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EDİTOR’S PREFACE 


AN eminent jurisconsult and a distinguished hisloıian, 
Ibn Khallikân has been held in higb eslccm as a writer for 
more tban seven centuries. His repuıatîon rests mainly on 
his monunıental work, fVafayât al-A'yân wa anbâ' abna' al- 
Zaman, which attracied the aiteution of the orientalisis in 
the early nincıecnıh tcnıury. The wcII-known scholar, M. G. 
de Slane, brought out its first edition in 1838; subsequently 
he publishcd its English translation in four volumes. Since 
thcn the Arnbic ıexc has been published several tinıes and 
in diiferent countrics. The luıest edition is that of Mubam- 
mad Muhl al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, 1948) \vho has given 
a life sketeh of the autbor and added useful footnotes, The 
fVafaynt scon became a popular source-book in the world of İslam. 
This is indicated by the fact that other historians \vrotc supple- 
ments to it, and tvvo well-known Müslim Princes had it translatcd 
into Persian. The flrst of these translations was undertaken by 
YObuf Ibn Ahnıad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'UUrnân for Naşir 
al-Dunyâ wal-Din Abu ‘l- Fath-Mahmnd Shahof Gujarat (conımonly 
knowu as Ma, mud Bıgarah) who reigned from A.H 863 to 917/A.D. 
1459 to lSı2. The sccond rendering was made for Sultan Sallnt of 
Turkey who reigned from A H. 918 to 926/A.D. 1513 to 1521. 

Both the trunsiaıors appear to be frugal in thcir renderings; 
they havc iried to be bricf, and have often abridged portions of 
the text for this purpose They have omilted most of the verses 
quoted by the author; those that have been relained are in the 
original language. 

Yosuf Ibn Alımad has enliıled his work as Manzar al-Insrm 
fl Tarjamah IVa/ayât al-A‘yCın ; ♦ Kabir Ibn Uways has not given 
any name to his translation. 

In de Slane’s English translation, which is gencrally knovvn 
as Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dicıionary, a fairly de;ailed 
account of the author is given. We would, hovvever, like to 
add a few words about de Slane’s work. Baron Mac>Guekiu 

• Sce Rieu, 1, 334 a. 
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de Slane was born (circa 1800) in an Irish family. He ıııigrated 
to France in his chiidhood and became a Frendi Citizen. He 
studied Arabic undcr the well-knowıı orientalist, Syivestre de Sacy. 
Then he wcnt to Constantinople for further studics and rescarch. 
On completing the course of his studies he got the post of an 
Inıerprcter in the army and was sent (o Algiors. Later he was 
promoted to the post of principal Intcrpreter and got the rank 
of a Majör. While he held these posts he devoted his spare 
time to İcarning loca! dialects and mastering classical Arabic. 
He edited and translatcd somc Arabic works on North Africa; 
he was now recognized as an cmincnt scholar of Arabic 
and was madc a member of the Acadcmie des fn;crip- 
tion'^ ct Belics-Lettre.s. In 1864, he v.'as appointcd Profc.ssor 
of Algcrian dialects at the Ecole des l.angucs Oriemales 
(School of Orienial Langnagesl in Paris. On de Perceval’s 
dcalh, lıe succecdcd him as Professor of Classical Arabic, which 
position lıe occupicd tili his death in 1878. 

M. de Slane siarted his literary career in 1837 \vith the 
editing of the Dlwin of Imra’ al-Qays. In 1838—42 he 
publishcd the Arabic lext of the If'fl/nysi (only up to No. 678) 
froın Paris. In 1843 he started publishing its English trans- 
lation undcr tlıe tıtle, Ibn Khailikan’s Biographical Diclionary; 
İt \vas complcted in 1871 and appcared in four voluınes. During 
this period hc also publishcd (in 1852—56) the Frcnch irans- 
latioıı of Ibn Kljaldfın’s A’ı/rîb «(-‘/fcar (seclions onılıe Berbers); 
its Arabic tc-^t had been edited by him in 1837—41. it was 
followed (in 1857) by ıhc publicaiiou of the Arabic texı of 
al-Bakrl’s Kitrıb al-Mamrdik wa 'l-Maardik (scclions on North 
Africa), and its Frcnch translalion, in 1857-58. Then he 
prepared the cataloguc of the Arabic MSS. in the Bibliothcquc 
Nalionale; his last imoortant work was the Frcnch transla- 
lion of Ibn KJjaldnn’s Muqaddimah. 

"Ibn Khallik^n’s WafayRt'‘ Brockdınann has righlly said, 
"is one of the mosi imporıant aids to ihc study of biography 
and literary history." Ils English translation by de Slane 
had been out of print for a considerable time, and wat 
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thercfore bcyond thc nccess of most of thc students of I<:lamic 
Hislory and Civilization. The Pakistan Hisıorical Sociery, 
keeping in vicw thc iınportance and utility of thi% \vork, a.t 
a source-book, dccided to publish a reprint of de Slanc’s 
iranslation wi!h neccssary editing and noies in the light of 
thc autograph MS. of Ibn KhallikSn. AVe arc gra'.cful to 
thc auıhoritics of ihc British Museum not only for provid- 
ing thc pliotostut copy of this CAtromely rare ınanu<.cript 
but also fer asi^isting thc Socicty by sharing its cost. 
The comparison of thc English translation with thc autograph 
of Ibn Kitallikân was ncccssary bccausc dc Slane obtained 
it when he had already translated a considerablc poriion of 
thc book. A careful c;( a m inat i on of thc autograph hus 
rcvealed tlıc f.ıct that tltcro arc substantial differences bct'vcen 
its tcxt and the onc on vvhiılı de Slauc’s translation has 
been bascd. These differences have becn nıcntioned in thc 
Editor’s rooınotcs. As dc Slanc has not properly transliierat- 
ed the orienıal nanıcs, neccssary correetions havc been made 
in ıhcir erıhography. In ılıc foolnotcs 1 havc also advlcd the 
correspending Clıristian dates of cvents on thc basis of Eduard 
Mahıcr'.t caleulatioııs; dc Slanc has given the nanıes of the 
months only. 

Ibn KJ^allikan completcd his book in 1256 A D. and died in 
1282. Subscquently new material was incorporated in thc body 
of the book; aome ncw notices \vere added, and in somo cases 
additional information vas given. Only a portion of the new 
material has been accepted by dc Slane as the composition of Ibn 
Kljalliksn. 

The printed tcxt of tlıc Wafayai is about double the 
size of tht autograph; dc Slane is of the opinion tha' Ibn 
Khallık&n continucd imprnving his work and adding further 
details, but a more probable explanation may bc found in 
thc author's appcal to thc readers to make correctious ıvlıcr- 
ever neccssary.' This is why we come aeross lenglhy and 


1 Vide Authot’s Preface. 
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lathcT frequent intcrpolations in this work. However, de 
Slaae’s suggestion also cannot be rejected outright- As an 
ilhıstration we may mention the story related about thc wazlr, 
al-Q3iim Ibn ‘Ubayd Allsh on thc authority of thc grammarian, 
Aba ‘Alı al-Fsrisl,^ and repeated again about al-Msmon^. 
İn the autograph it is giveu only in the account of the 
latter, and not of the former. Obviously somcone else has 
added it to the account of al-FsrisI. 

It may be mentioned here that the Editör of the Teherau text, 
Mawlawî Mubammad Bâqir Işbahsnl sayt; “1 sawin ıhe library of 
Prince Mu'ıamad at-Dawlah F ırhsd Mirsa, son of ‘Abbâs Mirzs, 
son of Fath ‘Ali Shsh Qaj5r, a manuscript of Wafrîyai al-Ayan 
by Ahmad Ibn KhallikSn. The Princc had collated his manuscript 
with leveral others and corrected it very carefuliy. Besides, he 
added noticcs of a few persons on the margin of his manuscript, 
which had been omitted by lon Khalliksn, in order to make the 
work more conıprehensivc.” Some additions in thc later 
manuscripls havc also been pointed out in thc notes. 

It is a well-known fact that oriental scholars frequently use 
invocatory phrases—such as ‘Mcrcy of God be upon him’, or 
•May God be plcascd with him’, ete.—, and Ibn Khalliksn is not 
an cRccption. M. do Slane has not translated these capressions; we 
havc also not added them. in this conneetion it may be mentioned 
that our historians and biographers often conciude their accounts 
and narrations wiıh thc phrase ‘God knows besf. Titis has been 
omitted: it docs not however necessarily mcan that the writcr is 
not certain of the truth and veracity of his narration. 

The Pakistan Historical Society is grateful to thc Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan for givinig a special grant for this projeci. 
Without this aid it would havc been diihcult for the Society to 
Uf dertake the publication of an edited text of de Slane’s English 


i Vid» No. 117. 
» Vide No. 12. 
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Translation of the H'afayst, and the English Translation of Ibn 
Sa'd’s Tabagnt which is under preparation. 

1 am thankful to Mr. H. K. Gbaaanfar, for his valu* 
able assistance in editing the translation, particularly in com- 
paring it with the text of the autograph. 1 also thank Mufti 
Intizâmullsh Ş^ihâbl and other members of the Society’s 
Research staff for their assistance. 


Karachi ; 
Augu»t, 1961. 


S. MÖİNUL HAQ 
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NOTK ON TRANSLITERATION 



Longvowelsı l, ı, o. 
Short vowcls: a, i, u. 




INTRODUCTION 


Ibn Klıallikan’s Biographical Dicüonary has aKvays becn 
considered as a work of the higlıest importance for ihc civil 
and liicrary history of thc Müslim pcopic. From its first 
appearance tili ihe preseni day, its reputaiion has continued 
undiminishcd, and the judgmcnt of the author’s countrymen 
has bcen confirıned by the unanimous voice of Oriental scholars. 
If the later Arabic historians lîlled ıheir pages with extracts 
drawn from it as from a püre and abundant sourcc,—if 
rhetoricians, grammarians and compilers of anecdotes havc cullcd 
from it thc choiccst passages,—learned men essayed to complete it 
by supplements, or to condense it by abrîdgements with thc design 
of rendering its utility more general,—we find, nearer home, and 
equally valid testimony borne to its merit by the sufTrages of the 
illustrious Pococke, Schultcns, Reiske, and Dc Sacy. 

The variety of its subject might have alone sufitced to fıx 
the attention of every person who took an interest in Müslim 
history and Arabic literatüre, but when that qualiîy was combined 
with others which clearly indicated the inielligence, İcarning, 
and abilities of thc author, the work had an undoubted 
right to general estimation. None fcit this more deeply ıhan 
Sir William Jones, and none expressed their opinion in strongcr 
terms. When that accomplished scholar penned his Poeseos 
Asiaticae Commentarhım, he traccd thcse lines, in which, notvvith- 
standing the heightened tone of his colouring, thcre is a degree 
of truth such as precludes me from adding any eulogy of 
my own : “Scriptoris politissimi Ebni Khallikan opus 
historicum non magis verborum elegantiâ et ubertate com- 
mendaıur, quîım illustriorum poetarum versibus quibus cons- 
pergitur. Ac nescio an hic oınnibus vitarum scriptoribus 
(non) sit anteponendus. Est certfe copiosior Nepotc, elegantior 
Plutarcho, Laertio jucundior; et dignus est profecto liber, 
qui in omnes Europae linguas conversus prodcat.*’ 

Were the work of Ibn Khallikan not before the readcr, it 
might be necessary to point out the sources which he consulted 
and the plan which he adopted; but the author here speaks 
for himself, he names the vvriters whose works he has consulted, 
he or his translator gives their lives in nearly every casc, and he 
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follows thc natural systcm of noticin'g 'those pcrsons only vho 
held a conspicuous place in the Müslim world. It is truethat 
when he Ireats of those men who£e namcs figüre in history, he 
prefers relating anecdotes illustralive of their personal character 
to the less amusing duty of fully skctching out their livcs. For 
this, hovvcver, a reason subsists: the great historical work of 
his friend and professor, İbn al-AUıTr, contained ali the requisitc 
Information, and was then generally read; he did not think it 
necessary to repeat the tale more fully set forth in a book Ihe 
well deserved popularity of which he could not suppose would 
ever be rivalled by the reputation of his o\vn. We mighl cven 
add that those very anecdotes with which he fills his articles 
are more precious to a European reader than the fulicst narrative 
of the series of events which mark the life of any individual» 
since from them we acquire a clearer insight into the 
manners of the different classes, and collect more useful hints on 
the civil organization of the Müslim people, than any indications 
which a notice exclusively biographical could supplly. It must 
also be observed that in judging a work of this 'kind, the Euro¬ 
pean reader may find faults where the Müslim sees only beauties,' 
and v/ce vcrsû. The former will blame Ibn Khalifkân’s idea of 
giving the lives of those persons oniy, the date of whose death 
was known; of quoting poetry too frequenlly, and of showing 
bad taste in the selcction; of giving too many notices on doctors 
of the law, and too few on historians, pocls, and other literary 
men. Yet we find that a native of Alcppo, the şbayLJi Nur al- 
Dîn Haşan Ibn Hablb, >vho died A. H. 779 (A. D. 1377-8), 
extracted from Ibn Khallikân’s work the lives of two hundred 
and thiny persons with the passages from their books, and this 
selection he published under the litle of Ma'ani Ahi al-Bayraı 
min Wafayâl Ibn Khallikrm, or Beauties of eminenf writers extract- 
ed from Ibn KhalUkiin's biographical work. It would appear 
from this that our author’s taste in his quotations was not con- 
sidered as bad in thc couniry where his languagc was spoken and 
in which thc vvrilings of the poets were read and understood. İbn 
Habîb composcd also a history of Egypt from A. H. 648 to 
A. H. 761. It is cntitled Durrat al-Aslrık fi Dawlat al-Atrâk 


i 
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tlıcre is a copy of it in the Leyden library and anothcr in 
tho Bibliothegue (tu-Roh We shall next allow Hâjjî Khalifah 
to speak: “Somc historians”, says he, mcaning of course 
Müslim writers, “ havc blamcd Ibn Khallikân for îıis con- 
cision in the lives of men eminent for their learning in the 
law; in some cases he confines his noticc of them to a few lincs, 
whilst he fills pages, nay shcets, with the life of a single poet 
or of a lilerary man. Il happeııs also, in more Ihan one casc, 
that those to whom he has allotted the longest arlicles werc 
persons accu.sed of laxity in the religious bclicf, and yet he 
mentions ıhcm ı with praise and quotes passages from their 
pocms. But it may perhaps be offered in extenuation of this, 
that the history of the man learned in the law was already well 
known, and that the lustre of his reputation, like the light of 
the sun, could not possibly be hidden from any, whilst the 
rcnown of the poet was by no means general.” Be the imper- 
feetions of his work what they may, we must yet take into 
consideration that it was the first of its kind in the long series of 
Arabic literatüre. Before him, none ever ıhought of combining 
in one treatise and in alphabetical order, the lives of the most 
remarkable men of Islamism, no matter to what class they 
belonged. There existed, it is true, a great number of biogra- 
phical dictionaries composed antcriorly to his, and some of 
them dating from a remote period, but they were works of a 
special cast and limited in their subject: some treated of eminent 
jurisconsults, to the exclusion of every other profession; others 
contained notices, on the learned men who inhabited a particular 
City; some again gave the lives of such persons as were 
mentioned in the Sunan, or Colleetions of Traditions. The only 
book which bore any resemblance to his by the generality of 
its conients was the Fihrist, composed in the fourth century 
of the Hijrah, but that curious biographical and bibliographical 
work is formed of six seetions, cach of which is devoted to one 
particular class of persons, to the total neglect of alphabetical 
or chronological arrangement. 

During many years my attention was direeted towards 
Ibn Khallikân’s works, knowing tljat from it, above ali others, 
the clearcst and most correct idcas could be acquired of the 
rise and progress of Arabic literatüre, and that it furnished many 
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facts of the utmost importance for general history, and not lo 
be found in any other vvriter. A natural Iransiıion led me from 
the work to the author, and in my endeavours to attain a faiv 
appreciation of the one, I vvas led to inquirc into the life and 
times of the other. In pursuing this lask, I colleeted from different 
sources a great number of noıices respeeling him, his masters, 
his disciples, and his acquaintanccs; whilst the indications 
furnished by his own work, enabled me to fıx with precision 
the dates of the principal occurrences which marked his life. 
But the circumstances which influenced his eharaeter in youth, 
the relations vvhich subsistcd at different periods between him 
and the masters of the empire, the great political events which 
occurred during his career in the world and always attractcd 
his attention;—thesc were subjects which requircd long study 
and extensive researehes. The results which 1 have already 
obtained encourage me to procecd yet farther, and for this 
reason I shall reservc my notice on the Life aııd Times of Ibn 
K hal Hakan tili the last volüme of this Iranslation shall be given 
to the press. The matcrials colleeted by me will be then betler 
digested, and form an article more complete thaıı any which I 
could draw up at the present moment. Butasthejust curiosity 
of some readers may require a more immediate satisfaction, I 
shall give here the tcxt and translation of a notice on Ibn 
^allikân by the celebrated historian Abu ’l-Mahâsin. It is 
extracted from the fîrst volüme of his fl/-A/a/ı/ıa/a/-Şrt//, a work 
on vvhich some observations vvili be found in a subsequent page. 
Another life of the same vvriter by an anonymous author has 
bcen given in Arabic and in Latin by Tydeman, in his Coııs- 
peetus operis Ibn ChaUikani, and a note on the same subject 
has been inserted by M. Quatrem6rc in his translation öf al- 
Maqrîzî’s History of the Maınlnk Sultâns, vol. l, pari 2, p. 
180. 

ji^ll 1 j ^jj3 4^^ I 
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Â^X.j 1^ jJİ Aj \ j 

ti qj-İJIJl!o jİ j a>.lj Ivul A;Lc- jjii'l _> cilî (jf-i'l 

- ■-^■^ *J^ «İr* ti’" tr* 

öl tj J tj 

I jllâÂJlî t^'^ -i «A^öIL»*U j 

_ Lyâjl aJj' 

A*_jJlo!_^Jl4. t3=^ ti"** jj-* (J* ^ 

j>«^ ı_,-»«Jl t->'•i JS5 j ❖ LJJiJI ıZtji^ |j| 

_ Uâj I aJ_) 

iî^ ti*^^ JUjüI (jl u 

A^Lâj» ÖL 4 y 

“Abu M-'Abbâs Ahmad Ibn Muhammad İbn İbrahim Ibn 
Abı Bakr İbn Khallikan Ibn Bâwak Ibn Shâkal Ibn al-Husayn 
Ibn Mâlik Ibn Ja‘far İbn Yâhyâ Ibn I^tlid Ibn Barmak* 
surnamed Şhams al-Din {sun of reiigion), drew his dcscent from 
a family of Balkh. This very emincnt scholar and follower of 
Şhâfi'l’s doctrines was born at Arbcla, but rcsided and 
died at Damascus, whcre he had hllcd the place of chief < 7 ^//. 
By his talents and his writings he merited the honourable tiıle 
of the most learned man and the ablest historiah of that city. 
He Was born on Thursday, the 11 İh of the latter Rabi‘, A. H. 
608 (22nd Sepi. A. D. 1211). His mothcr descendcd from 
Khaİaf Ibn Ayyüb, a disciple of Abu Hanifah. Hc passed the first 
years of İliş life at Arbela and then procccded to Mosul, vvhere 
hc studied Jurisprudence, and vvas stili in the prime of youth 
whcn he went to Damascus. .\fier a short rcsidcnce in that city 
hc tfavelled to Egypt, \vherc he rcsumed his studics and acquired 
a competent knowledge of ali the Sciences, whilst hc atlaincd a 
great pre-eminencc as a jurisconsult, a ihcologian, and gram- 
mariah. İn that country he .acted in the capacities of a nıufii and 
a public teacher, but without neglecting to cultivate his lalent 

■ This genealogy is incomplcte ; the dcscent of Ibn Khallikfln 
from the Barmekide family is a point vvhich I shall esamine whcn treating 
of his life and times. 
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as a pro5c-wrilcr and a poct. Having bcen appointcd Çı'hlc of 
Damascus, he Icft Cairo ontlıc27ıh of Dhu'l-Hijjah, A. H. 666, and 
arrivcd at thc formcr cily on tlıc tliird of Mulıarraın, A. H. 667.' 
During a period of ten ycars hc fıılfıllcd in pcrson ıhc dulics 
of his Office; al first hc exerciscd his aulhorily \viihout a col- 
Icaguc, but hc then reccived infornıation tliat a dccree had been 
issucd by order of the noble princc al-Malik al-Zâhir {Bibars), 
dcclaring that thcre should be four grhla at Damascus, Threc 
acis of invesliture Ihcn arrivcd, dra\vn up in favour of Şiıams 
al-Din ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Ata the Hanifitc, Zayn 
al-Dîn ‘Abd al-Salâm al-Zow5\vi thc Malckitc, and Shams al- 
Dîn ‘Abd ar-Rahmân thc Hanbalite. Bcfore that time thcy wcre 
mcrely thc deputies of thc Shafıtc gruU. It \vas reniarked as an 
CAtraordinary circumstance by the Shavh-h Shihâb al-Din Abn 
Si:na that thcre should be at thc samc time thrce gndis al 
Damascus, ali surnamed Shams al-Dın {sun of religion). It was 
on Ihis occasion that the fol!owing lines werc composed by onc 
of the lilcrary men in the cily : 

‘The pcoplc of Damascus ha\c wiınesscd a pcrfect miracle : 
ıhc greatcr the number of sııns. thc morc thc \vorld vvas in thc 
dark.' 

Anolhcr poct said on the samc subjcct : 

‘The men of Damascus are bevvildercd wiıh thc multilude of 
legal decisions; thcir arc ali suns. and yel thcy are in thc 

dark.’ 

“Ibn Khallikân was aftervvards removcd from the qâ(liship 
of Damascus, and procecded to Cairo, vvhcre hc was nominated 
deputy to the chief gr^U Badr al-Din al-Sinjâri. During his 
rcsidence thcre he pursued his litcrary labours, and discharged 
thc duties of a professor and ınufii tili his re-appointment to thc 
placcofgû./f at Damascus, as succcssor to ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al- 
Şâigh. Hc thcn set out for that city, and at his approach the 
govcrnor ‘Izz al-Din ‘Aydmor \vent out in State to receivc him 
wilh the tiHifrj and thc persons in officc; as for the principal 
inhabilants, thcy had alrcady made a journey of some days to 
meet him on thc road. Numcrous gaşidaUs werc composed by the 

1 These dates are vvrong. Ibn IÇhallikân \vas appointcd qâdi oT 
Damascus A. H. 659. 
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pocts, in which they congratuîatcd hini on his rcinsiatcment: 
and onc of thcse pieces, \vhicli ıvas recited to him by ihe Shavlih 
Raşhid al-Din ‘Umar Ibn Ismâ'il al-Fsriqi, contained ıhe follow- 
ing passagc: 

‘Likc Joscph in Egypı, you have no\v completed your pro- 
bation, and in nıy opinion all gcnerous men form a race apart. 
Thcy all have seven years of suffering to undergo, but then 
comcth a year \vhich sheds joy and abundance upon mankind.’ 

“İn this he alludes to the length of time Ibn Khallikân \vas 
a\vay from them. The picce which folloıvs \vas composed by 
Nnr al-Din Ibn Muş'ab: 

‘Among all ihe pcople of Damascus, I did not find one 
displeased. After cvil, good has come unto them; it is the time 
for joy unrcstrained. The pleasure vvhich he had already 
inspircd was succeeded by grief, but fortunc acted justly in 
ıhc end: after protraeted sadness they \vere restored to joy by 
the arrival of onc qrı<lt and ıhc dismissal of another. They arc 
no\v all gratcfııl for what is coming, and all complaining of \vhai 
is past.’ 

“He continued to fiil the post of gcUli at Damascus tili the 
year 680, whcn he was dismissed, and from that period tili the 
day of his death, he never \vent out of doors. He died on 
Saturday the 26ıh of Rajab,—some say, the 16ıh,—A. H. 681 (29th 
Ocıober A. D. 1282), in the Najlbiya College at Damascus, and 
vvas interred at Mount Qssiynn. He was a man of the greatest 
repulation for learning, versed in various Sciences, and highly 
accomplishcd; he was a seholar, a poct, a compiler, andan his- 
torian. His celebraled biographical work, the Wafay'ıt, is the 
acme of perfeetion. The contemporary poets werc encouraged 
by his gcnerous cliaractcr to cclebratc his praises in pocms of 
great bcauty, certain of obtainıng an ample recompense from 
his liberality. His conduet \vas marked by prudcncc, modera- 
lion, and indulgcncc for the failings of others. When residing 
in Egypt, subscqucntly to his {first) renıoval from Office, he 'vas 
for a time much rcduccd in circumstanccs, and the lord-trcasurer 
Badr al-Din, who happened to be infonned of his situalion, 
ordered him a large sum of money as a present,. with onc 
hundred ardebs of whcat besides; this gift, howcver, he \vould 
never consent to accept. The hCıfıç Qutb al-Din mentions him 
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in his History, and stylcs liim an iııuvn,A İcarncd sclıolar, a man 
of supcrior abiliıics, an cquiîablc judgo, an historian. and a 
compilcr. Hc is also spokcn of by ıhc hi'Jiz Abu Mııhanıınad 
al-Bcrzâii in his Mu'jam, as 'onc of thc ınosl illııslrious scholars 
of his lime, thc chicf of ılıo İcarncd men ol' ıhc agc. even ihc 
most famous; nıaslcr of a crcat variely of Sciences, such as Ia\v, 
grammar. hisıory, philology, ele. Hc compilcd a valuablc 
historical \vork, in \vhicli hc gives ihe lives of ıhose persons only 
\vho had attained cclcbrily in ıhc class lo \vhich ıhcy bclonged. 
Hc fıllcd for a time ılıc placc of Shalllc ry.?./! and was also a 
professor and a mufn. Hc İcarncd ıhc Tradilions al Arbela from 
!bn al-Karm* al-Srtfî, who also c.splaincd to him ıhc ŞnliiU of 
al Bnkhsrl. afıcr having been laught it himsclF by Abu ’1-Waqi. 
He rcceivcd also Tradilions from al-Tasvl and İbn al-JumayzT, 
and \vas licensed lo tcach Tradilions by al-Mıı\vayyad al-TfıSî, 
Abu Rnlı [and] İbn al-ŞalTâr. al-Husayn İbn Ahınad al-QuşhayrT, 
fsma'H ibn Muhammad İbn ‘Alî ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Sayyid 
al-Husaym, and oıhcrs aı Naysiıpur.’ The historian ihcn gives 
ıhc date of hi.s birth, and cunlinues; "He \vas prolbımdly İcarncd 
in ıhc püre Arabic languagc, and no person of ıhai time \vas 
beller acquainted \viih thc pocms of al-Mulanabbı ıhan hc. 
Whcn hc rcccivcd company. ıhc conversalion \vas most instruc- 
livc, bcing cnlircly devoled lo İcarncd invcstigalions and thc 
clucidalion of obscıırc poinis.’ Şhihâb al Din Mahmnd says in 
his history: ‘ l'lıc second lime ıhat hc fıllcd llıe place of 
qikll, 1 uscd lo visit him very ofıcn, Unu l miglıt profil by lıis 
insiructive conversalion.’ Many olhcr \vrilcrs havc spokcn of 
him in cqually (avourable ıcrıns, bul ıhc details \vhich havc been 
given on ıhat subjcci arc already sıılTıcıenlly copioıı.s. İl is now 
absolulcly nccc.ssary Ihat sve should givc somc passages t>f his 
poclry; such arc ıhc follovving: 

‘1 had yoıır imagc before my eyes, ıl-.ough you dsvcit in a 
dislant land; and il sccmcd to me thal my hcarı \vas yoıır placc 
of abodc. Thouglı abscnı and far away, my hcarı lıcld converse 
vvith you; you sccmcd lo spcak familiarly {\vitli yoıır lover). but 
in rcality you \vcre stili aniicling him \vith yoıır aversion. 

‘Maiden! ıhou \vho d\vcllcst ncar our ıribc, can 1 darc lo 
hope for ihy rclıırn? Then perhaps, may ıhy lover, who now 

•al Mukraın. No. .^76 in auıograph.— Kıl. 
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sulVcrs fıom tlıc inloxication of pussion, rccovcr l»is rcusoıı. 
Tilere is bul onc ıhiııg in tlıc \vorld which 1 dcsirc: Ict me mcci 
ihcrc and ali ihc crııcllics of lovc shııll bc forgottcn ! 

‘O Lord* thy humblc crcaturc sirivcs lo conceal his faults. 
in ıhc kindncss, casi a vcil ovcv his faults whcn they appcar. Hc 
has coınc unto ihec. bul has no fricnd to intcrccdc tor hini; rcceivc 
thcn iho intcrccssion of his lıairs hoary \vilh agc.' ” 

Tlıc wcll nıcriıcd cclebrity wlıich Ibn Khallikaıı's \vork 
rapidly acquircd, and tlıc csıccııı in \vhich it was justly held for 
ils cxactncss, induccd nıany İcarncd men to lindcrtakc thc task of 
rcnderiııg il stili ınorc complete. I shall here cnunıcratc ihosc 
differem essays as 1 iînd llıcnı indicated in thc Bibliography of 
Hâjjl Khaijfah and other sources.—“Tâj al-Dhı ‘Abd al-Bâqi 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Haınîd al-Maklızüini, a meınber of thc seci of Mâlik, 
added to it about ihirly arliclcs. This \vritcr. \vho dicd A. H. 
745 (A. D. 1342-3), blanıcs thc povcrly of Ibıı KhallikSıı’s siyle, 
and gives thc prefcrcnce to ıliat of Ibn al-AtlıTr.”—He cannot 
mcan Ibn al-Athir tlıc historian, \vhose siyle is rcnıarkably 
simplc; bul as Iherc \vere ihrcc brollıcrs who bore this name 
and \vho are al! noticed by our author, Tâj al-Dln jnay perhaps 
havc had in vicw sonıc \vork conıposcd by onc of Ihe t\vo others, 
and ıvritten in thc full dignily of \vhat tlıc Arabs consider u 
tine siyle, and \vhich is ahvays thc ınorc adnıircd ihe Icss it is 
iııtciligiblo to ıhe ordinary reader. Iıulccd nıany of llıcir authors 
cxplaincd thcir own ıvorks to students, \vho rendered ıhe sanıc 
service to otliers; bul whcn tlıis iradilional excgcsis was inlcrrup- 
ted, a consunıınaiion which happcncıl sooncr or laler, no person 
\vas tcnıpled lo takc up a book \vhich he could not liopc lo under- 
stancl. and ıhe nıastcrpiccc of siyle reposed undisturbed on thc 
bhclf and finally sank into oblivion. 

“A coııtinuatioıı of Ibn ^allikâıı's \vork was writlen by 
Husayn Ibn ‘Aibek who dicd in ıhe ycar (no date given).” I 
suspect that Flâjjı Khallfah never saw tlıc work and thal he kncıv 
nothing of ıhe author. There was an Ibn ‘Aibek who \vroie a 
supplenıcnt to Ibn F^allikân, but of this ınorc hcreafıcr.—“To 
this supplenıcnt a contimıation of Ihiriy arliclcs \vas added by 
Zayn al-Dııı ‘Abd al-Rahniân Ibn al-Hu.sayn al-‘Irâql, ıvho died 
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A. H. 806 (A. D. 1403-4)”.—“Anollıcr supplenıeııt, boaring thc 
titlc oî'Uqnd al-Jhiiin (buds of the garden), and containing ıhc livcs 
of ınany pcrsons menıioned incidcntally in Ibn Khallikân's 
BiograpUical Dictionary, \vas drawn up by the S.'ıovhh Badr al-Dîn 
al-Zarkaşhi, \vho dicd A. H. 994 (A. D. 1586).” — Salâh al-Din 
Muhaınnıad Ibn S hakir composed a work cnilcd fawrtl ol-Wafayrtt 
(omissions of the ^Vafayât)". \Vafay~tt al-A'ydn, or deaths of 
emineııt İtten, \s xhe Arabic tillc of Ibn Khallikân’s book.—“Ibn 
Şhâkir dicd A. H. 764 (A. D. 1362-3).”—Tlıis is probably thc 
work of which a volüme is described by Casiri in his Bibliolh. 
Arab. Hisp. No. 1774.—Anothcr suppleınent, not noıiced by 
Hâjjî Khalıfalt. is ıhe Trdı Kitnb VVafayat al-A'yim {contimıation 
of Ibn Khall'krm's biographical dictionary), by al-MuwalTaq Fadl 
Allah Ibn Abî Fakhr al-Şaqqâ‘î -U This is a shon 

work arranged alphabciically and accompanicd wiıh a supple- 
nıer.t, \vhich is arranged chronologically and cxtcnds from A. H. 
660 lo A. H. 725. A copy of the Trdı is in thc Bih. du Roi, 
linder thc No. 732. 

İl appears l'rom an inseription on thc iiı st page of this MS. 
that it önce bclongcd lo Khalil Ibn ‘Aybak, thc auıhor of the 
follONving work: "IVâfi'1-Wafayrt1 {supplenıeııt lo the IVafayâ.'), 
by Salâh al-Dln Khalil Ibn ‘Aybak al-Safadî. This author dicd 
A. H. 764 (1362-3). İn it hc has collecicd thc livcs of ali. the 
illustrious and eminent men \vho fixcd his allcntion: ıhus hc 
gives notices of the principal Companions of Mııhamr.ıad 
and the ncxt class {Tnbi'is) of thc carly Muslims; hc ıncntions also 
princes, amlrs, qM{ts, governors, gı/rVm-rcadcrs, Tradiıionists, 
jurisconsults, .şhaykhs, holy men, saints, granımarians, literary 
men, pocts, philosophers, physicians, follo\vcrs of hcrctical 
sccts, auıhors, ete.”—Hâjjî Khalifah docs not say expıcssly that 
this work was intended as a supplement to that of Ibn Khallikân, 
but the title is a suflicient proof that it was so. And \vhal a 
supplement!— luenty-si.v largc volumes! This cnormous com- 
pilation had thc usual fate of \vorks too cxtcnsivc; it was scldom 
copied, and remaincd almost unkno\vn. Eleven dctachcd volumes 
of it arc preserved in thc Bodicyan Library, another is in thc 
possession of M. dc Hammer, and one. as l have been 
infonned, was latcly acquircd by M. Gayangos. This utnvicidy 
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supplcıncııi was uol lıo\vovcr sufficicıuly coınplcte in tlıc opinion 
of a very Icaıncd Egyplian Iiistorian. “The Amir Janıâl al-Din 
Abu ’I-Malıâsin Ynsuf Ibn Taghrf Bardi” —or Tangri Verdi— 
“\vho dicd A. H. 874 (A. D. 1469-70), composcd”—as a supplc- 
mcnl lo ıhis sııpplcmcıu— “tlırcc volumes, \vhich hc cntiticd 
ııl-Manhal ol-Şâfi wii'l Mustavfi ba'd al-İVâfl (the püre source 
and (he fuU cnnıplenıcnt, af ter llıe VVâfi). This work, forming 
ılırec volumes. contains ihc lives of cminent men, drawn up in 
alphabclica! order.”—The eopy in the Bib. du Roi is composed 
of five volumes, and yet ıhc last ı\vo or three lellers arc wanling. 
The samc writer drcw up the hislory of Hgypt in ıhc form of 
annals, and enliılcd al-Ntıjrnn al-Zrdtirab; which, ihough very 
voluminous (eight /y//V> volumes), \\a.s survivcd; but hisal-Ba/ır- 
V//-Z(7/^/r, or annals of Islamism, was not so fortunate; only oııc 
volüme of it. ıhc fifıh, cxists in the Bib. dit Boi; it eontains a 
part of the reiun of the Khnlif ‘Uthnıân, the rcign of ‘Alî, ıhal of 
Mu‘5wiyah, and Ihc fırst ycars of Yazîd; a spacc of aboul thirty- 
nine years: and for ıhis hc has reguircd a largc guarto volüme. 
If hc broiıght the history do\vn lo his own time, tlıc %vork mıısl 
havc formcd twcnty volumes at tlıc lotvest cvalution. 

Wc ııow come lo the abridgmcııts: “AJ-Jhıâıı (the gardetı) 
byŞhams al-Din Muîıaınnıad Ibn Almıadal-Turkuınâiıî; this writcr 
dicd Sonic lime after tlıc ycar A. H. 750 (A. D. 1349-50). Another 
abridgment of it was ınadc by al-Malik al-Aftlal ‘Abbâs Ibn 
al-Malik al-Afdal al-Mujâhid ‘Ali, sovcıeign of Ycmaıı; hc dicd 
A. H. 778 (A. D. 1376-7).”—Scc Jolıanscn’s Hisloria Yemane.— ^-A 
ıhird was madc by Şhihâb al-Din Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd Allah, a 
menıber of tlıc scet of al-Shâfi‘î and a native of Ghazza {Caza 
in Paleslinc); hc dicd A. H. 822 (A. D. 1419).” A fourth was 
ınadc subscquen(ly to ıhc appearance of Hâjjl Khalifah’s bibliogra- 
phical dictionary. In llıe MS. of that Work, Bib. du Roi, fonds 
Scluıh, ıhc followiııg additioııal articlc is found: “Ait abridg- 
nıcnt of ıhc original work \vas also madc by İbrahim Ibıı Mustafâ 
al-Faradî, \vho dicd A. H. 1126 (A. D. 1714). Hc cntiticd it 
(d-Tajrid {superfluities stripped off)." 

We learıı also from Flâjji I^.alifah that ıhc biographical 
dictionary \vas ıranslatcd into Persian by Zahir al-Din al- 
.•\rdcbilî,\vho dicd at Cairo, A. H. 930 (A. D. 1523-4).“! have rcad”. 
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says hc, “in a Persian epistle composcd by Qtii}i İbn U\vays Jbr. 
Mulıammad, but beller kuown by the name of Oâdî Zadalı, who 
died A. H. 930, tliat the Sultân Selim Khân ıhc First”—Ihc son 
of Bâ'yazld; he camc to tlıc İhrone A. H. 918 (A. D. 1512-13) and 
died 926 (A. D. 1520)—“had becn making searehes for books on 
history, thal hc paid a particular degrec of allcntion to Ihc work 
of İbn Khallikân. This induced al-Ardebilî to Iranslate it into 
Persian for his usc, bul hc had only excculed the half of his 
task \vhcn the sultân died. This is probably the same person 
as ıhc Zahir al-Dın abovc mcnlioncd.” 

The facts and observalions here prcsenied refer direcıly id 
İbn Khallikân or lo his \vork, but şomc furlher reınarks arc 
rcquisite in order ihal a mımbcr of allusions peeuliar to Arabic 
literatüre, and frcqucnlly occurring in the course of thesc volumes, 
may bc cicarly underslood. The poinis intendcd to be elucidatcd 
arc ıhc manner in \vhich learning was developed by ıhc influcncc 
of Isfamism. the dislinciion bci\vecn the scienecs positively 
encouraged by if and tho‘c\vhich it mcrcly lolcratcd, ıhc difTcıcncc 
beUvccn Müslim schools and Müslim collegcs, the speciul cast 
of ıhe Sciences taught cqually in each, the characler of Aıabic 
poclry and ıhc nalurc of the gaştcialı. Had a regular İrcatisc 
on the history of Arabian literatüre cxisted in İhal languagc, 
thesc particularitics could not have long escapcd nolice; bul 
as they arc only mentioned incidcntally by native \srilcvs, they 
have -bcen usnally passed över \viihout rccciving ihal attention 
Nvhich they deserved. Thesc poinis, howcver, arc of such 
maıcrial imporlance for Ihe literary history of the Arabs Ihat I 
fcit it my duty to invcstigalc ıhcm; the extrcmc difiîcully of 
discovering the scatlcred facls serving to establish Ihcm v/as amply 
repaid by occasional success, and the rcsulls to which 1 have 
bcen Icd shall bc confidcd lo the follovving pages, with olhcr 
observâtions \vhich, ıhough familiar to Oricntalisis, arc not on 
ıhat accounl Icss rcquisilc for most rcaders. And yet il'must bc 
acknowledgcd that much morc remains to bc done; the founda- 
lions avc indccd laid oul, bul ıhc cdificc is yet to be reared; a 
lask which no doubt \vill sooner or lalcr bc accomplished by the 
zcal and learning of F.uropcan seholars. 

The oldest monumcnis of Arabic liıcraıurc \vhich wc slill 
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posscss were composcd witlıin Ihc cemury wlıiclı prcccdud ihe 
birch of Mulıammad* Thcy consist in short picccs of verse 
ultered on the spur of tlıe ınomem^, narraiions of combats 

M. de Sacy, in his Memjirc .lur les ancicus moınınıcıı.ı de la littcra- 
iııre arabe, has fully cstablishcd this point in refuting Albcrt SchuUcn's 
CKtravngant opinions on thc antiquity of Arabic literatüre. The cclcbra- 
ted poem nttributed to Aba Adina, or Udaina (sec SchuUcn's Momıumeıtta 
retustiora Arnbiae, p. 57), is onc of ıhc few pieccs which M. de Sacy 
considers as of genuine antiquity, and according lo him it was composcd 
towards A. D. 450. I am by no mcans inclincd to admit this opinion; the 
language and siyle of the picce arc comparativciy modern and such as 
denote an author who livcd in the sccond century after the Hijrah, a period 
in which many litcrary forgerics of a similar kind werc committed. The 
rcal author was perhaps Khalaf al-Ahmar, whosc characicr as a 
fabricator of ancient paemn was notorious (no, 249). The pocras 
of Amro ’1-Qays. or, as the name should be propcrly pronoıınccd, 
Tmra al-Qays, ârc the sole pieccs cxtant of an undeniablc antiquity thcy 
vverc composcd at least fifty years beforc Ihc birth of Mulıammad, as I 
have shown in my prefacc to his Dhvân, and my deduetion is fully con- 
fırmcd by the follotving passagc, vvhich the Icarncd author of the History of 
Alcppo.Kamâ! al-Dîn ‘Umar ‘Ibn al-Adim, has inserted in his biographical 
dictionary of the rcmarkable men who livcd in or visited that City 
{Bughyat al-Tolab fi Tarikh Ha lob, MS. of Iht Bib. dn Rol, ancicn fonds. 
No. 726, fol. 194 verso) “The hîlHz Abu ‘Anır ‘Uthmitn Ibn Bakr estimated 
that Imra aI-Qays \vas anterior to Mubammad by one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years; but aI-Wa 2 ir al-Mafihribi observes that by 
estimation and approximation it has becn cstablishcd that the intcrval 
betvveen the dcath of Imra al-Oays and the birth of the Prophet was 
rcally fifty or fifty-five years.” 

These pieccs of verse are almost aflways of the mcasure callcd 
rajaz, onc of the simpicst and also the very earlicst of the syslcms of 
versification cmploycd in Arabic poetry. The old rojaz verses wcre con- 
sidered by Arabic philologers and grammarians as of the highcst import- 
ance of thcir favourite study, on account of the rare words, cxpressions, 
and construclions with which thcy abound. Toapcrson familiaı with 
the Arabic of the Müslim writers, these produetions of the o'd Pagan 
Arabs seem to bclong to another language, as it rrequcntly happens 
that in a fragment of fivc or six lincs he will not mcet a singlc word with 
the meaning of which he is acquainted. Thcy arc the remains of the 
different dialcets önce spoken in the Arabian Peninsula and in the plains 
which separate Syria from Mesopotamia before the period in \vhich the 
Qur’ân, that great monument of the Qurayşh dialcet had fixcd the Aıubic 
language. 
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bctwccu hostilc (ribcs, passagcs in rhylhnıical prosc’ and 
çaâdahs, or cicgics. The study of thesc remains reveals thc cxisl- 
ence of a language perfcct in its form and application, admir- 
ably suited to express thc various idcas which thc nspcci of 
nature could suggest to a pastoral pcoplc, and as cqually adapted 
to poriray thc fiercer passions of thc ınind. The variety of its 
infleetions, thc regularity of its syntax, and ihe harmony of its 
prosody are not Icss striking, and they furnish in themselves a 
sufficient proof of thc high degree of culturc vvhich thc language 
of thc Arabic nation had alrcady attained^. The superior 
merit of this early literatüre \vas ever afıer\vards ackno\vIcdged 
by thc Arabs themselves; it furnished them not only \vilh ınodels 
but idcas for thcir poctical produetion; and its influcnce has 
always continucd perceptiblc in the gaşidah^ which stili con- 
tains thc same thoughts, thc samc allusions as of old, and drags 
its slow length along in monotonous digniiy. 

A great change camc over thc spiril of Arabic litcralıırc 
on thc appearance of the Qur’an, an cxtraordinary contpound of 
falsehood and truth,* \vhich mouldcd a pcoplc of shephcrds and 
robbers into a nation and launehed theın forih to thc conqucst 
of thc vvorld. It is considercd by Muslims as thc word of God, 
—His etental, uncrcatcd word,—revealcd to mankind in thc 

• When thc Arabs of thc desert wished to cxprcss themselves with 
elcgance, they adopted a rhythmical arrangement of words and inat 
parallelism of phrasc which is thc charactcristic of gooU Arabic prose. 
This peculiarity is evident in ali thc pieccs svhich havc been hnndcd 
down to us as spccimcns of the idiom spoken in thc Desert, and is by no 
meaı.s an innovalion of Müslim writers; thc Ham'isah, ıhc Kilâb al-Aşhani, 
and thc 'Amali of Abu ‘Ali ’I-Qaii furnish a copious supply of cxamplcs 
which prove that the art of composing in rhythmical prose not only 
cxisled beforc Muhammad's time, but was even then gcnerally prnctiscd 
and had been brought to a high degree of perfeetion. 

1 This is in some degree attributablc to the annual meotings of the 
pocts at the fair of ‘Ukâz, but thc pocms of Imra al-Qays are a proof that 
the language had acquircd its regularity and flexibiliiy from some other 
source, as hc never attended thesc asscmblics. His \vas thc dialecı 
of thc Himyarite Arabs, and it was most probably at thc court of his 
anccsiors, thc kings < f thc tribe of Kinda, that it reccivcd its polish. 

Scc Introducl' m, pagc 35. 

• The author'r. prejudicc is too evident to be refuted. Sııch 
c.vprcssions are to be condemne J in thc slrotıgcst terms.—/;(/. 
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lunguagc of Pariidise, lo rcmain a standing miraclc by its adnıir- 
able style. This opinion deterrcd ncarly every attcmpı al imiıa- 
lion'; ıhc book slood apart in the nıajesty of iıs supposed* 
cxcellcncc, but ıhe study of its conıcnts, combined with that of 
the Traditioııs rclativc to its authoriiy, gavc risc to alnıost ali 
ıhc branches of Arabiaıı learning. The mode by vvhich this was 
elTected shall bc here briefly cxplained, but itiş requisilc lo make 
some prcvious obscrvaiions on ıhe Traditions. 

The sayings of Mulıammad werc considered by his fol!owers 
as the result of divine inspiration, and they therefore trcasured 
them np in thcir ınemory vvith the same cars which they had 
taken in learning by heart the ehapters of the Qur'rın. They 
recordcd also his behaviour under particular circıımstances, 
ıhe acts of his daily life, even the mosl trifling, and they related 
them to ıhc rising generation as cxamples of conduet for every 
Müslim.* It may bc easily imagincd that ıhc mass of thesc 
Traditions inereased rapidly: the different accounts of the samc 
event, the same thoughts expresscd in other lerms, and even 
fabricuted statements vverc receivcd with equal avidity by the 
follotvers of Islamism, and soon becamc so numcrous that no 
single man could recolleet them ali. Tt vvas, therefore, nccessary 
lo put them down in writing, and the first essay of this kind 
vvas made by Ibn Shihâb .al-ZuhrI during the reign of the kiıalif 
‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.* Other doctors in dilTerent citics 
of the Müslim empire, and betvveen the years 140 and 150 of 

' Ibn aI-MııqalTu* al-Mutanabbi‘ Abu‘l -‘Alâ al-Ma‘arri, and few 
otiıcrs who like them did not hold very orthodox opinions, essayed in 
some of their vvritings to surpass the style of the Qur'cin, but their 
attempt vvas naturally considered as a failurc. VVere we to examinc the 
Qur’an by the rules of rhetoric and criticism as they are taught in Müslim 
schools, wc shoııUl be obliged to acknovvlcdge that it is the perfeetion 
of thought and cxprcssion; an inevitable rcsull, as the Mııslims drevy 
their principlcs of rhetoric from that very book. 

2 The distinetion betvveen the flatfith (sayings) and ıhc Sıman 
(doings) is not attended to by doctors of the Müslim lavv; both are 
egually aııthoritativc. 

î The author of the MııhH jar.ıı aI-Awx’il msnıions this faet on the 
authoriiy of al-Suyn,i, most probably from the Aıv t'il, onc oF the numerous 
treatises by that vvriter. 

• See Editor's note, p. 16. 
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ıhe Hijrah, classcd ılıc Traditions according to ıhc sııbjccıs which 
tlıcy served to illustrate' and lowards llıe beginnijig of Ihc 
ıhird century, al-Bukhâri undeilook lo rcduce thcir nuınbcr by 
selccting those oııly \vhich \vere supportcd by the besi aullıoriiy. 
İn discrimiiiating betwecn ihe true and tlıc falsc, hc N\as gıiided 
by the eharaeter of llıe persons ıhrough \vhom ihey had passed 
doıvn, and he rejecicd those which could not be traced up 
ıhrough an unbroken scries of Traditionists ali men of uııim- 
peached veracily and acknoıvledgcd piety. Mis exaınplc was 
followed by other dociors, and the united contenıs of the six 
Şahihş, or genuine colleetions, form lo the prcscniday onc of 
ıhe four colunıns vvliich support the cdificc of Müslim la\v. 
These Traditions serve to explain points of doctrinc not sel 
forih ’vilh sufficicnt clearncss in the Qıır’rtn, and they arc tlıerc- 
fore considercd as the iııdispensable supplcmcnt to that book. 
Their style is concise and clliptic, but puro and cicgant aboımd- 
ing \vith idiomatic cxprcssions pcculiar lo the Arabs of the 
desert, and not to be perfcctly understood ıvilhouf a commenlary. 
The perusal of these documents is however most inslrucıivc, and 
the European seholar who makes il his task lo study them 
Nvili acquire not only a profoımd knoıvledge of püre Arabic, but 
a deep insight ınto the manners and eharaeter of every Müslim 
people. 

The necessity of distinguislıing ıhe genuine Traditions fıom 
the false gave rise to new branehes of literatüre. A just 
appreciation of ıhc credit to which each Tradilionist was cııtiticd 
could only be formed from a kno'tvledgc of his moral char-'ictcr, 
and this could be best estiraated from an cxamination of his 
life. Mence the numcrous biographical works arranged in 
chronological ordcr“and coniaining s!ıort_ accounis of ıhc 
Principal Traditionists and doctors of Ihc la\v, \vith ıhc 
indication of thcir tulors and thcir pupils, the placcs of their 
birth and residence, ıhc race from \vliich they sprung, and tlıc year 
of their dcath. This again Icd Müslim critics to the study of 
genealogy and geography. 

The usc of svriıing cxislcd in Arabia before ıhc promulga- 
tion of Islamism, bul grummar \vas not known as an art tili the 


' Of this furtlıcr noıiec will bc laken; soc page 24. 
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ditlk'ulty of rcciting tlıc Qur'rm corrcctly inducccl tiıc khalif 
*Al to luakc it an objcct of his alicnlion. Hc iınposod on Abtı 
*l-As\viid al-Dıı\val1 tlıc lask of drawing ıtp such instructions as 
vvoııld cnablc tlıc Mııslims to rcad thcir sacrcd book and spcak 
tlıcir languagc vvithoul ınakiug gross faıılts.‘ 

Tlıc sense of tlıc Qıır'rın was fcit to be obscıırc in maııy 
placcs, and this tvas justly attribulcd to l\vo causes: indirccı 
allıısions to cirtumsiances of which no fıırtlıcr nolicc was taken 
and the usc of ınany word.> and phrases borrowcd fronı tlıc 
tribes of the Desert. The allusions wcrc cxplaincd by tlıc coın- 
panions of Mıılıaımnad, and these cxplanalions, handcd down 
by tradiıion, are stili preserved in tlıc coınmcntaries on tlıc 
Çur’ıi/r, but the nıeaning of its obscurc cxprcssions could only be 
oblaincd froın a coınparison of the passages in \vhich they are 
found sviıh similar passages preserved in tlıc carly monuments 
of ihc Arabic language. İt \vas this reason which indııced İbn 
‘Abbis. soon after the death of his cousin Muhamnıad, to cn- 
coıırage tlıc study of poctry, and froın tlıaf time it becaınc an 
indispeıısablc braııclı of education. But the pocnıs of the ancicııl 
Arabs wcrc usually madc on sonıc particular occasion, and to 
understand Ihcm \vell it \vas ncccssary to know the motive which 
Icd tlıc author to conıposc thcııı ; and as it goncrally happened 
tliat he was not only a poet, bul a ıvarrior. they often conlaincd 
allusions to the battle-days whercrn hc hiınsclf had fought. Tlıis 
Icd the Muslini scholar to study the history of the old Arabic 
tribes, and here again hc could not sce his way svithout the hclp 
of gcııcalogy. 

The duty of pilgrimagc coııtribuled to turu thcir aıtcntion 
to geography. The belicvers who dwelt in distani lands requircd 
to know the tovvns and countrics through which they had to pass 
before arriving at Mekka ; lists and itineraries were drawn tıp for 
tlıis purpose. and İlence ali thcir geographical works receivcd the 
general titlc of Mcıscrlik ıi’u ManıTtlik {Roads and Realms). Every 
ınosquc in the Müslim empirc nıust be turned tosvards Mekka, and 
the founder had tlıercforc to ascertain prcviously tlıc latitudc and 
longitude of the placc wherc the cdifıcc was lo be ereeted. This 
rcquircd sonıc knovvledge of astconoıny. a scicııce of forcigiı 


' Scc the life of Abıı'l-AsıvatI, No. 2vt). 
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gro\vıh, but vvhich had been encouragcd from the earlicst period 
of Islamisnı, since some knovvledge of its requisitc to asccrtain thc 
Itours of prayer, which could only be determincd by means of the 
altitude of the sun. In the latitude of Mekka the daily variation 
of the hours, caused by the sun’s movcment in the ecliptic, was 
£0 light, that it produced vcry littie changc in the times of pray- 
yer throughout the year ; but in highcr latiludes thc difference 
becamc perceptible, and it was only by tables or almanacs that 
the mnwa dhdh m was enabled lo know ihc prccise moment at which 
he should cali the faithful to public vvorship*. The Müslim 
Lentbeginson the first appearance of thc ne\v moon in the 
ınontlı of Ramadan. The Suıvtife doctors requirc that thc moon 
should be seen beforc the fast can commence; but in Egypt, 
under thc Fatimides, and in thc countries whcre the S/iUte 
doctrines prevailed, the day of thc ncw moon was fixed before- 
hand by calculations to tvhich lunar tables served as a basis, 
and ihcse tables wcre gradually improvcd by the assiduity of 
astronomers, encouragcd in thcir labours by thc patronage of 
government. 

In their arithmctical calculations the Arabs employed certain 
letters of the alphabet with a numerical value, but they after- 
vvards adopled the Indian ciphers.* The arithmetic of fraetions 
was cultivatcd by them very early ; the Qur'ân, in fixing thc shares 
of inheritance to which the ncarer and the morc distant heirs are 
entitled, rendered it indispensable.^ The first priıjciplcs of 
algebra seem to have been knotvn to themeven in ıhc lifetime of 


1 The works serving 




lo point oul the prccise hours 
and their authors wcre entitled 


\vere called Mawaqit 

the ımı\vactltdhi)is of mosques wcrc sometimes Mııwoqqiıs. 


of prayer 
Mmvaqqit 


2 In their astronomical works they employ both Systems of notation, 
but in thc tables they gcnerally make usc of letters, as by thcir nıeans 
they can express ali numbers bclow two thousand. 


3 The art reekoning fraetions was known lo Zayd Ibn TJjabit, onc 
of Muhanımad's Companions and he applicd İt, with the approbation of 
his master,' to the divisio.t of inheritances. The imam al-Şhâfi‘i improvcd 
on Zayd's priıiciples, and his sysıem was taken by ıhc auihor of thc 
Sirajiyah as the basis of his work. 
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Mulıammad.* 

General history was not at fîrsi considcrcd by Muslims as a 
lawful Science, and many doctors were by rcligious scruples to 
condcmn ils study. But Ihe history of litcrary men, that is, of 
dociors of thc law, pocts, philologers and grammarians, rcccivcd 
their approval, inasmuch as ılıe tvritings of suciı pcrsons wcrc 
connected vvilh those branches of İcarning, thc gcrnıs of \vhich 
had expanded under thc influence of thc Qur'riH and thc Tradi- 
tions. Ali thc great cities had ihcir litcrary history. into-which 
the patriotism of the aulhor, anxious to cxalt thc glory of his 
native place, somctime induccd the lives of great princes, generals, 
vizirs, and other public ofîiccrs.* İt \vas only when pious 
Muslims had bcen Icd to believe that political history was instruc- 
tive and edifying, since it marks the way of God towards man, 
that tvritings of ıhis cast obtained at Icngth a hesitating 
approval. 

The documents rclativc to Muharamadan history wcre 
transmitted during the first centuries by oral tradition from onc 
teyfç to another, and these persons made it an objcct of their 
particular çare not to alter, in thc least degree, the narrations 
which they had rcccivcd. Thepicccs thus preserved wcrc generally 
furnished by cye-\vitncsscs of thc facts which are reltttcd in them, 
and are therefore of the highest importance not for thc history 
of thc Müslim pcoplc, but for that of thc Arabic language. The 
hi'fıç who coınmunicated a narration of this kind to his seholar, 

1 Though Ihc history of algcbra w:ts not the immediate objcct of my 
sludies, I met in Arabic writers some .particular circumsiances rclativc 
to it which havc fixcd my attcntîon and led me to thc conciusion which 
I here announce; but morc estensive researehes must be made before T 
can furnish thc complete proofs of my assertion. 

2 Some of these histories with their continuations formcd collcc- 
tions of from cighty to one hundred large volumes, a fcw of which are 
yet to be found in European libraries. The Bibtioıhegııe ele Roi possesses 
a folio volüme closcly written and containing a very small part of 
Khatib’s Histry of Baghdad—a portion only of thc Icttcr 'ayn. Another 
large volüme on thc History of Aleppo contains only a small part of thc 
first Icttcr of thc alphabct. The extent of some of these colleetions 
may be best appreciatcd from Hâjji Khalifah’s account of t'nem in his 
Bibliographical Dietionary; see thearticlcs Tarikh Baghdad. Tarikh 
Haleb. Tawâri!çh Dimesch, ete. 
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jıcver neglecied Lndicatijig beforehand ılıe sciics of persoiıs 
tUroiıglı \vlioni il had Miccessively pa-ssed bcforc it caiııe 
do\\nı lo hini, and îhis introduction, or itıppoı ı. fsund as ılıe Arabs 
cali il, is ıhc suresi proof tlıaı \\hal folloıvs is authenlie. The 
incrcasiiıg nunıber of ihcse narralions becanıc at lengih a burden 
to ıhc best nıcnıory, and il \vas fouııd necessary to wrile do\vn 
ılıe uıore uncient of ihenı Icsl Ihay should be forgotten. One of 
ıhc firsi and mosi inıportant of these collcclions ıvas Ibn Is]ısq’s 
History of ıhc Müslim wars, a \vork of which we possess but a 
sınalı ponioıı, conıaining ıhc life of Muhanımad, wilh noıes and 
additions by a lalcr cdilor, İbn Hişhüm ; this is a book of Ihc 
highesl auıhorily and dcscrvedly so, but iı is unfortunalcly of 
great rareness. This Hisiory of Islamism by al-Tabari was 
fornied also in a siniilar ınanncr ; being mcrciy u collection of 
individual narralions prcccdcd by ıhcir isıırd.\ : nıany of them 
rclaıe to sanıe event, and fronı ıhcjr nnılual comparison a very 
conıpicıc idca can be acquircd of ıhc hisiory of ihat carly 
period. These colleclions of original docunıents \vere consullcd 
by lalcr liistorians, such as Jbn-al-Jawzi, Ibn-al-Athir, and olhers, 
and il ıvas fronı these sourccs thal they drcıv ıhc facıs set fortlı 
in ıhcir rcspcciive \vorks. İt nıay be laid do\vn as a general 
principlc ihat Islamic hisıoı y assunıcd aı firsi ıhc form of a 
collection of statemenis, cadı of ıhcnı auihcnticalcd by an hnûd; 
ıhen camc a \vriier who combined ılıesc accounts, but supprcsscd 
ılıe isnrrds and thc rcpclilions ; he was followcd by ılıe maker of 
abridgmcnls, who condensed thc work of his prcdcccssor and 
furnished a Icss exlensive book on ılıe samc subjccı. The grealer 
svork ıhen lav bııried in somc public library ; nonc \vcrc inclined 
to go 10 ıhc cxpcnsc of having it copicd for Ihcir own usc whcu 
an abridgnıcııı of it could be procured at a chcap raic ; and there 
it renıaincd liU time, vvorms, and war accomplished iıs dcsırucıion. 
Abu ’l-Fida and al-Suyotî did nearly as mudi harın to İbn al- 
Athir and al-Tabarî as Jusliıı and Florus did lo Livy and 
Tacilus, 

İn ali ıhc Muslini ciıies, thc Sciences connccıed wiıh 
Islaniisnı \vcrc aelively cultivatcd, but Basvah and Kafalı atlained. 
at an carly period, a high pre-cmincncc foricaııiing. A great 
vivalry prevailed bcııvecn the schools of these hvç citics, but thc 
ulınost difrcrcncc ıvhich \vc can ııow discover in ıhcir sysicms of 
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doclrinc not vcry nıalcrial'; ihcy cadı Irunsmiticd \viili .soıne 
variatioııs, llıc ıvorks of (hc olılcr poets. eaclı lıud a particular 
ınanncr of explaİ!iiııg ılıc obscurc passagcs comaincd in ılıcsc 
picces, and cadı solvcd ccrlain ğramınatical difficulıics in a \vay 
pcculiar lo iısdf. The siıtdy of gramınar and philology rcachcd 
a higlı dcgrcc of pcrfccıion in tlıcsc sdıools, and tlırouglı ılıcm 
ıhc carly litcraııırc of ılıe Arabs \vas handed down by oral 
ıransmission, with ıhe same cxactncss as othcrs ddivcrcd ılıc 
and the Traditions. The idiom spoken by tJıe Arabs of 
ılıe desert was ıhe grcal objcct of ılıeir studies, and iıs copious 
plırascology \vas preserved from oblivion by ıhcir laboıırs. The 
nuınbcr of ıheir compilatioııs, consisling in passagcs of prose 
and verse whidı ıhey had receivcd from tlıc difibrem Iribcs. would 
be Iiardly eredible, werc the fact not supported by the liniicd 
tesıiınony of ali Ilıe Arabian biographers. The arlides conlaincd 
in ılıcsc philological colleetionS' wcre gencrally classcd uııdcr 
difTercıU heads, eaclı of whidı formed a separaie trcatise. Sonic 
\vcre on canıcls, some on horses, oılıcrs on planis, tents, arnıs, 
luınıing, hospilalily, cic. ; in a word, on every subject furnished 
by noınadic life. These documents served later as the groıınd 
work of diclionaries, and it was probably from ihcnı that al- 
Fairnzâbadl drew the quantily of extracts whidı swelled om his 
fırsi Avabic lcxicoıı, ılıe Lgmi‘, to sixiy volumes.* 

Dııring a considerable period ali the knovvledge of tlıs 
Muslims \vas ıransnıilted by tradition ; nay, doctors of ıhc la\v 
composcd \vorks and taııghl tlıcın to Ilıeir pupils, ıvitlıout having 
\vriiteii tlıcm down, so greal was the prejudice againı İcanıing 
acquircd from books. Religious seruples long hindercd tlıcın 
from pulıing tlıcın on paper ; they said also, and vcry jııstly 
\vhcn \vc consider the natıırc of ılıeir ıvrittcn charactcr, that \vliat 
was confidcd to paper could not be pcıfeclly undcrstood \villioiit 
a nıaster and they observed besides that it was nıoro c.vposcd 
lo allcrations and dostruetion tlıaıı \vhcii it \vas engraved on 
ıhc miııd. Information of ali sorts continııed to accunıulalc in 
this maniler, lill at Icngth it obliged tlıcın to put it in sonıc order 
and have rccourse to ılıe pcn. ‘Tn the ycar of ılıc Mijrah 143 


I .Scc his prefııce to ıhe Qnmûs. 
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savs al-Dhalıabj* ıhc İcanıcd inen of Islamism begaıı lo dravv 
up^ the Tradilions, jurisprudence, and İliç interprelatiou 
of ıhc Qur'îm. İbn Jurayj composed his books al Mekka ; SaMd 
Ibn Abı ‘Uruba,^ Hammâd İbn Maslaınah, and olhers composed 
thcirs al Başrah ; Aba Hanlfah and Rabl‘at al-Rs'i drc\v up their 
\vorks on Jurisprudence at Knfah, and al-Auzâ‘l in Spain ; Malik 
composed his al Medînah; İbn Ishaq then drcw up his 

Maghâzi (tVars of Islamism) ; Ma'ınar'' composed in Yemen, 

• Aba *Abıl ‘Allalı Muhammnd İbn Ahmad Ibn ‘Utliman Ibn 
KaiınAz al-nhahabı. a doctor of ihc scet of al-Şhafi‘i and surnamcd Şhams 
al-Dîn (ı/if JH/J o/rWı>/oıı), was born in the month of Rajab. A. H. 673 
(January, A. D. 1275) at Damascus; but his ancestors, vvho vvere of the 
Tureoman nation, inhabiıed Mayyafariqin. He was the chief hâfiz and 
0»r'n/j-reader of Syria. Having receivcd the first principles of learning 
at the placeof his birıh. he visilcd stıcccssively Ba'Iabakk. Cairo, Nâblus. 
Aleppo, Mekkah, Medinah. Jerusalem, and Tripolis, Ihat he might coın- 
plete his studics under the cminent tcachers wno ıhcn inhabited these 
cities. He dicd al Damascus, A. H. 748 (A. D. 1347-8). His works werc 
very numcrous and consisted in compilations, abridgmenis, and original 
trcatises; the tille of sixty-scven are given by Abu ’l-Mahâsin, vvho 
acknovvlcdges hovvevcr Ihat he did not nolice Ihc vvhole of al-Dhahabi's 
produetions. The most important of them are the Annals of İsirmiisııı, 
of vvhich a broken set is preserved in the Bibliotheque dıı Boi-, Ihis vvork 
vvas composed of tvventy-one volumes. An abridgcd history of eminent 
men, forming a number of volumes. An abridgcd history of the Müslim 
kingdoms. An cx?.minaıion into the crcdibility of Trâditionisıs. A 
chronological biography of those vvho bore ıhc title of (Tabagol 

al-lluffâz) in tvvo volumes. A biography of Qıır'âıı-tcA<İCTS{Tabag ıl al-Qurra) 
a copy of vvhich vvork is in Ihc Bib. dıı Roi. An abridgmcnt of the 
Khatib's History of Baghdad and of al-Sanı'âni‘s. An abridgmenl in ten 
vu/ımıes of the history of Damascus; another of the Hâkim’s History of 
Nnishâpûr. The history of al-Hallâj; an abridgmcnt of Aba'l-Fida's 
Gcography, ete.—{Al-Manhal al-Şnfi. vol. V. fol, 86 verso). 

In the original tcxı, the vvord cmploycd is ıadwin (jjjjJd). 

3 Abu'l-Nadr Sa'id İbn Abi ‘lireba Marvvan, a native ofBaşrah 
and a »laır/a to the tribe of‘Ali, learned the Traditions from Nadr Ibn 
Anas Ibn Malik and Qutâda; İbn Mubârak vvas one of his disciples. 
According to al-Bukhfıri, he dicd A. H. 156 (A D. 772-3) 7o6agâ« ııl- 
Muhııdditbin, MS. No. 7.36. 

■3 Aba ‘Urvvah Ma'mar İbn Abi ‘Urvva Raşhid vvas a mawlıi to the 
tribe of Azd and a native of Başrah but he svıticd in Yemen. He learncd 
the Traditions from al-Zuhri. and among his ovvn pupils he had al- 
Hıavvri, İbn ‘Uyainah and İbn Mubîlrnk. He dicd in the month of 
Ramadan. A. H. 153 (Scpıembcr. A. D. 770) or by another statcmcnı. in 
158. -{Tııb.-ııl-.\fııhaıl}. 
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and Sufyan al-Xhawrî wrote his hook the Jsmi'. Very soon 
aftcr, Ibn Hişham, Layth İbn Sa‘d, and Abd ‘Allah İbn LahVah 
composcd their works ; then followed İbn al-Mubsrak and the 
Qâdî Abn Ynsuf, at which period the classification and registering 
of knQwledgc was carried to a great length. The treatises on 
grammar and on the language were then drawn up,ı as also 
history and the adventures of the desert Arabs. Before this, ali 
the learned spoke from memory, and the Information which they 
communicated to their pupils was dcvoid of order, but from that 
time the acquisition of learning was rendered easy and its preser- 
vation by the memory became gradually less frequent.”* 

The task of tracing the progress of the Muslims in legal 
studies would be extremely difhcult fer a European pen, and the 
labour of many years would hardly suflBce for its accomplishmcnt. 
The observations which follow are therefore to be considered in 
no other light than as a very imperfect sketeh. On the fiıst 
establishment of Islamism, the text of the Qur'Stt'zxı& the example 
given by Muhammad sufficed to guide the first doctors of the law 
to the solution of the different ques;Ions to which the theocratical 
organisation of .the Müslim empire gave rise ; but soon after the 
death of their lawgiver, the State of ihe Arab people underwent 
an immense alteration ; a great portion of the nomadic tribes 
having abandoned their former moda of life on settling in the 
countries which they had subdued.* The possession of power 
and riches gave rise to new feelings, new ideas, and new manners 
they had entered into a new sphere of existence and found them- 
selves uuder the necessity of establishing a system of rules and 
regulations calculated to ensure the uniformity of their religious 
rites, and give a more comprehensive aetion to the principles 

■ Ibn Khallikân and the author of the Fihrist appear in a uumber 
of cases, to designate unwritten works by the term ‘kutub’ (books), and 
written ones by the word4 'kulub muşannafah' (composed books). This is, 
hovvcvcr, a poinı which requires further examinatioD, for 'kutub' may 
perhaps signify cojnpilations and 'kutub muşannetfah’ original works. 

2 This citation is copied from Abu’l-Mahasin's Nujûm under the 
year 143. 

2 In Ibn al-Jawzi's Talq:h, MS, No. 631, will be fuund the names 
of the Principal tabi'is who settied in the follovving places; T^‘if, 
Yemen, Yamâmah, Bahrayn, Kofah, Başrab, Madâin, KburSsan. Wâsh, 
Baghdad, Syria, Mesopotamia, the frontiers of Syria, and Egypt. 
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of their civil law. Thus Ihcir general code, the nıain points of 
which had becn previously fixed, reccived its development from 
the progreıs of the pcople in civilisation. 

Müslim law flows from four sources : the Qur\~ın, the 
Suıınah or Traditions, the general practice or common consent of 
the ancient imams, and the principles deduced from the compa- 
rison of these threc. The imperfeetion of the legal regulationı 
contained in the Qur’ân obliged the first Muslims to consult 
Mulıammad on those difüculties which the text of that work was 
inadequate (o solve ; his opinion was scrupulously followed, and 
the validity of his decisions was considered as inconirovertiblc. 
The ancient imâms, that is, the principal jurisconsults of the first, 
second, and ıhird centuries after tht Hijrah, founded their general 
practice on that of their predecessors, but some of them presumed 
to decidc on cases hitherto unforeseen, by means of analogical 
deduetions from the three first source of the law. These wcre 
called the Mujtahid imâms because they employed the utmost 
cfForts of their mind to attain the riglu soluiion of such qurstions 
as were submitted to their judgment.' Among those imâms 
Abn Hanifah, al-Shafi‘î. Mâlik, and Ibn Hanbal stood pre-eminent 
not only for their abilities but for the number of points vvhich 
cach settied of his own authoriiy and formed into a body of 
supplemcntary doctrincs. It naturally happened that these four 
held different opinions in some cases, but as ali the dogmas and 
İcading principles of the law had been already immutably fixed, 
their decisions related to questions of mere secondary iınportancc, 
and their doctrine, in the main, was perfectly orthodox. At the 
present dav, the difference 'vhich subsists betwecn the practice of 
their rcspcctivc followers lies in some pariicular modincations of 
the general form of prayer, and in the solution of some legal 
queslions relating principally to property. Of these four sccts, 
the Hanbalite and Mâlekite may be considered as the ınost rigid, 
the Shafite as the ınost conformablc to ıhc spirit of Islamism, 
and the Hanifite as the mildest and mosı philosophical of them 

l Kfııjıahid is derived from jahıl (elTorl). This litlc Ims long 
ceased to be in «se among the but itiş stili bornc in Persia by 

the chief jurisconsult of each provincc. Sonic of the older travcllcrs 
ıvrite this name Mıışhıahed and derive it from şhahad (to bcar witness 
to the trııth). The derivation of the \vord qa'id (chief) from (to 

judgc) is il mistakc of a similnr kind. 
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ali.' Tvvo othcr imâms, Abn Daw’ad al-Zâhirî and Sufyân 
at-Thawri, wcre also chiefs of orlhodox sects, but their opinions 
had not many follo\vers, and after somc tiınewere totally abandcu- 
ed. İbn Jarir al-Tabarl, whose reputation as an historian is so 
familiar lo Europeans, founded also a particular sect, v/hich 
disappeared soon after his death. 

The hcretical doclrines of the Shlites, who under the name 
of Rerfcfites OT Ismâ'llians, hold so prominent a place in Müslim 
history, had littie iniluence on Arabic literatüre; but the selence 
of scholastic theology, a Motazelite innovation, gave to the 
language a scientific precision which it had not hiıherto pos- 
sessed, and which was stili more deeply impressed on its style 
by the translations of Arlstotle’s works and those of other 
Greek philosphers, The art of medicine was received from 
foreigners; the early physicians were natives of India, the next 
were tributary subjects, and al-Kindîwas one of the first Muslims* 
by whom it v.'as praetised. The influence of medical writ- 

1 The follovving passage, extracted from Ibn Khaldun's Prole- 
gomena to his Univcrsal History, merits a place here; “The Science of 
Jurisprudence forms tvvo Systems: that of the follovvers of private judgment 
and analogy (ahi al-râ'i wa’l-qiy5s) who werc natives of Traq, and that 
of the follovvers of Tradition who were natives of Hijâz. As the people 
of Traq possessed but fevv Traditions, they had often recourse to analo- 
gical deduetions and attained great prohciency therein, for vvhich reason 
they vvere called the follovvers of private judgment: the imam Aba 
lianîfah, who was their chief and had acquired a perfect knowledge of this 
System, taught it to his disciples. The people of Hijâz had for imam 
Malik Ibn Anas and then al-Shafi‘i. Some time after, a portion of the 
learned men disapproved of analogical deduetions and rejeeted that mode 
of proceeding: ıhese vvere the Zahirites(foliowersof AbuDavvod Sulayman), 
and they laid dovvn as a principle that ali points of lavv should be takec 
from the Nufiş (text of the Qur'âıı and Traditions) and tha Jjmy (ıtniversal 
aceord of the aneicnt imâms)," 

2 It was önce supposed that al-Kindi vvns a Jcvv, but this is novv 
vvetl known to be false. Hc bclongcd to one of the most noblu Arabian 
tribes, that of Kinda. his father and grandfather vvere Muslims and his 
great-grandfathcr was one of Muhammad’s companions. It might be 
said that he vvas a convert to the Jevvish religion, but how then did he 
contrive to escape ıhc punislıment of death inflicted by the lavv of 
Muhammad upon apostates, and vvhy should hc have borne the title of 
the Philosopher of the Muslims? M. De Sacy has already remarked and 
refutcd this crr -.r in his Abdal latif, p. 487. 
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ings on general literatüre was necessarily very siight. Alchemy, 
an art cultivated from the most ancient times, was always a 
favourite study with the Muslims, and in this pursuit they made 
many discovcries which served later to form the hasis of che- 
mistry. Astrology, like alchemy, was one of the oldest delusions 
of the human raind, and, alıhough reproved by the Sunnah, it 
has alway8 continued to flourish in every Müslim country, but 
what they considered as its parasitical branch, astronomy, has 
long since faded and shrunk away. 

İt is generally mcntioncd by Arabic historians that the 
first madrasah (place of study) \vas founded at Baghdad in the 
year 459 of the Hijrah (A. D. 1066), by the cclebrated Nizâm al- 
Mulk. This statcment has led somo European writcrs to asserı 
that the first Arabian Academy, or CoIIege, was cstablished by 
that vizir. The idea \vhich they attach to these woıds is not, 
hovvever, very clear; if they mean that an acadcmy or college 
is an institution \vhich students nıust frequcnt that they may 
obtain their degrees, theıı they arc misıakcn in supposing nıadra- 
salıs to be the first cstablishmenis of the kind; and if they add 
that the academies were civil foundalions endovvcd wilh real 
estates, and containing ehambers or cells in which tire students 
lodged, they are stili wrong in the dalc, for, according to a very 
good authority, a madrasah was founded at Naysapnr for Abn 
l$hâq al-Isfarâinî, the celebrated Shâfitc doctor and professor, 
\vho, we know, died A. H. 418* A faci of this nattııc coııld not 
cscape the attention of the cclebrated annalist and biogıapher 
al-Dkahabt, and his observations on the subjeci are descrvitıg of 
a place here. He says in his Annals of I.slami.mr : “ Tliose 
who pretend that Nizâm al-Mulk \vas the first foımdcr of 
madrasahs are mislaken. Before his birih the JiaylıagiCnı madrasah 
eaisted at Naysapnr as ıdso the Saidian nuidrosalı; the latter \vas 
built by the amir Nasr İbn Sııbuktikin. a brother of the sultân 
Malnnnd, whcn governor of that city. The »lıird was founded at 
the same place by ıhcŞiT_/î prcachcr Abu Sa‘d Isına'il İbn ‘Ali 
İbn al-Muytanna of Astarabâd, one of the KJıanb al-Baghdııdi’s 

• His life is şiven in No. 48. 

* Cited hy al-Sııvır i in his Hhi/i ııl-Sfıılıa'tırn, MS. No. 6.S2. fol. 

235. 
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nıastcrs. The fourth was in the same cily, and had becn crected 
for the master Aba lshâq.” Al-Suynti, who cites the foregoing 
passage in his Kuşu al-Muhadarah' then subjoins some extracts 
from olher writers which also merit insertion: “The Hakim^ 
says in his article on the master Aba Ishâq: Before this madrasah 
ıhere M'Oi no oiher like it in Naysapar. from which it is manifest 
that olhcrs lıad been founded there previousiy. Tsj al-Din 
al-Subkl says in his work, cntiticd ol Tabagât al-Kubrah 
*Upon reflection I anı sirongiy inclined to think that Nizam 
al-MuIk was the first who cstablishcd in them a fixed al]owance 
for the snpport of studenis for I have not been 

' Al-Sııyn i died A. H. 911 (A. D. 1505). A fııll account of his life 
and il compicıc list of his writings will bc found in the work enlitled 
Soiuli liber ılc iııterprclibus Koraııi, by Mcnrsingc, Leydin, 1839. * 

î This is the celcbrated Abn ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Bati. 
His life is given by Ibn Khallikitn. 

3 Abu Nasr 'Abd al-Wııhh3.b Ibn Taqi al-Din ‘Ali Ibn Düt tıl-Din 
‘Abd al-Kâfi, a doctor of the seci of al-Şhafi'i and chief (jıdi (gH 'i 'l-gıı lâı) 
of Damascus, drew his descent froın one of those members of the tribe 
of Khazraj who took tıp arms for MuNammad. He bore the sıırnames 
of Tâj ul-Uîn (crown of religion) and al-Subki (nalive of Subk, a 
village in flgypl). This celebrated imânı was ciıııally illustrioııs as a 
jurisconsult, a ıhcologian, and a professor. One of his masters was the 
wcll-known historian Shams al-Din al- l3h ahabi. Hc fılled four times the 
plaee of g't'ti at Damascus, and officiated as a Khııtîb or preacher in the 
great ınosquc fouoded by the Omayyides Tn that eiiy. Among the 
numerous works whieh hc composed, themost reınarkable are—an abridg- 
ment oflbnHâjib’s (gramıııaiical) y/ork (tha Kâfiyolı); the chronological 
history of the Shafîte doctors, in three cditions designatcd as the at~ 
Tabaglt al-Kııbra (the greater), al-Tabagît al-İVusta (llte medium), and 
al-Tabaglı al-Sughra (_ılıe tess). He lefı diffci'ent pieces in prose and 
verse. Born at Cario, A. H. 728 (A. D. 1327-8); dicd of the plague at 
Damascus, A. H. 771 (A. D. 1369-70). İAl-Manhal al-Şîfi. Tab. al-Şhaf.)— 
His falher Aba'l-Hasan ‘Alî, surnamed Taqi al-Din, was a doctor of 
the scet of al-Shafi’i and cminent as a jurisconsult, a Aö/r, an inter- 
preter, a reader of the Qıır'ân, a thcologian, a teacher of scholastic 
divinity, a grammarian, and a philologcr. He \vas born at Subk in 
Şharqiyah, a province of Lowcr Egypt, A. H. 673 (A. D. 1274-5). İn 731 
he was appointed gxM of Damascus, where he actcd also as a professor. 
He died A. H. 756 (A. D. 1355), leaving afıcr Iıimahigh reputation for 
Icarning and virtue. Hc \vrotc some \vofks, of \vhich the principal is a 
commentary on the Qıır'dıı, entitled al-Dıırr al-Na;tuı in three voluraes. 
For furihcr dciails, scc ılıc Tııbag'ıı nl-SIvtfiy'in, .MS. No. 861. 
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able to ascerlain that such was previously thc case.” In corro- 
boration of thc preccding remarks other similar facts might be 
adduced and wilhout specifying Ihe existencc of a dar al-'ihn 
or house of Science opened at Baghdad under the patronage of 
thc vizir Sâpor İbn Ardaşhır, who died A. H. 416', we might 
refer, as M. de Hammer has already done, to the dar al-Hikmali^ 

1 See No. 241. 

2 The Dar al-Hikmolı differed from cvery other school 
and madrasah by the Sciences taught in it and by the peculiar 
object of its institution, which was to propagate the Batinite doctrines. 
See tA. ûeSacy, Expose de rhltloire des Druzes, vie de Hakem, p. cccxii. 
Al-Maqrizi, in his Khitat, gives the following account of this establisb* 
ment.:—The Dar'al-'JIm or house of Science, called also the Dâr al-Hikmah 
OT house of philosophy, was opened by the khalif al-Hâkim in the month 
of the latter Jumâda, A. H. 395. The public of all classes were admitted 
and had permission to read or copy, as they pleased thc works which the 
khalif had sent to it from his own libraries. The quantity of books which 
it contained was immense, and consisted of treatises on all the Sciences and 
on general literatüre; among these volumes were some written by the 
most celebratcd penmen. The interior of the establishment was carpeted, 
gilt, and hung with curtains över the windows and the doors and a 
number of guardians, slaves, and farrdşhes kept the whole in order. 
Lessons were given in it by jurisconsults, C«r’â«-readers, astronomers, 
grammarians, philologers, and physicians, who all received salaries for their 
Services. Paper, pens, and ink were always ready for the public. In the 
year 403 al-Hâkim sent for a number of arithmeticians, logicians juris- 
consultSj and physicians employed in the Dâr al-‘ilm; each class was 
introduced separately and discussed questions in his presence, after tvhich 
he clotbed them in robes of honour and made them rich presents. This 
establishment possessed an annual revenue of two thousand üve hundred 
and seven ty d/fiâ/'s for its support, of which sum a part was employed 
in the follovving manner: for mats, 10 dinârs: salary of the k^ıib ot 
copyist, 90 dinârs-, salary of the librarian, 48 dinârs; for water 12 dinârs: 
for the forrâşh, 15 dinârs; for paper, ink and pens, 12 dinârs; for the 
mending of the curtains, 1 dinâr; reparation of books and replacing lost 
leaves, 12 dinârs; a carpct for winter, 5 dinârs; for palınleaves, to strew 
lloor thc in Nvinter, 8 dinârs. —WhenSalâh al-Din rc-establishcd theSunnite 
doctrines in Egypt, he foundcd the college called after him al-Madrasah 
tıl-Şal- hiyah, and nominatcd thc şhay'^ Najm al-Din Muhammad 
ul-Khubu:hani as its presidcni, \vith amonthly salary of forty dinârs (about 
20 pounds) as chicf professor, and another of ten as administrator of 
thc tıaç/’s, ot property grantcd to thc cslablishment for its support. He 
ullowcd him besidcs sixty Egyptian ratis (pounds weight) of bread daily 

and two skins of Nile walcr.—(H /«h al-Muhâ.laro, fol. 235). 
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or kouse of wisdom establishcd at Cairo by the Fatimidc khalif 
al-Hâkim in the year 395 of the Hijrah, and to anothcr college 
founded by the same prince for students of the sect of Mâlik, 
A. H. 400.' It is, therefore, manifest that Nizâm al-Mulk was 
not the first who founded a madrasah or college, and it is easy 
to prove that academies existed long before his time; that they 
were held in the mosques, as is stili the case at Cairo, Ispahsn, 
Bukhâra, Qayrawân, and Fez. The Egyptian historians remark 
that under the reign of al-'Azîz Nizâr, public lectures on different 
branches of knowledge were opened in the mosque al-Azhar at 
Old Cairo and that the professors were paid by govcmment. 
Stili earlier Ibrâhîm Ibn Hişhâm al-Makhzomî^ causcd 
regular lessons to be given in the great mosque of Damascus; in 
the time of Bilâl Ibn Abı Burdah, who died A. H. 126, grammar 
was taught publicly in the mosques, and Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmân 
al-Sulamî, who died A. H. 74, taught the readings of the Qur'an 
in the mosquc of Kafah; it has been evcn handed do\vn on good 
authority that the iîrst who taught in a mosque and instructed a 
circle of pupils in the reading of the Qur'(in was Abu ’l-Dardâ, and 
he died A. H. 32.* We kno\v moreovcr that the first school 
for Arabic literatüre was established by Ibn ‘Abbâs, and that 
he himself gave regular lectures to an inımense multitude 
who assembled in a valley near Mekkah. A great number of 
passages might also be adduccd, if necessary, to prove that from 
the time of the Tâbi'ın* the regular academies or upper schools 
were held in the mosques; and that the scicnces taught thercin were 
such as related to the Qur’(in and the Traditions.* The names 
of ali the great doctors who professed in the dififerent cities of the 
Müslim empire are stili known to us, and from the Tabagnt al~ 
alone a chronolegical list of teachers might be dravvn up, 

■ See M. de Sacy's Druıes, tom I, pages cccxii and cccx[vi. 

â Ibrâhim Ibn Hishâm al-Maklızamî was one of Hişhâm Ibn 'Abd 
al-Malik’s provincial governors: that khalif died in the year 125 of the 
Hijrah. 

3 Al-Yâfi‘i Mir'âl al-Jaınıı. 

4 See note 2 of author’s preface. 

3 Duriog the first centuries of Islamism, professors received no 
other remuneration from their scholars than the presents which it was 
customary for the latter to give on passing to a higher cinss. 
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comnıenciııg \viih thc Tâbi'ls and desccnding to thc hıiest timcs. 
Mathematics, astronomy, med içine, and metaphysics were 
excluded from thc course of usual instruction, even in the 
ntadrasahs ' and could only be learned from private masters, as 
was stili the casc tili very lately. From the prccedingobservations 
it may be conciuded that Nizâm al-MnIk founded neither thc 
first madrasah nor the first acadcmy, and that the institution called 
after him the Nizamiah was merely one of the earliest civil estab- 
lishments for the propagation of leaming; the talent of its 
professors’ shed, it is true, a brilliant lustre upon its reputation, 
but the mosques continued nevertheless to be the only regular 
academies acknowledged by the law.* 

It appears from a number of passages in the different 
TabagVtts and in the work of İbn Khallikân. that the young 
student commenced his labours by learning the Çur'ân by heart, 
and also as many of the Trad dons as he was able to acquire at 
his native place; to this he joined a slight acquaintance with 
grammar and some knowledgc of poetry ; on attaining the age 
of from fourteen to sixteen, he began his travels and visited the 
great cities, where he learned Traditions and received certifi- 
cates of licence^ from eminent Traditionists. He then follotved 
the different courses of lectures which were held in the mosques 
or in the madarsnhs, and in some cases he attached himself to one 
of the professors and lived with him not only as a pupil, but as 
a menial servant. He there learned by heart the approved works 
on the dogmas of religion, and studied the commentaries on the 
same work3 undcr the tuition of his master ; he acquired a correct 

I The only exccpiion 1 havc hitherto rcmarked is oiTered by al- 
Hâkim's Dar al-Hikmah. 

1 Thesc observations will account for a singular statcmcnt made 
by al-Maqqari in his History of Spain, vvhere he says, MS. No. 704, fol 
60 recto; “Though leacning was highly valued by the inhabitants of 
Spain's gen İle and common, they had no madrasaAs specially established 
for thc propagation of learning; but ali the Sciences were taught in the 
nıosques for payment.” M. Gayangos has omittcd this curious passage 
in his abridged trau .lation of that work. 

3 See a note cn the subject of Ij^zahs, or certificates of capacity, in 
M. Hamaker’s Specimen Catalogi MSS. Bib. Lıigd. Bat. See also M. de 
Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. I, p. 123. 
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know!edgc of thc differcnt readings of the Qur^(/ı and of its 
orthodox intcrprctation vvhilst l\e pıırsued thc study of ancient 
poetry and philology, gramnıar and rhetoric, in ordcr to altain 
the faculty of appreciating perfectly the admirable siyle which 
characterises tlıe Qur'ftıı. The secondary points of jurisprudence, 
forming thc doclrines of the sect to which he bclonged, then 
bccame the object of his parlicular study, and an acquaintance 
with logic and diıılectics coınpleted his education. Having obtained 
from his professors certificates of capacity and licence to leach 
the works w]uch he had mastered, he found the career öpen to 
the places of t^atib or preacher, imâm, çrulı, muftı and professor. 
Such was the usual course of education, and its benefîcial 
influence on the mind and character cannot be doubted.' 

It is much more difhcuU to mark out the line of study 
followed by those who vvere destined to fiil places in the public 
administration. The kâtib should be not only, as his name 
implies, a good penman, but also a master.of the beauties of the 
Arabic language, well acquainted with grammar and the writings 
of the poets, a skilful accountant and gifted with a capacity for 
business.* Some kâtibs vvere employed to draw up State papers; 
others lo keep the public accounts and registers, or to receive the 
tithes and the rcvenues of the State : every governor of a pro- 
vince had his whose duty was to keep the correspondence, 
and to receive the taxes of the district, the rents of the govern- 
ment farms, ete. Out of this money a fixed sum was yearly 
remitted lo the sovereign; the governor reserving the rest for his 
own use and the payment of the troops, and persons entitled to 
salaries, such as tltc gatlis, the jurisconsults, the imams of the 
great mosques, the clerks in the public ofifices, ete. Part of it 
was absorbed also by works of public uıiliıy, and in defraying the 
expenses of his court. He was obliged besides to maintain the 
post-horse establishment, but the post-master, who acted also as 
a spy över the governor, was nominated by the sovereign. 


' It may be reraarked that nearly ali the Müslim authors with 
whose works we are acquainted, wcre either doctors of the law, or had 
followed the course of studies necessary to becorae one. 

2 The title of Kâtib was sometiraes given to copyists of the 
Qur'5ıı. 
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The great quantity of verses quoted by Ibn Khallikîn, and 
of which it may Nvith justice be said, Sunt bona, sunt mediocria, ! 
sunt malaplura, from the translator some observations. 

The decline of Arabic poetry can bc easily traccd down frora 
ıhc accession of the Abbasides to the time of the Ayyubites ; for 
many centurics the patrons of the belles-lettres were of foreign 
extraction, and vvriters who sought their favour wcre obliged to 
conform their own judgment to that of persons \vho were in 
general unable to appreciaıe the true beauties of literary compo- 
sitions. Works which had obtained the patronage of the prince 
could not fail to fix the attention of other poets who took them 
as models which they sirove to imitate and to surpass. The 
opinion held in the schools that the ancient gaşidalıs were master-. i 
picces of art contributed also to the perversion of good taste; 
their plan and ideas were servilely copied, and it was by refinement 
of expression alone that vvriters could display their talent; verbal j 
quibbles, far-fetehed .allusions, thoughts borrovved from the old 
writers and stained so as to be hardly recognisable, such vvere the 
means by vvhich they strove to attain originality; sense was 
sacrificed to sound, the ınost discordant ideas vvere linked toge- 
ther for the futile advantagc of obtaining a recurrence of words 
having a siınilar vvritten form or a similar pronunciation ; poets 
vvrote for the ear and the eye, not for the mind, and yet the high 1 

estimation in vvhich their producıions vvere hcld may be judged ı 

from the readiness of Ibn Khallikan to quote them. His tîîsle 
vvas that of tlıe age in vvhich he livcd, and the cxtracts vvhich he 1 

gives enable the reader to form an idca of the Arab mind at the ; 

period of the Crusades. The same fecling of impartiality vvhich | 

induces me to express so severe a censure on the generality of the ' 

islamic poets, obliges nıc also to make some exccptions. The ^ 

of al-Mulanabbî are full of fire, daring originality, and 
dcpıh of ıhought; he often rcachcs the sublime, and his style, 
though blemished by uccasional fauUs, is very fine ; al-Buhlurî is 
remarkable for gracc -ınd elcgance; AbuT-‘Alâ for dignity and 
beauiy, but Ibn al-Fârid secms superior to them ali; his picces 
tcenı vvith sentimeni and poetry ; in his mystic rcveries he soars 
tovvards the confines of another world pervaded vvith spiritual 
bcauty ; and glides vvith the reader from one enehanting scehc to 
another; the judgment is captivated by ıhc genius of the poct. 
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and can hardly perceivc thc trails of lalsc lasic \vliicli disfigure, 
from time to lime, his admirablc siyle. 

Having poiuted out Ihc influence of ıhc gOiidah or clegy, it 
may not be amiss to sketeh Ihc plan gcncrally followed in ihis 
spccics of composiıion. The pocı, accompanicd by iwo fricnds, 
approaches, afıcr a long journey through the desen, to thc 
place whcrc hc saw Iıis misircss Iho ycar before and vvlıcrc he 
hopes to meet her again. At his requcst ıhcy dirccı ıhc camels 
on which they are mounicd towards ıhc spot, but thc ruins of 
the rustic dsvellings, ıhc svilhcrcd moss, brusinvood, and branehes 
of trees wııh wJıich wcre formed tlıc frail abodes wlıerc thc tribe 
has passed thc summer, thc hcarth stones blackcııed by tlıe fire, 
the solitary raven hovering around in seareh of a scanty nourish- 
ment—cvery objcct he pcrceives strikes him with tlıe convietion that 
his bcloved and her family havc rcmovcd to somc other region in 
the desert. Overeome wiıh grief, hecdless of the consoiations 
of his friends who exhort him to be fimi, hc löng remains plunged 
in silent aflBiction; at length he finds relief in a torrent of tears, 
and raising up his head, hc extcmporizes a mournful elegy. He 
commences by mentioning thc piaccs \vhich hc had alrcady 
visited in hopes of finding her vvhoın he lovcd, and calls 
to mind the dangers which he had encouutercd in thc desert. 
He deseribes the camel which, Ihough fatigued stili full of 
ardour, had borne him into thc depths of the wildcrness; hc 
vaunts his own couragc and c.\lols thc glory of his tribe. An 
adventure which happened on the prcvious night then comes 
to his memory; a fire blazing on a lofly hili had attracted their 
attention and guided them to the tent of a gcnerous Arab, 
wherc they found shelıer and hospitalily. Hc then praises thc 
charms of his mistress, and complains of thc pains of love and 
absence, vvhilst his companions hurry him away. Hc casts a 
parting look towards the placc wherc she had resided, and lo! a 
dark cloud, fringed with rain and rent wiıh lightnings, overhangs 
the spot. This sight fills his hcart with joy; an abundant 
shower is about to shed new life upon the parehed soil, and thus 
ensure a rich herbage for the flocks: thc family of his belovcd 
will then soon return and setıle again in their former habilation. 

Such may be considered as ıhc outlinc of thc pastoral 
goşidah; in these produetions, the samc idcas alraost constantly 
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recur, and thc same words frequenUy serve to express Ihem. 
The eulogistic gaydalı, or poem in praisc of some great man, 
assumes also Ihe same form, \vith the sole difference that, in 
place of a misiress, it is a generous patren whom the poet goes 
to visit, or else, afler praising the object of his passion, he 
celebrates the noblc qualities of the man \vho, is ahvays ready, 
with abundant gifts, to besto\v coıısolation on the affIicted 
lover. 

It resuUs from Ihis that a person familiar with the mode 
of composition followed in the ^aştda/t can often, from a single 
word ir a verse, perceive the drift of the poet and discover, 
almost ıntuilively the thoughts \vhich are to follo\v. He has 
thus a means of determining thc true reading amidst the mass of 
errors with which copyists usually disfigure Arabic poetry; 
knowing what thc poet intends to say, he feels no longer any 
difficully in disengaging the author’s words from the faults of a 
corruptcd lext. The same peculiarity is frequcntly perceptible 
in pieces of a fcw verses; these generally reprodüce some of thc 
ideas contained in the gaşidah, and for this reason ihey are juslly 
styled fragmants by Arabic vvriters. 

There exist also some composilions of an original form; 
such are thc dubayı or distich, and ıhe ma\vîtlia, both bQrrowed 
from the Persians, and the muwaşhşhaha, invented in Spain by 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih.' Pieces of this kind becaıne general favour- 
ites by thc novelty of Iheir form and maiter: the matordia was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the ııımvashşhalta was cultivated 
wiıh passion and âltained its perfeclion in Andaluşia,' \vheiice it 
was transponed to the East. İt cannot be dcnicd that thc Moorish 
pocts, wiıh ali thcir extravagance of ıhought and cxpression, 
\vcrc far superior in ıheir pcrception of ılıc bcauties of naıure 
and thc delicacies of sentiment to thcir brethren of thc East, and 
thc Europcan reader will often discover in thcir poems, wiıh 

I Consult on thc Mııwaşhşhnha Mr. de Hammer's mcmoir in the 
^our/m/for August 1839; and Freytags Arabisehe Venkunst, pagc 
417. In ıhe prinıcd cdition of Abu ’I-Fida’s Geography, preface page 
xii, will be found a mutvaşhşhaha by ıhe author. The distich and ma\ntia 
■re spoken of also by Mr. de Hammer in the memoir jusc mentioned, 
pages 167 et 168. In page 166 of the same memoir the wotd Haghrifıi^ 
is a mistake of the prinler for ‘Maf hribins'. 
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some surpris:, ıhe same ideas, metaphors, and systons of vcrsifica- 
tion which characlerise ıhe works of the ıroubadours and the 
carly Italian poels. 

An idea borroıved from ıhe anıc-Islamic poels and of 
frequent recurrencc in the gaşidahs of later authors is the 
tayf al-khiyal or phantom. The lover journeys wilh a caravan 
through the desert; for many nighıs his grief at being separated 
from his beloved prcvcnts him from sleeping, but ar length 
he yicids to fatigue and closes lıis eyes. A phantom Ihen 
approachcs towards him, unsecn by ali but himsetf, and in it he 
recognizes the image of his mistrcss, comc to visit and console 
him. İt was sent to him by the beloved, or rather it is herself 
in spiril, who has erossed the dreary was1e and fleeted towards 
his couch: shc loo had slept, but it \vas to go and see her lovcr 
in her drcams.> They thus meel in spite of the focs and 
spies who always surround the poet, ready to betray him if he 
obtain an intervietv wiıh tlıc beloved, and who areso jcalous that 
they hinder him from sleeping, lesı he should sec her image in his 
dreams; it is only \vhen they slumber that he dare close his eyes. 

The figurative language of ıhe Müslim poels is often 
difficull to be undcrstood. Tlıe narehsus is the eye ; ihc/eei/e 
stem of that plant bends languidly under its flower, and thus 
recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. Pearis signify bolh 
tears and teeth ; the lalter are sometimes called hailstones, from 
ıheir vvhiteness and moisture ; the lips are contelians ot rubies; 
the gunıs, a pomegranate flower ; the dark foliagc of the myrtle 
is synonymous with the black hair of the beloved, or 
with the first dow)i which appears on the chccks of youths 
at the period of puberty. The down itself is called the ‘idhâr* 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of the idhâr is compared 
to the letters lânt (J) and ımn (ö) 

I ‘Fuller information on this subjccl \vill be Toıınd in a mcmoir 
iııserled by me ili t\-\c Joıınml /Uiatique foT 1838. 

•The ‘idh'ır mcans the portion of bcard grosvingjust bclow the ears 
and then oy mcionymy the term is applied to ıhe portion of chccks whcre 
bcard grows. İl is gcncrally used in ıhe latter sense_ Ed. 

îCuruIs locks arc compared to ıhc Icticr l-.ım and nün 

rather ıhan the do'*'*'s. In somc verses quotcd by İbn KhAllikân 
taulograph) \ve have and not j —£,/. 
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lîiııglets ıracc on ıhe chcck or neck ıhe lettcr •ııaı/ (jlj) : tlıcy are 

also callcd scorpions, eiılıer for their dark colour or thcir agiıated 
movemcnıs * ; the cye is swoıd; ıhe eyclids. scabbards ; Ihc 
whi!eness oT ihc complesion, camphor : and a mok or beauty 
spot, ımısk, Nvhich tcrm denotes also dai k lıair. * A nıole is 
sometimes conıparcd also to an ant creeping on ıhc check 
tO\vards thc honey of thc moulh : a handsome face is both a 
full moon and day ; black hair is night ; thc waist is a willow- 
braitch or a lance ; ıhc waler of the face is self-respecl ; a poet 
selis the \\ ater of his face when he bcstovv s nierccnary praises on 
a rich patron dcvoid of cvery noble quality. 

Sonic of thc verses quoted by İbn Khâllikan arc of a naturc 
such as prccludcs translation. Had they becn composed by a 
fcmalc on youth whom she loved, ıhey would scldom offer any 
thing objecıionablc ; but as thc casc is not so, ihey are utterly 
repugnant to Europcan readers. Propriety suggested their sup- 
pression, but as it was requisite to give an idea of what they are, 
a few of ihem have been arraycd, and rather awkwardly, in a 
Latin garb. It must not, however, be supposed that they arc 
always thc produce of a dcgradcd passion; in many cases they wcro 
the usual exprcssions of simple friendship and affection, or of ihose 
platonic atlachmcnts \vhich thc translated works of some Greek 
philosophcrs first taught thc Muslims. Iııdeed, love and friend¬ 
ship arc so closely confounded by them, that they dcsiguate both 
.fcclings by thc same word, and it is not uncommon to meet 
epistles addressed by one agcd doclor to another and containing 
sentiments of the strongest kind, but vvhich arc thc expressions of 
friendship onIy. İt often happcns also that a poet describes his 
mistress under the attributes of the other scx, Icst he should offend 
that exccssive prudery of oriental feelings vvhich, since the 
fourth century öf Islamism, scarccly aUows an allusion to vvomen, 

t The author of the Scholia on Thucydides, A§, 6, remarks that the 
word "Scorplo"* was eraployed to designate boys, curis. 

^ In a second memoir, which I bave inserted in the Journa 
A$iatique for February, 1839, will be found a nuraber of observations 
relative to these metaphors, with esamples. 


•In original the Greek form is given.— Ed. 
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and morc particularly in poctry ; and tlıis ı igidncss is stili carricd 
so far, thai al Cairo public singcrs darc not amuse ıheir audilors 
wiıh a song in which ıhc beloved is indicalcd as a femalc. Some 
of ıhosc pieccs lıavc also a ınystic import, as ıhc commcnıators 
of Hafiz, Sa'dı, and.Shcbisteri havenoı failcd to observc. Iıı the 
Journal Asiaiique for Feburary, 1839, will bc found a note on this 
subjcct insertcd by the vvritcr, and Buckingham’s Travc’s in 
Assyria, vol. I, p. 159 of the Svo cdiıion, offer some pages in 
accordance \vitli the opinion tlıcrc advancod. U cannoı hovvever 
be denied that the fcclings \vhich inspired poetry of this kiud 
wcrc no; aUvays püre, and that polygamy and jealousy have 
infecied ıhc morals of some easıern nations \viih the foulest 
corrupiion. 

Ibn Khallikân drew up his \vork, A. H. 654 (A. D. n56>, 
but during ıhc remainder of his life hc coniinued to improve it by- 
additions and correetions.* These alıcrnations arc frcqııcntly 
perccptiblc, even in the translalion thcir insertion in the text 
having been cffccted wiıh so littic aitontion, that in many places 
they interrupt the primitive narration; this, howevcr, is not 
considered by Orientals as a dcfcc;, ıheir cusıom being to place 
ali notes and illusırations in the body of ıhc work. Tlıe author 
publishcd new cdiıions ofhi* Biographical Dictionary at different 
periods, and the latest \vas follotved by the writer in preparing for 
ıhc press the cdiıion of the Arabic ıcxt from \vhich ıhc follovving 
translaıion is made. 

The difficulty of rendering a \vork of this ıiaturc inio a Euro- 
pcan language can be apprcciatcd by ıhosc on1y \vhû have 
madc similar essays; the \vrilerhad aı lirst ıhc intention of giving 
ilin a Frendi translaıion. and a portion of his lask \vas already 
cxccuıed'vhen he ofTered his \vork to the Orienlal Translaıion 
Commiltec; in compliance vvith ıheir wishes he rccommenccd 
it in Fnglish, and cndcavourcd to makc it as literal as hc possihly 
covild. Iı is iruc that ıltc idiomaıic e.\prcssions pcculiar to ıhc 
Arabic longue, the scholasıic tcrıns -and ıcchnicalıiics, ıhc leanıcd 


• Probahly some oılıcr lıands maJc aJJition in ıhc name oflbn-i- 
Kitnilikan. If ali such picces arc scparaicJ as wc have marfccj in this 
cdiıion; it "111 be obscrvcd thai-.hc '■lylc is quiic dilTcrent from that of 
!bn-i-Khallik;tn. 
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alluions and picccs of poetry do not always adınil of a close 
iranslaiion; to rcnder ılıem fully, clearly, and exactly is iucom- 
paiiblc with concisencss, and it was by paraplırascs only that 
such a task could be accomplishcd. Iıı some cases, wl\ere the 
tcxl itsclf required elucidation, thc translaıor has given the 
necessary informaiion undcr thc form of notes, and hc made it 
his particular çare to cope with cvery dilfıcnlty and clear up, if 
possiblc, every obscurity. Hc may not have becn alvvays 
fortunate in his efforts; in some cases hc has acknowledged his 
inabiliiy, and perhaps in many more hc may have been mislaken; 
but his constant endcavours to attain correctness will. he hopes, 
entitlc him to the indulgence of oricntalisls when they detecl 
his erros. 

A numbcr of biographical noticcs, dravvn from original 
and authentic sources, have bcen added in the notes, but there 
stili remain in this volüme the names of many persons whose 
lives are not given. For this, three rcasons are to be assigned: 
the first, that in the text of thc following volumes, these lives are 
to be found; the second, that thc transjator was unablc to 
discover who they were; and the third, that the Information which 
he had oblained rcspectiug them was too slight to merit men- 
tion, and he preferred waiting some ,time longer, in hopes that 
further researches might bc more successful and lead to results 
worthy of insertion in an cnsuing Volüme. 

The Nvork itself is arranged in alphabetical order, but as 
a great majority of thc persons \vhosc lives it contains are 
usually designated by a particular surnamc, it was absolutely 
necessary that a general index of such appellations should be 
given; who but an oriental scholar could know that the life of 
thc poet Abu Tammâm is to be found under the name of Habıb; 
that of al-MutanabbI under Ahmad; and that of al-TabarI, 
the historian, under Muhammad? It is hardly necessary to 
observe that the Arabic nomenclatüre of persons is composed— 
first, of the surname, as Abu Bakr (r/ıe fatksr of Bakr)-, then, 
of the real name, as Ahmad; next, of the patronymic, as Ibn 
Jarir (the ton of Ganr)] and then the ethnic name, as al-Azdı 
{belonging to the tribe of Azd), al-Mişri {native of Misr, ot Egypt), 
ete., to which must bc added nicknames derived from some 
particular circumstance. 
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The gcncalogies are sometimcs cxtended to a great length, 
but it will be perceived, upon exa’uinatioa, that in this the 
author‘s design was to point out correctly the descent of the 
individual from an ancestor who was well k.nown, and these lists, 
will be sometimes found ustful for tracing the relationthip and 
affilialion of the Arabic tribes. For the pronUnciation of 
proper natnes the translator has followed the auıhority of the 
Qnmas and al-Dhahabi. and for the names of places the Maruşid 
of al-Suy&tl and the Taqwim al-Buldsn of Abu ’l-Fidâ. The 
autograph manuscript of İbn Khalliksn. in vvbich every word of 
doubtful pronunciation is accoınpanied with the vowel points, 
was also of the greatest service to the translator, but a portion 
of this volüme had been already printed before he was aware 
that a document so precious was in existence. On receiving it 
from the proprietor. Dr. Cureton, to v/hom he acknow]edges 
hımself deeply indebted for so great a favour, he reviewed his 
translation from the beginning and verified ali the points res- 
pecting which some doubts were stili remaining on his mind; 
the results have been inierted in the additional notes. Whilst 
the last part of the volüme was in the course of translation, the 
autograph was constantly consulted and for the second volüme 
it will be equany useful. 

The transcriplion of Arabic proper names by means of the 
Roman alphabet offcrs great difBculties, and in this part of his 
task the translator aimed simply at representing the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word as it would sırike a European ear: a system 
liable to many objections had the original text not been 
published. The kh represents the gh as pronounced by the 
Scotch in daughter, the Spanish j, or the German çh pronounced 
with emphasis. The gh is an r deprived of its rattling sound ; the 
a is to be pronounced as in man ; the 3 as in father ; the i as 
in pin ; the l as the ee in been ; the u as in but ; and the o as 
the oo in soon. The circumSex serving to mark the long vowels, 
has been sometimes omitted, either by inadvertence or because 
the name was so familiar that the presence of such a sign was 
needless. The names of some places are given according to the 
corrupt pronunciation current in Europe; thus Mawsii is wriıtea 
at Mosul; al Qıhirah, Cairo ; Halab, Allepo, eıc. 
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IN the name of God, the Merciful, the Clemcnt M Thus saith 
the needy suppliant for the mercy of the Most High, Shams 
al-Din Abu T-'Abbss Âhmad Ibn Mubammad Ibn İbrahim Ibn 
Abl-Bakr Ibn Khalliksn. follower of the sect of al-ŞhsfiT. 

Praise be to God, to Whom alone belongeth the attribute of 
etemal eniştence ; Who hath passed on His creatures the doom of 
death, and prescribed to ali living beings a certain term, beyond 
which they cannot pasa when önce it is expired ; Who, in this 
sentence, hath dealt equa1ly between the noble and the lowly>born, 
the powerful and the weak: to Him do I give praise for His 
abuudant favours and His gifts pura (/rom ili ); such praise as a 
man can offer who avoweth his inability to reach even the lowcst 
strain of (fitling) eulogy: I bcar witncss that there is no god 
but the only God, Who hath no partner (ın His power) î such 
wiıness as a man can bear who showeth at ali times a sincere 
heart, and who hopeth in the mercy of hiı Lord, morning and 
evening: 1 bear witness that Muhammad, His servant and apostle, 
ts the most eacellenı of the prophets, the moıt noble of the 
saints ; and tbat it iı he who inviteth to walk in the white path 
(o/ salvation) : God grant to him and to his family of illustrious 
princes such blestings as may endure while heaven and earth do 
last; God be gracious to his wives, and to his holy and pious 
Companions. 

The motive svhich induced me to compose this work, form- 
ing an historical compendium, was this: 1 had always been 
intent on studying the history of those men of renown who lived 

1 İn trsnslatins this well-knowD espression, which tlıe MusHms 
place at the beginniog of ali their books I have taken al-Zamakhşhari for 
ıcif golde; in his commentary on the Qur'ân, this writer makes ıhe foUowing 
cmark; “The word Jiûhm~n denotes a more exten$ive idea than Rahim; 
for this reason, peoplo say (in speaking of God) "the Merciful {al-Jtahmân) 
In thl) world and in the nextand “the Clement (al-Ra^m) in this- varidi" 
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bcforc my time; I was desirous of kııovving the dates of their 
birth and death, and of İcarning \vho among them lived within 
the limits of each separate ccntury. The lesults which I obtained 
incited me to increase the stock which I had acquired, and to 
redouble ıny rcsearches; I applied my mind iherefore to the sludy 
of works written specially on the subjcct, and gathcred, from the 
moullîs of the masters versed in this Science, that information 
\vhich I could not fınd in books; I persevered in this pursuittili I 
had amassed a largo quantity of documents roughly drawn up, 
which contained tiıc cvents of a great number of years; I had also 
another portion of these facts impressed on my memory. It so 
happened, howcver, that when I had to recur to my notes, I 
could not find what I sought unless with some diEBculty, because 
they were not rcgulavly arranged; I was, therefore, obliged to 
class them, and I adopted the alphabetical order,. judging it more 
convenient than the cfaronological. In this I made it a rule to 
give the first place to those names which begin with a Iıamza, and 
the next to those in which the second letter is a hamza, or the 
nearest to it in order; thus, I put the word İbrahim before Ahntad, 
because the letter b stands nearer to the hamza than the letter h. 
This plan I followed up to the last, so that my vvork mıght be 
more easily consulted; it led, hovvcver, to the necessity of 
placing {in some inslances, the life of) a modern before that of 
an ancient, and of inserting the name of one person between 
those of two others who belong to a different class; but the 
convenience (/ aimed at) rendered this unavoidable. 

I have not assigned a place in this compendium to the 
Companions of Muhammad, or to the Tâbi'ls,^ a few only 
excepted, whose history many persons require to know; neither 
have I given the lives of the Khalifs, because the numerous works 
ou the subjcct rendered it unnecessary for me to do so; but I 
have made mention of a great number of lalenıed individuals 
with whom I was acquainted, and who supplied me with some of 
the information transmitted in this book; or else who lived in my 


1 The word Tebi'i means a follower; it is employed especially to 
denote a Müslim who had met with >orae of the Companions of Muhammad, 
but had never secn Muhammad himseif. 
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time, but whom I nevcr saw: Çıny object in this »va^) to make 
known to the future generation the circumstances of their life. 

I havc not limitcd my \vork to the history of any one parti- 
cular class of persons, us learned men, princes, amlrs, vizirs, 
or poets; but 1 have spoken of ali thosc whose names are familiar 
to the pubüc, and about whom questions are frequenlly asked; 
I have, however, related the facts I could ascertain respecting 
them in a concisc manncr, lesl my work should becomc too 
voluminous; I havc fixed, with ali possible exactness, the dates of 
their birth and death; 1 havc traced up their genealogy as high 
as I could; I have markcd down the orthography of those names 
which are liable to be vvriıten incorrectly; and I have cited the 
traits which may best scrve to characierize each individual, such 
as noble actions, singular anecdotes, verses, and letters, so that 
the readcr may derive amuscment from my \vork, and find it not 
exclusively of such a uniform cast as would prove tiresome ; for 
the most effectual inducemcnt to readiag a book arises from the 
variety of ils style. 

My work thus formed, it was incumbcnt on mc to bcgin it 
with a short invocatiou, iniendcd to conciliate Divine favour; this, 
joined to the rest, made up the preseni volüme, which I dcsigncd 
as a help to my memory, and which I intitled: Book of the Dcjths 
of eminent Men, and History of the Sons of the epoch; dıawn from 
yvritten sources and ora! traditions, or ascertained by personal 
observation; by this I intended that the contents of the work 
should be denoted by the title alone. If any pcrson posscssing 
Information on the subject I havc trcated, perccive faults in this 
book, he will do a meritorious action in corrccliong them afier 
due verification'; for 1 myself have spared no pains in dratving 
from works of establishcd rcpute for accuracy, and have nevcr, 
ıhrough carelcssness, ciıcd cxtracts from doubtful atılhoriıics; on 
the contrary, I have done ali in my power to aitain corrcctncss. 

1 put this \vork in order in ıhe ycar 654 (A. D. 1256), at 
Cairo, though taken up by other avocalions and living under 


1 This inconsiderate authorizatton of changing and correcling is 
ıhe main cause of the numeroiıs discrepancies betıvecn the manuscripls 
of İbn İÇhallikan's work. 
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circumstances uııfavourable lo such a task. The reader ouglıt 
ıherefore to excusc mc, and consider that it was tlıe motive I 
staicd which induccd me lo underıake it, and that no vain fancy 
could ever ha ve inspired my mind wiıh tlıe abstırd idea of 
ranking anıong auılıors : a currcnt proverb says, There are men 
for each buvness'. and how could such an honour happen to me, 
who have but a limited sharc of information in this Science? 
Besides, he who boasis of a'talent with which hc is not giftcd, 
is like onc who arrays himself in the garb* of falsehood. God 
prcscrve us from falling into the gulfs of error, and grant us, 
throiıgh His grace and bounty, that surest safeguard, the know- 
Icdge of our rccTİ abilitics. Amen. 

I The word > clu;ıl of Igarmem) is employed here 

and elsewhere, to signify a süit of clotlıes—See de Sacy's Hariri, p. 65, 
I. 15. As the clothing of the ancient Ar.ıbs consisted of an j\j\(iz'ir, tied 
round the waist), and a ıhrovvn över the shoukicrs), the 

ıtu.!! ntımber is very naturally made use of to denote the entire dress. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

1. İBRAHİM AL-NAKHA’İ 

Aba 'Imrân, surnamed also Abu ‘Ammâr, İbrahim Ibn Yazld 
Ibn al-Aswad Ibn ‘Amr Ibn RabVah Ibn Hârithah Ibn Sa‘d Ibn 
Mâlik Ibn al-Nakha‘ al-Nakha‘î, naiive of Kafalı, and a celebrated 
imânı and doctor, was onc of the Tobais. Though he had seen and 
visiled ‘Âaişha (\vi(1ow of Mvhammad), thcre exist no authentic 
traditions received by hini from her ; he died A. H. 95 or 96 
(A.D. 713-4), aged 49, sonıc say 58, but the firstnumbcr is correct. 
■When the death of al-Nakha‘I drew ncar, he \vas sorciy troiıbled 
in spirit, and being spoken to about it, said: “What pcril can be 
greater tlıaıı mine ? I must expcct a messengcr from my Lord, 
sent to announcc to me cither paradise or hell! I declare solemniy 
I woııld rather remain as I aın now, with (my souU) struggling 
in my throat, till the day of resurrection {ıhan undergo such a 
hazardy\ His mother, Mulayka, daughter of Yazld Ibn Qays, was 
sister to al-Aswad Ibn Yazid al-Nakha‘I^ who \vas therefore 


1 In the original Arabic, the woTd my soııl, is undcıstood; 

two similar cases occur in tbe Qıır'ân: scc Flugcl’s edition; Surat LVI, 
verse 82; and s. LXXV, v. 26. 

2 Abu *Amr al-A5wad Ibn Yazid Ibn Qays al-Nakhn'i, one of the 
Tabai'is; in his youth, he saw the Khalifs AbuBakr and'Umar, and leamed the 
traditions from the Khalif Ali; Ibn Mas'ad (see de Sacy’s Anihologie Gram- 
maticale, p. 38); Mu'âdh (de Sacy's Chrestomallılc Arab. t. III. p. 149); and 
'Aişhah. His exactitudeand authority asatradi(ionistwere univcrsallyadmit- 
ted; he died A.H. 75 (A.D.694) Anolher celebrated tâbi’i of the same family, 
‘Alqama Ibn Qays al-Nakha‘i, native of Knfâh and uncic to al-Aswad, was 
one of the greatest doctors of his time; he learncd the traditions from 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman. ‘Ali, Ibn Mas'ad andÂişha. His merit wns held in such 
highestimation, that the Cc.'nıpan/onrofMubammadthetnselvcsconsultedhim 
on questions touching the law. He died A. H. 63 (A.D. 682-3) {‘Uthmani’s 
Tabaqât al-FuqaUa, manuseript of the Biblioıhegııe du Roi, No. 755). 
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maternal uncic to İbrahim. Na^ıa'ı means belonging to 
al-Nakh'a which is a grcat branch of the tribc of Madhh'j. in 
Yamen; al-Nakha‘s name was Jasr Ibn ‘Amr Ibn ‘Ulla Ibn Jald* 
Ibn Mâlik Ibn ’Udad; he was surnamed al-Nakha', because he 
had removed far away, inta^a'a, from his people: this tribe has 
produced a great number of remarkable men. Others have givcn a 
difiFcrent genealogy of al-Nakha‘, but the one here given is correct; 
it is taken from Ibn al-Kalbl’s Jamharat al-Nisab (Universal 
Gencalogist). 


2. ABU THAWR İBRAHİM ALKALBÎ 

The doctor Abu Thawr İbrahim Ibn Khalid Ibn Abi 
‘1-Yamân al-Kalbi was a disciple of the imam al-Sha6‘l who 
taught him those aucient sayings’ which he has transmitted to 
posterity. This emiment doctor and trustworthy traditionist on 
rcligious affairs \vrote somc works on the Ahkmı^, and he cvinced 
in ihese trcatises an equal knovvledge of the tradiıion and jurispru- 

1 Thcse ancicnt sayings wcre probably old provcrbial cxpressions 
used by the Arabs of the Descrt, who alouc \vere supposcd to know perfect- 
)y the püre Arabic. Al-Şhafi‘t had passed t\venty ycars of his life in the 
desen, studying the language; he had, besides, a profound kno\vlcdge of the 
ancienı history of the Arabs. (Uthınini's Tabjqıt, f. 24, reıso.) 

2 The Akfnm, or Scnieııces, are the'artielcs \vhieh eoınposc ıhc 
codc of Muslini law; they have been dra\vn from four sourees: ıhc Qıır'âıı ; 
the Suiına or traditions; the general consent of the ancicnt imams, and 
nnalogical deduetions obtainod from the comprison of those three. 
(O'Ohhson’s Tableıttı de rempi.-e Oilurnjıı, t. 1, p. 5 of the Introduction 
FlugcPs Hâjji KJ^alifah, 1.1, pp. 177, 332.) 

•The translator has rcad it Khâlid and the editör of Egyptian cdition 
Mohi al-Din Abdul-Homccd has given in footnote vaciants.— Etf. 

[For further reference,i7rfc Ibn-i-Hajar ‘.Ascjalâni’s Tahdh’h at-Tahdhîb 
published by Dâi’rat aI-Ma‘ârif, Hydcrabad, Deecan, .A. H. 1325, Vol. T, 
p. 177 and Sam'âni’s Ansüb f. 557 a. 

İn genealogical table ons diPTerence deserves mcıuion: İbrahim 
Ibn Yazid Ibn Qays Ibn al-Asw.ıd. The name of Qays is omitted by Ibn 
Khallikân. Aıısâb, f. 557 n.—£VA] 
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dince. His first sludies werc taken up vvith thc doctrines of tho 
Rationalists*, bul al-Shâ‘fai*Is. having conıc lo ‘Irâq, hc Nvcnt oflen 
lo see hım, became his follovver, and renouncod the opinions of his 
former seci. He persevered in his adhesion to al-Şhafl‘îs principles, 
and died Ihe 26th Safar,* A. H. 246 (A.D. 860), ai Bajhdâd, w)ıerc 
he was buricd in the cemetery by the gute of Kenss. Ahmad İbn 
Hanbal said of him: “I look on him as a second Sufysn al- 
Thawri^; 1 have known hini as a zealons “Suniie for the last fifıy 
years 


3. ABU ISHÂQ AL-MARWAZr 

Aba Ishâq İbrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Işhaq-al-Marwazî, doctor 
of thc scet of al-Şhâfi’i was the greatest mufti and professor of 
his time. He learned the principles of jurisprcdence frotn Abu 
‘l-‘Abbas İbn Surayj; and having attained great excenence in this 
Science, he succeeded Ibn Surayj as chief of the Shahtes in ‘Irâq. 
He composed raany ıvorks, and commentcd thc Mukhtaşar, or 
Abridgment of the Doctrine of al-Shafi‘I by al-Muzanî. He was 
for â long lime professor and muftî at Baghdad, and a great 
number of his pupils attained eminence. It was after him that 
the Street of Marwazî, in that quarter of Baghdad called the Grant 
of al.Rabl,^ received iıs name. Towards thc end of his life, he 


[For futher rcference vidc Tahdhib. Vol. I, p.',118 and Ans'ib f. 485 
b.—Ed.] 

1 The foIIoweıs of Aba Hanifa’s doctrines were called Rationalists, 
by the members of the other threc orthodox sects, because tbey preferred, 
İD certaİD cases, the guidance of reason lo that of tradition, in deciding 
legal questions (Şhahıastani; Focock’s Specimen I/ist. Ar., p. 292). 

2 Literally thut: "ke is to me as if he were in the skin of Sufyân 
al-Th-awri.*’This passage is to be found also in Uthmani's Tabaglt (fol. 
49 r.) where the word rendered by skin is ıvritten mislâkhi the vowel points 
having been added by the author himself; this circumstance leavea no 
doubt of the correctness of the reading given in the printed Arabic text. 

3 Some particulars respeeting the Gram of Rabi ‘will be found in 
the life of al-Rabi Tbn Yonus. 

22 May.—E4. 
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set oııt for Egypt, wlıere lıc finishcd his days thc 9ılı Rajab, 
A. H. 340 (A. D. 951)*, and was inierred ncar ıhc loınb of ılıe 
imam al-Shsri’i ; somc say he died a liulc bcfore midııight, on 
Sunday I Uh Rajab of ıhc samc ycar. Manvazi mcans belonging 
10 Manr eıl-Shğlıirnı. One of thc four capilals of ^lurâsân, ıhe 
olhcrs being Nayşhpur, Hcrât, and Balkh. This ciiy was so nanıcd 
in order to distinguislı it froın Marvv al-Rt.d : S/tnlı-inn is a 
Persian word, svhiclı signifies ıhe soııl of ihe king; for Shah means 
king, and jan, soııl: thc custonı of thc Persiîuıs being lo place 
thc conseqtıcnl bcfore thc antcccdcni, whcn in ıhe rclation of 
anncxion.^ This city was foundcd by Alesandcr D.hıı ’1-Qarnayn,2 
and is the seai of ılıe governmem of Khurasan. In forming thc 
relaiive adjccıivc frem Marvv. a z is added, as in Jlrızı. derived 
from Ray, and htaldıarzl, from Istakhr this is onc vvay of ils 
formation; but according to the opîhion of ihose vvho havc 
studied thc subjccı, sııch rclaiives are only uscd vvhen spcaking of 
lıuman beings: in ali other cases, thc s must not be added. 
Therefore onc niay say of a man he is a M(ır\\azl; and of a 
garmenı or oilter ihing. iı is Man\ı ; somc say, hovvcvcr, thal the 
X may be added in ali cases, and ihat the difference in ıhe form 
of the relaiive makes no difference in ils signification. The 
ramainder of oıır observations concerning these tvvo cilies vvili be 
found in thc life of ıhc Qsdi Abu Elâmid Ahmad İbn ‘.Âmir 
al-Marvvarrı.dhl. 


4. ABü ISH.NQ AL-ISFAR.VlNT 

The masicr Aba Ishâq İbrahim Ibn Muhannnad Ibıi İbrahim 
IbnMihrâıı al-Isfara'ini, surnanied Rukn al-Din {colunm of religion} 
docior of ıhc seci of al-Şhafi‘i was an able divinc in schoîustic 


1 Sce dc Sac.v's Crammaire Aıahır, vol. I, p. 47, for thc c.xptanation 
of these terms. 

2 Marvv al-Şhâhjân is probably ıhe ancienl Anliocha Margianae, 
foundcd by Alexander the Greut, and then catled Alc.vandria; having been 
Tuined aftervvards il vvas rcbııill by Anliochus, son of Sclcucus, vvho gave 
il his ovvn name. 

*11 Dccember.— Ed. 
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and dogmalic theology. The hakim Abu ‘Abd Allah* has spokcn 
him in these lemis: ”The generality of Ihe şhaykhs of Nayşhapar 
took lessons from him in theology, and his learning was acknow- 
ledged by Ihe people of ‘Iraq and Khurasaiı: he is the author of 
some imporlant \vorks; among others that great onc entitled : 
JcUtıi ’al-Jalt, at reatise on the dogmas of religion, and a refutation 
of the impious, \vhich I have seen in five volumes. The qâdi Abu 
’l-Tayyib al-Tabarî, being at Isfarâ’in, took lessons from him in 
the principles of jurisprudence, and it was for him that the 
celebrated collegc of Nayşhapnr was founded.^ *[Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Abd 
al-Ghâfir al-Fârisî cites his name in his continuation of the 
History of Nayşhapnr and speaks of him thus: “Hevvasoneofthose 
İcarned men who attained Ihc rank of mujtahid^ by rcason of his 
profound knowledge in the Sciences, and of his possessing ali 
the ncccssary qualificatLons for being an imâm (or chief of a 
sect). This doctor, the ornament of the East, used to say: ‘I 
wish I may die at Nayshâpnr, so that ali its inhabitants may pray 
över mc]and it \vas there he died, on the lOth Muharram, A.H. 
418 (A. D. 1027)4 His body \vas .afierıvards rcmoved to Isfarâ’in, 
where it ıvas buried in the chapel which bears his name.” The 
Shaykh Abu ’1-Qâsim al-QushayrT frequented his lessons, and the 
hâfiz Abfl Bakr al-BayhaqT, and other svriiers, quole frcquently 
in Iheir \vorks tradilions derived from him. He had heard the 
lecturcs of Abn Bakr al-lsmâ’ill,^ in Khurâsâıı: thosc of Abn 


1 The life of ıhe hakim Abii 'Abd Allah wlll be foıınd anıongsl (hose 
of the Mııhaııınıads. 

2 This is an imporlant fact for the literary hisiory of ıhe Muslinıs; 
it being generally supposed that thcir first dollcge \vas foıındcd at B.a^hdâd, 
by Nizam al-Mulk, A. H. 459 CA. D. 1066). 

3 Those doctors \vho follovvcd the opinions of no other sect, but 
judged for themselves, \vcrc callcd ‘mujtahid'. (M. de Sncy's Chreslomnlhiııe 
/\rabr, t. I, p. 169). 

4 Abu Bakr Ahmad İbn İbrahim Ibn İsmail İbn al-'Abbas al- 
Isma'ili, onc of the great doctors of the sect of al-Şhâfı'i, \vas highly 
celebrated for his writings and his knovvledgc of the law and the tradi- 
tions, il great qunntiıy of ıvhich he pickcd up in his travels. He 

(.Coıud. on page 51) 

’[ 1 From "Abu M-Hasan" to “över mc’’ not in the -autograph.— Ed. 

120 February.— Fd. 
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Mulıammad Du'Juj* Ibn Alınıad al-Sajazi,^ in ‘hTtc/', and also thosc 
of their contcmporaries. t[Wc shall spcak of Isfarâ’in in the 
article on thc shavkh Aba Hâmid Ahmad Ibn Mulıammad 
al-Isfarâ’iııî.] 

(For furtlıcr rcrorcncc scc) Aınnh, f. 33 b. —Et/. 


5. ABU ISHAQ AL-SHÎR.NZI 

The şhay^ Aba Islıâq İbrahim Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Ynsuf al- 
Şhirszî al-Fîrnzâbâdî sıırnamed Jamâl al-Din (beanty of religion), 
dvvelt in Bajlıdâd, and studied jurisprudence under many cmincnt 
men; he was an assiduous pupil of Abn ’l-Tayyib al-Tabari, and 
prohted by his lessons, he then actcd as his substitute, and was 
appointed by him direetor of repetitions (or ıtnckrıutor) of thc 
class; after which he bccame thc first imrun of his time in 


{Conid. from page 50) 

composed (1) A Commcntary on llıe JcinıV Sahih, or Collcclioıı of aullıenlic 
Traditıom; by Termedhî ; (2j a Mu'jam, , sviıich ireated probably 

of the iraditioııists, and thc right orthography of their names; (3) a Musııad, 
or CoIIeclion of Traditions traced up to the Khalif‘Umar—j.»,* ; 

a correct and excellent work, but voluminous. Isnıû'ili had for pupils 
his son, Aba Sa‘d, and nll the doctors of Jurjân; hc dicd in Rajab, 
A.H. 371 (A.D. 982), agod 94 years (Tabnqdt al-ŞhaJi'in. Tab. al-Fııqaba, 
Abıdfedae Annales, t. II, p. 551). 

1 The imam Abu Muhammad Ou'luj Ibn Ahmad al-Sajazî (of 
EeyVs/PH), celebratedand first iradilionist oî his days. This doctor 
was also an estensive trader, and becamc thc richest merebant of his time 
by his commcrcial expeditions. Part of his \vealth was empioyed in 
founding annuities for deserving persons in Mekka, ‘Iraq, and Scjcsiân; 
he was particularly liberal to men of learning. Hedied A.H. 351 (A. D. 962), 
aged91. Daraqu ni, a celebrated doctor, relates that DuTuj bought the 
bouse İD Mekka which belonged to al-‘Abbâs, uncle of Muhammadj for 
thirty thousand rf//Jorr. {Ycfi'is Mira'at al-janân; M^n., No. 637, fol. 264, 
verso;) 

♦The translator read it ‘Da'laj’.—Erf. 

t [ ] From “We shall” to “al-Isfarâ’ini” not in thc autograph.—Erf. 
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Ba-îhdâd,. Nizâm al-Mulk, having founded thc colicgc (callcd 
A^f:(7»ıoa/0 in thal cily, olTer<;d its dircctiou to Aba Ishâq; and, 
on his rcfusal, appointcd to that place Abu Naşr İbn al-SabbâyJı, 
aulhor of thc Shdmil'. this docıor filled thc siluaıion for a short 
period; thcn Aba Ishâq consented (o acccpt it, and held it lill his 
dcaıh: 1 have given the delails rclating to this in thc life of ibn 
al-Sabbâıîh to \vhich I, ıhcreforc, refcr the reader. Abn Ishâq 
wroic a numbcr of instruclive and uscful books, such as thc 
Mııha dhdh ob, a trcatise on the doclrines of his seci; the 7a;ı6ı/ı, 
or Cfl//, a \vork on jurisprudence; thc or Glinıpses, \vith a 

conımcntary \vhercin thc dogmas of religion are trcated of, the 
Nukat, or shreivci Devices on con\.TOvers\a\ subjccls; the Tabşirah, 
or Monilor; the Ma'nnah, or Succoıır-, the Tal'^iş* or sıımınary, 
a treaıise on dialectics, ete. The number of ihosc who profilcd 
by his instrucıion \vas very great. He composcd some good 
poelry, of wlıich I shall give the following verses; 

‘T asked of Men : Where is a ırue friend to be found ? 
Thcir ansNver \vas : To such there is no \vay ; cling, if thou 
can’st, to ılıc robef of the noble-mindcd ; for the man of noblc 
mind is scldom mel within the world.” 

It is related by the şhaikh Abn Bakr Muhammad al-Tartnsh! 
{yrhose life shall be giren later), that a clevcr pocl of Baghdâd, 
callcd ‘.Âsim, made the follovving prciıy verses in praise of Abn 
Ishâq (lo \vhom God be merciful) ; 

“Thou seest his body worn away by his aetive mind ; it bears 
the marks of that ardour \vhich fires his soul ; \vhcn thc human 
mind is great \viih lofıy tlıoughts, a body lean and worn is no 
disgrace.” 

Abn Islıâq \vas a man of thc utınost dcvoıion, and rigidiy 
auenlive to his rcligious duiics : his merits wcrc counticss. 
He \vas born at Firnzâbâd, A. H. 393 (A. D. 1003), and 
dicd in Ba-jlıdâd* on the eve of Sundııy.î 2lstof thc second 

* The titlc of his book is not mentioned in thc autograph copy and 
Ijaji Khalifah also has not mentioned il in the list of ^hirâzi’s works. Also 
»ce Cairo cdition, p. 10, footnotc.— Ed. 

'^It shoulc] be 'love’ according lo the autograph in which ıhcrc is 

ÎSundav, 5 November, 1083, appcars to be nurc correet.— Ed. 
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Jumada (according Co al-Sam'âni in his D ha >■/. bul olhcrs 
say ıhe Isı* Jumada), A. H. 476 (A. D. 1083), and 

was buricd llıc next morning in ıhc ccmeicry at thc gatc of 
Abrcz-t The follovving cicgy was ınade on lıis dcath by İbn 
Nâqiyâ, whosc life will bc found among lliose of ıhc ‘Abd Alliihs: 

“A fıual cvcnı haih sııuck oıır eyes wilh consıcrnation' and 
haih caused our tears lo floıv minglcd wiılı blood ! Whal hatlı 
happened lo fortunc 7 Shc cannot colleet her sircngılı, since 
the loss of her favoıırcd son, Abn lshâq. Say ; He is dcad ! 
but hismcınory lıaıh noı dicd ; il will livc and endure \vhilc Time 
doıh run his course. 

î[Muhibb al-Dln Ibn al-Najjâr-mcnıions Abn Ishâq in his his- 



it sigaiTıcs lilcrally : ıhe doy of rvsurreeıion is come ; which mcans 
thal his troublc and consternaıi''<n arc .-ıs greni .ıs iT ıhc day of jud(men( wer; 
alrcady prcicıu. (Sec other csampics in MaqrJzi's Histoirc ıles 

Mo/n/ınıt-r, t. I, p. 9S). Ths Pcrsiaıs u>c ıhe w ord in a siniilar sense. 


2 The hnfiz Abu‘Abd Allah Mu'ıammcd İbn Mahınnd Ibn <ıl*Hasan 
İbn Hibat Allah lb:ı ai-Muylsin, suınamed Ibn al-Najjâr, was 
br>rn at Ba^hdûd A. H. .*78 (A. D. IIS3); at ıhc age oflcr. he began 
to Icarn ıhe traditioıs, and whcn he had rcaehed his üftccnlh 
ycar, he was able lo oantinue his sıudies u'iıhoul assistance. 

. •. İl. Afıer havirg learned a greaı nuınber of tradiıions and 


masteıcd ıhc s*vcn dilTcrcnı maıncrs of 


reading ıhe 




he uııderiook a long journey, a ıd spenı twenty-scvcn ycars in 
visiling Syria, Egypi, Hijtz, and ıhc ciıics of Ispahân, Harrân, 
Herât and N.ıyjhapar ; during his travcis he carefully ıiolcd down 
whatcver informaıion he could colleet from ıhe illustrious and llıc 
obscure, from the high a id the low. ^ j^j ^ 

He was a man of decp and cxlen>ive küoıvtcdge, hunıble and pious, 
remarkable for his self-denial and holy life. He dicd A. H. 648 (A. D. 1245), 
at Bn?hdâd and was inlerred in thc cemetery of ıhc MarIyrs, 
tlji'‘''JI **’“ S®*® Harb. The besi know.ı ofhis wt)rks is the 


(Coııitl. 011 poge S I) 


“Friday, 6 October 1083, an.l so it secms t' be \srong. — Ed. 
tArabic if.M has Ahıcr but ıhc auıograph docs not support iı.— Eti. 
î ( ] From “.Vluhibb al-D.'n” to “in h's sicad” on pagc 55 is not in Ihe 
autograph.— Ed. 
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lory of Ba;?]ıdsd, and spcaks of him in thcse terms : “He was 
Ihe imrını of thc sect of al-Shsfi’i and one of Ihose men of merit 
\vhose reputation spread abroad : in learning and self-denial he 
cxcelled every person of his time ; and mosı of llıc learned in Ihe 
grcatcities \verc his pupils. Born and bred at Ihc ıown of Firozâbâd, 
in thc province of Fâris, he went to Shîrâz, where he studied 
under Abn ‘Abd Allah al-Baydâ\vii and Ibn Rânıîn^ ; from thence 
lıe proceedcd lo Başrah, whcre he iıad al-Ja\vzP for master ; in 
ıhe month of Şha\v\vsl, A. H. 415, lıe entered Baghdâd to sludy 
under Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Tabari. He \vas born A. H. 393.” “ I 
asked him, ” said Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi, “the date of his 
birth, and he mentioned to mc jome circumstances which point 
oiU the ycar 396 (A. D. 1006), as he said that he set out to 
travel in seareh of learning in ıhe ycar 410,’ and went to Sjıîrâz : 

(Con/rf. from paye 53) 

Supplement, ir sixteeıı volumes, to the History of BaShdâd by thc Khatib 
Aba Bakr Abmad al-Baghdâdi. Ibn Qâdi Şhuhba, ı^ho has furnished us 
with most of thc abovc delails, gives a list of si\teeD otber works by 
thc same author {TabaşUt al-Şhâfi'in. See also Hamaker's Specimen Caiafgi, 
ete., p. 247 and Biblioıhetiue Orient, Naggiar). 

1 Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Baydâwi, dcetor of ıhe 
scet of nl-Şhnfi't, was bom at al-Bnydn, a largc towo in the district of 
Istakhar. eight parasangs from Şhirâz. He studied jurisprudcncc in thc 
City of ’Atnul, and then went to BaShdnd. wherc he rcceivcd lessons from Abn 
Haınid al-Isfcrü'ini and other cclcbratcd doctors, and becamc himsetf 
professor and nıııfıi. Hc was wcll Icarced in thc dcetrines of his sect. 
and skillcd in controversy, logic. and dogmatic thcology. Hc dicd 
suddcniy at BaShdâd A. H. 424 (A. D. 1033). Among other celcbrated 
men born at-Bayda, was theQ.îdi Na.şr al-Din Abu ’l-Khayr‘Abd Allah Ibn 
‘Umar al-Baydâtvi, author of thc we;i-known Commcntary on thc Qur’ân : he 
died at Şhirâz, A. H. 691 (A. D. 1292) (Tab. al-Shafi'in, Tab. al-Fııqalıa). 

2 The şhaykh Abu Ahmad ‘Abd al-Wahhâb Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
‘Umar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ramin, native ol BaEhdâd, and pupil of the 
celcbrated al-Dârakt; hc was dceply learned in jurisprudence and dogmaıic 
theology, on which latter subject he vrrote somc esteemed works. Dicd 

A. H. 430 (A. D. 1039). 

3 1 have as yet met with no information respeeting this doctor. 

4 It appcars by this that studcnts began to travel at the age of fourteen 
OT fifteen: after having acquired whaıever insıruclion tbeir 'native place 
could afford, they wcnt lo dıffercnt counıries, studying succcssively in each, 
under doctors and professors of repute; they sometimes continued this 
wandering life for many ycars. 
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olhcrs hoNvcver placc his birth in 395, but God knows it bcst.” 
On his death, his pupils sat in solcmn mourniııg in the Niuımiya 
college, and aflcr that cercmony, Muvvyyad al-Mulk, son of 
Nizâm al-Mulk, appointed Abn Sa’d al-Mutvvalll to the vacant 
placc, but vvhen Nizâm al-Mulk heard of it, he wrote to disap- 
prove of that nomination, adding that the college should be shut 
up during a year, on account of Abn IslıSq’s death ; he then 
blamed the person who had undertaken to nll his place, and 
ordered the şhaikh Ibn al-Sabbâgh to profess in his stead.] 
—'‘Firnzabnd is a town in the province of Fâris, and it is 
believed by some to be the same city which is called Jnr so 
says Abu Sa’d al-Sanı‘âni in his work; the Amrrb : some persons 
pronounce the name of this town Fayrnzabrul. 


6. THE KHATIB ABU ISHÂQ AL-‘IR;\QI 

Abn Is]ıâq İbrahim Ibn Manşnr Ibn Musallam, native of 
Egypt and doctor of the sect of al-Şhafi’i, kno\vn also by the 
name of al-Trâqi (jtative of Irâq), \vas a preacher (khatjb) of 
the great mosquc (o/‘/4/Mr) in Old Cairo, and a talented juris- 
consult; he \vrote a good comracntary in ten volumes on tlıe 
MuItadhMab by Abn Islıâq ŞhirâzT. Though not a native of 
Trâq, he \vas called so, bccause he had travellcd to Baghdâd, 
and sludicd there for some time: \vhcn in thnt city, he look 
lessons in jurisprudcnce from Abn Bakr Mulıamınad Ibn 
al-FIusayn al-UrmâwT,* onc of Abn lshâq Şhirâzi’s disciples, 
and from Abu M-Hasan Muhammad Ibn al-Mubârak,* surnamed 
Ibn al-KalI, native of Baı^ıdâd. In his own country he studied 
jurisprudcnce under the qâdi Abu ’l-Ma'âlı’ al-Mujalli Ibn Jumay* 
(whosc life shall be given later); \vhen in Baghdâd, he was called 
al-Misri (the Egyptian), but he got the name of al-Trâqî on his 
return to Egypt. He is said to have related that his master, Ibn 


1 The iııi'iıı and jıııisconsult Aba Bakr Muhammad al-'Urmawi 
{native. of Ormiya in Adhcrbijân) \vas a pupil cf the celebrated Aba Ishâq 
al-Şhirâzi. Died A. H. 537 (A. D. 1142) (Tab. aI-Fııqa/ta). 

*.M. dc SInne writcs “Ibn al-Mubârik”.— Eıi. 
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al-Kl.;ıll. rccitcd to hini, in Ba'-Vdad. ıhc fcllouing vcrscs, bnı 
wiıhouı naming ihcir aıuhor: 

‘‘Falschoocl is rcndorcıl pk-;vsingif cloil'.cd in gildod icrnı.s; 

and Truth ınav ;onıciimcs as.'innc a rcpuUivc fcrm; in praising 
İıoney. you nıay Jay: This is ihe îaliva' of ıl.c hcc; in blaming. 
cali h:' ıhc cjcction of ıl.c \\asp. Dc-cvibc il uiıh sı;clı blamc 
and praisc as Uıis, and yon do nol cxaggcıalc : cicgant langnagc 
can makc darkncss <ııııl appcar likc liglu.' 

Al-‘lrâqî ıvas beni at Old Caii'O, A. H. 510 (A. D. 1116) ; 
he diccl in ıhai ciıy on Tluırsday. 2İsı of the fırst Jtnmda, 
A. H. 596 (A. D. 1200)*. and ua> buried al the foot of nıount 
Mııqattanı. Hc had a îon of great laicıu and mcrii, nanıed 
Abu Mul anımad 'Abd al-1 hıkın, \ih.o bccamc preachcr of ıhc 
ınofque on ıhc dcaıh of lıis father, and coınposed seme good 
scrnıons and plcasing poeıry, of \vhich ıhc follouing verses nıay 
be cilcd : ıhcy \verc \vriilcn ‘imâd al-Dîn İbn Jihrll, commonly 
callcd İbn Akhi ‘llnı. chicf of the ireasury-ofiîce in Cairo, wlıo 
had shaılcrcd his hand by a fail; % 

İmâd İbn Jibril has a hand \vhich bcars an evil mark ı 
thouglı given lo thicving. il had as yel c.'capcd a iardy anıpn- 

»aiıon : bul a fraclurc has happened to il now \vliieh \vill noı 
bc readily healcd.” 


L svrote oıhcr vcrscs in ıhe sanıc siyle of originaliıy as 
te prece ıng «lıiclı I havc, hosvcver, since mel wilh in ihc 

beVivL itl-Khilâfah (\vhose life shall 

belonc. ‘Abd ^ 

condemned lo dcâıh'('/br on a man 

/ mıdcı), and \sho was shol dead by 


cmploviü l)y Aıabicıvrilcrs-and İt that ili 
f ncYor faiu vaumin . .û''^«edbing the pl 
hon:yedlip,üfhismbiress. imbibed ft 


*Tl>odınc.honMboF,ida>,.Maa-h.-.f., 
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the person aulhorizcd to lake blood-rcvengc ; ihe arroiv striking 
İlim in the heart 

"From ıhe heart {ıhe middk) of ıhc bow you expc)lcd ils son 
{the arrov) ; and the bow sighed ; for a molher vvili sigh whcn 
separated from her child : bul ıhc bow svas not avvare that the 
arro\v you shot off would merciy pass from onc heart to another.” 

The idca expressed in the first of Ihese verses was laken from 
ıhc folIoNving lines, composcd by a native of Mauhreb : 

“No doubt of ıny aflliction \vhen my fricnds depart ; on 
that day of separation when I and sadness shall be {inseparable) 
broıhers 1 The very bow, ihough fonned of \vood, ulıcrs a sigh 
w)ıen forced to send away its arrow.” 

The idea in ‘Abd al-1-Iukm’s sccond verse is taken from a 
poem rhyming in «ı, by ‘Umarat al-Yamanl, and of \vhich \ve 
shall speak hereafler in that person’s life : al-Yamani, having 
come from Mekka lo Egypt, coınposed this poem in praise of 
the reigrnng princc. al-Fâ’iz ‘îsa ibn Zâfir al-'Ubaydi, and of his 
vizir, Sâlilı Talâ’i‘ ibn Ruzzik (whosc lives \vill bc found in this 
work)'; in the course of the poem, he lauds in these lerms the 
camcis which had borne him lo Egypı ; 

“They \vent forth al cvc from ıhe Ka’ba of al-Baflıâ and 
ıhc Harem’- lo visit the Ka'ba of generosity and nobleness. Did 
lhc icmplc know that, on İcaving it I should only pass from one 
harem {sanctmry) to another?” 

The follosving verses arc also by -Abd al-Hukm ; 

“When my beloved pcrccived my eyes pour forth tlıeir tears, 
she pressed mc lo restore the pearis \vhich had adorned her neck . 
astonished {then at her niistake) she smiled ; and I said to my 
friend : That \vhich she though lost is in her mouth.” 

1 Litcrally ; w ıhe liver. The .Ambic word signiSes also dnıt part 
of ılıc bow which is cqually distant from lhc ıwo extremities : there is a play 
upon this doubl: meaning in tlıe verses immediatcly following. 

2 Al-Balha, ıhe gravelly, is the name of (he vallcy in which Mekkha is 
büilt ■ lhc Harcın is ıhe sacred terrilory of Mekka ; the Ka’ba is the templc 
of that City tovvards which ali the Muslims turn when saying iheir prayei-s; 
a Ka'ba of generosity means a noble and liberal patron, on whom ali eyes 
are fixcd ıvith hope. 
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al-Kl.;ıll. rccitcu to hini, in Ba'-Vdicl. ıhc fcllouiııg vcrscs, bnı 
wiıhouı naming ihcir aıuhor: 

‘‘Falschoocl is rcntlorcıl pk-asingif cloil'.cd in gildod icrnı.s; 

and Truth ınav ;onıciimcs as.'innc a rcpuhivc fcrm; in praising 
İıoney. you nıay\ay: This is ihe jaliva' of ıl.e hcc; in blaming, 
cali h: ıhc cjcciion of ıl.c \\asp. Dc-cvibc il uiıh sı;ch blanıc 
and praisc as Uıis, and yon do nol cxaggcıalc : clcgant langnagc 
can makc darkncss <ııııl appcar likc liglu.' 

Al-‘lrâqî svas beni at Old Caii'O, A. H. 510 (A. D. 1116) ; 
he diccl in ıhai ciıy on Thıırsday. 2İsı of the fırst Jtıımdû, 
A. H. 596 (A. D. 1200)*. and ua> buried al tlıe foot of mouut 
Mııqanaın. Hc had a îon of grcaı laicıu and nıcriı, nanıed 
Abfı Mul anımad 'Abd al-1 hıkın, \ih.o bccamc preachcr of ıhc 
ınofquc on ıhc dcaıh of his faihcr, and composed seme good 
scrnıons and plcasing pociry, of \vhich ıhc follouing verses nıay 
be cilcd : ıhcy \verc \vriiicn ‘imâd al-Dîn Ibn Jihrll, commonly 
callcd Ibn Akhi ‘llnv chief of ıhc ireasury-office in Cairo, wlıo 
had shaılcrcd his hand by a fail; % 

Inıâd Ibn Jibril has a hand \vhich bcars an evil mark ı 
though given to thicving. il had as yet c.'capcd :ı iardv anıpn- 
laiıon : bul a fraclurc has happened to il now \vhieh \vill noı 
bc readily healcd.” 


L svrolc oıhcr verses in ıhe sanıc siyle of originaliıy as 
ıc prece ıng \\liich I havc, hosvcver, since mel wilh in ihc 

bro'ivL ıd-Khilâfah (\vhose life slıall 

b'îlong. ‘Abd^ 

condemned to ri i" '^^“'‘P^^ed ıhc loUosving vcrscs on a man 


cmploviü l)y Aıabicıvrilcrs -and İtthal U i 
f '“'■‘î. ncYor faiu vaumin . .û'P""-''"‘«cdbing the pl 

‘"'“'‘'‘•■ati.ıgUrauglus imbibed ft 


*Tl>oda.c.hoı,MK.F,ida>,.Maa-h.-.f., 
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ıhc person aulhorizcd to lake blood-rcvengc ; ihe arroıv siriking 
İlim in the heart 

"Froın the heart {the middle) of ıhc bow you expc)lcd its son 
{the arrov) ; and the bo\v sighed ; for a molher vvili sigh whcn 
separated from her child : but ıhc bow svas not avvare that the 
arro\v you shot off would merciy pass from onc heart to another.” 

The idca exprcssed in the first of these vcrscs was taken from 
ıhc folIoNving lines, composed by a native of Mauhreb : 

“No doubt of ıny aflliction \vhen my fricnds depart ; on 
Ihal day of separation when I and sadness shall be {inseparable) 
broıhers 1 The very bow, though fonned of wood, ulıcrs a sigh 
w)ıen forced to send away its arrovv.” 

The idea in ‘Abd al-1-Iukm’s sccond verse is taken from a 
poem rhyming in m, by ‘Umirat al-Yamanl, and of \vhich \ve 
shall speak horeafler in that person’s life : al-Yamani, having 
come from Mekka lo Egypt, composed this poem in praise of 
the reigning prince. al-Fa’iz ‘îsa Ibn Zâfir al-‘Ubaydi, and of his 
vizir, Salih Talâ’i‘ Ibn Ruzzik (whosc lives \vill bc found in this 
work)'; in the course of the poem, he lauds in these terms the 
camcis which had borne him to Egypı ; 

“They went forth al cvc from the Ka’ba of al-Baflıâ and 
ıhc Harem’- to visit the Ka'baof generosity and nobleness. Did 
lhc lemplc know that, on İcaving it I should only pass from one 
harem {sanctmry) to another?” 

The follosving verses arc also by -Abd al-Huknı ; 

“When my beloved pcrccived my eyes pour forth tlıeir tears, 
she pressed mc lo restore the pearis \vhich had adorned her neck . 
astonished {then at her niistake) she smiled ; and I said lo my 
friend : That \vhich she though lost is in her mouth.” 

1 Litcrally ; w ıhe liver. The .Arabic word signiSes also tbnt part 
of ıhc bow which is equally distant from lhc ıwo extremities : there is a play 
upon this doubl: meaning in the verses immcdiatcly folloıving. 

2 Al-Balha, ıhe gravelly, is the name of (hc vallcy in which Mekkha i s 
büilt ■ the Harem is ıhe sacred terrilory of Mekka ; the Ka’ba is the templc 
of that City toıvards which ali the Muslims turn when saying iheir prayers; 
a Ka'baof generosity means a noble and liberal patron, on whom ali eyes 
are fised ıvith hope. 
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This idea is taken from the following piece of verse, com- 
poscd by Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn ‘Atiya, betler known as İbn 
al-Zaqqsq, native of Valentia in Spain ; 

“A fawn {-like ııyınph) passsed round the cups at dawn; the 
morıiing brightencd up, and stili she pushed them round ; the 
flowery mead offercd us its anemones, and the scentcd myrtles 
now began to breathe. ‘Where,’ said I, ‘are the white blossoms 
of the anthenıis ?’ My companion answered : ‘I deposed them 
in the mouth of her who fills my cup.’ ‘She who poured out the 
wine denied the charge ; but her smiles bctrayed her, and she 
blushed with confusion.’ ” 

Safî al-Din Abn Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Alî, commonly 
called İbn Shukr vizîr of al-Malik al-‘.^dil Ibn Ayynb, having 
laken from ‘Abd al-Hukm the place of prcacher in the mosque 
of Old Cairo, this poet wrote him the following lines : 

“To what door shall I rcpair for refuge, if not to thine? 
from whom can I expect liberalLly, if not from thee? Ali paths 
and ways are closcd up against rae, except that which leads 
towards thee ; direct mc Ihen how to act. İt seems as if the 
{hospiiable) doors of other men had become {one single door) thy 
door ! It seems as if thou alone wert ali the human racc !’’ 

The thought in this lasi verse is borrowed from the poet 
al-Salâmî, who says : 

‘•1 ehcouraged my hopes \vith the prospect of dominion, {and) 
ali mankind (juy sHiyecfs); the Nvorld was to be my palace ; and 
eternity, one day of my reign !” 

We shall speak of the poem from which this verse is taken, 
in the Life of Adad al-Dawlat {Fenıtakltusrii) İbn Huwayh, under 
the letter F. The following verses wcre pronounced by ‘Abd 
al-Hukm when he first unveilcd his bride; 

“When tho charms of the bride were disclosed to my eyes, 
she hid her face with her haad, on which was graven a net-work 
tracery.ı ‘Your efforts to hide your countcnance will not avail,’ 
said I; ‘when has a net hid the light of the sun ?’ ” 


1 AmoBg the‘Arab vvomcıı it is sıillcustomary lo tattoo the hnnds and 

arms. 
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By the sarne : 

“At the feast, where we spent the night in pleasure, it seemed 
as if we were borne askep upon the waters ; över us were the 
constellations : under us, the boat ; in those, stars : in this, 
full-nJoons.”i 

By the same : 

“Proceed gently ! ali affairs admit delay : do you, who are 
a lion, fear to be insulted ? If you dwelt in Egypt, you would 
be a Nile {spreaciing abundance) ! If you went to Syria you would 
be a fertilizing shower !” 

This author was born on Sunday eve, 19th of the First 
Jumada, A. H- 563 (A. D. 1168)* ; he died at Old Cairo, on the 
moming of the 28th Sha'aban. A. H. 613 (A. D. 1216), and was 
buried at the foot of mount Muqattam, A great deal of his 
poeiry, and ali of an agreeable cast, was recited to me by his son. 
The Tmâd al-Din, above-mentıoned, bore the name of Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘1-Amâna Jibrîl Ibn al-Moghayra İbn 
Sultân Ibn Ni‘ma ; he was a worthy man, and celebrated for 
his great integrity in the fulfilment of his duty ; he had been 
employed most part of his life in different government-ofifices 
at Old Cairo and Alezandria. Born A. H. 558 (A. D. 
1163); died at Cairo, the 5lh of Sha'abân, A.H.637 (A. D. 1240).t 


7. ABU 1SHÂQ ZAHİR AL-DÎN 
Aba Ishâq İbrahim Ibn Naşr Ibn ‘Askar, sumamed Zahir 
al-Din {support of religion), doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'î, qâdî 
of Sallâmiya, and native of Mosul, is thus spoken of by Ibn al- 
Dubayüıî in his History^ : “Abn Ishâq, native of Mosul, stadied 

1 In this verse, the poct plays upon the double meaning of the svord 
Aflâk which signifies the eonsiellaıions of the zodiae and ships ; by tbe 
futl moons, he designates his fair companions, ıhe partneı s in his pleasures. 

2 This vvork of İbn al-Dubaithi is a continuation of the Hisiory of 
Baphdad Abu Sa'd al-Sam‘âni, wbich is itself a suppiement to the celebrated 
Work composed by Aba Bakr A''Diad, surnamed al-Khatib al-BaEhdâdi : 
the lives of these writers will be found in this work. 

•3 March.— Ed. 

111 December.— Ed. 

Î1 March - Ed. 
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jurisprudence in Ihat city under the q5dî Abn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Husain Ibıı Naşr Ibn Khamiş, native of ıhe same placc, from 
vvhom he learned the traditions : havin" then travelled to 
Baghdâd, hc took lessoı\s from a mımber of maslcrs, and relumed 
to his native placc. Hc becamc qâdî of Sallâmiya. a town in 
ıhe dependeney of Mosul, and hc taught, when in Jrbil (Arbela), 
a portion of Ihc vvorks of Abu 'l-Barakât ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn 
Muhammad al-Anbâri, the grammarian, under vvhom he had 
studied at Baghdâd along \viih many naiives of that cily.’' This 
talented jurisconsult was originally from Siııdiya, in ‘Irâq ; 
he studied lavv at the Niaamiya college in Baghdâd, hc learned 
and taught the traditions, and filled, for a long time, the placc 
of qâdl in Sallâmiya. His rcigning passion vv'as poetry, and his 
verses, the follovving for instance, are very pleasing : 

“Oh, my fnends ! cali me not a man of perfidy ; no perfidy 
is in my character. 1 svvear by the days of my life vvhich have 
passed away, and by those joys vvhich have departed that I have 
been alvvays constaht in my promised friendship, and that the tics 
of my attaehment have never yet been broken.” 

By the same : 

“The bounty of a generous man, promised but long 
delayed, is nev'cr püre from alloy. Vain and useless are the 
lighinings from the cloud, if it vvithholds its promised shovvers. 
He vvho defers fulfilling his promise merits blame, though his 
hands should lavish riches after the long delay. Oh, tree of 
bounty ! the man must not be blamed vvho shakes thy branehes 
vvhen he necds thy fruit.” 

In a villagc called al-Bavvâzlj, near Sallâmiya, vvas a convent 
inhabilcd by a fratenity of dervishes," under a şhaykh named 
Mekki, upon vvhom the follovving verses vverc made by Abn 
Ishâq 

“Go bear to Mekkî this vvord of good counsel ; for good 
counsel merits attention : vvhen vvas il taught, as a point of 
religion, that the pursuit of riches is a precept inculcated by 
Muhammad, and therefore to be follovved ? (When was it taught) 
that a man should eat vvilh the voracity of a camci, and leap 
about in the conventicle tili he fail. VVere he hungry, vvere his 
"ıtomach empty, he would neither vvhirl round for joy nor listen 
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to musicians. Thcy say : We are intoxicatcd with the love of 
the Diviniiy ! But tliat \vhich İTitoxicatcs the fratenity is 
draughts (of the wine cup). Tlıe ass in a rich pasture acts as 
they ; whcn its Ihirst and hunger are saıisfied, it skips aboul.” 

Abu ‘1-Barakât Ibn al-Muslawfi* mcntions his name wilh 
culogium in the History of Arbcla, and cites numerous extracts 
from his works, and from the letters he received frora him : the 
kâtib ‘Imâd al-Din also speaks of him in the Kharidah^, as a young 
man of tallent. The folIowing verses are his : 

“I said to her : Ünite to me thce in the bonds of love ! but 
she turned away her head as if I had asked her to commit a 
erime. If she reject my love through fear of sinning [she should 
reflect) that it is a grievous sin to cause [by a cntel rcfusal) the 
death of a MusUm.” 

This writer died at Sallâmiya, on Thursday, ihc 3rd of the 
Second Rabî A. H. 610 (A. D. 1213) : he had a son \vhom I met 
at Aleppo, and who recited to mc a great deal of his own and of 
his father’s poetry : he wrote verses well, and hit upon fine 
ideas. Sallâmiya was a village on the east bank of the Tigris, a 
day’s journey lovver down than Mosul, 'which sıands on the west 
bank : the ıo\vn of Sallâmiya, in which Zahir al-Din was qadi, is 
now in ruins, and a new village of the same name has been 
founded in the neighbourhood. } 


8. IBR.ÂHİM IBN AL-MAHDÎ 

Abn Ishâq İbrahim Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn Abi Ja‘far 
al-Manşût Ibn Mulıammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn 
al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib al-Hâşhimi [descended from 
Hsshim, grandfather to Mıdıammad), brolher to Hânın al-Rashid. 


1 Sse MS. of the Bib. ait Roi, No. 1414, fol. 191, \erso. 
•M. de Slane vvriles it as “al-Mastawfi”. — Ed. 
t22 August.—Erf. 
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This prince had a great talent as a singer, and an able hand 
on rausical Instruments ; he was also an agreeable companion 
at parıies of pleasure. Being of a dark complexion which he 
inherited from his mother Şhikla or Şhakla {wlıo was a Negress) 
and of a large frame of body, he received ihe name of al-Tinnin 
{the dragon). He was a man of great merit and a perfect scholar, 
possessed of an öpen heart and a generous hand ; his like had 
never before been seen among Ihe sons of khalifs, none of whom 
spoke wjth more propriety and elegance or composed verses with 
greater ability. He was proclaimed khalif at Baghdad some time 
after A. H. 200, during the absence of al-Mârnon {the reigning 
^alif) in Khurssân ; (the history of that event is well known)' ; 
and he continued för two years khalif in that City : al-Tabari 
says, in his Annals, that the reign of İbrahim lasted one year, 
eleven months, and tvvelve days. The cause which induced the 
people to renounce allegiancc to al-Mâraan and proclaim İbrahim 
khalif, was the conduct of the former, who, during his stay in 
Khurâsân. appointed for his successor Alî Ibn Masa al-Rida, 
whose life shall be given in the letter ^. This choice being 
highly displeasing to (the members of the reigning family) the 
Abbasides,2 who werc in Baghdâd, they proclaimed İbrahim, 
uncle to al-Mâmun Khalif. under the title of al-Mubarak (the 
Blessed) ; this took place on Tuesday, 25th Dhu’l Hijja, A. H. 201 
(June, A. D. 817).* The Abbasides of Baghdâd began first by 
making a secret promise to allegiance to İbrahim, and the 
inhabitants of the city took a similar engagement the IstMuharram 
202 (July 20th, A. D. 817) pronouncing at the same time tlıe 
deposılion of al-Mâraan; then, on Friday, 5th Muharram, they 
published their resolution, and İbrahim mounted the pulpit.* 

1 Sec Abulfedae Annales, t. II, p. 117. 

2 It must bc recollccted that the iıumbcr of persons descendcd from 
al-Abbâs atnounted, in A. H. 200 to 33,000, according to a census made by 
al-Mâman. (Ibn al-Ayıir. Abu ’l-Fidâ.) 

3 During more than three centuries it was customary for the khalifa 
to pronouDce in person, the Ic/julha, or declaration of faith, from the pulpit 
cvsry Friday ; İbrâhim, in mounting the pulpit, had thus openiy assumcd 
the fuDCtions of khalif. The details of this revolt are to be found in the 
Annals of Abu T-Fida ; sec aiso, in the Bibtiolhcgue Orientale, the article 
Mamoun. 

•14 July.—Erf. 
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Al-Mîman, on appointing ‘Ali Ibn Mnsa for his successor, had 
ordercd the public to cease vvearing black, which was the distinc- 
tivc colour of the Abbasides, and to put on green [which colour 
was appropriated to the fatnily af'Aliandtheirpartisans): this 
gave also great dissatisfaciion to the Abbasides, and was one of 
the motives which provoked their cnmity towards al-Mâmon : 
the wearing of black was re-establishcd on Thursday, 29th 
Dhu’l-Qa‘da 207 (Mav A. D. 823)*; the reason which rendered 
this change necessary is given by al-Tabarî in his Annals.^ On 
al-Mâmnn’s selting out for Baghdâd from Khurâsan. Ibrâhîm 
became apprehensive for his personal safety, and concealed him- 
self ; this was on Wednesday, löthf Dhu’l Hijja, 203 (June, A. D. 
819)î; bcfore which took place many events long to relate, and 


1 The entirc original tcxt of al-Tabari is not to be found in the 
Bib. dil Roi : but Ibn al-Athir, who has oftcn copied him verbatim in hiı 
Annals, furnishcs us with the rollowing passage : ‘‘In ıhc year 207 took 
place the revolt of ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn 
Mohammad Ibn ‘Umar Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abi Tâlib, in the country of the 
tribe of ‘Akk, situated in the province of Yemen. He called on the people 
to adopt the Ridâ (l/ıe accepled of God) of the family of Muhammad.” 
(Indeed every Abbaside who revolted againstthe Omaiyades, and every 
member of ıhe family of ‘Ali who revolted against the Abbasides, 
represented himself as a lieutenant of that mysterious person the i?/d5jWho 
tvas of course unknown to the uniniliated, and in some cases was the 
very individual who hcaded the insurrection;. “The cause of this revolt 
tvas the unjust conduct of the government agents in Yemen, tvhich 
obligcd the people to proelaim ‘Abd al-RahmAn. When news of this came 
to Al-Mâmun, he sent against him Dinar Ibn ‘Abd Allah, with a 
numcrous army, and gave him also letters of pardon for the rebel. Dinâr 
after visiting the great fair of Mckka, and performing the pilgrimage, 
marehed totvards Yemen, and set pardon to ‘Abd al-Rahman, tvho 
accepted it, and submitted to the authority of al-MSman, by placing his 
hand in that of Dinâr, tvho brought him to al-Mâman. On account 
of this (revolt) al-Mâman forbid the members of the family of'^lito 
enter into his presence, and ordered them to wear black : this took place 
the 28th Dlı u *1-Qa‘da.” (Ibn al-AUtlr’s Kâmil, Arabic MS. of the Bib. du 
Rot, under the year 207.) 

♦16 April.— Ed. 

tThe date should bs 17 which corrcsponds to 15 June.—£rf. 

115 June.—Erf. 
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which 1 havc no space to rccord in thîs abridgment.' Al-Maman 
madc his entry into Bagjıdâd on Sunday, 15lh Safar, 204 (August, 
819)'*. At the time when İbrahim concealcd himself, thc poet 
Di'bil al-Khuzâ-i made the follovving verses on him : 

“The son of S hakla and his gang raised tumulls in ‘lrâq ; 
then cvery fool and villain flew to join lûm ! Wcre İbrahim fit 
to reign, the empire had devolved by right to Mukhâriqt to Zulzul, 
and to Mâriq ! Must it be ? but no! ’tis impossiblc ! Must the 
patrimony of the khalifs pass from onc reprobalc to another ?’’ 

Mukharig. Zulzul, and Mâriq, the persons meniioned in the 
foregoıng verses, werc public singers of that time. The history 
of Ibrâhim’s adventurcs is long {to relate) and wc]l knotvn^ {so we 
slıall nierely çite the following incident of his life, and give it in his 
own wordi) •, “Al-Msmnn said to me, on my going to see him 
after having obinined pardon : ‘Is it thou who art the Negro 
khalif V to which I replied : ‘Commander of ihe Faithful ! I am 
he whom Ihou hast deigned to pardon ; and it has been 
said by the slave of Banu ’l-Haslıâs.s 

“'When men extol their worlh, slave of the family of Hashâs 
can supply, by his verses, the defect of birth and fortune. 

Though 1 be a slave, my soul, through its noble nature, 
is frec ; though my body be “dark, my mind is fair’. ” 

1 Those events arc related by Abu ’l-Fidâ in his Annals. 

2 During the time of İbrâhim’s concealment, he had a number of 
hair-brcaJth cscapes, and the history of his disguiscs and advcntures is 
very amusing ; but it has not as yet been translated into any Eııropean 
language ; M. Humbert, of Geneva, has given hotvever the Arabic text of 
it in his Aııalccta Arabica ; and M. Caussin de Perccval intends publishing 
a French translation of the Kitâb al-A ;hnm, in which will be found many 
curious storics respeeting İbrahim. 

3 According to thc author of the Masblik al-Absâr (Arabic MS. of 
thc Bib.dnRoi, ancient fonds, no. 13'Jl, fol. 78); this poet’s name was 
Subaym and the Banu’l-Uashâs werc a braneh of the tribe of Asad. 

! suspect hini to havc lived befote thc introduetion of Islamism ; Tabrizi 
cltcs a verse of his in the commcntary on the Haınua, p. 492. 

*The date should be 16 Safar (12 August). Even Ihcn therc is some 
diserepaney, Sunday fell on 14 August. The date is not clear in 
aulograph. —£</. 

tM. de Slanc reads it .\fiihlriq but has corrected this crror in 
No. öl.—E</. 
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To tlıis al-Mâman replicd : ‘Uııcle ! a jest of mine has 
pul you in a serious mood.’ He ıhen spoke these verses : 

“Blackncss of skin cannot degrade an ingenius mind, or 
lessen the worıh of ıhe scholar and the wit. Let darkness daim 
the colour of your body ; I daim as mine your fair and candid 
soul.” 

A modern pocl, Ibn Qalâqis, whose life we shall give, has 
versified the same thought, with some addilions of his own 
and exprcssed it most happily ; his word and are : 

“Therc are females dark in skin, but in conduet dear and 
purc ; whose presence would induce the {tvltiie) camphor to envy 
the (black) musk : ’tis thus wiıh the pupil of the eye ; men think 
it black, though mcrely {concentraıed) light.” 

The khalif al-Mu‘ıaşim, succcssor of al-Mâmun, was one 
day scaled on his throne, having on his right aI-‘Abbîs, 
son to al-Mâmtın, and on his left Ibrâhîm Ibn al-Mahdî, vvhen the 
latter began playing with a ring ite held in his hand ; “vvhat ring 
is that ?” said al-‘Abb5s; “it is a ring,“ replicd İbrahim, 
*‘which I pledged during the rcign of your father,* but which [ 
redecnıpd only in the reign of the Commander of the Faiıhful 
(here preseni).” “By Allah,” ansvvcred al-‘Abbâs, “since you arc 
ungraieful to my father, \vho spared your life notwithstanding the 
onormity of your erime, you will not be thankful to the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful for having redecmed your ring.” The 
other was silenced by this retort. Ibrâhim's, advcıılures form a 
very^ long narrative \vhich is related by historians. 1, ho\vever, 
have abridgcd his history, and indicated the İcading points 
only ; but al-Tabarl and others havc given it in full. When 
al-Mâmnn gol İbrahim in his po\vcr, he consııhcd the vizir 
Ahmcd Ibn Abl Khâlid al-Ahwai- as to what should be done 


1 Al-Mâman vvas reputod avarieious, and to ıhis İbrahim alluded 
for a klıalif should not have suflcrcd anv of his familv to renıain in \vant. 

2 The vizir Ahnıad Ibn Abi Klıâlid al-AhwaI was a frecd man. and 
had bcen omploycd as A:?ırii> or .rrr/'Af'in tlıc government otfıccs before his 
nomination to the placc of vi/.ir. He was a man of great inıelligcncc, 
prııdcncc, and forcsight, and possessed. besides. ıhc laleni of exprcssing 

< Coıııiııııeıl on paee 66) 
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\vilh thc prisoner, ;ınd rcccivcd ılıis ans\vor ; '‘ConmıamJer of ıhc 
Fahlıfııl ! if you pıınish him \viil» dcallı, yoıı \\ill lıavc yoıır 
likc {tımnııg yovrreigiıs). bul if yoıı forııivc hini, yeni \vill be 
pcerless.” Ibi'âlıim was born abom ihc İsi of phıı ’1-Qa'ila. 
A. H. 162 (Jııly. A. D. 779)*: and diod al Sarr-man-raa. on 
Friday. 7llı Raınd-in. 224 (.luly. A. D. 839)v: funcral prayors Nvere 
rcad över him by his ncplıcsv al-ıMıı‘ıa-;im. Al-Ja\vharî {llıe 
le.ricpgıa/tlUT) mcnüons in lıis vŞihâ)', ıındcr ıhc \vord rao. si.\ 
differem nıanncrs of \vriiing Surra-num-raCf, riz : Sıırra-ınaiı-ra'ft. 
Sarra-min-ra’â, Surra-nıin-ra'a, Sarra-man-râ’a. Sû'a-nıan-ra'a. 
and Sumarra \vhich lası, \viih ıhc linal svllabic lenyihencd. has 
been employed by al-IJnhıari. in ıhis verse ; “Anıl yoıı placcd il 
as a Icading mark al Saniarra’.” 1 kno\v nol. hoNvever. if ihis 
pronııncialion be in usc. or if ıhc poel only adopıcd il from 
ncccssity {ojı (iccotmt of llıe m'{l■•<uri• of Hır \er\c. \\hich here rcquir)S tı 
lotıg final sylhıLle). This ciıy. wlnch is siuıaıed in • I ruq, syas binli by 
al-Mıı‘tasiın in ıhc ycar 220 (.A. D. 835); in il is ıhc cavern from 
Mİıich ıhc İmaıniıcs c\pccı ıhc coming forlh of ıhc nvelftlı ■imam' 
\vhosc life shall be given in Ihc Ictıcr M. 


iCoııliııın'il froiıt i'tı^c 6i ı 

his iıleas in an eicganı uııd corrccl sl\ le. He dicJ A. H. 210 ( \. D. 825)- 
accordinı; lo Falvjır al-Din. (MS. of ıhc 3il'. ı/ıı Rfi. t<o. S95. fo!. ZIH.) 
D'Hcrbcloı. in ıhc Bihtimluıııu' Oricrıale. uı ıi\:\c. AYnKti.- rclalcs un ancc- 
dote tcndinı; lo provc ıhc ignoranco of ıhis vi/.ir : in Ihis he has cumtnilıcd 
a doublc misıakc : ıhc Arahie cxprcssion madc ii.se of by ihe khalir 
MuMaşimis incorrecıly trunslalcd (coınpare ıhc nolc given by Reiske in ihc 
scconıl volıımcofAbıı 'l-l-idu's Annals. page 684, \viih M. dcSacy's obscr.-a- 
tion in ıhc Anıliühaie graııııuoıicnle, p. I.IS); llıe seconU crror of d'Ucrbeloı 
consists in npplying ıhis ancedole lo Ahmad Ihn Ahi Khiilid. and not lo 
Ahnıad tbn‘Ammar Ibn Shâdhi •. ^\\ho \vas ıhc ignornnt 

vizir in qııcslion (comparc Ibn Khallikan's Life of MuSanmıad Ibn 
ai-Zayyâl \vilh l-akhr nl-Din. Nos. 655 and 667ı. 

I Sec Bih. Crienl., İmâm. 

•20 July.-tV/. 

tThe date shuuld be Friday 6 Ramadan. 224 (25 Jııly A. D. S59j.— Fil. 
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9. 1BR\HÎM AL-NADTM AL-MAWŞ1LÎ 

Ab;ı lslı5q Ibrîlıîm Ibn Mâhân (or Maymîin) Ibn Bahman 
Ibn Yask* adopted mcmbcr of tlıc tribe of Tamim, and descended 
fronı a family of Arrajân (« city in the proviııce of K/inzesirm ): 
hc is gcncrally known by the liıle of al-Nadım al-M:LWsilî {tlıc 
social conıpnnron or siiıger /rom Mosul), ıhough not born in that 
City ; but having göne to livc tlıore for somc time, lıc was callcd 
a Mosıılite ; (such is tlıc ob>crvation madc by Abu ”I-Faraj, of 
Ispahân, in his Kitrrb al~A^rrııi) : lic came of a noble Persian 
house, but his falhcr had cınigra'cd and sctticd at Knfa. Tlıc 
firsl khalif in whosc presence hc sung ıvas al-Malidi, son of al- 
Maıisar , İte \\as tınegualicd as a singer, and hc discovcred several 
ncw nıusical ınodcs ; svhen İbrahim sung, with his \vifc’s brother, 
Maıişıir, callcd also Zulzul, lo accoınpany him on Ihc lulc, tlıc 
audicncc wcre transporıcd with plcasurc. His advcnturcsand 
concerts arc equally famoııs : it is rclatcd that ıhc khalif Harun 
al-RaşliTd was passionatcly fond of a fair slavc naıned Mârida, 
bul ıhcy quarrc]led, and ihcir ınuiual dispicasure coniinucd for 
some lime. This induccd JâTar ıhc Barnıakidc {Hrırnn's vizir) 
to order (ıhn poct) al-‘Abbss Ibn al-Ahnaf to conıposc somclhing 
applicable to the circuınstance, and the following verses wcre 
wriltcn by him in consequciicc : 

•‘Return lo ıhc fricnds you havc abandoncd ; ıhc bondsınun 
of lovc but scldom slnıns (his mistn'ss) : if your ınutual cstrangc- 
mcnı long cndurc. indilfercncc vvili glide (iuto \our hc ar t s) and 
dost afpctioıı) \vill hardly bc rciricvcd.” 

İn pıırsuance lo .la’far’s orders, İbrahim sung ıhcsc verses lo 
al-Raşhld. \vho immedialciy hasıcncd lo jMarida, and got rccon- 
cilcd to her. Shc ıhen asked him what brought about this cvent ; 
and bcing informcd of whal had passed, ordered to İbrâhlm and 
al-'Abbüs a present of 10,000 dirhems cach, and al-Raşhld, on 
hor roq'ieM, rOcompcnvcd ıhcm ıviıh a re\vard of 40.000 dirhems.' 


1 rbc siKcr dirlıcpııs of iil-Raşh'ıl's coinage arc ncaıly of tlıc samc 
•tvcıglıt as ıhc Frendi/raar, bin ıhcy arc mudi hroader and thinner. 

'M. dc Sl.mc gbes Nusk and his rcading is foHoıvcd in EgNOiian cdiıions: 
ho«c\cr Tchcıan cdiıion agrees wiıh ıhc aıılograplı.— Pıt. 
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Ibrûlüm lıud bccn put into the Mııtbiq or clıicf prison of 
Bif^hdâd by al-Rashid, and Salm al-Khâsir' (///< fw t) relalod lo 
Abu U-‘At5hiya what had happcnod : on \vhich ıho lattcr pro- 
nounccd these vcrses : 

“Olt, Salnı ! Salm ! will'.out thec no joy rcınains : al-Mawşilı 
is in prison, and our life has bccoınc bitter ! Pleasures arc no 
longcr swcci, since thcir authoı--noble.st of inen! is hidden by the 
prison (/»'o/ıı OMCi/"/;/). Al-Mawsilî lıas becn abandoncd by ali 
God’s crcaturcs ; but thcir life (/ıo»v>) feels htırsh and irksomc. 
Disport and joy arc in prison. and noııght rcınains on carili lo 
disport and give joy.” 

IbrâlıTın wiis born al Knfa. A. H. 125 (A. D. 742), and he 
died in Ba^'hdâd of a disorder in the iniesiines." A. H. 188 (A. D. 
804); others say 213 (A. D. 828). but tlıc fırsi is the righl 
daic : \vc shall speak again of ihis cveııı in tlıc Life of al-‘Abbâs 
İbn al-AInvîf (ır/ııc/ı sen), h is said thai Ibrâhjın al-Ma\\şili. 
Abu ’l-'Aiihiya ıhc poet, and Abu ‘Anır al-Şhaybiiıl ılıc granınıa- 
rian, died al Ba-'|ıadâd. in the ycar 213. and on the saıııc dav ; il 
is ulso rclalcd that Ibrâh'ını vvas yet a child vvlıeıı his failıer died, 
and ılıtıl tlıc tribe ofTanıiın took charge of him. tıncl broughl 
İlim up ; for \vhich rcason he was siyled Tununu. We shall ıntıke 


1 Ahu ‘Amr Salm İbn ‘Anır al-KUasir (//iı-/(i.veı ) nalivc of Basralı. a 
poet nolorious for his prufligatc life, livcd aı Ha.şhdâil. and »as coaıcnı- 
porary \villi ıhc khalifs al-Ma'uli, al-HcUli, and al-Raşhid ; hc maile verses 
in praisc of ıhc U.ıalifs and ıhc fiarnıakidcs. The sıırnaınc of ılın to.\ı-r \vas 
yiven 10 hini, becausc hc sold a copy of ıhc Our’an lo buy a book of poctry 
wiıh the money, or else, bccuııse he had squandered the richcs he inherited 
fi'om his father ; sueh arc the cxplanalions given in (he X(imi7s ; bul the 
anonymous auılıorof the renıodelled edition of ibn Klıuliikûn's \vork (MS. 
of ıhc Bib. tlu Rui, No. 731 j says ıhaı Salim, for so hecalls hini crroneousiy. 
bought a lutc \vilh the nıoncy he yol for his Qur'i\n ; the same wriler giıes 
the ycar 186 as that of his dcath : but it ınusı be remarked thai ıh is 
author is very oflen misinken, and shovvs greni ignorance in nıany of the 
altcrations nıadc by him in ibn Khallik.in's \vork. The nuthor of the 
Kitâb al-AŞhâııi, mcnıions Salm in ıhe Life of .Ahu ’I-Atâhiya. but 
furnishes no infonnntion rcspccling him İbn al-‘Abbâr, in his at-Hııllal 
al-Siyarn (Arabic MS. bclonging lo ıhe Asialie Socieıy uf Paris), slaics 
that ıhc book of poctry bought by Salın was the tlıw m of ’lınra’u l'-Otıys 
(fol. 141, recibı. The analysis of this work is yiven by Casiri. in his 
DibU.ıılteca Arobica under the nuınber l(>4*>. t Vide no. 2.19.— Eıl.) 

♦Collic pnin is a beiter \vord.— £</. 


i 
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mcnlion of his son lshsq. According to .ıl-Jawlnıri' and al-Hizinii, 
tlıc \vord Arrajtin is \vriuon \sitU a doıtblc /• : \vc slıall spcak again 
of tlıis place in the Life of Abmad al-Arajsııl. 

(For further rcForoncc, sce Ar,s />, f. Î44 b. - Eti.) 


to. İBRAHİM AL-SULI 

Ibrshlm İbn al-'Abbas Jbn Muhaınınad Ibn Şnl-Takin al- 
Şûlî \vas a poeı of repııialion and talcnt : his works havc bccn 
collccıcd and form a small volııınc ol exqııisilc pieces; ihe follovv- 
ing is a specimen of his tender siyle: 

“Visiıs draw closc llıc hcarts svlıich coolness lıad paricd ; 
but my visit to {ıhe capriciou.f) Layla lıas changed her affcction to 
dislikc ! The ınaids that dwcll in the (disiaııl) valley of al-Liw5 
arc nearcr to ine ıhan Layla, though her dvvelling be here at 
hand.”^ 

The styic of his prose \vriiings is adnıirable ; as, for instance, 
in ıhe follosving liıreaicning leıicr \vrillcn by hiın in the name of 
ıhc khalif lo some rcbcls : “knovv that the Coınmandcr of tlıc 
Failhful hath pationce ; lo \vhich. if useless. ıhrcats succccd ; if 
tlıcy tıvail not, his rcsolıtlions slıall. Adicıı.'’ This address is not 
only concisc but also lıighly fıgıırativc in fact, it has given risc lo 
ıhc follovving verse :' 


1 ibn Ktiallik.nn has omittcd the Life oF ul-Jawhari in his \vorlc, 
but somc Information may bc obtaincd on this subject from Hamaker’s 
5/>ec//«r/ı Com/oA’i Cof/. MSS. l.ınîd. Bat., p. 48. This Iexicographer died 
at Nayşhapiir A.H. .192 (A. D. 1002). (Yüli is Kit ıh al-Janan, MS. No. 137.) 

2 The Arabic word vvhich signifıes to <li'a\v near, means aUo to be 
recimcUeıl, and. by a similar aoalogy, the word which denotes separa/iuıı or 
rZ/s/of/re can he tüken in the sense of alienation or muiual c<>olnexs; luch 
guibbics aud conceits werc hifhly in favour at the time when İbn Khallikan 
wrotc. ıhough ancient authors wcre very ıparing of them. The valley of Liva, 
or the reliı\’tl .\poı on the edge of the ıleurı, is frequ«ntly mentioned by tbe 
ante-Islamic poets ; there it is that the mistress of ıhe poel is supposcd to 
reşide. The Müslim poets ınakc continual allusions to the woıkı of their. 
predecessor.s, ıhe numadic Arabs ; Ihosı- vvorks wcre for thera whereas tbe 
Greek and Latin classics arefor tıs. 
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‘ To useless dclay threats succeed ; if thcy avail noı, resolu- 
lion shall.” 

This aııılıor u$ed to say: “In composing my leiters 
I rclicd merely on those ideas which my mind might inspire, and 
on those seniimcnis which might spring from my heart ; I except, 
however, these two passages : ‘Tlmt which guarded them exposed 
thfnı (to danger) ; and thnir a.ıylum became iheir prison !’ and in 
another Icttcr of mine: ‘They hurkdhim from his Jortress to a 
prison, and they caiısed İtim to exclıcıngc hope for dcatlt’ !* In thc 
laiter senlence I imitated the following verse by Müslim Ibn al- 
Walid al-Ansâri, surnamed Sari'-'al-'jhawrınl (the vanguislıed by the 
fairy : 

{He appearcd) standing on {mounı) Muhaj, on the (fatal) 
day of Dhu-Rahaj’ he seemed ıhc speedy death of ali ıny hopes.* 

“İn the former sentcncc, I imitated an expression uscd by 
Abu Tammâm in these verses : 

■ ‘If he enter the deserl, he shall mect with sword and lance 
insicad of hospitality ; and he shall quench his thirst at thc 
cistern of Death ! If he raise a wall around him, it shall not be 


1 Here in the Aıabic tcxt, some word.s of nearly asimüar sound, but 
of different signiHcations, arc joineü together artfuUy rnough ; but tjıc bcauty, 
if any, of these cxprcssions is quitc lost in ıhe translation. 

2 Müslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansûrî was One of the gal:ıxy of pocts who 
shone at the court of thc Abbaside k lıalifs. in his verses he celebrated the 
praises uf al-Maman al-Rashid. ıhe Rarmiikidcs, and other great men ; he 
was appointed Redressor af Crieraııces {ace de Sacy's Clıreslomaıliir, l. i. p. 
132) in Jurj^n, through the proteclion of the vizîr al-FadI Ibh Sahi Ph u 
'l-Ryâsatayn. Ue mas surnamtd ıhe vangnıshetl hy ıhe fair on accountof his 
having composed the following verse : 

tVhal ıhai is life, if we speııdnoı our ereniiıgs tvilit (those we) lorc, mut if 
we fail not, unvards morning, vaiıgıiished hy ıhe nine-cııp and hy fair iarge 
eyes ? (See l'reytag's Htınmstı, p. +28). 

The author of thc Kiıiıh al-A thani gives littic infornıation re.spccting 
ıhis poct; he mcrcly says thai Ibn Qunber ;J -jl 

• î . . 1 (a poci of Ihc lime of al-Maman, and Muslimlbn al-Wa1id 

composed virulent salircs ugainst each othrr, and Ihat they someıimcs camc tu 
blosvs. {Aghâni, t. 111, p. 252.) 

3 Such, l bclicvc, is thc sense of the Arabic words, bul I must ackııow- 
Icdge ıhat I have stili some doubts (vidc editor’s translation). 

♦The sense appcars to be : Hc Controls the hııman souls on the day 
uf baılle as if he is ıhe (ancel of) death haslenîng tto disnıpt) hopes. _ Ed. 
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his fonrvîss, but lıis prisoiı ! If ııot, Icl hiın know tluu yon arc 
îıngry wiıh liinı. aud fcar aloııc sl-.all doubılcss causc his doaıh.’ 

Ibi'ühiın al-Sull was sisler’s son to al-‘Abbâs İbn al-Ahnaf, thc 
fanıous poet : hc was callcd al-.Şvh, afıcr hisgraııdrıUlu.r,;Şûl- 
Tck'ın. a princc of Jurjin, vvh.o made professioıı of Islâınism lo 
Yazid Ibn al-Mııhallab Ibn Ab]-Su('ra {ıln Mmlim coıu/ui ror of 
Khum.trm). The hnfir Abu 'l-Qâsinı ilanıza Ibn al-Yusuf al- 
SalınVı' says, in hiS Hisiory of Jurjân : “Al-Süli camc of faınily. 
ıiative of Jurjsn ; (Sul, or as it is soınelimes pronounced. Jul. is 
thc name of a demesne situated in Jurjün: hc \vas paıcrnal uncic lo 
thc father of Aba Bakr Muhamnıad Ibn Yahya Ibn 'Abd Allih 
İbn al-’Abbâs al-S'uli. aulhor of llıc IJüok of Vizlrs and ollıcr 
\vorks ; so ıhcir gcncalogics ıncet in onc common progcniıor. 
al-‘Abbas {al-Sulı's failur)." *[Abu ’Abd Allah lylııhamınad Ibn 
Da\v’ud İbn al-Jarrih-mentions hiın in his Kitnb al-Wıtra<ıf(< m 
these tenns : “İbrahim Ibn al‘Abbis İbn Mulıammad İbn .Sal. 
surnamcd Abu lshuq, naıivc of Ba^hdad, dıcw his origin from 
Klıurâsân ; hc was a betler poet ıhan thc olhcr Krıl\b>‘ who werc 
conlcnıporary \viih him. and his stylc \vas morc graceful ıhan 


1 -Al-Sahmi dicd A. H. 427 (A. D. 1056): iTııh. ııl-Hıı/T '.Jicsides 
thc hisiory of his nativc pliicc. Jurjân. he compo>cd soıne olher woıks, such 
as thc Arbain ol-Dııltltmira, which is nıcntioned by U:ijji Khalifa in his 
Bi'jliosraphical Lc.sicon : Fluscl’s cdiıion, vol. l. page 2.t.^. 

2 Muhammad Ibn Dasv'nd Ibn al-Jarrlıh, one of ıhc most leaıncd 
men efhis lime, had hccn brouııht up underıhc tuilion uT Ihc nhlest masters 
in clı>qııcncc, poetry, and ıhc Sciences. Hc follosved thc professioıı of 
copyisi, and trnnsctibsd a grcal number of works. tıccopicsof which 
he ahvays rcad över afıcr in order lo correcl \vlialcvcr faults hc miglıl havc 
made. VVhcıı ‘Abd Allfılı, son to the SUıalir al-Mu'lazz. usurped ıhc sosercign 
auıhorily. A. H. 2% (A. !>. *>0S), Ibn al-Jarrâh bccamc his vizir, and filled 
that |)Iacc lill Ihc fail of his nıast.;r, who reigned oniy one day : hc then 
soughl concealmcnı in the houseof thc runuch Msnis, \vhom he ıhoııglu his 
fricnU. but Munis causcd him tu be mıırdered in order to gain thc favnui' of 
thc vaziribn al-Fıır:"ıt, svho had adviscd him to commit this ıreachcı'oııs aetion 
{Kititb tıt-rdırist, A'o. 577. fcl. 174. versıi.) Sccalso the Life of İbn al-Fnrâı 
in this woı k. 

3 The K ııih.r, or u-rirrrs, \vcre thc peısons employcd in ıhc publıc 
officrs; thc dircetors. clerks, and sacrotarlîs in got emmen: sert icc \vcrc ali 
callcd Ka/ibs. 

•From Abu “ 'Abd .Allah" to ''abridgmcıu as this" on pagc 72, is not 
in aıitograph.— r.tl. 
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thcirs ; his poems are short, comaining from three to ıcıı verses 
only ; but his dcscriptions of ıhe vicissitudes of fortune have noı 
bccn outdone. He belonged to a highly respectablc Turkislı 
family ;the ıwo brothers, ŞmI and Fayr\ız were Turkish princes of 
Jurjsn, who had adopted »he Magian religion, and bccoıne quite 
like Pcrsians. Whcn Yazîd İbn al-Muhallab came to Jurjîn, 
they obtained from him ıheir amncsıy, and Şûl having ınade to 
him profjssion of Islamism, remaincd constanıly with him lill 
they both fcH in the battie of al-‘Aqr.* Abu ‘Umara Muhammad 
Ibn Şfıl was one of the principal (Abbasid) missionaries- ; he \vas 
killed along with Muqâiil Ibn Hakim al- Akkı’and some oıhers, 
by ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Ali al-‘AbbâsT, ımclc to the Klıalifs Salfah 
and al-Mansor, when he revolıcd against his nephew’. Tbrühlm 
and his brother ‘Abd Allsh bccame adhcrents lo (ıhn vizir) al-FadI 
Ibn Sahi, snrnamcd Dhu ’l-Riyâsaıayn.' İbrahim was then 


1 Somc particulars about the b.ıtlie of al-'Aıır \vill be found in ıhe L'fc 
of Yazîd İbn a)-Muhallab. 

2 During ıhe first four ccıUuries of İ^Iamism, every family which 
pretınded to the thronc employed agents or missionaries to seconJ their 
views; those men \vcrc sent to difTerem provinces of Ihr empire, wherc they 
rstablished sccrct clubs, or hıdacs, ıhe membei's of \vhich had to pass ıhrough 
different degrecs of initiation; each Club «‘as under a president, who rcccived 
his oıders from the provinicial tnissionary. v.ho \vas hiniself under theoıdcrs 
of the grandmaster, Da'id-Dıfât. The family of 'Ali. the Abbasides. ıhc 
EdrisUcs, and ıhc Fâtmites alvvays kepi up their missionary establish- 
ments, ev;n whcn in the hcight of ıheir povver. tSce Ibn al-Alhir and 
İbn Kbaldntın, ııassiiıı.) M. dc Sacy has given a mosı inlcresting aceount 
of ıhc Qardmila missions, \vhich \vcrc csiabiished for tlıe pıııposo of over- 
turning the Abbasides, and destroyirg ail religions tvhaisocver. {See /T.v/JOiC 

dc la Rcligiiııı des Di iimcs, /, /. Iııırodıiı'lioıı.') 

3 Muqaıil, one of the most nclive Abbaside missionaries, was then 
governor of Harran, \vhich ciıy vas laken by 'Abd Allah afıer a siege of 
forty days. His son Muhammad ibn Muqâlil, \vas fuster-brother to the 
Khulif ar-Raşl;id, who appoıntcd him governor of lfriqiyain A.H. 181. ‘UyUıı 
ıd-Akhbîr, MS. No. 736, fol. 137.—Ibn al-/.bbar‘s «f- Vn<?/ r7, f. 13 

MS. bclonging to th; Asîatic Socicty of Paris,i 

4 Sec Ahıılfedoc Aımalcs, t. 11. p. 9. 

5 Mh u ’l-Riydsatayn. ıhc pussosor of ıhc mo ı.ıııhoı iıia, namely, ıhe 


civil and the military. ■ 

the vizir al-Fadlîlbn Sahi! tSee his Life 


^^^yurnaın; of honour given to 
in ıhis\\ork.) This liıle bccame 


aftcrvviirds very common, particularly in Spain. 
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cmployed in the provinces, as agent for che Sultân, and filled 
successivciy different places in the governmcnt offices, till he died ; 
he was then director of the demesne and gratuity office^ at-Sarra> 
man-ra’a; his death took place in the middle of Şha'bân, A. H. 243 
(Decembcr, A. D. 857). The poet Di‘bil ai-Khuz‘â‘î said of him ; 
“If İbrahim had sought to make out his livelihood by his poetical 
talcnts, he would have (gaintdall and) Icft us nothing !” I rcad 
the collection of his poems and made the fonowing extracts from 
it ; but I suspect the iirst not to be his, as I found it also in the 
poetical works of Müslim Ibn al-Walld al-Anşârî : 

“Let not the longing of your soul for family and home 
prevent your enjoying an easy life in comfort: in every country 
whcre you choose to dwell, you wiU find a family and (friendty) 
neighbours in place of those you left behind.” 

The following verses are by al-Şall; and it is said that if they 
be frcquently repeated by a person under sudden misfortune, God 
will deliver him from it : 

“A man meets with a disaster he cannot averl, and from 
which God alone can deliver him. But often, when the evil is 
complete, with rings {and iron meshes) strongiy rivcn,2 it passes 
away while he thinks that nothing can dispel il.” 

By the same : 

“The fittest sharer in your joy is he wlıo has been partner^ 
in your sorrovv : when gcnerous {travellers) repose in the plain, 


1 The government was then in possession of a great number of 
demesnes, moılly in the conguered provinces, and which vvere utually 
farmed out (thcir Arabic name is Diâ'a, farms). From the passage of Ibn 
al-Jarrâh citcd by Ibn Khallikan, I am induced to believe that the income 
of these lands was dividcd, as a gratuitous donation nmong the perons 
employed by government. We find very often the Jund, or paid troops, 
receiving gratuities of free gifıs from the ^alifs and the govemors of 
provinces; it is probable that those farm rents were employed for 
the purpoıe. 

2 Thia metaphor is taken from the large and wide coats of mail 
which were so highly prized and so loudiy celebrated by the ante-Islamic 
poets: as a coat of mail cover the body of the vvarrior, so misfoılunes 
lurround the wretched on every side. 

3 The verb | is employed here for | J , which takes its slgnifl* 


cation from the word (sharer). (See al-Tabrizi’s commentary on the 
Hamâsa, page 696. 
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they think of those who iccpt them company in the rugged stations 
{kft behind). ” 

Tlıe next vcrscs are said to Iıave bcen written by him to 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyst, vizir to al-Mu'taşim : 

“Whcn Fortune trcated me as a brothcr, you wcre also my 
brother ; but \vhen she rejected me, you became my rancorous foe. 
I önce blamed Fortune for her rigour towards you, but no w 1 
blame her { for the treatment I experitnced) from you I counted 
you (<15 <z protecior) against misfortunes, and behold me now 
imploring your mercy ! ” 

By the spme : 

“Thou wast dear to me as the applc of my eye ; for thee 
{a.'one) my eyes shcd their tcars- Die now who may, since thou art 
göne ! Thou wast my only çare.” 

Abn Tammsm ciles in his Humlsah^, in the chapter of 
amalory poetry, the following verscs by al-Şnlî : 

“I am told that Layla has sent an intercessor to implore my 
favour ; why is not Layla hersclf ıhat intercessor ? Does there 
then exist onc whom I honour more than Layla ? ( find sıtch and 
challengc glory !)- or am 1 thcn a man ıhat will not obcy her ?” 

This poct has writtcn a great number of charming pieces 
{which I cannot ette here, as) brcviıy suits best such an abridgement 
as this.] Wc shall memion his nephcw Muhammad Ibn Yahya 
al-Sîılî’among tlıc Muhammads. İbrahim al-Stdî died the 15 
Sh'd’bin. A. H. 24.1 (D^cember, A. D. 857)* at Sarra-man-râa. 

For further ref.:rcnce, sec t1n\hb, f. 357 b.—C</. 


II. NİFTAV/AYH 

Abü 'Abd Allah İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Urfah Ibn 
Sulaymân Ibn al-Mu'4hayruh Ibn Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn 
Abi Şufrah al-Azdi, surnamed Niftawayh, the grammarian. 


1 Sce Freytag's Hanıı.ta, p. 540, with Ihc Comıncntary of al-Tabrizî. 
2This reminds us of VirgiJ’s "Dic 4 uibus i ı teıris, et eriş mihi 
magnos ApolK>.” 

*7 December.—Fıf. 
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nalive of Wâsit, was a man of leaming and laleıu and author 
of sonıe esteemcd works on general literatüre. Hc was born 
at Wâsi^ A. H. 244 A. D. 858), though somc say A. H. 250; he 
dv\'e]t at Baghdâd where he died on Wcdncsday, 6th Şafar, about an 
hour aflcr sunrise, A. H. 323 (A. D. 935)*; others say, howcver, 
that he and Ibn Mujâhid al-MuqrIi died at Baghdad in thc year 
324; he was buried thc next day at thc gate of Kofah. Ibn 
Khâlawavh rcnıarks that Nirtawayh was the only man among thc 
leamed who was named İbrahim and surnamed Abn ‘Abd Allah. 
The foIlowing specimen of his poetry is quoted by Abn ‘Alî 
al-QalT in his Kitsb al-’Amali. 

“My hoart {fixed) on thec, is more tender than thy cheeks;- 
my strcngth less than the power of thine eyes!^ Why wilt thou 
not pity him whose soul is unjustly torturcd, and whom love 
inclineth towards thec with affeetion?” 

1 Abn Bakr Ahmad Ibn Masa Ibn al-’Abbas Ibn Mujâbid al-Muqrj, 

teacher of the right reading of the Çıır’cn, and first man in‘Irâq in that 
capicily was born in Ba^dâd A. H. 24S (A. D. 839), He read the whole 
Qur'c.n över, j . , twenty times, under thc tuition of'Abd al-Rahmân Ibn 

‘Abdos; his other masters were Qunbul and ‘Abd Allah Ibn Salâmah. The 
ciebcrated grammarian Xha‘lab says; "None in our time know the Book of 
God (the Qur'ân) betler ıhan Ibn Mujâhid.” Ibn al-Ahzam rclatcs that, on go- 
ing to Baejhdad, he found Ibn Mujâhid’scourse of lecturcs fol]owcd bynearly 
three hundred eminent men^ , ^ _ ; and ‘Ali Ibn ‘Umar al-Ghazzi statas that 

Ibn Mujâhid had forıy-four aıiistant tcachers at his course j ,ı 

readı thc Qur'nn in the manner taught by Abu ‘Amr and follovvs the 
doctrines of the scet of aI-Şhafi*i is in the right way of salvation. Ibn 
Mujâhid was also an elegant and accomplished seholar. and taught from 
memory the poems of Ibn al-Mu'tazz ; hedied A. H.324 (A. D. 936) {Tabagat 
al-Sh^fi-in ).—The pertons tvhoae names are mentioned in thc preceding pas- 
lages are ıpoken of by Ibn Khalikân; so further obıervations are postponed. 

2 The Arabic poets say of a fair lady, that the petai of a rose wouId 
hurt her check, and that a glance from her lover's eye makes it hleed; that 
is blush. 

3 To please Arabian taste, adies’ eyes should be languishing and 
tender but langour and tenderness are ncarly syonymouı with /eeblenta, 
tbe Arabic equivalent of vvhich is generally made use of in thiı case. 
Some poets go farther and talk of Iheir bcing vanquisb«d by lickly eyes. 

*14 Januar>'.— Ed. 
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The folIowing epigram was made on him by Aba ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad Ibn Zayd Ibn ‘AlJ Ibn al*Husayn, native of 
Wasit, a celebrated metaphysician, and author of the imama 
and a treatise on the unattainable excellence of the style in 
which the Çur'ün is written', ete. 

“He that likes not the sight of a reprobate should avoid 
meeting Niftawayh! May God burn him with one-half of his 
name,t and cause him to be denounced with the other." 

{The author of this charadt) Abn ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
died A. H. 307 (A. D. 919) or 306. »[‘Abd al-'AzTz Ibn al-Fadl re- 
lates this aneedote; “Ibn Surayj Ibn Daw*üd al-Zâhirî, and Nifta- 
wayh wcnt forth to a feast, whither they were invited: now the 
way lead them to a narrovv passage and cach of them wished 
his companions to pass before himself so Ibn Surayj said : 
‘A stvait road begetteth evil manners.’(‘Tea!’) said Ibn Daw’nd, 
‘but it leacheth the true worth of men’; to this Niftawayh 
rejoined: ‘Whcn friendship is solid, ceremony is done away’.’’] 
Nifîawayh is sometimes pronounccd, but not so corrcctly, 
Naftawayh-, Abn Manşnr al-rha’âlibî says, towards the beginning 
of his work, the Latâf-al-Ma'ârif, that he received this name for 
his ugliness and dark complezion, he being likened to the 
substance called nift{napıha or bitıımen): this name was given him 
in imitation of that of Sîbavvayh {the famous gramınarian), 
whose son he was called on account of his granımatical knovv- 
ledge, and of his following the system, and teaching the work 
of that writer. 

Wc shall trcat of Niftawayh and the other names of this 
form in our life of Siba^^ayh, whose name is ‘Amr : consult that 
articic. 


12. ABU !SHÂQ AL-ZAJJÂJ 

Abn Islvîq Ibrâhım Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Sari Ibn Sahi 
al-2Lajj5j, the grtnnmarian, was a man of solid infonnalion on 

1 The first lıalf of his name is nifı (naphttm or hiuımen) : the olher half 
it \vayh ( m'kc) ! 

•[ 1 From " ‘Abd al-'A/.iz” tn “Jonc away” no; in the autograph.— 
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philological and religious subjects; he pubüshcd thc follovving 
works : Treatise on thc figuraîivc expressions of the Qur'a>t\ 
Book of Dictates;> Extracts from his completc Treatise on Logic, 
vvith a commentary by himsclf differcnt trcatises on etymology, 
prosody, versiScation, the Müslim sccts, thc nature of man, 
and of the horse; an abridgement of gramınar;.a work on the 
relation beiwecn the first and fourth forms of Arabicverbs; 
Treatise on nouns which are cither of the first or second deden* 
sion; explanation of the Arabic vcrses cited as examples by 
Sîbawayh in his grammar; Book of Anecdotcs; Treatise on the 
influencc of tlıe constcllations upon the wcaıher,^ ete. Al-Mubarrad 
and Tha'âlab gavc him Icssons in philology: hc was originally 
a glassgrindcr, and was, therefore, named al-Zajjâj (thc glassman), 
cven afier he had quittcd his tradc to study philology. 
The vizîr ‘Ubayd Allah İbn Sulayniân Ibn Wahb^ honoured 
hinı wilh his intimacy, and al-Qssinı, sen of‘Ubayd Allah, had 
him for master in belles letters; and \vhcn al-Qâsim was appoinied 
vizir, al-Zajj5j gained considcrable sums through his influencc. 
'•(The şhaykh Abn ‘Ali ’l-Firisi, the grammarian, relates thc 
following aneedote: “I and my master, al-Zajjâj, \vent to visit 
the vizîr al-Qâsim; wc had just entered whcn a eunuch camc up, 
and \vliispcred to him somc sccrct Information, on which thc 

1 Dictates, ; consuU M. dc Sacy’s Anfhologic grnınmaıicale, p 

137, and Flugel’s Hajji KhaliTah. t. 1, p. 427. 

2 It must bc ob?trved ıhat many professors taiıght from works written 
by themsalve.s, .ınd not publishcd tili latcr sometinıes even not tili afier thc 
ıleath of thcauthor. The e.vtracts here montioncd wcrc probably ıhose proiiora 
of .al-Zajjaj'.s treatise whieh hc had explained to hisseholars. Tbis secms to be 

thc worlc mentioned underthe titlc of Hâjji KVahfah's Bib- 

liographical Dictionary. 

3 Sec Pocoak'i Specimun His/. Arabum, p. 168. Hnjji Khalifah 
Cemarks that a considcrable number of works bas bejn wri[i:n on this 
subject. 

4 ‘Ubayd Allân, viz’t to the lihalif al-Mıı'tadid, and an able state.sman, 
dicd A. H. 288 (A. D. 901). His son aI-Qâsim was vizîr to thc khalif 
al-Mu‘ıadid, ar.d his sııccessor al-Mu'ıctafi; he died in the reign of the latter. 
He was cqually conspicııous for his talents and for hi.s skill as a politician. 
(MS. No. 895, f. 236). 

♦ [ J From "The şhayVh,” to ‘‘viz'r’s easc” on pagc 78 is lot in 
ıhe autograph.—£r/. 
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vizîr, who appeared highly pleascd, rosc and wiıhdrcw, bul 
caıae back almost immediaıely, wjth marks of great dissatis- 
faction in his countenance. The shavkh who was on familiar terms 
with him, having asked whaı was ılıe matter, reccivcd from 
hiın this answer: ‘ Thcrc camc here occasionally a fair slavc 
belonging to onc of our {pnblic) singing women, who had 
refused to seli her to me though I olTered to purehase her: 
some person, hosvever, advised ihe mistress to make mc a 
preseni of the slave, in hopes of my giving in return doııblc the 
valuc. Just as you came in, the cunuch informed me of the 
circumstance, and I went out immediately to converse with 
her, but found her unwell; such was the the causc of the dissatis- 
faction you remarked in mc.’ On this, our şhaykh took the 
inkstand placed before the vizîr, and wrotc these lines: 

'“Eques impetuosus, cum hastâ suâ pronıptus ad confossio- 
nem in tenebris, pracdam şuam sanguine, inhcere voluit; sed 
eum prohibuit illa, cum sanguine, a sanguine suo.”* 

We shall speak again of these lwo verses in the life of Baran, 
daughter to al-Hasan Ibn Sahi; the story is thcrc related in a 
different ınanncr, as if this circumstance had happened to her- 
wit,h al-Mâman: it is hard to say which relation is the true one, 
but that concerning al-Mâmnn was perhaps the source whence 
al-Zajjâj took the verses which he applied to the vizir’s case.] 
This grammarian dicd at Baghdsd. on Friday,f I 9th of the Second 
Jumsdâ, A. H. 310 (October, A. D. 922);î according to others, 
his death took place in A. H. 311 or 316: having then passed his 
eightieth year. İt was after him that Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al- 


1 Thcrc are certain passages in this wotk which cannot, for obvious 
rensons, be gtven in English: this for ex ımplc. 

*Iıı EnglUb it means cavellier, going with his laucct, capablc of striking 
its target in daıkness, inlended to bleed his prey but abstained saeing blood 
already fioning.— Ed. 

tin the yeaı 311 and 316 the day aod date maytally. In 310 Friday 
wat on 16 of Second Juraâdâ. 

îln the yeat 310 it was 14 October ; in 311 it was 3 October 923 and 
in 316 il wat 8 August, 923.—Ed. 
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Rahnun, author of the Jurnal fi ’1-Nahw, was callcd at-Zajjsi, 
having been one of his pupils, as wiil be mentioned in his life; 
Abo ‘Alı ’I-Firisi vvas anolher of his pupils. 


13. AL-IFLÎLÎ 

Abu ’l>QssiiTt İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Zakariyâ Ibn 
Mufarrij* Ibn Yahya Ibn Ziyâd Ibn *Abd AHâh Ibn Khllid Ibn SaM 
Ibn Abı Waqqâş al-Qurayşhî {descended froın the tribe of Qurayşh) 
al-Zahrî,‘ ‘gcnerally known by the name of al-’lflllî, wasa native of 
Cordova and a first-rate grammarian and philologcr; he possessed 
also a perfect acquaintance with the explanations which have been 
given of those (pbscure) ideas which are met with in (aneleni) 
poetry; he wrote a good and welt-known commentary on the 
poetical works of al-Mutanabbl, and he taught from memory the 
Book of Dictates, by Aba ‘Ali ’1-Qâlî, which work he had learned 
from Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Zubaydi. As a 
tcacher of belles letters he held an eminent rank in Spain, where 
he also became vizir to al-Muktafi Billah.^ He knew by heart 
the poetry (of the ancient Arabs) and could rclate their history and 
the traditional accounts of thcir combats; his memory was also 
furnished with a considerable stock of poetry composcd by his 
own countrymcn. He was mosl particularly exact in his choice 
of words; his tongue \vas veracious, his private conduet good, and 
his heari purc. Among a number of vvorks which he studied 


1 Zahri mcans bclonging to Zahrâ, or Mcdin.ıt al-Zahru, a palace and 
town foundcd by the Moorish prince ‘Abd al-Rahmân, in Ihc year 324 
(A. D. 936), at three leagues from Cordova. Ths Arabic historians spîak in 
the highest terms of the magnificer.ee of this new city, of vvhich not a sing’.e 
trace now remains. 

2 The MSS. of Ibn Khallikiln's work agrec in the orıhography of the 
name al-Mnklafî-BiU 7; ; but Catiri, in his Biblioıheca Arabica. t. il, p. 207 
Conde and Ibn al-Abbâr ın his al-Hııtlat at-Siyara vvrite it at-ı\futiakfi-BilMt, 
vvhich tiıle wa* assıımed by MuSammad Ibn "Abd al-RaSm'tn on his accession 
to the thronc of Cordova A. H. 415 (A. D. 1024). 

•M. de Slane reads “Mufrij'*.--£ı/. 
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may be reclconcd thc Gharib al-Muşannaf, the cıc. 

His birt!> took placc in the montlı of Şhawwâl, 352 (A. D. 963), 
and his death happened toward$ the end'of the elcventh hour, on 
Salurday* 13th Dhu ’1-Qa‘adah, 441 (April, A. D. 1050)t: he was 
buried on Sunday, late in thc afternoon, in the court of a ruined 
nıösque near the gaıe of ‘Âmir at Cordova. Al-Iflîll signifies a 
native of al-lflil, a village in Syria, from which his family origmally 
came. 

In the autograph the notice of aMflili is written on the margin and so 
a portion of it is not legible and it is hard to agree with this opinion.— Sd. 


14. ABU ISHÂQ AL-ŞÂBI’J 

Aba ls])âqIbr3LhlmIbn Hilâl İbnlbrshîralbnZahran İbnHabbnn 
al-Harrânp al-Sabî’î,^ author of the celebrated epistles* and of 
some charming poelry, was derk of the Baghdâd chancery officc,* 


1 Hâjji Khalifah says, İQ biı Bibliographical Dictionaty, that the 
former of thesc works iı by‘Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybini, and that al-Aşma'i Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, and Tha'lab, havc each vvritten aworlc called al-AIfâz (vocabulaty). 

2 Al-HarrSni means native of Harrnn in Mesopotamia, a City 
formerly inhabited by the Sabeans, and thc chief seat of tbeir religion ; it 
was in ruins when Abu ’l-Fida wrote his Geography. 

3 Al-Şabi'i {the Sabean); see the Bibllolhegue Orintale, SABİ ; 
Sale's Qur'Sn Introduction, sect. I; and Prideaux’s Connexion, vol. 1, p. 
248 ; «dition of 1820. 

4 The author of the Kiiab al-Feh'ist (Arabic MS. of the Blb. du Rol, 
No. 874, fol. 182) mentions two collections of epistles writtcn by al-Şabi’i, 
One enlitled Correıpondence tvlıh the Sharif ar-Ro^ ; the other : Colleetion 
of Epistles ; neither of which vvorks 1 have met with. 

5 İn the Chancery-oCBce of the ytelifs were drawn up the diplomas, 
letters patent and of provision, political correspondence, ete. : as the 
style of those writlngs was, and has alwayt been, elaborately elegant, the 
ckrks ot this oOîce were necessarily chosen among men of talent and 
tttStniÇtİOD. 

*M. de Slane bas erroneously rendered . by Sunday. —£<f. 

V_||--- ' 

t7 April.-fif. 
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İn which he acted as secretary to the khalif ‘ and to [zz al- 
Dawlah Bakhtyâr, of the family of Buwayh, the Daylamite. In the 
year 349 (A. D. 960) he was appointed president of the board of 
correspondence,2 and incurred the hatred of Adad aNDavvIah Ibn 
Buwayh, in consequence of having addressed to that prince some 
letters hurtful to his fcelings. .When İzz ai-Dawlah was slain^ 
Âdad al-Dawlah teok possession of Baghdsd, and put Abalshgq in 
prison, this happened in the year 367 (April, A. D. 978). His 
intention was to havc had Abn Ishâqtrodden to death by elephants, 
but (a respite was granted him) through the interccssion of his 
friends, and he finally recovered his liberty in 371 (A. D. 981) ; 
Âdad aUDawlah having previously required ol him to write a history 
of the Daylamite dynasty. In consequence of this ordcr Aba 
Ishâq composed his work entitled al-Tsjl {tht Inıperia!) but {could 
not regain the favour of Âdad al-Dawlah), who had learned that a 
friend of Aba Ishâq’s on going to see him, found him busiiy 
engaged in composing notes and making rough and fair copies 
(o/ some work, and that this friend) having asked him what he was 
doing, received this answcr: “I am writing falsehoods and 
putting lies togcther.” This story stirred up the thcn appeased 
anger of Âdad al-Daw]ah, and excited his hatred afresh : so that, 
during his life-time, Aba Ishâq continued in disgrace. 

Aba İshâq al-Ssbi’î was very strict in the observance of his 
religion, and had refused to turn Müslim, notvvithstanding the 
pressing solicitations of Izz aI-Dawlah ; he kept the fast of 
Ramadan the same as the Muslims ; he also knew the Qur'an by 


1 Tbiı kbalif. whose name Ibn K^allikan seems unwi|[ing to mention 
was al-Muti* LİIlah, the 23rd of the Abbaside dynasty. He waı a weak 
prince completely governed by Mu'izz al-Dtwlah. and *lzz al-Dawlab, 
son of Mu* zz, 

2 President of the Board of Correspondence, or Secretary of State, 
under the AbbRsldes ; his duty was to read över and correct ofiGcıdl lettars, 
after which he sealed them with a şort of red clay kneaded witb 
water, on which he stanıped the device of the khalif. See Von 
Hammer’s work, entitled Ueber dit l(ender-rtrwal-tung unttr dem Khallfateı 
where will be found, in a imali compass, much important Information 
conetming the organisation of the Müslim empire. 

3 See Abulfedae Annaies, t. II, p, 335, and the life of Bakhty&; la this 
work. 
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heart perfectly wel1, and quoted it in his epistles. He had a black 
slave called Yumn, to whom he was much attached, and on whom 
he made some verses rcmarkable for their originality of thought ı 
ihe following, for instance, which are cited along with others of 
his by al-rha‘âlibl. in his Kitnb al Ghihmn : 

“The datk-skinned Yumn said to onc whose colour equalled 
the whiteness of thc eye* ; ‘Why should your face boast its cicar 
complexion 7 Do you think that, by so clear a tint, it gainı 
additional merit ? Were a mole of my colour on that face, it 
would adom it^; but one of your colour on my cheek would 
disfigure me.’ ’’ 

In this last verse is an allusion to thc foilowing lines, from 
a piece of verse written by İbn al-RomT on a black slave girl : 

“One advantage of a dark complexion is (and truth can 
never be concealcd)!’—that a spot of dccpcr shade does not misbc- 
come it; though a white speck on a fair skin is considered as a 
blemish.*’ 

In these wcIl-known verses, the poet has atiained to perfecıion’ 


1 The expression , decciving eyes, occurs in the Qıır'âıı‘ 

sur. XL, verse 20; this induces mc to suppase that the \vord . fi - ıı in the 

o‘ 

verse cited by Ibn Khallîk&n. is employed to denotc the eye alonc, vvithout 
suggesting the idea of any quality svhatsoever. Simpte adjcctive, serving 
as nouns, are met with in many languages, but this is more particulnrly thc 
case »n Arabic. Though not complctely sure of the meaning of this word 
lam ncvenhel'-ıs inclincd to think that I havc expresscd thc idea of the 
poet. 

2 Black moles on the face were and are considered by the Muslims 
as reci beauty spots. 

3 This singulariy-pinced parcnthcsis signifıcs litcrally : and Truth 
pessesıes K ladicr and a hole : a strungc e.spression, imitated froın the 
Qur'ân, sur. VI, 35, which Salc renders thus: “If their aversion (to thy 
admonitlons) be gricvous unto thce, if thou can’st, seek out a den (\vhereby 
ıhou tnayest penelrale) into (the iniıiosl perls) of the carth, or a tadder (by 
which thou maycsl asceııd) unto hcaven,” ete. From this thî poet's mean¬ 
ing appears to be : Truth nmsi make its way; il can mount to heareiı 
and pcnetralc into the dcpths of the earih, 

4 These verses are, however, by no means remarkable for ihei» 
style in the origlnal Arabic ; their sense has been just given ; from whicb 
ît will probably be inf rrcd that our author did not jpossess a very correct 
taste or judgraent; though it must be rccollected that his taste \vas precisely 
that of the epoch in whlch he lived. 
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Al-Tha‘5libl givcsalso thc follo\vingvcrses composcdby Abn Isl)Sq 
on his slave : 

“Your face is so (iıaııdsomc) that ıny hand scems to have 
sketchcd its oulline,* but your words {are false and) have 
fatigucd my hopcs. In lliat {countcnance) is secn an image of 
thc full moon, över which night !\as, howcvcr, cast a tint of her 
darkness. Black misbccoınes you not ; nay, by it you are iııcrcas- 
cd in bcauty ; black is thc only colour princcs wcar. Werö you 
not mine I should purehase you W!lh ali my v^calth ! Did I not 
possess you, I should givc my life to oblaiu you.” 

The prose and verse of Abn Ishâq contain every spccies of 
beauly : he died at Baghdsd on Monday (or Thursday according ' 
to others) 12 gha\vwâl, A. H. 384 (November, A. D. 994),* at thc 
age of 71 ycars. Abu ’i-Faraj Muhammad Ibn Ishâq al-WarrRq 
betler knotvn by thc name of Ibn Abı Yâqnb al-Nadim al-Baghdsdî, 
says, in his Kitâb al-FeJıiist,- that Abn Ishâq al-Sabi’i vvas born 
somc time afier thc year 320 (A. D. 932), and died before 380 ; 
he was buricd in thc cemetery of Baghdad callcd Shunlzl. and a 
well-kno\vn cicgy, the rhyınc of which is in D, was writtcn on his 
dcalh by the Şharif al-RacU ; it begins tîtus : 

“Hası thou secn svhom they bore aloft on thc bier ? Hast 
thou scen ho\v Ihe light of our asscmblics is cxtihguished ?” 

The public blamcd al-Radi for this pocm, bccause he, \vho 
was a şharTf {drsccndant froın Muhammad) had lamented the dcath ' 
of a Sabcan, but hc replicd : “It vvas his merit alonc the loss of 
vvhich I lamented.” The word Sabi’î {Sabcan) is vvritten with a 
final hanıza ; but many different derivalions are given of it ; somc 
say it comes fronı Sâbi’i son of Matnşhalah {Methuselah), son 
of Idrls (Enoclı), who vvas of thc ancient orlhodox tcligion 


1 This verse is quite suHicicnt to prove ihat its nutlıor was not a 
Müslim for representations of the human figüre are expressly forbidden by 
■Muhammad ; sco thc Mişhkât al-Masâbih, vol. II, p. 368, 

2 See Kitöb al-Fibrest, MS. No. 874, fol. 182. This vvork vvas 
composed A. H. 337. 

3 The ancient ort/wcloxy according to thc Müslim doctors, is thc 
religion professed by ali thc patriarehs and prophets anterior to 
Muhammad ; vvho himsclf taught that Islamism vvas only a continuaiion 
or revival of ıhe old and true religion. 

*19 November vvas Monday, 12 Şh.nvvvvrd. 
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others dcrive it from’al-Ssbi’i, son of Mirî, a contcmporary of 
Abraham ; others again say that the word Sâbi’i vvas used by the 
‘Arabs of the Desert to denote a person who abandoned the 
religion of his pcople, and for this reason it was that Muhamraad 
was called Sâbi’î by the tribe of Qurayşh : but God knows (that) 
best ! 


J5. ABU ISHÂQ AL-HUŞRI 

Abn Ishaq İbrahim Ibn ‘Ali İbn Tamim, surnamed 
al-Husri, native of Qayraw5n and a celebrated poet, composed 
the following works : a di\V(in, or volüme of poetry ; the 
Zahr al-'Adâb {Flowtr of Instruction and Fruit of Hearrs), in ihree 
volumes, filled wilh singularities of every şort ; the kitâb al-Maşnn 
{ihe Secret or Myslery of Itiddeıı Love) in one volüme, containing 
amusing and instruciive anecdotes. Ibn Rashio mentions him 
in his Anmndhaj, and gives, along with some particulars of 
his life a quantity of his poetry. “The youth of Qayrawân 
adds this writcr, gathered lo his house and töok his lessons ; 
they looked on him as their chief, and felt for him deep respect ; 
his works got into circulation and gifts poured in upon him from 
ali sides. He then cites as his these verscs. 

“I love you with a love which surpasses understanding, and 
which is far beyond the reach of my power of dcscription. The 
utmost of my knowledge thereof is, that I feel my inability to 
acquire a just knowledge of it.'' 

Ibn Bassam, author of the Dha’Mrüh or Treasury ; contain¬ 
ing beauties {from the writmgs) of the natives of the {Spanish) 
pcninsula* relates a story in which he gives two verses of 
al-Husrî’s : 


t, By ıhe word Jazirah {isle) ıhe Arabic vvriiers designate boıh 
Mcsopotamia and Spain ; Hâjji Khalitah, who gives ıhc tillc of Ibn Bassâm*] 
tvork in his Biographical Dictionary, says posiıively Ihat ıhs Jaıiroh here 
mentioned is Andalus, or Spain. 
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“The lûm of that 'idh^r^ has caused my heart to drink of 
dcaıh. It is dark as night, upon (a skin) clear as day. ” 

Al-Huşri was son of a maternal aunt lo Abu ’l-tlasan ‘Alî 
al-Huşri, thc life of which poet we shall give in the Ictter *Ayn. 

Aba I$hsq died at Qayrawân, A. H. 413 (A. D. 1022); 
Ibn Bassam says, however, in the Dhakhlrah : “1 learned that his 
death took place in 453” (A. U. 1061) ; but the first is thc correct 
date, though the Qii4l al-Rashîd Ibn Zubayr States in his Kilfıb 
ai’Janrm, vol. I, in thc life of Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd al-'Azîz 
al-Fakîk,^ that thc above-mentioned al-Huşrî conıposed his work 
the Zahral-Âdâb, A. H. 450, which indicates that Ibn Bassam 
was correct in what he said^ ; God, howevcr, knows that best.— 
AI-Huşrî means a maket or seller of raats (buşür). Qayrawan is a 
City in Ifrîqiyah {Africa propria), and was founded by ‘Uqbah Ibn 
‘Âmir‘ al-Sahâbî (companion of Muhammad): Ifrigiyah was so 


1 What is meani by ıhe Hnn of thc 'idhâr is explained in the 
İniroduction to this volüme, to which the reader is referred ; my renson for 
not translating this expres5İon is there given. Sce also my article in ıhe 
Journal Asiatique of Paris for February I8.Î9, page 174. 

: la the I^aridah of ’lmâd al-Dinl(Arabic manuscripı of the Bib. du 
Roi,fonds AsstHn, No. 363, fol. 7, verso) are given somc fragments 
of poeıry by al-Fakik, who is there said lo havc had grcal reputation as a 
satirist, and to havc died A. H. 500 (1106-7). 

3 It may be easily perceivcd that thc passagc contuining thc sıatement 
from thc Kitâb al-Jaıün h.ıs been inserted later ; indecd it is not to be 
found in some MSS.* 

4 Abu’l-Fida in his AnnaU, Ibn Khaldon in his Univcrsal History, 
and other writers name the founder of Qayrawân ‘Uqbah Ibn Nâfı ; bul ‘Abd 
al-Rahmân al-Qurayşhi, historian of thc conquest of Africa, cails him ‘Uqbnh 
Ibı. ‘Âmir (sec Arabic MSS. of ıhe Bib. dn Rol, No. 824, f. 2), and so 
also Ibn i^h^hiican writcs his name. The foUowing passagc from ıhe 
Hullat al-Siyara {fol. 138), militates strongiy hosvcver against Ibn Khâllikân : 
“‘Uqbah ıbn Nifı al-Fihri was sent on an expcdiıion by Mu‘âwiah Ibn Abî 
Sufyan, A. H. 43 (A. D. 663), and enlered lfriqya at thc hcad of ten 
thousand Muslims. He founded the city of Qayrwan, and lefı after him an 
honou'able reputation; he was an exceltent governor, and God granted all 
for which he prayed. He was deprived of his place, and reinslated, 
A. H. 62 (A. D. 681-2). İn thc ycar 93 (A. D. 711-2) he and some troops 
which accompanied him wcre slain by thc Berbers al TahoJa, where his tomb 
is revered to this day.” The aıuhor ıhen enters into thc deiuils of his denth. 

• The passagc is vvritten on the margin of the autograph.— Ed. 
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called after Ifi‘îqus or Ifrîqîn Ibıı Qays Ibıı Sayfî, the Himyarite, 
who subdued that country. Sonic say that Jarjlr governed it at 
that time, and that it was thcn the Berbers got their name ; 
he having said to thcm : “How grcat is your gibberish (berbcray.” 
but God knows it best.' Al-Qayıa'wân, \vhen a common noıııı, 
signifies a caravan ; il is a Pcrsian \vord introduced into the 
Atabic language : it is relaied that a caravan had halted ou the 
spot where the city was aftervvards buiit, whereforc il was callcd 
Qayrawan. This word means also a troop of soldkts ; Ibn 
a\-Qattâ‘ the philologer, says, on some competent authority, 
that Qayrawâıt signifies a troop, and qayrawrm a caravan. 


1 Ibn Kraldan, in his Univcrsal Hislory, gives a siınilur relalion with 
some detaiis too curious to be omittcd here. He says ; “To Abrahııh Dhui- 
Manâr succeeded his soaIfriqu3h ; Ibn .ıl-Kalbi says that Ifnqıışh was the 
son of Qays Ibn Şâyfi and brother to al-Hârıth ai-Rayşh, and that it was he 
who Duilı, in the Gliarb (or Ma^ltreb), the city naıned after İtim Ifriqiyah, to 
which {city) he sent Ihc Berbers froın ıhc land of Cana’an, on his passing close 
by thcm when Josua had defcated thcm in Syria and slain (n nıımher o/) thcm. 
(Ifrigüsh) then took eharge of the fcw {who remdned) and ınarcîıed llıenı 
before him to Ifriqiyah, vvherc he scttied thcm. It is said that Jirgîs was king 
of that country, and it \vas he Ufrigiışh) wlıo gavc “the Berbers ıltis name ; 
for, on conquering MaShccb he hcard their sirangc Innguagc, and said ; ‘‘How 
gıeat is your gibberish (Berbera) !’ for vvhich rcason they svere called 
Berbers ; this ıvord, in the language of the desort Arabs, signifies mingtcd 
and ujıiııff//igi6/e no/jM ; whcncc the roaving of the lion is callcd berberu. 
When {Ifriqıışh) returned from his cxpcdition to Ma£hrcb. he Icft there 
Şunhâja and Qu'.ama (branehes) of the tribe of Himyar, and these aro stili 
there, but they are not of the samc stock as the Berbers.—Thııs say al-Tabari, 
al-Jurjâni, al-Mas‘adi, Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Bayhaqi, and all the gen calogists." 

This statemınl rcquires some observations : the Jirjis mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldan and Ibn fChallikân scems to havc been considercd by thcm the same 
person as the prefcct Gregorus, ıvhose history is related in the 51st chapter of 
Oibbon’s Decline and Fail; for Ibn îÇhaldnn, inanother partof his work, says 
positively thathecommandedin Maghrcb when‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sarhconquer- 
ed that country in the khîllfat of ‘Uthmân. The dubitativc cxprcssion, itiş said 
made use of here by both authors, proves that they had grcat doııbts of Jirjis 
bcing a contemporary with Ifriqaih. Bul the most remarkablc circumstance 
spokenof by Ibn Khaldan is that of Josua’s destroying the Berbers in the land of 
Can'ün, vvhich coincides sigulatly vvith what Procopius says in his history of 
(he Vandal War, part II, 10, p. 449 ; cdition of Bonn. We fınd there 
also the Gcrgesaei* the Girgashites of the Bible, JOSHUA, XXIV, 11, 

[Continued on pagc.87) 

♦ M. de Slane has given the Greck propunci.'nion also of the name.—.£d. 
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16. ABU ISH.AQ IBN ^AF.ÂJAH AL-ANDALUSÎ 

Abfi [shâq İbrahim Ibıı Abu ’l-Fath Ibn 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Khafajah al-Andalusî (ııative of Spain ) ; a poet praiscd 
by Ibn Bassâm in his Bhahhlrah : “ He Uved, ” says this 
aulhor, “ in the cast of Spain and never cssayed to court 
thc favour of the petty kings vvlıo ruled ıhat country, notwith- 
standing the cagerness \vhich thcy shevved to patronise literary 
men.” He composed a volüme of cxcellent poetry.ı from 
which are taken thc follotving original and pleasing verses on 
un evcning party : 

“ Oft in social cvcnings has cbricty borne me to thc 
ground and made my couch feci soft and cven. The acacia 
clothcd me with its shadc, whilst thc branches waved and the 
dovcs hcld (mutual) convcrse. The sun sunk fcebly tovvards 
west, the thunder rose (from the horizon) and the clouds 
brcuthed {cootncss}. ” 

The following fine thought is by thc same author : 

” What mcans Ihat 'îdh’tr- which secms to havc traced 


(Coniinued from page 86) 

\vhich \voril has ıı most suspicious lik-L-ncss lo ıhc Girgis of our Arabic wrilers. 
Coııld Ibn al-Kalbî, \vhosc amhoriiy is cilcıl by Ibn jKhaldun in ılıis pnssnge, 
havc rcad an incorrcct Arabic iranslation of Procopius ? 

ThcprcccdingciiationfroiTilbnKWaldnnistak.cn from thc Arabic tc.vt 
of his Hisioıy of the ‘Arabs, p. 48 : this worIc, which is now (1839) in u 
forward styte of publication at Paris, lıas been criıically studicd and translated 
by thc İcarncd editör, thc Abatc Ani of Turin, to vvhose fricndship I am 
indcbtcd for the conımunicaıion of thc foregoing passage. 

For further parlicnlars I refer thc reader to the nolc J, page 99 of that 
gcntlcman's Italian translation. 

1 Tlıc poctical tvorks of Ibn Khûfûjah al-AndaUısi are stili extant: see 
No. 418, fonds Asselin in ıhe Bib. du Roi. 

2 The mcaning of thc \vord 'idh^r is given in thc Introdııction. 
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wUh thc shades of night a mihrüb on Xhc giblah of llıy facc ?* 
Thcrcin I sce thy youth (which bcfore was not submissivc), 
sinle prostrate, lowly bent and turning ifrom Us former state)-^ 
I wcll knew by the lightning-flash of thy (fcnVhanO teeth, that a 
cloud wouId soon bc cast upon thy chceks.’’^ 

By the samc ; 

“ Thy youth hath deterted thc nıansion in which it dwelt, 
and I stopped to wecp över the time-vorn vestiges of its 
former abode. In that face thc ’idhür shows like ıhe trench 
which surrounds (<//e Arab’s tevt), and the moles on thy face 
represent the (blackened) stones of thc rustic hearth.”* 

A poct of later times, named al-‘lmad* Aba Âli Ibn ‘Abd 
aI'Nnr*al-Lazni, whoinhabitedMosuland who shallbe mentioncd 


1 In this picce the poct fancies a rescınblance betwecn the facc of thc 
person whom he addresses and a rnosque in which a true believer woTships. 
The Qiblah is that part of the horizon, or of a ınosque, which is in the 
direetion of the temple of Mekkah tovvards which the Muslims turn when 
they say their prayers. The Mihrab is a niche or recess in the waU of the 
mosque, and serves to point out thc Q/A/a/ı. Far fetehed ideas like his a re 
ftequently met within the wriıings of the Moorish poets. 

2 This verse is a mere play upon words; in place of saying simpiy. 
tky youth is göne, this yine writer representsit as prostrated to the ground 
like a man who prays; so it is now humbled, though before full of haugiiness; 
and it has quitted its former State, like a repenting sinner who abandons 
his formCr ways. 

3 By ali the poets of the later school, handsome teeth are said to flash 
lightning; but lightning is accompanied by clouds, so here the cheeksare shaded 
or clouded by the growth of the 'idhjr. 

4 Ali those ideas, wlth the exception of the ‘idhgr are borrowed from 
the ancient Arabie elassies; that is to say, from the works of the ante-Islamite 
poets, which every weU educated Arab leamed by heart. Later Arabie 
poeıry is often an intentional imitation of these old authors; the thoughts are 
generally the same, though ezpressed in a different manner. Sutjı was the 
taste of Arab critics, who looked on the poems- of the ancient Arabs as 
perteet models in style and ideas; vvbence the key to aff^the obscure allusions 
met with in the Müslim poets must bc looked for in the Mu‘allaqahs, the poems 
of ’lmra ’1-Qays, Nabi|hah, ete. 

5‘Abd al-Nnr means the Servan» o/LigAf; Light is one of the ninety- 
nine names by which God had designated himself in the Qur'an; see surat xxiv, 
verse 35, wherc it said; "God is the Light of the heavens and the earth," 

* M. de Slane gives Tmad-aUDin and aULazzi, see also No. 718.—Et/. 
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again in llıc life of Kaınâl al-Din Mnsa Ibn Ynııus, has uıken holıl 
of this idca and said : 

* “1 look Ihc 'idhar on Uıc darkencd clıccks of ihai youUı for 
\\\z \.Te,nc\\ {which aıırromıds the tent), and the moles on his face 
for Ihe blackcned slones of thc hearih in Ihc midst of Ihe l uincd 
d\vclling. So I stoppcd lo lanıenf. {his youth now passed flirnr ; I 
wept flj) wilh ıhe cyes of ‘Urwa. and sighcd as if I were Ghayl-ân.”' 

This Abû Islısq was boru A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058). in the 
isle of Ş^uqc {Xucar), a dependcncy of Balansiya {Valencia), a 
City of Spain ; he died on Sunday, 25 Shawwal A. H. 533 (June. 
A. D. 1139).t Shuqr is a vilfage lying between Shâtiba {Kativd) 
and Valencia ; it is called an isle froın its being surrounded by the 
waters {of the. rirer which bears the sainc name). Andahts is an 
island^ joincd to Ihe long land {or continenı) which reaches to 
Constantinople the great; it is called an island because the sea 
cnedmpasses it on ali sides cxcept the northern ; its shape is 
triangular. thc eastern anglc being coutiguous to the nıountain 


1 The Aıabic poet gencrally begins his picce by deseribing thc sorı'ow 
and regret hc fccls on ari'iving, aher a long aosence and a fatiguing journey 
al thc btation vvhere tlıc tribe of his ntistress vvas last encamped, and at 
vvhich he cspocted to find hor again; but whcrc nothing now reınains except 
thc nearly obliıcrutcd ruins of thc rustic dtvcUings. The poet ‘Ur\\'a died 
of a broken heart on hearing lliat his ınisiress had marricd another Ghayinn 
or D h u ’I-Rumma cscelleJ in painting thc pains of lovc. His life is given in 
this work. 

2 Thcrc is no word in thc Arabic languagc for pcnin.<:tda: they make 
use o(Jaıirah, (isle), in its stead. 

*According to thc original it should bc rendered: I took thc cheek of 
the youth with scorpion-like locks falling on thc lwo tempics for thc 
trench . . . — Ed. 


fThat should bc 26 Shavvvval because the author says “four days 
remained from thc month". It mcans that full ınonth of 30 days should be 
reekoned.— €d. 
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{range) Uırough \vliich ılıe way İcacls to Ifıaııja {Fnmc ) ; did 
this nıountain noı cxist, ıho tsvo seas Iıad bccn uniled. Iı is 
relatcd that tlıc first pcrson who dwcU in ıliat comıtry afıcr the 
delugc \vas Anda]us, son of Japlıct, son of Noah, from \vhoni it 
took its name. 


17. ABU 1S1;I.\Q AL-KALBÎ AL-GHAZZi 

Abfı Ishâq İbrahim Ibn Yahya İbn Ulhınân İbn Muhammad 
al-Kalbl {bflonging to the. tribe of Kafb) al-Ashhabî*; or according 
lo Ibn al-Najjir in his History of Ba^Ojdâd : Ibriihlm Ibn ‘Uthmân 
ibu ‘Abbâs Ibn Mulıammad Ibn ‘Umar İbn Abd Aliîh al-.Ashlıabl 
al-Kalbî nl-Glıazzl {ımtive of Gaza) ; this cclcbratcd and talented 
poct is spoken of in ıhcsc terms by Ibn ‘Asâkir in his history of 
Damascus : “He camc to Damascus in liıo ycar 481 (A. D. 1088) 
and atıendcd the leclurcs of Nasr al-Maqdîsl- llıc jıırisconsnlt ; 
he tUen sel oul for Ba^hdsd and fued his dweiling in the Ni.^âimiya 
Colicge for ınany ycars ; ihcrc he composcd cicgics and pancgyrics 
on morc Utan one professor and also on other persons ; from 
thcnce hc travclled to Khurasaıı and made eıılogiums on a luımber 
of its princes, and his poctry got into circulalion Ihcrc.” Ibn 
‘Asâkir then gives a mımbcr of his picccs and finishes by spcaking 


1 Al-Aşhhabl ıivoans th.'n-viHİetl fnmı pt-A'ihh ı'j, whj w,ii pioba'.ıly 
one of al-Ghazzi's anccsIors. 

2 The şhayiOı Naşr İbn İbrahim İbn Naşr al-MaqUisi {linlivc of Bayt 

al-Maqdis or .fer/oo/em), an «H ■ nı of great aıılhoı iıy and a pillar of rslanıism. 
was equally Icnrncd and pioııs: hü conıpnscd Ihc follo\ving norks: Ihî 
lahdhib, j 'he Mat/sad, Kiji, ^nd a com- 

mentary on the Ishâra (ste Hijji Khalifah. t. I, no. 765] of Salim al-Râzi, 
ete. He stndicd Jurisprudcncc at Snr (Tyrc) under Salim ı>l-R;lzi for fottr 
ycars, and then sellled at Damascus, A. H. 4a0. whcrc he spont his life in llve 
praclicc of grcal austeritics and mortilications; dicd in the month of 
Mabarram, 490 (January, A. D. 1097), and was bııried at Damascus, 
where his tomb continucd to be highly vencr.ttcd {To'jcıtı 'ıt aUShafi in. 
Tab-ot-Fııtfnhi). 
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highly of İlim*: thc volüme of his poetical works, sclectcd by him- 
sclF, contains one tiıousand vcrses, according to \vhat he says in 
his prcfacc. TJıc Kstib ‘Imâd al-Din mentions him in thc 
Khanüah, and, afıcr praising him says : “He ’.ravdJcd över the 
provinccs and journcycd abroad ; h.c was repealcdiy departing 
and rcmoving ; l\c pcnciraicd far into thc rcgions of KJhurasâu and 
Kcrmân, and met with llıc rcınarkable men (of tlu. tiııır).” Nâsifi' 
al-Din Mukranı Ibn al-‘Ala, vizir of Kermin,* was cclcbralcd by 
him in a pocın rhyming in b, which contains ıhis original idca : 

“Of (rvil) fortıınc wc have borne a load abovc oıır stıcr.glh ; 
’ıis ıhus thc fracııırod limb bcars ils bandages.’’ 

Tiıc same pocın contains this pretıy thoughl on a short night; 

“il was night över w!ıose face we hoped the 'idhâr- \voiild 
sloıvly glidc, bul no tooner had it traced ils (daık) ouılinc ıhan it 
turned grev from thc presence of morning.” 

The pocm {from which tinse, vcrses arc takeıı) is a long onc. 
The l'ollONVİng ıs a good and well-known piecc of his coınposiıion : 

“ ‘Hovv’ ! said they, ‘you have abandoncd poetry ?’ ‘Yes’ ; 
ıhrough compulsion, I replicd ; ‘the source of my indtıccmenlsand 
of my moiivcs (/o il) is sealed up’.^ The dvveüings (of hospitality') 
are deserted ; no gencrous man now lives \vhose bouılty may be 
hoped for ; no fair beauty now exisis ^eserving of lovc. ’Tis 
sirange that poclry should find no purehaser, and yel bc adullcr- 
aicd and stolen though il elog the market.’’ 

The foUowing vcrses, by the samc aulhor, arc rcınarkable 
for tlıe plcasing ailificc \vith which they arc vvorded^ : 


1 The province of Kermin was al tlıal tiıns an indcpnulcnt sinle 
governed by Scljiîg prince. 

2 Scc nolc on/fini, No. 15. 

3 Lilcrnlly: The <hor of hıducenıcnls am! motiven Is locked, 

4 This anince cor sist.'s in bringing together ıvords of ılitVcıvnl siııni 
fıeations. bul ııil wriıicn and pronounced ncarly in ılıu .saıno iuiuiium'; iı 
is olnioııs liıat sense ımısl, in suciı cııscs, bo IVefiııcıılly siicrilieed to 
solind. 

*Tiıis is ıhecnd of thc guotntion from l.lıtli;. 

t M. de .Sl.'incgivcs Natîr.—Cd. 
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“Biting sarcasins and basc submission lo a worthiess 
{guarıiiaıı) arc two thiug; vvlıich renden prohibilion bitter (/o thc 
soul). Reason (jaj'j): Rathcr choose wounds fronı the points 
of plianı (laitcp.s), ıhan court (<? mistress) and wLıh ıliose lwo 
bitter (Jmntiliations)." 

■By the same ; 

“The only privilcgc granled lo ıhis vizîr in thc council- 
clıambnr is tlıe right of vvagging his bcard as a sign of consent. 
Such a pillar of thc State (ırartr) and supporling nothing is like 
thc waterless sea of prosody.”* 

By thc same : 

“(77;c hearts of) men arc so dricd up, that if they \vept, a 
tear \vould liardty flow to wct their eyes.* The hand of (thp patron) 
whom \vc praisc no longer sheds the dc\v (o/ liberality), and the 
forciıead of İlim whom wc satirize no longer grov/s moist (nvV/ı 
slıanie.y' 

This author composed a number of long pocınî full of 
origina! ideas : and thc foUowing extract is coıısidcred by litcrary 
men as a bcantiful passage and elcganıly turned ; 

“A mark (o/ rccognition) from yoa will sufficc me ; thc best 
ansvver to a salutation, on the morning lovers separate. is made 
by a rosy finger! -— {H'hnı ıtr »ırf og^ı) I'®*'ntanılc (lew oll' in 
her confusion, and the knot which securcd her collar of pearis was 
broken daring the darkness: shc then smilcd so as to illumina'.c 
the night, and she gathcred up her seattered pcaris by thc light of 
her v.'cll ranged {teeth) ’' 

In this last verse he alludes to the follovving thoughı, 
ezpressed by the S harı f al-Radif in onc of his poems: 


1 In ihc Arabic sysicm nf prosod)', thî difTcıcnt mctıcs arc callcd 


2 The \vord ,‘Aııam, here (ran-ilatcd by is thc name 

of a long and reddish frııit which grows in Hijâz; tlıc poels comparc Iheir 
misircss's laper fingers, whcn dyed with hjnııa, lo this frııit. (Sec do Sıcy’s 
Clırestnmnlhie, t. II, p. 416; and Freytag’s Haııı'di-ah, p. 288. 

• Arabic •. ■. is thc plural of . ; which mcans eyelid.—EVf, 

tM. dc Slanc rcads it tıl-Ri la : for his life, sec Ibn Khallikân, 
No. m. -Ed. 
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“Daring thai night, thc lustrc of her (smiling) teeth lighted 
up, amidst the gloom of darkness, Ihc spot on which lo inıpress 
my kisses,” 

A poet of Biiglıdad has come near thc above idca in a 
Mawalyâ,^ composed according to ıheir usual systcıu of ciıher 
omitling the final vowcIs or placing them al random : 

“I held Layla in my arms with a wild cmbrace, and said : 
A propitious star has risen upon ıny forıunc. She srailed, and 
thc hidden pearis shonc forih ; thc jıight sccmcd day ; and the 
jcalous spics a\vokc.”2 

The original source of this idca is in one of the following 
verses composed by Abu ’l-Tamalısn al-Qaynî : 

•‘1 spring. from a racc of which alone thc men arc men ! 
whcn one of iıs princes dies, anolher like him arises. So shift 
thc stars of heavcn ; whcn one sets, another appears, follovvcd 
by others. *[The brightness of) thcir glory and their faces lighted 
up the night, so that thc arlisan could string the pearis he driücd.” 

This last verse is said lo be thc most iaudatory of any madc 
in the Times of Ignorance;^ it is also said to be thc most lying. 
(The ncxt verse afu r it is) : 

“VVherever tiıey werc, ıhcy ahvays had a noblc chicf ; \vhcr- 
ever his squadrons \vent, .there also \vcnt Death.” 

The author of these verses, Abu M-Tama!ıSn fJanzalaht Ibn 
as-Sharqi^ was one of thc pocts who livcd in thc Times of Igno- 
rance—GliazzI was born A. H. 441 (A. ü. 1049) in thc lovvn of 

1 In Ihî Arahisrhe Vcrskunsı by PıopL-ssor l'royiug, somc netice 

is laken ot ıho sengs calleJ tlıo cleri\aıion of this name is given 

by (hc Büron von Hamnıer in ıhe Journal Asİ!iiique fer Augtısl, 183S. 

2 Tire niisiress of ıhc Arabic poct is gcncrally Vcprcsenicd as 
closcly gııarded, so ıhai lovors' nıcctings csuld only lake placc by stealth. 

3 The Times of l^ııoraııce: a term ııscJ by ıhc Muslims to üenote 
ali ıhat period of Arabic hisıory anlcrior to thc prcaching of Mııhaın- 
mnd. 

4 A fragment of a poem by Abu 'l-Taıııah ın \vill bc founj. along 
wiıh his gcncalogy, in thc Uamasu. p. 55S. 

* The trnnslalion of onc verse, which rcpcaıs as ıhc ıhird of ılıesc verses, 
is omiıtcd.— Ed. _ 

t The name of Abu 'l-Tamahân is given diflercnıly. Al-Aınidi in his book 
ol-Mtıtalaf mTt jUıTjlıtolo /• 8'''“ anoılıcr name Rabi'.ah 

b. Kinânah b. al-Qayn b. Jasr.— Ed. 
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Ghnzz.ıh (Guza) (\vhcie Hislim, graudralhcı- to Mıılıammad. 
\vas buricd) ; and died A. H. 524 lA. D. 1130), in 
Kh'-irâiSiı {on tlı- road) b3iwecıı Mar\v and Balkh ; lo \vhich 
lalıcr placc hc wa> canied, and thcrc he was imcırcd. 

It is rela'.cd of him ıliat ho said on ihc approach of deaih : 
‘‘I liope God wiU pardon nıc for ıhrcc rcasons : I am from thc 
same ıown as al-Şhifrî ; 1 aın an old man, and am far from my 
family.” May God be mcrciful lo him and jusry his hepe ! As 
it is possiblc ihis book may fail into thc hands of some porson 
living far off from our couniry, and who, not kuowing whcrc 
Gaza is sıluatcd, may desirc information on thal subjccl ; I shall 
State that Gaza ıs a to\vn* in thc dcpeadcncics of Palestinc and 
situaıod on ıhc Syıian Sca {or Medit‘'.mintan) noar Askalan 
(Ascalon) ; il is ihe ftrst Syrian to\vn met \viLh on passing thc 
fronıier of Egypt, and is onc of Ihose caravan stations \vhich thc 
Qurin makes mention of in thesetermi : ıhc caravan .\iation of 
svintr.r and of sunvmr (sur. CVI, verse 2) \vhcrc ali the commenta- 
tors agree in cxplaining vhe wimcı t staıion by the country of 
Yemen, and ıhe summer station by Syria ; for ıhc Qurayshitcs, in 
thcir commcrcial ezpeditions, \ve.nl lo Syria in summer on accounı 
of ıhc hcalıhincss of ıhc coumry in that scason ; and ıhey travel- 
Icd lo Yemen in wintcr bccause İt is a hol country to which il is 
impossible lo go in summer. Ibn Hişhâın says toıvards thc 
beginning of his Sırat al-RasnI “The first who eslablishcd for 
ıhe Qıırayşh thc caravan staiions of \vinlcr and summer was 
Hâslı i m. grandfatlıcr to thc blessed Prophet:” a littic farlher on lıc 
\vritcs : “Ibn lslıiq says : ‘Thcn Hâşhim, son of ‘Abd Munsf, 
dicd at Gaza in thc land of Paleştine on a commercial cxpcdition’;” 


1 TIk Ünal al-Ra.nil, or Hbtoıy ol' ıhe Pıophcl Muhamınıul, was 
drawıı up by ‘Abd al-M.ılik Ibn Hisham from docuoK-nls collecicd by 
MuŞammad Ibn lshaq : lives of bo:h these wı ilcrs aıv şiven by Ibn Klıalllkân. 
The passases here citod arc lo bc foıınd in thc MS. of lhc/W).r/« /?<»/,No. 629. 
f. 23, 21. 

* Small lo'.vn or villase.—tı/. 

t Accürdins to ıhc aulograph order shoııld l'o ehangoJ; summer sıntinn 
prcccdes \viiuer staıion.—frf. 
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and a littic fartlıcr on: “Matnid Ibn Ka‘ab al-^iuzâ‘î said in an 
cicgy on llıe dcsccndanLs of ‘Abd Munif”—he thcn givcs a poem 
in which is ıhis verse : 

“And Hişhim (/.v) in a gravc over whiciı ihc winds svvecp 
{thc sand), in ıhc midst of thc desert bctwccn thc Gazas.” 

On which lıe ınukes this observation : “Those skillcd in 
ctymology say ıhat ihc Gazas mean here Gaza alonc ; it would 
■ secin tlıal thc poet had given to each part of thc town the name 
of thc wholc town, from his puUing Gaza in ıhc plural nuınbcr.’’* 
This placc was known from that lime by ıhe name of the Gaza 
of Hâşhim, for his gravc is ihcre, thoııgh not apparent or known ; 
and on passing through ıhe town, I eould obtain no information 
from the inhabitanis respeeting it. 'Whcn ıhe celcbraıed poet 
Abu Nutvis \vcnt from Barhdâd to Old Cniro wiıh the iııtcniion 
of rcciting lo al-KhasIb Ibn ‘Abd aî-Hamld,^ president of thc 
land-tan ofFicc at Old Cairo, a poem madc by him in his praise, 
he inserted in it ıhe nar.tcs of ıhc different places he stopped at 
on thc way ; onc of ıhc verses is : 

“ThCbC (jivoımn) went wiıh thc caravan lowards thc Gaza 
of Hâşhim and scrioııs business (shakny) avvaitcd Ihcm at ah 
Parama.” 

Thcrc are two \vords here which requirc cxplanation : al- 
Faramâ {Farına) is thc name of the great City which was Capital 
of Egypt in thc time of the palriarch Abraham ; and Hajir {Hagar), 
* ınothcr of Isms'Il, was from’ Umm al-Arat {mother of the. Arabs), a 
viUagc in its dcpcndencics : al-Faram\ is that well-known .station 
on the right-hand* of ıhe travciler going from Egypt to Syria by 


1 The Arabian comıncnlaıovs always cndeavour lo gi'c gı;"''-ııalical 
cxplanaiions for every irregularity; we havc here an e.xanıple of û; ıhe ıvue 
rcason of ıhis pocl's Nvriıing —Glınzzal tor Ghazzavra'i ıhc nccvssity he \va» 
lindcr of ınaking ali Ihc vcrse.s of his pocaı rhyıne in 

2 Ibn Khallikitıı, in JilVcrcnı parıs of his «ork. fıinnshes ıpromıaıion 
aboııl al-l<has:b. 

l'-Tı h;md.--./r</. 
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the shore way ; il is siuıatcd ou thc cdgc of thc dcscrt lying 
bctwecn Sâih* and Quşayr (o/ı r/ıc/îfd Sea) : vvhen [ saw it, it 
\vas in ruins, nothing remaining bul its vestiges ; il was situalcd 
onahighhill. The Arabs arc unaninıous in considering Ismâ'ıl 
to be ihcir progcnilor, and in believing ıhal his ınother \vas u 
native of Unım al-*Arab, thc village above ıncntioned. The sccond 
\vord to bc explained is slnıknr, it significs t/ıings taktn to Ucan 
ajtd cousing serious refl'clions ; thc singular is şhagr. 


18. IBN QURQUL 

Abû Ishâq İbrahim İbn Ynsuf İbn İbrahim Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
İbn Badis Ibn al-Qâ’id al-Hamzi, generally known by ihe name of 
Ibn Qurqrıl, author of thc work called Afatûli' ’i-Aıı\v<7r {Rising of 
the Lights), whiph he composed on tlıe plan of the Masharig al~ 
Amvnr by the Qac]i ‘lyât} ; hc was a man of lalent and had studied 
in Spain under a number of learned professors : sııch is thc only 
information I have been able to procure respeeling him. He was 
born in the month of Şafar, A. H. 505 (A. D. 1111) at al-Marîya 
{Almeria), a town in Spain, and dicd at Fez early on Friday 
evening, 6 Shawwal 569 (May, A. D. 1174)* afıcr having been to 
public prayers in the mosquc. When his dcath drcw ncar, he 
began repeating frequently and quickly thc surat of thc Qur'an 
entiticd Ikhlasf ; hc then madc thc profession of faith ihrice, and 
falling prostrate in adoration, was dead on louching the ground.— 
Al-Manya is a largc seaport city in Spain. Fez is a great ciiy in 
Maghreb, ncar Ceuta : al-Hamzi mcans belonging lo Hamzat 

1 The canlon namcd al-Sâih is siluatcü ncar ‘Abblisa; which city. 

according to Abu M-Fida in his Gcogr.'vphy, tay at a day’s journey to thc 

north of Bilbais. In thc KiıSb al-,Suluk by Magvizi, and thc Masâlik 

a/-.46sâr, wc fınd this name tvrlıtcn söm'/z m in placc of Saih »ı 
’ - l..» ^ l.» 

2 'thc surat cntilicd Ikhlûş (.sinccrc resignation) is also callcd thc 
Tawhid, or Dcclarution of Ood's Unily; il is thc onc hunürcd and tvvelfth 
ehapter of thc Q/ır’njj, and conlains onlyfour short verses; a ıradition of 
Muhamınad has dcelare t its rccilation thrcc times to be ccıuivalcnt to ıhat of 
Ihccntire Qw'ân. 

'10 May.—£rf. 
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Âşhir, a village in Njrth Africa lying betwen Bijâyah (Bugia) and 
Qal‘ah Bani Hammsd ; so I have becn informcd by a number of 
natives of that country : ‘Aşhir shall be again spoken of in the 
life of Zirl Ibn Mansd.' 


19. THE imâm AHMAD IBN HANBAL 
Tlıe imâm Aba ‘Abd Allâh Ahmad al-Shaybânl al-Marwazî 
{descended from ihc tribe of Şhaybrm and nalivc of Mar>v) was thc 
son of Muhammad Ibn Flanbal Ibn Hilâl Ibn Asad Ibn Idrls Ibn 
‘Abd Allâh Ibn Hayyân Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Ans Ibn ‘Auf Ibn 
Qîsit Ibn Mâzin Ibn Şhaybân Ibn Dhuhl Ibn Tha’labah Ibn 
‘Ukabah Ibn Şa‘b Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Bakr Ibn Wâ*il Ibn Qisit Ibn Hinb 
Ibn AfşâZ Ibn Du‘ma Ibn Jadilah Ibn Asad Ibn Rabîah Ibn Nizâr 
Ibn Ma‘add Ibn ‘Adnan ; this is his correctgcncalogy, thoughsomc 
make him descend from Mâzin Ibn Dhuhl Ibn Shaybân Ibn 
Tha'labah Ibn ‘Ukabah, which however is a mistake, for it must 
be obîerved that 'he camc from Şhaybân Ibn Dh*ıbl and not from 
Dhıhl Ibn Şhıybân, whose pa'.ernal uncle was thc Dhuhl Ibn 
Tha'labah above mentioned. His mother lefı thc city of Marw 
during her pregnaney, and brought him forth at Baghdâd in thc 
month of the First Rabî‘ A. H. 164 (A. D. 780) ; but some say he 
was born at Marw and was a child at thc breast \vhen brought to 
Baghdâd. Ibn Ilanbal was a traditionist of the first class, and 
composed a Afusnad* or colleetion of authenticated tradiıionsmorc 
copious than those any olher person had tili then becn able to 
form ; it is said that he knew by heart One millioni of these tradi- 
tions. He had been a pupil and a favourite of al-Shâfi‘is, and 
continued constantly with him until that imâm set out for Egypt: 
al- Sh âfı‘l in spcaking of him said : “I \vcnt forıh from Baghdâd 

1 İn ıhc lifcof-Ziri, ihc author mcrciy refers back to what hc says 
here; Abu ’I-Fida, in his Gcographical work (see Arabictexl, p. 124), menlions 
Asir as a fofl in thc province of Bugia. 

2 In thc manuscripis of Ibn Khallilcân this name is svıitten Ağsa 
but it appears from thc Aıısîb at-‘Arab and UUınıâni’s TabagÂt 
(No. 75Î, f. 46) thiit thc right orlhography is AT.ra.t 

* M. de Slane's pronunciation is Musıttul — EJ. 

t Musııad contains 30,000 traditlons. 

î İn the aıılograph and in all printed cdiıions it is Afsa .— Ed. 
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and left not behind me a more pıou 5 man or a bctter jarisconsult 
than Ibn Hanbal.” In the ycar 220 (A. D. 835). sometimc 
betwecn the 20 and 30 Ramadîn. he was required to dcclare 
that the Qur'âıı was created,‘ but \vould not, and although beaten 
and imprisoncd, pcrsisted in his rcfusal. He was a handsomc 
man of middle size, having his hair dyed of a light red colour 
with hinua,^ and a few black hairs appearing in his (whiıe) beard. 
He taught traditions to a number of eminent doctors, among- 
whom were Muhamınad al-Bukhârî and Müslim Ibn al-Hajjâj 
al-Naysâpnrî; and in the lalter part of his life he had not his equal 
for learning and piety^: he died at Baçhdâd, A.H. 241 (A. D 855^), 
on Friday* morning at sunrise, the 12 of the First RabV ; others 
say the 17, and some place his dcath in theSecond Rab1‘ ; he \vas 
buried in the cemetery vvithout the Gatc of Harb, \vhich is so 
called after Harb Ibn ‘Abd Allsh, a companion of the Khalif Abii 
Ja’far al-Manşnr’s, from whom also the Street called al-Harbiyah 
took its name. The tomb of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal is a well- 
known object in that burying-ground, and is visited (hy pious 
persons). It tvas estimated that the number of men preseni at 
his funeral was eight htmdred thousand, and of women sixty 
thousand; and it is said that tsventy thousand Christians, Jcws, 
and Magians became Muslims on the day of his death. Abu 
’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzî writes in the 46th chapter of the work in 
which he treats of the history of Bişhr al-Hifî: ‘-İbrahim al- 

1 The eternity 'of the Qur'ân, considered as ıhc word of God, 
is the orlhodox Müslim doctrine. 

2 The ancient Arabs dyed their hait and beard red with the İcaves 
of the plant called hinna (latvsonia ihermis) \ MuSammad rccommendcd 
his followers to adopt this custom, so that they might not he mistaken for 
Christians or Jcws, who, as he says, never colour thîir hair. (Seo MişkkHt- 
al-Moş bih. t. II, p. 359 d seg.) 

3 The author betrays here his partiality to>*afds,jhc founder of lıis 
scet, al-Shafi‘t who died about forly ycars before Ibn Hanbal. 

• Friday 30 August corresponded to 12 of Sceond Rabi* while ıhc 12 of 
First Rabi‘ fcll on SVednesday 31 July and ıhc 17 fcll on Monday 5 
.August. - Eti. 
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Harbi' relatcs as follows: I savv in a drcanı Bişhr al-Hâfi, wlıo 
scemcd to coınc out of tlıc lvIosqac of Ru^sfah- bcaring some- 
thing in his sleeve Which swung about, and I said: ‘What hath 
God done wiıh tlıec?’ he rcplied: ‘Hc haıh pardoned me and 
honoured mc.‘ And I said: ‘What is that in thy slccve?’he 
replicd: ‘Ycsterday the soui of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal camc unto 
us and pcaris and rubics were scattered ovcr it, and thcsc 
are some I picked up.’ I said: ‘What werc Yalıya Ibn Mu'in 
and Alımad Ibn Hanbal doing?’ Hc answercd: ‘Tlıcy werc 
göne lo visil the Lord of ali crcated lliings, and ıhc lablc tvas 
laid out for thcm'. I said: ‘Wlıy didst ıhou noi eat \vıth 
them?’ Hc replicd: ‘He (rA? knevv that I had lo abstain 

from eating. so he a!lowcd me lo look ou his sacrcd face.’ 

In the gencalogy of Ibn Hanbal, Hayrm 'ıs wriııcn with a double 
Ya; the names of his oıhcr anccstors are sufilcicnıly known 
and common, for vvhich rcaNon I nccd not fix Iheir orihography, 
which I should do howcver, did I not apprehend being prolix.* 


1 Abu Ishaq rbrâhim Ibn Is‘ıâq Ibn Bajhir al-IIarbi was hı/it of 
gıcat reputation, a Icnrncd traclitionisı and had studied jurisprııdeııı'-.' 
undcr AŞmad Ibn Hanbal ; hc wrotc a nıımber of works, and was cgually 
holy in practice and prccept. Dicd at Beghdad, A. H. 28' (A. O. 898). 
aged 87 years. ( Y t fi'i Mıı'Jıioutr T'-rikh ol-Khatib, MS. belonging lo the 
Bib. du Roi, No. 634, fol. 62. 

2 Raşâfa is ıhc name of a qııarter of Da ’/tdâd situated, according 
to Abu ’I-Fida in his Ocography, on the east bank of the Tigris. 

3 The Mııslims are taught to bclicve that those dreams are trtıe in 
\vliich a holy man, a prophet, or the Divinily himself is scen ; they are 
authorised there to hy t\K Smııınit. Sec MisJık ıt-al-Mas ıbih. t. 11, p. 338 ; 
Lanc’s Modern Egyptians, and a note on the life ot Ibn Nubâta in the 
Journal AiUiHqnc for Janıiary 1839. 

4 The impcrfecıions of Ihc Arabic alphabet are wcll known ; a 

singlc point omiiıod, added, or displaced may caiıse onc letter to be talen 
for anoılıcr and there are no Icss than si.\teen ol the .Arabic letters which 
are pointed ; the votvcis arc also omitted in the MSS. ; this inereases the 
difllcultics of the rcader ; and authors are obliged to writc out in full the 
spelling of the word or name which they wish to preserve from being 
altered by copyists. 
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I havc sccn some difi\;rence5 in the statement of his gencalogy, 
but the leries I give is the most exact of any I have met with. He 
had two «ons, both men of leaming; their names were Salih 
and *Abd Allih; Sîlih was q3di of Ispahân and died there at an 
carly age in the month of Ramadan 266 (A. D. 880). He was 
bom in 203 (A. D. 818); his brother ‘Abd Allah lived tili the 
year 290 (A. D. 903), and dıed at the age of seventy-seven years, 
on Sunday 22 of the First Jumsda,* some say the 
Second ; he was surnamed Ab.t ‘Abd al-Rahmin, and it 
wa» aftcr him that the imîm Ahmad was called Aba ‘Abd Allah 
(FofAer of'Abd Allah). 


20. IBNSL'RAYJ 

Aba ‘l-‘Atb3s Ahmad Ibn ‘Umar İbn Surayj, doctor of 
the sect of al-Şhafi’î is spoken of in these terms by Abn Ishâq 
al-Şhirszi in his Tabagât' ; “He was one of the great Shafite 
doctors and Müslim imims, and was surnamed The Bright f/Vef.’ 
be filled the post of qxdi at Şhirîz and surpassed in talent 
ali al-Shâfi‘T pupils even at Muzan‘i himself : the catalogue of 
his work$ contains four hundered ariicles. He was an active 
defender of the sect of al-Shîfi‘i and refuted its adversaries ; 
he wrote also observations on the works of Muhammad Ibn 


I İbn q&di Shuhba and HAjji Jtlıalifah cali tbis work, Tabagît at-Fuga- 
ha {classes of Jurlscoıısults): that U, Biographical notices of celebrated 
juriseonsults, classified ina panicular order. It wouId appear from an obser* 
vation made by al-‘UUîm3ni in his Tabagıt {fol. tII, verso), when spealc* 
ing of Aba Sa*id Muhammad al-NaysSpuri, that in the work of Abn Ishâq. 
of al-Shir&zi, the livas of the doctort are arranged according to the degree 
of meritand learning ofcach individual. 


•24 April.— Ed. 

tin the original •mi meaning hawk, M. de Slane has read it probably 
j UJI above and so rendered it as fire. — Ed. 

’l The word in original is whicb means deduced problems from 
the fundanıental principles, pröfouoded in the books of Mobamıaad.—£ıf. 
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al-Hasan al-Hanaff. The şhailçh Aba Hâmid al-Isfari’inî said 
of him : ‘In our knowledge of thc plain points orjurisprudence 
we kcep pace with Abu ’l-Abbîs, but he surpasses us in the 
nicelleş of that Science. He studied the Iaw under Abu ’1-Qssinı 
al-Anmîtî, and some of his pupils became the first doctors 
among the Muslims : through his medium al-Shifi‘i*s doctrines 
were spread into many countries.” He had frequent discussions 
with Aba Bakr Muhammad İbn Di’ad al-Zihirl, who is^relaied 
to have said to him önce (m the course of an argumenı} : “Give 
me time to swallow my saliva {and I will antwer you) to 
which the oiher replied : “ You might swallow the river Tigris 
(be/ore. you answer me)! ” Another time Abn Bakr said to him : 
“Give me a moment {to answer) and his adversary retorted : 
“1 will give you to the end of time' (before you do it)." Another 
day Aba Bakr made him this remark ; “I speak to you concem* 
ing the foot, and you answer me concerning the head to 
which Ibn Surayj retorted ; “it is so with the ox, when its hoof 
is sore, they grease its horns.’’^ İt wa$ said to him in speaking 
of the age in which he lived : “God raised up ‘Umar Ibn 
‘Abd al-'Aziz at thc beginning of the firsî century aflcr the 
Hijrah, that he might manifest orthodoxy and destroy innova- 
tion ; then God in his bounty placed at the opening of the 
next century the imam al -Shâfi'i, that he might minifest orthodoxy 
and force innovation to lie hid ; and God graciously conferred 
thee on the beginning of the foIlowing century, that thou 
mightest strengthen orthodoxy and weakcn innovation.” Along 
with his other talents, Ibn Surayj possessed that of cotnposing 


t Literally: lill the hour (of Final Judgement) comes. 

2 Thîs aoswer ol Ibn Surayj means in other ternıs: “Though whal I said 
to you appears quite irreievant to yourquestion, it is notnithstanding precise 
and well applied, but you have not the sense to perceive it: you are like the 
ox who knows not that the greasing of its taorns wiii cure the soreness 
of its hoofs, which is nevertheless the fact." In comparing his adversary to 
an ox, be treata him as as a huavy and stupid fellow:,tbe 'Arabs cali such a 
pcnoabagr (cx)—See M. Hucabert’s /inthoJogie Arabe,page 183. 
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good poctry ; he died at Baghdâd the 25 of the First Jumâda 
506 (A. D. 918)*; others say Monday-j* 25 of the First Rabi‘; 
he was buried in the court of his house at the Suwjjjat Ghnlib 
(Ghslib's Small Bazaar) which is on the west bank of the Tigris, 
near the stıburb of al-Karkh ; he was aged 57 years and six 
months. His tomb is stili conspicuous in that spot and is visited 
by dcvotees : no oıher edihce or tomb near it has remained, and 
there it stands alone. His grandfather Surayj was celebrated 
for the CAireme sancıity of his lifej: 1 have read in some book 
that he was a Persian without any knowlcdge of Arabic, and 
thal he had a vision,* in which he saw and conversed with ıhc 
Crcator, who, in cnding, said to him : “Fa Surayj I talab kun,” 
to which he answered : “ Ya Khuda / ser bi-ser these words, 
which were repeated three times, are Persian, and mean ; O 
Surayj ! seek. O LordI Itead with head, which is as much as if he 
had said : 1 am contenled to atlain salvation head with heud.^ 1 
havs since found in the History of Baghdâd that he who had 
this Vision vvas calied Surayj İbn Yûnus İbn İbrahim Ibn al-Hârith 
al>Marwazl ; he vvas a devout and self-denying man, possessing 
supematural gifıs : died at Baghdâd in the month of the First 
Rabi' 235 (A. D. 849).31 also saw in a dream a book conlaining 
tıaditions traced up to Surayj through an unbroken series of 


1 See note on drtams, Ho. 19. 

2 Head wlıh head; that U: wUhout obiaining pre-eminence över others. 
This metaphor is laken from horse-racing. See also Reiske's notc in Abu 
’l-Fid&'s Annals, t, I, p. 330. 

3 Ibn IÇhallikAn appears here to have some doubts respeciing 
Ihf idcntity of this Surayj wilh Surayj, grandfather to Abu ’l-'AbbSs; 
YSfl’i, bowever says, in his Annals, that he was so. (SceA/iro’ât al-Jan^n, 
No. 637,/. 187. 

•5 November.—Frf. 

•> 

tMonday fell on 7 September wbich daic corresponds to 27 of First 
Rabi‘’^prding to Faimî calendar.—ft/. 

ÎThis siory is also given in Sam'anî’s Ansâb.—Ed. 
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sound authorities.* As for the first anecdote, I heard it from onc 
of our holy shaykhs. 


21. TBN AL-Q.\SS AL-TABARÎ 
Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmııd Ibu Abl Abmad, bctter kno\vn by 
the name of Ibn al-Qî><ş al-Tabarî, was a doctor of thc sect of al- 
Sahafi'i and a native of Taborestsn, wherc hc \vas esteemed the 
highest authorıty of thc time in rcligious matter?. Aftcr Icaming 
jurisprudence fıom Ibn Surayj (\vhosc life has been just given), 
Iıc composcd a great number of würks, among others: thc Talkhîs 
(AbridgcmentP thc Guide for Qi'lis, thc Mawâqlt, thc Mittsh.^ 
ete. The Talkhiş has been comnıcntcd by Aba ‘Abd Allah al* 
Khatan and the şhaykh Aba‘AH al-Sinji‘; it is a littie book, 
and is citcd by thî imam fal- Haramayn) in different parts of his 
A'ı/ifî^a/j and al'o by at-Cyıazi.âlî: ali ıhc \vorks of Ibn al-Qaşş 
arc short but very instruclivc. He often addressed pious cxhorta- 
tions to thc peoplc, and having coınc, in onc of hisjonrncys, to 
Tarsas {wlıere it is saidhe aclecl as (/iiJı), an asscmbly met to hcar 
him prcach, and hc was there scized \viih such coınpunction and 
terror at thc Ihoughts of God’s majesty, tliat hc swooncd away 
and died A. H. 335 or 336 (A. D. 946-7). His falher \vas called 
al-Qisş (the h'arraior), bccausc hc ıısed to rclate (qif>şâ) histories 


1 It has been alrcady said Ihat dreams in \vhich holy men anDeaı » r. 
considered by thc Musliıns as trııc, see No. 19, noteon tlrrams-, here then is a 
prooflhat Surayj \viisa iraditionist of unqucstionc(.l authoriiy,sinceIhescries 
spoken of gocs no farther ıhan him. He vvas ılıcrefore an iııı'-'m of tradiıions- 
a holy eharaeter in thc eyes of the Muslims; hc nıust also havc obtaincd 
«ternal bappines.s, or Ibn Klıallikan would not havc sccn him with so sacred 
a book in his hand .ts a Collccıion of Tradiıions; for such is thc 
conchısion which our autlıor \vislies to bc drawn froın his dream. 

2 This work is a treutise on thc sccondary poinıs of jurisprudence; 
sce Flugd's Hâjji Klıalifah, No. ?54.t. 

3 llljji Khllıfah ııu'iılions thc VlatVıiıjiı {ıhj preserihed time) \vithout 
givins any informalion as to its contents; the hlifi'ih, or key to the 
legal doctrincs of thc Şhafite sect is also mentioned by hint. 

4 İn thc Arabic tcxt this name is incorrcctly printed nl-SImiji- 
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and anecdotes .’—Tûbercstan is an cxtcnsive provincc in Persia 
adjacent to Khurâsan ; it has ıwo capitals, Saria^ and ‘Amul, and 
is well defended by fortrcsscs and de&les. Tarsus is a city on thc 
frontiers of Romiyah {Asia Minör) near ihc lovvns of al-Masşişa 
{t/te ancient Mopsuestia) and Adhana ; al-Maman, son of Harnn al- 
Rashid, was intcrrcd therc : Ihis placc is spokeu of in ıhc 
Muhadh Ihab a:ıd the Wa5il^ in thcchapicr of w.ıqfs/ 


22. ABU H.ÂMID AL-MARWARRUDHÎ 

Al*Qsdî Abn Hsmid Ahmad Ibn'.^mir Ibiı Bişhr Ibn Hamid al- 
Marvvarrndî, doctor of the sect of al-Shah‘l. siudied jurisprudence 
under Abn Ishaq al-Manvazi; hc conıposed thc \vork called thc 
JCtın\, a collcction of doctrines spccial to his sect; a coınntcntary 
on thc Mu'ditaşar by al-Muz*nİ, and a trcatisc on lltc principles 
of jurisprudencc. This doctor, who was an inom of surpassing 


1 In Ihe early agcs of Islamism. the narrator of histories was a person 
highly rcspccted; at time fev/ historical works had been composed, and it 
was from thesc prosons alonc that Information could bcobtained; thcy 
alvvays began each of their relation by a siatement of ıhe perons ıhrough 
whom it was successively handed down, and they wcrc particularly çare ful 
not to change or supprcss a single word in those ancient traditions; it was 
with such document that al-Tabari composed h>s celebrated htstory. mrrely 
arranging them in chronological order. 

2 This apr>ears to be thc same ciiy which is novv called Seri; Abu 
M-Fida places it in Mazenderan. 

3 The Muha dhdh ab was wriltcn by Aba IsŞâq al-Şhiriz'; and thc IVaiil 
by Aba Hamid MuŞammad ai-Crhazzaii. 

4 The term wııqf, in Ihe Muhammadan law, designates any şort of pro- 
perty conceded in pcrpeıuily to religious establishmenl; many pious Muslims 
willcd their estates to thc support of sirong placcs on the encmy's borders, 
war with infidcIs being religious duty; Tarsas must tlıcr'fore havc possessed 
ınuch property of this kiod, on account of its importance as a frontier city, 
and il is ptobably for this reason that it is ıpokcn of in the trcatise of Waqfs- 
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merit.ı settied at ba^rah, where hc gave public lessons and had 
among his auditors thc jurisconsults of that city. Abu *l-Hayyin 
al-Tawhidl2 said of hiın. “l heard Abû Hâniid al'Marwarrudi 
say: ‘No man should be flattcred on account of his extraction, 
neither should hc bc blamcd : for thc tali inan is not praiscd for 
his stature, nor the ugiy man blamcd for his ill-favouredness.’” Died 
A. H. 362 (A. D. 972-3). Maı-awarrudi means mıive of Mar\varmd, a 
wcll-known city in Klıurisân, built on a rivcr, in Persian ar-Rud, 
aftd situated at forty parasangs from Marw al-Şhlhiın ; thesc 
are the lwo Manvs so frequenlly mentioned by pocts : the word 
Shâhirm is addcd to thc name of the larger onc, from which also 
is dcrived thc relative adjective Manvazi ; thc word rnd (river) 
is joined to that of thc other city in ordcr lo distinguish betwecn 
them : Marwarrud has for relative adjective Manvarrudi, and 
Manvazi also according to al-Sam‘âni: it was onc of thc cities 
laken by al-Ahnaf Ibn Qays, and mention shall be madc of it in 
his lifcJ; hc had bcen sent against it at thc hcad of thc vanguard 


1 Litcrally, whose dust was not iplll or enlereJ into; a strange exprcssion 
but frequently madc usc of by writers who aff-ict clegance of style; the poct 
NabiSha al-Ilhubyini scems to ha ve bcen the first who imagined it, and it is 
stili found in onc of his poems: Yasuf al-.iîhantmar'', author of an excellent 
commentary on thc s/.v poels (sec thc Diw:n d' Amro 'l-Kais, introduetion), 
gives the follovving explana(ion of its mcaning: ‘’Thou hası not split my dust, 
that is; I have surpassed thee, and thc distance between us is so wide. that 
thou hast not come up with mc or split my dust; this expression originated 
in speaking of a good racc-horse which passed thc others and got clear of 
them, so that they could not enter into thc dust he raised." 

2 Abu ’l-Hayyân ‘Ali Ibn MuŞammad Ibn aI-'Abbas aI-Tawhîd’, native 
of Bathdâd, was ^ay or superiorof the Sahs, whosc doctrines hc treated 
of in thc Treasures (DhekhVir), and other works. lo the life of Ibnal-Umayd 
MuŞammad by Ibn Khalliktn. will be found more particulars respeeting 
him; see also TabogU al-ShBfyin, fol. 21, vsrsa. 

3 In thc life of al-Ahnâf the author says littie or notbing about thesc 
citics, and scarcelyany Information on the subject is to be found in al- 
M^kin or Abu ’I-Fida; thc follotving details may not therefore be uninter- 
esting. Inthethirticth year of the Hijra(A. D. 650-1). Tabarestan was con- 
quercd by thc MuslimsunUer the orders of S.ı'idlbn al-Aas, and ‘AbdAllih 

(Conıiııued on page 106) 
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by ‘Abd Allsh Ibn ‘Âmir, general of ıhe arnıy. Şh'thjrm means 
thcking'a sonl: nıy reason for making these long observations 
is to prevent these placcs from bcing taken onc for thc otltcr. 


23. IBN AL-QATTÂN 

Abu ’l-Husayn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Alımad, gcnerally 
known by the name of Ibn al-Çattân, v/as a native of Bagbdâd 
and a leading doctor in the sect of al-Shâfi‘1. He learned juris- 
prudcnce under Ibn Surayj and, afıcr him, under Abn Ishaq al- 
Marwazl : he then professed al Ba',’Jıdâd, and men of İcarning 
gaiııed Information al his Iccturcs ; he wrote besides a great 


{ContinueJfrom page 105) 

Ibn Âmir Ibn Karız subducd Faraş, Sejestan and Khnrâsan. The 

people of HerîVt oPfcrcd some rcsistance, but wcre defcated; Ihe citiesof 
Naysâpur and Sara^hs^ ^ ^ ^ ■^surrendered peaceabiy.and Marwalso obtain- 

ed peacc on condilion of payingtNvomiliionof dirhems every ycar. AI-Abnâf 
Ibn Qays was then sent by ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Amir inlo Tukharestan at the ■ 
head of four thousand horses, and dcfeated thc forces of that couniry, though 
tecor.ded by those of Jawzajâ.n and otherdistricts; he then, witlı fourhundred 
thousand (7) men, laid scige to the eiiy of Barth, and cndcavoured lo pcnel- 
rate into Kl\uwarezm, but withouı success. ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Amir then set 
out from Naysftpar to perform thc pilgimageto Mekkah, İcaving as his licut- 
enant in Khurâsan al-ASnaf.whodefcated ıhe unilcd forces of that country- 
‘Abd Allah, on his return from Mekkah, wcnı to Başr.ih, whcre he fi.\ed hiı 
residence, \vhilc his lieutenantsgovernedKhurasan,ScJisttın,and Persian Iraq 
(tJi>J!JO-Thcquantityof tribule r^’ceivcd bythcKhalif ‘UUtman wassogreat 
that it became ncccssary to furm a number 6f largo treasurics at Medinth on 
purpose to contam it. It is said that the treasures of K.husroes taken by the 
Muslims amaunted toonehundred thousand badrahsof gold ;cach badrah^^^ 

containing four thousand pieces. (T iri .h al-Khnmis, Arab'C MS. of the Bib. 
du Bol, No. 635, fol. 315. 
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number of \vorks, and thc »tudcnts of Ihat lime ali Iravelled to 
‘Irâq ıhat thcy might be instructed by him or by Abu ’1-Qâsim 
al-Diraki ; when al-Dâraki died, Ibn al-Qatt3n became chicf of the 
Shafitc sect (ı» that couninj). Abü Islıâq al-Shlrszl mentions him 
in his Tabntjni and says that he died A. H. 359 (A. D. 970), to 
which the Khatib {Ahu Bakr Ahmad nl-Baghdcidl) adds : “In the 
nionth of thc First Junıadu” ; he was one of thc chicf Shafitc 
doctors, and coınposed works on ıhe principles of Jurisprudencc 
and its secondary points.* (. Ibn al-Jawzi) author of the Shudhîlr 
al-uqüd says that Baghdâd (the native placf. of Ibn al-Çattrın) was 
built in the year 146 (A. D. 763). 


24 AL-TAH\Wf 

Abn Ja'far Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salama Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik al Azdi a1-Tahawi was a doctor of the seci 
of Abii Han'ıfah and became hcad of. the HaniHtcs in 
Egypt. He had been a follower of al-Shâfi‘i’s sect, and 
taken lessons from al-Muzani, who said lo him one day! 
“By God ! no good will ever come of you.’’ Provoked by ıhis 
remark, al-Tahâwi passed över to Abfı Ja'far Ibn Abi ‘Imran 
the Hanefite* and studied undcr him : he said afıerwards, on 
composing his Mukhtaşnr or Compendium of Jurisprudence : 
“God be merciful to Abn İbrahim ! ” (meaning al-MuzanI), 


1 The hâfi? Aba Ja'far Ahmad Ibn Abi /mröıı, native of BaŞJıdâd, was 
an imâm ol high authority in the scet of Aba Hanifab. He was a man of solid 
learning and composed a work. entilled fiH'd ihe place 


of ı/n ;i in Egypt, and lost his .sight in that counir>'. Disd A. H. 2S0 (A. D. 893) 
Cfob. al-ffaııafym, lo\. 110, vrrso.) 




literally means branehes ; in jurisprudence il means deduetions.— Ed. 
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“wcre he living, he should havc to expiatc his oaıh. Aba 
Ya'Ia ahvalin saysj in his Ir^ıd^, in the life of al-Muzanl ; 
Al-Tahawi was sister’s son lo al-Muzanl; and Muhammad İbn 
Ahmad al-Şhufüti relates having asked him why he differed in 
opinion from his uncle, and preferred Aba Hanîfa’s doclrine? to 
which al-Tahawî replied : ‘Because I saw my uncle pore över the 
works of Aba Hanifa.’ This doctor wrote a number of instruc- 
tive books, such as the Ahkam al-Qur'cin,^ IkhUlrtf al-'Ulama 
[PoİTtls of doclrine on v/hich the learned differ), Ma'cml 'l-Athar 
{The obscure ideas and aHusionn in the Tınditions), the Şhurîlt 
{Treatise on drawing up bonds), a great historical work, ete. 
Al-Quda‘i in his Khitrb speaks of him in these terms : “In his 
youth he met wiıh al-Muzanl and most of the doctors contem- 
porary with him, and bccame remarkably skilled in drawing up 
bonds.^ The qî<}i Aba ‘Ubayd Allah Muhammad İbn ‘Abda’ 


1 Al-Muzani had sworn by God, but his oath proved fulse, he should 
Ihereforefhave explainod his perjury had he lived. This exFİation consists in 
granting freedom to a slave, or in onc: feeding or clothing ten paupers; if the 
persoD guilty of this erime have not the means of fulfilling either of the 
above conditions, he is only obliged t > fast for three days.—(D’Ohsson’s 
Tableau de l'Empire Othoman, t. IV, p. 286.) 

2 This work is spoken of by Hâjji Khalifa; sec Flugel’s edition. 
No. 520. The author, Aba Ya'iâ Khalil İbn ‘Abd Allah, vvas a native of 
Qazwin. He died A.H. 446 (A. D. 1054), and was considered a traditionist 
of the first authority. (Ydlii’s Annalx.) 

3 Sec note on No. 2. 

4 în Arabic 5h/ııûr {condiliuns), the name given to that branch of 
jurisprudence svhich treats of drawing up legal acts and bonds in proper 
form. (Ese Hajji Khalifa.) 

5 Aba ‘Ubayd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abda al-'AbbUdâni, doctor of 
the HaneBte sect, born at Başrah, A.H. 218 (A.D. 833); he studied under a 
number of celebrated masters, and then went to Egypt, where be wbs 
appointed/lupccfor o/ İVrorıgs (see de Sacy's Chrestomathie, t. I, p. 132), 
and was afterwards nominated qı ji, in the year 278, by Khumarawavh. 
son of Ahmad ibn Taulan. He was a generous patron of men of learning, 
and always ready to oblige tbose who appiled to him. During the 
troubles which ensued in Egypt on thedeathof 3ûişh, son of Khumarawayh, 
İbn 'Abda was obliged to lie concealed for a considerable period ; he was 
restored to the place of f lı/f, A.H. 292, but he quitted it soon after and 
retired to ‘Iraq, where he died, A.H. 312 (A.D. 924), aged 95 years. (Al- 
As<)[aiani't History of the Q3dis of Egypt, MS. of the Blb. du Rol, No. 691.) 
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löok hini for secretary ; he vvas ıhen in a destilule condition, but 
was cnrichcd by the kiııdncss of Aba‘Ubayd, who was a very 
generous man. Then the q5dî Abn ‘Ubayd ‘Ali Ibn al-Husayn Ibn 
Harb* appointed him scrivener^ after the circumstance which 
occurred betvveen Maniar the doctor and himself^ ; this was in 
the ycar 306 (A. D. 918). The public notaries were averse through 
jcalousy to his bcing nominated scrivener, as they did not wish 
the same peıson to be both chief jurisconsulı* and receiver of 
attestaıions.; but a number of thcm having göne that year to 
Mekkah to sojourn there some time from religious motives. Aba 
‘Ubayd took advantage of their absence and nominated Abn 
Ja'far on the utıestations of Abu ’i-Qisim al-Msman and Abn 
Bakr Ibn Saqlâb.‘’‘ Al-TaMwi vvas born in 238 (A. D. 852), 
or 229 (A. D. 843), according to Abn Sa‘d al-Samani, who is 
here right ; another author adds that his birth vt'as on Sunday* 
eve, 11 of ıhe First Rabi‘ ; he dıcd at Old Cairo on Thursday 
İst of Dhu ’I-Qa‘ada 321 (A. D 933),t and was buried in the 


1 ‘Ali Ibn al-Hujain Ibn Harb, surnamed Ibn Harbawayh, wa$ a 
doctor of the sect of al-.Shâfi'i ând native of BaShdad. in A. H. 293 he 
went to Egypt and replaced Ibn ‘Abda as qldi; he vvas aftervvards deposed 
in the year 311, and dicd at BaŞhdPd in 319 (A. D. 931). (Al-Asqalâni, Al- 
‘Uthmâni.) 

2 In Arabic,; see vvhat Ibn Khaldan says of the duties of this 
Public olîicer, in de Sacy's ChrestomatMe, 1.1, p. 40 ;consult also Von Ham- 
mer's Laııderverwalıun/ı imler dem Clıali/ale, p. 103. 

3 This occurrence is again spoken of in the life of Manşar; it vvas a 
quarrel betvveen the two doctors. 

4 The jurisconsults called the law ıhe scictıce, to indicate its high 
importance; for the same reason, the chief jurisconsult is called the chief 
of the Science, which is the name given hiın here. 

5 Those persons vvere probably notaries also. 

*Sunday 29 August was 8 Rabi'and in 239 Sunday felt on 11 Rabi* 
corresponding to 20 August.— Ed. 


t23 October.—Frf. 
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Qarâfa' whcre his tomb is stili remarkcd. In ihe life of the 
doclor Mansa' Ibn Ismî'il al-Darlr, mention is agahı ınade of 
him. so the rcader is refcrred to it. His father died A. H. 264 
(A. D. 877-8)- Tııh^wl ıneans -nnlive of Tnhâ, \vhich is a town in 
Upper Egypt {Şn'ld) Azdi : signifies npnmg from Azd, a 
great and renowned tribe in Yemen. 


25. ABU HÂMID AL-ISFARA*lNl 

The shaykh Abîi Hsmid Ahmad Ibn AblTâhirMuhammad Ibn 
Ahmad al-Isfâr’hıi, doctor of the sect of al-Shsfi'î. bccame imam 
and professor,- al Baghdsd, where his lectures were attendcd by 
morc than threc hundred students in jurisprudence : {the subject 
of his Irstons ııvıs) the Mu’fıtaşc)' by al-MuzanT, \vhicli he cvplained 
with additional observalions of his own ; and (Av his suceessftıl 


1 There were two-cemeıeries at Old Cairo, callcd the Greater and 
the Lesser Qarara: al-Maqrizi, in his Khijat, describes them both and 
givescopious Information respccting the tombs, chapels, mosqucs, and 
Müslim convcnts wiıh \vhich they \vere filled. See also M. de Sacy’s 
ChrtstomaıhU, t. 1, p. 2J8. 


2 The espression . I jjJla" ^f'depaiııship of llte world and of 

fAf re/ı'ij/o/ı is so obscure, ıhai its significaiion can only be found by com- 
paring the diiT.renl passagcs in which it occurs. İts real meaning, deduced 
from an esamination of six passages, appear.s to be that given here ; naroely 
the places ofim 'ım and chief professor: for it is to be observed that ali thr 
persons, to vvhom this tiıle is applieü, were great imsım and famoııı 
professors, and notbing more. fn ‘al-Uthmâni’s Tabaqöt we find that 
Muhammad al-Salaki became theını7;n o/ ıheworld\n jurisprudence, c\c- 
gcsis, poUıe literatüre, philology, grammar, poetry, and scholastic divinity; 
ıhc lamc author says of İbrahim al-Marwazi, that he succeeded to the 
place of • ^hiefrainshlp of sciencr, or head-profcssorship, and 

that hc filled the land wiıh his pupils. These lwo passagcs, selecced from 
many others, appcar decisive as to the sense of , chieftainship 


of thr vfjrtd. The chieftainship of the reUgion indicates, most probably, 
tbe place of the chief imim. 
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instruetion) he fillcd theearth with partisans {pfal-ŞJpfi ı'sopinions). 
He cxplained the doctrines of his sect in tvvo works, the Great and 
the SmalI Ta'ltga^ ; another short work of his, the Bustân or 
Gardcn, consists of singular ancedotes. He learned jurisprudence 
from Abu ‘1-IIasan Ibn al-Marzuban and then from Abu ’I-Qssim 
al'Dıraki ; contemporaries ali acknovvlcdged his superior merit 
and diseriminating judgmeııt ; and the Khatlb (Abn Bakr Ahmad) 
speaks of him, in his History of Bajhdad, in these terms : “ Aba 

tlîmid taught a small portion of traditions, which hc himself had 
learned from Abu Allah Ibn ‘Adî, Aba Bakr al-lsma'îlî, İbrahim 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdal al-Isfara’inl and others ; (oü a Iradi- 
lionist) he is a sure authority. I saw hım nıore than önce and was 
present at his Icctures in the mosqııe of ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Mubârak which lies at the tıpper end of ıhc Grant of al-Itabt‘^ 
and I heard some persons mention that seven hundred students 
of jurisprudence went to his lectures, and (for that reason) 
people used lo say : 'If al-Shafi'i daw him, he would be 
delighled’ ” The şhaykjı Abn Ishtq al-Şhîrazi, in lıis TabagiU 
relates as follows : “Abu ’I-Husayn al-Kudorî, the Hanefitc used 
to praise and extol Abu Ilâmid al-Isfara’inl abovc ali others ; and 
it was told to ıhe vizir Abu ’1-Qasim ‘Ali Ibn al-Hıısayn^ that he 
had said ; ‘1 consider Abu Hâınid an ablcr doctor and divine 

than al-Şhîfi‘i ’ On this, I remarked lo the vizir that it was al- 
Qud:ıri’s confidence in Aba Hamid’s talents, and his zeal for the 
Hanefile sect, which led him to undervalue al-Şhîfi‘î, so no 
attenıion should be paid to \vhat he had said ; for Abn Ilamid, 
and even more ancient and learned doclors than he, wcre far from 

1 Ta'lika signifıes an appeııdix or sııpplcıneııli the Mostem schoolınen 
givc this tillc to collections of noles and observations on the system of 
doctrme followed by the sect; the«e notes werc gcnerally takcıı by the 
sclıolars during the lectures of thjir professors. Hajji Kljalifa mentions 
a number of \vorks bearing this tillc, and he reınarks that aI-Isfa‘Mtni"» 

To'ligch treats of the Shafılc doctrines. tScc Flugcl's cdition, t. II, 
No. 3120.) 

2 See No- 2, note on "ancient sayıngs." The Khaiib could not then 
havc been more than eleven or tvvelve years of agc. 

3 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn, surnamed Kais aı-Rııasa {cliicf of ıhe chiı’fs) was 
vizir to the Khalif al-Qa'im Biamr Ulah; hc was put to dctıth by al-Başa.şiri, 
A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058). (Sec Aba ’l-l'ida’s Atmoh.) 
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thc rank of al-Shî&‘î ; to whom and to whose successors we might 
apply this verse of the poel’s : 

‘They sojoumed at Mekkah among thc tribes of Naufal, but 
ihou hast seltled at al-Bayda, thc most dislant stalion.’ ” 

It is related of Abn Hâmid ihat he said: “I never, in 
quitting thc mcetings for discussing points of law,' had to regret 
o.Tiitting a nccessary observation,” It is also related that, in one 
of those mcetings, a doctor addresscd him in an improper mannet, 
and then went to him that night to ask his pardon : on \vhich 
Abn Hamid rcpeated these verses : 

“A deliberaic insult is offered before thc public ; then comes 
a private excuse which only confirms the fault. He wlıo thinks 
that a private excuse can cffacc a public insult is in a great 
mistakc.” 

This doctor was born in A. H. 344 (A. D. 955), and went to 
Baghdâd in 363 (A. D. 973-4), or 364 according thc Khatib : he 
there tauglıt jurisprudcnce from the year 370 tili his dcath, vvhich 
happencd Friday evening, I8ıh Shawwâl. A. H. 406 (March, 
A. D. 1016),* at Ba'jhdâd; thc next morning he was buricd in 
(</«e courl of) his hojsc. His body was afterwards transported 
to thc (cemetery atthe) Gatc of Harb in thc year 410. The 
Khatib says ; “I prayed över his bier in the plain” (Sahrs) 
beyond the Bridgc of Abu ’l-Dann ; and the inisin who lead thc 
prayer was Abn ‘Abd Allah, son to (t/ıc Khalif) al-Muhtadi, 
and prcacher of thc Mosquc of Al-Manşor, it was day witncsscd 
by crowds of people and filled with dcep sorrow and gricvous 
lamentation.”— Isfars'ini mcans nalive of Isfars’in, a town of Khu- 
râsan in thcterritory of Naysâpnr, half way betvveen it and Jurjsn.— 


1 These debating societies were held by studeots under the presidence 
of ıheir professor, or by dociors of the different seets between themselves. 


*30 March.—Ed. 
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The verse applied to al-ShaSM by the şhaykh Aba Ishâq has 
anolher bclongtng to it which runs thus : 

“For ihou didst fcar on her accounı^ the evil talk of hidden 
foes with sharpened tonguc ; who say, but never perform.” 


26. AL-MAH.^MILÎ 

Abu ’l-Hasan AhmadlbnMuhammad Ibn Ahnıad İbn aI>Qâsim 
Ibn Ibn Muhamınad Fbn Ismî'îl Ibn Sa‘îd Ibn Absn al- 

Dubbl al-Mahâmili, doctor of lhescctofal-§hâl\‘I. Helearncdjuris- 
prudence from Ab.ı llsmid al-isfarâ’ini, and put down in writing 
a Ta'ligalfi which was taught him by Aba Hamid, and whosc 
name it bcars. The pcnclration and intciligence with which he 
was gifted enabled him to edipse ali his contemporanes ; in 
jurisprudence he becamc remarkably eminent, and professed it 
both in the lifetime of his master Aba Hsmid and after his 
dcceasc. He learncd the Traditions from Muhammad Ibn al- 
Muzaffar^ and other traditionists of the samc period, having 
bcen laken by his father on a journey to Kûfa, in order Ihat he 
might hear them from Ihc lips of that teachcr. Hc composed on 
the doctrincs of his sect a largo book, cntiticd the Majmaah 
(CoUeetion); another in onc volüme, called Muqm‘{sufficient); 
a littie work cntiticd the Lubjb {Monow), and a fourth called 


1 The misıress of the Arabic poet is generally of a dilTerent tribe from 
his, and she issupposed to be always guardcd by a nuraber of jeclous rela- 
tions, ready to wreak vengeance on any lovcr who should dare lo make 
koown the object of his passion, 

2 Scc No, 26, note on TaUigah. 

3 Abu *i-HasaD MuŞammad Ibn al-Muuffar was born at BaEhdid, 
A. H. 286 (A. D. 899). He became the first traditionist of hiı time in 
Iraq, and had among his auditors the celebrated al-D<lraqu ni. Died 
A. H. 379 (.A. D. 989). It appears th.it hc was a partisao of the Shi'itc 
doctrines, (Tab. al-HuJfâz). 
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thcy^ıoaaf (Mediuni), besides a great number of Ireatiscs on 
conirovcrsial subjects. He professcd at Başhdad, and his name 
is mentioned in thc Chronicle of that city compiledby the Khat'ıb. 
Died on Wednesday, 20 of the Second Rabî’, 415 (A. D. 1024)*; 
born A. H. 368 (A. D. 978-9). Dubbi mcans bdonging lo Dubb, 
which is a great and well-known tribe ; Mahtimilt is derived from 
Mahâniil, which is thc name of thc liıters in which travcllers arc 
carricd. 


27. AL-BAYHAQÎ 

Aba Bakr Ahmad al-Husayn Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allsh Ibn 
Masa al-Bayhaqi al-Khosraicrdi. doctor of thc sect of al-Shâfi‘l, 
the great and illustrious hâSç,' who in his age stood alone with' 
out a rival for ihc variety of his attainments, was onc of the 
Principal disciplcs of the hakim Aba ‘Abd Allsh Ibn al-Bayyi‘ by 
whom hc was taught thc traditions, but whom hc soon surpassed 
in ali the different parts of knovvlcdgc. He learned jurisprudence 
from Abu *1-Fath NSşir Ibn Muhammad al-‘Umari al-Marvvazi,* 
but thc traditions wcrc his favouritc study, and it was as a 
traditionist that hc attained reputation. İn this pursuit he 
travelled to ‘lrsq, Jibîl {Postan lınq), Hijâz and Khurâsân, in which 


1 The pcrsons who know the Qur'rıı by heart aıe called Hafiz; but 
thistitleis giyen ınore especially to those doctors who have learned 
by heart thc contents of the six great colleetions of Traditions (see thc 
Af/.îAklf-o/-A/<rşîfcı7r, vol I, p. 3), who can çite the names of thc persons 
by vvhom cach tradition has been successivciy handcd down, and who can 
point out those tradilionists \vhose authorily cannol be admitted without 
limilatiun and those who mcril full confidcncc. The word ho/îj is 
sometimes madc usc of lo designate a narrator of historicni traditions. 

2 Abu ’l-Fath al-’Umari ssas oııe of the most noled doctors \vho 
ttudied under al-QafTAl and Abu T-Tayyib al-Salaki ; hc died A. 1£, 444 
(A. D. 1052).—(A1-‘U iiımSni’s Tafta? ı/, fol. 85 verro.) 

•t July 2| Rıbi„ i.e, nine days remaining to thc end of the 
pıonth.—Trf. 
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counCry, as well as in ali ıhc others visitcd by hini, lıc rcccivcd 
the traditions from thc lips of llıe İcarned of ıhal time ; hc then 
began to vvrite on the subject. and composed a great number of 
works, vvhich, it is said, amount to one Ihousand volumes,* Iı 
was he who first collcctcd ıhc scntcnces ' of al-Şhâfi‘l \vith \vhich 
hc formed ten volumes: the best known of his ıvorksarc—thc 
Great and Ihe Small Colleetions of Traditions : Proofs 
of thc prophctic Mission ; Acts and Traditions {of Muhommııd ); 
Paıh of Faith; Merits of al-Sjıâfı‘i dcsccndant of‘Abd al-Mujtalib ; 
Mcriıs of A'nnad Ib.ı Ilanbal, ctc. AUBayhaqi w.ıs a man litıle 
solicitous about wordly goods, and the İmam al-Haramayn said of 
him : “Tiıcre was no follower of ılıc Shafiie scet \vho was not 
under some obligalion to al-ŞJıafi*], al-Bayhaql exceptcd ; for al- 
Shafi‘i was under obligations to him.” Al-Bayhiiql was a most 
aetive defender of thc doctrine inslituted by al-ŞhSfı'I, and was 
invitcd to Naysâpur, in order :o propf.gale thc knoıvlcdgc (of ı/ıal 
doctrine); hc wcnı there in conscqucncc, and Icd a {simpir rnıd Jınly) 
life suchas that of thc primitivc Muslinıs; hc taiıght tradiıion.s to a 
great number of cmincntdoctors.among others. Zâtı ir al-.ŞliahîmîZ, 
Mulıammad al-Furâwl and ‘Abd al-Muu‘im al-Quşhayrı ; hc was 
born in the month of Sha’bân. 384 (A. D. 994); dicd the 10 of 
the First Jumada, 458 (A. D. 1066) t. al Naysâpur, whencc his body 
was transported to Bnyhag {İm notivc phırr), which is a 
colleetion of villages in the dcpcndcncy of Naysâpur, at twcnty 
parasangs from that City ; Khmrnjcrd is thc name of one of those 
villages. 


1 Srnleııces; that is, lefrııl opinions received as po.sitive precepts by 
the followers of his sect. AI-‘Ulhmâni remarks (Tabagnt fol. 22 verse), 
that among the numcrous auihors who wrote on the life and virtues of 
al-Shali'i the ablust and most exacl was al-Bayhaqi, who, in two thick 
volumes, treated fully of his merits, thc circumstnnccs of his life, ete., alt 
on the best authoıity. 

2 Abu ’1-Qâsim Zahir Ibn Tâhir al .Şhahâmi and his brother .Aba 
Bakr VVaJih wcrc two cclcbraıed traditionists of that time. 

3 Abu ’l-Muzaffar ‘Abd al-Mun‘iın al-Oıitlıayri waı son to 'Abd 
al-Karim Ibn Hawâ7İn. vvhosc life isgivcn in this work. 

♦Original ; lit. means part.—£d. 

■f9 April.— F.d. 
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28. AL-NASÂÎ’ THE HÂFI? 

The hâfiz Aba ’Abd al-Rahmsn Ahmad İbn ‘Ali Ibn Shu'ayb 
Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Sinsn Ibn Bahr al-Nasâ'i, chief tradilionist of hi« 
age and auıhor of a Sunin, or colhetiou of traditlons was an 
inhabitant of Old Cairo, in \vhich city his works got inio circula- 
tion, and where he hid also many pupils. Muhammad Ibn 
Ishsq al-Işfahsnî gives the follov/ing accounl of his deaıh; “I 
hcard o\ır elders in Old CairO relate that Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmsn 
left Mişr to\vards thc end of his life and wem to Damascus, where 
he \vas asked \vhat he thoughı of Mu‘âwiya and \vhat tradilion 
he knc\v respeeting the merits of ihat prince; to which he madc 
Ihis reply; ‘lı is not then enoııgh for Mu‘iwiya to emer 
{into salvation) on an equal footing with others, bul he must 
even surpass ihcm by exchısivc merits.’' But somc relate that 
his answer was: ‘I know not any tradilion respeeting his 
special merit but this: May God never satiate ihy beUy\^ Now this 
doctor \vas an advocate for the righıı of the khalif ‘Ali; so the 
pcoplc began to strike him on the sides, nor did they discontinue 
tili they thrust him out of the mosque. (In another account 
il is said that they struck him on the testicles and trod him 
underfoot.) He ıvas then borne to Ramla, where he expired.” 
The liifiz Abu’ ’l-Hasan al-Daraqutni relates as follotvs: “Al- 
Naıâ’i, afıcr the illireaımcnt he underıvent at Damascus, asked 
to be borne to Mccca, where he died on his arrival, and was 
buried beivvecn al-Şafa and al-Marwa ; his death happened in the 
month of Şha'bân, A. H. 303" (February, A. D. 916). The 
hsfız Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahsni adds the folloıving particulars: 
‘‘The pcoplc having trampled on al- Nass’î at Damascus, he died 


1 The expressioo l«lj hai been already explained, No. 20, 

note S OD Heod yıith Hrad. 

1 Mu*&wiya was so voracioDS that htı gıeediness became proverbial, 
(Seo Freytag’s Proverbia Meidami, 1.1, p. 135). The imprecation cited by 
al-Na$a’< waı probably uttered by one of Mu‘awiyS's enemies, aad party 
spirit preyeated it from being forgotten. 
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from the ePTccts of that ili usage whilst he was bcaring(io Mekkah). 
He composed a work c.ıllcd al-Khain’is {Parliculariıies), treating 
of thc merits of‘Ali İbn Abı Tâlib and ıliose of his family; ihe 
grcatcr part of the traditions containcd therein arc aileged cn 
the atıthority of Alımad İbn Hanbal. Having been askcd why 
he did not write a work on tlıc mcrits of Mulıammad’s com- 
panions, he answcrcd: ‘On cnlcring Damascus, I found a 
great nunıber of persons holding ‘Ali in aversion, for which 
reason I intendcd that God slıould dircct thcm by means bf this 
book. ‘He used to abstain froın food cvcry second day,* 
and was remarked for bcing of an ardcntt tcmperamcnt. The 
hafız Ibn‘Aîikir of Damascus relatet that he had four wives, to 
each of whom he paid eqııal attentions and that he possessed con- 
cubines bcsidcs. AI>Dlraqutni dcclares him a martyr, on 
accoum of the trials he undervvent at Damascus, and says that 
he died on Monday, 13 Şafar, 303 (August, A. D. 915)t, al 
Mekkah; other sıate that he died at Ramlah in Palestine. Aba 
Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Ynnus, author of the Annals of 
Egpyt, writcs in that \vork: “Al-Nasa’i came to Mişr a long 
time ago, he was traditionist of the first order; his word was 
held a sure authoriiy, his information was cxact, and his memory 
retentive. He Icft Misr in the month of ^u’lqa‘ada, 302.’’ 
I find in my handvvriting, in the rough copy of this work, that 
al-Nasâ’i was born at Nasa, A. H. 214 or 215 (A. D, 829, 830). 
NastVl means native of Nasa, a city in Khurâsân. which 
has produced a number of eminent men. 


29. AL-QUDURI. 

Abu ’l-Husayn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Ja’afar Ibn Hamdan, surnamed al-Qudûri, was a doctor of 

*According to printed test il should be translated: He used 
to fast on aliernate days or literally ; He used to fast one day and to break 
it on the other.— Ed. 

tOvenesed is proper word.— Ed. 

{28 August.— Ed. 


ınN khallikan’s 

the scct of ATıh HanTfah, and bccumı: president of the 
Hanefites in ‘Ir5q. In treaıing speculativc points hc had 
the lalent of e^prcssing his idcas with grcat precision; he vvas also 
versed in the traditions: and the l^aflb Aba Bakr, author of 
the History of Ba‘,yhdad \vho had learned them from him, alleged 
his authority in citing ıhem. He wrotc leveral ıreatises on the 
doctrincs of his scct; among othcrs, that celebrated work, the 
Muth^htaşar (Abridgcnıcnı) He was accustomed to discuss con- 
trovcrıial subjccıs vvith Abn Hsmid al-Isfara’înî, Ihc Shafite 
doctor; in whose life has alrcadv been given the high opinion 
which hc e.Kpressed of Abn Hsmid’s ıncrits.' Al-Qudftri vvas 
bom A. H. 362 (A. D. 972-3); he died on Sunday, 5 of Rajab, 
428 (April, A. D. 1037),* at Baglşdâd, and vvas buricd the sanıe 
day in {the court of) his dvvelling, in the Street of Aba Khalf; 
but his body vvas aftervvards ıransported to a tomb in the 
grcat Street of al-Maıtşur, vvherc it vvas placed by the side 
of Aba Bakr al-Kh tvvarezmT. the Hanafite doctor .-—Çııdüri is 
derived from qtııiilr, plural of qidr {caldron): I knovv noi for 
vvhat reason he vvas so-called; but such is the derivation of 
that appellation as given by alrSam'sni, in his vvork called 
al-Anşâb. 


30. AL-THA‘LABÎ AL-NAYS.^PURÎ 

Abn Ishfiq Ahmad İbn Muhammad Ibn İbrahim al-Th‘alabi. 
nativc of Naysipur, and a vvell-known commentator on the 
Qur'an, was the most skilful man of his time in explaining the 
dififtculties of that book; and his vvork, entitled the Great 


1 See No. 25. pıge 112. 

2 The şljsyiçh and imim Abn Bakr Muhammad Ibn Masa İbn 
Muhammad al-Kliowarezmi, a celebrated professor. and mufti of the 
Huiietitc sect; for intelligence, İcarniog, and inttgrity, he posseised a high 
reputtttion; a.ıd his society vvas courted by porsonı of every rank. Died 
A. H. 403 (A. D. 1012-3). (TahaqU al-Uantfyin ; MS. of the Blb. du Rot 
founds St. Germain, No. 132, fol. 142 verso.) 

*24 April.—Erf. 
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Commentary, surpassed ali others on thr subjccı. He is also 
author of the Kitnb al-'Arriis {Book of Brides), conlaining llxe 
history of the prophcts, and of otKcr treatises. AI-Sam‘ini 
makes mention of him and adds: “Sonic of ıhe learned say 
that the name of Tha'labT. or Tha'üb] ıvasgiven to lıiın not as a 
patronymic, but a surname." Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Quîhayri rclatcs the 
follovving circumstancc concerning him: “I saw in a dream the 
Lord of Glory,' vvho was speaking to mc and I to him; during 
this it haopened ihat the Lord (mty his name be c.taltcd), said: 
‘The holy man draıvcth ncar.’ I turncd, and lo! A'ımad al- 
Tha'labî was drawing ncar.” ‘Abd ?.1-Gjıîfir İbn Ism5‘îl al- 
Fsrisi, in his or continuation of the history ofNaysipar. 

spetks of him a ıd praites him: “He \vas,” say» he, 
“an exact and trustıvorthy irannnitıcr of ıradilions; lıe gavc 
them on the authorily of Aba Tahir fbn Khuzayma and the 
imâm Ab;i Bakr lb;ı Mihrân, teacher of the art of rcading the 
Qur'an correctly He laught a great numbsr of ıracliıions 
whiclı he had learned from ma-ıy mauers. He died in 427 
(A. D. 1035-6).” Anolher vvriier sıates ihat his dcath took placc 
in the month of Muharram, 427; and a tliirJ t hal it happened 
Wednesday,* 23 Muharram, 437 (A. D. 1045).— Nayspânri 

means bclonging to Nays'ıpûr, which is one of the fairest and 
greatest ciıies in Khurâsân, ubounding above others, in aM the 
convenicncies of life; it was so called becauso Sıb ır Zn ’I-Aktif, a 
Persian king of the last racc, having coıns to the site of ıhe place, 
ıvhich was then overgroıvn with rceds, was plcased with iland said: 
“It were well a cily \verc here ;” he then ordered the reeds to bc 
cut doıvn and ıhe city to be built; and it vvas namcd Naisibnr, 
because Nai in Persian means rced. This is \vhat al-Şam‘âni says 
in his Anscib. 


I See No. 19, note on dreams, and Lanc's Modem Esypıians, vol I, p. 
271, 338. 

•V/odnesday fcll on 23 Muharram 427 corresponding to 26 No vember, 
1035, ıvhile 3 Muharram 437 corresponding to 10 .August was Salurday.—tV/. 
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31. JBN ABI DUWÂD 

The qsdî Aba ‘Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn AbT Du\v5d Farah Ibn 
Jarlr Ibn Malik Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbid Ibn Salam Ibn Malik 
Ibn‘Abd Hind Ibn Lakhmi Ibn Malik Ibn Qanaş Ibn Ma'na 
Ibn Barjan Ibn Da\vs Ibn al-Dîl Ibn Omayya Ibn Hudilâfal' *tbn 
Zuhrt Ibn lyad Ibn Nizir Ibn Ma‘ad Ibn ‘Adnan al- lyadi: this 
qadı was cclcbratcd for his manly character and his zcal in scrving 
his fricnds ; and many anecdotcs of his huınane inlerfcrence with 
thc Khalif al-Mu‘tasim are stili preservcd. Abn ‘Abd Allah ^ 
al.Marzubani makes thc foIlowing mention of him in thc Murshid 
whcrc hc treats of thc Motazclite divines 5 :î “lı is said that Ahmad 
Ibn Abî DuNvâd’s family drew its origin from a village ncar 
Qinnisrln ^ but hc himıclf, whcn yet a boy, vvas taken to 
Damascus' by his falher, who wcnt therc on a commercial under- 
taking. Ahmad passed his youth in thc pursuit of Icarning 
(morc particularly jurisprudence and sclıolastic theology), tili hc 


1 This nam: and the prcccding are unczriain. thc MSS. ali 
diffrr. 

2 In thc Arabic tcxt, this name is crroncously printed 'Ubayd 
Ainh. 

3 The to\vn of Qinnisrin no longer exists, hnvlng been gradually aband- 

oned by its inhabitants for thc city of Aleppo, from \vhich it lay at thc 
distance of ten miles in a Southern direetion. It was, hotvever, one of the 
most important placcs of Syria during the first centurics of Islamism, 
h.aving been one of the nıilitary colonics of settlemcnts established 

by the Arabs, when they conquered tbatVcountry. 

*M. de SUne teads it Hudâk»(Uudhaqah) which is tvrong.—Erf. 
t M. de Slane rcads it Zahr.—/;</. 

tMulakalIlmIn is thc group of ıheologians who advance rational 
arguments for dogmatie beliefs. M. de Slane has rendercd the ternı as 
Bcholastic theologians at other places.— Ed. 
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oblained Ihal cmincrc: ho afıcrwards hcid. Hc studied under 
Hayysj Ibn al-‘Al5 al-Sulınî, and had becn a pupil of WSşil İbn 
‘Ata’-^; ıhis rcndered him partial to thc doctrincs of llıc 
Motazelites.” “Ncvcr”, says Abu ’I-Ayni, “did I mect a pcrsoıı 
invesıed with aullıoriiy who tpokc wiıh morc corrccıncss and 
prccision ıhan Ibn Abı Duwâd.” Isl)aq Ibn İbrahim al-MauşilI 
relaıes thc following ancciotc rc^pec ing him : “I heard İbn Abî 
Du\vad say at thc courl of al-Mu‘taşim : ‘I ncvcr spcak first to a 
khalif about busincss in thc presene; of the vizir Muhmmad Ibn 
al-Zayyat, Icst hc should İcarn {from nıy vxumple) how to begin a 
conversation with thcprince and how busincss is done.’^ Hc was thc 
first who ever opencd a conversation with a Khalif. for tili tlıat 
timenonc spoke to ıhe prince tili hc spoke first to them.” Abu 
’l-‘Aynâ stıys thal İbn Abi Duvvad \vas a good poct and that hc 
ezprcssed his ılıoughts wiıh clcgancn and prccision. Al-Marzubânî 
rclatcs that his name is mentioned by pi‘bil Ibn ‘Ali al-Khuzai, in 
his book containing thc list of pocts, and that somc fine verses of 
his arc quotcd tltcre. İbn Abl Dutvâd uscd to say : “There arc 
ıhrcc classcs of men \vho must be trcad \vith honour and esteem : 
the learncd, the magistrates, and our fricnds*; whoevcr slights thc 
İcamed, losos his religion ; tvhocvcr slights thc magistrates, 
loses his propcrly; and wlıocvcr slights his fricnds, loses his 
manlincss.”—İbrahim Ibn al-IIasan rclatcs as fcllotvs : “Wc wcrc 
assembled in thc presence of al-Msmtm, and thc names of thc 
pcoplc of Medina who engaged thcir fidelity to Muhammad on 
thc night lof al-‘Aqaba,* wcrc cnumcratcd; there was somc dis- 
agreemcııt howcvcr on thc subjcct, whcn Ibn Abi Dutvsd camc in 


1 Damascus ; in thc Arabic; 

2 Wasil Ibn‘A:a wus (he rouader of the Motazelite sect. His life is 
given by Ibn Khallikan. 


3 The printed Arabic text and mosl of thc MS. have here 
but ’s'be right readjng. 


4 Abutfedae Annates, 1 .1, p. 59. 

^Brothers or litcrally rclatives.— Ld. 
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and counted them up onc by onc, names, sur namcs, and genea- 
logies : on vvhich al-Mîman said ; ‘Wlıcn men waot a man of 
talent for companion, Ict them take a pcrson like Ahmad !’ ‘Nay,’ 
said Ahmad, ‘but when a man of iearning kceps company with a 
khalif, let him find one like thc Commandcr of the Faithful, from 
whom he may gain infonnation, and whose conversation is morc 
learncd than his own. "One of Ahmad Tbn Abl Duwâd’s maxims 
was ; "A man is not pcrfect unless he have abilities sufficient for 
clevating to thc pulpil his friend, though a simple soldier of poliçe 
and for sending to thc gibbet his cnenıy, though a vizir.”^ Abu 
’l -‘Ayna relates of him thc follotving anccdotc : ‘‘Al-Afshîn- 
borc cnvy totvarJs Aba Dulaf al-Oasim Ibn ‘îsa al-‘ljll for his 
knowlcdgc of the purc Arabic language and for his bravery ; hc 
thefefore plotted against him, and causcd witncss to bc bornc ihat 
he had committcd treason* and murder; he thcn had him arrcsled 
on a pretext he imagined, and having held a sitting to try him, 
he brdcred him to bs brought forth along \vith ıhe hcadsman that 
was to put him to dcalh. When ncws of this reached Ibn Abl 
Duvvâd, he instantly mountcd his hoıse,^ set off with the notarics 
who happened to be preseut (ar his tribunal)*, and camc in on al- 
Afshln. beforc whom Abû Dulaf had just bccn led for execution. 
Hc thcn stoppcd and said ; ‘I am a messenger to thec from thc 

1 The pulpit or minbar \vas in (hose tiıncs specially reserved for the 
khalif rr his dcputy, who alonc had the right of pronouneing the (rhurbeb. 
(Seed Ohsson, t. I, p. 204.) The gibbet was nierely the trunk of a palm- 
trec to which thc bodics of executjd pcrson» \verc //eti and cxposcd to 
public vietvs. İt sometimes happened İhat living criminals were ticd up 
in the same manner. 

2 Sec Elınakiiı, p. 141 et scq. To \vhat d'HcrbcIot says of this 

gen:ral, linder the heads Afsehin and Balf.'k, 1 shall only add here, that Ibn 
t-hakir, in his ‘Oyiııu al-Ttıw~ri .U (MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 638, fol. 
232 V.), says that at-AfJhin wus descendcd from the ancient kings of 
Persia; and Sib: Ibn al-Jawei staıes in his Af/rVir a/-Zu/«i/ı (MS. No. 640, 
fol. 1 17 V.) that the rcal name of al-AfJıın was Haydar Ibn Kaus; and that 
ıhe govrrnors of Osrushana, . a province in Transaxiana, bore the 

title of Afçhin, in the same way as each king of Pertia svas called Chosroes, 
and of Grcece, Caesar. 

3 In the East, respectablc pcrson» never sıir out but on horscback. 

4 Sec No. 24, noto on Adi. 

• il a only erime.— Ed. 
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Commandcr of the Failhful; lıe commands thee to do no ili to 
al-Qâsim Ibn ‘îsâ, and moreöver to give him up lo me.’ Turning 
then to thc notaries, hc said : ‘Bear \vitness that l have delivered 
him the mcssagc sent by the Commander of thc Faithful and that 
al-Qisim is alive and in health. The notaries answcred : ‘Wc 
arc wiincsses thereof. ’ So al-Afshın could not do al-Qâsim harın 
and Ibn Abı Duvvsd went insıanıly to the khalif al-Mu‘taşim and 
said : “Commander of the Faithful! 1 have fulfiiled in thy name 

a message which thou didst not give me, yet count it for one of 
my best deeds, and through it I hopc for Paradise.* He then lold 
him what had passed, and the khalif approved his conduct, and 
haying sent for al-Qxsim, set him at liberty andgave him a presem; 
hc then reprimanded severely al-Afşhin for having dared to acı 
so. Al-Mu‘tasim, being moved by violcnt angcr against Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Jahm the Barmakidc, ordered his head (o be sıruck 
off; the pri.soner vıas already placed blindfolded on thc exccu- 
tioner’sdcalher carpetand the sword was just brandishing to 
nrike„ him when Ibn Ab] Duwâd, conscious that no peuy shift 
could save him, said to the Khalif: ‘How canst thou take his 
wealth, if thou killest him T —‘Who is to hinder mc?’ replicd the 
khalif. ‘God’ answered the other, ‘doth not psrmit it, neithcr is 
^^ı^^it HİIowed by the Apo->ıle of Gad. nor by the justioe of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful ! for his wealıh belongeth to his heirs if 
thtj^u slayest him, unless thou givest legal proof of his guilt. 
U/ls much easier for thee to order him, whilr he yel livcth, to 
^'^cfund what he hath embszzled.’ ‘Keep him in custody,’ said 
al-Mu‘taşim, ‘tili an inquest be held.’ Then, after some delay, 
thc affair ended by Muhammad’s paying a sum of money and 
being set at liberty.”—The follovving aneedote is told by al-Jâhiz : 
“Al-Mu‘taşim was moved with tvrath against an inhabitant of 
Mesopotamia, and had the sword and executioner’s carpet brought 
in ; hc then said to thc prisoner ; ‘Thou hast done so, and acted 


1 As exccııtions eften toak ptace in the audience-hall of the Khalif, 
a skin \vas then spread under thc condemned person to cateh the blood. 


• 'to you’ should be subjoined.— Ed. 
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so'; sırike off his head!' ‘Commander of the Faithful,’said 
İbn Abı Duvvüd, ‘ıhe sword is going here before jusiice; make 
lome delay in this bıısiness, for the inan is wrongly accused. The 

khalif kept silence for a short time-here W4 shall fınish the nar- 

ration in Ibn Abl Dııwsd’s ow.ı vvords : ‘1 had thcn so pressing 

a cali to make watcr, ıhat 1 could no longcr retain, yet 1 knew 
that ıf I went out, he should surely die ; so I gaihercd my garment 
under me and yicided to it, but 1 succeeded in saving the man. 
When I stood up, al-Mu‘ıasim saw that my garments \vere \vet, 
and said : ‘O Abı ‘Abd Allah, was ihere any water under you ?’ 
‘No, Commander of the Faithful,’ I replied, ‘but it happened so 
and so.’ On hearing the circumstancc, the ^alif laughed, and 
preyed for mc ; saying : ‘Wcll done! may God bless thee!’ Al- 
Mu‘tuşim then clothed him in a robe of honour and ordered him 
a prcsent of one hundred thousand dirhems.”—Ahmad İbn ‘Abd 
al-Rahmân al-Kalbl says tliat Ibn Abl Duwâd was ali soul from 
his head to his foot, and Lîzın Ibn Ism5‘il makes this remark : 
“l never saw one man more submissive to another than al- 
Mu‘taşim was to Ibn Abi Duwâd ; when a trifle was asked of 
him, he ıvould refuse, but İbn Abl Duwâd would then come in and 
ıpeak to him in favour of his {the Khalif’s) family, of the people 
in the frontier garrisons, of the inhabitants of Makkah and Medina 
and of those who dwelt far off in the countrics of the East and 
West, and al-Mu‘taşim vvould grant ali he desired. One day 
he spoke to the khalif to obtain a sum of one million of 
dirhems digging a canal in the most distant part of Khurâsân. and 
received this ansvvir; ‘Wıiat have *I lo do with this canal?’ 
‘Commander of the Faithful’, said Ibn Abl Duwâd, ‘God 
will cali you to an equal account of yom superintendence 
över the affairs of the most distant, and över those of the nearest 
of your subjccts.’ He then continued to manage adroitly the 
humour of the Khalif tül the moncy was granted.” 


1 The verb» and have both a peculiar aignification in 

certain cases and mean to do somıthing wrong ot disagreeable :— ^ 
thou hast done {vrroug') and committed {evli) . J 

do and acı, i. e. I shall punish—a female vho acis (wtong) a pros- 
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Al-Husayn Ibn al-Dalıhâk, the celebrated poet, said to onc 
of ıhe mctaphysicians* of that time: “In ıhe opınion of us 
(poets) Ibn Abı Duwâd docs not know the {pııre Arabic) langııage; 
you look on him as not being a good mctaphysician*; the juris- 
consults think him unskilled in the law; but al-Mu*tasim considers 
him İcarncd in ali those Sciences.” Ibn Abl Duwâd narrates 
in the terms the origin of his connection vvith the Khalif al-Mâmnn; 
•‘I used to go Nvith the other doctors to Yahya Ibn al-Aktham’s 
assemblies,! and 1 was thcrc one day whcn a messengcr came 
fronı al-Msmnn to State that the Comnıandcr of the Faithful 
desired Ibn al-Akthaın to go to him \viih ali his company. Ibn 
al-Aktham \vas unwilling to takc nıc with him, but he had no 
means of leaving me bchind; so I went with the others, and we 
held a conversation in the presence of al-Mâmnn, who turncd to 
look at me when 1 began to speak, and listened to my. \vords 
with aitenıion and npprobation. He then asked me who 1 was, 
and I told him my pedigree. ‘What,’ said he, ‘has delayed 
you so long from Corning to sec us?’ Not vvishing to do an il'. 
oPTıce to Yahya, 1 replied; ‘Destiny detained me, and it was 
necessary that the tcrm of God’s written decrec should arrive’. 
‘Let it be known to you,’ ^ said he, ‘that in future we shall 
hold no assembly unless you come to it.’ I ansvvercd: ‘Ycs, 
Commander of the Faithful (/ shall obey your order).' Afler 
that, our connection was gradually formcd.” Others relate this 
affair in a different manner ; Yahya Ibn al-Atham, they say, went 
to Basra from Khurâsan to act as qâdi in the name of al-Mârnon; 
this was tovvards the er d of the year 202 (about .Tüne, A. D. 818). 


1 The vizirs and qadis held assemblies at theirhoııses on staied days. 

2 In the Arabic test . 's printed for which is the 

right reading, thoagh the MSS. gives the other; a similar error exists in 
good MSS. of the Qur'ân, wherc 

in the 21st verse of the 27th surat. 

•Vide note on Afu/ojta/I/mfi p. 120. Since Kalam is scholastic philoso- 
phy, not metapbysics.—£■</. 
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Yahya was ihen a young man, somewhat more than lwenty 
ycars of age. He thcrc choso for companions a number of men 
remarkable for their learning and honourable character, among 
whom was Ibn Abı Duwâd. When al-Msmnn came to Bajhdsd 
in 204, he lold Yahya to choose some from among his com¬ 
panions to be admitted into tlıe socıety of the ^alif and to be 
his frequent visitors. İn consequence of this, Yahyâ selccted 
ıwenty, and among thcm Ibn Abı Dutvâd, but the khalif, on 
finding the number loo great, ordered Yahys to make a selcc- 
tion oııt of thenı, and ten persons \vcrc chosen, amongst whom 
was Ibn Abl DııwÂd; but the'khalif desired a fresh reduetion 
to be madc, and Yahya chose livc, one of whom was Ibn 
Abı Duwsd : such was the origin of his conneetion 
wiıh the khalif. When al-Mimcın was on his death-bcd, he 
addreîsed to his brotlıcr al-Mu‘tasim his teslament, which 
contained this recommendation; "As for Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Ahmad Ibn Abı Duw'id, leı him never cease to be the associated 
of your councils on every subject, for he is most vvorthy of 
having such confıdcnce placed in him'; and 1 recommend you 
not to take a viz;r when 1 dic.” Al-Mu‘ıaşim, on his accession to 
the Khalifate. appointed Ibn Abi Duwâd chicf q5di {q7tdl ’l-qujst), 
and deposed Yahya Ibn al-Aktham; and Ibn Abı Duvvad became 
so great a favourite with the khalif, that neiıher his 
public nor private business was done without his advice. In the 
month of Ramadan, A. H. 220 (Sepıorabsr, A. D. 835), 
Ibn Abl Duwıd cruclly psrsecuted Ahmad Ibn Haiıbal 
and tricd to force him to admit that the Qu'rCın was 

created.^ Al-Mu‘tasim in dying vvas succeeded by his son 
al-Wâthiq Bilish, under whom Ibn Abi Duwâd continued to 
enjoy high favour; when he died, his brother aI-Mutawakkil 
succeedcd to the khalifate, and in the beginning of his reign .Ibn 
Abi Duwîd lost the usc of his right side from a paralyıic stroke. 


1 Literally: Hc is rhe place for that. 

2 [ba Abi Duwad fulIowed the Molazclite doctrine, and of course 
bel ieved ıhc Q((r''’t/ı lo have been crcated; orthodox Muslitns are bound 
to believe that it exi»ted from ali eternity. (Ses Pocock’ı Specimen, 2ndl 
edition, p. 222 ; and d'Ohtson's Tobleau de l'Empire Otkoman, t. I, I. 8} 
e: seq.) 
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İn consequence of which aI-Mutawakkil confcrred thc place 
oî qidı on Mahammad, son of A'ım ıd Ibn Ab! Djwid, who 
was afıcrvvards, in 236 (A. D. 850), rcplaced as Iııxpector of 
Grievahces^ by Yahyâ Ibn al-AkUıaın. Al-Athiq hadordered ihat 
every person should arise on seeing ıhe vizir Mulıamnıad 'bn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayysı, and Ibn Abı Duwâd would stand up 
on seeing the vizir, bul then turn lowards thc giblu in ordcr to 
say his prayers; forSvhich reason Ibn al-Zayyât pronounced thc 
foUowing verses: 

•"He says his prayer since he had thc advantage of bearing 
hatred against me; I see that from Ihat time, he fulfils his 
piousduties and his fasts. May his heart be ncvcr free from such 
envenomsd hatred as may leavc hini no repose,”^ 

Th< praises of Ibn Abî Duıvad \vcrc celebrated by a 
number of contemporary poets, and ‘Ali al-Râzî relates this 
aneedote on the subject : “I saw the poel Abn Tanımam with 
Ibn Abî Duıvsd, tb whom he was ınaking a man recile for him 
a poem in which werc these words : ^ 

“ ‘The generosity of Ahmad Ibn Duwsd has causcd ali thc 
afflietions of evil Fortune to be forgotten! Ncvcr did I travci 
to distant regions vvithout öwîng to his bouıuy ıny conveyance 
and my subsistcncc.’" 

Ibn Abî Duıvad lierc asked hini if that thoughl was his 
own, or if he had borrovvcd it? To which Aba Tammim replied 
that it was his owd, but that he madc in it an allusion [to thc 
fclloıving verse, composcd by Abn Nawas; 

“If our \vords seem to convey the praises of any other, it 
is thou alonc on whom our ’ihoughts are lurııed.’ ^ 

1 The Inspeclor of Grievaoces wbs a judge likc the çifi, but he 
possessed moreover cxecutive power. 

2 Literally; As may leave hım sitting down and uanding up. ^Seo 
de Sacy’s Chreslomathic, 1, p. 89, and t. III, p. 270.) The vidr hatî 
İD view the doubte sitnifîcatipn of this esprcısioo. 

3 Ibn Khallikân has cevlainly made a miitake here and given a vfrong 
verse. 

*In ılıc rendering of this linç therc is some error, thc oıig^hıai nKaas: 
He ofTcrcd ınidday prayers since he had thc advnniugc of heariny 
hatred against nıc, and 1 noıice him after that offering saerifıce and kccpmç 
fast. 


O 
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Aba Tammâm had passed a grcat number of days at iho 
door of Ibn Abı Djvvid without being admilıcd to sce hiın, 
for which rcasoıı hc conıplaii'.ed bittcrly of his conduct to onc 
of his friends. Sonic time afıcr, hc was inlroduccd, and Ibn 
Abı Duwâd said to hiın: “O Abn Tammâm, havc you reproach* 
cd enough?” To which lıc ansvvcrcd: ‘-Reproaclıcs arc madc 
to individuals on!y, but ıhou art ali mankind'; and how caiı 
reproaclıcs bc made to llıcm?” “\Vhere did you comc by tliat 
idea?” said thc qâ4i. Abn Tammâm replied: “I borrowed il 
from thc knowing onc” (nıeaning Ab-.ı Nuıvâs), who said of 
al-FadI Ibn al-RabV: 

“God is not to bc blamed if hc ünite {the noble gualities 
o/) ali mankiiıd in a sole ‘individual. ” 

On the appoinlnıcnt of Ibn Ab] Duwâd as Inspeclor of 
Grievances, Aba Tammım addresscd his complaints to him in a 
pocm, which contaiucd thc folloıviug passage:- 

“Since your neglecl causes thc ruiıı of poetry and poels, 
we necd not wonder if they perish through thc ıveglcct of for- 
eigncril- Yet pjelry (like the lalen canul) siirs from side to 
side, and strives to risc wiıh the burden you put on it since you 
becanıe redesser of vvroııgs.^ Did poetry not give t o facts a 
permaııcnt form, men ambitious of glory \vould never learıı 
whencc you obtained your honours.” 

The sanıc poet madc his eulogium in a poem beginning 

thus : 

“Didst thou see thc (/aır) faces \vhich appeared to us 
between al-Liwa’ and Zarnd?” 

And which contains, this clegant tlıought ; 

“VVhen God ıvishcs to reveal (/o the knowledge of the 
world) that cxcellcncc which rcnıains (modestly) folded up, hc 
allows an cnvious . tongue to atlack it. Did fire not 

1 Thou art ati mankiiıd, because ıhou possessest ali their good 
quaUtie$. 

2 This appears to bc an ailusion to the Turkish ofticers in al-Mutaşim's 
service. 

3 The burden ymı put on it is thc obligation of celebrating you 
justicc. 

4 Sîc note on Lııv.î, No. 10. 
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infliime whatever it approaches, thc swcet odour of aioes wood 
had remained unknown.”* 

The praiscs of Ibıı Abi Duwâd werc celebratcd also by 
Marwân Ibn Abl ’l-Jamıb in thc following verscs : 

“The tribe of Nizâr^ possesses ali glory and honour 
despite its focs! Teli those who preicnd to surpass that Nizâr 
from whom spring the tribes of Khindif-* and lyâd.—Teli them 
that the Aoostb of God and the l^alifs b;long to that family 
which is ours and that Abmad Ibn Duwâd conıcs from it also. 
Until the D.ty of Judgnıcnt/ no such persons will ever be found 
in any family but ours {To it alone belong) a proplıct sent by 
God, the succesiors in his covenant, and he who is direrted and 
who direets to good ” 

■VVhen Abu Hifîan *aI-Muhazzami^ hcard these verses, he 
pronounced the follosving: 

“Teli those who pretend to surpass the tribe of Nizâr, 
princes in the earih ruling över slaves! Teli them that the 
Apostlc of God and the Khalifs belong to that family which is 
ours, but that \vc totally disclaim the pretended descendant of 
lyâd. lyâd itself shall not be onc of our tribes if it admits the 
pretensions of Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwâd.” 

Whcn Ibn Abi. Duwâd hcard these verscs, he said : “No 
onc ever gave me so severe a wound as that boy al-Muhazzami* 
has done : were I not unvvilling to show that I pay altention 
to him, I would inflict on him a punishment such as none ever 
suffered before! He has göne up to one of my proudesf honours 

1 Aloes-woud doetnotcınit iti perfume lill butned. 

2 We have sceu, by Ibn Abi Duwâd’s genealogy, tliat be descended 
from Nizâr. 

3 Khimtif is thc trnc orthography of thc word, not khimlik, as given 
İD the Arabic tcxt on thc authority of thc MSS. 

4 Litcrally: The ıtay yvhcıı men ihall cali unla one anolher (Ste 
Qur'ân, surat 40, verse 34.) 

î Aba HilTûn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Harb is supposed by thc 
Khatib to havc been born at Başrah. He dwzlt at BaŞhdad, and was 
considered as possessing great literary acq'd:rcmeots: the celebratcd al- 
Asma'i was onc of his mıtstcts. (History of Da tfdad by the Klıatib, Arabic 
MS. of thc Bib. du Roi, fond.s Asselin, No. Jil-i The dateofhis death 
is not given. 

*According to Arabic tcxt it is al-Mahzani.— Ed. 
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and utterly destroyed it.”^ İbn Abi Duwâd used to recite 
frequcntly the following. vcrses, but did not say whether thcy 
■were his own or another’s : 

“Thou (O Lordl) art no feeble aid;—and success in ali 
afTairs is cnsured by powerful aid. To-day we stand in nced of 
thy succour; the physician is only called in when the disease in 
violent.” 

^l-Marzubâni has furnished us wilh some of the preceding 
anecdots, but another historian givcs the following on the 
authority of Abu ’l-‘Aynâ: “The khalif al-Mu‘taşim was dis- 
pleased with Khâlid Ibn Yazld Ibn Mizyad* al-ŞhaybâııI (whom 
we shall spcak of again in the life of his father Yazid), and 
recalled him from his government.^ that hc might appear 
bcforc him to ans\ver for his inability to make up a sum of 
money which he was called upon to pay; he had bcsides to 
answer othcr accusations. Al-MuMaşim held therefore a sitting 
in order to condemn him to punishment, and would not listen 
to the intercession of İbn Abî Duwsd, on whose gencrosity 
Khâlid had thrown himself. The khalif having takcn his scat, 
the qâdi Ahmad (/bn.Âbf Dırnâd) wcnl to a place inferior to his 
ovvn, on which aUMu'taşim said: 'Abu ‘Abd Allâh,^ you are 
sitting out of your place.* To this the qâdi replied; ‘It is 
meel I should not sit in my place, but in a lowcr.’ 'Wlıy so?’ 
said the khalif. The qâdi ans\vered; ‘Because the public say 
that my place is not the place of onc tvho can intcrcede and 
wnose intercession will be hcard.’ ‘Go back to your 
place,’ said al-Mu‘taşim.’ ‘Slıall I go,’ said the qâdi, 
‘as one who8e° intercession has bcen heard . or as one 
whoîc intercession has been rejeetedV’ ‘ÎSay,’ replied the 
khalif, ‘go as onc whose intercession has been heard.’ 


1 Literally; Uııdltl it buıtvn by butioıı. means a loop or 

buııoıı hole. 

2 Khâlid had obtained from ,al>Mani!in the government of Moşul. 
(See the life of Yazid.) 

3 The khalif he’ t addresses him by his surname, which was a mark of 
great friendship. 

•M. dc Slanc gives .Mutyad — Hd. 
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Ibn Abi Duyvnd \vent lup ihcrefore to his place. and, when 
seaıed, said: ‘The public will not be aware ıhat ılıe Com- 
mander of the Fdtthful has pardoned him, unless hc receive a 
robe of honour.’ The khalif ordered hiın to be cloıhcd in a 
robc of honoıır. Abn Du\vâd continucd: -Tlıcre is duc to him 
and his people six monıhs' salnry. which nıust be paid them, 
so if Ihou givesl orders that ıhcy receive it now, it will serve 
instead of the {cnstomary) preseni.’ The khalif said: *1 shall 
order it to be done.’ ”— {The historian coniinuex to ralare) that 
\vhen ^âlid vvcni forth in his lobc of honour \vith the money 
borne before him, the people wcrc waiıing in the streels to 
witness his punisl'.ment, and onc of ıhern callcd out to him: 
“Praisc be to God for ıhy escapc, O prince of Arabs!" to 
Nvhich Khâlid rcplied: “Silence! by God! the prince of Arabs 
is truly Ahmad Ibn Abl Du\vad!'’—Greai jealou^y and mutual 
dislike existcd beiween the qâdi Ahmad and ıhc vizîr Ibn al- 
Zayyât; so much so, that the Jr.ııer refu'Cd to receive ıhe visits 
of a friend of the qadi’s specially commissioned by h-m to 
direct his affairs : the qadi on hcaring of this wenı to tlıe 
vizîr, and said: “I assuro you that I do not come to you 
(<75 oibtrs do), to obiain from you either augınenıation of slender 
means or czalıation from lowly rank: but ıhe Commander of 
the Faithful has placed you in a post vvhich obliges mc to visit 
you: when I do so, it is on hisaccoum; and whcn I remain 
absent, it is on yours.” Hc llıen rose up and reıircd. He was 
iıtdccd possessed of such noble and honourable qualiıics as 
surpassed deseription. ‘[A poet composcd a satire of seventy 
verses against the vizîr Ibn al-Sayyât; when the qa<li Ahmad 
hcaıd of it. he pronounced these verses: 

“Bettcr ıhan a satire of seventy verses, is their purporl 
condensed into a single verse. Jfow mudi ıhe State reguires a 
shoıver of rain, to wash nnvı r that fihhy stain of oil\"^ 

When Ibn al-Zayyst heard of this epigrara, he composcd 
the foılovving,. in vvhich he alluded to the profession of onc of 

1 Ihıt al-7ayyjl meııns son of ıhe oilnıpr. 

♦( ) From “A post" to “our o'ıl" on page 132 is not in the aııto- 
graph.—frf. 
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the qsdi Ahınad’s ancestors, who was rcported to havc bcen a 
seller of pitch: 

“O ıhou who vainly ıhinkest to stirize us, thou expotest 
thyself to dcrah iıı aUacking me. Oıır honour cannot be 
diminished by the mention of oil; the reputation of our family 
is too well kno\v. ’Tis yoıı vvho dcfiled tlıe State with your 
pitch, and nothing could clean it tili wc \vashed it with our 
oil.”] 

İbn Abı Duwâd lost the use of his side the 6* of the 
Second Junmda, 233 (January, A. D. 848)t, a hundred and sonıe 
dayı afıer the depıh of his enemy the vizlr, some say forty-ninej 
or fifıy days only: the datc of ıhc viz'r’s deaıh shall be given 
in the Icticr ıV/.' V'hen the qîdi received his paralytic sıroke, 
ho was replaced by his son Abu ’1-Walid Muhammad, who did 
not howevcr fulfil the duties of his pla;e to general satisfaction, 
having incurred the blamc of many and nierited the praise of a 
fe\v only; so much so, that İbrahim Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Şfılî, 
whose life has been already given, composed against him these 
lines: 

“The faults \vhich appear in you so plainly have elTaced 
{the memory of) the virtues which your father left you as a legacy. 
By him you surpassed the sons of honourable men, as by 
yourself you have surpassed the sons of the vile.”§ 

In which vcrses, I must lay that the poet has göne to the 
extreme$ of eulogium and blame: the idea is quite novel.— 
Muhammad coniinucd to fiil the placeı of qadi and inspector 
of wrong8 for the army tili the year 237 (A. D. 851), when al- 
Mutawakkil, bcing displeased with him and his father Ahmad, 
°(ordered his lands to be sequeıtcred; this happened on the 
24 Şafar of the abovc year; he then deprived him of his 
place as inspector of wrongs, and afıerwards, on Thursday, 
S of the First Rabl*, he dismiised him from his place of qâdi] 
and took fr om him a sum of one hundred and twenty thousand 

1 Ibn al-Zayyât died A. H. 233. 

•M. dc Slane givcs l.—Ed. 

tl7.—£</. 

ÎAccording lo Arabic text itshould be "forty-seven”.— £(/; 

5 The last bemestich ıhould be rendered : ‘‘as by you he has 
surpassed the fathers of the vile.—£4. 

•[ ]From “ordered*' to *‘qadi” is not in the nutograph.— £4. 
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dTnârs,' with prccioııs sloncs lo thc valuc of forty ıhousand 
dînârs, afıcr wluch he sent him away ‘froın Bajîlıdâd to Sarr- 
man-ra’a. The place of qStli was Ihen entrııstcd to Yahya Ibn 
Aktham al-Şayfî (\vhosc life shall bc given in the Ictter Y ).—At 
the time \vhcn Ibn Abi Duwâd incurrıd tlıe displeasure of the 
khalif so far as to bc deprived of his landed property, vvitnesses 
had bcen examined to prove the erime he was accused of, and a 
great nıımber of them and oiher persons wcre preseni in court; 
ıhcrc was one of those witnesscs in vvhom the qâ()i, dttring his 
adminisıration, had placcd littic confidence, and who now stood 
up and said : “Cali on us to witncss in yoıır bchalH according 
to \vhat isNvriticn in this instrument; on which the q5(li answercd: 
“No! no! no! that is not yoıır place;” and turning round to the 
other witncsses, he said: “Bear ye witness for mc;” on which 
thc man sat do\vıı abashed, and thc public wcre filled with 
admiration for the firmncss of the qâdi and his strength of mind.* 
—The qi()i Ahmad Ibn Duwâd dicd of his palsy in the month of 
Muharram, A. H. 240(June, A. D. 854), and it is stated on his 
own aııthority that he was born al Basrah in 160 (A. D. 776-7): 
he \vas, il is said, about twenty ycars older ıhan the qadi Yahya 
Ibn al-Aktham, but 'his is in contradicıion \vith what is 
mentioncd by me in the life of Yahya; I have, hovvever, written 
it down here as I found it given, and God knows besi whether 
it be correct or not.—Muhammad, son of Ibn Abî Duwâd, died 
in the month of Dhu ’I-Hijja, twenty days before his fathor. 
t[Al-Marzubâni, in his book abovc-mentioncd {Ihe. Murshid), 
notices great variaiions in thc dalcs of Ibn Abi Dutvâd’s and his 


1 The dinar of that time wouId now have an intrinitic valuc of about 
elevcn shillings British. 


2 The verb 




J4-İ 


signifles ; bear Kitness against ot for z person. 


rt is used with the latter signihcation in the Qur''in, sunu 5, verse 48. 
As a legal term, it means ; bear wiıness in respeet to a person or thing, 

3 Ibn Abi Duwâd had lo unfavourable an opinion of thiı person, 
that he wouId not allow him to give evidence even in favour of hlmself. 


*According to Arabic lcxt il means ; sent him to Baghddd 
from Surr manra’â.— Ed. 


t( ] From “Al-Marzubani** to "sonumerous'’ on page 13S is not in the 
autograph.— Ed. 
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son’ideath; so I prcfcr giving here ali he says on llıc subjccC 
“Al-Mu(awakkil appoinied Muhammad, son of İbn Abı Duwâd, 
to act in thc placc of his fallıer as qâdı and inspecıor of wrongs 
for the army; he ıhen dismissed hini from these places on 
Wedncsday, thc *19 Şafar, 240 and sequcstercd Ihc landed 
propcriy of thc father and son, but this business was sciticd by 
a fine of one million of dinars. Abu ’l-WalTd Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad, died at Baghdûd in ^u ’1-Qa‘dn. 240, and his father 
died twenty days afıer. Al-Şrıli states, however, thai the anger 
of al-Mutawakkil against İbn Abî Dıııvsd took placc in 237.” 
Al-Marzubâni says farlhcr on: “The qsdî Ahmad died in 
Muharram, 240, and his son died twenty days before; some say 
that thc dcath of thc son occurred towards thc end of ycar 239, and 
that they both died at Bayhdâd; some again State that the son 
died in Dhu ’l-Hijja, 239, and the father on Saturday, 23 
Muharram of the year 240, at about a month’s distance. God 
aloneknoNvs ıhc truth in ali that.”—Aba Bakr İbn Dıırayd says that 
Ibn Abı Duwâd was full of alTability toıvards men of education, 
no matter to \vhai country they bolonged, and that he had 
taken a greal number of them under his çare, treating them as 
members of his family and defraying their cxpcnscs. On his 
death a crowd of those clicnts went lo the doorofhis house 
and cried out ; “He is to be buried. that man \vho was the 
pillar of gcncrosiiy and thc ornamcnı* of literatüre ! of whom 
it \vas never said: 'Here he has committcd a faiılt; ıhere his 
tfilenl has fnihd him'." When his bicr was bome up, three of 
theni wcnt forvrard to it, and thc first rcciicd these verses: 

“To-day is dcad thc support of the State and of the 
languagc; he is dcad, the protcclor \vhose succour was ever 
implored in misfortunc! The paths of leanıing arc dark since 
thc sun of gcncrosiiy is hidden by the mist of the vvinding- 
shcet." 

The sccond then advanccd and said: 

“Through humble modesty he sought not the pulpit or thc 
(virrf’a) Seat ; yet, had he wished, thc pulpit and the {vûir’s) seat 

1 Lilcrally: The dair. 

•20. Our nete about rcekoning 4ate hai be*n wriltcn clsevvherc.—•£</. 
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were his. Ta,\cs arc gathcrcd for anoıher, bul for him is gathered 
a harvcsl of praiscs and (heavenly) rcwards.” 

Thcn tlıc ıhird cumc forward and said : 

“it is noı tiıc powdcr of ınu^k \>.hich has becn used lo 
pctfumc his corp'c, but rathcr ıhc praifcs which he Icfı bchind. 
The noiîc you hcar is not thc creaking of thc bier; il is thc 
sound of hc hcaris wltich arc brcaking.” 

Abn Bakr al-Jurjâni rcla;cs having hcard Abu ’I-‘Ayna 
al'DaıIr (the blimt) say : “1 never met in thc \vorId \vith a man 

morc poliıc ıhan Ibn Abi Dııs'ad; hc wou]d never fay. cn my 
leaving hini : Poge. uıke hishamP : but, Page, go ouı wiıh him. 
I look on thıs cxpres»ion as free fronı alloy, and {ıhoııgh he 
uHeıetl il), hc \vill not bc ıhc poorer-: and I never hcard it fronı 
any oihcr.”—\Vc nıay nc\s conciudc, for ılıis anide has bcconıe 
rather long, but thc honourablc acıions of İbn Abi Dunjid were 
so nunıcrousîj—/r.7r/ı nıcans bclongi/ıg lo thc hibe of hTrtl, who 
was son to Nizsr Ibn Ma’add Jbn ‘Adnan. 


32. THE HAFIZ ABU NU'AYM AL-İSBAH.^NÎ 

The celebrated hafiz .Abn Nu'ayın Ahnıad İbn ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Ahmad İbn Ishâq İbn Mnsâ İbn Milırân al-Isbâhân'ı {naıivc of 
hpahan), author of thc Ililyal al-Awalyu^, and onc of the principal 


1 T hat is; Tnke itİ6 iıaıttf aııJ /cad him oui. 

2 The Arabian erilleş ecırpare thc püre ar.d genuine idicmaıic 
e.\pressions of their languagc (o good eoin; indeed thc word svhich 

ınciins lo scpaı alc good cuin Jiom had, is oflen uscd to signify criticism, 

.1 The lli/yut al-Au'lia, or Ornament of the lloly Men, c^ntains the 
lives of thı prinâp d Muslini saints, the reK-ıcion of their miraculous gifts 
and aetionS; c'c. 
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traditionists, waş a hafiz of ılıc highcsl aulhority' ; he had studied 
undcr men of ihe first merit, \vho* themselves reccived from 
him uscful Information. His Hilyal is a very fine book, and his 
Hislory of Ispahân lıas furnished nıc %viıl» thc lifeof his father 
‘Abd Allah and the genealogy here given. In this life he says 
ıhat his anccslor Mihrân bccaınc Muslini, \vhich indicates tltaı 
he ıvas the iirsi of them who folloıved tiıat religion: he also adds 
that Mihrân was frccdınan lo ‘Abd Allah İbn Mu‘âwiya Ibn 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Ja'far İbn Abı Talih, of whom wc shall again 
make nıcmion.^ In the samc anide, he siates that his father 
‘Abd Allah died in the monih of Rajab, A. H. 365 (A. D 976). 
and was buried beside his natcrnal grandfather. Abn Nu'aym 
\vas born in Rajab, 336 (teginning of A. D. 948). or 334 accord- 
ing tu soınc, and died at Ispahân in the monih of Safar, 430 
(Noveınbcr, A. D. 1038); oihcrs plaeed his dealh on Monday, 
21 Muharramf of that ycar.— “/.ıöu/ı«», pronounced Asbnlıitn 
and hfah'tn,^ is onc of the niost famous citics in the province of 
al-Jibâl (or Pvrs’mn ‘lıT><ı), and \vas so callcd froın its Persian 
name Sı6."r/iıî», vvhich nıeans colkelion of Iroopş. İt \vas denom- 
inated thus becuusc the kings of Persia, the Khosrocs, used to 
assemblc thcir troops in that plicc as in the cncaınpmcnis 
{'ofkar) of Faris. Kcnnân, al-Ahwâz. cıc. on the occurrencc of 
any scrius evenl. SibCıh'ın, in Arabic Isbuhön, was built by 
AleAander ’1-Qarnayn. Such arc ihc observaiions made by 
aI-Sam‘âni. 


1 The mcaniog of the \vord has alrCiKİy been exp1ained; No. 27, 
oole on h 'fiz- 

2 See d'Herbelot, Seaps Jils de Muavlc. 

3 Tlıe Arabs, not having in their alphabet an equivalent for the letler 
p are obliged lo wriıe Ispaahn with a A or an /. 

•The pronoun in Ij jıi.1 not necessarily for his traehers; it 

most likey means and (nıany pcople) studied under him and werc prohtcd 
by him.— Ed. 


130 Oclober.— Ed. 
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33. AL-K.HATÎB AL-BAGHD.\DÎ 

The hâfiz Abn Bakr Ahmad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Thsbit Ibn Ahmad 
Ibıv Mahdî Ibn Thsbit, beller kno\vn by the name of al-Khatîb 
(thc preachar), ımıivcof Ba^rhdâd, composcd *a history of that 
City, and oiher useful \vorks. He \vas a lıâfiz' of exact knowlcdgo 
and a seholar of prefound learning; had he wriltcn nothing 
but his History, that produetion \vould be sulîicicnt for his 
rcputaiion, as it shows him to havc possessed vast information; 
and yet he is author of nearly one hundred works, and his nierit 
is too well knovvn to require deseription. He İcarned juris- 
prudcnce from Abu ’l-Hasan al-Mahâınilî, the qsdi Abu ’l-Tayyib 
al-Tabari and other masters, bul though a doclor of law, he 
ınadc the Traditions and history his principal stııdy. His birth 
took place on -j-Thursday, 23rd of the laticr JumâdS, 392 (May, 
A. D. 1002), and his death occurrcd al BatrJıdâd on Monday, 
7ılı Dhu ’l-Hijjah, 463 (Sepicmbcr, A. D. 107l)t: al-Sam‘snî 
says that lıe died in the niontlı of Şha\vwâl. 1 anı informed that 
Abu Ish5q al-Şhîrâzî was one of tliose who carricd his bier, 
through gratitude for the great service rendered İlim by the 
Khatîb, whonı lıe had becn accustonıcd to consult on Uıc 
difficulties in his vvorks. Iı is a singular coincidencc that ıhc 
dcatlı of the Khatîb, who \vas tlıc hsfiz of the East, took placc on 
the sanıc day§ as that of Abu ‘Utnar Yusuf Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
author of the KUâb al-M'ab, who ıvas at that period the hsfiz 


1 Sec Nü. 27, note on hnfiz. 

‘According to tlıc aulograph it should be rendered: "He eomposed 
many useful beoks, c. g., History of Ba^hdld and olhers.--£<f. 

fThursday fcll on 21 Sccond JunıAdâ corrcspondiiıg to 7 May according 
to Edtvard Mahler's calculation. İt 'hould bc bornc in mind that 
tlıc day and date arc later additions.—£.'</. 

Î6 September.—iV. 

§ln the saıne yenr according to the autogrnph and printed Arabic 
tcxt. Besides İllere is distincıly gi\en unothor dato of Ibn 'Abd al-Barr' 
death which is ıhc lası day of Sccond Riibi* 463 A.H, and Kliatib's 7th lUu ı 
•1-Hijjah 463. VidcNo. SOS. 
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of the Wesl*: (scc thc life of Ibn‘Abd al-Barr in thc Ictter Y)- 
Ibn al-Najjâr says in his History of Ba^'hdâd thal Abu ’I-Barakst 
Isma'il Ibn Sa‘d the Safî^ rclated thc folknving circumstance; 
“The shavkh Abu Bakr Ibn Zahra the Safi had a tomb madc 
for himself by the side of Bişhr al-1-Iâfı’s, and \venl önce a week 
to slecp in it and rcad thc through; but the Khatîb. in 

dying, had desircd lo be buried beside thc gravc of Bişhr, for 
which reason the studenis of thc Traditions* of Ibn Zahra had 
requested hiın to givc thc Khatîb the prcfcrcnce, and allow him 
to be interred in that tomb \vhich he had gol made for himself, 
but Ibn Zalıra gave a niosl determined refusal, and said: ‘Must 
the placc I preparcd for ınysclf since so many years be taken 
from mc?’ On sccing hiın so resolulc, they wcnt to nıy father 
Abu Sa*d and told hiın whut had passed, on nlıich he 
sent for Ibn Zahra and addressed İpin in thesc lemis: 
‘I will not ask you to givc them up thc tomb, but I will 
propose to you thiı question: Wcre Bişhr al-IIâfi among the 
living and you scalcd by his side, and if thc ^afîb wcre then to 
enter and takc a placc loıvcr than yours, \vould il be bcconıing 
in you to remaiıı scalcd above hini'?’ ‘Ccrlainly not,’ replicd Ibn 
Zahrs, ‘I should risc and givc him up my place.’ ‘So you should 
do at thc present niomcnı,* said nıy father; and on this the hcart 
of thc şhaykh Ibn Zahra relented, and lıc gave them permission 
to bury thc ^atîb in his tomb. \vhich was done.—The Khatîb 
was interred by thc gate of Ilarb'; during his ilincss he gave ia 
alms ali his riches, \vhich amounted to lwo hundred dinars, 
and \vhich he distributed to thc iıadiıionisls, jurisconsults. 


1 Northern Africa, Sicily, and Spain arc ıhc counirics which Ihe 
Muslims dcsignaicd by thc appcllation of r/ıc IVesı Uıl-MaŞhrib). 

2 Lower down thc father of tlıc Safi is named ALo Sa'd, instead of 
Sa'd as here given: but one of thc MSS. has Aba Sa’d in both placcs, and 
this is probably thi truc reading. 

3 In the original tcxt ıhisivord is invTorrectly printed 

SjjİJe,»! means tradiıionisıs.—£</. 
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and faqir5; he also ordcred that tlıc clothcs hc wore should bc 
‘given in charity and thai ali his books should be approprialed 
as a ıvi7<7y > to ihe use of Muslims. Hc !eft no posteriiy. The 
numbcr ofhisvvorks is upwards of sixty. The şhaj’kh Abü 
Islıaq al-Şhirszî was onc of ıhosc who carricd his bier. Some 
say he was born. in *391 (A. D. 1001), but God knows best. 
There exist relaıions of holy drcams^ in which he appcared after 
his death. He had become chief profcssor and hâfiz of 
Tradilions in that epoch.” End of tlıc extract from the work of 
Ibn al-Najjîr. 

34. ABU ’L-HUSAYN AL-R.AVVANDÎ 

Abu ’I-Husayn Alınıad Ibn YalıyS Ibn Isl'aq nI-Ra\vandi, a 
cclcbrated scholar and author of a discourse on tınet.aphysics, 
was one of the most talenicd men of his lime: the \vorks hc 
composed amount to aboul onc hundred and fourteen.' among 
them ai'c the Ignominy of the Moıazclites, the Crown, tlıe 
Emerald, the Jcwel ctc.; Jlıç \\Totc also an account 

of his sittings and conversations wiık a numbcr of learned 
metaphysicians.Ş The doctrines lıc professed were pcculiarly 
his o\vn, and arc to be found stated in the ıvritings of tlıc school* 
men. He died A. H. 245 (A. D. 859), at the place called the 
Ra^bah of Mâlik Ibn Ta\vq ••al-Taghlib';"; some say at 
Bagjıdâd; he vvas then about forty years of age. In the \vork 
called the BıuHân' his death is placed in 250, but God knoıvs 

1 Sce No. 22, ooic on waqf. 

2 Sre note on dreams. No. 19. 

3 Sec Abu'1-Fidd's Geography, Arabic text, pnge 280. 

4 Hâjji Khaltfah. in his Bibliographical Dicıionary, noıiccs si.'cteen 
\vorks bearing ıhc title of Bıısınıı: ıhc one cited here by Ibn KhallikSn is 
perhaps that composed by Abn tllmid al-Isfarft'ini. 

• This year ■ scems to be correcı because it «as in ıhis ycar that 
Thıırsday fell on 24 of Second JıımSdâ.—/Trf. 

is scholastic philosophy or theology.■—^'r/. 

îlt should be rendercd: “He had sittings and discussions with a 
numbcr of scholastic thcologians.— Eti, 

§ Scholastic theologlans.— Eti. 

••M. de Slane gives “al-Tha‘labi''.—£ıf. 
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bcst! — Rrnvanılı means nalivr of Itrımnıd, a villagc in thc dcpcrt^ 
decies of QÂSiin near Ispalıâıı; ıhcre is anoıher placc callcd 
Râwand oulside Naysapur; this Qasân musı not be confounded 
wiılı Oashan. situatcd in ihc nciglıbourhood of Quınm. *[rhis 
Rawand is menlioncd by Aba Tammîın al-Ta’i in his Hamtsak, 
chapter of Elegics*; he says: “Tiıey relate that l\vo men of 
the tribc of Asad \vtni forıh lo Ispııhan, and took tlierc into 
fellowship as brolher a dHıgnn,^ \vho livcd in a place called boih 
Râwand and ^uz5q ; they madc him thcir cııp-companion, and 
onc of them having dicd, ihc dilıgân and thc othcr sıırvivor 
took İliş tomb for cııp-companion, inasnıuch as they drank two 
cups and poured out onc upon ıhc loınb; ıhen thc dihgrtn dicd, 
and the man of ıhe tribc of Asad who remaiııed drank lo thc 
graves of bpth, and sııng ihcse \vords: 

‘O my lwo friends! avvake; ho\v long do you rcpose ! 
Is it thcıı true that your sleep slıall have no end? Is it by 
reason of your lengılıened slıımbcr that you answer not him who 
callelh unto you?—(ft woıdd seni) as if a cııp-bearer had 
steeped your senses in wiiTe! Know yc not that in ali Rswand 
and Khuzaq I have no other friends but you? I shall remaııı 
by your tombs, and never quit them during the long courıe 
of nights, unless a voice^ ansıver from your graves. I will 
wcep över you tili thc hour of death, but what will give answcr 
to the moans of thc afflicted if he weeps your loss? Could one 
life be given to preserve another, I had offcred mine as a ranson 
for yours. I now pour out wine upon your graves; if it reach 


1 S«e Freyiag's Hnınasah, page ?98. 

2 Dihq3n is a Persian word, signifying bolh farmer and historian ; it 
is gencrally used to designate a person of ancient Persian family, posssssing 
herediıary landed property. See Dr. Mohl's translation of the Şhrıh 
Nrmah, 1.1, page 8 of tlıe tatrodııcıion. 

3 Sec a curious note on ıhis superslidon in M. de Sacy's Anıhologte 
Grammaıicale.f. 211. 


’l 1 From “This Ravvand" to end Is not in the autograph.—£4. 
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you not, il will at least moisten the earlh by vvitıclı yon are 
covered.’ ” 

Klıuzıig is ihe name ofanotlıcr village in the neighbourhood 
of Rstvand.] 


35. AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD AL-HARAWI 

Abfı ‘Ubayd Ahınad Ibn Mulıammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abî 
‘Ubayd al-'Abdî al-Muwaddib(t/;«’.'îc/ıof)//jK<.«/(*;’)ıtl-Hara\vi al-Fâslıâ- 
nl : suciı is ıhc gcncalogy usııally given of ihc author of tlıe fCitrıb 
al-'îh(i'ihnm. I have hosvcver found it stated thns on the title- 
page of a copyof his work*: Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdal- 
Rahmsıı.-f He was ranked among the men of profound learn- 
ing, and his book slıovys him to lıave possessed no inferior 
talent; but I have no knovvlcdge of any circumstances of his 
life dcserving mcnlion, cxcepting the fuct of his having becn 
pupil to Aba Mansnr al-Azhan, the philologist (whosc life I 
intend to glve); it was under him that al-Hara\s'i studied and 
acquired his informaiion. The work which I have mcntioned 
comains the CApltınaıion of the uncommon cxpressions pecniiar 
to the 2 nd the traditions of the Prophet: it is a useful 

book, and copies of it have spread to evcry country. It is 
said that the author was fond of looset conversation, that he took 
(witte) in privaie, and kept company \vith men of wit in their 
parties of pleasure and debauch; God pardon him {for doing so) 
and us (for ımnlioıting il)! To soınething of this kind also 
al-Bskharzi appears to allude in his biographical notice on 
some learned men of Khurâ.sin.5 Al-Hara\vî died in the month 
of Rajab A. H. 401 (A. D. 1011): this patronymic is derivcd 


♦Refersto — 

■|'“God knows best’’ is omitted— £d. 

îlt is erroncous translalion ;"aJÂJ l me»ns changing clothes daily. Pıo- 
bably de Slane trusted its variant reading aJjttJ|.—£'4. 

§ “God know.<: best" is omitted.—£4. 
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froın Herâl. ihe name of one of Lhc grcat cities in Khurîsân which 
capituliitcd lo Al-Ahnaf Ibn Qays igıneml) undcr tlıe orders 
of’Abd Allah Ibn ‘Âmir {in ihf fhirlielh year of Hijrah).'^ Fâsh'mi 
is derived from Frrsh~m , name of a village in ıhe dependencies 
of Herat; iı is also called Başhan according to al-Saniânî; 
men'ion has alrcady been made of Oâshân and Qâsân.^ These 
four names are somelimes confounded one with another, but 
written as they are here, no mistake can occur. 


6.3 AL-K_HAWÂFr 

Abu ’1-Mıı?.affar Ahınad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Mır/aflar 
al-Khawâf!, doctor of thc seci of al-ŞJıafi‘î was the most able 
polemic divine of his lime; he had sUidied jurisprudence undcr 
thc İmam al-Haramayn,* and was one of his most distinguished 
pupils. I-Ie was qi()I of l'ns and ils cnvirons, and obtained 
great reputalion among the İcarned by his skill in 
argument and his abilily in silcncing an adversary. He was a 
fellovv-sıudcnt of Aba Hâmid al-Glıazzalî, and both \vere equally 
gifted with great talents, \vhich the former showed in argument, 
ıhe latıer in his writings. Al-Khawafi died at Tus, A. H. 500 
(A. D. 1106). Khawrıfl is derived from Khaw5f, a canton of 
Naysâpnr, containing many villages. 


37. ABU 'L-FUTUH AilMAD AL-GHAZZ^LÎ 

Abu ’l-Futnh Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmad al-l'nsT al-GhazzâlT. surnamed Majd al-Din (g/orv of 
rr.ligion), was a doctor of the secî of al-Sh5fı‘l. and brother to 


1 See nole on No. 22. Al-Ahnaf. had alrcady invaded 

KJjurasan, A. H. 22. Sce Majör Pricc’s Retrosprct of Muhammadan Htsıory. 

2 See No. M. 

•M. de Slane hat omitled "al-Juwayni".—frf. 
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the imâm Abo Ilâınid al-ghazzâll. He was good preacher, 
handsome in pcrson, and endosved with the gift of miracles and 
other signs of divine favour. His ruling passion was making 
pablic exhortations, and for this he neglected the 1aw of which 
he was a doctor; but he gavc lecturcs on this science in the 
Niçâmiyah Collcge, whcn acting as substitute for his brolher 
Aba Hâmid, who had ceased to profcss from religious scruples. 
The v'ork written by his brolher, and enlitled //n\l 'ulam al-tltn 
{Revival of licligûus Sciences) was abridgcd by him inio one 
volüme with the titlc of Lublb aUl .yrt {Pith of (he llı\\i)\ hc was 
also author of another trcatisc, namcd ai-Dha';lıiral Jt 'Umal- 
Başirat {(he Teeostre, Irratiug of (he sciencc of Vision).^ Ho had 
travelicd over many countrics, acting as a servant to the S.ıfıs, 
and was disposed to solitude and relirenıcnt from the world. 
Ibn al-Najjâr relates this ancedote in his History of Ba^Jıdad: 
A pcrson in the presence of Ahnıad al-Ghazzâli read out of the 
Qur’ân this verse; O, my servants! who hare (rnıısgrf/s''r(l againsi 
yomerlvrs, elc.^ on which al-Ghazzsli remarked ıhat God had 
cnnoblcd them by calling llıenı His servants {wkich lıuıi not brm 
(he cıı-ıe, were the pnsseesive pronomı onıitlrd)\ and he then citcd 
the follovving verses (in supporl of İm observalion): 

'The blame wlıich 1 incur for loving Layla-’ bears lighıly 
on me; it pains me little, that my cnemies say: "Hc is an 
outeast.” Whcn called by my name, 1 am dcaf; but I hcar 
(««ff «rtîive/-) \vhen people say; “O slavc of Layla!" ' 


1 It is difflealt to say whal ths jcır/ıce nf vision may bc, but judging 
from the eharaeter of ıh-:aulhor, I am inclincJ to think that this work 
contains sumc nıystic doctrinc. 

2 Qıtr'nır, surat 39, verse 54, 

3 I have subsıitutcd here ihc proper name Loyl'i for the pronoun htr, 
so as to be cnabled lo render into F.nglish the idea whlch comts in the 
nesi verse; as ıhe \vo-ds. O o/Zıer would bc unmtct.igıble, (hoırgh a 
ılteıal iranslation of the ArabİL-, 
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I( İS thus another poet has said : 

"Cali mc by no other name than slavc of Layla, for that 
is the noblest of my naroes.” 

Ahmad al-Ghazzîll died at Qazwin, A. H. 520 (A. D. 
1126). The patronymic Tâıtı is derived from TiTs ıhc name 
of a placc in l^urasân composed of lwo lo\vns, Tâbrrrm and 
NaH’grm, to which apperlaiu more than onc thousand villagcs. 
Ghazzrdi is a derivative from Ghazzâl (coUon spiannr), formed 
after the system gcnerally followed by Ihc people of IÇhowarczm 
and Jurjân, who from QaşştV (a fulley) form Çriişâri, and from 
'Attâr {a tirugghl), ‘Attın.^ Sonic pronounce ültazâU wiıh a 
single z, deriving it from Glıaznlah, ıhc name of a villagc in the 
dependencics of Tûs, but this pronunciation differs from the onc 
in general usc, though al-Sam‘âni has adoptcd it in iıis Ans.'ıb .— 
gaziKin, a large city in Persian'Irâq, situated ncar the casilcs 
of the lsmâ‘ililcs.2 


38. IBN BARH.SN AL-’UŞULÎ 

Abu ’l-Faih Ahmad İbn ‘AİT Ibn Muhammad al'Wakîl, 
generally known by the name of Ibn Barhân, was a doclor of 
the sect of al-Şhafi‘I and orofoundly İcarncd in the dogmas 
(’mşîiO of faiıh and the minör principles of doclrinc, as also in 
those points vvherein the four orlhodox sccts agree or differ. 
He studied jurisprudcnce under Abû Ilamid al-GhazzsIî, Abn 
Bakr a\-Shîshî and Abu ’l-tlasan al-Kiya al-HarrâsT; having become 
masicr of the subject; he composed the Wajız, or Bripf Expoxi~ 
tioH of the Principles of .îurisprüdcnce, and professed during 


1 The peoplc of lÇhuwarczm, in so doing, committcd a great barbarism, 
for^oşşîri and’afrîri, if they had any mcaning, would signify a fullermait, 
a drııggistman. 

2 The fullest accouıu of the Isma'ilites is Riven by M. dc Sacy in his 
Vlistory of the Druzes, 1.1, Introduction. 
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less than a monthi in the Nizamiya College at Baghdad, where 
hc died A. H. 520 (A. D. 1126). 


39. AL-NAHHÂS THE GRAM M ARTAN 

Abo Ja'far Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Isma'il Ibn Yonus 
al-MurâdI, surnamed al-Nahhâs, was an eminent grammarian 
and native of Egypt. Among the instructive works written by 
him may be reckoned his Commentary on the Çur'fai; a Treatise 
On the grammatical analysis of the Qurrm; another on the 
verses of the Qur'ân which have been abrogated and those 
which abrogated them; a work on grammar, entitled ai-TM^S/ja 
{the Apple) ; one of Etymology ; and ExpIanation of the verses 
given as exanıple by Sîbawayh in his grammar, being the first 
work on the subject; the Secretary’s Guide; the Kâfi {Sufficient), 
a treatise on grammar; a treatise* on the ideas nsually met with 
in poetry; the works of ten poets edited and conımented by 
himself; a greater and a less treatise on the Pause and the 
Commencement of Phrases; a Commentary on the sevent 
Moallaqas; Lives of the Poets {Tübaqâl al-Shu’ara): ete. His 
traditionary leaming was obtained from Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman 


1 In the Tabogcit al-Şhafi'in: which fixes the sense of 

3n expression of very doubtful import. The autbor of this 
Tabag^t says: Ibn Barhan \vas börn at Baf.bdad, A. H. 479 ; he com- 
posed the Basit ot Delailed treatise on the Law, the IVasit ot treatise of 
Mediunt extent, and the fVaJiz, ot Brief Exposition, as also other works. 
His talent for resolving legal difficulties became proverbial; and though 
Ibn Khalikân States tbat he died in S20 ; it is well known that 318 was the 
year of his death. „ 

İs that braneh of grammar which treats of lucid expressions 
of one’s ideas. — Ed. 

tAccording to the autograph it isnine.probably in addition to the seven 
famous poems; the commentary inciuded of poems of Nabi.'hah Phubvani 
and A'shâ. Soıne peoplc reekon it to be lOand inciude oneby'Abidalso.— Ed. 
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:ıl-Nasa’î, whom he gave as lıis aıılhority whcn comınunicaliııg 
ıhat spccies of iııforınaıion to others; tlıc grammar lıc İcarncd 
from Aba ’l-Hasan ‘Afi al-Ayıfaşh, Aba Islı5q al-ZajjÂj, Ibn 
al-Anbari, Niftawayh, and ıhe firsı liıcrary men of ‘Irâq, having 
iravelled from Egypt lo ıhat couııtry for tlıe purpese of siudy- 
ing under them. He was a man of sordid liabils, parsiınunious 
and niggardly towards himself; on being given a turban-cloıh 
hc would cut it inlo three out of avarice; vvhat he rcquired for 
his sustcnance, îte \vould buy liimself, or else live upon his 
acquaintances, to whoın hc became a burdun; noısvitlısumding 
whîch he was ardenlly sought afıcr by numbers, for ıhc profil 
and inslruciipn which wcre to be obtained from his Icssons. 
Dicd at Old Cairo, on Sunday, 5ıh of Dhu ’l-liijja, 33S (May,* 
A. D. 950); somc say 337. Hc came by his dealh in Ihe following 
manner: hc had seated hiınsclf on tlıc staircase of ıhe Nilomeıcr, 
by the side of ıhe river, vvhich \vas ıhcn on ıhc incrcasc, and 
began to scan some verses according to the rules of prosody, 
\vhen a common fclloıv, who hcard him, said: “This man is 
pronouncing a eharm lo prevent ı!ıe ovcrflosv of the Nile, so 
as to raise ıhc price of provisions;" he ihcri thrust him wiıh lıis 
foot into the river, and nothing more was hcard of him.— 
Niihhrts mcans a woı ker in coppor-, in Egypi this name is given to 
him \vho makes vcsscls in brass. 


40. IBN. B.\QIYYAH AL-‘ABDÎ, THE GRAMMARIAN 

Abfl Tâlib Almıad Ibn Bakr Ibn Baqiyya al-‘Abdi, an 
able and talented grammarîan ; he \vrotc a good commentary on 
ıhc grammatical trcatise compose, by Aba ’Ali ’l-Fârisi, and 
entiıled the 'îdûh. The only circumstancc of his life vvliich has 
comc to my knosvlcdgc is ıhe fact of hi.s having studied grammar 
under Abu Sa'îd al-Sîrâfî, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Rumm5ni and Abn 
‘Ali ’l-Fârisl. D':d on Thursday, 20lh Ramadân. A. H. 406 


16 .—Ed. 
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(A. D. 1016). 'Abdi mcans dcsccndcd fromGo)-v, \vlio was 
thc son of Afia* İbn Du'ına and aııceslor of a grcat and 
famcu» iribc. 


41. ABU ’L-ABB^S IBN SAHL THE.K\TIB 

Tiıe kâtib Abu ’l-'Abbas Abni'id Ibn Mul’ammad Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Kuriın Ibn Sahi, author of thc Kitob al-Khari>i Hc died 
A. H. 270 (A. D. 883). Being lotally ignorant of ihc circumslancc.s 
of his life, I iTiusl pass iı ovcr in silerce; my only rea.son for nen- 
tioning İlim is on account of his cclcbraıcd work, as ils readers 
might \vish to know at whal time thc auıhor lived. 


42. TH.VLAB THE GRAMMARIAN 

Abu ’i-'Abbâs Ainnad Ibn Yahya Ibn Zayd Ibn Sayyâr thc 
granıniarian, gcnerally ktıown by ıhc name of Pha'lab, was an 
adopicd member of ıhc tribe of shaybân. whcrcin he had for 
pc.tron Ma'an Ibn Za’ida, whose Ijfc we slıall givc in tlıc leltcr M. 
'rhîi’lab was chicf grammarian and philologist among thc İcarned 
men of Kı.fa^ ; lıc had taken lessons from Ibn al-A‘râbl 
and at-Zubayr İbn Bakkâr, and his aulhorily Nvas citcd by his 
pupils al-A.tJıfaşh al-Asghar, Abu Bakr İbn al-Anbârî, Abu 
Umar al-Zalıid, and others. Complete confidcncc was placed in 
ıhc cxactr.ess cf his tradiıional information ; his opinion wa.s 


1 Sec noıc on Akı^a, No. 19. 

2 Tlıis work appears to bc a trcatise on thc revenuc arising from thc 
Jand tax ; thc author's having becn a k' /tö or writcr in One of thc govem- 
ment officcs appears to confirm this conjeeture. 

3 Iıı the cariy agas of Islamism, thc grammarians and philologers 
>vho st'.ıdied at Kııfah (liffered on certain gucsticns from Ihosc of Basrnh. 
Tııcsc two schools are often spoken of. 
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decisive iu doubtful questions; he was a man of virtuc noted 
for his reteutivc memory, his vcracity, his knowledge of the 
genius of the Arabic language, and his correctness in rcciting 
ancient poetry: evcn while a youth, he held a high place among 
the masters in learning. When Ibn al-A‘râbi had doubts on 
any point, he would say to Tha‘lab ; “Abu ’l-‘Abbâs ! what is 
your opinion on the subject? ” such was the confidence he placed 
in his extensive informaıion. ' Tha'lab used to say : I began my 
travcis for the purpose of studying Arabic and philology in the 
year2I6; at the age of eighteen I had read the//«rfur/by the 
grammarian al-Farrâ, and on completing my tNventy-fifth year, 
I knew by heart (atıd masUred) every qucstion without exception 
\vhich al-Farrâ had treated. Aba Bakr Ibn Mujâhid al-Muqri 
relates as fûllows: “ fha'lab said to me : ‘O “Abn Bakr ! the 
Qtıranisls were taken up with the Qur'ân and obtaincd a happy 
reward; the traditionists were taken up with the Traditions and 
obtained a happy revvard; the doctors were taken up \vilh the 
law and obtained a happy re\vard: I have been taken up with 
Zayd and Aınr^; O, that I knew what my State will be in the ncxt 
\vorldl ‘After quilting him, I had a vision in my sleep that very 
night, and I sa\v the bicssed Prophet, who said to me: Givc my 
grceting to Aba ‘Abbâs and say: Thou art masler of Ihc mpcrior 
Science?- On this cxpression the holy servant Abn ‘Abd Allah 
al-RndbârP observes that the Prophet’s meaningwas: Bythis 

1 That is: I have been taken up wilh the stııdy of Arabic grammar, 

n which One of the niost conımon cxanıples is IJjj tirconts 

Zayd beal ‘Anır. 

2 Wc have bere a proof that the stuüy of srammar is not only laıv/ul 

but praisvvorthy Scc note on No. 19. 

3 Aba ‘Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn ‘Ata iLc al-Rndbâri was an 

Snbabitant of Tyre and chief of the Şa6s in Syria: be dicd A. H. 369 
(A. D. 979). (Al-Yafi‘is Annals).—Another celebraled şhaykh and Sofi, 
bearing the same surnamc as the preccdins, Aba‘Ali Ahmad Ibo Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Qâsim al-Rodbârî, a native of Ba^dâd, but who settied in 
Egypt, where he bccame chief of the Şofis aJLj jû.-İ . He had 

stuaied under al-Junayd and others; and was versed in a gr^t varicty o' 
•ciences. He is related to have said; My mas ter in Sulîsm was al-Junayd, 
id the Traditions İbrahim al-Harbi, in Jurisprudence Ibn Surayj, and in 
literatüre nıa'lab. Died A. H. 322 ot .123 (A. H. 934-5) (Yafi'i’s Annals. 
AUUthmânis Tâbagit.) 
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(scicncc) spoken laıiguagf. is nuıdc perfvci and discoursr. becomcs 
connccled ; aU othcr scicncps aho Mand in nevd of it. Abtl Umai 
al-ZsIıid, surnamed nl-Mutarriz, relates thc rollowıng anecdote : 
“I was önce at one of Abu ‘1-'A bbâs T_ha‘lab’s literary parties, 
vvhen a pcrson asked hini a qucstion, to which he answered ; ‘I 
do not know.’ ‘How ! said the othcr, yoıı say / do not know, and 
yet it is to reach you that thc cumelspant* (in Uticr liurried ııiarch) 
and towards you that travellcrs advance from every clty.* To ıhis 
Abu ’l-Abbâs replied : ‘Did your mother possess a daîe^ for 
overything I do not know, site wouId be a rich woman.’” 
Tha'lab is author of the Faşilı (Iftc Pıırc), a (p/ıilogical) work, 
small in size, but of great uıility ; t[hc composcd also some 
poetry : Abn Bakr Ibn al-Aubürî says, in onc of his dictated 
lessons^ : “ I'ha lab recited to me the follovving verses, but I 

know not whcther they are his or anolher’s : 

‘Since thou, \vho art thc food of my life, hast abandoned 
me; how long then will that life endure of which thou wast the 
food ? It will lası as long as the descrt-lizard' ‘can live in water; 
as long as the hsh can livc in a verdant plain.' 


1 This figurativc phrase, vvhich mcans simply that persons came from 
ali paris to consıılt him, is very rrequently cınploy:d by Arabic writcrs. 

2 To avoid the coarsencss of thc original Arabic, thc word _ 

is here rendered by r/a/c; its true signihcatiop is a pellet of sheep’s or goat's 
dııııs- The sanıc anacdote is given by M. dc Sacy in his Authologie 
Graınmalicale, pagc 123; but hc there traoslatcs by caınels', in thit 

he cloes not appear lo be right. 

3 Sîc No 12, note on 

4 The rieserl-lizard, OT dubb; Ihis animal always avoids waler. (See 
Jaekson's Morocco, 2nd edition, page 102.) It is ubout eighteen inehes 
long. and burıovvs in tlıc sands of the desert; its flesh is eaten by the wild 
Arabs. Leo Africanussays, in spoaking of ıhis aniınalr squam non potat, 
ct si quis aquam in os iırfnıulat, Jüvesligio moriiııre. 

•M. dc Slanc has rcad it Jl 5^ and the same isgivcn in printed copies_ 
Thcautograph has mS" wbich nıcans hack.of a camel.— Ed. 

t [ ] From “hc composcd” to “for thc sake” on pagc 150, is not in the 
aulograph.— Ed' 
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On this, Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Bars' rccited us these 
additional verses; 

" ‘Wast thou then deceivcd in nıc, because I assumed 
afTcctcd patience, ıhoug that ‘roul of mine had received from thcc 
a mortal wound ? If wluıt I suffer \vere inflieted ‘on the solid 
roeks, it would overthrow them; if on the wind, the \vind would 
cease to blow, and would remain in a lengthened slumber ! 
But patience? God may causc us‘to meet again; and then 1 
thall complain to thec of the \voes \vhicJt \vere causcd by‘(hee 
and which I encountered for the sake.’ ” 

Tha‘lab was born in the third moıuh of the year 200 
(October A. D. 815), according to *]bn al-Qarâb- in his History; 
but others placc his birth in 201 or 204: a circunıstance, how- 
ever, which poinıs out the year 200 isfurnished by the follo\ving 
relation given by Tha'Jab hiniielf : “1 sa\v the içhalif al-Maınnn 
on his return from Klıurasan in the year 204 ; he had just göne 
forth from the Bab al-Hadld {Iron Galf) on his way to al-Rusâfa; 
the peoplc werc drawn up in a doublc linç, and my father bore 


1 The qadi Abu ’l-tlasan Mııhaınmatl Ibn AMnad Ibıı al-üar.t al- 
‘Abdi was nativc of Bal^ditcl and a reader of ihc Qııı ’frıı. Died in 
Şha\swâl, A. H. 291 (A. D. 904) Tahagîl al-Qnır'i, MS. No. 742. 
fol. 72). 

2 No ıncmion is nıade of this historian by Hâjji KhalifA or the otlıcr 

woi'ks I have consultcd. Even the truc prununciaıion of the name is 
uncertain.— The tfuc reading is perhaps flbn al-l-urât oLiJl ; in al-Yafi‘i’s 
Annals, year 384 (A. D. 994) is found the follo'ving ıiotc: In this year 
dicd Ab'j 'htlasan Mıı‘>ammad Ibn al-‘Abbls Ibn Ahmad Ibn al Furat, 
nativc of Baf.hdad. He learncd the Traditions from al-Mulıamili and 
many other doctors of that period. The Khatib says (sec his life, No. 33) : 
“1 have been told that he posSessed oııc hıındrcd qııires (of ııolcs) fıırnished 
to him by ‘Ali Ibn Mul-ammad al-Mişri; that he wrotc one hundred 
commeotarics , and the like number of historics; he \vas an author 

of aiıthority and veracity. 

*lbn al-Qnrrab bccausc in Ihc uutograph it is very cicar.—£■</. 

tltcannothc as sııggestvd here becnıısc in the autograph 

it i] clearly with cn.—BI. 
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me up in his anın and said: ‘That is al-Mâman, and tlıis is thc 
yearfour; ’ which words I havc kept in mind up to ihe presem 
moıncnl; I was at the lime four ycars of age.” He died on 
Saturday, 17* (somc say lOf) of the First Jumâdâ, A. H. 291 
(April, A. D. 904) at Ba rhdsd, and was buried in the cemetery at 
the Gale of Syria. The accident \vhich caused his death hap- 
pened in the following manner: he had left the raosque on Fridty, 
wI\CD the alter noon prayer \vas over; and some lime before he 
lıad got a deafness, vvhich prcvcnied İtim from hearing unless 
witJı greni difficulty; he was holdicg a book in lıis lıand and 
reading it in thc Street, when a horşe knockcd against and threıv 
him into a deep pit, out of \vhich ite was taken nearly senseless. 
He was immediatcly borne to lus housc, complaining of his head, 
and he died thc next day. Şhayhrml means bdonging to Shavbân . 
which is a tribe sprung from Bakr Ibn Ws’il; tlıere were two 
chiefs of this name: .Şhaybin, son of Tha‘)abah, son of ‘Ukâbah, 
and Şhayban, son of D^huhl, son of Tha'labah, son of Ukâbah, so 
the former was uncle to the latter.—jjıa'lab composed the follow- 
ingvvorks: the Maş".n (Preciom, a ireatise on grammav); poınts on 
which grammarians disagree; on the Idiomatic Expres- 
sions peculiar to t İte Quı 'rın; ou tlıe faulty Expressions 
maclc use by tiıc vulgar ; thc diffcrences which exist bctwcen the 
seven readings or editions of ıhe Our'ctn\ on the usual Ideas 
found in the pocms of the ancient Arabs; on Diminuıivc 
Nouns on Nouns of the first and sccond declcnsionj; on those 
parts of Speech which can, or cannot assume the funetions of 
oilıers; on abnormal Words and EApressions; a Colleetion of 
Proverbs; on thc Confidence [lo be placcd in the ancioıts^), on 
thc final Patise and the commcncemcnt of Phrases; a Vocabu- 
lary; on thc Alphabet; a Colleetion of Sitting, or Discourses ; 
the/lu-so/, or Granımar of Mcdiuın Extent; on the Parsing of 
the Qur'(iıı; Question discussed; Tladd al-Na]ı\v [thc liniils of 
Gıaınıııar).^ 

I The Arabic titlc is AT/V rû n/-Tm İH (£./ier F/'f/ff): thc sııbject of thi 
work is doublful. 

•7 April.— 

t3l March.— Eı/. 

tMutablc and Innnutablc nouns.—bW. 

§M. lic Slanc has omiiıcd cic.". 
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43. THE AL-SILAFT 

Abu ’l-Tshir Ahnıad Ibn Muluıııımad Ibn Abmad Ibn 
Mulıammad Ibn İbrahim Silafs, nativc of I’^paliâu, and surnamed 
Sadr al-Dl'.ı (coıtrc. of rdigioıı), \vas hafız of grcat informaiion, 
and a follovvcr of the seci of al-Şhsff i. He travelicd to diffcrent 
countries for the pruposc of gathcring traditions respccıing 
MuJıammad from the grcal mastcrs in that branch of knowledgc, 
and wcnt to \vhcre he suidicd jurisprudencc under 

aUKiyâ al-HarrasT, and Arabic under the khatlb Abu Zakariyâ 
Yahya al-Tabrîzl the philologer. He taught the Traditions on 
the authority of Abn Muhammad Ja'far Ibn al-Sarraj and 
other Principal doctor.s; and having passed tnrough many 
regions and jourııeyed över ınany iands, he \vcnt by sca from the 
City of Şnr (Tyre) to Alcxandria, wherc he arrivcd in the monih 
ofPhu ’l-Pa'da. 511 (March. A. D. 1118). Having fixed his 
dweUing in that city, he was visiicd by persons from tlıc farthest 
countries, who camc to attend his Icssons and profil by his 
tuition. Tolvards the end of his life, he remained \vithout a 
rival, and, in the year 546 (A. D. 1151), al-‘Adil Ibn al-Sallâr, 
vizir to al-Zâfir al-‘Ubaydl, prince of Egypt, foundcd a collegc 
at Alcxandria and appoinicd him its president, which establish- 
ment is stili called, afıer him the Sılafi Collegc. In my youth, 
I met, in Syria and Egypt, a number of persons who had bcen 
his pupil, and from \vhom I learncd traditions \vhich they 
aulhorised nıe, by a wıiıtcn cerlilicatc, to teaciı on thcir 
authority, al-Silafi wrote a grcaı deal, and I extracted from his 
papert a mass of useful informaıion: among other particulars. 
I picked out the followinj verses by Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Abbâr, a nativc of Spain; 

“Werc my mind not \vholly laken up with the Emir and 
wiıh praise worıhy his deserts, I should havc sııng the charms 
of my fair Gazelle in a morc Icngthcııcd strain; but engaged in 
the deseription of Majesty, 1 was forccd to lay aside my deserip- 
tion of Beauty.”* 


1 In the origînal Arabic, ıhcsc tvvo verses arc rcmarkablc for the 
verbal arlilîcc of their consıruction. 
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I Tound also in his handwritirig thiese two verscs, composed 
by Buthaina on the deaih of her lover Jamll; 

"Never for a single instant havc I fcit consolation for the 
loss of Jamîl; that time has not yet come. Whilst thou art 
absent, O Jamîl, son of Ma‘mar! the painı of life and its 
pleasures are to me equally indifferent.” 

Al-Silafî used often to recite this verse : 

“’Tis said that the inhabitants of a dwe)ling are its souls; 
but you I Jook on as the soul of souls.” 

His diciatest and notes are in geat quantity, but, as con- 
cision is to be preferred in such an abridged worlc as 
this (1 am precluded from exlracls ).—He was born at Ispahân 
about the year 472 (A. D 1079), and died in the frontier city 
of Alexandria on the morning, or, as some say, on the eve of 
Friday, 5th of the Second Rabi, 576 (August,* A. D. 1189). He 
was interrcd at Wa‘lR, which burial-place lics within the city 
walls near the Green Gate (al-Bab al-Akhdar), and contains the 
tombs of many holy men, such as al-Turtushî and oihers. It 
is said that this cemetery taket its name from ‘Abd al-Rahmsn 
Ibn Wa‘)a al-Sabâ’i (native of Saba in Yemen),) who inhabited 
Egypt and had sıudied under Ibn ‘Abbâs^: other derivations 


1 See No. 12, noteon 

2 Abu 'l-‘Abb9.f ‘Abd Allâh Ibn ‘Abbâs (sons to Abbas.uncleofMuham- 
mad), was born at Mekkah, A. D. 619, three years before the Hijrah. Immedi- 
aıely on his brith he was presented to Muhammad, who begged of God to 
instruct hın< ir the Knowledgc of the divine Iaw and the interpretation of 
the Qur' n. The dcep leürning and piety which Ibn 'Abbâs displayed İd 
after-life vvere attributcd by the Muslims to the efhcacy of their Prophet’s 
praycrs; and whcn yet a youlh, his merit was so generally recognized that 
the l^alifs Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uihınan always yielded him the place 
of honour in the as!.emblieı. He was considered as ıhe ablest interpreter 
of the Qur' n then in existence, and it was said of him that none knew 
betler the traditions the legal decisions of the three first khalifs, the law, ıhe 
inteıprctation of the Qur'ân, and the Sciences of poctry and arithmetic. 

(Continued on page 154) 

•29 .—Ed. 
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have also been givcn. •[The date here assigned to his birth is 
ihe one I foıınd given by the learned traditionists of Egypt, 
and among the rest, the hâfiz ‘Abd al-'Azîm at-Mundhir.^ the 


İContinued from page 153) 

Crowds flocked to him from ali parts Co hear his lectures, and it is rclaled 
on good authority that he gave regularly public Icssons, onc day on the 
inttrpretation of the Qur' ıı: ıhe next, on the law; the third, on grammar; 
the fourıh, on the history of the Arabs I» O I ; and the fifıh on 

poetry. It wa5 to his efTorts that the study of the poems composed before 
the introduction of Islamism, became of such importance to the Muslims; 
for the frequently quoted vcrses of the ancient poets in proof of the expla- 
nations be gave of different passages of the Qıır’'''n, and he used to say; 
“Whcn you meet with a difficulty in the Qıır’:tn, look for its solution in the 
poems of the Arabs, for these are the registers of the Arabic nation.” On 
being asked how he had acquired his extensive knotvledge he replied: 
“By means of an enquiring tongue and an intelligent heart.” He wa$ 
appointed govemor of Basrah by the khalif‘Ali, and remained there for some 
time; he then returned to HijjAz, and died al Taif, A. H. 68 (A. D. 687), 
aged 70 years. The celebrated Muharnmad Ibn al-Hanahyâ pronounced 
funeral prayers över him and said; “To-day is dead the doctor 
of this people and the sea of learning." He was tali in stature, large bodied, 
ofaclear complexion and remarkable for the beauty of his countcnance 
and his digniited appearance; his hair was dyed with liinııa. Tovvards the 
end of his life, he lost the use of his sight.— (Tab. al-Fugahd. Tab. al-Qurra 
Siyar al-Salal. MSS. of the Bib. dıı Roi.) 

1 The hafiz Zaki al-Din Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azim Ibn ‘Abd 
al*Qawi Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Salami al-Mundhiri was descendcd from a 
family which dwelt in Syria, but he himself was born in Egypt, in the 
month of Sha'ban, 581 (November, A. D. 1185). Having attained a pro- 
found knovvitdge of ıhe Qıır’ ıı, Arabic literatüre, jurisprudencî, and 
composed a Mu'jam and othcr important works, he became şhay eh of the 
colleğe for the study of the tradiıions (Dar al-Hadith al-Knmiliya): this 
coltege was founded at Cairo, A. H. 622 (A. D. 1225), by al-Malik al-ICamil 
Naşr al-Din MuSammad, son of al-Malik al-'Adil. This was one of the 
only two colleges spccially designed for teaching the Traditions; the other 
was founded at Damascus by al-ıNialik al-'Adil Nar al-Din MaŞmud Ibn 
Zinki. During the t^enly years of his administraıion he led a most 
abstenious, püre, and holy life, and instureted numerous pupiis who became 

(Conıimıed on page 155) 

♦[ 1 From "The date" to "his life” on page 156 is not in the auto- 
graph.T—Ed. 
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first traditionist of hi* age. but I have since found a different 
statement in the Zahv al-Ribcul, ele. (Meadow Flowers, or Eluci- 
dator of the purport and scepe {of figurative Expression and 
Allmions) by Jamsl al-din *al-Safrâwi,ı who says : “My master, 
the hâfiz Abn fTâhir al-SiIafi has told me from conjeeture, and 
not from certain assurance, that he was born in 478; this obliges 
me to conciude that he lived to the age of 98 years.” I read 
also in the History of Baghdâd, Muliibb al-D:n t İbn al-Najjar,§ 
the foliowing passage in confirmation of ai-Safratvl’s statement; 


{Continued from page 154) 

later illusırious for tbeir learning. Ibn Khallikan was one of the outnbcr. 
He wrote also an abridgement of the imam Muslim's Traditions; a 
summary of the traditions publishcd by Aba Dawad; a collecticn of useful 
□otes on the same work; a valuable treatise entitled Al-Tar , ib H-a 
'l-Tarhib {Incitemenl and Determent), the first volüme of this work, Which 
contains a coUection of Traditions, is in the Bib. du Roi, fond St, 
Germain, No. 86). ete. He died in Egypt in A. H. 656 (A. H. 1258.—(Sce 
Tabaglı al-Şhofy'In.) It is svorthy of remark that the Bib. du 
Jiü/ is İD possession of volüme containing a portion of the work of Abo 
Dasvod (No. 354, ancien fonds), in vvhich is found a numbet of notes in the 
handwriting of ‘Abd al-Azim al-Mu.ıdird. 

I The imâm Jamâl al>Dîn Abu 'l-Qâsim ‘Abd al-Ra''mân Ibn Abu 
’I-Fadi ‘Abd al-Majid Ibn Isma'il Ibn Hafs al-çafrâwi, doctor of the sect of 
Malik, was boro at AIexandria about the commencement of the year 544 
(May, A. D. 1149), and died in 636 (A. D. 1238-9). Sesides the ZaAr ar- 
Riyad, he vvrote a treatise on the seven editions of the Çıır’öıı, the tillc of 
which is; al-I'lan/i'l-Qar’ai al-Sab'e. (Tabag ti al-Qorru MS. o( the Bib.üu 
Roi, ancien fonds. No. 141, fol. 191.) 

•Full gcncology is not given here which is as follows : al-Shavkh 
Jamâl al-Din Abn’ Ibn Qâsim Abdur Ra’'man İbn Abu ’l-Fadl Abdtıl Majid 
Ibn Ismâ'îl İbn Hafsal-Safıawi al-Iskandari.— Ed. 

tin the opening line he has given correct kıınyah vvhich is different, 
i.e., there is defini te ar'icle e.\pressed there but th: same is omitted here. 
It may be dueto the faülty copy at his disposal.— Ed, 

îThe name ‘‘Mohammad Ibn Ma'^mud knovvn as” is omitted İn it.— Ed. 

§‘‘al-Bahgdâdi’' is omitted.— Ed. 
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Abd al-Ghinî al-MaqdîsI* realaces having asked the hafi? 
al-Silafi the date of his birth, and that he received this answer 
from him: ‘I remember the assassination of Nizâm al-Mulk^ in 
the year 485 , and 1 was thcn under ten years of ageî” Now, if 
hi» birth was in 472, as the people of Egypt State, al-Silafî would 
not have said: I remember the assassination of Nizam al-Mulk 
in the year ^^5 \ for it must be conciuded from what they say 
that al-Silafi was then thirteen or fourteen years of age; but 
it is not the custom for a person (mentioning a circumstance which 
happened) when he was of that age, to say; I remember such and 
such an event; it could only be said by one who was then four 
or fivc or six year of age. Whence it appears that al-Safr5wî’s 
statement comes nearer to truth than the other ; he was, besides, 
a pupil of al-Silafi’s and had heard him say : ^fy birth was in 
478. Al-Safrswi is also an author whose word cannot be called 
into question, and on whose exactness no doubts can be 
thrown; to which I may add that I have not heard of any person 
within the last three hundred years, who lived for a century, 
much less of one who lived for more, the qâdî Abu ’l-Tayyib 
al-Tabari excepted; for he lived to the age of 102 years. as we 
shall again mention in his life.]— Al-Silafı was so named after 
his grandfather İbrahim Silafa. Silafa is a Persian word, mean- 
ing three lips [seh leb) \ he received this appellation because of 
his lips vvas split and appeared bouble, withoul counting the 
other, which remained in its natura! State. This word was 
originally Silaba, but the b has been replaced by /. 

1 The hâfiz ‘Abd al-Çrhani İbn ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Maqdiji, doctor of 

thesect ot Ibn Hanbal. learned the Traditionı at Damaacm. Aleaandria, 

Bagjıdâd, and Ispahân. and became the highest authority on ths subject. 
He composed a number of works, and waı rem trkable for hij picty. his strict 
observation of the preccpts contained in the Sunnah, and the cahortations 

which he made to induce his hearers to do what waı right, and avoid »hat 
was forbiddcn. Died A. H. 600 (A. D. 1203). Hi» life has been »ritten in 
two volumes by the hafi? Dia al-Din {liahi of religion). Al-Yâfi‘s Annals.- 
The hafiz Dia al-Din ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Maqdi»i, doctor of the 
sect of Ibn Hambal. wa» a traditionist of great authority in Syria. Jhe hafi^ 
al-Silafi wa» one of his ma..ter». Died A. H. 643 (A. D. 1245.) {Tab. at-Huffâ! ) 
l This event is related in the Annals of Abu l-Fıda. 
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44. SHARAF AL-DÎN IBN MAN‘A* ’L-IRBILI 

Abu ’I-Fadi Ahmad, son to the İcarned şhaykh KamSİ 
al-Dîn Abu ’l*Fatlı Masa Ibn tRadi al-Din Abu ’I-Fadi Yonus Ibn 
Mubammad Ibn Man‘a Ibn Mslik Ibn Mubammad Ibn Sa'ad 
Ibn Sa‘ld Ibn ‘Âsim Ibn ‘.Âid Ibn Ka'ab Ibn Qays Ibn Ibrshîm, doctor 
of thc sect of al-SJîâfi'I and surnamed Sharaf al-Din {ııobleness of 
religion), came of an eminent and powcrful family, which \vas 
one of the firsi in Arbela. This imîm was possesed of 

grcat taleh and judgment, and to an exemplary conduct he 
joined a handsome person. He is author of a good commen- 
tary on the Tinblh, a treatise on Müslim Law {composed by 
Abu fsfıag al-Şhırrtzi): two Abridgements of the ihya 'Uliim al-Din 
by the imâm al-3hazzâli, one of them concise, the other 
more detailcd. In tbe course of his, lectures' he 

explained portions of the ihya, which he cited from memory; 
his mind being richly stored with traditional kno\vledge and 
cRtensive Information. His family svas noted for its learning, 
as may be seen hereafter in thc lives of his paternal uncle 
and grandfather; as also of his father, whose plan ofstudy 
he follovved in acquiring his varicd Information in the selence. 
A greal number of pupils önished their education under him 
and the professorship of the colicge founded at Arabela by the 
prince of the city, al-Mâlik al-Mua'zzam Muzaffar at-Dln Ibn 
Zayn al-Din, was confided to him after thc death of my father. 
It was toNvards the beginning of the month of Şhawwâl, A. H. 
610, that he arrived at Arbela from Mavvşil; my father having 
dicdon the eve of Monday, î22ndŞha‘bân of thesame ycar. When 
a boy, I follotved his lessons, and never yet heard any one who 
lectured so well; he did not ccasc to fiil that placc until he 
made his pilgrimage to Mekkah; when he returncd, he made a 

1 The expression which, ıhough of frequenı occurrenee, 

!s not to be found in cur Lexiconı, nteans to make a course of'ecıures. 

*M. de Siane has unwarranledly advanoed the genealofty by four genera- 
tions. Man‘a is tbe name of his great-great-grandfather. —öd. 

ÎM. de Slanc reads it Rida. — Eıi. 

îöJanuary, 1214—öd. 
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short stay, and ihen went to Mawşîl, A. H. 617 (A. D. 1220), 
where he was appointed president of the Qâhiriya College; he 
remained in this studying and leaching tili his death, which 
look place on Monday 24th of the Second Rabî‘, 622 (May,* 
A. D. 1225): born at Mawşll, in the year 575 (A. H. 1179). 
He was the best of men, and when I think of him', the world 
is of littie value in my eyes. —On reflecting, I observe that the 
life of Sharaf al-Dîn began and ended ■with the reign of al-Nâşir 
lidîn Allah Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Alımad, for this khalif was invested 
with authority A. H. 575, the year in which Sharaf al-Dîn was 
born, and they both died at one and the same period. It was 
at Arabela that Sharaf al-DIn began to comment the Tanbih, 
having borrowed a copy of it from me, which contained useful 
notes vvritien in the margin by a man of considerable talent, 
and ali which I afterwards perceived to have been inserted by 
him in his commenlary. The author of these notes was the 
şhay^ fRadi al-Din Aba Dâwüd Sulaymsn İbn al-Mjzaffar 
Ibn Gjjanim Ibn ‘Abd al-Karîm al-Jîll {native of Jllân), follower 
of the sect of al-Shafi‘î. and muftî of the Nizâmiya College of 
Baghdâd. He was one of the most distinguished and talented 
men of his age and composed a work on jurisprudence, forming 
fifıeen volumes; he was very religious and had refused to fiil 
every honourable place which was offered. for his acceptance.* 
His death took place on Wedp.esday, 3rd of the First Rabl‘, 
A. H. 631 (A. D. 1233),Jand he was interred in the Shuniziva 
{a cemetery of Bag/ıdâd), having lived upwards of sixty years: 
it was some lime afler the year 580 that he left his country to 
study in Ba.;hdâd.—Let us return to Sharaf al-Din: this doctor 
d id not quit his native place in furtherance of his studies, 


1 Hc was offered ıhe place of qadi at BaEhdad, and that of iuperior of 
the grcai monastery {al-Hib •! al-Kabir); bis work was entitled ıhe Ikmil 
{completiaıı).—(Tab. al-Şha/y’iıı.) 

•İrd.—Ed. 

t M. de Slanc reads il Rida.— Ed. 

İl December.— Ed. 
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but made them at Mawşll under his father’s tuition, and for 
this reason the jurisconsults used to express their astonishment 
at his being able to study at his native place and in the midst 
of his family, holding, as he did, a high rank and being taken 
up with temporal affairs. He produced, however, what we see; 
and were I to undertake the description of his excellent qualities, 
1 should be long in finishing; so what has been already said 
must sufilîce. 


45. IBN ‘ABD RABBIH 

Aba ‘Umar Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih^ {son to the slave of 
his lord) Ibn Habib Ibn Hudayr Ibn Silim aI-Qurtudi {native of 
Cordova), was descended from an enfranchised slave of the 
Spanish Omayyide khalif Hishâm Ibn 'Abd al-Rahmsn Ibn 
Mu'avviya Ibn Hişham Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan Ibn al- 
Hakam. This writer was deeply learned in traditional knowledge 
and possessed great historical informalion; his 'Iqd, or NeckIace, 
is a work of much merit and contains something on every 
subjcct, and the Dıwân, or Collection of his poetical composi* 
tions, is very good; the following are specimens of his 
poetry: 


1 Ibn ’Abd Rabblh linov! pzotıOMnzeA, according to the vulgır idiom, 
Ibn 'Abd Rubbuh. İn the "AtN (Arabic MS. belonging to the 

Aliatic Society of Parii; coosult on th\% v/otV. CtLÜû'i BibUothtca Arabicot 
No. 1671), the author States that'Abd Rabblh was grandrather ol our poet 
and that his father's name was Muhammadi Besides the ‘lqd or Collar, a 
worK containing much important information on the manners of the ancient 
Arabs, and of which some eatracts have been given by M. Fresnel in his 
letters, Ibn 'Abd Rabbih composed a great deal of poetry, tvhich he collected 
intoawork entitled o/-Afahoiîf; in which every erotic pleee was followed 
byanother on morality and devotlon; his intention in this was to purify 
İ^Mahaş) the profane İdcas of the one by the religious sentiments of 
the other. 
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“O thou, on whose facc the *idhâ'^ hath traced two lines 
which excite (my ntind to) sadness and anguish! I was not 
convinced that thy loolcs were a cutting sword, till thou placcd 
on thy cheeks (Ihe izar as) a baldrick.” 

He has repeated the same idea in the following lines 
(which have been atiribuled, however, to Aba Tahir the 
kâtib,2 and to Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad İbn Abd al-Wahid al- 
Baghdadi): 

“There was a youth on whose cheeks the *idhâr had traced 
its outline with (dark musk, whilst they were dyed with the 
blood of hearts {wounded by his beauty). On feeling convinced 
that the (languishing) narcissus of his eycs was a cutting 
sword, he took the violet (— Like Izar) for a baldrick.” 

This idea has been borrowed by Baha al-Din al-Sinjârl,t 
who says, in one of his poems : 

“Oswordofhis eye, thou art now complete in beauty! 
Before his izar appeared, thou was without a baldrick.” 


1 See No. 15, note on 

2 Perhaps Ibn Abi Tahir it the true reading. Hia life is given in the 

abridgement of the Khatib’s History of Baghdâd: it runs as follows: The 
katib Abu T-Fadi Abmad Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur came of a family 

which dwelt at Marw; he was an eloquent man, a poet and a narrator of 
historical traditions; he possessed also great inteUigence, and waı celebrated 
for his leaming. He composed a history of the khalifs and their adventures, 
giving his facts after, Umar Ibn Shabba and otherc. His son atates that he died 
İB 280 tA. D. 893); he was buried in the cemetery near the Gatc of Syria 
(arBafhdad). Bom at Baghdad, A. H. 204 the year of al-Mhmoa‘s entry 
(to that City; tee page 18) (MS. No. 634, fol. 50 verso). 

*In the autograph copy the word is “al-Jamftl" meaning beauty ; so it 
should be rendered : O thou, on whoie facc the beauty hath drawn two lines 
whi eh . . .” 

tin the autograph there is agnin for jI jbj 1.—£f/. 

tal-Baha As'ad al-Sinjftri is the correct name.— Ed. 
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By Ibn ‘Abd Rabbilı: 

“She bid me adieu with sighs and cmbraces, and then 
asked whcn we were to meet again: she appeared to me 
unveiled, and the dawn was lightcd up {by that beauleotıs neck) 
which tunicks and collars encircled. ‘O thou whose looks 
languish (but not from sickness) whatcver place is before ihy 
eyes bccome the dcathbed of lovers. The day of separation is 
indeed a dreadfulday! O ! tliat I had died before the day of 
separation.’ ” 

By the samc: 

“If the fair scc that tlıc garment of thy youth is folded up 
{by approachhıg age), ihay w\\l Md up from thee their favours; 
and when they cali thee «nc/c* that name scrves only to incrcase 
thy disappointment.” 

The next verses arc taken from a long gaşidah addressed to 
al-Mundhir Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Hakam 
Ibn Hishâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Ralımân Ibn Mu'âvviya Ibn Hishâm 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan al-Hakami the Omayyide king of 
Spain: 

“Spain is covered with glory through al-Mun^ir Ibn 
Muhammad. Its birds have becomc tame, and its wild bcasts 
accustomed to man.” 

On which tlıe vizir Ibn al-Ma'^hribi makes the following 
observation in his work entitled Adnb al-KJıawâss : ‘It is related 
that this poem, on getting into circulation, gave great pain to 
Abn Tamim Ma‘add al-Mu‘izz li-Dln Allah, and that he felt much 
mortified by the falsehoods and misrepresentations which it 
contained, tili an answer was composed to it by his own poet 
Abu’l-ÎIasan Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Iyâdi of Tunis who vvrote, 
with that intention, a gaşidah, in the same rhyme and measure, 
beginning Ihus; 


1 Uncle and Auni werc tlıe lerms made use of in addrossing elderly 
persons; son of my ıınclc and dauglıler of my ünde »ere the titles used 
betıvccn persons of the snme aye. thoııgh slrangers to each other. 
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‘The rustic hut where Zaynab passcd the spring is in 
ruins; that dwelling, which before had a voice, is ııow becomc 
silent.’ 

By Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih: 

“The raven croaked and I said : That is the greatest liar 
among birds unless his forebodings be confirtned by the cry of 

the caınel.”t 

In which verse is an allusion to these vvords of another 

poet: 

“The feet of our camels were worn and wounded by iheir 
jouney; they could no longer assist {their rider and bear hini) 
towards {the object of his) love: among camels will always be 
found some lame and some broken-winded. The evil omen 
consists not in the croaking and foreboding of the raven, the 
only evil omen is the camel, the raale and tlıe fcmale.” 

There is every abundance of fine ideas, besidcs the forego- 
ing in the poems of this author. He was born Ihc 10 Ramadan, 
A. H. 246 (November,*' A. D. 860); died on Sunday, 18 of 

the First Jumada, 328 (March,-!- A. D. 940), and was buried the 
next day in the ccmetcry of the Banu ’l-‘Abbâs at Cordova. Some 
years before his death, he lost the use of his side from palsy.— 
Çurtubi means valive of Cordova, which. İsa great city in Spain 
and Capital of the empire. 


1 The nomadic poet imagined lliat the raven foresdw the epoch in which 
A tribe was to cbange İU quarters; and that it then hastened, with ill-omened 
cry, towards the spot which tvas soon to be abandoncd, and in which he 
hoped to have found his mistrcss stili remaining. The 'fhur^b al-Boyıı, or 
raven of separaıloit, is often spoken of by poets. Some camels utter loud 
cries when loading for a journey. 

•28.—£4. tisi—£tf. 


i 
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46. ABU ’L-'ÂLA AL-MA‘ARRÎ 

Abu ’l-‘Âla* Alımad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Sulaymân Ibn 
Mubammad Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Aiımad Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Da’nd 
Ibn al-Mutahhar Ibn Ziyâd Ibn Rabi'a Ibn al-Hârith Ibn Rabl'a 
Ibn Anwar Ibn Asham Ibn Arqam Ibn al-Nu‘mân Ibn ‘Adi 
Ibn GhataFân Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Barih Ibn *Judhavmah^ Ibn Taym 
Allâh Ibn As‘ad Ibn Wabarah Ibn fTaçhlib Ibn HulwSn Ibn 
‘Imran Ibn llhâf Ibn Quda‘a al-Tanokhi al-Ma‘arri (native of 
Mazarrat al-Nu'mân) was a celebrated philologer and poet, pro- 
foundly learned in ali the various branches of polite literatüre. 
He sludied grammar and philology undcr his father at Ma'arra, 
and Mubammad Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Sa‘ad, the grammarian at 
Aleppo; his numerous works are wcU lcnown, and his epistles have 
been carefully preserved; the Luznm, or poetical pieces, composed 
by him on a more strict principle than is required by the usual 
rulesof prosody,^ are numerous and fiil nearly five books;he com¬ 
posed also the Siqt al’Zand (Falling Spark of Tindcr), with a 
cotnmentary by himself, and entitled by him, paw al-Sigt {Light 
of the Spark wMch falls). I have been told that he is also 
aulhor of a book on bellesletters, called al-Ayk \val-'^uşnn 
{the Forest and the Branches), and generally known by the title 


1 The orkntalists of the old school proaounced ıhis name Abu ’l-Ola, 
but the true pronunciation is Abu ’I-‘Ala: M. de Sacy has published some 
ofhispoemsin the ChrestomatMc. Ths tcxt and Latin traoslation of two 
other poems by the same auıhor wil1 be found in M. Vuller’s edition of 
Tarafa’s Muallaka. 


C i 


2 This is the truc reading; see Qamûs undcr 

3 There nrc some poems in which the final fool of cach Verse is doubly 
01 'even triply rhymed. This is what the Arabic prosodians c»U Lüzam ma 
la Yalzum, iltizam or lyıiat .—Sec De Sacy’t Commentary on Harlri, 
page 419. 


•M. de Slane reads it Kboz&ima which is supported by Çatmış, but it is 
doublful if the reference is to the same Barîh.— Ed. 

t M. de Slane gives Thatah. — Ed. 
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of a/-/ınwra ıva/-iî/(^,* İn about one hundred parts; and I have 
been informed by a person who happcncd to read the onc 
hundred and first, ihat he did not know what could be wanling 
on the subject after ıhc volüme he had read. Abu ’l-‘Âla was 
thle areomestnd man of the age, and had, among other pupils, 
Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Ali al-Tanokhi and the khatib Abn Zakaryya 
al-Tabrizî. He was born at Ma'arra about sunset on Friday 
the 27 of the First Rabi‘, A. H. 363 (Dccember, A. D. 973)*; 
about the beginning of the year 367 ; he lost his sight from the 
smallpox, a white film having covered his tight cye, while the 
left had disappeared completely. {Relative lo this) the hâfîz 
al-Silafi rela.es the following anecdote: “I was informed by 
Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allsh Ibn al-Walid İbn ‘Azib al-‘Iyâdî 
that he went with his uncle to visit Abu ’l-‘Âla, whom he found 
sitling on a felt rug, and that he was an ol d man. ‘Hc prayed 
a blessing on me,’ said he, ‘and stroked my head, for I was then 
a boy. At this moment I think that I stili sec him and his 
two eyes, one of which was startling out of his head- and the 
other deeply sunk in its orbil; his. face was markcd wiıh the 
sraallpox; his body lean. ’ ” When Abu ’l-.Âla had fiiiished his 
al-ünii' al-^Aziz'\, which is a commeniary on the pocms of 
al-Mutanabbi, one of the company happened to read to him some 
of the descripiive passages composed by that poet, on which Abu 
’l-‘Âla said: “One would think that al-MutanabbI had lookcd 
into futurity and secn me when he pronounced this verse; 

‘1 am hc whose Learning is seen by the blind, and vvhose 
word causeth the deaf to hear.’ ’’ , 


1 TbU title induces me to think that at least a protion of the work was 
in verse, having for rhymc a hamza (a) with a letter of prolongaiion, whicb. 
in that case, is called the ridfby Arabic prosodians. 

2 M. de Sacy, in his Chrestomothic, tom, III, page 89, reads in this 
place •jbli for «jiU but ali the MSS., witbout exception, and the 
conteat of Ibn iÇhalIikan’s article are against his opinion. 


■*25 January, 974.—£4. 
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He made a commented abridgement of Abn Taınmâm’s poc- 
lical vvorks, and enliticd it Zikra Habib {RccoUcctions of a Beloved)' 
anolher, of thc poems of al-Buhturl, which he name 'Abth 
nl-fValtd {Sport for Childreıi);- and a third of al-Mutanabbl’s, 
to which hc gave Ihc litlc of Mıı‘jiz Atımad {Mirach of *Muham- 
mad)A İn these three \vorks lıc cxplaincd ihc obscurc vvords 
and allusions found in Iheir poems, and indicated the idcas 
which they had borrowed from oihers, or later poets from ılıcm; 
he also declared himself ıheir Champion, in criticizing, Iıowcvcr, 
some passages of ıheir writings, and occasionally, pointing out 
ıheir faults. He vvent to Baghdad in the ycar 398 (A. D. 1007-8) 
and a sccond time in 399, whcn İte remained there a ycar and 
seven monıhs; after which, he relurncd to Ma'arra and conörı- 
ing himself to his house, began to compose his works. Numbers 
then frequcnted his lessons; pııpils came to him from every 
region; and İcarned men, vizirs, and persons of rank bccame 
his correspondents. Hc called himself the doııbly imprisoned 
captivb* in alhısion to his voluntary confinement, and the loss 
of his sight. During^forty-five years he abstained from flesh 
through a religious motive, as hc follovved the opinion of those 
ancient philosophers who refused to 'eat flesh, so as to avoid 
causing thc death of any animal; for in killing it, pain is inflieted; 
and they held it as a positivc principle, that no hurt should be 


1 Or Recol/eclioıı^ of Habib ; Aba Tanımam’s names was 
Habib. 

2 Or Amnsement affonlcd by \Valul-, the poet al-Buhlııori was so 
calIcd. 

3 Or Miraculous Excellence of Ahmad, \vhicli was ıhe real name of al- 
Mutanabbi. 

4 Litcrally ; The. pledge of the lwo prhon.-, M. do Sacy has 
completely misunderstood this expres$ion.—See Chrestomathie, t. III, 
p. 90. 

•.Should be rendered : mirneles of Ahmad.— Ed. ^ 
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<lone to any living creature.^ At ıhe age of eleveh years he madc 
■verses, and we select following from his Luznm: 

“Seek not to attain superior rank by thy own cfforts 
unless Fortune favour ihe elegant writer, his pen is as ineflBcien». 
3is a spindle. Two Sımaks^ have their <lwelling in ihe sky; 
and Ihough one bears a lance, the other is unarmed.” 

Abu ’l-‘Ala died on Friday, 3 of the First Rabi,* some 
say the 13, A. H. 449 (May, A. D. 1057), and I have been 
told that, in his will, he ordered the following verse to be writlen 
on his tomb : 

“I owe this to the fault of ıny falher; noııe owe Ihe like to 
mine." 

This is also in accordance wiıh the belief of those ancient 
philosophers vvho laught that the engendering of a child and the 
bringing of it into the world is a wrong done to it, for it is then 
exposed to acc'dents and injuries. His iliness lasted three days, 
and on the fourth he died, having nonc near him but his 
tnephevvs; on the third day, he told them to write down what 
he was going to say, and they took paper and pens for that 


a 

as 


1 The author of a marginal note in the MS. of İbn Khallikan, No. 
93, for.dsSt. Germain, says.;^ It mİBİU be conciuded from the «ords of 
İbn KhallikSn, thut Abu ’l'Ala coniinucd in tlıese helcıcdox opinion (ili 
his death; but, says he, more ıhan one historian State that hc.rcturned to 
the principlcs of Islamism.— In the essay on the life .nnd poetry of al 
Mutanaboi (quoted page 110, note), it is stated that Abu ’I-Âla composed i 
Qur'i n vvhich, as he imagined, was to surpass Muhammad’s influence 
it did in style. A shorl cxtract of it is then givcn. 

2 The star Acturus is called by the Araba the Simr.k bearhıg a lancc 

{ol-Sintâk al-R ""*)'■ »nd spiea Virginis bears the name of al-Sim^k 'al- 
A'azal Sim k,. The signification of the word Simâk ' 

doubtful; the Arabic commenlator on Ulug Bek says that these stars 
»Ocalled on accountof their altiıude (the Arabic verb Samaka m*a 

Hst to be exobed). M. ideler, ir. his Uıılersuclıungen uber den (Jrs “ ° 

^eJeutuifg page 51 el seq; has Irealed this questio„ 

Pbiaininfr a satisfaclory soluıion. tthouı 

• 2 nd sat'”® "’°™ probable which is given as an alternativ 
the aulogtaPh but be it 2nd or 3rd it corresponds to Friday, g ‘h 

^Cot**'*** ** “PPtoPtiale word.—£(/. 
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purpose, but he dictated to them observations which were 
quite incorrect; on which the qâdl Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
al-Tannkhî said: “May God lighten your grief ! the şhaykh is 
already dead!” The next day, Abu ’l-‘Ala cxpired, and his 
disciple Abu ’l-Kasan ‘Ali Ibn HainmSm deplored his death in 
these lines; 

“Though, from religious feelings, you never caused ıcars* 
to flow, you now oblige our eyes to shcd tears of blood! You 
have sent abroad a {glorious) reputation {spreading around) liks 
(jhe odour of ) musk, and perfuming the listcner and the mouth 
(of him who speaks your praises)A When pilgrims wish to pass 
the night conversing on your merit, I see the wearer of the 
ihram pay (before-hand) a fine to expiate (the sin of being per- 
fumed."2 

Iıı the first of these verses the poet makes allusion to Abu 
’l-‘Âla’s religious belicf, which forbade the slaying of aniınals; 
of this we have already spoken. His tomb is in the court of a 
house bclonging to his family; this court is entered by a littic 
old door; the whole is in extremely bad order from neglect and 
■want of çare, for the family do not pay the least attention to 
it.— Tanukhi mca.\\s bclonging to Tanu'>U, which name was given 
to a number of tribes that had assembled together, in former 


1 In inierprelins this diflîcult verse, I have followed al-Yafi, who 
cxpluins it in his Annals (Arabic MS. No. 644, year 449). This wriler 
quotes the Qur'âıı, surat 37, verse 147 to prove that jl takes sometimes 
the signifıcation of jlj. Al-Yafi attribuıes to Abu ’l-'Âla somc eloqııent 
epistles. 

2 T/ıe ihram, or dress worn by pilgrims on enlering the sacrej 
territory of Mckkah, consists in two pieces of ulean, white, vvoollen cloth, 
vvithout seams. Whcn weariag the ihram pilgrims are not aIlowed to 
make use of perfunıes.—Sec D’Ohssons Tablcaude ’l-Empire Othoman, tom. 
lif, pp. 64, 68. 

«‘•Blood” according to the autograph and printed teat.— Ed. 
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limcs, iu thc province of Balırain, \vherc they fıxcd their dvvelling, 
after binding Ihcmsolvcs by oath to afTord each othcr muıual 
assistance. The word *tamch meaııs to chvell. This was one 
of thc tlırcc Arabian tribcs which professed Çhristianity; thc 
two othcrs \verc Bahra and Ta''hlib. -Al-Ma'ani means belonging 
lo Ma'arrat al-Nu'm~m, a village of Syria near Hamâh and 
Shayzar; it was called after al-Nu‘mân, son of Bas hır al- 
Ansâri.t who took up his dwelling thcre. Ma'arrat al-Nu‘mân 
was taken by thc Franks fronı the Muslims in thc month of 
Muharraın, 492 (Dccembcr, A. D. 1098), and continued in 
their possession tili thc year 529 (A. D. 1134-5), when it was 
taken by ‘Imâd al-Din Zinki Ibn Âq Sunqur, who gcnerously 
restorcd to thc {Müslim) inhabilants thc properly {wlıiclt the 
Franks had laken from them). 


47. ABU ‘.âmir IBN ‘ABD AL-MALIK AL-ASHJA‘Î 
AL-ANDALUSÎ 

Abu ‘Amir Alımad Ibn Abl Marwsn ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Marwân Ibn Dhu ’1-Wizâratayn- al-.Â'lâ Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘İsa Ibn Shuhayd 
al-AVhja‘i, native of Cordova in Spain, was dcsccnded from 
al-WadıjSh Ibn Razâh, who was a partisan of al-Dahhâk Ibn Qays 


1 ^cc MişhkHf al-A{aş1bih,'/o\. l, pagc 228, note. To wlıat is there 
saiü of al-Nu‘man Ibn Başhir may bc addcU that|his dcath took place 
A. H. 64. 

2 ’l-V.'izaration {poısessiııg ıha tloııble ıvizirat); a titlc given lo thosc 
ministers wfıo wcrc at the snmc tİTic investcd, with civil and military autho- 
rity: see Mr. Weyycr’* work, entitled "Specimen cı iıiscnm cxhibeıts locos Ibııi 
Khacanis de Ibn Zeidouno" (pagc 60, notc). 

•rr.mslitcration diffcrs, see Tanııj^ ovcrlcaf.— Sd. 
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al-Fihrî at the battie of Marj Râhit* Ibn Bassânr mentions 
al-Aşhja‘i in the KUrib al-Dha 'hıra, and praises hini in the 
highest tcrms ; he gives also copıous extracts from his epistles 
and poctical ıvritings, with an account of the principal events of 
his life. He was one of most learned in Spain, versed in a 
variety of Sciences, and eminenı in ali the branches of literatüre ; 
a \vritten corrcspondence in a playful style was carried on between 
İlim and Ibn Hazin the Zahirite, and a number of works of 
singular merit and originaliıy were composcd by him, aınongst 
vvhich the follovving may be specified : Kashf al-Dakk wa'Iye{âlı 
al-Şhakk ; al-Tewâbi‘ wa'l-Zawiibi' ; Hctnut ‘AnrırJ^ To his 
talents he joincd a most noble character, and many anecdotes are 
related of his generosity. As a specimen of his poetry we give 
the foîlONVİng beautiful passage from pncofhis gasidahs : 

“The vullures know that his warriors are lions when they 
mect with a ıvarrior’s prey ! pinched with hunger, they hover 
above his head ; but the pohıts of his lances send them to their 
ncsıs, glutled with food. ” 

Though this is a bcaıen thought, and one in which he was 
aııticipated by a number of poets both before and after the 
eslablishment of Islamism, yet he has expressed it most happily 
and turncd it \vith much elcgance. The folloıving verses are 
specimen of his light and graceful style ; 


1 Tlıe battie of Marj Riilıii took plaıe in the 64th year of Hijra between 
ıhc partisans of the Khalif Marwan Ibn a!-Hakatn and 'Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Zubayr. 

Al-Daqqaq fought for Ibn al-Zubayr, and was slain wiıh a great 
number of his pcopic. In the tlaınasa are soınc fragments of poetry relating 
to the event. Al-Waddûh wns made prisoner :n that battiebythcKhalif Manvân, 
who spared his life. İt \\as from him that the fanıily of the Banu Waddâh 
in Murcia were desccndecl. (/tl-Jftııshöıi : quotcd by the author of the 
BuglUyaı al-Mııltaıııis.') 

2 According to Hâjji Khalifah, the first of ıhese İhree works is a treatise 
on legerdemain : the tille uf the second is rendered Ceııii ct Dacmotıes by 
Mr. Flııgel (scc icA-B/6/o^., No. 37J t) and that of the third signifıes the 
Perfumers or Dnıggists' Shop ; according lo the author of the Bu^j^yat, this 
work treats of gıammar. 
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"{My misiress), oppressed with incbriation, yielded to 
sleep, and the eyes of the (jealous) keepers who guarded her 
at night were closed in slumber. Tlıough {her ıhuelling) was 
remote, I went tovvards it and drew ncar gently, as one in quest 
of an object which he weU knows where to find. I glided towards 
her as slumber glides towards {yveary eyes) and I went up to her 
chamber, as a sigh mounts up {/rom the bosom) : And I passed 
my night with her in delight, tilithe mouth of morning smiled : 
And I embraced the fairness of her neck and sipped kisses from 
her dark rcd lips. ” 

How prettily has the same idea becn expressed in the 
follovving verses composed by Abu ’l-Mansur Sarrdarr : 

*[“How often, during the shades of night, have we arrived, 
without previous notice, at {the encampment of an Arab) tribe ; 
but found not, by their fire, a person \vho could direct us to our 
way.t And yet their scouts were not remiss ; but we <ell in 
among {gently") as falls the dew. ” 

A number of poets have employed the foregoing thought, 
but it takes its sources in this verse by İmra'ut ’1-Qays2 : 

“ And I mounted up (gent/y) towards her, after her family 
had fallen asleep; so mount bubbies in vvater, one after anolher,”] 

Most of Aba ‘Âmir’s poetry is of surpassing beauty : he 


l In ıhe Qııı-‘nıı, surat 27, verse 7, is foımü ıhe follovving passage : 
“Remember vvhen Moses said to his family ; I see fire from vvhich I will bring 
you tidings (o/yoHC vvay).” The Arab tribes uscd to light fireı by night on 
high places, so that travtllers in the desen might be direeted towards their 
hospitable d'vellings, and rcceive Information to gıiide them on their 
way. 


2 See my editior. ot Le Ditvan d'Amnı ‘l-Kais, page 34. 

•[ ] From "Hovv often*’ to "one after another*' is not in ıhe 
autograph.—£<#. 
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was born A. H. 382 (A. D. 992), and died at Cordova, on Fri- 
day morning, 30 of thc First Jumâdâ, 426 (April* A. D. 1035): 
on thc ncxt day he was interred iıı the cemetery of Umnı Salma.ı 
Mcntion is nıadc of his father ‘Abd al-Malik in the Kitrıb al-SiIat 
{by Jbıı Bashkuwal). Al-Ashji'i mcans bclonging to Ashja which is 
grcat tribe dcsccndcd froın Ashja, son of Raiıh, son of Ghatafan. 


48. İBN F.ÂRIS AL-R.ÂZI THE PHILOLOGER 

Abu ’l-Husayn Alımad Ibn Fâris Ibn Zakaria Ibn Muham- 
ınad Ibn Habib al-Râzi was a deeply l«ırned man in various 
Sciences and in philology especially, having acquired a most exact 
knotvlcdge of ıhat subjcct ; his work the Mırjmll fi ’l-Lughat, ot 
Colleetion of Philological Ob.servaiions, conlains, not\vithstanding 
its concision, a gıeat mas.-; of informaıion.2 He composed also 
Xhc Hilyut al-Fuqaluı {Ornaınent of Doctors); some bcautiful epıstles 
and a treatise on philological questions, which work jurisconsults 
studied with great attcııtion, and from which al-Harlrl took thc 
idea of his Maçama, enıitled al-Taybiya,^ in which he proposes 
legal questions lo the number of onc hundred. Ibn Fâris d\vclt 
at Hamadan and had for pupil Badi al-Zamân al-Hamadâni, the 
author of the Maa'ımas (and whose life shall be given). He 
composed some good poetry, of which \ve may cive the follow- 
ing passages : 


1 Abu ‘Âmir, in his latter days, was ıhe Standard bearer of poetry and 
clcquencc in his countıy ; he Icft none tike hini, and died ehildless. He vvas a 
man of generous character, and a gay disposilion ; he had cons'derable 
knowlcdge in mcdicine. (Bttgjı^yTit al-MulıamIs.) 

2 The s/yte of thc Mııjınil is concisc. no doııbt; bul the \vork itsclf, 
\vhich is an Arabic lcxicon, forms Ivvo rcspectablc folio volumes. A copy of it 
is in thc Bihlioılıeçııe dtı Roi, fonds, St. Gc'/naiııs, Nos. 194, 195. 

3 Tabiya is derived from Tayba, onc of the names given to the city of 
Medinah. The thiriy-second Maqâma \vas so caÜed because to'vards ıhc begin- 
ning of it, mcntion is made to Tayba. tn M. de Sacy's cdition, this Muq~ma is 
entiticd al-Harbiyo. 

•İbn-Klıallikân gives Friday, the lasfday of thc monıh, to which dc 
Slanc makes 30. In fact it tvas 29 corresponding to 11 April. — Ed. 
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“A {nymph) graceful and slender passcd near us, she was a 
Türk by nature and by nameA She looked with a tender, a 
tempting glance (a glaııce) as languishing as a gramınarian’s 
proofs are slight.”^ 

By the same : 

“Hearken lo the words of a true adviser ; a man of good 
counsel and a friend : Take çare ; beware that you pass a single 
night wilh your confidence placed in ıhose whosc vvcrd alone is 
an authority.”^ 

By the same : 

“When you have to send a person on Business vvhiclı lıas 
engaged your mind, send an agent vvho requires no proınpting, 
and let that agent be—money.” 

By the same : 

“Though the bıırnig fire (o//«t//je/ıce) parches my entrails, 
I will stili say : May a shovver (o/ abundance) fail upon Hama- 
dân ! Why should I not ofter a sincere prayer for the city where 


1 The Turkoman tribes have ahvays had the rcputation of being great 
robbers; thısIady was of that race, and suslained the charactcr of her nation 
by slcalıng hearıs. 

//loH theproof a s<ammarian)\ It has bccn alrcady 
laneuish' Arabian töste for ladies’ eyes, that in Arabic 

pr/oST Sratttmarian's 
ruk _lt?ouM in conftrmation of some general 

Profoandrespectrr;«a2''’ 

hisloricaUrîditLr^o'lor Jhdr' well Sown 

Public opinion.fronınaminHth.f,^, u wcre dispenseU, by 

The Arabic name is r/î/Vjar which m whom their formation camc. 

o‘«o» ^vonhy of confidence. The ve«e 

Beware that you pass a night with co,,/;^ ^ Ironslaled would run thııs: 

cinilcadifferentidcafromtaT this gives 

mtended to be expresscd by ,he author. 
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1 had the advantage of forgetting ali that I learned.’ I have 
forgotten what I best knew excepı (r/te art of gelting itılo debt) for 
I anı now in debt and have not a dirhem in my house.” 

Ibn Fâris has writlen a great deal of good poctry ; he died 
at Ray in the ycar 390 (A. D. 1000), and was buried opposite to 
tlıe chapcl in wlhch are deposes the remains of the qâdi ‘Alî Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Azîz al-Jurjâni ; some say however that he died in the 
month of Şafar, A. H. 375 (June, A. D. 985), at Muhammadiya, 
but ıhe first is the more received opiniotı. RCtzî means belonging 
to Ray, a well-known city in the province of Daylam : the deri- 
vative takes z, in iho same manner as Martvazâ derived from 
Marw.—-Ibn Fâris is also author of these verses : 

“They asked me how I vvas ; I ans\vered : ‘Well ; some 
things succeed and some fail : when my heart is filled vith cares, 
I say : One day, perhaps, they may be dispelled. A cat ıs my 
companion ; books, the friends of my heart ; and a lamp, my 
beloved consorl’. ” 


49. ABÜTAYYIB AL-MUTANABBÎ 

Abû Tayyib Ahmad Ibn al-flusayn Ibn ahHısan Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Samad al-Ju‘fî al-Kiııdî. surnamed al-Mutanabbl, was a nai.vc 
of Kafa ; a different gencalogy of this celebrated poet has b.cn 
given as Ibllovvs : Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Murra ’^n Ab 
al-Jabbar • but God alone knows svhich is exact. Al-Mun.nabb 
camc öf a family «Mch inUabi.cd M. ' 

to Syria i„ İm youth, a.,d ıravelling over ^ “ 
ttudicd a„d attained proScicncy in vatious branehe, oflKcratarc. 

TraTrcplc ot Hacdan «r. pçctbial t.r « 

FSris preıends Ihal ıheir company 'vas , ,ı,e scitncc of tİK 

.hc .ots ofhb İcminE, .1*1. .Jl ,1. p„„dl,., no.c.) 

grammarians and the veracıty of the .... <?• 

2 See No. 3. at the age of fifteon or 

3 As it has already been ’ıJssons from professors in 

sixteen, went to travel for the purpose. 

different countries. 
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“A {nymph) graceful and slender passcd near us, she was a 
Türk by nature and by nameA She looked with a tender, a 
tempting glance (a glance) as languishing as a gramınarian’s 
proofs are slight.”^ 

By the same : 

“Hearken lo the vvords of a true adviser ; a man of good 
counsel and a friend : Take çare ; beware that you pass a single 
nighı tvilh your confidence placed in those whosc vyord alone is 
an authority.”^ 

By the same : 

“When you have to send a person on Business vvhiclı lıas 
engaged your mind, send an agent vvho requires no proınpting, 
and let that agent be—money.” 

By the same : 

“Though the bıırnig fire (o//«t//jence) parches my enlrails, 
I will stili say : May a shovver (o/ abundance) fail upon Hama- 
dân ! 'Why should I not ofter a sincere prayer for the city where 


1 The Turkoman tribes have ahvays had the rcputation of heing great 

ro 'İnslady was of that race, and suslained the charactcr of her nation 

by slcalıng hearıs. 

//loH theproof a sranımarian): It has bccn already 
laneuislr Arabım töste for ladies’ eyes, that in Arabic 

PİM word. (The grot.maria.t's 

rute^ItTom^ ""T"''’ in eonftrmation of some general 

profoundrespectforeranrmarJs 

historical tradiıLT^hrior hlerİufnoL^ ^^^'iSious and 

Public opinion.fromnaminBtlı»., u " '^cre dispensed, by 

The Arabic name is Thiqat which m”"* Cormation camc. 

°'«‘"I woNhy of confidence. and is uscd to signi- 

Beware that youpass a nighı with coıjr'^ Iranslaled would run thııs; 

quiteadifîerentideafromıhatintendfdtTb but this gives 

mtended to bo ejcpresscd by the author. 
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1 had the advantage of forgettiug ali that I learned.’ I have 
forgotten what I best knew except (r/te art of gelting into debt) for 
I anı now in debt and have not a dirhem in my house.” 

Ibn Fâris has written a great deal of good poctry ; he died 
at Ray in the year 390 (A. D. 1000), and was buried opposite to 
tlıe chapel in wlhch are deposes the remains of the qâdi ‘Alî Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Azîz al-Jurjâni ; some say however that he died in the 
month of Şafar, A. H. 375 (June, A. D. 985), at Muhammadiya, 
but ıhe first is the more received opinion. Rfızı ıneans belonging 
to Ray, a well-known city in the province of Daylam : the deri- 
vativc takes z, in the same manner as Martvazâ derived from 
Marvv.—-Ibn Fâris is also author of these verses : 

“They asked me how I was ; I ans\vered : ‘Well ; some 
things succeed and some fail : when my heart is filled vith cares, 
I say : One day, perhaps, they may be dispellcd. A cat ıs my 
companion ; books, the friends of my heart ; and a lamp, my 
beloved consorl’. ” 


49. ABÜTAYYIB AL-MUTANABBÎ 

Abû Tayyib Ahmad Ibn al-flusayn Ibn al-Hısan Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Samad al-Ju‘fî al-Kiııdî. surnamed al-Muianabbl, was a nai.vc 
of Kafa ; a different gencalogy of this eelebrated poet has b.cn 
given as Ibllovvs : Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Murra ’^n Ab 
al-Jabbar • but God alone knows svhich is exact. Al-Mutc.nabb 
camc öf a family «Mch inUabi.cO »'> Ö' 
to Syria i„ İm youth. a.,d ıravclling ovet ^ “ 
ttudicd and attained proScicncy in various branehe, oflucraturc. 

TraTrcoplc ot Hamadtln ptCtbial t». « 

FSris prtıends Ihal ıheir company 'vas ^ (he selence ot tl(c 

.he .os. of his leaening. .1*1. >" p^eedln, n.,o..) 

grammarians and the veracıty of the .... <?• 

2 Sec No. 3. at the age of fifteon or 

3 As it has already becn 'ıJs^ons from professors in 

sixteen. went to travel for the purpose ot takıng 

different countries. 
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He had acquired an exiensive knowledge of püre Arabic, drawn 
fronı thc best sources and which hc has handed dovvn (m his 
poelical composilions)^ ; and he possessed so great information on 
the subject of its idiomatic anfl obsolcte cxprcssions- that, vvhen 
a question was proposed to iıiın, he never failed proving his 
opinion by citing analogous examp!es in prose and verse com- 
posed by the Arabs of the desert.’ Iı is relalcd ıhat the leanıcd 
Abn ‘Ali al-Farısî. author of the fv,/rı/i and ıhc Takmilah. önce 
asked him how many phıral nouns there were of the form ^7a, 
and received inımcdialely for ans\ver lîiyla and Ziraba ; and 
Abû‘Ali says that he passcd ihree nights in Consulting philological 
works to find a third plural noun of a similar form, but witlıout 
success. Such a rcınark, coming from Aba ‘Alî, is quiıe 
suffieieıU to establish al-Muianabbt’s proticicırcy (in philology). 
H/z/a is thc plural of Razal (a cock-partrklge), mâ /irbah the 
plural of Zuribîm, a word pronoınıced wiılı tire sainc vovvels as 
gaurnn, and whleh servet to designale a small quadı uped (emiting 
a fetid smell) As to his poctry, it is the Jıeight of perfeclion, 
and it is needicss to give spccimens here, since it is so well knûvvıd; 
I shall merely notice tvvo verses \vliich the şhaykh Tâj al-Din al- 
Kindi has aitributcd to him, and are not to be foıınd in his 
works ; the şhaykh gives ihcm on t ite besi iradilional authority 


1 1 havc here \iaiaphrascd ılıc orisjinal passagc, :,o as to give a clcarci' 
ide.’' of its iınpoı t. 

2 In the ffi.r.'oire des Sıılıans Mımıloııks, Iranslated from thc Arabic of 
al-Maqr!zi by M. Quatremcrc, that İcarned oriental seholar rende rs thc 
svordjjij^iby bas. nısûqm (scc Prcfacc, pagc y, nole); this'hovvever, 
docs not appear correct; it vvould- have bocn no recommendation of al-Muta- 
nabbı’s ınslruction, to say that he had great information in ıhc lııw or vuigar 
expressions of thc Arabic langıiagr. The svord^,; signifıes obsotdc, gonc 

/;.r<.rfm«e.andisı,sed in opposition to general „se; sec an 

exampic in thc Arabic lcxtor İbn Kballikau, page 137, linç 1. 

3 The ınhauııans of the desert spose the püresi Arabic. 

round^n'^d?^"'‘‘’T“'■'^‘^‘«‘nabbi's poctry svili be 
Son ^ Cin.s,on, al, e. tem. HI. pag. 27 of thc sccond 
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remounting to thc author, so I insert them here on aecount of 
their rarity : 

‘‘■Vasitbecauseyou.sawme(/oofcMp/o you) vvith the eye 

of cne who needs your favour, that you trcated me with contempt 
and hurled me down the precipice ? But ’tis I tvho am to blame 
not you ; for I had fixed my hopes upon another than 

Creator.” 

When al-Mutanabbî was in Egypt, hc fell sıck and was 
• -11 oc hv n friend ‘ who after his recovery, 
visited, durıng his iline. , y ’ consequence, 

abstainecl from me (may 

vvrote hım thts note . .nu;ell and vou have abandoned 

God be kind to | ,pon you (whh God*s 

meonmyconvalescenc preserve my 

assistance), to prevent me fr^ crities of al-Mutanabbi’s poemy 
health from suPferıng. "■ J ome'consider him supenor 

may be divided mlodıfferen • ^ pronounce 

to Aba Tamrnâm and his succe 

Abü Tammam superior to hım , of 

life comes immediately afmr) « ^ ^p . and 

poetry remained unoccupıe , . ^deas whıch he 

I often wished that I had to any poet before him ; 

hasversified, and which never occurred 

the One is contained m these - 

•ump arrovvsofcalamıty.tıllmy 

"Misfortune shot at '^'^!hlt^he darts which struck ıt 
lıeart was covered with them, so already.!” 

brofa .gaibSl ıhose «hich war« flx=d 

Thb cihet is in the follo'«''"8 ■ ^ „f 

, Ttır, armv raısıng a 

•«(//. „mrc/md) at the head of ^^e soldıcr. 

dust vvhich obscured the sıg > 
saw with their ears. ^ 

■ of which thc 

- . , has a terseness and concıs.on of 

1 İn thi orginal, thıs no e 

translation can offer no f^om sçeinS^ .^em 
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He had acquired an exiensive knowledge of püre Arabic, drawn 
fronı thc best sources and which hc has handed dovvn {m his 
poelical composilions)^ ; and he posscssed so great information on 
thesubjectofitsidiomaticanaobsolcte cKprcssions^ that, vvhen 
a question was proposed to ilim, he never failed proving his 
opinion by citing analogous examp!es in prose and verse com- 
posed by the Arabs of the desert.’ Iı is relalcd ıhat the leanıcd 
Abn ‘Ali al-Farısî. author of the fv,/rı/i and thc Takmilah. önce 
asked him how many phıral nouns there vvere of the form ^7a, 
and received inımcdialely for ans\ver lîiyla and Ziraba ; and 
Abû‘Ali says that he passcd three nights in Consulting philological 
works to find a third plural nouu of a similar form, but witlıout 
success. Such a rcınark, coming from Aba ‘Alî, is quiıe 
sufEcient to establish al-Muianabbı’s prolicicırcy (in philology). 
H/z/a is thc plural of îinzal (a cock-partrklge), imâ Zirbah the 
plural of Zuribân, a vvord pronoınıced wiılı tlıe sainc vovvels as 
qanrm, and whleh servet to designalc a small quadı uped (emiting 
a fetid smell) As to his poctry, it is thc Jıeight of perfeclion, 
and it is needicss to give spccimens İrere, since il is so well knovvn’'; 
I shall merely notice two verses \vliich the şhaykh Tâj al-Din al- 
Kindi has aitributcd to him, and are not to be foıınd in his 
works ; the şhaykh gives ihcm on thc besi iradilional authorily 


1 1 havc here jıavaphrascd lire orisjiııal passagc, :,o as to givc a ctcaıcı 
ide.’' of its iınpoı t. 

2 In the Hix!oire lies Sıılıans Mımıloııks, Iranslated rrom thc Arabic of 

al-Maqr!zi by M. Qııatrenrcrc, thal İcarned orienttıl seholar rende rs thc 
rvordjjij^iby bas. nısûqm (scc Prefacc, page y, nole); liri-:,'irovvever, 
docs not appear correcl; it vvould- Irave bocn no recommendation of al-Muta- 
nabbı’s ınslructıon, to say thal he had great information in ıhc lııw or vıılgar 
cxpressions of thc Arabic langıiage. The tvord^,; signifıes ohsolcle, gonc 
t/ıfot/ijHse.andisııscd in opposition to , in generoi use\ sec an 

examplc in thc Arabic lcxtor İbn Kballikau, page 137, linç 1. 

3 The ınhauııans of the desert spose the pıırest Arabic. 

Son ^ Cb.es, on,aiic. tem. 111. pag. 27 of thc sccond 
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remounting to thc author, so I insert tirem here on account of 
their rarity : 

‘‘■Vas it becausc you.sav/ me (/oofcup/o you) vvith the eye 

of cne who needs your favour, that you trcated me with coııtempt 
ald huricd me dovvn the precipice ? But ’tis I who am to blarne 
not you ; for I had fixed my hopes upon another tiran 

Creator.” 

When al-Mutanabb-r - - Egypt, 

visited, during hrs ılincss, by a nen consequence, 

abstained from ^ compânion to 

vvrote hım thts note . and vou have abandoned 

God be kind to | ,pon you (wkh God*s 

meonmycorıvalescmc preserve my 

assistance), to prevent me fr^ erities of al-Mutanabbr’s poetry 

health from srrffenng. "■ ^me consider him supenor 

may be divided mlodıfferen ^hilst others pronounce 

to Aba Tamrnâm and his succe 

Abü Tammam superior to hım , of 

life comes rrnrnediately afteO jt up ; and 

poetry remained unoccupıe , . ^deas whıch he 

I often vvished that I had ^ !^d to any poet before him ; 

has versified, and vvhich never 

the One is contained in these - • ■ . ıı 

• u trrovvs of calamıty, ttll my 
"Misfortune shot atmevvdh t^H^ struck ıt 

İreart was covered with them, so already.!” 

brofe .gai^c ıhos» «»ich war« «»1 

The olhet is in the ■ j „f 

, Tor, armv raısmg ** 

»(//em«rc/ıed)attheheadof ^he soldtcr. 

dust vvhich obscured the sıgh , 
savv vvith their ears. ^ 

■e;«n of vvhich thc 

- . e has a terseness and concts.on of 

1 In thi orginal, thıs no e 

iranslation can offer no f^om sfinS ,hem 
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The learned havc taken much pains in cxplaining and com- 
menting the poetical works'of al-Mutanabb], and I havc been in- 
fonned by one of the masters under vvhom I siudied, that he met 
with upvvards of forty commentaries, both great and small, on 
these poems; a mark of popularity such as never was obiained by 
the works of any oiher poet. He vas without doubt, a highiy- 
gifıed man, favoured with thehappy talent of cxprcssing perfectly 
his ideas ın verse. The surname of at-MutanabbT (the pretended 
prophet) was given him because he had set up for a prophct in the 
flat country near Samswa.ı wnere he was follovved by a great 
multitude of the Bantı Kalb and other tribes; but Lnlu, govemor 
of Himş (Emessd) and lieutonant to the Ikhshld family, having 
marcaed againsthim, took him prisoner and dispersed his parti- 
sans ; he icept al-Mutanabbl in confinement for along period and 
having at length brought him back to the Müslim faith, he set him 
at liberty; other accounts have been given (o/ theorighıoj fhissurname) 
but this is the most correet.* Al-Muianabbl then becamc followcr 
of the emir Sayf Al-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan; this was in the year 337 
(A. D. 948-9»: he aftertvards left him and entered Egypt in 346 
(A. D. 957), where he celebrated the praises of Kâfnr al-IkhşhibT 
and Anejur Ibn al-Ikhşhld^ and vvas permitted to stand in the 
presence of the (minister) Kâfnr,with boots on his feetandtheloins 
girded with a svvord; vvhen he rode out he was accompanied \vith 
• t./o ushers, mamluks of the prince wearing swords and belis. 
Being aftertvards diSsatisfied with Kâfnr, he coınposcd a satire 
against him and left him on the eve of the Feast of Sacrifice (9, 
Dhu M-Hijja). A. H. 350 (tJamıary, A. D. 962). On this. Kâfi r 
dispatehed camel-riders to different quarters iiı pursuit of him, but 
\vithout success. That minister Itad promised him a government 
but on seeing the liberties he took in his poems and his haughly 
spirit, he became apprehensive of him {and refufcd to keep his 


1 Samaw:ı is sitııntcd on Ihc \^esı bank of ıhe Eııphraıes, in abouı ıhc 
latilude 3I°20'. 

2 Some details rcspccline the üfe of Annjar mİII bc found in the life of 
Kâfnr. 

•M. dc Slanc has oınilıed to translate ; “U is said that hc(.n|-M».tambh- 

saîd‘I am thefirst man to divinc by poetrj'.”—£•(/. ‘ 0 

1 
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word). 0:ı being reproaclıcd willı his conduct 1owards liıc poct, Iıe 
said ; “My {good) peoplc ! would hc who clainıcd Ihc gift of 
prophccy afler MuhammaA’s (having fuljilled hi.’t mis/tioıı), not bc 
capablc ot cluiming (a share in) thc empirc with Kâfur? This 
rcflficıion should sufificc you.”—Ibn Jinn], ıhe granımarian, rclates 
that liû slııdied thc pocms of Mutanabbi undor thc aıuhor 
hinıself, and that hc oncc rcad to him thc gaşiduh in praiscof 
Kafnr, \vhich bcgins lltus: 

“1 combat my tove for you, but love wiH vanquish and I 
wünder at your aversion but your affection would bc morc worthy 
of wondcr.” 

On Corning to thesc lines: 

‘•O! that I knc\v if I slıall ever pronouncc a poem in \vhich 1 
slıall have no complaint to make and no reproach. I sun'ev from 
{aJJlicUons), thc Icast of vvhich had drivcn poctry avvay; but kno\v, 
daughlcr of a (nnble) race! that my hcart prescrves its vigour!” 

Ibn Jinıh said to him: “İt is pahıful for me to think that 
such a pocm could havc bccn made in praisc of any othcr than 
Sayf al-Dawlat;” to which al-Mu'anabbl answcred: “I cautioncd 
him hovvcver and warncd him (against neglecting mt), but 
it would not avail: did I not say: ‘Brothcr of Geııerosity ! bcstow 
what you possess; but bcstow not on others that \vhich I pro- 
nounce.’* “Yet he gave meto Kâfur through his bad managementand 
defecıive judgment.”—Sayfat-Daw)athcldan asscmbly every night 
to vvhich thcmenoflearningcaıne, andvvherc they conversed to- 
gether in his presence: (in om of these meelings) a discussion took placc 
betvvcen al-Mutanabbı and Ibn Khâlawayh, thc grammarian, vvho 
{at taş!) sprung upon al-MutanabbT and, striking hitn on thc facc 
vvith a key hc had about him,'inflicted a vvound, from vvhich thc 
blood flovvcd on al-Mutanabbi’s garments: the poct, movcd vvith 


I That is; [.et not oıhcr prince obınin from mc tliose praises vvhich 
are yours by right.—In the Arabic lcxl has becn pul by mistu 'c for i;| 
which is thc reading of thc best MSS., and confirmcd by ati the copies in 
Ihc Diwân of al-Mutanabbi vvhich havc bccn consulled. 
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angcr, departcd for Egypt, vvliere he composecl pocms in praisc of 
Kâfür: he then travelled to Persia and composed panegyrics on 
‘Adad al-Dawlat İbn Bu^vayh al-Daylami, by whom he was 
generousiy rewarded*; on loaving hini, he went to Ba^dâd, 
and Ihcnce to Kiıfalı, where he arrived on the 8th Sha‘ban 
(A. H. 354, Angust," A. D. 965); he was then attacked by a chief 
of the tribe of Asad., named Fâtik Ibn Abi ’İ-Jahi at the hcad of a 
troop of panisans: al-Mutanabbî also had with him a nunıber of 
companions, so a combat took place, in which he was killed along 
\vith his son al-Muhassad and his slave Muflih; this occurred near 
al-Nu‘mâniya, al a place called al-Sâfiya, or the Mountains of 
al-Sâfya, in the western part of the Savvud (or province) of 
Baghdâd, al two miles distance from Dayr al-‘Âqûl.^ Ibn 
t Jaşhîq mcntions in that chapter of his Umda, which treats of the 
good and harm done by poetry, that AbnTayyib al-Mutanabbl, on 
seeing himself vanquished, was taking tc flight, when his slave 
addressed him in these term: “Let it never be said that yon fled 
from combat; yoü, who are the author of this verse: 

‘Thehorse and the night, and the desert know mc (ıt’c//); tlıc 
sword also, and the lance, and paper and the pen !’ ” 

Upon this, al-Mutanabbî lurned back and fought tili 
he was slain; so it was this verse vvhich caused his deaıh. 
This event hap pened in the month of Ramadan, 354 
(Sepıember, A. D. 965) : some say, on Wednenday 24 or 27 
or 28 of the month ; others on Monday 22 or the 25t 
He was born at Knfah in the year 303 (A. D. 915-6), in 


1 To form an idea of the srcat sums this poet must havc gained, 
we necd only State that‘Adad al-Dawlat is said to have given him thirty 
ihousand dinars, and the vizir Ibn al-‘Umayd a like sum. (Yâfi, MS. No. 
637, fol. 266 verso). This howcver appears to be an exaggeration. 

2 Dayr al-‘ÂqnI was situated on tbe Tigris, aboııt (30 miIcs bcIow 
Ba5hdad. 

•9.—Ed. 

tAccording to modern calculation Monday fell on 26 of Ramadan and 
if the moon was sighted on 30 Sh'abân then it could be 25 corresponding to 
25 September. Liketvisc other dates may be rcckoned but it should be borne 
in roind that IVcdnesday fcll on 27 or 28 corresponding to 27 Sepienı- 
ber.— Ed. 
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thc quarter called Kinda; for which reason only hc 
was surnamed as he did not belong to tlıe tribe of 

Kinda, butlo that which sprung fronı Jvft İbn Sa'ad al-‘Ashîra 
Ibn Madhhij Malik Ibn ’L'dad Ibn Zayd Ibn Yaşhjub* Ibn ‘Aribt 
Ibn Zayd Ibn Kahlan.* The Sa‘ad mcntioned in thc foregoing 
genealogy, was named Sa'ad al-'Aşhlra ( happiness of relations), 
bccausc hc rode abroad accompanied with, it is said, three 
hundrcd sons and grandsons; and whcn asked who thcy were, 
answered: “My relations” (Ashhali); as he dreaded tlıe influencc 
of the evil cye (had he said: They are my childrcn).^ —Somc 
persons say that al-Mutanabb]’s fathcr was a water-carrier at 
Kafalı, and that he afterwards emigraıcd to Syria \vith hisson, who 
was brought up therc : allusion is made to this circumsancc in the 
follovving verse, by a poetıvho lampooned al-Mutanabbl: 

“ What merit (fadi) is there in a poet who from morn to night 
sccks for revvard (facll)l Al one lime hc lived by sclling watcr in 
Knfah; at another, by selling his prostiluted talent.”^ 

[In the life of AbnTammâm Flabib, the celebrated poet, will be 
foııııd some verses (direcled agamst him), by Ibn al-Mu‘addal, 
which contain a similar thought.] The poet Abu ’1-Qâsim 
al-Muzaffar Ihn‘Ali at-Tabasi' composed thc follovving elegy on 
thc dcath of al-MutanabbT: 


] This ccIebratcd genealogy is cer ta inly cerrupt as here given. Ibn 
Khaldün, in his History of tlıe Ancieni Arabs, now publishing by Dr. Arri, 
has ırcated the subjcct vyith his usual Icaming and Judgmcnt. 

2 To have had so many malc descendants must have excited 
jcalousy, and a glance ofa jealous eye might have had a fatal effcct upon 
them. The superstition of thc eastern nalions on that subject is wcll knovvn 
since thc poblication of Mr. Lanc’s Modern E^’yptians. 

3 Litcrally; By iclling the water of the face. The irıgenuous blush 

of a modest and honourable man is called by thc Arabs the \vater of the 
face, or , the poet who has lost ali sense of shame, 

and selis his praises to the most unvvorthy, has e.\changcd his honourable 
charactcr, his modest digniiy, for money. 

4 This poet lived to be a contemporary of at-^a'âlibî, who in his 
ntimah gives some verses of Abu ’I-Naşf al-Hart_himî on his outhority. 

•M. de Slane reads it Yashhob.—Ed. 

M. dc Slar.c reads il Ghhsib. — Ed. 
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' Cıırscd be ılıııt foruıne which has deprived us uııawares of so 
cloquenl a loııguc.* Never wilî a second al-Mutanabbi bo secn; 
\vhal öccond can bo tound to maldı that faultless pearl.^ 
His lofiy nıiııd \vaî to hini an arnıy, and placed him in llıe pride 
of posvcr. In his pociry lıo was a prophet, and thc ideas he has 
cxprcssoıl show forih lıis ıniraculous powcrs.” 

Tabaat nıeans naUve of Tabamı, ıvhich is a city in tlıe desert 
lying beıvocn Naysâpur, Ispahtin and Kcrmaıı.—It is rulatcd that 
al-Mu-tamid İbn ‘Abbâd al-Lakhnı], prince of Cordova and 
Soville. reciıed one day Ihe follovving A'crsc from a cciebvaiod 
(gasidafı) ol al-Malanabbı’s : 

Our canicls, broken wiUı fatiguc, rcceivc fıcslı Mrcnght 
when llıcir cyos obtaiıı a sight of ıhee.” 

İn his admiralion, ıhe prince cominued rcpealing ıhis verse, 
when Ibii Wahb nı.J \vho was one of the co/npany inıprovised 
ıhe two follovving; 

‘If ıhe son of al-Husayn Wds skilled in poetry, you also 
are skilled in nıaking generous gifts ! ’ıis gifıs vvliich 
opeıı ıhe lips [of ^ratefal poel-s). Proud of his poetic laleni, 
al-Mııtanabbı declarcd liinıself a prophet; had he knovvn thal you 
vvould rcciıe his poenıs, he had ıhoughl himselfa god.’ 

Al-lflili rclates ıhai al-Muıanabbî, boing in ıhe hippodronıc 
{Maydgn) wiıh Sayf al-Dawlaı ibn Hamdan, recitcd lo .ıhe prince 
his [qa\l(lah) vvhich tegins ıhus: Fortune grantu to rach man that to 
which he hafi been accustomed. Whon Sayf al-DawIat relıırncd lo 
his palacc, he desired thc poel to rcpcat ıhe poonı, vvhich hc dıd 
vrilhout rising from his scat; one of the pcrsonspreseni, vvishingı o 
beprive al-Mntanabbî, by stratagem {of the honour r.onfen-rd on 


1 Litcrally : Haud amplius ad pastam ducat Dcııs agmen ıcmporis 
qııod Dobis incidic, Hnguac tali isilentium imponeıu). 

2 LUctttIly : The undrilled peari of thc age. 

3 Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Jalil ibn Wahbnn, a celebrated poct and 
man of learningvvai born at Murcia in Spain. İn the ycar480 (A. D. 1087) 
he was kiHcd by a troop of Christians as he vvas travelling from Lorca Afj^J 
to his native placc (Bo?/ yal at-MuUamis). 
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İlim in- being alloıve.d to re.mahı sr.alr.d) addrcsr.ed hini and said: 
“Abu ’l- [ ayyıb! if you repcat your pocm sıanding. I wi!l bc ablo to 
hear it, for niost of titosc prcscnt do not.” To ıhis Abu ’l-Tayyib 
rcpliüd: “Havc you not hcard llıe boginningof il; Foriuııa granis 
to e.ac/ı man tlınl to ıvhich hr. Jıaı beArı. a-cctıdonıtd)?'' \vhicli was an 
CACcIlcnt rcpartce.—To sum up his eharacier, wa may only .say that 
hc was a man ofhiglı soul and iofıy lltoaghı; and liıat his history 
is long and his adventures numerous; for svhich rcason wc havc 
prcfcrrcd being concise on thc subjcct.* 


1 Al-l-lusayn, thc falher of Abu ’I-Tayyib al-Mutunabbi was gcncnılly 
known by the name oi'Aydtn ııl-Sa<](l ı, ot 'Ayıl n, llıe ıveucr-carricr, tor 
which rcason thh poet is so netime; called/b/ı 'Aydan ot Ibn alSaı/g 
Whcn yet a sehool-boy, al-Muianubbi compa'Cd verses, which arc stili 
estaıu and these essays ot' his youth announco nlrc-idy that superior talent 
which shines furth so brightly in thc produetions of his ınaturcr agc. The 
eurly purt of his life was spent in Syria and among ıhe Bedtvin tribes which 
inhubited ıhe dcscrt to the uest of thc Euphratcs. One of his coıııempora- 
ries, Abu 'l-Hasan MııŞammad Ibn Ya lya ul-‘Alnwî, rclatcs that al Muta- 
nabb', when a boy, livoti in his neighbourhood at Knfah ; that hc was fond 
of Icarning and iiterature, and that aftur living for some ycars vvith thc 
Arabs of tiıc desen, hc enme back a complctc Dcdwin. Me pickcd up thc 
greater part of his Icarning at jooktellers" sltops, his memory being so 
Icnacious, that hc had only lo rcact a book önce, in order to Icarn it by 
heart. His intereourse wiıh thc nonıadic Arabs had a potvcrful influcncc 
on thc charactcr ; from them he acquircd that inlrcoidiıy which pervadcd 
his future conduet, and that İofıy spirit which breaıhes in his poent ; hc 
imbibed also, at thc same source, that knotvlcdgc of thc purc Arabic tonguc 
which cxcited the admiration of his countrymen and gaincd tlıe greatest 
publiciıy for his verses. It was somc cime after thc threc hundred and 
tvventieth year of the Hijrah, ıliat Abu ‘I-Tnyyib asserted his apostolic 
mission ; and persuaded somc of thc inhahilants of al-Lâlaqiyah that hc 
was a prophet sent by God. “I come,” said hc, “to ihis genoralion which 
crrcth and Icadclh inio error ; I come to tili thc vvord w iıh juslicc 
as it is novv ftllcd with vvickedness ; I shall revvard those who 
obey God's commands, and sirike off the heads of thc disodedient ! " He 
pretendcd also to possess the gift of miracles, and onc of the signs which hc 
gave to confirm his veracity was, that when thc rain fell around him in 
corrents, it did not couch a certain hili on which he stood. This manifes- 
tation of his power (which ıhe orıhodok Müslim historian attributes to 
magic art) had tlıc ePTeet of scüucing great numbers. Unfortunatcly for 
the prophet, the grıvcrnor of Emessa cnuscd hini to bc arrcsted and iınpri- 

{Contiımed on pngc I$2) 
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50. AL-N.^MÎ 


Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Dârimi al-MişşT.şl 
surnamed al-Nâml, was one of thc ablest and most talented poets 

{Continued from page I8I) 

soned ; and al-Mutanabbi in his celi, with his head and arms confmed in 
a şort of pillory, and his feet in the stocks, had time to reilect on his 
situation, and renounce the dangcrous gift of prophecy. In one of his 
poetical supplications to the governor, he reminds him the ıninors shoutd 
not be punished for schism or heresy, because by law they are not obliged 
to' fulfil the duly of praycr. Having at lenglh obtained his liberly, he 
rcmained for some lime neglectcd and in poverty ; but a poem which he 
addressed to Abu’l-‘Aşha’ir (an ofRcer of Sayf al-Dawlat’s 

who commandcd at Antioch), revealed his superior talent. About thal 
time, Sayf al-Dawlat himself came to Antioch, and was visited by al-Muta¬ 
nabbi , who recited to him a poem composed in his hopour ; and the piece 
was of .such remarkablc beauty, that the prince cotKeived thc highest esteem 
for the authnr, and ofTered him his proteclion. The poet, in accepting this 
favour, would not, hotvever, sacrifice thc feelings of honournble pride by 
which he was alvvays actuated : he reguired and obtained thc authorisation 
ofbeing seated in the presence of Sayf aI-Dawlat, whcn, reciting to him the 
poems svhich he was to compose in his praise ; and he insisted on being 
dispensed from saluting the prince in the usual manner, tvhich was by 
kissing the ground in his presence. At the court of Sayf al-Dawlat he met 
the Principal pıets of the day. but he surpassed them ali by his vigorous 
and original talent. The celebrated Abu ’l-'Alâ uıcd to say: “Abu Natvas 
expresses himself ıhus ; al-Buhturî, thus ; Aba Tammam thus ; and r/ıe poef 
(meaning al-Mutanabbi), thus." Avarice was the only fault with tvhich al- 
Mutanabbi was repproached ; his moral conduet \vas the more excmplary, 
as most of his associales wcre men of pleasure and debauch ; and a rigid 
Müslim remarked, that though he never fasted, nor prayed, nor read the 
Qur'^n, yet he never told a lie, nor committcd fornication. When Sayf 
al-Dawlat went forih on his militnry espeditions, he \vas accompanied by 
al-Mutanabb', and on one occasion thc prince and the poet had to cut their 
way through the ranks of the Greeks to avoid being taken prisoners. The for- 
tune of Abu’l-Tayyib was now too great not to excitc jealousy ; his rivals, 
and al-Nami among oıhers, succeeüed in alienating, Sayf al-Daw]at from his 
favourite poet. A number of learnej men vvere one day conversing in the 
prince’s presence and thc grammariun Ibn Khalavvayh was giving his opinion 
on some question relating to the Arabic language, when al-Mutanabbi said 
tohim: “Silence, fellow ! what hast thou to do with Arabic, thou who art 
a Persian from Çhuzestân? ” This rebuke was anstvcred by a vvound in the 
face, innicf d with a key which Ibn Khâlatvayh carried in his sleeve. 
During this scenc, Sayf al-Davvalat did not interferc either by word or decd. 

İContUmed OH page 183) 
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of Iıis tiıne. As an encomiast of Sayf al-Daw!at Ibn Hamdan, he 
cnjoyed the special favour of that prince, who considered 
him as second in talcnt and rank to al-Mutanabbl onIy. He 
was a man of great merit and instruction; possessing superior 
abilities and well informed in plıilology and literatüre. Thcre exists 

{Continuedfrom page 182) 

AI-Mutıınabbi continued to perceived other symptoms ot his patron’s 
indifTerence towards him ; he remonstratcd with him in a noble poem. 
asscrting his right to be respected, nnd vindicating his character from ıhe 
attacks of his cnemies; but his complaints were of no avail, his expostulations 
useless ; disgusted at length with a trcatment he so littie dcserved, he aban- 
doned the court of Alcppo and retired to Pamascus. This city was thea in 
ıhe possession or thc Ikh^id family ; and its governor, Ibn Malik, a Jew 
and a naıive of Tadmor (Palmyra), was under the immediaıe orders of 
Kafur, (he ruler of Egypt. The Jew wished al-Mutanabbi to compose a poem 
in his honour. but met with a prompt refusal, and the poet, finding his 
situation most unpleasam, wiıhdrcw to Ramlah. The emir of that city, Ibn 
TuŞhj, , received him with great honour made him abundant prescnts, 

among which were a horse whose trappings were heavy with gold, and a 
sword richly ornamcnted. He then passed into Egypt on the ıvritten invita- 
lion of Kâfar. This ablc statesman was originally a slave, employed in tbe 
most menial duties and treatcd with the grcatest contumely ; but the poor 
negro eunuch, vvhose promincnı belly, splay feet, and perforated loıver lip had 
furnished such subjects for Inughter to his fellow-slaves, had now become 
master of an cmpire. Such was the pcrson who claimed thepraises ofal-Mııta- 
ııabbi; and by mcans of rich prescnts,rather thanintimidation, hc ıvrungfrom 
(he poet those mcasurcd, and sometimes ambiguous culogiums which hll 
the qasirlahs callcd the Kilfariytlt. Anoıher person whom al-Mutanabbî savv 
in Egypt was the celebrated Ftitik ııl-Majnnn, and the noble character of 
ıhis emir ohtaincd the rcady and heart-fcll encomiums of Abu ’I-Tayyib. in 
rcıurn for the glory \vhich tbe verses of aI-Mu(anabbi conferred on Kafar. 
ılcmanded tlıc government of Şayda (Sidoıt) but met with n refusal : this 
\vith the obligation of praising a negro, cxcited (he indignalion of the poet, 
and Ihough surrounded by sDies, who informed Kâfar of ali his aelions, he 
succecded, at length, in escaping from Old Cairo, and after a variety of 
adventures he arrivcd at Knfah, hc then visited BâŞJhdâd, whcrc aUMuhal- 
lab, vİ7.ir (o Mu'izz nl-Dawlat Ibn Busvayh, received him with eager joy, in 
hopes of obtaining the praises of so illııstrious a poet, but al-Mutanabbi 
rcfused to gratify his wishes, on the prctext that he vvas accustomcd to 
cclcbratc princes onIy. This to provoked the vizir ibat hc encouraged aJl 
ıhe poctasters of ‘lrâq to attack al Muttanabbi, who set out for Arrajân, 
tvherc he found a proteetor in Abu ’I-Fadt Ibn al-‘Umayd. After spending 
somc time with this vizir he passed to the court of‘Adad al-DavvIat at Şhirâz 

{Continued o., page 184) 
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a collecıioıı of obscrvaiions dicalod by lıiın (lo hLı pupils) at 
Aleppo, aad in which hc cilcs as authoritics (///•« ımısieııt) Abu 
’l llasan ‘Ah al-Akhfaşb, İbn Duruslu\vayh Abn ‘Abd AUâh 
al-Kcrmâni,' Abu Bakr al-Şiıh, Ibriildm ibn ‘Abd al-Ralımân 
al-‘ürfıdi and his ovvn fuüıcr Muhammad al-MişsIşî. He himsclf 
is ciled as aıııhorily by {his discipks) Abu ’l-QÂsim al-I;Jusayn ibn 
•Ah ibn Abı ’Usânıalı al-lJalab; Abu M-Husain Ahmad, broıherto 
İlle preccding, Abu ’l-Faraj al-Babbagha, Abu ’hKLattâb ibn 
‘Awn al-Hanri, Abu Bakr al-Khâlidl. and ılıe qâdı Abu Tâbir 
Salih İbn Ja'far al-HâşhintıT. The follouing verses laken 
froın onc of his gatşdahs, addresscd lo Sayf al-Dawlaı, are among 
the fincsi which hc composcd : 

{Continucd fronı ııtı&e JS.1) 

and was ircatcd most gencrou.sly by tUal urincc. who gave İlim upwards of 
two hundred ıhousand dirhems (about.K.OOU pouıuls sicı liiıg) as a ıcsıimony of 
the satisfaclion hc reccivcd froın ılıc praisi's of ıho pocl. It was on İcaving 
Rhiraz to rcıurn to Kal'ah thal tıc was assassinalcd. The dcluils of ihis ovent 
are pioscrved in a Ictler addrcssed by a co'Uemporary to the l^\■o l^ullidiles, 
who wcre pocts at the cuurt of Sa>f !il-Diiwliii. The length of this noıe 
prevcnis mc froın giving a translalion of this lotlor ; I shall only observe 
that Fâtik al-Asadi, by vvhom he was slaiıı, had a motive for this dccd ; al- 
Mutanabbi had sutirhed his family and particularly his coıısin Debbâ and 
pabbâ’s mother. Fâtik had declarcd his intention beforehand to the 
vvriter of the letter, who ınformed al-Mutanabbi of his danger, and uccom- 
mended him to takc an escort with him ; bul this advice wu$ rcjcclcd by the 
the poet, who replied ; “It shall nevor he said ılnt I soughı any other safe- 
guard thaıl my sword !” Persuasion and cnircaty wcrc employed to ehange 
his determination, but hc would not hearken lo uny advice; the rcsııll of his 
temerity and obstinacy was his deaıh. 

The above note is the summary of a number of passages coıuained in 
an iıitercsting vrork, entılled (MS. of the 

Bib. du Rol, fonds Asselin, No. 705.—See M. de Sucy's opinion of this work 
İD the Aniholosie Crammadcalf, page 476.) 

1 Abn ‘Abd Allâh Mü’ıammad İbn ‘Abd Allah ibn Mtıhammad 
ibn Mosâ al-Kcrmanî {ııalive of Kcrııı n). had a profound knovvlcdgo of 
philology and grammar ; he wroic a beautiful hand and was a correcl 
copier, which causcd his tvrilings to be in greni requcsı. Hc \vas a 
profcssional copyisı, vvorking for hirc ; he composcd also somc books the 
titles of which are given in the F/'/ırc.sr, from vvhich this nolice is laken; 
the years of his bîrth and dcath arc not menlîoncd, but svc may conciııdc 
from what ibn Khallikân says, ıhai hc was stili living al ıhc heginning 
of the fourth [fıfıh ?1 cenıury. 
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“Illustrious prince ! ılıy lances gııiıı ıheo glory in this worId 
and in paradise hercafler. Evcry year w!ıich passes finds thee 
wiıh thc sword in the necks of enemies, and thy sleed liarnessed 
with bit and saddle. Time rolleth on and stili tiıy dceds are ali 
for glory; thy words for piety, and thylıands for bestowing gifıs.” 

By thc samc: 

“Is it then true ıhat {'he crucl) Zurtıd is the author of my 
death? The promises which she made me, arc ıhey then coıne to 
this? I stopped (jıcar her former abode), unablc to restraiu niy 
grief, and fixcd to the spot, I seemed like onc bereft of life. 
Seeing ms thus, my censorious foes were perplexed \vith doubt, 
and they said to the ruined mansion : vvhich of these two is 
the pillar (that sustahıed ihc ruslic hul) ?” 

Al-Nâmî had some cncounters with al-MuumabbI and 
sustained contests with him in reciting extemporary verses. 
lı is rclated by Abu ’l-Khattâb Ibn ‘A\vn al-Harîrî, the poet 
and grammarian, that he went one day to visit al-Nsmî, and 
found him seated; his head was NvhUe like the [hnghama] 
when in flower, tmt one singlc black hair stili remained. “Sir!” 
said Ibn ‘Awn, “there is a black hair in your head.“ “Yes,” 
replied al-Nâmî, "it is the sole remnant of my youth, and I 
am pleased vvith it: 1 have even written .'erses on ir." Then, 
at the request of Ibn ‘Awn, he recited these lines : 

“In that head a single hair stili appcarcd preserving its 
blackness ; ’twas a sight tvhich rejoiced the eyes (of my fn'ends). 
I said to my white hairs which had put it in fear: •] implore 
you ! respect it as a stranger. A dark African spouse will 
not long remain in the house where the second wifc is vvhite 
of skin’.” 

He then said : “O Abn Khattâb ! a single while hair spreads 
terror among a thousand black; vvhat then must be the case 
vvith one black among a thousand vvhite?” He is also author 


1 T]>e tha ’jıama is in ali probabiliıy a speeie.s of Aı ıcınisia : it ınusı 
not be confoundcd willı toogama, ınentioncd by Rnınvolf. after Kamfor, as 
the Arabic name of tlıc palına Christi. 
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of the follovviııg verses, whiclı have bccn crroııeously altribuled 
to thc vizir Abn Mulıanımad al-MuhallabT : 

“An cnemy wl-ıoın I called my belovcd hastencd iowards 
nıe, arraycd in a rcd sumıner dress. The wine sported in her 
eyes and made her cheeks like a brilliant flame. How, said I, 
•hast tlıou obtained such beauty? Thou comest here in a 
strangc attire. [s it with the redness of ycur cheeks that thou 
art clothcd, or is your garmani dyed with the hearts-blood 
(of Jovers)?’ —‘It is the wine,’ said she, ‘which (by its ı■pficxion) 
makes my tunic secm like the sky at sunsel; it comeih ııear 
the colour of the winc, which itself approaclıes to that of my 
cheeks’.”' 

AI-Nsmî dicd at Aleppo, A. H. 399 (A. D» 1008-9); oihers 
say 370 or 3 71 ; aged 90 ycars.— Derimi mcAns thsctndfrom Drırim 
Ibn M'flik, a great branch of the tribe of Tamim.— Mişşişl 
signihes nalive of al-Mi}şijah (ıha anoknt Mopsuastia), a ciiy ou 
the coast of the sea of Ram (ılın Levam), near Tarsus, Sis and 
other places in the same region. It \vas builı in thc year 140 
(A. D. 757), by Salih Ibn ’Ali in pursuance of orders given by 
hisnephevv, the Khalif al-Mansur. 


51. BADİ’ AL-ZAMÂN AL-HAMADANf 

The haliz Abu *1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Yahya 
Ihn Sa'ld al-Hamadânı, surnamed Badi'a!-Zaman (prorfıgy o//Ae 
Age), is author of some beautiful epistles andeacellent Magrnnak^,'^ 
vvhich al-Harirl took as a model in thc composition of his ; 
framing them on the same plan, and imitating the manner of 
their author, in whose footsteps he walked. In his prefacc, 


1 Lilerally : And thus my dress, thc winc, and ıhe colovır of my ciıeeks 
are a ncİKhhour to a ncighbour of a ncighboıır. 

2 M. de Sacy has piven of İhesa Ma<ınmhs İn his Chresıomathie, 
and in thc noles he has inserıcd a very full notiec on ııl-Hamadanı and his 
wnıings. 
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al-Harîri ackno\vledges the merit of his predcccssor, and admits 
that he was guided by his esanıple in the path he follovved. 
Al-Hamadaiıî was eminent for his knowledge of püre and correct 
Arabic, in which he cited as his mastsrs Ibtı Fâris, author of 
the Mujmll, and others ; his epistles are admirable and his 
poetry full of bıauty. He dwjlt at Hcrst, a city in tlıc province 
of Khurasan. The following is a specimen of his epistolary 
style : “When vvatcr has long remained at rest, its noxious 
qualitics appcar ; and whcn its surfacc has continued tranquil, 
its foulness gets into ınotion : thus it is with a guest : his 
presence is displeasing when his stay has been protraeted ; and 
his slıadovv is oppresşive when the time for which he should 
sojoum is at an cnd. Adieu.” Another of his lettcr runs 
thus : “(To hini ıvhose honourable) presence is a point of union 
for the needy, not to say the Ka'bah of pilgrims ; the station of 
honour, not to say the station of sanetity (al Mekkah), the 
desire of guests not to say (//»e o/) Mins near (the hili of) 

Khavf ; the source of gifts, not to say the Qiblah of prayer,* 

:— *to him let this be a consolation : death is awful tili 
(it conıes, and lh'‘n) it is fonnd light; its touch secms grating tili 
(fell, and then) it is smooth ; the world is so hostile and its 
injustice so great that death is the lightcst of its inflietions, 
the least of its wrongs. Look theu to the right; do you see 
ought but afflietion ? I.ook to the left; do you see ought but 
woe ?’*—The verses which follow are taken from a long poem 
of his composition : 

‘The gush of the (ferlilizing) shower were like ihee (in 
Ihy libarality), did it, in smiling, pour forth gold. Fortune wcre 
like thee, did it not deceive ; the sun, did he speak ; the lion, 
were he not hunted ; the sea, were its waters fresh.” j' 

The follovving satirical verses on the city of Hamadsn 
are also attributcd to him, but I have since found that they 

I Ali tlıis, in the original Arabic, is a mere play ııpon wortls, and 
has as litllc real mcaning as the transhuion here given. The vallcy of 
Mina is in the neighbourhood of Mokkah. 

• M. de Slane has omitted the words : “This is another lotter which is 
in condolence.”— Eti. 

t“sweeı not şaline” should he subsıiıuted for “fresh”.—frf. 
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the eve of Tuesday, 24 Sha‘bsn*: he was interred in the burying- 
ground rcserved for ihe desccdancs of ‘Alî, and which lics behind 
the New Muşallah* at Old Cairo: he was aged 64 years.—His 
great-grandfaiher was surnamed Tabâtabs from the circumstance 
of his pronouncing the gutteral like t; desiring one day his 
clothes to bc brought to him, he wds asked by his slave if it was 
durra, or coat, which he vvanted ? “No,” said he, “a waistcoat, 
a waistcoat {tabrt, tabn) vvishing to say çaba ; and these 
words became a nickname by which he was afterwards known. 
Al-Rass is, according to al-Sam‘ânî, the name borne by one of 
the branches of ‘Ali’s family. 


53. ABU ’L-RAQA‘M\Q 

Abu Himid Alımad Ibn Muhammad al-Antâkî, surnamed Abu 
’I-Raqa‘maq, was a poet of rcpute ; al-rha‘âlibT, in his Yatimab, 
speaks of him in these terms : “He was the peari of his age, 
the Union of cAcellencics ; one of those who managed poetry 
in its gay and its serious raDods, and who gained the prize of 
excellencc ; he was a skilful eulogist, an able poet ; and was 
for Syria vvhat Ibn Hajjâj^ was for ‘Irâq.” Among the most 


1 The New Muslla \vas buiil in ıhe Sahra «I j3k^İ \ or Liltlc Qarârah, 

by ‘Anbasah, , govcrnor of Egypt. The Old Muşallâ, founded by 

‘Amr Ibn al-‘Âasi, not being suffieiently larg;, notvviıhstanding aciditions 
made to it, the New IVtusallâ was constructed during the rcign' of AI- 
Mutawakkil, A. H. 240 (A. D, 855).—Khı/af—The uje of the Muşallah is 
explained in de Sacy’s Clıreslomathie, t. f, p. 191.—The ‘Anbasah here 
mentioned was ıhc last Egyptian govcrnor of Arabic descent; his successors 
were Turks, chosen among the slaves of the khalifs. ‘Anbasah was 
appointed to that situation, 238 A. H. (A. D. 852), and filled it tili /-w. H. 242 
(A. D. 856). His names wire Abu JaTar ‘Anbasah Ibn rs|ıîıq Ibn ‘Amr. 
—(Maqrİ 2 İ’s Khitat). 

2 The life of Ibn HajjSj will bc found in this work : his name was 
al-Husayn. 

•Tuesday 2 Deceınber, 956, corrcsponds to 25 ŞJha'ban.— Ed. 
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brilliant of his productionş are the foUowing verscs, in which hc 
extols Ya‘qnb Ibn Killis, vizir to the Fâtimiıc khalif al-‘AzTz 
Ibn al'MoMzz al-‘UbaydT, prince of Egypt (ihe lives of both 
shall be given) : 

“We have heard the excuse (of our fcc/overf), and we have 
pardoned her fault and her error.—The thoughts (iv/hc/j I here 
express) are (intended) for the person whom I mean (topraise) ; 
but l make allusion to thee, fair maid, that dweUest near ; so 
hearken to my words. Him whom thy smiles seduce thou shalt 
■alvjuys sce (absorbed inthought and) unmindful of his attire* ; 
He knows that such (lovs an his) is the punishment which God 
has destined for those whose eyes contemplate (beaut)'). God 
had sent ihc ve\l (which concealed thy lover’s feelings)-, it is thine 
to tear oflF the veil from every dissemblcr.—The looks of her 
(f jpeait o/) have fascinated my heart; ’tis so with every beauly, 
their looks have a magic po^er. Would it harm the (cruel fair) 
who has chosen to show aversion and dislike, did she ut length 
consent to be pleased and to receive (my) visits? But I must 
avow my submission to her will, though she has inflictcd 
torment when she avoided (my sight). I have never ceased to 
hope for her love, and suffer from her dislike; yet may I never 
be dcprived of such a mistress !” 

The verses which follovv are takcn from that portion of the 
same poem which contains the panegyric : 

“This vizir hatlı not left on earth an encmy to al-‘Azîz, 
whosc ardour he hath not quclled. He wagcs daily war against 
the vicissitudes of Fortune and the attacks of advcrsity, by 
bestowing abundant g'fts. His hand wouId be covered with 
dishonour did avaricc force it to withdraw ; it is a hand accus- 
tomed to renew the c'ıargc in the combat of liberalily. By its 
munificence, the number of foes to al-‘Aziz has been diminished, 


1 Such I believe to bc the nıeaniiıg of the versse, which woulıl bc 
altcred by ıcndering nıore closely the final \vords : Shakspeare has expresscd 
the sanıc idca, and give . nearly a literal ıranslation of the woıds to which 
I alludc, whcre hc says : "Lord Hamlet, \vith his doııblet ali unbraced.” 
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and of friends, increased. It is thus tliat the hand of the 
superior man worketh, day and night, good (lo friends) and 
evil (/o foes).'- Clıoose then him for patron; none are safe 
who seek not his benignant shade—his generous proteetion. 
Wheıı you sce him reficet with dowhcast eyes, and thoughts 
direeted tovvards some (lofty) purpose ; (k)iow that) his quick 
and discerning judgmcm will leave nought in the bosom of 
futurity unseanned^ ! not a single place upon the earth, of 
which his mind will not embrace the confines. May God 
inerease the oxtent of his (poipsr); may he preserve hım from 
even the apprehension of misfortune, and exempt him from the 
necessity of ali precaution.” 

His poetry is in general good, and of the same cast as that 
composed by ŞarV al-Dilâ.* Hc was a long time resident in 
Egyt, and mudi of his poetry consists in panegyric on the princes 
and great men of that country. He composed poems in praise of 
the Fatimile khalif al-Mu‘izz Abn Tamîmt Ma'add.î of hisson 
al-‘Azîz, and his grandson al-Hâkim ; he celebrated also the 
praises of al-Qâ’id Jawhar, the vizîr Ibn Killis,ş and other men 
of rank. (The lives of the persons here named ıviH be found in 
his work.) The emir al-Mukhtâr al-Musabbitn makes mention 
of ihis poet in his history of Egypt, and assigns the year 399 
(A. D, 1008-9) as that ofhisdeath; another writer adds that 
he expired on Friday, 22 Ramadsn of that year**; \vhile a third 


1 Such is ıhc clıaıacicrisıic of a perfect man in the opinion cf ıhe 
Arabs, bollı before and since llıc establishment of Islamism. 

2 Lilerally : will leave nousht ıınturncd in the interior of fulurily. 
*‘'al-Qaşşar al-Başri” isomitled in translation.—Erf. 

t M. de Slane read it Tammâm.— Ed. 

ÎM.deSlanc has omillcd thî gencalogy; “Jbn al-Mnnsar al-Qâ'im 
Ibn al-Mahdi ‘Ubayduliah.— Ed. 

§‘‘Abu ’l-Faraj” the Knyah of Ihe vizîr is oınitlcd. —İTt/. 

••20 May, irOî).—F(/. 
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says that il was in the Second R-abl‘. I suppose that he died at 
Mişr {Old Cairo). Antnkı means uative of AntSkiya (Antioch), a 
City near Aleppo.— Raq‘maq is a nickname.* 


54. JAHZAtI AL-BARMAKÎ 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Ja'far Ibn Musa İbn Yahyâ Ibn 
Khalid İbn Barnıak, surnamed Jahşah the cup-companion, was a 
man of taleıU and master of various accomplishments; he posses- 
sed a knovvledge of history and astrology ; he aboundcd in rc- 
partees, and was an amusing guest at social parties. Abu Nasr 
İbn al-Marzubân has composed the life and collected the poetry 
of this member of the Barmakide family, who was also one of the 
wittfest men of his time. The following are specimens of his 
poetry, which is very fine: 

“I am son to those men vvhose beneficence enriched man- 
knid, and who have become the talk {of the world) for their signal 
liberality. There was no historian but spoke of their generous 
action ; no book but contained their praise.” 

“I said to her (/ loved), ‘Thou art sparing {of ıhy favours) 
towards me when {lam) awake; be then kind to ıhy afflicted 
lover {and ht him see ihee) in (his) dreams; She answered: ‘Thou 
also canst sleep, and yet wishest mc to visit thee in the dreams l'^ 

“I am among a race who fly from (commilting an act of) 
liberality and who have {Iherein) inherited the characier of their 
fathers. Fello\vs \vho would feci indignant^ if l tricd to obtain 


1 Raqa‘maq is not an Arabic word, ncithcr is il, l bclicve, Pcrsian or 
Turkish ; and I am, ıhcrerore, in ignoranceof its meaning. 

2 That is : since thou canst sleep, why not send thy image to visit me 
rather than require mine to visit thee ?—(See note onTayf-al-Kkayal, No. 53). 

3 Literally : It wcre as if I wantcd to plııck a hair from their noses. 
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from thema present.—Come, my girl, fiil me up an ample (cup) 
and sing {this air) : The proiectors are goıte under whose ehelter one 
cotdd live," 

“O tlıou troop,' whOie departurc is an affliction! the lover 
left behind confides to ihce the surest pledge —his heart.” 

“When shesaid to me : How wert thou during my absence ? 
Didst thou wear the raimcnt of the rich or of the poor?’ I 
answered : ‘Ask mc not ! I lived morning and evening in the 
destitute State of one deprived of ali’ (not having thee).” 

The poetical works of Jah|ah have been collected and form 
a Di\vrın, of which the greater part is good: his adventures are 
well known. One of his verses currently quoted is the follovving : 

“The sky wasso clear that people said : There is a contest 
bctween Jahzah and the weathcr.”^ 

Jahzah was an ugiy man, and Ibn al-Rümî (aUuding to the 
circunıslance) said: 

“I am told that Jahzah borrowed his goggle eyes (Juhnş) 
from the elephant on the chess-board,^ or from the crab. O, how 
his audience are to be pitied ! To please their ears, they must 
afflict their eyes.” 

He died at Wâsit, A. H. 326 (A. D. 937-8) ; or 324, 
according to somc ; and it is said that his bier* was borne to 


1 This is supposed to bc addressed by a lover to the tribc of his 
mistrcss, on their setting out from their last habitation to some new station 
in the desert. 

2 Such is tlıc lilcral translation of the Arabic verse ; but it must bc 
observed that the verb (Jjj which signifies to be cicar, means also to be of 
goodhumour. By a similar analogy, they saw in German : heliers wetter 
(clear weather), and eiıt heiteres Cemulh (a serene of gay mind). 

3 In the Chinesc, Hindu, and Persian game of ehess, that piece bears 
Ihc name of the elephant. which in the English game is called the bishop. 

4 When the bodies of the dead are transported to the cemetery, they 
are placcd on a bicr, off of which theyare removed on reaching the grave. 
Sec Lanc’s Modern Egyptians, vol. II, pagc 302. 
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Ba'hdid.— Ja'ızah was a nicknams givcn to him by ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Mrt‘azz; the Khatlb* says that he was born in the nionth of 
Shabân. A. H. 224 (A. D. 839). The Iiistory of Ba^hdâd and 
ıhe KiUib makc mcnlion of him.^ 


55. IBN DARRAJ AL-ANDALüSÎ 

Abd ‘Umar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-'Âasî Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Sulaymsn Ibn ‘îsâ Ibn Darrâj al-‘Q.\sfallî al-Andalûsî (native 
of Spain), kâtib and poet to al-MansCir Ibn Abl ‘.Âmir,-’ is counted 
in Spain among the good j>oets and the men eminent for their 
leaming. Al-Vha‘âlibî makes mcntion of him in the Yatimah 


t Sec his life. No. 33. 

2 The manuseript of Ihc Auh'inî bclonging to the Bib. dn Roi, ıilukes 

only incidental mention of JaŞzah but there is renson to believe tliat this 
MS. is incomplete. The author of ıhe Filtresi (fol. 196) informs us that 
Jahuh had studied under tnany Icarned men and rîw:s, or narrators of 
historical traditions, and that he played on tiıe guitar; hc was a man of 
dissolute life and of littic or no rcligious principlc. Hc composed a book on 
cookery, a history of celebrated players on the guita^ treatise 

on ıheexccllcnce of the ragouı called S«A:67y ; Recolleetions of the 

Khalif al-Mu'ıaşim ; Recolleetions of his own time ; on Astrologers whoso 
predietions wcrc occomplished. It appcars from the samc work that hc 
acquired great reputation by his wit, and pro.mpt repartees ; in the abridgc- 
menl of ılıc Khatib's History of Ba İJıdâd (MS. of Bib. du Roi, No. 634, 
fol. 42, verso ; it is stated that hc was the first singer of his lime. Both authors 
abstain from spcaking of his adventurcs, on account, it wuuld sccm, of 
their noloriety. 

3 Abu‘Amir MuŞammad Ibn Abi "Amir surnamed al-Mansar (//le 
riciorious), was ereated h'jib or prime minister of the kingdom of Cordovt, 
A.H. 366(A.D. 976), on the accession of Hişhilm al-Muwayyad Billâh. .Aftcr 
nehieving successfully more than fifty campaigns against ihc Christians, he 
was defeated by Saneho, king of Navarre, in the year 392 (A. D. 1001), and 
died of grief soon aftcr. Though he madc regularly iwo e,xpcditions every year 
against the cnemy, he found suilîcient Icisure to patronizc men of lenrning. 
( Bughyat.-^ Conde—Abu ’I-Fidd.) 
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and spçaks of him in thesc tcrms : “Hc vas for the couniry of 
Andalus, that which al-Mutanabbî was for Syria, a poct of ihc 
highcst order, and equa] clegant in \vhat hc said and wrote." Hc 
then gives some fine passages from his compositions. Ibn Bassam 
also, in Iıis Dhakhirah. spcaks of Iba Darrâj and gives spccimens 
of his epistles and poems. I learn from his collected 'poetical 
works, which form two volumcs, that al-Manşnr Ibn Abî ‘Âmir 
ordcred him to campose a poem in imitation of the gaşidah mado 
by Abn Nawâs al-Hakam in praiso of al-Khaslb Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hamîd, chief of the land-ta)c ofiice in Egypt^ ıhc poem by Abr. 
Nawâs begins thus : 

“O maid that dvvelicst near our double tent^ ; thou hast a 
jealous father ; and the least (favour) one can hope, can Iiardly be 
obtained from thee.” 

In consequencc of this order, Ibn Darrâj recitcd (o him an 
a\tgz.ni gaşidah, which contains, among others, the follotving 
passage : 

“Women ! knowest ihou not to remaim {here) is to dic 
and that the dwe1]ings of the indigent are tombs ? Thou strivest 
to appal me witlı the terros ol a lengthened journey, but {kno\vl'' 
that (jourmy) will be the means ol {my) kissing Ibn ‘Amir’s hand. 
Let me then drink of the deserts waters, though stagnant : so 
that I arrive where the waters of Generosity are püre. Though the 
perils of desert wasot be reserved for him who rides ıherein, ıhe 
reward {of his toil will be) great.’* 

In ıhc same poem is this deseription of Ins parling from 
his wife and child. 


1 Al-K)ıaşib was ııppoinlcıJ lo tlıis placc by the khalîf Haran 
al-Raşljid, A. H 190 fA. D. 805-6), and rcmovcd A.H. 191.—(Al-Makin, p«gc 

119.) 

2 The dııal ıs hcıc cmployed for probably the same rensen as in the case 
nlrcady noliced, No. 25, nete on dual ıııımber. 
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‘'When she approached to say adieu and already her sighs 
and lamentations had shaken my fortitude—she conjurcd me to 
remember our mutual love ; and there, in thc cradle, lay an 
infant lisping a feeble cry : it was unable to reply when spoken 
to, but its looks knew well hovv to touch the tender soul^: lodged 
in the safe dwelling of our hearts, soft arms and bosoms were 
its bed. She that gave it the breast was one for whose neck and 
bosom a man would sacrifîce his life its nurse was one for the 
preservation of whose charms prayers would be offered to God: 

I disobeyed {the sınile which u'oj) its interccssor with my soul, 
and evening and morning led me on, tili accustomed to my 
nightly journeys. The wing of separation bore me away ; and 
her fluttering heart^ dismayed at my departure, bore away her 
{senses in ct swooh). If she bade adieu to a jealous husband, hc 
was only jealous of his fortitude {which nearly yielded) to her grief. 
—Had she then scen me when the ardours of noon wereshed upon 
me, and the trembling mirage waved around; when I bared my 
face to the meridan fires, and submitted to their force (the even¬ 
ing too were warm); when I inhaicd that life-giving breeez which 
flevv across my path as I trod över the burning sands; (and Death 
wears many shapes in the coward’s eye, but Danger is a vain 
sound to the ears of the brave !) —{Had she seen me then ) she 
had clearly learned that I yield not to the injustice {of Fortune}, 

. and that I can bear wilh firmness the biting of advcrsity. He 
that is emir {master) över the terrors of the desert needs only 
his sword for vizir, when threatened with danger. Had she seen 
me with my soul intent on speeding the nightly journey, when 
my sounding steps hcld converse with the demons of the waste— 
when I wandered över the desert during the shades of night, 
while the roar of the lion was heard from his haunt among thc 
reeds—when the brilliant Pleiades circled (through the heavens), 
like dark-eyed maids (dancing) in the grcen woods : and the 
polar stars wcre bome round like the wine cups filled by a fair 
gazelle and circulatcd by an assiduous attendant;—when the 
milky way seemed like thc gray hairs of age upon the head of 


1 Literallyı The spot where afTection touches, or lights on souls. 

2 Literally; ribs. 
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the gloomy night—when the ardour of my resolution and thc 
piercer of the darJcness* were equally terrible—when languor 
closed the eyelids of the stars ;—ah! then she had known that 
Fate itself obeyed my will, and that I was worthy the favour of 
Ibn ‘Âmir.” 

This poem is of considerable length, but the extract we 
Iıave given is sufficient. Since we have spoken of this gaşidah, we 
must çite also a portion of the one composed by Aba Nawâs, 
and imitated, in its rhyme and measure, by Aba ‘Umar. 
*Aba Nuw5s having set out from Ba^dsd for Egypt, with the 
intention of eulogizing Aba Naşr al-Khasîb. recited to him the 
poem we are now speaking of, and in which he named the 
diffcrent places where he stopped on the way : one verse of 
it has aiready been given in the life of Aba Ishâq al-GhaszF- 
and there is no necessity for inserting the whoIe of it here; it is 
besides of considerable length; we shall merely quote some 
select passages: 

“When my active camel bore mc from her tent, she said: 
‘It is grievous for us to see thee going away! Is there not some 
place nearer than Egypt where riches may be found ? There are 
surciy many means of gaining riches.’ I answered, whilst her 
fair companions were hastening after, and complaining of her 
speed; and, as they ran, perfumes dropped (Jrom their hair): ‘Let 
me go, so that the number of those who envy Ihee may be 
incrcased by [the success of) my journey to the city in which 
al-Khaslb is emir. If our camcis visit not the country of 
al-KhasTb, to what other generous man can they go ? Beneficence 
went not bcyond him, ncither did it stop before it reached him; 
no! whcrevcr he is, Beneficence is there. (He is) the man of noble 
soul! he buyeth \vith his wealth a glorious reputation, for hc 
knovveth ho\v thc vicissitudes of Fortune revolve. ’ ” 

‘‘Though others may rcmain in ignorance of my words, the 
Commander of the FaithfuP knoweth them wcll. Thou 


1 The piercer of the tinrkness; the planet Satürn. 

2 See No. 17. 

3 The poet means thc lüıalif Haran al-Raşhid. 

*I ) From “Abn Nuwas” to “are turned” on page 200 is not in the 
autograph.— £d. 
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(Oi Khaitb) Iıast not ccascd lo scrvc him with good counscl, from 
thc time of youth lill the grej' hcirs appearcd on {ihy) cheeks. 
Wheu sın unforescen cvent occurred, your prudcncc rcleased ıhc 
khalif from ali anxiety,* or your advice guided him in thc choice 
fo a niinister.” 

The poet tlıen cnicrs inio Ihe deseriplion of the placcs whcre 
hc stopped to rest, and he hnishes Ihus: 

“in thc tunıult of battie. al-Khaşlb shed glory on thc sword 
and the lancc; in peacc, lıe gavc lusırc to the pıılpitand thethrone.^ 
Profusc in lıis bouniy wheu ihc hands of olhcrs arc comract- 
ed (by avarice); jealously respeetful of fcmale honour! 
O, khaslb! if nıy (f/Mcnp/ıoH) attain thc hcight of thy (glory), 

I shall merit ıvealth. and thou, ihat I placc my hopes in thy 
bouniy. If thou grantest mc thy favour (İri il be becausr) I 
deserve it; if you vvithhold (llıy approbation), I shall ask (thy) 
excusc (formy presumptum and be grateful).” 

Aba Nuwâs then celebrated the praises of ai-tÇhaşîb in a 
number of other pocms, and on his return tö Ba^hdâd he nıadc 
an culogium on ıhe khaliP who said jıo him: “NVhat can you 
saj of us, afıcr havingsaid of our lieutcnant: '■'If oıır canıels visit 
vot the country of al~Khaşib ?" (thc khalif here rcpeaıed this and 
thc ncx.ı verse). Abu Nuwss remained for sonıe time with his 
eyes cast towards thc ground, and then hcld up his head and 
recited these lines : 

“>Mtcn wc praise you \viih sincerity, you arc what wc 
deseribe and even morc; if our \vordj scem to convey the praises 
of any other, it is thou alone towards whom our thoughts arc 
turned.”] 


1 Lilcrally: You sparcd him ılıc troublc of iı. 

2 As govemor, bc had the right of pronouncing thc tyhtıtbah from ıhe 
pulpit, and of giving public audience from the ıhronc as representative of thc 
khalif. ll \vould appear from al-Makin. page 114, and Abu ’I-Mahâsin, MS. 
of ıhe B/i. Roı, No. 659. that in thc time of al-Rnrhîd the govemor of 
Egypl \vas sometimes iiulhorizcd to collect the revenue. It is ncccssary to 
observe, hotvcvcr, thal al.Khasib could not havc presided at public praycr.s 
fn Egypt, as he never acted as govemor of thal provincc. 

3 Probably thc Khalif al-Rajlıid. 
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From another piece of Aba ‘Umar’s, we extract the folIow- 
ing verse: 

“If the valley where Ihou dwellest be inaccessible (to thy 
lover), let the place of our meeting be the valley of sleep; there I 
may chance to find thec.”* 

In this verse, he comes near the follovving thoughtof another 
poet’s: 

“Is there^eans of meeting thee in the lonciy valley for the 
grounds reserved by thy tribe are full of spies?”^ 

Aba ‘Umar was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 347 
(A. D. 958), and died on the eve of ‘Sunday, 15 of the Second 
Jumâdâ, 421 (A. D. 1030).— Darraj is the name of one of his ances- 
toTS.—Çastallı means nalivc of Qastallah,^ a city in Spain, called 
also Qastallah Darrâj {Qastollah of Darrâj) : bul I know not if it 
be afıer tlıe anceslor of Abn ‘Umar or some other person that it 
was so called. 


56. IBN ZAYDUN AL-ANDALUSÎ 

Abu ’1-Walld Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Alımad Ibn 
GhSlib Ibn Zaydon al-Makhz':.mî al-Andalûsî al-Qurtubi (descended 
from the tribe of Ma’/hznn and native of Cordova in Spain) : this 
celebrated poet is spoken of in the following terms by Ibn 
Bassam in the Dha'Mrah : “Abu ’1-Walld attained the height of 

1 That is: let us dream of each other. 

2 Among the ancient Arabs, the şhaykis reserved for their own use a 
certain portion of ground near the camp; this svas called the Himî, or 
y<7r6ı</4en spot, and no other dare feed his flocks or hunt in it. Latcr poets 
designate by this word the spot where the beloved is supposed to reşide; and 
mystic writers cali Hcaven the Hinn, bccause God, the object of love, dwells 
there.— (Ser. Chrestomathie, tom. III, page 153.) 

3 Al-Idrisi places QdS atlah on the sea-coast, fourleen miles enst of 
Tavira ; Conde says that it is now called Castellar. 

*Sunday 16 is correct reekoning corresponding to 21 Jııne.— Ed. 
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perfection in prosc and poetry, and closed the series of poets 
sprung frora Makhzam ; he had received from Fortune the bcst 
of her favours; he surpassed (m abilities) every person (of his 
time), and wielded his authority (<w vizir) to the tvelfare (of friends) 
and the deteriment (of foes) : he was endowcd with a great 
talcnt for aptly cxpressing his thoughts in prose and verse, 
joined to such Information in literatüre as surpassed the ocean 
by its overflow, and the moon by its lustrc ; his poetry had a 
power which no magic ever possessed, and (an elevation) which 
the stars could not rival ; and he had received in portion* a 
prose style of a singular and original construction, quite poetic 
in its terms and ideas. He was the son of one of the first 
jurisconsults in Cordova and when his learning had attained 
its height, when his poetic talent had acquircd its excellcnce, 
whcn his position (m f/ıe *vo;7(i) became eminent and when his 
tongue was free (to give its mandales uncontroUed), lıe left his 
native place and wcnt, in the year 441 (A. D. 1049-50), to 
al-Mu‘tadid ‘Abbâd, prince of Seville, \vho adopted him as one 
of his privileged friends, admitted him into his intimate society, 
hearkencd to his counsels, and treated him on the footing of a 
vizir.” This author then gives a great number of epistles and 
pieces of poetry composed by Ibn Zaydan, among others, the 
following : 

“Between me and thee subsists a feeliag which, if pleasing 
to thee, shall never expire—a secret which has remained undi- 
vulged, whilst other secrets \vere revealed. He who would buy 
the share I hold in thy affections might offer me life i^self ; 

I would not seli my share in thy alTections. Let it suffice thee 
that, although thou hast placed on my heart a burden which 
the hearts of men could not sustain, my heart susıains it. Be 
scornful, I shall suffer patiemly ; be proud, I slıall cndure it ; 
be haughty, i shall be humble ; return, I shall approach ; speak, 
[ shall hear ; order, I shall obey.” 

I in the Arabic text, the word here translated by he had received 
/« #orf/o«./j prm/ed* ki. conformably 10 the MSS., but it is evident tliat 
the tnıe reading is and as such it is here adopted. 

• in Egyptian edition it is ii,. ; Iikewise it is lâa. in the autograplı.'—Er/. 
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By the same : 

“He has bid adicu to fortitude, the lover who bade adieu 
to thee : it is now betrayed, the secreı {of his love which he had) 
conhded to thee (alone). He gnashes his tceth {wilh regret) 
that he wcnt not onward some steps more, when l.e followed 
thee to say faretvell. Si ster to the moon in exaltation and in 
lustre ! may God reserve a time when I shall see thee reappear ! 
If my nights are long during thy absence, ’tis thou who art the 
cause ; I pass them in lamcnting the shortncss of the nights 
I spent with thee.” 

He is author also of some high-sounding poems, a portion 
of which I should give, were I not afraid of bcing prolix. One 
of his most brilliant gems* is the çasîrfaA which contains thcse 
verses : 

“Whilst our innıost thcughts conversed \vith thee (when 
tncmory recallad thy image), grief had nearly killed us, did we 
not assume fortitude. Since thou art göne, our days are become 
dark, though with thee our nights were bright. Yesterday our 
scparation was not apprehended ; to-day, our meeting again 
cannot be hoped for.” 

The poem {from which this passage is iaken) is of consider- 
able length, and each of its verses might be selected {for its 
beauiy), but it vvould divert us from our plan were we to enter 
into long details. İbn Zaydün died and was buried at Seville 
on the İst Rajab, A. H. 4h3 (A. D. 1071)*: mention is made 
of his father by İbn Baskhutval, who speaks highly of him in 
his Şilat, and says : “He was surnamed Abn Bakr ; İte died 
intheyear 405 (A. D. 1014-5), at al-Birah {Elvira),^ whence 
his body wa 3 taken to Cordova, where it was interred on 
Monday, f^th of the Second RabT‘of that year ; his birth was 
in A. H. 354 (A. D. 965) : he used to dye his hair black.”^ 

1 Liıerally : One of his admirable neckiaces. 

2 See Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabica, t. II, page 247 el seq., and 
Biographie, Üniverselle, ZaidOUN. 

3 It was more usual to dye it rcd ; see No. 19, note on hair dye. 

* 4 April.— Ed. 

t Monday 6 corresponding to 4 October. The author says “six days 
of the month passed” but it nevcr meaas the day followin£. — Ed. 
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Ibn Zaydün had a son named Aba Bakr, who acted as vizir to 
al-Mu'tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd, and was slaın on the day in which 
Yasuf Ibn Tsshifîn took Cordova from Ibn ‘Abbâd and deprived 
him of his kingdom ; the particulars of which event we shall 
givc in the lives of these princes. Cordova was taken on 
Wednesday, Secoud Şafar, 484 (March,* A. D. 1091), and Aba 
Bakr was killed there. We have already given the true pro- 
nunciation of Qurtubah (Cordova); it is, Iherefore, unnecessary 
to rcpeat it here ; it will be found in the life of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, author of the ‘Iqd^ ; the Franks took this city from 
the Muslims in the month of Shawwâl. 633 (about the İst of 
July, 1236).2 


57. IBN AL-ABBÂR THE POET 

Aba Ja‘far Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Khawlânî, native 
of Seville in Spain, and surnamed Ibn al-Abbâr, was a 
poet of reputation, and in the different branehes of his art, 
one of the ablest among the poets patronised by the prince 
of Seville al-Mu‘tadid ‘Abbâd Ibn Muhammad al-LakhmI. 
He was also a man of learning, having made compilaıions and 
composed {some originaî treatises) ; but he possessed an aclcnow- 
ledged talent, and showed unbounded abUities in his poetical 
works, from which we extract the following beautiful passage : 

“She knew not the lasting passion wilh which her eyes 
inspired my soul, nor the anguish which was borne by my 


1 SeeNo.45. 

2 For further iaformation respectlag Ibn Zaydau, see M. de Sacy’s 
article in the Biographie üniverselle, Zaidou.n ; the date of the takirg 
of Cordova, A. H. 434 (1042), as there given, is incorrect; consult also 
the work of M. Wcyers, entitled Specimen critieum, ete. This gentleman 
informs me that he stili intends to publish the celebrated epistle of Ibn 
Zaydan, with the corumentary of Ibn Nubâtah. 


• 26 March.—Ee/. 
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heart.*— I should lay dovvn my life for that ifair) visilor 
who sought, but could not approach thc (lover) drowned in 
tears and consumed (with love). Apprehensive of spies she 
came to me with hurried steps, her neck adorned with no other 
jewels but its grace and beauty. I handed her the cup, and the 
wine which it contained blushed (ıt'/VAyea/oujj») at the fragrance 
of her lips and the radiance of her tecth.^ ( We, drank) tili her 
eyelids yielded to the blandishments of slumber, and the strength 
of the purple (//^or) subdued her to my will. I wished to give 
her my cheek for a pillow,5 but it was too small, and she 
said : Your arms are for me the best of pillows. She passed 
the night in a safe, retreat where no fear assailed her ; and 
I passed the night thirsting f/o taste her lips), but I abstained/ 
When this (maid, beauteous as the) moon, approached, the 
full moon was effaced (by her beauty), and ali the horizon became 
ûark with jealousy; the night was perplexed to know where the 
moon would rise, but the night knew not that I held the moon 
in my arms.” 

He has composed a number of pretty littie pieces* in the 
sarae style, and his Dîvân, or collected poetical works are 
spoken of by Ibn Bassam in the Dhakkirah. Ibn al-Abbâr died 
A. H. 433 (A. D. 1041-2). — Khavlânî means descended from 
Khavirm. son of ‘Amr, father of a great tri.^e, which settied 
in Syria.— IşI^iliyah (Seville) is one of the largest cities of 
Spain. 


1 See No. 52, note on lıeart. 

2 Literally ; The honeyed row of teelh and the hailstones to which 
white teetb are oftcn compared by Arabic poets. 

3 The softness of the checks, their tcnderness and delicacy are 
common topics with the poets. 

4 Literally : fVilhout either returning from the source or going to it. 
This expression was originally used by the nomadic Arabs in speaking of 
the power which their camels possessed of enduring thirsı. 

• For “fragmenis” is an appropriate word.—Fd. 
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Aba Naşr Ahmad Ibn Yosuf al-Salîkl* al-Manâzi, a man 
of superior talent and distinguished as a poet, was vizlr t o Abn 
Nasr Ahmad Ibn Marwân al-Kurdi, prince of MayyâfsriqTn and 
Diyar Bakr, whose life shall be given later. To his eminent 
leaming and his abilitics as a poet, was joined great skill in the 
management of affairs, and he went a number of times as ambas- 
sador to Constanlinople. He had collccted a great quantity of 
books, vvhich he made över as a waqf^ to the mosque of 
Mayyafariqln and the mosque of ‘Amîd, in the libraries of which 
they are stili to be found, and where they are known by the 
designation of al-MannzVs Books. He had one time an iniervietv, 
at Ma'arrat al-Nu*mân, with he poet Abu ’l-‘Alâ, who complained 
to him of his position, isolatcd as he was from mankind and 
badly treated by them; to which al-ManâzI replied: “What can 
they have to say to you, since you havc resigned to them both 
this world and the next?”2 “Ah!” replied Abu’l-'Alâ, "and the 
next also?” repeating the words several times and much offended; 
he then hung down his head and did not utter another word tili 
[his visitor) went away. In one of his journcys, al-Manâzî passed 
through the velley of Buzâ‘5,3 and, charmed by the bcauty of the 
spot and the feelings it inspired, he made on it these verses: 

“A valley sheltered us from the heai of the burning sands, 
and a dense foliage gave to it a double shelter. We took repose 
under a tree which soothed us with its sound, as a nurse soothes 
her child just weaned. Fired with thirst, we drank of a püre spring 
tvhose tvaters were stveeter {to us) than wine to a boon companion. 
This valley wards off the sun on cvery point from which he can 
loolc towards it; him it excludes, but allows the zephyr to en ter. 
Its (brilliani) pebbies cause the maids adomed with jewels 
to tremble, and they feel if the knot of their neckIaces {b& 
unbrokenV' 


1 Woqf, a concession in perpetuity for pious purposes. 

2 Thi$ is a sarcastic allusion to Abu ’l-*AI&‘s heterodox principleı; sce 
his life. No 46. 

3 See Abu ’l-Fidâ's Geography, page 26'' of the Arabic tcxt. 

*M. de Slaoe rcads it Sulayki— EH. 
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These verses are quite unique in their class, and have been 
cited, with others by the same author, in the Zinat al-Dahr, a 
work composed by Abu ’I-Ma'âli al-Hazirî among those given by 
him are the folIowing : 

“The boy I have is tali and slender; he is like Euclid’s line: 
without breadth! the sense he possesses is extremely littie: itiş like 
the point—having no parts.” 

A number of his lesser picces* areto be found in the hands 
of the public, but the collection of his poetical vvorks is very 
rare: I have been told that the. q5dl al-Fâdil commissioncd a man 
of learning, who was on his travels, to procure him a copy; this 
person, in consequence, made inquiries in every country to which 
he went, but could gain no Information about the book, and 
he then wrotc a letıer to the qsdî, informing him of his want of 
success; this letter containcd somc verses, one of which had for 
second hemistich these words: And the dwellings are not inhabiied 
by the poems of al-Man7>zl ^ Died A. H. 437 (A. D. 1045-6). 
Manâzl means naiive of Manüzjird, a city ncar Khartabîrt^ it 
must not be confounded with ManSzkird, a castle in the depen- 
dencies of khalat,^ of which mention will be made in the life of 
Taql al'Dîn ‘Umar, prince of Hamâh. Khartabirt is the well- 
known Hisn Ziyctd.* Burzâ'S is a considerable town balfway 
bctvveen Aleppo and Manbij. 


59. IBN AL-KHAYY.ÂT THE POET 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Muhammad İbn ‘AİT Ibn Yahya 
Ibn Şadaqah, al-Taıhlibl (ıntmber of tribe of Taghlib), sur- 

t This hemistich is remarkable only for having the word al-Manâzi 
preceded by another of nearly the same sound al-Mamzil (the d»e/lings). 

2 In Lapie's map of the Othoman Empire. the name of this place is 
written Charpud-, it lies about 16 miles east of the Euphtates'is 38° 25' 
latitude north.—See St. Martin’s Memoires Sur l'Armenie, t. I, p. 95. 

3 Khalâu a city of Armenia, is situated towards the northcrn eatremity 
of lake Van.—Wcm, t. I, p. 103. 

4 See Abu ’I-Fida’s Geograpby: Arabic text, pagc 52. 

*For çşİjIîL» “fragmentsV İs an appropriate word.— Ed. 
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named Ibn al-Khavvst {aon of ihe tailor), native of Damascus, 
was a kâtib' and poet of considcrâble merit. Having göne to 
travel, he composed poems in praise of the {eminent> men 
(yvhom he. aaw) in different countries ; and wenl to Persia, where 
he also made verses in honour (o/ Hs princes). At Aleppo he 
met with the celebrated poet Abu ’l-Fityân Ibn Hayyas, and 
presented him with his poetical works, on which Ibn Hayyas 
said : “This boy has announced to me ray death, for it seldom 
happens in any profession, that a person of superior skill 
springs up, without its being an indicatio n that the death of 
the oldest master in that profession is at hand.” On coming 
to Aleppo in very low circumstances and utterly unable 1o 
support himself, he appealed to the generosity of Ibn Hayyas 
in the following lines : 

“What remains in my possession would not seli for a *nut, 
and my aspect may dispense thee from inquiring into my real 
State. But I have stili some honour lefı^ ; that I have kcpt 
unsold ; and where, where would a purchaser be found ?” 

On reading these verses, Ibn Hayyas exclaimed : “Had 
he said : And thou art surely the purchaser ! it would have 
been betler.”—These collection of Ibn al-Khayyât’s poems is so 
common, that it is useless to quoıe any of them ; most of his 
qaşîdr(hs are of remarkable beauty, and had he composed no 
other than the one which rhymes in b, that pocm alone had 
sufficed for reputation ; it begins thus : 

“Obtain from the zephyrs af Najd,^ that they grant 
Tespite to his heart ; for their perfume has ncarly borne his 
senscs away. t[Beware of that zephr, when it breaihes ; the 


1 See note on kHtib, No. 10; and No. 11. 

2 Literally : Some water of the face which I have kept from selling. 

That is; 1 have stili a feeling of honour which prevents me from prostituting 
my talent for money, and praising unvvorthy persons in hopes of being 
■"evvardcd.—See note on , No. 49 

3 The highland of Najd in Arabia is frequently celebrated for its 
flowers and their perfume; it is the Arcadia of the Arabic pocts. 

* “Grain” is a beitcr word.— Ed. 

t [ 1 From “Bcwaıe of” to “of beauty” on page 210 is not in the auto- 
graph.—Fd. 
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lightest evii it produces is the paius of love. O, my fricnds^! 
if you have ever loved, you must know what hoJd that passion 
takes of him whose hcart is smitten and enamoured : he reflccts, 
and reflection augments desire ; the lover longs, and love 
deprives of reason the victim to whom it clings. An anxious pain 
with passionate despair and hope—intense desire, though for 
the piace of rendezvous, or near. tn our caravan there is one 
who encloses in his breast a wasting fire ; and who says to the 
challenge of love : ‘Here (ıs thy victim)\’ When a breath {of the 
zephyr) comes tremblingiy from the desert {\vhere his mistresa 
dwells), it bears with it pain to {afflict) him, but {does) not {bear) 
its cure.2 {In the caravan) is one whom protccting spears 
surround ; vvhose heari is turned away (fromme), whıle in mine 
(/ feel), from her aversion, (pains) like those which her guardian 
(a/7eflrs) would cause. If I hear in our encampment a plaintive 
siğil, I am jealous from apprehension, fearing that it may 
proceed from love of her." 

The poem from which Ihese lines are taken is of consi- 
derable length, but we shall limit our extract to the foregoing 
citation. Another of his pieces is the following ; 

“Ask the dravvn sword of her glances if there stili remains 
in my lıeart a drop of blood to supply the sources of my tears. 
Ah ! there is no protector, none to excuse or sooth {the lover) 
on the day desire torments (him). She has drawn against us 
the Sharp {sword) of her looks, that nymplı with the slender 
waist. Shc is a Türk by nation,^ and the arrow she shoots 
of commits Icss ravage than the glances of her eyes. And (Ict 
me not forgeı) the nighı in which I went to meet her ; when I 
held conversc with sleeplessnes and çare was the companion of 
my couch. The dread of her cruelty drove me for protection 
to her, yet how ofıen do the most forward retreat (before serious 
danger). The wine-cup had then subdued hor native . rigour, 

1 Literally ; O my two friends. Scc notc on two friends. No. 52. 

2 Literally : Its companion; the companion of pain or sickness , e.\i 
is the cure « İJ-İ 

3 Çompare this with the verses at No. 48. 
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O/iLily !/<;>(< tUjifit fcî» f.'-ıpn'^ioyy'-KV, i i-î. tr.v'îı':* 

ivvyf vlly <Jı<ı^ «ıı,j j khwi it cUstrrn.r.z »a-v- z,v.'c- 

t ^ıt>jıjjfl,.,ıtı İl,,; nijj'ıt ııiy W*r/« i*. »'--fİ; "'‘‘-i ® 

Jvl?*; >^ıı:ı/«; w|ıi«Jı | IcuJ ıı)<;(,—lfw cf St 

■dfçsılıı V H«>v/ (hc;ıı /|j,() iıcr avcr>i<7;i ? r,','» 

y/ı l</v«; V My no) pr(;u<l and (*-■/) hunb/s :* "î i-s."5 
Jwv j İKc (hody no) fiili and (,v<ı) !>IiglU is (</'ıe tkrov.) o: z-ssrs.y.'^ 
Jıı tlıc fnll<ıwii)|{, lıc rcproaches his fanıî^y £-r.i friîcds ; 
“<)* you (ıW»f> </i(>c'W) al ihe junction of ılıe r- o strsams, if 
J hav« ıremed you wilh rigour.ı my excııse has bsm already 
Kİvcıı ; mistukc not my {rc-ason for) quitting ıhe p;2C5 v.hich 
you inhabil ; tl\o men of nobie mind is impaîienı ur,der 
injusticc.” 

By thc same ; 

“Didst ihou suppose that I could ever turn my love a\vay 
frora ıhce ? ıfie it known to him) who thinks it should be done, 
that h ıhousand rcasons are against it.- 

*I am much pleased with the lwo follovving verses from one 
of his qaşldâlıs, they are extremely sentimenlal : 

“When I called to recolleetion thc iribe \vhich dwells in 
tlıc vallcy, love kills that heart of mine and gives it life. Whcn 
I was at Raqmatayn,’ 1 longed after them, but their tents were 
in thc valley of Ghadâya; * O, how distant were the objects 
of my desire 


1 Literally : If my slonıt'lıas borııe you aw,>y. 

2 In thc Arabic, thc rclative pronoun in can be referred to two 
anteccdcnts; thc \vord Jb signifies flight, and joincd to thc negative partide, 

nccessity; thc sense of the verse is conscqucntly very difficıılt to determine, 

and thc studied obscurity of its construcıion induccs mc to apprehend' 
tlıal I h«vc tnissed the author’s rcal meaning. 

3 Ar-Raqmatayn, » vallcy near Madinah. mentioned by ancient poets- 
B number of other placcs in Arabia bcar this name. 

4 The valley of al-Ghadlya is not noliced in ıhe biographical 
dictlonarics of al-Suyn;i. al-Zama^şhari and Yaqat. 

5 The meaning of the espression U Jjij is given by al-Zavvzani in 

his commenlary on thc 70 th verse of Imrau l-Qays*s bfti*atlaqah, 

• Aocording to Arabic text it should follow thc qaşulal, and before 
••Jn the follovving hc rcproachcs,”—Ed. 
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İbn al-Khayyât vvas boru at Damascus, A. II. 450 (A. D. 
1058) ; he died iherc on thc 11 Ramadan, 517 (A. D. 1123)*: 
another statement, whiclı, ]ıowcver, is not ex:ıct, placcs his dcath 
on ıhe 17t Ramadan. 


60. AL-MAYD.WÎ 

Abu ’I-Fadi Ahmad Ibn Mulıaınmad Ibn Alonad Ibu 
İbrahim al-Maydân], nativc of Nay.sâpnr, was an cmiucnt üterary 
man and a İcarned philologcr. He was ıhe favouritc pupil of 
Abu ’I-Hasan al-Wâhidi, author of thc commentary on thc Qur'cm; 
hc then studicd undcr other mastcrs and acqııjred a solid 
knovvledgc of Ihe Arabic language, pariicularly philology and 
{the history of) thc proverbs ci'.rrcnt amoııg thc Arabs of thc 
dcsert. He composcd on tlıe subjcct a number of instructive 
vvorks, amongst others the Book of Proverbs^ vvhich bcars his 
name and lo which no oıhcr similar work can be compared. Hc 
wroteaIso the Kiictb al Snıiu fi 'l-Asrittl {Book of him who aspins 
after the signification of propcr Ntımes), a good treatise of its kind. 
He had İcarned by hcart and taught (o porlion of) the Traditions; 
and thc foHotving vcr.scs, vvhich I bcüeve are his own, wcrc often 
recited by him: 

“A hoary dawn broke upon thc night of my chccks, and I 
said; ‘İt may perhaps be satisfied with {turning whilK) my beard,’ 
But as it stili spread, I rcproached it and it answcrcd: ‘Hast thou 
ever seen a dawn wlıich was not follovved by day?’ ” 

Hc died at Naysâpnr, on \Vcdnesday, 25 Ramadan, A. H. 
518 (A. D. 1124), and was buricd al the Gate of Maydân Ziysd 
{Hippodrome of Ziyjd). This Maydân was named afıer Ziysd 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân, and is one of the quartcrs of Naysaptır: from 
it is de.ived thc surname Maydânî.—Al-Maydsnl had a son cailed 

1 Professcr Prcylag, of Bono, has just published a Latin iranslation of 
this useful work. 

* 2 Novcmber.— Ed. 

t8 Novcmber.— Ed. 
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Aba Sa‘d Sa‘id, wh6 was distinguished for his talents andpiety; he 
wrote a wrok, entitled al-'Ism'i fi'l-' Asitti (AUainment of the sig~ 
nification of proper Naims), and dicd A. H. 539 (A. D. 1144-5). 


61. IBN AL-KHÂZIN 

Abu ’I-Fadi Ahmad İbn Muhammad Ibıı al-FadI Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Khâliq, surnaıned Ibn al-Khâzin {son of the trasurer), came of 
a family which inhabitcd Daynaur, but he himself was born and 
died at Ba'^dâd. This kâtibt and poec was a man of merit, and 
wrote the fairest hand of any in his time; he was father^ to the 
celebrated kâtib Abu ’l-Fath Naşr Allah, who transcribed repeat- 
cd\y the Magâmas {of Harın), which copies arc stili cxtant, and 
who collected his father’s poems into D[wân: those poems are 
good, the verses being well turncd and the thoughts fine; as, for 
instance, the follotving, which conlain a very original idea: 

“He who acts uprightly is disappointed. in his wishes, and 
he who acts crookedly is successful^ and attains his end. See 
ıhe lelter alif (| j, it held itself up straight, and missed gaining the 

diacritical point, which the nnn (j) oblained by ils crookedness.’’ 

*[By the same: 

“'Who will bring me that brunetle whom {her Jealous rela~ 
tions) have surrounded with tlances) like to her in colour^ slen- 
derness, and flexibility. Her lover should put on a double 
breastpIate of palience, so as to face the point of the spear and 
watch when the eyes {of her gnardians) yield to slumber. The 

1 See No. 10, nole on k^tib. 

2 In the printed Arabic tcxt, tbe conjunction j is misplaccd; it should 
precede the^Anot follovv it.t 

3 Read b in the printed text.t 

4 The spears of the aocicnt Arabs wcre made of a şort of yellotv cane 
with knots at intervals (fto/nftoo?), and are frequently named dıe yeIIow 
or brown (sumr) in the metaphorical language of the poets. 

• [ ) From “By the same’’ to “pains of love’’ on page 213 is not 
İD ıhe autograph.— Ed. 

Hn printed edition this error has been correeted.— Ed. 
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wine of youth causes her to fauller (m/ler it is not the 

brcaıh of thc zephyr m/i/cA frenrfsshe is drunk (with 
youth), and 1 am doubly drunk vvith love. My eycs arc as a 
headstrong, spirited courser; when I slack their bridle, they bear 
me into trouble.” 

By the same: 

“O! thou who knovvest ali secrels; thou knowcsl what feeble 
rcsistance I can offcr to the dcccitful blandishment of her bcauıy! 
Let thcn my love for her (lose its force and) languish as her eyes! 
Let my consolation for her {!oss) be as perfcct as her beauty. 
The wcight of mountains is less than what I bear on my hcart 
afflicted by the pains of love.”] 

The foIlowing verses were writtcn by him to Abu ’1-Q5sim 
al-Ahwâzî, a physician who had hurt him in letting blood*; 

“God pity the overihrown! Those whom your hands 
wound are mangied by a lancet.ı You come upon your bands 
{of patients) with bandages, which you spread out and fold on 
One arm and anolher.2 You bleed them? by Allah! you mangle 
them; stabbing wiıh the point of your vvell-aimcd vveapons. Is 
that a lancet casc or a quiver of arrows? or is it (the sword) Dh u 
’1-Faqâr borne by the corpulenl bald-head ['Ali) V Woe be to 
me! if I me;t thee afcer this, thou stcrn-faced 'Antar, unless I 
wcar a cuirass.”^ 

Another day, this physician, having Abu ’I-Fadi for guest, 
treated him wiıh great attention and had him conducted to the 

1 This verse and Ihc foiloNving contain some meanings and puns which 
no (ranslation can preserve. 

2 This verse has also ıhe follotving mcaning: You come upon the bands 

wiıh bands w!ıich spread out and surround (Me aiıacking him) hand 

to hand. 

3 Sec the deseription of the khalif ‘Ali's appcarance in Abu 'l-Fida’s 
Annals, t. I, p. 339. Muhammad gave him the celebrated stvord Dh u 
'I-Faqar. 

4 This physician, it would apper, shcd as much blood as the famous 
ıvarrior‘Antarah of the tribe of‘Abs (‘Absi; which word seemt also to 
mean herestern-looking). In these burlesque verses is found the vulgar 
pronunciation ‘Antar for ‘Antarah. 

•To be more faithful to the text, the words “byslitting vein” should 
be added.— Ed. 
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gardea and bath belonging to the house; on this occasion, thc 
poct composed these verses: 

“I visited a dwelling whcre I met no door-keeper but receiv- 
ed me with smiles. The pleasure which appeared in thc 
countenance of thc servant was a harbinger of the kindest recep- 
tion from the master.ı I enlercd İtiş garden and I visited his 
bath; and gave grateful thanks to the kindıtess of their owner.”2 

I have since found that thc kâiıb ‘Intâd al-Din in his 
Khariîdah. aıtributes the prcceding verses to a physician of 
Ispahân, named Abu ’I-Qâsiın Hibat Allah İbn al-Husayn İbn ‘Alî 
al-Ahaâzî, who, he says, died somc years laler than A. H. 
550 (A. D. 1155): he gives the same lines also in the life of 
İbn al-]^âzin, so it is difiScult to decide which is the 
author. — We extract also the following passage from thc poetry 
of ibn al-KLâzin: 

“(/ loved) a slender-waisted (nyınplı), whose languagc 
shotvcd that she \vas an Arab, but whose seducing looks 
were İndian.^ T sipped the cup of patience tili I stole from 
her guardians an hour of intervıew, stvecter than honey, I 
softened her paternal and maternal uncles, a jealous one except- 
ed, that was on her check/ and resembled a drop of {black) 
musk deposed on {red) flower of thc pomegranate; it seenied to me 
as if a violet were growing in a rose.” 

•[By the same: 

“The imagc came to visit me, and my eyes stole an instant 
of hurried slumber unperceivcd by the spies who watched me.’ 

1 Literally: The adraııces of poUteness on the face of the master. 

2 This verse is designed to bear a doublc nıenniDg ana may signify: I 
entercd his paradise, and I visited his hell; and thanked Rid\vân (ıhc aııget 
wlıo guards Heaveıı) and the îindness of Malik (.the oııgel vho gnards ffell). 

3 That is: Thcy wounded like swords madc of Indian Steel. 

4 The same word \vhich in Arabic means ıııalerııal imde signifıes also 
mole, beauty-spot ; this offered loo fair an opportunity for quibbling to bc 
neglected by the later Arabic poets. 

5 See note on Tayf'l-'Oıay~l, No. 52; it has bcen said that thc lovcrs met 
in their dreams, and of course jealous spies wouId endeavour to prevent the 
lover from sleeping, whcn thcy had liim in their power.—Whut is 
heretranslated by hurried slumber, signihes literally ıhe slumber of the feorful. 

* [ J From “By the Same” to “appeared’’ on page 215 is not in Ihe 
autograph.— Ed. 
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My lips had not as yet finished kissing thc yielding {beauty); my 
hands had scarcely pressed the {charms) confided (/o thcm), when I 
fancied that {,my enemies) perceived (me) and that ıhey ali said: 
He had not slept were he not visited by her image.ı—Then {ths 
pleasing phantom) fled away and vanished; and {when preseni, 
Uıe Ught of Us beauty) made me think the moroing risen, though 
it had not yet appeared.”] 

The greater protion of his poctry contains fine thoughts.- 
He dicd in thc month of Şafar, A. H. 518 t(A. D. 1124), at 
Ihc age of 47 years; the hâfizibn al-Jawzî says, however, in his 
Muntazim, that his death look place in 512. His son, Abu 
’l-Fath Naşr Allah was stili alive in thc year 575 (A. D. 1179), but 
1 have not becn able to İcara the date of his death. 


62. NÂŞIH AL-DÎN AL-ARRAJANI 

Abn Bakr Ahnıad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn al- 
Arrajânî, surnamed Nâşih al-Din {friend of religion), was qâdî of 
Tustar and ‘Askar Mukrara, and composed some extremely 
beautiful and charming poctry. Mention is made of him by thc 
katib Tmâd al-Dîn* in his ^arîdah : “In the prime of life,” says 
he, “al-Arrajânl was in the Nizâmiyah College at Ispahân {the 
fiow of) his poctry commenced some years later than A. H. 480 
(A. D. 1087), about the period of Nizîm al-Mulk’s death, and 
continued tili the end of his life, in the years 544 (A. D. 1149): 
he did not ceasc aeting as deputy to the q5(.li of ‘Askar Mukram, 
and was highly honoured and respecled. His poetry is great in 
quantity, and the colleeted portion is not the tenth part of what 
İte composed. Having göne to ‘Askar Mukram in the year 549 


1 A truc lovcr should never slccp but to ciream oT his beloved. 

2 We may judgc from the verse just transialed \vhat wcrc consiJered as 
fine thoughts by Ibn Khallikân and his contemporaries. 

•To be raithTuI to the original “al-Din'* should be replaced by 
al'Ispahctni (a native of Ispahân).— EU. 
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(A. D. 1154), I met there his son, Muhammad Râls al-Din, who 
read över* with me sevcral times a large quire full of his father’s 
verses. Arrajsn was the native soil of his family ırec, and Aslcar 
Mukram in ^uzestun the dvvciling placc of his kindred: thougit a 
Persian by birıh, he drew his ovigin from thc Arabs; the ancienl 
stock from which he sprung were the Ansârs^ (o noble extrac- 
liori) the like of vvhich was never offered by past ages : and he 
was descjndcd frome the tribe of Awst and the branch of Khazraj; 
in speech he was a Qussî2 and an lyâd^; in writing, a Persian 
and ifirsl) horseınan in its hippodromc; in judgment, he 
was a Solomon and one of those sons of Persia who reached 
the highest point of knowledgc*; he united beauty, in 
external form, to s\vcelness in the perfume (of good c/iaracler).” 
I learn from his collectcd poctical works that he was qâdrs 
deputy in Khuzestân: acting somctimes at Tustar, othcr times 
at ‘Askar Mukram, thc q5(li of whiclı, Nasf al-Din Abn 

1 Aıı.yrs (aidcrs); name gıven to the people of Madinah, who lent 
Bssistance to Mu'ıammad when expelled from Makkah. 

2 Quss§ was a bishop of NajrAn in Arabia Felix; he lived some ycars 
before the introduction of Islamism, and was celebratcd for his eloquencc.— 
See de Sacy’s Hariri, pagc 276. 

3 lyftd was the third in descent from ‘Adnân, whose eloqucnce was 
proverbial; his talent was inheıiıed by his dcscendants, of whom Quss was 
one. 

4 Literally ; U'ho alıaiııed the k!iowledge suspeııdetl to thc Pleiodcs. 

*According to thc Arabic text it should be rendercd: he loaned mc. 

The some reading is in the autograph.— Ed. 

tThe sense of this scntence appcars to bc that ‘Arrâjani had com- 
bined in him the traits of ali the four tribes, i. e. Aws, Khazraj, Tyad and 
Qays, and it should he rendered that ‘his being one of the tribe of Khazraj 
based on his being one of the tribe of‘Aws; and (his eloqucnce) as one of 
the tribes of ‘lyad had (the pronunciation) of Qays.— Ed. 

ÎMisreading for Qaysî which means brlonging to the tribe of Qays 
‘ilan a tribe noted for its nomadic spirit in the days of Ignorance. 

After the death of the Prophet Ihey joincd the apostatic forces, then 
they rejoincd the fold of İslam and sided with‘Ali in thc batties of Jamal 
and Siffin. lyad is another tribe, some people of tvhich had been 
converıed to Christianity.— Ed. 

is a misreading for — Ed. 
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Muhammad ‘Abd al Qâhir Ibn Muhammad, hc replaccd at oııe 
period, and at another latcr, ‘Imâd al-DIn Abu ’1-‘AİS Rajs; upon 
this hc composed these lincs: 

“Tliat I should act as deputy in such a profession is onc of 
Ihc turns of fortune. It is a wonder thal 1 can have paticncc to 
endure such vvondrous changes.” 

Being both jurisconsult and poet, hc alludcd to this in the 
follovving verscs: 

“I am without contradiction thc most poclic doctor of the 
agc, or (ot least) the most İcarned doctor among poets. When l 
utter verscs, pcoplc inscribs thcm (m their memory) witlı natural 
facility, without the trouble of repetition.* Like a voice in the 
shadc of mountains, when (my poetty) strikes the car, it awakens 
thc answer of thc echo.” 

By the samc: 

“Though you be a man of good counsel, ask advice froın 
otlıcrs on the day in which evil fortune befalls you. With the eye, 
you can distinguish far and near, but it you cannot sce vvithout 
a mirror.” 

By the same : 

“I ncver roamcd through distant region without nıaking 
you (nty gnnerous p:ılron l) thc spccial object of my search. My 
elTorts to meel you \vere carnest, but the only favour you procured 
me was tlıc pcrsecutions of misfortune. I stili draw tovvards you. 
through I turn my facc away, and my motions arc as those of 
the slars.- I go tovvards thc far East that I may find you, though 
my apparent direction is tovvards the West.” 

The follovving verscs vvere vvritten by him to a man in 
auıhority, reproacliing him for not asking for him afıcr a period 
of separaiion; 

I Such appenrs to bc the mcaning of thc vvurd «1231 >n this verse. The 
exprcssion tJ-jjJdl jJıJI (lo lectıırf) has been alrenUy ooticed. No. 44: 
note on jJI 

2 He alludes to the retrograde motion ot the plancts. 
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‘ O my fricnd, I olVer ıny life in ransoın for ıliine! O ihou 
whom il is my duly lo lovs! wlıy hasl tlıou not rcproachcd mc 
for my ncplcci? To-day 1 complain of llıy negleet and rcproaclı 
tlıcc. A proof ılıaı thou art tircd of mc is ıliat I lıavc bcen 
absent for somc days and ıionc caıne lo inquire for mc. Wlıcn 
ıhou sccsi ıhc slavo run away unpursucd (kııow) ıliat it is ihc 
master \cho nıns away from him. ’ 

By ıhc samc, coniaining a sinuularly original ihoııghl; 

‘•Wlıcn nonc had pily on my sufferings, my flccting imagc 
ıvhiclı visited llıc slıımbcrs of my misırcss.' and \vhich I in my 
ıliinııcss rcscmblcd, had compassion on me. h yielded mc 
secrclly its placc and I \vcnl thal night to visii my bclovcd, \vho 
thoııghl shc saw mc in a drcanı {n<>l in rmliry). So \vc passed 
a night togcıhcr unpcrccivcd; I bcing a\vakc under her eyelids, 
and shc, aslccp." 

İn One of lıis (/aşulnfi'i is found thc folloıving verse: 

"Look at ılıaı (fhanning) molc- bclovv her neck and learn 
how trcasures arc hid in sccrci corners.” 

By thc samc: 

*Cancsco el amicııs pnbescit; reliqni illum el ille mc rcliquii; 
quod in mc niger erat (scil. btirba) albüm faciunı est, et qııod 
in illo albüm (scil. g<’na) erat, nigrum. 

By thc samc: 

''{The lorrr) asked ıhc groves whcrc \vas his bclovcd; he 
hcarkcned lo oblain an ansıvcr from thc ceho, but itonly lepeaicd 

1 Thal Ihe reader may undcrsland ıhis liulc picec, iı is necossnry (o 

repeat here one of thc observalions alrcady madc on thc tvhiınsical idca hcld 
by Arabic pocts rcspceling dıeams. (,Sec nolc on Tayf No. 52.) 

They faney thal ıhc lovcr sccs thc imagc of his mistress in a drcanı, bccaıısc 
he is rcally visited by a phanıom «hich shc hcrsclf sends to him. The 
lover too sends his imagc to glidc under thc eyelids of his bclovcd. who 
then dreams uf him. Here thc lovcr was so estenuated. thal he look (he 
place of his o\vn imagc, \vbich \cry complaccntly gavc it ııp to him. 

2 See noic on hhek moks. No. 14. 

*Its English version is as follous; 

1 havc becit separated from my fricnd (for sııch a long time) that I 
gcew old and he gıew bcard and (thus) blackncss (of my board) tnrncd 
grey and vvhitcness (of his chcel) bccamc bl.ıck.—ft/. 
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his words. “Whcrc,” said he, “docs shc now sojourn?” It 
anssvcrcd: “WKcre docs shc no w sojourn?”* 

By ihc sanıc; 

“If I kucw nol Nvlıai I now kııow my ignoıancc would givc 
nıc as nıuch happincss as nıy kııowledge givcs me gricf. Thus 
tho sparrow rangcs unconftned and fecds in the gardens, vvhilst 
thc ııighüngalc is imprisoned for its lalcnı of song.” 

Anothcr poet has ıhus exprcssed the samc idca: 

‘•The \vocs and cvils of thc world visii men of talonı alonc; 
so thc only birds dcprivcd of freedom arc Ihoso \vhich possess a 
tııncfut voicc.” 

Tlıc idca is similar to ıhat which is contained in the 
follovving verse, laken from a long poem of Abn Isl)âq al-Ghazzî, 
\vhosc life has bcen alrcady given (sec No. 17): 

‘•My talcnis, no doııbt, havc done nıc harm; thc aloes-wood 
is bıırned for its sNvect pcrfumc.” 

Wc slıall confinc ourselves to the foregoing cxtracis, as thc 
fcar of being prolix hinders us from giving onc of his long 
qaşiclalı .\-.—By thc same.- 

‘‘I lovc ıhc man vvhosc face is fair towards his friend an<l 
whosc l'.carı is frec from guile; despite ali dungers, his fricndship 
will endure; and icll mc, docs every man’s fricndship endure?” 

As this sccond verse, \vhich can bc rcad backvvards (m the 
oıigiııal Aıahic), is to bc found in thc poelieal works of al-Ghazzi. 
\ve arc ıınablc to decidc whieh of thesc l\vo pocls composed il.— 
Al-Arrajini’s verses abound in pretiy thoughls, and havc been 
collccied in a separate volüme. He was born A. H. 460 (A. D. 


1 Lilcrally: W/ıere is ıhc phıce in tvlıiclı she hat mktn the baggaac off 
her cııııifl .—The echo shoıvs, by ils ans\ver, ıhat it «ms as cqııally dcsiıous 
as ıhc lovcr of knevving vvhero Ihc bclovcıl ıhcn resiılcd, and conscqucnıly 
coıtld givc hini no Information. 

2 II is cvident that this has been inserled lutcr. and in thc \vrong placo 
also. Many c.vanıpics of similar inaticnıion nill be pointed out in the course 
of thc ıvork. 
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1067-8); dicd in ıhe month of the First Rabr A. H. 544* (A. D. 
1149), al ihc cily of Tustar, or at ‘Askar Mukram according to 
anothcr retation .—Armjrml ıneans belonging to ArrajSn, vvhich is 
One of ihc districts of al-Ahwsz in Khuzcstân; most persons 
say that the name of this placc is written ■vvith a single r, and il is 
ıhus that al-Mutanabbî givcs it in the foIIo\ving verse: 

“To Arjân, my rapid steeds! Such is my fırnı rcsolınion, 
which İcaves the hostile spears broken behind it.” 

Al-Jawharî, hovvever, in his dictionary llıe Şfilıâh, and 
al-HâzimI in his Synonymes, State that this name takes a double r. 
— Tustar, called vulgarly Shushtcr, is a well-known city in 
Khuzcstân. ‘Askar Mukram (the cam/f of Mukram); pcople diflcr 
rcspccting this Mukram, bul most of the weU informed say that 
he \vas brolher to Mutraf Ibn Sîdân Ibn‘Aqllah Ibn Ziktvâıı Ibn 
Hayyant Ibn al-Kharzaq Ibn GhaylânJ Ibn Hâwah Ibn Ma'an Ibn 
Mâlik Ibn A‘sur§ Ibn Sa‘d Ibn Qays Ibn G_haylan** Ibn Mudar Ibn 
Nizâr Ibn Ma‘ad Ibn ‘Adnan; such is the genealogy which I have 
exlracled form Ibn al-Kalbî’s /a/nAnra/; the name of Bâhilah is 
not, however, in this list,' though ıhe Mukram abovc-mcntioned 
is said to be descended from Bâhilah and from FIâwah; God 
knows best the truth! Olhers say that this Mukram was descended 
from Ja‘wanah al-‘.Amirî; and some again sıate that he was frccd- 
man to al-Hajjâj Ibn Ynsuf al-Thaqafî, who posted him in that 


1 İn the life of Qu'.aybah Ibn-Muslim, the author States for \vhat reason 
the name of Bâhilah is suppressed in the gcnealogical list remounting from 
Ma‘an to ‘Adnan. 

•Sam'âni gives A. H. 540 (f. 24 a).— Ed. 
t M. dc Slanc rcads it Hobbaıı. — Ed. 

ÎEgyptian cdition has ’îclân.—Erf. 


§M. dc Slane reads it ‘Aşar.—Ed. 
•♦Eygptian edition has ‘ilân.—Ed. 
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place for thc purposc of waging war against Khurrazâd* Iba Bâris,* 
and for tlıis rcason it was callcd afıcr him.—Khuzestan is an 
cxtcnsivc rcgion bclwecn Basrah and {thc provincc of) Fâris. 
(For fıırther rc-rcrencc, scc Sam'âni, An.t^b f. 24 a.— Ei.) 


63. İBN Ml.iNİR AL-TARABULUSl 

Abu’l-IIusayn Alımad Jbn Münir Ibn Ahmad İbn Muflih 
al-Tarâbulıısi {native of Tripoli in Syria), svrnamed Muhadhdhibt 
al-Din {iinhdtislırr of religion), ‘Ayn al-Zamân {eyc of lime), 
was a poct of considerablc cclebrity, and his colleetd poctical 
works are stili extant: his fallıcr rcciicd poctry and sung in tlıe 
market-placcs of Tripoli. The son, as hc grew up, learncd the 
Çur'tin by lıeart, and, after sludying philology and literatüre, 
coınmcnccd rcciting verses of his own; he then went to Damascus 
and sciticd there; (/'/ı re/Z^/on) hc was a Rofıdi.- The number of 
his salires and thc causlicity of his language wcrc so cxcessive, 
ıhal Buri, sonto thc atabek Tu>{htikîn and prince of Damascus, 
imprisoncd him for some time and intended to have his tongue 
cut out, but being interceded with, hc consented to banish him. 
İbn Münir held a correpondcncc with Ibn al-QaysarSni, in vvhich 
ıhcsc ıwo pocts attacked each other; for they weic bolh residents 


1 Such a!so is ıhc account given by Abu 'l-Fidâ in hisGcography, page 
316 of thc Arabic lcxt; thc adversary wilh whom Mukram had to conlend is 
there callcd Kharidah but İbn tChallikân writes the name in.thesaınc manner 
as thc cxcellcnt historian, al-'l'abari. This canıpaign was madc in A. H. 93, 
and an account of it is given in Majör Price's Rctrospcct of Afiıfıaınnıaclan 
History, vol. I, page 472. 

2 The word R'.ifi‘J (herclic) is gcnerally madc use of by the 
Sıınnites to designate a follotver of Shi'ite doctrincs. The kâtib ‘Jmâd al- 
Oin says, in his Kharitlah (MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 1414, fol. I), that 
Ibn Münir professed the most cxaggerated Sbi‘ite principles whilst his rival, 
İbn al-Qaysarani. was a devout Sunnite.—For thc origin of the Rafdis, see 
Oe Sacy's E.rposc de la Religion des Druzes, lom. T, p. 48, Introd. 

•M. de Slanc reads it Khurzîd. — Ed. 

t M. de Slane reads it Mıdiaddib. — Ed. 
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of Ba^dsd, and cadı jealouj of llıe oUıer, as gcncrally liappens 
vvith p^rsons wlıo follow th; saıne profession. In one of Ibn 
Munir’s qaşîdtıhs are found these vcrscs: 

“Wheıı a n.an of noblc mind pcrccivcs ihal lıe is neglecled* 
his resolulion should be, lo deparı for another land. Thus thc 
nıoon, whcn vvaned away, strives lo atlain to its full, and succceds 
by changing its place. Shame on your \visdom !- if yon consent 
to drink of a troubled source^ when the bounty of God fılls thc 
very dcseris. During the course of your life, you sat (in 
Ustless UUeness) and rivallcd your camels in indolcnce ; why not 
lake them, and pry into the sccrcis of the desert'? Deparı and 
you shall gain lustrc, like ihc sword \vhich, whcn draıvn, slıoıvs 
on eaclı side of its blade thc ornaments \vhich wcrc hidden by the 
scabbard. Whcn life forsakes the body, counl it not death; ihc 
only deaih is to live in humilialion. Devote your life to the 
deserts, not to povcrty ! As long as God permits you to livc, Ict it 
sufficc you to deserve lıis favour, Despise thc vileness of forlunc’s 
gifts, whcn they draw ncar to you; (renıaiıt no! in inglorions ense) 
but be as the phanlom of a vision vvhich appears and departs. 
Fly, cven during the noonlidc fırcs,^ from lliosc on wlıonı you 
rained honey, and wlıo rcapcd for you colocyntlı. Fly thc decciı- 
ful \vretch in whose (lıeari) the plantations of fricndship are badly 
rooled, and who, if you show hini sinccrity, will misinterpret 
(your conduet'^. Ah, how iveli I know thc ıvorld and ils people ! 
with them it is a erime for merit lo be pcrfecl. They are formed 
in Nature’s basest mould; the best of them, if l* say a word. 


1 Litcrnlly: Fcrceivts lliat obscııreness iı hccome the nitesi of his 
riıeelliııg. 

2 Literally : FoUy to your n-isdom ! 

3 To drink of a troubled source; ılıal is. lo lise dcpcndcnı on a ıncan 
patron, wlıo ıroubles ıhc pleasurc his yifts nıiglıt crcatc, by saying how ili ıltcy 
arc desen od. 

4 These verses conlain a number of vcrbie auibbics to ıvhich thc auıhor in 
somc cases has sacrificed good laste; here, for instance, he has adopicd a gross 
and ridicutous metaphor, pcdiculos venari (fala) in jııba deserti (fala). 

5 Lilcrally: Join to the nrdeiıl ııuoıı ftiglıl fronı ıliose. elc. 

•According lo the autograph and prinıcd Arabic test in should bc ren- 

dered in sceond pei'son thus: if ıhou sayesi a \vord they will repeat it; and 
if ıhou kecpest silence, they \vill report to others \vhat thou never said.— l'.ıl. 
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will rcpcal it; and if I kccp silence, will reporl to others \vhat I 
never said. Wh.cn Fortune thinks to cast mc do\vn, my haughty 
spiril bears ine up even to thc stars.* I impress ııpon ıny mind 
ıhc discourse of grave cvents, though it be darkIy uttered; I tend 
my camels, but [ fatigue them also on the failure of herbage.ı 
(The) declaralion (which J make is plain and cT.ar) as the light of 
morning; then follows a firm rcsolution which executes (my will), 
as the edgc of the sword slays thc vietim which it encounters.” 

t[Onc of his best picces is thc gaşidah which begins \vith 
ihcse verses: 

“Who has placed thc moon on the point of Ihat spcar? 
Who has irnbucd with subtIe magic thc edge of that (sword) of 
Yemen^? Who has sent down the highest luminary to a sphere 
circumseribed by thc folds of a lunic from Khusrowân^? Is that 
a glancing eyc or a scabbard from \vhich a sharp s\vord comes 
forth? Is that a young beauty \vhosc waist, as shc walks, bends 
gracefully from side to side? Or is it rather the elastic motion of 
a pliant lancc? She has subducd mc, I who beforc was so proud; 
lovc makes thc lion slavc of the covcrt-sccking gazelle.” 

From the samc poem; 

Is it not liquid musk vvhich drops form her locks upon the 
sunımit of ıhat pliant reed (her body)1 What intoxicating draughts 
of lovc, what pearl-Iike teeth are in the covert formed by those lips 
of coral ! Wcrc thc moon, whcn shining in full lustrc, asked 


t The mcaning of ıhc pocl .appcars lo bc, ıhal \vhcn his c.TmcIs can ho 
longcr lind nourishnıcm. hc rcmocos ılıcnı lo somc distnnt and ınorc fcnilc 
spol. This, ho\vcvcr. scems to bc only a mciaphor. by \vhich hc \vishcs lo 
imply thal if his Inlcnıs arc ncglcclcd in onc coıınlry, lıo Ir.avcls lo anolhcr. 

2 This verse signilîcs in plaincr languagc: VVho has unilcd ıhat bcaulcous 
counlcnancc lo a graceful body pliani as a lancc? VVho has irnbucd wiıh subllc 
ınngic ıhc ginnccs of ıhc naıivcof Yemen? 

3 The poel is so dazzled by the bcauıy of his misiross ıhal he lakes her 
for ıhc sun. 

_rı^ı is a star in ıhc Zodiac sign of vVgo and it is thc 
I4lh ınansion of the Moon.—/fr/. 

t[ ] From “Onc of his” to “Companions of Muhammad”, on page 
225 is noi in ıhc autograph.—£</. 
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whom she envicd, she would reply: Such a one’s daughter.‘ 
shc has vanquished ine by ıhc variciy of her perfections (charmu) 
which consist in ıhe sound of her voicc and thc aspcct of her form, 
the haughty port of thc Persian,- the volupluousncss of Syria, 
glanccs like Ihose of thc maids of‘Irâq, and language {swcef as 
that) spoken in Hijâj. \Vinc is not ınore dangerous for the 
reason ıhat in ıhc püre cloquencc of thc desen, ntıcred with a 
Turkish pronunciation.” 

By ıhc saıne: 

“Her cyes denied lıaving shed ıny (Jıeart's) blood; but shc 
held up her head,^ and tlıen they acknowledged thcir guilt. Do not 
suppose that thc mole upon her check is a tcar of blood, shed by 
my cyes; it was a burning coal of the fire which consumed my 
heari; and on being plungcd inlo {the yielding sııbstance of) her 
cheek, il was extinguishcd, and ihen rosc lo .surfacc.” 

In onc of his gaşidahs are found ıhcsc lincs; 

“Speak not harshly to mc, for the marks of your displeasure 
are already sufficiently manifcst. O, my mistress; whcrc are ıhose 
smiles which are no w rcplaccd by frov.'ns?” 

I found the anccdote which follows in thc handvvriling of 
the Shaykh •‘Abd al-‘AzTm al-Munçl_hiri^ : “I was told by Abu 
’l-Majd, qâtrı of Suvvaydâ,^ that there were in Syria t\so poels, 
Ibn Münir and İbn al-Qaysarâni, ıhe formcr of whom used to 
taunt the latter {with being so unlucky) that he ncver accompanied 
any one without ıhat person’s meeting with ili fortunc; it hap- 
pcned, hoıvever, that a musician sung these verses to the atabek 
‘Imâd al-Dln Zinki, prince of Syria, who was ıhen besieging tJıc 
castle of Jabar {Qal'ah Jabar)^\ 

1 Daughlcr ; thc reason for so translating thc Arabic word may bc 
learncd Trom the ooservations nıade in thc Introduction. 

2 The acient pocts soınetimcs alludc to the proud and stalcly gail of ıhe 
Persians; scc Diwan d'Amro 't-Kais, pagc 46, linç 5 of ıhe Arabic tcxl. 

3 Literally: Wer cAcci. 

4 Scc nolc on tireams. No. 19. 

5 Suwaydâ is situated al thc mouth of Ihc Orontes. 

6 Scc thc life of ‘Imâd al-Din Zinki. 

’Full name .Şhaykk Hâhz Traditionist Zakt al-Din ‘Abdul ‘Azim Ibn 
‘Abdul Qa\vi al-Mundhiri of Egypl.—Et/. 
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“Wlıat \voe I sulTer from Ihat coy and froward nymph, 
wKeıı vilc informcrs rcpsat to her lales complelcly falsc. I salutc 
her, and she lurns away; curving her arehed cyebro\vs {into a 
frown), as if I were a \vinc-cup, and she stili suffering from iıs 
effccts.” 

“Zinkı applauded ıhe verses and asked who was tlıc author; 
and on icarning that Ihey werc composcd by Ibn Munîr, who was 
then at Alcppo, he wroıe lo the grovernor of tliat placc wiıh 
orders to send him ıhe poet with ali speed. The very night Ibn 
Münir an ived («/ thv canip), the atabek Zinkî \vas murdered”— 
(wc shall givc the details of this cvent in his life). “On his death, 
Asad al-Din Shlrknh, prince of F.messa, took Nar al-Din Mahmad, 
son to Zink>, and, putling iıimself at the head of tlıc Syrian troops, 
reiurned to Aleppo, while Zayn al-D:n ‘Alî, father' to Muşaffar 
al-Din, prince of Arbcta, took the coınmand of the troops bc- 
longing to the provinces east {of Syria), and wenl back with theın 
lo Mosnl, whcre he joined Sayf al-Din Gr.âzi, {another) son to 
Zinkî, and made him ınaster of Mosnl. Ibn Munîr \vent back 
to Alcppo nlong wiıh the army, and was accosted in thesc lerms 
by Ibn al-Qaysarânl: Take that for ali \vith which yon flouted 
mc.’ This samc Ibn al-Qaysarûnî composed the folloıving lines 
on İba Munîr, who had revilcd him in a satire: 

“ibn Munîr! in reviling mc, you have insultcd a man of 
İcarning, who, by the rcclitudc of his judgment, was bcneficial 
lo mankind. But my hcart is not oppresscd for that; I have bc- 
forc mc the model offered to the Companions of Muhamınad.]^ 

Ibn Munîr’s poetry is emincnıly refined; he \vas bom at 
Tripoli, A. H. 473 (A. D. 1080-1); and died in the month of 
the latter Jumâdâ, 548 (September, A. D. 1153), and svas buricd 
ncar the chapcl at mount Ja\v3han.^ I visited his tomb and 
found thesc verses inseribed on it: 


1 In the Arabic lcxl ıhc word Jtj |j is incorrçeıly prinled Jd j . 

2 This tılludcs to ıhc folloıvinu passage of ıhc Qıır'ıiıı: “You have in the 
Apostlc of God an cxccllcnt ckampic. unlo him who hopclh in God and the 
last day, romcmbcrelh God frequcntly.‘’ Sec sliral 33, verse 21. 

3 According to that author of the A far^şid al-lıtil'i', Javvşhan is a hili 
near Aleppo. 
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“Let İlim who visits my lomb be assured that he shall meet 
with what I have met with. May God have mcrcy on him who 
visits mc {here) and say s to me : ‘May God have mcrcy ou 
thee!”’ 

His life is given by the hâfiz Ibn ‘Asskir in his History 
of Damascus, who there says: “Al-Khatlb al-Sadld {Ihe ablc prea- 
eher) Abn Muhammad ‘Abd al-Çâıhir Ibn ‘Abd al-Azîz, preachcr 
at Hamâh, relates as follows: ‘After the death of Ibn Munîr the 
poet, I saw him in a dream*; 1 was on a lofty hili in a garden 
and I asked him how he was and told him to come up to me’; 
and he replied : ‘I cannot, by rcason of my breath; on which I 
saidt ‘Hast Ihou drunk wine?’ ‘Something worse tlıan wine, 
O ^atîb!’ he replied. ‘What is it'?’said : ‘Dost thou know?’ 
said he, ‘what befcl me on account of those poems in vvhich I 
reviled pcople?’ ‘What befel thee'.^’ ‘My tonguc,’ he replied, 
‘swclled and lengthened out as far as sight could rcach, and cadı 
poem recited with it became a dog vvhich clung to it.’ I saw 
that he was barefooted and tliat his clothes vvere coınpletely 
worn out, and I hcard a voice över him repeat these vvords: Över 
them, fhall be covcrings of fire, and under theııı shall bc fioors 
offire.^ I then awoke in terror.”—I have since found in the 
Divvân of Abu ’l-Hakam ‘Ubayd Allah {who.He. life I intend to give), 
that Ibn Munîr died at Damascus, A. H. 547 (A. D. 1152); Abu 
’l-Hakam having composed soıre elegiac verses on his death, vvhich 
show that İni died in that city. From among thoso verses we shall 
quole the follovving, vvhich are vvritten in ıhe usual ludicrous siyle 
of the author: 

“Thcy bore him along upon the bier, and vvashed his corpse 
on the bank* of ıhe river Qallnt; they vvarmed the vvater in a vvell- 
linned cauldron, under vvhich they lit sticks of oak.” 

In admilling the exactness of the fact (mentioncd in these 
verses), vve shall be obliged to combine it vvith the statement 
already given, and suppose that he died at Damascus and vvas Ihen 


1 Scc noic on drenms. No. J9. 

2 Scc Qıır’ân, snröt 39, verse 18. 

*The word i” d'c autograph means tvvo banks.—£f?. 
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carried to Alcppo for burial.' —Tripoli is a city of Syria, situated 
on the sca coast and lying near Ba‘lbck. In the year 503 (A. D. 
1109), it was laken by the Franks from iıs posscssor. Aba ‘Ali 
‘Ammar Ibn Muhammad Ibıı ‘Anımâr, afler a siegc of seven ycars: 
the history of this evenl is, too long lo relate. 


64. AL-Q\pî AL-ARSHJD ABU ’L-H'JSAYN 

Al-Qâdî al-Raşhîd (</;e well-guieled gfulı) Abu ’l-Husayn 
Alımad, son of al-Qîdî al-Raşhîd Abu ’l-Edasan ‘Alî, son of 
al-Qâdi al-Raşhîd Abn lslıaq Ibrâhîm Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
al-Husayn Ibn al-Zubayr al-Crhassanî (o/ thn tribe of Ghnnfiön) 
al-Aswânî (naiivK of Syenr,)-. this qâdi belonged to an honourablc 
and influential family; he is author of a work called a/- 

Jinrm, ete , containing noticcs on a number of eminenı men of 
talent;- his poetical works form a volüme, and those of hısbrothcr 
the qaclî aI-Afa/ıa^^/7> Abn Muhammad al-Hasan havealso been 
colleeted into a volüme: they wcre both good writers in prose and 
verse. The follovvîng lines, from a beauliful çaştdah by 
al-Muhadiıdhibı contain an elegant and original ıdea: 

“See the milky vvay among the stars; il resembles a swollen 
streanı watering nıeadows. Werc it not a river, the constellations 
of the Fish and vhe Crab had never swunı in it.” 

From anolher gaşidalı by the same author: 


1 Tlıc author has alrcady slatcd thut Ibn Münir was buricd at Ja\vşhan 
a hill ncar Aleppo, but he coneludes from the verses just citcd thal the dicd at 
Dantascus, since the Tuncral ablutions wcro pcrronıcd on the body near the 
river Qallap This river must then be closc to Danıascus, yet nonc of the 
Arabic geographers havc mentioned it, nor is it noliccd by any of ıhc Europcan 
travcllcrs vvhose works I have consulıcd. 

2 The rull titlc of this work is Jin ut ul-Jan'tıı u-a riyâd al-Adfı ıtı; that is. 
Cardens of the heart and Meadotvs of the jııiııd : it conlains noticcs on the 
pocts of Egypt, and is intended as a supplcment to Ihe Yatinıah of al- 
'J’ha'âlibi. 
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“I havc no ihirst for any other water but Ihe Nile’s—not 
cvcn—God pardon ınc! for tliat of Zamzain.”* 

The writings of this pocl abound in fine Ihoughis; hc 
conımenced nıaking verses A. H. 526, and ıneniion is made of hini 
by the kâlib ‘Imâd al-Din in Iıis Sayi \va ’l-Mayl. Hc possessed 
a greater lalent for poetry ıhan his brother al-RaşhT, but was his 
inferior in ali other Sciences. He dicd at Cairo in the nionth of 
Rajab, 561 (May, A. D. 1166). As for the q5di al-Rashid, he is 
spoken of in thesc tenns by Abu ’l-Tâhir ai-Silafi in one of his 
ta‘liqahs^: “In the year 559 (A. D. 1163-4) he was naıned, against 
his will, inspector of the govcrnınenl cüices at Alcxandria; and in 
the month of Muharram, 563 (Oelober, 1167), hc vvas put lo deaıh 
unjustly through the malice of his cnemies.” The kâlib ‘lınâd al- 
D!n speaks of him also in the Sayi \va ’I-Mayi or sııpplcmcni to 
his Kharitiah “This ovcrflowing occan, says he, “this swollen sea 
has been noticed by me in the K hart dalı, \vhere 1 havc also nıade 
mention of his brother al-Muhadhdhib; in the year 563 he was put 
to dealh unjustly by Slıâwir for leanihg towards the party of Asâd 
al-Din Shırknh. He was black in skin, and lord of tlıc town^ ; he 
\vas the peari of the age for his knotvledge of geomctry.of tlıc cxact 
Sciences, and of ihose \vhich are conneeted with the study the of 
law and of poetry. The emir ‘Adad al-Din Abu ’I-Fawâri5 Murhaf 
Ibn‘Usâmah Ibn Munqidh''recited to mc somc pocms by this 
author, and among olhers, the follov;ing, which hc says hc hcard 
from his own mouth: 


1 Zamzom : tlıc woll in ıhc precinels of ıhc ıcnıplc of Makkah; i:s 
watcrs are supposcü, by ıhc Muslims, lo possess cxtraorJinary virtucs. 

. 2 Scc nolc on Ta'liqah, No. 25. 

3 It is dillîculı lo gucss al‘Imâd al-Din‘s mcaning İrom llıcsc \\ords; in 
his rhythmica! prose hc has brought in the \vord balada (lamı) to rhyme wilh 
Jalada {skin), from which I am induccd to Ihink that here, as in many other 
passages, hc has sacrificed sense to sound. Perhaps he ? wishes to say that Ibe 
qlJi al-Raşhid was governor or proprietor of his nativc town Syene. 

4 This emir \vas probably son to the Osâma svhosc life is given in this 
work; the kâlib ‘Imâd al-Din says, in his Kharidah (MS. No. 1414, fol. 117), that 
he met him at Damascus, A. H. 571 fA. D. 1175-6). Hc is there callcd adad 
al-Dawlat, not Adad al-Din, as in ıhc MSS. of Tbn Khallikân. 
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"The woes which alTlict mc arc great, but my courage also 
is great; and whal harın can polishing causc lo ihc cutting Steel? 
(n'lıal hamt can the rubs of advcfsily do mel) The vicissitudes of 
fortune, ıhe changcs it brings about may altcr thc noble eharaeter 
of otlıcrs, but cannot aller mine. Did fire consuıne the ruby, the 
ruby ihcn \vcre as a common stone. Lcl not ıhe tvorthiess rags 
which cover mo deceivc you; ıhcy arc the shcll which eneloses a 
pearl. Think not, when the stars are hidden, thal thcir smaliness 
prevents ıhcm from being seen; the fault must be laid upon {thc 
wcakne.ıs of) your sight.” 

■^[The idea in this last verse is taken from a long and well- 
known gaşidah, composed by Abu ’l-‘Alâ al-Ma’arri, in which that 
poet says: 

“The eye sces ıhe stars and thinks them small, but ıhat 
smaliness is the fault of thc eye, not of the star,” 

The kâtib Imâd al-Din gives as this poet’s* the follotving 
verses, composed on al-Kâmil, son of {the vizir) Shâwir: 

“If a man of honourable feelings does not quit the beloved 
spot in which he is no longer vvclcome^ that man has no 
resolulion. Even did he love it to excess, he should know that 
dcalh will tear him from it in spite of his reluctance.” 

‘İmsd al-Dîn relates also that he learncd the following verses, 
at Baghdâd, in thc ycar 551 from Muhammadlbn ‘Tsâ al-Yamanl,^ 

1 In ıhe Arabic tı;xt, a Ictıcr has been misptaced; thc Iruc rcading 

is a) 

2 Literally: which rcpds hini. 

3 The kâtib ‘Imâd al-Din States, in his Kharidah (MS. No. 
1414, fol. 250 verso), that thc poet Muhamnıad tbn Tsâ al-Yamanî 
(or al-Yamani as therc vvritten), camc to BaShdâd, A. H. 550, and 
lodged at llıc housc of a Chrislian physieian bclonging to thc family 
ciillcd Bano Tama (the soııs of Thoma!İ)\ hc was a man of great 
talent and an able mathcmatician. and professed to understand thc Almagest 
and the Sciences of asironomy and logic. ‘Imâd al-Dîn was at that time study- 
ing Euclid, and he profıtcd by thc opportunity to havc the difficuUics of that 
author cxplaincd to him by al-Yamani, but was soon disgusted by the sclf- 
sufficiency and arrogance of his master. In thc ycar 5^0, al-Yamânî returned 
to Baghdâd, afıcr having been abscnt'for somc time;‘Imâd al-Dîn had then 
somc scicntiHc discussions wiıh him, after vvhich hc lost sight of him and never 
saw him morc. 

♦[ ] From “The idca” to“on eanh” on pagc 230 is not in the 

autograph.— Ed. 
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who said that thcy had besn reoited to kim by al-Qâdî 
al-Raihıd, and that they \vere composed by hitn on a person 
{who hnd deceived his expeclatio)ts): 

“Though the hopes which I placed inthee were disappointîtd, 
when i thought to have found in thee a just man; thou hast, 
however, conferred on me a service, which deserves my gratitude 
wherever I may dwell; for thou hast put me on my guard againsi 
ali my companions, and taught me that no sincere friend exists on 
earth.”] 

*The lines which follow vvere written to Al-qsdî Al-RaşhTd 
by al-Jalîs Ibn al-Habâb': 

"By your absence, our rich store of noble deeds has been 
irapoverished, and the dwelling place of glory is abandoned. 
When you sojourned wiıh us, the dark clouds (o/ soî joii') were 
dispelled, and prosperity followed wherevcr you passed. in your 
departurc, fortune has committcd a erime, which cannot be 
pardoned but by your return.” 

İ(A1-Qâdî al-Raşhid was black in colour, and to this 
allusion is made by the poet and kâtib Abu ’l-Fath Matıınnd İbn 
Qâdc.s in these satirical verses: 

"O thou who resemblest Luqmân, but not in Nvisdom^; 
thou who hast lost thy learning, not preservcd it; thou hast stolen 
everyon’e verses, and mayest be called the black thief 


1 The qadi Abu ’l-MS'alî ‘Abci al-Azİ7. Ibn al-Hasayn Ibn al-Habab 
al-AŞhlabi {descemUuu vf the AgMabites) al-Sa‘âdi, was surnamed al-Jalis 
{the compamon) because he was admitted into the intimate sociely of the prince 
of Egypl; he was a man of talent and a poet. Died A. H. 561 (A. D. 1.165-6). 
Al-Suyati’s Husn al-Muhâdira, MS. No. 652, fol. 150). 

2 Lukmün. so celebrated by the Arabs for his tvisdom, was a 
black. 

3 The Mack thief (in Arabic, al~As\vtıd al~S<ılil^) is the name of a 
«pecics of venomous serpeni., 

*fn Arabic text this passage comes afıcr tdc passagc which begins with 
the word “These” onpage23l and ends on “mentioned”.— Ed.. 

ti 1 From “Al-Qâdi” to “property” on page 231 is not in the 
autograph.—£■(/. 
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I am induced lo think tliat Ihe following lines were compos- 
ed on al-Qsdi al-Râşhîd also: 

“If ihou sayesi: I was formed out of fire, and therefore 
surpass ali men in intelligcnce, we answcr: Thou speakest iruth; 
but what has vvastcd thee away to a cinder?” 

Al-Rashîd. having travelled to Yemen on an embassy, 
pronounced verses in honour of some of the princes in that 
country, and amongst olhers, Ali Ibn Hatim al-Hamdanî, of 
whom he said: 

“Though Upper Egypt be sterile and ils people suffer 
dearth, I shall not feel dearth in the country of Qahtan. Since 
the land of Ma'rib supplies my vvants, I have no regret lor Syene. 
If the vile sons of Khindif know not my worth, my merit is 
appreciatcd by the princes sprııng from Hamdan. 

These verses excited the hatred of the missionary residing 
at Aden, by whonı they were transmitted in \vriling to the princo 
of Egypt, who was so highly irritated by them, that he caused the 
author to bearrested and delivered över tothem bound and naked, 
after seizing ali his property.)i Al-Raşhîd remained some time 
in Yemen, and then returned to Egypt, wlıere he was put to death 
by Shawir as we have already mentioned .*—Ghassüni means 


1 This advenlure is not very inielligibly relaled, and indced it cannot bc 
pcrfeclly underslood wiıbout laking into consideration the rollovving circumsian- 
ces: İst, The sultan Ali ‘Ibn Hâlim, prince of Sana'â (sec lo/ıaııııseiıs Hhtorm 
lemenae, p. 145), was dcsccndcd Treni Hamdan, one of the poslcrity ofKahlân, 
brother to Himyar; he was therefore oT the pıırest Arabic race; 2ndly, Kjnindif 
was a descendant from Ismâil, and consequently not of tnıc Arabic blood; his 
sons were Tabikhah, Qanıa‘a, and Mtıdrikah, Trom which iast spnıng purayşlj 
and Muhammad, from whon'. wcre dcscendcd (accortliıiff lo ılıeir omı accoııııı) 
the Fâtimite princes of Egypt; they werc conscquently sons of Khindif, and it is 
against them that the poet here aims his satire. 3dly. The missionary here 
mcnlioncd was the secret agent of ıhe Ffılimitc govcrnmcni (sec note on 
Mugâlil, No. 10). The persons to whom al-Raşhid was given tıp wcrc probably 
some cnemics he had in Yemen. 

*Ibn Hâbab’s passage comes here.— Ed. 
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belonging (o 'Jhassâıı a grcat branch of thc tribe of al-Azd, 
vvhosi \vatering-place was ai a foumain in Yemen cılled Ghassân, 
and from which they took iheir name. ’Uı<wr(iti mcans native of 
'Uswm {Syenc), a iown in Upper Egypt : al-Sam‘ân1 pronounces 
this name Asyvroı, buı the fonner is tb.c correct pronunciaıion, 
according to what 1 have been told by thc bâfiz of Egypt ‘Abd 
al-‘Azim al-Mıındhiri. 


65. AL-NAFÎS AL-LAKHMİ 

Abu 'l-‘Abbâs Ahmad İbn Abi ’l-Oâsim ‘Abd al-Gjıanı Ibn 
Ahmad îbn ‘Abd al-RalırnSn Ibn KJtalf Ibn Musallam* al'Laklmıî 
al-Malikl (foUowcr of ihe {-ecl uf Mâlik) al-Quiru3î, surnamed 
al-Nafis, was a man of considcrablc lilcrary attainmems. He 
is autlıor of soıno good pocticıl pieces. which have been 
eollected into a separale volüme, from \vhich I cxtract thc pocm 
eomposed by him in praise of thc emir .Shujâ al-Din (Ae;o of 
religio») laldak i' al-TaqaWı [cHcul of T<ıqi al-Din), and known by 
thc title of Wâli of Damieita; tlıc commcnccment of this qtısidoh is 
as follows: 

“Say lo my belovcd: Thou hast prolonged thy aversion fof 
me, and in that thou hadst in view my death. If thou desirest 
thai I ceasc to love, restore mc my heart which is in thy 
possession. Thou hast broken thy promises, and hast not cven 
kept that of scndingthy iınage to visit me in my dreams.* Yet 
1 stili act totvards thce according to my compacı, though l.hou 
hası iransgressed tliat \vhich thou madest to me. O mouth of 
the belovcd! thou didsl conMime my heart when I lasted of ihy 
cool source: thou didsı declarc me a transgressor vvlıcn I \vished 
to obtain from thee thy honey. Dost thou ıhink that I can 

1 Scc note on dreams. No. 62. 

•M. dc Slancrcads Muslini. - Ed. 

tM. de Slanc reads .lildnk. İn ıho Uısı linç quolcd by thc aııthor is 
cicarly svritten as Jaldak \vilh very cicar diacritical ınarks; likcıvise in this 
place ıhe aııthor has given znbıır to thc fıist Icılcr.—£ı/. 
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admiro the {pliani) branch of tlıe willow after having seen thy 
vvaisı? or that apples can cliarm my eyes afıer ıhe siglu 
of thy cheeks? Dost thou think that ıhy fragrani locks can 
protecı thee from the kisses of thy lover.ı It shall not be! J 
svvear it by Him who has made love my master, so that 1 have 
bccome thy slave! O, heart of her whose movements arc full of 
{grace and) sofıness, how hard thoıı art towards me! Dost thou 

think mc insensible to love, or that I possess such inflexible 
sternness as ıhoıı?” 

It is a beautiful poeın from which ıhis is taken, but we shall 
confine ourselves to the forcgoing quotation, lest this article 
should become too long. Al-Nafis ıravelled to nıay countries, 
visiting remarkable men and employing his poetic talent as a 
means of obiaining donations from their liberality. The kâtib 
‘imâd al-Dîn mentions him in the Khnridah, and says that he was 
a doctor of the sect of Mâlik, and had some acquaintance with the 
Science of ancients^ and general literatüre: he is author of 
thcse verses: 

“The wealthy may rejoice on a day of festival, but the poor 
cannot. Can a festival rcjoice me whose garments arc {as) the 
people of Sabâ? Can it give pleasure to me while {the coverhıg) 
of my head is that of Ibn Jalâ’s.” 

He means the people of Saba vvhom we töre asunder and 
totaly disunited {Qw't7n, surat 34, verse 18); Ibn Jala had no 
turban, and it is to this the peot Suhaym^ alludes in the follow- 
ing verse; 


1 Or morc litcrally: Dost thou think that the myrtle of thy fragrant 
(V/ıSı-can proteet thce against ıhc approach of him who comes to qucnch his 
thrist. Sce Inıroduction. 

2 The Sciences of the oncients; the Sciences of logic. philosophy. mathe- 
matics, ctc-, borrosvcd from the ancient Greeks. 

3 The poct Suhayın Ibn Wathil ar-Riyâhi was boru forty ycars beforo 
the ınıroduction of Islamism; hc dicd A. H. 60 (A. D. 680).— (tbıı Dııraytl: 
guotcd by al-Suya:i in the Sharh SJıawâhid al-Mltflni, MS. of the Bih, ılıt Rot. 
Ho. 1238, fol. J05 verso.) This is perhaps the poct who was surnamcd the slave 
of ıhc Banıt 'İ-Höshös; sce note on Suhaym, No. 8. 
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1 am Ibıı Jalâ; I am the surmounter of obstacles when I 
lake off ıııy turban, you ınay know me”.' 

The kaiib ‘Imâd al-Dîn speaks of al-Nafis in his Sayi and 
says ; “He was one of ıhe jurisconsults at Mişr, and I heard his 
eulogium ınadc by al-Qâdî al-Fâdil, to whom he wrote a qaşldah 
froın MisP.”—[ exlract also the folIowing verses from ıhe volüme 
containing his poctical works; 

‘‘O, fair travciler who seticst out, bearing away wilh thee 
alı nıy forlitude ! is there any meaus of meciing thec again? My 
eyes, ihough linged wiıh icars of blood, have not done justice to 
thy merils; and my heart, though consumed {hy Us passion), hatlı 
not borne thce sufTîcient love.” 

His grandfather was (aho) called Qutrus.—Al-Nafis died 
at Qi.s (m Upper Egypt) on Ihe 24ıh of the First Rabî; A. H. 603 
(A. D. 1206)*; he was at that lime ııpwards of seventy years of 
age. l.akhnn signifies dcscended from Lakhm. son of ‘Adi; the 
rcal name of Lakhm was Mâjik, and ‘Amr was that of his brother, 
who was surnamed Juçihıâm: these two having quarrelled, ‘Amr 
gavc Mâlik a box on the ear {la'tJım), and Mâlik struck ‘Amr with 
a knife and cut off (iadham) his hand, whence the origin of their 
sıırnamcs.—I made frequcnt resarehes to find the orgin of the 
word Qutrıısl, but could discover nothing certain, except that hc 
was a naiive of Misr; but I have been since informed by Bahâ 
al-Dln Zııhayr, the poct (ıt’/ıos«///e we s/m/Z g/ve), that ıhis word 
was derived from Quıayrist, t'te name of al-Nafîs’ grandfather: 
Bahâ at-Din had becn his pupil and could repeat sorae of his 
poetry.—Abu M-Muzaffar Jaldak was freedman to Taqî al-Din 
‘Umar, prir.ee of îJaınah (n/ıoje/;/e s/»o//fee given Tater): he was 
a man of piety and talent. Died at Cario the 28th Sha'bân, 628 
(A. D. 1231),î aged upıvards of eighty. He had composed some 
poetry,and related traditions of the authoriiy of al-Silafî the 
hâfiz and others. Amongthc verses quoted as his by Bahâ al-Din 

1 This verse is quoıed by Maydâni in his Proverbs; scc Freytag’s edilion, 
I. I, V'- 46. 

*2S) Oelober. — £rf. 

t M. de SInnc rcads Quırus.— Ett. 

î 1 Jııly.— 
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Zuhayr were tlıc foîlowing on a boy who studicd gcomctry and 
astronomy: 

*Ille püre mathematicus, facie vcnusta praediUıs, mihi 
viıam qııoıidic rapit et reddit. Facies ejus genera varia pulchri- 
ludinis comprehendit, ci dicercs Euclidcm deeo disscruisse; nam 
maxilla ejus est cqualor,' naevus ejus punçtum referl, ct gena 
triangulunı. 

Tlıcsc lines lıave also been attribuied to Aba Ja‘far al-Alawî,2 
a native of Egypt. 


66. ABU ’L-‘ABBAS AL-SABTl 

Abu M-Abbâs Ahmad Ibn Hârau al-Rashîd Ibn al-MahdI 
Ibn al-Mansuf al-Hâshmî, gcnerally known by the name of 
al-Sabtî, was a devout and holy ascetic. Though he had llıe 
means of attaining a higlı rank in the world, he rcnounccd it 
while his father was yet alive; he detached his mind from ali 
worldly affairs and made choice of solitudc and reiirement, 
though his father \vas thcn a powerful khalif. He \vas surnamcd 
al-Sabtî because hc gained every Sundayt iSabt) by the labour 
of his hands, a sum suffîcient for his wcekly cxpenses, and during 
the rest of the time he was exclusively occupied with the practice 
ofdevotion: he pcrsevered in this modc of life tili he expired, 
A. H. 184 (A. D. 800), some time beforc the death of his father. 

His history is so well known that it is needless to say more on 

1 The Arabs cali ıhc eguinoctial linç the liııe of eqııatily\ il here means 
the dark linç which the beard, on its fırst appcarance. forms round Ihc Tace. 

2 This is probably ıhc sanıe person who is called Abu Ja'far Müslim al- 
Husaypi in ıhc life of Fbn Hinzâba. 

*EnBİish version: Untoveof) him of beauıiful features wilh geomcirical 
face I sufTcr dealh every day and come to life again. His facc is encircicd with 
îîgurcs as if Euclid is talking. His check is the cqu:ıtor and his molc is Ihe 
centre and his tcmples from a trianglc. 

in ılıese vtrses the poet has employed ıhe lerms of geomelry. — Ed. 

tSabı in Saturdny.— Ed. 
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the subject; besides, he is spoken of by Ibn al-Jawzî in ıhc 
Shudhur al-Uqrtd and the Şafwat al-Şafwaf, his name is menlloned 
iilso in the Kitâb al-Tamvâbin (Jıistory oj t/iose who rmounccd the 
worIıl), and the Munlazim.' 


67. IBNAL-‘.\RIF 

Abu 'l-‘Abbâs Ahınad Ibn Muhaınmad Ibn Mûsâ Ibn ‘Atâ 
Allah al-Sunhfjl {behnghıg to the tribe of Sunhrrj) al-Marri 
{nutive of Almeria) in Spain, and surııamed Ibn al-‘Arif, was a Sufî 
eminent for his sanctity and piety, and illustrious by his spiritual 
gifts. He is author of the work entitled al-MaJctlis (conferences), 
and oiher treatise connecled with Sufite docırines; he coınposcd 
also some good verses on ıhe same subject, anıong them the 
following : 

“Tlıcy saddted their caınels afıcr accomplishing their \vishes 
at Mina,- and they ali disclosed the tormcnting passion {pf their 
souîs which Jonged aflcr Muhammad, the object of their love). 
Their caravan Journeyed forth, shedding a perfume around; for 
in Ihai band were holy men {who diffustd an adcur of .<ıanctity). 
The zephyr which fanncd the grave of the selecied Prophet 
(Muhammad) brought jöy to their hearts, as ol'ten as they drank 
intoxicalion frora the recital of his virlucs.—O, you who arrive 
at (//le lombof) the Chosen from (the <r/i)e o/) Mudar! you visit 
(him) in body, but we visit (hini) in soul. We remained (where 
ıv’c H’cre) but we had an excuse for force obligedus; and/le n/ıo 
remoins from a good excuse is as he who makes the journey.”^ 

1 The Mu«(o«'/n is ıhc tiıle of a great historical woık by Ibn al-Jawzî; 
ıhc Shudhur al- Uoîiıl and the Şafwat al-Şafwal are by the same; the Kitâb 
al-Tuwwâqin was composed by the Şhaykh Muvvaffia al-Din Abn 
Muhammad ‘Âbd Allah ıhc Hanbalite, nalive of Jerusalcm. This author dicd 
A. H. 620 (A. D. 1223) (H^jji Khnlifalı). 

2 İl is in the valley of Mina, ncar Makkah ıhat llıc Muslims terminale 
the rites of their pilgrimagc. 

3 By the Muhammadan law, ıhe pilgrimagc is of general obligation; 
bul it is dispensed wilh in some pariicular cases, ol which this is one. 
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His correspondcnce with tlıe q5di ‘lyât Ibn MûsS is clegantly 
written. He had a general knowledge of llıe scienccs, and-had 
studied thc different systems of reading ıhc Qur\Vı^; he formed 
also a colleclion of those tradiıions which are relaled differenıly, 
and made a particular study of thc channels ıhrough vvhich eaclı 
of them \vas handed down, and of ihe points in wlıich they agree. 
The society of ibn al-‘Ârif was much liked by inen of holy life 
and persons \vlio had renounced the world; and an eminent 
shavkh ralates that he saw in his handwriting a nolice on İbn 
Hazm al-Zahirî, in vvhich he said: “The tongue of Ibn Haznı 
and the svvord of Hajjâj İbn Yûsuf wcre *brolhcrs.” His reason 
for making tliat remark vvas ihat Ibn Hazm fıequentl> aUacked 
the ancicııl and modern imâms, scarcely sparing a single one.^ 
Ibn al-‘.\rif vvas born A. H. 481 (A. D. 1088), on Sunday 

morning the 2nd of the First Jnmâdâ.t soıne time , afıer daybreak, 
and he died at Morocco in 536 (A. D. 1144), on thc evening 
of Thursday, 22 SafarJ; he vvas buried the next day. He had 
been summoned to İhat cıty by tlıe reigning prince, in order to 
ansvver some accusations and il vvas on his arrival there that he 
died; crovvds flocked to his funcral, and some miraculous sings 
appeared, indicative of his greal holiness: this caused the rulcr 
of Morocco to repcnl of Jıaving ciled so respectablc a man before 
him. The name of this prince vvas ‘Alî and he slıall bc again 
spoken of in the life of his father, Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifîn.—Ah 
Mariyya (Almeria) is a great city in Spain. 


1 Scc note on Qıır'aıt, No, 68, 

2 A ıjrcal nıımbcr of Müslim doclors vvere pul lo deailı by al-lûtjjâj, 

* “Brolhcrs” docs not convey full sense of Arabic. There arc ıhree 
distinet tcrnıs şhaginayn, of ıhe sainc falher and nvolhcr, i. e. real 

brolhcrs, ele, 

Bnnu children of ıhc same falher but of different 

mothers, ie, step-broihcrs, ete. 

akhyâfi, childrcn of ıhe same niothcr but different falhers, i.e. 
uterine brolhcrs, ete. Here it refers to Ihe first group.— Ed. 
t 23JuIy.—£</. 
î 25 September.— 
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68. IBN AL-HUTAY’AH AL-LA^MÎ 

Abu ’i-‘Abbâs Alımad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Alımııd Ibn 
His ham Ibn al-Hutay’ah al-Lak.hmî {helonging to i/ıe tribe of 
La^ım) al-Fâsî (jıalhe of Fez), a grcat and famous saini; and not 
only fuU of holiness, but giftcd wiıh cmincnt talents and acquain- 
tcd with general literatüre. He was consummate masier of ihc 
seven different sysiems followcd in reading thc Qur'rm,^ andcopied 
with his own hand numerous works on liierary and oihcr subjects: 
his writing was elegant, and his orthography good; and copies 
written by him are in high request, for thc blessings which thcy 
draw down on Ihcir owner and for their corrcctness. He was 
born at Fez on thc eighth hour {after sunrise) of Friday, 17th of 
the Jatler Jum£ds, 478 (A. H. 1085).* Having madethepilgri- 
mage to Makkalt. and visited Syria, he went to Egypt, whcrc he 
obtained grcat crcdit among thc people by the holiness of his life. 
He dvvcit outsidc the city of Old Cairo, at the Mosque of 
R5şhidalı,2 and would neither reccive presents, nor takc payment 
for the lessons he gave in thc art of reading the Quı \fn. A grcat 
famine happening in Egypt, the principal inhabitants of Old 
Cario vvent to him on foot, and asked him to accept sonıe rclicf, 
but he refused; they then decided unanimously thai one of their 
number, al-FadI Ibn Yahya al-'l avvil {the tali), who was a notary^ 
and drapcr of Cairo, should ask his daughtcr in nıarriage; thc 
marriagc having takcn place, thc husband asked permission for 

t As the Q(iı 'iiıı was originıılly writtcıı withoıu poinis to mark thc vowels 
or dislinguish ccrtnin consonants onc froın thc othcr, it happcncd that a con- 
sidemblc numbor of words could bc pronounced in difTerent manners; thc 
abscncc of puncluaıion and thc diffcrent manners of separating the verses con- 
tributed also to render thc meaning of the toxt uncertain. From these causes, 
coınbincd with thc usc of pcculiar intonations and accents foundcd on tradition, 
arose seven distinet systems of reading the text of the Qıır'nn, ali of which arc 
considercd as Icgitimaıe. Those seven readings, as thc Arabs cali them, ınay bc 
lookcd on in thc light of seven diffcrent cdit'ons. The best commentators, such 
as al-Baydâwi and al-Zam.Tkhşhari are alwa>s atlentive to point out the words 
of doubtful pronunciation and mark how thcy arc rcad in cach system. 

2 M. de Sacy gives an account of Ihis mosquc İn his life of al-Hakim 
Bi‘amr Ulah; see Expose ile al ReliKİoıı des Drnzes, t. I, p. 301. 

3 Sec Chıeslonıalhie. t. t, p. 40. 

•10 Ocıober.— Ed. 
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the motljer of lıis wife to comc and live wilh her, wlıich was 
granted: their object in ıhis was to lighlen Ibn al-Hutay’a’s Family 
expcnses. After this, he dwelt alone and gained his livclihood 
by copying books. Hc died at Old Cairo towards the end of 
Muharram, 560 (Decembor, A. D. 1164) and was buried in the 
cemetery called the lesser Qarâfah,* vvhere his tomb is stili visited 
by the pious; on the night I went to it, I found there a great 
number of persons. He used to say thai the good Fortune of 
Islamism has been shrouded in the grave-clothes of ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Khattâb: mcaning that duringthelifetime of that khalif, Islamism 
had not ceased to flourish and inerease, but that it began, on his 
death, to fail inio trouble and confusion. In the Kitâb al-Du'al al- 
Mwıqati‘ah,^ in the life of {al-Hâfiç Udin Allah) Abn Maymun 
‘Abd al-MajTd, prince of Egypt, it is stated that, in the year533, 
the people remained ihree months vvithout a qâdT; then Ibn 
al-Hutay’ah was chosen in the month of ghu ’1-Qa‘adalı, but he 
would only accept on condition of not judging according lo the 
rcligious law of the Fâlimite dynasty^; and as this could not be 
granted, another person was appointed .—Fası means native of 
Faz (or Fez), a great ciıy in Ma'^hrib near Ceuta, \vhich has 
produced a number of learned men. 


69. IBN AL-RIF.-\Î 

Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan ‘AH Ibn Abi 
’l'‘Abbâs Ahmad, generally knovvn by the name of Ibn al-Rifâl, 
was a holy man and a doctor of the scet of al-Şhafi‘î. l-le descend- 
ed from an Arabian Family and inhabited the Batâ’ih, in a village 
called Omm ‘AbTdah: he was there joined by an immense number 

1 Sce No. 24. noıc on Qar\fah. 

2 The work called al-Dual al‘Mımqtıti'ah (History of lııdepemleııl Dy- 
ııasties) forms four voiumcs, according (o Hdjji Khalifuh, and possesses great 
merit. il was vvriuen by ıhc vizir Jamâl al-Dîn Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali Jbn Abi Man- 
•şor Tâbir al-'Azdi, who dicd A. H. 623 ( A. D. 1126). 

3 The Faıimitcs \vcrc Shi'ılcs, and Ibn al-Hutay’ah appcars from \vhai hc 
says of ‘Umar, lo lıavc been a Siınnilc. 
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of sagirs, who place ıhe greatest faith in his words and bccamc 
his disciples. The order of dervishes called the Rifâ'î, or thc 
Batâ’ilıl, had him for founder; his followers perform exlraordinary 
actions, such as eating living serpems and going into burning fur- 
naces, of which they extinguish tlıe fire.* It is said ıhai in ıheir 
own country {the Batâ’ih), ıhey will ridc on lions and do other 
similar feats; they have lixed periods of general meeting, when in- 
numcrable faqTrs flock to them, and are then ali sustained at 
ıheir expcnse. Al-Rifa‘i died without issııe, but his brother left 
posterity v/ho have continued to inherit, lill this day; the presi- 
deney of the order and thc government of that country; bul it is 
needicss to expatiate on their history, as it is universally known. 
The shaykh Ahmad Ibn al-Rifâ‘î, though taken up with his devo- 
tional exercises, composed soıne poetry, from vvhich thc follovv- 
ing verses are said to be taken: 

'‘When my night ıs dark, my heart is troubled by the rccol- 
lectiön of you; I utter a plaintive cry like that of the ring-dovc. 
Över ine are clouds which rain down çare and grief, and under me 
are seas which that grief swells to overflovving. Ask Omm ‘Arar 
how her captive {lover) has passed the night ; shc frecs other 
captives, but him she leaves in bonds! He does not meet with 
dcath, yet in death he would find repose; nor does he meet v/iıh 
pardon, and so obtain his freedom.” 

Ibn al-Rifâ‘i persevered tili the last in his holy mode of life: 
he died on Thursday, 22 of the First Jumâdâ, 578 (Sepiember,* 
A. D. 1182), at Omm‘Abidah, aged uptvards of seventy years.— 
I found in the hadwriting of a member of his family that BiftVi 
means descendedJrom Rifg‘afı, who was an Arab by nation. 
Al-Batâih is the name given to a colleetion of villagcs situated in 
thc midst of ıhe waters bcıween Wâsit and Başrah: this region is 
\vcll known in ‘lrsq.- 


1 For an uccount of ıhc cxıraorUinary |>crformances of these dervishes, 
sec Lanc's Moılenı Egyplians. 

2 ilhe l<ııv groıııuh or mar^ha:) is ıhc name of an eMcnsivc 
coumry al ihc juncıion of Ihc Euphrates and Tigris. 


*2İ.—Eıl. 
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70. AHMAD ÎBN TULUN 

T!ıc emir Abu '[-‘Abbâs Alımad Ibn Talnn, loıd of Egypt, Syria, 
and thc frontier provinccs of Asia Minör, was appointed gover- 
nor of Egypt by the I^aiif al-Mu‘tazz Billsh (A. H. 254, A. D. 
868) and afteTwards took possession of Damascus, Antioch, the 
whole of Syria and the provinces on ils northern frontier, during 
the lime tliat al-Muwaffin Aba Ahmad Tallıah, son of al- 
Mutawakkil (and brotlıer of thc I^alif) aUMu'taınid, for whom 
he actcd as lieulcnanl, was engaged in war \vith the (insurgent) 
chief of the Zanj. Ahmad was a generous prince, just, brave 
and pious and able ruler, an unerring physioguomisı : he directed 
in person ali public alfairs, repeoplcd the provinccs, and inquired 
diligcntly into the condition of his subjccts. He liked men of 
learning, and kept every day on öpen table for his friends and 
the public; a monthly sum of oue thousand dinars' was employed 
by him in alms, and having becn consulted one day by his inten- 
dant, on thc propriety of giving anything to a woman who had 
coınc to solicit his charity, though she was respcctably dressed^ 
and had a gold ring on her finger, he rcturned this answer: “Give 
10 every one vvho holds out his hand to you.’* But \vith ali 
thcse qualities, he was too hasty iıi using thc sword, and al-Qudâ‘I 
relates that he counied the number of those whom Ibn Tnlûh 
put to death or who died in his prisons, and that they aınounted to 
eightcen thousand persons. He knew the Qu7 \'m by heart and was 
giftcd with a fine voicc: no one rcad that book more assiduously 
than he. “In the ycar 259 (A. D. 872-3), hcbuilt the mosque which 
bears his name, and is siıuated bettveen Old and Ne\v Cairo.” 
(This additional note is laken from a statement nıade by al- 
Far;îlı5np in his History; but al-Qucli‘i says in his khitat thai its 
consiruction was commcnced in the year 264 and fınishcd in 266 : 
(God alonc knovvs which is right !) The building of this edificc 
cost Ibn Tıılı'ın one Jıundrcd and twenty thousand dinars, accorû- 


I Abu'l-Miihâsin says,/e/ı 

2 Litctaüy: VVcarint; a vcil t/rir). Sce Lane's ıranslaıion of ılıc/t rnA/Vııı 
Ninhts, vol. J, pagc 52. 

.1 Abu Muhamınad ‘Abd Allah Jbn Mııhammiid al-Farg lııi is author of a 
sııpplcmcnt lo thc Clırcnicle of al-Tabari.— (Hajji Klıalirah). 
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ing to Ahmad Ibn Yûsuf, who wrotc the hislory of his life* Tûlnn, 
the father of Ahmad, was a slavc who had been sent with a 
number of others, by Nnh Ibn As'ad al-SâmanI, govenıor of 
Bukhârâ, as a preseni lo the ^alif al-Mâmnn in the year 200.— 
Tûlnn died A. H. 240 (A. D. 854-5); his son Ahmad was born at 
Sâmarrah, the 23 Ramadan A. H. 220, (Seplember*, A. D. 835). 
Some say that he was only Tolün’s adoptcd son: he entered 
Misr on the 21 or 23 Ramadan, 254 (Seplember,t A. D. 868) 
others say on Monday.J 25ıh of the month; he died of diarrhca^ 
in that City, On Sunday§ eve, the 20, or, according to al-Farghânî, 
the 10 of Dhu M-Qa‘dah, A. H. 270 (May A. D. 884). I have 
visited his tomb, which is in an ancient mausolem, situaled 
near the gate by the castle of Cairo, and on the road İcading to 
the lesser Qarâfah, at the fooc of Mount Muqattam.—Tûlnn is 
a Turkish name.3 —Sârnsm means dtscended for Sümân, anceslOT 
of the Saraanite kings who ruled Transoxiana and Khurâsân. 
The City of Sâmarrah was built by aNMu'taşim in year 220 (A.D. 
835); it is situated in the province of Trâq above Ba^çhdâd. In the 
lexicon called the Sâ/ıâh under the vvord rai, al-Jawharî indicates 
six different manners of pronouncing {and wriliııg) the name of 
this place, and the above is one of them; but this is not the place 
for giving ali these names;and besides, we have already mentioned 
them in the life of İbrahTm Ibn al-Mahdî.* 


71. MU'IZZ AL-DAV/LAT İBN BUWAYH 

Abu ’l-Husayn Ahmad Ibn Abı Şhuja* Buvvayh Ibn Fan- 
nakhusro Ibn Tamânt Idn Kûhî Ibn Şhîrzil al-Asshar {the less) Ibn 

1 Ahmad Ibn Yasuf Ibn al-Dâyah, AjIjJI, author of the, Hislory of 
Ahmad Ibn Talnn, died, according lo Hijji Khalifah. in 334 (A. D. 945-6). 

2 Literally: of looscness in the botvcis. 

3 Thisnamcis somctimeswriltcn T“yl'm, 

4 Scc No. 8. 

*20.—Ef/. 

ri3 or 15.—Erf. 

ÎMonday fcllon l’l Ramadan.— Ed. 

IFriday fcll on 10 May and 20 \vas SVodııcsday.— Ed. 
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ŞhVrk ıh Ibn Sli'r/il ııl-Akbar (r/i'i sn-atı'r) [bu ŞJılr3n Şhân Ibn 
ShTrfaunah Ibn Shist.in Shoı Ibn Sasan Fanı Ibu Şhanvazîl* Ibn 
Sıısnudh fbn Balırâm Gar al-Malik {ılte khıg) Ibn Yazdcgird Tbn 
Hurnıu/; K.crmin Shxn Ibn Sîp :r al-V[alik Ibn Sipnr Dhu ’l- 
Aklar'; ihc resi of ınis gencaiogical serics is known, as it ascends 
thronglı ıhc Sasaniic kıngs; so liıere is no necessity for farther 
dctuils.—Abu ’l-Hıısayn, surnanıed Mu'i/.z al-Da\vlal (l/ıe ex'dt<;r 
of th<‘ cnıpire), w:ıs lord of ‘Ir»q and al-Ahıvaz; he had lwo 
brolhers, \vhosc lives siıall bc given laler. and an uncle callcd 
‘Adad al-DavvIaı, sovcreign of Daylaın. The name of al-Aqla‘’ 
{t/ıc ın<ıUn<Hl) was also given lo hiın ‘"'•onı his luıving losı his lefı 
hand and soınc of the lingcrs of his righı under the folloıving cir- 
cumstances: VVlıilc ho was in (hc prime of life, he followed the 
parly of his brolher ‘İmad al-Da\vlat, and had gonc lo Kerman by 
his dircciion and ıhat of Rukn :ıl-DuwIat. İtiş other brother. The 
ItriiKC who govcrned thac comnry. on harning the approach of 
Mu'izz ai-Dawiar. retired to Siji.sian wiıiıouı ofTering any resıs- 
taııcc, and Icfı İtim ınastcr of llıe province. A trihe ol Rurds 
was ıhen in possession of somc districts in Kerman, and paid an 
annual iribııtc lo ıhc ruter of ıhat coıınlry, on condition ıhai ıJıcy 
should noı bc obliged to do homage.^ VVhen Mıı'izz al-Dawalı 
arrived. ıhcsc pcoplc seni him theirchicf, who obtainedfrom himthe 
piomise and ürm assurunce ıhal he would allo\v ılıem to acı aceord- 
ing to ihcir accoslomed habiıs: but Mu’izz ai-Davvlat havine bceıı 
advised by his sceretary to surprısc ihcm in a noclurnal c.spedition 
and scizc on thetr llocks and thcir trcasures. acted according to 
this counsel, and marciıcd towards them during ıhc night by a 
ruggcd moıınıain-path; but the Kurds, bcing aware of his ap- 
prouch, kıy in wail for him at a defile, and whcn hc came up 

1 The iimo!;i'aph MS. of Abu T-l-ada's unrırUs llıe T^trıklı CıızrtUılt. ıııul 
Ihc MSS. ol' Ibn Khallikiın lıaee rıırııisheı.l me wııh scvcıueen cupies of Ihis gen- 
ealogy: bul ıhcy ali ılisajjıcc. oilhcr omilling soınc links of ihc chain or «riling 
ıhc nanıcs ılilfercnily: Ihe lisl as here draıvn ııp is probably crroncoııs, and it 
may nol corrcspond wiıh thai rcally given by Ibn Khallikan; bul ıhis is a 
ınalıcr of trifling inıporluncc as ıhe desccnı of ıhc Uuıvayh fanıily rronı Ihc 
Sasanides appcars vcıy conlesiable.t 

2 l.itorally: To ırcaü his carpel. 

“M. dc Slane rcads il “.ŞhaıaziT’ Ibd Sisıuid.— Cd. 

•fTlıc gcncalogy given abovc tonfornıs lo Ibn Khallikân's aınograph.— Ed. 
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\viih his troops, tirey attacked him on ali sides, killing and mak- 
ing prisoners; a few only cscaped, and Mu'izz al-DawIat had 
his Icfc hand and soıne fıugers of ıhc righisiruck olT, and received 
so nıany wounds in ıhc head, and body that he fell stunncd 
among ıhc slain: he gol olT hovvever wilh his life, but ıhis adven- 
lurc is too long lo be related here. la thc year 334 of Ihe Hijrah, 
during the khalifai of al-Muslakfî, Mu'izz al-Dawlal sel ouı from 
al-Ah\vâz and cnıcred Baglıdsd on Salurday, llıh of ihe Firsi 
Jumsdü, 334 A. H. (Deceıiıber,* A. D. 945), taking possession of 
ıhat ciiy wiıhout resistancc.—Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzî slates uı 
his Shudhur al-‘Uqrıd, ıhat Mui'zz al-Dawlat began his life by sell- 
ing fîrewood, whıch he carried about upon his head; then he and 
his brolhcrs became masters of extensive province and their pros- 
periiy aitaincd its heighı. Ma'lzz al-DawIat was ihe youngest of 
the ıhrcc; hc governed ‘Irsq twenty-one ycars and deven monihs, 
and dicd at Baghdâd on Mondy, 17th of the later Rab'ı', A. H. 356 
(April.t A. D. 967); he was inlerred in his placc, but his bodywas 
afıerv.ards transported lo a mausoleum builı for ils rcception in 
ıhe ccnıeiery of ılıe Quaryşh (ncar Ba^^hdâd): hc sv^s born in the 
year 303 (A, D. 915). When on ıhe point of dcath, hc graıUcd 
liberıy to his ımmlnks, gave thc grealcr part of his property in 
alms, and corrccted nıany abuses. Abu ’l-Husayn Ainnad al- 
’Alavvî (a de.wndant of Ihc ’hHlif Ali) relales as follows: “1 wasone 
nighı in my housc, siluated on the bank of the Tigris, at the pass- 
age callcd Maşhra'at al-Qaşab, \vhich leads down to thc liver; 
the sky was cloudy, and there was ıhunder and lightning, and I 
hcard a voicc pronounce ihcsc words: 

‘When thou, O Abfl Husayn; hadsı atlained the hcight of 
ıhy desires; whcn thou wast in safely from the strokes of forlune 
and hadst ıvarded off its vicissiludes—then ıhe hand of death was 
stretehed forih towards thce, and thou didst take gold from Ihy 
treasury (<o fiil timi hand wlıiclı see.ımd to thep. to solicit thy 
gutıeıosily.)’ 

“And it was on ıhat very night thal Mui'zz al-Dawlat died.” 
He was succecded by his son ‘Izz al-DawIat Bakhtyâr' whose life 

• 2Q.—Ed. 

t 
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wc sluıll givc. The orthography of ıhc namcs Buwayh, Faunâkhu- 
srn and Tamam is that which.we havc here indicated, and were we 
not unwilling to lenghthen ihis nolice, we should mark the manner 
in which the names of his other ancestors should be pronounced; 
but, as thcy are here writıen correctly, Ihose who quote me lıave 
only to follovv my orthography.*—Wc shall noticc his brothers 
Tmad a)-Dawlat ‘Ali and Rukn al-Dawlat al-Hasan. 


72. NASR AL-DAWLAT İBN MARWAN AL-KURDÎ 

Aba Nasr Alımad Ibn Marwân Ibn Dastak al*KurdI {the Kurd 
of) al-Humaydi (of the iribe of Huınayd), surnamcd Nasr-aI-Dawlat 
(aid of empire), becamc possessor of Mayyâfâriqln and Diyar Bakr 
on the death of his brother Abn Sa‘id Maıişor Ibn Marvvân, who 
was assassinatcd in the fortress of al-Hattâkh,- on the night of 
Wcdnesday*, 5 of the First Jumadâ, A. H. 401 (Decernbcr, A. D. 
1010). Naşr al-Dawlat was a man highly fovoured by fortunc, 
and gifted with a lofty spirit; his government was jusı and his 
charactcr resolutc; the prosperity to \vhich he altained, and Ihc 
pleasures in which he indulged are bcyond the posvers of des- 
cription. Ibn aI-Azraq al-FariqT (native of Mayyciföıigln) says, 
in his History (of that city), that there is no instance of Nasr- 
al-DawIat’s having exacted money from any person czcepting 
one; he then gives an account of the circumstance, but there is 
no nccessity for repeating it here. He relates also that this princc 
never missed the hour of moming prayer, notwiıhstanding his 
addiction to sensual enjoyments; that he had three hundrcd and 
sixty concubines, with each of whom he passed a nignt cvery 

1 See noıc on “imperfcction of Arabic alphabet”. No. 19.—Ibn Khallikâp. 
could never havc suspected the strange alterations made in this very gcnealogy 
by the copyists of his work. 

2 According to Abu ’I-Fida, in his Gcography, this placc is situated 
in the province of Diyâr Bakr.—The rise of the Bano Marwao and the death of 
Mansar, surnamcd Mumahhid at-DawIat (regülatör of the empire) are related in 
the Annals of Abu ’l-Fida, vol. 2, page 569." 

♦Thursday night according to autograph which fcll on 14 Dcccmbcr.— Ed. 
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year, and thal it was only on thc samc night of thc rollo\ving 
year it fell to the turn of the samc person to mcct hiın again. 
Tlıis writer reiales also thal Nasr al-Dasvlat alloiied a fıxed 
time every day (o thc examination of State affairs, to plcasurc. 
and to the society of his family and friends: he Icft a nunıci'oııs 
posterity, The pocts of that time wcnt to see him and celcbraie 
his praises, and they immortalised his glory in their pocıns. İt 
may be remarked, as an cxample of thc good forııınc \vhich 
attended him, that he had for vizrls iwo persons wIıo lıad served 
khalifs in the saıne capacity; thc one \vas Abu ’1-Qâsim al- 
Hıısayn, surnamed İbn al-Maghribi, autlıor of the Dhvraı con- 
taining poelieal writings and prose epistles,^ and of otltcr 
celebrated works; he had acted as vizTr to thc khalif of Egyyı. 
and on İcaving him, went to tlıe emir Nasr al-Dawlat, and was 
vizîr to him îwice: thc other was Aba Nasr Ibn Jahir, who on 
quitıing his service, became vizir at Ba'hdad. (The lives of ıltcse 
t\vo persons shall be given.) Nasr al-Dawlat coniinucd in the 
enjoyment of good fortune and every pleasure tili hisdetılh, which 
occıırred on thc 29lh Şha\vwâl, 453 (November,* A. D. 1061): 
he was interred in thc Mosquc of al-MuhdaUıa; or, according 
to another accoani, in the castlc of al-Sidil!i, whcncc his body 
\vas afıervvards removed to the vault of the Banu Marsvaiı 
adjoining thc Mosqııe of al-Mul;.dathah. He had lived 77 years, 
fifty-two of \vhich (or by another siatemcnl, forty-two) hc passed 
as sovcreign. Mayy'‘fariğin is so wcll kno\vn that it is ıınnecos- 
sary to fix tlıe orthograghy of its name; Al-Mtı'ulaîhah is a rib'M- 
ouıside the City af Moyyârsriqîn; al-SidUh is thc name of a 
domc siıuaicd in thc castle (of thc ■“ani'' city), and built npon 


1 Such is ıhc mcaning of ıhc espression öl_j.j.\J| 

2 The rib'ıls 'vere lonificU harracks situated along ıhc fronliers ol' ılıc 

Muslini empiro. Al an carly pcriocl, ıhcrc ıvcrc not Icss ıhan ten ıhousand in 
thc province of Transoxiana alone. Travcllcrs, on arriving al a rıiS/. found 
every accommodaiion graıis. Thesc cstablishıncnıs 'vere supportcd by govern- 
mcnı, and their revenuos 'vere incrcased by ıhe gifls of privalc individuals. 
andby ıi’oçAtsccNo. 21 noteon cstabllshcd in ıhoir favour by pious 

Musliıns. Military service in a rib'it 'vas considered as an acı of religion.— 
(Tor furiher pariicıılars on thc subjccı. see the exlrac(s from Ibn liaıvunal, 
in ıhe Geography of Abu ’l-Fadâ, pages 235 and 487 of the Arabic tcxt.) 

• 16.—£d. 
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ıhroe pillars; SiılHli is a Pcrsian word signifying thren pıvpsA — 
N;ur a!-Dawlat \vas succccded by his son Abu ’1-Qâsim Naşr, 
Mirnaıucd Ni^âm al-Din. 


73. AL-MUSTA‘LT 

Abu- ■1-Qssinı Ahmad. surnaıncd aI-Musta‘lI {the aspiring), 
v.as son of a'-Muslanşir Ibn al-Zahir Ibn al-Hâkim Ibn al-'Azîz 
Ibn al-Mu'izz Ibn al-Mansur Ibn al-Qi’im tbn al-Malıdl Ubayd 
Allâlı: \vc shall givc tlıc rest of his genealogy and State the naturc 
of the disagreement respeeting il \vhcn wc rclatc the life of 
al-Mahdi, in the ieitcr‘uj'/ı. Al-Musta'li. succcedcd his faihcr 
al-Mnst;tnşir in the governmenl of Egypt and Syria; during his 
rcign, tltc poNver of ıhat dyoasty- was impaircd and its auıhority 
weakeııcd, their poLiıical influcnce-* having ccascd in most of the 
Syriaıı cities, and the provinces of ıhat counıry having fallen 
iulo ılıc pessession of the Turkoınans on one hund, and the 
Franks on the oiher; (ınay üod frust."ite their projecisi) This 
pcoplc enlercd Syria and cncanıped before Antioelı in the month 
of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dalı, A. H. 490 (November, A. D. 1097); ıhey 
obtained poisession of it the 16 Rajab, 491 (20 of June, A. D. 
1098); in the following year ıhey lool: Ma'arrat al-Nu‘rnân, 
• and in the ınoıuh of ŞJja'bâıı of ıhc saıno year (July, A. D. 1099), 
ıhey became iıusters of .Terusalenı, after a siegc of ınorc than 
’lorıy days. This city was taken on a Friday morning; during 
ılıe eıiiiıing \veck, a great nıultitude of Muslims perished, and 
upwaıds of sevemy thousand \vere slain in the Masjid al-Aqşâ 
(or Mosquc of -Umar). An immense quantity of gold and 


1 in Pcrsian a.'. s 

2 ıbn Kballikan ınoans here ıbc: dynasly; bul as hc doos not 

.ulnıitıheiı dcsecnt Trom FA.iınah, ılaughtcr of Muîıanımad, he refuses Ihcm 
ılıas liılc. 

3 Their polıtiral iııjlııcjıce, or ınorc csaeıly, incir uıtssion., Scc nolc on 
niis.siniarios. No. 10. aınt M. de Saey's Exposc de la Religion des Drıtzes 
luın. I. 
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silvor vascs werc takcn from thc Sa.'vhari (by Ihe invaders). Tlıc 
fail of this City causcd aa cxtreıne commotion tlıroughout ali 
thc laııd of ıhc Islamisın. We slıall again touch on this circuıns- 
tance in ıhc life of nl-Afdal Shîhanshâh (sce in ıhc lettcr şhin.) 
This al-Af<lal, surnamed [tike /li-t fathrr-) Amir al-Juynsh (coın- 
mander oj tlıe troops) had taken Jcrusalem from Suknıan İbn 
’UrtuqJ on Friday, 25 Ramadan, A. H. 491,* or (as it stated 
by some) in thc month of Sha‘bân.t 489; he then appointed a 
governor to rule it in his name, but this person, bcing unablc 
to resist thc Franks yielded thc City up to tlıem: had il bcen in 
thc possession of thc ’Urluq faınily, iı would ha ve becn betler 
for thc Müslim people! During the adıninistration of al-Afdal, 
the Franks becami masters of many towns on ıhe Syrian coast; 
they took Caifa* in the monıh of Shawwâl, A. H. 493,î and 
QaisSriyah (C«c.çor(«) in 494. Al-MuslaTı did nol possess the 
İcast aulhoriiy during the vizirat of al-Afrlal. Iı was in his reign 
thal Nizîr, his cldcr brother, fled lo A!exandria; thiı Mizâr 
was the ancestor of the Ismailites; possessors of 
al-Alaıncıl and othcr casiles; his advcntures arc well known. 


1 /4/-Ş<7İ. Iı'■n (f/ıe i/ü/ıe): ıhc cUapcl sinıalcd ncar ıhc mosquo Tcundcd 
at Jcrusalem by ‘Umar on ıhc sile of ıhc ancient lempic. is so cr.llcJ from its 
bcing buih över wlıat ıhc Muslims suppose lo bc ıhc ideııtical ntone which 
served ıhc palriarch Jacob as a pillo\v. whcn he had Ihc visipn of Ihc 
Ladder. 

2 “Hc bore ihc samc liılc’s as his father:" 1 OâjtJLj (et- 

fJmvayri, MS. of the Bib, du Roi, No. 702 A). 

3 Jcrusalem then bclongcd 10 Tâj al-Dınvlal Tuıush al-Saljnqi. who hııd 
granicd iı in fcc Anlail lo thc emir Şukmûn. Al-Afdal cmpowcrcd Iftijçhar 
al-Da\vlal lo govern ıhe citv, as licıılcnant lo al-Musia'li.— 

4 Caifu is thc Europcan v>romınciaıion of ıhc name; in Arabic il si 
vvriilcn and pronounccd lioy/oh. 

*27 August, 1098.— Ed. 

t J uly-Augusl.— 1096.— Ed. 

JAugıısl 1100.— Ed. 
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but too loug to be related here.ı AI-Musta‘lI was born at Cairo 
on the 20th of Muharram, A. H. 469 (August, A. D. 1076*); he 
was proclairned khalif in the ycar 487 A. H. (A. D. 1094t), on the 

1 Al-Nuwayri gives the history of Nizâr in thesc tcrms: 

“A'l-Musia‘li was proclairned khalif on Thursday moming, 18 of Ülı u 
’l-I^ijjalı, A. H. 487: il was£>l-Afdal Amir al-Joyo^ who brought this about; 
for, on the dcath of al-Mustanşir Billâh he entered the Castlc (of Cairo) in ali 
haste and seatcd him (ul-Musta‘Ii) on the throne of the empire, and sent to his 
brothers Nizâr, ‘Abd Allith, and ImA'il, to inform them of their father’s death 
and desiring them to comc quickly. On arriving, they saw their youngest 
brother scated on the throne of the khalifat. at which they wcrc filled with 
indignation, when al-Afdal said to them; “Go forward and kiss the carth in 
the presence of God and of our lord al-Musta'Ii Billahi Do him homagc, 
for it is he whom the imam a!-Mustanşir BiIiah hath positively dcelared as his 
successor to the khalifat." To this Nizar ans-.vered: “I would rather be cut 
to pieces than do homage to one younger than myselt, and moreover I 
possess a document in the handwriting of my father, by which he names me 
his succcssor, and I shall go and bring it. He then withdrew in haste to get the 
paper, and wcnt to Alexandria: al-Afdal sent after him to bring him back, 
but no one kncw whithcr he was göne or how he went. So al-Afdal was in 
great troublc. Some relate, however, that when al-Mustanşir Biliah dicd, his 
son Nizar, who was the Wali ’l-'AhtI (or khalif-elecO. toofc his seat on the 
throne and desired homage to be done to bimself; but al-Afdal rcfused (/o 
permi! this), through dislike to Nizar, and he had a meeting wiıh a number of 
cmtrs and men of rank, to whom he said, that Nizar was comc to the age of 
manhood, and they could not hope to escape his severity; so 
the best thing to be done was to do homage to bis youngest brother 
Abu ’1-Qasiaı Ahmad. This plan was approved of by ali except Mahmad 
(MaSammad?) Ibn Maşşal aI-MaiikI, wJıo had received from 

Nizâr the promise of being named vizîr and geDeral-.in-ehicf in 
placc of al-Afdal; in conscqucnce, he informed Nizâr of what hewa$doing; 
but al-Afdal hastencd to proelaim Ahmad Ktjalif under the name of al-Musla'li 
Billâh, and having placed him on the throne of the empire, he himsclf sat 
down in the vizir's scat, and having introduccd the imâm‘Ali Ibn al-Kahhâl 
chief qâdi of Misr, wiıh the slıııhâd (legal witnesses), he caused al! the Icad- 
ing men of the empire to takc the oath of allegiancc to al-Musta‘li: he then 
vvent to Ismâ'il and ‘Abd Allah, who wcre under arrest in the mosque at the 
Castlc. and informed them that the oath of allcgiansc had becn taken to the 
ord al-Musta‘li. and that he' had sent his s.ılutations to them, and given them 
the choice of swcaring allegiancc to him or not; to tshich they replicd that 
they ncknowlcdgcd his authority, since God had preferred him to themselves. 
They therefore took the oath, and a certifıcnte to that elTect having bcen drawn 

(Continued on page 250) 

t29 Dcccmbcr.— Ed. 


*24 August.— Ed. 
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festival of Ghadir Khumm* whiclı is celcbrated on ihc 18 of 


(ContİHuedfrom page 249) 

up, was rcad in thc presence of tbc omîrs by ıhc şhnrif Tljanâ' al-Mulk 
Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-Husayni, who was a \vrilcr in ıhe Chanccry 
Office {see imle on Cltaı>cery, No. /•^.) Nizâr and his brothor‘Abd Allah then 
fled to Alcxandria xviıh Mahmad Ibn Ma.ssâl; ıhe governor ol that cily was 
Naşir al-Dawlat Istikin al-Turki {the Torİc), oııc of thc Mamloks of 'Amir 
al-Jııygşh {,whose life will befoundin Ibn Khallikün's work): having bcon in- 
formed by ıhcna of ıhc circumstanccs, and obinining ıhc pronıise of ıhe vizirat 
for himsclf, hc look ıhc oalh of allcgiancc to him (Nizâr), and ıhe peoplc of thc 
city did ıhc samc; Nizâr ıhcn rcccivcd ıhe surnamc of al-Mus;afâ li-Dîn illâh 
ithe chosenfor God'sreligion). Thcn, in Ihe monlh of Mııharram, ’ A. H. 488, 
al-Afdal wcnt forth with iroops lo attack Nizâr, Iftikin, and İbn Maşşâl, who 
met İlim as hc approached Alcxandria, and aflcr a smart conıcsl, put him and 
his men to flight. Hc thcn returned to Misr, and Nizâr, assisıcd by a paıiy 
of (Bedwin) Arabs, laid wastc most of thc couniry lo ıhe norih of Mişr. 
AI-Afdal marehed again to Alcxandria, and continued lo besiege it tili thc 
month of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah. Whcn ıhis ıınfavourable sıatc of affairs was at 
its hcight, Ibn al-Masşâl had a dream, on which he consultcd a forcign 
(asirologer) ıhe ncxt morning: “Mcthoughl,” said hc, “I was on horscback, 
and al-Afdal tvalking in my train;" on which ıhc forcigner remarked, that he 
who walked on thc earth was to possess il. On hcaring ihis, İbn MaŞ-Şâl 
colleeted his wcallhand Ilcd to Lukk, a villagc ncar Barqa, and from 
that time Ihc powcr of Nizâr and Iftikin dcclincd, and Ihcy wcrc obliged ro 
ask al-Afdal to spare Ihcir lives. On his making a promise to that cfiect, 
Ihe gates of Alexandria wcrc opened to al-Afdal who entered it, and having 
seizcd on Nizâr and Iftikin, hc sent them to Misr, and Nizâr was never sccn 
after: it is even saıd that al-Afdal had him shul up bctvvccn two wails tili hc 
died. Nizâr was born on thc 10 of ıhc First Rabî‘, A. H. 437.* As for 
Iftikin, it was nflerwards dcelured to thc public that hc had been put lo dcalh. 
Ibn al-Masşâl received a Icitcr from Al-Afdal, inviting him to return to Mişr, 
which he did, and was honourably rcccivcd by him.” (At-Nnwayri MS. of 
thc Bib. du Rol, No. 702 A.) 

Compare this passage with thc extracı of Mirkbond given by M. d« 

m hn Memoire suf les Assassins. Ibn JKhallikân says tbat Nizâr wai 
thc ancestor of grandfather of the Ismailites or mastfr of r/ıemission; this also 
accounted for by Mir^ond (sec thc samc A/e;ııoıre),who States that a chief of 
the Ismilite dynasty, callcd Hassan, son of MaŞammad İbn Buzurk-Umid 
pretended to be dcıcendcd from Nizâr, son of al-Mustansir. M. de Sacy's 
Mtmoire sur Its Assassins and expose de ’l-Hisloire de Drıizes furnish every 
iaformation respeeting the Ismailites. These t'vo work$ cannot be too 
highly praised. 

1 The only Müslim sect which cclchratcs the festival of Ghadir Khumm 


•25 September, 1045.—EVf. 


(Continued on page 251) 
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Bbu ’l-Hijjah, and he died at Misr on the 16 o'afar, 495 (Decem- 
ber A. D. 1101*). 


74. IBN AL-MASHTUB 

Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad. son of the emir Sayf al-Din Abu ’l- 
llasan ‘AİT Ibn Ahmad Ibo Abi ’l-Hayjs' Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi’l- 
Khalîlr Ibn Marzuban al-Hakkârl, surnamed/Imad al-Dîn {support 
of religion), was generally known by the appellatioo of Ibn al- 
Mashtnb (son of tho scaırcd): his fatltcr being called al-Maşhpıb 
from having a scar on his face. Ibn al-Mashtnb was a power- 
ful emir, greatly respecıcd by [nnıicnıporary) princcs. and consi- 
dcred as thcir equal'; he was a high-minded man, cxtremely 
gcneroiıs and noble in his conduct, brave. and possessing a 
lofty spiril, so that ihose princes stood in awc of him. His 
entcrprises against them are so well known that it is not neces- 
sary to givc a relation of them here.2 He was an emir of the 
empire founded by Salalı al-Din. who had conceded to him 
the revenue of Naplus, after allotıing one-third of it to the 
support of Jerusalem; this happcned on the dcatlı of Maihtab, 
\vho held Naplus in fief. Abu ’l-Hayja’, his grandfather. was 
lord of al-‘Imadiyah {Amndia) and a number of (olher) casiles 
in the counıry of the Hakkais' Ibn al-Maşhtnb coniinued in 

{Conıhnıctl from pa^ı- 250) 

(.the poiKİ of Khunim'), is ıhat of ılıc 5h'ite>. Tlıcy relaıe that ‘Ali and 
Muhamınad being al a placc of this name, lying half W3y between Makkah 
and Medînah, the Prophet, by a solemn deetaration, appointed ‘Ali his 
successor. (See dc Szcy's Chrestomathic. t. I. p. 193.—Abu’I-Fidâ. in his 
Ccography. Arabic tcxt, p. 84, fi\es the pronunciation of the wOrd Khımım.') 

1 Syria was at tirit time in the hands of many feudatory and ııearly 
independent princes. 

2 For the indiealion uf the pıineıpal cveıus of iıis life. 1 sluıll lefer the 
i'cader to M. Hamaker's «ork. cntiılcd; E.vpediıionıım a Grnlch Fmncisgue 
aılversııs Dinıyallıam ııaıraılo. pp. 95 and 99. in the notes. 

3 The Tıırkoman tribc.of HakkCır po.ssessed the couniry to Ihe ııoi'llı^ast 
of Mosul. 

*11 Decenıbcr.— Ed. I M.deSlanc gıvesîHof/f.— Eıl. 
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high power and lionour lill thc year in which thc Franks arrived 
at Damiettai whea hc actcd in the nıanner which is publicly 
known, and which I shall give an account of in the life of al- 
Malik al-K 5 inil .2 He then quitted Egypt, and was reduced to 
such a strait, that in the monlh of the Second Rabr, he \vas 
besieged in the castle of Tali Ya'far.^situated between Mosal* and 
Sinjâr: the history of this circumstancc is well known.^ Then thc 
cmîr Badr al-Din Lola, Atabek and lord of Moşal, entered into 
correspondence vvith him, and having succcedcd in allaying his 
apprehensions by deceitful proniises, prevailed on him to sur- 
render, and swore to observe the condilions which he had offercd. 
In consequence of this, Ibn al-Maslıtab went to Moşal, but was 
not there long when Badr al-Dîn arrested him; this was in the 
year 617 (A. D. 1220); hc then sent him to al-Malik al-Aslıraf 
Muzafifar al-Din hoping to gain his favour by this action, as in thc 
last casc, it was against him that Ibn al-Maşhtob had revolted. AI- 
Malik al-Aşhraf sent his prisoner to the castle of Harran where he 
was put into closc confinement in a narrow dungcon, and chained 
with heavy fettcrs and handcuiTs; it is reportcd tliat {in this \vretch- 
ed State) his beard and clothes swarmcd \vith vermin; so I was told 
when a boy, and he yet alive. I have been informed that a per- 
son who had been in the service of Ibn Maşhtob, wrote İn his 
behalf the follovving distich and sent it to al-Malik al-Aşhraf; 

“O thou, \vhom thc revolving spheres favour vvith continued 
happiness; thou art not a king {malik), but an angel {malak). Thy 
mamlok Ibn al-Maşhtub is dying in prison; set him free, for thou 
alone canst do it, or God.” 

1 Litenılly; T/ıeyfor which was ıhc 615th of the Hijrah 

(A. D. 1218). 

2 Ibn al-Muşbvnb wishcd to dcposc al-Malik al-Kamil, sultân of Egypt, 
and placc a brothcr of that princc, al-Malik al-Ffı’iz, on thc thronc.—(Scctho 
Annals of Abu '1-Fidâ.) 

3 The name of this castle is also vvrilten Tali Ya'far, jSjlİ, Tali A'afar, 

mA al-Tallal-A‘far. It lics bcıvvccn Moşal and Sinjâr; is built on an 

isolated, hili, and possesses a spring of ııntvholcsomc watcr. {Marâsid al- 

ittaır.) 

4 Scc Abu ’l-Fida’s Annals, year 617. 

•M. dc Slanc gives .Musul.—Cd. 
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Ibn al-Maşlıtûb continued in bondago tili lıis death, \vhich 
look place in the monttı of the Second Rabr, A. H. 619 (Aprıl, 
A. D. 1222). His daughtcr huilt him a mausoleum at the gatc of 
Râs ‘Ayn, to which city his corpse was traıported from Harran, 
and therc buried: this lonıb I have myself seen.—During his con- 
fınemenl, the fo1lowing distich was addresscd to him by a literary 
man: 

‘•O Ahmad; thou hast never ceased to bc •Inıâd al-Din {the 
support of refigion). O bravest of thosc who ever tvielded lance! 
despair not ! though thou licst in thcir prison; {the patriarch) 
Joseph rcmaincd in prison for ycars.** 

This thought is taken from the following verses, \vhioh form 
part of a pocm composcd by aNBuhturi: 

"Is not the example of God’s Prophet, Joseph, a sulhcicnt 
consolation for him who, like thee, is imprisonedanan unjusta nd 
false accusation? He long remained in bondage \vith paticnt 
resignation, and patient resignation nıadc him masler of an 
empire.” 

The emir 'Intâd al-Din vvas born about the ycar 575 (A. D. 
1179); and 1 rcad in a ietter written by al-Qâdi al-Fâclil, that al- 
Maşhtüb wrolc to Salâh al>Dln, informing him of the birth of this 
son, and that another of his wivcs was pregnant. The anstver to 
this İetter was drawn up by al-Qâdi al-Fâdil, who wrotc as follovvs: 
"The EmTr’s İetter, annouiteing two children, has been rcceived; 
up to the present moment circumstances have been aided by divinc 
favour, and as for the {ehild) whiclı coıneth, may God write that 
it specd its way in safety! We are rejoiced by the star \vhieh hatlı 
risen from behind its veil; and we hope for joy from the fruh 
stili remaining in the bud.”‘ As for Sayf al-Din al-jMashtab, 
father of ‘Imâd al-Dîn, he and Bahs al-Dîn Qarâq{işlı (whose life 
shall be given later) were stationed in Acre by Salâh al-Din, ıvhen 
the enterprises of the Franks excited his apprehensions for the 
safety of that city. Al-Maşhtab remained there tili the Franks 
laid siege to it and took it. Having escaped,^ he joined Salâh al- 
Din at Jerusalem, on Thursday, İst of the lattcr Jumâdâ, A. H. 

1 Literally: /n its spaıhe; a metaphor taken from the date-tree. 

2 Al-Muşhtab and the troops which üefcndcd Acre had bcon madc (pri- 
soners of war; Richard Cocur-de-Lion caııscd Ihc garrison to bc put to death, 

tContiıuted on pagc 254) 
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588.Ibn Şhaddad says (//ı his hisloryy: “Tlıc sul^n wa$ with 
his brother al-Malik al-‘/\dil whcn al-Maşhtûb cntered uncxpect- 
edly: hc rose up and embraccd liim \viih c.\lrenıe joy, and, having 
caused ıhe others to w‘thdaw, hc continucd in conversaıion with 
him for a long pcriod.” Al-Mashhıb died at Naplus on Thursday. 
26 Sha\vwâl. A. H. 588 (Novcmber, A. D. 1192 y); such is 
the daic given by ‘İmâd al-Din al>Ispalıân'ı in his work cntitled 
al-Barq as-Shâmi; but Ibn Shaddâd says. in his history of Salâh 
al-Din, thal his death took place at Jerusalem, on Sunday, 23rd 
Shawwâli of that year-. He was intcned in (ıhe cotırl of) his 
housc. aftcr funeral prayers had been sa:d över hini in the Great 
M-Osque (al-MasJhi al-Aqşû). Nonc of Salalı al-Din's emîrs \verc 
on an equality \vith him. nor cven appoachcd him, m rank and 
influcnce. Thcy uscd lo cali him ıhc grand emir, ıhis bcing tlıc 
litle by \vhicli he \vas knoını, and \vhich \vas borne by no oiher. 
I found the following nole in the handwriti’ig of al-qâdî al-Fâdil; 
“News has been receivcd of the death of Sayf al-Din al-Mashtnb. 
emir and prince of the Kurds: hc dicd on Sunday. 22 Slıawwâl§ 
of this year, at Jerusalem. His pay,^ which was furnished out of 
ıhc reveıvues of Naplus and other places. aınounlcd to threc hun- 


(CoıtliımuJ frompa!;e 25Jt 

but sparce! soınc of the chiels in CApeclalioıı ol' ubtnıniny fıonı ıheın" a ricll 
raiisom. 

t This is ıhe history of Salah al-Din pııhiısheJ by Schullcns. in Arabit 
and Latin under Ihc title of Saladinî Vita et rti Cestoa the passaçe citcd here 
is to bc found on pagc 223. 

2 Seo Saladini Vita d res GeStoe. page 2<iS. 

.I Litcrally; His brcad. The ıncaning ol' this \vord is prel'eelly cenain. 
M. de. Sacy has ııoliced il in Ihe Memoirrı d 'l-/nsliıtd. lonı. 7. pp. 79. 104. 

*Accordiııg lo Ihe calendar prepared by Hdıiard Maliler (a Cennaıı 
Schular) il \yas Sunday. 14 Jııne. 1102 Tlıc name of the day i; not tlcar in 
ıhc aulograph.—W 

t5 Novenıber.— Ed. 

îlst Noıember. The daıe is nol cicar İn ıhe aııiagraph but it is 
probably 22 Rhaw\val. olhervvisc the rornıer dalc shoııUl be advaneed by one 
day and ıhe sainc is legihle in the autograph.— Ed. 

SVide abovc remarks.— Ed 
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dred ılıousiind diııars* at thc epoch of his death; Icss ıhan onc 
hundrcd days clapscd betıvcen his cscapc from captivity and the 
term of his existcnce. Glory lo Him who livcth and dieth not; 
who ovcrthrovveth the cdihccs of man! Time is a judge excmpt 
from blame!” I nıay observc that the cxprcssion, who overthroweth 
the edifices of man, is analogous to onc which occurs in a verse 
givcn in the Hnma-sah- : 

“The death of Qays is not the death of a single man; it is 
the edihce of a peoplc which has bcen overthrown.” 

This verse forms part of an elcgy composcd by ’Abadah Ibn 
al-Tabîb on the death of Qays Ibn ‘Aşim al-TamImi; the samc 
who came from the desert to ıhc blessed Prophet with the embassy 
of the Bann Tamim, in the ninth ycar of the Hijrah, when he bc- 
eame a Müslim. The Prophet then said of him : “This is ıhc 
chief of those who dwell in tents.”-’ He was a man of intel- 
ligence, and celebrated for his prııdence and authority (among the 
tribes). The manner of parsing the preceding verse is a subjcct 
of discussion for the learned in the Arabic ianguage, but this is 
not the proper placc for entering into that subjcct.* Abn Tam¬ 
ınım gives this verse along wilh t\vo others in his (Hamüsah) 
ehapter of elcgics; they run thus: 

“On thec be the bicssing of God, O Qyas, son of '.Âsim! 
On thec may his merey alight, as long as he may deign to show 
merey; such is the salutation of one who is the target of adversity; 
of one who, coming from afar to visit thy country, salutes thec 
stili. The death of Qays is not the death of a singlc man; it is tho 
cdifice of a peoplc which has bcen ovcrthrown.” 

Qays Ibn ‘.Aşirn was the first person, who anterior to ılıe 
introduetion of Jsİamism, buried alive his fcmale children (he ıras 


1 The Ayyubiic ıtınûr wüuU 1 now havc an inlrinsic valuc of from 13 to 14 
shillings sıerling. 

2 Sec Freytags Hantjsah, pagc 367. 

3 Literally: Of ıha camels'-hair peoplc. The Bcdtvins sıÜI eover thcir 
tents with a son of black ctoth made of camols' bair. 

4 Aı-Tabrîzî, in hjs commcntary on the Ha/rnsah, noticcs ıhis point of 

discussion; it is simply this; (be word (death), is in (he nominativc or 

accusativc casc? 
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hıdıtced to do so) through jealousy {for their homur), and bccause 
pride would not allow him to givc them in raarriage.' This (inhıı- 
man practice) was foUowed by the rest of tlıe nation, tiH abolished 
by the Müslim religion. The emir Badr al-DIn Lnin died on 
Friday, 3rd Şha'ban, A. H. 657 (July, A. D. 1259*), in the 
citadel of Moşal, and was buried there in a chape!; hc was thcn 
about eighty years of age. 

1 “Cais fiU d’Accm issu de Muncar issu dc Sa’d fıls dc Zcidmenat fils 
de Temim, poetc ct gucrricr illustrc, vecut du temps dc l'idolatrie ct dc 1 islam- 
isme. II etait un dc ccux qui eotcrraicnt Icurs fillcs vivantes. II se (it musul- 
man, ct surs'ccut a Mahomet. Son prenom etait Abou Ali. Mou- 
charmradj ,dcla tribu dc Ycchkor. dans une incursion contrc les 

banou Sa’d, enlcva unc femme nommee Ramim Ju*.l 

niece, par sa mere, dc Cais ben Acem. Cclui-ci alla la redemander a Moucha- 
mradj cn lui proposant unc raocon. Mouchramradj dit a Ramim de choisir si 
cUe voulait rester auprcs dc lui ou retoumer dans sa (amille. EUc prefera rester. 
Cais, indigne contre les femmes, revint a sa tribu, ct cn arrivant il enterra vivan¬ 
tes ses iîlles, el s’imposa la loi dc traiter Ic meme toutc fille qu'il aurait a 
l’avenir. Les Arabes iraiterent cet cxemplc; les principaux et les pluş noblcs 
d’cntre cux cntcrraicnt leur filles, de peur qulcUesc ne fussent faites prisonnicres 
et que leurs famiUcs nc (urent deshonorees a causc d'ellcs."—/l//ın/w. t. III, 
pp. 235—6-Une autrc version dc ce (ait se trouve danc Mcidani, au proverbe 

“Cais fils d'Accm a pu propager par son cxcmplc ct rendre plus commun 
p anni les Arabes l’usagc d’enterrer les fiUes vivantes. mais cet usagc existait 
deja avant lui, ou du moins on tuait d’unc maniere quelconquc des fillcs au 
moment dc leuı naissancc. Car on lit dans la vic du pocte Amrou fils de Col- 
thoum ^AîhSni, II, 361), qucMohaIhil, frerc dc Colaib. ordonna a sa (emme 
Hind, ]orsque’cllc accoucha dc Lcila, de turc cette fille. Hind, au lieu d’cxccu- 
ter cet ordre, cacha Lcila, qui dcpuis fut mere d’ Amrou ben Colthoum. 
Mohalhil est anterieur de 40 ou 50 aos a Cais ben Acem. Apres avoir embrasse 
l’islamisme, Cais entrant un jour ehez Mahomet le trouva tenant entre ses bras 
unc petite fille qu'il baisait. II lui dit: Qu’cst-ce quc cette petite brebis que tu 
flaires?-C’cst ma fille, repondit Mahomet.—Par Dicu! poursuivit Cais, j'cn ai 
eu beaucoup comme ccla, ct je les ai toutcs enterrees, sans cn flairer aucunc.—II 
faut que Dieu, rcpljqua Mahomet. ait privc ton cocur dc tout sentiment d'hum- 
anite." {Aghjııi, 111, 236.) 

“Cais renia l’islamismc apres la mort dc Mahomet, ct crut a ta prophetesse 
Sedjah et a Mossailama. Khalid fils de Wâlid, dans son expedition du Ycmâma, 
otj Mossailama fut tuc, fit prisonnier Cais ben Acem, qui n'cehappa a la mort 
qu’cn jurant qu’il n’etait venu auprcs de Mossailama quc pour lui redemander 
un de ses fils qu’il lui avait cnlcvc." (Agitnııi, III. 239.) 

*25 July.—Ht/. (Coniinued on page 2S7) 
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75. SALÂH AL-DTN AL-IRBILİ 

Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Alımad Ibn ‘Abd al-Sayyid Iba Şha'bsn Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Jsbir Ibn Qalıtîn al-Irbilî (jiative of Arbdd), 
surnamed Salalı al-Dîn {»’dfare of religion), bclonged to a great 
Family of Arbela. and was hrıjib^ to Muzaffar al-Dln Ibn Zayn 
al-Din, lord of that city. Having incurred the displeasurc of his 
master, he was imprisoncd for some lime; and on his libcralion, 
in the year 603 (A. D. 1206-7), he left Arbela and proceeded to 
Syria in company with al-Malik al-Qâhir Bahâ al-Din Ayyab, son 
of al-Malik aI-‘Adil. He then enlered intothe service of al-Malik 
al-Mughîth {another), son of al-Malik al-'Adil. who had known 
him at Arbela, and no\v treated hiın with great kindness. On the 
death of Muijhuh, Salah al-Din passed into Egypt and was attach- 
ed to the service of al-Malik al-Kâmil; the esteem in which he was 
held by this prince became so great, that he entered into higher 
favour with him than any other had hitherto been able to effect; he 
was specially chosen as the companion of his private moments, 
and raised to the rank of emir. Salâh al-Dîn was a man of supe- 
rior merit and possessed considerable informaıion in different Scien¬ 
ces; I have been informed that he knevv by heart {Aba Hcunid) al- 
Ghazzâlî’s treatise on junsprudenc.e, entitled Al-Khulöşah; he wıote 
also some good poetry and composed elegant disiichs, by which 
talent he gained the favour of ıhesc princes. In the month of 
Muharram 618 (March, A. D. 1221), whcn al-Malik al-Kâmil was 
at al-Manşurah to oppose the progress of the Franks, his favour- 
able dispositions towards Salâh al-Dîn wcre altcred, and having 
caused him to be arrested. hc sent him to the castle of Cairo, 
whcre he remained in close confinement tili the month of the 


{Cdiırhıııcd irompaye 256) 

“Abdu, ou Obda fıls d'Auabib, dont io veritabk nonı eiaiı Vezid fıls 
d'Anırou issu r«m (designation) qui s’appliquait aux banou Temim 

parce qu'ils adoraicn unc idolc nomme Taim , poclc du temps dc Tignor- 
ance et dc rislanıismc. II etait dans l’armee de Noınan ben Moucrin 
Öji-* qui conıbaltil les Persans u Mednin. Asmai disait que Ic 

plus bcuu verelcgiaque ^j\ qu'il connail. etait cclui qui faisait partie 
dc Pelcgic d’Obda sur la mort dc Cais bon Acem.*' 

For this note, I am indebted to the kindness of M. Caussin dc Perceval. 

1 See Blbliothegııe OrientaU, HAGEB. 
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Second Rabî‘,623; having then composed a distich* and taught it 
to a musician, by whom it was sung in the presence of al-Malik 
al-KâmiI, ıhe prince found it so bcuutiful, that he asked who was 
the author; and on learning thai it was vvritten by Salâh al-Din, 
he ordered him to be set at liberty. The distich is as follovvs: 

“Thy wanton cruelty towards him who loves ihee cannot 
remain hidden; thou hast caused my life to pass a'*'ay in sorrow 
and in sufTering. Fhy angcr is not proporıioned to my fault; 
thou hast been too severe, and thy sole intention was to cause my 
death.” 

Some State hotvever that the distich \vhich was the cause of 
his liberation ran ıhus: 

“Do as thou wilt; thou, thou art my beloved; I havc not com- 
mitted a fault, but, as thou hastsaid, many faults. V/ilt thou ever 
grant that we pass our nights together, so shall my heart be freed 
from its rust; thou shalt pardon and 1 reıurn (to my love).” 

On Corning out of confinement, he got into higher favour 
than before.—Al-Malik al-Kâmil, having been displeased at one 
of his brothers, vvhosc name was al-Malik al-Fâ’iz Sabiq al-Din 
İbrahim, the latter went to Salah al-Din and asked him to effccta 
rcconciliaıion; Salah in coıısequencc \vrotc these lines to al-Kâmil: 

“It is an essential ruJe for him who is lerd of Egypl, that he 
imitate Joseph in kindness tawards his brethren. They acted 
wrongly, and he meııhem with pardon; '.vhen they departed,t he 
was bountcous tetvards them, and restored them his affeclicn.” 

When the emperor iFrederic the Second), lord of Sicily, land- 
cd in Syria, A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229)*, al-Malik al-Kâmil sent him 
Salâh al-Dîn as his ambassador; and the articics of a treaty having 
been adopted and confirmed by îhc oath of the emperor, Salâh 
wroıe the follotving lines to al-Kâmil: 


1 See Gibbon’s Declire and Fail, chap. LIX, and M. Keinaud’s 
l:xtrails des Hislorie/’.s arabes relali/s aııx Croisades, pagc 428; a very correct 
and useful \vurk. 

•For dubayı, tfuırai/t is a prooer tetrn.— £</, 
t 'J nıear.s were in need. — Ed. 
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“The cmperor has taken an engageınent any given his word 
that we shall havc a lasting peacc. Hc was obliged to confirm it 
by oath, and if he altempı to break it, may he dc'our thc flesh 
of his Icft hand.”i 

The follONving vcrscs arc by thc same: 

“VVhen you look on your childern, kı;o\v that whcn thcy 
camc to you, they were merely forerunners of death.^ 
Children arrive to the stations of their fathers, and thc fathers 
makc preparations for departurc.” 

One of nıy friends rccited me thesc verses, and attributcd 
thcm to thc same author: 

“The day of resurrection shall be full of terrors, as you have 
becn told; be thercfore in dread of il. Leı it sufiRce you to know 
that you cannot conceivc its terrors, lill you taslc of death in your 
{earlhly) journcy.” 

The poct İbn ‘Unayn wrotc a letter from Damascus to Salâh 
a!-D^n in Egypt: (I havc been informed by my ınasıer ‘/^f.fal'Din 
Abu ’i-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn ‘Adlan, the granımarian and interprcıer, 
naîivc of Mosul, that ıhis letter was in the handtvriting of Ibn ‘Un¬ 
ayn himself and coniained his dying injuncıions); it began thus: 

“l reveal to you thc treatjnent which I rcceivcd from For¬ 
tune, whosc vicissitudes havc already cut my wings; how can a sick 
man, who is oppressed by afhictions, rccover, as long as hc docs 
not see the facc of healıh (or the fact of Şal ah al-Dln)T' 

1 This silly suılTcould only be tolerated in the orifiinal language, as its 
quibblcs and double meunings are lost in the translation. The first verse 
may signify: The vaıııılin/’ cmperor hasprcteiıılecl. ete., or, The cmperor priiıce 
has saUt. The scconti verse signifıes lilerally: Hc has drunk thc oath (.or tirunk 
his tight haıul), and ij he aılempı lo hrcak il, may hc eat thc flesh of his tefi 
(through ılisappoiııtmeııt and rage), The espression to drink an cath has ils 
cqııivalcnl in English, and might be rendered by to sıvallow an oath, that is, 
to takc it by compulsion. A verse cf the Qıır'ân, the 87lh of thc sccond 
sür.7, has given rise to ıhis expressıon; it is there said that///ey (’hc child¬ 
ren of Isracl) M’cie mar/e/o r/r;7//t t/öi™///e co// into their hcarts: an allusion 
to Exodus, XXXn. 20, See also al-HarTİ, p.ıgc 99 

2 That is: Children and death come to man, but children atrivc first, 
having outrun, or cut thc \ray of death; as t) e original expi'csses it. 
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The poetical pieces of Salâh al-Din and his distichs have 
been collected into separale volumes.—He continued in thc enjoy- 
ment of high digniıy and honour under al-Malik al-Kâmil and the 
other princes (of the family)-, but having accompanied al-Kâmil in 
an official capacity on his expedition to Asia Minör, he fcll sick 
at the army, near the town of Suwaydâ,‘ and \vas therefore trans- 
poried to al-Ruhâ (Edessa), but died bcfore his arrival; thisiook 
place on Saturday 20, or on thc 25 of Dhu M-Hijjah, 631 
(September, A. D. 1234'=); he was buried \vithout the walls of 
Edessa, in ıhe cemetery at the Harran Gate. His son had his body 
removed later to Egypt and interrea in a mausoleum at the lesser 
Qarâfah; this was towards the end of the month of Sha'bân, A. H. 
637 (March, A. D. 1240); I was thcn at Cairo.—Salâh al-Din \vas 
about sixty years old when he died. Since (writing the above), 1 
discovered thc date of his birth; it took place in the month of the 
Second ,Rabî‘, 572 (October, A. D. 1176), at Arbela .—frbil 
(Arbela) is a large ciiy ncar Mosul, and lying to the cast of it. 


76. ‘AZÎZ AL-DİN AL-MUSTAWFÎ 

Aba Naşr Ahmad İbn Hamid Ibn Muhammad İbn ‘Abd 
Allâh İbn ‘Alî Ibn Mahmüd İbnHabat Allah Ibn Aluh al-Ispahâni, 
surnamed ‘Aziz al-Din (great in religion), al-Muslatvfî^ was uncle 
to ‘Imâd al-Dîn al-Ispahânî, whose life shall be given in this work. 
‘Aziz al-Din filled serveral elevated and influential situations at 
th« court of the Seljöq princes, and was always in high favour: 


1 Suwajfdâ is situated at the muuıh of the Ot'ODies. 

2 At ıhe Court of Arbela, under the government of Zayn al-Din and 
his son Abu ’l-Mu^affar Kukuburi the Mustâwfi, or secretary of State, took 
rank immediately after the vizir. 


* 16 or 21 September.— Ed. 
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ıhe needy flocked to him for assistancc and poets came to praisc 
him and were richly recompensed. The celebrated poe: Abn 
Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jakîns of Baahdad, makes 
the follovving allusion to him in one of hiı qaşidah<t.^ 

“Let us then rcin our camels tovvards Irâq and a riclı meed 
shall be mcasured to us from thc \vealth of al-‘Azîz.” 

His praises vvere celebrated also by the qâdi Abn Bakr al- 
Arrajsnî, vvhose life has been already given; among other eulogi- 
ums on him, he composcd the long gaşidalt from which are extrac- 
ted thc verses there mentioned, and which rhyme in B.^ His ne- 
phew ‘Imâd al-Dîn often expressed his pride in possessing such an 
uncle, and he makes frequent mention of him in his works. To- 
wards thc end of his life, ‘AZîz al-Din \vas treasurer to Mahmnd Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Malikshâh Ibn Alp Arsiân al-SaIjnqi; this Sultân 
had married thc daughter of his uncle, the sultân Sinjar Ibn 
Malikshâh; on her death, his uncle required him to deliver up the 
marriage gift which shc had reccived from her family, consisling 
of a variety of precious and rare articles, such as wcre not to be 
found even in the treasurics of kings: Mahmnd refusedacccding to 
ıhis demand, and bcing apprehensive ıhat ‘Azız al-Din would givc 
his testimony respeeting the property she had brought wilh her 
(and which was well known to liim in his capacity of treasurer), 
he caused him to be arrested and sent him to be conlîned in the 
castle of Takrît, which was at that lime one of his possessions,^ 


1 it appearj from ıhi», and from a passagc in ıhc life of al-Hariri, that 

Ibn Jakinâ was living at the close of the tîfth century of thc Hijrah. ‘Imâd 
al-Din al-Ispahâni gives some specimens of his poetry in thc Kharidah. and 
praises the author niost bighly, but doeı not fumish the İcast information res¬ 
peeting him. (Sec MS. of thc .Bİ6. r/»/?o/, ancien fonds No. 1447, 

fol. 30 verso). 

2 See No. 62. The cxtrac< commcnces thus: I never roamed through 
distant regions, ete. 

3 The Principal cities of Syria, Mesopotamia and the neighbouring 
States. were at that time held as fiefs by a great number of nearly independent 
emirs, who were almost always embroUed'in war with each other; so that 
many ofthesc cities, and Takrit among the rest, wcre freguenily changing 
masters. 
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hc afterwards put him to death, tovvards tho beginning of the year 

525 (A. D. 1130-1). His nephew ‘Imâd al-Din States in the 

Kharıdah, that he was bron at Hpahân, A. H. 472 (A. D. 1079-80), 

and was put to death at Takrit in 526 (A. D. 1131); it was at 

Baghdâd that he was arrested. The tame vrriter says that when his 

uncle was slain, the entîrs Najm at-Dîn Ayyûb, father of the sultân 

Salâh al-Dîn, and his brother Asad al-Din Shirkah were both in 
• , ' ■ — 

the castle, of which they wero then governors; and that they 
endeavoured to save ‘Az'z al'Pln, but without success —Aluh is a 
Persian word, the Arabic equivalent of which is‘Ugâb [eagle ).— 
ipaahanı has been already explained.‘ 


7. ARTUQ IBN AKSUK» 

Artuq Ibn Aksuk, ancestor of the Artuqide princes, was a 
Turkomân who had got possess'onofHuhvân and al-Jabal(Pcrtfla» 
’/râ^) ; he afıervvards wentto Syria, having left the service of Fakhr 
al-DawIat Aba Naşr Muhamnoad Ibn Jahîr i[through fear of the 
sultân Mallkşhâh^ ihis was in the year 478 or479.^ He 


1 See No. 32. 

2 The printed text, in conformity wiıh the MSS., names this sultân 
Muhımmad son of Mâlikşhâh. This extraordinary mistake I havc suffered 
to remain the duty of an editör being to respcct even the errors of 
his author.* 

3 §Such is the correct date; it is singuiar that Ibn Kballikân should assign 
this event to the year 448 or 449, which incredible error I have allowed to 
subsist in the Arabic text through respect for the unanimity of my manus- 
cripts. Ibn al-Athir places this event in the year 470. It was in A. H. 477 
that Fakhr al-Dawlat, general of Malikjıâh, having under his orders Artuq 
Ibn Aksab, marehed against ^araf al-Daulat Muslini Ibn Quraişh. and 
besieged him in ‘Amid. Şharaf al-Davvlat escaped however from the city, 
having bribed Artuq to let him pass. It was therefore, for a good reason that 
ATtuq apprehended the anger of Malikşhah, and iled to Syria. 

*M. de Slane reads it Ottuk Ibn Aksab.— Ed. 

t [ ] From 'Through fear" to " 479" not in the autograph.—fcf. 

•This passage is not in the autograph.— Ed. 

§This passage is not in the autograph.—£</.. 
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thcn govcrned Jerusalem in the name of Tutuşh;i a prince of 
the Scljaq family, whosc life shall be given. Artuq having died 
there in the year which we shall mention further on, his two sons, 
Sukmân and’îl-Ghszl, became governors of the city, and conti- 
nued in the exercise of power tili the month of Şhawwal, 491 (Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1098); when al-Afdal Shahanshâh Amir al-Juyoşh 
marched from Egypt with an army and took Jerusalem from theso 
two princes. They then retired to Mesopotamia and obtained 
thegovernment of Diyar fiakr, and the preseni lord of the castle 
of Mâridln is one of thcir descendants. In the year SOI, Najm 
al-Din, ’Il-GhâzI became lord of Mârjdin; the sultân Muhammad 
had before that appointed him as his resident agent- at Bagh- 
dâd. Artuq*s other son, Sukmân, died of a quinzy in the year 498 
{towards the etıd of A. D. 1104)^ a place between Tripoli and 
Jerusalem.^ Artuq possessed a penetrating mind; he was a man 


1 In the Annals ol Abu ’l-Fidâ, Reiske writes this name Tanush, but 
Ibn ghallikân gives its true pronunciation. 

2 Resident agent, , which is a Persian word; the charge itself was 

called when the Seljaq dynasty flourishod, the khalifs of BaRMâd 

eaerciscd only a spiritual authority over the provinces of the Müslim enipire; 
evcn in that City, which was under their immediate government, they w;re 
frequcntly obliged lo submit to tho influence of 'he sul .ân, who usually resid- 
ed at Ispahân or Hs>m''dan. Thosc princes kept a resident agent at the court 
of Bathdad, and wcrc thus cnablcd to control the khalifs in the very seat 
of their dominion. Wh n the Mo.thuls ov^rratı Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
Syria, they abstained from placing garrisons in the etties \vhich had surren- 
dered, being averse to enfeebllng the aetive force of their army: they merely 
left resident agents in the places which had aoknowledged their authority, 
after making ali the inhabitants rcsponsible for their saftıy. (Sce^bu 
*1-Fidâ’s Annals, year 651; see also M. Reinauds Extrailf d'Auleitrs arabes 
relalifs aux Croisades, pagc 126.) 

3 Abu M-Fidâ says, after Ibn al-Alhir, that he died at Qaryatayn ün his 
way to Damascus, to which city he was travclling in ali haste, that he might 
defend it against the Franks. This induces me to think that the word *21 jjıi\ 
in the printed Arabic tcxt is a fault, though it is so wnıtcn in the manu- 
Scripts; the true reading is probably öI^âJİ, and the passage wii: then signify 
that hc died between Tripoli and Jerusalem as he was journeying to vvar 
against the infidels. 

*In printed tcxt it is , al-fur'it. — Ed. 
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ofresolution and activiıy, and was highly fortunate in ali his en- 
tcrprises: died A. H. 484 (A. D. 1091). The word “Aksuk” is 
sometimcs wrilten “Aksab.’’ 


78. AL-BAS.\SIRT 

Abu ’l-Hârith Arsilân Ibn ‘Abd Allâh al-Basâslrî a!-Turkı 
(thc Türk), general of llıe Turkish troops at Baghdâd,* is said to 
have been a/»n»ı/iîA: beloııging lo Baha al-Dawlat Ibn‘Adad al- 
Dawlat Ibn Buwayh. Il was lıc who revoltcd at Baghdâd againsı 
thc khalif al Qâim bi’umr ill?h, \vho had placed hiın ut thc head 
of ali tlıe Turkish troops. invested htm \vith sovereign authorily, 
and ordcred his name to be mentioned in the from ali 

tlıe pulpits of Traq and Khuzistân. His povrer had thus becomc 
very great, and ali thc (neighbouring) princes stood in awe of 
hini; but hc then revoltcd against the imâm al-Qâ'inı, and having 
expe]led him from Ba^hdad, caused fjıutbalı to be said in thc 
name of the {Fatimite lihalif) al-Mustansir al-'Ubaydi. lord 
of Egypt. Al-Q5’im then fled for refııgc to the emir of the 
Arabs,’ Muin al-Din {revirer of religinn) Abu ’l-Hâritlı Muhârish 


1 It appcars from al-Mas'ıtdi’» Afn/5/ al~DhoIıab. Ilıaı al-Ma‘UiSiın v^a> 
tlıe lirsı khalif who had body of Tuıks in his service; their nunıber was ut fırsı 
four thousand, and ıhcy wcre ıtislinguishcd from thc other tıoops b> ıhcir 
rich dress and accoutrcıncnts. wlıich \tcre of silk and sold. 

2 Khutbah is the name given to the sermon pronounced on Fridays fıom 
tlıe pulpits of the great mosques in ali Muslini eountrics'. il begins by a 
dcelarntion of God s attributes and uniiy. and un invocation of his benedietions 
upon the Prophet. his faniily. and sııeccssors; then fotlONV.s u prayer for the 
reigning khalif and for the prince who esereises civil powcr in thc State. The 
irght of bcing named in ıhc ^ııtba/ı and thai of coining money arc t\vo of tlıe 
Principal privileges possessed by thc temporal sovereign. and thc spccial marks 
of his Icgilinıacy. (See D’Ohsson Empîre Othoman. tonı. 11. page. 204 et 
seq.; and d'Herbclols Bibliolbeguc oricmale). 

3 The emir of the Arabs under ıhe khalil's appears to lıavc fılled the samc 
funetions as tlıe Ghussanide princes did under thc Greeks of thc Lower 
Enıpire. and thc princes of Hîrah under thc Persians; thc> nere plıylarclıs 
ov controllors of thc nomadic tribes. 
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Ibn al Muıjallî al-Uqi4ylî, lord of al-Hadîthah and‘A’nah,* from 
whoın he obtained everything necessary for his maintenance 
during an entire year, when Tujhrulbek the Selj .qide camc to his 
assistance, and having attacked and slain al-BasâsIrl, reinstated 
al-Qâ’im in Baghdâd. The khalif nıade his enlry to Ihat city 
precisely one year after leaving it, and by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, on ihe anniversary of the day in which he had quitted it: 
the history of this circumstance is well knovvn.* AI-Bassslrî was 
killed at Baghdad by the soldiers of the sultan Toghrulbek, on 
Thursday, 15th of Dhu’l-Hijjah, or, according to Ibn al-'AaTmî,^ 
in his history, on Tuesday, 11 Dhu’l-Hijjah, 451 (January, 
A. D. 1060*). His head was borne in parade through the city, 
and his body attached to a gibbct opposite to the gate of Nabâ.— 
means native of Basa, a town in the province of Fars; 
this name is protiounced in Arabic Fasa, and, in that case, the 
rclative adjective derived from il is Fasawî. The grammarian 
Aba ‘Alî al-Fârisî, author of the ’îtjtt/ı, was a native of this place; 
he was also surnamed al-Fasa\vî; but the Persians employ Basarîr , 
a word of irregular formation. Arsilân’s master was a native of 
Basa, for \vliich reason it was that he himself was naraed al- 
Basaslrî. The preceding observation is madc by al-Sam‘anI, on 
the authority of the leamcd Abu’l-‘Abbas Alımad Ibn‘Alî Ibn 
Babalı al-Qâbisî. This world contains additionol letters to those 
which form the root form which it is derived.—The emîr Muharish 
died in the month of Safar, A. H. 499 (October, A. D. 1105), 


J Tl eıe iiıcılıc names of ıivo ciıics in tlıc Mesopotamia. 

2 Scc ‘Abu ’I-Fida's Annals, year 450. 

3 Abü ‘AbU Allâh Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-'Azimi is autlıor of a 
chronicle and a history of Alcppo. his native place. (Hâjji Khalîfah, Nos. 
2258, 2205.) 

•Teesday 11 corresponding to İS apears to bc ntorc correet. Since 
on Thursday it %vas 1.1 and it \vas 15 on Saturday, i. e, the date and day 
do not lally.— Eti. 
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aged upwards of eighty. His genealogy is as follows: Muharişh 
Ibn a1-Mujall[ Ibn'Aklth Ibn Qabbân Ibn Sha'b İbn al-Muqallad 
Ibn Ja'far Ibn ‘Amr Ibn al-Muhannâ; thc resi of the series will 
be found in the life of al-Muqallad Ibn al-Musayyab. 

(Fer furcher reference, see Sam’ani, Anspb, f. 80 a.—Ed.) 


79. NUR AL-DÎN ARSILAN SHÂH 

Abu ’i-HSrith Arsilân Shâh Ibn ‘Izz al*Dln Mas'od Ibn Qutb 
aUDin Mawdûd Ibn ‘Imâd al-D:n ZinkI !bn ’Âq Sunqûr, lord of 
Moşul, and generally known by the appellation of Atabek,‘ bore 
the title of al-Malik al-'Âdil Nor al-Dîn (Uıe just prirıce, lighl of 
religion): (the lives of a number of persons belonging to the samc 
family shall bc given under their respeetive lelters). Nor al-Din 
obıained the govemment of Moşul on thc dcath of his father, in 
whose life is menıioned the date of that eveni.^ This prince \vas 
a inan of acute mind and skilled in the management of State 
affairs: he passed över the sect of al-Shafi'i and was the iirst of 
his family who professed the doctrincs of that imâm^: a collegc 
of extraordinary beauty was founded by him at Moşul for thc 
Shafites. He died on Sunday evening, 29 Rajab, 607 (January, 
A. D. 1211*), (a« he. was making an excursion) on the Tigris* in a 
şhabbürah or ba^^ge^ outside of Moşul. (The spccies of boat which 
the people of that country cali şhabbvırah bcars in Egypt the name 


1 See d’Herbelots Bib. Orient. Atabek. 

2 ‘Izz al-Din Masad died A. H. 389 (A. D. 1193). 

3 I believc that his family were Hanifîtes. İtiscertain that ıhe celeb- 
rated Nor al-Din Ma''mad, his grandfather’s brother, was of that scel. See 
M. Reinauds Extrails, ele., page 156. 

4 In the neighbourhood of Moşul, the Tigris bears the name of 
al Şhâıt (ıhe river); it is a word of frequent occurrence with this signification. 

5 M. de Sacy, in his translation of ‘Abd al-Latif, page 309, hesitates 
respeeting the right orthcgraphy of this word; but al-Yafi‘i, in his Annals, 
ycar 607, ftzes İt as it is here given. 

•16 January, but M. de Slane gives 28 Rajab.— 
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of harrâgah.Y His death was kept secret tili he vvas brone to thc 
palace at Mosul: hc \vas buried in a mausoleum erecied in the 
coilege just mentioned. He left two sons, al-Malik al-Qâhir‘Izz 
al-Din Mas'ııd and al-Malik al-Maasur ‘İmâd al-Din Zinkî; for 
information respecting ıhese princes, the reader is referred to the 
life of ıhcir grandfalhcr Mas'ud. As we have there sıated, it was 
his son al-Malik aI-Qâhir by whom he was succeeded. Al-Malik 
al-Qâhir \vas mastcr of (İliç ıııamink) Badr al-Din Abu ’l-Fada’ıl 
Lûlü, \vho gained possession of Mosul towards the end of 
Ramadan, A. H. 630 (July, A. D. 1233). Hc had been lieuten- 
ant-governor of that ciıy and then declared himself independent. 
Menıion has been already made of him in the life of İbn al- 
Maşhpıb.2 


SO. AZHAR İBN AL-SAMMAN 

Abû Bakr Azhar ibn Sa‘d al-Sammâıı was a native of Başrah 
(nf-Baş»'/) and adoptcd mcmber of thc tribe of Bahilah; he taught 
thc Traditions on tlıc authority of Humayd al-Tawll,^ and thc 
people oflraq, \vho had reccivcd them from him, transmiltcd 
them on his authority. He was a companion of Abn Ja‘far al- 
Manşûr bcforc that princc obtained thc khalifat, but having gonc 


1 The \vord han f'gah significs a boat or bargc. Scc M. Reinuad’s 
r.xtraiis, ctC; pagc 415, note. 

2 Scc No. 74. 

Here again for I am scldom sick on ıhis Azhar wcnı away, but 
returned. 

3 Abît ‘Ubayda Humaydh ibn ‘Abd al-RiiSınan al-Ba.şri, a Tilbi‘i of thc 
highest authority, was a Client of thc celebrated TalSat al-Qud4‘i. He vvas 
surnamed al-TamI(llıe long or llıc tali), bccauv: ote of his neighbours, who 
also bore the name of Humayd, vvas of a low staıure and vvas called Humayd 
the .short (aI-Qasîr). Some say that hc rcccivcd the appcllation nf ihe loııg, 
on account of the length of his arms; as vvith onc hand hc coutd reach 
to thc cdge of thc pulptis vvhilst hc touched the groui'U vvith th^ o t her. he 
CKOired suddenly as he vvas saying his prayers. His death took place 
tovvards A. H, 143 (A. D. 760). (Al-Yâfi‘i, Tab. al-Fııgalıa.) 
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afterwards to congratulate him on his accession, was refused 
admittance by al-Manşar’s.orders; he, therefore, waited for a day 
of public audience, and ıhen made him his salutation, on which 
the içhalif said to him, “What has brought you here?” He replied: 
“I come to congraıutlate you on your accession to the supreme 
authority.” On this, al-Manşur said: “Give him one thousand 
dînârs and say to him: ‘You have now fulfilled the duty of con- 
graıulation, so come not to me any more’.” Azhar then retired, 
but returned the ensuing year, and admittance having been denied 
to him, he entered on a day of public audience as before, and 
saluted the khalif, who said: “What brings you here?” The other 
ansvvercd: 'T was told that you were sick, and therefore came to 
visit you." “Give him a thousand dînârs,” said al-Manşor, “and 
teli him that he has fulfilled the duty of visiting the sick, so he 
must not return here again for I am seldom sick,” on this Azhar 
went away, but returned the foIlowing year at a similar audience. 
“What brings you?” said the khalif. “I heard you utter an invo- 
cation,” replied Azhar “and am come to know what you desire.” 
“Know, feIlow!” retorted al-Manşür, “that my invocation has not 
been heard: every year I pray God to keep you away from me, and 
yel you stili come.” The advenıures of Azhar and the stories 
told of him arc wcll knowni: he was born A. H. 111 (A. D. 
729), and died in 203 (A. D. 818-9) or, some say, 207 .—Azhar is 
{here) a proper name {not a surname) samm^ means one \vho selis 
or carries butter (samn). — Al-Başri or al-Bişri signifies naiive of 
Başrah, which is one of the most famous ciıies of *Irâq; it was 
founded after the promulgaiion of Islamism; (t/ıe ‘Umar 

Ibn al-Khattâb having caused it to be built in the fourteenth year 
of the Hijrah by ‘Uıbah Ibn Cfhaztvân.^ Ibn Qutaybah says, in that 


1 Nonc of the histotians vvhom I have con^uUcd relate any uneodotes 
respeeting Azhar except the one just given. Al-Yâfi‘i, who placrs his death 
in the year 203 says that al-Mâman's liberality in this case was very sin- 
guiar and his patience the more estraordinary, as he was of a violcnt charac 
ter; and that if the same thing had happened to al-Hajj^j, he vvould have 
put the author of it to death or inflieted on him a severe punishment. 

2 See Ibn Qutaybah's account of the fouding of Başah in Abu 
'I-Fads's Annals, vol. I, noteri. 
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chapler of the Sea etary's Gnide, vvhere he treats of the altcrations 
which have takcn place in the name of countries, that başral {aa 
the. name of this city ia wriUen in Arabic) means one soft stone, and 
on suppressing the finai letter, it must be pronounced bişra, and 
for this sole reason it is that the word bhrı, is allowed to be em- 
pioyed {yvilh the signification of nalivc of Başrah.) The word bişr 
also means a aofl alone according to (al- Jawhari) in his lexicon, the 
Sıhsh. 

(For fıırther refcrencc, sce Tahdhib. vol. I, p. 202.— Ed.) 


81. ’US.^MAH IBN MURSHID 

Abu M-Muşalfar ’UsSmah Ibn Murşhid Ibn ‘AH Ibn al- 
Muqallad Ibn Naşr Ibn Munqidi}' al-Kinanî al-Ka!]bl al-Shayzari 
(member of the tribe of Kinünah which descends from that of Kalb, 
naiive of Shayzar), &r\â. surnamed Muwayyad al-DawIat Majd al- 
Dîn (strengthened in empire, glory of religion), was one of the 
most povverful İcarned, and inırcpid members of the Munqidli 
family, lords of the castle of Shayzar. He composed a number 
of works of different branehes of general literatüre, and is highly 
spoken of by Ibn al-Mustatvfî* in his history of Arbela, who 
mentions his name in the list of the remarkable men who visited 
that city; he giyes also some exirac(s from his poetry. The kâtib 
'Inıâd al-Din mentions him in the Khartdah, and, af ter making his 
culogium, says: “He dwelf at Damatcus.f but that city became 
repulsive to him, as the house (in which merit ia not acknowledged)% 
becomes repulsive to a man of a generous mind; he therefore 
passed into Egypt and remaincd there with the rank of cmîr and 


) This name is generally tvritıen in the .MSS. thu$, J tî; but the correct 
orthography is with a poinı on the letter dalj^ 

•M. de Slanc reads it "Mastavvfi. 
tıVf. de Slane gives BaR_hdâd. - Ed. 

ÎTo me it appcurs that it is repulsive not because merit is not acknowl 
cdged but because in one’s straitened circumstances one cannot do justice to- 
one’s magnanimity.— Ed. 

§In the autograph and printed tcxt it is the latter.— Ed. 
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honoured with public respect, tili the period of Ibn Ruzzik’s ad- 
ministration, when he reıurned to Svria* and sojourned at Da- 
mascus. The fortune cast him inio Hişn Kays, where he remained 
lill Şal&h al-Din, on gaining possession of Damascus (in A. H. 570), 
callcd hini (/o/ıw coMr/): he was then upıvards of eighıy years.” 
Anoıher wriıer says shat ‘Usâmah wenı to Egypt in the reign of 
al-Zâfir, who had then for vizir al-‘ÂdiI Ibn al-Sailâr: this vizir 
treaıed him generously, but he was assassinated through his 
machinations, as shall be related in the history of his life Since 
Itranscribing Ihe forcgoing passages) I found a note in the hand- 
vvriıing of ‘Usâmah addre sed lo al-Raşhld Ibn al-Zubayr, that he 
might insert it in his that note is dated Mişr, in 

the year 5414 This is a proof that he came to Egypt during the 
administration of Ibn al-SalIâr'; and he remained therc tili the 
assatsinaıion of that-vizir, for no one contcsts that he was in 
Egypt when the murder was committed. His collected poetical 
works form two volumes and are in every person’s hands; I have 
seen a copy of them in his own handıvriting and extractcd from it 
the following passages: 

“Assume not a borroıvcd insensibilily when abandoncd by 
those you love; for your force will fail under their protracled 
aversion. Know that thy heart will return to them eithcr of its 
own accord or desipte its rclucance.” 

On Ibn Tulaybî of Misr. whosc house was burnt downr 

“Sec how the progress of time consirains us to acknowiedge 
that there is a destiny; Ibn Tulayb never lit a fire in the house 
(throvgh avarice), yet by fire it was destroyed.” 

A similar circumstance to this bcfeli al-Wajlh Ibn Şfıtah, a 
bookseller^ at Cairo: he had in that city a house noted for its 


1 İt is rathcr a proof thai Itecamc beforc ılıe appointment of that vizir, 
whosc nomination only look placc A. H. 543 or 544. Tlıc Arabio tcxt says: 
in the days af Ibn al-Sallâr. 

2 Or r.ıther abook-broker; hiscmployıncni being to fimi pıırchascrs 
for oıhcr pcoplc's books. 

• “He relurnd to Syria’" supports the above rcading.— Ed. 

tin the autograph there is an addition: ‘And Hafız dicd in tlıc ycar 
44.’—Erf. 

ÎM. de Slanc reads it Tatib. — F.cl. 
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elegance, and which was burned down; this gave rise to ıhe 
following lincs, coniposed by Naşhw al-Mulk {rise ol the empire) 
Abu ’I-Hasan 'Alî İbn Mufarrij,* surnamed Ibn al-Munajjim (son 
of ıhe astrologeri, who vvas a nalivc of Mazarrat al-Nu'mân, but 
lived and died in Egypt: 

“On looking at Ibn Şorah’s house, in which the fire burned 
with a clear and ardcnt fiame, 1 said; 'Thus it is with wealth gain- 
ed by incqui(y; in a littie time it is hurled to ruin. This man vvas 
in fact a long-lived infidel; but <7e/terena/n caroe upon him whi]st 
he imagincd that it would yet be tardy in its progrcss towards 
him’.” 


The second of these verses is taken from an expression of 
the blessed Prophet, who said: “If a man gain wealth by inequity 
{mahfiwish), God will send it to ruin (nah^bir)." The word 
mahnwişh means whatevcr is forbidden, and nahpbir signifies pre- 
cipices. As foT &l-y/a}\iHWaJlh al~Dın, respectable for religion), 
gcnerally known by the name of Ibn Şarah, ıhc folIowing was his 
real name; Abu ’I-Futüh NSşir Ibn Abi ’J-Hasan ‘Ali İbn Khalaf 
al-Anşârî; he was a book-agent of cxtensive business in Mişr, and 
uscd to sit in the vestibule of his house for ıhe purpose of exeıcis- 
ing his profession, and offering books for sale to men of rank 
and learning; as they were accustomed to assemble therc every 
Sunday and Wednesday, andremain till the hours of sa)c wereover. 
On the dcath of al-Silafi, he travelled down to Alcxandria for the 
purpose of buying his books. He dıed at Mişr on the 16 of ıhe 
latter RâbiS 607 (October, A. D. 1210)t, an d was buried in the 
Oarâfah* near that city. A piece of Ibn Munaidh’s contains 
the following verse, in which he deseribes his enfecbJed State: 

“Strange, that my hand shculd be too weak to hold a pen! 
that hand which used to break lances in the breasts of lions.” 


1 Sce No. 24, note on Qar~/a/ı. 
•M. de Slane reads it Mufrij.~-Etl. 


t7 October. —£■</. 
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I extract also from his collected poetical work* the follow- 
ing Lines, vvhich he wrote in answer lo some verses addressed to 
him by his fathcr: 

“I complain not ot the faithiessnes of those whom I loved; 
yet, had complaints availed, I should have given them utierance. 

I was fatigued with reproaching them, and, in despair, I left 
them; never shall thcy be of those in whom [ will place my 
hopes. When their sarcasms cut me to the heart, I stifled my 
anguish and concealed the pain they caused; and I vvcnt tomect 
them with smiles, as if I had noıhing heard nor seen. They 
accused me of crimes vvhich my haiıds did not commit; vvhich I 
had neither' commanded nor forbidden. No, by Allah ! I 
have never harbourei nor meant such perfidy as they openly 
manifest. On the Day of Judgment vve shall mcet again; and 
the volüme {in which arc inscribed the aclions of mankind) 
shall then reveal vvhat crimes are theirs; vvhat, mine.” 

The tvvo verses vvhich follovv in the same rhyme and 
measure as the preceding, and vvere inserted 4>y him in a 
letter to one of his relations; they arc the height of 
tenderness;* 

“Men before me have complained of ihc pains of 
separation; the living and the dead (when in this worM) have 
felt the afflietion caused by the absence of friends; but 
{grief) such as fiils my bosom, I never heard of nor vvit- 
nessed.” 

One thing brings on anotheri; Abu ’l-Hasan Yahya 
Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-Mişrî, surnamed al-Jazzsr^ recited to 

1 This ancedote is not in its place; it should follovv that vvhich relates to 
tho burning of Ibn Şarat’s house, sce page 270; the author must have vvritten 
İt in the margin of his own copy, and the transeriber of that copy inserted it 
in the text, but in n vvrong place.t 

2 Al-Jazzür vvas in great reputation at that time as poct and a man of 
soclety. Ibn Khallücdn vvas one of his proteetors. Bom A. H. 601 (A. D. 1204). 
—(From the Supplement to ibn j^allik~ıı’s Biographicol Dietionary by 
al-Şaqâ‘i ^^t« >-ll MS. of the Bib. aıı Roi, No. 732.) 

• "And elegance" should be added according to the nutograph and printed 
texl.— Ed. 

tin the autograph il is the part of the tcxt and it does not appenr to be 
out of place, Ed. 
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me the foIlowing verses, which he had composcd on another 
literary man at Cairo, far advanced in age, who being attacked 
by a cuıaneous eruption, anointed himselfwiıh sulphur: 

“O, learned master {hearken to) thc demand of a 
friend dcvoid of sarcasm: Thou art old, and of course 
art near to the fire (of hcll); why then anoint yourself with 
sulphur?” 

I found the following verses in thc handwriting of 
‘Usâmah Ibn Munqi(iii; they were composed by himself on 
having a lootiı drawn, being then, as he relates, under the 
walls of *Khalât*: thc idea of the verses is origiiıal, and 
they m.ght pass as a riddle on the word tooth: 

“I had a companion of whom I was never tired, who 
suffered in my service and laboured with assiduity; whilst 
wc werc togeıher I never saw him; and when he appeared 
before my eyes, we had parted for ever.” 

The kâtib Tmâd al-Din said: ‘T was alvvays longing to 
ıneet him, and I vvatched from afar the lightning which foreboded 
the rain (of /lis liberality); at last I saw him m thc month of Safar, 
A. H. 751, \vhcn I asked him thc date of his birth; to which he 
replied ‘Sunday, 27 of thc latter Jumada, 488 (Juiy, A. D. 
1095t).” He was born at the casıle of Shayzar. and died at 
Damascus on Tuesdayi night, the 23 of RamadSn, 584 (Novem- 
ber, A.D. 1188**), and was interred the next day at the east side of 
Moıınt Q5siyûn; I entered his mausoleum, which lies on the 


1 This was probably during Salâh al-Din's expcdition there, A. H. 518. 
(Scc Schultcn’s Viıa et res gesla Salodiııi, p. 61.) 

•M. de Slanc rcads it Khalat.—Ed. 

t4July, bul aceording to Edward Mahlar.it %vas Wednesday whiclı, if 
correct, leads to conciude that either hc forgot thc day or the date else the year 
because in 489 A. H. day and date tally.— Ed. 

JM. de Slane gives Monday.— Ed. 

*♦15 Jııly.—£rf. 
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northerıı bank of the rivcr Yazld, and rcad a portion of ihc 
Qur’ân över his grave, and prayed God to have mercy on 
him.—His father, AbıV Usâmah Murşhid, died A. H. 531 (A. D. 
1136).— Shavzar is ıhe name of a castle near Hamah {Epialtantia); 
it is also callcd tha castle of the Mtıngidh family: mention shall 
be again nıadc of it in the life of his grandfather, ‘Alî Ibn 
aI-MuqaIiad. 

^For furt her rcference, scc Sam'âni, Aııs^b, f. 346a.— Ed.) 


82. IBN R.AHAWAYH 

Abû Ya‘qQb Ishaq, nalivc of Mar\v al-ShahjâP, and surnamcd 
Ibn Râha\vayh, was descended from Hanzalah by the following 
line: his faıher Abu ’l-Hasan İbrahim was son of Makhlad 
Ibn İbrahim Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Matar Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn 
Ghâlib Ibn ‘Abd al-Warith Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Atiyyah Ibn 
Murrah Ibn Ka‘b Ibn Hammâm Ibn As ad Ibn Murrah Ibn ‘Amr 
Ibn Hanzalah Ibn Malik Ibn Zayd Manat Ibn Murrah. Ibn 
Raha\vayh was one of the great doctors of Islamism; he was 
cqually as loarncd in the Traditions and the law as distinguished 
for his piety; al-Daraqutnî mentions him among those who 
related tradition on the authority of al-Shafii‘i. and al-Bayhaqi 
counts him among al-Şhafi‘i’s disciplcs. He had önce an argument 
with al-.‘shafi‘î concerning the legality of the sale of such houses 
as are situated in Makkah,' and this discussion has been fully 
stated by Fakhr al-Dîn al-RazI, in his work entilled Merits of 
the imâm al-Shafi'î. Whcn the superior talent of Ibn Râhavvayh 


1 İbrahim al-Hatcbi's Multagal 'l-Abhur, a celebrated treatise on 
Müslim Law, contains the following article in the ehapter on sale: “The 
sale or lease of ground situated in the Sacred Territory of Makkah is blam- 
able.” On which the commentator makes the foliowİDg observations: 
“Unless in a case of absolute nccesaity. As for the buildings, they may be 
alienated vvithout scruple. as is done with buildings on lands corceded in 
perpetuity to pious uses {waqf)." (Sec D’Ohsson’s Tab. gen. de l'-Empire 
Othoman, t, vi. p. 82i A precisely similar doctrinc is hcld by QuLb al-Diu 
İD his history of Maktıah. 
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bccame generally known in Egypt, his works were {fregueııtly) 
transcribed and his treatiscs collected (with çare)', the inrısn Ibn 
Hanbal said of him: “We consider Ishâq as an imsm among 
the Muslims; an abler jurisconsult than Ishâq never passed the 
bridge.i” “I know by hcart,” said Ishâq “sevcnty thousand 
Traditions; I have read oııe hundred thousand, and can rccollect 
in what work each is to be found.^ I never hcard anything önce 
without learning it by hcart, nor İcarned anything by hcart which 
I afterwards forgot.’’ He composed a well-known Musnad^ 
afıer travclling to Hijsz ‘frâq Yemen, and byria, and learning 
Traditions from Sufyân Ibn 'Uyaynah and others of the same 
period; Al-Bukhârî, Müslim and al-Tirmiçihî wcre among his 
disciples. Ibn Râhawayh was born A. H. 161 (A. D. 777-8); 
some say 163 or 166: in his latter days he inhabited Naysapor, 
where he dicd on the eve of the 15 of Sha‘bân (which was a 
Thursday, or according to others a Sunday ora Saturday), A. H- 
238.(January, A. D. 853*), or 237.—RShawayh was a surnamc 
given to his faıher Abu *1-Hasan İbrahim because he was born on 
the road to Makkah (râh in the Persian means road, and waih, 
/otmd; as itmight be said that he was found on the road). This 
word is also pronounced Ralınyah. Ishâq himself relates that ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Tâhir, emir of Khurâssn, asked him why he was called 
Ibn Râhawayh, what was the meaning of the word, and if he did 
not dislike such an appellation? To which he answered: “Know, 
O emir! that ıny father was born on the road, and the people of 


1 Probably the bridge Nvhich uniied the suburb of Karkh to Baghiâd. 

2 Such is the signiScation of the verb^^lj joined to the preposition 
<_j. Al-Dhahabi. in his Tabagît al-HuJâf, Ufc of Ibn Râhawayh, relates 
the same saying in clearer terms, as in place of JU» ^_ij| 

he has LgJI »Jdl ÖIS^'* <-*,>*1 

3 Musnad means a collection of authcnticated Traditions, each of 
them preceded by the names of those Traditionists who had transmitted it 
tucccssivciy one to another, and the last of whom taught it to the author of 
the work. 

•Sunday 29. In 237 it was Thursday, 11 February, S52.—Ecl. 
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Marw named htm Râhawayh for that reason; my father dis- 
liked, bcing so called, but I do not.” Haıi 2 alalı, son of Mâlik, 
gave his name to a great branch of ıhe tribe of Tamim. 

{For further rcference, vide TahdJûb al-Tahd}ıib. yol. I. o. 216. No. 

408.— 


83. ABU ‘AMR AL-SHAYB.^İNÎ 

Aba ‘Amr Ishâq Ibn Mirâr al-Şhaybânî, the grammarian and 
philologer, \vas a native of Ramâdat al-Kafah^ but inhabited 
Ba^hdad. He wa'î a mawln,^ and had livcd under the protection of 
the tribe of Şhaybân, for the purpose of acquiring a correct know- 
Icdge of the Arabic language, and it was for îhis reason that he 
was surnamed al-Şhaybânî. Philology and (Arabic) poetry were 
the special objects of his studies, and in ıhese two branehes of 
Science, his authority is of the highest order. He iearned and 
transmitted a great rıumber of tradicions; the utmost coofidence 
vvas placed in his veracity; and his merit is extollcd by the higher 
class of İearned men and narrators of traditional Information, 
(hough it is depreciated by the generality of them because he used 
to drink wine (nabîdh*) openiy. A number of eminent men got 
from him (a port/on of their kno\vledge)\ among them were the 
imân Ibn Hanbal, al-Qâsim Ibn Sallâm, and Ibn al-Sikkît, the 
author of the Islah aUMantig, who States that Aba ‘Amr lived one 
hundred and eighteen years, and wroie with his own hand up to 
his death. “Sometimes,” says ıhis author,“he would borrow my 
book from me when I was a boy studying under him and copying 


1 In the Marâşid aI-IV>l3‘ and the Mu;:htarik, a number of places are 
noticcd whiclı bear the name of Ramâdah, but the Ramâdah of Kafah h not 
mentioned by them; it is manifest, however, that this place was near the city 
of Kofah. 

2 The word maıt'fî has different signification; among others, those of 
enfranehised slave and Client; the latter is probably the meaning it bcars 
here. 

•For ıtahidh "beverage” is the correct word.— Ed. 
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İliş works.” Ibn Kâmil* rclatcs that Islıâq Ibn Mirâr died at 
Bashdâd, A. H. 213 (A. D. 321-2), agcd onc hundred and ten 
ycars; and thc lutıcr is certainly corrcct. Aba 'Amr composcd a 
number of works, amongst othors a trcatisc on the Korse, one on 
the Dialccts, generally known by thc tiıle of KiUib al-Jint or Kitâb 
al-Hutiıf; the Great Collection of Anecdotcs, a work of vvhich he 
madethreceditions; Explanation of obscure words occurring in the 
Tradiıions; a trcatise on Bces; anoıher on Camcis; and a work 
on the Nature of Man. He rcad the diwâns, or collected works 
of the {aııcieııD poets, under the direction of al-Mufaddal; but the 
Principal object of his studies werc the anecdotes, rare expressions, 
and extemporary poelry of thc nomadic Arabs. His son ‘Amr 
relates of him, that hccollcctcd and clarscd thc pooms of morc 
than cighty Arabic tribes, and on finishing wi‘h each trjbe, he 
published the result, and made a copy of it, vvhich he deposited 
in the mosque of Kufah: he ıhus vvrotc withhis own hand upıv.-ırds 
of eighty volumes.—The mcaning of thc word Shaybüui^ has becn 
already explained.—Some say that he died on Palm-Sunday,* 
A. H 210 {the beg imli lig of whiült year correspoiKİs to the 24 April, 
A. D. 825). 


84. ISH.\Q IBN İBRAHİM AL-MA'WŞILr 

Aba Muhammad Ishâq Ibn İbrahim Ibn Mâhân Ibn Bahman 
Ibn Nusk, a mcmber, by adoption, of the tribe of Tamim, and 


1 Aba Bakr Ahmad Ibn Kâmil learned Traditions from al-Tabarî, the 
celebratcd hisiorian iHamakers Speeimeneaıal, ete., page 26, üne 3); he 
wjote a history of those q i is who \verc also poets, and died A. H. 350 (A. D. 
961). Flugel’s yâjji Kiıalifah, No. 216.) 

2 Palm Sunday, ^_t l- ^ ' 1 (al-Şba‘3ııin)*. Sec M. Rcinaud’s f-rtraiM, 
ete. p. 402. 

•In the autograph it is bu-JI ; both the words ıncan the same thiog, 
i.e. Sunday before passover.—Ed. 
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born at Arrajân, is generally kno\vn by the name of Ibn al-Nadim 
al-Mawstlî (son of the social companion from Mosul). As his 
father’s life has been aiready given (see No. 9), with an account 
of his family and the origin of his sumame Tamımı, it is unneces- 
sary to repeat what has been there said. İbrahim was a constant 
companion of the Jçhalifs in their parties of pleasure, and bore a 
high reputation for refined taste; his fcstive humour and talcnt 
as a singer were peculiarly his own. He was well acquainted with 
püre Arabic (aneient) poetry, the history of the poets, and the 
adventures of the desert tribes. As a traditionist, his authority is 
cited by Mus'ab Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayrii Ibn Bakkar, and 
others; he was (/ncfecrf) deeply learned in the Traditions, the law, 
and dogmatical theology. *[(Relalive lo ıhis) the follovving aneedote 
is narrated by the poet Muhammad Ibn ‘Atiyyah al-‘Atawı2: “I 
was present at one of the qâdî Yahya Ibn Ak^ham’s assembiies,^ 
\vhen Ishaq Ibn İbrahim al-MaWsili entered and commenced, with 
the theologians who were present, a discussion in which he was com- 
pletely successful; he then trcated with ability a point of juris- 
prudence, maintaining it by dircet proöfs and analogical cases; 
after vvhich, he discoursed on poetry and the Arabic languagc and 
excelled ali the company: he then turned to the qâdi Yahya and 
said: May God exalt the qadl! have I committed any fatılts in 


1 Abü ‘Abd Allah Musa'b Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muş'ab Ibn l^âbit Ibn 
‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr Ibn al-‘Awwam al-Asadî al-Zubayri {descended 
from the celebrated'Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr) and uncle to al-Zubayr Ibn 
Bakkâr, was the genealogist of the tribe of Qurayşh; he was also a hâfiz, a 
jurisconsult, and a historian; these talents, with his noblc birth and manly 
character, obtained for him the highest esteem and respect; his only fault was 
hatred to the memory of the khalif ‘Ali. Born at Medînah, A. H. 156 (A. D. 
773); died A. H. 236 (A. D. 850-1)—(Sce Ibn al-AUtir and al-Yafi‘i, in 
the year last mentioned.) 

2 Aba ‘Abd al-Rakmân Mu^mmad Ibn ‘Abd al-Babmân Ibn ‘Atiyyah 
an enfranehised slave of the tribe of Lavth Ibn Bakr Ibn ‘Abd Manât, grew 
fnto eminenceus a kâtib jand poet under the Abbasides. He was born and 
brought up at Başrah, and had for proteetor the qâdi Ibn Abi Duvvâd (see 
his life. No. 31), whose death he lamented in a number of elegies .—AŞ hini, 
tom. IV, fol. 319-321.)—Communicated by M. Caussin de Perccyal.) 

3 See No. 31, note on vizirs' assemblies. 

• [ ] From “(Relative to this)” to “ As a singer he \vas without a rival” 
onpage 281 is not ın the autograph.— 
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the discussion vrhich 1 have maintained and the passages which I 
have quoted, or can any objection be made to them?” “No,” 
replied Yahya. “How then,” said he “does it happen that J, 
who treat ali ihose Sciences with as much ability as the persons 
who profess them, should be only kno\vn as a master of one 
single art?” mcaning music. On this the qâdi turned tovvards 
me and said: “İt is for you to answer that.”—(Al-‘Atawî was an 
able dialectician.) “Yes, qâdî,” I replied, “may God exalt you ! 
it is for me to answer,” I thcn addressed Ishâq and said; “O, 
Abn Muhammad, as a grammarian are you equal to al-Farrâ and 
a!-A!çhfaşh?”—“No.”—“In phjlology and acquaintance with 
poetry are you equal to al-Asma‘î and Abn‘Ubaydah?”—“No.” 
—“In dogmalical theology are you equal to Abu ’I-Hudhayi al- 
‘Allâf and al-Na^am al-Balkhi?”*—“No.”—“In jurisprudence are 

1 Abn Ishaq İbrahim Ibn Sayyftr ^ sosclıar, as D’Herbelot 

has it in the Bib. Orieııt., article NADdHAM' nor yet Yes^r, as M. de Sacy 
writes it in the Histoirc des Druzes, intcpduction, page 42); Ibn Hâni, 
native of Basrah and sister’s son to Abu ’l-Hudhay], was a cclebrated scholas- 
lic theologian and aulhor of a number of worKs and pieces of poetry on that 
subject. He received the surname of al-Nazzâm (r/ıe stringer of pearis) be- 
cause he strung and sold pcarls in the bazar at Ba.srah, or, as some say, bc- 
cause he strung brilliant ideas on the thread of his discoursc. In his youth, 
he was suspected of partiality tovvards the doctrine of dualism, and at a later 
period he was known to have adopted the principles of the Greek philosophy. 
His speculations on religious subjects \vere pushed so far. that pious Muslims 
looking on him as an infidel. An offset of Ihc Mutazelite sect, was named 
Na:^miyah after its founder aUNazzâm. Many learned men of that time 
asserted that this doctor denied the divine mission of the prophets, and that 
dr:ad of the sword vvas'the only motive which prevented him from openly 
professing his subversive opinions. The great majority of the Motazelites 
accused him of ınfîdelity, and as a proof of his corrupt morals, they mention 
his passion for wine. He died A. H. 231 {A. D. 845-6). (Ibn Şhâkir’s ‘Uyun 
al-Taw^rikh. AİI-Şhahrastâni. Al-Maqrizi’s Khitat. The Kha.ib's History 
of Başhdâd, fol.l 648,)—It may be observed that Ibn Khallikân has mentioned 
the name al-Nazşşâm al-Bal^i {native of Balkh), who might thereforebe 
thougbt a dilfereıitperson fıom him who is here spoken of; but in another 
part of his work (sec page 540 of the Arabic text) may bc found the foUow- 
ing passage, whichIdecides the question;—“Aba Iahâq İbrahim Ibn Sayyâr 
al-Balkhi. surnamed al-Nazzâra, the cclebrated theologian.” His family 
was probably from Balkh, and he himself bora at Basrah, which may account 
for the two patronymics. The life of Abu ’I-Hudhayi is.given by Ibn 
Khallikân. Al-Shahrast5ni States the principal points of al-No^am’s 
doctrine. 
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you equal to this qsdî?” (poinling lo Yahya.)—“No.”—“In pocıry 
are you equal to Abu ’l-‘Atâhiyah and Abn Nu\vâ&?” —“No.”— 
“It is for thcsc rcasoııs, thereforc. that you arc known as a ınas- 
ter of an art in vviıich you stand wiıhouı a rival. for in thc olher 
Sciences you are inferior to ıliosc who Itold thc firsı rank in 
Ihem.” Ishâq laughed on lıcaring Ihis, and rising from his place, 
withdrew. The qât1î thcn said to al-‘Ata\\’i: “You have proved 
your point pcrfecıly well, and yet done liııle tvrong to I>h5q who 
is a man almost without a rival.”—My masıer, Ibn Batişh', says, 
in his Nvork cntiılcd al-Tamyız wa that Is]ı5q al-Mawşili's 

conversation was elegant and full of originaliıy, lıis taste refined. 
and his talents of superior order. Hc vvrote thc truditions under 
thedietation of Sufyân Ibn‘Uyaynalı, Mâlik Ibn Ans. Huşhaynı 


1 Aba I!-M;>jd tsma'il Ibn Hibıu Allah Ibn Sa'id Ibıı Bâtişh. suınanıcd 
‘Imâd al-Dîn (ct>/ıı»iH o/;'c// 4 '/V«/), was a natlve of Mo.sul, and ono of thc 
most learned Şhafilcs of ıhal city. Hc was born in thc ınonth of MuV'ranı. 
A. H. 475 ); and in his youth travciled to Syria. that hc miglu acquii'e Inform¬ 
ation in thc Traditions and jurispudence from thc cclebraicd professors ttho 
taught at BaÇhdâd, Damascus and AIoppo. Hc thcn bccamc professor and 
mufti in his turn, and coınposed a nıınıbcr of works, thc most impoı lant of 
which are said to bc thc foUowing; Tabpq~l, ctc. or list of .Shalilc doctors, 
Mıışhtabih al-NisbaU (doublfııl palronyntics,) al-Mi(gJııır, ete., or E.\planation 
of ıhe difficühies found in thc hluha dhdJt ab {of Ah\i hh g at-Şhiröze). It is 
stated that in this last work he is frcqucntly mistaken in his CKplanations. 
He dicd at Aleppo, A. H. 655 (A. D. 1257) aged eighty,—(Ta6, al-Shaf.— 
Tab. al-Fııgahz. — Buji.yet al-Tahb.)—Th\s was ono of Ibn Khallikân's pıo- 
fessors. 

2 The Temyiz tro 'I-Faşi, or al-Feyşol (Disliııclioıı emi Discrimiııeıioıı), 
is citcd as a geographical work by Abu ’I-Fidâ in his Geography, page 2 of ıh-’ 
Arabic test. The sante author mentions anolher \vork of Aba al-Majd, enll- 
lled Afazi/ ol-Irtiynb el-Mıışhıebilı ol-lnlisâb {thc ılispeller of ihe incerliliKİa.' 
concerning doubtfulpelroııymics). This İs probably thc samc as ihe Mıışhlnbilı 
eî-Nisaboh (scc note 1 abovc.) Those tvvo works treated probably of 
Tradiıionists, ıheir patronymics, and thc countrics to uhich they belonged. 
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İbn Buşhayr,! and Aba Mu‘swiyah al*parîr-; lıc studied philo- 
logy under al-Aşma‘î and Aba ‘Ubaydah, and attained the highest 
eminence as a musician. It was to this art that he devoted his 
Principal attcntion, and by it he acquired his reputation. The 
khnlifs trcated him with honour and admitted him into their in- 
timacy, and al-Mâman uscd to say: “Were Ishâq not so publicly 
known and spokcn of as a singer, I should have appointed him to 
the place of qâdî; he is more deserving of it than the q5dîs we now 
have, and he surpasses thcın all in virtuous conduct.veracily, piety, 
and honesty; but people kno\v him only as a singer, and that 
talent, though the least of those which he possesses, lıas eelipsed 
the rest.” As a singer he was without a rival], and as a poet he 
possessed considerablc abilities; his pocms have becn colleeted, 
and form a dhvHv, from which we extract the following verses 
addressed to Haran al-Raşhld: 

‘‘When she told mc to be thrifty, I replied; ‘Ccase your 
counsels, thy command is impossible; I sec that all are friends to 
the generous man, but the miser has not a friend in the world; I 
see that avarice is disereditable, and 1 respect mysclf too much to 
deserve the name of miser. Know, that the greateıt pleasure a 
noble mind can feci, is to givc with liberality. From honourable 
pridc, the presents which I madc arc such as the rich bestow, 
though my means, as thou knowest, are but small. Yet why should 
I apprehend poverty or remain deprıved of wealth, vvhen the Com- 
mander of the Faithful looks on me with fa''our’?” 


1 Abu Mu'uwiyah Hushaym İbn Abu Khazinı Buşhayr, native of W:ısit, 
but dcscended from .ıramlly of Bal'sh, wasa member,byadoption, of thetribe 
ofSutmah. He had studied the Traditioas under many eminent masters, 
and acquircd a high reputation at Ba ’.hdâd by his knowledge of the subject, 
He kne>v by hcart twenly thotısand of them. Died A. H. 183 (A. D. 799), 
aged 79 years. Tah. al-MııkadcIitİtin, MS. No. 736. AI-Ytifi'ij. 

2 Abu Mu‘awiyah MuŞammad ibn FChiizinı al-Darir (t/te blind), 

adopted mcmbcr of the tribe of Minqar , which descends 

from that of Tamim through thr tribe of Sa'd, '.vas born at Kafalı, A. H. 113 
(A. D. 731); he studied the Traditions under Hişham İbn •Urwah and 
al-A‘maşh. Died A. H. 195 (A. D. 811). Tab. al-Muhaddithin.) He 
was probably nepheıv to the Hushaym mentioned in the preceding note. 
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l3hsq \vrote a great dcal; Tha'lab relates that he saw up- 
\vards of one thousand quires in his handwriting, and containing 
expressions, ali of which he had hcard from the Arabs of thc 
desert. “1 nevcr saw,” said he, “in the housc of any person morc 
philological works than in the house of Ishâq and, after his, in Ibn 
al-A‘rsbl’s.” From among the anecdotes which Ishâq used to 
relatc, I shall select the fonowing: “Wehad a neighbour called 
Abü Hafş and nicknamed al-Lütî; one of his neighbours having 
fallen sick, he went to see him and said: ‘How arc you? do yon 
not know me?’ To which thc sick man answered with a feeble 
voice: ‘Ycs, I do; you are Abn Hafş al-Lntı!’ ‘O’ said the other, 
‘yon pass thc bounds of civility; may God never raise you from 
your bed!”i—(T/ıc al-Mu‘tasim said of him: “Ishâq never 

yet sung to me without my feeling as if my possessions wcre in- 
creascd.”—The anecdotes relatcd of him are numerous; he lost his 
sight two years before his death. Born A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), 
the same year as the imâm aI-Shâfi‘i; died oı diarrhoea in thc 
month of Ramadan, 235 (beginning of April, A. D. 850); but 
some say in the month of Shawwâl. 236; the first is, howevcr, the 
morc general opinion. According to another statement, his death 
look place on the afiernoon of Thursday, 5 Dhu ’l-Hijjâh, 236* 
One of his friends composed thc following elegy on that cvent: 

“it is now covered with the dust of thc earth, that pleasure 
which had taken its residence iıı the dvvelling of our (departed) 
friends!— {it is in nıourııing) since al-MawşilI is göne; since social 
joy is ruined and the mectings of gaiety suppressed, The instru- 
ments of music wcep in sorrovv for his loss; love also vveeps and 
the clear liqour {of the wiııe-cup). Ali thc apparalus^ of our 
pleasant partics is in grief, and thc lute sympathizes 'vilh thc 
dulcimer.” 


1 Litcrally: Titou lıast passcd the limit uf acguiaistaııce, may God 
ıierer raise your side. Tb%i point in this anecdote depends on a certain double 
meanint contained in the last word, but >^hich it is impossible to e.\plaiıı. 
It can be onty cbserved that the exptession Aba Hafş made use of proved 
lufficiently that he deseıved the nickname of al-La: {pathicus). 

2 The apparatus of social parties: cushions, perfumes, fIowcrs, musical 
inıtrumcnts, and tvine. 

•11 Junc A. D. 851.-Ed. 
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Iı has beeıı stated, but erroneously, that this elegy vvas coıU' 
posed on the death of hisfather Ibrâhîm. 


85. ISHÂQ IBN HUNAYN 

Aba Yaqüb Ishâq Iba Hunayn Ibn Ishâq al-‘Ibâdî, a cclebra- 
ted physicıan, was the most emiaent man of his time in the Science 
of medicine. *[As a translator, he atıained the same superiority 
as his father, and equalled him in the knovvledge of different lang- 
uages, and the facuUy of expressing his thoughts in ıhem wiıh pre- 
cision. He translated into Arabic (a number of) the philosophical 
\vorks witten in the language of the Greeks; his father also had 
done the same, but ıhere exıst raore translations by him^ of phi¬ 
losophical writings (such as the treatises of Aristotle and others),^ 
than of medicdi works. He was patronised by the same khalifs, 
and great men who had his father in their service, but he after- 
wards attached himself exclusively to at-Qisim Ibn‘Ubayd Allâh^ 
(vizir to the khalif al-Mutadid Billâh, and became so intimate 
with him that this viZir made him his confident and communicated 
to him the secrets which he concealed from ali others. Ibn Butlan^ 
relates in his Da‘wat al-Atibb'e (requisite qualilies for a physicani) 
that the vizir al-Qssim, having heard that Ishâq had taken a 
laxative medicine, wrote him the follovving verscs to rally him on 
the subject : 


1 By him; that is, I belive by the son. The same equivoca!ness eaists 
in the original. 

2 Consult on this subject Casirsi’s Bibliotheca Arabica, toın. I, page 
304, et. seq. 

3 Ibn Khallikân mentions a number of particulars respecting this 
vizir in the life of Ibn al-Remi. 

4 AI-Mu'thtâr Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Abdan, surnamed Ibn Butlân, was 
celebrated Christian physician of BaÇhJâd. He died in a convent at 
Antioch in A. H. 444 (A. D. 1052.) Some Information will be found 
respecting hi.n in the Historia Dynastarum. His life is given also in 
the Târtkh al-HukamS. 

* [ ] From “As a transtalor” to “your letter to the closet” on page 284 
is not in the autograph.— 
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İBN khallikan’s 

“Teli me how you passcd ıhe niglıt, and in whal State you 
wcrc and how oftcn your camel bore you to\vards the solitary 
mansion.”! 

On which Ishsq \vrole him in answer : 

‘T passed a good and pleasant night, nıy body and tny ınind 
at casc; bul as for journeys, camcls, and solitary mansions, my 
rcspcct for you, who arc ılıc object of my hopc, has causcd 
me to forgct thcnı ali.” 

I met \viih the samc ancedote in ıhe KilHb nl-Kiıı~tyüt,- 
but according to that work, rshaq's answer was as foIlows: 

‘T \vritc you this to avoid wearing out my shoes by 
a faliguing walk. If you intend to answer mc, dircet your 
Jetler to ılıc closet.]” 

Ishaq and his father Hunayn (whose life shall be given 
latcr) composed a number of useful treatises on medicinc^; 
towards the end of his life he lost the usc of his side from 
palsy: he died in the monıh of the Second Rabî% A. H. 298 
(December, A. D. 910) or 299 .—‘Ibrulî mcans, rclatcd to the 
'Jbsd* of Hîrah, who wcre a number of Christian families 
frem difl'ercnt (Arabic) tribes \vhich had scttied there; the 
sumame of ‘Ibâd! was bome by many persons, amongst 
others ‘Adî Ibn Zayd al-'Ibâdî, the celebratcd poet.’ Al- 


1 The viziı’s ıneaning is sutîicicntly obvio’.ıs, but it nıay be observed 
that in the last lines he has given a burtcsque application to a very com- 
mon poelieal idea.—In the beginning of most gasidalıs, the poet repre- 
sented as arriving, afıcr a long journcry, at the mansion of his mistress, 
which he fınds desolate solitary. 

2 This is apparcntly a trcatise on metonymical espressions, 

3 Among the works cornposed by Ishaq may be rcckoned a trea- 
tisc on Simplcs K Xw;nrişh, or Pandcets, and a Historyof Physicians. 
(,TSrikh al HukâmH, MS. of the Bib. tlu Roi, Supplemcnt, No. 105.) 

4 The primilive signification of the word 'İbad is servant; bul in 
some cases this word is employed to denole the Nestorian Christians. 

5 ‘Adil Ibn Zayd lived before the promulgaıion of Islamism. His 
life, translated from ıhe Arabic of ıhe Kitâb at-Ashani has been given 
in the Journal Asiati(]iıe for November, 1838. 
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Thaiabj* says in his commentary on the Qurân, when 
explaining the follo\ving passagc in ıhc Sürat al-Munıinin\- 
S/tall wc' belicvc in tlıc two men likc ro ourselves, and whose 
peoplc are servanis (‘âbidnn) to ik? “The word 'übidnn, 
signifıcs obedieııt, subjected; and the Arabs of the desert 
cali hini who serves a king übid (subject): for ihis rcason 
it was thal the peoplc of Hîrah \vcre called ‘Ibâd, bccause 
“they were obedient to the king of Pcrsıa .’’—Hlrah is the 
name of an ancicnt.city which belonged to the Mundhir 
family, and the oihcr Arab princes, thcir prcdeccssors; *Amr 
İbn ‘Adi al-Lakhmi for instance, ıhc ancestor of the Mun- 
;lhirs, vvho \vas succeedcd by his sons*; beforc him Hîrah 
was possessed by his nıaternal uncle JadhTmat al-Abraşh 
al-Azdî, him \vho had the advcnture \vith al-Zabbâ/ Hîrah 
having göne to ruin, the city of Knfah was founded outsidc 
of it after the promulgation of Islamism; seventeenth ye.ar of 
ıhc Hijrah (A. D. 638), by order of ‘Umar Ibn 

al-Khattab. 


86 . AS'AD AL-MÎHANÎ 

Abu ’l-Fath As'ad Ibn Abî Naşr Ibn Abi ’I-Fadi al-Mîhanî, 
surnamed Majd al-Din (glory of religion), \vas a followcr of the 
scet of al-Shsfi‘î, and a doctor of high enıinence in the sciencc of 
jurisprudence and controversy, on which subject hc composcd a 
wc]I-known Tadigah.^ Afıcr studying the law in the city of Mar\v, 
he wcnt to Ghiîtnah, where he acquired an extensive reputation by 
his superior talents, and obtained the praises of al-GhazzI (jce ius 

1 Seo I)is life, No. .10. 

2 Qıır'âıı, surat 21, verse 49. 

1 See I'ocoek’s Spedmen ffist. Ar. 2nd ciin., p<»ge öS. 

4 The details of ıhis ad\enlure are to be found in Sehulıcns s 
Kfc'ii/anii Proverh, Arab. Pıtr?, pagc SI: .ınd FrevtaB's evlition ol the 
same vvork, t. I, p. 424. 

Scc note on ‘al-Nfiızani, N'o. 24. 
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life. No. 17). From that lıc travelled to Baghdâd, and was 
twice appointed professor at thc Nizâmiyah College in that city: 
he was nominatcd, the first time, in the year 507 (A. D. 1U3-4), 
and was removed from his placc on 18 Shâban. 513*; he was 
afterwards reinstated in Sha'ban. 517t, and in the month of Dh u 
’1-Qa‘dah in the same year he set out to join thc army,ı leaving his 
place to anoıher. A great number of pupils studied under him 
and prohted by his lessons and the knowledge vvhich they acquired 
of his System of controversial reasoning. The hâfiz Abn Sa‘d al- 
Sam'snl speaks of him in the Dhavit and says: “When we were at 
Marw, he came there as ambassador from the Seljvıq Sultân, 
Mahmad; heaftervvards went in the same capacity from Baghdâd 
to Hamadân,2 and died there A. H. 527 (A. D. 1132-3). 1 was 
told by Abn Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî İbn 'Umar al-Khatîb that 
a jurisconsult of QazwIu(who took çare of As'adat Hamadân, whcn 
he was drawing towards the cnd of his life) related to him the 
following circumsıance: ‘We were together in a room about the 
time in which his ecstatic ht^ usually took him, and he ordered us 
to rctire, on which we withdrew; but 1 stopped at the door to 
listen, and I heard him strikc his face with his hand and say: O 
what grief is mine for my negligence in the service of God!’—He 
then wept and struck his face again, and continued repeating these 

1 This was probably the army sent by thc khalif al-Mustarşhid against 
Dubaya Ibn Şadaqah. 

2 The first embassy was probably in A. H. 513 (A. D. 1119-20) ivhen the 
Şuhân Sinjsr was on ili terms with his nephevr the ŞuV:ân MaŞmad. At 
the epoch of the second, Mas‘ad was Şul:an at Ba,lhdâd, and his brother 
Tufihril at Hamadân. 

3 In Arabic Jls- State, svbich word is employed by the SaHs; in their 
technical language, to signify a periodical fit of excitaton or of mental abstrac- 
tion, to which their devotees are subject, and which is produced bv a long 
continuance of their religious exercices. During ita continuance, their souls 
are supposed to be absorbed in the Di\inity.—(See M. de Sacy’s.Afenıoir on 
Sufism in the Notices et Exıraits, ete., tom. 12.) 

5 Qur’ân; surat 39, verse 57. 

•24 November, 1119.— Eti. 

tOctobcr-November, 1123.— Ed. 

ÎAccording to the autogr.ıph it should be Muadhyyal.—Ed. 
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words tili he expired.’-Ab'a Bakr told nıe the above, or the sub- 
stancc of it, as I havc written it down from memory {and not 
from his dictation )! Mthaııi means bclonging to Mıhanah, a 
village in the dependencies of Khibarân, which place is near the 
towns of Sarakhs and Abiward in Khurâsân. 


87. ABU ’L-FUTüH AL-‘IJLI 

Abu ’l-Futüh As‘ad Ibn Abi ’l-Fadâ’il Mahmad Ibn Khalf 
İbn Ahraad Ibn Muhammad al-‘ljll, surnamed Muntakhib al-Din 
(selected for religion), was a native of Ispahân and a follovver of 
the sect of al-Shâfi‘i. This preacher and eminent jurisconsult was 
in high reputation for his learning, self-denial, piety, devotion, 
and frugality; eating of nothing but what he had gained by the 
labour of his hands and supporting himself by copyingand selling 
{books). He Jcarned the Traditions in his native city from Umm 
İbrahim Fâtimah al-Juzdâniyah,^ daughtcr of "Abd Allah, the 
hafi? Abu ’1-Qâsim Ismâ'il Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-FadI, Abu ’I- 
Wafâ Ghânim Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan al-Jalodî, Abu ’I-Fadi 
‘Abd al-Rahîm Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-BaghdâdI, Abu 
‘1-Mutahhir aI-Qâsim Ibn al-FadI Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Şaydalanl, 
and others. He then went to Baghdad in the year 557 (A.D. 1162), 
and leamed also Traditions from Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad Ibn 
'Abd al-Bâqî, surnamed Ibn al-BattI, and others; he received 


1 Jazdân according to the author of the AfarSşiıi, is a large viiiagc near 

Ispahân; the people of that City cali it Lazadân. “ 

2 Abu *I-Qâsim Ismâ'îl Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Fıdl, onc of the first 
traditionists of his time, was bron at Isapahân, A. H. 457 (A. D. 1065): died 
A. H. 535 (A. D. 1141). He composed, among other worlcs, a commentary 
on the Qur’Sn, and an explanation of the Traditions of Bu^âri and those of 
Müslim. The people of BaShdâd said of him that since the time of Ahmad 
İbn Hanbal, he was the most talented man and the most learned traditionist 
that ever entered their city.—His life (in Arabic) is given in Meursinge's Soyüıi 
Uher de Interpretibus Koranı, Lugd. Bat. 1849. 
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also ccrtificatcs from Zahir al-SIıahaml^* Abu ’l-Fath Isnvi'il Ibn 
al-FadI al-IkhsMdî.- Abu’l-Mubarak ‘Abd al-‘Azîz Ibn Muhammad 
al-Azdi, and others, uuthorizing him to teach in their name thc 
Traditions which hc had learned from them. Hc then returned 
to his naıive city, and, aftcr sludying dceply, hc acquired sur- 
passing information and attained cclebrity. A number of \vorks 
were composed by him, among others, an explanation of thc 
obscuritics met with in the JVasit and Wajiz of {Abu Hsmid) al- 
GhazzâlT, conıaining, besidcs. cztracts from the books in which 
the doctrincs statcd in these lwo works are nıore fully statcd. He 
\vrotc also a supplement to thc supplemcnt-’ composed by Abu Sa‘d 
al-Mutawain. His legal dccisions as a muftt werc considered of 
the first authority at Ispahân. He was born in that city in one of 
the months of Rabı‘, A. H. 514 or 515 (A. D. 1121); he died in 
the same city on Wednesdayt night, 22 Safar, A. H. 600 ^Octo- 
ber, A. D. 1203§). ‘Ijli mcans belonging to ‘JJl Ibn Lujayn, a 
famous branch of the tribc of Rabrat al-Faras. i t[‘Ijl was son of 
Lujaym Ibn Sa‘b Ibn‘Alî Ibn Wâ’il. Abu ‘Ubaydah’ says that 
this ‘Ijl was counted by thc Arabs among their celebrated idiots; 
he had an exccllcnt horsc, and someonc said to him: “Every 
courser has a name; vvhat il the name of yours?” “1 havc not 
named him yet” replicd‘Ijl. “You should givc him a name,” 

1 According to Ibn al-Athir, in his Kâmil, Zuhir al-Şhahâmi \vas born 
A. H. 446 (A. D. 1054), and dicd 533 (A. D. 1138-9). 

2 Ikhşhidi, T bclieve to be the true rcading, not Ikhşhid, as is printcd 
in the Arabic tcxt. It is singular that not one of the abovc-namcd traditionists 
ıhould be noticed in theTal> 04 Îr al-Muhaddithin\ but Ibn KhallİKÜn here 
■upplies tl.J most requisile information respccting them, namciy, the time and 
the place in \vhich they livcd. 

3 Talimmal nl-Tatimmat {Complcfioıı of llıe Complclioti) scc Flugels, 
Hâjji lOtalifah, ABANAT, No. 3. 

4 The life of thc celebrated grammarian and philologcr. Aba ‘Ubaydah 
Ma'mar Ibn al-Muthannâ. is given by Ibn Khalilkân. 

•Abu T-Qâsim Zûhir Ibn Tâhir al-Shahâlrai according to the autograph 
and new Egyptian ediıion.— Ed! 

tThis \vord is not in the autograph. The full sentence from ajj 

to is omittcd— Ed. 

ÎAccording to the autograph and new Egyptian edition it should be 
Thursday. — Ed. 

§30 October.— Ed. 

tt l ] From “Jjl was son” to end is not in the autograph.— Ed. 
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obscrvcd tlıe otlıcr; on whiciı ‘Ij'l put out one of lıts lıorsc’s eyes, 
and said: “I name him al-A‘\var”,* on tlıis a poct of the Desen 
composed the folloNving verses: 

“The sons of‘Ijl leproached nıe \viih a dcfect which is, 
hovyever, the very dcfect of their father. Docs there exist among 
men u person morc foolish titan Tjl? Did not their father put out 
the eye of his courser, and becomc tlıııs proverbial for his 
stupidity ?”] 


88. AL-AS‘AD İBN MAMM.StT 

Al-Qâ(li’1-As"ad (//te göıh) Abu ’I-Makârim 
As‘ad Ibnal-Khatîr Abî Sa‘îd Muhadhdhib Ibn Mlns Ibo Zakariys 
İbn Abı Malîh Mamnidtl al-Misri («n/ıre this poet, 

wlıo \vas also a kniib- and inspector of liıe govcnıment 
cffices in Egypt, was a man of merit and autltor of a num- 
ber of works. He vcrsified the Hislory of tlıe sultân Salalı 
al-Din and the book called Kalllah and Dinınah. His poe- 
tical compositions havc been cbllected and form a dir.Tm, a 
copy of \vliich I havc secn in the handvvriıing of his son, 
and from \vhich J extractcd a number of pieces; the folloıv- 
ing, among other; 

•‘Vou reproach mc (ıny frieııdly ınonitor !) and you teli 
ine lo avoid the very objecıs \vhich people caution you to 
fly; do you know that these objccts are as {dear to mc as) 
nıy eyes? Nay, I assuvc yon, my eyes have been morc fatal 
to mc ıhan they."-' 


1 Al-A'n-ar {blhııl o/un eve); among tlıc Arabs, surııames such as this. 
derived from a corporcal dcfect, arc stili common. 

2 Sec ıiotc on k^Hb.ı, No. 10. 

3 Saçlı I suppose to bc the meaning of these vcıy obscurc verses; tlıc 
objccts which he is cuulioncd to avoid arc the cruel beautics who inflame his 
heart with lovc; and yet, sıys lıc. my eyes, in contenıplating tlıcir chaıms, havc 
been morc fatal to mc than their crııclty. 
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Hc composcd thc following vcrses on a heavy fellow 
vvhom he sa\v at Damascus: 

"Hc is like l\vo rivers whiclı nonc on earth ever rosem- 
bled; in body hc is like Thavrs, and in mind like Baradn.”^ 
Ibn Mammâtî has taken tlıc idea expresscd in thc forc- 
going vcrses from Ihese lines composcd by another poct. 

"Ibn Bişhrân resembles ihe ciıy of when iheir 

qualities are set forth, boih are \vithout a rival. His words 
arc (faul like) Baradâ, İliş body {slow like} Thawm, and his 
fceble intciligence (languid like) 

In onc of Ibn Mammitî’s long qasiâalıs arc found thc 
follovving vcrses: 

‘•How brightly his fires burn al night to atiract ıhe 
tardy guesf*! Hc \vho draweth to ihc light of his fire will 
not lıave reason to complain, provided hc never rcceiyed hospi- 
tality from ıhe family of Muhallab.”* 

By thc samc, on a young grammarian: 

•‘The gait of tlıe slender youth raises my adıniration 
announces thc elegance of his mind. His pronunciation is 
•ofi as a female’s and his eyes are full of languor.’’® 


1 Scc note j infva. 

2 The A/^nrâ.şırf says: ‘V/7/jy, wilh a doublo L and two ı’s, ii a name 
given to thc Ghn.ah (or valley of Damascus), or else to a village therein; 
some say it is Damascus itself, and others that it is a statue of a femalu spoııt- 
ing water from its mouth in one of the villagcs ncar Damascus." 

3 Or else; The fccblcncss of his intclIccC is on thc inerease.—fn ıranslat- 
ing these verses 1 have supposed that Baradâ, Thawrâ, and Yazid Uhree of 
thc streams by which Damascus is \vatered), possessed certaiu qualitics to 
which allusion is made. Itmay be, howcver, that the poct only meant to put 
upon the words, as Bard signifies cold; Tha\vr, a buU\ and Yazid, inereases. 

4 See No. 48, note on Qıır'ân, surat 27, verse 7. 

5 Ali the members of the Muhallab family wcrc cclcbraıed for thcir 
gencrosity and hospitality. 

6 Such is the real meaning of these verses; but persons conversant witb 
Arabic grammar will perceive that the author has expresscd his thoughts in 
words whieh the grammarians cmploy as tcchnical terras. They are ali to be 
found in M. De Sacy’s Grammaire Arabc. 
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Tince olhcr verscs of his \vill bc Pound in tlıc life of 
Yalıya İbn Niziir al-Manbiji: therc arc somc good Ihoughîs 
in his poctry. The k'itib ‘Inıîd al-Din makes menıion of him 
in thc KhaiK/aiı and quotcs a minber of passages coınposod 
by him; he Ihcn gives thc life of al-iÇbatlr, İbn Mmnmâfı'» 
father, with abıındani cxtracıs from his poems; tlıc follo\ving 
excellcnt lines, anıong others, on kceping a sccrcı: 

“I conccal thc sccrct wiıh which I am cnlrusted. and 
do not rcpcat it even to him who confidcd it to ine; but 
yet I forget it not. For my car never teachcs my tonguc 
■thc sccrct of him \vho has conversed \vith mc in private.” 

“I met him at Cario,*' says tl a krtUb; “he was chicf 
of al-Malik al-Nâşir’s army-oflicc; he and his pcoplc' had 
been Christians, but they embraced Islamiim towards the 
beginning of Şalah al-Din’s rcign.” Mııhadhçll)ib al-Din ibn 
aULakhmI cojnposcd the following satiıical verscs on ibn al- 
Mammatl: 

“The jıew converted Mıijlim is but a weak proselyte; his 
sıniles betray his fcll intent. Had (ıJıe gramnıaria/ı) Sibawayh secn 
some of his verses. Iıc vvould havc countcd him among thc signs 
of the feminine gcndcr.^e 

When ıhc hüfiz İbn Dilıyah Dhu ‘1-Nisbayn-' arrived at 
Arbela, and ,saw how scdıılously thc sultan of thal eily, Mır/affar 
al-Din, was occupied in cclcbrating, wıth great pomp, tlıe anniver- 
sary of the Prophet's birth as shall be rclatcd in his life 
under the Icttcr K*; he composcd u work cntiticd al-Tanwir. ete. 
(illumiııatioıı, in praise of thc bright Flambeau), and fınishing with 
a long gaşichth in praise of Muzaflar al-Din. \vhieh commcnccd 
thus: 


1 Or : //i.v hımti. 

2 This i.s perliaps inu'nıled .t-, an altack on İbn Mamnuıli’s nıor.ıi 
clıaiiiclcr: but thc verscs tlıcnısclves arc so full of naibbling, that il i.s nol 
essy to gness thc aailıor's ıcal mcaning. The fır.st hemisiieh signifıes litcrally: 
a HCiv (or o ıraılilion) ol' İslam is a ne»- (.cı- a iradiıion) ırcal; (in authoîity). 

3 His life will be found among tlıe ’Uınars. 

4 The real name of MuzaflTar al-Din svas Kakııbori. 
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“Were it not for our cncmies, thosc basc informer (our 
friends) \vould ncver have suspected us (of ili)." 

This book and poem werc read to ihc princs, and I myself 
(aflenvards) heard thc work read in his presence in Iho month of 
Sha‘ban. A. H. 626 (A. D. 1229ı and (lreıvarkcd that) the gaşUlalı 
was in it; sonıc time after, ho\vevcr, I found this very poem in a 
colleetion of pieces, and there attributcd to Ibn Mammâtî, on 
which 1 said to myself that the editör was probably mistaken. 
Then, stili latcr, I saw the entire poem in thc DiıvSiı of Ibn 
Mammâtı’s poctical works, and found there stated that it had bcen 
composed by him in honour of thc şultân al-Malik al-Kâmil. 
This confirmed my suspicions, and I then met with the following 
passage in Ibn al Mustavvfr’s History of Arbela, wherc he speaks 
of İbn Dihyah; “I asked him the meaning which hc \vishcd to 
convey by the following verse (of his poem ) 

“Wc should givc our lives for a present offered by onc whosc 
hand is Jumâdâ and Muharram.” 

‘■Ashegaveme no rcpiy.ı 1 said: Mı is perhaps liko thc 
idea which a poel lıas thus expressed*:'* 

“He is called by thc names of thc monihs; thus his hand is 
Jumâdâ and its contents Muharram.”- 

“On this, Ibn Dihyah smiled and said: ‘That is what I 
meant.’” On rcading this passage, I became strongiy inclined to 
think that al-Asa‘ad \vas the auıhor of the poem; for if Ibn 
Dihyah had composed it, hc would not have hesitated in returning 
an answer (lo Ibn al-Mu3tawfı's question)\ it nıust, hov/ever, be 
observed that this gaşidah was recited (for the fifst time) to the 
prince of Arbela, A. H 606, and that al-As'ad dicd in that year; 


1 It is somc consolation to a Europsan student, to flınl Arubic .ppcU 
unuble to unUerıiand verses in thcir own languagc. 

2 Muharram, that iı, sacrerl, none bcing aIlowcd to touch them. 
Jumâdâ means dry mo/ırA, whicb name was given to it when the Arabs uscd 
thc solar year. It is we)I known that in the mciaphorical language of the 
Arabs, a moisi hand mcans generosiiy, and of course a dry onc musl dentoc 
avarice. 
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and morcovcr, he \vas then dwelliııg at Alcppo, and had no con- 
nexion whatever wiıh ıh; ‘Âdilitc dynasty.ı So, on tho whole, 
God alone knows with certainiy which of ihe lwo is Ihe real 
author. Al-As‘ad had fled from Egypt secrctly thrdugh fear of 
the vizîr* Ibn Shukr,^ and rctired to Alcppo, vvhcre he took 
refuge under the protcction of the Sultsn al-Malik al-Zshir; he 
remained in that city till hc dicd, on Şunday ihc 30 of the First 
Jumsda, A. H. 606 (Novcmbcr, A. D. 1209t), agcd 62 years. He 
was interred in the cemctery named al-Maqînı,i by the road side, 
near the mausolcum of the Shaykh ‘Alî al-Harawî/ His father 
al-Khatîr died on Wednesday, 6 Ramadan, 577 (A. D. 1182t). 
His ancestor, Abn Malili, who was a Christian, rcccivcd the sur- 
name of MammStı from the follovving circumstance; during a grcat 
dearth whu:h happened in Egypt, he distributed alms and pro- 
visions in abundancc, and cspecially to the Müslim childrcn; and 
thoy, on seeing him, used to cry out so that he came to 

be knoısn by this appcllation. Such is the cxpIanation which 1 
rcccivcd from‘Abd al-Azim al-Mundhari," (May God prcscrve 
him for our advantagc !) who then recitcd to me the following 
eiegiac verses on Abn Mallh’s dcaıh \vith the remark that they 


1 Al'Malik al-Kûmil was son to al-Malik nl-'Açlil, ıhe Ayyabite, bro- 
ther of Salah al-Din. 

2 Şaft al-Din Ibn Şhuqr al-Dammiri aeted as vizîr to al- 

Malik al-‘Âdil till A. H. 609; he was again appointed vizîr by al-Malik 
al-KânıiI. (Al-Suyn;î’s ftusn al~Muha jaralı, MS. of ıhe Bib. tlıı Rot, No. 652, 

foUo 225, verso). 

3 This cemctery lies probably outside the Daınascuı g.nic, callcd by 
(he nntives Bab aI-Maqam. 

4 Ibn Khallikân gives an account of this mausolcum in the life of Abıı 
’l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Harawî. 

5 Mainmîtî was probably the childrcn’s \vord for mother. 

6‘Abd al-‘Azîm was one of Ibn Kljlhkan’s ptofcssors. Seo his life. 
No. 43, note on Abd al-'Azîm. 

•Safi al-Din the name of the vizîr isaımitıcd.— F.d. 
t29 Novcmbcr.—£</. 
î-13 January.—£rf. 
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\vcrc composed, as hc belicvcd by Jbn MiknnsaK al-Maglıcibi': 

“The sky of geııerous actions and llıc sun of praisc havc 
bolh disuppeared. \Vhere shall nıy hopcs and c\pcclalions bc 
placcd, afıer thc dcath of Abu ’I-Marıh?” 

I then lookcd out for ıhc.'c vcrscs, and foıınd that liıey \vcrc 
rcaliy his, and that other cicgies by tlıc s;ımc poct on Ibn Malili 
\verc stili extant.‘ 


89. BAHÂ AL-DÎN AS-SINJÂRİ 

Abu ’1-Sa‘idâi As‘ad Ibn Yahyâ Ibn Mı.si Ibn Maıişcr Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Azl 2 Ibn Wahb Ibn Habban Ibn Saw5r Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Rafî‘ Ibn Rabi'ah Ibn Habbsit al-Sulaml al-Sinjirı (of th' 
tribc of Stılaym and ııaiive af Siııjrd-). snrnaıncd Bahâ al-Din 
(nphndour of rcligion). was a poet anda doctor of thc sccL of al- 
Şhâfı'i. As a jurisconsulı, hc lıad Ircated controvcrtcd points; but 
poetry was his nıling passioıı. and he \vas indcbtcd for lıis cdc- 
brity lo thc abilily which hc displaycd in that art, Me devoled 
his poctical talcnt to his service of princes and obtained rccoın- 
penses from them; hc (Uıcrrforc) ıravelicd over luany counlrics for 
purpose of cclebraiing thc praises of thc great. His poctical 
produetions, both gasıdalıs and short picces. arc in thc hands of 
thc public; bul I havc never met sviıh a complete colicçtion of his 
works. nor do I know if his pocıns havc been gathcıcd into ndınTrıı 
OT not. Since (nrith'S ahoye). I havc foıınıl a larec volüme 


1 Al-Qa'id Aba Tııhit' l.<iiny‘iJ Ibn Muhanııııad. surnııniv'd ibn 
Miknusah, bore in Esypt thc repulation ol’ an cminenı poeı. ‘Innid al-Din 
bas inscrîcJ :n his f^Miît/ah rMS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 1374./e/. 186 cl .ıcg.) 
a nuınbcr of pieccs composed by İbn Miknasah bul does nol l'urnish ımıclı 
Information respeeting thc author. İt only appears that his ntllachmcnı to 
Abn Malili, and ıltcctegics \vliich hc composed on his dcııth, subjceled hini 
to thc dispicasıırc of thc vi;;ir of Egypt, Badi'al-Jamûli.—Now this vizir vva.s 
nominaıed A. H. 167: conscnuently Ibn Miknasalı mııst ha'vc lived lill somc 
time latcr. 

2 Thcy arc nol lo bc found in thc KharıMı (sco thc prcccdinı; ııoıo); 
and Ihis wns probably the work svhich İbn Khallikûıı consulıcd. 
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comainiıij; lıis complctc works in ıl>c library aı ılıc mausolcuın 
of al-Malik al-Aşhraf' in Danıascus, and I c\iracled from iı 
ılıc following versos of a long (jaşiMı in praisc of thc qsdl Kamâl 
al-Din Ibn aI-SJiahru/-rıri 

‘•f svvcar by ılıc lovc l bcar tlıcc ılıaı indiffcrencc has ncvcr 
cnterd ılıc heart of thy lover, and \vell ılıou knoıvcst ılıc staıc of 
lovcr in which hc is. If a dclalor teli thcc ıhat ılıy lovcr has for- 
got thcc, know thal ıhis delator is ihc very person who blaıncd 
him ıbr loving thcc. The stale of thy afllicted lovcr docs it noı 
bcar ıvitncss for itseli'? Docs it not sufncc to dispense wiıh thy 
asking ho\v hc fccls? Thou hast rencıvcd thc garment of his 
malady; ıhou hast rent thc vcil \vhich conccalcd his passion, and 
thou hast broken the lic ıvhich bound thcc to him. Has a fault 
escaped him by inadvertencc? or (hast ıhou rejcetrd him for) the 
levity and presumption-' to ıvhich thou hadst accustomed him? 
It is strangc that a prisoner slıould lay down life and fortune for 
onc who is frec {from /tor). I slıould giıc nıy parents in ransonı 
for that areher \vho shoots with his eyes, and thc point of \vhose 
arroıvs no arnıour can vvithstand! He is lillcd \vith thc sap of 
youth; his chccks arc saturated from thc samc puro source. 
{Admiıini’) eyes cnıbark in (t/ıc conremphüoıt of) his charms, and 
risk bcing droıvncd in thc ocean of his beaııty. Nothing is want- 
ing to his perfeetion, and that cxtrenıc perfeetion sercens Kamâl 
al'Din from thc cvil eye/ The 'idhâr ıraccs the Ictter nun (j) 


1 Al-Miilik al-Ajljraf ılicıl m O.ıınascus, A. H. 6.15. Mis life \viH be 
rouıul in tlıis svork. 

2 Itwasat fırst nıy iaıcniion to modify ıhe idcas coataincd in the 
singular cstract which follovvs, but on further considcraiion, prcicrrcd givca 
tlıe rcal sense of the verse, and referrine tlıe reader to tvhai I have s nd on 
thc sııbjecı in nıy fnırodııcıion. 

3 Presuıııptioih : This, alıhouglı thc ordinary singiücation of the 

"’ord, is not given in ılıc I j.'iieons.— Sec ıhc Diwjnıl ’Mmrû'/-ıjair, p. Il| 
note. 

^ lOculuscujiısdam .AtabisA’fHto/ dicıi.(ııui honıivıes aspccıu 

nccabaı. (Meninki's Lcx.) This e.spression is gencrally cmploycd to denote 
ıhc influonce of thc cvil eye, tvlıiclı affecıs ınorc parıicularly ıhosc lavour- 
ed by fortune or bcauty,—The verse ilsclf is a spccinıcn of ıhc teste lor quib- 
bling'.vhieh has pervaded .Arabic poetry from thc ıhird contury of the Hiirah. 
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upon his facc. and the nıole on his chcek forms thc dincritial 
point. The darkness of his tresscs is likc [ghonıy) night of his 
aversion; and thc brightncss of his forehcad resembles the (clear) 
day of his friendship.” 

Were it not my desirc to avoid prolixily, I should give thc 
cntire poeın, but what is here inscrlcd is the portion morc general- 
ly remarked. Two verses more are sometimes joined to the 
preceding, but I have omitted them from my inability to establish 
their authenticity. *[Thc follovving extract is taken from one of 
his gaştdahs: 

“And that nyınph with the slender waisl, so swcet in charac- 
ter and whosc glances are so tempting; who sometimes consents, 
sometimes refuses! Wine mantles on her lips,ı and is transuded 
by her (rosj>) cheeks. Her eharms havc closed on lovers the patlı 
of consolation; for them to consolation there is no approach.’’ 

From another çaş/rfo/j by the samc: 

“The zephyrs awoke at da\vn and pcrfuınes^ spread around 
them; and I said: ‘when they passed through the valley of Ghadâ: 
‘Whose sweet breath is thaf? ’’ 

When I was at ıny nalivc place in the year 623 (A. D. 1226), 
wc \verc visited by Jamâl al-Din Abu‘l-Muzaffar ‘Abd al-Rahmân 
İbn Muhammad, a native of VVssit, and generally known by thc 
name of İbn al-Sunaynirah; hc took up his abode at thc 
Muzaffariyah college^ with us. This şhaykh, who was onc of thc 
first pocts of the age, had travelicd över many countries, reciting 
to princes his culogistic pocms, and recciving from them gifıs of 
great value. When he received company' hc \vas visited by ali 
those who wcrc occupied in lilcrary pusuiıs, and an agreeable 
conversation and discussion took placc. Hc was then advanced 


1 Sco not on honeyej lips. No. 6. 

2 Feıfıınıcs; lilcrally, frei' amberdir.':. 

3 This colicgc was foundcd by the prince of ArbcUı. MuzalTar ai-Din 
Kakubari. His life is given in this \vork. 

4 İn Ar.ıbic JvaÎ nıeans to sil, to lıold a sitting, and to reccive company. 

* [ 1 From “The folloıving’’ to "are wondcrful‘' on page 298 is nol in the 
autogr.ıph.—£d, 
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İn years, and he related ouc day tho fonowing anecdote: “1 önce 
had Bahs al-Din al-Sinjsrl for companion in a journey which I 
made from Sinjsr to Râs ‘Ayn,” (or else “from Rss ‘Ayn lo 
Sinjsr,”) and we halted at a spot on the way; Bah& al-Dîn had 
with him a boy named İbrahim, whom he treated with affection, 
and who then happencd to be at a distancefrom us; so his master 
rose up to look for him, and called out repeatedly, ‘İbrahim! 
İbrahim!’ but the boy was too far off to hear him. Now there 
was an echo in that place, and as often as he shouted out ‘İbra¬ 
him,’ it answered by repeating the word; on which he sat down 
for a moment and then recited to me these verses: 

“My life for a friend who is cruel, although attached to me! 
who is far from my sight, though near (lo my hear t )! The very rock 
which forras the echo ot the valley answers when I cali him, but he 
answers not (although my friend)." 

Baha al-Din al-Sinjari had an acquaintance to whom he was 
greatiy attached, and whom he met frequently; but a dispute 
having one day occurred betwcen them, his friend discontinued 
seeing him. On this Baha al-Din sent to complain of his absence, 
and the oiher wrote him in reply the two following lines of al- 
Ilariri’s, which he has inserted in his fifteenth Magamalf.t 

“Visit him whom you love but önce each month, not of- 
tener. İt is only for one day in the month that the moon is 
looked at,2 and then eyes are no more turned towards her.” 

To this Baha al-Din answered by these verses in the same 
measure as the foregoing: 

‘‘When thou art sure of thy friend’s affection, visit him and 
fear not to be tiresome. Act as the sun which appears daily; not 
as the new moon which visiıs us only önce each month.” 

The follovvİDg verses of his are frequently quoted: 


] Sce M. de Sacy’s ediıion ot al-Hariri, page IS4. 

2 This happens at the beginning of Ramadan,* as the Muslini fast 
commcnces when the nesv moon of that month makes its appearance. 

*The sighıing of crescent tnarks the beginning of each month, and if 
any parlicular crescent is in mind it must be Şhaww{tl’s.— 
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‘■'How happy the Uays I spent at Râmalı! how s\vcct ılıc 
hours I passcd at Hâjir.ı They flcd so quickly, ihat the first 
moments scemed to louch the last.” 

Iıı one of his qaşulahs, containiiıg the dcscriptioıı of \vinc, 
is found the follotviııg pretty thought: 

*‘Wc ncarly flew with gaicty, and the wine also had ftotvn, 
vyere it not detained by the net which the bubbics formcd on its 
surface.” 

The kCılib 'İmâd al-Din ınakcs ınenlion of İtim in the Icitab 
al-SayI ‘wa l-Dhnvl, and says, “He recited ine these verses of his 
own: 

“ ’Tis wonderfuI that 1 should sail on the ocean of \vcallh, 
and yet die of thirst; .but the ways of the ocean arc \vondcrful.”] 

He coınposcd many fine pieccs. His birth \vas in the year 
533 (A. D. 1138-9); his death occurrcd at Sinjâr abont the bc- 
ginning of the year 622 fA. D. 1225). 


90. AL-MUZ.ANİ 

Abû İbrâh'ım Isınâ'll Ibn Yahyâ Ibn Isınâ'îl Ibn 'Amr Ibn 
Müslim* al-Muzanî, disciple of the imam al-Shafi'î and a nativc 
of Egypt, was a man of austere lifcand greaticarning, a mujlahid,' 

1 acınalı is siıuaicıl, according to ılıc Marjşiil, on the road fronı 
Makkah to Buşrab, and liâjir is a villago in liijiız (scc Ibn Khallikân, Arabic 
ıext, page 557); ılteso t\vo spots have bcen celebraied by sonıe of ıhc Arabian 
poets. Bahâ al-l)in, in choosing Ihcse names, \vlshcd to slıo«'thal he nıade 
good classical studios. 

2 The term mtıjıahid is cnıployed in Muslini diviniiy to deıioıc a doctor 
ıvho cxet’is ali his capacity for the purpose of fornıing a right opinioiı upon 
a legal C|Uestion. This titlc ıvas very frequcnt in the first ages of Islamism, 
bul the Principal points of law having been lixed by the doetors, and more 
particularly by ıhc founders of the four orthodox sccts, the cxereisc of pri- 
vaie judgnıent in legal questions ceased soon afıcr to bc reeognized. Some 
later doetors, al-Synâ for instance, elaimed the liıle and the right, but botlı 
wcrc refused to llıc'm by public opinion.—For l'urther inforniation, sce M. de 
Sacy's C/ıreıromar/nV, lom. I, p, 169, and ıhc ıvorks Ihere mcnlioned. 

•M. de Slant gives lshâq.- a name ıvhich is struck olT in the auti'graph. 
/â/. 
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an ablc rcasoncr, and a profound thinkcr.* Hc was thc iniCtıu of 
the Shafites, and the first aınong them by his acquaintance \vith 
tho legal systcm and juridical dccisions of thcir foundcr, and by 
his knovvledgü of the Traditions, \vhich he transmitted on ihc 

authority of his mastf r. He composed a great number of works, 

among others, a great and a small colleetion {al-Jânıi ) of Tradi 
tions, the Abridgınenı abridged.2 al-Manthnr, or loosc notes, al- 
Rasâ'ital-Afu'laharalı (the csleemedTrealisct). the Incitation to Learn 
ing,andlhc Kitub al-Waüın'iq^ Al-Şhafi‘î said, in speaking of 
al-Muzani, "‘He is the Champion of my doctrine. As often as 
al-Muzan'ı dccided a qucstion and inserted ^hc rcsult in his 
Abridgment/ he vvonld rise, and turning towards the Mihr'ıb say 
a prayer composed ol two rak'alı/’ in thanksgiving to Divinity, 

İt was said by İbn Surayj thal the Abridgment would go out of the 
world unblcmished/ This work is the basis of ifll the treatıses 
composed on al-Shafi‘i’s system ot legal doctrine, the authors 
eilher imilating ils arrangement, or explaining and developing its 
text. When Bakksr Ibn Qutaybah, the Hancfile doctor (\vhose life 
slıall be given later) went from Baglıdâd to Egypt, where he ha 
been appointcd qâdî he hoped to meet al-MuzanI and continued 
for spme time in fruitless expectations; one day, hosvcvcr, they 
\vere both preseni at a funeral service, and Bakkâr said to one o 
his disciples; “Ask al-Muzanî somc queslion, that I may hcar 
him speak.” This person said in conscqııencc lo al-Muzanı: "O, 
Abn İbrahim! some of the Traditions contain a prohibition of 

I Lilcrally: A diver for subtle idcas. ^ 

: This is one of ihe most celebrated treatises on the Icaal doclnnos o 
the Shalite seci: Hajji Khalifah says that al-Muzani was the first who wrolc 
on the subject, in whiclt casc it is difRcult toesplain the title of his wor 

î This is perhaps a trcatise on bonds. 

4 İn ıhc Arabic ıe.\t. for read ■ 

5 Sce No. 16. note on mihr \b. 

6 The word rak'alt is written incorrectly .•vAa by Enropean authors, desıg- 

nates a cortain number of prosıcrnations and prayers; the or Icga 

prayer. is composed of ıwo, four. sis. or morc rak'ahs.* Sce D Ohsson n 
E mpirc Olhom. t. II, p. 82: Mamilton’s HcıI'yaU. preliminary dıscoursc. p 

7 Literally: An unblcmishcd virgin. 

•Thcfivo daily obligalory i far t) prayers are conıpo-eJ ol t\vo, four. 
foıır. Ihrce and four ruk'ahs, — Eti. 
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thc liquor {nabıdh),' and others pcrmit its use; why thcreforc have^ 
you (doclors) prcfcrrcd the prohibition tö the permission?” To 
this al-MuzanI replied: “None of thc learned have ever main- 
taincd that nabıdh was forbidden before the promulgation of 
Islamism, and authoriscd after; and the unanimous opinion is, 
that it was lawful (Jn the formcr time); this ıherefore confirms the 
authenticity of the Tradition which forbids its use.^” Ibn BakkSr 
approved his reasoning, and it is, certainly, a decisive argument, 
Al-Muzani was cxtrcnıely careful in avoiding the least infringe- 
ment of the law, and his precaution went so far that, in every 
season of the ycar, he drank out of a brass vessel,^ and he replied 
whcn spoken to on the subject: “I am told that they make use 
of dung in the fabricr.tion of pitchers, and fire does not purify 
it.”^ İt is related that whcn he missed being prescnt at public 
service in the mosque, he repcated his prayers alone twenty-five 
times, in order to regain the merits attached to those which are 
said with the congregation: in this, he founded his opinion on the 
authority of the following declaration made by Muhammad: 
“Prayers made with the congregation are five and twenty times 
better than prayers said by one of you when alone.*[He 
iived in the practice of severe and rigid self-mortification {his 

1 Nabidh. a svvcet anıl slightlv rennented liquor made wi(h dates or 
raisins.—See the authorities ciled by M. de Sacy in his Chrettomathie,.\om. 

1, p. 403; and Mişhkâı al-Maşîbih, vol. 2, p. 339. 

2 The point of al-Muzani's argument is tbis: it is unanimously atlowed 
that nabidh was Iawrul before Islamism, so .m order of Muhammad to 
auıhorise its use would have been unoecessary and unmotived; the tradition 
which contains such an order is therefore to bc rejected, more especially as 
it is in contradictiun \vith unuther lo which a similar objeetion cannot be 
made. 

3 Watcr contained io a brass vessel does not uool in sumnıer, for tvhich 
rcason they prefer putting it into a porous carthen decanter, in which it 
spcedily .'icquires a lower tcmpcraıure by evaporation. 

4 In thc Müslim Iaw, tilere is a scetion tvhich treats specially of puri* 
Hcation. Sec D'Ohssons Emp. Olhom., tom. I, and Hamilton's Hedâyah, 
preliminary discourse, p. 53. 

5 Scc Matthevv’s Aflşhkjl ol-Maşibih, vol. I, p. 224, \vhere the mcun 
ıng of this tradition is, hotvever, totally misunderstood. 

*1 1 Frora “He livcd'* to “God’s creaıion" on next pngc, not in the 
autograph.— F.d. 
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sanctity was »o great that) Iıc obtained thc fulfilment of his pra- 
yers, and not one of al-Şhafi*î’s disciples ever hoped to surpass 
him in any point. It was hc wlıo washed thc corpse of al-Sh5fi*l 
{previous to its internmeni); some say, however, that hc was 
aided in that ofhce by a1-Rabi‘ (al-Murtidl). Ibn Yanus makos 
ınention of him in his History {of Egypt), and gives his names in 
full, but his ancestor Ishâq is therc called Müslim; he then says, 
“thc disciple of al-Shâfi‘î” and mentions ihc date of his death, 
which accords with what is stated abovet; hc says also: “He had 
İliç talent of esplaining the Traditions;and hc]\vas eminently trust- 
worthy in their transmission, as thc most acule doctors unani- 
ınously allow; hc led an austere life, and was onc of the best of 
God’s creation;] hismertits were abundant.” He died at Mişr 
on thc 24 Ramatjân, 264 (A. D, 887*), and \vas buried near the 
mausolcum of the imâm al-Shâfi‘i. in the Lesser (Jartfah* at the 
foot of Mount Muqattam, where I visited his tomb. Ibn ZQİâq 
says, in his Lesser History, that he was aged 89 years, and that 
funeral prayers were said över him by al-Rabi‘ al-Murâdi.— 
Muzani ıncans belonging to Muzaynah, a great and wcU-known 
tribe, vvhich was so namcd after Muzaynah, daughter of Kalb. 

(For furıhcr reference, sce f. 527 a.— Fj/.t 


91. ABU ’L-‘ATÂHIYAH 

Aba Ishâq lsraâ‘Il Ibn al-Qâsim Ibn Suwayd Ibn Kaysân al- 
•Ayni, member by adoption of thc tribe of ‘Anazalı, and surnamed 
Abu ’l-‘Atahiyah, a celebrated poet, \vas bron at ‘Ayn al-Tamr, 
a villagc situated in thc province of Hijâz, ncar Madinah, or, 
according to some, in thc regions tvhich are irrigated by the 
Euphratcs; Yaqnt al Hamaıvî says, hotvcvcr, in his Muşhtarik, 
that il )ies near Anbar; but God knovvs best. Hc \vas broughtup 

1 İt muy ca^.ily bc psrceivcd tlıaı ılıis passage lıa$ been .ıddcd in ıhc 
ınargin later, and artenvards inserted in thc vvrong place; it should ha\'c bcen 
placed lower doıvn. 

2 See No. 24, noıc on Çarûfıth. 

• 30 May.—fil. 
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at Knfa'ı, and then scttied at Ba^lıdad; Ihc sunıaınc of al-Jarrâr 
\vas given to him bccausc hc soid carlhen jars.’ His passion for 
‘Utbah, a slavc bclonçing to thc khtdif aJ-Mahdî, is wcll known. 
and it was to cclcbratc iter charms ıhat he composed ıhc greater 
part of his aınatory picces. such as thc following ; 

“1 informed ‘Utbah that for her sake I was on thc brink of 
perdition; baihed in tears, I complaincd of ıhe \voes I undertvent 
{from affeetion) totvards her. Fatigucd at lengilt by ıny lamcnt- 
ations, doleful as those of a \vTclch reduced to penury, shc said: 
‘Is any onc asvarc of wlıat yon teli mc'.” And I ansvvcred:‘Every 
person knows it'.’” 

Hc v-Tote also to al-Mahdı these lines, in \vhich he iniiınatcd 
his wish to obtain her from hiın: 

“Thcrc is one ıhing on canlı to ıvhich my soul is attachcd, 
and thc fulfilment of my \vishcs depends upon God, and al-Mahdi 
thc maintainer (of lıif ordeı). 1 despair of success, and then your 
contempt for thc \vorld and worldly goods revives my hopes,” 

It is rclated by al-Mubarrad, in his Kâmil, that Abu ’)- 
‘Alâhiyah, having obtained permission to ofler a present to tlıc 
khalif on thc fesıivals of ıhc ncw ycar and thc aulumnal ct(uinox, 
brouglıt him, on onc of these anniversaries, an anıplc poıcdain 
vase conlaining a perfunied garment of dclicatc tcxture, on ıhc 
border of whıch hc had inseribed thc verses jusî given. On this, tlıe 
i^alif had some intention of bestowing ‘Utbah apon him, but she 
rccoilcd with dislike, and exclaimed; “Commander of thc Faith- 
ful! trcai me as becojııcs a femalc and a member of yoıır house- 
hold.-' Will yon give me up to a nasiy man who selis jars and 
gains his iivelihood by verse»?" by thıs appcal, thc khalif was 

1 Earıhcn Jars, in Arabic Jirâr, sing. jaırclr, thc Frcnell jaıre is 
nıanifcstly.fdcriveU l'roın iho samc soıırce. 

2 The poet ıhus eonfesses his inJiseretion in ılivulging ıhf name 
of his mislross. 

3 Or more lilerally. Respect my riglus as a member of your harem 
and a person in your seıviec. in this phrasc, Ihc worü ^jt, impora- 

livc ol thc \crb lıavc ransUteration jor, to respect, is 

undcrstood. 
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inducod to sparc lıcr such an altliclion, and hc ordcrcd tlıc vasc 
(o be filled vviıh moncy and given to the poct, Abu ’l-‘A(ahiya]ı 
then eaid to tlıe accountants charged lo pay him: “İt was gold 
pieccs which İ 10 ordcrcd jTic;'* bul they replied: “So mudi wc 
shall not givc yotı; but if you choosc, you ınay havc it filled with 
silver picccs ” Thuy Ihcn tvaited tili he dechircd his choicc. and 
hc balanccd (beln-cen ıhc t\vo eonditiom) during a year {bcfore conı- 
ing to a da-.ishn). ‘Utbah, on learning this, said: “Werc hc in 
lovc, as he pretcnds, hc would not havc spcnt his lime in balanc- 
ing the diflcrence bettvccn picccs of gold and pieccs of silver; hc 
has totally ccased to think of me.*’—The follotving is onc of his 
cıılogistic passages; 

•[“O, emir ! 1 anı sheltcrcd from tlıc vioissiludes of Fortune, 
\vhcn moorcd under thy proteetion.' Wcrc it possiblc for men 
to pay thce fitling honour, ihcyhad given the tender skin of ıhcir 
chceks lo makc thce sandals.] Our camels complain of thy 
crucity: they eross desert \vastcs and sands to reach thcc; and 
when they bear us to thce, they are lightly laden:—but \vhcn they 
depart \vith us, tlıcir hürden is heavy.”- 

t[Thcse verses wcre addrcsscd by him to ‘Umar Ibn al-'Alâ,^ 
who revvarded hini \vith 70,000 (r/rV'/ıûı/s), and clothed hini \vith so 
many robes of honour, thai hc was unablc lo risc. This liberality 
having cxcitcd the jealousy of the olher pocis, 'Umar assemblcd 
ılıcm and said: “fl is strangc that you poets should bc so jealous 
of cadı olher. Whcn onc of you comes lo us \vith a qaşîdah 
composed in our praisc; hc cnıploys fifty verses to cclcbratc tlıc 
charnıs of his ınistrcss, and he docs not bogin to nıcnıion us tül 
ıhc stvcctness of his praises is exlıaustcd, and tlıc brilliancy of 
his verses fadcd: but Abu 'l-'Atûhiyalı edebrates his bclovcd 

I Liıcrally: Whcn I lıave iiuaciıc«l cords m tlıc emir. 

3 Uy tlıe prc.senıs you havc madc ıı.s. 

o 'Umar Ibn :il-’Alii w.ıs governor of Tabcrisıaıı in A. H. 167 
(A. I). 78.1-4).—Uhn al-AlluT.) 

*1 1 l•■^oın ''O Kmir!"’ to ‘•thce miiuI.iIs" noı in ılıc auıograph.—£7/. 

t( 1 I nıın: “TIk'sc Verses’'iı> "vviılı a recompense” on papc lO.s, not 
n the aıılogriiph.—£■(/. 
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İn a few vcrses and thcn says; O, emir! lam ahclteredfrom tht 
vicissitudea of Fortune .”—(‘Umar here repeatcd the lines which 
have bcen just given.)—“Why, thcn, are you jealous?”—^This 
emir having waitcd for a short time before giving to Abu ’l- 
‘Aiâhiyalı mark of his generosity in recompense for this culogium, 
the poet wrote lo him these lines complaining of the delay: 

“An evil eyc has disappoiuted our hopes, O ‘Umar! by 
shedding its influcncc on Ihy generosity: and wc require amulets 
and charms to annul its effects. We shall exorcisc thec vvith 
verses tili they weary out (o«</thy iliness; and if ıhou dost 
not recover, we shall exorcisc ıhee vvith snrats (of the Çtır'rm).^ 

The celebrated poet Ashia' al-Sulaml^ relates the following 
aneedote: “The khalif al-Mahdî having given permission to the pub- 
lic to enter into his presence, \ve went in, and he lold us to sit down, 
and it happencd that Ba shsh âr Ibn Burd sat down beside mc. The 
khalif then kept silence, and the public also kept silence. Then 
Bashshâr heard the sound of a voice, and he said to me: ‘Who is 
that?’ I replied: ‘ Abu ’l-‘Atâhiyah.’ ‘Do you think',’ said he, 
‘he will dare to recite in this assembly ?’ ‘1 think he will,’ said I. 
Then al-Mahdi ordered him lo recite, and he conımenced thus: 

‘What is the matter with my mistress? what is the ınaıter? 
shc is haughty, and I support her disdain.’ 

“Here Bashshâr pushed me with his elbow and said: ‘Did 
you ever see a more audacious fellow, to dare to pronounce such 
a verse in such a place?’ The poet thcn came to these lines: 


1 Sce Lane's Modern Egyptians. 

2 Abu *1-Walid Ashjâ' Ibn ‘Amr al-Sulami was born at Raqqalı 

in Mesopotamia. Having terminated his studies in belles- 
Ictters, he weıu to BaÇhdSd and gaincd admittance into the society 
of the Bamnakidca, one of whonı, JaTar Ibn Yahyâ, favoured him vvith 
his peculiar patronage and introduced him to Hâren al-Raşhtd. The 
year of his death is not given in the {Çbatib’s abridged History of 
B.ışhdâd, from which the above particulars are taken. (Sce MS. No. 634, 
fol. 74) Some verses of Ashj‘a‘a are to bc found in the Uamâsah, and 
his life, with copious eatracLs from his poetry, given in the Bu;hlyat 
al-Talab; MS. No. 726. fol. 143. , ~ 
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"The ^alifah advanced to him in pomp^ and submitted to his 
will. It alone was fitted for him, andhealonefor it. If any other as- 
pired after it, the earth had shook {withhorror). If our inmost 
thoughts disobey him, our good deeds will not be accepted by God.”^ 
“Here Ba shsh sr said: ‘Look, Ashia*! and see if the khalif 
do not spring {wUh delight) from his cushion?’ The fact was that 
Abu ’l-‘Atshiyah was the only man who retired from the assembly 
wiıh a recompense.”] Abu ’I-'Atahiyah composed many verses on 
ascetic subjects; he was one of the principal among those poets 
who flourished in the first ages of islamism,^ and he ranked in the 
same class with Başhshar, Aba Nuwss, and that party. He com¬ 
posed a great deal of poetry; he was bron A.H. 130 (A. D. 747-8), 
and died at Baghdsd on Monday, 3 or 8 of the latter 
Jumâdâ, 211 (September, A. D. 826*), or 213 according to some. 
His tomb is on the bank of the river ‘îsa,^ opposiie the bridge of 
the Oilmen {Qamarat al-Zayyâtin). When on the point of death, 
he expressed the desire that Mukh5riq* the singer should come 
and sing, close by him, the fonowing verses, which belong to a 
poem composed by himself: 

“When the term of my existence expires, the grief of the 
females who mourn me will be short. My friend will ceaseto think of 
me; he will forget my love, and find a new friend after losing me.” 

1 Or more litcrally: Sweepicg the ground with its traio. 

2 Allusion to the maxinı, that the act is to be judged after the intentıoo. 

3 Arabian critics divide poets into severalclasses: thtJâ/ıali wasonewho 

lived before the promulgation of Islamism; the Mukha Iram lived 

both before and after that cpoch, and the MuvaVad (-Oj-*) came next in order, 
his birtb having taken place after Muhaınmad had announced his mission. 

4 The river or canal of *!sa branehed off the Eupbrates, and 
flowed into the Tigris at BaŞJtdad. 

5 This Mujthürig, vvhose name has been alreody given, but 
incorrectly, in the life of İbrahim İbn al-Mahdi (see No. 8), was one 
of the first singers of his time. He önce sung in the presence of the 
khalif al-Raşhid, who was so delighled that he caused the curtains 
usually placed betvveen himself and the musicians to be reraoved, and 
ordered him to draw near and sit on the throne by his side. I.lulçhariq 
was afterwards attached to the service of al-Mamon and accompanied 
him to Damascus. He died A. H. 230 (A. D. 844-5) at Satra-man-ra'S 
He was surnamed Abu’l-Hinâ U»J1. —(Abu’l-MahAsin’sAfit/ümoZ-ZdA/rflA 
MS. No. 659, fol. 191.) 

•On 3 Jumada 211, corresponding to 10 September, 826, it was Monday, 
and on 8/15 it was Saturday and in 213 on 3 Jumada/19 August it wa$ Wednes- 
day and on 8 it was Monday, 24 August, 828.— Ed. 
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By his lası \vill, hc ordered this verse to be inseribed on his 
lomb; 

“Life \vhich ends in dcath is a life soon embittered.” 

Il is related that he önce met Aba Nuwâs, and asked him 
how jnany verses he composed in a day, to which the other an- 
swcred. One or uvo. “But I,” said Abu ’l-‘Atâhiyah, “can make 
One or two hundred in a day”. “Yes,” replied Abn Nuvvâs, 
“becausc you make verses such as this: 

“O,‘Utbah! What is the matter witlı thce fand mc7 O, that 
1 had never secn thcc!’ 

“No\v if I chose, 1 could make one or im o thousand such. But 
I compose verses like this: 

•A ıııanu mulieris in vestiıncnio hominis.cui duo sunt amoto- 
res, paedico et scorintor*.' 

“If you tried to make a verse such as ıhat time would fail 
you.”—The follovving verses of his are elegantly expressed: 

“I loved thee, and my passion was so exccssi\e, ıhat my 
companions, \vhen ihcy approachcd, smçlled oll' my clothes ıhe 
fire which consumed me.” 

t[Among the verses vvhich he composed on Uıbah, the slavc 
of al-MahdI, are the folloıving: 

“Brothers ! love is causing my death: announce to the tomb^ 
the approach of a hastening ıraveller. Blame mc not for submit- 
ting to love; know that my occupation is most serious.”^ 


1 He probably ciıc:s this abominable verse on accountofils cxıreme 
energy, which is here purposdy soflcncd, even in the Latin translation. 
Its import I judge to be satirical. 

2 Literally: To the shroıuls. 

3 That is: 1 anı preparing for death, ıvhicb is rendered inevilable 
by ıhe crucity of my mistress. 

•Its English version: 

İn mitle altire she is intimate \vitb sodomite and adultcrer.—L'ıL 

î[ 1 Fronı mong ıhc verses" to ' Fortune had long continued” on 
page 311, not in ıhc aulogrnph.—Frf. 
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Tlıis piccc also was \vritten by him on ‘Utbah: 

“For ‘Utbah my eyes shed floods of tcars; who has ever seen, 
before, a vietim wecp like me from excessive love for his assassin. 

I have held forth my hand to implore your favour, what give you 
then to hini \vho soiicits? If you refuse him, grant him a kind 
word inslead. If you ıhis year vvithhold from him {your love) 
encourage him to expect it Ihe ncxt. 

The philologer Sa'ld rclales, in his Kitâb al-Fuşüş, that Abu 
’l-‘Atahiyah visited one day Başişhar Ibn Burd, and said to him: 
“I admirâ these verses of yours, in which you givc an cxcuse for 
shedding tcars: 

“How ofien has shame induced me to conccal my tears from 
a friend, who would perccive Ihem, hotvever, and blame my 
weakness, and then my answer waş: ‘I am not weeping, but I 
struck my eye with my eloak as I was going to put it on’ . ” 

To which Başhşhâr replied: “It was from your sea, O shaykh! 
that I drew that idea, and from your quarry' that I shaped it out; 
did you not anticipate me when you composed these lines: 

‘•Tlıey said ‘Thou vvcepest,’ and I answcred, ‘No; the man of 
firm never wecps under afflietion; but a sharp splinter of wood has 
struck the pupil of my eye!’ ‘Why then do both eyes shed tears? 
did a splinter wound them both’?” 

On this, Sa‘id observes that they had been anticipated in this 
idea by al-flutay’ah^, who say s: 


' Litcrally: your undressed, or un6nishcd arrow. 

2 Le nom de Hotaya. sous legucl cc poete est devenu celebrc,- est 
ıın sobriguet gui lui fut donne a cause de I'eKİguite dc sa taille. Son verit* 
able non c'.ait Djarwal (Jjyv) et son prenom Abou Moulaica 
Sa naissance etait illegitime ct sa genealogie incertaine. II pasait pour 
etre le fils d’un certain Aus, dc la tribu d'Abs. Au reste, gaand il 
etait fache conirc Ics banou Abs, il se disait issu des banoü Dhol ben 
Clıaiban, et guand il se brouillait a'ec les banou Dhol, il rapportai 
son origine aux banou Abs. 


(Continued un page 30S} 
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“When a icar flows from my eye, I say: ‘It is a motc \vhich 
makes it weep.’ ” 

( Contlnued from page 307) 

Hotaya a vecu dans le pagan isme et l’islamisme. II sc flt nıusul- 
man, ensuite il abjüra, puis il embrassa de nouveau la foi mahomctane. 
C'est un poete du premier merite; mais il etait avare, laid, mechant, 
impie, treshards a demander, et tres-ardent a satriser ceus qui ne lui 
donnaint rien; ce qui le faisait beaucoup redouter. Plusieurs connaisseurs 
disaient: De tous les poetes, Hotaya est celui dont les vers offrent 
le moins de prise a la eritique. On çite avec estime, commc renfermant 
tine pensee vraie et bien exprimee, ce vers de Hotaya: 
l7*UJ Ij ail)l ı_S jkİ i ^ ^ I ^ I» ^ I <J**İ 

"Celui qui fait le bien est sur d'en trouver la recompense; entre 
Dieu et les hommes le bicnfait n’est jamais pardu.” 

Hotaya etant devenu ennemi de Zibrican fils de. Badr, par süite 
d’une aventure qu*il şerait trop long de raconter, fit une satire contre 
ce personnage. Zibrican alla se plaindre au calife Omar, qui, pour 
punir Hotaya, le fit jeter dans une fasse-fosse. Hotaya resta plusieurs 
jours; ensuite il adressa au calife une piece de vers touchante qui 
flecbit sa colere. Omar le fit tirer de la fosse et amenerensa presence; 
puis il lui dit: "Garde-toi desormais de satiriser qui que ce soit.— 
C’est pourtant la satire qui m‘a fait vavre jusqu'a ce jour* dit Hotaya.— 
Garde—toi, ajouta Omar, Je dire: Un te! vaut n)ieux qu’un tel, cette 
famile est meilleure que cette autre.—Cette defense, repliqua le poete, 
est une satire des hommes en general plus piquante quc je n'en pourrais 
fair (car la consequence qui en resulte est que tous les hommes sont 
egalement mauvais).—Si je ne craignaiı d’etablir un usage funeste, dit 
Omar, irrite de ces reponses, je te couperaise la langue, Va, te appartiens 
maintenant a celui que tu as insulte. Zibrican! prends-le et fais-en 
ce que tu voudras.” Zibrican! passa son truban autour du col de Hotaya 
et l'emmena. Det personnage de !a tribu de Bakr-wail le rencontrerent 
trainant son captif et lui demanderent sa grace. Zibrican la leur accorda, 
et remit Hotaya entre leurs maios. 

Hotaya vivait encore sous le calife Moawia; il a compose des vers 
a la louagge de Said ben Nassi, gouveraeur de Medine du tems de 
Moawia. Dans la süite. Ayar fils de Hotaya rencontrant un jour Khalld 
fils de Said, lui dit: "Mon pere est mort apres avoirrecu du tien 
20 mille pieces d’argent, en recompense de ci'q poemes qu’il avait faits 
en l’honneur de Said. Ce que vous nous avez donne est dissipe aujourd- 
’hui, et ce que mon pere vous a donne reste entier.—C’est vrai, 
’repondit Khalid, c’est nous qui vous devons de la reconnaissance.’’— 
(Aghani, I. f. 9499. IV. f. 13.) 

For this curious note, I am indebted to the friendship of M. 
Caussin de Perceval.—Rcitke, in his edition of Abu ’l-Fida’s Annals 

{Continued on page 309) 
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Abu ’I-‘Aiâhiyah önce renounced poetry,' and he rcla»cd the 
follovving circumstancc {resulting fronı tJtal determination): “As l 
pcrsisted in ıny refusal to compose verses, the khalif al-Mahdî 
ordcrcd me to be put into prison.* “On entering. I shuddered at 
the sight of an object \vhich appallcd me and I looked about for 
a place of refuge, wlıen I found the cause of my terror to be an 
clderly man ol respeetable appearance, with goodness marked on 
his countenancc. I therefore wcnt över to him and sat dowa with- 
out saluting, for I was troubled in mind, and confuscd and 
absorbed in thought. 1 remained thur for some time, when the 
man pronounced thesc verses: 

‘1 accustomed myself to the touch of misfortune tillitbccame 
familiar to me, and my resignation under grief condueted me to 
patience. My despair in mankind has made me confident that 
the bounty of God will come from some quarter which I know 
not.' 

“I admired these verses, and was consoled by them; my reason 
also returned to ine, and I said: ‘May God exalt you! have the 
kindncss to repeat them.’To this he aswered: ‘Unfortunate Isma'll! 
how iittie politeness you possess; how weak your mind! how faint 
your courage? On entering, you did not salute me as one Müslim 
should do to another, neither did you ask me the question which 
one just arrived addresses to him who has sojourned for some time; 
but whcn you hcard two verses of poetry (which is the sole good, 
and accomplishment, and means oflivelihood granted theeby God), 
you begin by asking me to recite, as if we were acquaintances, and 


{Continued from page SOS) 

(tom. T, page, 78 atlnoi.), gives some other aneedotes respeeting the 
poct al-HuUyyab. 

1 In the Arabic text, for^^UUI* rezd ^» It wouId scem, from tho 
kâatib’sHistory ofBaShdad.that he renounced poetry from religious motives. 

2 In the Arabic: To be put into the prison for erimce 

Thiı place of confinement was probably so called to distinguish it from the 
Matbaq,t or State prison of BaŞhdâd. 

*Cairo cdition (1948) hat the correct .word. — Ed, 
tCorrect pronunciation is Mutbiq.—Ed. 
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United by friendship sufficieııtly old to rendcr reserve unnecessary; 
neithcr did you mention what has happencd to yourself, nor make 
an cKcuse for your unpoliteness at first.’ To ihis I replicd: ‘Have 
the kindness to excuse me, for less than what I undergo vvould 
suffîce to disordsr the senses.’ ‘And for what reason,’ said he, 
‘have you renounced poetry, which was the cause of the high 
honour in which those peoplei held you, and the means by which 
you acquired their favour? You must continue to make verses, if 
you wish to obtain your liberty. As for me, I shall be soon 
called forth and questioned respecting ‘îsâ Ibn Zayd, son of the 
blessed Propheı^; and if I discovcr to them where he is, I shall 
have to answer for his blood bcfore God, and the Prophet will be 
my accu^er; and if I refuse, I shall be put to death; so it is I, 
rather than you, who should be dejected, and yet you scc my 
firmness, resignation, and self-command.’ These reproaches put 
me to shame, and I said to him: ‘May God deliver you?’ He 
replied: ‘I shall not join a refusal to my reprimand; listen to the 
verses.’ He then recited them to me several times tili I got them 

1 Tltose people, a disrespcctful maaner of alludirg to the Abbaside 
family: the speaker was a partisan of the decendants of ‘Ali. 

2 This is certainly a mistake, no such person as ‘Isa, son of Zayd, son 

of Muhammad* is noticed by bistorians, as having lived under the reign of 
al-Mahdi; and Zayd Ibn HârıUtah, the adopted son of Muhammad, could hc 
have had a son living at the time of al-Mahdi’s accession (A. H. 1S8), since he 
was siain at the battie of Matah, in A. H. 8. It is true that among the des- 
cendants of ‘Ali and FAnmah, daughter of Muhammad, there wasa Zayd, son 
of al-Hasan, son of ‘Ali' who had two sons, Yahya and al-Hasan, the Intter of 
wbom was governor of Madinah for al-Manşar, and died A. H. 168. It is 
not, howcver, possible to luppose that the author was mistaken in the name, 
and meant to say al-Hasan Ibn Zayd; for Abu ’ İ-Mahasin States, in his 
History of Egypt, that al-Hasan Ibn Zayd, who was noted for his picty, had 
been deprived of his place by al-Manşar, and wa$ then imprisoncd by his 
orders and deprived of his property; but that al-Mahdi, on his accession to 
the Khalifat. set him at liberty, restored him his wealth, r’.instatcd him in his 
place. and contintıed invariably to treat him with thegreatest favour. Al-Hasan 
Ibn Zayd died A. H. 168 (A. D. 784-S). The author of the Genealogy of 
the descendants of *AIi, MS. of the Bib.du Rot, No. 8S3, says that the death 
of al-Hasan took place ut Hajir a place situated betvveenMnkkaband 

Madinah. 

•The descendants öf ‘Ali by Fatimah were attribıited to the 
Prophet.— Ed. 
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by heart and hu and 1 having been İİıcn called furth, I said to him: 
‘May God exalt you! who are you?’ He answercd: ‘I am Hâdir, the 
fricnd of ‘Îsî Ibn Zayd.’ We \vcrc thcn conducted into the pre¬ 
sence of al-MahdI, and as wc stood before him, he said lo the 
man: ‘Where is‘Îs5 Ibn Zayd?’ The other answered: ‘How 
should I knovv where is ‘îss Ibn Zayd?! You pursucd him, and he 
fled fronı you into somc country, and you put me in prison; hovv 
then could I hear of him?’ ‘W]ıere’ said al-Mahdî, ‘was he con- 
ccaled? wheru did you last sce him? in whose house did you ıneet 
him?’ T did not mect him,’ answercd Hsdir, ‘since his conceal- 
mcnt, and I knovv nothing of him.’ ‘I svvcar by Allah,’ said al- 
Mahdi, ‘if you do not direct us vvhere to find him, I shall strike off 
your head on the spot.’ ‘Do as you please,’ replied the prisoner; ‘j 
shall not direct you vvhere to discover the son of the Apostle of 
God; as I should then have to ansvver for his blood in the presence 
of God and his apostle; vvere he even betvveen my clothes and my 
skin, I should not discover him to you.’ ‘Strike off his headl’ 
said al-MahdI; and it vvas done.' He then called me forvvard and 
said; ’Choose cither to make verses or to be sent after him.’ ‘I 
shall make verses,’ I replied. ‘Let him go,’ said he; and I vvent 
forth free.”—The qât1î Abn ‘Ali al-TannkhT mentions a third verse, 
besides the two given in the preceding narration: it is as follovvs: 

“Wcrc I not resigned to bcar vvith the afilietions vvhich 
Fortune forces me lo undergo, my complaints against Fortune had 
long continucd.”] 

The aneedotes related of Abu ’l-‘Atâhiyah are very numerous. 
—’ A nazı means tiesccfukd/rom ‘Anazah, vvho vvas son of Asad 
Ibn Rabi'ah ‘Ayni means bcloıısing to ’Ayn al-Tamr, the village 
before mentioned. 

(For furciıcr refercnce, viJc Aıısjb, f. 404h.— Eıt.) 


I The Arabic ıcxt runs ıhus; "He taid; Strike ofV his head! and he 
gave oi'dcrs concerning lıim, and his head was sCruck ofT." This ta'itology 
■nust be .ıciributcd to the inattcnıion of the author. 
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92. ABÖ ‘ALÎ AL-QÂLÎ 


The plıilologer Abn ‘Ali Isına‘îl aI-Qâli was son of 
al-Qssiın Ibu ‘Aydhon Ibn flârnn Ibn ‘îss Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Salman; his ancestor Salman \vas an enfranehised slavc 
of the Omayyidc khalif ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. Aba ‘Ali 
surpassed ali his contemporaries by his extcnsive acquaintance 
with philology, poetry, and the grammatical doctrincs estab- 
lished by the learned of Başrah. He rcccivcd his philological 
Information from Abn Bakr Ibn Durayd, al-Azdi,* Abn Bakr 
Ibn Al-Anbarî, Niftawayh, Ibn Darastaıvayht and olher masters, 
and he had for pupil in that Science Abn Bakr al-ZubaydI 
al-Andalusî, author of the Abridgment of (al-KhaUl Ibn Ahmad's 
Arabic dictionary, entiticd) the ‘Ayn. Al-Qâll is author of 
a number of fine works, such as the kitnb al-Amrdt (book of 
dietalioııy; the kitsb al-Bâri, which is a treatise on philology, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and filling hve thousand leaves; 
a treatise on the short and the long Alif; anoıher on camels 
and their propagation; a treatise on the external characteristics 
of man; one on the horse and his different colours; a 
comparative essay on the first and fourth forms of the Arabic 


1 A copy of the Annli is in the Bib. ıhı Roi, fondi AsscUn, No. 
493. Il contains a number of Traditions rclative to Muhammad; an 
immense .quantity of notes respeeting the ancient Arabs. their proverbs, 
language, and pocıry; ancedotes of the poets who livcd under the 
early khalifs: picccs in prose and verse preserved by iradition, and 
which the author learned from the lips of his master, cıc. He says in 
his prefacc, that he had long treasured up this prccious information and 
concealed it from the profane; that he had sought a person worthy of 
receiving it and capable of apprcciating its valuc; and having hcard of 
the glorious reign of the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Abd nl-Rahmân 
Ibn Muhammad, he faced the dangers of land and sen and wcnt to 
Spain, wbere he received the greatest encouragement from that khalif. 
and was induced to publish his work by dictaling it from memory at 
Cardova, and in the gıeat mosque of al-Zahrll.—It is a curious book 
and furnishes much information on Arabism or the philology 

of the ancient Arabic language ; it fills 33S folio pages very closely svritten. 

•Al-Azdi is omitted by de Slane— Ed. 

tM. dc Slane gives Durustııya.— Ed. 
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verb; a history of the combals in which tlıe (mosl celebrated 
ancient Arab) cavaliers nıet their death; and an explanation 
of the Mu'aUagâha. In his travels through various countries, 
he visited Baghdâd in the year 303 (A. D. 915-16), and stoppcd 
at Moşul, to learn the Traditions delivcred by Aba Yaİâ 
aI-MawşilI>; in 305 he returned to Baghdâd, and remained 
ihere tili 328; when in that city he wrote down the 
Traditions. On leaving Baghdâd, he wcnt to Spain, and entcred 
Cordova on the 26 Sha'bân, 330.* He continued to dvvell 
in that Capital till his death, and it was there that he taught 
by dictation his kitsb al-Amslı, and most of his other works. 
Ynsuf Ibn Hâmn al-Ramâdî, whose life shall be givcn in 
the letter Y, composed an elegant gaşîdah in praise of Aba 
‘Ali al-Qâli, a portion of vvhich the reader will there find 
inserted. Al-Qâlî died at Cordova on Fridayf evening, 6 
of the Second Rabl‘ (some say the First Jumâdâ), A. H. 356 
(March,. A. D. 967); he was buried in the cemetery of Mat'ah, 
outside Cordova, and funeral prayers were said över him by 
Abn ‘Abd Allah al-Jubayrl. He was born in the Second 
Jumâdâ, A. H. 288 (June, A. D. 901), at Manâzjird in Diyâr 
Bakr, of vvhich place mention has already been made in the 
life of al-Manazl.2 The reason of his being surnamed Qâll 
\vas, that in going to Baghdâd, he travelled with people from 
Qâli Qalâ, in consequence of which he was called Qâlî 
(or native of Qâlı Qalrt) ever after. Al-Sam‘anî says that the 
place is in the territory of Diyâr Bakr, but 1 read in the 
krnib ‘Inıâd al-Din’s History of the Seljüqs that Qâli Qalâ is 

1 The hafiz Aba Ya‘la Ahmad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn al-Muthannâ al-Tamimi is 
the author of a \vell kno\vn Mıısıtad, or colleetion of authsnticatcd Tradi¬ 
tions, vvhich lıc rcceived from a great nunıber of persons of the highcst 
credibiliıy: he composed also some vvorks on ascetic devotion and other 
subjects. Hc was remarkable for his huniility, mildness of temper, 
amenity of manners and veracity. Born at Moşul. A. H. 210 (A. D. 326); 
died A. H. 307 (A. D. 919-10).—(Al-Jhahâbi’s Tarikh al-Isllm MS. 
of the Bib. dil Roi, No. 646). 

2 Sec Nc. 62. 

•İt should be 27 corresponding to 17 May, 941.— Ed. 

tSaturday, not Friday, is correet. In the month of First Jumâdâ 
Saturday fell on 6 Jumâdâ/20 April.—Ft/. 
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thc samc town as Erzcram.* Al-Balâdhurît says, in hi^ kitfıb 
al-Buldîin, or History of the Victories of Jslamism, in ıreaıing 
of the conquest of Amıenia: “At one time the Grcek empire 
was broken up, and sevcral princss govcrned the provinccs with 
nearly absolute authority; one of them tvas called Arminiacos 
and was succeeded on his death by his wife Qâlî; it was 
shc who built tlıis city, and gave it thc name of Qâll Qâlah 
which means the goodness of Qnlr, this word has becn 
altered by the Arabs to süit thc genius of their languagc, 
and they said Qâli Qals. The image of this princess is 
engraved on onc of the gatcs of the city.”* 


93. THE ŞAHIB IBN ‘ABBAD 

The Şâhib Abu ’1-Qâsim Ismâ'il Ibn Abi 'l>Hasan ‘Abbâd 
İbn al-'Abbss Ibn ‘Abbâd Ibn Ahmad Ibn Idrîs al-Tâlaqâm, was 
the pearl of his time, and the woııder of his age for his talents, his 
vİTtucs. and his generosity. He acquired his knowledge of püre 
Arabic from Ibn Fâris, author of the Mujmil, Abu ’I-Fadi Ibn 
al-‘Umayd and others. Al-Tha‘alibl. in his Yanmalı, speaks of 
him in these terms: “I am unablc to find cxprcssions sufficiently 
strong to satisfy my wishcs, so that I may declare to what a 
height he attained in learning and philological knovvledge; how 
cxaltcd a rank he hcld by his liberality and generosity; now far he 
was placed apart by the exceilence of his qualitics, and how com- 
pletely he United in himself ali the various endotvments tvhicharca 
source of just pridc to their possessor’; for my words aspire in 
vain to attain a height which may accord witb even the lovvest 
degree of his merit and his glory, and my povvers of deseription 


1 The life of Ahmad İbn Yahya sl-Baladlıuri has been eiven by 
M. Hamakcr in his Specimeıı Caıalogi cod., page 11. 

2 Or: “Is över one of its gates.” 

3 I have been here obliged to paruphrase the origioal, in order to 
render its full sense. 

*Arzan al-Rom.— EJ. 
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are unequal to the task of portraying thc least of his noble deeds, 
the lowest of his exalted purposes.” Hc then cites examples 
characteristic of his noble mind, and gives some account of his 
life.—Abn Bakr al-Khuwârezmii nıakes mention of thc Şâhib 
Ibn‘Abbâd in thc following terms: “He was brought up in the 
bosom of thc vizlrat; that was thc nest in which hc crept and 
from which he sprung,—the nurse with whose milk he was 
suckIcd even to the last drop; he received the vizîrat as an in- 
heritance from his father.” Such also has Abn Sa'îd al-Rustamı^ 
said of hiın in these verses; 

“The vizîrat passed as an inhcritance from one ance'tor to 
another, and was succcssively sustaincd by ablc pillars of the 
State.^ ‘Abbâd received the vizîrat from ‘Abbâs, (as a tradition 
is received), and Ismâ'll then received it from ‘Abbâd.” 

This was the first vizîr who bore the title.of Şâhib {com~ 
panion); hc was so denominated bccause hc had becu the compa- 
nion of Ibn al-‘Umayd, and was then known by that designaiion, 
which got into such general use, that on his accession to thc 
vizîrat, it conlinued to be employed as his real name. Al-Şâbî 
says, in his kiinb al-TâJı* that Ibn ‘Abbâd was entitled al-Şâhib 
because he had been the companion of Muwaiyad al-Daw]at Ibn 
Buwayh from his early youth, and as this prince gave him that 
epithei, it continued to be the name by which hc \vas known, and 


1 The life of Aba Bakr Muhammad al-Khuvvârczmi is given by Ibn 
Khallikân. 

2 Aba Sa‘id Muhamıııad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Rustam al-Rustami, a 
native of Ispahân, was originally a masonf I it; ^..'buthe dispinyed 
such talent in the composilion of the verses, that he came to be ranfced among 
the first poets of the time, and gained thc favour of the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd. 
who aeled tovvards him as a generoıısbencfacıor, and used to say,“al-Rustami 
is thc ablest poet of thc day.” At the approach of old age, al-Rustami re- 
nounced poctry from conscientious motives. Thcdateofhis dcath is not' 
given in the Yaliınah, but some of his pocms are preserved in the vvork, witlı 
a notice on their author, thc summary of which is here given.—(See the 
Yalimah, fol. 312.) 

3 In this verse the author had a double mc.aning İn view: It signifies 
also that thc vizîrat was successively transmitted {like a tradition) from one 
good authorily to .mother. The samc idea is continued in thc next verse. 

4 See No. 14. 
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becamc ihe title of succeeding vizîrs. İbn ‘Abbâd \vas at first 
vizir to Muwaiyad al-Da\vlat İbn Rukn al-Da\vlat Ibn Buvvayh, 
having rcplaced Abu ’l-Faih ‘Alî İbn Abi ’I-Fadi Ibn al-‘Umayd, 
of whom ınenlion shall bc ınadc in the life of his father 
Muhanınıad.' On the death of Muwaiyad al-Da\vlat at Jurjâiı, in 
the monlh of Sha‘bân. A. H. 373 (January, A. D. 984), his 
brother Fakhr al-Dawlat Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali got possession of tlıc 
empirc, and confirmed Ibn ‘Abbâd as vizir. Undor tlıis prince, 
he enjoyed high favour, honour, and authoriiy.—Abu '1-Qâsim al- 
Za'farânl- recited to him one day a picce of verses rlıyming in u, 
and containing the follotviııg passage; 

“O, tlıou \vhose gifts cnrich the hands of him who is far 
a\vay and him who is near! You have clotlıed lliosc u'ho dvvell by 
you and those who comc to visit you, \vith raiment which we 
thouglıt uncqualled; and ali İliç slaves of thy palacc go about in 
silks CÂcept myself.” 

On this.the Şâhib said; “I havc rcad in the life of Ma‘an Ibn 
Zâ’idah al-Şhaybânî, that a man canıc to him and said: ‘Give mc 
whcreon to ridc, O Emir!, on \vhich lıe ordercd him a camci, a 
horse, a mule, and an ass^ and then said; ‘If I knew ıhai God had 
created any olher animal fit for riding, I had given it to you. 
Novv 1 order you silk cnough for a coal, a shirt, turban, a tvaisl- 
coat, trousers, a handkerchief, a vest, a eloak, a robc, leggings, and 
a pürse; and if I kne\v of any otlıcr garment \vhich could be madc 
of silk, ] should give it to you.”—The number of pocts who 
flocked to him and celebrated his praises in splendid qaşîdahs, 
surpassed that which assembled at Ihc conrt of any other. His 
repartees weıc very good; the eoiners of ıhc mint presented to 
him a mcmorial in which they complained of some injusiicc done 
thcnı, and \vhich \vas headed by the v.'ords tıl-Darrâbnn-, he \vrote 

1 ıMukaınnıaU \viis İbn al-'Uınayd‘i real nüme. 

2 Abu ’I-Qrısim ‘Umar İbn İbrâhîm al-Za'farûni was a nalive of ‘Jrâq, 
and onc of those literary men wlıo \vcro admitled into ıhc ıhc sociely of the 
Şfıhib; he was also a favourilc of ‘Adad al-Da’’îat.— (Yatimah, fol. 327.) 
Some of his poems are to be found in that worK. 

3 Onc article [i.c. fcmalc slave] in the lisı 1 lıave omitted; deceney 
rcquiring iıs suppression. 
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undcnıcath in form of dccision, On cold iron.^ A person önce 
addresscd lıiın a mcmorial in wlıich he inscrted some passcages 
and exprcssions stolen from episiles composcd by himself, pn 
vvhich lıc vvroic underneath in answer to ıhe demand: This our 
propci/y hatlı bccıı retunıcd un t o us.- He accused one of iıis re- 
vcnuc collectors to bc imprisoned in a narro\v yard near lıis 
dwclling, and having one day gonc up to thc (Jfat) roof of thc 
house, his prisoner saw him and called upon him with a loud 
voice, on \vhich he lookcd down and percciving him suffering tor- 
ıııres iikc ıhosc of hcll, he said: Back fo lıell! spcak not unto 
nıe!-' Nmnerous anecdotes of ıhe kind arc relatcd of him.—He 
'vrole a philological work in seven volumes, enıitled thc Mıûtit 
{conıpichensive), tvhiciı he arranged in alphabetical order, giving 
{thc explanation of) a great numbcr of \vords, but ciling very few 
cxamples; it contains a considerable portion of thc {words com- 
posing thc) language; Iıc is also author of thc Kâfi {sufficient), 
treating of epistolalory vvriting, thc kitâh al-A'yrtd {book of Fes- 
fivals), a trcatise on thc excellcnce of new ycar’s day; another on 
llıc rank of imâm, in which hc States the merits of ‘Alî Ibn Abî 
Tâlib, and maintains that thc {tltrec lıhalifs) \vho prcceded him \vcrc 
legitimaie imâms‘; the 5ooA: o/f'/z/r.s; a \vork cntitled: Exposure 
of thc faults in al-Mutanabbî’s poeiry, and a treatise on the naıncs 
and attributes of God. Hc composcd also some elegaiıt epistles 
and good poelry, of which wc shall givc thc follo\ving extracts: 

“My dcscriplion cannot paint ıhat nypIt \vho is a very gazelle 
in bcauty. Shc tvislıed to kiss my Iıand. and I said: ‘Kiss my 
lips.”’ 


t The \vord significs liıcraliy r/ıe heniers, anJ is ııscd lo 

designate thc money-beaters ot coiners by the addition which the vizir mnde, 
hc gavc them to uodersinnd that it \vas useless tor them to coınplaio; that 
they, ıhe beaten, strııck on cold iron, \vhich is labour in vain. This is a 
common Arabic proverb. soıne\vhaı analogotıs to thc i'.nglish one; .Sırike 
when the iron is hot. 

2 This is a passagc of the Qıır'âıı, taken from stnat 12, verse 65. 

3 This is also a passage of the Qnr'aıı: see ınrat 2^, verse 110.—.’M- 
Tha'âlibı did not probably knotv this trait, when he nı.ıdc his ponıpous 
culogium of thc .Şahib. 

4 Here the word Inr.im nteans thc possessor of spiritual and tempera 
siuthority. 
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On clear>coloured wine: 

“The glass is clear, and thc winc is clear; onc is so likc the 
othcr, that they can hardly be distinguishcd. One you would 
think \vine, not glass,—the olhcr glass, not winc.” 

He composed thcsc elegiac verses on the death of the vizir 
Abn ‘Alı Kathîr Ibn Ahmad': 

“They told me of Kathır’s death; ıl was a heavey loss for 
me, and I said: “Let me and Glory wecp together, for the likc of 
Ka^ır {abundant) is rare among mankind.” 

It is related by the grammarian Abu ’l-Husayn al-Fârisl^ 
that Nüh Ibn Mansûr, onc of thc Samanide princcs, wrotc pri- 
vately tothe Şâhib, inviling him to become his vizir and direct the 
administration of his kingdom; but he rcfuscd the offer, and one 
of thc reasons vvhich he güve in ezcuse was, that it would require 
four hundred camels to transport his books only; think then of 
the furniture vvhich he must have possessed in the samc propor- 
tion! We shall limit the account of his life to the foregoing parıi- 
culars, vvhich raay sufficc. He vvas bom on the 16 of Dh u 
’1-Qa‘dah, 326 (Septembcr, A. D. 938*) at Iştakhar, or, accord- 
ing to another account, at Tâlaqân, and died on Friday night 
24 of Şafar, 385 (March, A. D. 995t), at Ray, from vvhich city 
his body vvas transported to Ispahân, and iıuerred in a vault 
situated in the quarler of Bâb Dazih:]; : his tomb is stili kept in 
good order, and his daughicr’s descendants have it vvhiıcvvashed 


1 It would appcar from Khaundemir's rar/fclı al-wıtzariı. ıhat KatJıîr 
vvas vizir to one of thc Daylamitc princcs.—(De Hamrrıcr's Hamlschrifıen, 
No. 238.) 

2 Abu *1-Husayn MuŞammad Ibn al-Husayn al-Farisi, a grammarian 
of considerablereputation and sistcr's son to tlıe cclcbratcd Abu ‘Ali 'I- 
Fârisi, undcr vvhom hc studied, vvas onc of thoje litcrary men vvhom the 
Şahib admittcd into his intimacy. Hc possessed a talenı for pocıry, and 
somc of his pieces arc preserved in the Yaıiıııulı; the auıhor of vvhich vvork, 
al-T ha‘libi, says that at thc time hc vvas vvıiling, Abu ’I-Husayn vv'as stili 
alivc and dvvciling at Jur.iân.—( yo/rmo/r, No. 1370, fol. 488.) 

•14 Septembcr.— Eel. 

t29 March; M. de Slane has given Thursday evening.— Ed. 

ÎMr. Muhi al-Din, editör of the Cgyption edition, observes that il 
should be Darih. — Ed. 
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regulariy. Tlıc poct Ibn Abi ’l-‘Alâ*' narrates as follovvs: "I 
had a dream in whLch I heard a voice say; ‘Why did not you, 
who possess such a talcnt for poetry, compose an elegy on his 
death?’ To which I replied: ‘The number of his good quali- 
lics forccd me to refrain, for I did not know with which to begin; 
and I was apprehcnsive of my inability to treat the subject 
suitably, although pcople lupposed me capablc of doing it full 
justice!’ 

The voicc here saidı ‘Add a second hemistıch to those, 1 
pronounce’ ‘Spcak!* and the voice said: 

‘Generosity and the best of patrons rcposc logelher in the 
same gravc.’ 

And 1 rejoined: 

‘So that cach of ihese brothers may kcep the other cora- 
pany!’ 

The voice: 

‘They werc inseparable whcn al ive, and now they embracc— 

I: 

‘On a funeral couch near Bâb Dazîh!’ 

The voice: 

‘Whilst other inhabilants shalJ quit Iheir d\vel]ings—’ 

I: 

‘Tlıey shall rcnıain in theirs lill the day of resurreetion.’ ” 

This piece is given by al-Bayyâsi^ in his KamStah. —I have 
rcad the following observation in the History of the Şshib Ibn 
‘Abbâd; “None ever enjoyed the same popular favour after their 
death as during their lifc,^ the Şahib exceptcd; for on his decease, 
the gales of the city of Ray were closed (m s/g» of mournîng), and 
the people assembled at the door of his palacc, vvhere they waited 

1 Abu ’I-Qâ8im Ghânim Ibn Abi ’i-'Alfı, a nativc of Ispahan, was 
anotber of the Şahib’s favourile poetı. Some of lıis pieccs are to bc found 
in the Yatimah, fol. 319. 

2 Abu’l-I^jjaj Yosuf Ibn Mabammad wat a native of Bayfliah in 
.Spain, whence his surname of Bayyâsî. His life is given by Ibn iÇııuttiktln. 
—Tbcre arc seven works in Arnbic which bear the title of Hama:: 

3 Literally: No one was ever favotıred after his death as he h.ıd been 
ıluring life. 

••‘al-Isbahânî" is omitted.—İTı/. 
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Üll his bier \vas brought oul; and Fakhr al-üasvlat, ıhe priiıce 
whom hc served,” (and whose name has been menlioned in ıhe 
beginning of this nolice), “\vas preseni wilh ali Ihe officers of 
Idgh rank in mourning dresses': \vhcn Ihc bicr appcared, ihc 
people raised one simultaneous ery and prostrated themselves on 
ıhe ground; Fakhr al-Dasvalt, and ıhe rest marehed in procession 
before ıhe corpse, and for somc days after, he held public siıtings 
to receive visils of condoleııcc.^ His death \vas lamented in these 
terms by Abn Sa'îd al-Rustanıî: 

“No\v, ihat Ibn ‘Abbâd is departed, shall ever the expectant 
traveller hasten to undertake the nightly journey? shall ever 
liberality be solicited? God hatlı willcd that the hopes of the 
nccdy and the gifıs of ıhe generous should perish by the death of 
Ibn ‘Abbad, and that they should never mect again tili ıhc day 
of resurract ion.” 

His father, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Abbâd died A. H. 334 or 335 
(A. D. 946); he had been vizir to Rukn al-Daw]at, father of 
Fakhr al-Dawlat and ‘Adad al-Dawlat Fannâkhusrü, whom 
al-MutanabbI has celebrated in his poem.—Fa'çhr al-Dawlat died 
in the month of Şlıa'bân, A. H. 387 (August, 997); he \vas boru 
in 341 (A. D. 952 ).—Tctlaqrmi means nofıvc ihere are 

lwo cities of this name, one in Khurâsân. and ıhc other in the 
dependcncies of Qazw1n; the latter was the nativc place of the 
Şâhib. 


94. IBN KHALAF AL-SARAQUSTÎ 

Abu ’I-Tâhir Isma'il Ibn Khalaf Ibn Sa'ld Ibn ‘Imrân al- 
Ansârl^ al-Andalusî al-Saraqusfi {nntivc of Saragossa in Spain) 
\vas a grammarian and teacher of the reading of the Qur'ân. 

1 Literully: Having cbunged thcir dress. 

2 The Arabie says simply, that he sat for consolalion. 

3 AI-AnşAri is the tille given to dcscendants from the Atışır. 
Sce No. 62. noıc on Aııs^rs. 
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Hc \vas nıaster of thc branchcs of geacral literatüre and versed 
in thc Sciences connocted with thc Our’a/ı.ı He is auihor of Ihe 
‘UımSn fi ’1.-Qar’cit^ {Oullines of Üif- dififereut rcaclings of t he 
Qnr'ân), vvhiclı work is considercd of the very firsi authority by 
those who cultivaie ıluit branch of knovvlcdge; he composed also 
an Abridgıncnt of thc Kitnh al-Rufjah^ by Aba ‘Ali ‘l-Fsrisî, Ibn 
Bashka.vâl praises him highly in the Şilat, and makes an cnumor- 
ation of his ınerits. He conlinucd to pursue his studics and 
communicate his information to thc public up to the day of his 
dcath; he expircd on Sunday, the first of Muharram. A. H. 455 
(January, A. D. 1063.*) Saragusti means mliva of Saragustah*, a 
very fine city in the eastertı part of Spain, which has produced a 
number of İcarncd men. It was taken from thc Muslims by thc 
Franks (ıtnekr Ihe ordern of Alphon-^o, king of Arragoiı), in thc 
year 51 2 (A. D. 1118). 


95. AL-M.ANŞÖR IBN AL-Q.A’IM IBN AL-MAHDf 

Abu ’l-Tâhir Ismî'ii. sutnamed ol-Mamur {t he victorions), was 
son of al-Qji’im Ibn al-Mahdî, prince of Jfriqiyah {Africa Propria): 
the remainder of his genealogy will be found in the life of his 
grandfıither al-MahdI ‘Ubayd Allah; the life of al-Mus'a‘li, onc 
of his dcscendants has been already given.’ Al-Manşar received 
the oath of fidelity from his subjects on the day tvherein his faıher 


1 H^jji Klıalifah gives a list of these Sciences in thc iııtroduction 
to his bibliügraphlcal dictionary.—Soc page 37 of Flugefs edition. 

2 In the Arabic text, tlıis word is incorrecıly prinied (jl^l. 

3 This wor.k treats of the diiTcrent rcadings or cdicions of 
ıhe Qıır'öıı. 

4 Saragustah is an alteration of Caesar Augusta, thc ancient 
name of the ciıy of Saragossa. 

5 Sce No. 73. 

■ 5 January.— Ed. 
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aI-Qâ’iııı clicd; ı\vc shall spcak of tlıis cvcnt under ıhc Icıtcr M). 
He poüsessed thc talcnt of cxprcssiııg his idcas \vith precisioıı and 
cicgancc, and Iıc pronounccd his hhutbahs \vithout prcvioııs prc- 
paration. Aba Jadar al-Marwarradî narraics thc follotving 
iin&cdoia {of hU rcady ganiu-i): “l \vent forih \viih al-Manşnr on 
ıhe day he dcfcatcd Abn Yazîd', as I accoınpanied hiın, he drop- 
ped fronı lime lo time one of the lwo lances w)ıich lıc bore in his 
hand; so I {picked it up and) wiped it, and gave it îo !ıim, pro- 
nouncing iı lo bc a cood oıncn.and quotine to hiın thc follovving 
verse: 

’Shc ıhrcw a\vay her sıaff. and a distaıu land bccanıc ıhe 
place of her abodc. {yei, slıe felr) as ılıc travcilcr on Iıis retıırn, 
whcn his eyes arc delichıed {by thc sigfıt of lıorne).'- 

On which he rcplicd: ‘Why didyou not quoic \vhat is beller 
and ırııer ıhan lİKil: And wc spake hy revelatioıı to Moses, saying, 
Throw down llıy rod. And belıold, it swallowed ıtp tlınt \vhich they 
had cattaed falseiy to appcar. \Vhfrcfor>‘ the tnıth un.ç eonfırmcd, 
and t hat which they had ıvrought ranished. And they nvıv overeome 
there, and ıi’c;-e rendered contemptible.^ To ıhis T sald: ‘O, nıy lord! 
yon, who arc ıhc son of God’s Apostlc, nııcr knoıvledgc of vvhiclı 
you arc thc {sole) posseisor.’.’'— ♦[Oneof thc besi ancedolesof this 
kind is lliat which al-Taymi'* thus relaics in his life of al-Hajjâj: 
“‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Manvün ordered ıhc constrııction of a gate 
at Tcrusalcm, on \vhich Iıis name \vas to be inseribed, and al* 


1 The aulhor relates ıhis event l'arther on. 

2 The espression l;,* .? signifıcs to refralı or deliğin ıhe <-,ıv, lo 

rı'joire. —This vcrjc b frceııenıly mel wiıh in Arabic ıvritcrs. and 
Abıı 'J-Pidâ says. in Iıis Uisloıin Anh’islmicn, page 187, thnl ıncnlion 
is made of ils aıılhor; Mııqirr İbn Hiniar al-Bâriqi, in ıhc Kitnh 
tıl-Aghoııf, ıhis name is not, lıovvc\cr, lo bc foıınd in thc manuseript 
of that \vork preserved at ıhc ltU>. ılu Poi. —The esprossion to 

ıhrow ınvtıy one's stofi' is qııiıc provccbi.ıl İn Arabic; it mean.s to 
siye IIP ıravelliııg. 

3 This is u pa>sage fıom ıhe Q:ır'aıı. surat 7, verses 114, 115, 

and Ilb. 

4 The hislorian al-Taymi is better l.nown as Abu ■Ubayd.ıh ibn 
al-Mııyıannâ. 

”[ ] From "One of the besi" to "this Ictter on p.ıgc 323, not 
in the autograph.— F,l. 
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Hajjâj obtained from hiır? pcrmissicn to crecı aıiother; and 
it so happeued that ‘Abd al-Malik’s was struck by lightning 
and burned, while that of al-Eîajjaj rcmaincd uninjıırcd. ‘Abd al- 
Malik was much troublcd in conscqucncc, but al-Hajjâj wrotc him 
ihis Icttcr: ‘I am informcd that fire has come down from hcaven 
and burned Ihc gate of thc Coinnıander of thc Faithful, vvilhoul 
burning that of al-Ha.ijaj; in this \vc rcscmblc pcrfectly thc two 
sons of Adam, whttı they cach nıade en »ffering, uvd it was- accep- 
l£dfrom uıtc and not from t/ıe other.'' ‘Abd al-Malik’s uncasiness 
was dispclled by thc pcrusal of this İdler.”] Al-Mansfır was 
charged by his faıher (al-Qa’im) to wagc war against Abn Yazîd, 
\\ho had revolted against his authoriiy. Abn Yazld Makhiad 
ibn Kaydâd bclongcd to thc scet of Ibâditcs^; hc madc an oulward 
shpw of rigid devotion, but was in rcality an cnemy to God; he 
never rode but on an ass, nor wore any dress but \voollei). Hc 
had already fought al-Manşnr’s father in many engagcmenis, and 
got into his possüsston all thc towns in thc depcndcncies of 
Qayrawân; al-Mahdiyah was thc only city which rcınained in thc 
hands of al-Qa’im. Abn Yazld then took up his position against 
al-Mahdiyah and blockadcd it; and aI-Qâ’im died during thc 
siegc. Al-Mansnr ihcn assumed the dircetion of affair.^, and con- 


1 Qur'cn, sur. v. 30. 

2 Abu ’l-Fida, in his Annals, vear 333, gives somu uccount of 
Aba Yazîd’s rcvolı. dcfcut, and duath. Tlıc MS. of that wort: in thc 
Bib. du Rı;f, vhich has been corrccıcd by thc author hinısclf, writes 
.SİJkiS^ (Kndaûd), vrith thc vowel poinis, as the name of that rebel's 
father. Abu Yazîd was surnamed Ihc ınaslcr of the ass, S'ihib ııl-Tjimrr, 
bccaıısc hc never rodc anytlıing else.—(Ibn :ıI-.Abbâr.) The scet of 
tlıc ‘İbadiles (Ibd üyah) had for author ‘Abd Allûh İbn‘Ibâd al-Taminti, 
\vho rcvoItcd at Tabaiah in Yemen during the rcign of Mararvân İbn 
Mu^ummad. the lust of ihe Omayyides who reigncd in the Hası, II 
appears from al-Nuwayrî, that this scet c.sisted in İfrigiyah ut an early 
period, and gavc somc irouble to thc AŞJtlabiıc princes.—Al-Jurjâni, 
in his Ta'arffâl {Notices ct exırait.\ de.s inan, de Uı Bib. du Roi, tom. 
10, page 19), says; Thesc scctariuns considercd as iniidcIs a|| ıhose 
who did not believe as they; they tauglıt that ıhc Muslini who com- 
miıs u gricvous sin is u uuitarian, but not of the faithful. becausc 
works are a purt of failli; and tlıcy dcelared ‘Ali and a great number 
of MuŞummad’s companiuns to be infıdcls. A fuller account of llıcir 
doclrines is given by al-.f^hahrast;ıni. 
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tinued to maintain the contest, but concealed thc death of his 
father; he persevered in his resistance tili Abü Yazîd retircd, and 
\vent lo blockade Snsah. Thcn al-Manşnr Icfı al-Mahdiyah, and 
having given Abn Yazîd battic at Sosah, put him to fiight; he then 
defeated him in a numbcr of successive combats, and at length 
look him prisoner on Sunday, 25 Muharram, 336 (August, A. D. 
947*). Abü Yazîd died of his wounds after a captivity of forty 
days: his l>ody was skinned by al-Manşor’s orders; the skin was 
then stuffed with cotton, and exposed on a cross. It vvas on thc 
spot in ^vhich this battie was fought, that al-Mansor builı the city 
which he named al-Manşnriyah after himsclf, and in vvhich he 
hxed his rcsidence. He was courageous, firm-hearted, and 
eloquent, pronouncing the l^utbah without prcvious preparation. 
In the month of Rama<Jgn, 341 (A. D. 953), he went from al-Man- 
şoriyah to JalnIs on a party of pleasure, accompanied by his con- 
cubine Qadlb, of whom he was passionatcly fond; when God 
poured do\vn on them heavy showcrs of hail and gave a storın 
power över them. Al-Manşar turned back, therefore, to al-Man- 
şoriyah, but he suffered so ntuch from cold, that he lost his 
strength, and most of those who accompanied him perished. On 
his arrival, he fell sick, and died on Friday, 29 Şhawwâl, A. H. 
341 (March, A. D. 953 i). +[His iliness originated in the following 
manner: when he arrived at al-Manşariyah, he took a batlı against 
the orders of his physician, Ishsq Ibn Sulaymân al-Isra’ilî,' the 
conscqucnce of which was, loss of nalural heat, and inability to 
sicep; on vvhich Ishâq came and treatcd him, but thc sleeplessness 
continued. Al-Manşur at last grew impatient, and said to one 
ofhisslaves: “Is there no physician in Qajrawsn who can de¬ 
liver me from this.” The answer was: “There is here a young 
man just grovvn up, called Ibrshim.” He orderedhim to bc called 
and acquainted with his state, and complained to him of what he 
was suffering; on which İbrahim took some soporiferous drugs 
and put them in a glass phial on thc fire, preseribing to his 

-Trbe life of Ist>îlq Ibn Subynıân \vil| be fouod in m. de 

Sacy’s ‘Abd-Allaiif. P- 
• 15 Ausust.— 

+ 18 March.— Eti- 

1 From ‘ His iliness lo “hc was dcaU’ on p.ıgc 325. noı 

autograph. Eti. 
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palienl to smcil them. Al-Manşnr, after smciling tlıem for a con- 
siderablc time, fcll asleep; and İbrahim rctircd, rejoicing in what 
he had done. 'When Ishsq returned, he \vent to cnter the patient’s 
chambcr, but was lold that he slept, on which he said: “If any- 
thing has beeu done to him to makc him sleep, he is now a dead 
man.** Tiıcy then entered the room, and having found that he 
was dead, they tvantcd to kili İbrahim, but Ishâq said: “He is not 
to be blaıned, as he treated him in the manner which physicians 
teach; but he was unacquaintod with the cause of the disorder, 
and you did not inform him. As for me, I treated him with the 
vicw of fortifying the natural heat, so as to cause sleep, and on 
learning that he was treated in a way to extinguish that heat, I 
kDcw he tvas dead.*’] He was interred at al-Mahdiyalı; born at 
Qayrawân, 302 (A. D. 914), or 301; his rcign lasted seven years 
and six days .—Jfrltjiyah is the name of an cxtensive couniry in 
Magjjreb; it was conqucred in the fJıallfat of Utbmân; QayrawSn 
\vas then the Capital, as Tunis is now. 


96. AL-2ÂFIR AL-‘UBAYDI 
Abu *1-Manşnr Ismâ'il, surnamed al-Zâfir(//te eonqueror), son 
of al-Hsfiz Ibn Muhammad İbn al-Muıtanşir Ibn al-Zshir Ibn 
al-Hâkim Ibn al-‘Aziz Ibn al-Mu‘izz Ibn al-Mansnr Ibn aI-Qâim 
Ibn al-Mahdî. In the article which precedes, we have given 
the life of his ancestor al-Manşnr. On the death of al*Hâiiz, 
his youngest son, al-Zâfir was immediately proelaimed as 
his sıtccessor, in conformity to his father’s last orders, and 
on the samc day hc rcccived the oath of fealty from his 
subjects. This prînce was addieted to pleasure and frivolous 
nmusemcnts, passing his lime with his concubines, or iistening to 
vocal musie. He was assassinated by his favourite, Naşr, son of 
his vizir "Abbas (of whom we shall again speak in the life of al- 
‘Âdil Ibn al-SalIâr), who having invited him one night to cpme 
SvCretly to his faıher*s palace (vvhich is now the Hanefita College, 
and is callcd the Suyîi/iyah),^ murdered him therc and concealed 

1 The Suyafiyab College at Caito was so called, becausc it w as 
closc to Ihc Stvord-culler's Bazâr (Sûg al-Si(yû/iıı).—(M’MAqtlü.) 
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his dcath. This '\vcll-known cvcm look placc ou thc 15, or. 
according lo soıne, ou 'Duırsday uight, 30 of Mulıarrauı, A. H- 
549 (April, A. D. 1154®). Hc \vi\s boru at Caiıo. on Sıınday. 15 
of the Sccond Rabî‘ (sonıe say ıhc First) A. H. 527 (A. D. 1133t); 
he was a very lıandsoıue man. ün pcrpcıratinız this murdcr, 
Nasr \vent, thc saıne nighı, lo his fathcr ‘Abbois, and informed 
him of \vhal he had done, it \vas by his father’s orders that hc 
had acted; for his extreme bcauty had induccd ıhc public to 
suspect that his intcrcoıırsc \vith al-Zâür \vas of an iınpropcr 
naturc, and in conscqucııcc (of these rumours), his fathcr had said 
to him: “You arc ruining your rcpulatiou by keeping company 
• with al-Zafir; your faniiliarity \vith him is Ihe sııbiecı of public 
talk; kili him then, for it is ıhus that you \vill vindicaic your 
honour from these foul sııspicions. The ncxt morning, ‘Abbas 
\vent to the door of tlıc castlc, and asked admission to al-Zâlir, 
saying that he uad business of importance to transacı \viih him. 
The slaves having sougltt their master in the places wherc hc ıısııal- 
ly passed thc night, and not fiuding hini, told ‘Abbas that ıhcy 
did not kno\v whcre he \vas. On this the vizîr dismountcd, and 
entored the castlc \vith somc trusty attendants; hc then ordered 
thc slaves to bring forth Jibril and Yfısuf, thc t\vo brothers of 
him master; them he qucstioned rcspccıing him; but they told 
him to ask his o\vn son, for he knc\v bcıter ıhan they. On tlıis, 
hc caused their hends to bc stnıck off, and said: “These uvo are 
his murderers.”—Such are thc ranin circumstanccs of thc cvenı, 
which is rclalcd more fıılly in thc life of al-Fâ’iz‘.îsa. son of al- 
Zâfir.—The mosque al-Zâfirl, \vhich is inside thc gaıe of Za\vilah 
at Cairo, was so callcd afıer him, as hc \vas its founder. and had 
setıled upon iî tınç/s' to a great aınount. 

1 Scc No. 29. note on ıra,//. 

* M. (Ic Slanc gives WeUnusday \vhicli is an erroı: ılıo dalcs 
corıcspond to 1 or 16 April, the former \vas Thursday und llıc laltcr 
Friduy. İn Arabic thc vvord (Stılkh) ıneans thc Isst day of thc 
nionth and it should bc 29 wh-.ıı day and date taily.—£</. 

I The 15 of thc First Rabi‘ fell on Tuesday. 24 Januar> and 1.^ of 
Sccond Rabi‘ fell on Thursday. 23 Febrtı.nry.— Hd. 
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97. ASHHAB AL-QAYSÎ 

Abo ‘Amr Aşhhab Ibn ‘Abd al-*Aztz Ibn Dswad İbn Ibrâ- • 
ilim aI-Qaysi al-Ja‘dî {member of the tribe of Qays and of t/ıe fami- 
ly of Ja'aah). a doctor of the sect of Mâlik and native of Egypt, 
studied juri.sprudence under the imim Mâlik, and afterwards 
under the doctors of Madinah and Mişr. The imâm al-Shafi‘i 
saidof him: ‘ I never saw an ablcr jurisconsult than Aşhhab, 
were he not so precipitate.” A rivalry subsisted betıvcen him 
and Ibn al-Qâsim, * whora he afterıvards replaced as chief of the 
Malikites in Egypt. Aşhhab was bom in Egypt, A. H. 150 (A. D. 
767), or in A. H. 140, according to Aba Ja'far al-Iazzâr^ in his 


1 The life of Ibn al-Qâsinı is given in this work: his full name iı Aba 
•Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-‘Utaqi. 

i 

2 The physician and historian Aba Ja'farlbrâhtm Ibn Klıülid, surnamed 
Ibn al-Jazzâr, svas a native of Qayra'.van, whcre his father and his patcrnal 
uncle Abo Bakr pruetised also the art of medicine. He had studied in that 
City between A.H. 300 and 320, under Ishâq Ibn Sulaymân aMsrâ’ilı, the 
physician to Zyâdal Allah İbrahim the ARhlabite. As a teacher, a praeti- 
tioner, and an author. he attained a high reputation, and disdained courting 
the favours of the great. The only man of rank whom he visiıed was an old 
friend of his. Aba Talib, uncle to the Falimite prince al-Mu‘izz, and hini he 

went to sce every Friday. He passed the days of lummer, every year, in one j 

of the ribâts or garrisons on the sea-coast. According to Ibn Abt Uşaybi'ah, ı 

he died, aged upvvards of eighty. Hıljjî Khalifab, in his Bibliograpby, No. 3090, | 

places his death in A.H. 400, but al-Dhahabi conjccıurcs that it took place 
before A.H. 350. He was a man of great information in various Sciences. ı 

The list of his mcdical \vorks is given by al-Dhahabi and Ibn Abi Uşaybi'ah, I 

and may be found in NVustenfcId's Arabisehe Aerzie. His Z~d al-Mus~fir 
{provhiotts for traveUen) has becn translated into Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

His historical works are the Ta'rif Tashih a! Tari-.-.h {the truth of hisiorical 
sfntenieıırs), which is a short trc.ıtise ; and the Akhbrr al-Dawlat {History of 
the presem Eıııpire), containing an account of the rise and progress of the 
empire foundcd by 'Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi. He left a fortune of twenty-four 
thousand dinûrs and t\vcnıy five hundred weight (gint^r) of books on medicine 
and other subjccts. (Al-Dhahabî's Tîrlkh al-Isl~m; Ibn Abi Uşaybi'ah. 

This last author ciıcs some verses from a poem composed by Kuşhajim in 
praise of İbn al-Jarzdr.) • 

*(This information is given in Additions and Correetions by de Slane.) 
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history; hc dicd in 2Û4 (A. D. 820), a month (or, as somc say, 18 
days) after al-Şhs6‘i, vrhose death occuıred on the 30 Rajab of 
that ycar. Aşhhab died at Old Cairo, and was interred in the 
lesser Qarsfah;' I have visitcd his tomb, wbich is near that of 
Ibn al-Qâ'im. Some State that his rcal name was Miskin* and 
Aşhhab only a sumame, but ıhat is not exact. His verâcity is 
ıınquesıionable in the Traditions, which he givcs on the authority 
of the imâm Malik. tAl-Qud5‘i says, in his Khitat, that Aşhhab 
was head of the Malikites in the ciıy (o/ Old Cairo); that he 
possessed grcat wealth; and that he was the ablest divine among 
the Malikites in rcsolvjng doubıful questions. Al-Shsfi*î said 
ıhat he ncver saw h's equal among the natives of Egypt, but that 
he was rather rash, t[and (we know) that the only doctors of the 
sect of Mâlik whom al-Shafi*I saw in ıhat country were Aşhhab 
and Ibn *Abd al-Hukm. It is relatcd by the latter that he heard 
Aşhhab pray for ıhe death of al-Shâfi‘î, who, on learning frora 
him the cırcumstance, quoted the following verses, which he 
applied to himself: 

“ Some men desire my death, and if die, I shall jıot be the 
sole who travelled in that path. Teli him who strives to obtain 
constant happiness,^ that he should lay in a store for another, 
and a future life; then he shall have nearly (gained his wislı) " ^ 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hukm relates aHo that al-Shîfi‘i. on his death 
left, among other property, a slave who was purchased by 
Aşhhab. and that he himself purchased that sarae slave when 
Aşhhab dıed. Ibn Yûnus speaks of Aşhhab in his History. and 
says; “Aşhhab was dcscended from Qays through the tri be of 
‘Âmir, and sprang from the family of Ja'dah, his sumame was 
Aba ’Amr: he was one of the first jurisconsults of Egypt, and a 


1 See No. 24, note oa QarSfa h. 

2 Literally: The cootrary of that which is transitory. 

3 The sigoiScation of the words Jki i« exol«<nedi in M. de Sacy's 
commentary on. the Magımahs of al-^srirt; see page 311 of that work. 

* M. de Slane reads it Moikin. Ed. 
t Aba ‘Abd Allâb is omitted.— Ed. 

} [ 1 Frora “aud (ıv* know)" to ıhe end, not in th e autograph.—£rf. 
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man of great judgmenl; bom A. H. 140 (A. D. 757); died on 
Saturday, 21 of Sha ban. A. H. 204 (A. D. 820*). He wore his 
beard dyed (in imitation of the primitivt Muslims).'’ Mubammad 
Ibn ‘Aşim al-Ma‘5fjrî relates that he had a dream ' in wHch he 
secmed to hear a voice say: “O, MuhammadI” to whieh he gave 
answer, and the voice then pronouuced this verse: 

“Thcy are göne, those friends on whose deparlure we ex- 
claim: O, that the earth and those which inhabit it were dis- 
solved !'* 

“At that time,” says he “Aşhhab was sick, and I said: ‘O, 
how greatly I fear that he may diel’ and he died of that iliness.” 

For further reference, see Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb. vol. I, p. 359, No. 654.) 

98. AŞBAGH AL-MALIKÎ 

Abn ‘Abd Allsh Aşbagh Ibn al*Faraj Ibn Sa‘Id Ibn Nsfi', a 
doctor of the sect of Mslik and a native ol' Egypt, studied juris- 
prudence under Ibn aI-Qâsim, Ibn Wahb, and Aşhhab.* It was 
said by ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Msjişhon that Egypt never produced 
the like of Aşbagh; and when asked if he did not make an exce'p- 
tion in favour of Ibn al'Qssinı, he replied: “Not even Ibn 
al-Qâsim.” He was Katlb^ to Ibn Wahb, and his ancestor Nsfl‘, 
■who was an enfranehised slave of‘Abd al-‘AzIz Ibn Marwln Ibn 
al-Hakam the Omaiyide, was governor of Egypt. ^ Aşbagh died on 
Sunday, 25th of Şhawwsl, 225 (A.D. 840), t some State, however, 
that his death took place iu 226 or 220. 


1 Scc No. 20, note on dreams. 

2 For the life of the Ashheb, see the preceding ariicle; the lives of Ibn 
>I-Qâ3im and Ibo Wahb will be found in the letter ‘ayn. 

3 K^tib, copyist or seetetary. 

4 ‘Abd al-'Aziz was appointed governor of Sg^Tt by his father Marwan 
Ibn al-‘Hakaın in the year 65 (A.D. 685), and was authorised by him not only 
to preside at public prayers (which was the prerogalive of the governor), but 
to collcct the revenue. He continued in the eaercise of these funetions tiU his 
death, which took place A.H. 85 (A.D. lOi.'^AİSuJSm al-ZShirah). 

• 11 February.— Ed. 

î 29 August.—Ed. 
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99 'ÂQ SUNQUR THE HA.IIB. 

Aba Sa‘îd ’Âq Sunqur ‘ Ibn ‘Abd Allah, suraamed Qasim 
al-Dawlat {partner in tlte cmpire), and generally known by thc 
title of al-Hs jib (/Ae c/ıoffii»er/afn) was (he ancestor of thc Atâbeks 
of Mosul, and thc fathcr of’lmâd al-Dîn Zinkî. Hc and Bnzâıi^ 
prince of Edessa, werc maminks of thc Sc!jüq Sultân, Malik Şhâh 
Ibn Alp Arsilân. When Tâj al-Dawlat Tutush Ibn Alp Arsiltn 
obtained possession of Aleppo (m t/ıe yeof 475) (A.D. 1085) ^hc 
left 'Âq Sunqur as his lieutenant in that city, thinking that hecould 
place cvery reliancc on one who \vas his brothcr’s ıtiamlük. ’Âq 
Sunqur. hotvever, revolted, and Tutush, \vho was ihcn masler of 
Damascus, ınarched against hira and gavc him battle- in thc month 
of thc first Jumâdâ, A H. 487 (A.D. 1094); bollı sides fought with 
grcat aniınosily, and thc conflict terminated by thc dcath of 
’Âq Sunqur'*. He was interred in tl:e Zajjâjiyah College at Alcppo. 
When I viıitcd his tomb, I found it surroımded by a great numbcr 
of persons, who met there every Friday for thc purpose of rcading 
theQur’ân® ; and I was informed that t//ı recompctıse for their 
Services), alargc sum, arising from thc revcnuc of a waqf^ founded 
for that purpose, was distributed among Ihem; but I do not know 
by whom that waqf was established. I have since discovered that 
it was established by Nar al-Dîn Malımad, grandson of ’Âq-Sun- 

1 'Aq Sunqur i* «Turkilh name; it ıneans u-hile falcoıı. 

2 Thiis Bozan assisted ’Aq-Sunqur in his rcvolt against Tutush, and 
svas taken prisoner and behcaded by that prittcc, A.H. 487. (Zııhdaı al-Hnlab.) 
The analysıs ot this work it given by profetsor Frcyıag in his Sclccta ex 
Historia Halebi. 

3 It appears from a passage in thc life of Tutuşb. ıhat this date should 

has’e bcen inserted in thc Arabic text. It is omittcd in most of thc manus- 
CTİpts. _ 

4 A morc full account of ’Aq-Sunqur's revolt and dcath is given by 
Abu T-Fidâ in his Annals. Kamâl al-Din‘Umar Ibn aI-‘Adim .says, in his 
Zubdat al-Holab, that tlıe troops of ’Aq-Sunqur dıd not resist an inslant, 
and that he himseK was taken prisonero/frr thc battle and hchadcd by Tutu b. 

5 The merits and spiritual recompenses aıtnehcd to thc rcading of the 
Qur*ân are ırautfertble to the dcad whcn this act of piety is petformed on 
their account and in their name. 

Sec noıc on ıroç/No. 2 I 
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qur; I shall give his life later, and shall narrate also, in the life of 
Tutush. somc particulars respccling ‘Âq Sunqur, which are ia 
contradiction to the foregoing statcmcnt.' The Zajjâjiyah College 
was built by Abu '!-RabI‘ Sulaymân İbn ‘Abd al-Jabbâr Itn Urtuq, 
prince of Aleppo 2 . ’Âq Sunq'ur was aı fırst buried at (Mount) 
Qarnebiye, but his son Zinkî, on obtainir.g posscssiou of Aleppo, 
had his body transpi/rted to the Zajjsjiyah, and introduccd it into 
the City by hoisting il ovcr the \vail ^ ’Âq Sunqur \vas slain at a 
village callcd Rayan, which is siıuatcd uçar Sab'in in the depen- 
dencics of Aleppo, according to Y!iqnt (in his Muşhtarik). 

100. '.Âg SUNQUR AL-BURSUQl 

Abn Sa'id ’ÂqSu' gur al-Bursugi al- Gh azl(t/ıe ıi'«rf»or),stırnanıed 
Qâsinı al-Dawlat Sayf al-Din (partner in the enıpire and sword of 
religton), was prince of Mosul, Rahabah, and the neighbouring 
countries. He gol possession of thesc places on the death of the 
Ispssalâr * Mawdnd, \vho governed thom and the Syrian provinces 
in the name of the ScijQq prince Mubammad İbn Malik Şhâh 
(vvhose life shall be given in ıhis work). Mavvdnd vvas murdered 
on Fiiday, I2th of the second Rabi‘, A.H. 507 (September, A.D. 


1 This is an oversight of ıhe author; notbing of the kind is to be found 
m the life of Tutujh. 

2 Sıılaymâıı fbıı ‘Abd al-Jabbâr wa» lieutenani of ‘II Ghâzi in Aleppo. 
\Zubdat al-tiahb.) 

3 When ıhc Atabek Zinki transported the corpıe of his father to the 
college situated in (the quarter of Aleppo called) al-zâjjâjnn (the gIassblowcrs), 
he did not bring it througb any of tbecity gaıes, but had it hoisied över the 
wall; for it would have been considercd as an unlucky omen lo introducc a 
dead b xly into the City. (Bu Uyat ul-Talab', Ms. No. 726, fol. ISO) Kamâl 
al-D:n. the auıher of this \voik, ıiates that ’Aq Sungur governed Aleppo wiıh 
great justite, and that. ııııdcr his e.xcellent administraıion, the rcvcnucs of the 
City amountcd to Cfıcen hundred din rs prr Jienı. (Fol. 17S, v.) 

4 The author of ıhe Mar'jid al-lnil^' says that Sah'in is a village at the 
gate of Aleppo, but Aba 'l-FidS in his hisiory 1 . III. p, 290, plac-js ıhc fıeld of 
battie at Tali al-Sulr '/», on the river Sab'in, al si.\ parasangs from Aleppo. 

5 This wor.I, whiclı is writlcn I j I and s-l 

lignıftes ftrmnhiııdcı- ti/ ıhe noops. 
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1113)*: by a gang of Batinites, ^ who attacked him in the great 
iDosque of Damascus. 'Âq Sunqur was thcn acting as Shahnah ^ 
at Baghdîd, to which post he had becn appointcd in the year 498 
(A.D. 1004-5), by the sultan Muhammad, who had become master 
of the empire by the death of his brother Barkyaraq. In the year 

499, *Âq Sunqur was directed by the sultân Muhammad to lay 
siege lo Tikrit, which was then in the possession of Kayqubâd İbn 
Hazâratb the Daylamite, who tvas reported to be a partisan of the 
Bâtinite doctrines. In pursuance of İtiş orders, 'Âq Sunqur made 
preparations for the expedition, and having set out in the month 
of Rajab of that year, he besieged Kayqubad tili Muharram, A.H. 

500. When on the point of taking the city, Sayf al-Dawlat Şada- 
qah came up, and was put in possession of it ^ and then returned 
to Hillah, accompauied by Kayqubâd, who took with him his trea- 
sures, but died ou arriviug. The sultân Muhammad, on being 
informcd of Mawdad's assassination, ordered 'Aq Sunqur to set 
out for Mo^ul, and makc preparations for attacking the Franks 
in Syria. On arriving at Mosul, he established his authority in the 
City, and then made an expedition against the Franks, whom he 
forced lo raise the siege of Aleppo, which was closely pressed by 
them; he then returned t o Mosul, and continued to inhabit it tili 
his death. He was one of the greatest and most celebrated amirs 
under the Seljokides. It was in the mosque of Mosul. on Friday, 
9th of Dhu*l-Oa‘dah. A.H. 520 (November, A.D. 1126),tthathemet 
with his death by the hands of some Bâtinites. î[lbn al-.Taw 2 î says, 
in his History, that ho was slain in the Magşurah * of the Mosque 


1 The Batinilies are the same as the Isınnilians: they arc betler known 

in Europe as the Assassins Sec M. do Sacy'ı Memoire sur la 

dynastie des Assassîns et sur letymologie de leıır noııı, and his Histoire des 
Druzes. 

2 Sec no. 77, note on Shahnah. 

3 This vvas a concerted plan between Şadagah and Kaygnbad, and ınust 
bave causcd great disappointmcnt to 'Âq Siıngur, who had the promise of the 
sul ân to be allotvcd to retain Tikrit as a hef after hc had cuptıırcd it. (Ibo 
al-Ay\ir’s Kamil). 

4 In the great mesgues, a railed cnclosure or pcw, callcd the. Magsürah 
is reserved for the sul.ân or his lieutenant. 

• 26 September—Ed. 

t 26 November.—Ed. 

t From ‘Ihn al-Jawzi’ to ‘Power‘ not in the autograph.—Ed. 
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of Mosul, A.H. 519, wlıilst thc Katib ‘İmsd al-Din States that it 
happencd in 520; the latter \vTİtcr says; “The assassins, who were 
sitting in the nıosque, in thc dress of Sofis, sprang upon him as he 
was retiring from prayers, and stabbed him in many places. This 
was in the month of Dhu'l-Qa‘dah. Their cnmity had been excited 
■against him, bccause he had porsccuted and slain thcm in grcat 
numbcrs, with the inicntion of cradicating their power."] The 
govemment of ’Âq Sunqur passed to his son Tzz al-DTn Mas'ad, 
«vhose dcath look place on Tuesday, 22nd of the latter Jumsdâ, 
521 (July, A.D. 1127)* 'Irnsd al-Din Zinkl (son of the 'Âq Sunqur 
whose life is given in thc preceding article) was his successor.—The 
derivation of Burauqi vvas unknown to me, and aI-Sam‘anî makes no 
mention of the word; but I have since discovered that it comes 
from Bursuq, the name of a Mamlok belonging to the sultân 
Muhamnıad Tughrulbek, whose life wc intend to give. This Bursuq 
held a high rank under thc Scljoq dynasty, and was one of their 
most remarkable and ominent amlrs. 


5 July.—Ed. 
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A’sjıah (widow of Mubammad w»), 46. 
‘Aşim, 52. 
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‘Abbâd Abul tlasan, 320. 
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314-315,318. 
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Ibn al-Abbâr, 68n, 72n, 79n. 
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Mubammad al-aawlânî,204-205. 
Abbâs, 315. 

AI-‘Abbâs (Ibn ‘Abd aI-Mu{talib), 62 q. 
AI-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Abnaf, 67,68,71. 
Al-'Abbâs Ibn al-Mâmûn, 65. 
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Bâbah al-Qâbisi, 265. 
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‘Abd al-Hukm Ibn al-Sıalîb, 56,57. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbâr Muhammad,152. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbâr Sulaymân, 330. 
‘Abd al-Karim, 115d. 

‘Abd al-Latif, 266n. 

‘Abd al-Malik, 171. 

‘Abd al-Qâhlr Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Abû 
Muhammad), 226. 

‘Abd al-Qâhir Ibn Muhammad, 217. 
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‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Muhammad, 312. 
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316. 

Adam, 323. 

Aden. 231. 

’Âderbîjân, 55. 

Adhanah. 104. 
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•Adi. 234. 

•Adnan, 216n. 

Abü ’Adînah, 15. 

•Adî İbn Zayd al-'Ibfidl, 284. 

Ibn ‘Adî Abü ‘Abd Allfih al-^Adil Ibn 
al-Sattâr, 152, 270. 

‘Adil İbn ZiySd, 284n. 

Ibn al-‘Adîm Kama) al-Din ‘Umar, 15. 
İbn ‘Adlan, 259. 

‘Adnan, 220n. 

Al-Afdal Shahanshâh Amir al-Juyûsh, 
248, 249n, 250n, 263. 

‘Afif al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn 
‘Adlan, 259. 

Africa, 138. 

Afşâ, 97,147. 

Al-Afdlin, 122, 123. 

Al-Agjiâni (Abul Faıj Ispahâni), 16,64, 
67, 68n, 70,196, 256, 284. 

Al •Aqr, 72. 

Afıkâm al-Qur'ân, 108. 

Abmad, see Uaabal. 

Abmad, see al-Mutanabbi. 

Abmad Ibn ‘Abi Duwâd, 122, 130, 131- 
132. 

Ahmad Ibn Abi ^âlid aI-Abwal, 65. 
Abmad Ibn Tülün (Abu ’l-'Abbâs, 108n, 
241,242. 

Abmad Ibn Mubammad Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rabmân, 141. 

Abmad Ibn Yûsuf, 242. 

Al-Abnaf, Ibn Qays, 105n, 106n, 142. 
Al-Abwal, see Abmad. 

A]-Ahwâzi, 136, 220, 243, 244. 
Al-Abwâ7İ 213. 

Ibnal-Abzam, 75n. 

’Aybak (Uusayn Ibn ’Aybak), 11. 

‘Ayn ai-Tamar, 301. 

‘Aynî, 311. 

Ayyar İbn Uutaiyah, 307n. 

Al-Alçhfad3 al-Aşghar Abü Haşan ‘Ali, 
146, 147, 184,279. 

Ibn A!<hi ’l-‘Ilm, 56. 

Aksab, 264. 

Aksuk, 262. 

’Aq SuDqur al-Bursuqi, 331-333. 
‘Aq-Sunqur ıhe I:^3jib, 329-331. 
Al-Aq(a‘, 243. 


Abu’l-‘Aia al-Mu‘arri,7, 34,166, 167n, 
182, 206. 

Ibn Abi ’l-‘Alfi, 319n. 

Ibn al-‘Alfi ‘Umar, 303n. 

Al-AIamüt, 248. 

Al-‘Alawi Abu ’l-Uasan Mubammad, 
181n. 

Al-‘Ala^^i Abu’I-Uusayn Abmad, 
244. 

Al-‘AlawI Abü Ja‘far, 235. 

Aleppo, 2, 15, 24, 61, 207, 225,227, 
280n, 293, 329, 330, 331, 332. 

Alexandria, 49, 59, 152, 153, 155n, 
156n, 184,228, 248, 249n, 250 n, 271. 
•Ali (Princc), 237. 

•AU Abü’l-Hasan, 85. 

‘Alî İbn al-Husyn, 109, İlin. 

•Ali Ibn Abi' ‘1-Fadl Ibn ’l-‘Umayd 
Abul-Fatb, 316. 

•Ali Ibn Abi Talib (Sialif, 13, 46n, 
63n, 72n, 116, 117, 154n, 188, 191, 
213n, 216n, 151n, 278n, 310, 317. 
‘Ali al-Harawî Shaykh. 293. 

‘Alî Ibn Mufarrij, 271. 

‘Ali Ibn Mubammad'al-Mişrî, ISOn. 
Abü ‘Ali Kathir Ibn Abmad, 318. 
Abü ‘Alî al-Qâli, 312, 313, 314. 
Almâriyayh, 96. 

Alûh, 262. 

Ibn Alüh, 260. 

Amali (Qâli), 16, 75, 312. 

Al-A‘maidl, 28ln. 

Amid, 206, 262. 

Ibn al-‘Umayd Abu’l-Fa(^l, 183. 
Al-‘Amidi, 93. 

Abü ‘Amir, 170, 171n. 

Ibn ‘Amir ‘Abd Allâb, 106n. 

Ibn ‘Amir al-Marwarrûdl]î {Qâ^î 
Abü Uâmid Ahmad), 49. 

Ibn ‘Ammâr, Abü ‘Ali, 227. 

‘Ammâr İbn Shadhi Abmad, 66- 
‘Amr Ibn ‘Adi al-La!ü}imi, 285. 

‘Amr, 205, 234. 

Abü ‘Amr, 75n. 

Abu ‘Amr al Shaybâni, 276, 277. 
Amul, S4n, 104. 

‘Anazi, 311. 

Anbâr, 301. 
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Al^nbârî (Abu ’l-Barakât ‘Abd al- 
Kaoman İbn Mubammad), «), 146. 
Ibn al-Anbürî Abû Dakr, 147, 149 , 312 

Andolus, 84, 89, 90, 197. 

■Anah (city), 265. 

‘Amarah, 213n. 

Antioch, 283. 

Anmû^aj, 84. 


Al-Anmâti (Abu ’1-Qâsim), 101. 

Ansölb al-'Arab, 97. 

İ02n, 118, 119, 

Anşârî, 168. 

Antâkî, 194. 

Anfâkiyah, 194. 

Anojür, 176n. 

’Aq-Sunqur al-Bıırsuqi Abû Sa‘id. 329a. 

330, 331, 332, 333. 

Al-‘Aqabah, 121. 

Al-‘Arab, Umm, 95. 

İbn al-‘Arabi, 80, 147, 148, 282. 

Arbcla, 7, 10,61, 157, 158, 225, 257, 
260, 291, 292, 296. 

Al-Arbalî (see Irbili). 

Arabian Nights, 241. 

Ard-şhir, 30. 

Al-Ardebîlî (Tâhir abDin), 147. 

İbn al-‘Arîf Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad al- 
Şunhâji, 236, 237. 

Arislotle, 283. 

Arsilân, 265. 

Al-Aırajân, 69, 183n, 216, 219,220, 278. 
Al-Arrajânî Abü Bakr (qâdı)> 261. 
Al-Anajânî (Nâşih al-Dîn), 215,221. 
Arri Dr., 179n. 

Armenia, 207n, 314. 

Arsilân Şljâh Nûr al-Dîn, 266, 267. 
Artuq İbn Aksuk. 2, 263, 262, 264. 
Asad, 64n, 140, 178, 293, 311. 

Al-Asad al-‘Ijlî, 287-289. 

Al-Asad al-MîhânI Abu’l-Fatb»285-287 
Al-As‘ad Ibn Mammntî, 289-294. 


İbn ‘Asâkir, 117, 226. 

Aşbagö al-Mâlikî, 328, 329, 330. 


•Ashâ, 145n. 

‘Ashir, 97. 

Asbhab al-Oaysi. 327, 328. 


Al-Ajlıhabi, 90n. 

Aburi-Ashâ’ir, 182 n. 

Ashhab al-Qaysr Abû ‘Amr, 327, 328. 
Aşbja'sonof RaylhsonofGhatafân nı_ 
Asbja ‘al-Sulami, Abu ’1-Walid, 304.305.' 
Al-AsJıja'I al-Andalusî, 168—171. 
Assyria, 39. 

‘Aşira, 52. 

Ibn ‘Asim al-Ma‘âfiri, 328. 

‘Askari, 136. 

‘Askar Mukram, 215, 216, 220. 
‘Asqâlân, 94. 

Al-Asqlâni, 108n, 109n. 

Al-Aşma‘î, 80n, 129, 257n, 279, 281. 
Astarâbâd, 28. 

Abu ’1-Aswad al-Duwali, 19. 

Atabek Zanki, 221, 224, 225, 252,331. 
Alıha'âlibi, 314. 

İbn ‘Alâ Abû ‘Abd Allah AIjmad’184n, 
Abu’I-‘Atâhiyah, 68,280, 301—302, 303, 
304, 305, 306, 307, 30Sn, 309, 310, 311. 
İbn ‘Aliyah al-‘Alawi, 278, 279, 280. 

İbn al Athir 1, 11, 22. 63, 72, 262n, 263, 
278, 288. 332. 

‘Aydan al-Saqqâ, 181. 

‘Aydmor ‘Izz al-Din, 8 
Al-Ayk wa 'l-GInısım, 162. 

Al-A‘war, 289. 

Ibn ‘Awn al-ljarîri, 185. 

A'.vsaf 114, 151. 

Ayar Ibn Hutaiyah. 307n. 

Abu ’l ‘Ayna, 121, 122, 130, 135. 

‘Ayn al-Tamar, 301, 311. 

‘Ayn al-Zamân, 221. 

Al-Azd, 110,232. 

Al-Azdî, Jamal al-Din Abu ’l-Ilasan 
‘Ali Ibn Abi Manşûr Tâbir, 239n. 
Al-Azdi, Abu ’l-Mubarak ‘Abd aI-‘Aziz 
Ibn Mutiammâd, 288. 

‘Aziz Ibn al-Mu‘izz al-‘Ubaydi, 192,193. 
A1-‘Azİz Nizâr. 31. 

Azhar Ibn al-Sammân Abü Bakr, 267, 


!, 269. 

‘Azib, 164. 
al-‘A 7 İmi, 265n, 


B 

Al-Babbaghâ Abıı’l-Faraj, |M. 
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Bâb Dazih. 318, 319. 

Bâb al-Maq3m, 293n. 

Ibn Bâbah a1-Qâbisi, 26S. 

Babek, 122. 

Badi ‘ al-Zamân al-Hamudâni Abul ’l- 
Fa^I Abmad, 186-188. 

Badr al-Din Abü Fadâ-’ilLülü, 256, 267. 
Badr at-Jamâli, 294. 

Badr al-DIn al-Sinjâri, qâ(Ji, 8-9. 

Baghdâd, 25n, 48, 50, 51, 53n, 54, 55, 
56, 59, 60. 62, 63, 64, 68, 75, 78. 80, 81, 
83, 90, 93, 95, 97, 99n, 102, 105n. 106, 
107, 109n. 110, 111, 112, 113n. 114, 
118, 126, 129n, 133, 134, 137, 139, 143, 
145, 148, 150, 152, 155, 156n, 158, 

160n, 165, 178, 183n, 196,199, 200, 
212,222, 229,242,244, 246, 264, 265, 
269, 275, 276, 277, 280n, 281 n. 283, 
286, 287, 302, 304, 305, 309, 313. 

Al-Baghdâdi, Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Umar 
S^atib Abû Bakr Abmad, 21, 24, 28, 
54n, 59. 107, 111, 1İ2,114,118, 129n, 
137,138. 139, 150n,160, I96n. 208,226, 
286. 

Bahâ a!-Dln al-Sinjâri Abu ’l-Sa'âdât 
As‘ad Ibn Yabyâ. 294-298. 

Bahâ nl-Din Zuhayr, 234. 

Bahâ al-Dawlat Ibn ‘Adad al-Dawlat 
Ibn Buwayh, 264. 

Bahâ al-DIn QarâqQş!}, 253. 

Dâhilah, 220, 267. 

Al-Baffr al-Zöklıir, 13. 

Bahrâ. 168. 

Bahrnyn, 25n, 168. 

Al-Bâ](har?i, 141. 

Bakhiyâr ‘Izz al-Dawlah, 81. 

Bakkâr ibn Qııtnybnh, 229. 

Ibn Bakkâr, 300. 

Bakr ibn Wâ’il, 151. 

Abû Bakr al-Khalib, 2S6. 

Abü Bakr İbn Dıırayd al-AzdI, 312. 
Al-Balâdhuri. Ahnıad ibn Yabyâ, 314. 
Balkh, 7, 24. 49, 94, I06n. 227, 279n. 
Balansiyay (Valcncia) Spaln. 89. 

Banu ’l-‘Abbâs. 162. 

Banu ’l-‘Allâl. 237. 

Banu ’l-Hasbâs. 64. 233. 

Banü Knlb, 176. 

Banü MarNvân, 245n. 

Banü Tamim, 25.'^. 

Banü Tûma. 229n. 


Banü Wa(J(}âh, 169. 

Ibn al-Baqiyyab al-‘Abdi, 146-147. 

Al Barâ al-'Abdi, 150. 

Baradâ. 290. 

Kltâb al~Bâri‘, 312. 

Barib, 163. 

Ibn Sarmak, 7. 

Barmakide, 123. 

Barqâ, 250n. 
al-Bârig (il-Shâmî. 254. 

Al-Bâriqi, 322. 

Al-Berzali, Abü Mubammad, 10. 

Basâ Ctown), 265. 

Al-Basâsiri Abu’-Hâritİ! Arsilân İbn 
‘Abd Allah al-Turki, 1 Iln,264-266. 
Bâşhân, 142. 

Basnir, 168. 

Başhşhâr İbn Burd, 304, 305, 307. 
İbn Bassam, 84, 85, 87, 169, 197, 205. 
Ibn Ba 5 hkuwâl Abü Bakr, 171,203, 321. 
Başit, 145n. 

Başrah, 22, 24, 25, 54, 105, 106n, 108n. 
125, 129, 133, 147n, 154n, 221, 240, 267, 
268, 278, 279n, 298, 312. 

Al-Da$ri, 268. 

Oa(â'ib, 239, 240. 

Ibn al-Balli, Abu’l Fath Mubammad 
Ibn ‘Abd aİ-Bâqi, 87n, 287. 

Ba(bn, 57. 

Ibn -Bâ(İ5h Abu ’l Majd Ism.â'il Ibn 
Hibat Allah Ibn Sa‘id, 280. 

İbn Bâwak, 7. 

Bayyâsah, 319n. 

Al-Bayyâsi, 319. 

Bay^â, 54n. 

Al-Baydâsvi, Abû ‘Abd Allah, 54, 238n. 
AI-Bay(Jâ\vi, Abıı'l-Khayr, 54. 
Al-Bubturi 34, 66. 165. 182n. 253. 
Bavvâzij, 60. 

Bnyhnq, 115. 

Al-nayhaql Abü Bakr Abmad 
al-Hıısayn Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd 
Allâh İbn Mûsâ, 50. 86, 114, 115. 
AI-Bny<Jâwi, Abû ‘Abd Allâh, 54n. 
AI-nay(Jâwi, Abu al-Khayr, 54n. 

Ibn al-Bayy‘ yakim Abü ‘AbtI Allâh.114. 
Bâyazld S>.tl(ân, 14. 

Bcdwins. 255n. 
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Bijâyah, 97. 

BilSI Ibn Abi Burdah, 31. 

Bilbais, 96n. 

Biographical Dictionary, 1. 

Al-Birah, 203. 

Ibn Bislırân. 290. 

Bishr al-13âfi, 98, 99, 138. 

Bughiyah, 304. 

Bugbiyat al-Multamis, 169n, 171n, 180, 
196n. 

Bugbyat al-Talab, 15, 280n. 

Bukhârâ. 31, 242. 

Al-BulçJıâri, Mabammad, 18-98, 275, 

287n. 

Baran, Daughter to al-};Iasan Ibn 
Sahi. 78. 

Bpstân, 139. 

Bulhaynah, 153. 

Ibn Butlan, 283n. 

Buvvayh, 81. 

Ibn Buvvayh, Mû'izz al-Oawİjt. 242-245. 
Ibn Buwayh, Muwayyad al-Dawlat, 315. 
Buzâ'üt 206, 207. 

C 

Caifa (Ilayfah), 248n. 

Cairo, 8, 24, 29, 31, 39, 44, 55, 56, 59. 95, 
109, 116, 146, 154n. l«3n, 191, 194, 
228, 234, 238, 239, 241, 242, 249, 257, 
260, 270, 273, 291. 

Cana'ân, 86n. 

Cais fils d’Acem, 256n. 

Casiri 12. 

Caussin M., 278n. 

Ccuta, 96, 239. 

Chancery, 250n. 

Charpud, 207n. 

Conde, 201n. 

Conspectus operis Ibn Challikani, 4. 
Constantinople, 206. 

Cordovn, 79, 80, 122, 162, 168, 180, 201, 
203, 204, 312. 

D 

Pabbâ, 184n. 

Damietta, 232. 

Abu-’l-Dann, 112. 

Al-Daqqâq, 1690. 


Dâr al-Hadlh al-Kâmiliyah, 154n. 
AI-Dflrakî, Abu-’1-Qâsiın, .54n, 107, 111. 
DArim Ibn Mâlik, 186. 

Al-Dâraqutni, 510, 113, 274. 
Al-Dâıaqutni Abu-’l-Pasan, 116,117. 

Ibn Darastawayh, 312. 

Abu’l-Dardft. 31. 

Al-parîr, AbQ Mu‘âwiyah, 135, 281n. 
Ibn Darrâj, 196,197,201. 

Al-Panâbün, 317n; 

Damascus, 7, 8, 24, 27, 29, 31, 90, 116, 
117, 121, 154n. 156 q. 183d, 208, 

211, 221, 226,2270, 2280, 241, 259, 
263, 269, 270, 273, 280o, 290, 293, 
295, 305. 

Ibn al-Dâyah, 242n. 

Daylam, 173, 243. 

Daylamitc, 81. 

Daynaur, 212. 

Dayr aI-‘Aqûl, 178. 

Da'yvat at Alibbû, 283. 

Al-Dhahâbî. Abü'Abd Allah Mubammad, 
24, 28, 41, 275, 312. 

Al-Dahlak Ibn Qays al-Fihri, 168. 
Al-Dhakhirat fi ‘Hm a! ünşiral, 143. 
Otakhirah, 85, 87, 197, 205. 

Dhav! (Mııadüayyal), 286. 

Dhuhl. 151. 

Dhu’l Qarnayn (Alexandcr), 49, 136. 
Dhtı’l Qarnayn Ibn yamadân, 189. 
Dh u ’l Riyâsatayn, ol-FadI Ibn Sahl,72. 
Piyâ’al-Din Hafif, 156n. 

Di'bil Ibn ‘Ali al-Kburâ'l. 64, V3, 121. 
Ibıi DihyahPllû’l-Nisbayn yâfif, 291, 292. 
Ibn Dinar, ‘Abd Allah, 63. 

Drures, 144 d. 

Diyar Bakr, 206, 245, 263. 313. 

Divân Amro ’I-Qals, 224, 295ü- 
Dln'ân of Ibn Mammâli, 292. 

Divân of nl-Mntanabbi, 177o. 

D’obsson. 2640. 274o. 

AUDınv’ol al-Mıınqaıi'ab, 239o. 

Dubayas Ibn Şadaqah, 286o. 

Al-Pubbi, 114. 

Ibn al Pubayüji, 59. 

AbO Dalaf, 122. 
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Du'luj. Abû Mu^ummad, 51. 

İbn Du‘mfi, 147. 

Al-Durr al-Nazîm, 29n. 

Durrat al-Aslâk fi Danlat al-Atrâk, 2. 

İbn Durayd, Abû Dakr, 134, 

Ibn Durustüvvayh, 184. 
ibn Dust, 188. 

Ibn Abi Duwâ(l, Qa(^i, 27, 76, 

155, 278n. 

L 

Edcssa, 260. 

Edvvard Mahlar 137, 254n, 273. 

Egypt, 2, 9, 20, 29, 30, 40. 49, 53n, 55, 
57, 59, 94, 95, 107, 108n. 110, 140, 
145, 146, 148n. 152, 153, İ54n, 155n, 
156,176.178, 183n, 188, 190, 192, 193, 
197, '99, 200n, 224n, 227n,230n, 231, 
234, 235, 238, 239, 241, 246, 247, 252, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 263, 264, 266, 
269, 270, 271, 275, 289, 293, 294, 299, 
301, 310. 

Emcssa, 223. 

Erde Rûm, 314. 

Euphrates, 207o, 240n, 301. 

F 

AI-FadI İbn al-Rabî‘, 128. 

Al-Fadi Ibn Yal.ıyâ, 238. 

Abu M-Fadl. 213. 

Abû Fadi Abmad Ibn Abl Tayfur, 160n. 
Al-Fûd» Qâdî, 207, 234, 253, 254. 
Al-Fâdil Ibn Yal.ıyâ, al-TawM, 238. 
Al-Fâ'iz, Tsâ Ibn Zâfir al-‘Ubaydi, 5. 
Fakhr al-Dawlat Abû Na. 5 r, Mul.ıamınad 
Ibn İahîr, 262, 320. 

Faliür al-Dîn, 66n. 

Fator al-Dîn al-Râzî, 274. 

Al-Fakik, ‘Abd al-‘Azir. 85. 

Fannâ Khusrû, 245, 310o. 

Al-Faramâ, 95. 

Al-Faradi, İbrahim Ibn Muştala, 13. 
İbn al-Fâri<J, 34. 

Al-Farghâni, Abû Mubammad 'Abd 
Allah İbn Mubammad, 241 n, 241,242. 
Abu ’l-Faraj Ispahâni, 67, 193n. 

Faraş, 106n. 

Al.Fâriql, 245. 

Ibn Faris, 173, 187, 314. 

Al-I ârisIAbû'Alİ,79, 146, 174, 265, 321. 


Al-Fârisi, Abû ’l-Hasan ‘Abd al-Ghâfir 
50, 119, 318. 

Al-Farrâ’, 48, 279. 

Fars. 265. 

Al-Fasawi, 265. 

Al-Fâşhân, 142. 

Al-Fâşlıâni, 141. 

Fofifı, 149. 

Fâtik al-Aşudi, 184n. 

Fâtik al-Majnûn, 183n. 

Fâtik İbn, Abi ’l-Jalıî, 178. 

Fâtimah, 274n. 310n. 

Fâtimah al-Juzdâniyah, 287. 

Fayrûr, 72. 

Fawüt al-\yaj'ayâl, 12. 

Fayrüzâbâdi, 23. 

Faz (Fcz) 31, 96. 238, 239. 

Firüzâbâd, 52, 54, 55. 

Fityân, Abck, 208. 

Fihirist (Kitâb al), 3. 8n, 25, 71n, 83, 184 d. 
Franks, 252, 253. 

Freyag, 285n. 

Florus, 22. 

Flugcl, 1690, 277n, 288. 

Fredcric II, 258. 

Ibn al-Furâl Waizir, 71 n. 

Al-Furât, Abu’l I.lasan Muljammad, 
150, 263. 

Al-Furawî Mubammad, 115. 

Kiıâb al-Fuşfif, 307. 

Abu ’l-Fulûh al-'ljli. 287-289. 

G 

Gaza, 94. 

Gazas, 95. 

GhadâvS. 210. 

Ghadîr Köumn, 250. 

Gharîb al-Mıifannaf, 80. 

Ghâsib. I79n. 

OÜassân, 232. 

Ghassanide (princcs), 264n. 

Gbanim İbn Abi’l-'Alâ, 319n. 

Ghavlân. 89. 

Gehinnam, 271. 

Ibn Gbâzî, 263. 

Oliazzâh, 13, 94, 

Ghazzâl. 144. 

Al-Ohazzâli, Abû Sâmid Muahmmad 
103, 104, 143, 144, 157, 257, 288. 
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Al-Gharrâli. Abu ’l Fatb Ahmad Ibn 
Mubammad, 142-144 
Al-Ghazzî, ‘Ali iAbü ‘Umar, 75n. 
Al-Ghazzî, Abü Ishû<ı, 199, 219. 
Ghaznniı. 285 
( Kilâlı) al-Chilnıân. 82. 

Gjaûtah, 2900 

Gibbon’s DcclUne and Fail, 86n, 258n. 
Grceks, 264n. 

H 


Ibn al-HabSb, 231. 

Ibn Idabib §haykh Nüral-Dîn Haşan, 2. 
I^abib see Abü Tamnıâm. 

Ibn Uabib al-I:Ialabi, 2. 

Al-Hâdi, 68n. 


Al-öâfiz li-Din Allah, Abü Maymun 
‘Abd al-Majid, 239. 

Abü Hafş al-Lü{i, 282. 

Ibn Hajar ‘Asijalâni, 47n. 

Ibn I.Iajjâj al-Uusayn, 191, 268n. 
Al-yajjâ.İ Ibn Yûsuf al-Th.ınafî. 220, 
237 319, 322 

Hâji Khalifab, 11, 12, 21, 47, 71, 77n, 
80n, 84, 90, 100, 103, 108n, 139n, 

150n, 154n, I69n, 236n, 239, 24In, 

242n, 265n, 277, 288n, 299. 


Ibn l:Iâjib, 29. 

Hâjir, 95, 298, 

Al-IIâkim, ‘Ubaydi, 31, 193, 238n. 
Al-yâkim, (Ibn al-Batti) 29. 
Al-yalabî, Abu ’I-Qâsim, 184. 
Al-ljlallâj, History of al Ifallâj, 24. 


Halil, 251 n. 

Hamadân, 171, 172, 187, 231, 263n. 286 
Al-Hamdânî, ‘Ali Ibn Hatim, 231. 
Al-Hamâdânî, Badi‘al-Zaman, 171, 187. 
Hamâh, 168, 207, 234, 274. 

Abü Hamid, al-Isfarâ’nî, 111, 113. 
(famâsah, 16, 73n, 74. 92, 93, 140, 169, 
255, 319. 

Ibn Ilâmdûn (Sayf al-Dawlat), 176. 
Hammâd Ibn Maslamah, 24. 

Hammer, M. dc, 12, 36n. 

Al-Hamzî, 96. 

Ibn Hanbal, 26, 97,98,99, 100, 117,126, 
156n. 275, 276, 287. 


Abü Hanifâh, (imâm) 7, 24, 26, 27, 48, 
, 107, 108, 118. 


Ibn Hâni, 279. 

IJanzalah (son of Mâlik), 274, 276. 

Ibn Harb, 129n. 

Uarb Ibn ‘Abd Allâh, 98, 138. 

Ibn Harbavvayh, 109. 
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310. 

Makkah (Meeea), 19, 20, 24-31, 47, 51n, 
57, 63, I06n, 109, 112, 116, 117, 124, 
153n, 157, 167n, 187, 216n. 228, 

236n, 238, 251n, 274n, 275, 298, 310. 

MakkI, Sbykh, 60. 

{Hlstory of) Mekkah. 274n. 

Methuselah, son of Idrts, 83. 

Mcmoire, 15. 

Medain, 257n. 

Mesopotaniia, 15, 84, 123,261, 263,265n, 
304n. 

(Abu Sa'd) al-Mutawalli, 288. 

Mlftâh, 103. 

Al-Mihani, 287. 

Ibn Mihrân, 119, 136. 

Ibn Minkasah al-Magljribî, 294. 

Minfi, 87, 236. 


MIra'âl aUJânSn, 5İn. 

MIr'ât al-Zamân, 122. 

Mirkhond, 2S0n. 

MlshkUt al-Masâblb. 83n, 98n, 99n, 
114n, 168n. 

Mişr, 116. 117, 194, 234, 242, 249n, 
250n, 251,270.271, 281. 

Al-MI»rl, ‘Ali Ibn Mubammad, 40,150a. 
Al-MIşsInjh, 186. 

Al'Mi$$isi, Mubanunad, 184. 

Mohalhil, 256n. 

Mosul, 59, 60, 61. 225, 251n. 252, 256, 
259, 260, 266, 267, 278, 280n, 313n. 
Mubi al-DIn Abdul Çameed, 47n. 

Mohls, Dr. 140. 

Mopsuestia, 186. 

Moracco, 149, 237. 

Moses, 170n. 

(Abu Isbâq) of Mosul, 59. 

Muazelites, 139. 

Moucharmradj, 256 d, 

(Mount), Muqat(am, 59, 301. 

Ibn al-Mu’aOd^l, 179. 

AI-Muadird, 155n. 

Mu‘awiah Ibn Abî Sufyân, 13, 85n, 116. 
Al-Mubârrad, 77, 302. 

Ibn al-MubSrak, Abul I4asan, Mubam- 
mad, 55. 

Mudhvval. 286n. 

Mudrikah, 231 n. 

Al-Mufaddal. 277. 

Muflib, 178. 

Al Mughni, 280n. 

Mufıâçlarnt al-Aw'all, 17. 

Muhğ dhdh ab (of Abü Isbilq al-Shir*^l. 
280n. 

Muhadhdhab al-DIn Ibn al-LakÜmi, 291. 
AI-Mubadhdhab Abü Mubammad al- 
Uasan, 52, 55. 104, 227, 228. 
Muha dhdh ab al-Din Ibn Münir al- 
Tarabulusi, 221. 

Muhârish (emir), 264, 265, 266. 

Muhallab, 183, 290. 

Al-Muhallabi, Abü Mubammad, 186. 
Mubibb al-Din Ibn al-Najjar, 155 
AbO Mubammad, 152. 

Mubammad, 15, 16, 17, 19 22, 25, 27, 
29, 40. 42, 43, 46, 51, 60, 61, 83, 84, 
94. 96n, 98n. lOOn, 115, 117,121. 
123. 132, 152, 153, 159n, 166,177. 188, 
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213, 216, 223n, 225, 231n, 236-247n. 

251 n, 300, 3.10, 316. 

Mu]:ıammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah, 163. 
Muhammad Abû ‘Abd Allah, 29. 
Mulıammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi 
Duwad, 127, 133, İ34. 

Muhammad Ibn ‘Aîiyyah al-‘Alawi, 278. 
Mubammad (Sul|ân), 263. 

Muhammadan History, 221 n. 

Muhammad Ibn Buzurk Umid, 250n. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hanahyah, 154n. 
Muhammad Ibn al-I^asan al-14anafı, 101. 
Muhammad Ibn İbrahim, 7 
Muhammad Ibn Isâ, 129. 

Muhammad Ra’is al-Din, 216. 

(Abu’l Fahâl) Muhammad, 160. 

(Abu’l Falh) Muhammad, 287. 

Muhammad son of Malik^âh, 262n. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Mu?a{Tar, 113. 

(Abu Fallı) Mahmüd Ibn Qrıdûs, 230. 
Muhammad Ibn al-‘Umayd, 316n. 
Muhammad IbnZayd, 76. 

Al-Mul.ıassad, 178. 

Al-Muhazzami, 129. 

AI-MuhladI, 112. 

AI-Muhdalhah, 246. 

Al-Mu‘izz Abû Tamim Ma'add, 193. 

Mu’izz al-DawIah, 81n, 244. 

Ibn Mujâhid, 75n. 

Al-Mujalli, 265. 

Mıı'Jam, 10, 51, 154. 

Mujmil fi */ Lııghat, 171-187, 314. 

Mıı'Jiz Ahmâd, 165. 

Al-Mukhtâr, Emir, 190, 193. 

Muhhtaşar, 104, 107, 110, 118. 

Mukhlasar Tclriklı al-^atib, 99n. 

Mukram, 221n. 

Mukhârig, 64, 305. 

Al-Muklafl, 77, 79, 244. 

Mulaykah, 46. 

Mumahhid al-Dawlnt, 245. 

Ibn Münir al-Tarâbulusî, 221-227. 

(Abu ‘Ubaydah) Ma‘mar Ibn al Mıı- 
thanna, 288n . 

Ibn al-Munajjim, 271. 

Munis, 71n. 

Mundhir, 285. 

Al-Mundhirî, ‘Abd al-‘Arim, 154,224,232. 


Ibn Munqi<ih, 269, 271, 274. 

Mımtafim, 215, 236. 

Ibn al-Muqafrn, 17. 

Al-Muqallad Ibn al-Musayyab, 266. 
Muqntil Ibn I^âkim al-‘Akkî, 72, 231n. 
Muqirr ibn Himâr, 322n. 

Al-Muqallad, 274. 

Muqni, 113. 

Al-Muqri ‘Ibn Mujâhid, 75, 148. 
Muqattnm (mount), 56, 59, 242. 

Murcia, 180. 

Murhaf Ibn ’Usâmch, 228. 

(Abu* Usâmah) Murşhid, 274. 

Ibn Mıırşh'd, 269-274. 

MurüJ al-Dhahab. 264 n. 

İbn Muş‘ab Nür al-Din, 9. 

Mus‘ab Ibn ‘.Abd Allah al-Zubayri, 
278. 

Al-Musabbihî, 190, 193. 

Musalla, 191. 

Müslim, 275. 

Müslim Ibn nl-Wali(l,70, 7.3. 

Müslim Ibn al-H.njjâj, 98, 155n. 

Musnnd (Ibıı Raha\vaylı), 275n. 
Muşhuabih al-Nisabah, 280n. 
Al-Mushakfi, 79n. 

Al-Musla‘li nillâh, 247, 248,249 256.? 
Al-Mustâfa li Dinillâh, 250n. 
Al-Mu‘tasim, Abû ‘Abd Allah, 65, 66, 
74, 120, 121, 123, 124, 125, 126, 128n, 
130, 196, 242, 264n, 282. 

Al-Mustansir al ‘Ubaydi, 264 
Al-Mustarshid (Khalif), 286n. 
Al-Mustawfi. 260, 262 
Al-Mustanşih Bill.âh, 247, 205 249n. 
Ibn al-Musta\vfi, 269, 292. 

Al-Mustawfi, 260, 262. 

Al-Mutadid Billâh, 283. 

Al-Mu‘tadid, 77n, 202, 204. 

Mulahhir, 287. 

Al-Mu‘tamid, 241. 

Mutaraf, İbn Sidân, 220. 

Mutallimun, 125. 

Al-Mııialaf wal Mu^tahf, 93 
Al-Mû‘lamid İbn ‘Abbâd, 204. 
Al-Mulanabbi, 10, 17, 34; 40, 43, 79, 
122, 132, 165. 166, 173, 181, 174. 175, 
176, 177, 178, 179, ISO. lX2n. 183, 
184n, 185, 197, 220, 241, 253, 317, 
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Ibn Mu’tazz, 7İn, 75n. 

Al-Mıı'lazz nillfıh, 241. 

Ibn al-Mulhannâ, 28. 

Al-Muti Lillâh, 81n. 

Al-Mutawakkil. 126. 127, 132, 134, 241. 
AI-MuvvafTıg, 241. 

Muwafîîq al-Din, 236n. 

Muwiyaılnl Dawlal, 315, 316. 

Muyvnuii, 24. 

Muwyya(l al-Mulk, 55. 

Muwayyacl al-Dawlat, Majd al-Din, 269. 
Mu'izz al-Dnw1al Ibn Buwayh, 183, 242, 
245. 

Ibn al-Mıı‘izz ‘Abd Allâh, 196. 
AI-MuzaO'nr al-‘Abb.ısî, 179. 

Mu^afTar ul-Diiı Ibn Zayn al-Din, 257. 
Abu’i MuzafTar Kııkubri Muslawafi. 
260n. 

Abıı’i Mıı;afTar. 234. 

Ibn al-MuzalTar Abü’ l-Hasan Mıılıam- 
mad, 113n. 

MıtzafTariyalı CoIIc.kc, 296. 

Mıızallar al-Din Knkııbııri, 225.291,296n. 
Al-Mnzaııi, 4.8, |00, 101. 107, lOR. 1|0. 

285r>, 298, 299, 300, 301. 

Mıız.nyynah, .101. 

Mii 7İİ (it-iriiyâlı al-Mııahlahih ııl-lntisüh. 
280n. 
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Nâbiglıah, 88n, 105n, 145. 

Nablus, 24. 

Ibn al-Nadim al-BaEhdadi, 83. 

Ibn N.adîm al-Maw 5 İlî, 67, 69. 

Ab’ııl Nadr, 24n. 

Niifi. 329. 

AI-Naris-al-laklımi, 232, 235. 

Nalılıâs, 146. 

Al-Nabbâs Abu JaTar, J45, 146. 

Njd, 208. 

N.ajrnn, 216n. 

Naim al-Dîıı, 263. 

N.ajm al-Din Ayyüb, 262. 

N.ajm al-Din Khııbûyuıni, 30. 

Ibn Naiiâr. 90. 

Ibn al-Najjâr Mııhibb al-Din, 53, 139, 
143. 

N.ıkhiia'i ’A|.Asw.nd, 46n. 

Nakh'ni ‘Alamnh, 46n. 


Al-Nakba'I İbrahim, 46, 47. 

Al-Nâmi, Abıı’I ‘Abbâs Ahmad, 175, 
182, 185, 186. 

Naplus, 251, 254. 

Naqica, Ibn NasS, 117. 

Al-Nasa’i, 116, 117,146. 

Nâ.îib al-Din, al-Arrajâvi, 215, 221. 
Naşir al-Din-Mukram. 91. 

Al-Nüşir, li-Din Allah, 158. 

Naşir al-Marwazi, 114. 

Nasr al-Dawlat, al-Kuıdi, 245, 247. 
Naşr Ibn ‘Abbâs, 325. 

Abü Naşr-Ibn Ja'hir, 246. 

Abu’l Falb Naşr Allâh, 212, 215. 
Nasral-Din Abü Muhamnıad,Qâ<Ji, 216. 
Abu Naşr ‘Abd al-Wahab, 29. 

Nasr al-Maıldisi, 90n. 

Navarrc, I96n. 

Nasvfal, 112. 

Nawqaı>. 144. 

Nayslıâı^ür. 10. 2-1. 28. 49, 50, 53n, 
I06n. 112, 115, ll-S. 119. 140, 180, 
211, 275 

Nayşhapfıri, 119. 

Al-Naâzznı, 279. 

Nif|awayh. 7, 75, 76, 146, 312. 

Nihiîynh. 103. 

Nilc, 59, 146,228. 

Nizam al-Din Naşr, 247. 

Niz.ânı al-Mulk, 28, 29, 31, 32, 50, 52, 
55, 156, 215. 

Nizamiyah Collcgc. BaghdSd, 60, 90,143, 
145, 158. 212, 286. 

Nizâr (iribc), 129. 

Nız.âr son of AImnstansir, 248, 249n, 
2S0n. 

Nizâr Ibn Maadd Ibn‘Adnan, 135. 
Noalı. 90. 

Noman bin Mancrim, 257n. 

Abu Nu‘aym, I36(see al-isbahane) 

Ibn Nubâlâh, 99n, 204n. 

Nüh Ibn Asad, 242. 

Nuh, Ibn Manşür, 318. 

Nuiiim nl-Zaliirah, 13. 25n. 

Al-Nu‘mân Ibn B.ashir. 168. 
Al-Nırmâniyalı, 178. 

NOr al-Dîn Arsilân Silâh, 266, 267. 

Nûr al-Din Mahmûd, 225, 266n. 
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•AbaNawas, al-I^akam, 95, 127, 128, 
182n, 197, 199n, 200, 280, 305, 306. 
Al-Nuwayri, 248, 249. 

O 

Ortuk İbn Aksab, 262n. 

Osnıshtrana, 122. 

Othoınao Empire (d, Ohsson), 274n. 

P 

Farisi, 87n, I59n. 

Palastine, 94, 117. 

Persia, 136, 178, 285. 

Persian, 144. 

Pococke 1, 285n. 

Pocseos Asiaticae Comment artum, 1. 

Q 

Qâ4uâdah, 14. 

Al-Qafrâl, 114. 

Qâhiriyâh College, 158. 

Qabtan, 231. 

Al-Qâ’id Abu Tabir Isma'il ibn Muham- 
mad (Surnamed) İbn Miknasah, 26, 
29n. 

Al-Qâiın, İlin, 264, 265, 322. 
Qaysariyah, 248. 
ibn QaIAqis, 65. 

Qal‘ah Bani IIanım3d, 97. 

Al-Qali, ‘.^bü AU, 16, 75,79, 312, 313, 
314,318. 

QaU0t (River), 226, 227n. 

Qama'ah, 23İn. 

QSmus, 23, 41, 103. 

Qantarat al-Zayyâtin, 305. 
ibn aI-Qar&b, 150. 

Qarâfah, 239, 242, 260, 271, 301. 
Qaryatayn, 263n. 

Al-Qaşab, 139. 

Abu’l Qasûn al-AhwarI, 213. 

Abu’l Qasim ‘Abd al-Rabm3n, 78. 
Abu’l QSsün ‘Abmad, 249n. 

Abu’l Qâsim. 1^. 

Al-Qasim ibn Tsfl. 123. 

Al-QSsiın ibn Sallâm, 276. 

Al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, 77, 283. 
ibn al-QSşş, 103, 104. 

Qâsân, 140, 142. 


Qa9$ar, 144. 

Al-Qaçşar aI-Ba$ri, 193n. 

Al-Qaşir, 267n. 

Qas|allah, 201. 

Qâsiyun (moum), 8. 

İbn al-Qattâ‘, 86. 
ibn al Qattfin, 106, 107. 

Al-Qayni, Abu’l Tamabân, 93. 

Qayrawân, 31,84, 85, 86. 

Qays, 255. 

ibn Çays, 86, 147, 216n, 255. 
ibn al-Qaysarâni; 221, 224, 225. 

Qazwin. 144, 108. 

Qinnİ6rin, 120. 

Quatremere, 4. 

Al-Qu<JaI, 108. 

Al-Qunıdi, 111, 117, 118, 241. 

Qunım, 140. 

İbn Qunber, 70n. 

Qunbul, 75n. 

Qur'an, 15, 16. 21. 23, 24, 25. 26, 29, 31, 
32, 33, 42, 47, 53n, 54n, 68, 75, 76, 
77. 81, 82, 88n, 94, 96, 98, 114n, 
118, 119, 125n. 126, 133,'138, 141, 
143, 14.5, 148, 150, 151, 153, 154n, 
167, 170n, 182n. 211, 221, 225n, 
233, 237, 238. 241, 259n, 274, 285, 
287 n, 304, 317, 320, 322n. 

Quray^, 15, 84. 

İbn Qurqûl, 96, 97. 

Qurlubah, 204. 

Qurtubl, 162. 

Ouşayr, 96. 

Qu^ayri, al-Husayn, 10. 

Al-Qushayri ‘Abd al-Munim, 115. 
Al-Qushayri, Abû’l Qasim, 50, 119. 

Quss, 216, 234. 
ibn Outaybah, 268. 

Qutaybab ibn Müslim, 220n. 

Qutayris, 234. 

Qutb, al-Din, 9, 274n. 

Qutrus, 234. 

Al-Qulrusi, 232. 

R 

İbn ‘Abd Rabbib, 36, 159, 161, 162,204. 
Al-Rabr, 48. 

Al'RabP al-Muradi 301. 

Rabi'ah İbn Kinânah, 93n. 
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İbn Rabf'ah, 311 
Rabl'at al-R9‘î, 24. 

Rabi'at al-nunıs, 281i. 

Rafıdi, 221. 

Rababah, 139. 

Ibn Rahawayh, 274, 275, 276 
Ra’te, al-Din, 216. 

Ra’îs al-Ru’asa, İlin. 

Rajâ Abu ’l-‘Ala, 217. 

Ramâdatıl, 276n. 

Ramâdat al-KOrah, 276. 

Râmah, 298. 

Ramim, Bini Ahmaci, 2S6n. 

Ibn Ramin, 54n. 

Ramlah, IIC, 117, 183n. 

Raqqah, 304n. 

Ar-Raqraatayıı, 210. 

Abu’l Raqa‘maq 191, 194. 

Râs ‘Ayn, 253, 297. 

Al-Rash'd of ngypl, 200. 

Al'Rashıd Abu) Husayn Ahmad" al- 
ybassani al-Qa(;li, 227, 232. 

Al-Rashîd, Hârûn, 67, 68, 72n. 
Al-RasİJİd, Ibn Zubayr Oâdi, 8.S, 270. 
Râshidah, 238. 

İbn Ra^Tq, 84. 

AI-Rass, 188. 

AI-Rassı, 191. 

Ra'y, 49, 173. 

Râwand, 140. 

Al-Râwandl, 139, 140, MI. 

Râzî, 49. 

Al-RSzî, ‘Alî, 127. 

AI-Râzî Ibn Fâris, 171,173. 

AI-Rarî, Salim, 9o. 

Al-RIba? al-Kablr, 158n. 

AI-Rida, 62. 92. 

Al-Riyahî, Sutıaym, 233. 

M. Remauüs, 2S8n, 263, 267n. 

Reiske, 1. 

Rifa'âh, 240. 

Ibn al-RiTüî, 239, 240. 

Al-Rudbârî, Abu 'Ali. 148n. 

Al-Rüdhbüri, Abmad, I48n. 

Al-Ruha. 260. 

Abü Rûlj, lu. 

Rukn aI-Da\vln( al-lHasiin, 243. 245, 
320. 


Rfim, 186. 

Ibn al-Rûmî, 82, 93, 283. 

Rümiyah, 104. 

Al-RummSni Abu’l l;:Iasau, 146. 
Rusafah, 99. 

AI-RuslamI, 315n. 

Rüyûn, 331. 

Ibn Ruzzik, 7, 270. 

S 

Sa’d al-'Asüirah. 179. 

Sabâ, 233. 

Ibn al-Sabbâglı, AbO Naşr. 52, 55. 
Sâbür Dhu’l Aktâf. 119. 

Al-5âbi, 315. 

Al-Şabi’ son of Mârî, 84. 

AUŞâbi’ Abü ]sİ 3 âq, 80n, 81, 84. 
Al-Sabli, Abu ’I-Alffis Abmad, 235, 236. 
Sacy, M.D., I, 15. 27. 

Abü Sa'd Ismâ'il, 28. 

Ibn Abi Su’d Sub, 138. 

Abü Sa'd, 51 n. 

Abü Sâ‘d al-Mutuwa1!i. 55. 

Abü Snid Sa'd, 212. 

Sa'd Zayd Maud, 256n. 

Saduqah Sayfal-Dawlnt, 332. 

Sa'dî, 39. 

Al-Sudid. 226. 

Şndr al-Din, 152. 

Al-Şnfâ, 116. 

Al-Sufadi. 12. 

Al-Şnflfâh, üialif. 72. 

Ibn ul-ŞalTar, 10. 

Al-Şaliyah, 178. 

Safi al-Din Ibn Shuqr. 293n. 

Şflfis, 143. 

Al-Şafrfıwi, 153n, 156. 

Safivat at-Safwat, 236n. 

The Sahih Ibn 'Abbâd. 314-320. 

Şühib al-I:limür, 323. 

ŞaftiO al-Bııktüri. 10, 

Al-Sabmi, 7ln. 

Sa'id (Abü 'l-Na^lr), 24n. 

Sa'id, 307. 

Sa'id bin Nassi, 308n. 

Abü Sa'id Mubammad. lOOn. 

•Abü Sa'id 'Abd ul-Rabmân, 188. 

Sa'id Ibn nl-‘As, 105n. 

Sa'id ibn Abi'Urubah. 24. 
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Abü S;rid 'a-Şirâfî. 1-46. 

Abü Sa'id al Rusınmî. 315. 320. 

Sa'id Ibn-Nassi. 308. 

Şâ’İEİj 'l7x al-Din. 8. 

.Sâ'il.ı. V6n. 

Al-Sajarir Ihn Ahmad. 51. 

Al-Şaktırab. 248n. 

Şaâh al-Din al-irbili. 30. 251,253. 254. 
257. 258, 259, 260, 262, 270. 273. 286. 
291. 293. 

Al-Salami, 58. 

Şâlâlı Ibn Ahınud Ibn l.ianbal. 100. 
Şâlilı Ibn 'Ali. 186. 

Şâlih Ta'H'i" Ibn Rurz.ik. 57. 

Sallım al-Râri, 90n. 

Saljûs (Scljuqs). 313. 

Saljûg, Sultân Mabnıûd. 286. 

Salim. Sullân Khân, 14. 

Sallâmiyah. 59, 60, 61. 

Salm al-khâ.sir. 68. 

Salınan, 312. 

Al-Salüki Abu ’l-Jayyib, ll4n. 
Al-Salûki. Muhammatl, llOn. 

Sûmüni, 242. 

Al-Sam'âni, Hafi? Abü SaM, 24, 53, 55, 
59, 102, 105, 109, 118, 119,136, 142. 
144, 191,265, 286. 313. 

Sam'âni Ansüb, 221. 

Samârrah, 242. 

Samüuah, 176. 

Ibn al-Sammân, 267-269. 

Şana'â, 23İn. 

Sâûr, Ibn Ardashir, 30. 

Ibn Saqlâb, 109. 

Al-Şaqqâi, 12, 272. 

Al-Saırâj, 152. 

Sarakhs. 106n. 

Saraqustuh, 321. 

Ibn Abı Sarb, 86n. 

Şari al-Oilâ, 193. 

Şarî al-Qhawâni, 70. 

Sarraman ra’â, 66, 74, 133. 

Sâriah, 104. 

Sawâd, 178. 

Şaydâ, 183 r. 

Şaydalanl, 287. 

Sayf al-Dawlat, Ibn liumdân. |76. 177. 
183, 184, 253, 254. 


Sayı' .ıl-DavvIal Sadagalı, 332. 

Sayl' al-Dîn Cîltâ-î, 225. 

Ibn Sayl i. 86. 

Sayl wa’l ÛL'.ayl, 228. 

Ibn Sayyâr, Abü lstıâq Ibrâljim, 279n. 
Schullens Albcrl. 1. 15. 254n. 

Sadjah, 256n. 

ScviHİ. 202, 203, 204. 

Ibn Shaddiid. 254. 

.'Vl-Shalyân. ‘IV1arw, 105, scc Marw. 
Al-Şlîâfi ‘i (imam). 7, 24, 26, 27, 29. 42, 
47, 48. 50, 54. 59, 75. 100, 101, 104, 
106, 107, Iü9n, llü, III. 112, 113, 
114. 115, l.‘'2. 158. 239. 266, 274, 
282. 285. 287. 294. 301. 

Al-Shahami. Abu’l-Qâ.sim ?rıhir, Ibn 
Tâbir, 115. 

Al-Şhahraslânî, 48n, 279n. 

Sbakspöar, 192n. 

Ibn Şhal, al-Klîalib, 147. 

Shûnıil, 53. 

Şhanıs al-Oîn. 24. 

Sbaral al-Dîn Ibn Man'ah Al-Irbili, 
157,159. 

Sbarafal Davvlat Müslim Ibn Qurâysb, 
262n. 

Ibn ghâkır Şalâh al-Din, 12. 

Ibn Şhâkir. 179n. 

Ibn Shâkal, 7. 

Shams al-Dîn, 8. 

Shâhnântah. 140. 

Sharh Shawöhid al-Mughni, 233n. 

Sharif al-Radi, 83. 

Al-Shâühi Abû Rakr, 144. 

Al-§hatl, 266n. 

Shâwir, 228, 229, 231. 

Shaybân, 147, İSI, 276. 

Al-Slıavbâni Abû ‘Amr, 68, 80, 130. 
Shayzar, 168, 269, 273, 274. 

Sbirâzî, 54, 100, 185n, 184n. 

Shirâzi, Abû Ishâq, 51, 54. 

Shihâb al-Din Mahmûd, 10. 

Sh'bâb al-Din al-Obazzi, 13 
Shikaah. 62, 64. 

Shirkûlı Asad al-Din, 225, 228, 262 
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PREFACE 


For Sonic unavoidable reasons the publication of chis volüme 
was delaycd. I am happy that Part I of ıbe book is now being 
published. The prinling of Part 11 'vili be laken up shortiy. 

It mıy bc msntioned th ıt threc notices inciudcd in this Part 
(Nos. 210; 213; 216) are not to bc found in dc Slane’s Trans., 
nor in the antograph. Since they appcar in the printed ediıions 
(Cairo, 1299 H.; 1948; Tehran, 1862) \ve have also translated 
them. dropping howcver some addltional aneedotes \vhich appcar 
only in the last one. 

Whcrever il was coıısideaed necessary to indicaie the 
original orthography of a name or word it has hecn shown within 
square brackets—[ ] ; addiıional footnoies by the Fditor have 

not been numbered. but have becn indicated with signs, such as an 
asterisk (*). 


S. Moinu! Haq 
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IBN KHAJLLIKAN’S 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


JOI UMAYYAH IBN ABI AL-ŞALT 

Abu al-Şalt Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azîz Ibn Abi al-Salt al- 
Andalusi al-Dâni {a ıiative of Denia in Spain', p.)sses^ed superior 
Information in Ihe dıffcrent braııches of general lileruiure, and is 
author of a work cntiticd al-Hadigah {ıhe Grove), svhich ıs compo- 
scd on t he plan of al-Tba’âlibi's Yat malı ; being also skilled in 
plvilosophv, he reccived the liıie of {ıhe learned 

in belles-leiters and philosophy) : he was besides decply versed in 
the Sciences oı the ancients.' Having left Spam, he took up his 
residence at Alexandria. 1 he kâtıb‘Imâd al-Dîn mentions him 
wıth commendaıion in the Kharîdah^ and cites the foIlowing, 
among oıher pieces of verse composcd by him : 

“Formed as I am of earth, the earth ıs my country. and the 
human race my relations. I must therefore impose on my camels 
a task of difficult accomplishment över for the tallest and ıhe 
strongest.î " 

I have not, lıcwcvcr, met with these verses in Ibn Abi al-Şalt’s 
poetical works. The kâtıb gives also as his, the following 
piece: 

‘She said to me; Why art thou living in obscuı iıy ? Is 
thy judgment wcak or thy talent inreıior ?’ To tvhich I ansvvered: 
‘My fault in the eyes of ıhe public is to have obtained glory 
such as. they never possessed. It ıs in fonunc alone ıhai I am 
deiîcient, but I am rich in honourable deeds.’ ” 

1 The Sciences of tbe ancients ; the philosophical do-trines of the Grceks. 

2 See MS. of the Bib. du Roi. No 1375. fol 76. Numerous extracts froın 
the pocms of Abu al-Şalı are there given. 

3 That is, I must visit a geuerous patron who Itves in a disıant land 
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This piece alto is not to be found in hit dhvân. 

By thc same : 

“She toımented and sported vtiıh my beart, and tben returned 
unconcerred. How intıcpid is that gazelle whcse magic chaıms 
prolong my sufTerings;’ thc kilit ^iıh her looks whom thc 
pli ases, and ^ hem she revivct. AMıerc ıs thc love which she has 
not betrayed? \Vhere are the promises which she doet not brcak? 
By the same : 

“The ‘idhar crept along his cheek, but retreated from the 
smiling lips it did not dare to kist. No vvonder it should fear 
death from sucha kiss ; saliva is a deadly poison for tcorpiont.2" 
By the same: 

“I have scen a graceful maid, whose bcauty partook of thc 
qualitiet possessed by that liquor which she poured from the cwer 
inio the wine-cup; its inıoxicating power vvas in her looks, its 
colour in her chceks, its flavour in her kıss.” 

The author of the IÇharidah gives as his the following verses 
in his notice on al-Uasan İbn Abi Şhakhna^. 

“[ marvel bow your looks, which are so languishing, can 
captivate the brave and vigorous ; your glance, though sheathed 
{in your eyelids), work thc same effects as the unsheathed aword.“ 
The poetical composttions of L'mayyah İbn Abi al-Şalt are 
numerous and good. Towards the end of his life he removed to 
al-Mahdiyah^, whcre he died on Monday, the lirst day of the 

1 Literally ; Who blowcth on the knots of paticnce ; sec Saîc's Koran, note 
on sürat I 3. in which a similar expretsion occurs. 

2 See Introeuction. 

3 Abu‘Ali al Hasan ibn‘Abü al-Şamad ibn Abi al-gbaUına. surnamed al- 
Mujld, was nalive of ’Aspalân in Syria, and the greatest po-jt which that city 
produced He wnı livıng H. 470 (.VC. 1077-8) ‘Imâd al-DIn’s Kharîdah fur- 
nirhes liltle Information respeeting him, but il cortains numerous fragmentt of 
his pneıry Sce MS. of thcBibda Rni, .No 137-, fol. 13 v. In ıhis manuseript, 
the name of ai-Şl)a^nt is ıvıiııen al-Shajno. 

(The Egypt an edttıon gives al-§ha kh ba. The name is not legible in the 
autograph.—Ed] 

4 Al-Mahdiyah, a soK-port city lying to the south ofTunis, was founded 
A. 11. 303. by al-Mahdi‘Ubayd Allib, the first of the FS ımite ^alifs. For 
its desciption see al-Bakrl's geography of Northern Africa in the Nolices et 
Exlrails, tom. 13, p. 479. 
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year 529 H (22 nd October, A. C. 1134), some, howcvcr place his 
death on the lOth Muharram, 528*, and ‘Imâd al-Din says in the 
Kharidah that he found writtcn at the end of a copy of the 
Hadiçoh given him by al-qâdl a!-Fâdl, thai the auıhor died on 
Mondy, 12th of Muharram, H. 546 ; but the first is the true 
date, because most writers agree in giving it, and it is mentioned 
also in the Jinân of the qâdî aURaşhîd Ibn al-Zubayrt. İbn Abi 
nl-Şalt died (as we have said) at al-Mahdiyah, and waı buried at 
aI-Munastir2 (of which place wc siıall again speak in the life of 
Hibat Allâh al-BOşiri). The last words pronounced by him were 
the following verses of his own composiıion, wiuch he ordered 
to be inseribed on his own tomb : 

“I have dwelt in thec, Otransitory worId! in the full certainty 
of passing to an eternal abode ; and (he most avful circum^tance 
for me in the event, is the obligation of appcaring before One 
Whose judgments are equitable, and Who acts not unjustly, Oî 
that I knew what recepıion shall be mine on that day; for my 
stock (of nıerits) is small, and my sins are many. if I be covcred 
with confusion for my crımes (/ shall aroıv the justice of my 
semence), for I deserve the severest punishment inflıcted on a 
sinner. But if merey and forgıveness be shovvn me, (ıi'/ıar 
happiress !) for bliss shall be there,and joy without end.” 

In the heighı of his last ilinesa, he addrcssed his son ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz in these terms ; 

“Ö, ‘Abd al-‘Azî 2 ! thou wlıo art to replacc me ! Let the 
fear of the Lord of Heaven be before thee when I aın göne. I 
thus do bind thec to fulfîl a duty svhich thou knouest (m 6e 
essential) ; keep therefore thy agrccment. İf thou aetest according 
lo my recommendation, the true direetion and thou ahali bc inse- 
parable; if thou brekest thy promise, thou shalt err from 
the rigway. I have now adviscd thee to tlıe best of my power.''* 

1 Sechis life. No. 64. 

2 It would appear from al-Bjkrl's dcfcription of Nortliern Africa, (hat 
Monastir, a sea-port town 50 miles S. E. of Tunis. viat a şort O'military 
canvent, o' rıbaı ; see Noliees of Esırails. tem. 22, p. ^«8. 

• 3J April. A C. IJ5l._Ed. 
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[I have since discovered, in a compilation written by a 
native of Maghrib, that Abu aUŞalt was born at Denia, a city in 
Spain, in the year 460 (A. C. 1067-8), and that he studied under 
a number of persons in that country; among others, Abu al- 
Walid aNWaqaşhi, qâdî of Denia. He arrived at Alexandria with 
his mother on the festival of Sacrifices (lOth Dhu al-HHiah 489* 
in the year ^05 he was banished from Egypt by al-Af^al Shâhan- 
şhâh, but he continued some time at Alexandria, uncertain (/o whaı 
country heshouldgo) ;he depaıted in the year 506 for al-Mahdiyah, 
where he wds honourably received by the sovereign of that ciıy, 
‘Alı İbn Yahya Ibn Tamim Ibn aI-!Vfu‘izz Ibn Badis'. He there 
had a son born to him, whom he called ‘Abd al-'Aziz, and who 
b-came a poet of suncrior abılity and a skilfUl chcss-player ; ‘Abd 
8İ-‘Az1z died at Bugia (in the province of Algier ), H. 546 
(A C. 1151). I may observe that ‘Imâd al-Din, in cit'ng the 
authority of al-qâdi al-Fâdil, has made a mistake and taken the 
date of the son’s death for that of the father’s. VVhen Umayyah 
was imprisoned in Egypt, he composed, by al-Af<JaI’s orders, a 
treatise on the use of the astrolabe; a work on asıronomy, 
entiıled al-fVaJfz [the conıpendium) ; a treatise on simple medi- 
cines; a '«vork on logic, entitled Taqwlm al-Dhihn (regiılation 
of the mind) ; another, called the intişâr (Aid), containing an 
answer to ‘Alî İbn Ridwân’s2 refutation of ^unayn İbn lshâq’s 
Medical Questions. When he had composed the Wajîz by order 
of al-Al'dal, that wazlr had it exam>ncd by his astronomer Abu 
‘Abd Allah of Aleppo, who gave ashisopinionthat the work could 
not be made use of by beginners in astronomy, and that those 
who were masters of that Science had no occasion for it. One 

1 İD the life of Yahyâ Ibn Tanıtın will be found the requisite information 
respecting *AIi İbn Yahya: mentlon is alto made, in the same article, of 
Umayyah Ibn Abi al-Şalt, and of some works composed by hım. which arc 
not indicatrd heJ 

Z ‘Alı Ibn Ridwan died, A. H. -160 (A. C. 1067-8). S«e Abu a 
p- 2c6. in wnich worlc will r:]und sıveral anecdotes respecting him ; sce also 
R ıttell't Düıc'htion ->/ Aleppo. vol 2. app^ndiK, p xix His life is given in the 
Tdri’h ol-Huk imâ, MS of the fl»6. du Roi, supplement. No. 105, paje 3SI. 

* Dccembep. A.C. I096.-Ed. 
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or Umayyah’s verses is as follows : 

‘‘Why should his clothes not be worn out, since he it a full 
moon On beauty), and they are ot linen.” 

His reuson for enouncing so singular a ıhouglıt is, that linen 
rots when etposed to the light of the ıncon. The disease of 
which Uma yy ah died was dropsy]*. 

102 IYAS AL-QÂpI 

Adü Wâyıilah* lyâs was son of Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Qurrah Tbn 
lyâs Ibn Hilâl Ibn Rabâb Ibn ‘Ubayd Ibn So’ât Ibn Sâriyah Ibn 
Dhub>ün Ibn Thaİabah Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Aws Ibn Muzaynah for 
which reason he was surnamed al-.Viuzani, or the descendant of 
Muzaynah. He was renowncd for eloguence^ and penetration, 
and the acuteness of hi*- mind was proverbial; the persons of nierit 
\vho spoke their language wıth elegance considered him as their 
chief; (his judgment nar so sure, tlıai) his conjeetures were 
verihed by the events, and in the management ol affaiıs he 
showed. great dexterity. It is he to whcm al-pariri alludes in 
the fol1o\ving passagc of his seventb rnaçâ/tıah: In guickness of 
understanding, I resemble Ibn‘Abbas, and in the art of physiog- 
nomy / possess the t'ilent of lyâs.'i He was appointed qâdi of 
Başrah by (the khalif) ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Az!z, and his great- 
grandfathcr lyâs was onc of the companions of Muhammad. His 
father Mu‘âwiyah, having becn asked how his son behaved towards 
him, replicd : “An excellent boy ! (his/îlialpiety) relieves me from 
the cares of tiıis world, so that I haveleisure to think of thenezt.” 
J.yâs was celebrated for his talents and judgment; he was equally 
remarkable for his acuteness, instances of which are thus 
related : Being at a place in which scmeıbing happened pro- 

1 T l)ave since.to dropsy, is not in the aıtIogr,ıph, Ed. 

2 An Arab of ihe dcscıt denned (loguence iıs the art of expressing one's 
ideat with precision and brevıty. Arabıc eloguence istberefore guite different 
from Europc.ın : it is I xonicisnı rnıher tlıan cloguence. 

3 See De Sacy’s ^arîri, pjge 72. 

* Egyp'ian edilion gives tVü’ilah.—Ed. 
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duclive of alarm, and whcre thrce- fertiales whom he did not 
know were presem, he said : "One of these females is pregnant, 
tbe other is nursing, and the third is a virgin.” On inquiry. it 
was found that he had judged right; and onbeingasked how he had 
acquired thal Information, he replied : “İn time of danger, 
persons lay thcir hands on what they most prize; now 1 saw 
that the pregnant woman, in her fright, placed her hand on her 
belly, which showcd that she was with child ; and I perceived the 
nurse placc her hand On her bosom, by which I knew that she 
was suckIing ; and the movement of the virgin’s armt proved to 
me that she was a maid.”—*{Hearing a Jt w express his astonish- 
ment at the silliness of Muslims in imagining that the inhabitants 
of paradise are to eat focd, and yet not be subject to any natural 
evacuation, he asked him if ali that he eat passed off in that 
manner and on the Jew's replying, that God converted a 
portion of it into nourishment, he said : "Why then dost thou 
deny the possibility of God’s converling into nourishment the 
wholc of the food eaten by the inhabitants of paradise?"—Being 
one day ın the court-yard of a house at Wâsit. he said that there 
was an animal under one of the bricks (which forrr.ed the pavement) 
and the people having pulled it up found a srakecoüed under it. Kc 
was then asked how he came to know it, and he answcred : 

"1 saw that, among ati the bricks in the pavement, there were only 
two between which any dampness appeartd ; so I krcw that there 
must have been somethings undcıneaıh which brcathed.”—As he 
was onc day passing by a place, he said that he heard the ho\vl 
of a strange dog, and on being asked how he knew that, he 
answered : “I know it from the lovvness of his howl, and the 
loudness of the other dogs in barking.” On examinaıiop. it wes 
found that a strange dog was tied up there, and that the otheı 
dogs wcrc barking at him.—Another day, he saw a fissure in the 
ground and said that some animal t\as beneath, \vhich wbs found 
to be true : being asked how he knerv it, he replied that a fissure 
in the ground could only be produced by an auimal or by a plant 

I The Arabic is bere uıuch more ezplicii. 

* From "HearİDg" a Jew to ‘‘lestimooy” od pagc 8 is not io the autograpb. Ed- 
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(underneath). —Al-Jâhi^ says tbat, on exaınining a raised spot in 
an evcn soil if thc oriAce be found of a regular form and 
surrounded with loose eanh, it is a sign that a trufTle is belovvi; 
but if tlıe opening be irregularly shaped, and thc earth thrown up 
unevenly, it denoics thc presence of an animal. Werc I not 
apprehensive of being prolix, I should relaıc many singular 
instances of nis cicar-sightcdness, but one of our learned men has 
already compiled a largc volüme on that subject. \Vhen ‘Umar 
Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was khalıf. he wrote to ‘Adi Ibn Artâh, who 
actcd as his lieutenanı in‘lrâq, ordering him to effect a mceting 
betwecn lyâs Ibn Mu‘âwiyahand al-Qâsim Ibn Rabi‘ah al-Haraşhi, 
and authorising him to appoint tbe most acute-mindcd of 
the two qâ4l of Başrah. The meeting having laken placc, 
lyâs said to Ibn Artâh : “O amir ! ask the two great doctors of 
Egypt, al-^asan al-Başri and Ivluhammad Ibn Şirin, thcir opinion 
of al-Qâsim and mc.” (7/ı'j object in Üıis ırar, to avoid the heavy 
responsibility ıvhich he should incur, w ’re he to accept the officj 
of (]âdi, and he therefore wished that the choice of the amir should 
fail upon al Çâsîm, \vlio would certainly be strongiy recommended 
by these tn/o doctors-,) for aI-Qâsim wcnt often to sec them, 
vvhilst he, lyâs, did not. Al-Qâsim {being egually un\vilUng to fil 
the plaej of gâdl), and awııre that these two doctors would advist 
the amir to name him, said ; “Make no inquiries revpecting mc 
or İlim, for I sol: mnly aver by the only irue God, that lyâs Ibn 
Mu‘âwiyah is an abler jurisconsult (han 1, and knows better thc 
dııties of a qâdi ; if whal I say be falsc, you cannol legally 
appoint mc, because I anı a liar; and if nıy dcelaratioıı be truc 
it is incumbent on you to receîve it [and act by it)." On (his 
lyas said : “(O amir !) you set a man on the brink of perdition. 

and he escapes the dangers which he apprehends bymakinga 
false oath, for which hc will implorc God’s fergiveness.” “Since 
you perceivc that” replied ‘Adi Ibn Artah, “yon arc fit to fiil the 

1 TrufHeı are common in the Syritn Desen about the monıh of April. They 
are favourile dish with ıhe Arabs. (Burckhardı'ı Notes on the Btdouins, 
vol. l.pageöO.) 
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place** and he appointed him accordingiy'. It is related of lyâs 
tbat he 8a>d : “l was never worsted (in penetration) but by one 
man; I had taken my seat in the court of judgment at 
Bayrah, when a person came before me and gave testimony 
that a cerıain garden of which he menıioned the boundaries, 
belonged to a man whom he named. (As / had some doubts 
of his veracily,^ I asked him how many trees were in that 
garden ; and he said to me, after a short ^ilence, *How long is 
it since our lord the qâ^i has been giving judgment in this hail ?’ 
I told him the time. ‘How many beams* said be, ‘are there in the 
roof?’ On which l acknowledged that he was in the right, and 1 
received his tesıimony.”]—Ivâs was önce in the desert, and the 
water had run short, when he hcard the bark of a dog : “That 
fellow,’’said he “is at ıhe mouth of a well.’’ His companions, 
having göne to the place from which the barkıng proceeded, 
found the fact as he had stated ; on which they asked him how 
he knew it, and he replied that the barking whjch he had heard 
secmed to issue from well, Many other extraordiııary instanccs 
are recited of his sagaciousness. Il is stated by Abu lshâq Ibn 
l^afş that lyâs dreamt that he should live tili the next Festival of 
Sacrifices (which lakes place each year on the lOth Dhu al-HiJjah)ı 
he ıherefore retired >o a faim Vı'hich he had at 'Abdasi (a vıllage 
in the dependencies of Daşht Maysan, which place lies bettvesn 
Bafrah and Khüzistânj; and he dicd there in the year 122 (A. C. 
73‘’-4r)) or, by anoıhcr account, in the year 121, at the age of 79. 

1 in ıhe carly ages cf Islamism, pious Mutlims werc detested from 
csercising the functioııs of judge, by considcratinn of tbe hcavy responsibility 
they shoııld incur, and the strict account they should give to Cod of their 
administration. There were many instanccs of learned jurisconsulıs stıfferinc 
persecutioD and punishment ralher than consent to lill so dangcrous eti 
Office. Their aporeh-nsions were grounded on the Sunno/ı, or Tnıditions. 
which furnish many posili' e declataıions on the subjcct; according to onc of 
tbese traditions, Muh^'n mad said : "There will come upon a judgc, at the 
day of resurrecıion. such frar and hotror that hc wıll wisb : ‘Would to 
God I had not judged bctıvcen two peısors in a trial for the value of smgla 
date !' " Muhammad said also : “He who shall be judge and awards 
agreeably to juriice. wiU neither gain nor loose.'* (Sec oıier traditions of 
similar import in Mathew's Mişhkât al Marabih, vol. 2, page 221). 
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In the year of his death, he rclated that he had a dream', in 
which it seemed lo him that he and his falher wcre ridi.tg a race, 
and that one w;i$ unable to ouistrip tljc other ; ho tlıen men- 
tioncd that his fath.T had lived scvcnty-s:.'< years, anıl that he 
himseir was in that ycar of his agc. On thc night bcfore hc difd, 
hc said : “Do you know that in this night 1 shall have reacned 
my fatîıer's agc 7” Hc thcn wenı to •■Iccp, and was found dead 
in thc morning. His fathcr N'iu‘âwiyah died H. 80 (A. C. 

Çft'e shall conciııcle llıis articlc hy anoıher anecdole respec- 
ting Ivâs :) A ıııımber of persons, amongst whom «as Araş Ibn 
Mâlik^, thcn nearly one hundred >cars i'f agc, wcıc looking out 
for the ncw moon of the month of Ramadan-'; Anas said that he 
saw it, attd hc pointcd to thc place, but the othcrs could not 
disccrn it. On this, lyâs wer.t up to Anas, and perceivcd that a 
hair of his cyebrow was bent doıvn (6<»/bre the pıtpil of the eye, 
and liıııs prodneed an optical delu^ion ); hc therefore drew his 
finger över it, and smoothed it to her brow, after which he sa'd: 
“O Abü yam/ah ! show us the moon ; ” and thc other looked 
again, but could not discover it. 

103 IBN AL-QIRR1YAH AL-HlLÂLl. 

Aba SuIaymSn Ayyüb al-Hilâü, surnamed Ibn al-Oirriyah 
was son of Zayd Ibn Oays Ibn Zurârah Ibn Snlamah Ibn Juşham 
Ibn Malik Ibn ‘Amr Ibn ‘.Amir Ibn Zayd Manât* 'Âmir Ibn Ia‘d 
Ibn al-Oîazraj Ibn Taym Allah Ibn al-Nimr Ibn Qâsit Ibn Hinb< 

1 Sce nnte on Jreams no 19. 

2 Anas Ibn Mâlik, ore of ıhe last survivors among the Companions of 
Muhammud. died aı Ba&nh, abouı the y arn2 <A. C 710-11). agrd 102 ycarı. 
Hc had served ten yeaıs under the Proph l. to wh<ı.<.r. pravers (say the 
Müslim svriters,) hc was inı'ebted for his long üfe, hi.s grcal wca h (h s palm* 
trees bcıring fruil twicc every ycar), and upw :rds. of eighty chıldren — 
{Siyar al-Sulaf) 

S The Müslim I.ent begins on thc ııppesrarce of ncw mOon in the monlh 
of Ram ıdûo. 

4 1 İlave here suppresied the inlcrvenlng lirks of t; is venealogy. as they 

have becn iıl.cad» given in the life of '.bnı.ıd ib" ll-ınbal : no I*» 

( 1 he name ( flbp Afş;-Ibn Dil m'Ib? Jıdıh.h Ibı- Astu Ibn Rab' i-h I’ n 
Nizâr Ibn Ma'ad have bfcn O'nilled.— Eıl ] 

* The name of Z.ayd Manai's faıhcr is given in lwo diflerent wayı on the 
same page as '/ioıir and 'Awf. Sec next page also.— £d. 
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İbn ‘Adnân. AI-Qirriyah was the surname of one of his female 
ancestors, 'whose real name was Khumâ'ah*. and wbo de^cended 
also from the Khazraj of the above genealogy ; her father, Ju^am, 
being son to Rabi'ah Ibn Zayd Manat Ibn 'Awf • Ibn Sa‘d İbn 
al-Khazrai. Ibn aNQirriyah was an untulored Arab of the Desert, 
but the elegance and precision of language entitled him to the 
reputation of being one of the first orators among that people. 
A season of severe drought having obliged him to quit the Desert, 
he went to ‘Ayn al-Tamari, the governor^-of which was under 
the orders of al-Hajjâj Ibn Yûsuf. This governor kept öpen 
table every day, moıning and cvening, and Ibn aI-Qirriyah, who 
had sıopped at the door of the palace and saw the people enler, 
asked wherc they were going; being informed that they werc 
going to dine with the Amir, he went in also.and dined along with 
them. He then asked if ıhe Amir did so every day and being an» 
swerred in the afhrmative, he went to the palace every day for mor- 
ningand evening meals. It happened, however, that the Amir receiv- 
ed letter from al-Hajjâj, wricten in the püre Arabic of the Desert, 
and full of uncommon cxpressions, which be vvas unable to under» 
stand, and for that reason, he caused dinner to be delayed. Ibn 
al-Qirriyah, on his arrival, not leeing the Amir at table, asked why 
he did not dine, nor have dinner served for his gue^ts ; and he was 
informed that al-Hajjâj had sent him {ıhe governor)a letter which 
he could not understand, as it was in the language of the Desert 
Arabs, and worded in terms of rare occurrence. On this, Ibn al- 
Qirriyah, who was an able orator and spoke (the püre Arabic) 
with flueney and eloquence, said : “Let the Amir have the letter 
read to me, and I shall ezplain it with the help of God.” This 
being told to the Amir, he called him in, and Ibn al-Qirriyab, on 
hearing the letter read, explained to him ali the contents. 

1 ‘Ayn al-Taırar is situated on the edge of the Desert to the west of the 
Euphr.ne£ (Marûşld). 

2 The word (J-Vc) {‘emil), which is here translated governor, signifies 
literslly an agent ; it was also the name given to the rcsidcat oıflcen who 
eollccted the rcvrnue in the provinces. 

* Jatn&'ah according to de Slane but the autogıaph is supportad by «f- 
Qamiu, —Ed. 
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“Could you answer it ? said (he Amir. “I cannot read,” said Ibn 
al-Qirriyah, “neithercan 1 write ; but I may sit by a person who 
can write down wh:ıt I dictate.” The answer was drawn up 
accordingiy, and sent to al-Hajjâj, \\ho, on hcaring it read, 
perceived that it was in the püre language of the Arabs, and 
(hat iıs expr<.-ssions ^ere of uncommon elegance ; und kno\>'ing 
that such was not the ordinary stylc of writers in the tax office, 
he caused ıhe letters of ılıc governor of'Ayn al-Tsmar (o be 
broughı, and found that Ihey werc not like that which he had 
just rcceived. He thercfore wr(ite to the govcnorin the terms ; 
“Your leiter has come to hand ; it is wicicly different from your 
(usu&l) answers, and is in a language not your own : therefore, on 
the perıısal of this, lay it not out of your hand before yon send 
me ıhc man \vho dictatcd to you your leiter. Adicu”. The 
governor read this note to Ibn al-Oirriyah, and told hiın to go to 
al-Haijâj ; ıhc othcr vishcd to be dispensed, but the governor 
insisted, and having ordered hini a dress, a supply of money, and 
a conveyance, he sent him off. Ibn al-Qirriyah, on arrivinç, went 
to al-Hajjâj, who said to him : “What is your name ?"— 
“Ayyob.”—“That,” said al-Hajjâj, “is the name of a prophet, 
and yel I think that you aıe an untutored Aıab of the Deseıt‘, 
one who meddles wiıh elc'qııence, and finds no difficulıy in expres- 
siııg his thoughıs.” He thon gavc him a huspıtable reception, and 
his îidmiration for him increascd to such a height, that he intrus- 
ted hım with a mission to (ıhe hh‘-'ff) ‘Abd al-Malık Ibn Marwân, 
On the revolt of‘Abd al'Pahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aşh'atJı 
Ibn Qays al-Kindi* in S^jestân. a!-Hajjâj sent Ibn al-Qirı iyah on 
a mission to that chiefıain. Vv’hen he entcred, Ibn aj-Aşh‘ath >aid 
tohim: “You muslmount the pulpıt, and say the khuthah^, and 
you must pronounce the deposition of ‘Abd al-Malik. and revile 
al-Hujjâj : If not, l shall strike off your hcad.” Ibn al-Qirrıyah 
reprcsented that he was an ambassador (and oughı to be respected), 

1 The oames of patriachs and prophrtı were more frceucntly borne by the 
Arabs who (iW'.'lt iıı ıowrıS, ıban by those wbo inhabited the Desen. 

2 See Abulfecia Annotes. lom 1 p. 421 ; and Prijc’s Reırnspect of A/;ıAı./7i- 
madan Hittory, vot I. p 455 This revolt took place H. 80 (A.C. 699). 

3 See note on Khu:bah oo. 78 
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but the other merely rcplicd that hc should do what he had aaid. 
He wa« ıhercfore ob’.ıged to mount ıhe pulpit pronouncc thc 
deposition of *Abd al-Malik and mil at ai yajjâj. Hcthen 
remamed at that pla.e. On ihe deftaı and rcpulse of Ibn at- 
Aşh'ath'. al-Hajjâj wrole to hi< agents at Ray, Isfahan, and the 
neighourin.c places, ordering them to arrest ali thc parlisans of 
Ibn al-Aşh‘ath whom ıhey might meet, and scnd them to him 
prisoncrs. Ibn al-Oirriyah vas among thc number that werc 
taken, and on being brought before al-EIâjjâj: thc following 
(lialogue en^ued^ ;—Al-Hajjâj : “Ansvver what I ask thee.l’ 
—Ibn al-Qirriyah; “Ask what thou wilt.”—H.: “What 
sayest thou of thc people of ‘lrâq?’'—Q. : ‘ Thcy know the bcst 

of any the difl’erence betvveeıı true {rij’ht.t) and vain {preiensions).” 

■ —H. ■- “And vvhat of the people of Hijâz?’*—Q. ; “Thcy are 
the moi't prompt of any to sedition, and the feeblest when in 
it.”—H,:—“What of the people of Svria?"—Q. : They are 
the slaves of hım who conquers —H.: “Those of Bahrayn?” 
” Qı; “Thcy are Nabaıeans become Arabs.”—H,: “What 
sayest thou of ıhe people of ‘Amman?’’—0.: “They are Arabs 
become Nabatean' ^."—H. : “The pei'plc of Moşul?”—Q.: 
"The bravest of horsemen, and thc most fatal to their foes.” 
—y.: “And those of Yaman? ’—Q.: “People who h-ar and 
obey, and cling to thc strong side.” H. : “Those of Yamâmah?” 
Q.: “They are rude and fieklc, yet most firm in fight.” H.: 
"The people of Fars? Q.: They are mighty in their violcnce, 
and ready to \vork woe ; their plains are extensive, their towns 
few.’’ H.: “Now teli me of the Arabs,” Q. : “Ask.” H. : 
“The Qurayşh 7 Q.; “The greatest in prudcnce, and the noblest 

1 H. 83 (A. C. 7021 Pricc’ı Rcırospecl, pagc 461. 

2 Thil lingular dialogue or caıecbism is freguenlly clted bjr Artbic 
biıtorıans and pbilologırs; aod is remaıkable as an cneyelopeadia of the 
knoarledge rossessed at (bat period by the inbabııanit of (he Dcsert;i(is 
f(equcD(ly obscurc, its stylc being sii [Uİarly loncite and ancient, Bdt it ıray 
be dotıbtcd if such a conversation as tbia really took pUce bctsveen al-l.iujji j 
and Ibn al-Qırri)ah. 

3 The contetnpt of tha Arabs for (he Nabateans it well koosro. 

4 1 havet oubtt ıctpeciing ıhe rcal mcanicg of eapression UV^ 

5 1 may be po.'tibly mistaken beta. 
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İn rank ” y.: “The tribe of ‘Amir Ibn Şa'şa'ah ?” Q. : "They 
hear the longest spears, and are tbe bravest in making inroads’.” 
H.; “The BaııQ Sulaym ?’’ Q.: “Tlıo most sociable, and also 
the most cenerous in their gifts for God’s service*.” H. : “The 
tribe of Thaqif2?” Q_; “The noblesi by thcir ancestry, and the 
most frequent in their deputations.” H. ; “And the BanQ 
Zubayd ?” Q. : “Thty are ıhe most auached to their sıandards, 
and ıhe mosı successful in their vcngeanccs.” H. : “What sayest 
thou of ıhc tribe of Qudâ‘alı ?” Q. : “The greatest in impor- 
tance, the noblest in origin, and the widest in renown.” H.: 
“What of the Anşârs 7” Q. : “The best cstablished ın rank, the 
most sincerc in their acceptance of Islâmism, and the most 
illustrious in their combaiN.” H.: “The tribe of Tamim?” Q. : 
“The most conspicnous for tlıeir fortitude, and the greatest by 
their numbers.” H.: “Bakr Ibn VVâ il ?” Q.: “The fimıest 
in their ranks, the sharpest in their s\vords.” H. : “And ‘Abd 
al-Qays ?” Q. : “The first to reach the goal, and the best 
SNvordsmen under standards.” H. : “VVhat of the Banu Asad ?” 
O.: “A people great m number and fortitude; dıfficult to 
ovcrcomc. and firm in resisting.” H.: “The tribe of Lak hm 7” 
Q.: “Princes, but some of them fools*." H.: “AndJuihâm?” 
Q. ; “Thcy light up \var, and fan it into a flame ; they make it 
fruitful, and they reap the profits^.” H. ; “The Banu al-Hârith.?” 
Q.: “They are maintainers of their ancient glory, and protec- 
tors of fenıale honour.” y.: “The tribe of ‘Akk?” Q.: 
“Obstinate lions with hearts tvorking evil ” H.: ‘’Taghlib? Q. : 
“They strike home tvhen they meet the enemy, and they raise 
around him the flames of \var.” H.: “And Ghassân?.” Q.: 
“They of the Arabs possess the highest rcpııtation, and the best 
established gencalogy.” H. : ‘'Whiıh of the Arab tribes in the 
time of paganism was the farthest above the reach of insult 7” Q.: 
“Qurayşh: the people of a hili {of gtory) which is inaccessible, of a 
mount not to be shaken ; dwelling in a townof vvhich God dcelared 

1 Thit is the tribe lo which al-Hajjâj belonged. 

2 II wjs to this tribe that the Munfiti'rs of yirah belonged. 

Litcrally : Tbey impregnate it and milk it. 
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thc rights sacred, and took nndcr His protcction the clients who 
sought its shelıer.” U.: “ Teli me now of the character of each 
Arabian tribc in the time of pagani-îîn.’’ Q. : "The Arabs used 
to say : Hımyar are lords of the kingdom ; Kindah are the püre 
race of kings ; Ma^ >ij are spcarsmen ; Hamdan horsemen* ; and 
Azd, tht lions of thc humun race.” H. : “Teli me now about the 
couniries of the eanh.” Q.; " Ask.” H.; “What is India.? 

Q. : “Its seas are peari; its mountains. rubies; its ttees, (fireer- 
snıelling) aloes ; their leavL-s, perfumes ; iıspeoplc, avile multitude, 
(fearfvl) as a flock of pigeons.” H.: “The pcople of Khurâsân?” 
Q. : “Their waters are frozen, and the enemy they must contend 
wiıh obstinate^.” H. : “What sayest thou of ‘Umân?” Q. : 
“hs heat is violcnt, and its game ready at hand.” H.: “And 
Bahrayn^?” Q.: "İt is a heap of refusc between the lwo citics.”'* 
H. : “V.’hat of Yaman?” Q. : “it is thc stook from which ıhc Aı abs 
are sprung ; thc pcople coınc of noblc houses, and bear a high 
reputaıion.” H. : “And Makkah?” Q.: “Its men are learned 
yet rude, ard its women cloıhed yet nakcd.” H,: “Madinah?” 
Q. : "It was there learning took root and sprang up.” H. : 
‘‘Ra$rah ?” Q. : “İts winiers aıe frosty, its heats violent; its 
waters salt, and its wars peace.” H. : “And Kûfan ? Q. ; “It 
is so high that it feels not the heat of the sea, and so low that the 
cold of Syria docs not reach it; its nights are pleasant, and its 
good things abundant.” H.; “What sayest thou of Wâsit?” Q- '• “H 
is a wife5 placed bctwcen mother-in-law and a sister-in-law.” y.: 

1 Literally : Saddle cinihı ; that is alvvays on horseback. 

2 Probably the Turkish tribc!:, 

3 Bahr.ıyıı as it is now wriıten and pronunced, is a noun in the accusativc 
CBse of the dual ; it woulU appcar that in old litnes it was pronounced Bahrân 
in thc nominiili\e. which ıs motc conect. The province of Sahraynislo the 
souıb-west of the Persian Gulf. 

4 This I do not ıınderstane ; but Kûfab and BafralI nete sometimc called 
the two citıes. 

5 1 hıtve folIowed the auıhority of the MSS. in printng a:», agardenia 
the Arabir teat, but I am indined to Ihink that Ata. (a ttift) is the true 
reading, Aceording to Abu al-Fıda, Wisit lay bctween KOfab and Ba^rah at 
tbe distance uf hfly parasangs from each. 
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“And what arc its ınoiher-in-law and sistcr-in-law ?” Q.: 
Başrah and Kûfah, which are jcalous of it; but what hann can 
await it, since Ihe Tigris and thc Zâb shed, as they flow, 
prosperity upon it?” y. : “What of Syria?” Q.: “It is a fair 
bride, with females seated around her.” 9.: “Woe be to thee^ 
“O Ibn Qirriyah? (// had been Aef/er/or f/ıcc) thai thou hadst 
not foIIowed the peopJe of ‘Irâq and adopted their hypocritical 
doctrines, afıer my telling thec to avoid them.” He thcn called 
forth thc executioner, to whom Ibn al-Qirriyah madc a sign to 
wait, and thcn said : May God prosperthe Amir ! (/-.'/ me say only) 
three words, which shall bec<>me proverbs after my death^.” H.: 
“Out with them.” Q.: "The best horıe may stumble ; thc best 
sword may rcbound without cutting; and the man of prudence 
may commit a fault.”. H.: “This is not a time for jesting. 
Slavc, inflict his (death's) wound !” On thesc words, the execu- 
tioner struck off his head. Accoıding to another account, al- 
Hajjâj said, as he was about to put Ibn al-Qirriyah lo death : 
“The Arabs pretend that for cach tliing there is a cause of ruin 
what then is the ruin for clcmency ?” Q.: “Angcr.” H.: “What 
is thc ruin of knowledge?” Q.: “To bestow on those in alHic- 
tion, and teli them that they are unûeserving.” H.: “What ruins 
the credit of thc gcnerous?” O.: “To kcep coropany witb the 
base.” H. : “\Vhat islhcruinofbravcr>?”Q.:“Tyranrıy”. H. whatis 
the ruin of piety?Q. : “Lukewarmncss.” H. : “And of genius?” Q.: 

2 Litcrally : May thy mother be bereft of ıbcc ! 

3 İn ıhe iranslaııoo I have omiiıed rendering thc expression 

yjji j as il is impossible to make it undersıood wiıhnuı a note. Ibn at- 
Qirriyah's words are : “May God prosper the Amir ! ıhe wordı arc tike a troop 
of iravelitr» when halted." Tbit is most probably an allusion to ıhe third verse 
of Imr al-Qays*s Mu'allagah, in wh cb tbe poet dcscribes his sorrovv 
at the sight of tbe abandoned cottage whcre misıress dw(Uc, and 
relaıes that his lwo companions stopped their caınelsit^j and endea- 
voured to consoie b'in. Tbeir troop waa ıhercfore coınposed of three persona, 
and it is this ııumber of three that Ibn aI-Qırriyah made ullusion. Hc merely 
mcant that ıhe vvords which be had to say v>ere three in number, Iike thc 
troops of Inra al-Qays. Al-Baijâj possessing, as he did, a great acquaintancc 
witn ıhe laaguage, customs, and poems of tbe Dssert Arabt must have 
i mmediately uaderstood the eapression. 
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“Ambition.” H.: “And of tradiıon?” Q.: “Falschood.” H,: “'What 
is the ruin of property. C?. : “Bad managemcnt. y. : “What is thc 
ruin of thc perfect man,? Q.: Privation (of life), y. What 
is the ruin ol al-Hajjâj İbn Vûsuf? Q. : ‘‘May God prosper 
the Amir ! nothing cun ruin one whose repmaıion is noblc. whüse 
family is illustrious, and wIıoseformunu isilourishingi. ’H: Thou art 
full of sehism ; thou hası slıovvn tlıy'-elf a hypocritc ! Sirike ofT 
his head.'* “\Vhen he savv him dead, he was sorry for it. 1 (ook 
the above account from thc worlc enii.led Kitâö al Lajîf', and 
gave it in full. as it was so connccicd that it was not pos ible to 
make an CAtract from it. To the demand of a IcarneJ mau, \\tio 
Bsked him the deânitioıı of address^, İbn al-Qirriyah replied : 
“To bear wilh vexBtions, and wait for oppoıtunities.’' The 
following was his drfînition of eraburrassment: Sıammcring not 
produced by a natura! iniirmity, hesitation wiıbout motive*, and 
stumbling svitbout cause. He was put to death A H. 84 (A. C. 
730). This is the person meant by ıhe grammarians when, in c ıiı g 
their exaınples, they say ibn ai-Qirriyah in the time of a1-yajjâjî. 
Abu al-Faraj al-lşfahâni says, in his Kitâb al-Aghâni after givıng a 
full account of Majnûn, the lover of Laylû<^: “İt has even bcensaid 
that there are three persons \vho had never any real existcnce. 
though their (suppjsed) adventures and namet are vvel! known ; 
uamely, Majnûn. the lover of Layla, ibn al-Qirriyah,” {he of wlionı 
\ve are now speakmg,) "and Va'^yâ Ihn ‘Abd Allah İbn Abi al- 
‘Aqb.the putative author of the \falâhi'7f.'' Ibnal-Qirriyah was so 

1 Literally : Who$e branehes are growing. 

2 This work it not noticed by Haj Khnllfah 

3 Meaning addrest in the managemcnt of tlTairs. 

4 Literally ; Not ariting from dnubıfulnesı (or mental incertitude). 

3 t lake the wordı Ihn al-Qirriyah İn the İlme of al- lajjaj tO be grammatical 
eatmple ciled to prove that a nonn govrned in the genitive cate by a prepo- 
litinn may someliınet be put ın the arcııtative. and the prepotition tupprested, 
tbut is for 

6 See M. de Sacy's Anihologie grammatlcole, p. ISO 

7 The Molahlm Iprognosiics) is a cnllection of predietions and preteodad 
prophecies. Theıesverea numbrr of workt which bore this tillle. M. de 
Sacy hat an excellent note oo the subject in bit Chretioınaihle, tom. II. pagc 
298 rl seq. 
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namtd aftcr al-Qirriyah, mother of Juıîıam Ibn Mâlik Ibn ‘Amr. 
One of his a'icesiors; shr had b?en tirst married to *Amr and on 
his death she became the wire of his son Mâlik,* by whom she had 
Juşham. Çirriyah as an appclhıtive noun. signifi-s the crop of a 
bUd, but it was «iven to this woman as her real name. Some lı-arned 
genealogists staic that al-Oir'iyah's truc name was Oumâ'ah* (as 
has been said towards commeturment of ıhis anide ;) and that 
she had two sons by Malik : lı;şham, ancestor of Ibn al-Oirriyah, 
and Kulayb. maıernal gtandfaiheı ofal-'Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-MuttIib, 
uncle of Mul.ıammad; foı Nuta\lah or Nallah.mother ofal-‘Abbâs, 
was daughier of Hubbâbi'. son of Kula\b, son of Mâlik: from this 
it vvould appear ıhat al- Abbâs wasadcsccndant of al-Oirriyah. Ibn 
Qutaybah says, in his Kiıâb al-Ma'ârif, that Ibn al-Qirriyah waı 
surnamed Ay/Vâ//because he sprung from the tribe of Hilâl Ibn 
Rabi'ah Ibn Zayd Manât Ibn ‘Am<r; but Ibnal-Kalb] States that he 
descended from Mâlik Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Zayd Manât: there is ıhen no 
Hilâl in Ibn al Qirriyah's genealogy {as given by Ibn al-Kolbi) and 
Hilâl and Mâlik arc only related to cach other throiıgh Zayd Manât; 
God knows besi!— Hilâli means descended fi om Hilâl Ibn Rabi'ah 
Ibn Zayd Manât, a branch of tiıe tribe of Nimr Ibn Qâsit: there is 
another Arabian tribe of ıhc same name descended from ‘Amir 
Ibn Şa'şa'ah. Ibn al-Kalbİ has noticed ıhese two tribes in hi$ 
Jamharat al Nisah. and marked the lelalionship by nıarriage 
whıclı existcd betvveen ıhem ; the reader is, thercforc, referred to 
that vvork. 


104. NAJM AL-DINAYYÜB 

Abu al-Şhukr Ayyûb 'bn Shâdhi Ibn Marwân, surnamed al- 
Malik al Aldal Najm al-D.n (/«c eycellenl prince, the star of 
religion), ^vas fathcr of the sultân Salâh al-Din Yosuf, to whose 
life the reader is referred for the rest of the genealogy, and the 

1 These incestuous nıarriages were commoo beforc Islamism. Sce Poceck's 
Specimen, p. 3S0, 2nd ed. 

* M. de Slane writes Jsmâ'ah and Egvptitn edition also lupports this 
reaoiog.— Ed. 

t M. de Slane gives Hubâb. 
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nature of the uncertainty which prevails resprcting it; we need not 
therefore repcat it here. A historian lajı; “Shâdhi [bn Marwân 
belonged to one of the most eminent and rcspcctablc families of 
Duwint; he had there a cotnpanion called Jamâl al-Dawlat al- 
Mujihid Bihroz,*’ (the lame who is mentioned in the life of Şalâh 
al-Din,) ‘'who was a mo&t engagingand insinuatingman, and gifted 
with luperior abilities for the management of affairs; they vvcre 
like two brotberı for iheir mutual attachmcnt. but an advenıure 
which happened to BihrOz at Duwin forced him to abandon that 
ciiy in shamc and confusion. Having becn sutpected of improper 
familiarity with the wifeof an Amir, he was teized and castraıed by 
the husband; after this cruel muiilalion, he wou'ıd remain no 
longer in the city, but deparıed wıth the intention of entering the 
service of the sul|Sn {of'Irög), Ghiyâth al-Din Mas'fld, son of 
Mûl^ammad Ibn Malık§hâh.*” (The livts of thcse princes wıll be 
found in this work). “He there became acquainted with the tutor 
of the sultSn’s sons, and gained his favour and conlîdence by 
the address and skill which he dısplayed in ali the affairs entrusied 
to his management; the tutor cven authorised him to ride out with 
theyoung princes, whenbusinesspervented him from accompanymg 
them himself. The sultân having preceıvcd him one day with 
his sons. rebuked the tutor, who informed him that the person 
vt'hom he had seenvvasaeunuch possessing great lalcnts, and highly 
to be commended for his p>ety and morality. He ıhen sent Bihrcz 
occasionally on business to ıhe sultân, t^ho at length took much 
pleasure in his company, and chose him for his companion vvhcn 
he played at chcss or draughts.2 Bıhrüz got thus into such favour, 
that on the death of the tutor. he was chosen to fiil his place ; and 
bcing alfo entrusted by the prince with every affair of importance, 
his reputation spread över the empire. He ihen sent to Shâdhi 
invitinghim tocomeand wıtnessthe prosperity whichhe had attain- 
ed, and partake of the good fortune wıth which God had favoured 

1 Duwm or Dawfn, iı the Atabic name of the city of Tovio in ArmcDİu. (St. 
Martin*! Mem. Msı l'Armenie, tom. 1. p. 119. 

2 Draughl!, in Arabic Nard, See Hyde’ı treatiM dt Ludls OritntaV‘'Ut. 

*M. de Slane wrilet Malakshah — Ed. 
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him, ‘for,’ said he, 'I wish you to know that I do not forget you.' 
On his arrival, Shâdhi met with thc greatest attention and kindness 
from his old Tnend, and he arterwards, with his sons, accompanied 
Bihraz to Bag^dad, whither he had been sent by the sulfAn aı 
governor; it being the custom of thc Saljüq sultâns to have a licute* 
nant in that city. Bihroz having reoeived the castle of Tikrit in 
gift from his sovereign, appoınted Şhâdhi to the command of that 
place, fmding that hc above ali otlters, was worthy of this mark 
of confidence. Şhâ^i died at Tikrit, and was succeeded by his 
son Najm al-Diiı Ayyûb (ıhc subject of this articlc), who obiained, 
for his able adminislration, thc thanks and ıhe rewards of Pihrûz. 
He was older ıhan his broiher Asad al-Din Shavrkah* (whose life 
we inlend to give). This relaıion differs in somc points from that 
A’hich is containcd in thc life of Salâh al-Din {given in this work) ; 
but thc facts may, no doubt, be perfectly established by combining 
the two accounts. Wc have also mentioned in that articlc by what 
means it was, Ihat ‘îmâd al-Din Zanki, lord of Moşul, became 
acquainted witb Najm al-Din Ayyûb and Asad al-Din Shavrkûh ; 
there is thcrefore no necessiiy for repeaııng it* It happened 
some time afıer this that one of thc females went out of the castle 
of 7ikrit on some business, and passed, on her return, by Najm 
al-Dİn Ayyûb and his brothcr Asad al-Din ŞhayrkOh, who re- 
marked that she '«as wceping, and asked her the cause ; on which 
she told them that on entering the castle, she had been insulted 
by the lsfahsalâr.2 Shavrkûh. on hearing this, rosc up, and 
scizing the halberd which belonged to that officcr, struck him with 
it and kilicd him. Inconsecıuence of this, Najm al-Din imprisoned 
him and wrote to Bihrûz, informing him of ıhc circumstance, and 
putting Şhayrkûh at his disposal. Bihr&z made ans>ver in these 
terms : “I havc been undcr obligations to your father, who was 
my intiınate friend; it is not thcrefore possible for me to trcat 
cither of you \viih sevcrity ; but it is my Vı ish that you and your 


1 f suıpect that what follou'i is a continımation of the precedii'ıg eattaet. 

2 See No. 100. nota on 

*M. de Slane givcs Shirküh. — Ed. 
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brotherrelirefrommy service, thatyou leave the city of Tikrit, and 
seek your livclihood wherc you This leticr having pul it out 

of their power to remain any lon^cr at Tikrit, thcy went to Moşul 
■where they met with a favourablcrecepıion fronı the Atfibak‘Imâd 
a1-D1a Zangi, who treated them with great honour and kindness, on 
account of his former acqtıaintance with thcm, and granted thenı a 
rich fief. Whctı this Atâbak obtained afterwards possesslon of the 
castleofBa'labck.heappointcd Najm al-Dın Ay\ûbas his lieutrnant 
in tbat place. Ali these circumstaace have been already related in 
the life of Salâh al-Din but in different terms. Wlu-n 1 was at 
Ba'Iab-k 1 saw there a convent of Şüfis, founded by Najm al-Din 
during his stay in that city, and calied the Najmiyah aftcr hiın. 
He was a man of great holiness and piety, fond ol virtuous sotieiy 
and animated (m aH his actions) by the purestmotives and the bcst 
inlentions. U'e have mentioncd in the begiııning o! Şalâh al-Dir ’s 
life some particulars respecting his father Najm al-Din, and have 
there . related his appointmcnt to ıhc govcrnment of Ba'iabek by 
Zangî and hisremoval afterwards lo Damascus ; it is not thereft rs 
necessary to repeat ıhesame account here. VVhen Şhayrküh went to 
Egypt to assist Şhfivvir, his brother Ayyüb renıai ed at Damascus 
in the service of Nûr al-Din Mahmûd, son of Zangi. We shall speak 
of this expedition in the life of Şhayrkoh and ın that of Shâwir. 
In the reign of al-‘Adid. the {Fotiıniie khali/and) lord of Egypt. 
Salâh al-Din becaıııc \vaztr of that counıry, and sent to requcst the 
presence of his father Ayyûb, who \vas stili in Syria. In puısuance of 
his desire, Ayyûb was authorised to set ouı for Egypı, and was 
accompained by a guard of honour furnished by Nür al-Din, who 
defrayed also ali the expenses of the journey • He arrived at Cairo 
on the 24 Rajab, 565 H. (Apnl, A.C. 1170)*'; on approaching 
the city, al-'ÂtJ'd went out to mcet him, in order to tesiify 
hisestecm for Salâh al-Din, who, on his part, treated his father with 
ali due honour and respect; he even offcred to resign the authority 

1 1 bave bere b*en obliged to parapbrase, in order to render fully the ideıt 
«ıpretıed by tbe original. 

• 13 Aprii—Ed. 
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över to him, but Ayjab replicd : “O, my son ! God had not 
chosen ıbee to fiil ıhis place, hadst ıhou not bren deservirg of it; 
and itiş not right tochange ihe objcctof Fortune's favours.” Ayyfıb 
continued toremain with his son tili the latterobıained the sovereıgn* 
ty of Egypt, particulars of which event slıall be given in his life. On 
the departure of Salâh al-Dın to lay siege to Karak', his faiher re- 
mained at Cairo, and as he was one dny riding out to exercise, as 
was customary with the troops; his horse siumbled aficr passing 
through the Bâb al-Naşr, which is one of the city gates, and thrcw 
him in the middle of the road ; this happencd on Monday, 18 of 
Dhu al-Hiiiah. 568 H. (end of July, A. C. 1173)*. Having 
been carried home, he continued in great suffering tili death 
took place on Wednesday, 27 of the same month. Such is the 
statement of generality of historians, the kâtib Mmâd al-Din 
amongst ıhc rest ; this author says, hovvever, that Ayyab dıed on a 
‘luesday, and 1 read in the historical work of Kamal al-Dm İbn 
al-‘Ad.m,2 a passage extracted from a note written by Adad 
al-Din Murhaf.t İbn Usâmah.î stating that Ayyûb died on 
Monday, 18 of Di-u al-E;]ijjah ; but it is manifest that ‘Adad al-Din 
fell inio this mistake fıom supposing that he died the 
same day on which he fell from his horse. Ayyûb was buried by the 
side of his brother Shavrkkflh in a ehamberof the royalpalace, and 
somc yearN later, their bodies were transported to Madinah ; I 
findthefolloNvingpassageinadiary, composedby the qâdi al-Fadil, 

1 This was in A.H. S68; see Abu al-Fida't Annalt and M. Reinaud’s 
Extrairs, c:c , p: ge 151. 

2 The life of this hisıorian has been given by M. dc Sacy. in the Blor'ophie 
üniverselle, anide Kemal al-Oîn ; and M. Freytag, in his selecia ex Hb- 
loria Halebl He died A. H. 660 (A. 1262). The passage to which ibn 
Khallıkân altudes ıı not to be found in the Zubdat al-Hotab. MS of ıbe Bib. dıı 
Rot, No 728. On the conırary, ıliat work pıaces Ayyûb's death on the 28 
Dhu al-Hiiiah İt must ıhcreforc be his Bugj iyot al-lalab.oı htogruphical 
dtciionary of the illtulrious men of Aleppo, \vhi:h conıains the note here 
Spoken of, but Ihis I have been unubir to verifiy, iis the MS of the Bıışhlyal 
bclonging to the Bib, du Rai is ıncomplele ; it proceeds only as far as 'a-.!, 

3 Sce No. 64, note on the son of Usâmah. 

* 31) July —Ed. 

t .M. de Slane gives Murhif—Ed. 
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and İD his own haQdwriting, in which he mentions the occurrences 
of each day : “On Thursday, 4 Şafar, 580 (May, A. C. 1184)*, 
a letter written by Badr al-Din, formerly mamlûk of Asad al-Din 
Shayrkûh. cams from Madinah, wiıh the Information thai the 
two coffins, contaİDİng the bodies of the amirs Najm al-Din 
Ayyab and Asad al-Oîn Shayrkûh had arrived, and that they had 
been deposited in the mıusolenm prepared for their reception, and 
which is situated near the sacred tomb of the Prophet ; may God 
grant to thenı the (spiriiual) advantages of that neighbourhood!” 
Şal&h al-Din wasonhiswayfroın Karak to Egypt, when he received 
the news of his father’s death, and his afUiction was the more 
poignant from his having been absent at the time. The following 
is an extract from a letter of consolation written by the Qâdi al- 
Fadil. in the name of Şalâh al-Din, to ’Izz al-Din Farakh Shâh 
Ibn Ş^âhanşljâh Ibn Ayyüb, lord of Ba'labek and a nephew of 
that prince : “The fatality whicb has befallen our deceascd lord 
(may God pardon him his sins and shcd mercy on his tomb !) is a 
cause of great pain and exıreme sorrow; and our sadness was 
doubled by our absence from his death-bed ; tbough we invoke 
the aid of patience, it refuses lo come but tears obey our wishes. 
O, whatamisfortune! to be deprivcd of him who has thus dcprived 
us of consolation; whuse death bas mude ali other affliction appear 
light, and sundered the bonds of our happiness, formerly so 
complete, and now, broken for ever !' 

The band of Death snatched him away in my absence ; and 
had I been present, what could I bave done?’* 

The doctor ‘Umfirat al-YamSnI (whose life shall be given) 
lamented his death in a long gofldah, the greater part of which is 
escellent; it begins tlıus: 

“It is the greatest shock (\\hich could happen) ! and a double 
reward shall be his, who hath shuwn hrmness in abidii g ita 
terrors.” 

1 Literally : By whosc deatb the collcctsd msss of happİDCM was tcattcred, 
to that. after itt uaion. it bcctmo fragmeaıt. 

• 17 May.—ga. 
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The learned İbn Abi al-Jay of Aleppo* sayı in his greater 
history thatNajmal-Din Ayyabwasborn in Sijisıfin, or by another 
accoımt, at Jabal Jnr,2 and tbat he was brought up in the ciiy of 
Moşul: but in this he is in contradicıion with every other author, 
and my only reason for noticing his statement is lo prevcnt those 
whomaj readthaı passage.and who are unacquainted wiıh history, 
from supposing that it is exact, which is by no means the case ; the 
true circumstances being thosı v^hich v\e have mentioned above. 
ŞhöM is Persian word and means joyful i—Duwîn is the name 
of a City in the most northcrn entremity of A^crbljân, ncar Georgia. 
Duinî and Duni. are relative adjectives derived from it. The 
mosque and cistern wtıich are outside the Gate of Vıctory {Bâb 
at-Naşr, at Caıro, were consıructed by Najm al-Dİn Ayyüb and 
it appears from an inscripiion on the stone placed över the cistern, 
and which I have mysclf seen, tbat it was built by him. A.H. 566 
(A. D. 1170-1). 


105. BAdÎS İBN AL-MANŞÜR 

Aha Manâd Badis İbn al-Manşar İbn Bulukkin İbn Zırî ibn 
Manfid"* al-Himyari al-Şunhâji (descendedfrom the tribe of Ifimyar 
through that of ŞunbâJ) was father of al-Mu‘izz ibn Badis (whose 
life shall be gıvcn iater); the rest of hisgenealogy will be mentioned 
in the life of his grandson Tamim. Badis governed the kingdom of 
Ifrîqiyahaslieııtenant to al-Hâkimal-‘Uaaydi, the pretended khalif 

t ibn Abi al-Jay ibn Hjmaydah, a native of Aleppo, nro'.e a hisiory of 
that City in ıhe form of Annals, wbicb bcentitled Ma'üdin al-Dfıahab fi TArikh 
liatab (Goldntines, being a trealise on the history of Aleppo). He died H. 
Ö30(A. C. 1232-3).-tHâjji IÇhalifah). 

2 Jabal JDr (Mount Jür) ıs the name of a rccion in Armenia, on the borden 
of Diy r Bakr, conlaining a number of casıles and villaget inhabited by 
Armenians .—(Marüşid ol-Iifdû'). 

3 It does not mean Joyful, but Joy. 

4 For the pronunciatioh of these ııames, 1 hsve foltowe<i Ibo SıallikaD. 
Sec the lives of Ziri aud Bulukkin. 
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of Egypt, who ga vehim thc title of Naşir al-Davvlat {aidof the empire); 
he succeded to governmcnt on the deatlı of ofhis father al-Manşûr, 
which hapoened on Thursday, 3 of the First Rabl‘, H. 386 
(March, A. C. 996)*, in the great castle which he possessed 
outside the city of Şabrah' and in which he was interred 
the next day. Pâdîs was a powerful and resolute prince ; he posses¬ 
sed great bodily strength, and could break a spear by merely 
brandishing it: his birth took place on Saturdayf evening, 13 of 
the First Rabî‘. H. 374 (August, A. C. 984), at ‘Âşhir, a place 
of whicb mention has becn made in the life of Ibn Qurq0l.2 He 
continued to govern wıth prosperity tili A. H. 406; on Tuesday, 
29 Dh u ai-Qa‘dah{ of that year, hereviewcdhis army, vvhichpassed 
befoıe the canopy under which he was seated to receive its saluta* 
tions. He continued sitting tili the afternoon, and then returned to 
his palace, highly pleased witb the beauty of his troops, the 
splendour of their equipment, and their excellent condition. İn the 
evening of the s»Die day, he rode out with a superb escort, and 
caused the soldiers to exercise in his presence; he then wcnt back 
to his palace, delighted with the prosperous State of his affairs, and 
took his place at a feast with his favourites and the other persons 
admitted to his table ; during the repast be was animated with joy 
to a degrre never observed in him before; the company at length 
withdrew, and about midnight he expired. His death was kept 
secret, and his brother Karâmat Ibn Manşflr was established 


1 T'je City of Mafthrib. callcd al-ManşGriyah, after al-Manaür Ibo al- 

QS'iın, bort previously the name of Şabrah— (Marâfid Al-Bakri bas 

givcD a descriptioD of tbis city : see HoUces et ExtrulU, XII, paşe. 473. 

2 See No. 18. Tbii ciıy was built by ZtrI Ibn Manid, H. 324 (A. C. 
93.5-6). It was a place of lucb natura! strergb tbst ten men were sufficient to 
defend it, and it contained within iti walls two copious springt of exceltent 
water. (Al-Nuwayri, MS. No, 702 fol. 28. Notlces et Exlıalls, t. XIII. p. 519). 

• 26 Marsh.— 

t tt sbould be Sunday vrbich fell on 16 correıponding to 17 August— Kd. 

t • May, 1016.—£<f. 
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ostensibly as sovereign'rfte c/ı/e/Oj/Jîcprj ofthe kingdo’rt), till 
they went to a!-VIu‘izz, son of Bâclis, and placcd him at thc hcad 
of oflTairs. It is statcd, in the work called al-Duwal al- \dunqafi'ah^ 
th:ıt ihe dealh of Bndîs happened in tiıe foHoNving nıanner: he 
had set out for Tripoli, and remamcd ncar it for a considerable 
time with tlıe inleniKin of attackıng it; having sworn lo dcpart 
till he had rendi rod (f/ıe 50 i 7 on n’/ı/c/r) it (ıvnj hu il t) us a held fit 
for grain. (To avoid prolixiiy, I abstain from rclaıing ıhe moıivc 
which induccd him to lake this dcierminaıion.) In con'cquence of 
this. ıhc inhabiıants of the city \vcnt to a school-nıasıer called 
Muhfiz, (ıv/;o uos in greni reptttaiion for sancı il y;) and s.ıid to him : 
“O thou whoaıt God’st'riend ! thou bast heard ıl e dcclaıaıion of 
Bâdis ; cali therefore on God to deliver us from his violcncc.” On 
this, Muhriz raiscd lıis hcıtds to heaven andsaid: “O Lord of 
Badis! preserve us from BâJis.” That very night, Bâd>s died of 
a quinsy— Şunhâji means belonging to <Şunhâj or Şinhâj, a great 
and celebraıcd tribe in Ma^nb, descended from Himyar. Ibn 
Duraydsaysthai Ş(vn/nî/öAisthetruepronunciation, and he admits 
of no other; but s( me persons allow ıhat Şinhâjah also is correet.— 
The orıhography by the names of Bâdis’ ancesioıs shall be given 
hereafter. 


106. ‘IZZ AL-DAWI.AT BAKHTIYAR 

Abû Manşür B;!khıi>âr, surnamed ‘Izz al-Da\vlat 0»:«/ır of the 
empite), was son of Mu ızz al Oasvlaı Ibn Buwayh, vvhose life has 

1 On ıhe death of Bâdis, the chicl" oı'ıeers'AUjOf the empirc met and agreed 
to appoint bis brother Karüm: t O'tensihly | j»l.t as soıcrcign till tranquility 
would be re-established, and that hc shoııld ıhcn place al-Mu'ız/, son of Bâdts. 
at the head of ndairs As thcir deşiği svas not gencrıılly knovjn, tl c patli-aD.s 
of al-Mu'izz murmııred at Karûnnnt's 000 . 11131 : 00 . but wcrc rromplly appcascd 
OD learning for vvliat objcct hc was appoiı-ıed.—(Al-Nusvayri; MS, No. 702. 
fol. 35 verso.) 

2 See nole on a/-üniın/,l/«/i(7ı7/ıNo. 68. 
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been already given, with the genealogy of tbefamily.ı ‘Izz aI-DawIat 
succeeded to the govemmentor tbe kingdom the same day on whicb 
bis fatbcr died {Monday, 11 of the Second Rabî' H. İ56)*. In the 
ycar 364 (A. C. 974-5), tbe Uial'f al-Tti‘ gave him. in marriage his 
daughterShâh Zanflnt^ on wbomadowry.î of onebundred llıousand 
dÎDârs was settiled by her husband; the marriage-sermon^ was pro- 
nounced by the qâdi Mu^ammad Ibn Quray‘ah, whoselife is given 
in this work § *lzz aI-Dawlat was a noble prince, and possessed 
such bodily strength that he would seıze an enormous bull by the 
horns and throw him to the ground. He was profuse in his cx- 
penses, in bis grants, and in bis aIlowances to the officers of his 
court. Ic was reiated by a wax-chandler of Ba<thdâd named Bişhr, 
that Adad al-Dawlat (on entering that city after the deaıh of his 
nephevv ‘Izz aI-Dawlat,) asked him respecting the wax-light vvhich 
was kept burning in tbe presence of the prince, and was informed 
that it was furnished out of a monıhly alIowance of two thou^ands 
pounds weight of wax granied, for that object, to the wazir Abu 
al-T^hir Ibn Baqiyah : which alIowance ‘Adad al-Dawlaı found so 
excessive, that be would not suffer the usage to be continued^ in 
its full extent. (The life of the wazir Ibn Baqiyah will be given in 
the letter M)—A contestation wbich arose between ‘Izz al-DawIat 
and bis uncle ‘Adad aI-Dawlat relalive to their respecıive posses- 
sions, caused a breach between themwhicb led to a war; and on 
WedDesday, 18 Şhaw\vâl, 367 (May, A. C. 28811), thcy met and 

1 SeeNo. 71. 

2 Shah Zaman, or prince of the age ; a «iogular title for a fennale, but we 
have anotber eıcample in :^ah Firend, the oame of the Omayyide k&alif Yazîd 
Ibn al-WalId's mother .—(at Nujûm, A. H. 126). 

3 The marrlage-sermon; l^hurbah of the bond, See the descripıion of the 
ccreraony in Laac’ı modern Egyptians, vol. I, p. 200. 

4 One or my manuıcriptı baı ajVnJ in tbe siogular ; this leadiog appeart 
prcfv-rable. 

• 1 April, 967 A.C.—Ed. 

t M. de Slane has ZamJn which is vrrong. TheCairo edition (1948) also 
foUowa ıhe lame reading. —Ed. 

t ; Marriage gift by the husband.—£d. 

§ "in letıer M” sbould be added.— Bd. 

!l 21Mty.—Ed. 
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fought a battie, in which ‘Izz al-Dawlat was slain, at the age of 
thirty-six ycars. His hcad was placed on a tray, and presented to 
'Adad al-Dawlat, who, on seeing it. covered his eyes with his 
handkcrchicf and wept.—(We sball givc thc life of ‘Adad al- 
Dawlat ) 


107. BARK.yAPUQ 

Abu al-MufsıHar BarkyârQq, son of thcsulplıı Malik Şhâh Ibn 
Alp Arslân İbn D3wQd İbn Mikâyil Ibn Saljaq Ibn Daqâq, and 
entitled Rukn al-Dîn {pillar oj religion). Şhihüb al-DawIat(y?am6eü«> 
uf the empire), and Majd al-Mülk (glory of the kinsdo/n), wa8 a 
prince of ıhe Sa-jüq dynasty : (we shall givc an account horeafıer 
of a oumber of pcrsons sprung from ılıc same stock). He succecded 
to (he empire on the deaıh of his father, who. as we .shall nıention 
iu ils proper place, possesscd a more eatcnsivc kingdom than any 
other {sovereign of ihat family), having entcred Samarqand and 
Bukhârfi, and carned the war into Tran.soxiana. üark>ar[lq ap- 
pointed his brothcr Siıjar (sce his life in the letter S) as his lieuıe- 
nant in Khurâsftn. and in onc of his wars he slew his uncle Tutuşh 
(as shall be reiatcd in thc letter T). He was highly fortunaıe in his 
enterprises, and was animaıed by a lofı-y spirit; theonly fault he 
had was his addiction to winc. He was bnrn H. 474 (A. C. 
J081-2) and died at Burnjırd on the twelfıh of ıhc latter Rabî' 
(some say of the first), A. H. 498 (A. C. 1104’). He had governed 
as Sultân during twelve yars and some montlıs.2 —Burûjird is i 
town at eighteen parasangs from Hainadân. 


1 The word şhihüb, whicb is bere trsnrlatrd /Lmbtau, meoot a shooıtng 
star. 

2 A fuller account of this prioce's life will bc found in Mlr'lŞar.d's History 

of the Saljukides, edited and tıausialed into Geı man bj Profcssor \'ullers in 
1838. A stili ntoıe tatisfactory notice of Barkyârûq «ili be found in Yon 
Hammer-PurgstaH’t Gemaeldesaalı fünfıer Band. , 

* I January. 1105, or 2 Dccember, 1104.- Ed. 
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108. ABU AL-JAHIR AL-RAFFA AL-ANMAJI 

Abu al-JAhir BarakSt was son of the Shaylch Aba Isb^ci 
Ibrâhîm. son of the Şbaykh Abu al-Fa^l lâhir Ibn Barakât Ibn 
IbrShlm Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Mubamnıad bn Ahmad Ibn al-’Abbâs Ibn 
Hâşhim : he was sıırnamcd al-Khnshû'i, a'-DİTnişhql, al-lirani, al- 
Furşhi and al-Raffa al-Anmâti. He drew his kno^lcdgcof the Tradi- 
tions from the highest soutc;^s. and hehanded down some of them 
on the authority ol cert:<inTradilionists, from whom he alone, of ali 
the personsof his lime, pos'cssed ceniheatesof licenceto thateffect.^ 
Hewasthe link whichconnecicd the pası and therising generatioa 
of Tl aduionists for in his latıer days he was the sole person who 
had heaıd Abu N'lubammad Hibaı Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Akfâni 
teach, and who was himsclfauıhorıscd lo teach by al-AkfSni. He was 
also the solepersonvvhopossessedasımilarcertihcaıefıumal-^arirî 
the aulhor of ıhc Magâmat, whiv;h certificaıe was daied Başrah 
H. 512 (A. C. lU8).i Abu al-Tâhir al-Anmâti belonged to a 
family of Traditionsist, and he, his father, and grandfather, were 
Traditıonisıs themselves. His father having been asked why they 
were calied ıhe Khudıu'ıln (humble), replied thac one of their 
ancestors, t^hen acıing as imâm to a congregaıion, died in the 
ntifırâb'* and was named al-Khûshû'i. which Würd is furmed from 
^uşbû'{lıurnillty).^ Abu al-'] âhır was born at Dama^cus, in the 
monıh of Rajab,* S10 (,A. C. 1116), and died in the samc city on 

1 I havc praphrased the test here, so as to render ioielligible the naıure of 
the şort of ccnifi.ate callcd Ijâıab •jl^l 

2 Id Aıabic jCUı'yi a uchnicat espression employed only in 

apeaking of Tredıtioniııs. 

3 Abu al-Tâhir waı thea only two yeıra of age, if Ihe dale of hia birtb. M 
given by Iha ^allikân, be coneet. [One of the daıes is incorre.'t, the daıe of 
Ijüzah is uıriıien on the murgin — Ed.1 

4 See No. 16, nole on mlhrâb. 

5 İl appenrs from tbis ıhat Abu al-fâhir died İd making ene of the 
prostratioot ordaioed by ıhe Müslim riıual aa a lign of the worsbiDper’a 
humility and profouad aubmiıaion to the Deity. [The test refert to ooe of hia 
ancastora.—Ed 1 

* In the auıograph the word yi» Ifofar) is writtea uodar (Rejab); thia 
appaars to be a slıp of pen.— £d. 
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the Şafar, 598 (November. A. C. 12101*: hc was interred outside 
the Bâb al-Farâdîs (gate of the gardens) in ıbe grave of his fathcr : 
he was the last pcrson who bore a licencefrom al-I;larirî, authori* 
sing hım lo teach what he had learned from him .—Furşhi means a 
seller of carpets {furşh) ; AnmâfI has ıhe same signihcation : Rujffa 
is well known.*—I met a number of Abu al-Tâhir’s disciples, and 
learned Traditions from ıhem, for which I havc ıheir certihcates : 
I met also his son in Egypt. who used lo visit me vcry ofıen ; he 
gave a certificate auıborising me to teach ali the l'raditions which 
be had learneci, ard granıcd to me the pri.ilages contained in the 
certihcates which he bımself had received from his faıber. 


109. BARJANVAN 

The ustâd^ Abu al-Fuınh Parjawân, whose name is borne by 
one of the streets of Cairo, was a eunucb in the service of al-'Aziz, 
lord of Egypt, and governcd with unbound auıhority as onç of 
his ministers of staıe. In the year 388 (A C. 991), hc was director 
of the afTairs of Egypt, l^ıjâz, Syria, and Maghrib, and intendant 
of the royal demesnes : this was in thu reign of al-Hâkim. We shall 
give some further information respecıing him in the life of al-'Aziz 
Nizâr. Barjawân was black’ ; he was slain in the castlc of Cairo, 
by order of al-Hâkim, onThursday evcning, 26 of the latter Rabi't, 
(or by another account, on Thursday, 15 of the First J'imâda), 
H. 390 (A. C. 1000). Hc was killed by Abu al-FadI Raydan 
al'Şaqlabi, the pıince's umbrella-bcarer who sıabbed hım in the 
bcliy with a knife. Tt is rclated by Ibn al-Şayrifİ, in his History 
of wazîrs, that Barjawân had ali the sıate under his control in the 

1 Roffj signifies darner; Anrnâfl raeans a earpet-merchant, it is derived 
from AnmUd, plural of Namat, tcarpeı). Jlrüni means native of ıhat quarter of 
Dumascus which it near the gate of Jlrûn. and Dimish-ti sigaifies native of 
Danıascus, 

2 Ustâd means masler ; it is a title frequently borne by euouchs wbo were 
tutors or ministers lo a t rince. 

3 AI'Magrlzi says, on the contrary, (bat be was a wbite eunucb. 

• 26 November.—Ed. 

t 4 April.—Ed. 
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month of Ramazân, H. 387 ; and that, on his death, his 
wardrobe conıained one thousand pair of Dablg'^ trousers, with 
one thousand silk tikkahs,^ and an immense guanıity of clothes. 
furniture, musical inttrumcnis.^ books and curiosities. The 
Raydan here mentioned is the person af(er vhntn the Raydöniyah* 
nutside the Gatv of Conquests {Bab al-Futûh) at Calro, was so 
called. On the death of Barjawân, al-Hâkim transferred the 
entire direction of affairs to the qâ'id al-quwwâd^ al-Husayn, son 
of Qfi'id Jawhar : (we shall make mtntion of him whcn giving 
the life of his fathcr). Al-Hâkim then caused Ravdân to put to 
death by Mas'fld al-Şaqlabi the sword-bearer, in the beginning of 
the year 393 (A. C. 1002). Şaglabi means one of the peopU called 
Şagâlibah (Sclavonlans), a race out of whicheunuchs arc procured .'’ 


110. BASHSHAR İBN BURD 

Abu al-Mu‘idh Başh^âr Ibn Burd Ibn YarjOkh, member by 
adoption of the tribe of ‘Uqayl, was a blind man and a poet of 
celebrity. Abu al-Faraj al-Işfaliânî gives, in his Kitâb al~Aghâııi, 
the names of twenty-six of his anccstors, which I do not insert 
bere, as their number is too great ; thcy belong also to a foreign 
language, and may probably be altered in the transcription, this 
author not having markcd the right orthography o.' any of them ; 
it is therefore uselcss to pay farther attcntion to them. Abu 
al-Faraj gives copıous information rcspecting his life and advcnlu- 
res : he was a native of of Uaşrah, whence he removed to Ba^rhdad 
•—he was surnanied al-Mura‘ath—he was descended from one of 

1 The town of Dablq, situat<'d betvveen the ciıies of Farama and Bilbays 
was celebraled for the clothırs m:'de thcre— (Maröşid). 

2 The likkıih is tbo ruontng atri: g or bands by wbich the torusers are 
faıtened round the waist. 

3 Al-Maqrlzl sayt that BaTjawin was vcry fond of music. 

4 AccoTdingto a1-Maqr z1. the RaydAniyah was a gardeo. 

5 General-in-chıef. 

6 İD M. de Sacy's life of ^alif B&ltim will be found ■ full aceount of 
Barjavvân't rise and fail, See Ezpost d* l’Hiıloire dtı Druıes, tom,I. 
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the nativcs of Tukhârisiân. who werc led into captivity by al- 
Muhallab Ibn Abi Şufralı.ı İt is said that Başhşhâr wat born in 
slavery and cnfranchised by a woman of the tribc of‘Uqayl, for 
whicLı reason he reccived the surname of ‘Uqayli. He was blind 
from his birth, and his eyeballs, which were prominent, were 
covercd \vith red flesh ; he \vas a man of great bodily framc and 
corpulence ; his face was long and marked with the smaIl-pox. He 
held the highest rank among the eminent poets in the first peıiod 
of Islâmism, and the following verses, cumposed by him on good 
counsel, are among the besi made on the subject: 

“When yourprojectsareso far advanced that counsel becomes 
necessary, havc recoursc to ıhe decision of a sincerc counscllor, or 
to the counsel of a determincd man. Let not gooJ advice be 
irksoınc to you, for the short feathers of a wing are closc to {and 
sustam) the long. Of whut use is one hand when the other is 
confîned in a pillory? Of what use is the sword, if it has no 
lıandlc to givc it power?” 

He is also author of this verse, which is so current: 

“I have attaincd the furthesı bonds of love ; is there, beyond 
that, a station \vhich 1 mıist reach in order to be nearer to thee?” 

He composed also the follovving verse, \vhich is the most 
gallant* of any made by the poets of that cpoch^ : 

“Yes, by Allah ! 1 love the magic of your eyes, and yet 1 

dread the weapons by \vhich so many lovers fell.” 

By the same : 

"Yes, my friends ! my ear is charmcd by a person in that 
tribe ; for the car is sometimes enamoured sooner than the eye. 
You say that 1 am led by one whom l never saw ; know that ear, 
at wcll as the eye, can inform the mind of facts." 

The idca espressed in the first of these verses has beeu adopted 
by Abu Hafş ‘Umar a!-Mawşıli, surnamed Ibn al-Şhahnah, and 
inserted by him in a gafidah of one hundred and thirty verses, in 
praise of the sultân Salâh al-Dİn, from vvhich I extract ; 

1 See hii life in this work. 

2 Id Arabic {al-Mtıwalladün). See No. 91, oote on claısts of potts, 

'■ For Jyc] aŞhıal “amorüus" is more appropı iate.— Ed, 
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"I am one who loves you on thc rcport of your virtues; fof 
the car can be charmed as well as thc eye.” 

Bashşhftr composed a great quantiıy of poetry, which is in 
general circulation ; but we shall confîne ourselves to tfae foregoing 
extracts. Happening one day to celebrate the praises of al-M ahdi, 
son of the khalif al-Manşar, that prince, to whom he had been 
denounccd as an atheist.^ ordered him to receivc scvency strokes 
of a whip ; this punishment had for result the death of Başhşhâr, 
who expired in ıhe Baflhah {or swamp), near Başrah, to which city 
hi' body was transported by one of his relations, and ıhere buried. 
This occurred in the year 167 or 168 (A. C. 783-4); he was aged 
up'vvard of 90. It is rclated that he considered the element of fire 
superior to that of earth, and that he justified Salan for refusing 
to fail prostrate before Adam.* The fi)llowing verse, on the 
superiority of fire to earth. is attribuied to him : 

“Earth is daik and fire is bright; fire has been worshipped 
ever since it wa8 fire.” 

It is related, howevcr, that on the exaıninatioD of his works, 
Dothing was discovered in them to warrant the accusation : the 
foIloNving passage waf found in one of them : “I had the intention 
of satirizing the family ofSulaymân^ Ibn ‘Ali İbn‘Abd Allfih 
Ibn al-‘Abbfls) but I ab^lained on recollecting their ncar relation- 
ship to the Prophet.” God alone knows what wtîre his real princi- 
ples. Al-Tabari says, in his History : “The reason for which al- 
Mahdi put Büşhşhâr to deaıh was this : That khalif had conferred 
a government on Şâlih Ibn Dftwad, brother of his wazlr Ya‘qab,^ 
and the poet satirızed him in this verse addressed to Ya‘qab : 

1 See d’Herbe'.ot's Btb Orlem Zendik. 

2 God laid to IbItı (or Satan) : '‘What hindrred tbee from prostating 
tbeyself before Adam?” He answercd: “I am more exce1lent than he; Thou hast 
created ine of yfre. and hası c>eaıed him of efay/” —Car’dn, rûrar 7, verse 11.) 

3 Sulaymfin Ibn ‘AH al-‘Abbasi waa uncle to the IÇhalif al-Saffâh, who 
named him govemor of Başrah and the neighbouring provinces in H. 133 
(A. C. 750-1). He died H. M? (A. C. 759-60> --(Abu al-FidS). 

4 Abu ‘Abd Allih Ya*qQb Ibn Dilw0d was son of an enframehised slave. 
His brothers and father were in tbe service of Naşr Ibn Sayyftr, Amir of 
^urSsftn; 


{Continmed on pag» 33) 
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‘Thcy havc raiscd thy brothcr Salih to thc pulpit.l and the pulpit 
complains of the indignity.’ 

Ya‘qnb, on hearing of this satire, went to al-Mahdî and said: 
‘Başhşhâr has reviled you.’—‘How so?’ said al-Mahdî.—‘The 
Commander of the Faithful must dispcnsc me from repeating the 
verscs.’—‘Imust hear them.’—So he reçited to him these lines: 

‘A kîıalif vvho commits fornication with his aunts, and plays 
at thc gamc of dabbag and mail! May God give us another in his 
stead, and thrust Mcısâ back into the the womb of al-jÇhayzurin.’Z 

Al-MahdI thercfore caused him to be sought for, and Ya‘qab, 
fcaring that Başhşhâr, when brought bcfore the klalif, might obtain 
pardon by reciting a pancgyric on him, sent a pcrson who threw him 
into thc Batihah.” —'Ugayli mcans belonging to 'UqaylIbn Ka‘b, 
tvhich is a great (Arabic) tribe.—The word Mura'cit^ denotes one 
vvho wears ri'âtlj in his cars; ri'a h is the plural of rcı't^ab, which 
means ear-ring; Başhşhâr reccived this surname from his vvcaring 
ear-rings whcn a boy; thc ra'tJıat of a cock are thc vvatties vvhich 
hang under his bcak, and ra'i^ mcans to be suspcnded or hanging 
dovvn; vvhcncc thc dcrivation of ra'fJiah for ear-ring. Therc are 
other reasons givcn for his rccciving this surname, but thc one here 
stated is the trucs*. —Tnkhârisiân is a great country containing the 
towns situaled beyond the river of Balcl-, -vvhich river is called 
the Jayhûn.3 This province has produced a nuınber of learncd men. 


{Continued from page 32 ) 

and he himsclf was chosen by the khalif al-Mahdi for vvazir. He was aftcrvvards 
imprisoned in thc Mutbiq by that prince for hnving suffcrcd a state-prisoner 
to esenpe, whom he had conhded to his custody. Ya‘qQb was liberated on the 
accession of al-Ra^hid, and retired to Makkah, vvherc he died A. H. 186 (A. D. 
82). During his confıncment, he lost his sight.—(Fajshr al-Din MS. No. 895, 
fol. li et seguemia.) 

t The governors of provinces possessed thc right of prc.ıouncing the khııtbah 
from the pulpit. 

^ Masâ was son, and al-KhayzurSn wife, of .Al-Mahdî. 
y The MSS. and the printed tcxt have reading is 

certainly üT^he whole passage is taken from the Lubîb of Ibn al-Athlr. 
Şee the Arabic text of Geography of Abu ’1-Fid5, page 471. 
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111. BISHR IBN AL-HARI’m AL-HAFÎ 

Aba Naşr Bişhr al-Marwazî {native of Marw al-Sh^hijsn), and 
sumamed aİ-H&fî {the barefooted), was son of al-H8.ri^ İbn ‘Abd 
al-Rabm&n, İbn ‘At& İbn HilîLl İbn Mâ,hâ.a İbn ‘Abd A118.h; (this 
*Abd AllSLh, whose name was originally Ba‘bür,l was converted to 
Islamism by ‘Alı İbn Abı T8.1ib.2 Bişhr was one of the men of the 
patHi', he ranked anıong the greatest of the holy ascetics, and was 
most eminent for his piety and devotion. He was born in the 
village of Mfi.taras5.m,4 situatcd in the dependencies of Marw, and 
dwelt at BaŞh'^â’d* father was a krttib and prcsident of one of 
the govcrnment offices. Bişhr renounced the world from the follow- 
İDg circumstance: Happening to find on the public road a leaf of 
paper with the name of God writıen on it, and which had been 
trampled under foot, he bought Shalivalı^ with some dirhems which 
he had about hina, and having perfumed the leaf with it, he deposited 
it in a hole in a wall. He afterwards had a dream, in which a voice 
seemed to saytohim ; “O Bişhr 1 thou hast perfumed my name, 

and I shall surely cause thine to be in sweet odour both in this world 
and the next”. 'When he awoke, he gave up the world, and turned 
to God.—It is related that he önce knocked at the door6 of al- 


1 Ncophytes reccived a ncw name on their conversion to Islamism. 

2 Literally: Professed Islamism on the hand of ‘Ali ibn jatib; ihat is, he took 
a solemn engagement to that effect, and ratiRed it by placing his hand in ‘Ali’s. 

3 Man of the palh', a title given to some of eminent Şnfis; it means one who 

walks in the path of ascetism. The word signihes also metaphorical- 

ly (tacirine and System of conduet, whichı with the Şofîs, consisted in the continual 
practicc of mystic devotion. 

* In the MarSşid this name is spelled MâbarsSm* 

3 The ghaliah t(AJlc.) was indubitably a şort of perfume. This word occurs 
also in a satirical verse given in the Hamâsah, pagc 668, line 3, the meaning of which 
is: “Compared vvith Qatadah, son of MuEhrib. the odour of a swine’s putrid 
c.Trcass is musk and ghaliyah .”—Meninski notices the word after Wanq«li. 

<* Literally: He knocked the door with the ring (or circular knocker). 

• The name is not legible in the autograph and so it cannot be verified. 
—Ed. 

I The {glıâliyah) was a mixture of perfumes,— E4- 
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Mu'âfâ Ibn ‘Imrân.l and on being asked who vvas therc, hc answered 
Bishr al-Hâfi; on which the gir! inside the door said: “Oo and buy 
a pair of shoes for two d3naqs,2 and the name of al-Hâfî {the barefaot- 
ed) will leave you.” He vvas so surnamed for the follovving reason: 
the latehet of one of his shoes having broken, he went for another 
to a shoemaker’s, who said to him: “Hovv full you are of vvorldly 
consideration!” Ou this Bishr threvv avvay the shoe he held in his 
hand and kicked the other off his foot, making oath ıiever to vvear 
shoes again.—Bishr being önce asked vvith vvhat sauce he eat his 
bread, replied: “I think on good health, and I take that as my 
sauce.”—One of his prayers vvas this: “O, my God! deprive me of 
notoriety, if thou hast givcıı it to me in this vvorld for the purpose of 
putting me to shame in the next.” One of his sayiiıgs vvas: “The 
punishment of the learned man in this vvorid is blindness of heart.” 
He used also to say: “He that seeks for vvorldly goods should be 
prepared for humiliation.” It is related that Bishr said to the 
Traditionists: “Pay the legal alms out of your Traditions:” and that 
on being asked vvhat vvas the mode of doing so, he replied: “Out 
of cvery tvvo hundred, “take five for rules of conduct.”3—Sari al- 
Saqati and a number of holy men cited Traditions on his authority. 
He vvas born A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), and dicd at Baghdâd (or, by 
another account, at Marvv), in the month of the Second Rabî ‘A. H. 
226 (Fcbrıiary, A.D. 841) or 227; somc say, hovvever, that he died 
on a Wednesday ' 10 of Mul arram and others again State that his 
death took place in Ramadan. t[B>şhr had three sisters named 
Mudghah, Mukljidah, and Zubdah, vvho spent their lives 


1 Aba Mas'ad al-Mu'af5 Ibn ‘Imran, a member of the tribe of Azd and 
nativc of Moşul, Icamcd the Traditions from a number of İcarnctl men, and 
studicd jıırispnıdcncc under Sufyân at-T^awri; hc vvas rcmarkablc for his leam- 
ingpicty, liberality, and mortificd life. Died A. H. 184 (A. D. 800).— {Al-Nujam 
al-Z^hirah, MS. No. 659.) 

2 Two ıfânaqs madc onc-third of a dirhem. 

3 The legal alms consist in a ycarly tax of 24 per cem. on cattic, money, 
com, fruits, and wares sold, 

• VVednesday fcll on 10 Muharram 226 corresponding to 10 November A. D. 

840, and in 227 it vvas Sunday.— Ed. 

I From “Bishr had three” to the end not in tl e .'iıl(£irı V. - Ed. 
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İn thc practicc of mortification and piety; thc eldest, Mudfihah, 
died before her brother, who was deeply afUicted at her loss 
and wept bitterly; on being asked why (he who was so resigned 
to the will of God should give way to grief), he ansvvered: 
“I have read in some book, that when thc creature is remiss 
in the Lord’s service, the Lord dcprives him of his companion, 
and my sister Mudğhah was my companion in Ihis world.” The 
foIlowing is related by *Abd Allah, son of Ahmad İbn Hanbal: 
“A woman came in to my father and said: ‘O Abn ‘Abd Allah! I 
spin at night by candle-light, and. as it sometimcs happens that my 
candle goes out, I spin by the light of thc moon; is it incumbent on 
me to separate the portion spun by the light of the candle fro n that 
spun by the light of the moon?’l To this my father answered: 
Tf you think that there is a difference between them, it is incumbent 
on you to separate them’. She then said: ‘O Aba ‘Abd Allah! 
are the groans of a sick person a rcpining against Providence?’ To 
which he answercd: ‘I hope not; it is rathcr a complaint addcessed 
to God.’ The woman thcn wilhdrcw, and my father said: ‘I never 
heard such a question madc; follow her.’ 1 follovvcd her therefore, 
tili I saw her enter into thc hoıısc of Bishr al-Hâfi, and I then re- 
turned and told my father that it vvas Rishı’s sister. ‘You are righl,’ 
said he ‘it is impossible that this woman could havc bcen any other 
than Bişhr’s sister!”—The same ‘Abd Allah related this aneedote: 
‘‘Mukhkha’', onc of Bişhr’s sisters, camc to my father and said ‘O 
Aba ‘Abd Allah! I possess a Capital of two dnıjags which I lay out 
in cotton wool; this I spin and seli for half a dirhemi; and I spend 
one dânaq each wcek: now it happencd that the patrole passed one 
night with their cresset, and I profited by thc opportunity to spin a 
double quantity by that light: I know that God will qucstion me on 
the subject3; free me then from this strait, and may God free thee.’ 

1 In spinning by moonllght, she had cconom.ised her candics, and being 
thus in somc degrec richer, she thought hcrscIF obliged to incrcase her legal alms; 
this aneedote is given as an exa[nple of her scrnpıılous piety. 

2 Half a dirhem is cqual to three danaqs. 

3 As the cresset did not bclong to her, she imagincd that she had no right to 
make usc of its light, and that thc money \vhieh she gaincd in so doing was badly 
acquired 
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My father answered: ‘Thou shalt spend two dânags in alms, and 
remain without any Capital tili God gives thee somcthing better.’ 
On this I said: ‘How is that? You teli her to give her capital in 
alms?’ And my father replied: ‘O my sonl her question would 
not admit of any modification in its solution, Who is she?’ 
I answered; ‘It is Mul^khah, a sister of Bişlır al-Hâfı.’ To 
which my father said: ‘In making answer to her, I proceeded on 
that supposition.’ ”—Bişhr al-Hâfi said: “I learned devotion from 
my sister; for she was assiduous in abstinence from whatever food 
had undergone preparation by a created being.”] 


112. BI^R İBN GHIY.STH AL-MARÎSÎ 

Abü ‘Abd al-Rahmân Bişhr Ibn Ghiyâth İbn AbT Karîmah 
al-Marlsî, a theologian and jurisconsult of the sect of Abn Hanifah, 
was descended from a slave belonging to Zayd Ibn al-Khatlâb. 1 
He was instructed in the law by the Qâclî Abn Yusuf al-Hamfl, but 
he was addicted to the study of dogmatic theology, and taught 
openly that the Qur'm was created 2; some abominable opinions 
of his on this subject have been handed down. He bclongcd to 
that sect of the Murji 'ans^ which is called after him the Marisian, and 


t Aba ‘Umar Zayd Ibn al-Khattab. one of the companions of Mahammad, 
was an elder brother of the l^alif ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab. and cmbraced Islamism 
before him; he fought on Mahammad’s side at the baltlc of Badr. In the 
thirteenth year of the Hijrah he was standard-bearer of the Muslims in their 
expedition against the false prophet Musaylamah; he led them to action, 
and was slain after displaying great gallantry. His brother ‘Umar was deeply 
afilicted for his loss.—(Al-Yâfi‘î Siyarat-Salaf, MS. of the Bib. du Rai, fonds 
St. Germain, No. 133, fol. 72 verso.)—^The details of his death will be found in 
Professor Kosegarten’s edition of the Annals of al-Tabari. 

2 A most heterodox doctrine (scc note on elenıiry of Qur'Sn, No. 19); indecd 
ali the dociors versed in dogmatic theology werc suspccted of heretical principles. 
s See Pocock’s Specimen, ete. Morjiani. 
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he lıeld lliat it was not an acı of infıdelity to bow down to the sun 
and the moon, but only a token of it. He had frequent discussions 
with the imâm al-Sbâfı‘). >Ie committed the grossest faults in 
grammar, from his ignorance of that Science: he transmitted the 
Traditions on the authorily of IJammâd Ibn Salamah,! Ibn ‘Uyaynah, 
the qâ<)i Abn Yı.suf and others. It is said that his fathcr was a 
Jevvish goldsmith of K\.falı. He dicd at Daghdâd in the month of 
Dhu’l-Hijjah, A. H. 218 (A. D. 833-4) or 219. —Marisi mcans 
native of Mans, a village in Egypt, according to the statement of the 
vtazir Abn Sa‘d in his work enliüed al-Nutaf wa'l-Turaf (pickitıgs 
and sweeimeats)\ but the inhabitants of Misr teli me tliat tlıc Mans 
are a people of Negrocs inhabiting the country bctvvccn Ntıbialı and 
Syene ; ıhcy appcar to bc of Nubich racc, and their country 
is contiguous to that of Syene. In winter they {the people of 
Cairo) arc visited by a cold south wind vvhich they bclicvc to 
comc from that country, and name the Mansi n conscqucncc .—\ 
have since found in the handwriting of a person wlıo Iıas studicd 
this braneh {of selence)^, that {Bişhr al-MarıSı) dwcll in the Street of 
Da^dâd which is called al-Afansi after hint, and lies bctvvccıı tl’c 
rivers al-Dajgj and al-Bazzâzin.—I may add that the name of mans 
is given at Baghdâd to flat cakc, only substituting honey for dates, 
and they cali it l asısah. 


113. BAKK^R İBN QUTAYBAH 

The qâdl Aba Bakr Bakkâr \vas son of Qutayabah Ibn Abi 
Ear^a'ah Ibn ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn Başirr* Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Abî 

> Aba Sninnıalı E.Iaıntntul Ibn Salamah wns ctcsccndcıi from an enfranclıiscd 
sinve bclonginp to tlıc Banü Tamim and sisıcr’s son of Humayd al- Tawîl (scc No. 
81 note on al-Tnwil, ). Hc \vas noted Tor his İcaming, picly, and holy life, and his 
authorily as a traditionist was of the highcst order. Bom at Başrah, and dicd 
A. 11. 168 (A. D. 784-5).— {At-Nııjûm nl-^nhireh.) 

7 Hc mcans Biography. 

• In Cairo cdition (1948) the name is “Bishr” which in the autograph has 
been dcfaecd and so it is illcgiblc. In Tchrân cdition it is “Başhir.”— Eti. 
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ftakr Nufay‘ Ibn al-Hirith Ibn Kaldah al-TJıaqafî {member of the 
tribe <>/" 7^09//); IbnKildah wasoneofthccompanions of Muham- 
mad.l Bakk&r follovved thc doctrincs of Aba lianlfah, and was ap- 
pointed q&dî of Mişrin the year 248 (A. D. 862), or 249; but it is statcd 
in another account, that hc arrivcd at Misr for the purposcof aeting 
as qâ<li on behalf of the khalif al-Mutawakkil, on Friday 8 of 
the latter JumSLdâ, A. H. 246.* The exccllcnt manner in tvbich hc 
fulhlled the dutics of that oflice is wcll known, and the treatment 
which hc expcricnccd from Abmad Ibn TıJun, lord of Egypt, has 
been mentioned by historians: Ibn Tulan uscd to givc Bakkâr every 
year one thousand dınârs more than his salary; but the q§Lı.li nıadc 
no use of that additional sum, ncither did hc brcak tlıc scal placcd 
on the pürse which contained it. Ibn Tııltın having aftcrwards 
Tequired of him to depose al-Muwanaq, the son of al-Mutawakkil 
and father of al-Mu'tadid (who had been dcelared kbalif-clcct), 
imprisoned him on his rcfusal, and then redemanded the amount of 
the money which he had ndvanccd him cach year in addition to his 
salary. This sum, which consisted in cightccn purses, was given 
up by Bakk&r with the scals unbrokcn, to the great confusion of Ibn 
Talan, who thought that the money had been spent, and hoped to 
have had a pretext to pcrsecutc the qS4î for his inability to pay. 
Bakk&r, on being imprisoned, was obliged by Ibn Tninn to appoint 
Muhammad Ibn Şh&dh&n al-Jawhari2 as dcputy, and hc remained 
in confinement for a number of ycars; but as the students who 
were learning the Tradilions complaincd that they wcrc deprived of 
his tuition, he was frequcntly produced to Ihc public by Ibn Talan, 
and then taught from a window of Ihc prison. The qS;tlî Bakk&r 
was one of that class of pious men who wcrc callcd the wccpcrs 


1 Nuray’‘was also a companioo of Mub.ımmaü, who nanıcd him Aba Bakrah, 
or ihc pulley-man, bccausc he Ict himsclf tlown hy a pulicy from Ihc castlc of ja’if 
whcn it was attacked by the Muslims in A. H. 8.— (Qöıııit.f, in Ihc rool jlS< rr‘.) 

2 Aba Bakr Muhammad Ihn Zak.triy.û Ibn Şhadhân .tî-.iatvharî possessed 
great repulation as a Iraditionisl. Hc dicd A. 11. 274 (A. D. 887), or by another 
account, 286, aged 73 ycars .—{History of tlıcqa<fix of Egypı, by Jbn I.lajr al- 
‘Asqalânî.) 

• 30 August, 860.— Ed. 
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and chanters of the (Jur'ıVn; (every day) on the tcrmination of his 
judicial duıics, he retired into a private apartment, and then recalled 
to ınind Uıe cascs of ali lliose who had come before him, and the 
jndgments vvhich he had given he would then wcep and say to 
himself: “O Bakkâr! two persons came before thcc on such and 
such a case; two adverse partics appeared before thee in such and 
such a cause, and thou hast judged so and so; how wilt thou answcr 
for it to-morrow?”2 He frequently madc pibus cxhortations to the 
defcndant ■svhen administering to him the oath,3 and would recite 
to him this verse of the Qur’ân' They who make merch'andize of 
God's covenant, and of tlıeir oaths, for a small pricc, sitall havc no 
portion in the ııexl life, elcA He never ceased making his Amins^ 
tender an account of their conduet and constantly inquircd into 
the eharaeter of witnesscs. He was born at Basrah A. H. 182 (A. D. 
798), and dicd at Mişr on Thursday, 6 of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 270 
(Juno, A. D. 884*) being stili in prison and invcstcd with 
Ihc funetions of a qâ.dı. On his death, Misr remained vvithout a 
qâ4î for three years. His tomb is closc to that of the şharif İbn 
Tabâşabâ.ö and is a well-known monument; it lies ııcar tlıc Muhalin 
of the Banu Maskin?; and is situated betwee.‘! the Kawm (the mound) 
and Ihc rcad below; it is famous for the fulfilment of prayers offered 
up at it. His nomination as qS.(|i is said to have taken place 
A. H. 245, but the corrcct date is A. H. 246. 


• Thcy wepi for ıhc siiıs and recited the Qıır'Sıı assiduously through devotion. 

2 Tomorroiv, that is, Ihe day of judgmcnt, when God shonld qucslion him. 

3 Accordinc to ihc Mııslim law, oaths are not rcquired before justicc, cxcept 
in ccrlain cascs; as for inslancc, \vhen a plaintıff is unable to furnish evidcnce in 
support of his daim; he has then the right of rcquiring the defcndant to confırm 
his negation by o.ıth. In criminaj causes öalhs are not rcccivablc. 

< Çıır'dır, suraı 3, verse 71. 

s Amin (ıjr*') angUce trustee or conftdant. It is the name of an officer in 
ıhc qaii’s coıırl, in the manner of a register. it also significs an inquisitor.— 
Hamilton's HcıUtyn, vol. H, p. 618.)—They \vcre cntrıısted with ıhc çare of ılıc 
documents in the qadi's nlTıcc, and of all property conlidcd to him. 

'• Ihn Tabâtab.'ı's life is given in No. 52. 

3 This Muşallâ \vas probably in ıhc Lesser Qacafah. 

• 4 Junc.— EJ. 
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114. ABU BAKR THE JURISCONSULT 

Ab.T Bakr İbn ‘Abd al-Ralımân Ibn al-Harith İbn Hişh'ım 
Ibn al-MuŞ^ayralı Ibıı ‘Abd al-Allâh İbn ‘Umar Ibn Ma.khzim :ıl- 
Quraslıî al-Ma ;J'Znnıl {mcnıher of llıe trihc of QurayşA and dcsccıulccl 
from MakJiZıVn), was one of ihe Seven Juı isconsults of Madına 
The surııamc Ahrı Bakr was his real name, and we havc placed hini 
under ihe IcUer B, because it is cııslomary \viih annalists, whcn 
noticing a person vvho has no ollıcr nanıc but a surııamc, lo insert 
his life under ihc Ictter which corrcsponds to llıe initia! of thc 
consec|uent in (he genitivci; sunıe ınnalisls. iıuvvcvcr, placc naınes 
of this kind in a separate chaıılcr.—/\bu Bakr was oııc of thc chicf 
Tâbi'ıs,'^ and was callcd llıe ınonk of thc Qıııuyy)ı:\\K falhcr al-Hâridı, 
brother of Abu JahI, was an cmineıU companion of Mubammad 
Tlıe birth of Abvı Bakr took plaec under llıe khilâfat of‘Umar Ibn 
al-Khatlâb, and lıis dcallı lıappencd in A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3); which 
ycar was denominated thc ycar of thc jtırisconaıılls, because a ı.ıımber 
of iheın died Iherein. The Seven Juriscoıısults liverl al Madınah in 
thc sanıc time, and it was from them tlıal llıe Science (<»/ la\v) and 
legal decisioııs spread över thc vvorf.l; we shall ııolice (hem under 
thcir Icllers. One uf thc Icarncd has uııiled llıe names of tlıcm 
ali in thc two folluvving verses : 

“He vvho laketh not an imâ.m for gıiide shall rccclve a porlion 
(/■// thc ne.\i life) inadcquaic to his ılcscrls. Learn here thcir naınes: 
‘Ubayd Allah, ‘Urvvah, Qâsim, Sa'id, Sulaymân, Aba Bakr. 
ıKhârijah." 

Wcrc it not that it is very rcquisilc for thc jurisconsults of our 
epoclı to have information respeeting these persons, I sbould not 
have nıadc mention of them in a work \vliich, like this, aims at 
concision; for they arc so \vcll known, that I might havc passed them 
över in silence.3 They wcrc dcsignaîcd by thc appcllation of thc 

1 In Abtı Bakr CFcılcr Bakri), Bakr is govcrııccl in ıhc genitive i« conscijucnl 
of ıhc anicecdcni Abû. 

2 Sce Author’s Inlro^lucıion, note 2. 

3 lı mighl bc supposctl Ihat ihc .author inlcndoıl this passııgc as a sarcasm 
againsl thc jurisconsulls of his lıınc; hat scch, I am inclincü in think, \vas not 
his inicnlion. 
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Seven Jurisconsults, because the right of giving decisions on points 
of law had passed to them from the Companions of Mulıammad, 
and they became publicly known as müflis', it is truc tliat therc were 
somc İcamed Tâbi'is stili living, Sâlim İbn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn ‘Umar 
for instance; but thcsc seven alone wcrc acknowlcdged as comptent 
to givc fatwns, or legal decisions. Such is the observation madc by 
the l'&fiz al-Silafî. 


115. ABÖ ‘UTHMAN AL-MAZINT THE GRAMMARIAN 

Abn ‘U^man Bakr Ibn Muhammad İbn ‘Utbım&n (namcd 
also Baqiyah and ‘Adi) İbn îlabjb al-M8.7inî was a nalive of Basrah 
and the first man of the age in grammar and general literatüre. He 
leamcd Philology from Abn'Ubaydah, al-Asma‘i, AbaZayd aI-Ansâ,rI 
and olhcrs, and had fo'r pupil Abû'l-'Abbâs al-Mubarrad, who 
profited greally by his tuilion, and handcd down many picces of 
tradjtional literatüre whieh he had learned from his master. The 
following works wcre composed by al-Mâzinî: Observations on the 
Faults of Language committcd by the Vulgar; a Treatisc on the 
Arabic Artiele; one on the Conjugations; one on Prosody; one on 
Rhyme; and the Kiınb al-Dibâj, written in oppositioıı to a work of 
the same title composed by Abn ‘Ubaydah.l It is related by Abn 
Ja'far al-Tahâwî that he heard Bakkâr Ibn Qutaybah, the qftdi of 
Egypt, say: ‘T never saw any grammarian resemble a jurisconsult 
except Hayyan İbn Harmah and al-Mâzinî;’* mcaning the preseni 
Abn ‘Utjrmân. Al-M4zinî was scrupulously pious, and among 
the aneedotes related by al-Mubarrad {on this subject) is the follow- 
ing: ‘'A went to Aba ‘Uti)mân, and ofTered him one 

hundred dlnârs, on condition that he would explain to him the 


IDib'jJ means cloıh madc of silk. Aba ‘Ubaytiah's work is noticcd by Ilâjjl 
Khaüfah. but he docs not roention its subject. 

2 Dhimmi tncans clienf, it iı the leaal denomination of the Christian Jetvish, 
and Sabean subjccts of a Musüm power. 
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graınınar of Slbawayh. Hc refuscd however to do jo, and I said 
to İlim: ‘May I bc your ransom! how can you rcjcct so advantagcous 
an olfcr, sııncring, as you do, from'poverty and extrcme distress?’ 
Oıı wlıich he rcplicd: ‘Tliat work contains thrcc hundrcd and so 
ınany vcıscs of thc book of God {thc Qur'âii), and I do not think 
i( riglıt to communicalu Ihcnı to a Çinimi; («ı ıhisi am actuatcd) 
by zciil for llıc book of God, and by thc desirc of guarding it from 
pıofanalion.'-—Some lime after,-a slavu girl hap|)uning to sing, in the 
presence of the kbalif al-WâUîii(, tlıis verse of tlıc poet aI-‘Arjıl; 

‘O ifair) tyrant! thy evil trcatment of a man who madc thec his 
salutation, is an injusticc!’ 

‘A contestalion arose among the persons vvilıo wcrc in thc khalif’s 
presence, respecling thc case of thc \vord (inaıi)\ some were of 
opinion that it shonld bc put in thc accusativc, as bcing thc subjcct 
of a preposilion govcrncd by öl (nlit/ııc); and others, \vould have 
il in the nominalive as being thc attribnte of that prcposition.2 The 
ritl mainlaincd, hovvcvcr, that her master. Ab ı ‘Uthmân al-Mâ/Jni 
had taughl Jıer to pronounce thc \vord in the accusativc. Al- 
\Vâthiq thereforc sent for Jıiın: ‘VVhen I caıneintohis presence, 
said Abu‘Uthmân,‘hcaskcd; Of what Camily nrc you?’3 lansvrercd: 
‘Of tlıc Bar.n Mazin’.—‘Which of thc Mâzins? is it those of the 
Iribc of Tam m, those of the tribe of Qays, or those of thc tribe 
of Rabi‘ah?’—‘That of Rabî‘ah’, 1 rcplicd.—The khalif then ad- 
ılrcsscd ınc in thc dialect of nıy tribe, saying. Da ’Sıituk, in placc of 
AJa 'Smuk {wlmi is ıhy namel) for they ehange the m into b and 
vice verse. Not vvishing to answcr him in the same dialect, so as to 


1 ‘Abıl Allah Ibn ‘Anır al-‘Arjî {ıiarire of ‘Arj ııear 7"^’'/) was grandson of 
thc khalif 'Utlımaı». His life, c.xlr.ıclcıJ from al-Sııyati's b'Aı/rh SjhawĞhid al- 
Muihjıi, is given by M. tlc Saey in his Aıılholoith- Crcmmalieale, page 453. 

2 Thıs grummatical qucstiun can only bc understuod by rcfcrcncc to thc 
Arabic tcxt of thc verse; it is ncccssaıy, hosvcvcr, to observe that expressions 
sucli as the follosving Uıitıııe Pens est jnsıns, v.'oukt sland thııs, Utigne Deum 
jııstrıs, if constrııcd according to thc gcniiıs of thc Arabic languagc. J shall 
nıakc nnothcr remark on thc ancedote; ncither of the rtro panics ımderslood 
thc mcaning of thc verse, othcrwisc they would not havc given grammatical 
cxplnnaıions so lotally inapplicablc.* 

•’ Litcrally: Of whonı is thc man? It was natural for thc khalif to ittake 
usc of thc third person in addressing a stranger and onc much bcncath him. 

*This remark is umvarranted. If Mâzini was not in a position to 
understand thc mcaning of a verse of his own tonguc, thenwho else can?—JEd. 
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avoid proiıouncing before him the word Makr, I replied ‘Baİcr’İ 
and hc, havıng perceived my motive, was well pleased with that 
{mark of respect). Hc then rcpeated to me the verse of al-‘Arji, and 
askcd me if I put in the nominative or in the accusative; to which 
1 answercd: ‘Commander of the Faithful! it must be put in the 
accusative.’—’Why so?’—‘Bccause is a noun of aetion em- 

ploycd here with the sense of "Ajkel . Then al-YazIdi commenced 
making mo somc objeclion, but 1 said; ’The phrasc is similar to this 

İJbj öl *{ııli(jııc aetionem tuampercutieıidi Zeidum injusdtia 

esi); tlıe word is govcrncd by and is thereforc in the 

accusative; llıc proof is, that the sense of the phrase is suspended 
tül you pronounce which completes it.’2 Al-Wâ.^iq 

approved of ıny opinion, and asked me if I had any children. ‘Yes, 
Conııvıaıulcr of Ihc Failhful, a liltlc girl.’—And what did shc say 
to you on Icaving hor!’—‘Shc rccitcd to me thesc verses of the poet 
al-A‘şJıâ.3 

‘Remain with us, dcarest falher! wc shall be happy vvhilst you 
slay. İf a dislant region possess you, wc forcsce that harsh treat- 
ment will bcfalL us, and that the tic of blood nvüI be severed {by our 
unjust rulatious).' 

•‘And whal answer?’ said he, ‘did you rclurn her?’—‘My answer,’ 
1 replied, ‘ was in the words of the poet Jarir : 

‘My confidence is in God, whosc power is shared by noae; 
and my hopes of success are lixed upon the khalifl* 


I TUc word Makr mcans wile or stratagem. In rcspectablc socicty, tcrnıs of 
a disagrccablc import arc avoidcd in conversation, as the person spoken to 
might consıdcr them as an offence to himsclf or as an evU omen .—{Sce Lane's 
Arabiaıı Niglıls, chap. 2, note 8.) 

î Al-MüzinVs rcasoning is perfectly just, bul it can be intclligible to those only 
wbo are acqııaintcd wilh the technicalitics of the Arabic system of graorunar. 

S Tlıc life of al-A'şhâ is given by M. de Sacy in his Chrestomathie, tom. II, p. 

471. 

*ln EogUsb it means; “verily your striking Zayd is injusticc”..— 
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On this al-Wâ^iq said: ‘I answcr for your succcss; and hc 
dismisscd ine with a prcscnt of onc thousand dinârs. ” Al-VIııbarrad 
then relatcs ıhat al-Mâzinî, on his return to Basrah, said to him; 
‘‘What think you of that, Abu ’l-‘Abbâs? I refuscd one hundrcd 
dînSLrs for God’s sakc and hc has givcn nıe a thousand instead.” Al- 
Mubarrad States also that hc hcard al-M3.zini rclatc thc following 
anccdote: “There was a pcrson who for a long time, studicd under 
me the grammar of Sîbawayh, and who said to me, \vhcn he got to 
thc end of thc book, ‘May God rcquitc you well! as for mc, I ha ve 
not undcrstood a Ictter of it.’ ” Abn ‘Uthrnân al-Mâzini dicd at 
Başrah, A. H. 249 (A. D. 863); or, according to othcr accounts, in 
248 or 236. 


116. BULUKKIN IBN ZfRl 

Abu ’l-rnt'ilı Bulukkinl Ibn Zîıi Ibn Manâd al-Himynri al- 
Sunhâjî {de^ccndcd from thc tvibc of Hiniyor ihrnıı^lı dınt of Snıdrıj) 
was grandfalhcr of the Dâdis, \vhosc life has been givcıı.2 Hc was 
also callcd Yûsuf, but it is by thc name of Buiukkîn that hc is gcncral- 
ly knovvn. It was hc whom al-Mu'izz Ibn al-Man.şor al-'Ubaydî 
left as his licutcnant in Ifrîqiyah {Africa Propria) on his dcpartıırc 
for Egypt; this nomination took placc on Wcdnc.sday thc 22 
^û’l-Hijjah, A. H. 361 (October A. D. 972)*, and thc pcoplc 
werc enjoincd by al-Mu‘izz to obey Buiukkîn, who was then 
placcd in possession of the province, and had its rcvcnucs 
collcctcd in his name. Al-Mu‘izz (m departing) gavc hint pressing 
injunetions respeeting a number of things necessary to be done, 
and hnished by saying: “Though you forget my counscls, forgcl 


< Ali Europcan authors have wriltcn this name Bclkin, or Bulkiıı\ bul its Iruc 
pronunciation is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

2 Scc No. 105. 

•The date should bc 23 Ûhu’l-Hijjah which according to Eduard Mahler’s 
calculation fcll on Saturday, 5 Ocıobcr.; so Iherc is somc diserepeney.— Ed. 
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not (at leasi) thcse thrcc: ncver cease levying contributioııs on llıe 
nomadic Arabs, and kccping the sword on (rhe necks of) ıhc Bcrbcrs; 
never appoint any of your brothcrs or cousins to a place of auihority, 
for they imagine that thcy havc a bcttcr riglıt than you to thc power 
wiîh which you are invested; and trcat vvith favour the dwellers in 
towns.” Hc then departcd, and Bıilukk’n, aftcr bidding him adicıı, 
rctumed to his govcrnmcnt, and having takcn the country undcr his 
command, he rulcd with ahility, and gavc unremitting attention 
to thc wclfare of his cmpirc and subjccts. Hc dicd on Sunday 
the 23rd of Dhu'I-Uijjah, A. H. 373 (May, A. D. 984),» 
at a placc cullcd Wâ.raklân, on ıhc confincs of Ifr qiyah. His deaHı 
was thc rcsuU of an inflamıuationt in thc intcstines; or, as soır.e say, 
of a tumour in his hand. Hc lıad four hundred concubincs; and it is 
even statcd that on onc singlc day, thc birllıs of sevcnicen sons 
wcrc successively announccd to him.—His name .mıst be pronounc- 
cd Bulukkin, and his father’s, Zirî. The remainder of his gcncalopy 
wil! be giveıı in tlıc life of his dcsccndant Tamim. 


117. BüRÂN 

Baran was daughler of al-Hasan Ibn Sahi, whosc life shall bc 
given; it is said by soınc that her real name was ıKhadijah and her 
surname Baran; but thc fırst is thc morc general opinion. Shc 
became tlte wife of thc Khalif al-Maman, who vvas indıtced to 
marry her by thc high esteem hc bore her father. The marriagc 
was cclebratcd at Fam al-Şilh, vvith fcstivities and rcjoicings thc like 
of which wcrc never vvitnesscd for ages before : thc expcnscs vvere 
defrayed by her father (thc wazir), vvhosc liberality wcnt so far that 
he shovvcrcd balls of mıısk upon thc Hashimitcsl the commanders 
of the tröops, thc kd/iftj-, and thc persons vvho hcld an eminent rank 

1 The persons rolatcıl «o the Abbas'ulo; khalifs \vcrc <le$ignntc(t by thc liılc of 
Hashimites, as bcing descemleti 1'rom onc comnvDn ancestor. H.âihinı Ibn ‘Alnt 
Manaf. 

2 Sec 'No. to, note on Kâtibe. 

•27- May; the day was Tııcsday.— Eâ. 

^ For chol'ıç pain is thc correel vvord.— Eft. 
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at court; each of these balls contained a ticket, on which was inscribed 
the name of a landcd property, or of a slave girl, or cf a set of 
horses, ete.; and the person into vvhose hands it fell having opened it 
and read its contents, procecded to an agent specially appointed 
for the purpose, from whom he received the object inscribed on the 
ticket, vvhether it was a farm, or other property, or a horse, or a 
slave girl, or a mamluk. The VazTr then scattered gold and silver 
Goins, balls of musk, and cggs of amber among the rest of the people. 
He defrayed ali the expenses of al-Mfi.mün, of his ofhccrs and 
companions, those of the troops which accompanied him, and of 
the camp-follovvcrs, who wcrc innumerable; he even paid the camel- 
drivers, those who hired the camels out, the boatmen, and ali those 
who were in the camp;so that none of the latter were under the 
necessity of buying anything either for himself or his horse. Al- 
Tabari relates, in his History, that al-M8.mrn stopped nineteen days 
with al-Hasan {Bnrün's father), who furnished him and his süite, 
every day, wilh ali they required; these cxpcnscs amountcd to fıfty 
millions of dirhamst. Al-Mâ.mtın, on his departure, having ordered 
him ten millions of dirhams^, and granted him Fam al-Şillı in fief, 
al-T'Iasan gavc a public audicnce, and distributed that sum to the 
Klı alifs generals, companions, and domcstics. The historian then 
says: “Aftcr this, on the 8th of Ramadan, al-Mâman wcnt forth 
to (visiı) al-IIasan, and he set out from Fam al-Şillı on the 22 
Şhawwâl,* A. H. 210. The dcath of Humayd,-f Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Ham;d3. took place on the first of Ş]jawwâl, the same 
year.” The follovving aneedote is told by another historian: “/İt 
the marriage ccremony) a mat intcrwovcn with gold was r.prcad out 
for al-Mâmıın, who stood on it whilst pcaris wcrc shovvered down in 
abundance at his feet; on perceiving the pcaris thus scattered on the 

1 This, on a very moderato cvaluaiion, is aboui onc millîon two hundred 
Ihousand pounds slcrling. 

2 About lwo hıındrcd and fifty thousand pounds stcrling. 

3 Humayd Ibn ‘Abd al-Ilamîd dicd in tlıe ycar 210 (A. D. 825). He was a 
native of fûs, and onc of al-Maman’s principal generals. İn his enlcrprizcs he 
displayed great vigour, courage. and promptitude.— (Al-Nııjü'iı al-^ahirah). 

*23 §lıawwai corresponding to 6 February, 826.— Ed. 

■fM. <*c Slanc gives Hamid.— Ed. 
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mat of gold, he said: ‘God be merciful to ‘Aba Nuwâs ı! one would 
think that hc had scen this when he described thc bubbies which 
cover the surface of wine when mixed vvith water: 

‘The littic bubbies and thc grcat rcsemble a gravel of pearls 
upon a ground of gold.’ 

(In this verse critics havc remarkcd a fault, the nature of which 
cannot be explained here.) —"Al-Mântı.n then granted al-Hasan 
one year’s revenue of ' ârs and of thc province of al-Ahwâ.z. Poets 
and orators were profusc in thcir praises on this occasion, and 
thc following verses on the subject by Muhamnıad Ibn Uâzim al- 
Bâhil', havc bcen remarkcd for their ingenuity^: 

‘God grant that Bj-.rân and al-Hasan may bc happy with thc 
son-in-law! Thou hast triumphed, son of Hâran^; and of whose 
daughter hast thou made thc conquest?’. 

“Whcn these verses \vcrc mcntioııed to al-Mâmnn, he said: 
‘By Allah! 1 know not whcthcr thc author mcans good or ili’.” 
‘Al-Tabari says: “Al-Mâmüıı \vciit in to Bârân on thc third night 
after his arrival at Fanı al-Şilh; and whcn hc .sat down by her side, a 
thoıısand pearls wcrc shovvcred upon them, out of a golden tray, 
by her grandmollıcr; hc ordered them to bc pickcd up, and asked 
her how many theıc \verc, and shc answercd, one thousand; on 
which he deposited them in her lap, saying: ‘Let this bc the 
marriage gift, and ask what thou rcquircst.’ On this, her grand- 
mother said to her: ‘Spcak to thy lord, who hatlı commandcd 

< Lilerally; May God sin) hini. This imprccalion is fıcqucnlly cıtıploycd 
to dcnoıc approb.'Uion. 

- The fault consists in his having employed ıS and ıS «he feminines 
of ji-j I and jŞ' I (which arc adjcctivcs in thc comparativc degree), without 
their bcing prcccdcd by thc dehnite nrticıc, or folloıvcd by a complcmcnt in thc 
genitive casc. (Scc M. dc Sncy’s Gmmmaire Arabc, tom. II, p. 302.) An Arabic 
granıniarinn in noticing tlıis fault, would say, in his tcchnical languagc j'İ 'i 
"aİL,»! j.e. ^ Jjıil.—^Thc\vord^»l_>î signifıcsluıMı/er, but 

this menning is not indicated by thc lcxicons; it occurs ngnin, howcvcr, in pagc 
413, linç S, of thc Arabic tcxt. \vith thc samc signihcation. 

3 İn thc original Arabic, these verses are so turned, that they may bc taken 
either as a complinıcnl or a sarensm. 

* The Khalif al-Mamon ıvas son of Haran al-KaşJıid. 
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thee.’ BnrSln then asked him to pardon İbrahim Ibn al-Malıdil.” 
(His life has becn already given under no. 8.) “To this the 
]Chalif answered, saying; ‘I grant his pardon.’ On that night 
they lit a candle of ambergris weighing cighty pounds, which was 
placed in a candle-stick^ of gold; but al-Mâmnn blamed thcm, 
saying, that it was an excess of prodigalily.” Another author says: 
“When al-Mâmün sought to enter in to Barân, he was refused ad- 
mittance, on the pretext that she was indisposed, but he would not 
retire; and when his bride was brought forth to him, he found her 
unwell, and left her. The ncxt morning, when he gavc public 
audiencc, the K^tih Ahmad Ibn Yûsuf3 enlcrcd and said to him: 
‘Commander of the faithful! may God accord you happincss and 
good fortııne in what you havc undcrtakcn; may you be great in 

• In the Arabic text, the word ^1 (V^Ohasbeen omitlcd through inatten- 

tion. 

2 Mr. Lanc, in the second volüme of his cxccllcnt translııtion of the Thousami 
a/;4 0«c(p. 351), refers to this pcissagc, and supposes Ih.Tt the word iy*, 
as given in my Arabic edition of Ibn Khallikân’s work, is an error of the press for 

laıuern. The best manuseripts agrec, howcvcr, in giving ^ and tlıc 
corrcctncss of this reading is confirmcd by the füllovving pn.ssagc from Kamal 
al-Dîn’s History of AlcppO;"A.,âi j\y\ “foıır 

candles of o nbergris in as many candlesticks of silvcr.” Scc Freytag’s Sc/eeta cx 
Historia Halebi, p. 34.) Wcre the trııc rcading in the fırst inst.ancc, we shoııld 
necessariiy be obliged to supposethat, in the second, i^y^ is a mistakc of the 
copyist for_,;ilij ; which is inadmissiblc. The word ^y is not to bo found in tlıe 
lexicons vvith the signifîcation of candlesiick, but this or huUcrn is ccrtainly its 
meaning here. The same v/ord occurs againinthe ncxt page of M. Frcylag’s 
work, where it is said that the princess Qatr al-Nada {ıleH-tlrop) wcnt forth, 
preceded by four hundred female slaves, each of whom bore in her hand a jjî 
of gold and silver, containing a candle of ambergris. 

3 Ahmad Ibn Yûsuf Ibn al-Qâsim was the son of an enfranehised slave. 
He filled the place ofkâtib in one of the government offices, and was distinguishcd 
by his talents, instruetion, prudence, and skill in State affairs; he was also a poet. 
On the dcath of the tvarf/-Ahmad Ibn Abî Khâlid, he was chosen to succced him 
by the Içha'if al-Mâmûn, to whom he had been rccommcnded by al-Iiasan Ibn 
Sahi. He died during the reign of al-Mamün. (MS. No. 895, fol. 211.) 

•(The autograph copy has the word }y and it is also printed in new Egyp- 
tjan editions.)— Ed, 
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prowe$s and victorious in combati’ To this al>Mftnıan replied 
by reciting the following verses: 

*Eques impetuosus, cum hastg. su& promptus ad confossionem 
in tenebris, praedam şuam sanguine inficere voluit; sed eum pro- 
hibuitiUa, cum sanguine, a sanguine suo’.”* 

In this, he made allusiou to the nature of her indisposition, and 
the figüre he employed is perfectly appropriate. The foregoing 
aneodote is related by Abu 'l- Abbâs al-Juıjfinîl in \û% Kinîyât or 
tropes; but I have found the story toid in a different manner and 
God knows best the truth2. AU this occurred in the month of 
Ramadsn, A. H. 210 (A. D. 82S>6), but al-Mfimûn hadbeen {already) 
betrothed to her in the year 202. She was with him in A. H. 218 
when he died; his death took place on Thursday, 17th Rajab (August, 
A. D. 833t); and hers, onTuesday, 27th of the first Rabi. AH.. 271 
September, A. D. 884t). She was then eighty years of age, as she was 
bom on Sunday evening, 2 Şafar, A. H. 192 (December, A. D. 807)ş, 
at Ba^d&d. It is said that she was buried in a vault opposite to the 
magşnrah^ in the mosque of the sulpn, and that her monument 
cxists tül this day.—According to al-Sam'âni,/am al-Şilh(themouth 
of the Şilhi) is a town on the Tigris near Wâsi(: but the kâtib ‘İmâd 


1 Abu ’U'Abbas Ahmad Ibn Mubammad Ibn Abmad aI>JurjfinI was • 

doctor of the sect of al-ghafi‘l. He studied jurispnıdeoce under AbO Isbâq al- 
Shlrazl, and became eminent for his talents. He filkd the place of qâd> at 
Baştah, and was the Sboykh of the Shafîtes in that city. He was leamed in the 
Traditions and composed both in verse and in prose. Among his works are tbe 
following; Kitjb al-SbÖfı (<*« htaling), rare, in 4 vols. The Tajrid 

{the siripped), a targe volüme of legal decisions without the proofs. Al-Mttâyiâi 
oljUJI (the puzzler), being a collection of enigmas, Jtux d'tsprit, ttc. He 
died A. H. 482 (A. D. Vm).—(Tat>.al-Fiiq. Tab. at-Shâf.'i 

2 This story is lold differently in another part of the work. See no. 12. [But 
the passage b not in the autograph copy—Ed.] 

3 See no. 100 note on magfürah. 

•In Engibh il means: A cavalier going wlth his lancet which can strike its 
target in daıkncss, intended to bkcd hb prey; but abstained from pouring blood 
becausc it was already flotving there.— Ed. 

t7August.—£rf. 

t22 September.—Erf. 

§ (füitayn) Is Monday torrespondlng to 6 Deeem.y-Ed- 
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thatal-ŞİH, is a large canal branching 

l K u" t ® ^ of ‘owns. werf 

on ıts banks; but the waters having overflowed. thosc places wcnt to 

ruın. I must observc that ‘İmâd al-Dîn was betler informed on the 
subject than al-Sam‘âni, having made a long residence at Wâsit as 
dırector of the Government ofQce2. 


118. BURI TAJ AL-MULOK 

Aba Sa‘id Bart, surnamed Tâj al-Mulûk {crown of kings) and 
Majd al-Din (glory of religion) was the youngest son of Ayyûb Ibn 
Ş})âsîhl (whose life has becn already given), and brother to the sul{ân 
Şalâb al-Dîn. He was a man of talent; and his diwân, or coUected 
poetical works, though made up of pieces, some feebly, and some 
weU writtea3, is yet good, if compared to those of the epoch. I 
extract from it the following lines, vvritten on one of his mamlüks, 
who came riding up from the west on a grey horse: 

“My friend approached from the west, riding on a grey horse, 
and I exclaimed: ‘Glory to the Almighty! the sun has risen in the 
west!” 

The follotving piece is given as his by the kûlib TmSd al-Din, 
in the Khandah: 

“O, thou who, when pleased, art my life ; and when angry, 
my deâth! how beautiful are the muskspotted roses of thy cheeks4! 
Between thy eyelids is a (magic) power which holdeth sway över my 
weakness. I strived to assume fortitude, though love tormented me, 
and passed ali bounds, Perhaps Fortune may one day grant, 
through mistake, that I obtain from thee my cure. 

He also quotes the follotving : 

“O, thou who bearest a lance as slender as thy waistl O, thou 
who wieldest a sword which wounds likc thy glancel Quit the lance 


2 An Office cxisted in each province, for the administration of the govem- 
ment estates, ıtcovcfy of taxes, and re*istry of ali propcrty üablc to taaation. 
î Literally: Lean and fat; a metaphor laken from caıtle. ^ . 

4 Moles on the cheek are compared by the poels to spots of musk, whıclt ıs 


oT a black colour. 
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and sheath thy weapon, for sometimes, undesignedly, thou givest 
mortal wounds {with thy eyes)‘' 

This prince composcd some good poetry, and other specimens, 
besides the foregoing, are given by ‘Imâd al-Din. Bûrî was borıt 
in the month of Dhu-’l Hijjah, A. H. 556 (A. D. U61), and dicd ncar 
Aleppo, on Thursday the23rdof Şafar, A.H. 579(June, A.D. 1183),* 
of a wound he received when that place was besieged by his brothcr, 
the süitin Şal&ljı al-Dîn. They laid sicge to it on the 16 of Muhar- 
ram, and on the same day, Bûrî received the wound in his knee of 
which he died. The kâdb Tmâd al-Din says, in his al-Barq al- 
Şhâmî: “On the conciusion of the peacei, the sultân, bcfore his 
entry into the city, had a fcast prepared in the camp for Tm5d al-D n 
(Zinki), the lord of Aleppo; he was sitting at table, with Zinki by 
his side, and we were in the height of joy and pleasure, when the 
chamberlain entered and whispered to the sultân that his brothcr was 
dead.. On receiving this Information, he bctrayed no emotion; and 
having given orders to bury him privately, he continucd to dö the 
honours of hospitality to the iast moment.” It is related that Salâh 
al-Din used to say: “We did not gain Aleppo chcaply at the cost 
of Tâj al Mulûk's life.” Bnri is a Turkish word and mcans woff. 


119. TUTUŞ H 

Abu Sa‘id Tutuşhî Ibn Alb Ars'lan Ibn Dâwüd İbn MikSL’il Ibn 
Saljûq Ibn Daq3.q al-Saljûqi was lord of the countries to the east of 
Syria. When Badr al-Jamâli held Damascus besieged by order of 
the lord of Egypt {the Fatimite Kkalif al-Mııslanşir), the Turk-Atsiz3 
İbn Awq İbn al-Khuwârezms who was then in possession of the city, 
sent to implore the aid of Tutuşh, \vho marehed to his assistance. 

1 Zinki olTered some rcsismncc at first, but he then madc a sccrct trcaty with 
Şalnb al-DIn, and gave Aleppo up to him. 

2 In Reiske’s Annals of Abu U-Fklü this name is incorrecıly vvritten Taiınsh. 

3 Reiske erroneously vvrites this name Ansııi'z. 

*16 June .—Erf, 
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On arriving near Damascus, Tutuşh was met by Atsız, whom he 
caused to be arrested, and having put him to death he took posscs* 
sion of his kingdonı: this was in the year 471, on the 11 of the 
Second Rabî‘ (Octobcr, A. D. 1078)*. Atsız had become master 
of the City in the month of Dhu’ I Qa‘dah, 468 (June, A.D. 1076); I 
have read, however, in sonıe historical work, that it was in 472. İt 
has bccn already stated in the life of 'Aq-Sunqur>, that Tutuşh 
again took Aleppo in A. H. 478; he then conquered the provinces 
of Syria, but the dissensions which aftenvards arose betvveen him 
and his ncphew Barkyâraq led to a war, and a battie was fought be* 
tween thcm, near the city of Ray, on Sunday the 17 of Şafar, A.H. 
488 (February, A. D. 1095)t, in which the troops of Tutuşh were 
defeated, and he himself was slain: his birth was in the month of 
Ramadân, 458 (August, A. D. 1066). He left two sons, Fakhr al- 
Mulûk Ridwân and Şhams al-Mûlûk AbO Naşr Daqflq, the former 
of whom took possession of the principality of Aleppo, and the 
latter of that of Damascus. Ridwfln died on the last day of the 
First Jumâdâ, A. H. 507 (November, A. D. 1113J); itwas from 
(one of) his licutenants that the Franks took Antioch in the year 
492).t Daqüq dicd on the 18 of Ramadfln, A. H. 497 (June, A. D. 
1104§), and \vas interred in the mosque situated in the Hakr al-Fah* 
hâdln3, on ttıe bank of the river BaradS outside Damascus. He 
died of a lingering iliness, but it has been said that he was poisoned 
by his mother with a bunch of grapes. On his death, he wa3 

1 See No. 99. 

2 Tiıis is a nıistakc; Antioch was taken by (he crusaders A. D. 1098 (A. H. 
491). 

2 Hukr al-Fahhâdin (the enclosure of the panther or ounce-kcepcrs)^ the word 
hakr significs aıı eııchsed ftrountt; see Chreslomalhles, t. I, 239. It is \vell known 
(hat in (he East, pnnthers and ounccs weFc traincd Tor hunting. In ilıc Arabic 
lext i have printcü in conforınity with ali my MSS, exccpt one, which has 
tSÂJl : the laltcr rcading sccms prcferablc. (The autograph copy has and 

the printcd Egyplian ediıion has ^pjJl.— Ed.) 

*21 Octobcr .— Jîd. 

t25 Fcbniary .— Ed. 

112 November .— Ed. 

§14 June.— Ed. 
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succeeded by his aıübek, or guardian, ?ahir al-Dîn Aba Manşûr 
Tuglıtikiıı, lo whoın his mother had bcen given in marriage by his ı 

father Tutuşh. This ’Cı:ghtikin was an enfranchised slave of Tutuşh- I 

Ridwân is thc ancestor of the family called Awlâd al-Malik Ridvv&n 
{JPrince Ri4wâıı's child^ren), which resides outside of Aleppo. 
Tughtikin continued in possession of the principality of Damascus i 

tiH his death, which took place on Saturday, 8 Şafar, 522 (February, 

A. D. 1128)*. He was succeeded by his son Tâj al-MuIük Abü , 

Sa‘id Barfl, who died on Monday, 21 Rajab, A. H. 526 (June, A. D. 

1132)t, of a wound he receivcd from the Batinites.2 He had for > 

successor his son Şhams al-Mulük Ismâ'iJ, who reigned tili Thursday, 

14 of the Second Rabî‘, 529 (February, A. D. 11351, on which day 
he was put to death by his mother ‘Kjâtün Zumurrud (princess 
Emnrald), daughter of Jâwili, and his brother Şhihâb al-Din Abu 
’I-Q&sim Mahmûd was placed by her on the throne. Mahmüd 
govemed Damascus tili he was murdered by his page al Bughuşh,§ 
the eunuch Yûsuf, and the fanâ^'i al-Kharkâwî on the night of 
Thursday, 23 Ştıawwâl, 533 (June, A. D. 1139)||. The next moming, 
his brother Jamâl al-Dîn Mufıammad İbn Büri arrived from his 
principality of BaTabek and took possession of Damascus, whcre 
he remaincd till his death, vvhiclı happcncd on the night of Thursday, 

8 Sha'bân, 534 (March, A. D. 1140). ^ He was succeeded by his son 
Mujîr al-Dîn Abcq, who continued to govern Damascus till bcsiegcd ! 

by Nür al-Dîn Mahmud İbn Z nkî (A. H. 549, A. D. ı 

1154), when he delivcred up the city and received Emessa in ex- 
change. He had not becn long in Emessa, when Nûr al-Dîn sent 
him to Bâlis, a town on the Euphrates where he remained for some 

1 Thcse wcrc also thc namcs and lilles of u brother of Şalab al-DIn; his life 
has bcen given in the prccedıng article. 

2 Sec note on Bntınitcs, No. 99. 

3 The duty of thc fanâs(ı is to piteh his maslcr’s tent, sprcad his carpets, and 
kcep his furniturc in order. 

• 11 Febniary .—-Ecf. 
t6 June—£ıf, 

131 January .—Ed. 

§M de Slane gives al-Tuf'huşlı.—Ed. 

1l22Dd June.—Ed. 

^2g March.—£</. 
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time, and then went to BaghdSLd, where he was honourably received 
by the khalif al-Muktafî {H'amr iUa 'but I do not knovv theepoch 
of his deathJ When he was at Damascus, he conhded the govern- 
ment to Mu‘în al-DTn ’Anez Ibn ‘Abd Allah, a mamink of his 
grandfather The castle of Mu‘in al-Dîn, in the canton 

of a!-Ghawr, which is in the dependencies of Damascus, was so 
named after him; he died on the night of the 23 of the latter Rabl‘ 
A. H. 544 (August, A. D. 1149)*. It was his daughterwhom Nnral-Dîn 
Mahmnd marricd, and who became wife of the sultân Şa ah al-Din on 
the death of her first husband. There is a collegc at Damascus 
which was foundcd by Mu‘in al-DIn.—I have since discovered the 
date of Mujîr al-Dîn ’Abeq’s death ; it was (in A. H. 564, A. D. 
1168-9) as we shall mention in the life of Nar al-Din Mahmnd. 


120. TApIYAH BİNT ^HAYTH 

Omm ‘Alî Taqiyah Bint Abi ‘1-Faraj Gbayth (Tagiyah, mother 
o/‘Ali and daughler of Abu'l-Faraj Ghayti) Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd al-Salâm 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ja'far al-Sulami al-Arman&zi ^al-Şnri was the 
mother of Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn Fâdilt Ibn Şamdan al-Şari. She 
was a woman of talent, and composed some good gaşîdahs and 
short pieces of poetry. The lıafiz al-Silafi, in whose service she had 
been for a time vvhen at Alexandria, speaks of her favourably in 
some of his works, and the following passage is found in his hand- 
vvriting: “I stumbled in the place of my abodc, and my foot was 
vvounded thereby; on which a girl in the house töre a piece off her 
veil and bound it up2” Taqi>ah herself pronounced the following 
verses on the occasion: 

1 See however the last lines of this article. 

2 So slight a mention as this was yet highly honourable coming, as it did, 
frORi so great and Icamed a man. See his life, No. 43. 

•31 August.—£(/. 

tibn Sa‘d Allâh b. al-Hasan b. ‘AH b. al-Husayn b. Yahyâ b. Muhammad h 
İbrahim b. Mflsâ b. Muhammad. This portion of genealogy has been omitted by 
de Slane.— Ed. 
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“Had I found means, 1 should have given my cheekl rathcf 
ıhan a maidea’s veil. How bappy should 1 be to kiss a foot which 
has always trod in the laudable path (jhe path of righteousness)." 

İn expressing tlıis idea, she had in view the folloıving lincs, 
which arc by Hünın Ibn ( l/ı Ibn) Yahyâ al-Munajjim: 

“How should he stumble who hath always been upright under 
the gravest circumstanccs? How could a hurt happen to a foot 
which hath never swervcd from the road of honour.”'^ 

[Besides it she has other good picces]. 

I have been infornıed by the h 'fz ‘Abd al-'Azim al-Mundhiri. 
that Taqiyah composed a gaşidah in praise of Taqi al-Din ‘Umar, 
nephevv of Salâh al-Din; its subject was wine, and in it she deseribed 
ali the apparatus of a convivial party,3 and every thing respeeting 
vvine. Whcn the prince read the poem, he said, “The old lady 
knows ali those ihings from her youth.” Taqiyah, having been 
infornıed of what he said, composed another gaşidah on war, in 
which she deseribed it to perfeetion, and ali its accompanying 
circumstances; slıc then sent it to him, saying; “My acquaintancc 
vvith that is like my acquaintance with this.” In so doing, it was her 
intention to justify herselR from the imputation which he cast 
upon her character. Taqiyah was bom at Damascus in the month 
of Şafar, A. H. 505 (August, A, D. 1111); I have tecn, howcver, 
a note in the handwriting of al-Silafi, stating that she was bom in 
the month of Muharram of that year: she died in the beginning 
of Şhawwâl, A.r. 579 (January, A.D. 1184). Her father Abu ’l-Faraj 
died totvards the end of A. H. 509, and as somc say, in the month of 
Safar of that year; he was an authority as a traçlitionist^. Her 
grandfather, ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd al-Salâm, died at Şar (Tyre) on Sunday 
morning, 9 of the Second Rabî', 478 (August, A. D. 1085).f Her 
son Abu 1-Uasan,‘/Mî who was a native of Şur, bul a denizen of 

1 Sec No. 58 nole on conımon topics of poels. 

2 Liıcrally; VVhich hath not ccascd to trcad towards an honourablc station. 

3 Sce note un S'iciul parıies. No. 84. 

4 Lilorally; The justiheation of the courl of her dwcUings. 

5 Lıtcrally: he was a ıjıuıaı. Sec note on"*îîj No. 48. 

•Thıs semence is omitted by M.' de Slane.— Ed. 

t3 August.— lid. 


i 
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Egypt, dicd at an advanced agc in the city of Alcxandria, on the 
15 Şafar, A. H. 603 (Scptcınbcr, A. D. 1206).* He was an ablc 
gramınarian and masicr of the diffcrcnt recuiings of ihc Qur'ön>; his 
handwritiııg was cicgant and his orlliography corrcct: his falhcr 
Fâdil was born at Damascus in tlıc ınonth of Si awwrıl, A.l I. 490(Scp- 
Icmber, A İd. 1097). (This I lıavc laken froın a nolc wrincn by Ihc 
hâfiz al-Silafî.) I lind in İliç lıaıuKvriling of Abu l-lJasan that his 
father Füclil, who \vas surnamcd Ab.ı Muhaıuınad, dicd at Alcxahdria 
in ıhc beginning of the First Rabi‘568 (Oclobcr A. D. 1172.) 
Armanüzi mcans befonging lo 4rmaııâz, vvhich is a villagc in the 
dcpcndcncics of Damascus; somc say, howcvcr, that it is situated in 
the dcpcndcncics of Anlioch, but the former slatement is morc 
corrcct; Al-Sam‘ânî says that it is in Ihc dcpcndcncics of AIcppo, 
and 1 havc been informcd by a person who saw Armanâz, that it is 
in the dcpcndcncics of AIcppo, and lics at Icss ıhan a mile’s dislancc 
lo ıhc wcst of ‘Azâz.2 Şnri mcans bcianghıg lo Şnr {Tyn), a ci'y on 
the coast of Syria, and now in Ihc hands of ıhc i'rank.s, may God 
fruslratc Ihcir projecisi it was laken by ıhcııı in the ycar 518 (A.D. 
1124). God render ils conqııcsl casy to ihç Muslims! ’, 


121. ABIJ G^H.SLIB AL-TAYYÂNI 

Abu Ghalib Tammâm Ibn GhSlib Ibn ‘Umar, the philologer, 
surnamcd al-Tayyâni, was a nal ive of Cordova, but had sciticd at 
Murcia. He hcld the lirst rank in the scicncc of philology, and was 


1 Scc nete on intonalion. No. 4«. 

2 This is onc of ıhc uddilioııs, maile hy the aıılhoi', anıl as il frcqucnlly 
happens with him in such cases, lıc Iıas ncglecteil to ınoılily wlı:ıl was orcviously 
saiu, anıl has thus fallcn into a contraıliclion. ‘Azâz,jljf wriUen also 

lics to the north of AIcppo. The country was celehruteU for ils bcauty and 
fcrtility. 

3 Tyre was not retaken by tlıe Musliıns till A. D. 1289, seven ycar» after 
Ibn Khallikân's deaıh. 

*21 Scptcınbcr.—£</. 
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considered as a sure authority in his doctrines on that subjectl. He 
was cited also for his knowledge of jurisprudence, his observance of 
the precepts of religion, and his piety. His celebratcd compilation 
of philological remarks is unequalled by any work of the kind both 
for concision and extensive information. The following anecdote, re- 
lated of the author by İbn al-Faradi, is a proof not only of his learn ing, 
but of his strict religious principles: “When Abu ’l-Jayşh Mujâhid2 
took Murcia, he sent to Aba Ghâlib. who was then residing in that 
City, a present of one thousand dinârs, with the condition that he 
should add these words to the title of his work: Composed by Aba 
0/tâlib for Abu 'l-Jayş}ı Mujâhid. On this, he returned the money, 
saying; ‘Were the world offered to mc on that condition, I should 
refuse it, to avoid having a falsehood to answer for; it was not for 
you that 1 composed the work, but for the public at large’.—How 
admlrable was the noble and lofty spirit of that abie master^ 1 what 
an honest pride, what integrity in that profound scholari” Ibn 
Hayyân says that Aba Ghâlib was pre-eminent in his knovvledge of 
the (Arabic) tongue, and that all yielded to him in philology. He 
composed a most instructive collection of philological observations. 


1 Those philological doctrines consisted in the expIanation of the terms and 
expressions proper to the language of the ancient Aıabs. These explanations 
could only be leamed from tradition, and it is for this reason that Ibn ^allikân, 
in speaking of at-Tayyâni, makes use of the \vord "aiî (jhiqat), which mcans a 
sure authority in the transmission of traditional information. 

2 Abu ’hJay^ Mujâhid İbn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Âmiıl, sumamed al-MuwaiTaq, 
was an enfranchısed slavc of ‘Abd ahRahmân Ibn al'Manşür, the bâjlb or prime 
minister of the Spanish khalif Hishâm. İbn al-Hakam. In A. H. 406 (A. D. 
1015) he made an expeditıon to the Balearic IsIcs and Sardinia, an account of 
which is given by Conde. On his retum to Spain, he succeeded, after many 
adventurea, in obtaining possession of Denia,, Murcia, and the neighbouring 
towns. He died at Denia, of which he was w5U, or govemor, in A. H. 436 (A.D. 
1044*5), and left behind the reputation of a just and able ruler, and a generous 
patron of men of learning. He was brought up at COrdova .—(Buşhyat al-Multa- 
mil.) 

3 Able master ; the Arabic word is JUfIs (fihief); wbich was perbaps the 
title gtvcn him as düef pbitologer of the age. 
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which he entitled Talqîlj al-'AynJ Hc died at Almeria, A. H. 436 
(A. D. 1044-5) in onc of »hc months of Juınûdâ. Among his masters 
in philology were his father and Ab ı Bakr al-Zubaydî.—I suppose 
that TayydnJ is derived from Tin {fig), and means a seller of that fruit. 


122. TAMIM IBN AL-MU‘1ZZ IBN AL-MANŞUR 

Abû ‘Ali Tam m was son of al-Mu‘izz İbn al-Manşar İbn al- 
Qâ’im ibn al-Mahdî. His fatlıcr was lord of Egypt and Maghrib. 
and the foundcr of the city of Cairo (wlnclı is for ıha t reason entitled) 
al-Mu'izziyah. (We shall give lıis life in the letter M, and have 
already made mention of a nıımber of his family; of the others we 
shall speak hereafter.) Tamim was a man of suprior talent and a 
poet, gifted with a subtIe wit and a rcfined tastc; he did not, however, 
obtain the supreme authority, as the throne devolvcd to his brother 
al-‘Aziz in virtuc of the solemn eovenant by which this prince had 
been recognised, during his falher's lifetiınc, us the legitimate succes- 
sor to the empire. Al-‘Aziz also composcd some good poelry and 
a great numbcr of pieces by him and by his brother are given in 
al-Tha‘âlibi*s Yatimalı. The following verses are by Tamim: 

“The love I bore her did not appear excusable tili her hair spread 
a dark shade on her cheek, and her beauty had attained its perfec- 
tion.^ The loeks which encircled her cheeks3 aspired to kiss her 
lips, but she repelled them with the drawn sword of her glances. By 
Allâh! were I not apprchensive that people should say of me: ‘His 
head is deranged by love;’ (and yet I am justified in loving!) on 
kissing those rosy cheeks, 1 should think them a bunch of violets, 

1 This title signıfics literally: Fructification of the Eye ; it is perhaps a 
commcntary on K^alil İbn Ahmad’s celebratcd Arabic dictionaryjhe 'Ayn, ot a 
supplcment to it. 

2 The verb jÂC' in the second form signifies to have the face encircled 
with the 'Idhâr, which word is explaii]cd in the Introduction. I have modifîed the 
idca for an obvious reason. 

3 Literally : The scorpions of her facc. Sec Introduction. 
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and her shoulders of camphor {\vhileness) I should mistake for 
ambcrgris.” 1 

By tlıc same: 

“I swcar by Hini who alone posscsscs sovcrcign power, and wIıo 
knows tlıe most hiddcıı sccrcis! Ihat painful though iL bc to conccal 
onc's sulFcrings, il would be, for nıc, ıvıorc gricvous and painful to rc- 
vcal thcm. - I unüergo torturcs tlıc İcast of wlıiclı would force tlıc 
eycs to shcd tcars (Jrom paiıi), and yet, for her sakc, 1 always wcar a 
similing face.” 

The author of thc Yatimah gives the following ünes as being 
composed by Tamim: 

“No! the mother of the tender favvn who passed days and niglıts 
in the desert sufTcring from tliirst,—who roamed unconscious and 
wandered in amazc through thc vvilderncss,—^wlıoın the noontide 
heat oppressed, and who found not a drop of cool waler to qucnch 
her thirst,—who drcw near to lıcr favvn, and, hanging fondly över it, 
found its llanks parehud and shrunk,—that mother fcll not grcuter 
pain ıhan I on tlıc day {of my friends' deparlure) vvlıen tlıcy girtlıed 
theircamels, and a voicc exclaimed from the tribe:‘Adieu for ever!”-!. 

The follovving {well-knowıî) linç is attributed to liim also: 

“Evil Fortune was mortifıed {andfrustrated) by {the abundance of) 
his gifts: such mortification he also fcit whcn forccd to refusc {a 
solicitation)." 

Ali Tamim’s poetry is good. The author of the Duwal al- 
Munqati‘ah4 says that hc died in thc moııth of Mu ■1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 


1 What I have here translated rosy clıecks, menns lîlcrally, the applc of her 
chceks', the similitude betvvccn thc violci and thc 'r'tMür has been cxplatncd in 
the Introduction; camphor with Arabıc poels is thc emblcın of vvhiteness, as 
nuısk is of blackncss, and ambcrgris is prizcd for its vvhiteness and pcrfıımc. 

2 His afliıction was lovc; but respect for his unistress obliv;v;d him to conccal it. 

1 LiteraUy : "Nomeetıngagaini” 

4 Scc No. 68, DOte on Duwal al-Munqati'ak. 
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374 (April, A. D. 985), in Mişr; and al-‘Utaqîl States in his History, 
that his dcath took place on the afternoon of Tuesday 13th of the 
month,* and that his brothcr a!-‘Azîz Nizâr was present at the funeral 
prayers, vvliich wcrc said över him in his gardcn: the qâdî Muham- 
mad Ibn aI-Nu‘mrın2 washcd the corpse, and having vvrapped it up 
in sixty robes, he brought it out of the graden towards sunset, and 
prayed över it at the he then bore it to thecastleof Cairo, 

and placed it in the vault whcrein the body of his fathcr al-Mu‘izz 
was depositcd. Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadanî4 
says, in his work cntitled at-Ma'ârif al-Mııta'akhJçhirah {Şcienceşof 
later Times), that Tamim dicd in the year 375; God knows best! A 
third writer says that he was born in A. H. 337 (A. D. 948-9). 


1 Abu ‘Abd nl-R.'ihmân Mııtıammad Ibn ‘Abd Allâh al-‘Utaqi is the nuthor 
of the workcntitIcd Tnrikhal-Maslıâribah {History of the uatives of Maglırib). 
(Al-Dhahabî’s Mnşhtabih al-Astnâ, MS. No. 862). Al-‘Utaqi dicd A. H. 385 
(A. D. 995). His life is given by Casiri in the Bibliollıeca Arabica, tom I, p. 431, 
after the TârikJı nl-HııkartıH, oı History of tbc Philosophers, hy <ı\-Xtıyızcnı. See 
Bih. Arab. No. 1773. I have given an account of al-ZavvzcnPs work in a note 
on the lifeof Hjâhit Ibn Qurrah; see No. 125. Casiri docs not seeın to have 
known this author's name, although hc ettes his aııthority ftequcntly. 

2 Muhammad Ibn al-Nıı‘mân was born at Qayrawrın, A. H. 345 (A. D. 956). 

He accompanicd his father to Egypt, and was ..ppointed qâıli by al-‘Azîz in 
the year 374 (A. D. 984-5). Before him, this place was filled by his brother ‘Ali 
Ibn al-Nu‘mSn, who died in that year. The dcath of Ihegâtfi Muhammad took 
place A. H. 389 (A. D. 999). The ceremony of his installation is ıhus rclated: 
"After receiving from al-‘Arîr a pelisse of honour and a sword, hc proceeded on 
the samc day {from the castle) to the City; as hc »vas suTering from iliness, he was 
seated in a coveretl chair whıch was placed on the back of a mule. On entering 
the great mosquc, he found himself unable to presıde at the mectıng {hetd for 
his installation), and hc therefore wcnt home and left his son ‘Abd al-‘Arîz and 
his ncphcws vvitlı the notaries; it was in their presence that the diploma was read 
after Friday prayers. By it hc was appointed qödi of Egypt, Alexandria, 
Makkah, Madinah, and the provincesof Syria; hc was authorised also to preside 
at public prayers {which »'as one of the pririleges granted to governors of pro- 
yinces andwazirs). and was cmpowered to act as controller of the mint, and ins- 
pcetor of wcights and measures {these were duties usııally fiUcd by the chief 
magistrate of poliçe or Mııhtasib, ( ) to In this document the names of 

his father and brothcıs wcre mcntioned ın terms of high praise.”—(Ibn Hajar's. 
History of the Q<idis of Fgypl, MS. No. 691). 

3 .Soc note on Qarâfah No. 24. 

« According to Uâjji ^alîfah, this writer died A. H. 521 (A. D. 1127). 

*7 April.—û/. 


I 
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123. TAMIM IBN AL-MU‘IZZ IBN BADÎS 

Aba Yahya Tamim was son of al-Mu‘izz (and a descendant of 
Qahtân‘, his genealogy is thus given.y Tamim Ibn al-Mu‘izz İbn 
Badis Ibn al-Manşar İbn Bulukkin İbn Z riî İbn Manâd İbn Man- 
qas.h Ibn Zanak- İbn Zayd al-Aşghar (the less) İbn 
>Aazgh^^- li’n Sari İbn Watljki İbn Sulaymân İbn al-Hâri^ İbn 
‘Adi al-Aşgh^i' al-Ma^na (the less or the second) İbn Miswar İbn 
Yahsub İbn Mâlik İbn Zayd İbn al-Ghawth al-Asfihar İbn Sa‘d; 
Sa‘d, named also ‘Abd Allah, was son of‘Awf İbn ‘Adi İbn Mâlik İbn 
Zayd Ibn Sadad İbn Zur'ah; Zuı'ah, who was Himyartbe less, was 
son of Sabâ the less, son of Ka‘b İbn Zayd İbn Sahi İbn ‘Amr İbn 
Qays İbn Muâwiyah İbn Juşham İbn ‘Abd Shams İbn 'Wâ’il3 İbn al- 
Qhawth İbn Haydân4 İbn Qijr5 İbn ‘Awf İbn ‘Arib İbn Zuhayr İbn 
Ayman İbn al-Humay$a‘ İbn Amr İbn Himyar; Himyar, named 


I This gencalogicnl list has bccn dmwn up aftcr the MSS. of Ibn Khâllikân. 
and confronted with the copies of it given by ‘Imâd al-Din in his Khnridah (MS. 
No. İYIS.fol. 59), and al-Nuwayri in his Histnry of the Zirite dynasty (MS, No. 
702,/b/. 26). The latter writcrsays that hccxtmcted it from the ûlJI j ^^lor 
History of Maglırib and QayrawSn, composcd by a grandson of Tamim ibn al- 
Mu'izz Ibn Badis, whose name was Tzz al-Din Abu Muhammad *Abd al-'Aziz 
İbn Sh^ddâd. I am inclined to suspect this genealogy to be a forgery, and that it 
was fabricated to flatter the Zirite princes, who naturally desired to prove their 
descent from an Arabian stock. A number of names in it apper.r to be Berber, 
and might be adduccd as a proof that the Arabic language was not then in 
general use in the tribe of Şunhâj. Other lists besides the present are cxtant, 
showing the descent of the Himyarites from Qahtân, but none of them is in 
perfect accordancc with the others. This is, hovvever, a curious document, 
tracing, as it does, the tribe of Şunhâj up to that of Himyar: which point, if 
proved, would be important for the history of Northern Africat the fact is in- 
deed asserted by mnny Arabian historians, but I should not admit it were it 
foundcd merely on the authority of suspicious gcnealogies. 

2Therc are difTctcnccs betwccn the MSS. in the manner of pointing some 
ıtames in this list. The foIlowing varioııs readingsjnay not be undeserving of 
Tjotice: ZVıyynk ı_S"bj İot Zanâk\ IKûşh/St ,_S'U.iT j for tVöşhfâli IVarghafi 
aıtd iVaz'cop for WaLghafî, İVayliki tor IVailııkî. 

3 0rWâÜıil. (Jîlj) 

APerhaps ffııddan. 

5Qu(n,^ylü, according to the Kharidalı, 
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also al-‘Aranjaj, was son of Saba the elder, son of Yashjuhi* Ibn 
Ya'rub Ibn Qahfân Ibn ‘Âbir {Heber)\ ‘Abir is the same person as the 
prophet Hüd, who was son of §}^âl }çh {Şö/eh) son of Arfakhş^ad 
son of Sem son of Noah. Such is the statement made by ‘ImBd 
al-Din in the Kharida'ı —This Tamim, who was sumamed al-Himyarî 
al-Şunhâji {spruiıg /rom Şunhâj and Himyar), became sovereign of 
Ifrîqiyah and the neighbouring countries on the death of his father 
al-Mu‘izz, His government was just, and his conduct praiseworthy; 
he liked men of learning, and honoured persons of talent; for this 
reason, poets came from the most distant regions to celebrate his 
praise, and, amongst the rest, Ibn al-Sarrâj al-Ştııl. Tamîm’s 
ancestor, al-Matijnâ Ibn al-Miswar, was the first of the family 
who entered Ifrîqiyaiı2. Ibn Raşh q al-Qairawâni composed a number 
of pieces in honour of Tamim, and in one of them is this passage: 

“The truest and most authentic history of liberality which has 
been transmitted from ancient timcs, is th )t narrativc made by the 
torrents, which Icarpcd it from the rain, vvhich received it from the 
sea, which held it from the hand of Tamim.” ' 

The amir Tamim himself composed some good poetry, of vvhich 
the follovving are specimens; 

“If my eyes looked at hers, şhe would know with \vhom i should 
wish a secret intervievv. Her glances seem to reach the heart and 
discover its hidden contcnts.” 


1 Yoşhjnb according to the Qâmüs. 

2 The historian (Ibn Shaddad. sce note 1, says that al-Ma{iınâ Ibn al-Miswar 
was the fırst of his family who entered Maghrib. • When the Abyssinians took 
Yamen from the Himyarites, he emigrated to Maghrib, in consequcnce of a 
predietion made to him by a soothsayer, the import of vvhich was, that some of 
his postenty in that country were to obtaın an empire.—^Al-Nııvvayrî, MS. No. 
702,/of. 27.) 

3 The'Arabs cempare liberality to a torrent or to the occan, and frequcntly 
designate it by the emblem of humidity. This poet thereforc represents the 
vvaters of the torrent as proceeding from the hand of the prince, and then trans* 
mitted by the sea to the rain, and by the rain to the torrent. The humidity or 
liberality resemblcs thereforc an ancient tradition, vvhich is handcd down from 
one generation to another. Such is the idea espressed in the verse. 

•M. de Slane gives Yajhbub.—Ed. 
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By the same : 

“Ask of the abundant rains whiçh have vvatered ali thy country, 
if they fell as copiously as my tcars! If it be thy character to show 
aversion and rigour (/o thy lo\cr'), patience should be mine; Dut 
where shall I lind it?” 

The kâiib Tmâd al-Din speaks of him in the Sayi, and gives the 
folloNving passagcs of his poetry: 

“I thought of hell and its fiıes {and \\’hcn the wickcdshall cxclaim :) 
‘Alas for us! Thcre is no time for escape’l. I thcn invokcd the 
Lord, for my bcst rccommendation to his mercy is to dcclarc the 
sincerity of my faith.” 

By the same; 

“How oftcn have I drunk intoxication off faccs which in beauty 
far surpassed description. The checks were like roscs, the teeth 
like pearis, and the ringlets like myrtle.”-^ 

The mcrits of Tamim were abundant like his poetry, and his 
gifts were bestowed with libcrality. It was in his reign that the 
Mahdî, Muhammad İbn Tı,mart,[whose mention wi!l be maclc]* 
passed through lfriqiyah on his relurn fıom theEast, and manifestcd 
his disapproval of ihose whom hc saw transgress the rules of the 
divine law; from thcnce hc wcnt to Morocco, wherc hc acquircd 
celebrity by his procccdings. The amir Tamim was born at al- 
Manşûı iyalı (called also Sabra!',*' a town in the provincc of Ifriqiyah), 
on Monday, 13 Rajab, A. H. 422 (July, A. D. 1031)t he was entrusted 
by his father with the govcrnmont of al-Mahdiyah, in the month 
of Şafar, A. H. 445, and hc remained in command of that city till 
his father’s death, which took place in the month of Şha‘bân, A. H. 
454 (August, A.D. 1062)4 \vhen he became sole master of the king- 
dom. He continued in the excrcisc of supreme authority till he 

1 Qur'Sn, sürat 38, v. 2. 

2 Arabic pocts freqııcntly comparc the h.ıir to myrtlc, on accoıınt of ifs 
dark colour. The \vord {ınyrıh) is oflcn ıısed metaphorically to cicsignate 
the hair. 

3 Scc note on Manşüriyah No. 105. 

♦Omittcd by dc Slane.—Ed. 

t7 July—Ed. 

JThc corrcct date as given in aııtograph is 445 (Novcmber & Dcccmher 
J053).—Ed. 
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died in A. H. 501, on Friday night, 15 Rajab (Fcbruary, A. D. 
1108)*, He was buried in his palacc, but his corpsc was aftenvards 
removed to Qaşr ai-Sîdah al Munastîr.* Hc left after him upwards 
of onc hundred sons and sixty daughters, according to the account 
given by his grandson Ibn Şhaddâd in his History of Qayrawân.2— 
I have already marked tlıc manncr in which the names of some of 
his ancestors are to be pronounced, but it vvould occupy too much 
room, were I to fix the orthography of the remainder. I have 
vvrittcn them here, however, with the vowel points?, so that any 
person who wishes to quote the genealogy has only to follow what I 
have here given after a note in the handvvriting of a man of informa- 
tion. —Munastir shall b: noticed in [letter H w]t the life of al-Büşîrî. 


124. SHAMS AL-DAWLAT TüRÂN SH^/5H 

AI-Malik al-Mu'azy.am Şhams al-DawIat (Jhe exalted prince, 
sun of the empire) Türân Şhâh Ibn Ayyûb Ibn Sh5.dhi Ibn Marwân 
was surnamed Fakhr al-Din {glory of religion). Mention has becn 
already made of his father and his brother Tâj al-Mulük4. He was 
an elder brother of the sultân Şalâh al-Dîn who often expressed 
his high esteem of him, and treated him with deference. In 
the month of Rajab, 569 the sultân having established his 
authority on a solid basis and strengthened his army, sent his 
brother Türân Şhâh, with a ehosen body of troops, from Egypt to 
Yaman against ‘Abd al-Nabî Ibn Mahdi. This man pretended that 
his authority was to extcnd över ali the land, and having become 
master of the greater part of the ciıies and fortresses in that province, 
hc caused the khutbahS to be said in his own name. Türân Şhâh, on 

1 See note on Mımasıir, No. lOl. 

2 Scc note 1, p. 62. 

3 These voweI points have been omitted by the cop''ists. 

4 SCO No. 104 and No. 118. 

5 Scc note on JÇjııtrbalı, No. 78. 

• Saturday, 29 February.—Ed. 

t Omitted by de Slanc.—Ed. 
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his arrival in Yaman, obtained the victory by God’s permission, and 
slcw the rebel. He then took possession of nearly ali the country, 
and enriched grcat numbers by his donations, for he was of a noble 
and gcneroiıs disposition. He left Yamen when the suljûn was 
besieging Aleppo, and arrived ut Damascus in the month of Dhu’l- 
Hijjalî, A. H. 571 (Jıme, A. D. 1176). Şalâh al-Din, on raising the 
siegc, went back to Egypt, afıer appointing Türün Şjıâh as his lieute- 
nant in Damascus, \vhere he remaincd for some time and then re- 
turned to Mişr. Ibn Şhaddâd says, in his Hislory of Şalûhal-Dln, 
that al-Malik al-Mü‘a77.am Türün Şhâh died at Alexandria on 
Thursday, İst ofŞafar, A. H. 576 (June, A.D. 1180)1,* but in another 
part of the \vork he States that his death took place on the 5th of 
Şafar. His body was transported to Damascus by Şhitt al-Şhünı.f 
\vho was his sister by the father’s side.î and was interred by her in the 
college which she had founded outside the city. That edifıce con- 
tains also her tomb, that of her son Husâm al-Dîn ‘Umar son of 
Lüjin, and that of her second husband, Nâsir al-Din, Abû ‘Abd 
Allah Mul.ammad Ibn Asad al-Dîn Şhayrkûh, vvhom she had es- 
poused on the death of Lâjin.—Husâm al-Dîn (//»<? sworcl of religion) 
died on the night of Thursday. 19th Ramadan, .‘'87 (October, A. D. 
1191 §); he was master of the eunuch Şhibli a'-Davvlat {nhclp of the 
empire) Küfür Ibn ‘Abd Allah, who was Iherefore entitled 
al-Hıısânıi and \vho founded ıhc Şhibliyalı College and the Şhibliyah 
convent outside of Damascus, on the road leading to Mount Qâsiyan; 
these two establishmcnts lıave a certain cclcbrily at Damascus. 
Şhibl al-Dawlat founded a greaı number of mıcjjs and charitable 
inslitutions useful (/o oiher.t) in tiıis life and (/o himself) in the next. 
He died in Rajab, 623 (Juiy, A. D. 1226), and was inteıred near the 

1 Sec Sahilini riıa et re.t gestae, p. 45. 

2 Sce note on »'nqf. No. 21. 

•26 June.— Ed. 

tM. dc Slanc roaUs ıhc name as SİU al-Shâm. — Ed. 

t Aî.î.t Sh^qiq'dı means rcal sister i.e. having samc father and mother. The 
ıcnn is nol applicd to o5^JJly4 banu l-'allüt (chUcircn by the father's side) or 
banu ba-lçîıyûf (childeen by the mother's side). — Eıl. 

§10 October.— Ed. 
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Shibliyah College, in the mausoleum which bears his namc.- 
Mcntion shall bc made of Naşir al-F3in Vfuhammad, son ofŞhayrküIı, 
in the life of his father.—Şhitt al-Şhâm {thc hdy of Syria) died on 
thc 16th DhO l-Oa'dah. 616 (January, A. D. 1220;.f—On hnishing 
this anide, I found somc furthcr inforınation in the handwriting of a 
pcrson of merit, who had cultivatcd the scicncc of biography; this 
additional notc I shall givc here, and Ict whal I havc alrcady said 
sland as it is. His narration is as follows:— When Şhams al- 
Davvlat had reduccd the province of Yaman to tranquillity, and 
submilted it to his authority, he felt a dislike lo residing in that 
country, having been brought up in Syria, a land of abundance, 
whilst Yaman was sterile region, deprived of cvery advantage. He 
therefore wrote to his brother, offering his resignation and demand- 
ing his authorisation to return to Syria. (/« this letler) he complain- 
ed of his unpleasant situation, and of thc suderings \vhich he 
underwent in being deprived of the neeessary eonvenienccs of life. 
ŞalS,h al-Din sent a letter in reply, encouraging him to eontinue in a 
country possessed of so much wealth and fomiing so extensive an 
empire. Şhams al-Dawlat, on hearing the contents of thc letter, 
ordered his treasurer to bring him a thousand gold pieces, and, 
giving them to his major-domo in thc presence of the messenger who 
brought thc letter, he ordered him to send to market and buy a 
lump of ice with that sum. To this the major-domo anssvered: “My 
lord, this is Yaman, and how can ice bc found in it?”—“Tcll them 
then,” said the prince, “to buy with it a tray of apricotsi .—“How 
could such a fruit be found here?” was the reply; He then named 
ali the different sorts of fruit peculiar to Damascus, and the major- 
domo manifested his astonishment and said, as cach spccies was 
named: “How, my lord, could such a thing be found here?” 
Şhams al-Dawlat, having at length finished, said to the messenger; 
“I should like to know what is to bc done with these riches, since 
they cannot procure me thc plcasures of life, nor furnish me with 
what 1 desire? Money cannot be eaten. and its sole use is, that it 

1 Apricots literally, almondapricors: “a benutiful wcll-flavoured 

fruit wiıh a swect kcrnel.” (Russell’s Aleppo, vol. 1, p. 87.)—Sce also De 

Sacy's .\bdallatir, p. 132. 

• 12 Fcbruary Ed. 

f From ‘On fimshins’ to thc enil. not in thc autograph.—£rf 
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eaables a man to attain thc object of his wishes.” The messenger 
on his retum, related the circumstance to Şalglh ai-Din, who, in 
consequence, allowed his brother to comc back. Al-Qâdi al-Fâdil 
used to write to Şhams al-Dawlat, and in his letters, which were 
elegantly drawn up, he expressed the ardent desire he had {of seeing 
him again)-, onc of these letters contained this well-known piece of 
verse; 

“Be not offended at my conduct; for my bosom is {alasi) inclined 
to betray the secrcts of love. By thy dcparture I die, and by thy 
retum I rcceive ncw life. Time sworc to separatc us; whcn will it 
relent and break its oath? Thy letters arc strewcd around my 
couch, and I seem to be a victim stung by thec, whilst thcy are the 
magicians wbich strive to effect my curel. How long can thc 
body exist deprivcd of life? How long, when deprivcd of respira- 
tion?’* 

§hams aI-DawIat returned to Damascus in the year abovemen- 
tioned, and ŞalS,h al-Din, on his departurc for Egypt, A.H. 574 (A.D. 
1178). appointed him as his lieutenant. He had already sent him to 
subdue Nübiah in the year 568 (A. D. 1172-3); this was before his 
expedition to Yaman. When he arrived in Nübiah he found that 
its conquest would not repay thc trouble, and he therefore left it 
and rctumed with a rich booty, consisting of slaves. He held from 
his brother a nuraber of fiefs for his support, and the taxes of Yaman 
were coUected in his name by his lieutenants, yet he died indebted to the 
treasury-office for a sum of two hundred thousand din&rs'’-, which 
were paid in by Şalül^ al-Din. My master, the learned and talentcd 

1 LitenıUy: These are the magicians, the bIowers. This is a learned allusion 
of the ^âdl’s to a superstitious practice prevalent among the ancient Arabs. 
\Vhen a person was stung by a scorpion, enchanters were called in, who blew 
upon the wound and performed other ceremonies to effect a cure. Another 
approved receipt wa$, to prevent the patient from sleeping, and for this purpose a 
nuraber of metal bracetets and coUars, such as aıe wom by females, were shakcn 
at his ears ali night; or else he performed this operation himself. It is thus that 
the poet al-Nibighah al-Dhubvânl says ; 

^Uî ajAj j^i 

“He that is wounded by its sting lemaıns awake the entire night, and a rattling 
sound prooeeds from the women’s omaments which he holds in his hands.” 
2 About 120,000 pounds sterling. 
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Shavkh* Jbni al-Khaym a)-Hilli {native of Hillah) who had settied in 
Egypti, relates that he had a dream, in which he saw ^ams at-Dawlat 
Türâ.n Şhâh dead in his tomb; and that he recitcd to the prince some 
verses in his praise, on which he rolled up his shroud and (hrcw it to 
him (Jbn al-İLkaymi), saying: 

•‘Think it not slight, the gift which I muke when dead, for, in 
bestowing it, my body remains naked. Imagine not that avarice 
could ever blemish the gcnerosity of onc who lavished the wealth of 
Syria and of Yamen. 1 left the world, and, of ali which my hands 
possessed, a winding-sheet alone remained with nıe.” 

When Shams al-Dawlat was in Yamen, he appointcd al-M ubârak 
Ibn Munqidh (whose life shall be given in the letter M) as his lieute- 
nant in the city of Zabid .—Tnrrm is a Persian word; Sk^/ı is also 
Persian and means bing; Tnrün Şhah significs king of the East. The 
East was named Tnrân because it is the country of Turks, who are 
called Türkân by the Persians, which \vord has becn altered into 
Tnrân. 


125. THÂBIT IBN QURRAH 

Abu ’l-.Haşan Thâbit Ibn Qurrah Ibn Hâron (or Zahrfln)t Ibn 
Thâbit Ibn Karâyâ Ibn İbrahim Ibn Karâyaf Ibn Marinûs Ibn 
MâlâjaryûsfS) al-Harrâ.ni vvas a great arithmetician and philosopher. 
Hc comınenced his career as a nioney-changer at Harran, and then 
rcmoved to Baghdâd, where hc studied with success the Sciences of 
the ancients^. He acquired a superior knovvledge of medicine, 
but he devoted himself principally to philosophy, About. 

1 Sec in Ihc life of Tâj uUDin al-Kindi Zayd Ibn al-yasan. 

2 Scc No. 65 note on Sciences of'Ancienıs. 

* Belwecn Shas’kh und Ibn al-khavmi ‘Muha dhdh ııb al-t^in Abû T>'ıhb Mulıam- 
mad b. ‘Ali known as Shaykil. i* oınitted by de Sianc.— Eâ. 

t The autograph copy has (Hân'ın) while ıhc Cairo cdition 1948 has 

öi j (Zahrıîn ).—£>/. 

î Twonamesoflbn İbrahim Ibn Karâyâ have beenomitled by dc Slane.—£■</. 

§ İn original il is in Gre.nk Ictters. 
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twenty ircatiscs vverc composed by him on different branches of 
Science, and the work of Euclid. which had becn translated into Arabic 
by Hunayn Ibn lslıS.q al'‘lbâ.di. reccivcd from him a betten önder, iu 
dilTicuIties werc rcmoved, and itsobscuritics cleared up. He attaincd by 
his talents an eminent rank anıong his contemporaries; but having, 
in his intercoursc with the persons of his scctl, advanced principlcs 
which they considercd heterodox. hc was cited by thenı before the 
chief of their religion, who condcmned his doctrines and forbid him 
to enler the church. On this, he renounced his opinions and rcturncd 
to his sect; but relapsing. somc time after, into his former doctrines, 
he was excluded from the congregation. İn cousequence of this. hc 
retired from Harran and settied at Kafratûthâ, where he continued 
to reşide, and whcre hc met with Muahmmad Ibn Mûsâ2, who was 
on his return to Baghd&d from the country of the Greeks. Muham- 
mad, sıruck with his talent and the clegance of his language, took 
him to Baghd&d and lodged him in his own house; he then presented 
him to tlıe khalifJ who placed him among lıis astronomers. ThSLbit 
then settied al Baghdâd. and his children and their poslcrity havc 
continued to inhabit it to the- preseni day .—Kafralnthâ is a town 
situated in Mesopotamia near D&râ.—ThSLbit Ibn Qurrah was born 
A. H. 221 (A. D. 836), and die4 on Thursday, 26 Şafar. 288 
(February, A. D. 901).* He belonged to the sect of the Şabeans. 
and had a son named İbrahim, who equalled him in merit, and was 
one of the greatest physicians of his time. The poet Sari al-Raffâ 
having been cured of an illness by İbrflLhim. composed in his honour 
the follovving lines, which are the best ever made on the subject of 
med içine: 

“Who is there, after God, to heal the sick—who suffices, if 
not Ibn Qurrah? Philosophy was dead, and he revived it among 
us; the traces of medicine were effaced. and he restored them to 


1 He belonged to the sect of the Sabeans. 

2 The life of Mubaınmad Ibn MOsS is given in this vtork. See also Abulfeda 
Annaks, tom. 11, p. 241. 

3 Accortling to al-Zawzaai, it was the Uialif al-Mu‘ta4id to whonı Thâbit Ibn 
Ourrah was presented by Muhanunad Ibn MOsâ. 

*19 February.—Ed. 
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light. He is like Jcsus, thc son of Mary, who by a simplc vvord 
bestowed life. I presentcd him a phial.l and hc saw therein that 
which was conccalcd between my ribs and my hearl. The hiddeti 
malady appcared lo him as plainly as pebbics at thc bottom of a 
cleaı pond." 

By the samc on ıhe same: 

"İbrahim, by his surpassing knosvledge, obtained thc (ide of 
thc heir of Science. Hc brought to light thc patlı of medicinc, the 
iraces of wlıich had long been effaced among mnnkind. From thc 
penetration of his mind, you would think that hc passed bclıveen 
Ihe blood and thc flesh (to Jiscover diseoses so well). Whcn thc soul 
quarrc-ls with thc body, hc effeets a reconciliation." 

Abu’l-FJasan Thâbit İbn Sanan was grandson of Thâbit Ibn 
Qurrah. Hc also was a Sabean, and inhabited Baghdâd dııring thc 
govcrnmcni of Mu‘İz7. al-Dawlal Ibn Buwayh. This İcarned and skiifui 
physician taught thc works of Hippocrates and Galen; hc shcwcd 
great penetration in discovering thc sense of obscurc passuges, and 
he trod in thc foolsteps of his grandfather, cultivating, like him, 
medicinc, philosophy. geometry, and the cxact Sciences - of the 
ancients. He vvrote a very good work on history.-^ Sonic say 

1 Litcrally: My urinal.—Noıwillıs'anding İbn Khulikân's admiralion of 
ıhcsc strunge verses, I ınııst say that even in thc originat languugc Ihcy arc very 
poor, and ofTcr no cxcusc for a profane comparison and a gross idca. 

2 The cxact Sciences (which wcrc comprchcndcd ender Ihc term of Qımlririııııı 
by ıhc schoolmen of ıhe middlc ages), arc, according lo Hâjji Khaüfah, gconıctry, 
asironomy, arithmctic and music. 

3 “Thâbit Ibn Sunan Ibn Thâbit Ibn Qurrah lii'cd in the da)s of (the khalif) 
al-Mııti‘ Lillâh, and under thc government of al-Aqta‘ Abmad Ibn Buwayh (see 
his life. No. 71). Before that, hc was atinched to ıhc service of (ılır khalif) al- 
Râdi. and hcld a great emincncc by his knowlcdge of medicinc: hc was İcarned in 
its fundamenlal principlcs, highly skiJfııl in rcsolving thc diflicuUics (met wilh) 
in thc books (o/ ıhe Greeks whiclı treat on that Science), and was eharged with the 
dirccilon of thc hospi'.al at Haghdâd. The cloqucnt kölib Hilâl Ibn al-Muhassan 
Ibn İbrahim al-Şâbi was his sislcr’s son. This Thâbit composed thc cclcbratcd 
history whieh surpasses in extent ali other tsorks of thc kind. İt begins shortly 
after thc ycar of thc Hijrah 290, and procceds to A. H. 363, in which year the 
aulhor dicd. His nephcw Hilâl (Ibn) al-Muhassan Ibn İbrahim contioued it, 
and wcrc it not for them, much of the history of that period had remained un- 

(Conıiıım d on page 72) 
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(hat (he fiisl picce of verse given above was composed by al-Sari 
on him .—Harrörni means belonging to Harran, a well-known city 
in Mesopotamia: al-Tabari says in his History that it was buîlt Vy 
Hârân, uncle of thc patriarciı Abraham vvhose name it bore; and 
{Coıtliııued/rom pagi' 71) 

known. If you want u good scrics of hislorical \^orks, taku thut of al-Jaban, 
whlclı cxlcnds Trom Ihe crcation to thc ycar 309 {of thr Hijrahy, and you would do 
well to join \vith it Ihe \vorks of Aljmad İbn Abi Tâhir and that of his son ‘Ubayd 
Allah {!cec ıhe eııri of ıhh ııoıe). for Ihey havc given 'a pcrfcct accoıınt of Ihe 
Abbasidc dynasty. and havc furnished details not to bc found in al-Tabari; thc 
\vorks of these thi'ee fmish ncarly at thc same cpoch. but al-Tâbari's goes on u 
littic fanher than thc others. After these, comes thc work of Thâbit. lor it conı- 
mences somc years before thc period to which al-T^bari’s hisıory- reachcs, and 
it procccds to thc ycar 363. If you join to that, al-Farghâni‘s continuation of 
al-Tabari, you \vill do wcll, lor il is fuller, in somc places. than thc work of Thâbil. 
Thcn comes thc work of Hilâl İbn al-Muhassan İbn İbrahim al-ŞSbi, \vhich 
commcnces whcre his uncle Ihâbit’s history ends. and procccds to thc ycar 447: 
none of his conlemporarics havc undertaken, like hini, to judge cvcnıs and dis- 
cover the sccrcts of ciynastics; this he leamed from his grandfather. who. bcıng 
secretary of ıhe chanccry-ofücc (ser noıe on chanccry No. 14), was acguainted 
with what occurrctl: İte also was in thc chancery-officc, and thc facıs which camc to 
his knowlcdgc t.herc, servcd lO form his historical compilaion. Thcn follou-s 
thc work to his son Ghars al-Ni'nıah Mııljammad İbn Hilâl, vvhich is very good 
till it approaclıes thc ycar 470, but is of inferior merit j-ai from that pcriotl to 
thc end; thc reason of vvhich God only knovvs. This history is thcn taken up 
by {Mııhamıııaıl) İbn {',thıl nl-MnIlh) al-Hamadâni, \vho bring.s il dovvn to thc ycar 
SI2; it is alvo continucd by İbn al-Râghûni. ^l^ljfsec nl the em!of this note.'i 
to the ycar 527: he gives, howcvcr, but an unsatisfactory account of that period, as 
history vvas not his profession. After him, ‘Afif al-Din Şada(|nh al-)4addâd 
continues thc history beyond thc ycar 570; İbn a1-Javv.*i brings it dovvn to 580, and 
it is continucd by İbn al-Oâdisi, jjl, to thc ycar 616.—Hilâl Ibnal-Muha- 

ssan says; On thc eve of Wcdncsday. II Dhu'l-Oa’dah. 365 (July, A.D. 976*) 
dicd Abu’l-IIasan Ibabil İbn Sanân İbn Thâbit İbn Qurralı, thc historian.” 
{Tavürijslı al-ffnkamü, MS. Of thc Bib. ıhı Roi. Supplcmcnt, No. 105, p. 94.) 

The vvork from vvhich this cstrucı is taken vvas composevl by Mul.ıummad 
İbn‘Ali al-Kfea(ibı al-Zawrani (jijyjJ I m 'be ycar of thc I lijrah. 647 

(A. I>. 1249). İt contains, in alphabctical order, the lives of those Grceks, Syrians. 
Arabs, Indians. and Hcbrcvvs, vvho vvere eminent for ıhcır knovv'.cdgc in medicinc, 

• 12 July.-fû/ 

{Continueıl on pagc 73) 
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lhnt this nanıo was in Arnbic convcrlcd into Harrân.' Hârâiı 
was thc falher of Saralı, vvifc of Abrahâm; one of Abraham’s brothcrs 
was also called Hârân; this was the lathcr of Lot. AI-JawharT says 
in his Lcxicon. ıhe Ş/hsK that from Haırnn. the name of a town, is 
dcrived thc ıclative adjectivc Hanıâni. whiclı is a word of irregular 
formaıion and thai thc vulgar form Htırrûıı' is rcgular. 

1 Harriin, ‘n Arabic ıs svıitıcn wilh a harıl lı, and //tırâıı\\\l'A a sol'l. 

{Continucd from pay,i' 72) 

iistronoıny. anıl nıalhcmalics. A copy uf ıt i:; in ıhc lıbrary" al ıhc i-sctıriııl, and is 
noticcd by Casiri in his Bibiliollırca /lrn/>«o, timler ıhe nuınber 1773. Hc has 
also pııbhshed somc cslracls İroni il in his lirsı volııme, page402 <7 scq. This work 
has rıırnishcd Abu ’I-Faraj. in his History of Dynaslics. wilh niosl of llıe litcr.ıry 
informalion ıhcre given. and ıhongh rome glaring l'aulls oceıır in il. iıs ulilily (o 
thc siııdent cannOl be conteslcd. İl conlains somc long passages translalcd 
from Plaıo anıl Arislotic. The Manııscript of Ihc Bihliolhatıae ıhı Roi ıvas 
copicd, as il appcars by a note al ıhc cad, in A. D. 1770. aflcr a MS. hclonging 
lo Ooelor Russcl. ıhe author of ıhc deserippon of Alcppo. This circui'islancv 
is menlioned in İliç appendis lo ıhe sccond volüme of I7r. Russcll's nork, whcrc 
hc says: “Having accidcnlatly hcanl. al .Meppo. of a manuseript of this vıork, 
I with sonıe dilîicıılty ohlaincd |X'i'm:ssiün lo lıavc a copy laken; but I was nol 
aıvarc of its valııc tili two ycars afıcr, whcn ıhe Krench cunsul, in consoc|u.-nco of 
lettcrs from Paris, rcrtııcslcd ıhc l'avoıır thai I woııld allow a copy lo be madc 
from my manııscript for thc king’s libraıy." lı ılitl nol, hoıvevcr, reach thc Bih. 
ıhı Rui lill A. D. 1784, whcn il was Icll lo il as a Icgacy, with livc other manu- 
seripts, by M. Lcgr.ınd. sccpilaire-inlcrprctc du Roi. İt has Iherc remained 
linnoticcd. lill latciy. ıvhcn il atlraclcd my attcıilion. 

Abu ■l-Kadl .Vhm.ııl Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur was .son of a Ktaora.sanito slavc ın 
Ihc service of Ihc Abbasidc khalifs ^.4ijL.I_;i. tUjl ^ . Hc \va.s 

bornal Baghdâd. A. II. 2041.A. D. 81‘)-20). and conımenccd his carecr as u low 
.schoolnnısıcr aıul kiuih. Hc ıhcn rose lo considcrablc cmincncc 
and opened a shop in the hrsık-ba/r.ır on Ihc \vcst side of thc Tigris 

• (jjîljjJl (j_y~ 

Hc compileıl upıvanis of works on dilfcronl subjcels, ıhctilics of which arc 
given in thc /'iJnrM. I>ied A. H. 280 (A. O. 893). His son Abu ’l-Itusayıı 
‘Ubayd Allah iriKİ in his foolsıcps as a compiler, author, and transmilıcr of 
anciont narralions. I Ic ıvrotc a conlinualion of his falhcr’s History of Bagjıdâd; 
taking it ııp at ıhc end of thc kjınlifat ol al-Mııhladi. and adding lo it thc livcs of 
al-Mu‘lamid, al-Mu'ladid, al-Muktali. and al-Muııladır —İKitâh al-l'ihıc.\i, MS. 
of ıhe Bih. ıhı Rııi. No. 874. fol. 197). 

Abu ’l-Vtasan 'Abd Allfıh Ibn al-Küghüni a nalivc of Daghdâd and chicf 
doctor of thc Hanbalilcs, died A. H. 527 (A. I). 1132-3). Hc laught 

ıhe Tr.ıditions anıl ıhc .seven rcadings of the Qw'ım. was versed in theology 
and thc doctrines of his scet, and comıioscd sıımc «ork.s by whıch hc gaincıl 
reputation.—(«/■ Yüfi'i). 
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126. DHUL-NUN AL-MISRl 

Abj ’I-Fayd Thawbâ.n İbn İbrihim (or al-Fayd) İbn İbrahim 
al-Mişrî {native of Egypt), and surnamed Dhu’l-Nün 1, was a cele- 
brated saint and onc of thenıen of the pai/t.- Hc was thc first person 
oftheageforhislcarning.3 dcvotion, communion with the divinity.^ 
and acquainlancc witiı literalure, and is mentioncd as one of ıhose 
who taught fronı mcmory thc Muttann of the imâm Mâlik.? Jbn 
Ynnus says in his History, Ihal hc was acquaijıted \vith plıilosophy 
and spoken with elegancc. His lather, vvho was a native of Nabiyah, 
or Ikhm'm (in Upper Egypt), was a slave enfranchised and adopled 
by thc tribe of Qurayşh. Dh ıı '1-Nûn said, on being asked why hc 
had renoımccd thc \vorld: “1 went foı th fronı Mişr, journeying to a 
ccrtain vtllage. and I fell aslccp in onc of the deserts on thc way. 
And my eyc was opeııed. and lol a litlic bird.? stili blind. fell fronı 
its ncst lo the ground. Then thc ground spliı öpen and t\vo ırays 
camc forth, onc of goid and thc othcr of silvcr; in onc \vas sesamc. 
and in thc othcr \vater; and thc bird atc of ihat and drank of this. 
'That.' said 1, ‘is a sufficient warning formc; I renouncc thc world'! 
.And I then did not quit tlıedoor(q/'r//t7/ı<'///m>)until I was let in."— 
Havine been denounccd by his enemics to al-Mulawakkil. hc was 
citcd froın Egypt to appear beforc him; on entering into his presence, 
hc addresscd a pious exhortation to the khalif. who shed tears and 
dismissed him honourabiy. {Afiet this iıuervieu.) \vhencver men of 
picty \verc spoken of before al-V1uta\vakkiI. he \\Oiild vveep and say: 

1 û/ıif 7-iV;(/ı, or Ae of the ftsfı. is a sutııame giv«r by ıhe Muslinı.S -fo (he 
prophet Jonas. 

2 Soc noıc on .L, No. III. 

- 

.î Jurisprudonce fe lirobably mcanı here. 

4 Sec thc noıc on ılıc siicıiııciiiion t>r ıhc ıvorU /!«/ JU.. No. H.Ş. 

5 In ılıc catly age-; ol' Islamisnı, nıany auilıors eonıposcd work.'!, bul liid ııoı 
jıuı ıhcm in writing; those \vorKS tlıcy îaııght t'ronı mcmory lo ıhcır diseiples, 
v,ho ciUıor \vroic thenı ılov.n or ıransmittcd ıhem orally.—The Af/ııtn//r7, or 
bctUen ımth, is a ccicbraicıl ırcaıLsc on jıınspıoılcnce. 

6 A litılc Bini; »lunburah, \vliicli, according 40 Dr. Russcll in his 
History of Alcppo, is (hc Arabie name of thc crcsıcd lark. Larks, hov\-cvcr, 
buitd on thc ground, not On ırees, so some othcr spccies must bc mcant here. 
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“Spcaking of pious men, Ict me have Dha ’l-Nûn." - Dhu'l-Nûn 
vvas lean-bodied; of a sanguine complexioıı. I and had not a gray hair 
in his beard. His mastcr in the patlı of dcvotion was Shuqrfl.n 
al-*Âbid (the (levoul)^. One of his suyings was: “When hcaris 
hold conversc. the ıncmbers of the body are in reposc3." “It was 
related by Ishâq Ibn İbrahim al-Sarakhsi at Makkah. that he saw 
Dh ıı ‘l-Nvın draggcd, handculfed and fettered. lo the Matbaq. ^ 
whilsl the people were vveeping around him. and that he heard him 
say: “Tlıis is onc of the gifıs and favours of God; ali He does is 
svveet. right. good." He then recited thcse lines: 

“For thee («n- heloved'.) is a reserved placc in my heart; I despise 
ali blanıe cast on me for loving thec. For thy sake. I strive to fail 
thy victim: to support thy absencc is (a task) not possiblc/'S 

* [In a compilation containing some particulars concerning Dhu'i- 
Nûn. I found the following passage; “A dervish. who was one 
of his disciples, quitted him in Egypl and vvent to BaghdSLd. H.c 
there attended a religious conccrt,3 and when the brethren vvere 
cxcited and fell into ecstacy. he stood up and vvhirled about and 
hcarkened (to the ımısic): he then ııttered a loud cry and fell, and on 
being shakcn by those present, he was found dead. News of this 
having rcached Dhu’l-Nûn, he said to his disciples: ‘Get ready, 

1 Litcriilly: Rcttncss prcraiU-J in him which may also mean that his body 
vvas rcdcIish or copıver colourcd. 

2 “S!ıııqrân al-‘Âbi'J vvas Dhu ’I-Nün’s mustcr. but I do not knowthcyı^aı 
of his death; his tomb is ncar that of his disciple,”—(Qâhir Shâh, in his Unlvetsal 
History; MS. No. 615, fol. 152). 

3 This ıneans that the service of the tonguc is not required to espress the 
thoughts of the mınd, neither are signs necessary for the purpıose. vvhen two 
hearis are in sympathctic communion. 

4 See No. 9. 

5 The myslic import of thcse lincs is nrvanifest; ıhc bfhvett is lıcre ıhc 
Diviniıy; 

6 Litcrally: a hcaring-, vvhich is sontething similur tO the dbikrs SO well 

deseribed by Mr. Lime in his Modern Egyptians. Consult also n’Ohsson*.H 
Tab. Ccn. t. iv. p. 656, M. do Sacy says, in the Notices et £x/röı/j.t. XII, p. 369. 
that the hcaring, vvhieh he translatcs by concert, mcaas thc danccK 

of turning dervisbes. 

•( 1 Frotn‘In a compilation* to M SSiaıvvvâl .A.H.58l’not in thc autogra ph. 

—Ed. 
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(hat wc may walk to Ba^dâd.' So when ılıey had linishcd thcir 
preparations, thcy set out for Baghdâd, and thc Şhaykh said, the 
moment he arrived; 'Bring me chat musician.' “ When Ihe musician 
was brought beforc him, and questioned aboui the dcrvislı, he re- 
lated the event. On this the Şhayj^ said: ‘BIcsscd {is /ıe)\ Then 
he and his band of disciples commcnced singing, and as they began, 
the Şhaykh uttcred a loud cry at that musician, who fcll dead. ‘A 
slain for a slain', said thc Şhaykh: ‘wc havc laken vengeancc for our 
companion's death. He then prcparcd lo dcpart and go back. lo 
Egypt; and he stopped not at Baehdâd, bul rciurncd immediately.” 
A circumslancc {simHar lo this) occurrcd in my time, and may bc 
fitly rclated in this placc. Therc \vas with us at Arbela a ır.asician 
renosvned for his skill and laleni, \vhose name \vas Şhujâ* al-Din 
Jibril Ibn al-Awânî. Some liıne bclbre ılıc ycar 620 (A. D. 122.^) 
he wcnt to a religioııs eoncert. (I was then a bo\. bııt I remember thc 
circumslancc well;l my family and olhcr persons havingspoken of 
il at the time;) and hc ihere sung ıhc high sounding and beautiful 
qaşidah composcd by thc grandson of Ibn al-Ta'âwidhi(whose life vvili 
bc found in theletter M), and which begins thus: 

“May a spring-tide shovver descend upon thcc by nighl. and 
may no evil eyeseharm the clouds \vhich comc to shed their rain upon 
ıhee in thc mornings.” 

Hc Ihcn camc to these verses; 

“The willow of thc sands. in the tribe's reserved grounds, (uav 
onev) my heart's desire^ but now thc sands move me not. neither 
does thc \villow. And how can thc lover obtain his heart's desirc 
whcn thc cottage weeps (in Us desolation) and friends are departedî. 
U \vas thcy vvho animaled the dvvellings * but the mansions are dcad 
when dcpıived of inhabitants. O, how many maids' werc in thee, 
swect region! by whom my heart was dazzied! ho\v ınany nymphs 

1 Ibn İU^allikün \vus not then twelvc ycars uf agc. 

2 The KiUov; mearts ıhe maid wilh a slcndcr and pliunt waist. 

3 Scc nolc on fatiguing joıınıey. No. 16. 

4 Liicratly; They wcrc thc thoughis (or minds) of ıhc dwe11ingıi. 

5 Literally: Moom. 
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whose blandishments awoke my loveM O, what a night! when the 
winc receivcd {new) lustre from the (bnjfti) hand of the cupbcarer, 
who sung in joy and lightness of heart. Shc \vas frcc from cares2, 
but the ring of metal vvhich adorned her anklcs was tight; her heart 
vvas void (of love) and mine was full. The cool source of her lips 
inflames vvith love, and her languishing glances awake desire. If 
she bc filled with ihe sap of youth, my heart thirsts after the nectar 
of her lips. Her eycs and swords bear a relation to each other, 
and for this reason scabbards arc callcd AjfStt (eyeliJs)." 

Whcn Şîıujâ' al-Din came lo this verse, one of the audicnce rosc 
up and requcsled him to repcat it, which he d id twice or thrice, 
during which that person was ravished in ecstacy, and then ultered a 
loud cry and fell on the ground. The pcople thought him in a swoon, 
but finding that his senscs continucd suspended, they examincd him 
and perceived that he vvas dead. Şhujâ* related that the samc 
thing occurrcd önce before at one of his concerts. The poem from 
vvhich thesc verscs are laken is splendid and of considerablc lenglh; 
it vvas recited in honour of the Köalif al-Nâşir li Din Allah on 
the Festival of the Brcaking of the Fast (1 Şhamval) A. H. 581].— 
The merits of .Dhu ‘1-Nün vverc grcat in number; he died in the 
month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A. H. 7.45 (Fcbruary. A. D. 860), or 
according to others. A. H. 246 or 248, in Mişr; and vvas interrcd in 
the lesser qarâfah 3. A chapcl has bcen built över his lonıb, and 
in this chapel are the gravcs of a number of other holy men; I 
have visited it more than önce. 


1 This verse runs liıcrally thus: Hovv uften lıavc moons in ıhy sky (or region) 
dajrzled my heart, and how many garcltes in thec have blandishcd mel 

2 Litcrally: Looıe from carc. but in her anklet.s tightness. See. Mr. Lane'f 
Modern Egypıians, vol. II, p. 364. 

3 Sec note on Q3râ/ah, No. 24 
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127. JARiR THE POET 

Abu Ha/jalı Jarir Ibn ‘A^iyah İbn Uu^ayfah '' (sunıamcd al- 
Khatafâh) Ihn Badr İbn Salamah Ibn ‘Awr İbn Kulayb Ibn Yarbû- 
İbn llan/.alah İbn Mâlik Ibn Zayd Manâl İbn Tamim İbn Mıırr al- 
Tamîmi {dcscended fıont Tanıini) was one of ılıc grcatcsl and niost 
celcbralcd Müslim pocts. Hc \vas in tho habit of making satircs 
on al- Fara7claq who rctoricd in thc sanıc manner, and thcy composcd 
parodics on cadı oılıcr’s pocnıs. Most crilics consider him as an 
ablcr pod ıhan al-l';ua/daq, and Icarned men agree unanimously 
ıhat, among ıhc poels of Islamic times, tlierc wcre nonc cqual lo 
tlı:sc threo: Jarir, al-Farazdaq, and al-A]^tal.I lı is saki that 
verses arc of foıır kinds: boasling laudatory, satirical, and amatory 2 
and that Jarir cxcclled in them ali, since hc was author of these 
passages, \vhich arc spccimcns of cadı siyle: e.a.—(Boasling). 

“Whcn thc tribe ofTamim arc \vrolh against you it scems to you 
as if ali mankind \\erc in anger.-'" 

(Laudator.Ot 

“Arc you not thc besi of those \vho ever rode on cumels. and 
ıhc most liberal of mcn.3 ’ 

(Satirical) t 

"Casi down ihy eyes (ır/f// slıann.'), lor thou bdongesi to thc 
tribe of Numayr! You havc not even aılaincd the rank of Ka'b or 
of Kilâb!” 

(Amatory)^ 

“Eyes, of whidı the glance wcrc ful! of languor4, slew us but 
revived not our slain. These maids strike thc man of couragc prostralc 
and motionicss, and yet ıhcy arc the feeblest of God’s creation.” 

•The lives of ıhoso ilave ptvıs. ıranshucd from ıhc Kiiı'ıh at-AjJ öni, luı\c 
been piven by M. Caiıssin ile l’crco\:ıl in thc Jıu/rmı/.-l.v/Hffıyı/c’ for ıhc ycar )S.'4. 

2 lı sMiııUI sccm ıhat ılcscriptivc anıl ıliılaclic pociry ıvcrc not acknoııledged 
as forminp pariicular classcs, yet nıany esampics arc to be found. espccially of 
the fonııer kimi. 

2 l-ilerally; The most liberal of ercatures as lo ıhc palnıs of ıhc hand. 

* See No. 11, noic on sickIy eyes. 

•M. de Slanc rcavis ıt Khadaylah.—Ed. 

İThe \vorils "BoasıınB." •T.audaıory.*’ "Salırical" am: ••Amatory" arc omilted 
İD translaıion.— L'd. 
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Abu ‘Ubaydah Ma'mar rclatcs this anccdotc: “Jarir and al- 
Farazdaq lode forth on ihc same camel to visit {the Kh^l{f) Hişh^m 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, who \vas then at Ruşâfah.l Jarir having got 
down on a ccrtain occasion, the cnmc) tumcd its head round, on 
which al-Fnrazdaq siruck it and said: 

‘Why dost ihou turu when I am on thee, and am going tovvards 
the noblcsı of men? On thy arrival at Ruşâfah, ıhou shalt repose 
from the loils of the journey and the blecding vvounds (çaused by 
ıbe fricıioıı of the sadetle). 

He then said to’himself: ‘When Jarir comes up and hcars me 
rccile these lines, he will say; 

‘She bears a blacksmith's son, and therefore turns to look 
after the bcllows and the dull-edged hatehet. But on arriving 
at Ruşâfah, she will mect with the (rough) trealment which her rider 
has experienced every year. at the assmeblies of Arabs’.2 

Jarir, on coming up, saw al-Farazdaq laugh, and said to him: 
‘What makes you laugh, Abu Fârâs?3 Al-Farazdaq then recited 
to him the first lines, and Jarir answered with the last. On this, 
a)-Farazdaq, said; ‘By Allah! I have just pronounced the same 
lines'; and Jarir rcpiicd: ‘Do you not know ihat it is the same 
demon which inspires us bolh”-*—Al-Vlubarrad relates, in his 
Kâmil that the following verse of Jarîr's was recited to al-Farazdaq; 

“You will see the Icprosy on her body (shinc) like the hoary 
beard of al-Farazdaq3"; 

1 Tlw ıown of nt-Rıışâfah kıy oppotite to a'-R;uıqah, at one day's journey 
\vcst of tlıc kuphrates, Abu M-Fiilâ placcs it in lar. 36’ N. İt v/as callcd also 
the Rıışâfah of Hiîhânı. after its founder Hışhfım Ibn ‘Abd al-.Vlalık. M-ho madc 
it his summer rcsidence anti rcıirod iherc to avoid tiıe pjaguc, which dcsolaicd 
Syria.— {MurâfUL) 

2 Thcrc w'crc Tıve placcs in Arabia at \\hich annual fairs wcrc heki, and to 
which the pocıs resoned proviously to the iıUroduction of Islamism. See my 
Dâvan ırAmro ‘t-Qais, prcface, pagc S. 

Kur.yah or patronym is appropriate appeliation.— Eıi. 

3 Abû Farâs was al-Fararduq’s Stırnamc. 

<LitcraHy; That our demon is onc and the same. 

■S Literally; Videbis lepram in imiş pudendis hujus (mulieris) similem esse 
barbae caneseenti (greek) Faracduk. 
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And that the latter, on hcaring the beginning of Ihe verse 
clapped his hand to his chin, in expectation of what wa!! to come 
after, in the second hemistich. —Abü ‘Ubaydah relatcs also this 
anecdote: “Jarir’s mothcr, when in her pregnancy, dreamt that she 
was delivercd of a rope madc of black hair, and that it bcgan to 
spring about and scize a great number of peoplc successively by the 
neck, and strangle thcm. On this she awoke in afîright, and having 
asked the intcrpretation of her dream, \vas told that she vvould bring 
forth a male child and a poct, full of acrimony and violence, who 
wouId be an alTliction to men. It was for this rcason that, on his 
birth, she named liim Jarir {haller ).”— 

* [ Abu ‘1-Faraj al-Ispahâni gives the life of Jarir in the Kitâb al- 
AŞhâni, and relates theret he following anecdote; ‘‘A man said to 
Jarir; ‘Who is the first poet of the age? ‘Rise up,’ said Jarir, ‘and 
you shall learn. ‘He then lead him by the hand to his father ‘A^iyah, 
who had just seized and bound a she-goat and was sucking its tcat. 
On being called forth by Jarir he appeared in a squalid dress, w'th 
drops of the goat’s milk trickIing down lıis beard. ‘Do you see 
that man?’ said Jarir—‘Yes.’—‘Do you know him?’—‘No.’— 
‘That is my father; and do you know why he was sucking the goat’s 
teal?’—‘No.’—It was because he was afraid, that ( 1 / he milked her) 
some one might hear the noise of the milk {falling into the pail), and 
ask him for some. Now the ablcst poet is he who, in contests with 
eighty others, vaunted his descent from such a father and vanquished 
them a11.’“—İt is related, in the work cntitled, al-Jalîs wa 'l-Anîs 
{the companion andfriend)^. that one of Jarir’s dcscendanis, named 
Muhammad İbn Habîb Ibn ‘Umârah Ibn ‘Uqayl Ibn Bilâl ibn Jarir, 
was asked what deed his ancestor intendcd to commit vvhcn he pro- 
nounccd this verse: 

“Had 1 known that the day of their depanure was the last day 
in which we werc to meet, 1 had done what I did not do.’’ 

To this question Muhammad answered: “He raeant that he 
would have plucked out his eyes, to avoid witnessing the departure 
of his friendsl’’—^It is related in the Â^âni that Mas’ûd İbn Bişhr 

I This work is not noticed by Hâjjl ^alifah. 

*Frotn “Abu ’l-Faraj’’ to “excuse for love’’ on pagc 84 not in 
the autograph.— Ed. 
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asked Ibn Munâ^iri when in Makkah, who was the first poet of 
the time, and received from him this answer: “He who is playful 
and serious at will; who in his playful style gives you hopes to attain 
his level, but rises beyond your reach when you essay; and in his 
serious mood aims at thoughts so lofty, that you must despair to 
rival him.”—“Who is it?” said Mas'üd.—“Jarir,” repiied Ibn Munâ* 
dhir: “he who in his sportive humour said: 

‘The maidens, who in thcir morning departure bore my heart 
away, left meZ however, an abundant source, which ceases not yet 
to flow from my eyes! They dricd up their tears and said to me: 
“Think not that we resemble you in fceling the effects of love3l”’ 

And who, in a graver style, pronounced vvords like ihese: 

‘He who has refused every honourable quality to the tribe of 
Taghlib, has placed the khalifat and the gift of prophecy in ours! 
Mudar is my father and the father of princes! Say, Taghlib, pur- 

< Mubammad Ibn Mounâdhir (Qudques-uns disent Ibn Manadhir, le tils 
des Moundhir, allcguant quc son pere, son aicul et son bisaieul sc nommaient 
Moundiıir, voy. le Camous.) poctc de Basra, a compose en divers genres, mais 
surtout dans le genre satiriquc. Les ressentimens excitcs par ses satires le force- 
rent meme a quitter Basra. II se retira alors a ta Mekke. II a fait des vers a la 
louange du calife Elmahdi, des Bannecides et de Haroun Arrachid. Haroun, 
apres avoir fait perir Ics Barmecides, partit pour Ic pelerinage de la Mekke, 
accompagne de son nouveau vezir Fadhl fils de Rabic. A rarrivee du calife a la 
Mekke, Ibn Mounadhir alla se presenler devam lui et demand a la peımission 
de lui reciler un panegyrique quii avait prepare. Fadhl dit a Haroun: “Cet 
homme a celebre les Barmecides, ordonnez-lui de vous reciler les vers quil a com- 
poses en “leur honneur.” Haroun Tordonna en effet, ct apres avoir entendu 
cet elogc des Barmecides, il üt donner des soufHets au poete et le chassa de sa pre¬ 
sence. Ibn Mounadhir mourut a la Mekke, sous le califat d’AI-mamoun, en 
Tannee 198. II etait alors devenu aveugle.—(Aghâni, vol iv. fol. 76, 83, 85).— 
Quant a Massoud ben Bechr, il est çite queIquefois dans l’article d‘Ibn Mouna- 
dhir comme ayam rapporte quelques aneedotes rclatives a ce poete, maise je ne 
trouve poim dans cet article la coversation dans Iaquelle il lui demsnde quel est 
le mai.leur des poeres, ete. je ne sais pas non plu^ quelle etait sa quaiitc.—(A 
Caussin de Perceval.) 

Z The pronoun is here in the second person; but as the poet addresses him- 
self, it is necessary to translate by the first in order to express the thought cleariy. 
Arabic poetry abounds with that spccies of irregularity which European gramma- 
rians cali enallege of person. 

î Literelly: What have you felt from love vvhich we feci.—It is needless to 
observe that they also felt its effect, but dissembled their weakness. 
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blind tribe! where have you a fathcr like ours? Behold my cousiiı 
^;alirin Damascus; if I chose, he would drive you to me as slaves’.” 

The narrator says that (the khalif) ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Manvân, 
on hearing these verscs, said: “What could induce Ibn al-Marâ ghah 
ÇJarir) to go so far as to take me for his constablel ? Had he said: 
'If he chose, he would drive you to me as slaves,’ I should have doneso.” 
—These verses are an attack on the celebrated poet al-AIçhtal, who 
was of the tribe of Ta^lib2; Jarir says in them, that the khalîfat 
and the gift of prophecy were in his own faraily; for the reason that 
the tribe of Tamim, to which he belonged, was sprung from Mudar, 
son of Nİ7sr, son of Ma'add, son of ‘Adnan, and ‘Adnan was an 
ancestor of Muhammad’s; so that the Khal fat and the gift of pro¬ 
phecy might be considered as belonging to Mudar, from whom also 
the tribe of Tam m was descended.—The word Khuzr {here translated 
by purblind) is the plural of a]çhzar, and is regularly formed like 
the other plural adjectives of the same class. Al^zar means narrow- 
eyed, and is an epithet given to the Persians; it is for this reason that 
Jar r employs it here, excluding thus the Ta^libites from the Arabic 
nation, and pretending that they were Persians; a most grievous 
insult to an Arab.—In saying, Behold my cousin a Kh^Hfin Damascus, 
he means ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwîn the Umayyid, who was then liv- 
ing. ‘Abd al-Malik calls Jar r Ibn al-Marâ Skah (son of the MaraShah), 
because al-Akhtal had made a satire on him, and said that his 
mother was a maraŞhah'^ for men; God forgive us for saying such 
a thing! but the explanation of the anccdote required it.—Jarir önce 
wcnt into the presence of ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân, and recited 
him a qaşiJah, beginning thus: 

1 The word stfırali is here translated consıahlc, to avoid a peri- 

phrase. İt means a soldier of the poliçe cavalry. 

2 Al-Akhtal was a Christian; his tribe also professed the same faith, and it 
is for this reason that the Taghlibiıes, although an Arab tribe, are spccially 
excepted, by lavv, from paying the zakâi. or tithe, of their cattie. But this was 
merely a nominal advantage, as they wcre bound to pay tribute like the Christian 
subjccts in conqucred countrics. 

3 Marâghah is thus explained in Freytags l.exicon; Locus ubi se volııtat 
Jıımentum. Aşina qua admiuit admissarios. 
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“(AO» companions said to me) have you recovered, or is your 
heart stili troubled (since) the evening tfaat your friends rcsolved 
to depart? Censorious femaks teli me that gray hairs cover my 
head; must gray hairs then prevent me from being gay? (My wife) 
Unun Khazralı* vvas (at length) consoled (and consentedto my leaving 
her: “Go,' said she, ‘I foresee that your servants will have a flock 
of she-camels (the Khalif’s gift) “to drive to the wateriag place.’ My 
confidence is in God who has no partner in His power, and my hopes 
for success are placed in the Kh^lif- Thee (O prince) shall I thank, 
if thou restore to me my plumage, and cause the pinions of my wing 
to grow: are you not the best of those who ever rode on camels, and 
the most liberal of men? ’ 

Jarîr said: “When I recited this poem to ‘Abd ai-Malik and 
came to this verse, he sat up straigh'ı. on his throne and exclaimed: 
‘Those who praise us must pronounce verscs like that, or else be 
silent'. He then turned towards me and said: ‘O Jarir, dost thou 
think that one hundred eamels from the flocks of the tribc of Kalb 
would suffice to quench the thirst of Umm Hazraht ?’ To this I rep- 
lied: ‘Commander of the Faithful if they suffice not, may God 
never assuage her thirst!’ He then ordered them to be given to me, 
ali of them black-eyedl; and I said: ‘Commander of the Faithful! 
we are all old men in our family, unable to go on foot 2, and camels 
are apt to stray; suppose that you made me a present of some slaves 
to keep them?’ On this, he ordered me eight, and as he had some 
dishes of gold before him and a rod in his hand, I said, in pointing 
to one of them: ‘Commander of the Faithful! and the railkpail?’ 
On which he pushed it tovvards me with the rod, saying: ‘Take it, 
and much good may it do thee 3!’ ” It is to this circumstance 
that Jarir alJudes in the follovving verse: 

• This was a proof of their good breed. 

2 More literally: And none of us can do without his riding-camel. 

î Literaily; May it do thee no good. İt vcry frequently happcns in 
A.'abic that good vvishes are cxpressed under the form of imprccations, as in thb 
cass. 

•In the ncw Egyptian (1948) edition it is ffavah and M. de Slane also 
givcs the same rcading a few lines bciow.— Ed. 

İM. de Slane gives ^azrah abovc.— Ed. 
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“Theygavea hunaydch, which was tended by eight; their gifts 
are not granted with ill-will, neithter are they excessive.” 

The word hunaydah, which has the form of a diminutive noun, is 
a proper name serving to designate one hundred,! and most of the 
learned in philology do not aUow it to take the dehnite article; so me, 
hovvever, permit it, and the celebrated poet of Aleppo, Abu ’l-Fath 
İbn Abi Çusaynah al-SulamI has said in one of his gaşidahs: 

"O, my heart! the half of al-Hunaydah (i. e. fifty years) has Icft 
you no excuse for love”2. 

When Jarîr leamed the death of al-Farazdaq, he wept and said: 
“By All&hl I well know that 1 shall survive him but for a short time; 
\vc were born under the same consteliation, and each of us was taken 
up with the other; and it rarely happens that a rival or a friend dies 
without being followed by him whose rival or friend he was!” And 
this was in fact the case, as he and al-Farazdaq died in the year 110 
(A. C.-728-9); see the life of {Hammâm Ibn Ghnlib) al-Farazdaq, 
where some particulars of Jaıir’s death are related. Abu ’l-Faraj 
İbn al-Jawzl places the death of Jarir in A. H. 111; and Ibn Qutaybah 
States, in his Kıtnb al-Ma'srif, tliat Jarir’s mother bore him in her 
womb seven months. He died in al-Yamâmah3, aged upwards of 
eighty years. 


128. THE imâm JA'FAR AL-ŞÂD1Q 

Abû ‘Abd Allih Ja'far al-Şâdiq İbn Muhammad al-Baqir 
İbn ‘Ali Zayn al-*Âbidin İbn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Alî İbn Abi Jâlib was 
one of the twelve persons who, according to the religious doctrines 
of the Şhi'ites, are considered as imsms. This illustrious descendant 

l It is thus that an Arabic grammarian would say of the English wor(ls a 
(hzeiı and a score, that they are the proper names of twelve and twenıy. 

i More literally: For attaehment to the person whose face is shaded by the 
’idhSr.—Sct İniroduction. 

3 Al- Yhıııâmah; a country and town lying to the east of Makkah, 
at four days’ journey from al-Qalif on the Persian Guıf.—{Abu ’l-Fidâ.) 


i 
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of Muhammad was surnamed al-Şâdiql for his veracity, and his 
merits are too well known to be mentioned here. He composed a 
discourse {or treatise) on alchemy, augury and omens, and the şûfî 
Abu Mûsâ Jâbir İbn IJayyân of Tarsüs2 compiled a work of two 
thousand pages, in whicb he inserted the problems of his master 
Ja‘far al-Sâdiq, which formed five hundred treatises. Ja'far was 
born A. H. 80 (A. C. 699), (which year is denominated the year 
of the Torrent^): but according to another statement, his birth 
happened before the daybreak of Tuesday 8 Ramadan, A. H. 83.* 
He died in the month of Shawwal. A. H. 148 (A. C. 765) and was 
buried in the cemetery of al-Baqi‘ at Mâdinah. The same tomb 
contains the bodies of his father Mul>ammad al-B&qir, his grand- 
father ‘Ali Zayn al-*,\bidîn, and his grandfather’s uncle, al-Hasan 
son of‘Ail: how rich a tomb in generosity and nobility! His mother 
*Umm Farwah, wasdaughterofal-Q sim, son of Muhammad, son of 
{:he Kia ü ) Abü Bakr al-Şiddiq.—The lives of the twelve imâms 
shall be given in their respeetive places.—It is related by Kuşhâjim4 
in hi Kitab al-Ma^âyid wa 'l-Matârid that Ja'far önce asked Abü 
IJan fah his opinion respeeting a pilgrim wearing the ihram who 


1 Al-Şâ(liq; the veracious. 

2 JâbİT İbn Hayyân is the name of the cclebrated alehemist whom Europeans 
cali Geber. Casiri gives some account of him, after the Târikh 3\-ffukamö, in 
the Bibliotheca Arabica\ vidc tom. I, p. 423. 

3 In the eightieth year of the Hijirah a torrent overtvhelmed a number of 
persons at Makkah. It was for this reason that the above year wes callcd the 
year of the impetuous torrent {at-Sayt at- Jutff)- —Obn Shâkir*s 'Uyün at-Tawâ- 
rikh.) 

4 Abu ’l-Fath Mahmfld îbn al-l^usayn, surnamed Kushijim, was a celc- 
brated poct and philologer, contemporary with al-Mutanabbi. He is aulhor of 
the follovving works; Adab al-Nadim (the necessary gualilies for a boon-com- 
pamon')\ Al-Maşöyid wa 7 Matârid (snares and game), vvhich appears to be a 
colleetion of sporting aneedotes; a Colleetion of Epistles, anda Diwâno{ poems. 
He died some time after A, H. 350 (A. C. 961 ).—<F(Ar/«; al-Dhahabi’s Tarfü 
al-Islâm, MS No. 646, fol. 296, V). 

•5 October, A. C. 702, but the day according to Mahler’s calculation was 
Thursday. ‘Asqalâni places his birth in A. H. 80/699 A. C.— Ed. 
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broke the canine teeth of a gaz’llc 1; to which AbO Hanifrh an- 
swered: “Son of the Prophet o'" God! I know not what to say or the 
svbjcct.” On this, Ja*,ar said; “Yoj, who are a inan of quick mind 
do not know t.ıat gazelles have no car.i ıe teeth. but only in 
cisors.’’2 

129. JATAR THE BARMAKIDE 

Abu *l-Fa()l Ja'far Ibn *[AbO ‘AHJYaby Ibn {Çhâlid t[*bn Barmâk 
Ibn Jâın3slbn Yaşhtfsf] al-Barmak was wazir to Hârûn al-Raşltld. 
t[Inthe high rank which he attained and the great power which he 
wielded, in loftiness of spirit and in the esteem and favour shown 
him by the khalif. he stood without a rival. His disposition was 
generous, his looks encouraging, his demeanour kind; but his liberali- 
ty and munificence, the richness and the prodigality of his donations, 
are too well known to require mention. He expressed his thoughts 
with great elegance, and was remarkable for his eloquence and 
command of language; it is stated that one night, he wrote, under the 
inspeetion of Hârûn al-RaşJıid, upwards of one thousand decisions 
on as many ınemorials which had been presented to the khalif, and 
that not one of these decisions deviated in the least from what was 
v/arranted by the law. He had been instructed in jurisprudence by 
the qâdi AbO Yûsuf the Flanefite, under whose tuition he had been 
placed by his father Yahy3. Ibn al-QâdisI relates, in his History of 
wazirs, that JaTar said to a person who asked his excuse for some 
fault; “By the pardon which we have already granted to you, 
God has dispensed you from the necessity of making any excuse$ 
to us; and our friendship for you is too great to permit that we should 
entertain an unfavourable opinion of your character.”—A written 
complaint having been presented to him against one of the public 

I The person who is making the pilgrimagc (o Makkah is not allowed to 
hunt. rowl, or üsh. as lung as he wears the It'rânı, or pilgrim’s dress. The 
la\vs on thıs subject may bc secn in D. Ohosson’s Empire Oliıoman, tom. lII. 

I Camels have incisors, canine teeth, and molars, but most of the other 
ruminating quaTdrupeds have incisors and moiars only. This peculiarity did 
not escape (he notice of the nomadic Aıabs, but was not generaily known to 
towns’-people. 

* I 1 This name is omitted by M. de Slane.—fy. 

t [ 1 These two names are omitted ın the autograph._&/. 

t[ ]From "In the high" to “his own foUy." on page 87 is not inciuded 
In the autograph.— Ed. 
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men undcr his orders, he wrotc the following notc on thc back of the 
docuraent and sent it to him: "Those who complaın of you are 
numerous, and those who praise you are few; be just, or resign.”— 
The following exaınple is relatcd of his penetration: Having leam- 
ed that al-Raşhid was much depressed in conscqucnce of a Jevvish 
astrologer having predieted to him that he should die within a year, 
he rode ofT to the Khalif and found him deeply afflicted: the Jew had 
been detained as a prisoner by the Khilif’s orders, and Ja'far address- 
ed him in these terms: “You pretend that the Khalif is to die in thc 
space of so many days?”—“Yes,” said thc cw.—“And how long 
are you yourself to livc?” said Ja'far.—“So many years,” replied 
thc other, mtntioning a great number. Ja'far then said to the 
İÇhalif: “Put him to dcath, and you will be thus assurcd that he is 
equally mistnken respeeting thc length of your life and that of his 
own/’ This advice was followed by the Khalif, who then thanked 
Ja'far for having dispelicd his sadness. The Jcw’s body was cxposcd 
on a gibbet, and on this occasion thc poct Aşhja' al-Sulami pfonounc- 
ed thc rollowing lines : 

“Ask thc horseman vvho is perehed on thc irıınk of that palm- 
trec. if a favourable constellation ever appcarcd for such a rider? 
Werc it possible that thc stars could tcach the hour of dcath, he had 
known thc fate which awaited his own silly hcad. He announccd 
to us thc imâm'si death; such a predietion he must have İcarncd 
from the sons of Khusroes and Caesar {l/ıe enemies of Islamism). 
Ah, worst of diviners! you forctcll thc ili Fortune of others, while your 
own constellation plainly foreboded cvil!” 

The astrologer thus lost his life through his own foliy.]—The 
gcnerous charactcr of Ja'far and the abundance of his donations are 
well knovvn; it is reiated that when he made the pilgrimage to Makkah, 
he passed through al-‘Aqîq,2 which had greatly suffered that year from 
drought, and was met by a woman belonging to the tribe of Kiiab, 
vvho recited to him these lines : 


1 The khalif was the spiritual chicf or imini of 'he Muslims. 

2 This p'.acc lics near Madinah. 
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“I passed through al-‘AqIq, and found its inbabitants coruplain- 
ing that the $howers of sprlng had fallen but scantily. But now, 
that Ja'far is their neighbour, a spring without rain cannot injure 
them.”! 

On hearing this, Ja'far made her a rich present.—The idea ex- 
pressed in the last verse is taken from a piece of poetry by al-Dahhak 
Ibn ‘Uqayl alıKhaFâji. in which he says : 

“Had we Samrâ this year for neighbour, we should not (though 
drought affIicts us) mind the absence of spring-tide rains.” 

How well the poet has turned that verse, and how sweet the 
parenthesis though drought afflicls ur! This parenthesis is an 
example of what the rhetoricians cali Hashw al-Lawzinj^ *[ (Hilâl) 
Ibn al-Şâbi gives the following anecdote, in his Kiinb al-AmSîiil 
wa ’l~A'yân, on the authority of Ishâq (Ibn) al-Nadim al-Mawşilî, 
who had leamed it from lbr.lhim Ibn al-Mahdi: “Ja'far Ibn Yahyâ 
was one day in a private apartment of his house with his boon 
companions, and I was one of the number; he had put on a silk 
dress and anointed himself with perfumes, and he made us do the 
same; he gave also orders not to admit any person except the in> 
tendant of his demesnes, 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Bahrân, but the 
chamberlain heard the words ‘Abd al-Malik onIy. Now it happen- 
ed that ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Şilih, the Hashimite^ rode to Ja'far’s 
house, knowing that he was at home, and the chamberlain sent in to 
say that ‘Abd al-Malik was come, on which Ja'far said, ‘Let bim 
enter;’ thinking that it was Ibn Bahr&n. Judge then of our conster- 
nation at the sight of 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Şilili in his black dress4 


1 For he will shower clown on them the rain of his generosity. 

2 These woıtls mean, the pulp or stuffing of almond romfils .—I have not been 
able to find this tem in the Calcutta edition of the Mukttaşir, or abridgcd 
treatise on rhetoric, by al-Taftâzâni. 

1 The Hâjhiınites weıe ali members of the khaliPs family, being descendcd, 
like bim, from Hasbim Ibn ‘Abd Manâf. 

* AU the membcıs of the Abbaside family and the chief ofiicers of their 
etnpire wotc black. 

I 1 From “(Hilâl) Ibn al-Şâbl’’ to “tear it in pieces” on page 98 is not 
includcd in the autograpb.— Ed. 
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and a ruş^fiyah^ on his hcad! JaTar hinıself changed colour. İbn 
Şâlih never drank nabi^îıi, and had cvcn refuscd to do so, though 
invitcd by the Khalif; but on seeing JaTar’s p>crplcxity, hc callcd 
his page, to vvhom he gave his black robe and qalansuah, and then 
advanced to the door of the apartment where wc wcre, and afıer 
saluting us, said: ‘Allow nıe to be a partaker in your pleasures, 
and trcat me as one of yourselvcs.’ Having then rcceivcd ,a silk 
drcss from a scrvant, he asked for something to cat, and when he 
had done, hc callcd for nabldh and drank off a pint of itHc then 
said to Ja‘far: ‘By AlUhl I never drank it tili lo-day, so I request 
your indulgence.’ On this Ja'far ordered a piteher of ıiabidh to be 
set before him, so ihat he might lake what quantity he picased. 
‘Abd al-Malik then anointcd himself with perfumes, and oining in 
ourconviviality, he provcd biınsclf a most agrecable companion. The 
further he went on, the more Ja'far’s mind was set at easc, and hc 
said to his guest when about to retire: ‘Inform me of your business, 
for I cannot makc a suflîcieat acknowIcdgcment for your courtesy.*— 
‘You must know then,’ said ‘Abd al-Malik, ‘that the Commander of 
the Faithful is ill-disposed tovvards me, and 1 wish you to rcmove 
that un-favotırablc fccling from his mind, and aid me to regain his 
good opinion.’ To this Ja‘far answercd: ‘The Commander of the 
Faithful sbali lake you into favour, and his prepossessions against 
you shall cease\ ‘And 1 am also in debt,’ said ‘Abd al-Malik, ‘to 
the amount of four millions of dirhams.’4—‘Your dcbts shall be 
paid,’ said Ja‘far; ‘the money is ready, but it will bc more honourable 
for you to rcceive it from the khalif himself, and itvil serveas a 
public token of his good feeling towards you.’—‘I should like also,’ 


* The ntfâ/iya/ı wasasorl of cap the precise form of vvhich is not now known. 
A ünle farther on, this spccıes of cap is callcd a qataıısuah, which name is now 
given to the coif vvorn by Christi.ın priests in that country. 

- Nabidh is a fermented liquor madc of dates, but in many cases, this term 
is employed to denote \vinc made of grapes.—!bn khaldfln is of opinion that in 
the present case the date-liquor is meant.—(See M. de Sacy-’s Chrestomathit, 
lom. I, p. 380). 

3 .A pint, in Arabic (raf/); which word our Principal orientalists, with 
the exception of M. dc Hammer, pronounce incorrectly rotl. 

♦ About ninety thousand pnunds sterlimg. 
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said the other, ‘to raise my son İbrahim to an elevated rank, by ob* 
taining for him a princess of tlıe khalif’s family in marriage’.—‘The 
Commander of the Faithful,’ answered Ja'far, ‘shall give his daughter 
al-‘Âliyah to him as a wife’—‘And I should wish,’ said ‘Abd al-Malik, 
‘as a public mark of my son’s elevation, that a Standard be bome 
över his head.’» ‘The Commander of the Faithful,’ replied Ja‘far, 
‘shall give him the govemment of Egypt.’2 ‘Abd al-Malik then 


> Gavernors of provinces were entiüed to have a Standard bome bcfore thcm. 

- This is certainly a mistake; it was Ibrihim, brother of this 'Abd al-Malik 
who was named govemor of Egypt.—As these iwo persons filied places of the 
high»t importance under the Abbaside hhalifs, I shall here give some acoount 
of ıheaı. 

‘Abi al-M)Uk Ibn Şâlih was descended from Hâjhinı, grandfather 
of Muhammad, and was consequently related to al-Rashid- The folIowing 
geasalogy will rendsr the degree of theır relationship more appreciable : 

Hâ^im 

i 

‘Abd al-Muttalib 

Al-'Abbâs 

<Ab<l Allah 

.Jl 


! 

şâUb 



Muhaiıunad 

Al-ManşOr 

Al-Mahdi 

Al-Ra^îd 


The mother of ‘Abd al-Malık was a concubine of Marvvân Ibn Muhammad, 
the last Umayyid Kh^lif, and on the death of her rnaster, she was bought by 
Şâİi'>, to whom she bore a son named ‘Abd al-Malik, the subject of this noticc. 
Some cven say that ‘Abd al-Malik was son to Manvân, for according to them 
his mother was pregnant when she came into the possession of ŞâUb- in A. H. 
173 (A. C. 789-90), ‘Abd al-Malik commanded the Şayfiyah or annual summer 
escursion made ınto the territoryof the Greeks; in 175 (A.C. 791-2) he defeated 
the Greeks and retumed with seven thousand heads of enemies slain in battie. 
İn 177 (A. C. 793-4) he was appointed govemor of Damascus by al- Rajhld, and 
in 178 he was named govemor of Egypt, but did not proceed to that country. In 
187 (A. C. 803), he was accuscd by his own son, ‘Abd al-Rahmân, of aspiring 
to the l^alifat, and was arrested by order of al-Raşhid, who only spared his 
life from the rcluctance he felt to shed the blood of a Ha^imite. ‘Abd al-Malik 
was ıhcn kept in confînement by his orders; it was only on the accession of the 
kh^iif Amin that he was restored to liberty. He received the govemment ol 
Syria from this prince, and died in 193 (A. C. 808-9), a short time before his 
proleetor lost his life.—(Ibn al-Alhh’s Kâmil. Abu ’İ-Mahâsin’s al-Nujûm al- 
Zâhirah. Al-Maarai’s Khiıa!.) (Contd. on poge. 91.) 
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withdrew, and we vvere in grcat astonishment at Ja‘far’s answers, 
and his boldness in taking engagements of such a nature without 
the authorisation of the y^alif. The next moming we rode to the 
court of al-Ra^td, whcre we awaited the retum of Ja'far, who went 
in to the khalif’s apartment. Almost immediately on his entrance, 
the qâdî Abü Yûsuf was called in along with Mubnmmad Ibn al- 
I^asanl and İbrahim Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik; and a moment had 
scarcely elapsed when Ibr&him came forth decked in a robe of 
honour, with a Standard bome before hira: he had also been 
betrothed to al-‘Âliyah, who was then brought to him in State, and 
carried, with the money (yvhich Ja'far had promised), to ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s house. Ja'far then came out and ordered us to follow him 
home, where he said to us: ‘I suppose that your minds are so taken 
up with ‘Abd al'Malik’s alfair, that you would like to knovv the 
result?’—Our reply was: ‘That is precisely what we desire’; and 
Ja‘far made us the following narration: ‘I stood in the presence of 
the Commander of the Faithful, and informed him of‘Abd al-Malik’s 
conduct from the beginning to the end, and the kbalif exclaimed, 
“Excellent! excellent! And what did you do for him?” I here 
informed him of the promise which I had made him; and the klıalif 
approved of it and confirmed it. You saw the result. (//ı relating 
this anecdote,) Ibr&him Ibn al-Mahdi said: ‘Dy Allah! I know not 


1 Muhammad Iba al>l;{ai>an was a junsconsult of the sect of Abû {^anifah. 
His life will be found in this worlc. 

{Conld, from page 90.) 

His brother İbrahim Ibn Şâ'ih was appointed governor of Egypt by the 
hhalif al-Mahdî in A. H. 165 (A. C. 781-2). Under his adminLstıation, a member 
of the Omaiyyide family, Dihyah Ibnal-Mu'aşşab, Ibn 

‘Abd aI-‘A 2 lz Ibn Martvân, revolteo in Upper Egypt and had himself proclaimed 
khalif. İbrahim was estremely rcmiss in taking measures to suppress this 
insurrection, and he even seemcd to take no notice of it. Al-Mahdi was so 
highly displeased at this conduct that be deprived him of his place m A. H. 167, 
and hned him in a sum of fifty thousand dinârs (lwenly-five thousand pounds 
sterling); but he aftcrvvards took him into favour and gavc him another 
government. The kb^lif al-Ra^ıîd re-appointed him to the province of Egypt 
in A. H. 176 (A. C. 792), and he dıed theıe in less than tbree months after 
his Domination.—(Abu ’l-Mahâsin’s Nujûm.) 
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which {of the three) to admire most. 'Abd al-Malik’s drinking 
nab}dh and putting on attire different from vvhat he usually wore; hc 
who was a serious man, scruplously devout, full of gravity and 
sedateness; or the liberty which Ja'far took with al-Raşhid; or the 
confirmation given by al-Raş^îd to the promi$es madc by Ja'far’. ' 
It is related that one day, at Ja'far’s, a beetle flew towards Abû 
’Ubayd, the XhaQİfite. and that Ja'far ordered it to be driven away, 
\vhcn Abû ‘Ubayd said: “Let it alone; it may prehaps bring me 
good luck; such is at least the vulgar opinion." Ja'far on this 
ordered one thousand d'nürs to be given him, saying; “The vulgar 
opinion is confirmed.” The beetle was then set at liberty, but it flew 
towards Abû 'Ubayd a second time, and Ja'far ordered him 
another present to the same amount.—The follovving aneedote 
is given by İbn al-Qadisi, >; Ju his History of Wazîrs: “A slave girJ, 
who was just sold to Ja'far for forty thousand dinârs, said to her 
fomıer owııer: 'Remember the promise which you made me, 
never to seli me even from necessity’2; * She then wept, and he 
exclaimed, 'Bear witne$s that I set her free and take her for my 
wife.’ Ja'far (on hearing this) gave the money to her owner, without 
accepting any thing in retum.”—Many are the examples related of 
his generosity; he vvas also the most eloquent person of his family. 
The first of the Barmakides who acted as w<îzir was Khâlid Ibn Bar- 
mak, who was raised to the vüzîrSt by (tUe Kh^lif ) al-Saffâ^ı after tlıe 
assassination of I^lafş al-'KhallSl: (this circumstance is related in the 
life of I. afş). conlinued in the v az rat tiU the death of al- 

Saff.'h, Nvhich event took place on Monday, 13 of Dh u ’l-Çijjah, 
A. H. 136 (June A. C. 7S4)t; and was confirmed in his post the same 
day, by the new Khalif, al-ManşOr, brotherto al-SaffCh. One year 
and sorac months after this, he was removed throiıgh the intriguc« 


1 This is probably the same historian mentioned in the note, No. 125. 

2 Literally: Not to eat the price obiaincd Tor mc.~ 

* M. de Slane has erred in this rendering, it should be Her mastır, then wep! 
and eaptained.—£ıf. 

t “in the letter 1^“ is otnitted in translatlon,—Ed. 
tSunday 13 Dh u *l-İiiİİ 2 h corresponding to 9 lune.— Ed. 
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of Abû Ayyûb al-Müriyânî, who had gained great infiuence över thc 
mind of al-ManfOr, and represented to him tbat the Kurds had 
taken possession of Fürs, and that Khâlid vvas the most proper 
person to arrest their progress. Khâlid was therefore sent off to 
that country, and, in his absence, Abû Ayyûb got ali the authority 
into his hands. İbn al-QâdisI says that Khlâid died A. H. 163 
(A. C. 779-80), but İbn ‘Asâldr States, in his History of Damascus, 
tbat he was born A. H. 90 (A. C. 709), and died A. H. 165 (A. C. 
781-2): God knows best!—Ja'far had taken a solid hold on the 
predilections of al-Raşhld, who yielded to his influence and granted 
him his friendship; the degrce of favour which he attained was 
unexampled, so much so that the l^alif caused a robe to be made with 
two separate collars, which he and Ja'far wore at the same time. 
Al-Raşlıid could not suifer bcing deprived of Ja'far’s company, 
neither could he bear being separatcd from his own sister al- 
’Abbâsah, daughter of al-Mahdi, whom he loved with an extremc 
affection; his pleasure was never complete in the absence of one 
or the otber; he therefore said to Ja'far: "My pleasure is never 
complete except when you and al-'Abbâsab are with me; I shall 
therefore marry you together, in order that you may legally keep 
company with her; but beware that you mect her and I not prcsent!" 
Ja'far acccpted this condiıion and married her; but at last the favour- 
able feelings of al-Raş^id towards him and the Barmakides under- 
went a total change; hc reduced that family to ruin, put Ja'far to 
deatb, threw his brother al-Fac}l and his father Yahy* ' into prison, 
and thcre left them to dic (as will be mentioned in their respeetive 
articles). Historians disagrec respeeting the motives which turned 
al-Raşhîd against them; some go so far as to say that vvhen Ja'far 
and al-‘Abbâsah werc married on the condition above-ıncntiuncd, 
and had continued for a (ime to observe it, she conceived a passion 
for her husband, who refused howevcr, through fear, to acccdc to 
her desires; she then had recourse to a stratagem, and sent to'Attâbah 
Ja'far's mother, requesting to be offered to him as a slave, (for 
Ja'far's mother made him a prcsent every Friday of a young Virgin, 
with whom ho passed the night, having previously taken some 
nabidtî). This proposal having been rejected, al-'Abbâsah said to 
'Attftbah: “Tf you do not consent to what I desire, I shall teli my 
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brother that you asked me to act so and so; whereas, if I bear a son 
to JaTar, it wiil be a source of honour to your family; and what could 
my brother do, were he to discover thc circumstance?” Ja'far’s 
mother was induccd by this to accede to al-‘Abbâsah’s request, and 
shc began by proraising to her son that she wouId give him a fair 
slave whom she then had in her possession, and whonı she described 
as possessing great beauty. JaTar asked her, time after time, to 
fulfıl her promise, and she, on perceiving that his desires were at 
length excited to possess the slave, told al-‘Abb3sah to hold herself 
in readiness, and that night she introduced her into JaTar’s chamber. 
Her counteuance was not knovvn to JaTar, as he had never me, her 
but in the Khâlif’s presence and did not then dare to cast his eyes on 
her. Whcn they had been some time together, she said to him: 
‘'What think you of the stratagems practiscd by princcsses?”— 
“What princess are you?” said JaTar.—“I am thy sovereign mis- 
tress,” she replied; “I am al-'Abbâsah!” Immediately the fumes 
of the nabldb were dispelled from his head, and he sought his mother, 
to whom he said: “Mother, you have brought me to ruin l”f 
The pregnancy of al*‘Abbâsah was the result of this interview, 
and she gave birth to a son, wbom, to avoid discovery, she sent 
off to Makkah under the çare of a slave called Rayy&şkı, and a nurse 
whose name was Barrah. At that time Yattyn, the son of Khâlid. 
was inspector of al-Raşhid's palace and ^arem, the doors of which he 
used to lock and then retire with the keys. The strict confinement 
in which he kept the females of the harem induced at length 
Zubaydah to make complaints of him to {her husband) ahRaşhid, who 
said to him: “Father,”—for so he used to cali him—“Father, why 
does Zubaydah complain of you?”—“Commander of thc faithful,” 
said YaljyS., “can you suspect me of dishonouring your yarem?”— 
“No”; answcred thc'^alif.—“Then,” replied Ya^yâ, “hearken not 
to what shc says of me.” After this, Yahy acted towards her with 
such increased rudeness and severity, that she complained again to 
al-Ras^id, who said to her: “1 cannot harbour any suspicion 
against Yaljyâ relative to my harem.”—“Why then,” replied she. 


1 Utcnlljr: Yon hav» lold me for a vile ptioe. 
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“did he not prevent his son from acting as he has done?”—“What 
has he done?” said he. She then informed him of al-‘Abb sah’s 
adventure. “Is there any proof of this?” said al-Rashîd.—“ What 
stronger proof than the child?” “Where is it?”—“It was here, 
but fearing a discovery, she sent it to Makkah”—“Does any other 
but yourself know this?”—“There is not a slave-girl in the paJace but 
knows it.” Al-Raşhid then spoke no more to her on thesubject, but 
manifested later his intention of making the pilgrimage to Makkah. 
When he set out with Ja'far for that place, al-‘Abbasah wrote to the 
slave and the nurse, directing them to retire into Yam n with the 
child. Al-RaŞjhid, on arriving at Makkah, commissioned a person 
of confîdence to investigate the circumstance, and it wâs discovered 
that the child really existedl. From that time, the Khalif nourished 
in his bosom evil intentions against the Barmakides.—Ibn Badrün 
si)eaks of Ja'far in his commentary on the elegiac poem composed 
by İbn ‘Abdün on the fail of the Banu ’1-Aftas2 this qaşldah com* 
mences thus: 

“After (inflicting) the reality (pf misfortune), time torments (us) 
stili with the traces {of it); why then weep for shadows and {unreal) 
images?” 

And the mention of Ja'far occurs in the commentary on the 
following verse of the poem; 

“(Fortune) made Ja'far to taste of death by the sword,3 whiİ8t 
Fa41 and the venerable Yahyi looked on.” 


1 The Banû Muhannah, an Arabian tribc, settled in North Africa, prelend- 

ed that they drew their desceot from this boy, whoın they called Sami' —(Ibn 

^aldûn’s Hist. of the Mustajamite Arabs). 

2 The dynasty of the Banu ’l-Aftas rcigned for some time atBadajos in 
Spain, but was overthrown by the al-Murâbits under the command of YOsuf Ibn 
Tâibifin in A. H. 4S6 {A. C. 1093).—The poem of Ibn ‘Abdun witb the com- 
rasntary of Ibn BadrOn wıll be published under the direetion of Professor Weyers 
of Leyden. 

3 Literally: It choked Ja'far ın making him swaUow the saliva of the 
cutting Steel, 
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la thc followİDg verses, Abû Nuwâs alludes to the circumstance 
mentioned by Ibn BadrOn; 

“Say to the trusty servant of God, the ofTspring of princes aad able 
nüers; ‘When you wish to make a traitor lose his head, slay him 
not with the sword, but maıry him to ‘Abbâsah’.” 

According to another statemcnt, (a desceruiant of 'Ali,) 
Yahy î Ibn ‘Abd Allah* 1, who had revolted against al-Rashîd, was 
given by him in charge to Ja'far who kept him prisoner in his house. 
This YahyS, having asked to sec Ja‘far, said to him: “Fear God, 
O Ja'far! in your conduct towards me, and avoid the risk of having my 
ancestor, the prophet Muhnnunad, for an adversary {on the day of 
Judgment); for I solemniy aver that I never excited a revolt.” 
Ja'far was touched with this apııeal, and replied: “Go to what 
country you lîst.” “I fear,” said Yahya, “lest I be arrested and 
brought back.” Ja'far therefore sent with him a person who 
conducted him to a place of safcty. When the news of this reached 
al-Rashid, be called Ja'far into his presence, and after a long con* 
versation, addressed him thus: “O Ja'far! what is Yahya doing?” 
To which Ja'far answered: “He is stili as he was.”—“Svvear by 
my life that it is so ” said the ISsalif; but Ja'far, after some moments 
of silence and hesitation, said: “No! I swear by your life that 1 
have set him free; for 1 knew that no evil was in him.”—“it was well 
done,” said the Kfealif; “you have not acted contrary tomyintentions.” 
■When Ja'far withdrew, al-Raşlüd followed him with his eyes and 
said: “May God slay me if I slay thee not!”—It is said that Said 
Ibn S''lim was asked what was the erime of the Barmakides which 
had merited the wrath of al-Raşhid, and that he ansvvered: “Of a 
verity! they committed nothing to warrant al-Raşhld’s conduct 
towards them; but thc day {of their prosperity and power) had been 
long, and that wbich continues long becomes irksome. There were 
persons, and those among the best of men, who werc fatigued with 
thc length of the Oıalif 'Umar’s reign, although the like of it was 
never seen for justice, sccurity, wealth, and victories; they also 


» Sce Abulfedac Annales, 1.11, pp. 60, 80; and M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, 
1.1, p. 4 of thc Arabic tex(, 

• The name of ‘Abd Allâh’s father is omitıed by de Slane. hshould 
beal-Husayn and according lo anoıhcr version nl-I^lSsan—Ed. 
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bore vvith impatiencc the sway of ‘Ut^mân; and both were murdered. 
Besides, al-Raşhîd saw that generosity had become their habitude; 
that the public were loud in their praise and that men's hopes were 
fixed on them and not on him. Less than this suffices to excite 
the jealousy of priiıces; so al-Raşhid conceivcd ill-will against 
them, vvreakcd his vengeance on them, and tried to find out faults 

H-hich he might reproach Iheni). Besides this, a certain degree 
of presumption was sometimes visible in the conduct of Ja'far and 
al-FadI (although Yahya was e.Ncmpt from it; for he had morc solid 
experiencc than the others and betler skill in affairs). This induced 
somc of their enemics, as al-FadI Ibn al-Rabi‘ and others, to have 
recourse to al-Raşhîd, from whom they concealcd the good done by 
the Barmakides, and only told him of their faults;'(r/;cy persevered in 
dus) tili they brought about what took place. After this, whcn any 
persons spoke ili of the Barmakides in al-Raşhîd’s presence, he wonld 
say: 

“Perdition to your fathcr'J blame them less, or fiil the void 
\vhich they have left.” 

Il is also staıed that the rıiin of the Barmakides was caused 
by a memorial vhieh was presented to al-Raşhid by an unknovm 
individual, and vvhich conta ined the following lines : 

“Say to God s trusty servant upon carth, him who has povver 
to loose and to bind: Behold, the son of Yahya has become a 
sovereign like youself; there is no difference between you! Your 
orders must yield to his, and his orders dare not be resisted. 
He has built a palace, of which the like was never ereeted by the 
Persian or the Indian {king). Pearis and rubies form its paveınent, 
and the floor is of amber and aloes-wood. We fear that he will 
inherit the cnıpire. when you are hidden in the tomb. ]t is only 
the insolcnı slave who rivals his master in splendour.” 


I Literally: No lathers to your fııthers. 
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On reading ıhis papcr, al-Raşhid conceived a secrct hatrcd for 
Ja‘far.—Ibn Badrûn relatcs that ‘Ulayyah, daughterof al-Mahdi,> 
said to al-Raşhid, afier thc fail of the Barnıakides: “My lord, l 
have not scen you enjoy a day of perfect lıappiness since you put 
Ja'far to deallı. Wlıy did you do so?” To this al-Raşhîd replicd: 
“My dcar life! if I llıought that cven my inmost garment knew the 
rcason 1 should tear it in pieces.”]—Ja'far was executed by al-Raşhîd’s 
orders at a place callcd al-‘Umr, in the province of al-Anbâr, on 
Sunday 30 Muharram (or on the first of Şafar), A. H. 187,* (cnd of 
January, A. C. 803)tl-—Al-Tabarî says in his Histoıy: “İn the ycar 


I 'Ulayyah, daughter of thc khalif al-Mahıli, vt as born A. H. 160 ( A. C. 
776-7). Her molhcr Maknünahh wasa slavc girl posscssingevery pcrfec- 

lion of mind and pereon, who had been bought by al-Mahdt for onc-hundred 
thousand dinârs (upwards of fifty thousand pounds slerling). By her charms 
she gained uI-Mahdi’s atfeetions lo such a degree that histvife al-Khayzuran could 
not repress her jcalousy, ‘Ulayyah also was cxtremely beautiful, bul her fore- 
hcad was rather high; to conceal this dcfcct, she wore a filet or diadem set with 
precious slones. She had nn exquisite taste for music, and in that art she sur- 
passed her half-brother İbrahim, whosc, talent was so eminent. The a irs and 
verses of her composition cxcited thc utmost admiration, and are mentioned 
\vith high eulogium by Abu ’l-Faraj al-Işpahânî, who has inserted a portion 
of them in his Kitâb al-Aghâni. İt was only during those periods of dehcate 
hcalth in which females are not allosvcd by thc Müslim law to fulfil thc duty 
of prayer (sec D’Ohssons Eıııpire Oıhoniatı, t. II, p. 39), that she indulged her 
passion for music and conviviality; but on her convalescence, poctry and song 
wcre discontinued, and she abstaincd from nabidh (see note 2, p. 89 ) her occu- 
pation was tnen to read the Qm'ân and other books. She used to verile poctical 
epistles to her frıends and to a slavc of al-P.ashid’s, named ToH ((jJ» r/etf). 
Some of thesc pieces were set by her to music and are stili preserved; they are 
short, but respire an ardent passion. Her brother al-Raşhid disapproved of her 
familianty with but aftervvards gavc him to her and authoriscd her to 
do with him as she pleased. Another slave called Ra^â "'^s also honoured 

by her affeetion and oelebrated in her verses. Her death took place A. H. 210 
(A.C. 825-6): she was then vvife to Müşâ onJıi-itf Ibo ‘Isâ Ibn Muhammad 
ıbn ‘An Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbâs, a member of the imperıal family.—(From 
the Kitâb al-Aghâiu, which contains a tong noticc on 'Ulayyah, ınterspcrsed 
>vith many curious aneedotes.) 

• Saturday, 28 January, A. D. 803.— Ed. 

) From “Al-Tabari says” to “Our fortune has passed away” on page 
104 is not inciuded in the autograph.— Ed. 
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186, al-Raşhîd made the pilgrimage with thc Barmakidcs. and 
arrived at Hîrah from Makkah in the month of Muharram, 187; 
hc stopped at the paiacc of ‘Awn al-‘lbâdi for somo days, and having 
then embarked, he dcscendcd the river to al-‘LJmr near al-Anbâr. 
On the eve of Sunday*, last of Muharram, he sent the eunuch Abû 
Hâşhiın Masrûr with Abü ‘Işmah I^ammâd İbn Salim and a troop 
of soliders to guard the issues of Ja'far’s house, and Masrûr wcnt in 
and found him engaged in a party of pleasure with Ibn Bakhtavshü* 
the physiciani and Abû Zakkâr al-Kalwâd3ni2 thc blind musician. 
Masrûr draggcd him out vioiently and led him to al-Raşhid’s man- 
sion, where he imprisoned him and shackIcd him with an ass’s 
fetters. He then informed al-Raşhîd of his arrival, and was ordered 
by him to behead him.”—Al-Xabari then gives in full the history of 
Ja'far.—Al-W<':qidi says; ‘‘Al-Raşhîd stopped at al-‘Umr, near al- 
Anbâr, on his return from Makkah in the ycar 187; he then wreaked 
his vengeance on the Barmakides and slew Ja‘far on the first of 
Şafar; his body he ordered to be gibbeted on one side of the bridge 
of Ba^dâd, and the head hc caused to be stuck up on the other.”— 
Another historian States that Ja'far’s body was gibbeted on the bridge 


1 This Was Gabriel Ibn BakhIavshO* Sec also thc Clıresronıaıhie, lom. I, 
page 53, and Russell’s Aleppo, vol. II, lippcndU, p. v. A long account of his life 
may bc found in the Tâi'ikh ol-ffııkaııin. 

2 Aboû Zakkâr l'aveuglc etajt un chantcur dc Bagılâd atlachc a la famillc 
des Barmckides, qui faisaient grand cas de lui et Ic cumbalient dc bicns. 11 
ctait aupres dc Dijafar ct lui chantait des vers exprinıant la pense quc la ınenacc 
de la mort esi ineessamnıent suspendue sur l’honınıc, lorsque Mcsrour enlra 
chargc des orcircs du calif Haroun ct fit traneher la tete a Dajafar, Ahou Zakkar 
demandu avec insıancc qu‘on luı donnat la mort a lui-mcme; Dijafar, disaıt-ıl, 
a ete mon bicnfaiıeur. il ine şerait trop dur dc lui survivre. Mesrour reırondıl 
qu’il allait consulter â cet egard la volonte dc Haroun. II ptorta au calife !a 
tete dc DJafar el lui repeta cc qu*Abou Zakkar avait dit. Cet aveuglc, dit Haroun, 
ıncriic qu'on sc ratlachc; informcioı duc traiıcnıent qu‘il reccviat de DJafar; 
jeveuxqu’on luıen alloue un seınhablc.— {Aghâni, tom ıv. fol Q8—ConiTiMnı- 
catcd by M. Causin dc Percc\al. Kcılnâdûııf means nati\’c of Kahrâdâ.a. town 
at two parasangs dıstanee from BagJjdâd.—(Abu ’l-Fidâ’s Geography, p. 303). 


Saturday is correcı word.— Ett. 
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opposite to al-Şarütl.—Al-Sindi Ibn Shâhik^ relates as follows: 
“1 was one night asleep in tlıe uppcr room of the guard-house, whiclı 
is on the \vestern side {of the Tigris), and 1 saw in a dream Ja‘far, wlıo 
stood before me in a robe dyed vvitlı saftVon, and recited these verses^ : 

‘{’Tis no\v) as if not a soul had ever lived betw'ecn al-yajün and 
al-Şafâ^. As if there had never bcen one friend in Makkah to 
hold evening converse vvith another! For we were its inhabitants, 
but we perished by the vicissitudes of time and the precariousncss 
of fortune. S’ 

On this I avvoke in terror, and related my vision to one of my 
friends, who answered: 'They are coııfusecl ıJreams^ and it is not 
ali which a man sees {in sleep) ihat will bcar interpretation.’ I 
then returned to my couch, but had scarcely closcd my eyes whcn l 
heard the challenge of the sentries and the guard, and the ringing of 
the bridles of post-horses,^ and a knoeking at the door of my 


1 Al-Şanıt is the name of the- caıval on which Baahdüd was bııih by al- 
Manşür.—t.Scc M. de Sacy’s note in the fııst vol. of the Chrestoınaıhif, p. 68.) 

2 İt appears from the sequel, ıhat nl-Sindi Ibn Shâhik was al-Raşhîd’s 
Şâhib al-Şhunah. or chief of the armed poliçe. Ibn Shhâik was a ıiativc of 
fndia and an enfranehised slavc of a!-Manşûr. He filled a number of clevaıed 
posts under the Abbaside KJtulifs: in the ycar 176 (A. C. 792). he was governor 
of Damascus; in 187, as appears by Ibn Kballikân’s citation, hc Şiilıib al~ 
Sbııriah, und at another period he acted as qâdî at Baghdâd, where hc dicd 
A. H. 204 (A. C. 819-20).— {\fir'âı at-Zamân, MS No. 640, fol. 41 verso.) 

3 These verses are taken from a well-known poem in vvhich ‘Amir Ibn 
al-yârith deplores the misfortıme of his tribe, the Jurhamiles, who had bcen 
guardians of the K<thah at Makkah, but were no longer in possession of that 
honourable oflfice.—(See the Excerplri ex AhulJ'ala in the sccond edition of 
Pocock’s Specimen Hist. Ar., page. 561; Flcisher's Annale.'^ Aıııei.slaıııicae, 
(p. 192.and Sehulten’s A-fom/menm Fe/nr/zoro Ar., p. I.) 

* ffaiün and Şafd are hills ncar Makkah. For Şofa sec Bıırckhardt’s 
Trarcls in AraMa, vol. I, p. 174. 

5 Litcrally: But wc were destroyed by the vicissitudes of nighis and slumb- 
ling fortunes. 

6 Qur'ân, sûrah., 12, ver. 44. 

7 İt would appear from this that a number of small bclls \vere faslened 
to the throıu-band of the bridles, as with the post-horsçs on the continent. 
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chamber. I ordered it to be opened, and the eunuch Sallâm al- 
Abraşh (whom al-Raşhid never sent out but on important business,) 
canıe upstairs. I shııddered at his sight, and my joints trembled, for 
1 imagined that he had got some orders conceming me; but he sat 
down by my side and handed me a letter, the seal of which I broke 
öpen, and lo! itcontained thesewords: O SindV. this letter is written 
wiıh our o\m lıand, and seated with the seal-ring which we wear on 
our Jînger; il will be presented toyouby Sallâm al-Abraşh', and as 
soon as you read it, even before you lay it out of your hand, go with 
Sallâm to the house of Yahyâ Ibn Khâlid. (may God not protect 
itim !) and having seized on him, put him in heavy irons and bear him 
to the prison in the City of al-Manşnr^, which is called fjabs al-Zanâ- 
diqah2 Order also your lieutcnant Bâdâm Ibn ‘Abd Allâh to go to 
al-Fadl's, at the same time that you ride off to the house of his father 
Yahyâ, before the news spread abroad: teli him t o do with al-FadI 
what you are ordered to do with Yahyâ, and let him take him to the 
same prison. On finishing with these two, send some of your men 
to seize on the children, brothers, and relations of Yahyâ.^” —Ibn 
Badrûn also relates the fail of the Barmakides with some additional 
circumstances which 1 am induced to give here in an abridged manner. 
After the passage relativc to Ja'far which has been cited above,^ 
he says: “Then {al-Raşhîd) called al-Sindi Ibn Şhâhik and ordered 
him to proceed to Ba^dâd and arrest secretly the Barmakides, 
their clerks and their relations, vvhich was done. Al-Raşhtd was 
then with Ja'far at al-‘Umr, near al-Anbâr. Ja'far was in his lodgings 
at the time, and had called in Abu Zakkâr and his slave giriş; the 
curtains (of the apartment) were closed, and Abü Zakkâr had sung to 
him this song ; 


' The ciiy of al-Manşûr; Bagijdâd, Tcunded by that khalif. 

2 Ifabs al-Zanâdiqalı, the prison for ZinJigs, or atheists.—Sce D'Hcrbclot; 
Zli> IJIK. 

3 The Manuscrıpıs and the printed tcxt have »s'J ,but Iread 
Jy.StOVjl,* 

* Sce abovc in this article. 

♦This is not in the autograplı buttheCairo edition (1948) tcxt corroborates 
M. de Siane’s reâdıng.— Ed. 
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'What want they with us? They never cease to vvatch us!* 
Their only thought is to detcct {tbe joys) which we conceal.’ 

And al-Raşhîd callcd his page Yâsir and said to him: ‘1 have 
chosen you for a business which 1 do not think fit to confide to any 
other 2; justify then the opinion vvhich 1 havc of you, and bewarc 
resisting mc, or you die’. —To this Yâsir answered: ‘'Were you to 

order me to kili ınyself, 1 would do it.’—‘Go thcn,’ said al-Raşhîd, 
‘and bring me immediately tlıe head of .la'far İbn Yahyii.’ Yâsir 
was confoundcd, and gave no answer. ‘VVretch!' exc!aimcd al-Raşhîd, 
‘do you hesitatc?’—‘It is a serious business’: replied the other; ‘would 
that T had died before this hour!’—‘Execute my orders!’ said the 
Khalif. Yâsir then went to Ja‘far’s, and found him in company 
with Abu Zakkâr, who was singing thcsc verses: 

‘Leave us not, for every man must meel dcath either in the 
night or in the day. Treasures, though well preserved, musl one 
day be exhausted. Could you be preserved from the allacks of 
misfortune, I should give my own wealth and that of my falher's 
to secure your safety.’ 

''{Yâsir then entered) and Ja'far .said to him; ‘I am happy to rcceive 
your visit, O Yâsir; but am displeased at your enlering without 
permission.’—‘My business,’ said Yâsir, ‘docs not admit of cere- 
mony’3. He then informed him of the orders which he had reccived 
from the Kîıalif. Ja‘far, on this, kissed Yrssir's feel and said: ‘Let 
me go in and make my will’—‘As for going in.' anssvercd Yâsir. ‘it is 
impossible for me to grant it; but make your will if you pleasc'— 
‘You arc under obligations to me,’ said .la'far,‘and you can repay 
them at the present moment only."—‘You will find me prompt to 
do any thing,’ said Yâsir, ‘c.scept to disobey the Commander of the 
faithful.’—‘Return then, saki Ja'far, ‘and teli him that you havc 


1 t.iıcralK: They sleı-p noı uf]' h.v; that is, ihcir vigilancc is never lııllcd so 
liiiu iitcii aü^:niiuıı i.'>dıawnolt ua. 

2 Uıcraliy: For \\liich I judge not fıı eiıher MubanunaU ur .‘Abd Allah or 
al-Qasiın 

> Literally: Is loo grave for that. 
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put mo to cleatlı; ifhc cxprcss his rcgret,. 1 slıall owe you my life; 
and if nol, you can fulfil your ordcrs.' -Mmpossiblc!’ said Yâsir.—‘Let 
mc ihcn go wiıh you lo his teni, ihat i ınay hcar thc answcr which he 
ınakes you, and if he persist in \villing nıy dcath, you can execute his 
commands.’- ‘To thnt I conscnı,' replicd the other. Hc then 
cnicrcd the teni of al-Raşbîd, who, on hcaring ihc noisc of his ap- 
proach. said to hini: *Havc you done it? l Yfısir told him what 
JaTar had said. ‘Vile \vrclch!’2 exclaimcd Ihc Bıalif, Tf you 
answer mc another word, I shall scjıd you before him {lo the ııexl 
h'orld.) Yâsir then rciired, and having put Ja'far to death, he 
carricd in his hcad and placcd ıt before the I^ulif. Hc looked al it 
for some time, and then ordered Y; sir to bring in two persons whonı 
lıc named. When they came, hc said to Ihcm; 'Strike off Yüsir’s 
hcad, for 1 cannot bear thc sight of Ja'far's murderer.!”—İn another 
part of thc book. Ibn liadrün relatcs this ancedote; D tring the 
pilgrimage, Ja'far had remarked al-Raşhîd’s cstrangemenl, and on 
arriving at Hıralı, he rodc out on business to a church, in which hc 
found a stone with something vvı ittcn on it, which hc did not under- 
sıand. Hc sent for iııtcrpreters to havc it cxplained, with llıe in- 
tcniion of drau ing from it an oınen rclativc to what he had to fcar 
or hope from al-Raşhid. The inseription was rcad, and it ran thus: 

‘In thc ycar that thc family of Mundhirî persihed. by the spot 
whcrc thc monk built Ihc church. tlıc hopes of the needy were üxcd 
on ihem no longer and thc criminal ceased lo fear theın. Their hair 
breathed the odour of musk aıul thc perfume of ambergris. which 
caused the rose to frown (wiıh Jealotısy). They became food for 
ıhc worms of the earth; thc patron had ceascd to exist, and those 
also who sought his favour’. 


• Literally: Whai is behind you? An expressioıı rreqııently used in thc 
sense of “What have you done?” 

2 Literally: O^ııgens pudenda matris wae\ a foul imprccalion, and veıy 
common io the mouths of the ancient Arabs. Sec another example in my Divân 
cl'Anıro V-Kais, page 20, nole. 

3 A sketeh of the history of this family tvıU be found in Pocock’s Spccimen 
Hia. Ar. 
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Ja'far, on hearing this, was dejectcd and said: ‘Our Fortune 
has passed away’!”]—AUAşma'i related this anecdote: “Al-Raşhid 
sent for me after he had put Ja'far to death, and on my arrival, he 
said: ‘It is for some verses which I wish you to hçar.’ 1 answered: 
*If it pleases the Commander of the faithful.’ He then repeated 
to me these lincs : 

“Had Ja'far apprehended death, a bridied courser had saved 
him; and precaution against (the stroke of) fato had placed him in 
an asylum whiclı even the eaglc would despair to reach. But when 
his day was come. no horoscope could repel misfortune from hini.” 

“I perccived that the verses were his own, and said: ‘They are 
the best verses on the subject’ and he said to me: ‘Rejoin now your 
Family, O Ibn Qurayb! if you like’ 

’^.It is stated that Ja'far, some day s before his death intended 
to ride to al-Raşhid’s, and called for an astrolabe that he might 
choose a (lucky) hour for the purpose]; he was then in his house 
situated on the Tigris, when a boat passed by with a man in it, who, 
although he did not see Ja‘far or know what he was doing, recited 
this verse: 

“In his ignorance he takes counsel of the stars, but the Lord of 
the stars does what He wills.” 

Ja'far. on this. thrcw down the astrolabe and rode out.—It is 
also related that on the morning after the night in which Ja'far ıvas 
put to death, a bili was found posted on thedoor of ‘Alî Ibn ‘Isâ I 
Ibn Mâhân’s palace at Khurâsân, containing the foIIowing lines 
written in a large hand : 

“The unfortunate sons of Barmak have been overwheImed by 
misfortune. Tlıeîr fate is an example for us, and let him who in- 
habits this palace take ıvarning”. 


l This ‘Ali Ibn ‘Tsû is spoken of in the lives ofTâhir Ibn al-Husayn and al- 
Fadi Ibn al-Rabi'. 

*( ] From “It is stated” to “bereft of its chitdren” on page 106 is not 
inciuded in the autograph.— Ed. 
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When Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah heard the news of Ja'far's death 
and the misfortune of the Barmakides, he turncd towards the 
giblah^ and said: “O my God! he relieved me from the wants of 
this wor!d; relievc him from the pains of the next!”—On the death 
of Ja'far, a great number of elegies were composed on him by the 
poets, in which they depiored his loss and the misfortunes of his 
family; the following verses on the subject were composed by al- 
Raqâşhi;2 

“Those whosc hearts werc free from anguish such as mine, 
enjoyed quict and repose; but sleep is not suited for my cyes. The 
passionatc lover is wakefu], but it is not love which prevents my eycs 
from closing. Those sad evcnts have avvokcn me; and when others 
yicld to slumber, sleeplessness is mine. İt vvas a heavy blow for me 
to lose those princcly stars by whose generous showers wc were 
watered whcn the skies wjthhcld thcir rain. Let beneficcnce and the 
world now say adieu to the giory of the Barmakides! Bcfore thy 
fail, O son of Yahya! 1 never saw one sword cul by another.3 By 
Allah! were it not through fear of informers, and of the Khalifs cye 
which slecpeth not, we should walk around thy gibbet [as round the 
ka'bah), and kiss it as men kiss the sacred stone.”4 

The same poet said, in a lament on the death of Ja'far and of his 
brolhcr al-FadI; 


1 Scc No. 16, noic on <tiblah. 

2 The poet Abu ’l-‘Abbâs al-FadI Ibn 'Abd al-Şamad al-Raqâ^i was 
born at Boşrah, but scttied at Baghdâd, wherc he celebrated in his vcrscs Ihc 
pniises of Hârün al-Rashid, al-Amin and the Barmakides: Hc and AbO Nuwâs 
wcrc constantly at enmity v/ith each other, and his prcıcnsion.s and pridc cucposed 
him to the attacks of ali the other poets of theday. (The khajîb’s Td/-ı*4 
Baghdad, No. 634, fol. 143:) The date of hla death is not given. 

î Thereis here a play upon words; ^L-». means a sword and metaphori- 
cally a prinee. 

* This is an allusion to the ceremony of ihc Tuwâf which consists in vy^lking 
a certain number of times round the'ka'bah, at Makkah, and kissing theblack 
Stone.—Sec Sale's tntroduetion to the Qur'ân and Burekhard’s Traveis in Arabia, 
vol. I, p. 172. 
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“Behold how the cutting sword of the Barmakides has been 
broken by that of the yashimites. Now that Fadi is dead, teli the 
camels that they may repose, > and teli misfortunes to come renewed 
each day.” 

Di bil Ibn ‘Alî al-Khuzâ‘i said, on the same subject : 

“On seeing the sword fail upon Ja‘far. and on hearing the 
E^alif’s hcrald cry vengeance on Yahya, I wept for the world {of 
vvhich they were ihe ornament), and I felt how true it was that the 
goal of human life is the quitting of the world.” 

And Şâlih Ibn Tarif said of them : 

“O for the sons of Barmak and the happy days {of ihcir po\ver)l 
with you the world Nvas {brilliant as) a bride; but now it is widowed 
and bereft of its children .] 

The apprehension of prolixity prevents me from giving numcrous 
passages from the eulogislic poems and the elegies composed on the 
Barmakides;*[the present articlehas already attained a considerable 
length; but this, it is true, was rendered unavoidable by the necessity 
of stating, in a connected manner, the particulars of their rise and 
fail.] Oiıc of the most singular exan>ples which history offers of the 
vicissitudes of fortuııe is thus related by Muhammad Ibn tiGhass- 
ân Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-H»şhimi, chief of the praycr at KûfahZ 
“On a certain day, vvhich was the Festival of Sacrifices,3 I went into 
my mother’s, and found with her a woman of respectable mîen, but 
dressed in shabby clothes. ‘Do you know who this is?’ said my 
mother.—‘No’, 1 replied.—‘This’ said she, ‘is the mother of Ja'far 
the Barmakide.’ On this I tumed tovvards her and saluted her with 
respect; we then conversed together for some time after vvhich I said: 


I He means that therc exısted no longer. a generous patron in the worId: 
and that the camels vvhich had bome him across the deserts to solicit Fa^l’s 
bounty might now eııjoy repose, as he should not require their Services again. 

1 One of the privileges posscssed by the governors of provinces was to 
preside at Friday prayers as the representative of the kbalif, but this Office was 
often fiUed by the 

> The Festival of Sacrifices is held on the 10 of Dh u ’I-Qa'dah. 

(/I ir an obylous mistake for — Ed.) 

* ( ] From “the present article’’ to “rise and fail” is not inciudcd io the 
autngraph.— Ed. 

t “Ghassan Ibn” is otnitted in tıanslation.— Ed. 
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‘Madam 1 what is the strangest thing that you have seen?’ To 
which she answered: ‘There was a time when this anniversary found 
me with four hundred female slaves standing behind me to await my 
orders, and yet I thought that my son did not provide for me in a 
manner adcquate to my rank; but now my only wish is to have two 
sheep-skins, one to serve me for a bed and the other for a covering.’ 
‘I gave her,’ said the narrator’ ‘five hundred dirhams, and she 
nearly died from excess of joy. She afterwards continued to visit 
us tili death placed a separation betvveen us’—I found the word 
'Untr, as here written, in a manuscript which had been read över and 
carefully corrected; Abû ‘Ubayd aI-Bakri2 says, in his Mu'jam {or 
dictionary of proper names), that in the expression Qiinyat al-Umr 
{celi of an ‘Umr;, the word ‘Untr means coment. 


130. JA’FAR IBN AL-FURÂT, CALLED ALSO IBN 
HINZÂBAH 

Abu ’I-Fadi Ja’far Ibn al-FadI Ibn Ja‘far Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Mösâ Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Furât, and gencrally known by the 
surname of Ibn Hinâzbah, was wazir t'' the Ikhşbîd family in Egypt 
during the protectorship*of Kâfur. When Kâfûr took the sovereign 
authority into his own hands, he served him in the same capacity, 
t[and he continued to act as wazir and direct the administration of 
the Egyptian and Syrian provinces for Ahraad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn al-Ikh- 
şhîd, on the death of Kâfur. He then seized on a numbcr of the great 


1 To avoid confusion, the Arabic words Yâ Umma {O mothrr\) are here 
rendered by madam. 

2 Abû ‘Ubayd ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abd aI-‘Azir al-Bakrî was a native of 
Cordova. Died A. H. 487. This is the author of the geographical work, a por- 
tion of which has been translaıed and published in the Noıices et Exıraiıs, tom. 
XII. For his life, sce Casiri’s Bibliolheca Arabica, tom. 11, p. 46; and for speci- 
mens of his poctry and the history of his ancestors and himself, sec Ibn aI-‘Abbar’s 
al-Hullal al-.Siyarah. fol. 82 et ret}. See also the translation of al-Maqqari by 
Mr. Gayangos, vol. I, p. 312. 

• “ Sovereignty” is proper word.— Ed. 

t I ) From “and he continued” tO “A.H. 358, (A.C. 969)” on page 109 is 
not inciudcd in the autograph.— Ed. 
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ofücers of the Kmpirc and extorted sums of money from theın; 
he arrested also Ya‘qvıb Ibn Killis. 'Mho Vfas (afierwards) wazîr 
to al-‘Aziz al-‘Ubaydı, and forced from him a sum of four thousand 
tive hundred din İrs. Ibn Killis was delivercd oul of his hand.s 
by the Sharîf Müslim al-flusaynîl *, in whosehousc hc lay concealcd 
for ^ time, and then fled secretly to Maghrib. Ibn al-Fur t was not, 
hoNvever, ablc to satisfy the csorbitant demands of the Kâfürites. 
the lkhşhîditcs2, the Turkish ıncrcenaries, and the other troops, as the 
persons who had farmed oul the ditferent branehes of the public 
rcven^c paid him nothing. His authority was shaken to such a 
degrec, thutlıc was twice obliged to conccal himself, whilst (a sedUious 
multitııde) pillagcd his palacc and the houses of some of his partisans. 
About this time Abû Muhammad al-fiusayn Ibn ’Abd AH h Ibn 
TuŞhj, prince of Ram!ah3 arrived at Mişr, and, having arrested 
Ibn al-Furst. he eaused him to be put to torture and inllicted onhim a 
heavy line. .A,l-Husayn then appointcd his own secretary al-FIasan 
Ibn J bir al-RiyâhH to the placcof wa7.ir, butthrough theintercession 


• The shırîl' Abü Ja'ahu Müslim Ibn 'Ubayd Allah Ibn Tâbir al-Husayni 
(descenticd from al-lfusayn grandson of Muhammad), sumamed also Müslim 
al-‘AIUN^i (descendant of‘Ati) and Abü Ja'l'ar al-‘Alawi, was an amir of eminent 
talents and merit; hc acted a conspicuous part at the capiurc of Mişr by the 
(TOOps of the Fatimite IsJıalif al-Mu'tz; (sec the life of the qâ'id Jawhar), and 
was treaıed with grc.it rcspcct and favour by that prince. Al-Mu‘Lrz having 
One day found in his palacc, or on the pulpit of the mosque, a picce of verse 
inviting him to prove the genuinencss of his dcsccnt from the lihalif hy 
obtainmg the consent of the Bınû Jâhir, Muslim's family, to a matrimonial 
aUiancc with his own. hc asked Müslim to givc one of his daughters in marriagc 
to his .son al-‘Arîı. Müslim refused on the plea that they wcre alrcady betrothed 
to rclativcs of his own family. Al-Mu‘izz was so highly dispicascd at the re- 
jeclion of his offer, that he imprisoned Müslim and seizcd on his property. From 
that period Müslim was never seen again; some say that he was put to dcath by 
the orders of the ılif, and others State that hc escaped from confinement, but 
perished ın one of the deserts of Hijâz. His grandson al-Hasan becamc sulfân 
of Makkah. (See ‘Umdat al-Tâlib, MS No. 636, fol. 206). 

â The Kâfürites wcre mamlüks of Kâfur, raised by him to placcs of high 
authority, The IkHibiditcs werc the manmiûlu and partisans of the IkJışhîdite 
family. 

î Al-Husayn Ibn Tugh) had been eleeted regent by the troops, during the 
minority of hb relation Abu ’t-Fawâri:'. Abmad Ibn 'Ali Ibn al-l|disllid. The 
{>oet al-Mutanabbi composcd some poems in hb honour. See No. 49. 

* İn two manuscripis of Abu ’l-Maljâsin’s History of Egypl, thb name is 
*ritten (al-Ziojöni), 

*AbQ Ja'far Müslim Ibn ‘Ubayd AUâh al-Sharif al-IJusaym b the full namo 
according to the auiograph.—fid. 
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of the şharîf Müslim, he set Ibn al-Furât at liberty, and rctired to 
Syria after entrusting him again with the government of Egypt. This 
happened at the beginning of the month of the latter Rabi‘, A. H. 
358 (February, A. C. 969)]. {Ibn aJ-Furftt) was learned himsclf, and 
loved learning in others; • [he taught the Traditions on the authority 
of Muhammad Ibn Hârün al-tladrami {native of Hadramaw\) and 
ıhc Traditionist.s of Baghdâd his contemporaries; he transmitted 
ıhem also as they had come down lo him from Muhammad Ibn 
Sa‘id al-Burjumî, a native of Emcssa, Muljammad Ibn Ja'far al- 
Kharâ’itU al-yasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Bastâm, al-yasan Ibn Ahmad 
al-Dârakî and Muljammad Ibn ‘Umlrah Ibn Hamzah al-Işpahânî. 
He related having heard rcad a Majlis, or confcrence, composed 
by ’Abd Ali h Ibıı .Muhammad aI-Baghawt 2 and that hc did not 
possess a copy of it; “If any one brings it to mc," said he, '‘I will 
make him a riclı man." V/hen wazlr of Egypt, hc used to tcach the 
Traditions by diciation,] and for that reason was visited by cminent 
persons from distant countries. The same motive induccd the 
i âfi? .Abu’l-Hasan al-Dâ.raqutnî to make the journey from Trâq to 
Egypt; t[and as the wazîr had the intention of composing a Mıısnad^ 
he corıtinued with him tili the work was finished.) Ibn al-Furât wrote 
also a treatise on the proper and patronymic names of men4, and 
some other works. The khatib Abü Zakariyi al-TabrIzî mentions, 
in his commentary on the poems of al-Mutanabbî. that this poet. 


' Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ja'far al-Kâarâ’ifî, author of the Makârim al- 
Akhiâcı and Other works, died al Jafl'a or ‘Asqalan in A. H. 328 (A. C. 939-40).— 
İAl-Dhahabi’s Trirıü al-lslâm; al-Yâfi‘ı). 

2 Abu ’1-Qâsinı ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad aI-Ba^awi was born at BagJj 
düd, A. H. 214 (A. C. 829). He was a hâftz of the highcst rcputatıon. Died 
A. H. 317 (A. C. 929). He composed a \fu'jam, er catalogue of the Compantoas 
of Muhammad.—{Tön^ al-lslâm. Hâjji ^alifah). 

3 Musnad-, a colleetion of Traditions, each of them accompanicd with the 
names of Tradiiionists by whom it had been handod down. 

4 A branch of the Science of the Traditions treats of the Traditionists, their 
names, country, credibility, ete. 

* [ ] From “hc taught the” to “Traditions by dıctation" is not incIi'.dcJ 
in the autograph.— Ed. 

t( ] From “and as the” to “wa3 finished." is not inciudcı' in the 
autograph.— Ed. 
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when he visited Egypt, celebrated the praises of Kâfur and the 
wazîr Ibn al-Furât in the gaşîdah of which the verses rhyme in R, 
and which begins thus : 

“Your love will appear vvhether you resist it or not.” 

He named it the Ja‘fariyah {after Ja'far Ibn al-Furât), having 
temıinated one of the verses with the word Ja'far, and inserted the 
words Ibn al-Furât in the following line : 

“I should have made a bracelet for the arm of him who announc- 
ed the news of Ibn al-Furât’s approach, and have rewarded the 
servant who shouted with joy.” 

As the wazir did not satisfy his expectations, he abstained from 
reciting this poem to him; and on setting out for Arrajân with the 
intention of visiting ‘A<#ad al-Dawlat, at whose court Abu ’l-Fa^l 
Ibn al-*Araîd, the wazir of Rukn al-Dawlat, was then residing, he 
changed the address of the gaşîdah, and converted it into a panegyric 
on Ibn al-‘Amid, whose name he inserted in place of Ib ı al-Furât’s. 
He composed some other pieces in prais; of Ibn al-‘Amid, but this 
is a splendid production. We shall insert hero another observation 
made by the same khatîb. where he explains al-Mutanabbi*s gaşîdah 
rhyming in A, which contains the account of his Journery to Kafah 
and the description of the places at which he stopped successively 
on the way; ın this piece the poct attacks Küfür in these terms : 

“What are the objects which raise the laughter of Egypt, laughter 
which nearly resembles weeping? There is a Nabatean from al- 
Sawâdl who gives lessons on the genealogies of the desert tribes; 2 
and a negro vvhose lip is half as large as himself, and whom they style 
the moon of darkness, When 1 praised that hippopotamus, my pieces 
were half poem, half incantation {to charm the brüte); and it was 
not so much to praise him as to satirize the human race. '”. 

On this the khafîb observes, that by the Nabatean he meant Ibn 
al-Furât, and by the negro Kâfûr; but, after ali, such an attack does 
not detract from their merit, for the noblest characters have always 


1 Al-Sawâdi Babylonian *Irâq. 

1 That is; he taught the history and genealogy of the ancient Traditionists. 

3 In praising Kâfur he satirized ali mankind, for so despicable a being as 
Kifür was among the best of them. 
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been subject both to blame and praise. —The wazir Abu ’1-Qâsiın al- 
Maghribî says in his Adah al-Khawâss: “in a conversation with the 
wazlr Ibn al-Furât, I quoted to him passages from the poems of al- 
Mutanabbi, and he betrayed, by the very excess of his approbation, 
his concealed (hatred) for the poet; he was afraid of appearing like 
one who was prevented by a feeling of private animosity from 
concurring with Ihe^ublicopmoni/espectingal-MutanabbVs eminent 
talent). He had been satirized by the poet, and that was the motive 
of his enmity towards him.”—The birth of Ibn al-Furât took place 
on the 3 ofDhu ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 308 (April, A.C. 921).; he died 
in Egypt on Sunday, 13 of Şafar (or of the first Rabi‘), A. H. 391 
(January, A. C. 1001).t Prayers were said över him by the qâdi 
Husayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Nu'mân*: and he was interred in 
the lesser Qarâfah, where this tomb is stili conspicuous.—Thâbit 
Ibn Qurrâ says in his History2 that Hinzâbah was the name of his 
father’s mother. This word, when used as an appellative noun, 
means a short and corpulent female. —The hâfi^ Ibn ‘Asâkir speaks 
of this wazir in his History of Damascus, and mentions the following 
verses as composed by him : 

“He who humbleth his soul, preserveth it in repose, and passeth 
his night free from anguish. The storm, in its violence, throweth 
down only the loftiest trees.” 

The same vvriter says: “He was very beneficent towards the 
inhabitants of Makkah and Madînah; he purchased a house in the 
latter city, close to the mosque, and separatcd by a wall only from 
the tomb of the Blessed Prophet. He directed, by his will, that he 
should be buried in this house, and he enjoined the ^arj/i3 to carry 
that into effect. When he died, his bier was borne from Egypt to 


t Husayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Nu'mân was grand Qâdi of Egypt under 
the Fatlniite rkhalif al-Hâkim, who put him lo death, A. H. 395 (A. C. 1005). 
{Exposede "Hisloire des Druzes, tom. 1, pagcs 29S, 308, 314, 316). 

î Sec No. 125. 

1 A family of şb^rifs, or descendants of Mutıaı-ımad, were then governors 
of Makkah and Madinah. 

•15 April— Ed. 

tSunday fell on 13 Şafar coıresponding to 12 January and on the 13 of Fini 
Rabi* it was Monday 10 Fcbniary.— Ed. 
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those two cities, and (on i/s approach to Madinah), the şharifs wcnt 
forth to mcet it in acknowIedgenıent of the benehts they had received. 
They bore the body to Makkah and made the pilgrimage with it, 
visiting the temple, walking round it, and stationing at Mount 
'Arafat. They then brought the corpse to Madinah and interred 
it in the house of which we have spoken.” This is in contradiction 
vvith wbat 1 said above, and God best knows the truth! I shall only 
observe that the tomb of wlıich I have spoken, 1 myself have seen 
in the Qarâfah, bearing the following inscription; “This is the 
tomb of Abu ’l-Fa^l Ja'far İbn al-Furât.” I have since found a note 
in the handwriting of Abu ’1-Qâsim Ibn al-Şûfî, in vvhich it is stated 
that the waz]r was buried in the audience-hall of his great palace, and 
that the body was aftervvards removed to Madinah. 

131. IBN AL-SARRÂJ AL-QÂRI AL-BAGHDÂDI 

Abû Muhammad Ja'far İbn Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn İbn Ahmad 
İbn Ja'far al-Sarrâj (the saddler), surnamed al-Q5ri al-Baghdâdi 
(the Çur'ân-reader of BaŞhdâd), was ıhc clıief hafif and the most 
learned man of the age. He composed some admirable works, 
such as the Masâri‘-al- U shsh âu (Death placeş of Lovers). He 
taught the Traditions on the authority of Abû ‘Ali Ibnl Şhâdân, Abu 
’1-Qâsim İbn Şh hîn2 al-Khallâl3, al-Barmaki, al-Qazwînî, İbn 
Glıaylân^ and others. His disciples were nuraerous, and among 


1 İn the Arabic text the wor<l j}l*{lbn) has becn unintentionally omitled. 

2 The hâfi? Abû Hafş 'Umar İbn Alımad a1>Baghdâdi, surnamed İbn ghabin, 
composed a great nuinber of \sorks; al-Husayn, son of the khalif al-Muhtadi 
BiUah, States that they amountcd to Ihrec liundred and thirty; among the number 
was a commcntary on the Qur'ân in one thousand parts, or quircs; a collecıion 
of authenıicaıcd Traditions stül more voluminous; and a historical work in onu 
hundred and fifty quires; this last is raenıioned l»' Hüji Khalifah under the 
titleof Kaşhf al’Mamâlik (Flugel’s edition, t. II, p. ]>18). Died A. H. 385 (A. C. 
995-6).—(Al-Yafil.) 

3 The bâfi; Abû Muhammad al-Hasan İbn Muhammad at-B%allâl was a 
preacher and traditio.nist of Baghdâd. He wrotc some \vorks and taught the 
Traditions on the authority of the Şâbit.u of Bukllâri and Müslim. Died A. H. 
439 fA. C. 1047).—(Al-Yâfi'D- 

* ThchSfi? Muhammad Ibn Muhammad IbnGhaylân died A. H. 440 (A .C. 
1048-9).—(Abu ’l-Fıdâ.) 

•The autegraph and Cairo edition (154?) have (he wcıd ,v'. 
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thcnı \v.ıs thc Hcfif al-SiIafî, who was proud of citing the authority 
of suciı a mastcr, alli’.ough hc hiınself had met and studied under 
the Principal Traditionists of thc time. İbn al-Sarrâj has composcd 
somc good poctry, of wlıich we may give Ihc fo]Jcwing spccimcu : 

“The caravan departed, and, from afleetion towards them, my 
tears gushed forth. The voice of separation incited them to abandon 
the place of thcir dvveliing, and they loaded their canıels. Say to 
those travellers who have journeyed out of my sight, although they 
are lodged in my heart, ihat they spilt my blood on thc morning of 
departure, although I committcd no erime. What harm wouId it 
have done them, had they sulTcrcd mc to qucnch my thirst for their 
society with repeated draughts?” 

By thc same {to his mistress): 

“You promised to visit mc every moıılh; visit me no\v! the 
month is finished, visit mc! The space vvhich scpaıatcs us extcnds 
from thc river al-Mu‘ai! to thc tovvn of Şhahruzûr. The months 
of your forccd absence are a rcality, but the month of our rcunion 
is an iliusion.’T 

The kdtib Tmfid al-Dîn gives thc folIowing liucs, by thc same 
author, in his Kharidah : 

“The hoary-headed pretender to youth dyes his bcard with woad, 
to prevent it from giving him thc lie.” 

İbn al-Sarrâj was born towards the end of the year417, orthe 
beginning of 418 (February, A. C. 1027); thc Şharif Abu ’1-Ma‘mar 
al-Mubârak İbn Ahmad İbn *Abd al-‘Azîz al-Anşari says, in his 
Wafayâl al-Ş!huvakh {Obiluary of thc Sh'U'kh's). that his birth took; 
place at Baghdâd. A. H. 416. He dicd at Brıghdâd on thc eve of 
Sunday, 21 of Şafar, A. H. 500 (October, A. C. 1106), and was buricd 
at thc gate of Abrez. 


I The original is remarkable for an ingeniou.'! play upon words, by which 
thc poet is cnablcd lo ıcmıinatc cach of ılıe th:ce verse-s \vilh thc syllablcs 
fhahruzurt. İn thc s:cond linç, hovvevcr, hc has committcd a fault; for ah- 
ruutr, thc pame of thc town, is in tlıc accıısaüvc casc, and shnuld bc 
pronounced Shahruiûnı. —(Al-Yafi'i). 

* 21 October.— Ed. 
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132. ABU ’L-MA’SHAR AL-BAL^I 

Abu ’I-Ma'şhari Ja‘far Ibıı Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhl 
{nativc of Balkh). the celebrated astrologer, was the great mastcr of 
his age in that art. He composed a number of instructive works on 
the Science of the stars, such as the MudkhU {introductiori), the Zayj 
iastronomical tables), the Uirtf (Ihotısaııds)^, ete. He was singularly 
fortunate in his divinations. I have read in a colleetion of aneedotes, 
that he was in the service of a prince who wished to arrest one of 
the great offıcers of his kingdom, who had committcd somc erime and 
then concealed himself through fear of punishment. As this oflficer 
was aware that Abu ’I-Ma‘şhar would discover him by means of 
the operations which he employed for fîndingout treasures and things 
hidden, he thought of doing something to bevvilder the astrologer 
and baffle his penetration; and he remained therefore some days 
seated on a golden mortar which he had placed in a vessel containing 
blood. The prince, being unable to discover him, notvvithstanding 
the strictest perquisitions, sent for Abu ’l-Ma'şhar and ordered him 
to employ his usual processes and find out in what place the officer 
was; the astrologer, after ereeting a seheme by vvhich he might makc 
the discovery, remained for a time in silent amazement; and on the 
prince’s asking him the cause, replied that what he saw was most 
extraordinary; the man whom they wished to discover was on a moun- 
tain of gold, which mountain was in a sca of blood. “And I know 
not,” said the astrologer, “of any place in the world such as that.” 
On this, the prince ordered him to observe anew the aspect of the 
heavens, and e-tamine again by means of another scheıne. The result 
was the same, and Abu ’1-Ma‘şhar dcelared that he had never met 
with the like before. The prince, having lost ali hopes of discovering 
the oflfender by this means, dcelared by proclamation that he would 
pardon the man and the person who harboured him; and he gave 
public proofs of the sincerity of his intentions. The officer’s ap- 


> This astrologer is bet'er ltnown in turope by ıhe corruptcd nan'e of 
Aibumaser. C^siri has given the lisi of his works in the Biblioıhcca Anıbica, 
tom. 1, p. 351, after the Târildı a/-4/uAomâ. A number Of his astrologlcal worlcs 
are to be found in the Bib. du Roi. 

1 Sce Casiri, pagc 851. 
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prehensions beiııg thus allaycd, he Icft his hiding-place and presentcd 
himseir before the prince, who, on learning from him where and in 
what manner he had been concealed, was struck vvith admiration at 
thc artifîce he had employcd and the skill of Abu ’1-Ma‘şhar in making 
thc discovery.—Other anecdotcs are rclalcd of his successful divi- 
ations. He dicd A. H. 272 (A.C. 885-6).— Balkhî means native of 
a large city in Khur s n, which was taken by al-Ahnaf İbn 
Qays al-Tamimi in the khılîfat of ‘Uthmân. Al-Ahnaf was 
proverbial for his pnıdence: his life shall be givcn in the leticr Dad .— 
{See al-Ifâh hâk.) 


133. JA‘FAR İBN HAMDAN AL-ANDALUSI 

AbO ‘Ali Ja'far ibn ‘Ali İbn Alımad ibn Hamd&n al-Andalusİ, 
prince of al-MasiIah and amir of the province of al-Zâb in Ifrîqiyah, 
was a generous patron and friend to men of learning; a number of 
admirable poems, beautiful beyond description, were composed in 
his honour by Abu ’1-Qâsim İbn Hâni. It was this poet who made 
the following verses in his praise ; 

“There are two things of which the languor is unequallcd in the 
world; my body (consumed wiıh love) and the dark enchantingi eyes 
{of my mistress). There are three brilliant luminaries—the sun, the 
bright moon, and Ja‘far.” 

As for thc long gaşidahs {tvhich ibn Hâni made on him, ihey are 
so generally known that) it is useless to give extracts. AI-Masilah 
was founded by ‘Ali father of Ja'far, and it is knovvn to this day by 
the name of Masilah bani Hamdân {the Masîlah of the Hamdânfamify). 
The hatred which subsisted between him and Zir İbn Manâ d, 
ancestor to al-Mu‘izz Ibu Badis, and their mutual conlestations led 
to a war, and a terrible battie ensued in which Zirl was slain. Bulukkin, 
whose life has been already given (no. 116), succceded his father Zirl, 


1 Encha'iıing: literally bahyhııian. An alhısion to the angeis Hârüt and 
M.^rûl, who taught men sorcery at Bâbcl. (Sce Our'ân, sürat 2.) 
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and acqulred such superioriiy that Ja'far, fıııding it iınpossible to 
resist him, abandoned his kingdom and flcd to Spain, whcre hc was 
killed A. H. 364(A. C. 974-5). Such is the summary of lıis adventures, 
whicl) are too long to be rclatcd in detail .—Masilah is a city iû 
thc province of al-Zâb, a rcgion in Ifr qiyah. 


134. JA‘FAR IBN FALAI^ 

Abü ‘Alî JaTar Ibn Falih al-Kut mî {belonging to the Berber 
iribe Kutâmah) was onc of al-Mu‘izz al-'Ubaydi’s gcııcrals, and was 
sent by him \vith al-Qâ’id Jawhar (whose life wi]l be given later), to 
make thc conquest of Egypt. Hc was thcn directed by Jawhar to 
proceed to Syria, and hc took thc town of Ramlah in thc month of 
^u’I-Qa‘dah, 358 (Scptcmber, A. C. 969), and thc city of Damascus 
in Muharrara, 359, after somc rcsistancc from the inhabitants. He 
thcn went to al-DakkahI on the rivcr Yazid, outside of Damascus, 
and from that place he marched, though unwell, to meet al-Iiasan 
Ibn Ahmad al-Qinniti2, surnamed al-A'şam, who was advancing- to 
attack him. (Jn the combat which ensued) Ja‘far was takcn prisoncr 
and slain by al-Qirmit ; a great number of his followcrs fell in thc 
action. This happcned on Thursday, 6 Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, 360 (Sep- 
tembcr, A. C. 971)«. After his death, the follovving lines (it is said) 
wcre found written on thc door of Ja'far’s palace: 

“Thy inhabitants, O mansion! havebecome the sport of Fortune; 
Fortune hath destroyed them, and they are dispersed never to meet 
again. Wherc are those whom we önce saw residing in thce, and 
by thc hands of whom Fortune inflieted evil and pourcd forth 
benefits?” 

Ja‘far was a chicf of high authority, and his praises were often 
sung by thc poets; thc lines vvhich follow were composed on him 
by Ibn Hâni; 


1 According to thc Marâiid, a\-DakUah is a village near Damascus. 

2 Al-Qinnîti {the Qarmnt or Kcrmalian)', Ibn Khallikân, in another part 
of his work, sıys that this name İs pronounccd ııl-QirmUi. 

•31 August.— Ed. 
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“In questioııing the {returning) caravans, I İcamcd e.Tcclleal ncws 
of Ja'far Ibn Falâb; and, by Allah! wheıı we met, my ears had not 
heard anything superior to what I witncssed with ray cyes.” 

Those two verses are gcnerally said to have becn made by Abü 
Tammâm on the qadî Aljraad Ibn Abî Duwad, and according to thera 
the first verse ends thus: I learned excellent news of Ahmad Ibn 
Duwâd; but this is a mistake, for the name is not Ahmad Ibn Duvvâd, 
but A hmad Ibn Abî Duwâd, and theraeasure of the verse does admit* 
of the latter rcading. 


135. JA'FAR IBN ^AMS AL-KHILÂFAT 

Abu ’I-Fadi Ja‘far Ibn Şhams al-Khilâfat {sun of the khalîfat) 
Abı ‘Abd Allah Mubammad Ibn Şhams al-KhilSfat al-Mukht ral- 
AfdalI, sumamed Majd al-Mulk {glory of the kingdom), was a poet of 
talent and celebrity. He wrote a great deal, and books transcribed 
by him are in high request for the elcgance of the handwriting and 
their correctness. Some of his works are corapilations, and contain 
pieccs, the elegance of which proves the goodness of the (töste which 
presided. at their) seleclion. His collectcd poetical works are of 
considerable merit; the follovving passage, coraposed by him, I found 
in his own handvvriting : 

“Distress is follovved by happiness, and soon perhaps may be 
heard the harbinger of speedy bliss. Consider also that the evil which 
ccaseth is preferable to joy just passing away.” 

The follovving lines werc made by him on Ibn Şbukr Abü 
Muljammad ‘Abd Allâh Ibn ‘Alil, wazir of al-Malik aI-‘Âdil and of 
his son al-Malik al-Kâmil: 


1 Sec No. 88, note on '. 

•It ıhould be “not admit”— Ed. 
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"Fcar induccs pcople to praise thee with their tongues, and they 
pronounce in your presence the highest eulogiums. I may yet livc, 
however, to see the time in which those tongues shall be loosenedl 
\and speak the truth)." 

One of our literary men at Cairo told me, in reciting these 
verses, that they were by İbn Şhams al-Khilâfat; but I met witb them 
afterwards in an old book containing a colleetion of diiferent pieces, 
and there, the author is not named. The peculiar cast of İbn Şhams 
al-Khilâfat’s poctry merits approbation. He was born in the month 
of Muharrem, A. H. 543 (A. C. 1148), and died on the 12 Muharram, 
622 (January, A. C. 1125)* at a place called al-Kam al-AIımar {the 
red mound) outside Cairo .—Af dalı is a title given to the persons who 
were in the service of al-Afdal Am r al-JuyüşJı, {the wazîr} of Egypt. 
Şhams al-KhiI&fat, this poet’s father, was born A. H. 520 (A. C. 1126), 
and died inDhu ’l-Hijjah, 569 (A. C. 1174). 

136. THE amir JA‘BAR 

The Amir Ja'bar ibn S8.biqal-Quşhayri, sumatned Sâ.biq al-DIn 
(the surpasser in religion), is the person after whom the castlc of Ja'bar 
obtained its name; but the sole Information that I have been able 
to procurc respeeting him amounts only to this: he was advanced 
in age and blind; he had two sons who robbed on the highway and 
rendered the roads dangerous; the castle continued in his possession 
tiU taken from him by the sultân Malik ŞhâLh, son of Alp Arsilân 
(whose life shall be given). Ja‘bar was killed afterwards in the 
beginning of the year 464 {A. C. 1071-2). These particulars I found 
in a Lislorical work, but some doubts remain on my mind as to 
their exactness; for the sultân Malik Şljâh did not comc to the 
throne till the death of his father Alp Arsil n, who was slain A. H. 
465 (A. C. 1072): unless, indeed we suppose that he took the castle in 
his father’s lifetime, and was then aeting as his lieutenant. The 
date of Ja'bar’s death may however be erroneous.—My objcct in 


I Literally: Thinkest thou that time may delay the term of my life, $o that 
1 may livc tül the loosening of the tongues? 

*24 January, 1225. There is a misprint in dc Slane’s edition.— 
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noticing tlıis diflîculty was to prcvcnt thc rcadcr from supposing 
that thc fault originatcd wiıh mc, or that I passcd ovcr it without 
pcrceiving it; but I have bccn since cıtablcd to verify thc circum- 
stance, and I fmd that Malik Şhâh, in his cxpcdition to Alcppo, A. H. 
479, took this castlc, and put Ja'bar to dcath on bcing informed of 
his evil conduet. It was also named al-Dawsariyah after its founder 
Dawsar, a pagc of al-Nu‘m n İbn al-Mun^ir, king of Hirah, who 
lıad placcd him there to guard thc Syrian fronlicrJ— The word 
Ja'har signiHcs in Arabic short and thick. 


137. naşir .^L-DIN J^QAR 

Abû Sa‘îd Jaoar İbn Ya‘qûb al-Hamadani {native of Hamadân), 
and surnamcd Naşir al-Din {defender of rcli^ion*), was governor of 
Moşjl, having bcen appointcd by ‘Inr.âd al-Din Zinki, lord of Moşul, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, as his licutcnant in that city. Mc was 
tyrannic, unjust, a shedder of blood, and a violator of property. 
Having strcngthencd thc wa!ls of Moşul, he was adnıiringJhc solidiiy 
of their construetion, whcn a nıadman cricd out to him in thesc 
sensible terms: "Arc you able to build a wall vvhich may arrest 
thc course of approaching fate?”—During his government, Moşul 
was closcly besieged for a time by thc K.3jalif al-Mustarşhid; but 
Jaqar, who had already fortificd and cntrcnchcd thc city, resisted 
thc attacks of thc Kbalif, frusiratcd his cflbrts, and forccd him to 
retire. This \vas in thc monlh of Ramadan, A. H. 527 (July, A. C. 
1133). Farsıı^ Şhfıhl al-Khafâjî, a son of thc Scljûq Sultân Muh- 
mûd, was then at Moşul; but it is slated by Jbn al-AthIr, in his 
Hislory of the Alâbeks, that the Khafâji who was at Moşul during 
thesc cvents, was Alp Arsilân {another) son of {the sul(ûn) Mahmûd. 
This young prince had bccn confıdcd to thc carc of Zinki, who 
received, for that rcason, thc titlc of Atabek-, this word mcans a 


> See, howevcf, Frcyiag’s proverbs of :ıl-MaydAai, p. 178. 

2 This nüme is albO wrii!cîi »Lî Â farükh .Shâh. 

• " Supporler of religion" would be morc appropriale liılc.— Bd. 
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brînger up of princes; atn inTurkish signifying/a/Acr, and bek, amir. 
As Jaqar was frequcntly in opposition to al-K^arâji and thwarted 
him in his projects, thc latter took thc opportunity of Zinki’s de- 
parture for thc siege of al-Birah, to arrange, with somc of his parti- 
sans, a plot for thc death of Jaqar. On thc 8, or (according to 
some) on Thursday, 9 ofDhu ’l-Qa‘dah,A. H. 539 (May, A. C.1I45),* 
Jaqar procccded to thc palace, that hc might pay his salutations 
to thc prince; and was thcrc attacked and slain by thc conspirators. 
Zink thcn appointcd a ncw govemor namcd Zayn al-Din ‘Alî İbn 
Baktikin, who was father to Mu^affar al-Din, lord of Arbela: 
Zayn al-Din was an upright man, and govcrncd his subject with 
justicc. Zinkî on his rctum to Moşul conSscatcd Jaqar’s property, 
scizcd on his trcasures, and cxtortcd largc sums from his rclations 
and thc pcrsons in his service. Jaqar had nominated to a place of 
authority in Moşul one al-QazwInî, a wicked wrctch, whose tyranni- 
cal conduet excited general complaint; he was therefore obliged to 
appoint another, namcd ‘Umar Ibn Şhitklah, whose administration 
was also very bad: on this, thc foIIowing lines were composed by a 
native of Moşul, AbO ‘Abd Allah al-F(usayn Ibn Afemad Ibn 
Mut^ammad Ibn Şhaqâqâ, who died A. H. 533 (A. C. 1138-9). 

“O, Naşir al-Dîn! O, Jaqar! a thousand Qazwinîş rather than 
one ‘Umar! If God flung ‘Umar down to hcU, hell would complain 
of his wickedness.” 

Jaqar is a foreign name, and 1 belicve that he himself was 
a mamlük. 


138. JAMIL THE POET 

Abu* Amr Jamil, the celebrated poet and the lover of Bu^aynah, 
was son of ‘Abd Ali h Ibn M ‘mar İbn Şubat;, Ibn Zaby&.n Ibn 
Hunn İbn Rabî‘ah Ibn Çar m Ibn Dubbah Ibn ‘Abd Ibn Kattır Ibn 
‘Udhrah Ibn Sa‘d Ibn Hudhavm Ibn Zayd Ibn Layt^ Ibn Sûd İbn 
Asi m İbn Al]; flbnQud ‘ah. Jamil was one of the famous Arabian 


• 2 or 3 May.—fi/. 
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lovers: his passion for Bu haynalı commenced vvhen hc was a boy; 
on attaining manhood he asked her in marriage, but met with a 
refusal, and he then coınposcd verses in her honour and visited her 
secreily at Wadi ’1-Qurfil, whcre shc resided. His poetical composi- 
lions nre so iveli known that it is needless to quotc any of them. 
İbn ‘Asâkir rclates, in his Hisrory of Danıascus, thal a person said to 
Jamil: “If you read the Qur'ân, it would be more profitable for 
you ıhan composing poetry;” to which Jamil rcplied; “Thcrc is 
Anas Ibn Mâlik2 who telis ine that the Bicssed Prophet said: ‘Wis- 
dom is ccrtainly (/o bc c.x fracled) from some poetry.’” * [Jamil and 
Buüjaynah, who was surnaıncd umm ‘Abd al-Malik, both belonged 
to the tribc of ‘Udhralı; beauly and truc love abounded in that 
tribc; it was said to an Arab of (lıc Descrt, a mcmbor of the tribe of 
‘U^rah ; "VV'hat is the matter with your haaris? Tlıey are as the 
hearts of birds, and dissolve away likc salt in waler. Why havc 
you not more fırmness?” To llıis the other replicd; *‘Wc scc eyes 
of which you do not sec the like.”— Anothcr Arab being asked to 
what faınily hc bclongcd, made this ansvver: “I anı of a people v/lıo, 
vvhen tlıcy are in love, die.” A girl, vvho hcard him say this, cx- 
claimed: “By the Lord of the Ka'bah! This man bclongs to the 
tribe of ’Udhrah.”—Tlıc author of the Kitâb al-A Skâni says: 
“Kutiayyir, the lover of ‘Azzah, handcd dovvn by tradition the poems 
of Jamil; Jamil handed dovvn those of Hudbah ibn Kiaş^ıramJ; 


I VVâJi ’I-Qurâ is ılıs ıiams of a ılrlicioııs vallcy n«ar Madinah much cclc- 
bratcd by the poets. 

a \ celcbrated Companinn of the Prophet. Sec No. 103, nolc on Anas. 

3 Kııdbatı İbn khiılir.Tm bclongcd lo ıhc tribe of ‘Amir İbn ‘Abd Alliih 
Ibn Ch Jbyân. He lıvcd in tl'.c first century of IslamLsm, and w;\s celebrated as One 
of the greaıest [»ets among the Arabs. In a pilgrimage made by him to Makkah 
wiıh some of his family, hc had a dispute with Ziyâdah Ibn Zayd, one of his 
relaıions, and killcd him. Sa'id İbn al-'Asi, the governor of M ıdînah. caused 
İlim tobcarrcsted and sentN.fore the kh.'ilif Mn‘âwiyah. Mis poetiral rcpuıaıion wa.s 
.so great that Mu‘âwiyah did ali hc coeld to savc hım. but the family of Ziyâdah 
wouId conscıU to no arrungement, and rcfuscd wıth disdam the legal ransom, 
though augmemed to ten times its amount: they insisted that Hudbah should 
be kept in prison tili the majority of Ziyâdah’s son, al-Misw ır, to svhom, as the 
ııcarcst heir, pertained the right of avenging Ziyâdah’s blood, Hudbah remained 
in prison for some years, and c.vcitcd general sympathy by his conduet, but 
ıhc family of his vietim was implacable, and al-Miswar, on coming of age, bc- 
headcd him in the presence of the inhabitants of Madinah .—\ very fuU and 
curious narrative of thisevent is given in the ffamâsah. p. 233, et scq. 

• ( ] From “Jamil and nıth ıynıh” to the enJ of the notiecon pagc 128 is 
not inciuded io the autograph.— 
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Hudbah, those of Hu^ay’ah; yutay’ah*, those of Zuhayr Ibn Abi 
Salmâ2, and of his son Ka‘b Jbn Zuhayr.” The follovving verscs 
are by Jamîl : 

“You told me, ıny two friendsî, thal Taynı ^ was the abode of 
{my mistress) Layla when summer önce set inS. But now the 
montlıs of summer have passed away from us; why thcn does 
absence cast Layi into {distant) regions?” 

Some persons insert thesc verscs in a .gaştdah by Majnûn, 
the iovcr cf Layîâ,6 but they are not by him.—Taymâ \vas a station 
frequcnlcd solely by the tribe of‘U^rah.—In the same poem from 
which these verses are taken, Jamil says : 

‘‘You have continued, O Buthaynah! {to lorme/ıt me), so that 
the turtle-dovc would sympalhize wilh me, werc I, in the ardour 
of my passion, to awaken its complaints with mine. The Jealousy 
of spies only increased my lovc, and the prohibitions of my frieads 
only made nıe persevere. This distance whiclı separatcs us has not 
rcndered me indifferent, and wcary nighis have not forced me to 
renounce you. O thou whosc lips are a swect source, knowcst thou 
not that 1 languish with llürst on the day in wnich I sec not thy face. 
I often feared that death might sürprize me svhilst my soul needcd 
thee, as stili it does.” 

Ku hayyir, the lover of ‘Azzab, used to say: “By .Allâh! Jamil 
was the best poet among the Arabs wnen hc said: You told me, my 
two frieiuls, eic .—The foilovving liıies are by Jamil : 


1 Scc No. 91, nolc on ftıııa/aJı. 

2 1 his is One of ıhc auıhors of the seven M'uaUaqahs\ his son Ka’b was 
öutlaucu by Mubammau, buı ıcccıvcv hıs puruon in ıhc iıiiıih ycar ol ıhc hijıah, 
alıcı- ıccimıg lu ıhc l'ıuplıcı ıhc ccıcbıaıcc poenı caııcıı ıhe hurauh. An accounl 
Ol uıs luc is gıven by Hulcssor hıcyıag ın lus cuııion ot ıhai potm. 

î Scc No. 52, note on "my two triemis.” 

* 1 ayma is siıuaıed on the fronıier beıwccn Aıabia and Syıia, 

î Lilerally; V»hcn summer had cast anehor.—^ll.c ncır.i’.ttic tribes renr.cved 
towarus ıhe norıh in suo'jncr, anu Layıâ’s lamiiy, ı^hich pıcbabıy ftequtı.ted 
khjaz in ıhc ccxıi seasoiıs, vıcnı lo ıhc nciEİıtcuıhcca ol 'layn.:ı, that ıhey n.ight 
fecM incir ılocks in a morc ıcmpcratc regıon, Vrhen ıhe heat hau orico up ıhc 
herbage m ıhc sution where ıhcy had passcn ıhe Mİnıcr. 

S See M. de Sacy’s Anthologie grammaıicale, p. 150. 
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"I conceal the secret of my love* and should fsel hanny were 
you to know that you are (ever) remembered with sinccre (ajfaction), 
and that the day in which I mcel you not. nor see your mcssenger, 
seems to me like months. Were it impossibie for us to maet again 
one day, O then, may I meet a speedy death!” 

From the same poem : 

“Wbiist I live, nay heart siıall love ıhcc; and if I dic, my ghost2 
shall flit after thinc among the tonıbs. I look towards thee for the 
fulfilment of tlıy promise, as the poor looketh (inıploringly) towards 
the rich. Oıhcr debts arc paid, but there is a dcbtor who keeps no 
engagement with us, and \vho yet is not pressed (by m). Thou 
and thy promise are as the liglıtning of a cloud which vvithholds its 
genial rains." 

Froru auothcı of Jamii's i/eşidahs : 

“When l said: ‘O Buthaynah! what is this passion which causeth 
my death?’ shc rcplied: ‘İt is decply rootcd and will augment. Whea 
1 said: ‘Bu:haynah! restore to me a poıtion of my rcason, so that I 
may live! she rcplied: ‘That (which thou desirest) is far beyond thy 
reach! ’ ” 

By the samc : 

“Did the jealoııs spy who observes my conduet know with how 
slight a favour Buthaynah could make mc happy, lıis envious 
passions would repose. (A wordfrom her), a no or an ımicss suffices 
to content me; vain desires, lıopes long deferreJ and at last deluding 
my expectations, the sight of her for an instant, the year vvhich 
begins and ends without my meeting İter: (ntch arc the enjoyments 
for yvhich 1 ant envied.)" 

By the same : 

“1 should blush with shamc werc I seen to love one whom 
anolhcr had already loved, or wcrc anotlıer to be loved (by my 

■ Liierally: I kcep ıvur secret; that ıs, the secret of my iuvc for you. 

> Literally: My owl. See Le Divan d'Amro ’I-Kais, p. 8; and M. de Sacy’s 
Anthohgie, p. 213. 
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misiress) after me. {I should recoil) from sipping at thy lips, if love 
cxistcd no longcr; T should rejcct thy attachment, werc it feeble. 
avoid a troubled source at which many have drunk before.” 

Ry the same : 

“{Migivings are) far from hım who desireth nothing, aud uçar to 
him who has something to desire. ‘O Jamll.’said Bu hayuah, ‘thou 
makcst mc doubt of thy fidcIity’; and I replicd; ‘O Buthaynah! cach 
of us givcth the other cause of doubt; but of us two the most to bo 
doubted ıs the person who betraycth conüdence and keepeth not 
secrets when far from the beloved’.” 

Kuthayyir, the lovcr of ‘Azzah, related the follovvinganecdotc: 
“I was önce met by Jamil, the lovcr of Bu h aynah, who said to mc: 
‘Whcre dost thou comc from?’ and I answered: ‘Frora the tent 
of the father of the beloved’”—ıncaningBut^ aynah,—‘And whithcr,’ 
said he ‘art thou going?’ I answered: ‘To the beloved;’—mcan- 
ing Azzah, ‘Thou must go back again,’ said Jamll, ‘and obtain from 
Buthaynah that she appoint a placc where I may mect her.* I 
answered: ‘I havejust seen herthis moment, and 1 should bc ashamed 
to go back.’—‘Thou must surely do it!’ said JamlI. ‘When,’ said 
1, ‘didst thou last see Buthaynah?'—‘At the beginning of sunımer,’ 
he replicd; ‘the lowcr part of Wâdi ’1-Dawm {palm-tree valley) was 
vvatered by a shower, and she wcnt out with a servant-girl to wash 
clothes: she did not at first know me, and seized a eloak out of the 
water to cover herself; but the girl recognized me, and Butjıaynah 
replaced the eloak in the water. We conversed for an hour, tili the sun 
had set, and 1 then asked her to appoint a place of meeting, but she 
aDswcred that her family was removing, and I have not met her since; 
nor found a trusty person whom I might send to her.’—‘Wouldst 
thou that I go,’ said I, ‘to the camp of her tribe, and recite, as if 
undesignedly, some verses in which I may hint at this circumstance, 
in case I find it impossible to speak to her in private?’—‘Yes,’ repUed 
Jamll, ‘that is a good plan.’ 1 tlıen set out and made my camci kneel 
down in iheir camp, and her father said to me: ‘Son of my 
brother! what bringeth thee back?”—‘There are some verses,’ 1 
repUed, ‘which I have just happened to compose, and I \vish to submit 
them to thee.’—‘Lct us have them,’ said he. 1 then recited these 
verses in Buüıaynab’s bearing ; 
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‘I said to her: ‘O ‘Azzah! I send my companioıı 10 thee, 
(and he is a trusty mcssengcr,) so that thou mayest fix a place wIıore 
wc may nıeet, and that thou mayest teli me what I am to do. The 
last time I met thee was in Wâdi ’1-Dawm, when clothes werc wash- 
ing.’ 

Thcn ButJıaynah struck the curtain behind vvhich she was, 
and said: ‘Go away! go away!’—*What is the matter, Bu'ıJjaymah?’, 
said her father.—Tt is a dog,’ replicd she, ‘\vhich has come to me 
from behind the hili, no\v that the pcople arc asleep,’ She thcn said 
10 her girl: *Let us go to the palmtrecs {Damnöt) and gather wood 
to cook a sheep for Ku'Jıayyir’.—‘No’, said I, ‘I am in too much 
haste to wait.’ I then retunied to Jaınll and told him what had 
passed, and: he said 'The place of meeting is at the palm-trees.’ 
Then Buthaynah vvenl forth with her fcınale companions to the palm- 
trees, and I went to theın with Jamll: the lovcrs did not separate 
tili morning davvncd, and I never saw a nıorc virtııous meeting, nor 
two persons who knew so well vvhat passed in each othcr’s hearts; T 
know not which of the two was the morc discerning.’ ”—^The k tfiz 
Abu '1-Qâsim İbn ‘Asnkir says in his great History: Aba Bakr 
Ibn al-Anbâri States that the following verse» \vere recited to him by 
his father as having been composed by Jamîl Ibn Ma‘mar, but thcv 
arc also attributed to other poets: 

‘I ceascd not my seareh to find the tiibe (pf my beloved), and 1 
l'ollotved their seattered bands tili 1 rode {my canıc}) up to the inmale 
of the palanquiu.l 1 approachod her tent by slealıh and entered 
by the secret passagc; her smootlı finger tips, stained witlı hlıınâ, 
were passed över my head that she miglıt rccognize me, and s!u' 
said: By the life of my brother, and tlıe kindness of my father! I 
shaJI awakc the family uniess thou withdrawest.’ Struck \vitit feaı 


I Literally; lo tlıe l'omalc broııglu up in ıIıc palunıiuii) {jıa^daj). '(Iıi> 
aıay ınean that she was accustomcd, Trom her childhood, to travel in a lıaıvdaj, 
and that her parents werc too careful of her to tet her \valk or espose her to the 
sun, The İMivdnJ is a şort of covercd chair, closcd in front by a curtain and bomc 
on camel. 
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at her words, 1 was retiriog, when she smiled, and I knew that her 
oath would not be kept. I then took her by thc ringlets and kissed 
her lips, with the pleasure Üiat thc man whose throat is parehed 
with intoxication, drinks the cool water of a spriug.l' ” 

The qfi(Ji HârOn Ibn ‘Abd Allah2 says: ‘Janıll came to 
Egypt wilh the inlention of reciting to ‘Abd al-‘Azîz Ibn Marwân î 
a poem composed by lıim in his honour: this governor adınitted 
him into his presence, and, after hcaring Jamil’s eulogistic verses 
and rewarding him generously, asked him concerning his love for 
Buthaynah, and was told of lıis ardent and painful passion. Hc, on 
this, promised to ünite him to her, and did him stop in Mışr, where 
hc assigncd him a habitalion and fumishcd him with ali he requircd. 
But Jam 1 died there very shoıtly after. in A. H. 82 (A. C. 701).*’- 
Al'Zubayr Ibn al-Bakkâr says that thc foIlowing ancedote was 
related to him by ‘Abbis Ibn Sahi al>Şa‘idî “When in Syria, 1 
met onc of my friends, who said to me: ‘WouId you like to see 
Jamli? he is sick; let us go and visit lıim'. On entering, we found 
him near his last, and on seeing me he said: ‘O Ibn Sahi! What 
sayest thou of a man wlıo never drank wine, nor committed forni- 
cation nor murder; who never stole, and who bcareth witncss that 
there is no god but the only God.’ My ansvver was: ‘I think that 
hc has attained salvation, and hope that he will enter paradise; who 
is that man?'—‘It is T; replied Jamil.—‘By Allah!’ said I, ‘I do not 
think that thou wilt gain salvation after having celebrated, for the 
last lwenty years, the charms of Butljıynah,.—^“May 1 be deprived 
of the intercession of Muljaramad (on the day of judgcment)' said 
hc;—‘1 that am now entering into the first day of the life to comc. 


t At-Yâfi*i spcaks of Jaınil in his annals anJ gives ıhesc verses, bul hc 
supprcsscd the Ust lor its inılcccncy, :is hc says. 

2 Harun Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Mubaınmad, a descendani froın ihc tribe of 

Ouraystl. ^nd a native of Mâdinah, was a jurisconsıılt of thc seci of Mâlik. Hc 
enlereu bgypt, A, H. 217 (A. b?2), whcre he lillcu the functions of qadl liU hc 

was deposed, A. H. 227 (A. C. 841-2), afıer having adminisıcrcd for eıgnt years 
and six monihs. Hc then retired to 'lrâq, and scıticd at Sarr-man-ra'â, whcrc 
hc died in thc monlh of Sh'abân. A, H. 232 tA. C. 847).—(Aİ-‘Asqalâni's 
Uisiory of the qâıjis of Egypt, MS No. 691). 

3 Abu ’l-'Aşbai ‘Abd ai-‘Arîz Ibn Martvân Ibn al-Hakam succcedcd 'Abd 
al-Rahnıan Ibn •Uqbah as governor of hgypı, A. H. 65 (A. C. 684-5). Hc died 
in Office, A. H. 86 (A. C. 7U5), aud had lOr succcssor 'Abd Allâb Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik.-KAl-MaqrLtis Jfiiita; Abu ’l-Mablnn’s Nujûm.t 
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and anı in the last day of my lifi in this worl J:—if I evsr placed my 
hand on her with an impropır intantim!’ We did not quit hİTi tili 
he cxpired.” It is stated, hovvavar, by Muhammad Ibn Ahtnad Ibn 
Ja‘far al-Ahwâz, ıhat hs fell siclc ani diJİ in E-jvpt; and that 
during his iliness he was visited by Ibn Sahi al- Şâ'idİ; he then relate» 
the anecdote just given: God knows which statemeat is correct. 
The follovving relation is given in the Kit b al-Af^ânî on the authority 
of al-Aşma‘i:‘ “A person who was prcsent at the death of Jamll in 
Egypt relates that the poet called him and said: ‘If I give you ali 
1 leavc aftcr ine, will yon perform one thing which I shall enjoin you?’ 
—‘Dy Allah! yes,’ said the other.—‘When I am dead,’ said Jamll, 
‘lake this cloak of mine and put it aside, but keep every thing else 
for yourself; then go to Buih ıynnh’s tribe, and when you are near 
ihem, saddls this camel of mine and raount her; then put on my 
cloak and rcnd il, and, mounting on a hili, shout out these verses: 

‘A messenger haih opcniy 1 proclaimed the death of Jami! 
He has novv a dıvelling in Egypt fronı which he will never return. 
There was a time vvhen, inloxicated with lovc, he trained his mantlc 
proudly in the fields and palra-groves of Wâdi '1-Qurâ! Arisc, 
Buthaynah and lamont aloud; \veip for the b;st of ali ıhy loversl’ 

"I did \vhat Jamll ordered, auJ had scareely fııished the verses, 
when Butljaynah camc forth, beautiful as the moon vvhen it appeaıs 
from behind a cioud: she was mulBcd in a cloak, and, on coming up 
to me, she said; ‘Man ! if what thou suyest be true, thou hast killed 
me; if false, thou hast dishonoured mel’ I rcplied: ‘By Ali h! I 
only teli the truth;’ and 1 shovvcd her the cloak which Jamll had 
given me. On secing it, she uttered a louJ ery and beat her face, 
and the vvomen of tlıc tribe gaıhcred arounJ vveeping vvhh her and 
lamenting his death. Her force at lengtlı failed her. and she swooned 
away. After somc time she revived and said: 

‘Never for a single iııstaıu shall I fcel consolaıion for the loss of 
Jamll; that time shall never come. Since thou ar; dead, O Jam 1, 
son of Ma'mar! the pains of life and its pleasures arc the saıne to me.’ 


I Opcniy, the Arabie wy.s; vvithouı naıning lıtın by iıls .surname. fhe samc 
surname was often borne by rnany persons. and of cĞerse it would be uithcult 
to kııow which of them vos mcant by il. 
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(These vcrses havc becn alrcady giveu (sce no. 43) in the lHe of 
the hafif al-Silaf ) "I never saw man nor woman weep more than 
tbose I saw that dav.”] 

139, ABÖ US^.MAH JUNADAH 

Abft Usâmah Jun'dah Ibn Mul^ammad al-AzdI al-Haraw 
{belonging to the Iribe of Azd and a native of Herat): tlıis philologer 
possesscd a most extensive acquainlance with puro Arabic, and 
transmitted much of that knowledge (lo his discipleş) he knew whfıt 
tenns of the langtiagc had become obsolele and those which wcre 
stili in general tise, and during his lifetimc hc svas vviıhout an cqual 
in that Science. A close intimacy and friendship sııbsistcd betwecn 
hini, the A‘Abd iı ani nl-Mişrî, and Abu’l î.lasan 1 ‘Ali Ibn 
SuIaymSn al-Antâki (native of Antiocli), \vho was a graınnıarian and 
a teacher of the reading of the Qur'm. Thcy uscd lo ıneet in the 
college (D r al-'llm 2 and hold lilerary discussions, lill two of them, 
Abû UsâmSh Jun dah and Abu ’l-Ha.san al-Antâki were put to 
dcath by al-H kim, lord of Egypt. They wcre exeeuted in the month 
of Dh u ’I-Qa‘dah, A. H. 399 (July, A. C. 1109), and on the same 
day. The h.'ili? ‘Abd GJ’ani conceaied himself to avoid a similar 
fate. This is the accounl givcnby the amir al-Mukhtâr al-MusabbiljI 
in his history (of J:gypt). —Herât is a large city in Khurâsân, 

140. AL-JUNAYD 

Abu ‘l-QaEİm al-J«nayd Ibn Mu^iiinımad Ibn al-Junayd al- 
{Uiazzaz al-Qaw ı;!!,” the celebrated asceticî, was born and bred in 


» In another pari of this work ite is callcd Abû 'Ali, and in the Nulı'ım of Abı. 
’l-Maljâsin his name is written Abû Bakr al-Anıâki. 

î “And he (al-tfâkim) founded a colicgc (Dâr al-llm), which hc furnished. 
and to which he sent books of great valuc. İn this college he placcd two Sunnite 
îhıy hs, oni of who.-n \v.\s nam:d Abû Bıkr al-.Antâki. He gavc them pelisses 
of honour, trcatei them with favnur, and ordered them to como to his court. 
He aftcrwirds put the.Ti to death.”— (/l/-.VHyrtw at-Zâhirah, year 400. Expost 
de la religion de Druzcs, t. I, p. 346. 

I In the Notieez et Esıraits, tom. XII, M. de Sacy has given an account of 
the ŞQı I doctrincs and a translauon of the life of al-Juıınyd by Jâmi, 

• M. de Slanc has rcad it Qawâr(z{ ıvhich is ıvıong .—Crf. 
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*Irflq, but his family was from NahSLwand. He was the ^aytib} of 
his time, the pearl of his age, and his doctrine on the truth- is well 
knovvn and carefully prescrved.3 He studied jurisprudence under 
AtO Tlıawr, the disciple of the imâm al-§}jâfi‘i, but it is said by some 
that, as a doctor of the law, he followed the system of Sufyin al- 
X]ıawri. He had for masters his maternal uncle al-Sar al-Saqat’, 
al-HSr'lb al-Muhâsibi and other great ^aykh^. The Şhafite 
doctor, Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ibn Surayj, had been his disciple, and used to 
say to his auditors, when they were in admiration at his discourses 
on the dogmatical and secondary points of the law: “Do you know 
from whom 1 had that? That is one of the blessed results of my 
intercourse with Abu ’1-Q{lsim al-Junayd.”—Al-Junayd being 
asked who was he who knoweth, answered: “He who can teli 
what thy secret is, although thou keepest silence.” He used to say: 
“Our system of doctrine is firmly bound with the dogmas of faith 
and the Qur'an and the Sunnah." He was seen one day with a rosary4 
in his hand, and a person said to him: How! you who have reached 
such an exalted dcgree of sanctity, you carry a rosary? “To which 
he replied: ‘T quit not the tvay which led me to my Lord.“ The 
following anecdote is related by al-Junayd; “My uncle. Sar al- 
Saqalt said to mc; ‘Give lectures’S; but a feeling of diffiJence pre- 
vented me, for I had doubts whether I was worthy thereto; but one 
Friday eve, I saw in a dream^ the blessed Prophet, who said to me: 
‘Give lectures’. I awoke immediatcly, and went to al-Sarl’s door 
before he had risen, and having knocked, (/ related to him what had 
passed). He answered: ‘You wouid not believe me tili you were 


I The word Shavkh bears throughout thıs anide the signifîcation of Şüfi 
doctor. 

I Thî W3rd {truth) denote? thıt knavlj-lgj \vhich c<ıa onty bs acquir- 

cd by spırituıl cxercisjs, and which is the objscl of füfisnt. tn follovin* that 
way~*ii the ersature obtains, at last, a irııe kiiovvlsdg: of the Creator; and 
this knovvIeJge, in the tcch.ıolog/ of mystic divines, is styled emphatically the 
truth. 

3 Carefully preserved t thıs word may also signify.—Put in writing 

and colleeted into a book. 

* The Muİİİti ro'ary is eOTtooted of ninety-nine beads, which is the number 
of the names, or attributes of GoJ mentioned in the Qur'ân. 

S Literally: Speak in teaching the people. 

< See note on dreams. No. 19. 
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told to do so*. That moming I sat in the mosque to teach, and the 
nevvs spread among the pcople that al-Junayd was lecturing, and a 
young Christian in disguisc stood up before me and said: ’O ^4! 
what did the holy Prophet mean by these words: Dread the phy- 
siognomic talent of the true believer, for he seeth by means of God's 
lighlT I reflected with downcast cyes, and, raising then my head, 

I said: ‘Become a Müslim; the time of your conversion has arrived!’ 
and the youth raade profession of Islamism.”*—The şhayjdt al- 
Junayd said: “There is nothing from which I drew so much profil 
as from some verses which I önce heard.” On bcing asked what 
they were, he ansvvered: "As I passed through the Derb al-QaratIs‘2 
I listened to a slave-girl who was singing in a house, and I heard her 
say : 

"When I say to thee: ‘Departure hath given me the raiment of 
decay;’ thou repliest: •were it not for departure, love had not been 
proved sincere.’ If I say: ‘This heart is burned by passion’; thou 
sayest: ‘The fires of passion ennoble the heart;’ and if I say: ‘1 
am not in fault;’ thou answerest: ‘Thy existence is a fault to which 
no fault can be comparedl’ " 

On this I uttered a loud cry and swooned away.3 When I 
was in that State, the master of the house came out and said: ‘What 
is this, sir?’ and I replied: ‘The effecl of v/hat 1 heard;’ on which he 
said: ‘1 take you to witness that 1 novv make her a preseni to you;’ 
and I answered: ‘I accept her, and declare her free before God.’ 1 
aftervvards gavc her to one of our companions in the convent4, and 
she had by him a fine boy, who grew up wcll.’’—Al-Junayd made 
the pilgrimage {to Makkah) alone and on fool thirty times: his 


1 According to al-Yâfi’i, this an'wer contained two proofs of al-Junayd’s 
miraculous gifts; ıhc fırst, ıhat he discovered ıhc religion of ıhc youıh noı-wiıh- 
slandıng his disguisc, and the second, that hc foretold his inımediate conversion. 

2 Derb at-Qarûlis the paper Street or barar. 

3 Al-Junayd perceived a mystic meaning in these verses; for him, the beloved 
\vas God, and his own existence in this world was the fauh or obstacle which 
prevcnıed his union with the Divinity. 

* The fratcrnities of ŞClfis, or de^vishes, lived ın conveııts. Abü Haf'ş 'Umar 
al-Sahraw.arLİ. in his 'Avârif al-Ma'ârif, or ıreaıise on şûfism, has three ehaptera 
On the rr. 'nastic life.—fSee MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. SV.s.) 
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(mer(ts) are numerous and celebratcd.1 He died at BaghJâd, A. H. 
297 (A. C. 910), on a Sunday, • which was the khalif’s Nayrûz;2 
but some say that his death took placc on a Friday, in the last hour 
of the day in A. H. 298: he was buried, on the Sunday» following, in 
the Şhûniziyah cemetery, near the grave of his maternal uncle Sari 
al-Sdqatî. Before his death he had just read över the entire Qur'ân, 
and recommenced the sürat of the Cow, of which he had read the first 
seventy verses when he died.—He was surnamed al-kfiJzzâz because 
he spun silk (kfıızz);- and they gave him the name ofal-Qjtvârfri, f 
because his father was a glass-blower {qawârlrl). Nahâwand, OT. 
according to al-Sam‘ânI, Nuhâwand, is a city in Persian ‘lrâq, said 
to have been built by Nûlj(/Von/ı), and named for that reason Nûh- 
âwand, that is, Noah has builı^; these words have been altercd into 
Nahâvvand to süit the genius of the Arabic language.—The 
Şhûniziyah is a well-known (burying) place at Bagjıdâd, on the west 
side of the river; it contains the tombs of a number of 
(For further reference, vide Ansâb, f. 464b.— Ed.) 

141. THE QATD JAWHAR 

AI-Qa’id4 Abu ’l-ldasanS Jawhar İbn ‘Abd Allah, known also 
by the name of al-Kâtib al-R.ımî (the Greek scribe)^, was a Client by 


• An eyc-wıtncss said that the Kâtibs of BaghJâd went to hcar al-Junayd 
for his choice of wonls; ıho philosophcrs for the .subtility of his discourse; ıhe 
pocLs for the elegance of his language, and the dogmatıc thcologıans for his pro> 
found ıdeas. Wnen he was a boy at play, his uncle aI-Saqaıi asked him what 
was thankfulncss (to Gou), and rcccivcd this answer: "'io act so that his 
favour may not oonducc to disobedience towards lüm”.—(Al-Yâfi‘i, A. H. 298j. 

2 The ^alif's Na.yrılz; this is another name for the Nayrûz tihâfşa (netv 
year’s day proper), in which it was customary to visit the soveretgn and olTer 
him presents. This festival was hcld on the sixth day of the monlh of Farwardln 
(end of Mırch). The old Persian custom of celebrating the Nayrüz e,\isted at 
Baghlâd under the Abbaside yi tlifs.—(öce No. 91 of this work. Sec also, in 
One of the following volumes, an aneedote of Alımad Ibn Yûsuf the kâtib, in the 
life of al-Mubarrad.)t 

3 It is scarccly necessary to say that this derivation is absürd in every point. 

< The word qâUd signihes leader or cMef. 

3 The circumstance of Jawhar’s having had a son named ahHusayn, of whom 
mention is madc at the end of this article, induced me to suppose. that, in place 
of Abu 't-lfasan (father of al-fiasan), it would be more correct tO read Abu 
fftısayn. the best MSS. of Ibn j^allikân, and ıhre- MSS. of Abu ’l-Mabâsin’s 
Nujüm confirm, hüwcver, the rcadıng which I had adopted in the Arabic lext. 

< He was called the Greek seribe, because his father was a naıive of the Greek 
empire, and he himself was seribe, or secretary, to his master al-Mu'izz. 

• Saıurday is proper word.—£d. t M. de Slaoc gives Q_\x4rtlzf.—£</. 

t No. 608.—£i/. 
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enfranchisement of al-Mu‘izz Ibn al-Manşûr Ibn al-Qâ’inı Ibn al- 
Mahdi, lord of Ifrîqiyah, who sent him, at the hcad of an army, to 
take possession of Egypt on the death of Kâfür al-ikhshîdî. He 
set out from Ifrlqiyah on Sunday*, 14 of the First Rabî‘, A.H. 358 
(February, A. C. 969), and got Mişr into his power on Tuesday, 
16 Şha'bin (July) t of the saıne year. On Fridayt 19 Sha*bân he 
mounted the pulpit and pronounced the Jçhufbah with a prayer for 
his lord al-Mu‘izz. İn the middle of the month of Ramadân (beginn* 
ing of August,) the news of this conquest reachcd al-Mu‘izz in 
Ifriqiyah. Jawhar continued to govern Egypt with absolute powcr 
tili the arrival of his master; he preserved his high rank, dignity, 
î[and authority till A. H. 364, V'hen al-Mu‘izz, on Friday 17 Mu- 
^arram (October, 974§), removed him from the presideney of the 
govemnent cffices, the collectorship of the revenue, and the control 
of affaûs.] The beneficence of Jawhar ceased only on his death; 
he e^tpired at Mişr on Thursday, 20 Dhu T-Qa‘dah, A. H. 381 
(January, A. C. 992),|| and there was not a poet of the time but 
cemposed verses to deplore his loss and celebrate his Uberality, HIThe 
motive wbich induced al-Mu'izz to send him to Egypt was this: 
On the death of the eunuch Kâfur al-i khsh îdi (whose life shall be 
given**) the officers of the empire agreed to confer the supreme au¬ 
thority on Ahmad Ibn ‘AH Ibn al-ikhshid. who was stili a boy, and 
that he should have for lieutenant the son of his father’s uncle, Abû 
Mıljrnrr'.ad al-Ilusayn Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Tvghjl; the great 
officers and the troops were to be under the orders of ghamûl al- 
IkhShidi, and the administration of the public revenue was to be 


t Their relationship will be betler understood frcm the iospeetion of the 
foUowing table : (Contd. on page 133.) 

*Sabt is Saıurday and not Sunday. Saturday fell on 6 February.— Ed. 

t Ibn ^allâkân says: “7welve days rerrained of the month.” ‘Tt means 
18 Sha'bân corresponding to 6 July which was Tuesday.— Ed. 

İl 1 From “and authority” to “controlof affaırs” ıs not iiKluded in the 
autograph.— 

§ This date is not given in the autograph. According to Eduard Mahler’s 
reekoning, Friday fell on 19 Muhaıram cotrcspondicg to 9 October.— Ed. 

II 28 January. — Ed. 

M [ 1 From “The motive whlcb” to "his otrahouse;” on page 139 Iı not 

inciuded in the auto gıaph.—F'f, 

**In letter K omltted by ue Slane^-JElef. 
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confided to the wazlr Ja'far Ibn al-Furât. This arrangcment took 
place on Tuesday, 20 of the First Jumâdâ, A. H. 357 (April, 
A. C. 968*). Prayers were offered up for A^naad Ibn ‘Alî, and then 
for al-Husayn Ibn ‘Abd Allah, froın the pulpits of Mişr, of the 
Egyptian and Syrian provinccs, and of the two holy cities 
and Madinah). Then as wc havc already related in the life of Ja'far 
Ibn aI-Fur3t, the troops becamc turbulent from the diminution of 
their pay and the cessalion of the ordinary gratuities; this induced a 
number of persons who held a high rank (in Mişr), to write to al- 
Mu'izz, who was then in Ifriqiyah, inviting him to send a body of 
troops to Egypt and take possession of the Capital. In consequence 
of this communication, he ordered the gâ'id Jawhar to hold thearmy 
in readiness to march, but this general fell so dangerously ill, that 
no hopes were entertained of his recovery. In this State, he was 
visited by his master aI-Mu‘izz, who declared that he would notonly 
escape from death, but make the conquest of Mişr. During his 
convalescence, the necessary supplies of money, arms and men 
were fumished to him, and he advanced with upwards of one hundred 
thousand horses and more than twelve hundred chests of money, 
to a place named al-Raqqâdah^. He was visited every day by al- 
Mu'izz, \vho conversed with him in private and gave him directions; 
he then received orders to set out, and the prince camc to bid him 
adieu. During this meeting, Ja'far stood before al-Mu*izz, who 
leant down on his horse’s neck and spoke to him in secret for some 
time. The prince then ordered his sons to dismount and give 
Javvhar the salutation of departure; this obliged the great officers of 
the kingdom to dismount also; then Jawhar kissed the hand of al- 
Mu'izz and the hoof of his horse; and having mounted on his owa 
by order of his master, he put the army in march. When al-Mu‘izz 

< Al-Raqq3clah lay at a short distance from Qayraw3n; İt was the residenca 
of ıhe Aghlabite princes, ar.d was taken by Abû ‘Abd Allah the Shi'ite ia the moatb 
of FAİah, A.H. 296.—{Sec M. de Sacy’s Expose de i'historie des ûnaeş, 1.1, p. 271). 

*21 April.—£</. 

(Coniinued from page 132.) Tughj 
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rcturned to his palacc, he sent to Jawhar as a preseni all the clothes 
which he had on, rctaining only his drawers and seal-ring, and he 
wrote orders to his slave Aflalj governor of Barqah, that he should 
set out to mcet Javvhar and kiss his hand. Aflah ofTered onc 
hundred thousand dinârs to avoid performing that ceremony, but 
he was obliged to subnıit. When the approach of Jawhar’s troops 
was known at Mişr, great agîtation was caused by the news, and it 
was agreed on that the wazlr İbn al-Furat should write to obtain 
peace, and security for the lives and property of the inhabitants; 
they requested also Abû Ja‘far Müslim Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah» al- 
yusayni to be their ambassador, and obtained his consent provided 
that a number of the citizens should accompany him. The wazîr 
furıhshed them his conditions in vvriting, and on Monday, 18 Rajab, 
A. H. 358 (June, A. C. 969)*, they set out to meet Jawhar, who had 
halted at a village called Tarvkâjahf, near Alexandria. When the 
fharif Müslim and his companions arrived, they delivered their 
message to Jawhar, who granted every demand, and confirmed his 
promise by a vvritten instrument; but the city of Mişr fell into the 
utmost agitation; the adherents of the Ikhjtıid family, the ofBcers 
who had been in the service of Kâfûr, and a portion of the army 
prepared for battie and after concealing the valuables vvhich werc in 
their houses, they encamped outside the city and rejected the peace 
vvhich had been offered. When Jawhar was inforraed of their 
intentions, he marchcd against them, but the şharîf had already 
arrived ther on the 7 Sha'bânJ with the written promise of protection 
(ûmfl/?),and the vvazir wilh tb“ inhabitants had ridden to his house to 
meet him; the troops also had assembled around him. He then read 
the document, and handed to every person who had written to 
Javvhar for fiefs, money, or governments, a favourable answer to their 


• In the Arabic text, 'Abd Allah; but it is a fault. Mention has been made of 
Abû Ja'far, No. 130, note on Abû Ja'far. 

2 In the Arabic text, for elAJl read -dJI 

• 7 June.— £d. 

t M. de Slanc reads it TarûJa.-^Ed. 

X 26 June.— Ed. 
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dcmands; he delivered also to the Wa 2 Îr a Ictter İn reply tohij, and 
addressed to him as wazlr. A considerablc time elapsed in discussions 
and opposition, and the meeting scparated without accsjing to the 
proposals. Nahrîr al Shû’izani** was chosen by thcm as general, 
and the troops.havingprepared for battie, marclıed to Jiıah (Gizch), 
where they took up their position and placcd guards on the bridges.2 
The qâ'id Jasvhar arrived at Jizah and attacked them on the II of 
Sha'ban; in this combat he madc sonıe prisuncrs and took from thcm 
a numbcr of horses. after which hc proccedsd to Muniyat al-ŞıyyâiIn 
{Fishermcn s YÜlage) and seizcd on the ford of Muniyat Şialqan. A 
portion of the (Egyptian) troops thcn passed över to him in boats and 
surrendercd. but the people of Mişr placed a guard at the ford. 
Javvhar, on sceing this, said to Ja'far Ibn Falâh; ‘'This is the day 
for tvhich aI-Mu‘izz required your Services!’* He thcn sırippcd to 

' AI-Shoiıânl\ in two manuscripls of Abu ’I-Matıjsin’s \ujûnı, this name it 
ıvritlcn "iıhoul poinıs; ıhc ıhiııi has '•* P™" 

r.unciaıion is ıhcrcfore uncenain. (Sec Eciıor's roıe .ıis..— Eti.) 

î The account of the eoııquest of Egş pt t;i\cn by Abu '1-Mnh3sin in his 
Nujûm, on the auıhority of more ıhan one auıhor is nearly identical 

with ıbn ^allikân’s. This so!e passage, ho»ev er, olTcrs a rcm.arkablc diıTerence, 
as it sıands in the MSS. of the Nujûm. \Vc therc rcaJ: "The troops marehed 
toıvards the isle" (îand not JİLah î^.îsJ') 'To combat Jawhar. Thcy 
placcd guards on the brıdees and Javvhar, on arris ir.g al//le/sfc. atlack* 

ed them; the combat coniinucd for some time, and Javvhar thcn vvent to Muniat 
ai-Şayyidîn.”—If this be correcı, the iste is ıhc isle of Kavv^ah. in Ihc Nile, 
beıvveen Fus|dt and Jîzah. lı vvas only in lalcr times ıhai il camc lo be knovvn 
by the name of al-Raw<folr, belore thaı. it vvas called simply ıhe isle. {Set 
Chrcsıomatııie, I. I, p. 220). A brutge of ıhirly boaıs unilcd il 10 Fustâf, and il 
communicaıed vvılh Jîzah by mcans of anoıhcr brUigc of ıhirıy Ivoaıs also, (Maq- 
rıTı’s M'lor. MS. fonds Sı. Geımain, No. 106, fol. 248v). The word 
bridges, bcars also in Fgy pt ıhe signifıcalion of dykrs or n:oı,r.ds; ıhosc dykes 
vverc raiscd to prolcet ıhc edifıccs of ıhc inhabiıanıs apainsı the inuneaıions of 
ıhe Nile, and dııring that period thcy seı'vcd as roads; bul ıhey could have been 
of triHing imporıance as a mcans of conıımınicalion at ıhe period of Ja»har’s 
combaı vviıh ıhe Fgypnans. as ıhc Nile vvas only bcginniııg lo risc and did not 
ovcrflovv ıhc country tili six or seven vveeks afıcr. 1 anı. ıhercfore, inclined lO 
belicve that Ihc vvord j>—»• here mcans hrûlges (probabty ıhc two above- 
menlıoncd), and ıhal Ibn fChallikân's accoıııu is lo ^ preferred. For it is evi- 
dent that ıhe inicntion of Javvhar in nıarching lo Jîrah. vvas lo gain po-sscfsion 
ofıhebridgcof boats beıvveen Jt.-ah and Mışr (or Fus)Si); the rcsisıance of ıhc 
Egyptian troops frusıraıcd ıhis projccı, and he ıhcn took ıhe bold deıcrminaıion 
of fording ıhc Nile. vvhich at ıha' moment,ıhc 5 of July, musl have bcen very low. 

•The name is given in different »ays, c. g., Nahrir al-Sbûhar3nI, Tahrir al- 
SlOnûâni.— Esi. 

fJO June.— Ed. 
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his trousers and passed över in a boati, whilst his m:n Torded (the 
river) and arrived at the other side, where they attacked and killed 
a grcat number of the lkh >hidites and their partisans. The rest fled 
during the night and entered Mişr, which they evacuated in disordcr 
after carrying off from their houses whatever they could. Tlıeir 
vvivcs then went on foot to the ^harz/Abü Ja'far and {implored hini) 
to write to Jawhar, requesting him to ratify his former promise of 
protection. The ş}ıari/ wrote in consequence, and after congratu- 
lating him on his victory, solicitcd the renewal of the âmân. The 
peoplc remained with the ^arlf until an answ3r was returned, 
confirming the promise of pardon and protection. An envoy arriv¬ 
ed also from Jawhar, bearing a whitc flag and, during two days, he 
circulated through the people,proclaiming an amnesty and forbidding 
pillage. This re-established tranquillity in the city, so that the 
bf zârs were opened and all bccame as quiet as if no disturbance had 
taken place. Towa ds the latter part of the day, a messenger 
arrived with a letter from Jawhar to Abû JaTar, ordering him to be 
ready to receive him on Tuesday, the I7ofSha‘bân, with a body of 
the şjıaıifs, learned men, and chief inhabitants of the city. (The 
persons who had assembkd at the şharif M aslim's house) then retired, 
and having made preparations for their visit to Jawhar, they set out 
from the city with the wazir JaTar and a number of men eminent 
for their rank, and proceeded to Jizah where they met the (Fatimiie) 
general. Then by order of a herald, every person, except the 
jAorı/ and the wazjr, dismounted and saluted successively Jaw'.t t, who 
had placcd the wazir on his left hand and the şliarif on his right. 
When thıs ceremony was conciuded, they set out for the city, and the 
troops commenced making their entry, with arms and baggage, as 
the sun was declining towards the west. About four 0’cIock2, 
Jatvhar entered the city, precedeJ by his drums and flags; he wore a 
silk dress heavily embroidered with gold, and rode a cream-coloured 
horse. He passed through Mişr to the place in which he designed 


• The MSS of the Nujılnı havc the head of a lroop),’ın place of 

«T-S”^ \ j iin a veisel)', it is ptobably ıhc right reading. 

2 Lıierally; Afler the 'aşr. “The 'oşr, ot aftemoon, i.e. about mid-time 
betttcen noon anû nighUall.** (Lane’s Modern Egyplians, vol; 1, p. B2.) 
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to haltı and which is now thc spot on which Cairo is situated. He 
thcn markcd out the circumfcrcnce of thc ncw city, and when thc 
people of Mişr came thc ncxt nıoming to congratulatc him on his 
succcss, thcy foıınd that the foundations of thc citadcI had bccn dug 
during thc night. He was at first dispicascd with somc irrcgularitics 
in thc outlinc of thc futurc ciıy, but thcn declared that as thc trcnchcs 
had bccn c.\cavatcd in a forlunatc hour, Iıc would allow no alter- 
ations to bc madc. On thc Tucsday abovc mcntioncd and thc six 
following days, his troops continııcd cntcring into Mişr. Javvhar 
hastcncd to write a dcspatch to his mastcr al-Mu‘izz, informing hiın 
of the conq‘Jcst, and hc sent to him j-iso tl>c hcads of tlıc Cgyptians 
slain in the aetion. Hc thcn ordered that thc prayer for thc Abbasides 
should ccasc to bc odered up from thc pulpits throughout Egypt. 
and that thcir name should bc rcplaccd on thc coinagc oy ihcse 
words: Bismi mavlâi 'l-Mu'izz {in thc name of my master al-Mu'izz)*. 
Hc forbid also thc black livery of thc Abbasides to bc vvorn any 
longcr2 and dirceled khatibs (prcachcrs) to wcar vvhite ves'.nıcnts. 
He thcn every SundayI hcld a court for the hcaring of gricvances ; 
at Nvhich thc wazir, thc qâdî, and a number of thc great doctors 
wcrc preseni, wlıilsl hc himself gavc judgıncnt. On Friday, 
thc 8 of pil u ’1-Qa‘daht hc causcd Ihcsc words to bc added at 
thc end of thc khutbah‘1: O my Godl bicss Muhammad thc ehosen. 


1 Lilcrally: Tolıîs haltiny-placc. In ıhc Nnjıim wc rcaıl: “IJc >loppc(l at 

() al-Maniikh (thc Italting-placc).” 1 anı inclinctl, howcvt;r, to i’.ivc ıhc 
pıı.TcrciK'c throughoul to Ibıı aecounl; Abu ‘l-Mahâsiii sccnıs to 

have tlonc nolhing more than copy il; and in somc cases, hc apiK-ars to lıavc 
misundcrstooıl it. 

2 The black dress was \vorn not o;ıly by ııv.-mljcrs of thc ‘.Ahbasidc lamily, 
but by thc Public olîiccr.s in thcir service. 

3 In thc eourt of Insprrliun oj (.'f A'ıvı/ı.rv it was thc sovcreign 

or One of his great oifıccrs v/ho pıesidcvi as jtıdge. fhc caablishment of ıhis 
couit svas rcmlercd nceessary by ılıe dilfieı-'.ıy of esceııting the dccre.s of ıhe 
C|âdi whcn thc ılci'cndant svas ol high laıık or employed in thc service ol 
govcrnmcııt. Nonc dareU lo di-.'oliey a eitatioıı belore titis court, and none 
wcre posvcrfııl enough to escape ils severity. 

* Scc No. 78, nrjte rın khıılh.ılı. 

•M de .Slanc docs tırri sec'iı to grasp thc sense whieh ıs only that thc coins wcre 
struck in thc name of his Lonl :ıl-Mu‘i// anu thete ısoids wcrc not mcanı as 
Icgcnd. — Ed. 

t Saturday.— Kd. 

î 24 Scpıcmber.— E/I. 
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'Alî the accepted, Fâfimah the püre, and al-Hasan and al-Husayn, 
the two grandsons of the Apostle them whom thou hast freedfrom 
stain and thoroughly purified. O my God\ bless the püre imâms, 
ancestors of the Commander of the believers. On Friday, 18 of 
the Second Rabi‘ A. H. 359*, the qâ’id presided at public prayers 
İD the nıosque of İbn Tûlön; a great number of the military were 
present, and the preacher, ‘Abd aI-Sami‘ ‘İbn ‘Umar al-‘Abbasî, 
made mention in the lüıvtbah of the peoplc of the house^ and thcir 
exceUent merits; he prayed also for the çâ'id and pronounccd aloud 
the Bismillah.^ He then, during the prayer, read the sürats of the 
Assembly3 (al-Junı'ali) and the Hypocrites^ (al-Munöfiqm) 
and in the adhân or cali to prayer, he introduced these words: Come to 
the exceUent work^ ! He was the first who did so in Egypt, This 
form was then adopted in the other mosques, and on Fridays the 
preacher pronounced the gunüt^. Tn the month of the first 
Jumâdâ, the words Come to the excellent work were inserted in the 
adı rn at the Old Mosque, end ali this gave the qâ'id Jawhar great 
satisfaction, and he wrote to al-Mu‘izz with that pleasing intelli- 
gence. Jawhar disapproved however of prayers being made for 
himself, and said that such was not in the dircetions given him by 
his master. He then commenced the construetion of mosque at 


1 The Peoplc of the House: ‘Alî, Fâtimah, Basan, and îjusayn.' (See Mishkât, 
vol II, p. 779.) 

2 The first sürat of the Qur'ân, entitled the Fâtihah, forms a portion of the M us* 
Um canonıcaı ptayer: ıl begins vkilh the BismiUâh (in the name of God, the merci- 
ful, the I element), which the Banifites and banbaliıes pronounce in a low voice, 
because they no not consiner it as a paıt of the Qur'ân-,] but the Sh^fites, 
Malikiıes. and Slji'ites hoid the contrary opinion, and pronounce it aloud. 
(See Zama khsh ari’s comraentary on the tâıihah in his Ka shsh ğf. and M. de Sacy’s 
(Chreslomaıhie, t. J, p. 161.). 

1 Qur'ân, sfirat 62. 

* İbid., sûr. 63. 

s Those words are peculiar to the Sli’ite form of the adhân. 

* The eı.nüt consists in these t^ords : itinâ laka gânituna (see 

Chrestomathie. 1.1, p. 162, and Abu ’l*Fida’s Atmals, t. ili, p. İSİ. 

* Friday feU on İS corresponding to 2S February, A. D. 970. If Fâtüni 
calendcr is laken into consideration, it couid be 17 oı 18.— Ed. 

tHeıe the assertion is not true because none says that it is not a part of the 
Qw’ân. The difference lies here that the former group does not consider it a 
part of the Fâtibâh whilc the latier group holds this view. This verse is said 
to be revealed twicc, önce in the body of the Çur'âıı and a second time as a verse 
to make distinction between the sOrahs and so it is not the part of any sûrah.— Ed. 
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Cairo, and finished it on the 7 oF Ramadan, A. H. 361 (Junc, A.C. 
972) ; on the following Friday he celebrated in it public prayers.—I 
believe tnat this is the mosque which is callcd al-Azhar {the splendid)^ 
and lies bctvveen the gate of aI-Barqiyah and that of al-Naşr; for the 
other mosque of Cairo ncar the gate of al-Naşr is well known to 
have bcen founded by al-I^âkim (whose life wc shall givc). Jawhar 
continued in the goverament of Egypl for four years and tvventy 
days; al-Mu‘izz then arrived at Cairo (as shall be rehted in his life), 
and Jawhar left the citadel to receive him, taking nothing with him 
of ali he possessed except the clothes he had on. Kc did not after- 
wards retum to the citadel, but took up his rcsidencc in his own 
house: we shall give other particulars of his history in the life of his 
master al-Mu‘izz.—Jawhar had a son named Husayn, who was 
qâ‘id al-quwwâd, ot general-in-chief to al-Hâkim, lord of Egypt: the 
conduet of this prince having inspired him with upprehensions for his 
personal safety, hc fled with his son and his sisler’s husband, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Ibn al-Nu‘mân; but al -^âkim sent after them and brought 
them back; he then quieted their fears, and treated them with 
kindncss for some time; but one day, when they went to the citadel 
to pay him their respects, he gave orders to Rashid al-Haqiqi, the 
executioner2, who took with him ten of the Turkish pages and 
put al-yusayn to death along with his brother-in-law the qâ^i: 
their hcads werc then brought to al-Hâkim. This took place in A.H. 
401 (A. . 1010-11).—Mention has been made of al-yusayn in the 
life of Barjawân . 


• Al-Makrlzî say» it positivc'.y. 

2 In Arabic Sayyâf al-Niqma}ı^ [the swor<Uman* of the (sovereign*») 
tengtaitcc]. This seans to hııvc bcen a pccul iar title at ıhc F auınîte ccun. 

J .Sce No. 109. 

•22 June.—£y. 

tThe tcxt has Sayf al-Nigmah.—£<1. 
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142, JIHÂRKAS AL-ŞALÂyI 

Abu ’l-Manşûr Jihârkas Ibıı ‘Abd Allah al-Nâşiil al-Şalâljî 
(attachcd to the service of al-Malik al-Nâşir Şal h al-Dîn), and sur- 
named Fakhr al-Din {pridc of religion), hcld a high rank as an amir 
in the empire founded by Şalâh al-Din. He was a man of noble 
character, high inllucncc, and a lofty spirit. It was he who built the 
great paysâriyahi of Jilıârkas at Cairo, which, as I am told by a 
number of Merehants who visited dilferent countrics, is without an 
cqual for beauty, si/e, and solidily. On the summit of this edifice 
hc crccted a largc mosque and (jıear il) a rab'a^ supported by arcades. 
He died at Damascus in the year 608 (A. C. 1211-2), and \vas buried 
at Mount ŞâliKtiyah, where his tomb stili attracts attention.—y/«ârka5 
means four persons: it is a Persian word of which the Arabic equiva- 
Icnl is Islar {four in number). The word ;j/âr means also four ounces: 
he was also knovvn by this appellation. 


143. ABU TAMMÂM AL-JA’I 

Abu TammSm Habib, the ceiebrated poet, was son of Aws 
İbn al-Iiarith Ibn Qays İbn al-’Aşhajj Ibn Yabyâ Ibn Manvân İbn 
Murr Ibn Sa‘d İbn Kâhil İbn ‘Amr İbn ‘Adî Ibn ‘Amr Ibn al-Gbawth 
İbn Tay (the real name of Tay was Julhumah) Ibn ‘Udad Ibn Zayd 
İbn Kahlân İbn Yaıhjubî Ibn Ya‘rab3 İbn Qabtân. t[But Abu T- 
Qâsim al-Hasan Ibn Bişhr İbn Yahyâ al-’Âmidi4 says in his Mtavâ- 
zanah, or comparison between tlıe two Jâ’ütes: “The general opinion 


1 Qaysânyah, a bâzir.—(See De Sacy’s AMöUatif, p. 303.) 

1 The rab'a is a large house or hotel, capable of lodging ten or fifteen fanıilics, 
and constructed över shops or sıores.—(De Sacy’s ‘Abd-Aliaiif, pp. 303, 402; 
Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol, I, p. 23.) 
î The Qâmüs says, Yaihjııb. 

♦ ItâjI {rhailfah places the death of Abu ’1« Qisiın al-’Amidt in A. H. 371 
(A. C. 981-2). His work, entitled Comparison betveen the two Tö'ites, is a trea- 
üse on the parallel passages in the poems of AbO Tammim and al-Bubturî, 
who wcre both of the tribe of Tay. 

* M. de Slane reads it Yadıbob. — Ed. 

t ( ] Ftom ‘But’ to *Aws’ on pag« 141 is not inciuded in the Autograpb. 
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respecting Abû-Tammam’s desccnt is, that his father was a Christiao 
named Tadüs al-‘Attâr (Thaddaeus the druggist) and nativc of a 
village near Daınascus called Jâsim. This name of Tadüs they 
changed into Aws, and fabricated a genealogy for Abü Taınmâm, 
tracing up his dcscent to Tay. There is also no Mas'üd to be found 
in the list of anccstors which they give hıra, and this was an oversight 
in the person who forgcd it; besides, were it true that he dcsccnded 
from Tay, it would be impossible to admit that there were only ten 
gcnerations betvveen them.l” Al-’Âmidi makes these remarks whcn 
speaking of the foIlowing verse of Abü Taramam's: 

“Did Mas’ûd water their niined dwellings with the torrents of 
his eyes, I should renounce Mas‘ûd2.” 

But it must be observed that six generations have been omitted 
between Qays and Dafâqah and that Abü Tammâm’s words, / 
should renounce Mas'üd, are not a proof that Mas‘ûd was one of his 
ancestors; this expression is analogous to the foIlowing: I have 
nothing to do with such a one, such a one has nothing to say to me, by 
vvhich is expressed the idea of renunciation or contempt. Siınilar to 
this is the sentence uttered by the holy Prophet: The child of 
fornication is not one of us, and ‘Ali is one of us A In the History 
of Ba^dâd by the Khatib, Abü Tammâm's genealogy is given in 
full with some slight difîerences from that inserted here; and al-ŞûIî 
relatcs that some say of Abü Tammâm I^abib, that his father Tadüs 
was a Christian, and tliat this name was changed into Aws.] Abü 
Tammâm surpassed ali his contemporaries in the purity of his style, 
the merit of his poctry, and his excellent manner of trcating a sub- 


> It is clear from this, that al-’Amidî had before him a genealüsical list 
dilferent from that given by İbn i^aJlikân. 

2 Literally: I am not of Mas'ud. 

2 It would appcar thcrcforc that the name of Dafdaah was in the list given 
by İbn yet nothing like it is to be found in the MSS, 

♦ The mistake commiıtcd by al-’Amidl is singular enough; he does not under- 
stand a very common Arabic expression, and he takes Mas'ûd, whO was a brother 
of the poet Qhu ’I-Rummah, for an ancestor to Abü Tammâm. İbn ^allikân 
repeats his observations on this subject in his life of EShu ’l-Rummah. 
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ject.l He is author of the Hamâsah, a compiladon which is a stand- 
ing proof of his great lalcnts, solid information, and good taste in 
makinga sclcclion. Another of his works is entitled Fuhnl al-Şhu'arâ 
(Jirst-ralepouts), and contains {r/ıc history of) a grcaC number of poets, 
some of whom flosjri^hed in the timcs of paganism, and others when 
Islâ;Tiisnı was introduccd or at a later period. The Ikhıiyârât, a 
third Nsork of itiş, contains (oy iıs lirle implies) sclections from the 
poets. The number of picces which he knew by heart was so great, 
that nonc ever attained his rank in that branch of knovvledge; it is 
stated that, \viihout counting gafîJahs and fragmcnts of poems, he 
knew by heart fourlccn thousand vcrses of that class of compositions, 
callcd Rajaz.~ He used to composc vcrses in honour of the kh ılifs 
and was generously rewardcd by thcm. In his travcis, he visited 
differenı countrics and proccedcd to Daşrah, where the poct ‘Abd 
al-Şamad İbn al-Mu‘ad! dhai^ ‘happcncd to be al the time. The 
Jallcr wa' surrounded by his scholars4 and folIowers whcn he 
received intciligence of Abû Tammâm’s approach, and bcing appre- 
hensive that the public would favour the new comcr and ncglect 
himsclf, he wrotc Ihcsc lines to Abû Tammâm, who had not yet 
entered the city ; 

I Ihc oriijir.al of this, it litcrelly trandaıeU, woul(l run ıhus: "tle was the 
uniquc of his time in the silk'sıulT ot his lAord, and ıhc vsares of.his poeıry. and 
the goodr.css of Kis manr.cr.” İn Arabic ıhis is in vcıy good siyle and pcrlccüy 
intcllıgiblc. 

I Short pcjems, the vcrses of sshich consLsi of but a fcw fect, arc termed Rajceı. 
Each verse conıains gcnerally sL\ or ipitriri lerıii. 

3 Abdessainad fıls de Moadhdhcl flls de Ghailan avait ic prenom d'Aboulca- 
cem; sa mere etait unc femme eselase nommce Zcrca C'cst un poctc de 

merilc qui florissait sous les Abbasides; son pere Moadhdh:) et son grand-pert 
Ghailan ctaicnt poclcs au.v>i. Moadhdhet ct Abbân-cilâhcki avaıcot 

faildes satyres Vun contre l'autrc. Abdessamad clait ne el avait cic eleve a 
Basra. Srm frere Ahjnad avait au-ssi duc lalcnt prjur la pocsic cl y joigrıait un beau 
car.-icıe, bcaucrjup de pide cl diserses qualiıc-s qui lui donnaient un rang disiingue 
paımi les ınoıozelr et dans le mondc. Abde-samad. qui e:ait mochant, satyrique 
ct tfcs-mcdisant, prmaiı e. vi a vjn frere ct faisaiı contrc lui des epigrammes. II 
fut amr,ureux d’unc femme nommce f».:.* d>clavc d'un scıgneur de Basra. 
Abdessamad se trousa un jour dans ur.c v>cic!c a'ce Abrıu Tammam; ils s’ceri- 
viren a l'iastant l'un a l’autre des vers piquans. Abdc;vsamad, qui composail 
asec plus dc prr.mpıitudc et avait ta riprtsıc pias vivc qu'Abou 'lammam, cut 
sur lui qcclquc avanlagc en cctlc occa.si(jn.—(Aghani, vol. 111. f. 194’—200). 
Nole communicatcd by M. Cuu.ssin de Pcrccval. 

* Seholars; (boys). 

* M. de Slane reads it Muaddat. —Gd. 
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“‘You appear beforc tlıc public in two characters, each of which 
rcquiresa attercr’s face.l You are always soliciting thc favour of a 
mistrcss or ihe gifts {of a patron). Can a blush of generous shame 
evar mıalle on your ch 2 sks 2 , aftcr submilting to the degradcd 
State of a lover and a beggar?” 

When Abû Tammâm rcad thcse verscs, he changed his mind 
and turncd back, saying: “This man has drawn to himsclf the 
attenticn of ali about him, so they do not stand in nccd of me.” (I 
have alrcady mcntioncd sonıc vcrscs similar to thesc in the life of 
al-Mutanabbi).3 "[Abû Tammâm and İbn al-Mu'adLdhal not being 
pcrsonally acquaintcd, the lattcr, on composing thesc lines, gavc 
them to a copyist who was inlimatc with them both, and told him to 
deliver them to Abû Tammâm; the lattcr, having read them, wrotc 
on the back of thc paper; 

“İs it on mc that you makc vcrscs filled with falsehood and 
calumny? you who are less than zero! In your anger you have 
packcd your hcari ful! of halrcd, {plainly to hesecn) as thc palpitation 
of thc soul is sccıı in thc body. Wrctchcd man! you have cxposcd 
yourself to thc danger of my satires, like the ass \vhich from fear 
rushes tosvards thc lion." 

‘Abd al-Şamad having rcad the first vcrsı. s.ıid; ‘'What an 
exccllcnt Icgician, to assert that a non-cxistencc is capablc of incrcase 
and diminuüon! Of thc sccond verse hc said, that packing was thc 
business of rarrâşhc-s^. and that such an idca could not bc at'.miticd 
in poclry; but on rcading thc third verse, hc bit his lips. According 
to al-Şûlî, this ancedote is rclatcd by Ku.şhâjim in his Maşâ'iJ wa'l 
Majörid, aftcr making thc following observation: “Al-Jâhiz, in 


t Inplaccof J'JU, :ıs given in nioM MSS., it aprears nıcrc ratcıal tcı 
retul, wilh llıc 'Uyun al-Tavârikh (ycar 231. \vhcrc thesc vcrscs arcciıctl.)t 

2 Li'crally: Wh;u waıcr rcınains for your facc. Sec noic on a».N o 49. 
2 .Scc No. 4V; they begin wilh lhc.se worıls; Wlnıı mrrit. ete. 

* Scc note. No. 119. 

♦ [ ) From “Abû Tammâm” tf> “pcrcicvcs lıts scent ” on page 144 is not 
in:lu(lc<l in thc autograph. — tul. 

■f JİJt., or else viıle l\li.or*s note abt.vc.— r</ 
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speaking of certain animals which deliver themselves up to certaın 
beasts of prcy, has forgotten to mention the ass which rushes on the 
lion when it perccives his scent.”]—Abü TarrımSm recited to Abû 
Dulaf al'‘Ijiî the qaşidah which contains this verse: 

“At the sight of dvvellings {(tbandoned) like these, and places of 
joyous meetings {now deseried), our tears, long treasured up, were 
shed in torrents.!” 

He admired the piece and gave the poet fifty thousand dirhams.l 
saying: By Allâh! it is less than your poera is worth; and that 
idea is only surpassed in beauty by your elegy on the death of 
Mul^ammad Ibn Humayd * al-Tüs ”2 “Which,” said Abû 
Tammâm, “does the amir mean?”—“Why,” said Abü Dulaf, “your 
poem commencing thus : 

“Now let misfortune do its worst, and time infiict its evils! Thcre 
is no excuse for eyes vvhich havc not shed thcir tears.” 

“1 vvish, by Allâh! that this elegy had been composed by you 
on ire.” “NayI” said the poet, “may I and my family die to save the 
amir, and may I leave the world before you!” To this Abû Dulaf 
replied “Hc whose death is deplored in verses like ihose, is immortal.” 
—^The learned say that the tribe of Tay proûuced ıhrcc men, cach 
of whom atlained excellence in their spcciality, namciy: Çâıim al- 
Ta’i2, famous for his liberality; Dawüd Ibn Nuşayr,4, for his 
self-mortification; and Abû Tammâm, for poetry.—The number of 
aneedotes related of Abü Tammâm is very great, and I find this onc 


1 About twelve hundred pounds sterling. 

2 Mubammad Ibn Hamıd al TOsi, a son of onc al-MâmOn's Principal 
generals, was sent by that khalif at the htad of an army against Bâbak al- 
EQ]ljrrarai, who was desolating the province of’Adharbiiân. İn the aetion vvhich 
cnsued, the Müslim troops were toıally dcfcated, and Ibn Hamid, abandoncd 
by ali except one faithful offîcer, fought tili he fcll. This occurrcd in A. 
H. 214 (A. C. 829-30). Hc was rcnowncd for Ins liberality, and his death gave 
great pain to al-MâmOn.—(76« al-AÜjlr’s Kâmil). 

î See D’Herbelot and Rasmussen’s Additamenta ad flist. Ar. p. 19. 

* DavA'Od Ibn Nuş.ıyr j-vaî al-Tâ’î, a doctor eminent for his knovvledge of 
ihc law ((*^') his piety and self-mortification, was onc of Abü Hanifah’s Princi¬ 
pal disciples: hc was dccply learned in the Tı.aditions. Dicd A. H. 165 (A.C. 
7 81 -2).— (A th'ujüm al-Zühirah). 

•M. de Slaı:c rcads il fiamid.—Ed. 
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generally accredited; He was reciting to the Khalif a qasida composed 
in his praise and rhyming in s; vvhen he came to these vvords: 

" (in you I see) the provvess of 'Amr,^ the liberality of Hatim, and 
the prudence of Ahnaf, joined with the keenness of lyas^. 

The vizir said to him: "How! do you compare the Commander 
of the faithful vvith vile Arabs of the desert?". On which the poet 
kept silence a moment, and then looked up and said (in the same rhyme 
and measure): 

'Takc not offence at my comparing him vvith inferiors, persons 
vvhose namcs have göne abroad and are proverbial for liberality and 
bravery; for God has compared his light to a mcan object, a candle 
in a niche."^ 

The vizir then told the khalif to grant to Abu Tammam vvhatever he 
should ask, as he foresavv that the poet could not live more than 
forty days; "for," said he, “l perceive that his eyes are suffused vvith 
blood from excessive thought, and the person in vvhom such 
symptoms appear carmot survive longer than that lime." On this, 
the khalif asked Abu Tammam vvhat he vvould like to have, and being 
ansvvered that he desired the goverrunent of Mosul, he appointed 
him to that place; Abu Tanunam proceeded thither and remained 
there tiU his death. This anecdote is hovvever totally devoid of truth, 
and is related differently by Abu Bakr ai-Suli in his History of Abu 
Tanvmam. "This poet," says he "vvhen reciting the alx>ve qasida to 
Ahmad, son of the khalif al-Mu'tasim, came of these vvords: The 
proıvess of 'Amr, ete.; on vvhich the philosopher Abu Yusuf Yaqub Ibn 
al-Sabbah al-Kindi,^ vvho happened to be present, observed that the 


1 The poet meant either 'Amr Ibn Ma'dikarib, or 'Amr Ibn al-Muncihir, 
surnamed Ibn Hind; his provvess was proverbial. (See Pocock’s specimen Hist 
Ar, p. 73, and Rammussen's Addilamenlal ad Hist. Ar., p. 50, 53 .) 

2 See his life. No. 102. 

3 See Çur'ait, surat 24, verse 35. 

4 Abu Yusuf Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq Ibn al-Sabbah al-Kindi, the philosopher of 
the Arabs, was descended from the royal family of Kindah.-(5ee their 
genealogy and history in my Dhoaıı d'Amro ül-Knis.)—His father lshaq, was 
emir of Kufalı under al-Mahdi and al-Rashid: his great grandfalher al-Aşh'ath 

was One of Muhnmmad's companions; Qays, the father of 
al-Aşh'ath and sovereîgn of ali the tribe of Kindah, was celebraled in four 
qasidahs by the poet al-A'şha. (See M. de Sacy's Chreslomathic lom. II). Ma'di 
Karib, father of Qays, reigned in the province of Hadramaut över the Banu 
al-Hari^ al-Asghar, a branch of the tribe of Kindah, Mo'avviyah and his other 

(Cont. on page 146) 
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emir was much above the persons to vvhom the poet compared him; 
and Abu Taınmam, afler a short silence, added the two other verses; 
but, when he gave (fo the prince) the copy of the qasidah, it was 
discovered Ihat these lines were not in it, and the audience were in 
adnûration at the promptitude of his genius and his presence of mind. 
"VVhen he withdrew, al-Kindi, who was the philosophcr of the Arab, 
said: This circumstance is related in a different manner, but that 
account is totally ungrounded, and ours alone is correct." I have 
examined into the reality of the fact that Abu Tamınam was govcnıor 
of Mosul, and ali I have found is, that al-Hasan Ibn VVahb’ had 
appointed him master of the post-horsc cstablishment^ at Mosul, in 
which City he died. The exactness of the anecdote is also disproved 
by the fact that this qasidah vvas not composed in honour of any of 
the khalifs, but that it vvas addressed to Ahmad son of al-Mu'tasim, 
or Ahmad son of al-Mamun neither of vvhom became khalif. In one 
of the seven memorials in vvhich {the poet) Hays Bays solicited the 
goverment of Ba'quba^ from the khalif al-Mustarshid, [he States that 
the govemment of Mosul had been grantcd to a poet of the tribe 
of Tay, As for this assertion, Hays Bays must have cither grounded 
it on hearsay, vvithout examining into ils truth, or advanced it in 
the idea that it vvould serve him as a means for obtaining the 
govemment of Ba'quba. Ibn Diayah has foUovved Hays Bays in the 
same crror, and inserted it in his vvork callcd the Nibras. It is related 
by al-Suli that Abu Tammam recited to the vizir Ibn al-Zayyal a pocm 
vvhich he had composed in his honour, and containing these tvvo 
verses: 

"His gencrosity is a constant rain, rushing vvith slackencd bridle, 
and of vvhich the succour is implored by the affIicted earth. Could 
a tract of country procced tovvards another to pay it honour, each 
barrcn spot had göne tovvards the (Jand zuhich he inhabits)". 

anccsIors mIcd Ihc tribe of Ma'ad A"* al-Mushakkar (a 

forlrcss in Bnhrayn according to Abu al-Fada in his (Gco/;raphy), al- Yetnama 
and B.ıhrayn. 1 give Ihis extract from the TariJ^ al-Hukania, bccause it serves 
to confirm, if ncccssary, M. de Sacy's opinion that the phüosopher al-Kindi 
vvas not of Icvvish, but of Arabian extraction. (Sce 'Abd al-Latif, page 487). 
Casiri, in İvis liill’ivihcı-a Arabica, t. I, p. 358, has givcn a short notice on al- 
Kindi and a list of his vvorks, ali of vvhich he took from the Tan'Uı al-Hukania, 
but he supptcssed the passage citcd above. 

1 Sce in the life of Sulayman Ibn VVahb. 

2 The postmastcr kepi horscs for the spccial use of govemment offıcers 
and mcsscngcrs; he actcd also as a spy on the conduct of the provincial 
govcrnor, and he thcn corrcr.pondcd directly vvith the khalif or the sultan. 

3 Pa'tjulta, a larj-e tovvn at tvvo parasyngs from Bachdad (Abu al-Fada's 
Ccı'i’rap/ıy,) 
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(VJheıt) Ibn al-Zayyat (heard these verses, he) said: "O Abu 
Tatnmam! your poetry is adomed vvith the jevvek of your words and 
the originality of your ideas; with beauty, moreover, vvhich surpasses 
the splendour of jevvels on the necks of handsome females. The most 
abundant remuneration vvhich could be treasured up for you is 
unequal to the merit of your poetry." A philosopher vvho was present 
then observed that the poet vvould die young, and being asked what 
induced him to believe so, he ansvvered: 'T savv in him sharpness 
of wit, and penetration and intelligence, United to the refined tas te 
and prompt genius; from this I knew that the mind vvould consume 
the body, as a svvord of Indian Steel eats through its scabbard. And 
such vvas the fact, for he died at some vvhat more than thirty years 
of age.* This, hovvever, does not accord vvith vvhat vve shall State 
lovver dovvn respccting the time of his birth and his death. The poetry 
of Abu Tammam vvas put in order, for the first time.- by Abu Bakr 
al-Suli, vvho arranged it alphabetically (according to the rhymes), then 
'Ali Ibn 'Hamzah al-Ispahani classcd it according to the subjects.] Abu 
Tammam vvas born at Jasim, A.H. 190 (A.D. 805-6); other accounts 
say in A.H. 188, 172^. Jasim is a viUage situated in al-Jaydur, a canton 
in the dependencies of Damascus, betvvcen that city and Tabariyah 
{Tiberias). He passed his youth in Misr, vvhere, it is said, he used 
to distribute vvater to the public out of a pitcher in the mosque^; 
but some say that he vvorked in the service of a tailor at Damascus, 
vvhere his father sold vvine^. Abu Tammam vvas a taU man of a tavvny 
colour, he spoke his language vvith elegance and sweetncss, but 
stammered in a slight degree. After studying and passing, through 
different situations of life, he attained that eminence by vvhich he 
is iUustrious. His death took place at Mosul, as has been akeady said, 
in A. H. 231 (A.C. 845-6); but other dates are assigned to that event, 
such as the month of Dhu al-Qa'dah or that of the first Jumada, 228, 
or 229 and some say that he died in the month of Muharram, A.H. 
232. It is stated by al-Buhturi that a canopy vvas buUt över his grave 
by Abu Nahşhal Ibn Humayd al-Tusi,® and I myself savv the tomb 

1 İt is not et'Sy to explain how al-SuU, in relafing this aneedole, did 
not perceive that it was only another version of the one vvhich he had already 
given as the sole correet. Ibn Khallikan has perhaps mistaken the name of 
the author whom he cites. 

2 Al-Jaydur is one of the dependencies of Damascus, to the north of 
al-Hauran. İt is said, hovvever, that al-Jaydur and al-Hauran are the same 
plat«.-(Marastd al-lltila.) 

3 See Lane's Modem Egyplians, Vol, 11, p. 18. 

4 This vvould prove that his father vvas not a Müslim. 

5 This vvas probably the son of the Hamid al-Tusi mentioned in note 
(5), No. 117. 
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at Mosul, outside the Maydan Gate on the edge of the ditch vvhich 
surrounds the city; the common people cali it the tomb of Tamtnam, 
the poet. It was rclated to me by 'Afif al-Din Abu '1-Hasan 'Ali Ibn 
'Adlan al-Musili, the grammarian and interprcter, that he asked 
Ibn'Unayn (vvhose life shall be given later) what the mcant by this 
verse; 

"May God shed gcnial shovvers on the groves of Ghutatayn,* but 
of barren Mosul, may he refresh the tombs alone!" 

"For what rcason," said Ibn 'Adlan, "vvhen you exclude Mosul 
from the benediction, do you except its tombs?" To which he replied, 
that it was in consideration of Abu Tammam's. This verse belongs 
to a qasidah composed by Ibn 'Unayn In praise of the sultan al-Malik 
al-Mo'azzam Sharaf al-Din Tsa (vvhose life shall be given later). It is 
a very fine poem and begins thus; 

"You long to sce the palaces of 'Ali^ at Damascus, and the youths 
and dark eyed maids in Nairabayn.^ 

The foUovving lines were composed on the death of Abu Tammam 
by al-Hasan Ibn Wahb: 

"Poetry vvas in affIiction at the death of the last of the poets; 
him vvho vvas the lake in the meadovv of poetry Habib al-Taj. He and 
it are novv dead and sojoum together in one tomb; it vvas thus also 
that they vvere {inseparable) vvhen alive. 

some persons say, hovvever, that these verses vvere composed 
on his death by Dik al-JLnn. The foUovving lines are taken from a 
qasidah in vvhich his death vvas lamented by al-Hasan Ibn Wahb: 

"That precious tomb at Mosul has been vvatered by clouds vvhich 
deplored his loss. VVhen they shed their devv upon it, that devv feU 


1 The Ghutah, or cultivated grounds vvhich surround Damascus, are weU 

know. The poets often caU it Ghutaiayn (the tvıo Ghulas) although there is in 
reality bot one place vvhich bears the name. (Marasid under the vvord )• 

2 ‘Alia; tlvis is perhaps the river called al-Tavvamat al-'Alia 

LUJI one of the streams vvhich vvater Damascus. (See Oiyun 

fll-TfltuflriHı, No.- 638, fol, 93). 

3 Nairabayıı, a delicious spot in the neighbourhood of Damascus. As 
Nairabayıı is the dual form of Nairab, it might be supposed that there vvere 
tvvo places of the name, but such vvas not the case. İt is by tlıv poets that 
the dual vvas employed. (Marasid.) 

The story is not in the autograph. 

Probably the poet refers to Ghutah and Nayrab in bolh the verses. Ed. 
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in copious shovvers.* The lightnings beat (the) eheeks {of the clouds 
in grief), and the thunders töre öpen {their) bosoms. For the earth 
of that tomb contains Habib (a friends), who was called my friend. 

The verses which follovv were on his dcath by Ibn al-Zayyat, vvho 
was then vizir to al-Mu'tasim; but they are attributed also to katib 
Abu '1-Zibriqan 'Abd Allah, son of al-Zabriqan, an enfranchised slave 
of the Omayyid family: 

'Tt is most dreadful news vvhich has reached our agitated hearts, 
Habib, they say is dead; O, I implore you! let it not be him of Tay. 

The names of the persons mentioned in Abu Tanunana's 
genealogy are so well known, that it is needless to mark their 
orthography. Ai-]aydur is a canton in the province of Damascus, near 
al-Haulan^ Al-Taj means belonging to Tay, vvhich is a famous tribe. 
This relative adjcctive is of irrcgular formation; analogy vvould have 
required it to be Tayi^, but the formation of relative adjectives admits 
sonıe variations; thus from dahr (time) is derived duhri (lemporal), and 
from sahi (a plain), suhll (plain, level), ete. 


144. AL-HAJ]AJ IBN YUSUF 

Abu Muhammad al-Hajjaj was son of Yusuf Ibn al-Hakam Ibn 
'Uqayl Ibn Mas'ud Ibn 'Amir Ibn Mu'attib Ibn Malik Ibn Ka'b Ibn 
'Amr Ibn Sa'd Ibn 'Awf Ibn Qasi (called also Thaqif): mention is made 
of Thaqif in foUovving terms by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Jamharal al-Nisab: 
"Munabbih Ibn al-Nabit had a son called Qasi, vvho is said to be the 
same person as Thagif. Such is the genealogy given by those vvho 
State that Thagif vvas sprung from lyad^ but some say that he 
descended from Qays, and that Qasi vvas son of Munabbih Ibn Bakr 
Ibn Havvazin;® and they State that Umayma, Qasi's mother, and 
daughter of Sa'd Ibn Hudhvi, lived (as toife) vvith Munabbih Ibn Nabit, 
and being aftervvards married to Munabbih Ibn Bakr, she went to 


1 Lilerally: when they shed their dew on it, they shed on it the fuU 
of the water-bag of the dark cloud, vvhich pours forth after theirs, another. 

2 Al-Haulan is the name of a vUlage of a hiU near Damascus.-fMurasûf.) 

3 The difference betvveen the two forms can be best understood from 
the inspeetion of the original text. 

4 From this we must suppose that the descent of Munabbih from lyad 
vvas vvell established and generally knovvn. 

5 See the seventh genealogical list, dravvn up by Eichhora after Ibn 
Qutaybah, in the Monumeııta aıılitjuissima Historia Arabum. 
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him, being then pregnant with Qays by {her former husband Ibn al- 
Nabit) the lyadite."~{Al-Hajjaf) al-Thagafi {the descendant of Tlıauif) was 
govemor of ^^aq and Khurasan for 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan, and 
on his death he was confirmed in his authority by the new khalif 
al-Walid. Al-Mas'udi in his Muruj al-Dhalmb narrates as foUows:--"Al- 
Farighah. the mother of al-Haijaj and daughter to Hammam Ibn 
'Urwah Ibn Mas'ud of the tribe of Thaqif, wife to al-Harith Ibn was 
Kaldah, a member of the tribe and native of the tovvn of Ta'if; this 
Harith was judge of the Arabs.* Having göne into her apartmcnt 
early one moming, he found her picking her teeth, on vvhich he sent 
her a sentence of divorcc? And shc said to him: 'VVhy have you sent 
to mc my divorce? has my conduct given you any cause for 
suspicion.—'Yes, said he, 'VVhen I went in to you in the moming, 
you vverc picking your teeth: if you had breakfasted before the regular 
time, you are a glutton; and if you have passed the night with 
particles of meat sticking betvveen your teeth you are sluttish. To 
this she replied: 7t was neither onc nor the other; but I was taking 
out a fragment of the toothpick. She then married Yusuf Ibn Abi 
'Uqayl al-Thagafi. to whom she bore al-Hajjaj, who came into the 
vvorld incompletely formed, as he had an imperforate anüs. This 
defect was removed by an operation; and the clıild rcfused the brcast 
of its mother and evcry other person, so that they were at a loss 
what to do, tül, as it is said. Satan appeared to them in the form 
of al-Harith Ibn Kaldah and askcd them vvhat was the mattcr; they 
told him the circumstance, and he said; 'Kili a black kid and give 
its blood to the chüd to drink; the next day do the same thing; the 
third day slay a black he-goat and give the blood to be drunk by 
the chüd, then kül a snakc and make the chüd swaUow the blood, 
and daub his face with some of it; if you do thus, the chüd wül take 
the breast on the fourth day. They followed thcse directions, and 
the effect of this first nourishment vvhich he received vvas such that 
he could not refrain from shedding blood. He cven said of himsclf, 
that his greatest enjoymcnt vvas to (shcd blood and commit actions 
vvhich no other could.^ Ibn 'Abd Rabbih says, in his ‘Iqd, that al- 
Farighah vvas vvife to al-Mughayrah Ibn Shu'bah. and that it vvas he 
vvho divorccd her on account of the circumstance of the toot pick. 
He adds that al-Hajjaj and his fathcr kept school at Ta'if, and that 
the former attachcd himself to] Ruh Ibn Zinba' al-ludhamP vizir of 


1 Harai^ Ibn Kaladah vvas one of Muhammad's companion$.-<QaiTius.) 

2 Some of ıhe MSS. have İn place of .--H; if ıhis reading 

be adopted, the sense is: vvhich no other dare lo do. 

3 Abu Zar'ah ( ) Kuh Ibn Zinba' al-Judami, the Syrian, vvas 

(Cont. on page 151) 
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'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan, and entered into the Şhurtah (poliçe 
guards),^ of vvhich Ruh was commander. 'Abd al-Maİik, having 
remarked thj indisciplin» of his army, and that the soldiers never 
set out nor heated at the same time with himself, complained of il 
to Ruh Ibn Zinba', who told him that thcre was a man in the poliçe 
guards named al-hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, who, if the Commander of the 
faithful gave him the command of the troops, would oblige them to 
march and to halt in conformity to his (the khalif's) movemenis. 'Abd 
al-Malik adopted this counsel and nominated al-Hajjaj commander of 
the army. The guards under Ibn Zinba"s orders vvere the only troops 
dispensed with the obligation of marching and halting at the same 
time as the khalif, and one day, after the departure of the rest of 
army al-Hajjaj came upon them and found them at dinner: he asked 
them what had prcvented them from sctting out with the 
Commander of the faithful, and received this answer: "Dismount, 
you son of a slut^! and dine with us." To this he gave a refusal, tclling 
them that those times weıe göne by; and he ordered them to be 
flogged and paraded before the army; by his directions also, the tents 
belonging to Ruh Ibn Zinba' vvere set on fire. Ruh complained bitterly 
of this to the khalif, vvho set immediately for al-Hajjaj and said to 
him: "What induced you to do as you have done?.—"I have done 
nothing." replied al-Hajjaj.—Who did it then?" said the khalif.—"You;" 
ansvvered al-Hajjaj; my hand is your hand; my whip is your whip; 
and vvhat prevents the "Commander of the faithful from oresenting 
Ruh vvith a double quantity of tents and men,^ rather than break my 
conunission after having given it yourself?" The l^alif, on this, 
indemnified Ruh for his loss and treated al-Hajjaj vvith increased 
favour. This vvas first knovvn proof vvhich al-Hajjaj gave of his 
abUities. It vvas unheard of, vvhat slaughter he committed, how much 
blood he shed, and vvhat tortures he inflicted. It is said that Ziyad 


one of the Tabi'is (see ııole (2), Anshor's Prefacr) and highly respecled by the 
people. Mu'avviyah vvas so apprehensive of his influence, that he resolved to 
pul him to death, and had him arrested, but he aftervvards set him at liberty. 
Ruh vvas the grandee { ) of the empire of 'Abd al-Malik Ibn 

Marvvan. He vvas husband to (Ihe celebrated poeless) Hind, daughler of al- 
Nu'man, and he died A.H. 73 A.C. 692-3).—(Au Nujum al-Zahirah.) (Al-Makin 
No. 37) cali him 'Abd al-malik's katib, or secrelary of State. 

1 It may be observed that Ibn Khaldun, as cited by M. de Hammer in 
his Lcndervenvallung under dem Khalifale (page 154), says that the post of 
commander of the poliçe guards vvas first eslablished under the Abbasides: 
this seems in contradiclion vvith Ibn Kh.'iUikan's statement. 

2 This form of compellation vvas vety frequenlly used by the Arabs; it 
indicated either anger or familiarity. 

3 Men: the Arabic word ghilman sîgnifies boys, pages, mamluks ele 
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Ibn Abih' wishcd to resemble the khalif 'Umar in fiım authority/ 
resolution, decision, and scverity of administration, but that he 
carried this to an excess and passed bounds; and al-Hajjaj, say they, 
took Ziyad for his model, and kiUed £md destroyed. One day, he said 
in the course of a khutabh^ which he was pronoundng; "O men! 
God s prohibitions are easier to be bome with than his punishments: 
On vvhich a man rose up and said; "Woe be to thee, O Hajjaj what 
an impudent face thou hast, and how littie modesty!" Al-Hajjaj 
ordered him to sit down, and when he descended from the pulpit 
he calied him forth: "Thou hast been presumptuous towards me!" 
said he. "How?" replied the man, "thou art presumptuous towards 
God and dost not disapprove of thine own conduet, and if we are 
presumptuous towards thee, thou disapprovest of it! Al-Hajjaj, on 
receiving this ansvver, let the man go. Ibn al-Jawzi says, in his Talqlh, 
that al-Farighah. mother of al-Hajjaj, was the person who was 
sumamed al-Mutamamiyah (the wish-maker); When she madc the wish, 
she was vvife to Ibn Shu'bah, and we shall here present an 
abridgement of the ancedote as related by this writer. 'Umar Ibn al- 
Khattab happening to make his rounds one night in the city of 
Madinah heard a woman sing, from behind the curtain of her 
apartment, the follovving verse: 

"VVhere shall I find vvine that I may drink it? or else where shall 
I find Nasr Ibn Hajjaj?" 

On this, 'Umar said: "1 shall not allow in the same dty with 
myself, a man whose beauty is celebrated by young females in the 
privacy of their apartments; bring me Nasr Ibn Hajjaj!" When he was 
brought he was fcund to be the most beautiful of menin countenance 
and the handsomest in hair; and 'Umar said to him: "The 0>mmander 
of the faithful's determination is, that "you shorten your hair.' VVhen 
this was done, his cheeks appeared (fair) as half-moons. "Now, put 
on a turban," said 'Umar. The turban was put on, and the youth 
stili eharmed the speetators with his eyes. Then 'Umar said; "Dwell 
not in any town vvhere I may be." "What is my erime, O Commander 
of the faithful?" said Nasr. "It must be done as I told you," replied 
'Umar; and he then sent him off to Basrah. Such are the main points 
of the narration, and I suppress the sequeL This Nasr was soti of 
Hajjaj Ibn 'llat al-Sulami, one of Muhammad's compaıuons,. Some 
say, hovvevet, that the Mutamanniyah belonged to the tribe of 


1 Ziyıd Ibn Abih; Ziyad son of his father, ıhat is, the bestanl. He was 
son of Abu Sufyian. His histoıy may be colleeted from D'Herbelot and Abu 
'1-Fida: Annafs, years 44 and 53. 

2 See No. 77, note on Khutbah 
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Kinanah, and that she was al-Hajjaj's patemal grandmother.--It is 
related by Abu Ahmad al-'Askari, in his Kitab al-Tashif, that the pcople 
passed upvvards of forty years rcgarding the Qur'att from 'Uthman's 
copy"’, but, in the days of 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan, the erroneous 
readings had become numerous and has spread through lraq; this 
obliged al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf to have recourse to his katibi^ for the 
purpose of putting distinctive marks on the vvords of uncertain 
pronunciation^; and it is said that Nasr Ibn 'Asim undertook that duty 
and imagined single and double points {nuqal) which he placed in 
different manners.’ The people then passed some time without 
making any copics of the Qur'an but with points, the usage of vvhich 
did not, hovvever prevent some false readings from taking place, and 
for this reason they invented the ij'am (points serving to distinguish the 
latlers of a similar form one from another), and they {the people) thus 
placed the i'jam posteriorly to the nuqat; but yet vvhen, by neglect, 
a word {of the Qur'an) was written with its fuU accompaniment {of 
distinctive marks), and was thus deprived of its requisites, erroneous 
readings occurred; for this they endeavoured in vain to fiiıd a 
remedy, and they were obliged to rccur to oral tradition and İcam 
{the true readings) from the months of men.* On the whole, the 
aneedotes conceming al-Hajjaj are numerous and would take long to 
relate.* İt was he who founded the dty of VVasit; he commenced it 
A.H. 84 (A.C. 703) and finished it in 86. He named it VVasit 
{intermediate,) because it lay betvveen Basrah and Kufah, and might 
thus be said to Ue between {tawassat) these two capitals. Ibn al-)awzi 
States, however, in his historical annals, entitled Şhuzur al-'Uqud, that 
al-Hajjaj began to build VVasit in the year 47, and ternünated it in 


1 Sec Abu 'I-Fida's Annals, year 30. 

2 See No. 10, on al-'Akr. 

3 The word in the plural ^*»7^ is employed by the Çuranists 

to designate a group of letters (ot word) which may be read in different 
manners. See, for instance, the marginal notes of the Çur'an printed at Casan. 

4 It is necessary for me to observe that the vowel-signs and diacritical 
points now in use, were invented, as is generatly stated. by Kha lü Ibn Ahmad, 
who died in the second century to the Hijrah, and that they are totally different 
from those imagined by Zalim al-Du'all (see his life), and by the secretaries 
of al-Ha)jaj. The points introduced by the latter were similar to those of the 
specimens given by M.de Sacy in his Arabic gıammar, plate UI, tom. I and 
Dr. Pusey in the Çatal. BS>. Bod, tom. II, tab. I. 

5 M. de Sacy has given a translation of this passage in his Memeire surla 
litteralure des Arışfces; it may be observed thati differ totally with him respeeting 
the meaning of the »vords huruf, nuqat, and i’jam. 

6 ConsuU D'Herbelot, Abu '1-Fida, al-Makin, and Price's Retrospect of 
Mahammadan Histoty, Vol. I. 
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78. VVhen al-Hajjaj felt his death approach, he called in an astrologer 
and asked him if he know of any prince who was to die {at that time), 
and the astrologer replied; "Yes, I do; but you are not the person./ 
"How know you that?" said al-HaJjaj. "Because the name of him who 
is to die is Kulayb." 'İt is I, by Allah!" exclaimed al-Hajjaj" for such 
was the name by which my mother called me." He then made his 
will. One thing puts in mind of another.^ This is like the words of 
the missionary^ 'Ali Ibn Muhammad İbn 'Ali al-Sulayhi (of whom 
mention will be made hereafter). A simple missionary in Yemen,'* he 
became sovereign of ali that country, and held its princes in 
subjection tül the period ■which God had assigned to his life had 
expired, when he left San'a to make the pilgrimage to Makkah in 
A.H. 472 (A.C. 1081). On arrivdng at al-Msıhjam,* he encamped 
without the tovvn, at a farm called Umm al-Duhaym,® or Bir Umm 
Ma'bad (the well of Ma'bad's mother), and was there attacked unawares 
by Sa'id al-Ahwal, son of Najah. This Najah was lord of the province 
of Tahamah, and had been deprived of his life and kingdom by al- 
Sulayhi, but Sa'id and his other sons had escaped. Sa'id arrived with 
a fe'vv partisans and entered the camp of al-Sulayhi, vvhere they -vvere 
mistaken. for followers of the army; none discovered their real 
character but 'Abd Allah the brother of al-Sulahyhi, who immediately 
got on horseback and said to his brother: 'To horsel for, by Allah! 
here is al-Ahwal with his men, of vvhose coming we were 'vvamed 
yesterday by the letter ■which As'ad Ibn Shihab wrote us from 2^bid." 
'Calm your mind," replied al-Sulayhi; "it is only at al-Duhaym and 
the -vvell of Umm Ma'bad that I am to die;" thinking that it ■vvas of 
that Umm Ma'bad the Khuza'tie. at whose dvvelling the blessed 
Prophet and Abu Bakr stopped on their retreat from Makk 2 ih* this 


1 Ibn Khallikan gives a »econd time the anecdoie which follows; İt will 
be found, with some sUght difference, in the life of 'Ali al-Sulayhi; and this 
induces me to think that the author intended to suppress it here, wheıe it 
is totaliy misplaced. 

It is inserted here from some other hand, Vide No. 457—£d. 

2 Missionary; see No. 10 note on da'is. 

3 Consult, on tl.c events wfûch foUovv, Abu '1-Fida's Annals, year 203 
and 412; Johannsen's Historian Yrmana, pp. 121 at seq. In the three relations, 
a number of differences wiU be observed, which it is needless to nobce here. 

4 The tovvn of al-Mahjam lay a the distance of three days' journey to 
the north-east of Zabid, atvd six days' joumey from San'a.—(Abu '1-Fida's 
Geography.) 

5 This name is sometimes written simply al-Duhaim. 

6 Muhammad and Abu Bakr, on their hijjrah (departure, emigration) from 

(Cont. on page 155) 
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place lies near Makkah, on the road from it to Madinah, and is in 
the neighbourhood of al-Iuhfah^. On this, some of al-Sulayhi's. 
companions calJed to him, saying: "Defend your life! for, by Allah! 
this is the well of al-Duhaym Ibn ^sa, and this mosque is built on 
the spot vvherc the tent of Unun Ma'bad Ibn al-Harith al-'Absi was 
situated. On hearing these vvords, he was seized with terror, and, 
despairing of his life, he remained fixed to the spot, vvhere he vvas 
immcdiately slain with his brother and his family. Sa'id al-Ahwal then 
brought the army of al-Solayhi under his ovvn contmand and look 
possession of his kingdom. Sa'id was brother of the ilUustrious and 
eminent prince Jayyaşh: his father, the prince Najah, had been a slave 
to the prince Marjan, who himself had been a slave to Husayn Ibn 
Salamah; Husayn had been enfranchised by Ruşhd al-Ustad^ the 
Abyssinian. These two, Husayn, and Ruşhd before him, ruled the 
kingdom with absolute authority, although they were only ostensibly 
vizirs in the service of the last prince of the Ziyadite family, the 
sovereigns of Yemen. Their pupil was son to Abu al-Jayşh Ishaq Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn Muhanunad Ibn İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ziyad, and 
his name was 'Abd Allah; some say İbrahim or Ziyad. It vvas in his 
reign that the Ziyadite dynasty vvas overthrovvn by Qays, who had 
been a slave to the Marjan above-mentioned. On the death of Abu 
al-Jayşh, his child vvas confided to the çare of his (its) aunt and of 
Marjan, the enfranchised slave of Abu al-Jayşh; Marjan had tvvo 
slaves, Abu Sa'id Najah and Qays, both of vvhom became 
independent of their master; Qays vvas govemor of the Capital-^ and 
Najah ruled the provinces of al-Kadra, the tovvn of al-Mahjam, and 
other places. A jealousy sprung up betvveen these tvvo, for they both 
aspired to the vizirat; Qays vvas a perverse and vvicked man, Najah 
vvas mild and just. The former, having suspected the aunt of the boy 
to be more favourably indined to Najah than to him, made complaints 
against her and her nephevv to lıis master Marjan, vvho, in 
consequence, seized on them both and delivered them up to their 
enemy Qays and he, headless of their supplications, immured them 

Makkah to Madinah, stopped at the tent of the Umm Mabad 'Atika ^i^Uud- 
and asked for food, but tshe hrd none to give them. On this Muhammad 
went to a sheep which vvas in the tent, and dtew from it a great quantity 
of milk; this vvas the more extraordinary as that sheep vvas very old and had 
ceased to give any for some time before.—{aZ-Nuruaıri, M.S. of the Leyden 
library). 

1 Al-Ustad (the master); a title given to eunuchs and tulors of ycung 
princes. 

2 The Capital, ^or royal court îj-ijdl Uterally: The presence. 

3 Literally: Et fuit ex eo quod fuit, he became vvhat he became. 
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alive and in an upright position. They thus perished in A.H. 407 (A.C. 
1016-17). Najah, on leaming the circumstance, hastened to avenge 
their death. He ^vaged war against Qays, who was dcfcated, lost his 
Capital Zabid, and subsequently his lüfe in a combat at the gate of 
that dty; this was in A.H. 412 (A.C. 1021-2). Najah, having thus 
obtained possession of the metropolis, said to Marjan; "What have 
you done with your and my master and mistress?" "They are in that 
wall," he replied. Najah then had their bodies taken out, and prayed 
över them, and buried them in a chapel vvhich he erected to receive 
them; as for Marjan, he immured him in their place tili he died. Najah 
was poisoned at at-Kadra in A.H. 452 (A.C. 1060), by the treachery 
of a female slave whom he had received as a present from al-Sulayhi. 
After the death of Najah, al-suIayhi wrote, in the year 453, to al- 
Mustansir, the lord of Egypt, demanding authorisation to preach 
openly in favour of the Fatimite dynasty, and having received that 
permission, he proceeded ((o assert al-Mustansir's authority). His 
subsequent adventures we may omit.^ Let us retum to al-Hajjaj; 
during his last iliness he used to repeat the foUovving verses. VVhich 
were composed by 'Obayd Ibn Sufyan al-'Ukli: 

"O Lord! my cnemies have svvom, nay swom positively, that 
I am One of those who shall dvvell in the fire (o/ hsU). Is it {not) from 
blindness {of heart) that they svvear? Unfortunate wretches! what 
opinion must they have of Him vvho has alvvays shown merey and 
forgiveness?" 

He vvTOte also a letter to al-Walid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, informing 
him of his iUness, and conciuded it vvith these lines: 

When I meet God and find favour vvith Him, therein shall be 
the joy of my scul. The etemity of God sufficeth me, and I therefore 
place not my hopes on mortals. Those vvho vvere before us have 
tasted of death, and after them vve also shall taste it. 

His malady vvas cancer in the stomach, for vvhich he called in 
a physician, vvho, having exaınined into his case, tied a bit of meat 
to a string and passed it dovvn his throat; after a lapse of some time 
he drevv it out, and found a svvarm of vvorms adhering to it; God 
gave also a cold ague povver över him, and although vases fiUed vvith 
lighted coals vvere placed around him so close as to scorch his skin, 
he felt them not. He compİ 2 dned of his sufferings to al-Hasan al- 
Basri, vvho made ansvver: "l forbade you to attack me of holiness, 
but you persisted! "O Haşan," replied al-Hajjaj, "1 ask you not to 


1 They were governors of provinces, and had therefore the right of 
aaying the Utotba from the pulpit. 
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pray to God that he may deliver me from my pains; beg of Him only 
that He hasten to] take my soul from my body and terminate my 
tortures." Al-Hasan on this wept bitterly, and al-Hajjaj continued to 
suffer nnder his malady for fifteen days; he then expired, in the 
month of Ramadan^ A.H. 95 (May or June, A.C. 714), (somc say in 
Shawwal). at the age of fifty-three, or (which is more correct) fifty- 
four years. Al-Tabari says, in his great histoıical work, that al-Hajjaj 
died on Friday, 21 Ramadan, A.H. 95; and another historian relates 
that al-Hasan al-Basri, on leaming his death, made aprostration in 
thanks giving to God, saying, “O my God! Thou hast caused him 
to die; let also his example die from among us. Al-Hajjaj was buried 
at VVasit, in vvhich City he died; but his tomb was aftervvards levelled 
to the ground and a current of vvater tumed över it. May God pardon 
him! He önce dreamt that his eyes had been plucked out, and he 
therefore divorced his wives, Hind the daughter of al-Muhallab İbn 
Abi Sufrah, and Hind, the daughter of Asma, Ibn Kharijah; he hoped 
by that to fulfil his dream; in a short time, hovvever, he received news 
that his brother Muhammad had died in Yemen, and that, on the 
same day, his own son Muhammad had died also, on vvhich he said: 
"This, by Allah! is the fulfilment of my dream; Muhammad and 
Muhammad! in the same day! We belong to God and to Him we 
retum! He then asked if there was any person vvho vvould recite him 
verses to console him, and al-Fara 2 adaq pronounccd the foUovving: 

'This misfortune has no misfortune equal to it! to lose such 
persons as Muhammad and Muhammad! princes vvho have left the 
pulpits' vacant (and desolatey. Death has seized upon them unavvares." 

His brother Muhammad died some days after the beginning of 
the month of Rajab, A.H. 91 (May, A.C. 710); he vvas then govemor 
of the province of Yemen. Al-Walid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik sent a letter 
to al-Hajjaj, consoling him on the loss of his brother, and al-Hajjaj 
vvrote to him in reply: "Commander of the faithful; I and Muhammad 
never met together during a long period but for one year; and in 
that absence I never had such hopes of seeing him soon, as I now 
have of meeting him again in a mansion vvhere tvvo sincere Muslims 
shall never be disunited." Thaqafi means belonging to Thaaif. a great 
and vvell-knovvn tribe dvvelling at Ta'if. 


145. AL-MUHASIBI 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Harith Ibn Asad al-Muhasibi, the famous 


1 Taif) a vvell-knovvn lovvn lying to ıhe south-east of Makkah. 
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ascetic and one of the men of the truth’ drew his origin from a family 
vvhich inhabited Basrah. He vvas one of those who possessed both 
the Science of the exterior and the Science of the interior^: he composed 
some eıscetic and dogmatic treatises, and is author of the work (on 
Sufism) entitled al-Ri'ayah (contemplation). Having inherited seventy 
thousand dirhems from his father, he refased, through religious 
scruples, to accept them; it is reported that his reason for this vvas, 
that his father professed the doctrine of man's free vviil, and that 
he made this observation; "The Tradition is authentic vvhich informs 
us that Muhammad declared; Persons ofdifferent religions cannot inherit, 
one from the other:" and he died in vvant, not possessing a single 
dirhem. It is related that vvhen he stretched forth his hand to paıcake 
of food the purity of vvhich vvas doubtful, he ,vould be vvamed from 
touching it by a pulsation in his finger. Being asked vvhat vvas 
inteliigence, he ansvvered; "The light of the natural sentiment 
(accompanied) vvith expericnce, and vvhich is increased and fortified 
by Science and prudencc." He used to say: "There are three things 
vvhich vve find not, beauty vvith continence, feıir vvords vvith honesty, 
and friendship vvith sincerity." He died A.H. 243 (A.C. 857-8). Al- 
Sam'ani says that he vvas named Muhasibi, because he frequently 
called himself to an account for his actions (yuhasib). He says also 
that Ahmad Ibn Hanbal disliked hini, and banished him, on account 
of his speculations in scholastic theology and his vvorks on that 
subject, he v/as therefore obliged to seek concealment from public 
(indignation), and on his death, four persons only attended his funeral 
service. The ancedotes related of vvhat took place betvveen him and 
al-]unayd are vvell knovvn.^ 


146. ABU FIRAS AL-HAMDANI 

Abu Firas al-Harith Ibn Abi al-'Ala Sa'id Ibn Hamdan Ibn 
Hamdun al-Hamdani vvas an uncle's son to Naşir 2 kl-DavvIat and Sayf 
al-Davvlat the sons of Hamdan: in the lives of these tvvo princes, vve 


1 The man of the Irulh, the Sufıs see note No 140. 

2 Reiske, in his Annals of Abu l-Fida, lom.n, p. 698, has translaled (he 
eame passage; he tendets it thus; 'Qui simul conjuxxil extemi (civils) et intemi 
(spiritualis) scientiam." The scteııoe of the interior means sufism, and that of the 
exterior, the ordinary branches of leaming. 

Fot futthet tefetence, vide Ansab, f. 509 b. 

3 I have not been able to (înd any of these anecdotes in the manuscripts 
vvhich I have consulted. They may probably be given in the Hilyat al-Aıoliya; 
but the copy of that woık in the Bib. du Rot iı incomplete. 
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shall give the rest of the genealogy. Al-Tha'alibi, in speaking of Abu 
Firas, says' 'The pearl of his time, the sun of his age in leaming, 
talent, generosity, glory, eloquence, horsemanship, and bravery; his 
poetry is celebrated and current (throughout the world); it combines 
beauty, merit, ease, depth, softness, sublimity, and svveetness; with 
him were the brightness of genius, the impress of elegant taste, and 
the lustre of a princely race; qualities such as were never found before 
in any poet except 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Mi'tazz, but Abu firas is 
considered superior to him by persons of the profession and by 
critics. The Sahih Ibn Abbad used to say: 'Poetry began with a prince 
and ended with one; meaning Tnrura al-Qays and Abu Firas. Al 
Mutanabbi bore testimony to his superiority and pre-enimemce; he 
avoided his contact^, neither did he proceed to cope vvith him nor 
dare to rival him; and his motive for omitting his praises when he 
celebrated those of ali the rest of the Hamdan family was, to testify 
his respect for him and to honour him; his silence did not proceed 
from forgetfulness or contempt. Sayf al-Dawlat highly adnüred the 
excellent qualities of Abu Firas, and distinguished him above the rest 
of the fanuly by the honours he conferred on him, as he took him 
with him on military expeditions, or lef t him as his lieutenant över 
his provinces." "In one of his engagements vvith the Greeks, Abu 
Firas vvas vvouuded by an arrovv, the head of vvhich remained in his 
thigh and he vvas made prisoner. They conducted him to Kharshanah, 
and from that to Constantinople; this occurred in A.H. 348 (A.C. 959- 
60), and in the year 355 he vvas redecmed from captivity by Sayf al- 
Davvlat." Such are the vvords of Abu T-Hasan 'Ali Ibn al-Zarrad al- 
Daylami; but in this, it is said, he is mistaken, for Abu Firas vvas 
made a prisoner tvvice; the first time at Magharat al-Kuhl in the year 
348, but he vvas then not taken farther than Kh arshanah. vvhich is 
a fortress in the country of the Greeks (Asta Minör) and situated on 
the Euphrates:® it is said that, vvhen in that fortress, he mounted 
his horse and spurred him from the top of the vvall into the river, 
but God knovvs best: the second time that he vvas made a prisoner 
by the Greeks vvas at Manbej in the month of Shavvvval, 351 
(November, A.C. 962); they then took him to Constantinople, vvhere 
he remained in captivity for four years. During his confinement, he 
composed a great deal of poetry, vvhich is stili extant in the coUection 


1 See the Yatimah, No. 1370, fol. 8. 

2 LileraUy: His side. This seems to be analogous to the French 
express{on; II ne se frotla pes e lui. 

3 Kharshannah. the Charisianum Casirum ol Cedrnus. A great portion 
ol Cappadoda bore this name. (See St. Martin's note in Lebeau's Histoire du 
Bes-Empire, I. XIII. p. 107.) 
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of his pocms; he held the town of Manbej in fief (from his cousin Sayf 
al-Daıulat). The foUovving verscs are of his composition. 

‘Tt was from your supply that I drew my force; you vvere lo me 
a helping hand and an arm in the days of distress! But I since received 
from you the reverse of my hopes, and a man my be surfcited with 
fair promises."* 

By the same: 

"She was cruel;^ yet cruelty orUy increased my affection for that 
beloved object, who despite her conduct, shall alvvays be beloved. 
Her calumniators summed up to me her faults, but can a fair face 
ever be in fault?" 

By the same: 

"I am inebriated with her looks, not witlı wine; the grace of her 
motions has removed sleep from my eyes. I am not overcome by the 
püre Iiquor of the grape, but by the charms of her neck; it is her 
perfections vvhich subdued me, not wine. When she tums her cheeks 
away, she ma kes my resolution yield, and that vvhich her robes cover 
has ravished away my heeırt^' 

His poetry abounds vvith beauties. He vvas slain in a combat vvith 
some slaves belonging to his ovvn family, in the year 357 (A.C. 967- 
8). I read in his diıuan, the foUovving piece vvhich he addressed to 
his daughter when he vvas on the point of death: 

"Grieve not, my dear girl! aU mankind must depart {this life); 
lament me vvith sig^s (only), and remain behind thy veU and the 
curtain of the {harem). Say to me, when I am took vveak to ansvver: 
"The omament of the youth, Abu Firas, has not enjoyed "youth 
to the last." 

From this it vvould appear that he vvas not slain, or else that he 
lingered for some time of his vvounds before he expired. İt is related 
by Ibn Khalavvavih that Abu Firas, on the death of Sayf al-Dawlat, 


1 Lilerally: A man may be choked vvith coot, ot refreshing vvater. These 
verses vveıe addressed to 5ayf aI-Dawlat; apparently from Constantinople, 
vvhere the author was in prison. 

2 In these Uttie piece and the one vvhich foUovvs, have substituted the 
(eminine pronoun (or the mascuUne. See my observation on this subject in 
the Introduction. 

3 In the original language this piece is (uU o( jeux de mots; vvhich, in 
Arabic poetry and prose, are considered by rhetoricians as a great beauty. 
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rcsolved to take forcibJe possession of Emessa; but Sayf al-Dawlat,s 
son, Abu 1-Ma'ali, and his slave Oarghavvayh received Information 
of this project and sent troops to oppose him; (in the action which 
ensued) he was taken prisoner, after receiving a number of sabre 
vvounds, and he died on the way (When they toere bearing him off.) 
I have read in a coUection of loose notes^ that Abu Firas was slain 
on VVednesday, 8th of the latter Rabi; A.H. 357 (March, A.C. 968) 
at a farm called Sadad; iutd ^abit Ibn Sainan al-Sabi'i says in his 
history; "On Sunday 2 of the First Jumada, 357, a combat took place 
between Abu Firas, who was then established at Emessa, and Abu 
1-Ma'aü, son of Sayf al-DawIat. The latter was victorious, and slew 
Abu Firas in the action; he caıried away this head and left his body 
exposed in the plain, tül a Desert Arab came, and shorounded it and 
buried it." Abu Firas was matemal uncle to Abu Ma'edi; when 
Sakhina. the mother of Abu Firas, was informed of his death, she 
töre out her eyes; by another account, it is stated that she struck 
her face with hands, and then töre out her eyes. It is said that he 
was slain by (Qarghawayh without Abu Ma'ali's knovvledge, and that 
the latter was greatly shocked on leaming his death. By one 
statement; the birth of Abu Firas is placed in A.H. 320 (A.C. 932), 
and by another, in 321^. His father Sa'id vvas murdered at Mosul in 
the month of Rajab, A.H. 323, by his nephew Naşir al-Dawlat, who 
caused his testicles to be pressed tül death ensued. The history of 
this business would be long to relate, but the main point of it is this: 
The Government of Mosul and Diyar Bakr had bcen framed out 
secretly to Sa'id by the khaUf al-Radi Billah; Sa'id proceeded thither 
with fifty mamluks (Ghulam), but on arriving he vvas arrested and 
put to death by Naşir al-Dawlat; and the Idvalif vvas highly displeased 
on leaming the circumstance. Kharşhanah is a City on the Syrian coûst, 
belonging to the Greeks^ Qustantiniyah (Constantinople) is one of the 
greatest ciües belonging to the Greeks; it vvas buüt by Qustanti» 
(Constantine), the first kind of that nation vvho became a Christian. 


1 İn Aıabic, Ta'lûfah, This word signifies nofes taken during the lectures 
of a professor. 

2 Some of the ciıcumstance of Abu Firas's life may be found more fuUy 

related in Freytag's SeUeta ex historid Hûlebi. Some of his poems are given İn 
the Yalimah the most remarkable are his or hunting piects, and his 

or pieces composed in the land of the Rum, or Greeks. The 
latter are full of complanits (like the Trislia of Ovid), and the author implores 
Sayf al-Dawlat, in the most patheite terms, to pay his ransom and free him 
from captivi»y. The latter vvas not very prompt in acceding to the entreaties 
of Abu Firas, and for this the poet is continually upbraiding him. 

3 This is not only in contradietion vvith whal has been said above, but 
is also a gross mistake. 
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Abu Hafs* 'Abd AUah^ Harmalah Ibn Yahya Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Harmalah Ibn İmran Ibn Qurad al-Tujibi al-Zumayli, was nahve of 
Misr. His ancestor Qurad was a slave to Salamah Ibn Makhramah, 
who enfranchised him. Harmalah was one of al-Shafil's disciples, and 
the other disdples of that imam used to frequent him and profit by 
his knovvledge. He was well informed in the Traditions and composed 
(on that subject) the works entitled the Mabsut (extensive) and the 
Mukhtasar (abridgement). Müslim Ibn al-Hajjaj dtes his name very often 
in the Sahih^ and gives some Traditions on his authority. Bom A.H. 
166 (A.C. 782-3): died at Misr on the eve of Thursday, 20 Shavvvval. 
243 (February, A.C. 858)/ or, it is said, 244. - Tujibi is derived from 
Tujib, vvhich is the name of a vvomzm; her children were sumamed 
Tujibi after her; Zumayli means belonging to Zumayi, a branch of 
the tribc of Tujib. His great grandfather Harmalah Ibn Tmran was 
bom A.H. 80 (A.C. 699), and died in the month of Safar, A.H. 160 
(A.C, 776). 


148. AL-HASAN AL-BASRI 

Abu Sa'id al-Hasan Ibn AbiT-Hasan Yasar -al-Basri (belonging to 
Basrah) was one of the most eminent Tabi'is;^ He possessed ali the 
branches of sdence and was noted for self-mortification, fear of God, 
and devotion. His father vvas a slave who had been enfranchised by 
Zayd Ibn Thabit al-Ansari*, and his mother Kha'yrah was also a slave 


1 Al-Yafı'i surnames him Abu Hafs. 

2 This is a celebrate coUection of Traditions, 

3 See note (2) Aulhor's Preface. 

* The autograph also gives his Itı/nyr'ı as Abu Hafs vvhich vvas omitted 
in the text by M.de Slane.—Ed. 

(For further reference, vide Ansab f. 103 b.) 

# Correct date should be 21 Shavvvval. 10 February, 852.—£d. 

4 Abu Sa'ad Zayd Ibn Thabit Ibn al-Dahhak al-Ansari (one of 
Muhammad's Ansars or allies) belonged to the tribe of Khazraj and vvas a native 
of Madinah. He died In that City, A.H. 54 (A.C. 673-4), Muhammad said to 
his foUovvers: "The most leamed among you in the lavvs of heritage is Zayd." 
Al-5h*abi relates that Ibn 'Abbas önce held the stirrup of Zayd Ibn Thabit, 
vvho said to him: "Hovv! you, vvho are the uncle of the "Blessed Prophet, 
hoid my stirrup?" "Yes" replied the other, "it is Ihus we do with the learned." 
The khalifs TJmar and Tlthman considered him vvithout an e<ıual as a judge. 


(Cont. on page 163) 
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belonging to Unun Salamah, One of the Prophct's vvives. (When he 
was a child) it happened occasionally that his mother was kcpt away 
by some occupation, and Unun Salamah wou]d give him the breast 
to prcvcnt him crying and to and to quiet him tül her retum; to the 
blessed influence of that milk are attributed the wisdom and 
eloquence for which he was aftervvards disdnguished. Abu 'Amr Ibn 
al-'Ala' having said that the never heard persons speak with more 
purity and elegance than al-Hasan al-Basri and al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, 
he was asked by some person which of the two was the better 
speaker, and replied that it was al-Hasan. Al-Hasan was brought up 
at VVadi al-Qura' and he was the handsomest person in Basrah tül 
the accident which happened to his nose by a fail from a horse^. 
Al-Asmal relates that he heard his father say: "l never saw a man 
with broader vnists than Haşan, their breadth was a span." One of 
al-Hasan al-Basri's words was: "I never saw a certainty of which there 
is no doubt, bear a great resemblance to a doubtful thing of which 
there is no certainty, than death does." VVhen 'Umar Ibn Hubairah^ 
al-Fazari was appointed to the Government of 'Iraq in the reign of 
Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, A.H. 103 (A.C. 721-2), he called tor al-Hasan 
al-Basari, Muhammad Ibn Şirin and-al-Sha'bi, to whom he said: 
"Yaz'd is the idiallf (lieulenant)' of God, who has chosen him as his 
lieutenant över his servants and has imposed on them the obligation 
of obedience unto him he was also received my promise that I will 
hear and obey him; and he has now appointed me to vvhat you see, 
and I receive from him vvritten orders; must I obey him in whatever 
order he takes upon himself to give?" To this Ibn Şirin rmd al-Sha'bi 
gave a cautious reply, but al-Hasan al-Basri, being asked his opion, 
made this answer: "O Ibn Hubairah! God outweighs Yazid and Yazid 
caımot outvveigh God, God can defend thee Yazid and Yazid cannot 


a jurisconsult, a calculator in the division of inheritances, and a reader of the 
Qur'an. Some of the chief Tabi'is profîted by his lessons. He was One of those 
who wrote down the portions of the Çur'an dictated by Muhammad, and he 
acted aftenvards as secretaıy to the khalifs Abu Bakr and 'Umar. When 'Umar 
made the pUgrimage, he left Zayd Ibn Thabit as lieutenant, and 'U^man did 
the same; he was guardian of the public tıeasury under 'Uthman. Great 
numbets of the Companions and Tabi'is taught Traditions on his authoıity.- 
(Tab.el Fuqaha, f. 3). 

1 Wadi al-Qura, a celebrated valley often menh'oned by poets, Ues at 
a short distance to the north of Madinah. 

2 Literally: From his beast; so it may have been either a horse, an ass, 
a mule, ot a camel, which he was riding when he met with the accident The 
prccise nature of this accident I have not discovered. 

3 See M. de Sacy's Chrestomaiinie, t. U, p. 293. 

* Vice-gerent is a better word.~£d. 
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defend thee from God! He will soon send an angel to lake thee from 
thy throne and send thee from the width of thy palace into the 
narrovvness of the tomb! then thy deeds alone can save thee. (Reflect,) 
O Ibn Hubairah! if thou ever actest in disobedience to God, that he 
hath only established this sultan (civil potver) for the protection of his 
religion and his vvorshippers. Confound not then the civil power 
established by God with his religion; for no obedience is due to a 
creture which disobeys its Creator." Ibn Hubairah then revvarded 
them, but bestowed a double recompence on al-Hasem al-basri; upon 
vvhich al-Sha'bi Scud to Ibn Şirin: We give him a poor ansvver, and 
he gave us a poor revvard." Al-Hasan saw one day a handsome man 
of fine appearance, and on asking about him, was informed that he 
was a jester to persons in high rank, and was favoured vvith their 
friendship; on which he observed that he was clever fellovv’, and that 
he never saw any one but him seek to obtain fortune by means of 
a thing which resembled her.^ (His mother was (by profession) a 
storyteller to the vvomen; he went into her house one day and found 
her eating an onion vvhich she had in her hand: 'Throvv avvay that 
nasty weed, mother!" said he. "O my son" she replied, "you are old 
and advanced in years, and you dote sometimes." 'To vvhich he 
retorted: "Mother, vvhich of us is the elder?"] Most of his phrases 
vvere maxims of vvisdom and models of elegance. His father was one 
of the prisoners taken at Maysan^ in 'Iraq. The birth of al-Hasan took 
place at Madinah tvvo years before the death of the Khalif 'Umar Ibn 
al-Khttab. and it is said that he vvas bom a slave; he died at Basrah 


1 Litetally: His father belongs to God! A common mode of expressing 
admiıation. 

2 He meant a fair face, vvhich deceive expectation. 

3 "Maysan; an extensive tract of country covered vvith vUlages and 

datetrees lying betvveen Basrah and VVasit. Its chief town is Maysan."— 
{Marasid.) Maysan was taken by Khalid Ibn aI-Walid, in the khalifat of Abu 
Bakr, A.H. 12. Al-Dhahbi says, in his Annals under the year 12: "On the 
termination of the war vvith the apostate Arabs, Abu Bakr sent Khalid Ibn 
al-VValid into the land of Basrah, vvhich vvas then called the land of al-Hind 
(or India). Khalid proceeded therefore vvith his tıoops from al-Yanvamah and 
having entered the land of Basrah he stormed al-Aykah and then 

penetrated into Maysan, vvhere he plundered and carrved off prisoners the 
people of the viUages; he then went tovvards al*Savvad, ete." MS. No. 626, 
fol. 117 verso.) Al-Tabari calls al-Hasan al-Basri's father, Habib, and notices 
the circumstance of his capture. See Kosegartens Annals of al-Tabari, tom. II, 
p. 21. 

• October-Ed. 

From "His funeral" to "dealh did occur page 168 not in the autograph.- 
£d. 
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on the 1 Rajab, 110 A.H. (Oclober, A.C. 728#). [His funeral was most 
remarkable; Haniid al-Tawü' gives the following account (of ii): "Al- 
Hasan died on a Thursday evening; the next moming, Friday having 
finished the requisite ceremonies with the corpse, we bore it off, after 
the Friday prayer, and we buried it. Ali the people foUowed the 
funeral and were so taken up vvith it, that no aftemoon prayer was 
said that day in the nıosque, for none remained in it to pray; this, 
I believe, was tili then unexannpled in Islamism." When al-Hasan was 
on the point of death, he had a fainting fit, and he said, on Corning 
to himself: "You have avvaked me out of gardens and founlains and 
honourable place^" Before the death of al-Hasan, a man related to Ibn 
Şirin that he had a dream in which he saw a bird carry away the 
finest pebbie of the mosque. "Your dream is true," said Ibn Şirin, 
"it is al-Hasan who is to die;" and a very short time after-wards his 
death did occur]. Ibn Şirin was not present at his funeral, on account 
of something vvhich had passed between them; and The survived him 
One hundred days onIy. Al-Sam'ani says that Maysan is a viUage 
belovv Basrah. 


149. ABU 'ALI AL-ZATARANI 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Sabbah al-Za'farani, 
was One of al-Shafi'i's disciples. He attained an eminent rank as a 
doctor of the law and the Traditions, on which subjects he composed 
some vvorks, and he acquired an cxtensive reputation. Having studied 
vvith assiduity under al-Shafi'i he became profoundly leamed, and 
he used to say: "The Traditiorûsts vvere sleeping tili al-Şhafi'i 
avvoke them; and not a person wears an inkhom but is under 
obligations to al-Shafi'i!"^ His duty was (at the school) to read aloud 
the vvorks of al-Shafi'i in his presence.* He leamed Traditions from 
Sufyan Ibn 'Uyaynah and other of the same cpoch, such as Waki' 

# From "His mother" to "is the elder" not in the autograph.—£d. 

1 See note (1) No. 80. 

2 Qur'an: surat 26, verses 57 and 58. 

For further re/erence, vide Tahdhib vol. 11, p. 263, No. 488 and for mother, 
see Tahdhib, vol. U, p. 416 No. 2784.—£d. 

3 These last words vvere said not by al-Zafarani, but by Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal. 

4 This was veıy usual; the student who had made the most progress, 
read the book aloud, and, as he proceeded, the master made his observations 
and explained difficulties; these remarks vvere immediately vvritten dovvn by 
the rest of the class, and formed ta'lU^ahs, 
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Ibn al-Jatrah*, 'Amr Ibn al-Havtham, Yazid Ibn Harun,^ ete. He was 
one of the four persons who handed down the ancient sayings^ taught 
by al-Shafi'i the olhers were Abu Thaur, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, and 
al-Karabisi. The traditionists of the modern sayings vvere six, namely: 
al-Muzeini, al-Rabi' Ibn Sulayman al-Jizi, al-Rabi' al-Muradi, al- 
Buwayti, Harmalah, and Yunus Ibn 'Abd al-ATa; the lives of some 
of these doctors have been already given, and mention shall be made 
of the others hereafter. Al-Bukhari. in his Sahih, gives some Tradilions 
on the authority of ahZa'farani, and he is quoted also by Abu Dawud 
al-5i)istani, al-Tirmidhi. and others. He died on the last day of the 
month of Sha'ban, A.H. 260 Ourıe, A.C. 874), or in the month of 
Ramadan, according to Ibn Qani'^ but ed-Sam'ani, in his Ansab, places 


1 Abu Sulayan VVaki' Ibn al-Jarrah Ibn 'Adi Ibn Malth, a descendant 
from the tribe of 'Amir Ibn Sa'sa'ah, a skilful jurisconsult, a Traditionisl. and 
a man of learning, vvas born in A.H. 129 (A.C. 746-7) al Kufah where his 
father vvas keeper of the public treasury. Abu Hanifah vvas one of the masters 
under vvhom he studied; he profited greaüy by ihat imam's tuition, and 
follovved his doclrines in giving fatums, or opinions on points of lavv. He made 
the pilgrimage to Makkah seventy times, and on returning from the last, he 
died at Fayd, a lovvn in Arabia, half-way betvveen Makkah and Kufah, in A.H. 
197 (A.C. 812-3). He vvas remarkable for his mildness and liberality. (Mi'ral 
al Zaman, MS. No. 640, fol. 18 verso.) 

2 Abu Khalid Yazid Ibn Harun Ibn Davvud Ibn Thabit aI-Wasiti (beloııging 
lo VVasir) vvas descended from a native of Bukhara. vvho had been a slave to 
the tribe of Sulaym and vvas aftervvards enfranehised. Yazid vvas a man of 
learning, merit and piety; a hafız, a jurisconsult, and a Traditionisl. It vvas at 
Baehdad that he taught the Traditions, of vvhich he knevv by heart 
thirty thousand. The esteem in vvhich he vvas held may be judged from 
the fact, İhat through dread of his opposition, the khalif al-Mamun hesitated 
for some time before asserting his favourile opinion, that the Qur'aıı 
vvas created; this heretical doctrine vvas strenuously opposed by Yazid. He 
vvas born A.H. 118 (A.C. 736), and died in 206 (A.C. 821-2) [Mirat al-Zaman, 
fol. 54.) 

3 Science vvriling the note on the ancident sayings taught by al-Shafi'i 
(see No. 1), 1 have observed that menfion is made, in the Tabagat al-Fugaha, 
of some vvorks by him, apparently on the same subject. Al-'Uthmani, Ihe 
author of the Tabagat, says: "Al-Shafi'i comp>osed in lraq his ancient book 

(kjAilI "vvhich he entitled al-Hujjah {the proof). He ıhen vvent to 

Egypt. in A.H. 199, and composed Ihere his nevv of modern books." (MS. 
No. 755, fol. 24.) Of the lalter, Hajji Khalifah does not speak, but from vvhat 
he says of the Hujjah, il vvas probably a vvork of jurisprudence; it may be, 
therefore, that these ancient sayings vvere decisions of sentence pronounced 
on points of lavv by the Companions of Muhammad, and the modern ones 
vvere sunilar decisions given by the succeeding imam and muftis, See the life 
of al-Shafi'I in this vvork. 

4 The hafız Abu 'I-Hasayn 'Abd al-Baqi Ibn Qani’ Ibn Marzuq Ibn 

(Conl. on page 16'') 
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his death in the month of the latter Rabi', 269 A.H. Za'fararti is derived 
from al-Za'faraniyah (the saffron-field), vvhich is the name of a vlUage 
near Baghdad. The 2^'farani Street, in that cily, vvas so called because 
this doctor had dvvelt in it; Abu !shaq al-Şhirazi says, in his Tabaqat 
al-Fuqaha; "And there, in the Za'farani Street, is the mosque of al- 
Şhafi'i in which I formerly studied." 


150. AL-ISTAKHRI 

Abu Sa'id al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yazid 'Isa Ibnal-Fadi al- 
Istakhri a doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'i. was a rival (in talent) to Abu 
al-Abbas Ibn Surayj* and a contemporary (also) of Ibn Abi Huray- 
rah. He is author of some good vvorks on Jurisprudence, among 
other, the Kitab al-Aqdiyah (book of legal decisions)^. He vvas Qadl at 
Qumm^, and he filled the office of muhtasib^ at Baghdad. His piety 
and abstinence were great; having been appointed qadi of Sijistan by 
(the Idtalif) al-Muqtadir, he proceeded thither and examined into the 
marriages contracted by the people of Ihat province; and on 
finding that, in most of them, the prohibited degrees of relationship 
had been neglected, he annuUed them ali. He vvas bom A.K. 244 
(A.C. 858-9), and died on Friday, 12th or 14th of the latter Jumada, 


Wathiq, a cUent by enfranchisement of the Omayyide family and a native of 
Baghdad. vvas born in the year 265 (A.C, 878-9). He learned the Tradilions 
from the most eminent masters of that age, and composed a Mu'jam al- 
Sahabat, or biographical list of Muhammad's companions. His exaclitude vvas 
not, hovvever, generaUy admitted, and al-Daraqutni declare that, as a hafiz, 
he commitied frequent mistakes. In the last years of his life, his mental 
faculties vvere deranged. Died in the month of Şhavvvval, A.H. 351 (November, 
A.C. 962). Al- Dh ahabi's Anııals, MS. No. 646) Ibn Khallikan cites occasionally 
an historical vvork by Ibn Qani' dravvn up in the form of Anııals. 

249, A. H. according to the autograph.—Ed. 

1 "Abu I$haq al-Marvvaze said: 'VVhen I entered Baghdad there vvere 
none in that City vvorth studying under, except Ibn Surayj and al-Istakhri." 
(Tali al-Shaf, fol. 9,) 

2 "Abu Ishaq al-Şhiraz says, in his Tabaqat, that al-Istakhri vvrote a large 
volüme on the duties of a Qadi; a good vvork." (Tab al-Shaf.) 

3 Qumm, a tovvn in Iraq 'Ajami to the South of Teheran. 

4 The Muhtasib vvas the magistrate charged vvith the civil poliçe of the 
city; he inspccted the provisions, vveights and measures, suppressed 
nuisances, ete. In M. de Hammer's Lotderveruıaltuııg, page 148, vvUl be found 
an exceilent chapter on the subject. 
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A.H. 328 (March, A.C. 940)* some say that his death took place in 
the month of Sha'ban. Istakhri means nathe of Istakhar, a tovm in 
Persia vvhich has produced a number of men eminent for leaming. 
It is stated aiso that the relative adjectivc derived from Istakhar 
assumes sometimes a final z and becomes Istakharzi; this is analogous 
to the formation of Marwazi and Razi, derived from Marvva and Ray. 


151. IBN ABI HURAYRAH 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Abi Hurayrah a doctor of 
the sect of al-Şhafi'i leamed juıisprudence from Abu 'I-'Abbas Ibn 
Surayj and Abu Ishaq al-Marvvazi. (In his lessons) he explained al- 
Muzani's Mukhiasir, and this explanation was taken do^vn in vvriting* 
by Abu 'Ali al-Tabari. He composed some treatises on the secondary 
points of jurisprudence, and he gave lessons in Baghdad to a great 
number of students. He became the imam (or president) of the 
Şhafites in Arabian and Persian 'Iraq, and continued to be highly 
respected, both by princes and by subjects, tül he died in the month 
of Rajab/ A.H. 345 (A.C. 956-7). 


152. ABU 'AU AL-TABARI. 

Ab'i 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Qasim al-Tabari, a doctor of the sect 
of al-Şhafi'i leamed jurisprudence from Ibn Abi Hurayrah {ıvhose life 
has been just given), and drew up, from the remarks made by that 
master during his lessons, the work which is entitled Ta'liqat al- 
Tabari.^ He inhabited Baghdad. where he became professor on the 
death of Ibn Abi Hurayrah 2 ind vvTote a number of works, such as 
the Muharrar fi 'l-Nazar (the vjrillen treatise on disquistition), which vvas 
the first vvork composed on the Science of controversy in the abstract; 
the Ifsah (exposition), a treatise on law; a voluminous work on the 
'iddat^ in ten parts; a treatise on dialectics, and one on the main points 


* Friday fellon 27 March corresponding to 14 Jamadi al-Thani.—Ed. 

(For further reference, vide Ansab, (. 41 b, vvhere al-Istakhri's full 
genealogy is tracedl-Ed. 

1 Or else: Was taken down in the form of a ta'liqah ete. Sec No. 25, 
note on ta'lufah No. 149 and note on la'lUjah. 

2 The mcaning of the word ta'lûıah explained in note on ta'lujah No. 25, 
and note on lû'Iüjah No. 149. 

3 The 'iddat denotes a certain period of time which must elapse before 

(Cont. on page 169) 
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of the law. He died at Baghdad< A.H. 305 (A.C. 917-8). Tabari means 
native of Taberestan, an extensive province containing a great number 
of tovvns, the largcst of which is 'Amul: this ccuntry has produced 
many leamed men. As for Tabrani, it means native of Tiberias, a town 
in Syria; of this we shall speak again in its proper place. I have found 
in some vvorks containing lists of jurisconsults and their biographics, 
that the real name of Abu 'Ali 'I-Tabari was Al-Hasan, as here given, 
but I perceive that the Khatib, in his History of Baçhdad, pJaces him 
among the Husayns. 


153. ABU 'ALI 'L-FARIQI. 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn İbrahim Ibn 'Ali Ibn Barhan* al-Fariqi^ was 
a doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'i. He comrr.enced his studies at 
Mayyafariqin under Abu 'Abd Allah -al-Kazruni^, on whose death hc 
proceeded to Baghdad, vvhere he took lessons from Abu Ishaq al- 
Shirazi. the author of the Muha dhdh ab, and Abu Nasr Ibn al-Sabbagh. 
the author of the Shamil. He then fiUed the place of q3di in the city 
of VVasit and it is related by the hafiz ai-Silafi that whcn he w?s at 
VVasit, he asked jÇhamis Ibn 'Ali al-Huzi** about a number of persons, 
and among the rest, Abu 'Ali al-Fariqi, and obtained this answer; "Hc 
is pre-eminent as a jurisconsult and succeeded Abu Taghlib as qadi; 
his intelligence, justice, and excellent administration surpassed every 
expectation." He learned Traditions from Abu Bakr the khatib and 
others of the same period, and led a mortified and devout life. He 
is author of a work entitled al-Fcwa'id, ete. (notes on the Muha dhdh ab), 


a widow or a divorced woman can legally contract a new marriage. (Sec 
Hamilton's Hedayah vol. I. p. 359, and D'Ohsson's Emp. Olhom. tom. v. p. 
238. 

1 Not Burhutı, as marked by error in the Arabic tcxt. 

2 Al-Faruji means »alivc of Mayyafariqhj. 

The Cairo edillon (19‘!S) gives Burhun; Ihe autograph has Ed. 

3 The imam Abu 'Abd Allah Mahammad Ibn Bayyan al-Kazruni, a doclor 
of the sect of al-Shafi'i studied under al-Muhamili' and had aftervvards for 
pupils Nasr al-Maqdisi, Abu Bakr al-Shashi, Abu 'Ali 'I-Fariqi, Abu '1-Mahasin 
al-Ruyiani and others. He composed a work on jurisprudence, entitled al- 
İbanat and died A.H. 455 (A. C. 1063)—(Tab. al-Shaf Tab al-Fuq.) In ıhcsc works, 
his name is spelled al-Kazruiıi, and not al-Kazrawani as in the MSS. of Ibn 
Khallikan. 

4 Abu '1-Karam Khamis Ibn 'Ali ibn Ahmad, a celebrated hafiz and 
Traditionist of VVasit, vvas a man of learning veracity, and de- p acquanintancc 
with Arabic philology Born A.H. 442 (A.C. 1050—1); died A. H 50i (A. C. 
1107-8). (Jahaqal al-Huffaz.) 
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and Ibn Abi 'Asrun was taught TradiHons by him. He gave his lessons 
out of the Şhamil, and conünued to do so tül his death, which took 
place at VVasit on VVednesday, 22nd Muharram A.H. 528 (November, 
A.C. 1133)*. He was interred in the mosque where he taught. Bom 
at Mayyafariqin in the latter Rabi A.H. 433 (December, A.C. 1041). 


154. IBN AL-MARZUBAN AL-QADI AL-SIRAH 

Abu Sa'id al-Hasan Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Marzuban al-Sirafi, 
sumamed ai-Qadi {the Qadi) was grammaricin and an inhabitant of 
Baghdad, where he acted as deputy of the Qadi Abu Muhammad Ibn 
Ma'ruf.' He possessed a superior acquaintance with the system of 
granrunar adopted by the leamed men of Basrah^ and he made a very 
good commentary on the grammar of Sibuvvayh; he composed also 
the foUovving works: a treatise on the alif of union and the alif of 
separation^; a history of the Basrah granunarians; a work on the final 
pause and the commencement of phrases^ a treatise 

on the arl of poetry jOUl and eloquence; 

and a commentary on Ibn Durayd's Maqsurah. He leamed the reading 


* 22 November.—Ed. 

In autograph it is al-Kazruni.—Ed. 

1 Abu Muhammad 'Ubayd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ma'ruf vvas qadi 'I-qudut 
(grand qadi) of Baghdad. He died in the monlh of Safar, A.H. 361 (A.C. 991).- 
MS. No. 634, fol. 127.) 

2 On the conquest of Syria and Persia by the Muslims, a number of 
Muhammad's companions setüed at Kufah, Basrah, Mada'in, and other ddes 
in those countries; imbued with the doctrines of Islamism and accustomed 
to the practical application of the law under the direction of the Prophet, they 
were considered as the surest guides in the interpretation of Çur'an. That book, 
composed avovvedly in the purest Arabic, offered many diffıculties to those 
who were not acquainted with the idiom of the Desert Arabs, a race who 
alone spoke the language in its perfection. The shıdy of the ancient poets vvas 
therefore considered as necessary for the intelligence of the Çur'an; and their 
poems, often obscure from the intricacy of their construction and their absolute 
terms, required the assistance of grammatical analysis and philolog}' to render 
them comprehensible. It vvas particularly at Basarah and Kufah that the culture 
of these incidental branches of Islamic knovvledge vvas pursued with success, 
and led to the development, in each City, of a system of Qur'anic reading 
and interpretarion, and grammatical analysis, differing in some pointes from 
that taught in the other. They varied even in their manner of reading the 
ancient poems, and the suppressions, additions, and variations pecuUar to 
each school produced tvvo distinct editions of ali the anteislamic poets. 

3 See M. De Sacy's Grammairt arabe, t. I. p. 66. 

4 See Grammcire, t. I, p. 74. 
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of Qur'an' from Abu Bakr Ibn Mujahid, philology from Ibn Durayd, 
and grammar from Abu Bakr Ibn al-Sarraj. He himself had many 
pupils and gave lessons on a variety of subjects such as the Qur'an 
and its readings, the Sciences connected with the Qur'an,^ grammar, 
philolgy, jurisprudence, the rules for the sharing of inherited 
property, arithınetic, metaphysics, poetry, prosody, and rhyme. He 
was retired and holy in his life, virtuous in his conduct, and gifted 
with the noblest qualities of mind. İn his religious opinions he was 
a Mutazelite, but did not let it appear, and he supported himself 
wholly by the labour of his hands, copying books for his İvelihood. 
His father was a Magian and his real name was Behzad, but the 
said Abu Sai'd his son changed it into 'Abd Allah. He used often 
to recite these lines in the presence of his assemebled auditors; 

Seek a calm retreat vvhere you may taste of joy; time passed 
avvay, and you vviU remain companionless. You place your hopes on 
tomorrow, but tomorrovv is like an animal in pregnancy: none knows 
what it may bring forth. 

He and Abu 1-Faraj al-Ispahani, the author of the Açhani vvere 
on iU tenns through jealousy, as is usually the case vvith men of talent; 
and Abu 'I-Faraj composed on him the follovving verses: 

You hold not the first rank, neither did the master under whom 
you studied; and useless is the stinted flow of your leaming. May 
God curse such grammar, poetry, and prosody as comes from Siraf. 

He died at Baghdad on Monday, 2nd of Rajab, A.H. 368 
(February, A.C. 979)*, at the age of eighty four years, and was buried 
in the cemetery of al-Khavzuran. The follovving statement was made 
by his son Abu Muhammad Yusuf: "My father's fan^Uy inhabited 
Siraf; he was bom in that city, and it was there that he conrunenced 
his studies. He was under twenty years of age vvhen he vvent to 
'Uman, vvhere he applied his mind to jurisprudence. He then 
retumed to Siraf and aftervvards proceeded to 'Askar Mukram, vvhere 
he stopped vvith Abu Muhammad Ibn 'Umar the (Mutazilite) 
Metaphysician, vvho gave him an honourable reception and shovved 
him a marked preference above his other disciples. He then vvent 
to Baghdad and acted as deputy to the qadi Abu Muhammad Ibn 
Ma'ruf first in that part of the city vvhich lies on the east bank of 
the Tigris, and aftervvards in both divisions".—Sirafi is derived from 


1 See No. 68, nole on seven qir'als. 

2 See Flugel's Hajji Khalifah. t. I. p. 37. 

• Sunday fell on 17 Rabi' al-Awvval corresponding to 17 July, vvhilc 17 
Rabi' al-Thani fell on Tuesday 16 Augusl.—£(f. 
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Siraf, the name of a city on the sea-coast of Persia, near Kirman; this 
City has produced a numebr of leamed men. In the life of Yusuf, 
the son of al-Sirafi, we shall give some additional information 
respectiıtg Siraf. 


155. ABU 'ALI 'L-FARISI 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn 'Abd al-Ghaffar Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Sulayman Ibn Aban al-Farisi, the first grammarian 
of his time, was bom in the town of Fasa and went, in the year 307 
(A.C. 919-20), to Baghdada, where he made his studies. He travellcd 
över many countries and stopped for some time vsrith Sayf al-DavvIah 
Ibn Hamdan at Aleppo, to vvhom he had been presented in A.H. 
341 (A.C. 952-3): he had there some conferences with al-Mulanabbi. 
From that he proceeded to Fars, vvhere he was admitted into the 
sodety of 'Adud al-Dawlah Ibn Buvvayh, and gained his favour and 
esteem to a high degree; so much so, that 'Adud al-Dawlah said: "In 
grammar I am the humble servant of Abu 'Ali 'I-Fasavvi." Abu 'Ali 
composed for that prince his grammatical vvorks, the 'Idah (illuslration) 
and the Takmilah (supplement); the history of this circumstance is well 
knovvn*. It is related that he was one day playing at mall^ vvith 'Adud 
al'DavvIah in the Maydan {hippodrome) of Şhiraz, and was asked by 
him why the exception is put in the accusative in this expression: The 
people came ezcept Zayd (venil populus si non Zeidum)! To which he 
replied: "It is govcmed in the accusative by a verb-understood." 
"How," said Adud al-Dawlah, "is the ellipsis to be fiUed up"-"Thus," 
replied Abu 'Ali; "/ except Zayd." "Why not put it in the nominative," 
observed the prince and fiil the ellipsis thus: Zayrd kepi back (abstinuil 
Zeidus)?" Abu Ali was silenced by this remark, and at last said; 'This 
is a game of give and take^." VVhen he retumed home he composed 
on this subject a treatise, which obtained 'Adud al-Dawlah's 
approbation; and he mentions, in his Tdah, that the exception is 
govemed in the accusative by the verb vvhich precedes (by the verb 
came), in consequence of its corroboration by the word except.- It is 
related by Abu T-Qasim Ibn Ahmad al-Andalusi (nalive of Spain), that 
(at a sodety) vvhere he and Abu Ali were present, the conversation 
fell upon poetry, and Abu Ali said: I envy the faculty of making 


1 Have not as yet found any telation of il. 

2 LiteraUy: Jtacûij. 

3 Lüerally: That ansvver is hippodromic. He meant that, as the 
advantages of each adveısary are altemate in a well-played game of mail, so 
it was in the grammatical contest. 
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verses; as for me, my genius is not favourable to it, although, I am 
weil acx]uainted with ali the Sciences vvbich form the basis of poetry." 
A person then asked him if he had never composed verses, to vvhich 
he replied: know ot three verses only made by me; they vvere 

composed on gray hair, and run thus: 

"I dyed my gray hairs becausc they vvere a subject of reproach; 
but it is rather the dyeing of gray hairs vvhich should deserve 
reproaches. I did it not through apprehension of being abandoned 
by my beloved, and it was not censure or reproaches vvhich I 
dreaded; but because gray hair are blamable, I dyed them as a 
punishment." 

Abu 'Ali cites the follovving verse of Abu Tammam's as an 
example of a rule given by him in his 'Ida/ı, in the chapter vvhich 
treats of the verb -ud- (to be). "He, of vvhose resolutions and 
intentions the medovv of vain desire is the pastureground, vvUl ever 
remain poor." 

On this it has been remarked that he did not çite the verse 
because Abu Tammam vvas an author vvhose compositions might be 
quoted as authorities, bjt because 'Adud al-DavvIah liked it and fond 
of repeating it. Abu 'Ali 'I-Farisi is author of the follovving vvorks; 
The Ta^kirah (remembrance), a large volüme; a treatise on the short 
and the long Alif the Hujjah (proof) on reading of the Qıır'an^ the 
Aühfal (negligences), treating of the omissions made by al-Zaj)aj in his 
Ma'ani; the Hundred Agents (or governing parts of speech); Questions 
discussed at Aleppo, Baghdad, Shiraz. and Basrah, each forming a 
separate vvork; Questions discussed at Conferences, ete.—İn the year 
648 (A.C. 1250), I vvas at Cairo, and T had a dream^ in vvhich, 
methought, I vvent ou t to the vâllage of Qalyub and there entered 
a funeral chapel. I found it to be an old buUding discoloured vvith 
(the) dust (of age), and in it I met three persons vvho vvere stopping 
there from religious motives.^ As I admired the beauty of the edifice 
and the soUdity of its construetion, I said to them: "By vvhom vvas 
this ereete®?" but they could not inform me, and aftervvards one of 
them said that the Şhaykh Abu 'Ali T-Farisi had sojourned in that 
chapel for many years; vve then had a conversation about him, in 


1 See M. de Sacy's Crammaire arabe, t. I. pp. 60, 64. 

2 See No. 68, note on seven qir'ttls. 

3 See No. 19 note on dreams. 

4 In Arabic, Mujauıirun the Mujamirat means a religious retreat or 
residence at a mosque or a chapel built över the tomb of a holy man. 

3 Literally; Vide (aut quaeso) eajus constructio (vst) hac? 
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the course of vvhich, the person vvith whom I was speaking said: 
"And vvith his other talents, he possessed that of poetry;" to vvhich 
I replied: I never met any of his poetry."—"! shall recite to you some 
of it: said he, and he then, vvith a svveet voice, pronounced three 
verses, VVhen he had ended, I avvoke, and the charming sound of 
his voice stili rung in my ears, but the last verse alone remained in 
my recollection; it vvas as foUovvs: 

"T’eople in prosperity are pleased vvith no one; vvhat must they 
be vvhen they suffer affIiction or affIict others?" 

To conciude, his merils are too vvell knovvn to be mentioned or 
enumerate, (but) he vvas suspected of being a Mutazilite^. He vvas bom 
in A.H. 288 (A.C. 901) and died at Baehdad on Sunday, the 17th 
of the latter Rabi (some say of the first), A.H. 377 (August, A.C. 
987): he vvas interred in the cemetery called the Şhunizi. Fasctvi is 
derived from Fasa, vvhich is the name of a city in the province of 
Fars; vve have already spoken of it in the life of ai-Basasiri^. Qalyub 
is a litlle vUlage vvith numerous gardens, at tvvo or three parasangs' 
distance from Cairo. 


156. ABU AHMAD AL-'ASKARI 

Abu Ahmad al-Hasan Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Sa'id al-'Askari, one 
of the great masters in general literatüre and a hafin? of the first rank, 
vvas a narrator of historical facts and anecdotes; he taught nlso from 
memory a great quantity of ancient poetry. 

Among the instructive vvorks composed by him, is the 
voluminous compUation entitled the Kitab al-Tashif (book of logogriphes)* 
The Sahib Ibn 'Abbad vvished to see him, and not finding any other 
means of meeting him, he represented to Muvvayyad al Davvlat Ibn 
Buvvayh, the prince in vvhose service he acted as vizir, that the affairs 
of 'Askar Mukram had got into disorder, and that his (vizir's) 
presence vvas necessary to set them right; and by this statement, he 
obtained his sovereign's authorisation to proceed to that city. He had 
hoped that (on his arrival) Abu Ahmad vvould vvait upon him, but, 
being disappointed in this expectation, he vvrote him the foUovving 
lines: 


1 See Pocock's Sprcimeıı Hist. Arat. 

2 See No. 78. 

3 See No. 27. nole Hafiz. 

4 Flugel's Hajji Khallfah. t. II, p. 301. 
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"When you refused to visit us and said: T am weak and cannot 
bear the trot of the camel;' We came from a distant land to visit you, 
and many were the nights we halted, at stations of vvhich some had 
been already frequented, and others never before. We now ask you 
if tilere be good cheer for your guest; we mean not well filled dishes; 
we wish only to fiil our ey es {with your presence).” 

To those verses were joined some lines in prose, and abu Ahmad, 
in his ansvver, replied to the prose with prose and to the poetry 
with this vvell-knovvn verse: 

“I resolve on doirtg a determined act, had I force enough; but 
the wUd ass is prevented from making his spring.’’ 

VVhen the Sahih read the ansvver, he was astonished at the 
appropriateness of the verse to his ovvn case^ and exclaimed: "By 
Allah! had I knovvn that he vvould have thought of this verse, I should 
have vvritten those I sent to him in a different rhyme." 

The verse itself is by Sakhr İbn 'Amr Ibn al-Şharid, brother of 
(the poeless) al-Khansa, and belongs to a celebrated piece composed 
by him under the foUovving circumstance: He was present at a combat 
against the tribe of Asad, and received a spearvvound from Rabi'ah 
Ibn Jha'YT al-Asadi, and some of the rings vvhich formed his coat 
of mail vvere driven into his side by the force of the blovv; during 
the space of a year he continued most dangerously iU, and vvas 
attended by his mother and his wife Sulaymah. Sulaymah, hovvever, 
got tired of him, and said to a vvoman who asked her hovv her 
husband vvas: "He is not alive so as to give hopes; neither is he dead, 
so as to be forgotten." These vvords vvere overheard by Sakhr. vvho 
said: 


"] see that the mother of Sakhr is not fatigued vvith attending 
me, but Sulaymah dislikes my couch and my presence. I had never 
apprehended being irksome to thee, (O Sulaymah) but vvho has (not) 
been deceived by fortune! By my life! you have avvakened one that 
step, and caused one to hear that had tvvo ears. Is there a man vvho 
shovved his vvife the same affection vvhich he shovvcd his mother? 
that man must have led a life of misery and contempt. I resolve on 
doing a determined act, had I force enough; but the vvild ass is 


1 The poem from vvhich this verse is taken, is in the same mesure and 
ghyme as the lines vvritten by the Sahih. 

2 This verse vvas often ciled sarcastically to persons vvho met vvith a 
disappointment vvhen Ihey leasi expected it. 
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prevented from making his spring.' Death is betler than a li/e of {of 
suffering), in which the couch of the chieftain is (painfuf) as the point 
of the spear."^ 

Abu Ahmad al-'Askari was bom on Thursday, 16th Şha'v\'wal, 293 
(August, A.C. 906), and died on Friday, the 7th of al- Hijjah, 
382 (February, A.C. 993). He studied under Ibn Durayd, and 
composed the follovving vvorks: al-Mukhtalif wa ‘l-MutaUf (the dissimilar 
and similar)^-, a treatise on the Science of Logic; Maxims, and Proverbs; 
on Auguries, ete. - 'Askari is derived from 'Askar; there are a number 
of places bearing this name, but the best knovvn is 'Askar Mukram 
(Mukram's camp), a city in the province of Ahwaz: the Mukram vvhose 
name it bears is Mukram al-Bahih, its founder.^ Abu Ahmad was a 
native of this place. In another part of this vvork we shall notice the 
relative adjective 'Askari with a different derivation. 


157. IBN RASHIQ AL-QAYRAWANI 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn Rashig sumamed al-Qayrawani {the native 
of Qayrawan)^, was a vvriter distinguished for his talents and 
eloquence, and the author of the follovving fine vvorks: The ’Umadah, 
or column, on the art of poetry, and poetical criticism; the Anmudhaj 
(specimen)^, and a collecdon of elegant epistles and poetry. Ibn Bassam 


1 He intended to kili his wife, but was unable lo rise. See Freytag's 
Meidani, Vol. II, p. 251. 

2 Literally: Then a life like the bivouac of a chieftain on the head of a 
lance. A sinvUar idea is expressed by Imrau 'I-Qays is One of his poems; see 
Dhoan d' Amro 'I-Kais, p. 28, üne 7. 

3 This appears to be a şort of gazettaer, in which are indicated the 
different palces bearing the same name. 

4 See no. 62. 

3 He was probably so named to distinguish him from Ibn Raşhi<l al- 
Kalib, Abu'I-Abbas Ahmad, vvho studied at Cordova, and attained eminence 
by his knovvledge of general literatüre, jurisprudence, and Traditions. He was 
highly patronised by Abu 'l-laysh Mujahid Ibn 'Abd Allah al-'Amiri, vvho 
appointed him governor of the isle of Majorca, in vvhich place he acted vvith 
exemplary justice. He died at an advanced age, a short time posterior to A.H. 
440 (A.C. 1049). His epistles vvere coUected and published. Al-Hillat al-Siyarah, 
p. 69. 

6 This is a philological vvork; see Fluge's Hajji Khalifah. No. 1392. He 
composed also a history of Qayravvan, often quoted by historians; this vvork 
is also noticed by Hajji Khalifah. see No. 2285. 
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says of him, in the Dhakhirah: "I have been informed that he was 
bom at Masilah, where he studied for a short time, and then in A.H. 
406, removed to Qayrawan." Another historian says that he was 
bom in 390 (A.C. 1000), at Mahdiyah, and that his father was a 
Greek mamluk (white slave), a cUent of the tribe of Azd. Ibn Rashig 
died A.H. 463 (A.C. 1070-1); his father was a goldsmith in the town 
of Muhammadiyah^, and instructed him in the same art. After 
studying belles-lettres at Muhammadiyah, he began to compose 
poetry, and conceived a strong desire to augment that talent and 
meet with literary men; he, in consequence, proceeded to Qayrawan, 
vvhere he got into reputation, and composed poems in honour of the 
ruling prince (al-Mu'izz Ibn Badis), who attached him to his service. 
He continued in that city tül it was carried and destroyed by the 
Arabs, and its inhabitants massacred^; on v^hich he passed över to 
Sicily and settied at Mazar {Mazzara), vvhere he died. In a note vvritten 
by One of leamed, I find his death placed in 456 (A.C. 1064), but 
the date previously given is the correct one. Mazar is a tovvn in the 
island of Sicily; vve shali mention it in the life of al-Mazari. According 
to another statement, he died on the eve of Sunday, the İst of Dh u 
l-Ga'dah, 456, at Mazar.—The foUovving are specimens at his poetry. 

"l love my brother, though I tum avvay from him, and though 
my vvords rarely strike his ear. At the sight of his face I frovvn vvith 
pleasure, as you frovvn at the aspect of generous vvine. Frovvns do 
not alvvays proceed from hatred, and secret hatred is often concealed 
by smiles. 

O Lord! I am not able to repel this evil, and to thee do I apply 
for succour again this feeble vvorker of evil. VVhy hast thou sent 
against me a thousand gnats, vvhilst thou didst send only one against 
Nimrod^" 

According to Ibn Bassam's statement in the Dhakhirah he is the 
author of this piece: 

"Love for your Sulayman has delivered me up to a passion of 
vvhich the sbghtest pains are mortal. VVhen the hoşt of his chartns 


1 This City of MasUah was rebuilt, A.H. 315 (A.C. 927-8), by al-Qa'iın 
BiUah, the Fatimitc, vvho then named it Muhammadiyah Abu T-Fida's 
Geography). 

2 This occurred in A.H. 449 (A.C. 1057-8). See Abu T-Fida's Annals, year 

443. 

3 According to ıhe MusUm tradition, Nimrod was kıUed by a gnat vvhich 
entered into his brain. See Sale's note on the subject in the Qur'an, surat 21, 
V. 70. 
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appears, they say to us in the vvords of the ant; 'TEnter into your 
abodes, lest he cıush you with {the magic power of) his large dark 
eyes."' 

VVhen he was advanced in age and fautered in his gait, he 
composed the follovving lines, vvhich express an original thought: 

"When I wish to be light and gay as in the days of my youth, 
five and forty (years) refuse their consent. My steps faulter, not vvith 
age, but with the years vvhich I train after me." 

By the same. 

"She said; "VVhat means that melancholy and sickIy air? To vvhich 
I retumcd the ansvver vvhich is made by a captivated admirer: 'Love 
(for you) came to me; he vvas a guest vvhom I cherished, and I gave 
him my flesh as nourishment and my blood as drink." 

Another of his productions is the Quradal al-Dhahab (grains of 
gold), a vvork small in compass, but highly instructive^; he composed 
also a phüological treatise, entitled al-Shudhudh containing a list of 
those vvords vvhich are employed vvith a rare or exceptional 
signification. Were concision not our object, vve should give an 
account of his alterations and adventures vvith Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Sa'id Ibn Ahmad, sumamed Ibn ^araf al- 
Qayrawani.'Mention has been alıeady made of Masilah.^ 


158. AL-MUJID AL-'ASQALANI 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn 'Abd al-Samad Ibn al-ŞhakhIa al-'Asqalani 
(native of Asijalan)*, sumamed al-Shaykh al-Mujid (the talented^ 
Shaykh), is author of the (khutbahs)^ vvhich are so celebrated,, and 
of the eoistles so remarkable for their elegance. He vvas a most 
distinguished prose-vvriter, and displayed superior talents in that 


1 An alluslon to the Qur'a>ı, surat 27, v. 18: "O ants! enter into your 
abodes, lest Sulayman (Solomon), "and his troops crush you, and perceive 
it not." 

2 This is a coUection of ancient poetry.-(Hfl;7i Khalifah). 

3 See No. 133. 

4 A rather incompletc note on this poet has been given by inadvertence 
in No. 101, note 6. 

3 The vvord Mujid, here rendered by lalented, means more exactly one 
who execules well uıhalever he underlakes. 

6 See No. 79, note on khutbah. 
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species of composiüon^. It is related that al-Qadi al-Fadil exerted ali 
his efforts in acquiring a perfect knovvledge of his phraseology, and 
was able to recall nearly the whole of it to memory. The Katib Tmad 
al-din speaks of him in the Kharidah in these terms: “Al-Mujid (the 
taknted) was really talented, as his sumame implies; and capable of 
composing \vith originality, and shaping language (to the just 
erpressing of his thoughtsfi he is the author of admirable j^ulbahs, and 
of the ingenious beauties (hy which his compositions are adorned)." Ibn 
Bassam also make mention of him in the Dhakhirah, and dtes the 
foUovving verses of his composition, which are a fragment of a long 
poem: 

'Time ceases not to choose (and essay) princes it produces, tül 
at length it finds the excellent, the chosen one. Bid those who 
govemed mankind ctnd held exalted rank in days of old come forth 
and see the latest (of princes); they will find him nobler^ in rule than 
they were, and more fortunate in the results of his enterprises. If 
advice be needed, let them take counsel from him, they will find him, 
an Ahnaf^; if they meet him hand to hand, they wiU find him an 
'Antar in bravery. He fasts, yet the book of his actions is (already) 
filled with pious deeds; even in the times he fasts not, his 
(abstemiousness) is like fasting. (Prince!) the enemy essayed to daunt 
thee he thought he could compel fate to withdraw its decrces. When 
you sent not against him (coursers) sleek and fleet, you sent hidden 
policy to meet him. When your policy goeth forth, your men bear 
not the svvord, neither are your vvarriors shrouded in coats of mail. 
The enemies hastened to you, but they hastened to their fate; and 
you ordered your svvord to vibrate among them. They were runazed 
how your n^dness was changed into aggression, and how the 
svveetness of your nature had (for them) become bitter. Tendemess 
joined to firmness should not, hovvever, seem a subject of vvonder; 
fire can be produced by a green reed®" 


1 Literally; He was a cavalier in praise, and in it he had (was) an able 
hand. 

2 Literally: Opable of originality in bnguage and of carving it out.— 
This ia the usual stj’le of Tmad al-Din, who, in hia works, seldom deigned 
to WTİte phrase of plain intelligible prose. 

3 Literally: Ampler in breast. 

4 Al-Ahnaf was famed for his prudence; his life is given in this work. 

5 An allusion to the mode of produdng fire by means of two pieces 
of wood, one hard and the other soft, rubbed logether. The poem from which 
these were taken, was probably composed İn honour of the Fatimite JJjalif 
al-Mustansiı. 
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Not to be prolix, I shall confine myself to his citation. He was 
put to death in the ^tizanat al-Bunud,^ a prison at Cairo, in the year 
482 (A.C. 1089).—The following verses eıre also attributed to hün'^ 

"O thou who art a svvord to assist me vvhere the sword (of the 
enemy) is red (tuith blood)^ thou who art a springtide-shovver for my 
country when the rain-clouds «tre vvithheld! why doth thy clear and 
exalted mind entertain the vile calumnies of (my) traducers? that mind 
vvhich is so püre! No falsehood can lie concealed in thy thoughts for 
thou art peUucid as the crystal of the rock". 

I found aiso, in the collection of his poetical vvorks, these two 
well-known verses: 

"The curteûn (of the audience-chamber which debars soliâtors), the 
pride (of the patron), the excess of (his) haughtiness, and the 
(humiliation of) stretching an eager hand towards a superior^, (Such 
are the pains vohich await him laho courts the great). Did these obstacles 
debar (us) from (a man of) talent, we should think lightly of them® 
but (here) they are (placed) beforc (a man of) incapacity." 

'Asqalan is derived from 'Asqalan (Ascalon), a well-known City on 
the coast (of Syria). 


159. IBN ZULAQ AL-MISRI 

Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-Husayn Ibn al- 
Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Kh 2 ilid Ibn Rashid Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Sulayman 
Ibn Zulaq a native of Egypt, was descended from a salve affiliated, 
by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Layth. He ■vvas eminent for his 
knowledge of history, on which subject he composed an exceilent 
work®; he is also author of a lOûtat or topographical description (of 


1 The Khazanat al-Bunad (magazine of slandards of fiags) was founded by 
the Falimite khalif al-Zahir. In this establishment, thjree thousand skilful 
vvorkmen wete employed in the fabricadon of arms, mUiiaıy machincs, etc.- 
(Al-Maqrizi's fChilal). 

2 This is evidently a later addition. 

3 The word f'*:; is pointed differently in each of my manuscripts, 

but none of the readings is plausible. That adopled in the Arabic text is not 
satisfactoıy, and if conjectuıes vvere permitted> 1 should be inclined to replace 
it by blunled broken. 

4 Literally: Towards exalted tank. 

5 Litetally: We should excuse. 

6 Most probably Ihe second continuation of 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi's 
history of bgypl menlioned by Hajji Khalifah. t, II, p. 148. 
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old Cairo), in which fully treated the subject another of his works is 
the history of the qadis of Misr, designed by him as a continuation 
to a book of the same title composed by Abu 'Umar Muhammad Ibn 
Yusuf Ibn Ya'qub al-Kindi^, and which reaches to the year 246 of 
the Hijrah. Ibn Zu]aq completed the work (of al-Kindi) by a 
supplement, vvhich connmences with the life of Bakl^r Ibn Qutaybah, 
and finishes v\rith that of Muhammad Ibn an-Nu'man. He gives the 
histoıy of the latter dovvn to the month of Rajab in the year 386 Üuly, 
A.C. 996). Al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali, great-grandfather to Abu Muhammad 
Ibn Zulaqa ■vvas eminent for his leaming. He died (I mean Abu 
Muhammad) on Tuesday, 25th of Dh u 'I-Qa'adah, A.H. 387 
(November, A.C. 997). I Have read in his history of the qadis of Egypt, 
in the life of Abu Ubayd (Ibn Harbaıuaylh), that Mansur Ibn Isma'il 
al-Darir died in the month of the first Jumada, A.H. 306 (October, 
A.C. 918), "about three months," says, he "before I vvas bom." On 
adnûtting this as exact Ibn Zulaq's birth took place in the month of 
Sha'ban 306 (Jemuary, A.C. 919). He gave some Traditions on the 
authority of al-Tahavvi.—Lay^ Ibn Kinanah is the name of a great 
(Arabian) tribe. Ibn Yunus al-Misri says that Ibn Zulaq belonged to 
that tribe by enfranchisement. 


160. ABU NIZAR IBN SAH MALIK AL-NUHAT 

Abu Nizar al-Hasan Ibn Abi 'I-Hasan Safi Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Nizar Ibn Abi 'I-Hasan, the grammarian, vvas sumamed Malik al- 
Nuhat (the prince of grammarians), the Katib 'Imad 2 il-Din speaks of him, 
in the Kharidah. as a man of eminent mcrit, and gives the 
correspondence vvhich passed betvveen Abu Nizar and himself vvhen 
at Damascus.^ He became the ablest grammarian of his time, and vvas 
inteUigent, cloquent, and acute, but vain and proud: he assumed the 
tile of prince of grammarians, and if any other name but this vvas given 
to him vvhen addressed, he vvould fly into a passion. At a a period 
later than the year 520 (A.C. 1126), he procecded from Baehdad to 


1 According lo al-Suyuti (Husn al-Muhadareh MS. No. 632. fol. 147 
Iverso), al-Kindi, (who appears to have been a grandson of Ya'qub al-Kindi, 
the celebrated philosopher), composed also a work on the excellencc of Egypt, 
entitled Fada'il Misr, and vvas contemporary vvith Kafur.-Hajji Khalifah. after 
al-Maqrizi, places his death in A.H. 246 (A.C. 860-1) Flugel's edition. No. 
2312). 

2 Arabic epistles geneıally conlain some passages in verse; and it is a 
few CKtracts of this kind vvhich 'Imad al-Din gives. See the Kharidah. No. 
1447, fol. 36. 
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VVasit, where he took up his residence for a time, and communicated 
his copious philological information to the people of that dty, who 
profited greatly by his talents and leaming. Ibn al-Mustawfi says of 
him in his History of Arbela: "He visited Arbela amd then went to 
Ba^dad, vvhere he leamed the Traditions and studied the imam al- 
Şhafi'i's System of jurisprudence 2 md the Science of dogmatic theology 
under Abu 'Abd Allah al-Qayrawani; in controversy he had for master 
Asa'ad al-Mihtini; in the fundamentals of jurisprudence, Abu 1-Fath 
Ibn Barhan, the author of the VVaziz, «md the Wasit, vvorks which 
treat on that subject; he studied grammar under al-Fasihi, who 
himslef had leamed it from 'Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani,^ the author of 
the lesser Abu Nizar then travelled to Khurasam, Kerman, 

and Gh aznah. whence he retumed to Syria, and settied at Damascus, 
where he died on Tuesday, 8th Shawwal A.H. 568 (May, A.C. 1173) 
aged upwards of eighty years. He was interred the next day, 
VVednesday, in the cemetery, at the dty-gate called Bab al-Saghir. He 
is author of many works on jurisprudence and its fundamentals, on 
the dogmas of religion and on grammar. He composed some poetry, 
which has been collected into a dhvan: one of his qasidahs, made in 
honour of the Prophet, contains these lines: 

"Praise be to God! I am cured of my passion, and I think of her 
no more: love calls me towards her, but I answer not to its seductions; 
and yet I rejoice not if an affiction befal her, neither am I pleased 
with the traducer v/ho defames her." 

He composed many fine passages, and possessed the greatest 
talents)^ 


161. THE imam AL-HASAN AL-'ASKARI 
Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'Ali al- 


1 Abu Bakr 'Abd al-Qahir Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman al-Iurjani (native of Jurjan) 
a celebıated granunarian and a doctoı of the aect of al-Shafi'i was eminent 
for his piety and talents. He composed the foUoveing woıks the Mujmil (or 
colUctor), a philological work; a commentary on İt, entitled the Talkhis 
(comprehensâıe view); the Kitab al-Amd ju-Jl (the supporler), tıeating on 
grammatical innexionB; the Miftah (key), a commentary on the first surat of 
the Qur'an; the Mughnı (sufficient), a commentary, in thirty volumes, on the 
'Idah of Abu 'Ali 'I-Farisi, ete. He madehis grammatical studies at Jurjan, under 
Abu 'I-Husayn Muhammad al-farisi, sister's son to Abu 'Ali. In dgomatical 
theology, he foUoveed the doctrine of al-Ash'ari. Died A.H. 461 (A.C. 1068- 
9), ot 464. 

2 The greater Mujmil waa composed by Ibn Faris al-Razi. 

3 Uteıally: He was a coUection of talents. 
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Rida Ibn Musa Ibn Ja'far al-Sadiq Ibn Muhammad al-BaqLr Ibn 'Ali 
Zayn al-'Abidin Ibn al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali Ibn Abi Taiib, was. as his 
father also, one of the twelve persons who are considered as imams 
by the Imanütes (or Shiites). He was the father of (Muhammad) al- 
Muntazir (ihe expected), calied also Sahih al-Sirdab (he of the catrertı), and 
was sumamed al-'Askari, which Htle was bome also by his father 'Ali: 
we shall speak hereafter of him and the other imams. Al-Hasan was 
bom on a Thursday in the year 231 (A.C. 845-6); on the sixth of the 
month of the first Rabi, it is said; but, according to another account, 
tovvards the end of the year 232. He died at Sarr-man-ra'a, on Friday 
(or Thursday,) 8th of the first Rabi (or of the first Jumada), A.H. 260 
(January, A.C. 874) and was interred at the side of his father's tomb. 
-'Askari means belonging :o, or native of Sarr-man-ra'a, which place was 
calied al-'Askar (the camp or the troops), vvhen the JÇhatif al-'Mu'tasim, 
who built it, removed thither his troops ('Askar). Al-Hasan and his 
father 'Ali were both denominated al-'Askari, because the latter had 
been sent to Sarr-man'ra'a, by the khalif al-Mutawakkil, and residcd 
there for twenty years and nine months. 


162. ABU NUWAS IBN HANI 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn Hani Ibn 'Abd al-Awwal Ibn al-Sabah al- 
Hakami, sumamed .Abu Nuwas, was a poet of great celebrity. His 
(greal) grandfather was an enfranehised slave and cLient of al-Jar ah 
Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Hakami, govemor of Khurasan, and for this reason 
he bore the title of at-Hakami. Muhammad Ibn Dav/ud Ibn al-Jarrah 
relates, in his kilab al-Waraqah, that Abu Wuwas was bom and brought 
up at Basrah, and that he accompanied VValibah Ibn al-Hubab* to 
Kufah, and from thence went to Baghdad. Another historian says that 
he was bom at al-Ahvvaz, and was removed thence at the age of lwo 


1 Abu 'Usamah Walibah Ibn al-Hubab, a native of Kufah and a 
celebrated poet, was in great favour at the court of al-Mansur and other 
Abbaside princes; in praise and satire he displayed abilities of the higlıest 
order. İt was by him that Abu Nuwas was presented to the Barmekides, and 
Ihese generous patrons cf literatüre bestovved ample rewards on the ri.sing 
poet. İn the enjoyment of his good fortune, Abu Nuvvas disdaincd to recognise 
the friend to whom he had been indubtcd for his success in the wotld, and 
Walibah had often reason to regret the service vvhich he ‘iad rendered to his 
ungrateful disciple. WaLibah inhabited Baghdad, and most of his poems are 
consecrated to the praise of wine and of bcauty He coınposed also some 
satires against Başhşhar Ibn Burd and Abu 'l-’Alatıiyah, but bcing van<)ui.shed 
by them vvilh the same weapon, he withdrcw f,on\ publir life, and sought 
to conceai the confusion of his dcicat by retiring to obscuriiy in his native 
town. (Masal* al-Ahur. MS. No. 1371. JCi(al> al-A^aııi, t. IV, fol. 63 1 wfSo). 
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years: his mother Julaban was of that dty; his father, who was a 
native of Damascus and a soldier in the service of Marvvan Ibn 
Muhammad, the last of the Omayyide dynasty, had been sent to 
kecp ganison at al-Ahvvaz, and he there espoused Julaban, by whom 
he had many children and, amongst the rest, Abu Mu^adh and Abu 
Nuwas. The latter was confided by his mother to a druggist, and 
(when in this employment) he was seen by Abu TJsamah Walibah, who 
was pleased ■with his disposition, and said to him; "l see in you 
presages (o/ success) vvhich, I am sure, you will not belie: you are 
to cultivate poetry: be therefore my disciple; I will conduct you to 
eminence."—"And who are You? said Abu Nuwas.—"I am Abu 
Usamah VValibah Ibn al-Hubab;" replied he.—"I accept," said Abu 
Nuwas; "and I had already the intention of going to Kufah, that I 
might receive instruction from you and leam from you your poetical 
works." He then accompanied him to Baghdad. wellk-nown Abu 
Nuvvas was a boy wrhen he composed these, his first and verses: 

"He who bears the vveight of love is soon fatigued; he is agitated 
with joy, but weeping would be fitter for him; his occupation is not 
a trifling sport. And you (my fair mistress\) laugh in wantonness whilst 
your lover sighs; you marveİ at my iliness, but my health would be 
a marvel." 

Al-Khasib. the chief of the revenue-office in Egypt, önce asked 
Abu Nuvvas, from vvhat family he came; "My talents" replied Abu 
Nuvvas, "stand me ûv stead of noble birth." Al-Khasib asked him no 
more questions after that. Isma'il Ibn Nubakht said: "l never savv 
a man of more extensive leaning than Abu Nuvvas, nor one vvho, 
vvith a memory so richly fumished, possessed so fevv books; after 
his decease vve searched his house, and could only find one book- 
cover, containing a quire of paper^ in vvhich vvas a coUection of rare 
expression and grammatical observations." He vvas a mutuallad^ of the 
first cLass, and in the ten different speâes of poetry vvhich he 
composed, he displayed equal abilities. A number of eminent men 
have occupied themselves vvith making a coUection of his poetical 
vvorks; amongst them vvere Abu Bakr al-Suli 'Ali Ibn Hamzah, and 
İbrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Tabari, sumamed Tuzun; it 
is for this reason that discrepandes are observable in the coUections 
of his poetry. His compositions are sufficiently knovvn to preclude 
the necessity of dting any of them.^ I read in some book that the 

1 The wotd is probably synonymous wlth 

2 See note on classet of poets, pages no. 91. 

3 The MS. of the Bib du Roi, No. 1348, Is called the Dâoen of AJnı Suuıat, 
but this is IncHsct; the compUer of the catalogue, a man of very Utüe İnstnıction 
in Atablc literatüre vvas deceived by a false litle af6xes to the vvork. 
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/rfta/ı/ al-Mamun said; "VVere Fortune to describe herself, shc could 
not produce a description equal to the foUovving by Abu Nuvvas; 

İs not each living creature mortal, and sprung from a mortal? 
Is not {the tree of) its descent dceply rooted in the dead? VVhen Fortune 
wishes to prove the sage, it appears to him as an enemy in the 
disguise of a friend." 

The first of these verses is a reminiscence of an Idea thus 
expressed by Imra al-Qays.* 

"VVoman, reproach me less! my experience and the recoUection 
of my ancestors are for me admonitions sufficient. The roots of my 
(Jamily-tree) are intervvoven with the root of the earth':^ but here 
comes death to strip me of the robe (of youth)." 

In the life of al-Hasan al-Basri may be found an idea analogous 
to this.^ VVhat a favourable opinion Abu Nuvvas must have 
entertained of this Creator's indulgence, may be leamed from the 
foUovving verses: 

'Tvlultiply the sins to the utmost, for thou art to meet an 
indulgcnt Lord. VVhen thou comest before Him, thou shalt behold 
mercy, and meet the great, the povverful King, Then thou shalt gnavv 
thy hands vvith regret, for the plcasures vvhich you avoidcd through 
fear of heU." 

It is a very fine and original thought.^ The anecdotes rclated of 
abu Nuvvas are numerous; one of his best pieces is the qasidah 
rhyming in m, vvhich excitcd Abu Tammam's jealousy to such a point 
that he composed one in the same rhyme and measure: Abu 
Tammam's commences thus: 

"(The lover) approached (afier a long journey, the abode of his 
mistress), and greeted ruins!® How often docs such an approach break 
the firm knot of the lover's endurance." 


1 See İt Dhoan d' Amto 'l-Kais, page 5ü. 

2 The rool of the tarih is supposed by the commenfators to mean Adam 
or İsmail; the poct means that his descent could be traced up to Adam; as 
for İsmail, it is vveU knotvn that Imra 'I>Qays' family, the KJndiles, vvere not 
descended from him, but from Qahtan. 

3 The author aUudes perhaps to the passagc in No. 148, linç 
commendng "I never saw ete 

4 It is not, hovvever, in strict accordance vvith Müslim morality. 

5 The vvord signifıes the dung of camels and sheep. When 

a family of nomadic Arabs removed their dvvelling, the spot vvhich they 
abandoned might be easily recongised aftervvards by these marks. The idea 
is of constant recurrence in the qasidahs uf the early Arabic poets. 
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As for the poem of Abu Nuwas, it was in honour of al-Amin 
Muhammad Ibn Harun al-Rashid. and composed during his khalifat.— 
It begins with this verse: 

"O (deserted) mansion! what has the lapse of days wrought upon 
thce? No longer can we hop>e to find in thec a smiling face." 

It contains also the foUovving description of the camel mounted 
by the poet: 

"She encounlcred with me the terrors of the desert,—a slender 
camel, ardent and mettiesome. She outstrips her fellovvs, {and they 
follow her motions) as a rovv of worshippers behind their imam (follouı 
his). VVhen our camels shall have bome us to Muhammad, let their 
backs be ever kept sacred from riders! 

In the life of the celebrated poet Dhu al-Rummah Ghaylan, we 
shall mention an observation vvhich has been made on this last verse. 
The same verse reminds me of a drcumstance vvhich passed betvveen 
me and a talented friend of mine, Jamal al-Din Muhammud Ibn 'Abd, 
a native of Arabela, vvho was also a good scholar and an excellent 
singer: I ivas at a sitting of the council of State at Cairo, in I forget 
vvhat month of the year 645, vvhen Ibn 'Abd came to look for me, 
and he sat dovvn near me for a vvhile, there being a crowd of persons 
present on account of the great quantity of business to be transacted 
at the time; he then rose up and withdrew, nor was I aware of his 
absence, tili his boy entered and handed me a note, in vvhich the 
foUovving lines vvere inscribed: 

"O noble patron, by vvhose existence Fortune manifests to us her 
favour! I vvent on a pilgıimage to thy (place of) station,—a pUgrimage 
of desire, not of obligation; and I left the conveyance vvhich bore me, 
near the noble sanctuary {of justice), but it vvent astray and vvas carried 
off by the people. VVhÛst I looked for it, I recited this verse of one 
vvho is a model in poetry: When our cottveyances shall have borne us 
to Muhammad, let their backs be ever kepi sacred from riders. 

Having read the note, I asked the boy vvhat vvas the matter, and 
he iıvformed me that his master, on leaving me, perceived that some 
person had stoien his shoes*; on vvhich I admired the aptness of the 
quotation, (as) the Arabs of the Desert compare shoes to beasts of 
burden. Examples of this may be found in the poetry bolh of the 
andents and the modems; the same idea has also been employed 
by al-Mutanabbi in different places of his poems. Some time after. 


1 Which had been laken off on entering. 
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I was visited by Jamal al-Din Ibn 'Abd, an as we happened to speak 
of ihese verses, I observed to him that my name was Ahmad, not 
Muhammad; to which he ansvvered that he knew it, but Ahmad and 
Muhammad vvere equivalent.* Indeed, be the name vvhat it might, 
the itroduction of the verse was skilfully managaged.—The khalif al- 
Amin Muhammad, having becn irritated against Abu Nuwas on 
account of something which passed betvveen them, threatened him 
with death and had him put in prison; the poet, in his confinement, 
wrote to him these verses: 

"I seek shelter from death under your protection; to you I fly 
for refuge to avoid your vengeance. I swe 2 ir by your life^ that I shall 
never commit the like again! I svvear it by your life! If you kili your 
Abu Nuwas, vvhere vnll you find another." 

He had numerous adventures with the khalif Amin. In the life 
of Ibn Darraj 2 Ü-Qastalli (see no. 55) we have given an extract from 
a qasidah by abu Nuvvas, called the Raiyah because it hymes in r.] 
The khatib Abu Bakr makes mention of him in the history of Baghdad, 
and says that he was bom in A.H. 145 (A.C. 762-3), (some say 136) 
and that he died A.H. 195 (A.C. 810-11), or 196, or 198, at Baghdad, 
vvhere he was buried in the Shunizi cemetery. He vvas sumamed Abu 
Nuwas from tvvo locks of hair vvhich hung dovvn (tanus) on his 
shoulders.—Höfeamf means belonging to Hakam Ibn Sa'd al-Aşhirah, a 
great tribe of Yemen, from vvhich al-Jarrah Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Hakami 
vvas descended. Al-Jarrah vvas govemor of lOKurasan, and it has been 
already said that Abu Nuvvas vvas one of his mamlas^, and vvas 
therefore denominated after him. [VVe have spoken of Sa'd al-'Ashirah 
in the life of al-Mutanabbi] (see no. 49). As for Suli, this name shall 
be noticed in the life of Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Suli.^ I have never 
met vvith a notice on 'Ali Ibn Hamzah.® Tuzun studied belles-lettres 
under Abu 'Umar al-Zahid (al-Mutarriz), and became eminent in that 
branch; he resided at Baghdad, vvhere he died A.H. 355, the month 
of the first Jumada (May, A.C. 966). 


1 Ahmad means praiseıaorthy, and Muhammad, dtseroing of high praisa, or 
highly praised. 

2 Literally: By the life of thy head. 

3 Matula means a manumitted slave or a perscn sprung from one. It 
might be translated clicnt, and the redprocal duties of such clients and their 
patıons form an important chapter of Müslim Law. Mau’la signihes also patron. 

4 This is an oversight of the author's: he has already given the 
derivation of Suli in the life of İbrahim al-Suli (No. 10); and in the life of 
Muhammad al-SuU hc merely refers the reader to it. 

5 He must not of course be confound vvith 'Ali Ibn Hamzah al-Kisa'i, 
vvhose life is given by our author. 
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Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Khalaf Ibn Hayyan Ibn Sadaqah Ibn Ziyad al-Dubbi (member of 
the tribe of Dubb) al-Tinnisi, sumamed Ibn Waki' a celebrated poet, 
came of a Baghdad family, but was bom at Tinnis. He is spoken of 
in the following terms by al-Tha'alibi in the- Ya/imah. "An eminent 
poet and a leamed compiler; he surpassed every person of his time, 
and was outdone by none of his contemporaries; his vast originality 
of thought channed the reader's mind and captivated his imagina- 
tion." He ihen mentions his poems in the form of four-hemistich 
couplets, which certainly are very good, and he quoteG passages from 
his other productions. His ditvan is made up of excellent poetry, and 
another of his vvorks, the Munsif, or impartial, contains an exposition 
of al-Mutanabbi's plagiarisms. He had an impediment in his speech, 
and vvas (for Omt reason) called al-'Atis (th*. sneezer). The follovving 
verses are by him: 

"My heart, önce enamoured, is novv delivered from the love, and 
feels for thee neither inclination nor desire. Thy cruelty reconciled 
me to thy loss, a parent can cease to regret the death of a frovvard 
chiJd.” 

By the same: 

Though the time of our meeting may be distant, our affection 
shall endure, and we shall be true lovers despite of absence. Hovv 
many havc broken the bonds of love, and yet fuU confidence had 
been placed in the sincerity of their attachment! How many faithful 
lovers who have suffered from suspidon!" 

By the same: 

'T rejoiccd at the suffering of my heart;—may God never grant 
it relief! How often have I blamed it for loving, and it replied: T cemnot 
help it." Another poet has come near to this idea in the follovving 
verses; 

"Hovv inconsistent that resolution which inspired my heart with 
indifference and insensibility tovvards my beloved. It came to me and, 
a moment after, it became like my heart and said: T must submit." 

Similar to this are the verses of Usamah Ibn Munqidh. 

"Assume not a borrovved insensibility vvhen abandoned by those 
your love; for your force vviU fail under their protracted aversion. 
Knovv that thy heart vvili retum to them, either of its ovvn accord 
or despite its reluctance." 


i. 
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It is related by a certain Jurisconsult, that he repeated the 
foUovving vcrses of Ibn VVaki's so the şhaykh Murtada ^-Din Abu 1- 
Fath Masr Ibn Muhanunad Ibn Muqallad aI-Quda'i, a native of 
Şhayzar and professor at the chapel built över the tomb of al-Shafi'i 
in the Qurafah: 

An obscure position satisfies my wishes, and they are tumed 
away from exalted rank. And yet they are not ignorant how svveet 
is the taste of greatness, but to that they prefer health." 

On this, Murtada ^-Din pronounced extempore these verscs: 

"The fail is in proportion to the ascent; avoid therefore exa!ted 
rank. Remain in a place whcrc, If you fail, your legs will escape 
uninjured."* 

By Ibn VVaki': 

"The censor of my conduct saw my beloved for the first time 
and said: Tf you loved one like her, no person would blame your 
passion. Say! tovvards whom is your heart tumed, that you neglect 
her, the sole creature vvorthy of love?' He continued thus, 
unvvittingiy, to incite to love, one vvhom he had commanded to 
abstain from it." 

I önce repeated the above verses to the doctor Shihab al-Din 
Muhammad, father of Ibn al-Khavmi.* and he immediately redted 
to me the following line of his composition: 

"Did my monitor see the face of my beloved, he would quarTel 
with me for that pretty face."^ 

This verse forms part of a poem; it is well tumed and the double 
meaning is prettily imagined. Every fine idea has been expressed by 
Ibn VVaki'; he died on Tuesday, 23rd of the first Jumada, A.H. 393 
(March, A. C. 1003),** in the city of Titmis, and was interred in the 
chapel built to receive him in the Greater Cemetery. VVafcı' was the 
sumame given to his great grand-father, Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Khalf. who was deputy to 'Abdan al-Jawaliqi, qadi of al-Ahwaz; he 


1 In the original Arabic, these verses rhyme with the preceding, and 
are terminated by the same words. 

• M. de Slane has omitted the name of the poet, which runs thus: al- 
Shavkh Taqi al-Din 'Abd al-Munim sumamed Ibn al-lOtavml.-Ed. 

2 This is the real meaning of the verse, but the last hemistich seems, 
at first sight, to signify we should separate İn an amicable manner. 

~ 30 March.-£d. 
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was gifted with talents, capadty, and elc)quencc; leamed in the 
reading of the Qur'an, in jurisprudence, in grammar, and in bistory. 
He composed many vvorks, amongst others the Kitab al-Tariq (book 
of the path); the Kitab al-Sharif (book of the noble);^ a treaüse on the 
nunnber of verses contained in the Qur'an and on the conflicting 
opinions held on the subject; a treatise on archery; another on weights 
and n^easures, ete. He is author of some poetry, such as leamed men 
generally compose. Died at Baghdad on Sunday, 23rd of the first 
Rabi', 306 (September, A.C. 918).# According to Ibn Qani', the death 
of 'Abdan al-Ahwazi took place in 307 (A.C. 919-20), at Askar 
Mukram.^ Tinnisi is derived from Tinnis, the name of a town in Egypt 
near Damietta; it was so called af ter its founder, Tinnis, son of Ham, 
son of Noah.—Al-Murtada 's-Shayzari died A.H. 598 (A.C. 1201—2), 
and vvas inteıred in the cemetery at the foot of Mount Muqattam 
{near Cairo). 


164. ABU BAKR reN AL-'ALLAF 

Abu Bakr al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ba shsh ar Ibn Ziyad, 
sumamed Ibn al-'Allaf {son of the fodder-seller) al-Darir {the blind), a 
celebrated and able poet, vvas a aetive of Nahravvan. He leamed the 
Traditions from Abu 'Umar al-Duri^ the reader of the Our'an, Humayd 


1 These titles are so vague, thal it is impossible to say what were the 
subjects treated of in these two works. Hajji Khalifah does not mention them. 

2 The hapz Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Musa Ibn Ziyad 
al-Ahwazi al-IawaUqi, surnamed 'Abdan (a contıaction of 'Abd Allah), visited 
\ jrious counthes and leamed the Traditions from a great number of persons. 
As a hapz, he vvas noted for his exactness, Ibn Qani' taught the Traditions 
on his authority. He composed a number of vvorks, and died A.H. 306 (A.C. 
918—19), aged ninety years and some months.-fAl-Dhahabi's Tarikh al-lslam, 
MS. No. 646. fol. 28.) 

# Sunday fell on 6 September corresponding to 26 Rabi' al-AwwaI, and 
the date according to Ibn Khallikan should be 24.—£d. 

3 Abu 'Umar Hafe Ibn al-'Aziz Ibn Suhban al-0uri, a 

native of Baghdad and a member of the tribe of Azd, vvas a grammarian and 
a Our'arûc reader of the Rıst cçlebrity in 'Iraq. He inhabited Sarr-man-ra'a. 
It is stated that he vvas the fırst vvho coUected together the different reading 
of the Our'an (see No. 68, note on seven readings). Men of the first talent flocked 
from ali countries to his lectures, on account of his extensive leaming and 
the high authority of the traditionary information vvhich he transmitted to 
them. He vvas a good and pious man. Tovvards the end of his life, he lost 
his sight. Died in the month of Shawwal, 246 (beginning of A.C. 861).—Duri 
means beUmghıg lo al-Dur, a vvell-knovvn quarter of Baghdad on the east 
bank of the Tigris-^Abridged from the Tabaıjat aI-Qurra, MS. No. 742, 
fol 51.) 
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Ibn Mas'adah al-Basri^ Nasr Ibn 'Ali al-Jahdami^ and Muhammad Ibn 
Isma'U al-Hisabi; and Traditions have been given on his authority by 
'Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan al-Nahhas, the qadi Abu 'I-Hasan al- Kh iraii. 
Hafs Ibn Shahin.^ and others. He was one of the Khalif al-Mu'tadid's 
sodal companions, and he relates {of him) the follovving anecdote: "I 
had passed a night at the palace of al-Mu'tadid with a number of 
his other companions, when a eunuch# came to us and said: 'The 
Coınmander of the faithful sends to teli you that, after you vvithdrevv, 
he did not feel inclined to sleep, and composed this verse: 

'When the Vision {of my mistress), fleeting through the shades of 
night, avvoke me, hebold! my chamber was deserted, and far off was 
the place of {our) meeting.' 

'He says also,' continued the eunuch, 'that he cannot complete 
the piece, and will give a rich present to any one who adds to it 
a second couplet to his saüsfaction.' Those who were present failed 
in accomplishing the task, although they were ali poets of talent, on 
which I hastened to pronounce the follovving veıse: 

'On this I said to my eyes: Sleep again; perhaps the vision, in 
its night visits, may retum to me!' 

"The eunuch then retired, and havöng come back, said: 'The 
Commander of the faithful declares that your verse is perfect, and 
he has ordered you a present." This Abu Bakr had a pet cat, vvhich 
used to enter into tire neighbour's pigeon-houses and eat the young. 
As this occurred frequently, the ovvners of the pigeons caught the 
cat and kiUed it; and Abu Bakr lamented its fate in the follovving 
poem: Some say, hovvever, that the poem was composed on the death 
of 'Abd Allah Ibn ed-Mu'tazz (of whom we shall give a biographical 
noöce), and that the poet's apprehension of the khalif al-Muqtadir's 
venge 2 mce prevented him from openly expressing his ideas in this 
qasuiah, and for that reason, he pretended that it vvas made on his 
cat; and he alludes to the cat in some passages. He and Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
vvere intimate friends. Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Malik al-Hamadaru, 
in his lesser history, entitleds al-Ma'rif al-Muta'a khkh irah (later 
information) says in the life of the vizir abu 1-Hasan 'Ali Ibn al-Furat: 
"The sahih Abu T-Qasim Ibn 'Abbad said 'Abu 'I-Hasan the son of 


1 Nasr Ibn 'Ali al-Jahdami died A.H. 250 (A.C 864). {Nujum.) 

2 Abu Hafs 'Umar Ibn Shahin, a celebrated hafiz, preacher and 
commentator on the Qur'an, vvas a native of Baehdad. Mention has been 
alteady made of him in No. 131, note on Abu Hafs. 

# means only servant!—Ed. 
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Abu Bakr al-'AUaf, sumamed al-Akul (Ihe great taler), because he was 
remarkable for the quantity which he ate at the parties given by 
princes and great men, redted to me the poems composed by his 
father on the cat, and told me that by the cat, he meant al-Muhassin, 
son of visir Ibn al-Furat, and that he did not dare, during the disasters 
of that family, to lament al-Muhassin's fate or pronounce his name."— 
The history of this event will be found in the life of Abu T-Hasan 
'Ali Ibn al-Furat.—The philologer Sa'id says, in his kitab al-Fusus: "It 
vvas related to me by Abu 'I-Hasan al-Marzubani, that a slave girl 
belonging to 'Ali Ibn 'Isa loved a youth in the service of Abu Bakr 
Ibn al-'AUaf; but having been discovered, they were both put to death 
and their skins stuffed with stravv; then Abu Bakr, the matuîa or 
patron of the youth, composed this poem to deplore his loss, and 
it is he whom he meant by the cat." God knovvs best the truth! Tlıis 
fine and original poem is composed of sbcty-five verses, and its length 
prevents us from giving the entire; but we shall çite the prettiest 
passages and the verses containing moral reflexions*; it begins thus: 

"You have left us, Puss! and will never retum! you who vvere 
to me as a child! How can we cease to love you? you, who were 
for us a sure defence. You drove evil away from us, and guarded 
us, in our absence, from serpent and from cricket. You drove the 
mice from their hiding places and pursued them from their hole to 
the hetll-door. In meeting them in the house, you found food, and 
without assistance you went against them. Flocks of them could not 
escape from you, not even one of the flock. You feared not the mid- 
day heat of summer, neither did you dread the frost of vvinter. Your 
order vvas uncontrolled in our house, and they could offer no 
resistance. (T/tus it ıvas) tül you devised evü against our neighbours 
and thought that you vvere not vvorking harm. To do them vvrong 
you tumed around death; but the (bird) vvhich hovers round a pond 
mus.: drink thereof. My heart trembled for you, but you glided forth 
vsrithout fear, and entered the pigeon-house vvith slovv and stealthy 
step, but you vvere not slovv in eating the young. You threvv about 
the feathers on the path (of Ihe masters), and you greedUy svvallovved 
the flesh. A vvrong action fed you vvith their flesh bul their masters 
judged that slaying you vvas a right action. They plotted long against 
you and exerted their efforts; success crovvns the stratagems of him 
vvho exerts his efforts. For a long time they used vvües against you, 
but you fell not (info the snare); hovv often did you, vvithout using 
any vvües, escape from theirs: but vvhen, vvith perfidious diligence. 


1 This plece is temscksble for İta vetbal quibbles and far-fetched 
allusions; Ihe littie merit it possesses is lost in the translation. 
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you went openly to steal (and were then badly directed)/ they -aught 
you in their angry mood, and inflicted vengeance on you, adding: 
'He that hunts is caught in his tum!' Then, with a sharp Steel, they 
cured their hatred towards thee, and hearkened to the intercession 
of none." 

From the same piece. 

"You ceased not lurking for the pigeons tül death surprised you 
with an ambuscade.^ They had no compassion on your plaintive 
cries, as you had none on those of the pigeons. Their master made 
you taste of death as you made their young ones to taste of it; it 
was simply retaliation.^ The cord which his kindness placed round 
your neck^ to strangle you, must have been made of the fibres of 
the palm-tree. Methinks I see you struggling in the noose and 
foaming at the mouth. You sought means to escape, but no stratagem 
could avaU, neither could you find One. Now that you are no morc, 
we never heard of such a death, or of a life so fatal to others. You 
lived like a glutton led away by his avidity, and you died a violent 
death without an avenger.^ O you vvhom the love of young pigeons 
brought to you faU! why were you not satisfied with a piece of camel's 
fat? Did you not fear that fate would spring upon you, when you 
sprung like a lion into the pigeon-house? The punishment due to 
erime sleeps not, though it delay for a time. Ah! you would eat young 
birds and feared not that misfortune, like a ravenous beast, would 
eat you? That were far from bcing just, and you were strangely 
mistaken as to the neamess and the distance (o/ punishment). May 
God refuse his blessing to meat, since th.e belly is the destnıction 
of livesl How often has a sweet bit entered a greedy stomach, and 
expelled the soul from the bodyl The possession of Paradise would 
not have sufficed to tum you from clambering up to the pigeon- 
house." 

From the same qasidah: 

"The povverful Lord, the Giver of safety, the Etemal had granted 
you luxurious ease; you ate at will of the mice in our house; (but 


1 Literally; Tül you were made to drink of death by the liers tn ambush. 

2 Literally: Hand for hand. 

3 This piece is fuU of puns and quibble8, impossible to be translated. 
To place a cord round the neck, signifies fıguratively, to lay a person under 
oüligatioırs. The word cord is often employed with the sense of obligütion or 
favour. 

4 Literally: By a murder, or vietim of on ûssossin. 
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where are those who are grateful for the comforts of life?) You 
scattered their bands from time to time, but they met after their 
dispersion and spared neither doth nor felted stuff in the house. They 
emptied it to the bottom, and left not even what our hands had 
suspended to the vvalls with hooks; they crumbled the bread in the 
baskets, and hov/ often did they annoy the family!* They töre our 
new dresses, and ali of us were undergoing fresh misfortunes." 

We shall confine ourselves to these citations, which are the cream 
of the piece.—Ibn al-'AUaf died A.H. 318 (A.C. 930), or 319, aged one 
hundred years.^ -Nahraıuani means belonging to Nahrauian, an ancient 
viUage near Baghdad: al-Sam'ani pronounces it Nahruwan, but that 
is not exact. 


165. ABU'L JAWA'IZ AL-WASm. 

Abu T-Jawa'iz al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Muhanunad Ibn Bari" al- 
Wasiti (native of Wasit) the Katib, was a man of eminent talent. He 
inhabited Baghdad for a along period, and is spoken of by the Khatib 
in his history of that dty. I vvrote under his diciation," says this 
author, "different historical relations, anecdotes, pieces of verse, and 
philological observations, which, as he declared, vvere taught to him 
by Ibn Sukkarah al-Hashimi^ and others; but his statements do not 
merit full confidence,* for he told me that he heard the lessons of 
Ibn Sukkarah, which could not be, as he must have been then too 
young. He was well informed in literatüre and composed some good 
poetry, particularly eulogiums and descriptions. Among the verses 
of his composition which he reâted to me, were the foUovving; 


1 Literally: How often did ifıey breack m pieces the liver of the family. 

2 That is, one hundred lunaryears, equivalent to aboul ninety-six aolar. 

* In Calro edition (1968) the name is given as Badi and in the footnote 
the Editör has given Bari vvhich is corroborated by the autograph.—£d. 

3 Abu 'I-Hasan Muhanunad Ibn 'Abd Allah, sumamed Ibn Sukkarah, 
a celebıated philologist and poet, wa8 desce.ıded from 'Ali, son of the 
Abbaside khatif al-Mahdi, for which reason he vvas entitled at-'Abbasi, He was 
also named al-Haşhimi, being descended, as all the Abbasides, from Hashim, 
great-grandfather of Muhammad. His coUected poetical vvorks form a mass 
of Hfty thousand verses, the prevailing character of which is gaiety and 
humour. He and his contemporary Ibn Hajjaf vvere, by their rivalıy, the Jarir 
and Farazadaq of the epoch. He died A.H. 385 (A.C. 996).—Al-Yafi'i's Annals, 
Yalimah, No. 1370, foL 206. Specimens of his poetry may be found in both 
vvorks.) 

4 Literally. He vvas not a IhUjat; see note on thifa/t No. 48. 
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"Rervounce ali tnankind and tum your friendship from them, if 
you cannot have induigence for human nature. The stream of time 
is evidently a troubled current; hope not then to find pureness and 
sincerity in (men,) the children of time; for their dispositions resist 
correction.* Two things are not to be found on earth, a dirhem gained 
honestly, and a friend really sincere." 

Abu T-Javva'iz is author of some good vvorks; his handwriting 
was elegant, and his poetry charming; I have met with many of his 
pieces, but I never saw a complete coUection of them, neither do I 
know if such a coUection was ever formed. The foUvving verses of 
his are currently dted: 

"Love has woTn me down as a piece of wood is thinned with 
a knife; amd your aversion has melted me away, so that I am become 
a greater nonentity than the day vvhich is göne by. I am not visible 
tül I see you, for atoms of dust do not appear but in the rays of 
the sun." 

In the piece which foUovvs he has subjected himself to certain 
rules of compositions not at ali necessary in poertry^: 

"Oh! vvhat sadness vvas mine when she said: Tle has been false 
in the promises he made me, and has sported (with my feelings)'. By 
the existence of Him who created me to live for her alone^l vvhen 
her image crosses my mind, I am plunged in despair.*" 

He died A.H. 460 (A.C. 1067-8). The lOıatib says: 'T heard Abu 
"I-Jawa'iz menüon that he was bom A.H. 382 (A.C. 992-3), and after 
the year 460, I never heard more of him." It is certain, hovvever, 
that he died, as vve have said, in 460 the Khatib, it is true, does not 
declare it expressly; he only notices the epoch at vvhich he ceased 
to hear of him. 


166. 'ALA^.^ AL-DIN AL-SHATANI 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn Sa'id Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Bundar Ibn 
İbrahim al-Shatani. sumamed 'Alam al-Din (the signal of religion), vvas 


1 I have been obliged to paraphrase this verse, so as to render the 
author's idea. 

2 Literally: İn Ihis piece is strlct observance of what is not obligatory; 
Luzum ma la yalzum. See note on tuzum No. 46. 

3 Literally; who made me a tuaıj/ (settled) her and for her (use) Sec note. 

4 Literally; It clolhes me with despair. 
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a jurisconsult, but the cultivation of poetry became his dominant 
passion, and by his compositions, in which he displayed great talent, 
he became knovvn as a poet: he had al-ready left his native tovvn 
and settied at Mosul, from whence he went occasionally to Baghdad. 
The wazir abu T-Muzaffar Ibn Hubairah treated him with great 
deference and favour. The Katib Tmad al-I>in mentions him in the 
Kharidah, and then gives some of his poetry. "He celebrated," says 
he, "the praise of Salah al-Din in a poem which begins thus: 

'T see victory attached to your yellow Standard; proceed then, 
and conqucr the world, for you are vvorthy of its possession." 

The same poem contains this verse: 

'Tortu ne is in your right hand and vvealth in your left; joy then 
to him who hopes for their favours! joy be to him!" 

This poet was bom A.H. 510 (A.C. 1116-7); he died in the month 
of Şha'ban, 599 (April, or May, A.C. 1203), at Mosul. Ibn al-Dubaythi 
mentions him with praise in his supplement (to the literary hislory of 
Baghdad)^. Shatan is the name of a town^ in Diyar Bakr. 


167. NASIR AL-DAVVLAT IBN HAMDAN. 

Abu Muhammd al—Haşan, sumamed Naşir al-Dawlal (Champion of 
the empire) was descended from Taghlib (the progenitor of an ancient 
and illustrious Arabic tribe); his gencalogy is as foUovvs; Al-Hasan son 
of Abu’ I-Hayja 'Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan Ibn Hamdun Ibn al-Harith 
Ibn Luqman Ibn Rashid Ibn al-Mathanna Ibn Rafi' Ibn al-Hari^ Ibn 
Ghaüf IbnMihrabah Ibn Harijhah Ibn Malik Ibn TJbayd Ibn 'Adi Ibn 
'Usamah Ibn malik Ibn Bakr Ibn Habib Ibn 'Amr Ibn Ghanam Ibn 
Taghlib. He acted as lieutenant to his father in the govemment of 
Mosul, and after passing through many vicissitudes of fortune, he 
became lord of that dty and its dependencies. On this occasion he 
was honoured vsrith the title of Naşir al-DawIat, by the khalif al-Muttaqi 
Billah, who gıanted also to his brother, on the same day, the title 
of Sayf al-Dawlat (Suord of the empire). This was on the first of the 
month of Şha'ban A.H. 330 (April, A.C. 942). Their influence then 
became very great. 'Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan, their father, had been 
appointed govemor of Mosul and its dependencies. A.H. 292 (A.C. 


1 Ibn «1-Dubaylhi'$ litcraıy hisloıy of Baghdad: MS. No. 745, fol. 163. 

2 Ibn al-Dubay^i Mya, a casti*, uJS 
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904-5), by the khalif al-Muktafi BiUcih, îmd he made his entıy into 
the dty tovvards the begiıming of the year 293. Naşir al-Dawlat was 
older than his brother Sayf al-Dawlat and in higher favour with the 
khali/s. The two brothers made the greater part of their literary 
studies together, and a coolness having önce taken place between 
them, Sayf al-Dawiat addressed these verses to Naşir 2 d-Dawlat. 

"Though suffering from your harshness, I shall not act unkindly; 
neither shall I negleci my duty in whatever State I may be. You are 
(to me as) a parent, and a parent's severity is best repaid with patience 
and resignation." 

Another time, he wrote to him these verses, which are mentioned 
by al-Tha'alibi in his Yatimah: 

'T concede to you exalted rank, although I am worthy of it; and 
I say to (my advisers); There is a difference betwecn rr.e and my 
brother. I have no aversion for rank, 'tis true; but I forego my rights, 
so that you (my brother) may enjoy the plenitude of yours. (But yet 
in the race of honours) I must surely hold the second place, if I consent 
to yield you up the first." 

On the death of Sayf al-Dawlah (an event of vvhich we shall give 
the date in his life), a great change was produced in the eharaeter 
and disposition of his brother Naşir al-Dawlah, who loved him dearly; 
his intelleetual faculties became so weak, that his children and 
domestics no longer retained for him any respect, and he was at 
length arrested at Mosul by his son Abu Taghlib Fadi Allah, sumamed 
TJddat al-Dawlat (strength of the empire), and commonly called al- 
Ghadanfar (the lion). Fadi Allah, who in this aetion was seconded by 
the approbation of his brothers, sent his father to the castle of al- 
Salamah in the fortress of Ardumusht^. (My professor Ibn al-Athir 
says, in his History, that this fortress is now called Kavvaşhi.) This 
event took place on Tuesday,* the 24th of the first Jumada, A.H. 356 
(May, A.D. 697)# Nasır al-Dawlah remained in comfinement tili his 
death, vvhich happened on the aftemoon of Friday, the second of 


1 "Ardumuşbt, t strong fortress ncar fazirah Ibn 'Umar on mount Judi 
or Anrat, to the east of the Tigris. "Below the fortress lies another fortress, 
D.'.yr al-i^'faran (saffron conveıtt), vvhich İs also caUed Lavvashl • I* 

is One of the dependencies of Mosul." (Marasut). In the MS. of Ibn al-Alhir, 
the name of this place is vvritten Kavvaşhi » »*• t. D, f- 21 oerso, and 

f. 23, V. “ 

• In the aulograph _II is vvritten beneath diilill —Ed. 

# 7 May-Ed. 
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the first Rabi', 358 (January A.C. 969)**. His corpse was bome to 
Mosul, and interred at Tali Tavvbah,' a hiU on the east side of the 
dty. Some say that he died in 357. Muhanunad Ibn 'Abd al-Malik 
al-Hamadani^ says, in his Umoan al-Siyar, towards the end of the life 
of Naşir al-Dawlah: "He continued to gövem the province of Mostıl 
and others places, tili the year 356, vvhen he was arrested by is son 
al-Ghadanfar; he had been emir över those countries for thirty-t%vo 
yecirs. He died on Friday, 12th of first Rabi', 357 (Febnıary, A.D. 
968)#; "His father Abu 'I-Hajja 'Abd Allah vvas slain at Baghdad on 
the 17th Muharram, A.H. 317 (March, A.D. 929)$ vvhilst protecting 
the khalifah al-Qahir Billah. The history of this evemt is weQ knovvn*, 
VVhen 'Adad al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh slew his cousin Bakhtvar and 
took possession of Baghdad. Abu Taghlib al-Ghadanfar, who had 
fought on the side of the latter, vvas embroiled in an affair vvith the 
conqueror, the circumstances of vvhich vvould be too long to relate; 
vve shall only State in a summary manner, that 'Adud al-Dawlah went 
to attack him at Mosul, from vvhich al-Ghadanfar retreated and 
encamped outside of Damascus, vvhich vvas in the possession of 
Qassam al'Ayyar^ (al-Ghadanfar) then vvrote to the sovereign of 
Egypt, al'Aziz Ibn al-Mu'izz, soliciting the govemment of Syria, to 
vvhich al-'Aziz gave ostensibly his consent, but secretly opposed 
obstacles to the fulfiünent of his promise. After this, al-Ghadanfar 


** 24 January; but the day according to Mahler should be Sunday-Ed. 

1 "Tali Tawbah (the hitl of repentance) lics opposite to Mosul 

on the Ntnevah side (o/ the river Tigris) a chapel is there vvhich is visited by 
the pious. This place vvas so named, it is said, because the people at Ninevah 
went out to it and repented vvhen Jonas Ihreatened them vvith God's 
vengeancc" (Marasid) 

2 This vvriter died A.H. 521 (A.D. 1127).-(Ibn al-Afhir, Hajji Khalifah). 

# 14 February—Ed. 

S 2 March-Ed. 

3 The khalif al-Muqtadir had been deposed by Munis the eunuch, Nazuk 

( Jjjb ) chief of the poliçe guaıds (Sahih al~Şhurlah) and Abu '1-Hayja 
Ibn Hamdan, vvho had come from the province of al-]abal vvith a large body 
of troops to assist the conspiratnrs. On the accession of the new khalif. al- 
Tahir, the impehal guards _,JI came in arms to demands 

the customary donation and an additional years's pay. As they did not obtain 
immediately vvhat they required. they reinstated al-Muqladir on the throne, 
after massacring Nazuk and Abu T-Hayja. A fuU relation of the event is given 
by Ibn al-Athir in his Annals, from vvhich Abu T-Fida has extracled his 
abridged account of the same revolution. 

4 This Qassam had succeeded Iftikin as governor of Damascus. He 
acknovvledged the authority of the Fatimite khalif al-'Aziz, and had prayers 
said for him in the mosques of that city—(Ibn al-thiı, year 368.) 
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proceeded to Ramlah, in the nnonth of Muharram A.H. 369 (August, 
A.D. 979)*; but as that place was in the hands of al-Mufrij Ibn al- 
Jarrah al Badvvi al-Ta'i^' he retreated from it, and coüected fresh 
troops to attack the place. He then retumed and gave al-Mufrij battie, 
at the gate of the city, on Monday, İst of Safar; but his partisans 
having been defeated, he was made prisoner and put to death on 
Tuesday, 2nd of the month of Safar of the year (September, A. D. 
979).* His birth took place on Tuesday, llth of DhuT-Qa'dah, A.H. 
328 (August, A.D. 940#). I have given the genealogy of this family 
on the authority of the vizir Abu T-Qasiın Ibn al-Maghribi, who has 
inserted it in his vvork entitled Anab al-Khaıuass. The genealogist 
Muhammad Ibn Asad al-Asadi says: "Taghlib (the progenitor of the tribe 
so called) vvas named Di^ar, but he obtained the sumame of Taghlib 
for the follovving reason: His father VVa'ii was beset in his dvvelling 
by {the tribes of) Yerncn, who had the intention of making his family 
prisoners, but he called aloud on his people and companions, and 
wilh their assistance he defeated the tribe of Yemen. Taghlib vvas 
then a child, and his father prognosticated vvell of him and said; 'This 
is Taghlib, (thou shall conc/uor,) and such vvas the name by vvhich he 
vvas called ever after." 


168. RUKN AL-DAWLAH IBN BUVVAYH 

Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Buvvayh Ibn Fannakhusravv al-Daylami, 
sumamed Rukn al-DavvIah {pillar of the State)-, the rest of his genealogy 
has been already given in the life of his brolher, Mu'izz al-DavvIah 
Ahmad (No. 71, Vol. I). He vvas lord of Isfahan, Rayy, Hamadan, 
and ali Persian Iraq, and father of the three princes, 'Adud al-DavvIah 
Fannakhusravv. Mu'ayyad al-Dawlah Abu Mansur Buvvayh, and 
Fakhr al-DavvIah Abu al-Hasan Ali. Rukn al-DavvIah vvas a povvcrful 


1 llve MSS. of Ibn Khallikan have 367, for C—’ bul 

this is a fault, probably of an early copyist. The facls are fuUy related and 
the true dates given in Abu '1-Fida and Ibn al-Alhir. 

Pn the autograoh the datc Ğ:—' is given on the margin; the fuU 

account appears to be added altervvards—Ed.] 

Z This vvas the phylarch of the Bedvvin Arabs. He and his family resided 
at Ramlah, and vvere devoted to the Fatimite dynasty of Egypt. Ibn Khaldun, 
in his notice on the Arabian tribes vvhich setllcd in Africa, gives this history 
of tnis family. 

* 29 August, but the day according to Mahleds calculation vvas Friday- 
Ed. 

# 18 August—Ed. 
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and aspiring prince; he had for vizir Ibn al-'Amid*, on whose death 
he appointed Abu al-Fath 'Ali, the son of Ibn al-'Amid, to the san^e 
situation. The Sahib Ibn 'Abbad was vizir lo his son Mu'ayyad al- 
Davsrlah, 2 ind, on that sovereign's death, to Fakhr al-Dawlah; this 
circumstance we have already mentioned in the life of the Sahib (No. 
93, Vol. I). Rukn al-Dawlah reigned prosperously, and was favoured 
by fortune in possessing three such sons; it was betvvcen them that 
he shared his posscssions, and they govemed vvith the greatest 
ability. He had two brothers; Abu al-Hasan Ali Imad al-Dawlah, who 
vvas older than himself, and Abu al-Husayn Ahmad Mu'izz al- 
Davvlah, vvho vvas younger. The life of the latter has been «ılready 
given. Rukn al-Dawlah died at Rayy on Friday night, 18th of the 
month of Muharram, A.H. 336 (September, A.C. 976), and vvas 
buried in the mausolcum vvhich bears his name. "His birth is placed, 
by conjecture, in the year 284 (A.C. 897);" such are the vvords of 
Abu Ishaq al-Sahib. He reigned forty-four years, One month, and nine 
days, and vvas succeeded by his son Muvv'ayyad al-Dawlah. 


169. AL-HASAN IBN SAHL THE VIZIR 


Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Sahi Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Sarakhsi 
succeeded his brother al-FadI Dhu T-Riyasatayn as vizir to al-Ma'mun, 
vvhose favour he thenceforvvard enjoyed to a high degree. We have 
already made mention (no. 117) of his daughter. Buran, of her 
marriage vvith al-Ma'mun, and of the heavy expense to vvhich her 
father al-Hasan vvent on that occasion; vve shaU therefore abstain from 
repeating the same account here. Al-ma'mun gave him the 
govemment of ali the provinces conquered by Tahir Ibn al-Husayn, 
as vve shall mention in the life of the latter. Al-Hasan vvas of a noble 
disposition and very generous in his donations to poets and other 
(literary) men: a poet önce vvent to him and redted in his presence 
these verses; 

"When my vvife^ savv me saddle my camels, although I had just 


1 The life of Ibn al-'Amid is given in this vvork; İn the preceding pages 
I have vvritten the name Omaid, in cansequence of having misunderslood a 
grammatical observation made by Ibn Kh ailikan. 

2 Notvvilhstanding the authority of the MSS. I read 
not 

[For 1 it is not a correct rendcring. İt should be dear 

or darling. It is true hovvever that the poet had his vvife in his mind and refers 
to her as 


In the alıtograph and printed text vve have 
sense —Ed.] 


vvhich gives better 
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ungirthed them, she said: 'Can a distant joumey avvait camels, now 
that al-FadI’ is no more? 'Yes' I replied, 'they must (bear rne) to al- 
Hasan Ibn Sahi.'" 

For this piece the poet received a rith preseni. He vvent forth, 
One day, to accompany to some distance al-Ma'mun, vvho was sctting 
out on a joumey; and vvhen they vvere about separating^ ai-Ma'mun 
said to him: "Abu Muhammad! do you desire any thing?"—Yes, 
Commander of the faithful;" replied al-Hasan, "that you preservc 
tovvards me those favourable feelings of your heart, the possession 
of vvhich I carmot ensure to myself but with your concurrence." One 
of those (w/jo kneuı him) relates the follovving anecdote: "I was preseni 
at an audience given by al-Hasan Ibn Sahi, and a person came to 
thank him for a Ictter of recommendation vvhich he had vvritten in 
his favour; on this, the vizir replied; 'VVhy thank me? I consider {the 
duly of) Lntercession as the legal alms {which render the Capital) of my 
honourable feeling {acceptable of God).^ The same nanrator says: 'T vvas 
preseni, one day, vvhilst he dictatcd (to his secretary) a letter of 
recommendation, and he himself vvrote at the end of it these vvords: 
'I have been told that, on the day of judgment, a man vvili bc 
questioned respecting the use he made of the influence given him 
by his rank in the vvorld, in the same manner as he will be ques;ioncd 
respecting the use he made of the superfluity of this vvealth^. He 
said to his sons; 'My sons! leam the use of language; it is by it that 
man holds his pre-eminence över cther animals, the highcr the skiLI 
vvhich you attain in the use of language, the ncarer you approach 
to the ideal of human nature." Al-Hasan continued to act as vizir 
to al-Ma'mun tili he had an attack of black bile (melaneholy), causcd 
by exccssive grief on leaming the murder of his brother al-FadI; (vvc 
shall narrate this event in the life of the latter.) His melaneholy 
overcame him so far, that he had to be confined to his house, and 
vvas unable to fulfil the duties of his office. 

'Tn the year 203 (A.D. 818-9)," says al-Tabari in his History, "Al- 
Hasan Ibn Sahi v/as overeome by black bUe, occasioned by a fit of 


1 That is: VVhy undertake a long joumey to solicit favours, now that 
the best of patrons, the vizir al-FadI Ibn Sahi is no more? 

2 By the Müslim law, property is liable to a yearly tax of 2.5 percent. 
This tax is called Zakat (alms), and the payment of it is necessary to render 
the possession and use of the remaining Capital aggreabte to God. In 
Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. I, wUl be found an account of this tax and its primitive 
object. 

3 This phrase in the original Arabic is expressed with singular concision, 
and is yet p>erfectly clear. 
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sickness; this sickness impaired his reason to such a degree, that it 
was necessary to chain him and confine him a chamber. AJ-Ma'mun 
then took for his vizir Ahmad Ibn Abi l^jalid." Al-Hasan died at 
Sarakhs on the first of Dhu 1-Hijjah, A.H. 236 (June, A.D. 851)*, 
(some say 235). The follovving verses vvere made in his praise by 
Yusuf al-]awyari: 

"Could Zuhayr see Haşan and the manner in which his 
generosity employs his vvealth, Zuhayr vvould say, at the sight; Tt 
is he who is the liberal man despite of misfortunes, and not Harim!" 

Tovvards the end of this vvork, in the life of Yahya Ibn Tsa Ibn 
Matruh, we shall give the anecdote of Zuhayr and Harim Ibn Sinan.* 
In the life of Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Khw«ırazmi mention is made 
of al-Hasan Ibn Sahi. Saral^si means belonging to Saral^s, vvhich is 
a dty in Kharasan. 


170. AL-WAZIR AL-MUHALLABI 

Abu Muhammad al-HaStin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Harun Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn Hatim Ibn Qabisah Ibn al- 
MuhaUab Ibn Abi Sufrah al-Azdi al-Muhallabi al-Wazir {the vizir 
descended from al-Muhallab and member of the tribe of Azd), was appointed 
vizir by Mu'izz al-Dawlah Ibn Buvvayh (see his life, no. 71) on 
Monday, 27th of the first Jumada, A. H. 339 (November, A. D. 950);** 
his povverful influence, generous disposition, lofty spirity, and firm 
administration have rendered him celebrated, vvhilst his acquaintance 
vvith literatüre and his friendship of men of leaming reached to an 
extreme. Previously to the period at vvhich he was attached to the 
service of Mu'b:z al-Dawlah, he had suffered greatly from vvant <ınd 
distress; in one of his joumeys, after undergoing severe faöguc, he 
had a longing for flesh-meat, and not being able to procure any, he 
recited extempore the follovving verses: 

"Where is death sold, that I may buy it? For this life is devoid 
of good. Oh! let death, vvhose taste (to me) is svveet, come and free 
me from a detested life! when I see a tomb from afar, I vvish to be 


• 5 June—Ed. 

1 Some lime anterior to lo Islamism, a destructive vvarfare cxisted 
betvveen the tribes of 'Abs and Dhubvan, bul the feud was at length appeased 
by Harim Ibn Sinan and al-Hari^ Ibn 'Avvf, who generously paid the price 
of blood to the relations of Ihose who had fallen İn the contesl. For this, Zuhyr 
Ibn Abi sulma praised thcm both in his celebrate Mu'atkqah. 

** 11 November—Ed. 
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its inhabitant. May the Being who granteth tranquillity, have 
compassion on the soul of the generous man who wiU bestow death, 
as a charity, upon one of his brethren!" 

These verses vvere heard by a person, vvho was traveling (m the 
same caravan) vvith him, and vvhose name was 'Abd Allah al-Sufi, or, 
by another account, Abu 1-Hasan al-'Asqaİ£>ni; this man bought for 
him a dirhim's vvorth of meat, and cooked it and gave it to him to 
eat. They then separated, and al-Muhallabi having experienced a 
change of fortune, became vizir to Mu'izz al-Dawlah at Baghdad, 
vvhile the person vvho had travelled vvith him and purchased the meat 
for him, vvas reduced to poverty; having then leamed that al- 
Muhallabi was a vizir, he set out to find him and vinrote to him these 
lines: 

"Repeat to the vizir, for vvhose life I vvould sacrifice my ovvn— 
repeat to him the vvords of one vvho reminds him of vvhat he has 
forgotten. TDo you remember vvhen, in a life of misery, you said: 
Where is death sold, that I may buy itT” 

The vizir, on reading the note, recoUected the circumstance, and, 
moved vvith the joy of doing a generous action, he ordered seven 
hundred dirhims to be given to the vvriter, and inscribed these vvords 
on the paper; The similitude of Ihose ıvho lay out their substance in the 
service of God, is as a grain of corn luhich has produced seven ears and 
in every ear a hundred grains; for God giveth many-fold to ıvhom he 
pleaseth} He then prayed God's blessing on him and dothed him in 
a robe of honour, and appointed him to a place under govemment, 
so that he might live in easy circumstance. AI-Muhallabi, on being 
raised from penury to the vizirat, composed these lines: 

'Tortune pitied (me) for my misery, cuıd lamented the length of the 
sufferings vvhich consumed me; she has granted me vvhat I hoped 
for, and delivered (jne) from vvhat I apprehended. I shall therefore 
pardon her former vvrong, and even the erime of tuming my hair 
to gray." 

By the same: 

'Tn the haste of our separation, vvhilst my heart vvas enflamed 
(with anguish), the person vvhom I loved said to me: M/Vhat vviU you 
do on the vvay after (leaving) me? And I replied: 'T shall vveep for 
your {loss) the length of the vvay.' 

Among the verses said to have bcen composed by him in the 


1 Our'an, surah 2, verse 263. 
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time of his poverty and addressed to a person in high authority, are 
thc following, vvhich some, hovvever attribute to Abu Nuvvas: 

'^f I asked you to increase my affIictions, such an augmentation 
would be beyond your power. Were a life such as I have led offered 
to the dead, they vvould refuse it." 

Abu Ishaq al-Sabi, the author of the epistles,’ says: "1 vvas one 
day vvith the vizir al-Muhallabi, and he took a sheet of paper to write, 
on which I said extempore: 

'He has a hand of surpassing liberality by its gjfts, and a 
discourse of vvhich he scatters the pearls upon the paper. Hatim is 
concealed in his hand,^ and Sahban in his fingers^ 

Mu'izz al-Dawlah had a Turkish mamluk of singuİM beauty, 
namcd Tikin al-Jamdar; ^he vvas extremely fond of him and sent him 
as the commander of a military expedition against one of the Hamdan 
family. On this, the follovving lines vvere made by the vizir al- 
Muhallabi, vvho found the youth handsome enough to adom a court,® 
but not suited to sustain the toils of war: 

"{Jhere ıs) a child vvith the vvaters (o/ youth) mantling in his face, 
and the vvood of his (body) yet tender; he is so like a girl that his 
bosom might be expected soon to svvell; yet to his slender vvaist they 
have hung a svvord, and tied around it a belt vvhich hurts him; they 
have made him chief of em army, but the troop and the leader of 
it vviU both perish." 

And so it really vvas, the mamluk being unsuccessful in his 
expedition. A singularly sentimental line of his is the follovving: 

(My) eye-lids parted vvhen you parted vvith me, and they met 
not again but över a flovving tear. 

The traits of his generous character abound. He vvas bom at 
Basrah on Monday* night, 26th Muharram, A.H. 291 (Deceınber, 


1 See No. 14. 

2 The generosity of Hatim is well knovvn. 

3 Sahban vvas an ancient Arab celebraled for his eloquence. (Al-Hariri 
p. 42; Rasmussen's Additamenia, p. 74). 

4 Jamdar; officer of the waıc!robe.-(Dc Secy's Chrestomalhie. t. I, p. 135; 
t. U. p. 186.) 

5 The Arabic scholar will perceive that a modification is here made in 
the sense of the original texl. 

• means Tuesday-Ed. 
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A.D. 903),# and he died on Saturday, 26th Şha'ban, A.H. 352 
September, A.D. 963),$ vvhilst making a joumey to VVasit. His body 
was bome to Baghdad, where it arrived on VVednesday night, 5th 
Ramdan$$ of the satne year, and was interred in the part of the 
Nubakhtivah cemetery which is cailed the burial-ground of the 
Ouıaysh-Muhallabi means descended from al-Muhallab, of whom we 
shall give the life. On the death of this viztr, the following elegy was 
composed by the poet al-Husayn Ibn al-Hajjaj (vvhose life will be 
found farther on): 

"People of poets! {hear) the cry of one affIicted; of one for vvhom 
the joy of consolation can no more be hoped. Give solace to poetry 
for the loss of the vizir; poetry weeps blood över him after (fixhausting) 
its tears. He is dead! the man behind vvhom praise toüed ineffectually, 
and before vvhom proceeded clemency (like) the clemency of God. 
In his death, fortune has overthrovvn the fortress to vvhich we retired 
for protection against fortune's vvıongs. Let the sons of Buvvayh 
knovv, that the days (o/ Iheir prosperity) are novv crossed by affIiction. 


171. THE VIZIR NİZAM AL-MULK 

The vizir Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Ishaq Ibn al-'Abbas al- 
Tusi {native of Tus) was sumamed Nizam al-Mulk, Qavvwam al-Din 
(the regülatör^ of the State, upholder of religion). Al-Sam'ani says in his 
Kitab Al-Ansab: "Radhkan: a small viUage near Tus; it is said that 
Nizam al-Mulk vvas from its neighbourhood." He vvas son to a dihqan^ 
and, after studying the traditions and jurisprudence, he entered as 
katib^ into the service of 'Ali Ibn Shadhan. govemor of the City of 
Balkh: but as heavy sums vvere extorted from him every year by his 
employer, he abandoned his post and fled to Davv'ud Ibn Mika'il al- 
Saljuqi, the father of Alp Arslan. This prince received from him such 


# 19 November; but the day according to Mahler's calculation vvas 
Friday—Ed. 

$ 19 September—Ed. 

$$ 27 September—Ed. 

1 The word nizam, here rendered by regülatör, means the thread or string 
of a peari neckIaec. This title indicated that the existence of the Vizir vvas as 
necessary for the maintenance of order in the State, as the string of a neckIace 
is, to hold the pearis together. 

2 See no, 34, note on dihqan. 

3 He appears to have been direetor of the revenue Office, or coUector 
of taxes. 
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proofs of fidelity and attachment, that he gave him över to his son, 
Alp Arslan, saying; "Consider him as a pareni, and disobey not his 
counsels." When Alp Arslan succeeded to the empire. Nizam al-Mulk 
took the direction of affairs, and administered with great talent; he 
remained in Alp Arslan's Services ten years. On the death of the 
prince, his sons pressed forvvard to seize on the empire, but Nizam 
al-Mulk secured it to Malik Shah, son of Alp Arslan. From that period 
and during tvventy years, ali the power was concentrated in the hands 
of the vizir, vvhilst the sultan had nothing more to do than shovv 
himself on the throne and enjoy the pleasures of the Chase. The 
l^alifah al-Muqtadi BiUah, having received a visit from Nizam al- 
Mulk, allowed him to be seated in his presence, «ınd addressed him 
in these terms; "O Haşan! May God be pleased vvith thee in as much 
as the commander of the faithful is pleased vvith thee." The court 
of the vizir Nizam al-Mulk was greatly frequented by doctors of the 
law and sufis, tovvards the latter of whom he vvas very beneficent. 
Being asked the reason of the favour vvhich he shovved them, he 
ansvvered: "I vvas in the service of a certain amir, vvhen a sufi came 
to me 2 urıd made me a pious exhortation, and said: "Serve Him vvhose 
service vviU be useful to you, and be not taken up vvith one vvhom 
dogs vvUl eat tomorrovv." I did not understand his mearûng; but the 
amir used to drink from moming to evening, and had some dogs 
vvhich vvere ferocious like beasts of prey, and devoured strangers at 
night; iıovv, it happened that being önce overeome vvith intoxication, 
he vvent out alone, and- vvas tom to pieces by the dogs, vvhich did 
not recognize him. I then knevv that this sufi had received a revelation 
on the subject, and I therefore treat these people vvith respect, in 
hopes that I may obtain a similar grace." On hearing the cali to 
prayers, he immediately abandoned vvhatever occupation he might 
be engaged in; and vvhen the imam al-Haramayn Abu 1-Ma'ali, and 
the author of the Epistle,* Abu l-QasLm al-Quşhayri, came to visit 
him he treated them vvith the utmost respect and made them sit dovvn 
on the sofa vvith himself. He built a number of colleges, convents, 
and mosques in different provinces. He vvas the first who set the 
example of founding a college,^ and he commenced, A.H. 457 (A.D. 
1065), the construetion of that of Damascuss; in the year 459, it vvas 
agreed on by every class of persons that Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi should 
teach therein; but he did not preseni hirrtself, and Abu Nasr Ibn al- 
Sabbagh, the author of the Şhamil, taught for tvventy days in his place, 
after vvhich, Abu Ishaq accepted.^ We shall give the full deatails of 


1 This Epistle (al-Risalah) is a trealise on sufistn. 

2 This, as may be seen in the introduetion, is not exact. 

3 ( ) Literally: Sat. 
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this circumstance in the life of Ibn al-Sabbagh, which see. At the hour 
of prayer, Abu Ishaq uscd to quit the college and perform his 
devotions in a mosque; "Because," said he, "I have been informed 
that the grater part of the matericil employed in the constriction of 
the college has been procured illegeliy." Nizam al-Mulk leamed and 
taught the traditions, and he used to says: '1 am conscious of not 
deserving that honour, but I wish to establish myself in the series* 
of persons who have transmitted the sayings of the Prophct." The 
foUoiving verses are declared to be his: 

"After four-score, strength exists not; and the alacrity of youth 
is departed. With staff in hand I resemble Moses, but have not the 
gift of prophecy[ ]. 

Some persons say, however, that these verses are by Muhammad 
Ibn Abi T-Saqr, whose life shall be given farther on. 

Nizam al-Mulk was bom on Friday, 21st of DhuT Qa'dah, A.H. 
408 (April, A.D. 1018),* at Nuqan, one of the two dties of vvhich 
Tus is composed.^ In A.H. 485, he set out with Malik Shah for 
Isfahan, and on Friday# night, lOth of Ramadan (October, A.D. 
1092),$ he broke his fast and mounted in his palanquin; on reaching 
a viJlage called Sahnah near Nahavvand, he remarked that a great 
number of the companions of the Prophet had been slain at that place 
in the time of the khaüfah TJmar Ibn al-Khattab,^ “and happy," said 
he, “is the man who is with them!" He was then accosted by a boy 
of the province of Daylam, in the dress of a sufî, who called to him 
to receive a memorial, and when the vizir reached out his hand to 
take it, he stabbed him to the heart \vith a dagger. Nizam al-Mulk 
was bome to his pavilion, vvhere he expired, and the murderer took 
to flight, but having stumbled över a tent-rope, fell and was 
immediately taken and put to death. The Sultan rode forth vvithout 
delay to tranquilize the army and console them. The body of the vizir 
was transported to Isfahan, and there interred. It is said that the 
assassin was subomed agsinst him by Malik shah, who was fatigued 
to see him live so long, and coveted the numerous fiefs which he 
held in his possession. The Sultan survived him for thirty-five days 


1 In the Arabic text, for read 

* 11 April-Ed. 

2 See no. 37. 

# i.e. the night intervening between Friday and Satuday—Ed. 

$ 15 October-Ed. 

3 The battie of Nahawand vvas fought A.H. 21 (A.D. 642). See Price's 
Retrospect, vol. I. 
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onIy. This vizir was the omament of the age in which he lived; his 
son-in-law, Shibl al'DavvIah Abu l*Hayja MuqatU Ibn al-'Atiyyah al- 
Bakri, whose life will be found farther on, lamented his death in an 
elegiac poem containing the foUovving passage: 

"Nizam al-MuIk was a precious peari, formed of pure nobleness 
by the merâful God: it was so fine that the age knevv not its vvorth, 
and the Maker, jealous for (guarding] its honour, restored it to its 
sheU. 

The assassinatıon of Nizam al-Mulk has been attributed also to 
Taj al-Mulk Abu T-Ghana'im al-Marzubtin Ibn Khusravv Firuz, 
sumamed Ibn Darist; he was an enemy of the vizir and in high favour 
with his sovereign Malik Shah, who, on the death of Nizam al-Mulk, 
appointed him to fiil the place of vizir. Ibn Darist vvas himself sUin 
on Monday night, 12th Muharram, 486 (February, A. D. 1093);* having 
been attacked and cut to pieces by the young mamluks belonging 
to the household of Nizam al-Mulk. He was aged forty-seven years: 
the tomb över the grave of the shavkh Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi was 
erected by him. 


172. FAKHR AL-KUTTAB AL-JUWAYNI 

Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn İbrahim al_juwayni, sumamed 
Fakhr al-Kuttab {pride of the katibs), was a native of Juvvayn, but his 
family came from Baghdad. This celebrated kaiib (scribe) vvrote a great 
deal, and copied books vvhich are now found in the hands of the 
pubUc, and for which a high price is asked, on account of the beauty 
of the vvriting and the eagemess of purchasers. Tmad al-Din praises 
him highly in the Kharidah and then says: "He was one of the 
convivial companions, of the atabek Zinki when that prince vvas in 
Syria. and aftervvards remained under a shelter of honour near his 
son Nur al-Din Mahmud. He then travelled to Egypt during the 
administration of Ibn Ruzzik, and he dvvells there tili this day. There 
is not at present, in Misr, a person who vvrites like him." 'Imad al- 
Din then cites some passages of a poem addressed by him to al-Qadi 
'I-Fadil, vvhich, were it not so long, we should give here. Fakhr al- 
Kuttab died at Cairo, A.H. 584 (A.D. 1118-9), or 586. Juıoayni means 
belonging to Jutvayn, vvhich is a large region near Naysabur [Nishapurl; 
a great number of leamed men bore this patronymic. The foUovving 


* 12 February; but the day according to Mahler's calculation vvas 

Saturday—Ed. 
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verses, composed by a native of lraq, were often recited by Fakhr 
al-Kuttab. 

"Men feel regret when unable to accomplish their desires and 
you see them rejoice and look gay when they succeed, (although their 
projects are then) as If they had never been fulfUled.* Projects and 
the dreams of sleep are, in my opinion, nearly related". 

173. AL-KARABISr 

Abu 'Ali al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali Ibn Yazid al-Karabisi was a native 
of Baughdad. and one of the imam al-Shafi'i's most distinguished 
disciples, having replaced him occasionally at his course of lectures, 
and possessing a most extensive kııowledge of his doctıine. He 
composed many works on the main principles of jurisprudence and 
its particular application; he vvas skilled in dogmatic theology, and 
leamed in the Traditions. He vvrote vvorks on that branch of sdence 
vvhich is called al-Jarh tva'l-Ta'Jil (impeachmenl and justipcation),^ and 
on other subject. A great namber of persons were instructed by him 
in jurisprudence. He died A.H. 245, or, according to a statement 
vvhich appears more correct, in 248 (A.D. 862-3). 

Karabisi is formed from Karabis, vvhich vvord designates clothes 
made of a şort of coarse cloth; the singular is kirbas: it is a Persian 
vvord, altered in its pronunciation to süit the genius of the Arabic 
language.^ This doctor sold cloth of that şort, and vvas therefor called 
ai-Karabisi (the clothier). 


174 ABU 'AU IBN KHAYRAN 

'Abu 'Ali al-Husayn Ibn Salih Ibn Khayran vvas a jurisconsult of 
the sect of al-Shafi'i and most eminent for his piety; he vvas also one 
of their most talented teachers. The place of qadi at Baghdad vvas 


1 He means probably that vvhen a project is executed, il is no longer 
a project. The verse is very obscure and I may be perhaps mislaken. 

2 The Science of al-jarh tva 'I-Ta'dil treats of the crediblility of 
Tradidonists.-See Hajji Khalifah. No. 4009, This term serves also to designate 
Üte inquest made by the qttdi inlo the character of vvitness. See Hamillon's 
Hidat/ah, vol. II, p. 672, In the Arabic text of Ibn Khallikan, for 

read I *»as led into this mislake by a note of Reiske's in the 

Annals of Abu 'I-Fida, vol. II, p. 691, and by a passage in M.de Sacy 
Chrcstomathie. t. I. p. 39. They are both in the wrong. 

3 The original Persian vvord is Kirpas. 

(For further reference see Ansab, f. 476 b) 
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offered to him in the l^alifat of al-Muqtadir, and on his refusal to 
accept it, he was kept under arrest' in his house by ordcr of the vizir 
'Ali Ibn “Isa, who, whcn remonstrated vvith on the subject, ansvvered: 
"My sole intention was to have it said of our epoch, that there existed 
in it one who was kept under arrest in his house, in order that the 
might be constrained to accept tlıe place of qadi" Ibn Khavran 
reproached Ibn Surayj his acceptance of that office, and told him that 
such a thing was not fitted for persons of iheir sect, but for those 
of Abu Hanifa's,^ According to Abu 'I-'Ala' Ibn al-'Askari, this doctor 
died on Tuesday, 16th of Dh u 'I-Hijjah, A.H. 320 (December, A.D. 
932);* but the hafız Abu 'I-Hasan al-Daraqutni places his death in the 
year 310; this statement is declared by the Khatib to be correct, eınd 
he pronounces Abu 'I-'Ala's erroneous. 


175 THE QADI HUSAYN 

Abu 'Ali al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-MarwaiTudi, 
a jurisconsult of the Shafite sect and known by the title of 
the qadfl, was a doctor of high authority and author of the treatise 
on law, entitled al-Ta'liqah (notes). In treating some points of doctrine, 
he follovved a system peculiar to himself, and when the imam al- 
Haramayn and al-Ghazzali say (the former in his Nihayat al-Matlab, 
and the latter in his Basit and Taıosit)**, “The qadi says," it is he whom 
ihey mean and no other. He leamed jurisprudence from al-Qaffal al- 
Marwazi (whose life will be found among those of the 'Abd Allahs), 
and he composed works on the main principles of jurisprudence, on 
its particular applications, and on controverted subject. He continued 


1 The word signiTıes, to put under arrest. This meaning, though 

perfectly certain, is not given İn the dictionaries. 

2 The Shafite ductors frequently reproached those of the sect of Abu 
Hanifah vvi^h meddling in vvoridly matters and accepting places under 
govemment. 

• 18 December-Ed. 

3 "When the Shafıtes speak of the qttdi, they mean the Husayn here 
mentioned, but in treating of the "principles of jurisprudence 

this denominahon is given by the leamed in the sunnah to Abu Bakr al-Baqilani. 
VVhen the two qadis are spoken of, it is the latter and 'Abd al-)abbar al-Mu'tazili 
who are meant; and the shaykh is either Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari or Abn 
Muhammad al-Iuwayni; the word imam designates either the imam al- 
Haramayn or Fakhr al-Din al-Razi." (Al-Yah'i). 

(for further reference see Ansub, f. 522 b.)—Ed. 

** In autograph al-Basit we ‘I-Wasit; Hajji Khalifah says ıl-VVasit is an 
abridgment of al-Basit {Kaşj^. col. 2008). 
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(tili his death) to act as judge, professor, and mufti, and he taught 
Ihe Science of the lavv to a number of eminent men, amongst vvhom 
were al-Farra al-Baghawi, the author of the Tahdhib, the commentary 
on the Sunnah, and other works. The qadi Husayn died A. H. 462 
(A.D. 1069-70), at Marvvarrud, of vvhich place v/e have akeady spoken 
(see page No. 22). 


176. ABU 'AU AL-SINJI 

Abu 'Ali al-Husayn Ibn Şhu'ayb Ibn Muhammad cd-Sinji, a doctor 
of the sect of al-Shafi'i and one of their most eminent imams, studied 
jurisprudence in Khurasan under al-Qaffal al-Marwazi; he had for 
condisciples the qadi Husayn, (see the preceding article,) and Abu 
Muhammad al-Juwayni, the father of the imam al-Haramayn (whose 
lives we shcül give later). He wrote a commentary on Abu Bakr Ibn 
al-Haddad al-Misri's Furu' {pr development of the Shafite doctrirtes); this 
connmentary has not been equalled, although many others have been 
composed on the same work, one of vvhich is by his ovsm professor 
al-Qaffal, and another by the qadi Abu T-Tayyib al-Tabari. He is aJso 
author of a great commentary of the [Kifab al-] TaljMs of Abu T-'Abbas 
Ibn al-Qass; [It is a large commentcuy and] this work is rare. Another 
of his productions is the Majmu' or collection (containing an exposUîon 
of the Shafite doctrinesY He is cited by Abu Hamid al- Gh azzali in the 
IVflsıf. Al-Sinji vvas the first who possessed an equal acquaintance 
vvith the System of jurisprudence follovved in 'Iraq and that practised 
in Khurasan. The people of Marw, at that period, considered him 
as their chief jurisconsult. He died some time after the four hundred 
and thirtieth year of the Hijrah (A.D. 1038-9). Sinji means belonging 
to Sinji a large viUagc near Marvv.* 


177 AL-FARRA AL-BAGHAWI 

Abu Muhammad al-Husayn Ibn Mas'ud Ibn Muhammad more 
generally knovvn by the title of al-Farra ^d-Baghavvi, vvas doctor of 


1 Hajji KhaUiah. 

(for further reference see Ansab, f. 313a)-Ed. 

“ [Thcre is an addition of a sentence in the autograph vvhich nıns thus; 
it vvas said that in his time in Khurasan there vvere three accompUshed 
scholars, one of them of extensive studies and deep insight and it vvas Abu 
'Ali al-Sinji and another vvith limited information and deep insight and it vvas 
Abu Muhammad al-Juvvayni, and the third had extensive studies to his credit 
but no penetrating insight and İt vvas (the name is Ulegible)—Ed. 
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the sect of al-Shafî'i. a Tradidonist and a commentator on the Qur'an: 
in the different Sciences he was a sea of knovvledge. He leamed 
jurisprudence from the qadi Husayn (see his life, no 176), and 
composed a conunentary on the VVord of God (the Qur'an), and an 
explanadon of the obscurities in the sayings of the Prophet (the 
Sunnah); he taught the Traditions and professed (jurisprudence), in 
vvhich he never gave lessons but in a State of legal purity.* He is 
author of many vvorks, such as the Tahdhtb (arrangement) treating of 
jurisprudence; an explanadon of the Sunnah or Traditions: The Ma'alim 
al-Tanzil (marks of revelation), vvhich is a corrunentary on the Our'an: 
the Masabih (lights)^; the jamu'bayn al-Sahlhayn (the conjunction of the 
two Sahlhs)^; ete. He died in the month of Shavvvval. A.H. 510 
(Februaty, A.D. 1117, at Marvvarrud, and vvas interred in the 
cemetery of Talaqan, close by the grave of his master the qadi 
Husayn. His tomb is famous eunong the people of that country. I 
have read (hoıvever) in a vvork. compiled by the Shaykh 'Abd al-'Azim 
al-Mundhiri. and entitled al-Fawa'id al-Safariyah (travelling) notes?), that 
al-Farra al-Baghavvi died A.H. 316 (A.D. 1122-3); this I found vvritten 
in his ovvn hand. He relates also; "A vvifc of this doctor died, and 
he refused to accept any portion of the inheritance left by her: he 
used also to live on dry bread, but having been blamed for this (as 
an affeetation of abstinence). He ate his bread with olive oil." Fcrra 
means a prepareı or seller of furs. 

Al-Sam'ani says in his Kitab al-Ansab: "Baghavvi is the relative 
adjective derived from Bagh or Ba ehsh ur. vvhich is the name of a 
tovvn in Khurasan, lying betvveen Marvv and Herat; this adjective is 
formed irregularly". 


178. AL-HALIMl 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Hysayn Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Halim a doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'i and known by the name of 
al-HaUmi, vvas bom in Jurjan, A.H. 338 (A.H. 949-50). vvhence he 
vvas carried (when yet a child) to Bakhara. He vvrote dovvn the 
Traditions under the dictation of Abu Bark Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 


1 See the Tablcau general del' Empire Othoman, tom. n, p, 7. 

2 This is the vvork vvhich vvas remodelled by the shaykh VVali al-Din 
Mahmud, and eatitled by him Mişhkat al-Masabih, (the niche for the lights). The 
Mişhkal has been translated into English by Capt. Matthevvs. 

3 That is: The Union of the Traditions found in Sahih of al-Dukhari and 
in that of MusUm. 

(for further reference see Ansab, f. 174a)—Ed. 
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Ibn Habib and other masters. After studying jurisprudence under 
Abu Bakr al-Udani and al-Qaffal al-Shashi. he beeame an imam on 
high consideration and authority in Transoxiana. He had an excellent 
manner of treating points of the Şhafite doctrine. VVhen at Naysabur< 
he taught the Tradition and al-Hafiz al-Hakim (Ibn al-Baiyi) and 
others gave Tradition on his authority. His death took place in the 
month of first Jumada (some say of the first Rabi'), A.H. 403 (end 
of A.D. 1012). Halimi is derived from Halim, vvhich was the nanıe of 
his great grandfather. 


179. AL-WANNI AL-FARADI 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad al-VVanni al-Faradi' 
was a skilful accountant, a doctor of the highest authority in the 
Science of partitions, and a composer of many excellent works. He 
leamed the Traditions from the disciples of Abu 'Ali al-Saffar and 
others, and taught them to the Khatib al-Tabrizi, to Abu Hakim, al- 
Khabri,^ the author of the Talkhis fi 'I-Hisab {treatise on arithmelic) and 
others. He was ctl-Khabri's master in arithmetic and the Science of 
partitions. His instructions and his books vvere profitable to great 
numbers. He died a martyr at Baghdad in the month of Dhu 'I-Hijjah, 
A.H. 451 (January, A.D. 1060), having been slain in the troubles 
caused by 2 tl-Basasiri (No. 78). Wanni means belonging to Wann, a 
village in one of the cantons of Quhistan; I imagine that it was his 
native place. 


1 Al-Faradi; leamed m the Science of Partitions (Furud); by vvhich term is 
designated that branch of knovvledge vvhich is requisite for the solution of 
questions relative to the partition of inherited property anvongst heirs. Those 
nearest related to the deceased are entitled to a larger share than the others, 
and the amount of each share depends upon the degree of relationship. As 
it therefore frequently happened that such questions could not be resolved 
but by the aid of the arithmetic of fraetions and the first principles of algebra, 
that vvere then but fevv doctors capable of treating them, and vvhen they 
possessed that talent, the honourable title of al-Farodi vvas conferred on them 
by their contemporaries. the sdence of partition Is coeval vvith Islamism. 

2 Abu Hakim 'Abd Allah Ibn İbrahim al-Faradi al-Khabri (native of khabr 
a pace m or near Nişhapur), studied jurisprudence under the shavkh Abu I$haq 
al-tihirazi. but he beeame eminent as an arithmetician and a doctor in the 
Science of partitions, on vvhich he vvrote some vvorks. He vvas vvell acequainted 
vvith püre Arabic and composed a commentary on the Hamasah and another 
on the poem of al-Mutanabbi. He had leamed a great number of the 
Traditions, and vvas a man of holy life. His vvriting vvas beauHful and correet. 
He died suddenly, A.H. 476 (A.D. 1084).-(Tabaqat al-Shafi'iıı.) 

[For further reference see Ansab, f. 586 b.J-Ed. 
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180 IBN KHAMIS AL-JUHANI 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Nasr Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Husayn Ibn al-Qasim Ibn Khamis Ibn 'Amir al-Ka'bi al-Juhani was 
a nahve of Mosul, and is generally knovvn by the name of Ibn Khamis. 
This doctor, who belonged to the sect of al-Şhafi'i and bore the titles 
of Taj al-Islam (crotun of Islamism) and Majd al-Din (g/ory of religion), 
studied jurisprudence at Baghdad under Abu Hamid al-GhazzaÜ and 
other masters; he (then) became qadi of Rahabat Malik Ibn Tawq,* and 
aftervvards retumed to Mosul, vvhere he settied. He composed many 
works, such as the Manaqib al-Abrar {Merits of the saints), vvritten in 
the style of al-Oashavri's Epistle^: the Manasik al-Hajj (rites of the 
pilgrimage); and the Akhbar al-manamat (accounts of drems). He is 
mentioned with commendation by Abu Sa'd ai-Sam'ani in his History. 
He died in the month of the second Rabi', A.H. 552 (May, A.d. 1157). 
Khamis was the name of this great-grandfather's grandfather. Juhani 
means belonging to Juhaymh, a viUage near Mosul and in the proximity 
of that other viUage in vvhich is the celebrated vvell called 'ayn 
Qayyarah, the vvaters of vvhich, when taken in baths, are salutary in 
cases of palsy and scrofula^: it lies in the country of Mosul, and lovver 
dovvn than that city, from vvhich it is father off than Juhaynah. Juhani 
is also the relative adjective derived from Juhaynah, the name of a 
great tribe descended from Quda'ah. Ka'bi means belonging to Ka'b-, 
there are four tribes of this name, but I do not knovv to vvhich Ibn 
Khamis belonged. 


181. AL-HALLAJ 

Abu Mughi^ al-Husa 5 nn Ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, a celebrated 
ascetic I JAİj ], vvas a native of al-Bayda', a tovvn in the province 
of Fars, but he passed his youth in Wasit and 'Iraq. He vvas a disciple 


1 This lovvn, eaüed also al-Rahabah, vvas situated on the Euphrates, 
betvveen al-Raqqa and 'Anah. It is mentioned in the Geography of Abu 1- 
Fida. 

2 The Epislte (risalah) of 'Abd al-Karim al-Qushavri treats of sufism; it 
is divided into Ihree sections and contains fıfty-four chapters. It is considered 
a work of the highest authority on the subject. A number of doctors havc 
composed commentaries upon it (Hajji Khalifahl. A list of the chapters 
contained in the celebrated risalah is given by M.de Hammer, in the Catalogue 
of his original manuscripts, under the No. 291. 

3 Saofula, so I have translated by conjecture the vvords al-riyah al- 
baıidah, vvhich signify literarlly cold vvinds, or perhaps could humours. 
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of Abu ^-Qasim al-)unayd, and people are stili at variance respecting 
his true character; some extolling him to the utmost, vvhilst others 
treat him as an infidel. I read in Abu Hamid al-Ghazzaü's Mişhkat 
al-Anwar a long chapter on him, justifying the singular expressions 
vvhich he uttered, such as I am the Trulh; thcre is nought in Paradise' 
bul God, and assertions of a similar nature, the very mention of vvhich 
is shocking to the cars.' Al-Ghazzali places ali thr.se expressions in 
a good light, and gives them an interpretation (by ıvhich their impiety 
is removed); he says also that he vvas led into them from excessive 
love (tmvards God) and extTeme desire {to enjoy His presence), and that 
these expressions may be assimilated to the foUovving: 

"1 am he vvhom I love, and he vvhom I love is I; we are two 
souls dvvelling in one body. VVhen thou seest me, thou scest him, 
thou seest us." 

Among the verses attributed to al-Hallaj, and containing allusions 
expressed in the mystical style of the sufis, are the foUovving (vvhich, 
hovvever, are said to have been vvritten by Abu 'I-Qasim Samun Ibn 
Hanvzah the ascetic^ to a person vvho vvrote to inquire from him hovv 
he vvas): 

Thou didst send to ask hovv I vvas, and vvhat çare and sadness 
I felt in thy absence.^ I had not been, did I know hovv 1 vvas; and 
there vvere no I had not been, did I knovv hovv I vvas not'*. 

Such also is this verse in the same style. 

"He threvv him into the ocean vvith his hands tied behind his 
back, and said to him; 'Bevvare' bevvare! lest thou gettest vvct^l" 


* Perhaps de Slane's MS. had in the aulograph and publishcd 

lext Vr Ed. 

1 The chief point of the sufi doctrine seems to be that the human soul 
is an emanation, or perhaps a portion of Ihe Oivinity. On the death of the 
body ıhe soul is absorbed into the Crealor; and this sometimes happens even 
in life during the State of exciiation called hal by the sufis. Most of ıhe singular 
expressions vvhich shocked the orthodox Muslims are casily explained on this 
principle. One of the clearest accounts of sufism is given by M.de secy in 
the Notias et Extraits, tom. XII. 

2 Samnun vvas a sufi and contemporary vvith al-Junayd. Jami has given 
a short account of him in the Nafahal al-Uns, 

3 In the Arabic text, this verse and the foregoing parenthesis are not 
given tiU some lines lovver dovvn. 

4 Such is the literal translation of this strange verse; its meaning is above 
my comprehension. 

5 This is manîfestly direeted against the doctrine of predeslinalion. 
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Other verses of the same cast have also been attributed to him. 
Abu Bakr Ibn Thavvabah al-Qasri relates that he heard al-Husayn Ibn 
Mansur al-Hallaj say, vvhen undergoing the torture of the rack^: 

"I soug''t through every land a place of repose, but found it not; 
I obeycd my desires, and they made of me a slave; had I been content 
{with my /of), I had been free." 

In a word, the history of al-Hallaj is long to relate, his fate is 
well known, and God knovveth ali secret things! The grandfather of 
al-Hajjaj was a Magian; he himself vvas a disciple of al-Junayd and 
others of that class, and most of the leamed doctors of the time gave 
their foımal opinion that it vvas lavvful to put him to death.^ It said 
that Abu l-'Abbas Ibn Surayj, on being asked v/hat he thought of 
him, retumed this ansvver; "He is a man vvhose true character is 
hidden from me, and T shall therefore abstain from giving any 
opinion respecting him". At an assembly held by Hamid Ibn al- 
'Abbas, vizir to al-Muqtadir, a discourse vvas held by al-Hallaj, and 
the qadi Ibn TJmar, vvho vvas present, gave a Fatwa (or Judical opinion) 
that he merited death; this he vvrote dovvn vvith his ovvn hand, and 
the same dedaration vvas signed by the other doctors vvho were there. 
On this, al-Hallaj said to them; "You cannot flog me, neither can you 
spiU my blood^; and it is not lavvful for you to take hold of a pretext 
against me so that you may authorized the shedding of my blood 
my belief is Islamism, founded on the Sunnah; I admit the 
preeminence of the four Imams, of the vvell-directed Khalifs^, and of 
the rest of the ten Companions®; may the favour of God be upon 
them! I have besides composed vvorks on the Sunnah, vvhich are to 
be found at the booksellers'. So on God-on God (do l cali) that he 
protect my blood." He continued repeating thcse vvords vvhilst they 
vvere vvriting dovvn their opinions, and vvhen they had finished and 
vvithdravvn, al-Hallaj vvas taken to prison. The vizir then informed 
al-MMqtadir, by letter, of the result of the meeting, and sent him the 
decisions of the doctors; to this, ansvver vvas made, that since the 


1 Literally: VVhen on the vvood. 

2 Some doctors of very high authority have considered him as a great 
saint, and he vvas looked on as a martyr by Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, Abd 
al-QadİT Muhi al-Din, and Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardl. (Al-Yafı'i,) 

3 Literally: My back is under protection and my blood is prohibited. 

4 The vvell-directed Khalifahs, al-Khukfa al-Başhidm, were Abu Bakr, 
'Umar, 'Uthman, and 'Ali. 

5 The others vvere Talhah, Zubayr, Sa'd Ibn Abl Waqqa8. 'Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn 'Avvf, Abu Ubaydah Ibn al-)arrah, and Sa'kt Ibn Zayd. 
Muhammad had declared to them that they should enter paradise. 
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qadis had given their opinion that he merited death, he should be 
handed över to the chief of the poliçe guards, who should inflict on 
him One thousand strokes of a vvhip, and another thouscnd if his 
death did not ensue, and that he should then behead him. The vizir, 
in consequence, handed al-Halla| över to the chief of the poliçe 
guards, whom he informed of the orders given by ahMuqtadir; he 
said to him also: 'Tf al-Hallaj does not expire under the bastcnnadc, 
cut off One of his hands, then one of his feet, then strike off his 
head and bum his body. And if he try to beguile you, and say to 
you that he vviU make the Euphrates and Tigris run gold and sUver, 
do not hearken to him nor suspend his punishment." The chief of 
the poliçe received the prisoner that night, and the next moming 
vvhich was Tuesday, 23rd (or, as some say, 24th) of Dhu'l-Qa'dah, 
A.H. 309 (March, A.D. 922)* he brought him to the Bab al-Taq (Ih.- 
gate of the dome), vvhere an immense multitude of pcople vvas 
assembled. The executioner inflicted one thousand strokes on al- 
Hallaj, vvho did not utter a groan, but said to the chief of the poliçe 
guards, tovvards the six hundredlh; "Let me be brought ncar you, 
for I have an advice to give you vvhich vviU be vvorth the capturo 
of Constantinople."—"I have been already told," replied the other 
"that you vvould say Ih is and more; and it is not in my povvcr to 
suspend your punishment." After the infliction of the bastinado, his 
four limbs vvere cut off; he vvas then beheadcd, his body vvas 
consumed by fire, the ashes vvere cast into the Tigris, and the head 
vvas stuck up at Baghdad, on the bridge. His disciples flattered 
themselves vvith the hopes of his retuming {on earth) after forty days 
and as a great inundation of the Tigris occurred the same year, they 
pretended that it vvas produced by the ashes of al-Hallaj vvhich had 
been throvvn into the river. Some of his partisans asserted that he 
had not been put to death, but that his likeness had been given to 
one of his enemies {who Ihus suffered in his stead.) It vvould be too 
long to enter into a fuU account of his conduet, but vvhat vve have 
here said may suffice. He received the sumame of al-Hallaj because 
he used to sic by the shop of a cotton-carder (hallaf) vvhom he one 
{one day) asked to do some business for him. "But I myself am bu.sy 
carding;" ansvvered the other." "Do my business," said al-Hallaj, "and 
I vvriU card for you." The man then vvent off, leaving him therc, and 
on his retum he found ali his colton carded. 

After finishing this notice, 1 found in a vvork on the principli’s 
of religion, composed by the imam al-Haramayn Abu 'I-Ma'ali l'Abd 
al-Maük b. al-Shaykh Abi h4uhammad] al-Juvvayni, and cntiticd al- 


Tucsday, 23 Dhu'I Qa'dah, A.H. 309 (26 March)-Ed. 
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Shamil. a passage which it is necessary for me to mention, and in 
vvhich I am obliged to point out an error. That doctor says: "Some 
of our best cmd soundest authorides State that the three persons 
{named be/ovv) conspired to overthrow the (Müslim) empire, and 
undertook to disorganise the State and gain över the hcarts of the 
people to themselves. Each of them then proceeded to a particuiar 
region: al-Jannabi went to the province of al-Ahsa'; Ibn al-Muqaffa' 
penetrated into the countıy of the Turks; and al-Hallaj repaired to 
Baehdad. the sovereign of vvhich city condemned him to death; the 
failure of the project was caused by the difficulty of seducing the 
people of lraq. "Novv, this statement cannot be received by any 
historian; for these three persons were not contemporaries; as for al- 
Hallaj and al-Jannabi, they lived, it is true, at the same period, but 
I do not know that they ever met^. In the follovving article we shall 
relate who this al-Jannabi was. 


182. AL-JANNABI.# 

Abu Tahir Sulayman Ibn Abi Sa'id al-Hasîîn Ibn Bahram al- 
Qarmati was the chief of the Qcinnats, vvhose wars and revolts against 
the khabfs and (Müslim) princes are suffidently knovvn to dispense 
with our lengthening this article by giving an account of them^; but 
if God enable me to compose my great history^, I shall give a detaüed 


1 Al-Ahsa, called by Europeans Lahsa, is a town in Arabia, to the south- 
west of the Persian Gulf. 

2 The author now proceeds to give the lives of al-Jannabi and Ibn al- 
Muqaffa', neglecting, in this case, the alphabetical arrangement of his vvork. 
In his account of the latter he conciudes his refutation of the imam al- 
Haramayns' statement. 

These are not independent notices in the autograph—Ed. 

(For further reference see Ansab, (f. 181 b.)—Ed. 

* M. de Slane has given the accounts of al-Jannabi and al-Muqqaffa' 
as independent notices against the arrangement of the author who has, 
however, subjoined them to the notice of al-Hallaj. In the text of Egyptian 
edition; they have not been splitted. 

Ibn KhaUikan wants to establish that Ibn al-Muqaffa' was put to death 
about one hundred and sixty-four years before al-Hallaj's execution and so 
he could not have met al-Hallaj and al-Jannabi.—Ed. 

3 For the history of the Qannats, the reader may consult the Annals 
of Abu al-Tida; Price's Retrospect of Muhammadan History; and, above ali, 
M. de Sacy's Expose de l'Histoire des Druzes. 

4 This vvork was never completed. 
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narrative of their proceedings. It is incumbent on me, however, since 
I have spoken of them here, to State briefly vvhat they vvere; (as it 
is my desire) that some mention of them shoıûd be found in this work, 
My professor "İzz al-Din 'Ali, sumamed Ibn al-Athir, givcs in his great 
historical work, the Kamil, a long account of the origin of this sect, 
and, under each year, he relates vvhat happened to them during that 
period. It is this source vvhich supplied me vvith the foUovving 
passages, in extracting vvhich, I was attentive to aim at concision. 
He makes the first mention of them under the year 278 (A. D. 891- 
2), vvhere he says: "In this year, some people of the Savvad, or 
cultivated country, around Kufah, and vvho are called the Qarmats, 
became disorderiy." He then gives the particulars of the rise of this 
sect, and the foUovving is a summary extract from his relation: "There 
appeared a man vvho made an outvvard shovv of devotion, self- 
mortification, and austerity of life; he plaited (baskets and other objecls) 
vvith palm-tree leaves, and subsisted on the produce of their sale. 
For some time he invnted the people to (join) an imam belonging to 
the blessed family of the Prophet and his appeal vvas ansvvered by 
great numbers*, vvho vvere induced, from different circumstances in 
his conduct, to place a perfect reiiance on his sincerity. The report 
of their proceedings spread throughout the territory of Kufah". He 
then says under the year 286 (A.D. 899): 'Tn this year appeared, in 
(the province of) al-Bahrayn, a man of the Qarmat sect, vvho bore the 
name of Abu Sa'id al-jannabi, and vvho vvas joined by a number of 
Qaramats and of the Arabs of the Desert; his party having thus 
become strong, he (attacked and) slew the people of the neighbouring 
viUages^. This Abu Sa'id used to seU food, and he persuaded his 
purchasers that in buying it, they did an act agreeable to God^. Their 
strength then became great and they approached the region of 
Basrah, on vvhich the khaUf al-Mu'tadid biUah sent against them an 
army under the command of al-'Abbas Ibn 'Amr al-Ghanavvi. A 
vigorous action ensued, in vvhich the troops of al-'Abbas vvere routed 
and he himself taken prisoner. This happened tovvards the end of 
the month of Sha'ban. 287, betvveen Basrah and Bahrayn. Abu Sa'id 
put his prisoners to death and bumed their bodies, but he spared 
the life of al-'Abbas, and disnvissed him after a lapse of some days, 
teUing him to go, to his master and inform him of vvhat he had 
vvitnessed. Al-'Abbas arrived at Baghdad in the month of Ramadcm 


1 The Erpose de I'Histoire des Druzes is the best commentary that can 
be given on Ihese proceedings. 

2 This vvas of course a mosl agreeable paslime for the nomadic Arabs, 
vvho destested, and detest stiU, the dvveUers in tovvns. 

3 Compare this vvith a passage in the Expose, introduction, page 187. 
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of that year and entered into the presence of the lAalif, who clothed 
him m a robe of honour. The Qannats then penetrated into Syria 
in A.H. 289, and a numbcr of combats, too long to be related, ensued 
between the two parties. In the year 301 (A.D. 913-4), Abu Sa'id al- 
Jannabi vvas slain in a bath by one of his eunuchs, and was succeeded 
by his son Abu Tahir Sulayman. At the period of his death, Abu 
Sa'id vvas in possession of Hajar, al-Qatif, îd-Ta'if, and the rest of 
the provdnce of Bahrayn. In the month of the second Rabi', A.H. 311 
(commencement of August, A.D. 923). Abu Tahir marched his army 
to Dasrah and occupied that dty vvithout meeting any serious 
resistance. They scaled its vvails during the night by means of rope- 
ladders, made of (camels') hair, and having been attacked on the first 
alarm, they slew the govemor of the city and put a part of their 
adversaries to the svvord; the rest took to flight. During the seventeen 
days that Abu Tahir remained at Basrah, he vvas occupied in sendi^g 
off the property taken from the inhabitants, after vvhich he retumed 
to his ovvn country. The Qarmats continued, tiU the year 317 (A.C. 
929), to fili the provinces vvith devastation, and lay them vvaste vvith 
fire and svvord, captivity and piUage. In that year, the pilgrüns, 
arrived safely at Makkah, but they vvere there attacked on the day 
of Tar'.viyah^ (8lh Dhu ‘I-Hijjah), by Abu Tahir Qarmat, vvho 
plundered their property and slevv them even in the precincts of the 
Sacred Mosque and in the House of God itself. They töre the black 
stone cut of the vvall of the Ka'bah and sent it to Hajar; and they 
slevv the emir of Makkah and a number of Şharifs vvho had sallied 
ou t to attack them. They broke dovvn the door of the Ka'bah, and 
one of them mounted up to puU avvay the vvater-spout^, but he feU 
and vvas killed. They threvv some of the slain into the vvell Zamzam, 
and buried the others in the Sacred Mosque, vvithout vvinding sheets, 
or vvashing or prayers^. The cloth covering of the Ka'bah vvas taken 
off by their chief and shared among his follovvers, and they plundered 
the houses of the people of Makkah. VVhen intelligence of this 
reached ad-Mahdi 'Ubayd Allah lord of Ifriqiyah^, he vvrote to al- 
Jannabi, conderrming his conduct and reprehending him most 
severely^. By wlut you have committed, said he, you have justiped the 
accusalion of infidelity brought against our sect, and the title impious given 
to the missionaries acting for our dynasty; and if you of restore not that 


1 See Reiske's Abu 'I-Fida, tom.U p. 643. 

2 The celebraled vvater-spout, or Mizah, vvas of gold. 

3 AU of vvhich are essentval in a Müslim intemment. 

4 See Dnızes, introduction, page 218. 

5 Llletally: He raised up the resurrection upon him. See note on 
resurrection no. 1. 
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tvhich you have laken from the intuzbitants of Makkah, from the pilgrims, 
and from olhers,--if you replace not the black stone and the covering of the 
KaTrah, we shall renounce you both in this world and in the next. On the 
receipt of this letter, he replaced the stone, and restored to the people 
of Makkah as much of their property as he could get back from his 
foUowers. TVe took it,' said they, 'by order, and by order we give 
it back'" Bajkem* al-Turki, who was emir of Ea^dad and 'Iraq at 
that time, had offered them fifty thousand dinars to Lnduce them 
to restore the black stone, but they [had] refused; now, however, 
they gave it back. Another historian says: 'They restored it to its 
place in the Ka'bah on the 5th of Dh u 'I-Qa'dah, or "Dhu 'I-Hajjah, 
of that year (A.H. 339), in the khalifat of al-Muti' liUah. When he 
(Abu Tahir) carried it off, three strong camels could scarcely bear its 
WGİght, but vvhen they restored it, one weak camel bore it back 
vvitlıout suffering (from fatigue)^." 

I must (now) observe that the statement of my master (Ibn al- 
Athir) respecting al-Mahdi's letter to al-Qirmiti on the subject of the 
black stone and its restoration in consequence, cannot be correct; for 
al-Mahdi died A.H. 322 (A.D. 934), and the stone was sent back A.H. 
339 (A.D. '950-1), seventeen years after his death. A littie farther on, 
my master says; "When they restored the stone, they first carried 
it to al-Kufah and hung it up in the mosque, for public tnspection; 
and thcey then bore it to Maklöıh, after its having remained with them 
twenty-two year."—It is said, hovvever, by another historian that it 
was restored by Ibn Şhabr, one of Abu Sa'id (al-Jannabi's) favourite 
partisans. My master then says, under the year 360 (A.D. 970-1) "The 
Qannats came to Damascus, took it and slew the Egyptian govemor, 
Ja'for Ibn Falah." (We have already made some mention of this in 
the life of Ja'far No. 134.) "Then the Qarmat army reached 'Ayn 
Şharr« near the gates of Cairo and defeated the Egypatian troops, 
but it subsequently retired, having been vanquished in its tum by 
the people of Misr" On the vvhole, no Muslims, either before or after 


1 Bajkam such is the true orthography of the name, not 

Ytthkum as in the printed text, nor Bahcam, as Reiske has it in 

the Annals of Abu 'I-Fida. The autograph MS. ol that work, and vvhich is 
in the B3). du Roi, vvriles this name correctly, and al-Dhahabi, in his Annals, 
year 391 (MS. No. 646), place it under the letter B, in his alphabetical list of 
the men of note who died in that year. The letter I E is clearly marked 
in both MSS.—Bajkam was grand en-.ir of the Khalifat. For his history. see 
Abu T-Fida's Annals, years 326, 327, 329. Consult also Price's voL U page 179 
et seq. 

2 If this be true, they must have broken off and kept a L-rge portion 
of the stone, but the fact itself is considered by the MusUms as miraculous. 
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them, committed such crimes against Islamism as they; most of lraq, 
and of the land of the East', the province of Hijaz, Syria, and the 
country up to the gates of Misr fell into their power. When they took 
away the stone, they left it at Hajar, their headquarters. Abu Tahir 
was kiUed A.H. 332 (A.D. 943-4). Qirmiti is a relative adjective; the 
word qarmata, when employed as a noun common, signifies the 
closeress of one part of a thing to another part; thus they say of writing 
and of a mode of vvalking that they are muqarmit, vvhen the letters 
of the vvriting are close to each other, and vvhen a person takes short 
steps in vvalking-; the Abu Sa'id of vvhom vve are speaking vvas a 
short stjuat man, of a tavvny colour and ill-looking; and for this reason 
he vvas called Qirmiti. A long chapter on the proceedings of the 
QaiTnats is given by the qadi al-Baqilani in his work, entitled Asrar 
al-Batiniyah (secrels of the Batinites). Jannabi nveans belonging to Jannabah, 
vvhich is a tovvn in one of the cantons of Fars, contiguous to Bahrayn, 
and situated near Siraf; the Qarmats came from this place, and vvere 
therefore called Jannabites. Al-Ahsa is a tract of country in the same 
region, containing many tovvns such as Jannabah, Hajar, and al-Qatif. 
Ahsa is the plural of Hisi, vvhich word denotes vvater absorbed by 
a sandy soil tiU it reaches a hard stratum by vvhich it is retained; 
the Arabs dig avvay the sand tili they find the vvater and extract it. 
vvhen a place contains much land of this nature, it is called al-Ahsa 
and becomes knovvn by no other name. Relative to Bohrayn, al- 
Javvhari says in his Sahah; "Al-Bahrayn is a tovvn; the adjective derived 
from it is Bahrani." (Abu Mansur Muhammad) al-Azhari says; "AJ- 
bahrayn (the two seas) is in the dual number and it vvas so named for 
the reason that in the region vvhere its tovvns are situated and near 
the gate of Al-Ahsa and the viUages of Hajar lies a lake at ten 
parasangs' distance from the Great Green Ocean (the Persian Gulf^; 
this lake is threc miles long and as many broad; it does not overflovv, 
and its vvaters are tranquil and salt." Ali the above-mentioned places 
are in the part of Arabia vvhich is behind Basrîîh, and reaches to the 
confines of Hijaz; they lie on the coast of the sea vvhich touches 
Yemen an India; and are near the island or Qays Ibn 'Umayrah, called 
vulgarly Kaişh: this island is situated betvveen 'Uman and Fars. In 
the same neighbourhood are Ramhurmuz and other tovvns. 

We shall novv speak of Ibn al-Muqaffa'. 


1 The land of the East; ıhat is, Mesopotamia, the land to the east of 
Syria. 

2 1 have here paıaphraseü the original, vvhich merely says vvhen it is 


so. 
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'Abd Allah Ibn aI-Muqaffa', the Katib so renovvned for the 
elegance of his style, and the author of admirable Epistles*, vvas 
naüve of Fars and a Magian, but he ntade his profession of Islamism 
to İsa Ibn 'Ali, the uncle of the two first 'Abbasid khalifs, al-Saffah 
and al-Mansur. He then became his secretary and vvas admitted into 
his intimacy. One of his sayings vvas; "I drank of misfortunes tili 
I vvas filled, but did not perceive any regularity in their arrival; they 
disappeared, then they overflovved and although they are not 
uniform as are the lines of poetry, it is they alone vvhich are (an) 
instructive discourse."^ Al-Haytham Ibn 'Adi relates of him this 
anecdote: "Ibn al-Muqaffa' catne to 'Isa Ibn 'Ali and said: 'Islamism 
has entered into my heart, and I vvish to make profession of it to 
you'. 'Isa ansvvered: 'Lct it be done in the presence of the leaders, 
and of the chiefs of the people; come therefore tomorrovv.' On the 
evening of that very day, he vvent to dine vvith 'Isa and havdng sat 
dovvn, he began to cat and lO mutter according to the custom of 
the Magians. 'Hov/, said 'Isa, 'you mutter {like the magians), although 
resolved to embrace Islamism?' To this Ibn aI-Muqaffa' replied: T do 
not vvish to pass a night vvithout being of some religion.' The next 
moming he made to 'Isa his solemn profession of Islamism." 
Notvvithstanding the eminent merit of Ibn al-Muqaffa', he vvas 
suspected of Zindiqism^, and al-Jtıhiz related that he. Muti' Ibn lyas* 


1 These Epistles are tvot noticed by Hajji Khalifah, bul the aulhor of 
the Fihrist mentions a Kitab al-Yatimak fi al-Rasa'il by Ibn al*Muqaffa'. 

2 Such seems lo be the idea vvhich Ibn al-Muqaffa' vvishes to express 

in an Arabic phrase of singular obscurity, the word khutab signifies 

misfortunes and pulpit discourses; ravriya vvhich I have paraphrased 

by regularity in his arrival, means atso rhyme' by vvhich seems lo be denoted 
that they come not regularly like rhymes in poetry and elegant prose 
compositions, but vjithout rhyme or reason. The same sentence may, hovvever, 
signify: "I have been drendved vvith sermons, and yet have not been able 
to seize on their rhyme; they came and they vvent, and if not regular in their 
composition, yet they, and no other vvere really discourses." 

3 See D'Herbelol's Bib-Orient, Zendik, and Price's Retrospect, vol, ü, 
page 43. 

4 Abu Salmah Muti' Ibn lyas, a member of the tribe of Kinanah and 
a nalive oı Kufah, His mother vvas the celebrated Umm Khariiah. vvhose hasty 
marriages became proverbial (see Freylag's Proverbs of al-Maydani, tom. 1. 
p. 636). Accustomed to the favour of the lasi Umayyad Khalifahs. he 
complained of the neglect vvith vvhich he vvas treated by the 'Abbasids, He 
vvas a Zindûf al heart, and it appears that his iıreligion vvas vvell knovvn. He 
died A.H. 168 (A.D. 784), ıhree monihs after the accession of the Khalif al 
Hadi.-(fCiiaİ7 al-Aghani.) 
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and Yahya Ibn Ziyad vvere persons the sincerity of vvhose religious 
sentin^ents was doubted; and one of the leamed, on hearing this, said: 
"How is it that al-Jahiz forgets to count himself,?" The ^alif al-Muhdi 
Ibn al-Mansur sometûnes said: 'T never found a book on Zindiqism 
vvhich did not owe its origin to Ibn al-Muqaffa'," Al-Asma'i mentions 
that Ibn al-Muqaffa' composed some fine vvorks, such as the al-Durrat 
al-Yatimah (the precious peari), a production without a rival on the 
subject;^ he says also that Ibn al-Muqaffa', on being asked who was 
his instructor, ansvvered: "l myself; vvhen I savv any thing good done 
by another, I did the same, and if I savv what was bad, I avoided 
it." He and al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, the inventor of the system of 
prosody, önce met together, and vvhen they had separated, al-Khalil 
vvas asked hovv he found him "His leaming, replied al-Khalil. "is 
greater than his vvit." The same question vvas then addressed to Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' respecting al-KhaUl, and he ansvvered; "His vvit is greater 
than his leaming". It vvas Ibn al-Muqafa' vvho composed the book 
entitled Kulilah and Dimnah, but some State that he is not the author 
of it; this work, they say, vvas in Pehlavi^, and he translated it into 
Arabic and put it in an elegant style, but the discourse at the 
beginning of the vvork is by him. He used to make free vvith Sufyan 
Ibn Mu'avviya al-Muhallabi, the govemor of Basrah, vvhom he very 
frequently addressed by the name of Ibtı al-Mughtalamah (son of the 
lascivious female)’, an appellation injurious to the hounour of Sufayn's 
mother. About that time, Sulayman and Tsa, the sons of 'AJi, and 
the undes of the khalif al-Mansur, arrived at Basrah, to have a pardon 
dravvn up for their brother, 'Abd Allah. TIvis 'Abd Allah had revolted 
against his nephevv al-Mansur 2 md aspired to the khahfat, but being 
defeated by Abu Müslim al-Khurasani, vvho had been sent against him 
at the head of an army, he took to flight, and, dreading the 
vengeance of al-Mansur, lay concealed at the house of his brother. 
Sulayman and Tsa then interceded for him vvith the khalif, vvho 
consented to forgive vvhat had passed; and it vvas decided that a Ictter 
of pardon should be granted by al-Mansur. (This is cn event noticed 


1 "The el-Dunat al-Yatimah has been co.ıdensed by one of fhe su/îs, and 
entitled Izal al-Albab was Dhakhiral al-lktisab (admonition of hearts and treasure of 
actfuired spiritual merits); vvhich vvork is arranged in tvvelve sections, containing 
the truths and essence of the spiritual Life, and the history of 'the prindpal 
saints." (Hajji Khalifah)-M. de Sacy speaks of Ibn al-Muqaffa' İn the preface 
to his edition of Kalilah and Dimnah. in the Notias et Extraits, t. I, he gives 
a Ust of his vvoıks. take.v from the Fihrist. 

2 I have rendered the vvord by PahLavd, because the vvorks 

translated by Ibn al-Muquffa' vvere vvritten İn that language. Had they been 
in Persian, Ibn Khalikan vvould have said 
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İn historical vvorks* and generally known, but I shall give here some 
particulars of it, as they are necessary for establishing a regular 
connection in this relation.) On conüng to Basrah, the two brothers 
told Ibn al-Muqaffa', who, as we havc said, was secretaıy to İsa, 
that he should dravv up the letter of pardon and word it in the 
strongest terms, so as to leave no pretext to al-Mansur for maktng 
an attempt against 'Abd AUah's life. Ibn al-Muqaffa' obeyed their 
directions and drew up the letter in the most binding terms, having 
even inserted in it the follovving clause, amongst others: And if at 
any time the Commander of the faithful act perpdiously toumrds his uncle 
‘Abd Allah Ibn 'Ali, his wives shall be divorced from him, his horses shall 
be confiscated for the service of God (in war), his slaves shall become free, 
and the Muslims loosed from their allegiance toıvards him. The other 
conditions of the deed were expressed in a manner equally strict. 
Al-Mansur, having read the paper, was highly displeased, and asked 
who wrote it, and on being informed that it was a person called 'Abd 
Allah Ibn aI-Muqaffa', who acted as secretary to his uneles, he sent 
a letter to Sufyan, the govemor of Basrah (him of whom we have 
spoken above), ordering him to put Ibn al-Muqaffa' to death. Sufyan 
was already filled vvith rancour against Ibn al-Muqaffa' for the motive 
we have mentioned, and the latter having, some time after, asked 
to see him, he did not allovv him to enter tül every person present 
had vvithdravvn. He then took him apart into another room and put 
him to death. 

Al-Mada'ini^ says: 'Tbn 2 J-Muqaffa', on appearing before Sufyan, 
was addressed by him in these terms; "Do you remember what you 
used to say of my mother?' 'Emir!' exclaimed Ibn al-Muqaffâ', T 
implore you in the name of God to spare my life!' 'May my mother,' 


1 See Abu 'J-Fida's Anııals, A.H. 137; al-Makin, p, 100; Price's 
Relıospect, vol. U, p. 7. 

2 Abu 'Hassan 'Ali Ibn Muhammed Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Mada'in) (nalive 

of Mada'in) was a Client by enfranehisement {maıola) to ıhe family of ('Abd) 
Shams Ibn 'Abd Manaf. He was bom A.H. 135 (A.D. 752-3) and died at the 
residence of Ishaq Ibn İbrahim al Mausili, to vvhom he was most particularly 
attached, A.H. 225 (A.D. 839-40) or 228. He was disciple of the Mu'tazilite 
doctor Ma'mar Ibn al-Ash'ath. He wrote upvvards of twenly wotks on 
Muhammad; nearly as many on the history of the tTİ'..e of Ouravsh: a gıeat 
number on the matrimonial alliances descendants of 

Muhammad; a series of works on the history of the Umayyed and Abbassid 
Khalifs: a miscellany of various treatieses; the victories and conquesls of the 
Muslims, in many volumes and other works besides; the titles of them ali 
are given İn the Fihrist, from which this notîce also has been extTacted. (MS. 
No. 874, fol. 139 el stc.) 
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replied Sufyan, 'be really mughtalamah (lascivious,) if I do not kili thee 
in a manner such as none vvere ever kiUed in before! On thiS/ he 
ordered ah öven to be heated, and the limbs of Ibn al-Muqaffa' to 
be cut off joint by joint; these he cast into the öven before his eyes, 
and he then threw him in bodily, and ciosed the öven on him, saying: 
*11 is not a erime in me to punish you thus, for you arc a Zindiq 
who comıpted the people." Sulayman and 'Isa having made inquiries 
about their secretary, vvere informed that he had göne into the palace 
of sufyan in good health, and that he had not come out. They 
therefore cited Sufyan before al-Mansur, and brought him with them 
in chains; vvitnesses vvere produced, vvho declared that they savv Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' enter Sufyan's palace and that he never came out after; 
and al-Mansur promised to examine into the matter. He then said 
to them; 'Suppose that I put Sufyan to death in retaliation for the 
death of Ibn al-Muqaffa', and that Ibn al-Muqaffa' himself then come 
forth from the door (pointing to one vvhich vvas behind him), and 
speak to you; vvhat should I do to you in that case? I should put 
you to death in retaliation for the death of Sufyan.' On this, the 
vvitnesses retracted their evidence, <md 'Isa and Sulayman ceased to 
speak of their secretary, knovving that he had been kiUed vvith al- 
Mansur's approbation. Ibn aI-Muqaffa' lived (it is said) thirty-six 
years. 

AI-Haytham Ibn 'Adi says; "Ibn al-Muqaffa' treated Sufyan vvith 
great contempt, and as Sufyan had a large nose, he used to say to 
him on going to see him; 'Hovv are you both?' meaning him and his 
nose. One day he said to him 'Your opinion is requested respeeting 
a person vvho died and left a husband and a vvife;'^ meaning to tum 
him into ridicule before the company. Sufyan önce said: 'I had never 
reason to repent keeping silence;' and Ibn al-Muqaffa' replied; 
'Dumbness becomes you; vvhy then should you repent of it?' Sufyan 
frequently threatened to cut him limb from limb vvhilst his eyes 
looked on^, and he had resolved to attack him by surprise, vvhen 
he received the letter from ed-Mansur vvith orders to put him to death, 
vvhich he did. 


1 This is parody on a very cotnmon form of queslion addressed to a 
mufti. For instance, a man dies leaving a wife and coUateral heiıs; they disagree 
respeeting the division of the property left by the deceased, and they apply 
to the mufti for his opinion. This application is worded nearly as foUovvs: Your 
opitıhn is Ttqutsled respeeting a man who died and left a taife and a cerlain number 
of collacteral heirs, ete. Hora is the inherilance to be shared bettaeen them7 See similar 
questions in the English translation of Muhammad Ibn Musa's Algebra. 

2 That is: And he alive. 
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Al-Baladhuri' says: "When İsa Ibn 'Ali came to Basrah for the 
affair of his brother 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Ali, he said to Ibn al-Muqaffa'; 
'Go to Sufyan on such and such a business.' 'Send some other 
person,' ansvvered he, 'for I am afraid of him'. 'Go,' replied 'Isa, 'you 
are under my safeguard!' " Ibn al-Muqaffa then vvent, and Sufyan 
did vvith him vvhat we have related. According to another account, 
he threvv him into the well of the privy, and replaced the flagstone 
which covered it; others again say that he s^nt him into the bath 
and kept the door locked tül he was suffocated. My master Shams 
al-Din Abu 'I-Muzaffar Yusuf, the grandson of Abu 'I-Faraj Ibn 2 Ü- 
Jawzi and the famous preacher^, relates the adventures and death 
of Ibn al-Muqaffa' in his great historical vvork, entitled Mir'at al-Zaman 
{the mirror of time), under the year 145 (A.D. 762-3): and it is his 
custom to mention each occurrence under the year in v.'hich it 
happened; this would seem to indicate that Ibn al-Muqaffa' was put 


1 "Abu Ja'far, or Abu 'I-Hasan, Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Jabir al-Baladhuri 

was a native of Baghdad, His grandfather Jabir was secretary to al-Khasib, 
minisler of the Hnances of Egypt (for Ihe khalif al-Rashidl. He hunself was 
a poet and a transmitter of historical information vj'j • Towards the 
end of his life he vvent deranged and vvas confıned and chained in the hospital, 
and died there" in the Khalifat of al-Mu'tamid, betvveen A.H. 256 (A.D., 870) 
and 279 (A.D. 892.) "He composed many satires, and vvas one of Ihose vvho 
translated (vvorks) from the Pahlavi jUJI) into Arabic."—(fihrist), fol. 

157. Sce Hamaker's Spedmen cod, Lugd Bat. for more ample details. 

2 The leamed professor, imam, preacher, and historian, Şhams al-Din 

{sun of religion) Abu 'I-Muzaffar Yusuf Ibn Oizaghli vvas grandson 

by the mother's side of the hafiz Abu 'I-Faraj Ibn al-jawzi (Sîbt Ibn al-]awzi) His 
father Oizaghli vvas a mamluk belonging to the vizir 'Aun al-Din Yahya Ibn 
Hubayrah by vvhom he vvas treated like a son and to vvhose affection he 
was indebted for his liberty and education. Shams al-Din Yusuf vvas bonv at 
Baghdad, A.H. 587 (A.D. 1200-1), and made his studies in that City. He vvas 
follovver of the sect of Abu Hanifah. As a preacher, his talent, unction, and 
delivery gained him universal admiration. He began to preach in his native 
place, but removed later to Damascus, vvhere he fıxed his residence. He there 
taught in the 'Izziyah and Şhibliyah coUege, and vvas treated vvith great favour 
by persons of the highest rank, and especially by al-Malik al-Mu'azzam 'Isa. 
He then travelled into different countıies to learn the Traditions and to preach. 
He died in Dhu 'I-Hjjah, A.H. 654 Ganuary. A.D. 1257). His great Wstotical 
vvork, the Mir’at al-Zaman, extends to nearly forty volumes, and is highly 
esteemed: Abu 'I-Mahasin acknovvledges that he vvas much indebted to it 
vvhen composing his al-Nujum al-Zahirah, and he States that, in his biographical 
dictionary, the al-Minhal al-Safi, he has given the life of Şhams al-Din Yusuf 
vvith many details; but it unfortunately happens that the last volüme of this 
vvork, containing, no doubt, the article of vvhich he speakses, is vvanting to 
complete the copy of vvhich five volumes are in the Bib, du Roi.—(Abu 
'IMahasin's Nujum; Durrat cl-AsInk fi Dawlat al-Atrak, MS. No. 688, Hajji 
jÇhalifah) 
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to death in the year, but it appears from the expressions of 'Umar 
Ibn Shabbah, in his History of Basrah, that this event took place A.H. 
142 or 143; it is l>esides unanimously admitted that the Sulaman Ibn 
'Ali above mentioned died A.H. 142; and we have already said that 
he joined his brother 'Isa in endeavouring to avenge Ibn al-Muqaffa's 
murder; this is proof that the date of the latter's death must be A.H. 
142 (A.D. 759-60); but God knovvs best. 

Ibn aI-Muqaffa' is author of some poetry which is given in the 
Hamasah^, and an elegy of his composition, on the death of the 
Qur'an-reader Abu 'Amr Ibn al-'Ala, is inserted by us in the life of 
the latter, although some attribute it to his son Muhammad Ibn 'Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Muqaffa', as shall be there noticed, with other 
contradictory statements. Be it as it may, his death could not have 
been posterior to A.H. 145; it must have been either in that year or 
in One of the preceding years: «uıd this being the case, how can it 
be supposed that he, al-Hallaj and al-Jannabi met together, as the 
imam al-Haramayn has stated?^ To this we may add auıother 
observation; Ibn al-Muqaffa' never left 'Iraq; how then could any 
person say that he penetrated into the country of the Turks? He dvvelt 
at Basrah and visited occasionally different provinces of 'Iraq {it is 
true), but Baghdad was not then in existence (although Ihe vmrds of 
the imam al-Haramayn toould denote that it was). This dty was built by 
al-Mansur when khalif; he laid out its foundations in the year 140 
(A.D. 757-8), and finished its construction A.H. 146 (A.D. 763-4), in 
which year he took up his residence there. In the year 149 ali its 
edifices were completed. This was Old Ba^dad, situated on the 
westem bank of the Tigris, betvveen that river and the Euphrates, 
as it has been said by the bicssed Prophet, according to a tradition 
related by the Khatib in the begjnning of his great history of 
Baghdad.^ The city which now exists on the east bank of the Tigiris 
is New Baghdad. Il contains the palaces of the Khalifs and continues, 
tiU the present time, to be the sent of govemment. (The Khalif) al- 
Saffih and his brother al-Mansur at first fixed their residence at 
Kufah, but al-Saffan then built a town near al-Anbar and called it 
al-Hashimivah. To this place he and his brother removed, but they 


1 1 do not find them in Freytag's ediKon, unless they be those attributed 
there to al-Muqanna' al-Kindi, whose name may have been confounded with 
that of Ibn al-Muqaffa'. 

2 See no. 181. I suppress the next words of the te)it as they are 
evidently out of theiı place; they are Ihese; and from ıhıs Ihe error has erisen. 

3 This tradition is not in the Mishkat al-Masabih, neither is it to be found 
in the Abridgement of the Khatib's History of Baghdad. MS. No-634. 
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left it for al-Anbar, in vvhich dty al-Saffah died: his totnb is stili to 
be seen there. Al-Mansur remained at al-Anbar tiU Baghdad vvas built, 
and then removed thither.—The real name of Ibn al Muqaffa's father 
was Daduyeh:* al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, when govemor of ^raq, 
appointed hûn as receiver of the revenue of Fars, but having 
discovered that he embezzled the pubUc money, he put him to the 
torture. Daduyeh's hand vvas shrivelled up (Jrom the tortures he 
undenoent), and he vvas then called ttl-Muqaffa' (the shrivelled). Some 
say, hovvever, that this is not exact, but that he vvas appointed 
receiver by Khalid Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Qasri, and punished by Yusuf 
Ibn 'Umar al-Thaqafi vvhen the latter succeeded Khalid as govemor 
of 'Iraq: God knovvs best vvhich statement is true. Ibn Makki says, 
in his Tathqif al-Lisan^ (reclification of the torıgue); "People say Ibn al- 
Muqaffii', but the right pronunciation is Ibn al-Muqaffi'; for he vvas a 
maker and seller of baskets (qifa'), and muqaffi‘ has that signification. 
Qifa' is the plural of qafa'h, vvhich is a thing made of palmleaves, 
like a basket but vvithout a handle.—"But the pronunciation Muqaffa' 
is that vvhich is current among the leamed."—Aftcr reading the words 
of the imam al-Haramayn^, emd being convinced that Ibn al-Muqaffa' 
could not have been one of the three persons of vvhom he there 
speaks, I said to myself that it might be al-Muq«(nna' al-JKhurasani 
vvhom he meant; that impostor vvho pretended to be the Divinity and 
caused the moon to appear, as vve shall relate in his life (vvhich vviU 
be found under the letter 'Ayn ( ) his name being 'Ata); and 

I thought that the copyist might have altered the Imam's vvords and 
vvritten unintentionally al-Muqaffa' for al-Muqanna'; but on reflection, 
I found that it could not be so, for al-Muqanna' al-Khurasani poisoned 
himself in the year 163 (A.D. 79-80. as vve shall mention in his life, 
and he could not therefore have been contemporary vvith al-Hallaj 
and al-Jannabi. But if vve are to admit as true vvhat the imam says 
of three persons having met together and made the agreement of 
vvhich he speaks, the third person can be no other than Ibn al- 
Shalmaghani. vvho lived at the same time as al-Hallaj and al-Jannabi, 
and vvhose vvhole conduct vvas a tissue of deceptions. A number of 
historians speak of him, and our shaykh 'Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir has 
a long chapter on him in his great history (the Kamil, under the year 
322 (A.D. 934); this chapter vve here give vvith some abridgements: 
"In this year vvas put to death Abu Ja'far Muhammad Ibn 'Ali al- 


* İt should be Dadawayh-Ed. 

1 There is a work of this name by Ibn aI-Qatta; but that by Ibn Makki 
is not noticed by Hajji ^alifah. I have not yet been able to discover any thing 
respecting the author mentioned here by Ibn Khallikan. 

2 See no. 181 
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Shalmaehani. generally knovvn by the name of Ibn 'Abi l-'Azaqir,^ 
the reason of this was, that he introduced a doctrine in which the 
Shi'ite poinions vvere carried to an excess^, and taught the 
transmigration of souls and the residence of the Divinity in himself," 
(vvith other opinions which are State by Ibn al-Adyr.) "Abu 1-Qasim 
al-Husayn Ibn Ruh^ who was called by Imamites al-Bab (the door), 
manifested by his conduct that he held the same doctrines. Search 
was therefore made after Ibn al-Shalmaghani, who was obliged to 
conceal himself; he then fled to Mosul, vvhere he sojoumed some 
years, after vvhich he descended (by the river) to Baghdad, vvhere it 
was discovered that he declared himself to be the Divinity. It is said 
that he had amongst his disciples al-Husayn Ibn al-Qasim Ibn Tibayd 
Allah Ibn Sulayman Ibn Wahb (the same who was vizir to al- 
Muqtadir), the two sons of Bistam, and İbrahim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi 
'Avvn. VVhen Ibn Muqlah vvas vizir to al-Muqtadir, efforts vvere made 
to discover Ibn al-Shalmaghani, but vvithout success; hovvever, in the 
month of Shavvvval, A.H. 322, he appeared in public, and vvas seized 
on and imprisoned by Ibn Muqlah. On making perquisitions in his 
house, papers and letters vvere discovered, vvritten by persons who 
stated Üvat they vvere believers in his doctrine, and in vvhich they 
addressed him vvith titles such as are not given by one mortal to 
another. Those letters vvere produced to Ibn al-Şhalmaghani, vvho 
admitted that they vvere in the htmd-vvriting of the persons, but 


1 This is also the orlhography of al-Dhahabi's TarMı al-tsiam, MS no. 

646. 

2 See Druzes, introduction 1. 

3 Abu '1-Qasim al-Husayn Ibn Ruh was a holy şhay^ and One of the 
doors lending to the Sahih al-Zaman the lord of the time, or last grand imam, 
according to the Shi'ite doctrine; see Druzes introd. Vol. I. p. 31 n, 1) He vvas 
chosen by Abu Ja'far Muhammad Ibn TJjiın'a" al-'Umari as his lieufenant, 
and vvhen the latter classed the Shi'ites according to theirdegrees {of initiation), 
Abu T-Qasûn vvas authorised to enter into his presence the fust of them ali 
He then vvcnt to see Ibn al-Shalmaghahi. and gained över so many proselytes, 
that the vizirs, ex-vizirs, and other persons of high rank crode {publiely) to 
vrisit hinv. He continued to be treated vvith the greatest deference tiU Hamid 
Ibn Abbas becanve vizir (to al-Muqladir) and ordered him to be arrested. He 
remained İn prison for five years, but vvas liberaled immediately after the 
deposition of al-Muqtadir, A.H. 317 (A.D. 929). From that time tül his death, 
vvhich took place A.H. 326 (A.D. 937-38), he never ceased to be highly 
respected but at the moment in vvhich his influence had attained its utmosl 
pitch, and his plans vvere ripe for execution, God preserved (the Khalifat) from 
his evU designs. He had been accused of inviting the Qarmats by letter to 
lay siege to Baghdad, but he defended himself vvith great ability, presence 
of mind, and learning. He vvas benefactor to the Shi'ites, and held a very 
high rank among them.-fAl-D/iahabi's Tarikh al-Islam. No. 646, in aııno.) 
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denied that he held the doctrines of vvhich he vvas accused, and he 
professed his belief in the Müslim faith. Ibn Abi 'Awn and İbn 'Abdus 
vvere then brought \vith him before the Khalif, and these tvvo persons 
were ordered to strike Ibn al-Shalmaghani on the cheek, but they 
refused; being forced hovvever to do so, Ibn 'Abdus stretched forth 
his hand and struck him, but Ibn Abi 'Awn's hand trembled violently 
as he reached it forth tovvards Ibn al-Shalmaghani's head and beard, 
on vvhich he kissed them and called him tny Godl my Lord thou who 
givest me sustenance'. The I^alif al-Radi Bi'llah then said; You prctend 
that you did not pass yourself for the Divinity; vvhat then does this 
mean? Ibn al-Shalmaghani replied: T am not responsible for the vvords 
of Ibn Abi 'Avvn; God knovvs that I never told him I vvas god.' Here 
İbn 'Abdus said; 'He did not pass himself for the Divinity; he only 
said that he vvas the door vvhich led to al-lmam al-Muntazar (Ihe expected 
imam).' They vvere aftervvards brought forth a number of times, and 
examined in the presence of the doctrors of the lavv and the qadis; 
the result vvas that the doctors declared Ibn al-Shalmaghani vvorthy 
of death, and he vvas bumed by fire in the month of Dhu T-Qa'dah, 
A.H. 322 (October, A.D. 934)." 

Ibn al-Najjar makes mention of him in the History of Daghdad, 
in the life of Ibn Abi 'Avvn; he says; "Ibn Abi 'Avvn vvas scverciy 
scourged, and then beheaded for being a follovver of İbn al- 
Shalmaghani: his body vvas exposed on a cross and aftervvards 
bumed; this vvas on Tuesday, İst of Dh u T-Qa'dah'' (of the abovc 
mentioned year). This Ibn Abi 'Avvn is author of some fine vvorks, 
such as the Taşhbihat (comparisons), al-Ajwibat al-Muskilah (silencing 
ansıoers), and some others; he vvas a kilab of emlncnce-Shalmaghani 
means belonging to Shalmaghan. vvhich is a tovvn near VVasit; the 
same remark is made also by al-Sam'ani in his Kitab al-Ansab. 


184 AL-RA'IS IBN SINA (AVICENA)* 

Al-Ra'is {the chief)^ Abu 'Ali al-Husayn Ibn 'Abd Allah In Sina, 
a celebrated physician: his father vvas a native of Balkh, but hc 
removed from that city to Bukhara: and having displayed great 


1 The life of Avicena is given in the Tarikh al-Hukama'. The 
commencement is in Avincena's own words, and conta ins his history up lo 
the time of his arrival at [urjan. He there met with Abu 'Ubayd 'Abd al-Wahid, 
by vvhom the remainder of his life is relaled, 

2 This tüle vvas probably given to him in his official capacity as vizir, 
or as 'amil: see next nole. 
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abilities as an 'amil,* he was appointed to fiil that office in* (a town 
called Kharmaythin,) one of the goven\ment estates (diya') in the 
dependendes of Bukhara. and a place of great antiquity.^ It vvas 
there that Abu 'Ali and his brother were bom: their mother, Sattarah, 
was a native of Afşhanah, a village near Kharmaythin. They 
aftcrvvards went to inhabit Bukhara, and Abu 'Ali then travelled 
abroad to study 'che sdences and acquire a knovvledge of their 
different brances.# At the age of ten years, he vvas a perfect master 
of the Qur'an and general literatüre, and had attained a certain degree 
of Information in dogmatic theology, the Indian calculus (arithmetic), 
and 2 dgebra. The hakim (physidan) Abu Abd Allcih al-Natili'^ having 
visited them about that time, Abu 'Ali's father lodged him in his ovvn 
house, and Abu 'Ah studied, under his tuition, the Isagoge of 
Porphyry, mastered the art of logic, the Elements of Eucüd, and the 
ALmagest; he even far surpassed his master, and explained 
to him difficulties and obscurities in these vvorks vvhich he, al-Natili, 
had not comprehended. Besides these studies, he frequented 
the lessons of Isma'il the Sufi,^ from vvhom he leamed 
jurisprudence, and he exercised himself in acquiring the readings of 
the Qur'an^ making leamed researehes and holding discussions. On 
the departure of al-Natiri, vvho vvent to visit Khavvarazm Shah 
Mamun Ibn Muhanunad® Abu 'Ali laboured in the acquistion of 


1 The 'amili (agent) vvas an officer to vvhom the govemor of a province 
delegated the executive authority in one of the cantons under his juıisdiction. 
His chief duty vvas to coUect the poIl-tax, the levenues arising from tithes. 
govemment Unds and houses, ete. 

* In a tovvn called Kharmaythin. Is not in the autograph—Ed. 

2 Literally; one of the mothers of its {Bujdara's) tovvns. It is thus that 
Makkah, for its antiquity, is called Umt/ı al-Qurc (mother of the lovms). 

# From 'At the age" to "procigy of his age" on p. 258, I. 25, not in 
autograph.—Ed. 

3 The Turikh al-Hukama' vvrites this name al-NaiI; some 

of the MSS. of Ibn KhaUikan have al-Bibili. I fînd in the Marasid: "Natilah, 
a dty in Tabaristan at fıv<^ parasangs from 'Amul." 

4 The Suft {al-Zahid). This ascetic is not noticed by }ami in his lives of 
the Sufis. 

5 See no. 68, note (1) 

6 Mamun Ibn Muhammad vvas prince of Jurjaniah and Nasa; vvhich 
latter dty vvas given to him by Nuh Ibn Mansur the Samanid. İn the year 
386 (A.D. 996) he took prisoner Abu 'Abd Allah, prince of Khavvarazm, and 
having put him to dealh, he united the province of Khavvarazm to his empiıe. 
He dicd A.H. 387 (A.D. 997) {Kitab Yamini.) İn the Notices at Extraits, vol, 
IV,; Mirkhavvnd's History of the Samanids, by VVilkens; Prices Rctrospect, Vol. 
D, page 249. 
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natural philosophy, divinity, and other sciencs; he read the texts with 
the commentaries, and God opened for him the gales of kncvvlcdge. 
He then felt an inclination to leam medicinc, and studied the works 
composed on that subject; he also treated patients, not for emolumeııt 
but for instruction, and in a very short time he surpassed in that 
art the ancients and modems, and remained vvithout a rival or an 
equal. In the sUteenth year of his age, physicians of the highest 
cminence came to read, under his tuition, the works vvhich treat of 
the different branches of medicine, and leam from him those modes 
of treatment which he had discovered by his practice. During the 
period of his studies he never slept an entire night, nor passed a 
day in any oiher occupalion but study; and when he met with an 
obscure point, he used to pe'form a totai ablution and proceed to 
the great mosque, where he vvould pray Almighty God to facilitate 
its comprehension to him and unlock the gate of the difficultiy. The 
emir Nuh İbn Mansur al-Samani^, prince of Khurasan, having heard, 
during a fit of sickness, of Abu 'ali Avicena's talent, sent for him 
and was restorcd to heahh under his treatment. Abu 'Ali vvas then 
received into the favour of that prince and he frequcnted his library, 
vvhich vvas of incomparable richness^’ as it contained not only ali the 
celebrated vvorks vvhich are found in the hands of the public, but 
others not to be met vvith any vvhere else, and of vvhich not only 
the titles but the contents vvere unknovvn. Here Abu 'Ali discovered 
treatises on the Sciences of the ancients^ and other subjects, the 
essence of vvhich he extracted and vvith the greater part of vvhich 
Science he became a quainted. It happened, some time aftervvards, 
that this library vvas consumed by fire, and Abu 'Ali remained the 
sole depository of the knovvledge vvhich it corıtained. Some pcrsons 
evcn said that it vvas he vvho set fire to the library, being induced 
to do so for the reason that he alone vvas acquainted vvith the 
contents, and that he vvished to pass off as his ovvn the information 
vvhich he had there acquired. 


1 Ibn KhalliV.an has Nuh İbn Nasr, but this is a mistake; as that prince 
died tvvenih-seven years before Avicena’s birth. 

2 Here is Avicena's ovvn account of this library; "Having rcquested and 

obtaincd permission from Nuh İbn Mansur to visit his librarry, I vvent there 
and found a great number of rooms filled vvith books packed up in trunks. 
'^ne room contained philological and poetical vvorks; another, jurisprudence, 
and so on, each particular Science being kept in a room by fhemselves. 1 then 
read the catalogue of the ancient (Greek) authors found 

Iherein ali 1 required: I saw many books, the very titles of vvhich vvere 
unknov/n to most persons, and others vvhich I never n.et vvith before nor 
Science." Tarikh al-Hukama') Avicena vvas not then eighteen yearv of age. 

3 See no. 101, note or The Sciences of Ihe aııcicnls. 
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He had not reached his eighteenth year vvhen he had completely 
mastered ali the Sciences to the attainment of which he had directed 
his studies. At the age of twenty-two, he lost his father, in the 
vidssitudes of vvhose fortune he had partaken, and with whom he 
acted as 'amil for the Sultan. When the affairs of the Samanid dynasty 
fell into disorder, Abu 'Ali left Bukhara and proceeded to Kurkanj, 
the Capital [a tovvn?] of Khvvarizm. where he frequented the court 
of Khavvarazm Şhah 'Ali Ibn Mamun Ibn Muhammad*: he wore the 
dress of a jurisconsult with the taylaşan^, and obtained a monthly 
stipend for this support. He aftervvards departed from Kurkanj and 
visited Nasa, Abivvard, Tus, and other cities during vvhich period he 
paid his court to the emir Shams al-Ma'ali Qabus Ibn VVashmakir. 
VVhen Qabus was arrested and confined in the castle vvhere he died, 
(a drcumstance of vvhich we shall give the particulars in his life), Abu 
'Ali went to Dihistan, vvhere he had a serve iUness, and then retumed 
to Jurjan, vvhere he composed his kitab al-Awsat [medium treaiise)^ and 
vvhich is called for that reason al-Awsat al-Jurjani (the Jurjanian 
Medium). It vvas there that the doctor (Abu 'Ubayd 'Abd al-Wahid 
al-Jurjanif made his acquaintance. From Jurjan, Abu 'Ali proceeded 
to Ray and vvas attached to the court (of Majd al-Dawlah, son of Fakhr 
al-Dawlah); he aftervvards vvent to Qazwin, and thence to Hamadan, 
vvhere he became vizir to Shams al-Dawlah®, but the troops havdng 
revolted against him, they pUlaged his house, arrested him, and 
required Shams al-a Davviah to put him to death. This, hovvever, the 
prince refused to do, and Abu 'Ali effected his escape and concealed 
himself. Some time aftervvcurds, a violent attack of colic obliged Shanvs 
al-Davvleth to have recourse to his medical skili, and therofore recalled 
him and re-appointed him to the vizirat, after having made excuses 
to him for vvhat had happened. On the death of this prince, his son 


1 Khavvarazm Şhah succeeded his father Mamun as prince of Kurkanj 
or Jurjaniah and Khavvarizm, in the year 387 (A. D. 997). 

2 The taylaşan seems to have been a short hooded cloak, or else a simple 
hood vvhich vvas hung dovvn the back. It vvas generaly vvom by men of the 
leamed profession. 

3 Hajji Khalifah noticcs this vvork vvithout specifying its contents. The 
author of Avicena's life, given in the Tarikh al-Hukama', only mentions il 
inddentally, vvithout any observatîon: İt trealed pethaps of mathematics or 
philosophy. 

4 'Abd al-VVahid al-Jv>zjam (not al-Jurjanî as Ibn Khallikan has il) vvas 
Avicena's disciple, and lemained vvith him for twenty-five years.—fTflrtfcfı gf- 
Hukama.') 

5 Shams al-DavvIah Abu Tahir, amir of Hamadan, vvas son of Fakhr al- 
DavvUh Ibn Buvvayh. He bccame master of Ray a.H. 405 (AD. 1014-5). (Ibn 
al-Athir. Mirkhvvand.) 
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and successor Taj al-DavvIah (crown of Ihe empire) refused 
Abu 'Ali's Services as vizir. He therefore went to Isbahan vvhere he 
met vvith a kind reception from 'Ala' al-DawIah Abu Ja'far 
Ibn Kakuyah' Avicena's constitution was naturally strong, but he 
ınined and vveakened it by his extreme addiction to sezual 
pleasure, and as he was never careful of his heaith, he was 
seized with a colic for vvhich he took eight injections in 

a day: the result was an excoriation of the intestincss and a dysentery. 
It happened also that he had to make a joumey w;th 'Ala' al-Dawlah, 
during vvhich he experienced that prostration (af slrength)^ vvhich 
attends colic; to relieve himself, he ordered the third of a drachm 
of parsley (or parsicy seed) to be put into the mixture vvhich he 
employed for injections; but the physician vvho attended him put in 
five drachms, and the result vvas that the dysenteıy increased from 
the acrid nature of the parsley. A great quantity of opium vvas also 
throvvn into one of his medicines by his boys^ vvho had deceived him 


1 'Ala' aI-DawaIh Abu ja'far (and not !bn Ja'far, as erroneously prinled 

in the Arabic text) Shahryar. and surnamed Ibn Kakuyah, because his father 
vvas matenıal uııcle to Majd abDavvIah, vvas appointed governor of Isbahan by 
the mother of that prince; but during the dissensions vvhich aross betvveen 
her and her son (see Price's Retrospect. vol. II, page 266), he was obliged to 
take refuge under the proteclion of Baha' al-Davvlah. He aftcrvvards conquered 
Hamadan. A.H. 414 (A.D. 1023-4); he entered Ray in 420; in 421 he took 
possession of Isbahan and other cities; in 422 he vvas confirmcd in the 
govemment of Isbahan by the Sultan Ma'sud Ibn Mahmud the Chaznavvid; 
the next year he revolted and vvas defeated by that prince; he continued the 
vvar, and vvas again deteated by Abu 'I-SahI al-Hamduni, the governor of 
Persian Iraq, vvho took Isbahan in 425; in 427 he made an unsucecssful attack 
against Abu Sahi at Isbahan; he gained possession of that city at a later period 
and died A, H. 433 (A.D. 1041-2).-(Ibn al-Athir, Abu 'I Fida, Price's Retrospect, 
vol. II, p. 228). The foUovving passage is extracted from the life of Avicena 
given in the Tarikh al-Hukama': "One evening in 'Ala' al-Davvlah's presence, 
the conversation turned on the errors vvhich had crept into the astronomical 
tables dravvn up after ancient observations; and he ordered Avicena to observe 
the stars, and provided him vvith the requisite funds. Avicena began by 
constructing instruments and hiring artists, and he succeeded in clearing up 
many doubtful points, although the series of his observaHons vvas freqııently 
interrupted by the journeys vvhich he vvas obliged to undertake; some of the 
Instruments he employed vvere of his ovvn invention. "This work vvhich he 
composed at Isbahan, and named the Kitab al-Ala'i in honour of 

his sovereign 'Ala' al-Davvlah, contained probably the results of his 
observations. 

2 Such is the true meaning of the vvord in this case, and not 

epilepsy, as it has been rendered by some orienglaUsts, Reiske among olhers 
in his Abu "I Fida, tem. 11. p. 95. It is singular enough that Reiske, vvho vvas 
vvell acquainted vvith medicine, could have made such a blunder. 

3 Boys; in Aradic perhaps slaves. 
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İn some manncr* and vvere apprehensive of being punished by him 
if he recovered. From the commencement of his iUness ha continued 
lo support the burden of business^ and give public audienees from 
tüne to time; he negiected the necessary regimen, and did not even 
abstain from intercourse with the other sex. One week, he was vvell; 
the next, Ul. At this period, 'Ala' al-Dawlah left Isbahan for Hamadan 
and took Abu Ali with him; during the joumey, the colic retumed, 
and on arriving at the latter place, Abu 'Ali was in a State of extreme 
weakness, and his strength was almost totally prostrated. He now 
discontinued every medical application, and said: "The director vvhich 
is in my body is unable to control it any longer, and no treatment 
can avail." He then made his ablutions J—^ tumed himself 

to God ^ b gave his wealth in alms to the poor, and redressed 
the grievances of ali those whom he could recoUect; he manumitted 
also his mâmluks, [slaves] and read the Qur'an through önce every 
three days tül he expired. The date of this event we shaU give at 
the end of this article. By his leaming, penetration, cind vvritings, 
he was the prodigy of his age: he composed a treatise on phüosophy, 
entitled al-Shifa' (the remedy)^; and is the author of the Najat (or 
preservative)*: the Işharat (or indications)^', the Qanun (canott medicinae), 
and other vvorks, both short and long, amounting to nearly one 
hundred; besides epistles are beautifully vvritten, such as Hnyy Ibn 
Yaqzan, Salaman and Absafi, and the Rsalat al-Tayr (epistle of the birdY 
Great profit has been derived from his vvritings. He was one of the 


1 From the life given in the Tarikh al-Hukama', and vvhich Ibn KhaUikan 
has here abıidged, İt apears Ihat one of his secvants embezzied a sum of 
money. 

2 Such seems to be the meaning of the verb but it may 

peıhaps signify: To be obliged to be carried. 

3 The Şhfa' İsa large work in eighteen volumes, on physics metaphysics 
and matliematics.—(See Catalogue of the Bodleian Libıary, Vol. U. p 581) 

4 This medical treatise has been inserted at the end of the Arabic 
editions the Qanun; pıinted at Rome, A.D. 1593. 

5 The Işharat is a treatise on logic and phüosophy. See Hajji Khalifah, 
No. 743. 

6 Pocock says in his edition of Hai Ebn Yokdhan: Elenchus, p. 3: 
"Epislolas seu libellos quosdam elegantes abeo (Avicena) composites recenset 
Ibn Chalecan: alque inter eos Epistolam Hai Ebn Yokdhan et Epielolam Absal 
et Epistolam Salaman. (Pocock should have said Epistolam Salaman et Abasal; 
Hajji Khalifah mentions a vvork bearing this title.)" Dubito an hae tre (duae) 
epistolae fuerini, an una quae trium islorum historiam contineret, ut haec no* 
tri aulhoris ad ipsius imitationem composita." The doubt here expressed by 
Pocock I am unable to resolve. 

7 There is a senonce in the autograph vvhich İs omltted by de Slane 

(Cont. On page 237) 
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philosophers of the Muslims. There exists some poetry composed by 
him; among the rest, the follovving piere on the soul*: 

"İt descended upon Ihee from the İofty station {heaven); a dove 
rare and uacaptured, curtained from the eyes of evcry knovving 
(creature); yet 'tis it vvhich is manifest and never vvore a veil*. It came 
to thee unvviUingly, and it may perhaps be unvviUing to abandon thee, 
although it complain of its sufferings. It resisted (af firsi) and would 
not become familiar, but when it vvas in friendly union (with the body), 
it grew accustomed to the desert vvaste {the tvorld). Mcthinks it then 
forgot the recollections of the protected park {heaven) and of those 
abodes vvfûch it left with regret; but when, in the spiral descent, it 
arrived at the centre of its circle in tl»e terrestrial {tvorld), it was united 
to the infirmity of the material (body)^ and remained amongst the 
monuments and prostrate ruins* It hath now forgotten the 
rememebrance of the protected park and vveepeth vvith tears vvhich 
flovv and cease not, tiU the time for setting out tovvards the protected 
park approacheth; tiU the instant of departure for the vast plain {the 
spiritual world) dravveth nigh. It then cooeth on the top of a İofty 


and which nıns thus. He vvas nonoured by kings and 'Ala al-Din Ibn Kakuyah 
confeıred a robe of honour on him and he vvas held in high esteem.—Ed. 

This is probably the same work vvhich is mentioned in the Tcrfth al- 
Hukama' under the tiUe of al-Shabakat vtas 'l-Tayr (the net and the bird); it vvas 
perhaps a mystical treatise, descriptive of the bırd detained in the net {the body). 

1 This liftle piece, of vvhich only some iU-joined fragments are here given 
by Ibn Khallikan. is founded on the Sufl doctrine that the soul pre-existed 
in Union vvith the Divinity, that it comes dovvn reluctarıtly from heaven to 
be United to the body, and that it retums after death to the happy seat it 
left. The poet rcpresents the soul metaphorically by a dove, and his images 
and expressions are bonovved from the pastoral poetry of the ancient Arabs. 
It vvould require a long commentary to elucidate the aÜusions and mysöcisms 
vvith vvhich it abounds, but such a task is inconsistent vvith the duty of mere 
translator. An edition of this poem vvith some adcUtions, and the verses 
ananged in a different order, has been given vvith a translation by von 
Hammer Purgastall in the Wiener Zeitschrift for 1837, No. 94. 

2 This probably means that the existence of the soul, although not to 
be perceived by the senses, is yet too manifest to leave any doubt. 

3 This verse runs literally thus: So that vvhen it vvas United by the h 

(*) of its hubut descent) »vith the m f of markaz {centre) 

In the terrestriab then the th i. of thaqil {heatıy material) vvas attached 

to it, ete. The spiral form of. (», represents its desecent, the form of the 
'f' . indicated the Central point to vvhich it tended; the vvord 12 signifıes 
hiprmily; it is also the name of the first letter (th) in the vvord (the 

material body) I have given the sense of the verse as I undersfand it; but it 
may most lİkely contain some mystic iUustions above my comprehension. 

4 He means the vvorld, vvhich is a pUce of desolation. 
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{p'mnacle of lıcaven); (for knovvledge can exalt ali vvho vvere not exalted); 
and it has con^e to the knovvledge of every mystery in the universe, 
vvhile yet her tattered vest hath not been mended*. Its descent vvas 
prcdestincd, so that it might hear what it had not heard; but why 
then did it descend from the high and lofty (heazKn) to the depth 
of the lovv and humble (earih)? If God sent it dovvn by a decision 
of his vviU, his motive is concealed from the intelligence of man. (IV/ıy 
dili il descend) to be vvithheld from the spacious, exalted summit 
(heuven) by the course net (o/ Ihe body), and to be detained in a cage? 
İt is Uke a flash of lightning shining över the meadov/, and 
disappearing as if it had never gleamed." 

The foUovving lines are attributed to him, but I am unable to vcrify 
their origin: 

'Take one meal each day, and avoid food tül your food be 
digested. Preserve vvith çare the seminal liquid; it is the vvater of life, 
to be poured into the vvomb." 

Two verses mentioned by al-Shahrastani in the beginning of the 
Nilıayat al-Iqdam, and vvhich we here gjve are attributed to Avicena: 

"l have roamed through all these memorials, and glanced my 
eyes through these monuments^ and I have only seen vvretches clasp 
their beards vvith the hand of despaü-, or gnash their teeth vvith 
remorse." 

The great merit of Avicena is vvell knovvn; he vvas bom in the 
month of Safar, A.H. 370 (August or September, A.ET. 980), and he 
died at Hamadan on a Friday, in the month of Ramadan, 428 (June 
or July, A.D. 1037); he vvas buried in that city. My shaykh Ibn al- 
Athir States in his great historical vvork {ıhe Kamil), that he died at 
Isbahan; but the first is the more general opinion. It is stated by the 
şhaykh Kamal al-Din Ibn Yunus, that the prince in vvhose service 
Avicena vvas employed, having been irritated against him, caused him 
to be iınprisoned tül he died; and he recited the foUovving verses in 
proof of his slatement: 

'T savv Ibn Sina take mankind in hatred and die miserably in a 
prison. His ğhifa'^ could not cure the misfortune vvhich befel him, 
neither could his Najal* preserve him from death." 


1 The lottered vest of the soul, or the body destroyed by death, is not 
mendcd tül the day cf rcsurrection; and yet the soul is in heaven and in the 
enjoyment of aU knovvledge. 

2 He means probably the vvorld; see the preceding piece on the soul." 

3 Or remedyi the book so called. 

4 Or preservalive; another vvork of Avicena's. 
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185 AL-HUSAYN IBN AL-DAHHAK AL-KHALP 

The poet Abu 'Ali al-Husayn Ibn al-Dahhak Ibn Vasir, generally 
knovvn by the appellation of <J-Khali' (the bberatine)/ was bom at 
Basrah; he descended from a native of Khurasan, who was an 
enfranchised slave to Salman Ibn Rabi'ah al-Bahili, one of the 
Companions of Muhammad. This author had a natural talent for 
pleasantry, but he composed equally vvell in ali the different styles 
of poetry. He was admitted into the society of the J^alifs, and enjoyed 
their intimacy to a higher degree than any other poet, with the 
exception of Ishaq Ibn İbrahim al-Nadim al-Mausili, and even by him 
he was hardly surpassed in favour. The first of the khalifs whom 
he frequented was Muhanunad al-Amin, son of Harun al-Rashid, with 
whom he became acquainted in the 198th year of the Hijrah (A.D. 
813-4), which was also the year of al-Amin's death; he then attached 
himself to the succecding khalifs, and continued to be a favourite 
with them tül the reign of al-Musta'in. He was an able poet of the 
first class, and had some diverting adventures with Abu Nuvvas al- 
Hakami. The sumame of al-Khali' was given to him for his gay smd 
ücentious humour (khala'at). Mention is made of him by Ibn al- 
Munajjim in the work called al-Kitab al-Bari', and by Abu 'I-Faraj al- 
Isbahani [d. 966] in the Kitab al-Aghani: both these vvriters quote some 
fine passages from his poetry, out of vvhich we select the foUovving 
lines: 


"Join thy cheek to mine, and thou vvilt then understand a novel 
idea vvhich perplexes intelligence; the vomal roses on thy cheeks 
render them a garden, and tears render mine a lake." 

By the same: 

"O thou vvhose looks are magic and vvhose lips are vvine! thou 
wert a tyrcint to me; and, when my patience was overcome, I revealed 
to the vvorld that thou wert the object of my love. It is however right 
that the veU vvhich conceals thee should be tom avvay; for if people 
blame my fondness, thy face vviU be my excuse.'' 

By the same: 

"l swear by my love for thee, that I vviU not tum avvay my face, 
to conceal my tears. Grief, hovvever painful, is allayed by vveeping. 
My heart, through love for thee, is too enfeebled to be broken. The 
violence of my malady hath left no roorn in me for sickness. 


* İn autograph; Abu 'Ali al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak al-Sha'ir al-Basri a 
ma'ruf bi'l Khali-Ed. 
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It İS State in the Kitab al-Aghani that Abu'I-'Abbas Thalab, the 
grammarian, (see his life no. 42) in reciting the preceding verses, 
attributed them to al-Khali', observing that there vvas not then a 
person in existence capable of cxpressing the thought so weU: 

By the same: 

Since you have been unfaithful during my absence, why act as 
the maid vvho, though sincere in her attachment, treats her lover with 
affected scom? Love me, and then trifle with my affections: or else 
reject me, and then act as one vvho loves me not. 

One of his qasidahs cantains this line; 

"VVhat a happy time* vvas that in vvhich I never spent a night 
vvithout expecting from my beloved the fulfüment of her promise 
(to visit me)". 

This poet died A.H. 250 (A.D. 864), having nearly attaincd his 
hundredth year: the Khatib says, in his History of Baghdad, that he 
vvas bom A.H. 162 (A.D. 778-9). 


186 IB AL-HAJJAJ THE POET 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ja'far 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hajjaj, the Katib and poet, vvas noted for the 
licentiousness, humour, and gaiety^ of his poetical productions. In 
this branch he vvas vvithout a riviil, and he had no predecessor in 
the style of composition vvhich he cultivated, embellished as it vvas 
by the beauty of the expressions and the easy tum of the verses. 
He celebrated the praises of the khalif al-Ma'mun,* the emirs, vdzirs, 
and men of rank: the coUection of his poetical vvorks is so great,.that 
it is generally found in ten volumes. The prevailing character of his 
vvritings is gaiety, but some good pieces of a grave cast have been 
composed by him. He vvas for some time muhtasib or police- 
magistrate^ at Baghdad, and vvas superseded, it is said, by Abu Sa'id 


1 Llterally; Mad God shed his blessing? on the time. 

2 The words • and J>» lesemble each other in thelr 

primitive and secondary significations: the primitive is leannes, and the 
secondary gaiety. 

* This name is not mentioned in the autoeraph, nor in the publisehd 
texts: they have simply j Ijjjll j •-JjhJI 

3 See note 4 undeı no. 130. 
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al-Istakhri, the Şhafi'ite doctor. His gha'zals, ot amatory pieces, are 
so weU knovvn that it is needless to insert any of them here. As a 
poet, he has been put or\ a rank with Imru 1-Qays, for each of them 
introduced an original species of composition, and, in the intervening 
tüne, none existed to equal them. The foUovving verses are a good 
specimen of his graver styles: 

"Awake, my two friends', from your slumber! slumber degrades 
the mind of the sage and ingenious. There are the Milky VVay and 
the pleiades; it is like a rivulet flowing through a garden of lilies. 

I perceive the zephyr^ arriving as the shades of rüght withdraw; why 
then should the wine-cup not arrive vvhen darkness retires? Ariste, 
and pour me out me Grecian Iiquor dravvn from 

a cask which has not been touched since the days of the Caesar! a 
püre liqııor of vvhich the povverful effect gives death to the reason 
and life to the heart." 

6y the samr. 

"People said (to me): "You pay constant court to Hamd, and 
neglect the other "princes." And I ansvvered in the words of a poet 
vvho, long before my time, has well expressed my thought^: 'The bird 
alights lohere it can pick up the grain, and the dıuellings of the generous 
are visited (by the needy)."' 

The verse* vvhich he here inserts vvas composed by Ba shsh ar Ibn 
Burd. Ibn al-Hajjaj died on Tuesday, 27th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 
391 (May, A.D., 1001), at the tovvn of al-Nil, vvhence his body vvas 
transported to Baghdad. He vvas interred near the sepulchral chapel 
of Musa Ibn JaTar* and he had directed by his vviU that he should 
be buried at the feet of that imam, and that the foUovving vvords 
shold be inscribed on his tomb: And their dog iay with his fare legs 
stretched forth at the entrance of the caveA He vvas one of the greatest 
poets among the Şhi'ites, and after his death, he appeared in a dream 
to one of his companions, and recitcd these lines on being asked vvhat 
vvas his State in the other vvorld; 


1 See page 115, note I under no. 52. 

2 The zephyr, literally the east vvind; it is higlJy clebrated by Aıabian 
poets for its mUdness. 

3 Literally; VVho obtained (that İs, vvho attained) the Ihought. 

* İn autograph, 'the third ccuplet iJLül 

4 Al-Çur'an, surah 18, verse 17. He compares himself to the dog of the 
seven sleepers; the Muslimş believe that this faithful dog vvas admitted into 
paradise vvith his masters. 
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The evil cast of my religious principles ruined the excellence of 
my poetry; my !ord ['Ali]# was displeased that I reviled the 
Companions of his Prophet*. 

Şharif ed-Rida deplored his death in a qasidah containing this 
passage: 

"They brought tidings of his death when I had stili good hopes; 
how excellent was he vvhose death was announced by these two 
harbingers.^ He was my foster-brother by friendship, and he 
possessed a poröon of my heart as if he were really my foster 
brother.^ I did not think that time could blunt the edge of that 
(cutting) tongue. I vveep for thee and for those verses, fugitives 
throughout the world, in which the words give immortality to the 
thoughts. Let time itself long deplore thy loss, for by thee was 
enlivened the spiıit of (ffty) time." 

Al-Nil is a tovvn on the Euphrates, between Baghdad and Kufah; 
it has produced a number of leamed and of eminent men. This place 
owes its origin to a canal excavated by al>Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf from the 
Euphrates to this spot, and called by him al-Nil {the Nile) after the 
river of Egypt. There were numerous vUlages on its banks. 


187 AL-WAZIR AL-MAGHRIBl 

Abu T-Qasim al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Bahram Ibn al-Marzuban Ibn Mahan Ibn 
Ba^an Ibn Sasan Ibn al-Harun Ibn Balash Ibn Jamas Ibn Firuz Ibn 
Yazdajard Ibn Bahram Jur (i.e. Gur]; (such is the genealogy of the person 
generally) known by the appellation of al-Wazir al-Maghribi {the 
Maghribite vizir). I have heard it said by many persons of erudition, 
that Abu 'Ali Harun Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Awariji,^ he in whose honour 
til-Mu‘anabbi composed the qasidah beginning thus: 


# Sce printed texl, p. 144; also see Tehran ed, p. 171—Ed. 

1 İt was quite natura], hovvever, for a Şhi'ite to levUe those Companions 
ot Muhammad who abandoned and betrayed 'Ali. 

2 See no. 25, note 1. 

3 Literally: foster-brother by milk. 

4 The Katib Abu 'Ali Harun Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Awariii {Ihe book-keepr) 
died A.H. 364 (A.D. 975) aged 66 years. He was receiver of the land tax in 
some important districts. A vvıitten collection of the traditions was made by 
him. He frequented the sodety of the Sufis and of al-Hallaj, but on discovering 
the real religious opinions of the latter, he informed the vizir Ali Ibn 'Isa and 
Abu Bakr Ibn Mujahid {of his pemidous dodfi»es).-(Al-Dhahabi'a Tarikh al~ 
Islâm.) 
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Maiden! the watchmen well knovv that thou canst not visit me 
by night, for vvherever thou art, in the darkness, Jight is there.' 

(These persons, I say, pretend) that this Abu 'Ali vvas his matemal 
ünde but, on exarnination, I discovered that he vvas a matemal ünde 
to al-VVazir al-Maehribi's father. As for al-Wazir al-Maghribi, he 
himself mentions, in his Adab al-Khawass (Instruclion for those intimate 
with prînces), that his mother vvas daughter to Muhammad Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn Ja'far al-Nu'marû, and that the al-Awariji above 
mentioned died in the month of the first Jumada, A.H. 344 
(September, A.D. 995). 

AI-Wazir al-Maghribi is the author of a dhoan containing pieces 
in verse and prose; he composed also an abridgement of the Isikh 
al-Maaliq^; the Kitab al-lnas (famillar discourses), a small but very 
instructive vvork, and a proof of the extensive information of its 
author; the Adab al-Khawass; the Kitab al-Ma^ur fi Mulahal-Khudur,^ 
ete. I read the follovving passage in a coUection of divers pieces; 

"These vvords vvere found vvritten in the handvvriting of al-Wazir 
al-Maghribi's father, on the cover of the abridgment of the Islah al- 
Manliq: 'He (my son) (may God preserve him and enable him to attain 
the rank of the Saints!) vvas bom at first davvn of day, on Sunday, 
13th Dh u T-Hijjah 370 (Jun6 A.D. 981.) He leamed by heart the 
Qur'an, a number of grammatical and philogical text-books vvithout 
the comments, and about fifteen thousand verses selected from the 
composition of the andent Arabic poets. He composed poetry, vvas 
skiUed in prose-vvriting, and surpassed ali his contemporaries in 
penmanship, in the calculation of nativities —► emd in 

algebra, vvith other accomplishments of vvhich even an inferior 
portion vvould su ffice for any Katibi and ali this vvas before he had 
completed his fourteenth year. He abridged this vvork vvith superior 
judgment; having given every explanation contained in it, and not 
omitting a single vvord {of those tohich are Iherein erplaitted)’, he changed 
also the order of the diapters as far as vvas necessary to süit the 
plan of his abridgment, and classed the matters under their proper 
heads. VVhen he had finished his abridgment, I proposed to him that 


1 That İs; By Ihy presence, thou tumest darkness into light, and thou 
wUt then be surely discovered. 

2 According lo Haj)i Khalifah, this philological vvork vvas composed by 
Abu Hanifah Ahmad Ibn Davvud al-Dinvvati, vvho died A.H. 290 (A.D. 903). 

3 This title signides literally. The memorable, ireûting of curiam-anecdoles. 
Probably a |riûlological vvork: as fail ladies are always concealed by a curtain 
or a veil, so the beauties of Arabic style are hidden under the veil of aUuston. 
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he should put it into verse, and he accordingiy began that 
undertaking and composcd a number of sheets in a single night. AH 
this was before the conıpletion of his seventeenth year; and I beseech 
Almighty God to spare him and to prolong his health." 

The follovdng is a spedmen of the vizir's poetry: 

"VVhiIst the camels were saddling for their joumey, I said to my 
mistress: PrepcU^e ali your firmness to support my abscnce. I shail 
spend, with unconcem, the best of my youth and renounce the 
pursuit of rank and fortune. Is it not a scrious loss that our days 
should pass away vvithout profit, and yet be reckoned as a portion 
of our lives?" 

By the same: 

"I look on man in this world as a shepherd by whom every 
pasture-ground is rejected, and who at last finds none to feed his 
flock. Here is water, but no herbage; there, herbage, but no water; 
and where thou seets water and herbage, that is the haunt of beasts 
of prey." 

On a handsome youth vvhose hair vvas cut off: 

'They cut off his hair to render him ugiy; jealous as they vvere (to 
save him from being admired). (In face) he vvas a morrung covered by 
the dark night (o/ his hair); they dispeUed the night, but left him the 
moming." 

By the same: 

"1 shall relate to yon my adventure, and adventures are of 
various kinds. I one night changed my bed and vvas abandoned by 
repose; teli me then hovv I sh^ıll be on the first night vvhich vvas in 
the grave?" 

As birth of Abu Yahya 'Abd al-Harnid, the son of al-vvazir al- 
Mughribi, the foUovving lines vve're addressed to the father by Abu 
'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, chief of the army Office at Cairo: 

'Tn him appears an omen of vvhich the meaning cannot esacpe 
the leamed and intelligent: seeing that the child's grandfather (jadd) 
vvas 'Ali, I said: the fortune (jadd) of the child shall be exalted (‘alî)." 

This vizir vvas a man of great shrevvdness and abilities. VVhen 
his father, unlace, and tvvo brothers vvere put to death by al-Hakim, 
the sovereign of Egypt*, he fled to Ramlah and joined Hassan Ibn 


1 See M. de Sacy's Expose de I'histoire das Druzes, tom. I. page 350. 
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Mufrij* Ibn Daehfal Ibn al-Jarrah of the tribe of Tai, who assisted 
by his Sons and cousins, had seized on that city; these he succeeded 
in inspiring with hostiie designs against al-Hakim. He then 
proceeded to Hajaz and excited the ambition of the govemor of 
Makkah, giving him hopes of overthrovving al-Hakim and conquer- 
ing Egypt. These intrigues gave great uneasiness to the prince of 
Egypt and avvoke his apprehensions for the safety of his empire. 
It vvould be too long to relate the conduct of al-Hakim under these 
circumstances, but the result was, that, by a large donadon of 
money, he gained över the family of al-Jarrah, who had already, by 
the management of the vizir, drawn to Ramlah Abu T-Futuh ai- 
Hasan Ibn Ja'far aI-'Alawi', the sovereign of Makkah, and proclaimed 
him khalif under the dtle of al-Rashid. By his unremitting efforts, 
al-Hakim succeeded in condliadng the family of al-Jarah; and Abu 
T-Futuh, being frustrated in his projects, fled to Makkah, whilst the 
vizir, to avoid al-Hakim's vengeance, retired to Traq and broke off 
his intercourse with the Jarrah family. Al-Wazir al-Maghribi then 
visited the vizir Fakhr al-Mulk Abu Ghalib Ibn Kh alf^ fKh alaf?!; but 
the Khalif al-Qadir Bi'llah, having received intelligence of the 
circumstance, and suspecting that he had come to plot against the 
'Abbasid dynast)', wrote to Fakhr al-Mulk, ordering him to expel al- 
VVazir al-Maghribi from the States of the khalifat, Fakhr al-MuIk did 
not, hovvever, withdraw his support İrom al-Maghribi; and he 
succeeded in obtaining for him al-Qadir's indul-gence. Happening 
afterwards to go dovvn from Baghdad to VVasit, he took al-Wazir al- 


• Mufanij İn autograph—Ed. 

1 He returned to Makkah and, having made his subınission to al-Hakim, 
he vvas reinstated in his govemment, and died there A. H. 430 (A.D. 1038- 
9), the forty-sixth year of his administration. Ibn Kh aldun. M.S. of the Bib 
du Roi, No. d'entrec. 2402C (fol. 44.) 

2 Abu Ghalib Fakhr al-Mulk Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn Khalf was vizir 

to the Daylamite prince Baha' ai-DawaIh and to his son Sultan al-DavvIah. His 
talents, liberality, and noble character entitled him to be considered as the 
grealest vizir who ever servcd the Buvvayh dynasty, with the exception of 
Abu "l-Fadl Ibn al-'Amid and the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad. His father was a money 
changer, and he himself underwent many vieissitudes of forune before he vvas 
raised to the vizirate. He vvas put to death A.H. 407 (A.D. 1016-7) by his 
sovereign Sultan al-DavvIah, for some reason or olher -rr —! (Al-Yafi'i's 

Miral) Abu 'I Mahasin's al-Nujum al-Zohirah.) Ibn al-Alhir says in his Kamil, 
In the year 412 the Khutbah vvas said throughout 'lraq vvith the substitution 
of Musharraf al-Davvlah's name for Sultan al-Davvlah's. The Davbmite troops 
(in the service of the latler) then obtained permission from Musharraf al- 
Davvlah to retum to Iheir homes in Khuzistan. He ordered his vizir Abu Ghalib 
to accompany them; but on arriving at al-Ahvvaz, they murdered him. I should 
suppose Ihis not to be the same person as the preceding. 
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Maghribi in his süite: during his stay at VVasit he treated his guest 
vvith every attenüon, and did not discontinue his protection tili he 
himself was put to death. Al-Wazir al-Maghribi then endeavoured to 
conciliate the khalif aI-Qadir Bi'llah and disculpate himself from the 
imputations cast upon him; in this he succeeded to a certain degree, 
and he retumed to Baghdad. Having made a short stay in that city, 
he proceeded to Mosul, vvhere he was chosen by Abu 1-Muni' 
Qirwash Mu'tamid aI-Dawlah, pirince of the 'LIqaylite dynasty*, to fiil 
the place of secretary of State, which had become vacant by the death 
of Abu 7-Hasan Ibn Abi 1-Wazir. He aftervvards directed his intrigues 
^ 5 »—i to obtain the post of vizir under the Daylanûte soverreign 

Musharraf ad-DawIah^, and he did not cease his machinations until 
that prince arrested his vizir Mu'ayyad al-Mulk Abu 'Ali. Al-Ma gh ribi 
then received. a letter from Musharraf al-Dawlah, by vvhich he was 
invited to leave Mosul and come to court; {he in consequence proceeded 
to Baghdad, luhcre Musharraf al-Dawlah Xüas Amir al-Umara') and was 
instaUed in the vizirate, but did not receive either the title of honour 
or the pelisse, neither was he ailovved to discontinue vvearing the 
durra'ah.^ He continued to fiil this Office tiU circumstances obliged 
Musharraf al-Datvlah to quit Baghdad,* vvhen they both vvent to 
Awana® and stopped with Abu Sanan Gharib Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Maqn.® VVhilst things vvere in this State, al-Wazir al-Maghribi was 
induced to quit the service of Musharraf aI-Dawlah by his 
apprehension of that prince's dissatisfaction, and he went to reşide 
vvith Abu 'I-Muni' Qirwaşh at Mosul. About this period, the dislike 


1 Oirvvash Ibn al-MuqaUad Ibn al-Musayyib succeeded his father as 
sovereign of Mosul, A.H. 391 (A.D. 1000-1). He died A.H. 444 (A.D. 1052- 
3), His history may be traced İn Abu 'I-Fida, tom U p. 603, and tom. III, pp. 
5, 51, 53, 141. For the pıonundation of his name, I have foUovved the MS 
of Ibn al-Athiı; it is found vvritten vvith the vovvel points in Vol. III, fol. 24. 
Ibn Khaldun has a long chapter on the history of the Uqaylite dynasty, (MS. 
No. 2402 C, fol. 116 verses.) 

2 See Price's Relrospecl, vol. ü, p. 269, and Abu '1-Fida's Annals, tom.III, 
pp. 51, 65, 69. 

3 According to aI-Maqrizi, the Durra'ah was a şort of vest in vvooUen 
cloth wom by vizirs Chrestomalhic, t. I p. 125). I do not understand, hovvever, 
why al-Maghribi vvas obliged to wear it consiantly. 

4 He left Baghdad through apprehension of the turbulent spirit of the 
Turkish troops, to vvhom large anears of pay vvere dovving. 

5 Avvana lay at ten parasangs from Baghdad, higher up the river,— 
{Marasid) 

6 Ibn Maqn; such is the orthography of the MSS, and of Ibn al-Athir 
in the Kamil. Mention is made of this amir by Abu 'I-Fida' in his Annals, A.H. 
411. 
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vvhich al-Qadir had bome tovvards hiın was again excited, and the 
letters vvritten (by that to Qirwaşh and Gharib respecting him, 

put him under the necessity of quitting his protector. He then went 
to Abu Nasr (Ahmad) Ibn Marwan* at Mayyafariqin/ and during the 
rest of his life, he remained with him as a guest. But according to 
another account, when he proceeded to Diyar Bakr, he became vizir 
to Ahmad Ibn Marvvan, the sultan of that province, and died in Office 
the 13th Ramadan, (October, A.D. 1027). Some say that his death 
happened 428: but the first statement is more correct. He died at 
Mayyafariqin and his body was transported to Kufah in pursuance 
of an injunction contained in his v\Ul. Therc is an anecdote on this 
subject which is too long to be related here.^ He was interred in a 
tomb near the chapel* of 'Ali Ibn 'Abi Talib; and on it the follovving 
verses were inscribed by has own directions: 

"I had long travelled in the path of error and ignorance; it was 
time for me to arrive at my joumey's end. I have repented of ali my 
sins, and this last part of my conduct may perhaps efface the former. 
After five and forty ye<us, I had hoped for longer respitc. did rot 
know that my creditor is generous." 

His son, his uncle, and his two brothers were put to death on 
the 3rd of Dhu 'I-Qa'dah, A.H. 400 Oune, A.D. 1010). 

I have read in some compilation that he was not a native of 
Maehrib (Maghribt), but that one of his ancestors, Abu 'I-Hasan 'Ali 
Ibn Muhammad, fiUed a place under govemment in that part of 
Baghdad vvhich lies on the vvest side of the Tigris (in KarJ^): and he 
was named al-Maghribi (Ihe Wes{ern) for that reason: this title then 
continued to be given to his descendants. I have also heard a great 
number of persons make the same observation, but I since found the 
follovving passage at the beginning of the vvork composed by the vizir, 
and entitled Adab al~Khawass: "Al-Mutanabbi, the poet vvhom our 


1 His life, no. 72. 

2 VVhen al-Wazir al-Maghribi felt that his death was İnevitable, he vvrote 
to ali the amirs and chiefs of his acquaintance who were (Iknng) betvveen 
Mayyafariqîn and Kufah. In these letters, he informed them that one of his 
concubines had died, and that he intcnded sending the coffın to the chapel 
of'Ali; he therefore asked their protection for the persons who accomapaniend 
ıhe body, and desired them, on no acconnt, to stop il or the escort. VVhen 
he expired, his people proceeded with his body to the place of bunal; the 
amirs thought that it was the body of the concubine, and none attempled 
to stop it on its progress. The truth was not discovered tül after his 
internment.-(lbn al-Athir). 

• Ut. neighbourhood. 
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brothers of MaRhrib cali all-Mutanabbih (the wide awake), says with 
elegance: 

"When Time was in his youth, his children came emd he made 
them happy, but we came to him his old age." 

This seems to prove that he was in reeılity a native of Maehrib. 
Further on, when speaking of al-Nabigha al-Ja'di* and his poetry, he 
makes use of the veıy same expression, when quoting this verse of 
al-Mutanabbi's: 

'Tn my body is soul which has not, like it, become decrepit; 
although grayness has ruined (the dark honours) of my face." 

His genealogy, as given at the commencement of this notice, was 
taken by me from a note in the handvvıiting of Abu 'l-Qasim 'Ali 
Ibn Munjib Ibn Sulayman al-Misri, sumamed Ibn al-Sirafi,* who 
mentions that he copied it from the handvmüng of the vizir himself. 


188 IBN KHALAVVAYH 


Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Ahmad Ibn Khalavvayh, the 
grammarian and philoger, was a native of Hamadan, but (when stili 
a youth) he went to Baghdad and frequented some of the eminent 
scholars who then inhabited that dty. Among the number were Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Ibn Mujahid al-l^qqari, Abu 'Umar al-Zahid and 
Ibn Durayd. He also leamed the readings of the Qur'an from Abu 
Sa'id al-Sirafi, and having removed to Syria, he took up his abode 
at Aleppo. He then became uıuivalled by his acquiremcnts in every 
branch of literatüre; (studmts) joumeyed to him from ali coımtries, 
and the members of the Hamdan family (tohick then reigned ot Aleppo), 
treated him vnth honour, studied under his direction, and profitcd 
by his tuition. It was he who related the foUovving (toell known) 
anecdote: "I one day went to see Sayf al-Dawlah Ibn Hamdan, and 


• In autograph: 

1 Hassan Ibn Oays, a dcscendant of 'Andı Ibn Sa'sa'ah, a member of 
the tribe of Ja'd Ibn Ka'b, and generally known by the name of al-Nabighah 
al-Ia'di, was one of the most celebrated of the poets contemporaıy with 
Muhammad. He was bom before the promulgation of Islamism, to whlch 
he became a convert, and was devoted paıtisan to 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib, on whose 
side he fought at the battie of Siffin. He died during the period in which 'Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, the anti-Khalif, ruled at Makkah. It İs to his song that 
he is chîefly İndebted for his reputation. He did not give any proof of 
possessing a talent for poetry, tili after his thijteenth year, and it vrag for this 
reason that he received the sumame of al-Nabighah. (See Chreslotnolhic, tom. 
U. p. 410,). (al-Suyti; Şharh Shatuahid al-Muthni, MS. No. 1238, (oj_ 133 ). 
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when I stood up before him, (ofter making my salutalion), he said to 
me: Sit down^ making use of the word uq‘ud, and not ijlis: from this 
I perceived that he was an amateur of philological studies* and weil 
acquainted with the secrets of the language spoken by the desert 
Arabs." 

Ibn Khalavvayh made this observation because philologers 
consider it preferable to say uq’ud to a person who is standing up, 
and ijlis to a person who is lying down or making a prostrationr 
and some of the leamed give the foUvving reason for making the 
distinction: the verb qa'da implies the idea of passing from up to 
down (and it is for this reason that a person deprived of the use 
of his limbs is called muq'ud (seated), but the verb jalis* denotes the 
action of passing from dovvn to up, (for vvhich reason it is that the 
high land of Najd is called JaLsa {the seated up) or that they say of 
a person who goes to that country: he is a jalis (sits up). It is thus 
that Marvvan Ibn al-Hakam, vvhen govemor of Medina, addressed the 
poet al-Farazdaq (in these terms). 

"Say to the idiot al-Farazdaq^: Proceed to Najd {ujlus)” if you 
obey not my orders." 

This is taken from a piece of verse relative to vvhich a long 
anecdote is related^. The foregoing observations are not here in their 

1 LitetaUy: I was avvare of his altachment to the fringe (pf the rohe) of 
philology. 

2 From this it vvould appear that thıe verb qa'da signigies to 

sit doum, and ^ 1^ jalasa to sit up. This distinction is now neglected in 
common discourse. 

* In autograph; qu'ud—Ed. 

t In autograph: jutus-Ed. 

3 Literally: Say to al-Farazdaq, (and foUy is as hateful as its name). The 
expression betvveen parentheses was used by the ancients to denole that the 
person of whom they were speaking was a blockhead. The poet al-Nabichah 
al-Dubyani has used it in this sense at the commencement of his Tıfth qasidah. 
(see Yusuf al-Şhantmari's Commentary on the Dnoan of the six Poets; MS, of 
the Bib du Rot.) 

•* In autograph; ajlis—Ed. 

4 This anecdote is given by M- Caussin de Perceval in his life of al- 
Farazdaq, Journal Asialipue, t. X1!I- pp-- 516, 517, and 518. The verse mentioned 
here by Ibn Khallikan was composed by Marwan in ansvver to that recited 
by the poet, and vvhich is mentioned in page 518 of that periodical. Ibn 
Khallikan has omitted the next verse of the piece composed by Marvvan; and 
I give it here after the Ritab al-Aghani: 

^ * ii ıji v*. 1 . 1 JuJi ^ ^ 

"Quit Medina; it is for thee a forbidden city, and go to Makkah or 
Jerusalem." 
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proper place, but discourse will nm into digression. Ibn Khalavvavh 
is author of a large philological work, entitled Kitab lays (the book 
of lays non east), which is a proof of his vast erudition; from the 
beginning to the end it is dravvn up in this manner. In the language 
of the püre Arahic race there is not [lays) such and such an expression, 
ete.; vvhence its name. He composed zdso a littie book vvhich he called 
and in the beginning of it he says: The /J is of tvventy-five 
divisions (or sorts). This treatise is composed with no inferior talent. 
He mentions in it the tvvelve imams, the dates of their birth and death, 
and the names of their mother; what induced him to speak of them 
vvas, that in deseribing the different sorts of Al (or mirage), he came 
to speak of the al (or family) of Muhammad, the Banu Hashim. His 
other vvorks are the Kitab al-Işhtiqaq (book of derivations,) the Kitab al- 
Jumal fi'l-Nahıo (the grammatical summary), a treatise on the readings 
of the Qur'an, the parsing of thirty surahs of the Qur'an, the Kitab 
al-'Aziz^, a treatise on the short and the long final alif, another on 
the two genders, one on the different kinds of alif, a conunentary 
on Ibn Durayd's poem the Macfsurah; a work (containing pieces 
deseriptive) of the lion, ete. Ibn Khalavvavh had some conferences and 
discussions vvith al-Mutanabbi at the court of Sayf al-Dawlah/ and 
vvere 1 not desirous of avoiding prolbdty, I should give an account 
of them. He composed some good poetry, and the foUovving verses 
vvere vvritten by him, as it appears by al-ThaTibi's statement in the 
Yatimah: 

"If the president of an assembly be not a man of family, he vvhom 
the assembly have chosen for president is good for nothing. Hovv 
often has it been said to me; TfVhy do I see thee on foot?' And I 
replied: 'Because you are on horseback."' 

Ibn Khalavvavh died at Aleppo, A.H. 370 (A.D, 980-1.) 


189. ABU 'AU AL-GHASSANI 

Abu 'Ali al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghassani 
(descended from the tribe of Ghassan) al-Jayyani (a native of Jaen 
in Spain) vvas a tradionist of the first authority and a philoger. He 
is Üre author of the Taqyid al-Muhmal (fixation of doubtful 
orthographies), a book in vvhich he gives the right spelling of 201 


1 This word signiües family, and mirage. I tm inclined to think that the 
latteı meaning is here intended. 

2 This svotk is not noticed by Hajji Khalifah. 
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the names of Traditionists cited in the Sihah [Sahihayn in autograph] 
of al-Bukhari and Müslim, when these names are liable to be 
pronounced erroneously; in this work, vvhich forms two volumes, he 
has treated the subject vvith no inferior talent. He vvas an able cridc 
in judging of the authenticity of traditions, and one of those great 
men of leaming vvhose labours have been useful to the public. His 
handvvriting vvas good, his orthograpy correct, and he vvas acquainted 
vvith the rare and elegant expressions of the Arabic language, and 
vvith poetry and genealogy. When teaching the Tradidons, he used 
to sit in the mosque of Cordova, and the had the most eminent 
men of that City for auditors. I have not met vvith the particulars of 
his life*, or I should mention them. He vvas bom in the month of 
Muharram, A.H. 427 (A.D. 1035); in the year 444, he began his travcis 
for the purpose of leaming the Traditions, and he died on Thursday 
night, Üıe 12th of Şha'ban, 498 (April, A.D. 1105). Jayyani means 
belonging to Jayyan (Jaen), a large dty in Sapain. Therc is another 
place of this name in the dependendes of Rayy. 

190 AL-BARI 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husayn vvas son to Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn TJbayd Allah 
Ibn al-Qasim Ibn TJbayd Allah Ibn Sulayman Ibn VVahb al-Harithi: 
this Sulayman Ibn Wahb vvas a vizir and a descendent of Harith: Ibn 
KaT) Ibn 'Amr.^ This celebratcd poet bore the sunames of al-Dabbas, 
al-Dadri, al-Bari' (Ihe pre-eminent), and al-Nadim al-Baghdadi (the 
boon-companion from Baghdad): he vvas also a leamed grammarian, 
a philologer, and a teacher of the Qur'antc readings; he possessed 
besides a good acquaintance vvith the various branches of polite 
literatüre. Great numbers profited under his tıadon, and particularly 
in the reading of the Qur'an. He descendcd from a fannily conspicuous 
in the vizirate, as his ancestor al-Qasim vvas vizir to the khalif al- 
Mu'tadid and to al-Muktafi his successor; this vvas the vdzir who 
poisoned Ibn al-Rumi, as vve shall relate in that poet's life; 'Ubayd 
Allah, the father of al-Qasim, had been already vizir to al-Mu'tadid; 
and as for Sulayman Ibn VVahb, his celcbrity is such that it is needless 

1 I hoped to have found some further particulars respecting al-Ghassani 
in ıhe Silah or gift, Ihe celebrated biographical dictionary composed by Ibn 
Başhkuvval, and of vvhich a copy is preserved in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris. His life is indeed given İn that vvork, but I perceived that 
Ibn Khallikan had already extracted from it every interesting fact. 

2 This 'Amr vvas son of TJUah d» Ibn Khald Ibn MaUk Ibn TJdad, 
the descendant of Kahian. 
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to speak of him here; we sheıU merely refer the reader to his vvork. 
Al-Bari was gifted with diversified talents and İS that author of some 
good works, such as compositions in the lofty style' an poetical 
pisces. He was an intimate companion and friend of the Şharif Abu 
Ya'la Ibn al-Habbariyah, and the pleasantries which passed betvveen 
them are most amusing It happened that al-Bari' entered 

•nto the service of a certain amir and made the pilgrimage to Makkah; 
on his retum, the Sharif went, at different times, to see him, but 
did not find him at home; he in consequence addressed to him a 
long qasidah, in which he reproached him for his conduct, and hinted 
that the place vvhich he had obtained caused him to disdain his old 
acquaintance. This poem begins thus: 

"O son of my affection! but alas, how far (estrangcd) from me 
is the son of my affection; This place of authority, obtained since my 
departure, has altered the (kind) looks (vvith vvhich he önce received 
me)." 

I should give this piece here, vvere it not for the ribaldry and 
obscenity of some passages. It vvas ansvvered by al-Bari' in a long 
epistle containing also some indeUcate expressions, and beginning 
thus: 

"The Şharif Abu Ya'la's letter has arrived, and it has met vvith 
as kind a reception as vvould be given to himself. I received it vvith 
a heary vvelcome, and I applied it to my eyes and to my cheek.^ I 
broke the seal and found—vvhat think you of honey mKed vvormood? 
Kind reproaches tinctured vvith bittemess, such as he betler deserved: 
foUy and seriousness: false accusations against me vvho have 
committed no erime, and blame such as nearly consumes my heart. 
He pretends that ha came to vösit me many times, and that I refused 
to admit him: may he never meet vvith a foul repulse! Cease then 
to accuse the place I fiil, and lay not the fault on my pilgrimage; can 
a person, {frank) like me, effect condescendence or disdain?^ I implore 
you, by Allah! teli me hovv you can perceive that I forget you or that 
my affection is altered? Such as you see me, vvhether aeting as 
an'amil* or a vdzir to a prince, or passing troops in revievv, I am stili 
that libertine ikhalV) vvhom you knevv, and vvhom you yet might easily 


1 Composiliors m the lofty siyle; this is not the literal translalion, but it 

expresses the sense tolerably weU, ihe origianl vvord is vvhich means 

rare or slrange expressions, such as are used by the Arabs ol the desert, but 
uninielligible for tovvns-people. 

2 In sign of honour. 

3 Literally: An mihiest solutio dedignations aut constrictio ejus? 

4 See note 3, under no. t84. 
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recongnize.* VVhen a handsome (girl) is true to (her promise and visits) 
me, thal day is my holiday, (as if) the prince himself came to my 
house. Were I in the garden of etemal happiness and you in the fire 
of hell with Haman/^ do you think I could forget you? were my head 
endrcled vvith a diadem and you a prisoner in chains, could I fell 
indifferent for you? I fulfil manifold my promised affection to you, 
but you do not repay my friendship. (Do you reproadı me) because 
I am solely devoted to one single person among men, the first among 
the generous: one who has spared my self-respect the humiliation 
of (soticiting succour from) the vile, and has loaded me with unbounded 
favours? I desire no more: I let my days glide smoothly avvay, and 
adopt the maxim of keeping vvithin bounds. And you I am not too 
proud to beg; but where are the generous men whose bounty I 
implore?" 

We shcill confine ourselves to the foregoing citation, as the qasidah 
from which it is taken contains obscene passages not fit to be given, 
and others unsuited to our purpose. 

The foUowing piece is by the same author: 

'T have lost my self-respect^ from having long solidted the 
favours of a man devoid of self-respect. I sent to him a statement 
of my misery, would that I had died before I sent it. His gifts brought 
me no honour, and I could hardly recover from his contumelious 
treatment. Death is better than (lo live in) an age when men of talent 
must hold out their hands to blockheads." 

Al-Bari' was bom at Baghdad on the lOth of Safar, A.H. 443 (A.d. 
1061), and he died on Tuesday, 17th of the latter Jumada; some say 
the first, A.H. 524 (AprU, A.D. 1130). 

Dabbas means a maker or seler of dibs* 


1 Literally: VVhose country you might know were il even by the manner 
in vvhich his camels ruminate. This seems lo be a proverbial expression, but 
I have not been able lo find it in al-Maydani. Il may be, hovvever, thal I have 
misundeıstood the vvords, as the last hemistich of the verse many very weU 
signify: Who, as thou knowest, is easily pleased, were İt even wilh a flask 
of muddy wine. 

2 Haman was the chief minisler of Pharaoh. The Qur'ttn says: "Verily 
Fir'avvn and Hamna were sinners." 

3 Literally: I have spenl the water of my face; see note under no. 49. 

4 The inspissated juice of the ripe grape is much used by the nalives 
(of Apippo). It is named dibs, and has much the appearance of coarse honey, 
bul is of a fİ'mer consistence. Il is brought lo town in goat-skins and retailed 
in small quantities in the bazars, serving for the common people iı«lead of 
honey. (Russell's Aleppo, Vol. 1. p. 82, quarto edition.) 
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Badri signifies belonging to eJ-Badriyah, a part of Baehdad so 
called, and in which al-Bari' resided; for which reason he obtained 
ihis sumame. 


191 AL-TUGHRAI 

Abu Isma'il al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al- 
Samad, sumamed al-'Amid (or 'Amid al-Davılah, pillar of the State), 
Fakhr al-Kuttab {the ghry of the Katibs ),^ Mu'ayyad al-Din {sustained 
in religion), and generally kııown by the name of ai-Tughra'i, vvas a 
celebrated munşhfi and a native of Isbadan. He possessed great 
talents, a subtIe genius, and surpassed ali his contemporaries in the 
art of composing in prose and verse, Al-Sam'ani speaks of him in 
the Kitab al-Ansab under the article, munşhi, and after making his 
eulogium, he gives an extract from one of his poems descriptive of 
a wax-light, and States that he vvas put to death in the year 515 (A.P. 
1121-2). Al-Tughra'i has left behind him a divjan (or colİection) of good 
poetry, and one of his finest pieces is the qasidah entitled the Lamiyat 
al'Ajam,^ vvhich he composed at Baghdad in the ye«u- 505 (A.D. 1111- 
2). İn this j>oem he describes his ovvn situation and complains of the 
time in vvhich he lived. It begins thus: 

"My strength of mind has preservcd me from frivolity, and I vvas 
adomed by my talents, though decked vvith no other omament." 

This qasidah, vvhich consists of more than sixty verses,^ contains 
every beauty of style® and is the very essence and exceUence of 
poetry; it is too long to be gjven here, but it is generally knovvn and 
in the hands of the pubhc.* 

One of his sentimental pieces is as follovvs: 

"O my heart: vvhat hast thou to do vvith love? It is long since 
indifference had settied in thee, and since the lover's ardour has been 
restrained. Dost thou not feel pleasure in repose, novv that those 
vvith vvhom you passed round the cup of buming passion have 

1 Se« note under no. 10. 

2 Munşhi, a person employed by govemmenl to dravv up State papaers. 

3 This poem is vvell knovv to European readers, having been repeatedly 
published, but the edition given by the Ulustrious Pocock is decidedly the best. 

4 Fify-nine in the printed editions. Pn the autograph; sixty couplets.] 

5 In Arabic see note 2, under no. 190. 

* In the printed lexts (Cairo and Tehran eds) the entire qasidah in 
reproduced—Ed. 
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recovered their reason? The zephyr fell into langour and revived 
again, but from the malady of vvhich thou complainest, no deliverance 
can be hoped. I behold the vvavering of the lightning flash, and the 
heart witl^ my bosom wavers and beats.' 

By the same: 

"Eyes! treasure up your tears; it vviU surely come, the threatened 
moment of separation (from my beloved). If tomorrovv ünite (us) lovers, 
shame then be on the eyes vvhich have not been fatigued vvith 
vveeping."^ 

Abu T-Ma'ali mentions al-Taghra'i in his Zinat al-Dahr and dtes 
some fragments of his poetry; he is also spoken of by (Abu T-Barakat 
Ibn al-Mustawfi], in his History of Arbela, vvho says that he acted 
for some tüne as vizir in that city; and the katib Tmad al-Din States, 
in his history of the Saljuqs, entitled Nusrat al-Fatrah vva TJsrat al- 
Fitrah, that cd-Tughra'i vvas styled al-Ustad (the master) and that he 
was vizir at Mosul to the Saijuq sultan Mas'ud Ibn Muhammad; 
"VVhen this princc," he continues, "gave battie to his brother the 
sultan Mahmud near Mamadan, he vvas defeated, and among the first 
prisoners taken, vvas the ustad Abu Isma'il, Mas'ud's vizir. Nevvs of 
this circumstance vvas brought to Kamal al-Mulk* Nizam al-Din Abu 
Talib 'Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Harb al-Sumayrami, the vizir to Mahmud, 
on vvhich Shihab al-Din Asa'd (vvho vvas then deputy tugftrfl-vvriter 
to al-Nusayr the kitab), made the remeu'k that the man, meaning the 
ustad, vvas an atheist; and the vizir here observed that atheists should 
be put to death. Al-Tughra'i vvas thus slain unjustly; they dreaded 
his superlor abilities, and put him to death on this pretext, vvithout 
having any regard for his personal merit. This vvas in A.H. 513 (A.D. 
119-20)." But other accounts assign his death to the years 514 and 
518. He vvas then aged upvvards of sixty years, and in his poetry 
are found these tvvo verses, composcd on a nevv bom son vvho had 
been brought to him, and vvhich indicate that he had then attained 
his fifty-seventh years: 


1 In »he poems of the ancient Arabs, the lover frequent]y descıibes his 
joy in vvatching the Lightning, vvhich presages a fertUising shovver to the plains 
vvhere his mistress dvvells. See the Divvan İnmı'a! Qays, p. 93, notes Al- 
Tushra'i here reproduces that idea, vvhich vvas quite classical; and says that 
the lighting makes him think of his mistress, and that tLıis recoUection causes 
his heart to beat. 

2 Because true ioveıs should be alvvays vveeping vvhen separated. 

* In autograph: Kamal Nizam al-Din Abu Talib 'Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Harb 
al-Sumayram. 
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"This littie One has come in my old age; it rejoices my sight, but 
increases my pensiveness; a lapse of seven and fifty years vvould 
make impression even on a rock." 

How long he lived after composing these verses, God knows 
best. The vizir al-Kamal al-Sumayrami was killed on Tuesday, the last 
day of the month of Safar, A.H. 516 (May, A.D. 1122), in the bazar 
(suq) of Ba gh dad near the Nizamiyah college; it is said that he fell 
by the hand of a black slave who had belonged to al-Tughra'i*, and 
who slew him to revenge his master's death. Tughra'i means a 
Tughra-vvriter; the Tughra is the flourish vvritten with a broad-nibbed 
pen, at the beginning of (officiat) papers, över the Bismi'llah, and 
containing the tiües of the prince from whom the document 
emanates. Tughra is a Persian word. 

Sumayrami means belonging to Sumayram, a town between 
Isbahan and Shiraz, on the extreme liııût of the Isbahcin district. 


192 IBN AL-KHA23N THE KATIB 

Abu T-Fawaris al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali al-Husayn, generally known 
by the appellation of Ibn al-Khazin the kaüb, was the first copyist 
of his time: he surpassed ali others by the quantity of his 
transcriptions, having made five hundred copies of the Qur"an some 
of a compact form and some of a folio size. He composed also some 
good poetry, of vvhich we may dte the following spedmen: 

'Tortune torments him v^^ho pursues her, but the man of 
prudence despises the vvorld and enjoys repose. The prince who 
obtaiıu her delusive favours must at last be contented with a shroud. 
He gathers wcalth with pain, and with pain he leaves it after'him. 
My only wish is to feel assured that I shall meet Ged. I detest the 
world, and why should I love it, since its gifts are lethargy (fo the 
soul)? It has not endured for any man before me; why them this çare 
and sadness?" 

The historian Muhammad Ibn Abi T-Fadi ('Abd al-Malik) al- 
Hamadani says, in his suplement to the Tajarib al-Umam of (Ibn) 


1 Ibn al-Alhir, İn his Annals, notices the death of al-Tudhra'i, and says 
that he composed some alehemieal works vvhich have been the nıin of many. 
One of these vvorks, entitled Sirr al-HOcmah (the secret of philosophy), and 
containing a commenlary on a tratise of Jabir Ibn Ha)^ar • entitled Al-Rahmûh 
(mrrey), is in the Bib, du Roi, fonds Asselin. 
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Miskawayh,' that Ibn al-Khazin died suddeıüy in the month of Dh u 
1-Hijjah, A.H. 502 0>Jy/ A.D. 1109), and the Sharif Abu Ma'tnar al- 
Mubarak Ibn Ahmad al-Ansari States that his death took place on 
Monday night, and that he was buried the next day, Tuesday, the 
26th of the above month. 


193 ABU 'ABD ALLAH THE SHIT 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Zakariya, sumamed al-Shi'i (the Şhi'ite), was the assertor of the 
rights^ of 'Ubayd Alltih al-Mahdi, the ancestor of the (Fatimid) 
sovereigns of Egypt. His revolt in Maehrib is a celebrated event, and 
works have been specially composed on that subject. We shall give 
an account of some of his proceedings in the life of “Ubayd Allah 
al-Mahdi. 

Abu 'Abd AUah the Şhi'ite, a native of San'a' in Yaman, was one 
of those orafty men who knevv how to regulate their conduct so as 
to obtain their ends; for he entered Ifriqiyah alone, without money 
and without men, yet by his unrenûtting efforts, he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of that kingdom and expeLling its sovereign 'Abu 
Mudar Ziyadat Allah, the last of the Aghlabid princes, who fled to 
the East and there died. The history of these events would be long 
to reiate. When he had established the affairs of al-Mahdi on a solid 
foundation, and reduced the country under his authority and made 
it ready for his reception, al-Mahdi set out from the East, but being 
unable to join the Şhi'i, he proceeded to Sijilmasah, where he was 
discovered and throvvn into prison by the sovereign of that dty, al- 
Yasa', the last of the Midrar, dynasty. Abu 'Abd Allah the Şhi'ite' 
having marched thither, delivered him from confinement and placed 
the supreme authority in his hands. Abu T-'Abbas Ahmad, the Şhi'i 
elder brother, then arrived and reproached him for what he had done: 
"How!" said he to the Şhi'i, "you were master of the country, and 


1 According to Hajji Khallfah Abu 'Ali Ahmad Ibn Miskavvayh, the 
aulhor of the Tajarib cl-Umam, oı experience of nations, died A.H. 421 (A.D. 
1030). Abu “I-Faraj gives a short account of him in the Hisloria Dynastiantm, 
p.216 of the translation. 

2 The assertor of the hghts; UteraUy: The eslablisher of the mission. 
Mention has been already made of the missions established for political 
purposes. See note 9. under no. 10. A fuU account of Abu 'Abd AUah's 
proceedings vviU be found in Made Sacy's Expose dt 'I-histoire dts Dnızes, t. 
I. p. 237. 

In autograph Abu T-Mu'ammar—Ed. 
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uncontroUed arbiter of its affairs, yet you have delivcred it över to 
another, and consent to remain in the rank of an inferior!" By a 
repetition of such discourses, he induced his brother to repent of his 
conduct, and to meditate treason, but al-Mahdi's apprehensions were 
avvakened, and he subomed persons who murdered them both at 
the Scune time. This event happened in the middle of the latter 
Jumada, A.H. 296 (February, A.D. 911), at al-Raqqadah, between the 
two castles.* 

Şhi'i is the denomination given to the partisans of the imam 'Ali 
Ibn Abi Talib. Raqqadah was a tovvn in the dependendes of 
Qayrawan in Ifriqiyah. As for Ziyadat Allah, mention is made of him 
in these terms by al-Hafiz Ibn 'Asakir, in his history of Dîunascus: 
"Abu Mudcır Ziyadat Allah Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn İbrahim Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aghlab Ibn İbrahim Ibn SaUm Ibn 'Iqal Ibn 
Khafajah: this is Ziyadat Allah the less*, the last of the princes 
descended from al-Aghlab al-Tamimi. He came to Damascus in the 
year 302 (A.D. 914-5), on his way to Baghdad, after his defeat in 
Ifriqiyah and the loss of his kingdom." He then says at the end of 
the artide: 

"I have been informed that Ziyadat Allah died at Ramlah, in the 
month of the first Jumada, A.H. 304 (November, A.D. 916); he was 
buried at Ramlah, and his grave having sunk in, it was covered över 
(tvith boards) and left so. He was descendant of cd-Aghlab Ibn 'Amr 
al-Mazini al-Basri;^ 'Amr had been appointed govemor of Maghrib 
by al-Rashid. on the death of Idris Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib. He continued in Maghrib tili his 
death, and had for successor his son, al-Aghlab, vvho was succeeded 
by his descendants, tül at last the authority devolved to this Ziyadat 
AUalı." 

His genealogy is again given in the life of 'Ali Ibn al-Qatta'; there 
is some sUght difference between it and that mentioned here by Ibn 
'Asakir and I have set them down just as I found them. Another 
historian savs: 

"Abu Mudar Ziyadat Allah Ibn Muhummad Ibn İbrahim Ibn al- 


1 Betw«en the two castles; perhaps the author means the place called 
al-Qasr al-Qadim (the old eastle) and al-Raqqadah. Ibn Khaldun merely States 
that he was slatn at al-Qasr (the eastle). lİıe Two castles are mentioned by 
at-Nuwayri, MS. No. 702, f. 28 v, but he does (not?] say where they lay. 

* In original Arabic (Ziyadat Allah, the junior]-Ed. 

2 This and what (ollows is quite erroneous; Ibn 'Asakir must have been 
very badly in(ormed respeeting the origin and history of the Aghlabltes. 
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Aghlab died at Raqqah: his body was bome in a bier to Jerusalem 
and there interred in the year 296 (A.D. 908-9). A space of five yeiırs, 
nine months, and hfteen days elapsed from the time of his accession 
tiU he abandoned QayTaw«ın, when (his genered) İbrahim Ibn al- 
Aghlab was defeated by Abu Abd Allah al-Sh'i. On leaming this 
event, he packed up his wealth, and taking with him the prindpal 
ladies of his harem, he left Raqqadah during the night. İbrahim Ibn 
al-Aghlad was then prodaimed sovereign. The Aghlabid dynasty 
reigned two hundred <ınd tvvelve years, five months, and fourteen 
days". 

Such is the summary of these evcnts which it would be too long 
to relate in fuU.* 


194 ABU SALAMAH HAFS AL-KHALLAL 

Abu Salamah Hafs Ibn Sulayman al-Khallal al-Hamdani was a 
Client, by enfranchisement, to al-Sab' (a branch of the great tribe of 
Hamdan), and vizir to Abu l-'Abbas al-Saffah, the first of the 'Abbasid 
Khalifs. Abu Salamah was the first person under the 'Abbasids who 
received the name of vizir and was publicly addressed as such; for 
this appellation vgas not knovvn before, eiüıer under the Umayyad 
dynasty or any other. Being versed in literatüre an skilled in politics 
and govemment, his conversation was both amusing and instructive, 
for vvhich reason Al-Saffah took pleasure in his sodety. He possessed 
a large fortune, having follovved the profession of money-changer at 
Kufah; and he spent great sums in support of (the cause of) the 
'Abbasids. He went to Khi urasan for that object v/ith Abu Müslim 
to second him, and he there called^ the people to support the cause 
of İbrahim, al-Saffah's brother. VVhen Ibraldm vvas put to death at 
Harran by Marvvan Ibn Muhammad the last of the Umayyads, the 
cali was made in favour of al-Saffah, and Abu Salamah became 
suspected of a leaning tovvards the descendants of 'Ah. VVhen al- 
Saffah on his accession to the Khahfat, nominated Abu Salamah as 
vizir, he stili retained some doubts of his fidehty; and it is said that 
he sent to Abu Müslim in Khurasan, informing him of Abu Salamah's 


1 In my translation of al-NuwayTİ's history of Maghrib. wUl be found 
a fuller account of the Aghlabid dynasty. 

2 The da'wat or cali vvas an Invitatlon to espouse the party 

of the person who pretended to be the true imam, and vvho, as such, claimed 
spiritual and civil authority över the MusUms. The ea\l vvas made by those 
agents or missionaries du'at, of vvhom mention has been made in note 9, under 
no. 13. 
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evil intentions, and urging him to put him to death. But according 
to another account, it was Abu Müslim who discovered the viziı^s 
perfidy, and informed al-Saffah, by letter, of the drcumstance, 
advising him at the same time, not to let him live. This, however, 
the khalif refused to do, saying: "That man has spent his wealth 
in our service and has hitherto served us faithfully; vvherefore we 
pardon him this slip." On perceiving al-Saffah's \mwillingness to 
foUovv the counsel given him, Abu Müslim sent a band of men to 
lie in wait, duıing the night, for Abu Salamah, who used to pass 
the evening in conversation with the khalif. VVhen the vizir was 
retiring home unaccompanied, the assassins set upon him and cut 
him down \vith their swords; this was at al-Anbar, the khalif's Capital; 
the next moming the public said that he had been murdered by the 
Kharijites. This event happened four months after the accession of 
al-Saffah to the khalifat: he had been proclaimed khalif on the eve 
of Friday, 13th of the latter Rabi' A. H. 132 (November, A.D. 749). 
VVhen cil-Saffah was informed of his death, he pronounced this verse: 

'To heU with hin^ and those who resemble him; we should regret 
that, in any point, he escaped our vengeance."* 

It is stated in the History of the Vizirs,^ that Abu Salamah was 
murdered in the month of Rajab, A. H. 132 (February or March, 
A.D. 750). He was styled the vizir of the family of Muhammad. The 
following lines were composed on his death by Sulayman Ibn al- 
Muhajir al-BajalL 

"Crimes are sometimes rejoiced at, but joy vvere fitter for that 
vvhich you disliked. The vizir has perished, the vizir of the family 
of Muhammad, and one who detests you now fills his place."^ 

Abu Salamah was not a jduillal (vinegat-maker), but his house in 
Kufah vvas situated in the Street of the vinegar-makers, and he used 
to'sit with them as neighbours; it vvas for this reason that he received 
the sumame of al-j^allal. 


1 This verse is not reconcilable with what is stated above of al-Saffah's 
indulgence tovvards Abu Salamah. 

2 Hajji Khalifah mentions several wotks bearing this dtle. 

3 This piece seems intended as a reproach to ai-Saffah; the poet gives 
him to understand that he should not rejoice at the murder of Abu Salamah, 
and that it had been better for him to have allovved him to live, although 
he disliked him. A devoted friend to the family of Muhammad had perished, 
and vaas now replaced by a man who detests it; meaning Kh alid Ibn Barmak, 
sprung from a race of fire-v>forshippers. 
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Hamdani means belonging to Hamdan, a great tribe in Yaman. We 
shall speak of Sabi' in the life of Abu Ishaq al-Sabi'i. 

Philologers disagree respecting the derivation of the vvord rvizarat 
(vizarate): some derive it from zvizr, a burden, because the vizir 
reUeves the prince from the burden of affairs; this is also the opinion 
of Ibn Qutaybah; but others say that it comes from wazar a mountain, 
to vvhich people fly for refuge from danger. According to this, the 
vizir is One to whom the spiritual or temporal prince has recourse, 
and to whom he betakes himself for advice; üîis is the opinion of 
Abu Ishaq al-Zajja). 


195 HAMMAD IBN ABI HANIFAH 

Abu Isma'i! Hammad, son of the imam Abu Hanifah al-Na'man 
Ibn Thabit. follovved the sect* established by his father, and was 
highly venerated for his holy life. His father, in dying, had in his 
possession a great quantity of precious objects in gold, silver, ete., 
vvhich had been confided to his çare, and the proprietors of vvhich 
vvare, some absent, and the others, orphans under age. Ali those 
objects vvere brought by Hammad to the qadi that he might receive 
them, but he refused to accept them, saying that they could not be 
in better hand than those in vvhich they then vvere. On this, Hammad 
begged of him to vveigh them and set dovvn the vveight in vvriting, 
so as to the disengage Abu Hanifah's responsibility, "and then," said 
he, "you may do as you please." The qadi consented, and passed 
some days in vveighing these deposits; but vvhen he had done, 
Hammad vvas not to be found, neither did he quit his place of 
concealment tiU they had been given in çare to another person. His 
son Isma'il vvas qadi of Basrah tili replaced by Yahya Ibn Ak^am. 
I have read in the history of Abu Hanifah that 

vvhen the qadi Yahya Ibn Aktham arrived at Basrah, Isma'il Ibn 
Hammad left the city and vvas accompanied by him to some distance, 
and the people implored blessings on Isma'il, saying; "You abstained 
from our vvealth and from our blood;" to vvhich Isma'U rejoined: "and 
from your sons;" making a sarcastic allusion to the suspidons vvhich 
had been cast on Yahya's character. The follovving fact is related by 
Isma'il: "One of our neighbours, a heretic' nniller, had tvvo mules, 
vhich he called Abu Bakr and 'Umar; a certain night he received 

• : School vvould be a be «er 

rendering of maiihhah than sect.—Ed. 

1 Literally: a Rafidi; a name given to ali the Shi'i seets. 
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a kick from one of thee arümals and died, and my grandfather Abu 
Hanifah said, 'vvhen he heard it; 'See into it, for I suspect that it vvas 
the mule he calied 'Umar by which he vvas kilJed.'"* and this vvas 
found to be the case," 

Hammad dicd in the month of Dhu 'I-Qa'dah, A.H. 176 (February 
or March, A.D. 793). We shall give the life of his father. 


196 HAMMAD AL-RAWIYAH 

Abu 'I-Qasim Hammad Ibn Abi Layla Sabur (or Maysarah) Ibn 
al-Mubarak Ibn 'Ubayd al-Daylami al-Kufi (descended from a native of 
Daylam and born at Kufah) vvas Client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe 
of Bakr Ibn VVa'iI, and is generally knovvn by the sumame of al- 
Ravviyah {the narrator). Ibn Qutaybah mentions in his Kitab al-Ma'arif 
and Tabaqat al-Shu'ara' that Hammad vvas Client to Muknif, son of 
Zayd al-lbıavl. of the tribe of Ta'i, the Companion of the Prophet. 
Hammad vvas one of the best-informed of men respecting the days, 
or adventures of the desert Arabs, their history, poetry, genealogy, 
and idioms; and according to Abu Ja'far Ibn {Muhammad) al-Nahhas, 
it vvas he vvho United in one coUection the seven long poems (or 
Mu'allaqahs). The princes of the Umayyad family treated him vvith 
marked preference and honour; they invited him to visit them, and 
vvhen he vvaited on them, they gave him tokens of their favour, and 
questioned him respecting the adventures and Sciences of the desert 
Arabs. Being one day present at a public audience given by the khalif 
al-Walid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, he vvas asked by that prince in vvhat vvay 
he merited the sumamed of al-Ravviyah, and he retumed this ansvver; 
"Because I can recite the poems of every poet vvhom you, O 
Commander of the faithful! have ever knovvn or heard of; and I can 
rehearse moreover the compositions of many poets vvhom you vviU 
acknovvledge that you did not knovv, neither did you hear of; and 
no one can quote to me passages of ancient and modem poetry 
vvithout my being able to teli the ancient from the modem. AI-Walid 
then asked him hovv much poetry he knevv by heart, and Hammad 
replied: "A great deal (more than / can telt); but I can recite to you, 
for each letter of the alphabet, one hundred long opens rhyming in 
that letter, vvithout taking into count the short pieces; and ali that 
letter, vvithout taking into count the short pieces; and ali that 
composed exclusively by poets" vvho lived before the promulgation 

1 The severity of the Kh alif 'Umar againsı infidels >s well knovvn. 

* In aulograph; "vvho lived in the days of jahiliyah besides the poets of 
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of Islamism." On this al-Walid told him that he intended to make 
a trial of his talent, and he ordered him therefore to begin his 
recitations. Hanunad commenced, and continued tül the khalif, 
having grown fatigued, vvithdrevv, after leaving a person in his placc 
to verify the truth of the assertion and hear him to the last. In tiiat 
sitting, he recited two thousand nine hundred qasidahs by poets «vho 
flourished befoe Muhammad, and al-WaIid, on being informed of the 
fact, ordered him a present of one hundred thousand dirhams. The 
foUovving anecdote is related in the Durrat al-Ghaunuas by Abu 
Muhammad al-Hariri, the author of the Kilab al-Maqamat: 

"Hammad al-Rawiyah said': I attached myself exclusivcly to 
Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik whüst he was khalif and his brother Hisham 
used to treat me harshly for that reason. On the accession of Hisham/ 
I apprehended his resentment, and remained in my house during 
a year vvithout stirring out, unless privately to visit a trusty friend. 
Not hearing any one mention my name during that year, I took 
confidence and went out one day to say me [Jum'ah] prayers in the 
mosque at Rusafah,^ vvhen I was suddenly accosted by tvvo soldiers 
of the poliçe guards, vvho said: 'Hammad! ansvver the summons of 
the Amir Yusuf Ibn 'Umar al-Thagafi.' (Yusuf was then govemor 
of 'Irag). And I said to myself: This is the very t!,ing I 
dreadcd. I then asked thern permission to go home to my family and 
bid them an everlasting adieu, after vvhich I should accompany them, 
but to this they refused positively to accede; and I delivered myself 
up into their hands. I was then brought before Yusuf Ibn 'Umar 
in his audience hali, named al-Ahmar (Ute red), and having made him 
my salutation he retumed it and handed me a letter, containing these 
vvords: In the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement: Hisham. the 
servant of God and the Commander of the faithful, to Yusuf Ibn 
'Umar al-Thagafi. When you have red this, send a person to bring 
you Hammad vvithout putting him in fear, and give him five hundred 
dimrs vvith a Mahrah^ camel, so that he may arrive at Damascus in 
twelve days. I took the money, and looking out, I savv a camel ready 
saddled, on vvhich I mounted and set off. Tvvelve nights aftervvards 
I arrived at Damascus, and alighted at the door of Hişham's palacc, 
vvhere I asked admittance. I vvas let in, and I found him in a large 
hail paved vvith marbie, each flag of vvhich vvas separated from the 


1 This anecdote is giveıı in the extract from the Durrat publishcd by 
M. de Sacy in his Anthologic Grammalicale. See page 107. 

2 See De Sacy's Anthlogie, page 147, 

■ 3 Mahra vvas a province in south Arabia, celebrated for ils breed of 
camels. 
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other by a band of gold: Hisham vvas seated on a red earpet, dressed 
in red silk and per^med vvith musk and amber. I saluted him, and 
he retumed my salutation, and told me to draw near, on which I 
vvent up and l^sed his foot. I then remarked two slave-giris, the 
like of vvhom I had never before seen; each cf them wore double 
ear-rings, and in each ear-ring were two effulgent pearis. 'How art 
thou, Hammad?' said he, and how is thy health?; 'VVelI, Commander 
of the faithful', I replied. TDost thou know,' said he 'why I sent for 
thee?' 'No', said I. ' I sent for thee', said he, 'on account of a verse 
vvhich came to my mind, and the author of which I do not know." 
I asked to hear it, and he recited to me this line: 

'One day, they calied for their moming draught, and a mind 
came, bearing a ewer.' 

■That verse,' said I, 'belongs to a qasxdah by 'Adi Ibn Zayd al- 
'Ibadi'.* He then ordered me to redte it, and I began: 

'From the very davvn of moming, the friends, who blame my 
conduct, say; VVilt thou never retum to reason? They blame me for 
the love' I bear you, O daughter of 'Abd Allah! you vvho hold my 
heart enchained! They censure me so often on your account, that 
I doubt vvhether those who reproach me be enemies or friends.' 

I continued then tiU I came to these verses: 

'One day, they calied for their moming draught, and a maid 
came, bearing an ewer. She held it out to be filled vvith vvine bıight 
as the eye of a cock, and clarified by the filter; rough ÜU mixed vvith 
vvater, but, vvhen mixed, delicious to the taste of the drinker. On 
its surfacc floated bubbies, like rubies vvhich, as it vvas poured out, 
received fresh lustre. With it vvas then mbced the vvater of the clouds, 
no stagnant, foul, nor troubled vvater' Here Hisham vvas in an ecstacy 
of delight and said, 'Bravo!'" 

Some other drcunvstances eıre novv mentioned in the nturation; 
for instance, that the khalif told the slave-girl to pour out a drink 
{of turne) for Hammad, vvhich she did: this hovvever, is not true, for 
Hisham never drank vvine; it is therefore unnecessary to repeat them^ 
The prince then told me," continued Hammad, "to ask for vvhat I 
liked. 'May I ask for it,' said I, 'be it vvhat it may?' 'Yes;' he replied. 
I then asked for one of the slave-giris, and he gave them both to 


1 The life of 'Adi Ibn Zayd, tra-slated frotn the Arabic of the Kitab al- 
Aşhani, will be found in the joumal MiatU,ue. 

2 The anecdote wiU be found entire ın the Anthologic Grnmmalicale. 
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mCy vvith vvhat they vvo'e, and ali that bclonged to thcm" l-lisham 
then lodgcd Hammad in his palace, and the rıext moming hc sent 
him to a dvvelling vvhich had been prepared for him, and in vvhich 
he found the tvvo slave-girls vvith ali they possessed, and ever thing 
vvhich he required. He then prolonged his stay, and rcccived one 
hundred thousand dirhams from the khalif. 

Such is the story as rclatcd by al-Hariri; but the fact could not 
have happened vvith Yusuf İbn ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, for it vvas not İte, 
but ^alid Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Qasri (see his life, no. 204), vvho 
govemed 'Iraq at the time; this rcsulls from the dates of Khalid's 
appoLntment and removal, and the nomination of Yusuf. Hamınad's 
adventures and the aneedotes related of him are very numerous. He 
vvas bom A.H. 95 (A.D. 713-4), and his dcath took place in the year 
155 (A.D. 772): Some say, hovvcver, that he dicd during the khalifat 
of al-Mahdi, vvho vvas inaugratcd on Sunday, 6th Dh u 'I-Hijjrah, A.H. 
158 (October, A.D. 775), and vvho died on the eve of Thursday, the 
23rd Muharram, A.H. 169 (August, A.D. 785), at a village calJed al- 
Ra dhdh in the dependcncies of Masa baçlhan;* a fact fr> vvhich 
Marvvan Ibn Abi al-Hafsah^ alludes in the follovving verses: 

“The noblest tomb after that of Muhammad, the prophet 

of the true direetion, is a tomb at Masabadhan. I vvonder hovv the 
hand vvhich fiilcd it vvith earth did not lose its fingers!" 

The death of Hammad vvas lamented in the follovving verses by 
the poet sumamed Abu Yahya Muhammad Ibn Kunasah,^ but vvhoso 
real name vvas 'Abd al-A'la Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Khalifah Ibn Nadiah 
Ibn Unayf Ibn Mazin Ibn Dhuvvaybah Ibn Usamah Ibn Nasr İbn 
Qu'ayn; 


1 Masabadhan or Sirvvan, a tovvn in Persian 'Iraq. (Abu 'I-Fida'.) 

2 M de Sacy has given a short account of this poet in the Cbreslomathic, 
tom. III, p. 318. 

3 The poet surnamcd İbn Kunasah and respccling vvho real names fireat 

uncertainty prevails, vvas a member of the Arabic tribe of As'ad, and born 
at Kufah, A.H. 123 (A.D. 740-1). From that place he removed to Baghdad. 
vvhere he settlcd. He had studicd under the most eminent philologers of the 
school of Kufah, and learned by heart the poems and pieccs of c1oqucncc 
composed by the tribe of As'ad. He vvas a sisters's son to the celcbrated 
ascetic, İbrahim Ibn Adham Died at Kufah, the 3fd Shavvvval, 

A.H, 207 (Fcbruary, A.D. 823), The Fihrist gives the titles of thrve of his vvorks; 
onc treats of the influcnce of the stars on the vvealher, Kttah al-Attv'a; 
another on the ideas usually reproduced in poetry; and the Ihird on the 
poet al-Kumayfs plagiarisms from the Qur'aıı and olher sources. {Fihrist, 
fol, 98). 
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"Could precaution suffice against death, precaution had saved 
thee from what befel thee. May Gcxl have mercy on thee, trusty 
friend! the sincerity of vvhose affection was never suJlied. It is thus 
that tiıne works ruin; by it knowledge is destroyed and the memorials 
of history are effaced." 

Hammad possessed but a slight acquaintance with the true 
genius of the Arabic language, and it is said, that having leamed the 
Qur'an by heart from a vvritten copy, he mistook the pronundation 
of upwards of thirty words (harf).^ 


197 HAMMAD 'AJRAD THE POET 

Abu 'Amr (or Abu Yahya) Hammad Ibn 'Amr Ibn Yunus Ibn 
Kulayb waE a native of Kufah, or of VVasit by some accounts, and 
a Client by enfranchisement to the famüy of Suwat a 

descendant of 'Amir Ibn Sa'sa'ah.^ This Hammad, who is better 
knovm by this sumame of 'Ajrad, vvas a celebrate poet and one of 
those, called Mukhadrams who flourished under the Uma 3 ^ad and 
the 'Abbiasd dynasties. He did not, hovvever, attciin his reputation 
tül after the accession of the 'Abbasids; before that, he had been a 
boon companion to the Uma 3 ^ad prince eıl-Walid Ibn Y«ızid. 

and it was only in the reign of al-Mahdi that he 
went to Baehdad. 'Ali Ibn al-Ja'd^ relates as foUovvs: "In the reign 
of al-Mahdi, the foUowing persons ceıme to Baehdad: Hammad 'Ajrad, 
Muti' Ibn Uyas al-Kinani*. «md Yahya Ibn Ziyad. They stopped in our 
neighbourhood and were in tolerabel for their wickedness and 
profligacy." Hammad 'Ajrad vvas a poet of a superior order; he and 
Ba shsh ar Ibn Burd composed satires of flagitious nature, one against 
the other; the pieces vvhich he made on Ba shsh ar abound in 
originality of thought, but their indecency vviU not aUow me to insert 
cmy of them. Ba shsh ar vvas so much aımoyed by Hammad, that he 
composed on him these lines: 

"On going to his tribe, you vviU find his door locked®, and it is 


1 See note 13, under no. 144. 

2 See Eichhom'e Monumenta Hist. At. Tab. VB. 

3 'AH Ibn al-)a'd, a hapz, a tradibomst a rnavlû to the family of Haşhim 
and a native of Baehdad, died A.H. 230 (A. D. S44-5), aged ninety six years. 
During the last sixty years of his life, he fasted eveıy second day. (Al-YaB'i; 
AI-Dhahabi. Tabaqat al-Huffaz.) 

4 See note 4, under no. 185. 

5 He locked his door to avoid giving hospitality to the strangers who 
might arrive. 
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only by lying conceaied that you can meet him. Ask Abu Yahya how 
he can obtain glory, he vvho has taken an oath against every generous 
deed." 

The foUowing verses also were made on him by Ba shsh ar. 

"An excellent man that Hammad, did he but adore his Lord and 
say his prayers. His face is pale’ from drinking wine, but on the day 
of judgement, that vvhiteness shall become biack."^ 

He was an aiTow-maker by trade; some say, hovvever, that he 
foUovved no profession, and that it vvas his father who made arrovvs, 
Gay and witty in his humour, licentious in his conduct, he was 
suspected to be a zindiq^ in rehgion. It is related that an intimacy 
subsisted betvveen him and an eminent imam vvhose name it is not 
right to mention, and that they aftervvards quarrelled; he then leamed 
that the imam spoke of him contemptuously, on which he vvrote him 
these Unes: 

'Tf you cannot complete your devotions vvithout reviling me, go 
toil with restless animosity before friends and strangers. Yet for a 
long time you gave me a good character, although I persisted in 
disobedience to God's law; it was in those days vvhen we passed 
something about in leaden ewers.^ 

By the same: 

"You svvore, (my friendly monitor,) that if I again became love's 
prisoner, you vvould blame me no more, but strive to excuse me. 
But what annoys me in you is this; you give counsel vvithout being 
aware that you know not {the person whom 1 love)." 

The poetry and the adventures of Hammad 'Ajrad are well 
knovvn. He died A.H. 161 (A.D. 777-8). (Accounts vary as to the manner 
and time of his death). Some say that he vvas a native of VVasit, and 
that he vvas put to death, as a zindiq, outside the gate of Kufah, 
by Muhammad Ibn Sulayman Ibn 'Ali, the govemor J-U of 

1 Literally: tuhile ( J-Ed. 

2 ' That is; he wUl be punished as an infidel, See al-Qur'an, surah 3, verse 

102 . 

3 Zindûj, synonymous vvith atheist. 

4 That something vvas vvine, and they drank it out of leaden evvers lest 
it should be seen. 

[In Tehran ed. (p. 182) it is added on the authority of Ibn Qulaybah that 
the imam relfered lo vvas Abu Hanifah. It vvould hovvever be absured to think 
that he drank vvine, and had intimacy vvith a confırmed zmdû;.]—Ed. 
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Basrah, in the year 155 (A.D. 772). Others State that as he was going 
from al-Ahwar to Basrah, he died on the vvay, and was buried on 
a hiU near the spot. By another account, his death is placed in the 
year 168 (A.D. 784-5). VVhen Ba shsh ar Ibn Burd, vvhose life has been 
already given (no. 110), was put to death' in the Batihah, his body 
was removed and interred in the tomb of Hanımad 'Ajrad, and the 
following lines were inscribed on the grave-stone by Abu Hisham al- 
Bahili, who happened to pass that vvay: 

'The blind foUovved the naked {'ajrad), and they therefore sojoum 
in the same abode. They are both in the hands of Malik* and in hell; 
infidels go to hell. The regions of the earth said: How unvvelcome 
to us is the neighbourhood of Harrunad and Ba shsh ar!" 

He received the sumame of 'Ajrad from the foUovving circum- 
stances: VVhen a boy, he was playing on a very cold day, quite naked, 
vvith some other children, and an Arab of the desert, who was 
passing by, said: "My boy! you 2 u:e "ajrad." This vvord means naked. 

Mukhadram, or mukhadrim, is a term generally employed to 
designate a poet who, like Labid, al-Nabighah al-Ja'di, and others, 
lived before and after the promulgation of Islamism. It is somehmes 
made used of in a more general sense, and applied to poets vvho 
flourished under two different dynasties. (Arabs of the desert) have 
been heard to pronounce this vvord muhadram and muhadrim (and their 
ezample is a good authority). 


198 ABU SULATMAN AL-KHATTABI 

Abu Sulayman Hamd Ibn Muhammad Ibn İbrahim Ibn al- 
Khattabi al-Busti vvas a jurisconsult, a philologer, and a traditionist. 
He is the author of some clever vvorks ■■ such as the 

Gharib al-Hadith (ezplanation of the difpcult ezpressions found in the 
Traditions Mulutrttmad); Ma'alim al-Sunan (the distinetitte marks of the 
Traditions), being a commentary on the Sunan, or body of Traditions 
compiled by Abu Da'vvud; the A'lam al-Sunan (signs of the Traditions). 
containing an explanation of al-Bukhari's coUection of Traditions: the 
Kitab al-Slıahah^: a treatise on the object of prayer 


* In autograph and printed texts; 'VVhen al-Mahdi had Ba shsh ar killed. 

1 Malik is the name of the angel vvho guards hell. 

2 This vvord is pointed differently in each manuseript, and the vvork 
itself is not noticed by Hajji Khalifah. I suspect that not being able to read 
the title, he omitted it. İn the authograph MS. it is vvritten 

-UviJI in autographJ-Ed. 
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a vvork in vvhich he coırects the mistakes of Traditionists 
ete. VVhen in lraq, he leamed the Traditions 
from Abu 'Ali al-Saffar, Abu Ja'.'ar al-Razzaz, and others, and his own 
authority was cited for Traditions by al-Hakim* Ibn aJ-Bayy', 'Abd al- 
Ghaffar Ibn Muhanunad al-farisi, Abu '1-Qasim 'Abd Al-Wahhab Ibn 
Abi Sahi al-Khattabi. ete. (Al-Tha'libi) mentions him in the Yatimah, 
and gives the follovving verses of his composition: 

'Tt is not the pains of absence, but the vvant of a sympalhizing 
friend, vvhich is the greatest affliction man can suffer. I am as a 
stranger to Büst and its people, yet Büst is my birthplace and the 
residence of my family." 

He gives also as his, the fragments vvhich follovv: 

"Man may find a refuge from the most ferocious beasts, but there 
is no refuge from the vvickedness of men. How many have escaped 
the lion, and yet you vviU not see one man uninjured by another." 

"Be indulgent, and exact not the vvhole amount of that vvhich 
is your due. Spare the unfortunate; for the gererous man never 
requires fuU payment. Avoid excess in every thing and keep a 
medium; efforts vvell direeted, are fortunate in their commencement 
and their end." 

Other verses of his are quoted by the same author. 

Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi was the Ibn Sallam' of his time for 
leaming, philology, rigid devotion, and fear of God; he resembled 
him also as a professor and an author. He died at the tovvn of Büst, 
in the month of the first Rabi', A.H. 388 (March, A.D. 998). 

Khattabi is derived from the name of his ancestor al-Khattab: but 
some say that he vvas descended from Zayd Ibn aJ-Khattab^ for vvhich 
reason it vvas that he bore this sumame. Busti means belonging to Busi, 
a vvell-vvatered and vvooded dty in Kabul ^ betvveen 

Herat and Ghaznah. Some persons have been heard pronounce Abu 
Sulayman's name of Hamd as if it vvere Ahmad, but in this they are 
vvrong. Al-Hakim Ibn T-Bayy' says; 'T asked a native of Büst, the 
doctor Abu 'I-Qasim al-Mazaffar Ibn Tahir Ibn Muhammad vvhether 
Abu Sulaman's name vvas Ahmad or Hamd, some persons having 
said it vvas Ahmad; to vvhich he replied that he heard Abu Sulaymzm 


• In autograph; yd 

1 The life of Abu 'Ubayd al-Qasiın Ibn Sallam is given in this vvork. 

2 See note 1. under no. 112. 
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himself say: 'Hamd is the name by which I vvas called, but as pcople 
vvrote it Ahmad, I gave it up. 'Abu 'I-Qasim said also; He recited 
to me these verses of his own composition: 

"VVhilst you live, flatter ali men, for you are in the abode of 
deceit. He who knovvs my dvvelling, and he vvho knovvs it not, vviU 
soon be seen with repentance for their companion."' 


199 HAMZAH IBN HABIB AL-ZAYYAT 

Abu TJmar al-Hamzah Ibn Habib Ibn 'Umarah Ibn Isma'il a native 
of Kufah, and a Client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of 'Ikramah 
Ibn Rab'i al-Taymi, is more generally knovvn by the sumame of al- 
Zayyat. He was one of the seven readers of the Qur'an and had Abu 
'I-Hasan al-Kisai for a pupil; he himself had been taught to read the 
Qur'an by al-A'mash. The appellation of al-Zayyat (the oil-man) vvas 
given to him because he used to transport oil from Kufah to Hulvvem, 
and bring back cheese and vvalnuts. He dieo at Hulvvan A.H. 156 
(A.D. 772-3), aged seventy-six years. 

Hulvvan is a city at the fcu-ther extremity of Babylonian Traq, on 
the borders of Persian Iraq {Bilad al-Jabal, in autograph]. 


200 HUNAYN IBN ISHAQ AL-TBADI 

Abu Zayd Hunayn Ibn Ishaq al-'Ibadi, the celebrated physidan, 
vvas the most eminent man of his time in the ait of medidne. He 
possessed a perfect acquaintance vvith the language of the Yunanis 
(Greeks), and it vvas by him that the vvork of Euclid vvas translated 
into Arabic. Thabit Ibn Qurrah,’ vvho came after him, cleared up the 
difficulties of this vvork and put it into better order t '> 
This vvas also the case vvith the Almagest # and the 

greater part of those books, composed in Greek by physidans and 
philosophers, vvhich have been rendered into Arabic. Hunayn vvas 
the most iaborious of ali those vvho vvere engaged in Üds business 
of translating; some vvorks (it is true) vvere executed by others. Were 
it not for this, persons unacquainted vvith Greek could have derived 
no benefit from such vvorks, and it is certain that those vvhich remain 


1 The sole merif of the original lines consists in alliteration. 
• In autograph: notice has been given earlier. See no. 125. 
t Plolemy's weU-known vvork on astronomy. 
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untranslaled are useless except to him who understands that 
language. Al-Ma'mun was particularly arodous to havc books of this 
kind tumed into Arabic, vvritten out and corrccted; before him, Ta'far 
and other membcrs of the Barmak family had encouraged the 
undcrtaking, but the efforts of al-Ma'mun were much morc successful 
than theirs. Hunayn himself composed a great numbcr of useful 
treatıses on medical subjects. The life of his son Ishaq has been 
already given (no. 85). I ha ve read in the History of the physicians 
Li'JijU.l that Hunayn went to the bath every day after his 

ride, and had water poured on himself; he vvould liıen come out, 
wrappcd up in a bed-gown, and after taking a cup of wine vvith a 
biscuit, lie down, and someömes fail asleep, tili such time as 
perspiration should cease; he vvould then get up, bum perfumes to 
fumigate his person, and have dinner brought in; this consisted in 
a large fattened puUet stevved in its gravy and cake a of bread tvvo 
hundred drachms in weight: after supping the gravy and eating the 
fovvl and the bread, he took a sleep, and on awaking he drank four 
pints (rat/)* of old wine; if he felt a desire for fruit freshly gathered, 
he took Syrian apples and quinces. This was his habit tili the end 
of his life. He died on Tuesday, 7th Safar, A.H. 260 (December, A.D. 
873). 

In the life of his son, the meaning of the word 'Ibadi has been 
already given. 

The Yunanites were physicians who lived before the time of 
Islamism; they vvere sons of Yunan,^ the son of Yafith {Jephet), the 
son of Nuh (Noah). 


201 IBN HAYYAN 

Abu Marvvan Hayyan, a native of Cordova, was the son of Kh alaf 
Ibn Husayn Ibn Hayyan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hayyan Ibn Wahb Ibn 
Hayyan; this last was a slave enfranehised by the emil (and Spanish 
Umayyaid prince), 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Mu'avviyah Ibn Hisham Ibn 
'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan. This Ibn Hayyan is the author of the vvork 
entitled Kitab al-Muqtabis fi Ta'rM al-Andalus (the bock of him who desires 
information respeeting the history of Spain), and forming ten volumes: 
he composed also, on the same subject, the Kitab al-Mubin (the 


* If we read ît as ritU it might mean four coups of wine, which is more 
probable-Ed. 

1 Yonan is most probably an altered form of lonla. 
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discloser)* in sixty volumes. Abu 'Ali al- Gh assani spcaks of him in 
these terms: 

"He was a man advanced in age, profound in knowledge, 
eminent by his information in polite literatüre wherein he was deeply 
versed, the standard-bearer of history in Spain, the most elegant 
vvTİter, and the ablest composer on that subject. He was an assiduous 
disdple of the şhaykh Abu 'Amri Ibn Abi 'I-Hubab,^ the grammarian 
and pupil of Abu Ali 'I-Qali, eınd Abu 'I-'Ala Sa'id [Ibn al-Hasan al- 
Rab'i]* al-Baghdadi, vvhose vvork, the Fusus, he got by heart under 
this tution. He leamed also the Traditions, and I heard from him 
this One: ’To felicitate, fhree (days) after the occurrence of a fortunate 
event, is to make Ught of friendship; and to offer consolation, three 
(days) after a misfortune, is to encourage iU luck, to coıre'. He died 
on Sunday, 27th of the first Rabi' A.H. 469 (October, A.D. 2076), 
and was buried, on the same day after evening prayers,^ 

in the cemetery of al-Iiabad (the suburb). He vvas bom in 377 (A.D. 
987-8)." 

Al-Chasstıni calls hinrı a fdthful historian, and Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhatnmad Ibn Ahmad Ibn 'Avvn^ mentions him in these terms: "Ibn 
Hayyan spoke with elegance and vvrote vvith predsion; he never 
intentionally admitted a fzılse statement or narration into his history. 
After his death, I had a dream in vvhich I saw him come towards 
me; and I rose up and made him my salutaion, vvhich he retumed 


1 For the title of this work, I foUovved the orthography of my 

mansuscripts and of Hajji Khalifah's Bibliographical Dictionary, but the 
autogıaph manfuscript wıites it al-Matin, 

2 Abu ‘Umar Ahmad Ibn 'Abd al-Aziz Ibn Faraj Ibn 'Abi 'I-Habib the 
grammarian and native of Cordova, was the favourite pupU of Abu 'Ali al- 
Qali. His information in the Sciences of philology, grammar, history and the 
Traditions placed him in the first rank among the most eminent of shaykhs, 
and he merited general esteem by his piety and virtue. He died at Cordova 
on the eve of Friday the 30th of Muharram, A.H. 400 (September , A.D. 1009), 
aged nearly ninety years. He vvas buried the next day in the Rusafah cemetery, 
and the funeıal service vvas said över him by the Qadi Ahmad Ibn Zikvvan. 
He drevv his origin from the Berber tribe of Masmuda. (Um Bu5hkuwal's Silat.) 

• As in autograph—Ed. 

3 Literally: After the 'asr' See note 11, under no. 141. 

4 Abu 'abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn 'Awn al-Ma'aBri, bom 
at Cordova, A.H. 440 (A.D. 1048-9), vvas celebrated as a Trad-'tionist and a 
jurisconsult; pious and humble, he avoided society and passed most of his 
time in prayer at the great mosque of Cordova; and ardently devoted to the 
study of the different branchcs of Science, he spared no pains in augmenting 
his libraty and searching for rare books. He died A.H. 512 (A.D. 1119) (Ibn 
Başhkuunl's Silat.) 
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in smiiting. ] then said to him: 'VVhat has thy lord done to thee'* 
To which he ansvvered; 'He has had mercy on me.' 'And the history,' 
said I, 'vvhich you vvrote: did you repent of 'It is true/ he replied, 
'I repented of it, but the Almighty received my excuses with kindness, 
and pardoned me.' 

Mention is made of Ibn Hayyan by Abu 'Abd Allah al-Humaydi 
in his Jidhıuat al-Muqtabis, and Ibn Başhkuvval in his al-Sila], 


■t 

202 KHARIJAH THE JURISCONLULT 

Abi( Zayd Khariiah Ibn Zayd Ibn Thabit al-Ansari was one of the 
seven jurisconsults of Madinah; in the life of another of them, Abu 
Bakr Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman, we have given two verses vvhich contain 
the namcs of al) Ihese doctors (see no. 114). Khariiah was a tabi'i,^ 
of high eıninence; he vvas a child in the latter days of the khalif 
Uthman, and his father Zayd Ibn Thabit^ vvas one of the greatest 
among the Conıpanions of Muhammad. The Prophet said, in speaking 
of Zayd; The most skilful among you in calculating the shares of 
property to vvhich heirs are entitled is Zayd {afradukum Zaydu), 

Khariiah died at Madinah, A.H. 99 (A.D. 717-8), or 100. It is 
mentioned by Muhammad Ibn Sa'd (Katib] al-Waqidi, in his Tabaqat, 
that Khariiah said: "I had a dream and methought I built up a flight 
of stairs containing feventy steps, and vvhen I had finished, it fell 
dovvn, and I anı novv in my seventieth year;" and that very year he 
did. al-Zuhri has given Traditions on his authority.® 


1 The usual question in such cases. 

2 His historv vvas merely a vvordly book, and such composilions mighl 
not be acceplabie in the eyes of God. 

3 See note 2, under no. 3. 

4 See note 2. under no. 148. 

5 The Tahaqat al-Fuqa)ta gives a short notice on Knarijah containing some 

facts not mentioned by Ibn Khallikan, for vvhich reason it may find a place 
here: 'Abu Zayd Khariiah Ibn Zayd Ibn Thabit, one of the seven jurisconsults 
of Madinah, vvas an imam vvhose authority and eminence were universally 
admitled. He died al Madinah, A.H. 100, aged seventy years. As a mufti he 
gave opinions on points of lavv; hc drevv up also bonds and cor.veyances and 
vvas consulted on questions relative to the division of inherited property, such 
as houses, date-trees, and money •" This last vvord may perhaps 

here signify flocks. 
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203 KHALID TON YA2ID THE UMAYYAD 


Abu Hasbim Khalid Ibn Yazid Ibn Mu'avviyah Ibn Abi Sufyan 
al-Umavvi {member of the Umayyad family), was the most leamed of the 
tribe of Quravsh in ali the different branches of knovvledge. He wrote 
a discourse on chemistry and on medicine, in which Sciences he 
possessed great skill and solid infoımation, and {on tuhich) he 
composed some epistles vvhich show his profound 

instruction and superior talent. He leamed the art (o/ chemistry) from 
a Greek monk {al~Rahib al-Rumi), vvhose name was Maryanus, and 
he treated of it in three episües, one of which contains the relation 
of vvhat passed betvveen Maryanus and himself, the manner in vvhich 
he leamed the Science, and the enigmatical allusions employed by 
his master. On this art he composed nurrıerous pieces of verse, both 
long and short, vvhich testify his abilities (as a poet) and his capacity 
(as a chemist); besides vvhich he vvrote some good poetry on other 
subjects, as, for instace, the follovving: 

'The bracelets vvhich omament the ankles of other females, play 
loosely around the leg; but I see that the bracelets of Ramlah move 
not, neither doth her heart. I love the family of al 'Avvvvam for the 
love I bear her, an for her sake, I love her matemal uncles of the 
tribe of Kalb." 

The poem from vvhich these verses are taken is of considerable 
length; there is an anecdote told about Ramlah and 'Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Marvvan, vvhich is so vvell knovvn that I abstaûv from relating it.* 


1 Ramla elait Tılle de Zobayr Ibn Elavvvvam Ibn Khouvvaylid et d'Oumm 
Errebab, femme Kelbite; elle etait soeur-germaine de Mossab Ibn Zobayr. 
Ramla fue d'abord epouset par un Coraychile nomme Othman fils d'Abdallah 
donl elle eul un fUs nomme Abdullah Ibn Othman qui devint I'epoux de 
Soucayna fille de Hossayn fils d'Ali. Apres la defatte et la mort d'Abdallah 
Ibn Zonayr, qui disputait le califat a Abdelmalik fils de Merwan, Khalid fils 
de Yazid ayant ete. en pelerinage a la Mekke, dont Hadjadj etait gouvereur, 
y epousa Ramla alors venue. Soucayna se montraît fort indocile a son mari 
Abdallah fUs de Ramla. Un jour Ramla se present a au calife Abdelmelik, se 
plaignit vivement de!' humeur de Soucayna et dermadna au calife qu'ü 
employat son authoıite pour la rendre plus soumise a son mari. Abdelmalik 
refuse et dit; "Quc veux-tuy faiı? "Oest Soucayns "fille de Housayn. Que ce 
soit Soucayns, repliqua Rami, je la vaux been. My famille (la maison de 
Khouvvavlid) a donne le jour a la plus noble fille (Fatima), un meri (Elavvvvam) 
a la plus iUustre femme (Safiyya fille d'Abdelmottatib), une femme (Khadidja) 
al'homme le plus eminent (Mahomet), que la famille de Soucayna (la maison 
(e Haehim) puisse se giorifier d'avoir produits. Abdelmelik, surpHs de sa 

(Cont. on page 275) 
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Khalid had a brother called 'Abd Allah, who came to him one day 
and complained that he had beetı trcated with contempt and insult 
by al-Walid, son of 'Abd al-Malik. Khalid went immediately to 'Abd 
al-Malik. [and VValid was there]' and said: "Commander of the 
faithful! al-Walid, the Commander of the faithful's son, has treated 
his cousin 'Abd Allah with contempt and spoken disdainfully of 
him." 'Abd al-Malk reflected a moment, and then held up his head 
and said: "Verily kings, when they enter a City (by force), waste the 
same and a base the most povverful of the inhabitants thereof, and 
so will these do."* To this Khalid replied: "And vvhen we resolved 
to destroy a city, we commanded the inhabitants thereof, who lived 
in affIuence, (to obey our Apostle); but they acted comıptly therein: 
vvherefore the sentence vvas justly pronounced against that (city); and 
we destroyed it with an utter destruction"^ "Is it of 'Abd Allah that 
you are speaking?" sîiid 'Abd ed-Malik; "by Allah! he came into my 
presence just novv, and he did not öpen his mouth to utter a single 
fault of language." 'Ts it of cil-Walid that you are speaking?"^ retorted 
Khalid. 'Tf al-Walid speak badly," replied the j^alif, "his brother 
Sulayman does not." "And if 'Abd Allah speak badly," answered the 
other, "his brother Khalid does not." Here al-Walid said: "Be sUent, 
Khalid! for, by Allah! you are not counted as one of the caravan or one 
of the troop."* "Hearken, O Commander of the faithful!" said Khalid; 
and tuming then towards al-Walid, he addressed him thus: 'Tie upon 
thee! and who more than I is of the caravan and the troop? My 
grandfather Abu Sufyan commanded the caravan,® and my grand- 
father 'Utbah Ibn Rabi'ah commanded the troop. Hadst thou spoken 
of littk sheep and littie mountains, and Ta'f, and said: 'God have mercy 
on 'Uf^mcm!* we had acknowledged that thou wast in the right." 


fierte, lui dil: "Ramla, je vois qu' Orwa fills de Zobayr m'a trompc a ton egard 
(en m' enggeant a per-mettre lon mariage avec Khalid). n t'a donne au 
contraiıe un avis un^, reprit Ramla; car tu as tue mon frere germain Moss 
b, et Orwa pensait avec raison que (sans le üen que mu'unil maintenant a 
ta famille) je saurais me venger de toi." (Aghani IV, f. 35 vo et 36.) Note 
communicated by M. Gaussin de PercevaL 

* As in autograph-Ed. 

1 A!-Qur'an surah 27, verse 34. 

2 Void., surah 17, verse 17. 

3 AUuding to al'VValld's weU-known importance of püre Arabic, See Abu 
'-Fid's Annals, A.H. 96. 

4 A proverbial expression, signifying, That is none of your business, 
you are not considered as one of us or of our family. 

5 At Badr in A, H. 2. 

6 This wül be expUined further on. 
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This requires some explanation: the caravan was that of the 
Oııravsh. which Abu Sufyan was conducting from Syria vvhen the 
blessed Prophet marched out with his Companions to seize on it; the 
news of this reached the inhabitants of Makkah, and they went forth 
to defend the caravan, having at their head 'Utbah Ibn Rabiah. On 
reaching the Muslims, the combat of Badr ensued. Abu Sufyan and 
'Utbah were both ancestors to Khalid: Abu Sufyan by the father's 
side, and 'Utbah by the mother's for Hind, TJtbah's daughter, vvas 
the mother of Mu'avviyah, Khalid's grandfather. The vvords littie sheep 
and littie moutıtains, ete. are an allusion to al-Hakam Ibn Abi'-T-'As, 
the grandfather of 'Abd al-Malik, who had been banished to Ta'if 
by the blessed Prophet; he there kept a flock of sheep and took refuge 
in a littie mountain called al-Karmah, where he remained, tiU 
'Uthman, on his accession to the khalifat, recalled him; for al-Hakam 
>vas 'Uthman's ünde. It is said that the blessed Prophet [had] 
authorised 'Uthman to do so as soon as he came to power. Numerous 
ancedotes are related of Khalid, but what is here given may suffice. 
He died A.H. 85 (A.D. 704). 


204 KHAUD IBN 'ABD ALLAH (AL-BAJALI] AL-QASRI 

Khalid al-Qasri, sumamed Abu Yazid and Abu T-Haytham also, 
vvas son of 'Abd Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn Asad Ibn Kurz, a descendant 
of the tribe of Bajilah through that of Qasr. Ibn al-Kalbi mentions 
him in the Jamharat al-Nisab, (and traces up his genealogy) thus: Khalid 
Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Yazid Ibn Asad Ibn Kurz Ibn 'Amir Ibn 'Abd Allah 
Ibn 'Abd Şhams Ibn Ghamghamah Ibn Jarir Ibn Şhiqq Ibn Sa'b Ibn 
Yashkur Ibn Ruhum Ibn Afrak Ibn Afsa Ibn Nudhavr Ibn Qasr Mahk 
Ibn 'Abqeir Ibn Anmar Ibn Araşh Ibn 'Amr Ibn al-Ghavvth Ibn Nabt 
Ibn Malik Ibn Zayd Ibn Kahlan Ibn Saba Ibn Yashjub^ Ibn Ya'rub 
Ibn Qahtan. 

Khalid vvas appointed govemor zr" of Arabian and Persian 
'Iraq [the tvvo Traqs in autograph] by Hişham Ibn 'Abd al-Malik the 
Umayyad; [before that, in the year 89 (A.D. 707-8), he vvas govemor 
of Makkah]. His mother vvas a Christian, and his grandfather Yazid 
vvas one of the Companions of Muhammad. Khalid vvas counted among 
the most elegant and correct pulpitorators of the Arabian nation’: he 


1 Arabian genealogists are not agreed respecöng the pronounce aetion 
of this name; some say il is Yashiub. 

* In autograph; ..^1 —.,01 .JU 
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was also very beneficent and generous to profusion in his donations. 
On One of the days in vvhich he gave public audience to poets, a 
person who had composed two vcrses in his praise entered the hail, 
but on hearing the long poems vvhich the others redted, he thought 
his own too trifling, and therefore remained silent tiU they had 
vvithdravvn. Being then asked by Khalid what he vvcinted, he replied: 
"I composed a piece in praise of the Amir, but on hearing those of 
the others, I considered my ovvn two verses as an ımvvorthy tribute." 
On this, Khalid asked to hear them, and the poet redted these lines; 

"You shovvered gifts upon me tiU you restored me new life; you 
bestovved on me vvith such abundance, that I thought you vvere in 
jest. But you are beneficence itself; you are the son of beneficence 
and its father! Svvom brother to beneficene! that quality cannot 
abandon you." 

Khalid then asked him what he rcquired, cmd on leaming from 
him that he was oppressed vvith debts, he ordered them to be paid 
and made him a present to a similar amount. (The Khalif) Hisham 
Ibn 'Abd al-Malik vvrote to him a letter, in vvhich he said: "l am told 
that a man stood up in your presence and spoke these vvords: ‘God 
is beneficent, and so art thoul God is generous, and so art thoul and that 
he thus summed up ten qua]ities common to you and God. Novv, 
I svvear by Allah! that if you do not exculpate yourself, I shall declare 
it lawful to shed your blood." To this Khalid vvrote in reply: 'Tt is 
true, O Commander of the faithful! that a man stood up 
before me and said: God loves the generous, and I love thee for the 
love God bears thee. But there is something vvorse than this: Ibn Shagi 
T-Bajah^ stood up before the Commander of the faithful and said: 
TıVhich do you like best, your lieutenant (khalif) or your ambassador 
(apostle)? to vvhich you replied: 'My lieutenant, most certainiy.' And 
then that man said: 'You are the khalif (lieutenant) of God, and 
Muhammad is his apostle (ambassador).^ Novv the punishment of 
death, inflicted on a (poor) man of the tribe of Bajalah (such as I am,) 
is a less grievous thing to the vvorld at large than hat the Commander 
of the faithful should be an infidel." It is al-Tabari vvho relates this 
anecdote in his History. Doubts vvere cast on the sincerity of Khalid's 
religious belief, as he had built a church for his mother to pray in: 
it vvas alluding to this, that al-Farazdaq said: 

"God curse the camel vvhich came vvith svvinging trot, and bore 


1 I have been unable to procurc any information respecting this person; 
and I doubt if this be a proper name. It may signify the son of the vvretched 
Bajalite and that the vvriter of the letter meant his ovvn son. 

2 Consequently, God loves you betler than Muhammad. 
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to US Khalid from Damascus! How can he be an imarn^ to the people, 
he vvhose mother believes not in the linity of God? He has built for 
his mother a convent, vvherein is a cross; and through hatred, he 
has destroyed the minarets of mosques." 

In the month of first Jumada, A.H. 120 (May, A.D. 733), Hisham 
deposed Khalid from the govemment of the two lraqs; al-Tabari says 
in his History: “Hisham deposed Timar Ibn Hubayrah, govemor of 
^raq, and confided the administration of that province to khalid, in 
the month of Shawwal. A.H. 105 (March, A.D. 724): he aftervvards 
replaced Khalid by Yusuf Ibn 'Umar al-Thaqafi, cousin to al-Hajjaj. 
He deprived Khalid of his Office for the foUovving reason: A woman 
went to him (Khalid) one day and said: 'May God direct the anûr! 
I am a Müslim woman, and your 'ami(^ such and such a one, the 
Magian, seized upon me and forced me to the evü deed, and has 
made me hateful to myself.' To this Khalid said: 'How did you find 
his prepuce?''^ Hassan al-Nabati (the Nabatean) wrote to Hisham 
informing him of the circumstance, and at the moment (the letler 
came), Hisham had with him an envoy sent to him on business by 
Yusuf Ibn 'Umar, the govemor of Yaman: he detained him tül night 
had set in, and then Ccilled for him and gave him a vvriting, by vvhich 
(his master) Yusuf was named govemor of Traq, empowered to exact 
from Khalid and his agents a strict account of their administration, 
and authorised to leave behind him his son al-Salt to gövem the 
province of Yaman. On receipt of this document, Yusuf set out from 
San'a'. accompanied by a few persons, and proceeded, on the camels 
(of the post establishment) to Kufah; vvhere he arrived on the moming 
of the seventeenth day. He immediately seized on Khalid and his 
'amils, cast him into prison, examined into his conduct, tortured him, 
and finaUy pul him to death in the reign of al-VVahd Ibn Yazid. It 
is said that he placed the feet of his prisoner between two pieces 
of wood, vvhich he then forced together until the feet vvere crushed 
to pieces; he next placed the pieces of wood on the legs, vvhich he 
broke in the same manner; then on tl^e things; and lastly on the back; 
vvhen the back was broken, his victim died. During these tortures, 
Khalid neither uttered a groeuı nor spoke a vvord." 

He was put te death at Hirah, in the month of Muharram, A.H. 
126 (October-November, A.D. 743); some say, hovvever, in the month 

1 The imam presided at public prayers; and govemors of provinces, such 
as Khalid was, acted as imams by virtue of their office. 

2 See note 3, under no. 184' 

3 It is needless to cali to the reader's recoUection that Muslims are 
dürcumcised. 
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of Dhu 1-Qa'dah, 125 (September, A.D. 743). He was buried during 
the night somevvhere in Hirah. This City lies at one parasang's distance 
from Kufah; and vvas the residence of the Mundhir family, the kings 
of the Arabs. When Khalid vvas in Yusuf al-Thaqafi's prison, the poet 
Abu ^-Şhaghb al-'Absi composed in his praise the foUovving verses, 
vvhich are to be found in the Hamasah.^ 

"Lo! the best of men, living or dead, is a prisoner to a Thagafite, 
and kept by them in bonds! By Allah! Ihough you make Khalid inhabit 
a prison, in vvhich you allovv hini to vvalk but as one oppressed with 
the burden (o/ his chains); yet 'vvas he vvho dispelled the misfortunes 
of the vvretched, and poured forth his donations copious as a torrcnt. 
He erected for his family an edifice of honourable dceds, and 
bestovved his gift on the vvorthy and the undeserving. Though you 
imprison al-Qasari, you cannot imprison his name; you cannot 
imprison the bounty vvhich he shovvs tovvards the Arabian tribes." 

•[Yusuf rcquired of Khalid the daily payment of a fbccd sum, and 
he put him to the torture vvhen he did not compiy. Abu '1-Shaghb 
having composed these laudatory verses, transmittcd them to Khalid, 
and received in retum seventy thousand dirhams, vvhich sum the 
prisoner vvas holding in readiness for the payment he had to make 
that day. At the same time, Khalid excused himself for the inadcquacy 
of the present, saying, "You see vvhat State I am in;" and the poct 
retumed the gi/t, vvith these vvords; "It is not for money that 1 
celebrated your praises vvhilst you vvere in this State, but through 
gratitude for your kindness and your bounty." Khalid sent it back 
to him conjuring him to accept of it, and Abu 'I-Shaghb at length 
consented to receive it. When Yusuf vvas informed of this, he cnlled 
in Khalid and said: "VVhat induced you to do so? are you not afraid 
of the torture?" "It is easier for me," replied Khalid. "to die under 
the torture, than to abstain from lavishing vvealth, cspecially on those 
vvho celebrate my praise."] 

Abu 'I-Faraj al-Isbahani says that Khalid vvas a descendant 'of 
Şhiqq al-Kah'in (the diviner), and that he vvas the soıi of 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Asad Ibn Yazid Ibn Kurz. "Kur?.," says he, "vvas a (mere) 
pretender (to an Arabic descent); he vvas in reality a Jevv, but, on the 
commission of some erime, he Red to the tribe of Bajilaîı, and then 
entiticd himself a Bajalite. Some say that he vvas a slave to the tribe 
of 'Abd al-Qays and a son of '.Amir Dh u '1-Ruq'ah ('Amir wilh the 
paleh), vvho vvas so called because he had lost the sight of one eye. 


1 See Hamasah, page 419. ..... 

’ This paragraph is not given in the autograph. '* •> 
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and covered it with a patch. 'Amir was son to 'Abd Shams. the son 
of Juvvayn, the son of Shigg. the diviner, the son of Ka'b." Shigg 
was son to the aunt of Satih the diviner, who foıetold the Corning 
of the Prdphet: â' full account of his interpretation of the dream 
relative to that event is given in (ibn Hişfum's) Sirat al-Rasul (life of 
the Prophet).^ Shigg and Satih were two of the wonders of the world: 
Satih's form was that pf a Kuman body deprived of its members and 
lying prostrate on the groıihd; his face was in his breast, and he had 
neither head nor neck.^ He could not sit up except when angry; he 
therı svveOed and took a sitting posture. Shigo was half a man, for 
whidı reason he was nanied Şhicfq (haip; he had only one arm and 
öne leg. Those two beings were empovvered to make the predictions 
Whîch are so celebrated.^ They were both boıh on the day in which 
Tatifdh the divineress died; Tairifah was the daughter of al-Khavr al- 
Himyari and Wife of 'Amr Muzaygia^ the son of al-'Amir Ma's-Sama'.® 
On theif birth, she had them brought to her and spat in their mouths 
prete'nding that she thus made them the heirs of her knovvledge and 
her art of diyination. She died immediately after, and was buried at 
al-}uhfah.^ Shigg and âatih both lived six hundred years/ Qgsri 
meaıts belonging to Qasr Ibn 'Abgar, a branch of the hibe of Bajilah. 


205 AL-KHEDR IBN 'AQIL AL-ARBIU 

Abu 'I-'Abbas al-Khidr Ibn Nasr Ibn 'Agil Ibn Nasr al-Arbili 
(natioe of Aabela) was a Shafi'ite doctor, eminent for his knowledge 
of the law and' of the doctrines peculiar to his MCt; he was skiUed 



1 This most veradous narrative is reproduoed by Abu 'I-Fida' in his 
Annals, VoL I, p. 5 et seg. 

2 Ibn Khaltîkan inserts these absured fabtes, because they were currently 
believed by the MusUms, and aıe gravely lelated by their ancient authoıs as 
orcumstarıces corröborative of the divine mission of Muhammad. 

3 Those were predictions relative to the ooming of Muhammad, as has 

been alıeady said, and the nipture of the dike of Mareb. see M. de Sacy,s 
Memoire sıu divets Evenemens de I'Historie des Arabes avaat Mahomet, page 
165.: - - = - ; ■ - . 

^' 4 See the ektract hom al-Mas'udi given in dte Memoir just cited, page 
151 and 208. 

5' See Rasmussen's Hist arab. ante İslam, p. 43. 

6 This place is sltuated between Madinah and Makkah. 

7 This could not be othenvise if they fbretold the rupture of the dike 

of Mareb; and were stili living at the time of Muhammad's birth, as grave 
doctorS say. ^ > 
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İn controversy and in the art of calculating the shares of inherited 
property to which each heir is entitled. He studied at Baghdad under 
al-Kiya al-Haırasi (Abu ‘l-Hasan 'Ali) and Ibn al-Shashi {Abu Bakr), 
and he there became acquainted with a number of the chief doctors 
He. then retumed to Arbela, where a coUege was 
built for hhn to profess in by Abu Mansur Saraftikin al-Zayni, the 
lieutenant-govemor of that city This coUege is 

the one called Madrasat aK^^l'ah {the college of the fortress). It wıis 
founded in the year 533 (A.D. 1138-9). He gave lessons in it for some 
time, and was the first who ever professed at Arbela. A great number 
of exceUent vvorks were composed by him on the interpretation of 
the al-QHr'ttn, jurisprudence [al-tafsir wa 'l-fiqh], and other Sciences. 
One of his works contains six and tvventy sermons, stated to have 
becn pronounced by the Aposüe of God {Muhammad), and ali of them 
supported by good authorities.’ Great numbers studied under him 
and derived profit from his tution. He was a man of holiness, 
mortified life, devodon, and piety; careless of wordly goods, and 
animated with a soul sanctified by God. Ibn 'Asakir mendons him 
with high commendadon in his History of Damascus; he had visitcd 
that City and resided in it for some time, but retumed afterwards 
Ip. Arbela. Amongst those who finished their education under him 
was the doctor Dia'al-Din [Abu] 'Uthman (Ibn İsa Ibn Dirbas], al- 
Hadhbani^ the cxpositor of {Abu lshaq al-Shirazi's work) the 
Muha dhdh ab. (His life will be found in the letter 'ayn). Another of 
his pupils who attained eminence was his brother's son, Izz al-Din 
Abu 1-Qasim Nasr Ibn 'Aqil Ibn Nasr. AJ-Khidr was bom A.H. 478 
(A.p. 1085-6); he died at Arbela on the eve of Friday, 14th of the 
latter Jumada, A.H. 567 (Februmy. A.D. 1172) and was buried in 
his ovvn college situated in the suburb. His tomb stands there alone 
and is an object of pilgrimage: I have. visited it frequendy. On his 
death, the vacant professorships in the two colleges were filled by 
his nephew İzz al-Din {glory of religion); a man of talent, bom at 
Arbela in the year 534. (A.D. 1139-40). He was banished from that 
City by the Sovereign al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Muzaffar al-Din, whose 
displeasure he. had incurred, and proceeded to Mosul, where the 
following lines were addressed to him from Baghdad by his friend 
Yaqut ^-Ruoû {whoşe life shall be given later): 

"O son of 'Aqil! dread not the violence of the enemies, though 


1 Supported by good authoriles; that is, acoompanied vvith the names 
of the. Traditionists by vvhom they. had been handed down. 

2. Hadbani is correct, not Hadiani, as.in the Arabic text. IHadhbani. in 
autograph]—Ed. 
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they betray that hatred which was hidden in their bosoms. The day 
has come in which some men oblige thee to depart thy land, because 
they see in thee such merit as their own land never possessed. It 
is thus that the ravens detest the presence of the white falcon, vvhose 
plumage appears to advantage when contrasted with the darkncss of 
their ovvn." 

' In this he alluded to the persons who traduced him and tumed 
the sovereign against him. This occurred, as far as I know, in the 
year 602 or 603 (A.D. 1206-7), but Ibn Batish says that it took place 
in 606. That same year, the Georgians sallied forth and look Marand, 
a City in the dependencies of Adharbavian. near Arbela; they 
plundered it, massacred part of the inhabitants, and led the rest into 
captivity. As this happened at the time of Tzz al-Din's expulsion from 
Arbela; his son Şharaf aJ-Din (nobkness' of religion) Muhammad was 
induced by the arcumstance to comjTose the follovving verses: 

'Tf (those of Arbela) dıive unjustly (pur) females from their homes 
and act with an excess of tyrcumy, we have before us a similar 
example, in those whom the Georgians treated with cruelty and drove 
from Marand.' , 

This Şharaf al-E)in had a great talent for the dubayt (or couplet); 
I shouJd give here some specimens of his composidon, were I not 
afraid of lengthening this notice too much. Tzz al-Din dwelt outside 
of Mosui in the convent of Ibn al-Shahrzuri and received a pension 
from the lord of that âty He remained there tili his 

death, vvhich happened on Friday, 13th of the latter Rabi' or of the 
latter Jumada, A.H. 619 (May or July, A.D. 1222), and was interred 
at Tali Tawbah.^ His mother was aımt to Tmad al-Din Muhammad 
Ibn Yunus;^ his son Şharaf al-Din died at Damascus on the eve of 
Sunday, 28th Muharram, A.H. 633 (October A.D. 1235), and vvas 
interred in the cemetery of the sufis: he was bom at Arbela, in the 
month of Rajab, A;H. 572, (January, A.D. 1177). He studied 
jurisprudence under his father and Tmad al-Din Ibn Yunus, and was 
taught belles-lettres by Abu T-Haram' Makki, Saraftikin vvas a mamluk 
belonging to Zayn al-Din 'Ali, the lord of Arbela and the father of 
Muzaffar al-Din; he vvas an Armenûm by birth, and a virtuous man, 
for vvhich reason his master gave him his Liberty, took him into favour, 
placed the highest confidence in him, and made him his lieutenant 


1 See nbte 2, under no. 167. 

2 His life is given in this vvork.' 

• [Abi 1-Hazm, in autographl-Ed. 
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İn the govemment. He built a number of mosques in Arbela and the 
neighbouring viUages, and founded the coUege of which we have 
spoken; he raised also the walls of the tovvn of Fayd, situatcd on 
the road from Baghdad to Makkah,’ and left many other monuments 
of his piety, ali erected at his own expense. He died in the month 
of Ramadan, A.H. 559 (August, A.D. 1164). 


• 206 IBN BASHKUVVAL 

.t 

Abu ^-Qasim Khalaf Ibn 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Mas'ud Ibn Bashkuwal 
Ibn Yusuf Ibn Dahah Ibn Dakah Ibn Nasr Ibn 'Abd ai-Karim Ibn VVafid 
al-Khazraii al-Ansari al-Qurtubi {decended from the Ansars of the tribe 
of Khazrai and a nalive of Cordova), was one of the great leamed men 
of Spain. He composed a number of useful vvorks, amongst others, 
the Sitat (gift), intended by him as a continuation to Ibn al-Faradi's^ 
history of the leamed of Spain, and in which He has coUected (the 
lives of) a great many persons. he composed also a short history of 
Spain, in vvhich he displayed his usual ability, and a work called the 
Kitab al-Chawamid wa 'I-Mubhamat (book ofobscure and doubtfut allusions), 
in which he mentions and specifies the names of the persons to whom 
allusion is made in the Traditions: in this vvork he follovved the plan 
adopted by the Khatib of Baghdad in his treatise vvritten on the same 
subject. He is also the author of a littie volüme, in vvhich he mentions 
those Traditionists who handed down the Mumatta' (when yet 
unpublished), on the authority of (their master) Malik [Ibn Anas] (who 
composed it). He has classed their names in alphabetical order, to the 
number of seventy-three. Another small volüme of his is entitled- The 
suppliants for God’s assistance under trouble, those humbly resigned 
to him in their vvishes and desires, and those to whose prayers he 
hearkened, and vvhom he blessed with miraculous favours. Besides 
the above, he composed other works. Abu 'I-Khattab Ibn Dihyah says: 
"I leamed from a note in the handvvriting of my master", meaning 
Ibn Başhkuvval, "that he finished his Silat in the month of the first 
Jumada, A.H. 534 (January, A.D. 1140), and that he came into the 
vvorld on Monday, the 3rd (some say the 8th) of Dhu'l-Hiiiah. 
A.H. 494 (October, A.D. 1101). He died at Cordova on the eve 
of VVednesday, 8th Ramadan, A.H. 573 (January, A.D. 1183), and 
was buried on that VVednesday, when the aftemoon prayers 
vvere över, in the cemetery of Ibn 'Abbas, near the tomb of 


- 1 This place, which Ues half>way between Kufah and Makkah, is noticed 

by Abu 'I-Fida' in his Geography. f 

2 His life is given by Ibn Khalbkan. 
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Yahya Ibn Yahya*." His father Abu Marvvan 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Mas'ud 
died on the moming of Sunday, and was buried on the evening of 
the next day, Monday 25lh of the latter Jumada, A.H. 533 (February, 
A.D. 1139), at about the age of eighty.^ 


207 KHALIFAH IBN KHAYYAT 

Abu 'Amr ^alifah Ibn Khayyat Ibn Abi Hubayrah Khalifah Ibn 
Khayyat al-'Usfuri, sumamed Shabab. a member of the tribe of 
Şhayban a native of Basrah> and the author of the Tabaqat,^ was a 
hnfiz versed in history acquainted with the dventures of the ancient 
Arabs, and gifted vvith great talents. Al-Bukhari gives traditions on 
his authority in the Sahih and in his historical work,* and he is cited 
also by 'Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Abu Ya'la of Mosul,® al- 
Hasan Ibn Sufyan al-Nasawi*, and others hc himself 

quoted as his authorities Sufyan Ibn 'Uyaynah, Yazid Ibn Zuray',^ 
Abu Davvud al-Tayalist,® Dürüst Ibn Hamzah, and others of the same 


1 His life will be found in this work. 

2 Abd al-Malik was a Traditionist, jurisconsull of the seci of Malik, and 
an assidUous reader of the Qur'an--(Ibn Başhkuvval'I SUat.) 

3 This is probably the work mentioned by Hajji Khalifah under the title 
of Tabaqal al-Ruwat {Ckssfkation of the historical Traditionisls); a şort of 
Biographical dictionary. 

4 Noticed by Hajji KhaUfah in his Bibliography. see no. 2174. 

5 Ses nole 2, under no. 92. 

6 The hafiz Abu 'I-'Abbas al-Hasan Ibn Sufyan Ibn 'A.nir al-Shavbani 

aI-Nasawi {of the trihe of Şhayban and native of Nasa in Khurasan), studied 
jurisprudence under Abu Thawr (see no. 2), and learned the Traditions from 
Ibn Hanbal and others. He was chief Traditionist of Khurasan while be lived, 
and he composed a celebrated Musnad (see note 7 under no. 130). Died in 
Ramadan 303 (Marth, A.H. 916), at Balouz a viUage situaled at 

three miles from Nasa. (Al-Dhahabi's Ta'rikh al-Islam: MS. No. 646.) In the 
prinled Arabic text of Ibn Khallikan, the hafiz Ahu T-'Abbas is surnamed an- 
Nasri, not al-Nasawi; the aulograph manuscript has also al-Nasri, but this 
reading, I am inclined to think, is crroneous. 

7 Abu Mu'awiyah Yazid Ibn Zuray' al-‘Absi (member of the tribe of 
'Abs) al-Basri (native of Basrah) was a Traditionist of great exactitude and 
information, learned, talented, and varacious. On the death of his father, who 
was governor of Basrah, he refused (through religions scruples) to accept any 
part of the inheritance which devolved to him, and surported himself by 
making baskeU. He died A.H. 172 (A.D. 788-9). (Al-Nujum al-Zahirah). 

8 The hafız Abu Davvud Sulaymar. Ibn Davvud Ibn al-Jarud of-TayaIi$i 
vvas born at Basrah, A.H. 121 (A.D. 739). He possessed a high reputation 
as a Traditionist. Died A.A. 203 (A. D. 818-9) (Tabaijat al-8uffaz.) 
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dass. He died in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 230 (May, A.D. 84^, 
Ibn 'Asakir says, in his Ma'jam, or alphabetical Üst of the great 
jurisconsults who foUowed the doctorines of the six imams,^ that he 
died A.H. 240 (A.D. 854-5) or 246. 

The relative adjective TJsfuri is derived from TJsfur {carthamus 
tinctorum), a substance used for dyeing doth red. 

It is not known with certainty for what reasbn he was sumamed 
^abab. His grandfather Abu Hubayrah Khalifah Ibn Khayyat died 
in the month of Rajab, A.H. 160 (April-May, A.D. 777). Abu 'Amr 
himself said that his grandfather Khalifah and Şhu'bah Ibn al-Hajjap 
died in the same month. 


208 AL-KHALIL IBN AHMAD 

Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad Ibn 'Amr Ibn Tamim 
al-Farahidi, or al-Furhudi al-Azdi al-Yahmadi was one df the great 
masters in the art of grammar, and the discoverer of the rules of 
prosody, vvhich art owes to him its creation. These rules he induded 
in five circles (or classes), from which he deduced fifteen 

seas {or measures);^ to these was added a sfadeenth by al-Akhfash 
{Sa‘id Ibn Masada), who named it al-Vhabab. It is related that al-Khalil. 
when at Makkah, prayed God to bestovir on him a sdence hitherto 
undiscovered, and vvhich none were to leam but from him; and that 
on his retum from the pilgrimage, the sdence of prosody was 


1 The six imams, founders of Ihe six orthodox sects, were Abu Hanifah, 
al-ShafiT. Malik, Ibn Hanbal, Sufyan al-Thavvil. and Abu Sutayman Davvud 
al-Zahiri. 

2 The önem Abu Bistam l»Uı »—j Şhu'bah Ibn al-Hajjaj Ibn al- 

Ward, sumamed Ihe Amir al-Mu'minin (or commander of the feiihful) in the 
Science of Traditions, was a mawla to Ihe tribe 'Atik * branch 

of that of al-Azd; his patron 'Abd al-Ataki having been 

himself a mowla' to Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab fire Azdile. He leamed the 
Traditions from Mu'avviyah Ibn Ourra and a great number of ıhe Tabi'is. 
ShaK'i said of him, Were it not for Şhu'bah, the Traditions exlant in Iraq had 
remained unknovv. Al-Madini stated that he knew two thousand of them, and 
Sufyan declared that the death of Şhu'bah was fatal to the Traditions. He 
was a man of great leaming, piety self-denial. tendemess of heari, and holy 
life; a master of the elegancies of püre Arabic, and a poet. Died A.H. 160 
(A.D. 776-7), aged 73 years. (Al-YaA'i, Tabatfat »l-Muhaddithm) 

3 These lechnicalities vvili be betler understood from a persual of the 
chapter. page 147, ol Freytag's Darslellung der Arabisdım Verskuns!, or Samuel 
Oerke's Prosodia Arabica. 
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revealed to him. The knovvledge which he possessed of musical 
rhythm and harmony must, however, have led him to the discovery 
of prosody, in conrequence of the dose analogy vvhich exists between 
them, Hamzah Ibn al-Isbahani^ speaks of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad in his 
Tanhih 'al Huduih al-Tashif,^ and expresses his opinion respecting him 
in these terms: 

'To enter now into the subject we intend to treat, it must be 
observed that Islamism nevef produced a more active spirit than al- 
Khalil for the discovery of sdences which vvere unknown, even in 
their first prindples, to the leamed among tlıe Arabs. Of this, no 
clearer proof can be adduced than the sdence of prosody: a sdence 
not taught to him by any philosopher, nor dravvn up by him on the 
model of some other previously knovvn, but invented as he vvalked 
past a coppersmith's, on hearing the strokes of a hammer upon a 
basin; lwo objects devoid of every quality vvhich could serve as a proof 
and illustration of anything else than their ovvn form and shape, :.nd 
incapable of leading to any other knovvledge than that of their ovvn. 


1 Hamzah son of al-Hasan (or of al-Husayn. according to Hajji Khalifah) 
vvas a native of Isbahan, as appears by his sumame. The best knovvn of his 
works> entitled Ta'rikh al-Umam (History of Peoples), vvas comppsed, according 
to his uvvn statement, in the year 330 of the Hijrah (A.D. 961-2). His other 
vvorks vvere, a History of Isbahan Ta'rikh Isbahan (see Hajji Malifah, No. 2142). 
a History of great men (TorM Kibar al-Umam), and the Tanbih, here mentioned 
by Ibn i^allikan. None of the Arabic authors vvhom I have consulted, furnish 
any addilional information respecting him, the author of the Fihrist excepted. 
We read in that vvork; 'Haıtuah Ibn al-Hasan, a native of Isbahan, vvas 

a man of leaming and an author. He then gives the Üst of his vvorks, 
cight in number; three of vvhich vvere coUections of proverbs, the fourth 
contained similes; the fıfth vvas a treatise on prayers or imprecarions 
, U jJI ^lyl..^L:S the sixth, a coUection of episties; the seventh, a 

History of Isbahan, and the eighth, a treatise On the vvords in the Al-Our'an 
vvhich may be read in different manners: ^ ..^1::$ This 

last is probably the vvork from vvhich the passage on al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad 
is taken. It vvould appear, from vvhat the author of the Fihrist says, that at 
the period in vvhich he composed his vvork. Hamzah. vvas no longer living, 
and =vs vve knovv that the Fihrist vvas vvritten A.H. 377, vve must suppose that 
Hbmzah, died before that year. M.de Sacy, in the lOth volüme of the Memoires 
de'l Iııstitue, Acadanic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, has inserted a memoir on 
the (rrst of the works above mentioned. 

2 This vvork is not mentioned by Hajji Khalifah. Its title signifes. The 
toaming respecting the novelty of the Tashif. The last vvord bears the signification 
of logogriph and false reading of the el-Qur'an. The three manuscripts vvhich gives 
this passage-for the autograph does not—ali agree in the orthography of the 
title, vvhich seems, hovvever, to be an alteration of that vvhich is indicated in 
the preceding note. 
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nature. Had he lived in days of olu and were the traces of his 
existence distant from observation persons vvould have doubted that 
such a man had been: one who effected vvhat none had ever done 
since God created the world; the production, namely, of the Science 
just mentioned; the foundation laid by him for that structuıe, the 
Kitab al-'Ayn, vvhich contains the language of a vvhole people, and 
the aid which he gave to Sibawayh by fumishihg him with that 
grammatical information of vvhich he composed the celebrated book 
(Kitab) vvhich is the omament of Islamism." • ^ 

/ r 

Al-Khalil was a holy, sagacious, sage, and grave man; one of his 
sayings vvas: "A man knovveth not vvherein his preceptor is vvrong, 
tili he taketh the lessons of emother." It is related by [his pupü] al- 
Nadr İbn Şhumayi that al-Khalil dvvelt in one of the (common) reed- 
cabins of Basrah vvithout having tvvo pençe at his command, 

vvhilst his scholars were gaining vvealth by the Science he 

had taught them. He States aiso, that one day he heard him say: 
'1 lock the door upon myself, so that my thoughts vvander not 
abroad. He used eılso to remark that a man's reâson and intelligence 
reach perfection, vvhen he attains the age of forty, the age of 
Muhammad vvhen God sent him forth on his mission; but that they 
undergo alteration and diminution vvhen the man reaches sixty; the 
age in vvhich God took the Prophet’s soul to himself. He said again, 
that the intelligence is dearest at the davvn of day. Sulayman İbn 
Habib ibn al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufrah, [al-Azdi] the govemor of Fars 
and Ahvvaz, settied a pension on him and invited him by letter to 
come and see him, to vvhich al-Khtdil vvrote in reply: 

• ' j 

'Xet Sulayman knovv that I can dispense vvith his assistance; that 
I am rich, though possessing no vvealth: the treasure vvhich I husband 
is my honest pride; believöng, as I do, that none ever die of mere 
poverty, and that no State of life can continue unchanged. (True) 
vvealth comes from a povver subject to no vveakness: and vvith ali the 
craft of the cuıming, you carmot increase your store. Poverty consists 
not in (the want of) money, but of soul; that vve vvell knovv: and riches 
are in the mind, not in the pürse." Sulayman having, on this, stopped 
al-Khalil's pension, the latter said: . 

"He, vvho formed me vvith a mouth, engaged to give me 
nourishment tül such time as he takes me tp himself. Thou hast 
refused me a trifling sum, but that refusal vvJl not increase thy 
vvealth." 

J "i 

!■: There lines gave Sulayman great uneasiness, and induced him 

to vvrite an apology to al-Khalü and double his pension; the poet then 
pronounced these lines: 
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"Sula 3 rmah has committed a slip which woüId fili Satan ivith 
amazement, did he Kear it. Marvel not, if by dtance a good deed 
cotnes from him; an inaiıspicious constellation sometimes sheds on 
the earth a genial shower." 

Al-Khâlil and 'Abd al-Allah Ibn al-Muqaffa' önce met together 
and passed the night in conversation; the next moming they 
separated, and al-Khalil was asked what he thought of his coınpanion 
His leaming is greater than his wit Ji*- was the 
reply. A simihn question was then addressed to Ibn al-Muqaffa', tvho 
answered: "His wit is greater than his leaming." 

Among the works compösed by al-Khalil miıst be noticed the 
celebrated Kitab al-'Ayn, of vvhich the subject is philology;* the Kitah 
ul-'Arud (his treatise on prosody); the Kitab al-Shawahid (eıamples of 
grammatical rules) the Kitab a!-Nuqat wa "I-Shakl (treatise on the diacritical 
poinis and the votoel-signs); the Kitab al-Naghm (on musicai ihtonation), 
and the [Kitab p al-'Av>amil\ (treatise oh those parts of speech tohich gaoern 
bthers). The great majority of the leâmed in philogy say that the 
Kitab al-'Ayn was not composed by al-Khalil. although it bears his 
name; he merely began it, and having drawn up a portion of the 
commencement, he named it the 'Ayn, (and then he died] but its 
completion was due to his pupils, aİ-Nadr Ibn Şhumayi, al-Mu'rrij 
al Sadusi, Nasr Ibn 'Ali al-Jahdami^, and others of the same class; 
but the leaming of vvlûch they there made proof was by no means 
proportionate to that disitiayed by al-Khalil in the beginning of the 
work; they in consequence suppressed that portion, and replaced it 
by a new one of their own composition. To this must be attributed 
certain mistakes into whi<d'. al-Khalil could haıdly have fallen. This 
has bcen fuUy treated of by Ibn Durustuvvayh, in an instructive work 
vvhich he vvrote on the subject. Al-Khalil had a son vvhose intellect 
was very backvvard; this boy vvent one day into the room vvhere 
his father was, and on finding him scanning a piece of verse by the 
rules of prosody, he ran out and told the people that his father had 
lost his vvits. They vvent in immediately and related to al-KhaUl vvhat 
they had heard, on vvhich he addressed his son in these terms: 


1 A copy of this celebrated lexlcon is İn the Escurlal library. It begins 
wllh the letter 'ayn ^ vvhehce İts name. 

2 Abu 'Amr Nasr Ibn 'Ali al-Jahdarni, a crelebrated hapz and a vase of 
scknce, was a native of Basrah. The Khalif al-Musta'in having sent for him 
with the intention of naming him qadi, he obtained permission of the govemor 
İo confer vvith Cod about it. Having vvilhdravvn, he offered up a prayer of 
two rakahs and said: "O my God! if I have any value in thy sight, take me 
to thyself," He then vvent to sleep and never vvoke again. This happened in 
the year 250 (A.D. 864). (Al-Yafı'i). 
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"Had you known what İ was sa)ing, yöu wou]d have cxcused 
me; and had you knovvn what you said, I should have blatned you. 
But you did not understand me, so you blamed me; and I knevv that 
you were a fool JaU. so I p 2 U'doned you." 

It is said that he frequently redted the föllouring verses, but 
without stating vvhether they were his own or not; 

"The mansion of your friends is near;" said they, 'Tıow strange 
then that you should be in sorrovv!' 'Whal avail the mansion and their 
neamess,' I replied, 'if the hearts themselves draw not near?"' 

The following anecdote, related by himself, has been handed 
down to us: "A person of a siow understandihg came to me during 
some time to take lessons in prosody, but I could not impress any 
portion of it on his mind; so 1 said to him one day; "Scan this verse: 

Tf you cannot accoıhplish a thing, lea've it and pass to anöther 
Vvhich you can accomplish.' And he began to scan it to the best of 
his abilities, but he then went avvay, and never came back. I was 
quite astonished that, vvith ali his stupidity, he perceived my drift 
in proposing to him that verse." . . 

Numerous aıiecdotes are related of al-Khalil; it was from him that 
('Amr Ibn ’Uthman) Sibuvvayh, whose life we shall give in the letter 
'a 3 rn t received his knovvledge of the diffcrent branches of 
philology. It is said that al-Khalil's father Was the Rrst person, after 
the time of the Prophet, who bore the name of Ahmad; âl-Marzubani, 
in his work called the Kilab ttl-Muqlabis, makes a similar stateıhent 
on the authority of Ahmad Ibn Abi Khaythamah. Al-Khalil was borh 
A.H. 100 (A.D. 718-9), and died at Basrah, A.H. 170 (A.D. 786-7), 
or 175; at the age, it is [also] said, of seventy-föur years. It is 
mentioned, hovvever, by Ibn Qani', in his Annals, that he died in 
year 160; and Ibn al-Jawzi, in his Şhudhur al- 'Uqud, gjves the year 
130 as that of his death; this flagrant error has been copied by al- 
Waqidi. He came by his death in the foUovving manner. Having 
resolved oh inventing a method of calculation so simple, that any 
servant-girl (,who knew it) could go to a shopkeepcr's without incurring 
the least possible risk of being deceived by him in the sum she would 
have to pay, he entered the mosque with his thoughts occupied on 
the subject, and he there struck against a pillar, vvhich his 
preoccupation hindered him from perceiving; the violence of the 
shock threvv him on his back, and death vvas the result. Some say, 
hovvever, that he vvas scanning verses vvhen the accident happened. 

Farahidi means behnging to Farahid, â branch öf the tribe of Azd. 
Farahid is the plural of furhud, a vvord vvhich signifies a Uon's tohelp 
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İn the dialect of the Azd Shanuwah tribe.^ Some say that farahid 
means Uttie sheep. 

Yahmadi is derived frotn Yahmid, the name of another branch of 
the tribe of Azd, from which great numbers have sprung. 

Al -Kh alil fre<juently repeated this verse of al-Akhtal's: j. - 

'^f thou vvantest treasures, thou wilt find none equal to a 
virtuous conduct." 


209 KHUMARAVVAYH [ffiN TULUN] 

■ 11 

Abu 'I-Jayşh Kh umaravvavh was the son of Ahmad Ibn Tulun, 
whose life we have already given (no. 70) vvith some account of his 
father Tulun. On the death of Ahmad, he was unanimously chosen 
by the tröops as his successor, and he thus became govemor (o/ 
Egypt) at the age of twenty years. His appointment took place in the 
days of the Kh tJif al-Mu'tamid. In the year 276 (A.D. 889-90) a:-Ifshin 
Muhammad Ibn Abi T-Saj Divvdad Ibn Yusuf marched a large army 
from Aımenia and Persian 'Iraq against Egypt;^ but Khumaravvavh 
gave his battie in the neighbourhood of Damascus and put him to 
flight. The greater part of the htvading army surrendered, and 
KhumMavvavh advanced to Euphrates, (över tohich); some of his 
troops (passed) ^d took possession of Raqqah. He then retumed to 
Egypt, master of ali that tract of countıy vvhich extends from the 
Euphrates to Nubia. On the death of al-Mu'tamid and the accession 
of al-Mu'tadid, Khumaravvavh hastend to condliate the nevv khalif 
by rich presents, and he thus obtained the confirmation of his 
appointment as govemor of Egypt. He then expressed the vvish that 
his daughter Qatr al-Nada (dew-drop) (and her name vvas Asma'] 
should marry the khalif's son, al-Muktafi Bi'Uah, who vvas then khalif 
elect; but al-Mu'tadid said that he vvould marry her himself, and she 
became his vvife in the year 281 (A.D. 894-5). Tovvards the end of 
that year, or, as some say, in the next, he consummated his marriage; 
the dovvıy settied on her by her father amounted to one miUion of 
dirhzuns.^It is stated that she possessed vvit and beauty to an extreme 


1 See M. de Sac/s Mmoire sur VHisloirt dcs Arabes avant Mahomet, p. 

157. ■ ■!■:■■ ■ 

2 For the histoty of tl-lfghin. see Freytag's Selecia tx Historia p. 24 et 
sffl- 

3 The manuscripls of Ibn Khallikaiı and Abu 'I-Mahasin have iirhame 
in thls place, but dinara is probably the right reading. 
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degreeı'one day, whilst cil-Mu'tadid was enjoying the pleasures of 
her society in a saloon spedally reserved for her used and into which 
no other dare enter, he handed her the wine-cup and fell asleep on 
her lap jjj To relieve herself from his weight, she placed a 
cushion under his head, and went into the court of the palace, where 
she sat down. When he awoke and perccived her absence, he got 
into a passion and called her by name; her answer proved that she 
was not far off, and {when she entered) he addressed her thus: "Have 
I not given you a mark of honour in choosing you for the companion 
of my private moments? Have I not given you the sureset tokens 
of my affection and vvithheld it from the other females of my harem? 
and yet you place a piUovv under my head and leave me thus." To 
this she made answer: "Commander of the faithful! I am fuUy sensible 
of the high favour you conferred on me; but one of the lessons given 
mc by my father was, not to sleep with those who sit, cr sit with 
those who sleep." . . , 

It is related that al-Mu'tadid, in marrying her, had the intention 
of reducing the Tulun family to poverty, and such was in fact the 
result, for her father made her marriage-present the like of which 
had never been given before; it is aid that {amongst other objects) she 
received one thousand mortars of gold.* Al-Mu'tadid required of him 
also to pay an annual tribute of hundred thousand dinars^ after 
defraying Üıe salaries of ali the govemment officers in Egypt and the 
pay of the troops. He continued to fulfil this obligation tül the year 
282, vvhen his pages murdered him in his bed at Damascus, on 
Saturday night, the 27th of Dh u ^-Qa'dah (January, A.D. 896). He 
was then thirty-tvvo years of age. The assassins vvere ali put to death, 
and his body was bome in a bier to Egypt «md deposited in the tomb 
of his father near the foot of mount Muqattam. His penmanship was 
most beautiful. He had for vizir Abu bakr Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn 
Ahmad al-Maridani, of whom we shall have again'occasion to speak. 
When his daughtcr Qatr ed-Nada was conducted to al-Mu'tadid, she 
was accompanied as far as the Syrian frontier by her aunt al- 
'Abbasah, the daughter of Ahmad Ibn Tulun. They made a halt there, 
and their tents having been set up, a town was buüt on the same 
spot and received the name of al-Abbasah. It is stili inhabited and 
possessed a handsome mosque and a well-frequented market-place. 
This statement is given on the authority of many well informed 
persons. 

1 Mortars were an importanl arlicle of the female toUet; they were used 
for pounding perfumes. 

2 The dinar of that period had an intrihsic valoe of about ten shiUings 
British. 
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Qatr al-Nada died on the 9th of Ra)ab, A.H. 227 A.D. 900), 
and was buried in the Rusafah palace at Ba ph dad. 

Al-Ifşhin, the son of Abi l-Saj, died in the month of the first 
Rabi', 288 (March, A.D. 901), at Barda'ah, the Capital of one of the 
provinces of Adharbavian; Anan, it is said. His father, Abu l-Saj, 
after whom the Sa|ite junds (or troops) were so called.^ died A.H. 
226 (A.D. 879-80: at Jundi Sabur, in the province of Khuzistan. 


210 KHAYR AL-NASSAJ AL-SUFI* 

Abu 'I-Hasan Khavr al-Nassaj al-SuH lived a long life. He was 
known as al-Nassaj although vveaving was not his profession, because, 
as he has related himself, "I had taken a vow never to eat dates, 
but önce strong desire {nafs) overpowered me and I procured half 
a pound J-l»j {of dates). I had taken only one, when a man 
looked at me and said: 'O Khavr. you have run away fcom me.' He 
luıd a sLave named Khavr to whose appearance I seemed to resemble. 
In the meantime people had assembled there; they said: 'This is your 
slave, khavr.' I was vyonderstruck and realized (the reason) for which 
I was çondcmned, and 1 knew my sin. He caught hpld of me and 
canied me tp his shpp where his slave used to do weavirıg. He said 
to me, 'O vvicked slave, you escaped from me?' For a number of 
mont^ I stayed vnth him vveaving for him. One night I rose tp offer 
my mommg prayers and vvhile.prostrating I said: 'O God: I shall not 
repeat what I did.' The resemblance vanished from me and I regained 
my old appear<mce. Then I vyas set free, but this appellation {nassaj). 
became a part of my name. That man said to me: 'Neither you are 
my slave nor is your name Khavr.' and then he vvent away." He (Al- 


1 The historUfU vvhom I have consulted fumish no Information 
respecting these troopa. I leam only from Ibn al-Athir that Abu T-Saj vvaa 
appointed by al-Mutawakkfl to guard the road leading from Iraq to Makkah, 
A.H. 244 (A.D. 858-9). He waa consequently protector of the pUgrim caravans. 
In 253 .he teceived the cotıunand of the provjnce of Kufah; in 261 that of al- 
Ahvvaz, vvhere he was defeated by the Zehj (see Abu T-Fida'a Annals'a, A. A 
255); he then proceeded to 'Aakar Mukıam, and died at fundisapur (A.H. 266) 
on his leturh from the camp bf 'Amr Ibn al-Layth, to whom he harl been 
probably sent by the ^alif vvith ktters.of investiture. (Ibn al-Athir). 

*. This. notice is not to be found in de Slane, nor İn autograph; but it 
is given in the Cairo (1299 H.; 1948) and Tehran editions. We have translated 
it from the Cairo ed. and included it in or lexL 

For further Information see Al-Sulami, Kitab tl-Tabaqat sf-Su/ryyah (iden, 
1960), pp. 324-27-Ed! ' 
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Nassaap also said to himself; "I shall not change the name given to 
me by a Müslim." , j . 

He used to say: "No birth *:—' is nobler than one created 

by God with his own hand. But he did not remain innocent. No one 
is a greater 'alim than the person whom Allah taught the names of 
ali things, but this did not benefit him when fate (i.e., death) overtook 
him. 

In his old age he had become hump-backed but when he heard 
(adhan) his back used to straighten and he regained his strength. 

He lived for 120 years and died in A.H. 322 (A.D. 932); when 
he was on the point of death he fell in a swoon at the time of Maghrib 
(sun-set) prayers; when he regained his consdousness, looking to a 
side of the door he said; "VVait, may God give you comfort! you are 
a commissioned slave and I am also a commissioned slave, let me 
Ccury out what I am commanded to do; then you should cany out 
vvhat you are commanded to do." Then he asked for water and made 
ablutions for offering prayers. Then he began his prayers and 
prolonged them; he redted taşhahhud (the conciuding part of llw prayers) 
and then he breathed his last. 

One of his friends saw him in a dream and asked him, "How 
did God treat you?" He replied, "Do not put this question to me; 
but I am comfortable as far as your trouble-giving world is 
concemed." {Some additional information is given in the Tehran ed.] 


211 ABU SULAYMAN DAVVUD AL-ZAHBRI 

Abu Sulayman Dawud Ibn 'Ali Ibn Khalaf al-Isbahani (mHve of 
Isbahan), generally known by the sumame of al-Zahiri,^ was a man 
of great piety and self-mortification. He leauned the sdence 
(jurisprudence) from Ishaq Ibn Rahavvayh and Abu Thavvr, and was 
a most ardent partisan of the imam al-Shafi'i whose merits and praise 
he celebrated in two works. He was the founder of a particular sect^. 


1 Al'Zahiri (the exteriorist); he was so called because he founded his 
syslem of jurispnıdence un the exterior, or literal meanlng of the Qur'anic 
text and the Traditions; he thus rejected the jem (general consent of the anâeni 
imams), and the ^iyas, oı analogical deductions. See note 2 under no. 2. In 
this, he and his follovvers Incuned the disapprobation of the most eminent 
doctors of the other orthodoa sects. Tabaqal, al-Hukama, foL 50 ete.) 

2 This was one of the slx orthodox sects already menttoned in note 7. 
under no. 20/. 
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^ and had many foUowerş, who received the name of Zahirileş: his son 
Abu Bakr Muhammad, whose life shall be given, professed the same 
doctrines. Abu Sulayman was nominated chief professor at Baghdad,* 
and it is said that he had among his auditors four hundred vvearers 
of green hoods.^ The follovving anecdote so related by himself: "There 
came one day to my public conferences a nahve of Basrah, vvhose 
name was Abu Ya''qub al-Shariti; he was dressed in tvvo ragged 
cloaks,^ jmd having advanced of his own accord to the place of 
honour, vvithout being invited to take it, he sat down by my side 
and said: 'Question me about what you please.' As I was almost 
provoked by his conduct, I told him, sneeringiy, to treat of cupping.^ 
He immediately invoked the benediction of God, and related the 
mode in which this Tradition had been handed down; He who cups 
and he who is cupped (in the month of Ramadan) have broken the fast.^ 
He then gave the names of the Traditionists who traced it up as far 
as the Tabi'is;* of those who traced it up through an uninterrupted 
succession of narrators to Muhammad himself, of those who 
explained it, and of the jurisconsults who cited it as an authority for 
their doctrines. He then stated the various channels through vvhich 
the follovving Tradition has passed dovvn: The blessed Prophet was 
cupped, and he gave the cupper his pay; and vvere cupping a thing 
forüdden, he had not gjven it to him.^ He next related the different 
modes of transmission by vvhich this Tradition was received: The 
Prophet was cupped vvith a hom. He mentioned also other genuinc 
Traditions respecting cupping, and some of middling authenticity. 


1 See note 1, under no. 25. 

2 Hoods were generally wom by doctors of the law- Al Sharishi say* 
hovvever, in his commentary on the Maqttmats to al-Hariri, p. 236, that the 
green taylaşan, or hood, was worn by persons, of rcspectability 

3 This was a proof of his being a safi, and that two great şhayks of that 
sect had left him their clocks, Science, and authority as legacies. The 
transmission of the cloak by the master to the disciple is a custom of gıeat 
antiqnity. The clock worn by the su/ts was called by them Idirqah (rag), 

4 He told him to treat of cupping, because he thought him mad; and 
• madman should know weU what that operation vvas. 

5 The rest of the Tradition is as foUow8. The one, on account of 
vveakness vvhich wUl arise from loss of blood: and the cupper because he is 
not safe from some of it going intp his mouth: (Al-Bukhari's Sahih. MS. No. 
244, foL 78 verse. 

The andent Arabs performed cupping by scarifying the part and sucking 
out the blood by means of a hom. This Tradition is given in Matthevv's Mişhkat 
at MtsabA, vol. 1. p. 474. 

6 See note 2, under no. 3. i 

7 Al-Bukhari's Sahih, fol. 72. j 
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such as these: I passed not by any band of the aııgels vvithuut tlu'ir 
saying: Order thy people to use cupping;* The healing of my pccjplc 
is by three me 2 uıs; cupping, drinlung honcy, and cauterizing with 
fire,^ and others of a like import. He then gave Ihe Tr.ıdilions of 
feeble authenticity, as, for instancc: Be not cuppcd on such and surh 
a day; at such and such an hour; aftcr vvhich he mentioncd ıhe 
opinions expressed by physicians of every age on Ihc subject, and 
he conciuded his discourse with the remnrk that thc use of cnpping 
originated at Isbahan. I thcn said to him: 'By Allah! T shall ncvcr scorn 
any pcrson again." 

Davvud vvas a man of a poverful miııd, and it vvas said of hiın 
by Abu 'I-'Abbas [Ahmad Ibn Yahya knovvn as] Tha'lal, that lus 
intcUect was greater than his leaming. His bi'-tlı took pl.ıcc at Kuf.ıh, 
A.H. 202 (A.D. 817-8); some say, hovvcvcr, 201 or 2(X); he vvas brought 
up at Baghdad, and dicd there in the month of Dhu 'l-Qa'dah, 270 
(May. A.D. 884), or by anothcr account, in Kamadan of tliat year. 
He vvas buricd in the Shunizi ccmetcry; but some State, however, 
that he vvas intcrred in (llu: court bcforc) his housc. 

His son Abu Bakr Muhammad rclatcd that he savv his fatlıc-r in 
a dream, and askcd him vvhat God had done to him, and ıl>at he 
rcplicd: "He hath shovvn mercy to mo and indulgencc." 1 lo then 
askcd him if God had shovvn him mercy for the faulis vvhich i le {Go:l) 
had treatcd vvith indulgonce? and his fathcr ansvvcrcd: "O my son! 
the casc of him vvho hath not obtaincd God's indulgcnce is ternblc; 
it is the greatcst of vvocs!" His famiJy vvas of Isbahan. Wc havc already 
spoken of this place and of the Shunizi ccmetcry in some of the 
preceding articles (see nos. 32 and 140). 

•[Abu 'Abd Allah al-Mahamili narrates: " I offcrcd my 'Id 'f Fitr 
prayers at the jami' Mosque of Madinah and said to myself tha< I 
should go to Davvud Ibn 'Ali to offer ('W) greetings. I wcnt to him 
and found that he had a tray of endive İcavcs and chaff bcforc him 
and he vvas eating from it I greeted him, bul 1 vvas surpriscd to scc 
him in this condition and Ihought to myself that vvoridly possessions 


1 I give here thc whole tradition, of vvhich llıc first words alone aıc 
mentioncd by Ibn Khallikan. İt vvas handed dovvn by Ibn Mas'ud, vvho Maled 
that the Prophel said so vvhen relating his night-journey to hcaven. Scc 
Masabih. MS. /onds Ducaurrd. No. 5 fol. 201. 

2 The Khallikan gives the fırst vvords only of this Tradition, Ttıe Ma.v.ıhıVı 
enabtes mc to compiclc il. 

' This anecdolc is not inciudcd in M.de Slaııc's cdition nor is it lo be 
found in thc aıitograph. It is inciudcd in the Cairo <1940 ed. Vol. II, p. 209) 
and Trhran cdilions-fd. 
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vvere worthless. When I emerged from thcre I went straight to a 
philanthropist known as al-Juıjani. He received me bare-footed and 
bare headcd and said to me; 'Qadi! what has brought you here?' 
to which I replied, 'an important affair.' He asked me, 'VVhat is that?' 
I said: 'Davvud is living in your neighbourhood; you know about his 
erudition and you happen to be philanthropist but you take no çare 
of him.' Then I related to him what I had seen. Then he said: 'Davvud 
is extremely iU-tempercd. Only last night I sent one thousand dirhams 
for his expenses; he retumed the amount and said to my slave: Go 
and ask him vvith what eyes he looked at me and how could he know 
my requirements that he sent this money to me' I was surprised at 
this and said to him: 'Bring the money, and I shall carry it to him.' 
He gave the money to me and asked his slave to bring another pürse 
of equal amount, and said to me: 'This is for the kindness of the 
Qadi. I took the amount of tvvo thousand dirhams from him and went 
to Davvud. I knocked at his door and I was admitted. I sat before 
him for a short vvhile; then I placed the money before him. He said: 
Ts this the revvard for one who trusted you vvith one's secret? I 
admitted you to my presence because of your erudition. I am not 
in need of what you have brought, so take it back." 

Al-Mahamili adds; "I retumed from there, and the vvorld had 
become a trifling in my eyes. In informed al-Jurjcini accordingiy and 
he said to me: 1 have dedicated this money to "God, so do not retum 
it to me, you should spend it on pious people." ] 

212 AL-MALIK AL-ZAHIR MUJIR AL-DIN 

Abu Sulayman Davvud, sumamed al-Malik al-Zahir Mujir al-Din 
Çlhe brilliant prince, the prolector of the faith),^ was a son of the Sultan 
Salah al-Din Ibn Ayyub, and lord of al-Birah, a fortress situated on 
the Euphrates. Men of talents and leaming travelled from ali parts 
to visit him, in consequence of this predilection for their company. 
He vvas the tvvelfth son of Salah al-Din, and came into the vvorld 
at Cairo. His father, who vvas then in Syria, vvas congratuiated by 
al-Qadi al-Fadil on the happy event in a letter vvhich contained the 
foliovving passage: "This diild, vvhom the blessing of God has brought 
into the vvorld, completes the number of tvvelve sons, or rather tvvelve 
brilliant stars; God has thus presented to you,^ one star more than 
to the patriarch Joseph; your majesty savv them and you avvake. 


t This foıtress lies to lake north-est of Aleppo. 

2 Lilerally: To him. The third person vvas gencrally used İn addressing 
pTinces. 
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vvhilst Jacob only saw his in a dream;* he saw them making obeisancc 
unto him, but your majesty saw them making obeisauce unto you, 
vvhilst the people bovved dovvn before them. And He, may He be 
extoUed! has the povver of augmenting your majcsty's happiness in 
making you live to see them falhers and grandfathers." In thesc last 
vvords, al-Qadi al-Fadil cxpresses a thought vvhich coincides with that 
contained in the foUovving verse, taken from a poem composcd by 
al-Buhturi in praise of [caliph] al-Mutavvakkil, just after the birih of 
al-Mu'tazz, that JÇhali/'s son: 

"May you live to obtain the light of his counsels, and see his 
children grey and aged men." 

It has been handed dovvn by a number of persons that he uscd 
to say: "If any one has a vvish to see Salah al-Din, Ict him look at 
me, for I resemble him more than any of his other sons." 

Al-Malik al-Zahir vvas bom on the 22nd of Dhu H-Hijjah, A.H. 
573 (June, A.D. 1178), or, by another account, in the Dhu 1-Qa'dah 
of that year. He and his brother, al-Malik al-Zahir’ (Ghazi)' of whom 
wc shaİl make mention under the letter t were sons of 

the same mother. He died at al-Dirah on the eve of the ninth day 
of Safar, A.H. 632 {Novembcr, A.D. 1234). I vvas at Aleppo whcn 
the news of his dcath arrived, and al-Malik al-'Aziz, the son of his 
brother al-Malilk al-Zahir, set out ünmediately and took possession 
of the castle of al-Birah. TTıis place is situated on the Mesopotamian 
side of the Euphrates, and lics near Somaysat, a fortress on the Grcck 
confines. Sumaysat is on the Syrian side, betvveen Oal'at al-Rum and 
Malatyah; it is separated from al-Birah by the river. 


213 DAVVUD AL-TA'L^ 

Abu Sulayman Davvud Ibn Nasr^ al-Ta'i {belonging to the tribe of 


1 Ghazi's sumame is vvrilten and that of his brother 

The pronunciation ol both is nearly the same; it is only a pracitsed 
ear vvhich can perceive the difference betvveen, them. 

• [In aulograph; I I^ vli İl: r*'j -Ed. 

İt may be noted that aceording to the versesof the Qvr'«rı il vvas Joseph 
and not his father Jacob vvho savv eleven stars in a dream vvhich vvere 
interpreled to mean his eleven brother. Thus Jacob also had tvvelve sons. See 
al-Qur'ûn, 12:4. 

2 This notice is not to be found in de Salne's trans, nor in the autograph. 
It is, hovvever, given in other printed editiang.—Ed. 

3 Tehran ediKon gives Nus%r in the lext and Nasr on the Margin— 
Ed. 
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Tayy) al-Kufi engaged himself in the pursuit of knovvledge and 
acquiring proficiency in jurisprudence.' Aftcrvvards he took to a life 
of retirement, solitude and loneliness, and devoted himself to 
prayers. He used to visit Abu Hanifah (may God be pleased with 
him). One day in the course of discussions he took pebbies and threvv 
them at a man. Thereupon he (Abu Hanifah) said, "O Abu Sulayman? 
your tongue has been sharp, and nOw you have stretched your 
hand." After that he continued visiting him for a year but he did 
not put any question nor answered one. Subsf!quently when he 
reaUsed that he had acquired proficiency (in jurisprudence) he threw 
his books in the Euphrates and retired to solitude for prayers. 
Davvud^ had three hundred dirhams on vvhich he Uved for tvventy 
years spending them on himself. He had inherited a house form his 
mother, which he never repaired, but kept on shifting from one room 
to the other until it bccame uninhabitable. FLnalıy he had to live in 
the courtyard of the house. 

When Muhammad Ibn Qahtabah came to Kufah he said; 'Tor 
my children I want a tutor who must be vvell versed in the Book 
of God, the Sunnah of the Prophet (May God bless him), jurisprudence, 
synta» and poetry. He was infonned that none possessed ali these 
qualities except Dawud al-Ta'i. Thereupon he sent to Dawud a pürse 
containing ten thousand dirhams with the message: 'Spend this money 
on your maintcnance'. Dawud retumed the same. Then he (Ibn 
Qahtabah) sent two purses vvith two slaves who were promised 
freedom if tl\ey succecded in making Dawud accept the money. Tltey 
went to him with that money, which however, he declined to accept. 
The slaves then said: 'Tn the acceptance of these two purses lies our 
h'eedom from slavery." He repUed: "In retuming them lies my 
deliverance from the fire of hell. Teli your master to pay this money 
to one who will accept it more readity."^ He was informed^ that his 


1 Tehran edition gives the names of 'Abd al-Malik Ibn TJınayr, Hasb 
Ibn Abi TJmrah, Sylayman al-A*mash and Muhammad and Abu Nu'aym 'Abd 
al-Rahman Ibn 'Abi Layla as his masters; and the names of the Isma'il Ibn 
'Uyaynah, Mus'ab Ibn aI-Muqaddam and Abu Nu'aym Fadi Ibn Dukayn as 
his disciples.—Ed. 

2 In Tehran edition this statement has been aseribed to 'Ubayd Ibn 
)anad-Ed. 

3 İn the Tehran edition, the aneedote is given on the margin and a 
note is pecefısed to it. It runs thus; 'Tn the manuseripts of this book Ihere 
are many differences. fhe portions common to ali the manuseripts (before me) 
have been in corporated in the body of the text but I have given on the margin 
what is found in some manuseripts only e.g., the aneedote of Muhammad 
Ibn Qahtabah and Davvud—Ed. 

4 Tehran edition aseribes it- to 'Abd Allah Ibn Mubarak.—Ed. 
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vvall had cracked, and he could order (its repairs). He replied: 
"Unnecessary use of glances is disUked.”' 

It is related' that he fasted for forty years, and the ınembers of 
his family did not know it. (During this tüne) he vvorked as a cobbicr 
and carried his meals with him vvhich he distributcd in alms on the 
way and retumed in the evening to break his fast; so they did not 
known that he vvas fastüıg. 

A man said to him:^" Why do you not comb your beard?" He 
replied: “I am too busy." 

Abu 'I-Rabi' al-A'raj (the latne) relates; "I entered the house of 
Davvud al-Ta'i; he cntertamed me with dry erumbs; (after eatiııg zvhich) 
I felt thü-sty and came by a vessel contaüıing hot vvater. J said to 
him; 'May God pardon you! can't you have another vessel;' He 
replied: 'If I do not drink but cool water, nor eat other than dainty 
food, and do not vvear but fine clothes, then what shall I preserve 
for the next vvorid.' He (Abu 'I-Rabi') said 'I asked hün to givc me 
a piece of advice,' (Davvud) said to him 'Keep fast (abstain) from 
vvorid and break it at the time of your death and escapc from peoplc 
as you escape from beasts, keep company vvith the pious vvho are 
less troublesome and of great assistance, and do not secede from the 
community and this is enough if you act on it." 

Önce Harun al-Raşhid came to Kufah ana cause the names of 
the readers of the Qur'an inciuding Davvud al-Ta'i to be vvritten dovvn: 
he ordered tvvo thousand dirhams to be given to every one of them. 
Harun called Davvud by name but he vvas informed that Davvud did 
not knovv it. He ordered the money to be sent him. îbn al-Simak 
and Hammad Ibn Abi Hanifah said: "vve vvili carry the money to offer 
it to him." On the vvay, Ibn al-Simak said to Hammad; "Seatter this 
money before him so that the eye may be delighted by it and there 
is no one vvho vvould decline to accept tvvo thousand dirhams." VVhen 
they vvere admitted before him they scattered the money before him. 
Thereupon Davvud said: 'This is done vvith the children." He then 
declined to accept it. 

A maid servant serving Davvud önce said to him: "If I prepare 
food cooked üı fat vviU you eat it?" He replied: "I îike it" She prepared 
food in fat and served it before him. Then he said: "V\'hat is the 


* i.e. people are not supposed to look at vvhat does not concern them. 

1 Tehran edition ascrıbes this aneedote is Ibn 'Abi 'Adi.-Ed. 

2 Tehran edition aseribes it to Abu 'I-VValid Ibn 'Uqbah Ed. 
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condition of such and such orphan?" She said: "They are in their 
usual condition." Then he said to her: "Take this to them." 
Thereupon she said: "You have not taken food cooked in fat for such 
and such time." Then he said: "If those orphans take this food it 
will be raised to the Throne CArsh) and if I take it, it vviU pass to 
a lavatory." Then she said to him: "Don't you like bread?" He said: 
"O Madam, fifty verses (of the Qur'an) can be recited during the time 
One chews a piece of bread and drinks water." 

Muharib İbn Da thth ar* says:, "Had Davvud been among the past 
peoples, God would have spoken of him."' 

Dawud died in A.H. 160 or 165 (A.D. 772 or 782). 


214 DUBAYS İBN SADAQAH 

Abu T-A'azz Dubays ibn Sayf al-L>awlah Abu T-Hasan Sadaqah 
ibn Mansur ibn Dubays ibn 'Ali ibn Mazyad al-Asadi 'al- Naşhiri, 
surnamcd Nur al-Dawlah (liglıt af the State), vvas prince of the Arbas,^ 
and lord of the city called al-HiUah al-Mazyadiyah (Jhe mansion of the 
Mazyad family)? Dubays vvas distinguished for his munificence, 
generous character, and profound knovvledge of belles-letters and 
poetry. He Consolidated his authority during ihe khalifat of al- 
Mustarşhid, and obtained possession of many citics in 'Iraq. The 
family to vvlvich he belonged vvas of the first rank, his father and 
his ancestros (having possessed great pozoer, as) vve shall mention 
hereafter under the letter sad -ud- (see Sc.daqah). This is the person 
vvhom al-Hariri meant, in his thirty-ninth maqamat, by the vvords: Or 
else Dubays of the tribe of Asad'*. They vverc contemporarics, and 
al-Hariri's object vvas not only to gain his favour by mentioning his 
name in the Maqamat, but also to render homage to his merit.^ Dubais 


1 In the Tehran edition theıe are additional anecdotes after this.~Ed. 

2 See note 3, under no. 78. 

3 The town of al-Hillah lies betvveen Baehdad an Kufah. 

4 The foUovving is Ihe passage from vvhich these vvords are taken; "The 
crovvd surrounded Abu Zayd and extoUed him; they kissed his hands and 
thought to gain a blessing by touching his tatlcred raiment; this made it seem 
to me thal I had Uvvays al-Qarani before my eyes, or else Dubays of the tribe 
of Asad. See M. de Sacy's Hariri, page 439. Uvvays vvas One of the Tabi is, 
and noted for his piety. 

5 It is related by al-Sharishi. that Dubays, on hearing the compUments 
paid him by al-Hariri, sent to him a great quantity of rich robes and presents 
to an immense vaıue (De Sacy's Hariri, page 440). 
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composcd some good poetry, and I have read in 'İmad al-Din's 
Kharidah. in the History of Arbela by Ibn al-Mustawfi, and in othcr 
works besides, that he was the author of the piece of verse rhyming 
in e,' which contains this line: 

"The love he bears your Sulayman has made him the slave of 
a passion, the slightest pains of vvhich are mortal. 

I have found, hovvever, that Ibn Bassam, in his al-Dhakhiralı, 
attributes this poem to Ibn Rashig. of Qayrawan, and we have al- 
ready spoken of it in that person's life; it also seems evident that 
it was composed by Ibn Rashig, for he b stated in the Dhakhirah to 
have vvritten it in the year 502, and it is improbable that Dt’bays, 
who was at that time a youth, could have produced verses of 
sufficicnt merit to become known in Spain and to be attributcd to 
so eminent an author as Ibr. Rashig: it is also to be observed that 
Ibn Bassam was perfectly well acguainten with the poetry of the 
westem Arabs. lim al-Mustawfi relates, in his History, that Dubays 
received the follovving lines from his brother Badran, who was then 
far away from him: 

'Teli Mansur,^ Musayyab,^ and Dubays that I am stranger in a 
distant land. May they enjoy the Euphrates and the svveetness of 
its vvaters, since a share of it is withheld from me!" 

To vvhich he retumed this ansvver: 

'Teli Badran, vvho now, in a distant country, sighs for his native 
land (and the man of noble soul is never disappointed in his vvishes)- 
teli him to enjoy the pleasures of the moment, for çare tumeth grcy 
the dark ringlets of hope. God holdeth control över the events vvhich 
affIict mankind, and the (parched) earth itself obtains a libation from 
the cup of the generous man." 

Another historian informs us that Badran, the son of Sadagah, 
bore the honorary Ötle of Taj al-Muluk (the diadam ofprinces), and that 
he left Ba^dad vvhen his father vvas put to death, and redred into 
Syria, vvhere he resided for some time; from thence he removed to 
Egypt, and died there in the year 502 (A.D. 1108-9). He possessed 
a ûdent for poetry, and the Katib 'Imad al-Din has mendoned him 
in the Kharidah. Dubays vvas in the service of the Salijug Sultan, 


• eseems to be a misprint for I J as Is from the autograph 
and the couptet quoted İn the text—Ed. 

1 Man us vvas grandfather to Dubays and Badran. 

2 Musayyab vvas probably a near relative to Badran. 
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Mas'ud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malik Shah. vvhen that sovereign was 
encamped outside of the town of al-Maraghah in Adharbavian; the 
khalif al-Mustarshid Bi'llah was then with them, having been obliged 
to accompany the Sultan for reasons which we shall explain in the 
life of al-Mas'ud. On Thursday the 28th, or according to Ibn al- 
Mustavvfi, the 14th of Dhu 1-Qa'dah, A.H. 529 (A.D. 1135), a band 
of assassins broke into the khalif's tent and murdered him. 
Apprehensive of incuning the odium excited by this event, the Sultan 
resoivcd on representing Dubays as the author of the erime; he 
therefoıe vvaited tili the latter came to present his rcspects, and was 
seated at the entrance of the imperial tent; he then gave direetions 
to One of his mamluks, who immediately slipped up behind Dubays 
and struck off his head with a svvord. After this cxccution, the Sultan 
eııdeavoured to persuade the public that Dubays vvas the author of 
the khalif's death, and had therefore dravvn on himself the just 
vengeance of his sovereign. Dubays vvas murdered one month after 
the assassination of the |thalif . 

(Abu Muhammad Harun Ibn al-'Abbas) al-Ma'muni says in his 
History; 'TDubays vvas put to death on the 14th of Dh u 1-Hijjah of 
that year, at the Gate of Khuvvayy.' He had perceived a.change in 
the Sultan's conduet tovvards him since the murder of al-Mustarshid, 
and vvas frequently inclined to take to flight; but his destiny 
prevented him." 

It is stated, hovvever, by Ibn al-Azraq in his History (o/ 
Mayyafariqin) that he vvas slain at the Tabriz Gate, and that his body 
vvas bome in a bier to his vvife Kuhar Khatun. vvho vvas then at 
Maridin. 'This princess had it inteıred close to the tomb of her father, 
Naim al-Din al-Ghazi, sovereign -—-t-» of Maridin, in the funeral 
chapel ereeted över his remaiıvs in that city. The Sultan then married 
the daughter of Dubays; her mother, Şharaf Khatun, vvas daughter 
to 'Amid al-DavvIah Ibn Fakh al-din Muhammad Ibn Jahir by his vvife 
Zubaydah, the daughter of the vizir Nizam al-Mulk; of this vve shall 
again speak in the life of Ibn Jahir. Al-Nashiri means descended from 
Nashirah Ibn Nasr, the chief of a branch sprung from the tribe of 
Asad Ibn Khuzavmah. ^ Ju-I J| _jıj.* 

215 DI'BIL IBN 'AU AL-KHUZAT 
Abu 'Ali Di'bil Ibn Razin Ibn Sulayman, the celebrated poet, vvas 


1 This vvas one of the gaies of Marashah; the road from that dty to 
the tovvn of Khuvvavv passed through it, vvhence its name. 


i 
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a member of the tribe of Khuza'ah. The author of the Aghani [Abu 
al-Faraj al Isbahani] gives his genealogy as foUows: "Di'bil/ sumamed 
Abu 'Ali, was son to 'Ali Ibn RazLn Ibn Sulayman Ibn Tamim Ibn 
Nahshal. or Nahbas,* Ibn Khuras' Ibn Khalid Ibn Eh'bil Ibn Anas Ibn 
Khuzaymah Ibn Salaman Ibn Aslam Ibn Afsa Ibn Harithah Ibn 'Amr 
Muzaiqyya."^ The khatib al-Baghdadi says, hovvever, that he was the 
son of 'Ali Ibn Razin Ibn 'Uthman Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Budayi Ibn 
Warqa' al-Khaza'i. His famiJy, which had settied at Ba^dad, was 
originally from Kufah, or, by another account, from Qarqisiya. It is 
again said that Di'bil vvas a nickname his real name being 

al-Hasan, or, according to others, 'Abd al-Rahman, or Muhannmad, 
and that his surname vvas Abu Ja'far. It is stated also 

that he vvas deaf and had a scrofulous svvelling on the back of his 
neck. Di'bil vvas a good poet, but scurrilous and addictied to satire; 
alvvays ready to slander men of merit, and sparing none, not even 
the khalifs. He lived (hotvever) to an advanced age, and he used to 
say: "For fifty years past I have göne about vvith my cross on my 
shoulder, but could find none to crucify me on it." When he 
composed on İbrahim lun al-Mahdi the pieee of verse vvhich vve have 
inserted in that prince’s life and vvhich begins thus, The son of 
^iklah" and his gang', ete. (see no. 8); İbrahim vvaited on al-Ma'mun 
and complained to him, saying: "Commander of the faithful! 
Almighty God hath favoured thee above me, and inspired thee to 
shovv compassion and merey unto me; vve are both of the same 
family, yet Di'bil insults me in his satires; I therefore pray thee to 
avenge me." "And wnat has he said," replied al-Ma'mun; "perhaps, 
The son of Shklah, etc.V repeating the verses. 'That is only part of 
his aspersions," ansvvered İbrahim, "he has made on me vvorse than 
that." 'Take example by me," replied al-Ma'mun, 'I have bome in 
patience a satire made by him against myself, in vvhich he said: 

"Does al-Ma'mun take me for a fool? Did he not see, the other 
night, the head of Muhammad? I belong to the same tribe as those 
vvhose svvords slevv thy brother and ennobled thee vvith the throne. 
They raised thy reputation long abased, and drevv thee forth from 
the depth of thy abjectness." 

To this İbrahim replied: "Commander of the faithful! God hath 

1 In the autograph MS. this name is vvritten Nahnas. 

• İn autograplı: Khirash-Ed. 

2 'Amr ['Amir] Muzayqiya v as the ancestor of the tribe of Khuza'ah. 
(De Sacv’s Mcmoire sur İHisloire des Arabes anını/ Muhammad, page 188; 
Rasmussen's Hist. Ar. aııleislam. p. 42. 

•• In aulograph and published lexts: Ibn Shaklah.-Ed. 
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given thee increase of forbcamace and knovvledge; none of us speak 
but out of the superabundance of thy knovvledge, and it is in 
foUovving thy example that we show forbearance." 

In the preceding verses, Di'bil alludes to the conduct of Tahir 
Ibn al-Husayn, of the tribe of Khuza'ah in besieging Baehdad and 
kiUing al-Ajinin Muhanrunad, the son of al-Rashid. by vvhich he 
secured the khaiifat to al-Ma'mun. The history of this event is vvell 
knovvn. It must be recoUected also that EM'bil himself belonged to the 
tribe of Khuza'ah. VVhen these verses came to al-Ma'mun's 
knovvledge, he exclaimed: "May the course of God fail on Di'bil! hovv 
impudent he must be to say such a thing of me, who was bom in 
the bosom of the khaiifat, suckIed at its breast, and brought up in 
its cradle!" 

A close friendship subsisted betvveen Di'bil and Müslim Ibn al- 
VValid al-Ansari,* under vvhose instruction he had attained proficiency 
in the art of poetry; and it happened that al-FadI Ibn Sahi (Whose 
life we shall give), nonıinated Müslim to a place under govemment 
in a certain tovvn in Khurasan or in Fars, called Jurjan. Di'bil vvent 
then to visit him, trusting to their mutual friendship for "a good 
reception; but as Müslim took no notice of him, he left him and 
composed these verses: 

"You vvere false in your friendship and it fell to ruin; you exposed 
the ties of our mutual attachment till Ihey vvere broken asunder. Yet 
I had lodged betvveen my bosom and my heart a treasure of affection 
vvhich long remained untouched. Spare me your reproaches; I expect 
nought of you! your honour is lost and can never be retrieved.^ 
Consider yourself as a gangrened right hand, vvhich I have cut off; 
I bear its loss vvith firmness and my heart has taken courage." 

He is the author of the foUovving amatory piece Ishatat): 

"Marvel not, Ifair) Salma (SahnahJ! at a man vvho vvecps Ifrom 
love) although grey hairs cover his head^ O my friends! hovv vvili you 
sleep vvhen önce my blood is shed? Biame none then for the vvrongs 
1 suffered; it vvas my heart and my eyes vvhich conspired against my 
life!" 


1 See note 3. under no. 10. 

2 Lilerally: You are torn to pieces, and 1 $ee no means of mending you. 

3 Literaily: VVhUst grayness smiles (or i$ bright) on his head. The Arabic 
poets assoclate vvith smilcs the idca of brightness, because the brighlness of 
the teeth appears in smiling. 
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A poem of his composition in honour of al-Mu»alib Ibn 'Abd 
Allah Ibn Malik al-Khuza i,’ the amir of Egypt, contains chis passage: 

"O for the days I passed vvith al-Muttalib! days on vvhich I pray 
heaven to shower its blessings! They were to me as a meadovv and 
a paradise. Ali other favours but yours were ungrateful to me; of 
ali vvho existed, you alone vvere my delight. You bettered me, or 
rather spoiled me, by your kindness; for you caused me to detest 
the kindness of others." 

One of his sayings was: '’lf a man teli a lie, he incurs public 
abhorrencc; but it is the advantage of poetry, that the more the poet 
lies, the more he is praised: that is even not sufficient; the auditors 
svvear: 'By Allah! you have done well! So that each falso vıdtness bome 
in his favour is accompanied vvith a solemn oath." 

He related also the foUovving anecdote: "Sahi Ibn Harun,^ the 
eloquent Kalib, was exeessively avaricious; we vvere one day vvith him 
at his house, and vve kept up the conversation so long that hunger 
forced him to cali for his dinner. A dish vvas brought up, containing 
an old dry cock, vvhich no knife could carve and on vvhich the teeth 
could make no impression. He took a piece of bread, and dipped 
it in the gravy, and tumed över ali the contents of the dish, but the 
cock's head vvas absent. He reflected somc time; then, looking up, 
he said to the cook: 'VVhere is the head?' 'I threvv it avvay,' replied 
the other. 'Why so?' 'Because I thought that you vvould not eat it.' 
Thou didst think vvrong, thou scoundrel,' said Sahi. 'By Mahl I hate 
the man vvho vvould throvv avvay the clavvs; judge then hovv I must 


1 Al-Mutalib vvas appeinted governor of Egypt by al-Ma'mun, A.H., 198 
(A.D. 813-4): he vvas deposed seven months aftervvards, bvıt vvas reinstated 
in his Office the same year. Nineteen months later he vvas driven oul of Egypt 
by al-Sari Ibn at-Hakam. The country vvas then in a very unsettied State, in 
consequence of the civil vvar betvveen al-Ma'mum and his brother al-Amin. 
(Nufi4m.) 

2 Sahi Ibn Harun vvas born in Dastamisan an extensive 

province lying betvveen VVasit. al-Ahvvaz, and Basrah. He entered into the 
service of al-Ma'mum and served him vvith fidelty as librarian 
- By his vvisdom and prudence, his talent for 

poetry, and his literary Information, he acquired great celebrity. He composed 
a number of vvorks on different subjects, the titles of vvhich are given in the 
Fihrist and the 'Uyoı al-Tawa'rikh; one of them vvas an imitation uf KaliJah 
and Dimnoh, and another a treatise in praise of avarice, his ruling passion. 
He vvas of a Persian family and shovved a strong prejudice against Arabs. 
Died A.H. 243 (A, D. 839-60). He vvas equaUy remarkable for the elegance 
of his style and the merit of his poetry. (Marasid; Fihrist; 'Uyun al-Tawa'ri h, 
tom VUl), 
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feel towards him who through away the head. The head is the chief 
part of the body; in it are four of the scnses; by means of it the aniınal 
croweth, and vvere it not for his crovving he vvould havc no merit. 
The head bea’-eth the comb on vvhich the cock prideth himself; it 
containeth the two eyes vvhich have given rise to the proverb: Wine 
bright as the eye of the cock. Moreover the brain is a marvellous 
specific for pain in the kidnies [kidneys], and never was a softer bone 
seen than that of the head; didst thou not knovv that it is better than 
the pinion of the vvings, better than the leg, better than the neck? 
If it be the result of thy sapient judgement that thou hast not eaten 
it, go and look for it.' 'By Allah!' exclaiıned the cook, 'I knovv not 
vvhere it is; I threvv it avvay.' But I knovv vvherc it is,' said Sahi; 'thou 
hast throvvn it dovvn thy throat; but God shall cali thee to an account 
for it." 

Di'bil vvas cousin to the celebrated poet Abu Ja'far Muhanvmad 
Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Razin al-Khuza'i. surnamed Abu '1-Şhis,* vvho vvas 
One of those vvho celebrated the praises of al-Raşhid and 
composed elegies on his death; he made also poems in honour of 
al-Amin, that ^alif's son and successor. Di'bil vvas bom 
A.H. 148 (A.D. 765); he died A.H. 246 (A.D. 860-1), at Tib, 
a tovvn situated bctvveen Wasit in 'Iraq and the provinces 
of al-Ahwaz, His grandfather Razin vvas a mavvia belonging 
to 'Ubayd Allah.^ Ibn Khalaf Khuza'i. the father of Talhat al-Talahat.^ 
'Ubayd Allah ['Abd Allah] vvas a katib in the service of the khalif 
'Umar Ibn al-khattab and chief of the govemment ofBce"* at Kufah. 
Talhah vvas governor of Sijistan and died in that province. The death 
of Di'bil vvas preceded by that of Abu Tammam (Habib), vvhose life 
has been given (no. 143): his friend, the poet al-Buhturi, lamented 
his loss in an elegy vvhich contains the foUovving passage 

"The abode of death, the dvvelling of Habib and of Di'bil, has 
increased my sadness and inflated my grief. Dearest brothers, may 
the heavens never vvithhold from your tombs their genial rains; may 
they overshadovv you vvith a dark cloud, shedding grateful shovvers. 
Long vvas the joumey of him vvho armounced to me your death; a 
tomb is in distant Ahvvaz, and mouldering bones repose at Mosul." 

1 The printed text has al-Shis. not Abu al-Şhis. The letter is the true 
reading. This poet died A.H. 196 (Mira'at al Zaman) (in autograph- 

Abu al-ghisi—Ed. 

2 'Ubayd Allah; not 'Abd Allah, as in the printed text. 

['Abd Allah in autograph.)-Ed. 

3 See in ıhe life of 'Abd Allah Ibn Tahir. 

4 See note 17, under no. 117. 
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Di'bil means a tali camel. He used to relate that one day as he 
was passing along, he saw a man is a fit of epilepsy; on vvhich he 
went up and shouted in his ear, as loud as he could, the vvord Di'bil, 
and that the man rose up and vvalked avvay as if nothing had 
happened.' 


216 ‘DA'LAJ IBN AHMAD AL-SIJISTANI 

Da'laj Ibn Ahmad Ibn Da'laj Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sijistani was 
the master of riches and so he dedicated a large portion of his vvealth 
for alms.^ A person narrates: "One Friday I entered the Mosque in 
the City of al-Mansur and saw a man in front of me, looking 
respeetable, humble and regular in prayers: he did not cease offering 
supererogatory prayers from the moment of his entering the mosque 
to the time of the Imam's standing to lead the prayers; then he sat 
down. The prayers were offered and he did not join the 
congıcgation. this aetion of his appearcd to be strange and I was 
surprised at it, It annoyed me. 

"VVhen the prayers werc över I said to him: T have not secn 
a thing stranger than your affair; you offered supererogatory prayers 
very nicely for a long time but you missed the preseribed prayers 
and lost them." Thereupon he said: T have an excuse vvhich 
prevented me from offering prayers. I said, 'what is that?' He said: 
' I ovve money to a person for vvhich reason I remained concealed 
in my house; today I came to the Jami' mosque to offer prayers, 
but I savv my creditor before the starting of prayers. Fearing him 
I made my clothes soiled, so I ask you to keep it a secret, for God's 
sake.' Then I asked vvho vvas the person to whom he ovved money 
He said: 'Da'laj Ibn Ahmad.' By his side vvas an acquaintance of Da'laj 
vvhom he did not knovv. He heard these vvords and vvent immediately 
to Da'laj and related the story before him. Then Da'laj said to him: 
'Go to the man and make him enter the bath and cover him vvith 


1 This is note very inteUigible; it means, perhaps that Di'bil's satirical 
character rendeıed him an object of general apprehension, and that the terror 
inspired by his name vvas sufficient to copel the evil spirit vvith vvhich the 
epileptic man vvas possessed. 

• This notice is note given in de slane, nor is it to be found in the 
autograph. The printed edilions have it. 

2 In Tehran edition this aneedote is given on the authority of Al-Khatib 
vvho narrated it on the au'hohty of Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn 'abd 
AUah al-Haddad, Our rendering is based on Cairo (194S) edition 
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clothes from me,' and made him sit. He showed him his account and 
said that he owed 5000 dirhams to him. Then he said to him: 'Exaınine 
it, if there is any error in it, or if you have paid any thing.' He said:'. 
No. The account is correct.' Then Da'iaj crossed his accounts and 
noted clearance of the amount. He weighed 5000 dirhams and said 
to him: T offer (lit. make lavvful] this to you and request you to accept 
this money and relieve me of the responsibily of that fear vvhich 
prevented you from offering congregational prayers.'" Da'iaj died in 
A.H. 351 (A.D. 953). 


217 ABU BAKR DULAF AL-SHIBLI 

Abu Bakr Dulaf Ibn Jahdar (or Ja'far) Ibn Yunus, (his name is 
thus inscribed on his tomb), sumamed al-Şhibi, a celebrated saint, 
jJLUl was bom and brought up at Baghdad, but his family 

belonged to Khurasan ^L-l>iJI This highly respected su fi* followed 
the doctrines of the sect of malik and had for masters {in the spirilual 
life) [Abu al-Qasim] al-Junayd* and other holy men of that epoch 
He renounced the world at one of Khayr al-Nassaj's* 
assemblies, and then proceeded to Dunbawand (Demavend), of vvhich 
he was govemor at the time, and asked of the inhabitants immunity 
for his past conduct; {he then gave in his dismission). The mortifications 


• [In autograph the tem sup is not mentionedj—Ed. 

# [In autograph and published texts: He was extremely particular about 

respecting Shari'ah ^ l—Ed. 

1 The celebrated ascete and great sup doctor. Abu 'I-Hasan Muhammad 
Ibn Isma'il, more generally knovvn by the name of Khayr al-Nassa|, was a native 
of Sammara, and an inhabitant of Baghdad. He had for masters in the spiritual 
Ufe Sari al-Saqati and the famous Abu Hamzah Muhammad Ibn İbrahim. Many 
anecdoles are related of his miraculous gifts. He died A.H. 322 (A.D. 934), aged 
upvvards of one hudred years. (Al-Dhahabi; Ta'rikh al-Islam, MS No: 646,). Khayr 
al-Nassaj as al-Dhahabi pronounccs it, means Khayr or Cood, the vveaver. This 
historian related that he came by his name in the foUovving manner. On his 
return from a pilgrimage to Makkah, he passed through Kufah, vvhere, as his 
complexion was very dark, a man stopped him and said: "Thou art my negro 
slave --arbi— and thy name is Khayr." He remained in captivity for some years 
and worked as a silk vveaver, vvhence his name. His masteı at length relenled 
and gave him his liberty, saying: "Thou vvast not slave," But Jami, in his lives 
of the Sufis [Nafahal] (MS. fonds Aıvquclil, No. 115), gives a dlfferenl account 
of the origin of this appellation according to him, our doctor vvas named Khayr 
al-Nussaj {exceUent among weavers), because he had been obliged to take to 
vveaving in order to gain his Uvelihood, and his first essays proved him to be 
alıeady--by a miraculous interference of Providence—an able vvorkman at the 
trade. [See no. 210).—Ed. 
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<!İju*L»w. whi»:h he practised at the outset {of his religious career) 
surpassed ali bounds: he used to apply a certain quantity of salt to 
his eyes in place of kuhl or antimony,* so as to accustom himself to 
waking and to aid in keeping away sleep. He held the püre and holy 
law (the Qur'an) in extreme reverence, and at the beginning of the 
blessed month of Ramadan he renewed his devotional practices with 
increased fevour. "This," he would say, "is a month which my Lord 
hath honoured; how much more therefore should I honour it! ' 
Towards the close of his life, he frequently recited this verse: 

'There are many stations in life, in which, had I fiUed them, my 
death would have been considered by the (sufi) brethren (not as a 
revjard but) as a punishment."^ 

He vvent in one day to al-Junayd and, standing before him, 
clapped his hands (wilh grief) and spoke these verses: 

"The objects of my love accustomed me to union with them, and 
Union is svveet; but they have since repelled my advances, and a 
repulse is painful. When they resolved (to reject me), they pretended 
that my erime vvas my extreme love for them; but that is not a erime. 
No! as true as the submission (of the lover) when he meets his mistress! 
No! the beloved can only repay (the lover's passion) by loving (him)." 

To this Al-Junayd replied: 

"I longed to see thee, (O my beloved!) but when I satv îhee, 
sudden joy overcame me, and I could not refrain from tears." 

The Khatib relates in his History that Abu 'I-Hasan al-Tamimi 
said: "I vvent one day into the house of Abu Bakr al-Shibli and found 
him in a State of excitation, reciting these verses: 


1 Sre Lane's Modern Egyptians: vol. 1, p. 41. 

2 Death is considered by the sufis as the greatest blessing vvhich can 

happen to him who loves God, or, as they express themselves (lo the lover); 
his soul is then delivered from the prison of the body, and obtains al length 
its longsought Union with the beloved. Had al-Shibli therefore fUled 

an eminent place • in the vvorld, his love for the Creator vvould have 

been less fervent, and his recompense in after-life less ample. Such appears 
to me to be the meaning of this very obscure verse. 1 must observe also, 
fo the inlelligence of the iines vvhich foUovv, that the sufis admit two modes 
of Union with the beloved; the one temporary and the olher eternal. The 
temporary union takes place during the ecstatic fits vvhich the lover 

experiences, from time to time, in the pracfice of his devotional exercised; but 
these are mere transient favours, vvhich the beloved sometimes grants and 
often vvithholds, vvhilst the union effecled by death remains unbroken and 
eternal. 
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"He who was accustomed to be near thee, cannot support thy 
absence. The slave of love cannot sustain thy estrangement. His heart 
sees thee, though his eye does not." 

İn the life of the preacher Abu Sa'id Isma'il Ibn 'Ali 

the Khatib speaks as follovvs: "Abu Sa'id repeated to me the following 
lines vvhich, by his account, hc had heard from Tahir al-Khath'ami' 
who mentioned that they had been recited to him by their author, 
al-Shibli: 

'Youth abandoned me; my bcloved also departed; and a double 
flow of tears gushed from my eyes. Fortune was unjust tovvards thee, 
(unfortunate lovery. two (friends) bade thee farevvell, but thou hadst 
only one heart (/o supporl the pains)."' 

Al-Şhibli himself relatcs that, onc Friday, he perceivcd a man out 
of his senses standing nakcd in ( aİ*. or near] the ıfıosque of 
al-Rusafah' and crying out: 'I am mad through love of God 
‘bl On vvhich he said to him; "VVhy dost thou not go 
into the mosque and keep out of the sight and say thy prayers?" 
To vvhich the mad man ansvvered; 

'They say to me: 'Visit us and pay us the homage to vvhich vve 
are entitled.' But my present State dispenses me from ali such 
obtigations. Those vvho see the State in vvhich 1 am, and feel for it 
neither desire- nor dislike;--to love such persons I should consent 
even to hate myself.V 

Al-Shibli died at Baghdad on Friday, the 27th of ^u '1-Hijjah, 
A.H. 334 (July, A.D. 946), aged eighty-seven years, and vvas interred 
in the cemetery of al-Khavzuran: some say, hovvever, that his death 
took place in the year. 335, but the former is the correct date. İt is 
stated also, that hc vvas bom at Surra-man-ra'a. 

Shibli means belonging to Shiblah, .ı village in the despencies of 
Usrushnah, a large tovvn beyond Samarqand, in Transoxiana.— 
Dunbavvand is a place situated in the canton of Rayy in Persian 'Iraq: 
some cali it Oimavvands [Damavvand], but the first orthography is 
more correct. 


1 Al-Rusafah vvas the name of a quarleı in the city ol Baghdad. 

2 The expression '-Jl,-*- i- scem*; e^uivalcnt ı<» ^ f 

11>J vvho dcto.st not their ov. n stalc thıough Ihc desire of being 

in Nine. 


218 ABU'L-MUTA' DHU'L-QARN AYN 
IBN HAMDAN 


Abu'I-Muta'dhu'l-Qamayn al-Taghlibi (belonging to the tribc of 
Taghlib) was son to Abu'l-Muzaffar Hamdan, the son of Naşir al- 
Davvlah Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan [al- 
Taghlibi]. He bore the sumame of VVajih al-Dawlah (honourable in the 
empire). We have already given the genealogy of the family in the 
life of his grandfather Naşir al-Dawlah (no. 167), and shall not 
therefore repeat it here. As a poet, AbuT-Muta' was distinguishcd 
by the grace, expression and elegant tum of his ideas. The follovving 
verses are of his composition. 

"When I see the letters ı and a entvvined in a close embrace, the 
vvord la (-ur-) excites my envy. To embrace so closely, they mus'. have 
felt, methinks, the pains of love.* 

Another of his pieces runc thus: 

'T am ready to sacrifice my life for her whom I visited (in private); 
I was then armed with my svvord (to protect me against jealous keepers), 
and her glances were sharper than its edge. I embraced her, and 
vvhen my neck was encircled vvith her ringlets, then only did I (dare 
to disratn and) free it from the sword-belt. In that moment, the 
happiest of us two in the enjoyment of our vvishes, vvas the one vvho 
had suffered the greatest affIiction from the cruelty of the other." 

Al-Tha'libi, in his Yatimah, attributes to him the piece vvhich wc 
have given in the life of [AbiT-Qasim Ahmad) Ibn Tabataba [al-'Alavvi] 
(no. 52), and vvhich begins thus: 

"She said to fîeeting image vvhich vdsited me, ete." 

But in his noticc on AbuT-Muta', he States that these verses vvere 
composed by Ibn Tabatabah; God knovvs best. Abu'l-Muta' is the 
author of the follovving lines: 


1 I have read many couplets on this subject, and must acknotvledge 
that Abu'l Muta 's is decidedly the worst. 
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"VVhen we met together, and the hour of midjüght cast över us 
a veil of obscurity vvhich shed pleasure vvhen unfolded, none ever 
passed a chaster night than we; no vvitnesses vvere there except our 
eyes and our honour. No vile delator betrayed us to our foes; no 
traitor ran \vith active foot to denounce us." 

By the same: 

"VVhen my mistress saw me as thin as a toothpick, she said: This 
meeting is but a dream, and thou art merely a fleeting image.'—'Not 
so, I replied; 'it is thy absence which altered my health so that thou 
canst not distinguish the reality of my appearance from a false 
iUusion'." 

The celebrated poet 'Abd al-'Aziz Ibn Nubatah composed a greal 
number of pieces in honour of (Mamadan') Abu'l-Muta's father. Abu'I- 
Muta' died in the month of Safar, A.H. 428 (December, A.D. 1036). 
He visited Egypt according to al-Musabbihi in his History, during the 
reign of al-Zahir al-'Ubaydi, the son of al-Hakim, and vvas appointed 
by him to the government of Alexandria and its dependencies, in 
the month of Rajab, 414; he remained there a year, and then retumed 
to DamaScus. 


219 RABI'AH AL-'ADAWIAH 

'Unun al-Khayr* Rabi'ah, the daughter of Isma'il, a vvoman 
celebrated for her holy life and a native of Basrah, belonged to the 
tribe of 'Adi ('Adamiah), and was aUied by enfranchisement to the 
family of 'Atik. She vvas one of the most envnenl among the holy 
persons of the Hme, and the anecdotes related of her sanctity and 
piety are generally knovvn. Abu’I-Qasim al-Qushavri says, in his 
treatise (on sufism)^: "She used to say, vvhen holding converse vvith 
God; 'Consume vvith fire, O God, a (presumptuous) heart vvhich lovetlı 
thee!' and on one of these occasions, a voice spoke to her and said; 
That vve shall not do! think not of us an iU thought.' Sufyan al-Thavvri 
exclaimed one day in her presence: 'O, vvhat anguish is mine!' on 
vvhich she said: 'Speak not a lie, but rather say: O, hovv littie anguish 
is mine. If thou vvert really in affIiction, thou couldst not sigh.' One 
of the sufi brethrer. relates as follovvs: 'In my prayers I used to invoke 


1 Umm al-Khavr means the molher of Khavr or of good. 

2 See note, under no. 180. 
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Rabi'ah al-Adawiah, and she appeared to me in a visuın and spake: 
Thy offerings vvere proscntcd to us on trays of light and covered 
vvith napkins of light. 'She oftcn said: 'If my (gt>od) ^-orks appear 
{lo Ihc U’orld), I count thcm as nought." And onc of her eounsels vvas: 
Hide thy good dccds as closely as thou vvouldst hidc thy sins." The 
Shaykh Şhihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi quotos the follovving verses of 
hers in the 'Aıunrif al-Mıt'arif: 

"I reserve my hcart for thy converse, (O Uınli) and loave my body 
to kecp company vvith those who desirc my society. My body is thus 
the companion of the visitor, but nıy dearly beloved is the companion 
of my heart." 

She died A.11. 135 (A.D. 752-3), aceo'-ding to Ibn al-Jawzi in the 
Shuılhıır al-'Uqud but in A.M. 185 (A.D. 801), according to another 
authority. Her tomb, vvhich is situated on the mount of Tor (named, 
al-Turi on the eastern side of Jerusalem, is an object of pilgrimage. 
Ibn al-Jawzi has an arliclc on Rabi'ah in his Safnmt al-Snfu'ah, and hc 
there gives the follovving ancedotes respeeting her, the authentidty 
of vvhich is certified by a list prefixed to them, in vvhich hc cnumerates 
the names of the persons through vvhom Ihey passod dovvn 
succcssivciy from 'Abdah the daughtcr of Ahi Shavvvval to himr.clf. 
Hc says: (Abdah), one of God's excellent handmaids and the servant 
of Rabi'ah relates as follovvs; 'Rabi'ah used to pass the vvholc night 
in prayer, and at morning davvn she took a slight slecp in her oratory 
tili daylight: and 1 have heard her say, vvhen she sprang in dread 
from her couch: O my soul! hovv long vvilt thou sleep? VVhen vvilt 
thou avvake? Soon thou shalt sleep to risc no morc, tili the cali shall 
sumnvon thee on the day of resurreetion! This vvas her constant 
custom tiU the time of her dcath. On its approach she callcd mc and 
said; O 'Abdah! inform nonc of my death and shroud mc in this 
govvn. This vvas a govvn of hair-cloth vvhich she vvorc vvhen praying, 
at the time in vvhich the eyes of others vvere closcd in sleep. 1 
shrouded her in that govvn and in a vvoolicn veil vvhich she used 
to vvear; and about a ycar aftcrvvards, I savv her in a dream clothed 
in a govvn of green satiri and a veil of green silk, the like of vvhich 
for beauty I never behcld. And 1 said: 'O Rabi'ah! vvhat has bccome 
of the govvn in vvhich I shrouded thee, and of the vvooUen veil?' To 
vvhich she ansvvered: 'By Allah! it vvas taken off mc and I receivcd 
in exchange vvhat thou seest on mc; my shroud vvas folded up, a 
seat vvas put upon it and it vvas taken up to the highcst heavun, that 
by it my revvard might be complete on the day of resurreetion. "İt 
vvas for this,' 1 observed, 'that thou didst vvork vvhen in the vvorid.' 
'And vvhat is this,' she rejoined, 'comparcd vvith vvhat 1 savv of 
Almighty God's bounty to his saints!' 1 then asked her in vvhat State 
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was 'Ubaydah,^ the daughter of Abu Kallab, and she replied: 'It 
cannot be described! by Allah! she has surpassed us, and reached 
the highest place in paradise.' 'And how so?' said I, 'VVhen the people 
considered thee far, far above her.' To vvhich she ansvvered: 'Because, 
when in the vvoıld, she cared not what her State might be on the 
next moming or the next night."And what doeth Abu Maük 
Daigham?' 'He visiteth Almighty God when he pleaseth.' 'And Bishr 
Ibn Mansur?'^ 'Admirable! admirable! he hath receivcd a recompense 
far beyond his hopes.' I then said to her: Teli me a means by vvhich 
I may approach nearer to Almighty God.' And she ansvvered: 'Think 
on Him often, and by that thou vvilt, after a littie whüe, be happy 
in thy tomb." 


220 RABrAH AL-RAI 

Abu 'Uthman Rabi'ah Ibn Abi 'Abd Rahman Farrukh. a mawla' 
of the Munkadir family vvhich belongs to the tribe of Temim, and 
aftervvards a mamla' of the tribe of Ouravsh, vvas the great jurisconsult 
of Medinah (in the second century of Islamism), and is generally knovvn 
by the sumame of Rabi' al-Rai (Faqih ahi al-Madina.)^ In his youth 
he met a number of the Prophet's Companions (and received instruction 
from them in Traditions and legal matters); and from him Malik Ibn Anas 
drevv some of his Information. The foUovving anecdote is related of 
him by Bakr Ibn 'Abd Allah al-San'ani (a native of San'a'): "Malik Ibn 
Anas came to our (town) and began to teach to us Traditions leamed 
by him from Rabi'ah al-Rai; for vve vv'ere desirous of obtaining from 
him as many as possible, founded on so good an authority as that 


3 'Ubaydah, the daughter of Kallab, a celebrated saint, vvept for her 
sins during forty years, and then lost her sight.—(Sryar al-Salîhal M.S. No. 
855, f. 28). 

4 Abu Muhammad Bishr Ibn Mansur al-Sulaymi (belonging to the tribe 
of Sulaym) vvas celebrated for his intense application to the practice of 
devotion. As a Traditionist he is considered a sure authority, and is cited as 
such by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. He died A.H. 209 (A.D. 824)—(Mira'at al-Zaman, 
No. 640, fol. 69). 

1 Rabi'ah. al-Rai, or more regularly Rabiat al-Rai, means private 
judgment Rabi'ah. He vvas so called because he dravv many of his legal 
decisions from the fourth source of Muhammadan law, and vvhich is entitled 
rai (view, private judgment) or qias (analogy). (See note, under No. 2. The same 
System vvas foUovved laler by Abu Hanifah, vvhence the follovvers of his sect 
vvere called the partisans of private judgment (Askab al-Rai). 
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of Rabi'ah. One day, he said to us: 'VVhy (then) do you leave Rabi'ah 
sleeping in that arcade över there?' We immediafely went to a 
Rabi'ah, and having awaked him, we said: 'Art thou Rabi'ah' 'Yes,' 
was the reply. 'Art thou the person on whose authority Malik Ibn 
Anas gives Traditions?' 'Yes,' 'How then does Malik enjoy (public) 
favour through thy means, although thou hast not acquired it for 
thyself?' 'Know ye not,' replied he, 'that an ounce of vvoridly wit goes 
farther than a camel-load of leaming?" 

Rabi'ah was a great talker, and he used to say that he who keeps 
sUent should be classed betvveen him who is asleep and him who 
is dumb. VVhilst he was one day speaking at onc of his public 
conferences^ an Arab, fresh from the desert, came 

in and stood for a long time before hün, listening to his words; 
Rabi'ah who thought that the stranger was in admiration at what he 
heard, said to him: "O Arab! hovv do your people define eIoquence?" 
"The other eınsvvered: 'Brevity combined with precision."And vvhat 
is incorrection"!^ "That which thou hast been engaged in ali day." 
This ansvver covered Rabi'ah vvith confusion. 

Abu 'Abd al-Rahman Farrukh, the father of Rabi'ah, went on a 
military expedition to Khurasan in the time of the Umayyad Rule. 
Rabi'ah's mother had conceived him; he left thirty thousand dinars 
vvith his wife. He came back to Madinah after tvventy-seven years 
on a horse vvith a spear in his hand. He reached his home and 
knocked the door vvith his spear. Rabi'ah came out and said to him: 
'O enemy of Godl Do you enter my house?' Farukh said: 'O enemy 
of God, you have entered my house.' Both of them grappled vvith 
each other tül the neighbours assembled. The report reached Malik 
Ibn Anas. They (Malik vvith his disciples) came to help Rabi'ah and 
there vvas much noise. Each one of the tvvo vvas saying: "I shail not 
spare you." But vvhen they savv Malik they became quiet. Malik said:" 
O old man, there is room for you in a house besides this." The old 
man replied: "This is my house and I am Feurukh." His vvife heard 
his vvords; she came out and said: "This is my husband, and this 
is my son vvho vvas in my vvomb and vvas bom vvhen he (Farrukh) 
had left." Both of them embraced each other and vvept. Then Farrukh 
entered the house and said: "Is he my son?" She replied: "Yes". He 
said! "Bring out the money that is vvith you". She said: 'T have 


2 Literally: At one of his sittings. 

3 The word v.S^' here tıanslated by incorrections, is employed 
to denote the contrary of eloqence; it consists in verbosity and ideas 
inadequately expre$sed. 
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buried it and now I shall dig it out." Rabi'ah went to the mosque 
and sat in his circle (halqah). 

Then Malik, Hasan^ and other respectable persons of Madinah 
came to him and benefited by his talk. (In the meantime) his mother 
said to her husband, FarruJ^: "Go and offer prayers in the iTiosque 
of the Prophet." Then he went there and noticed a great circle; he 
went there and stood nearby. Rabi'ah bent his head in a manner as 
if he had not seen him; he (Rabi'ah) had a long cap on his head. 
His father began to doubt about him, and said: 'who is this man". 
He vvas told that it was Rabi'ah Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman. Then he said: 
"God has exalted my son," and retumed to his house. He said: "I 
have seen your son in a position vvhich is not held by any scholar 
of Faqih." His n other said to him: "VVhich is dearer to you, 30000 
diııars or this son?" He repüed: "By God, this son": She said! 'I spent 
aU the money on him," to vvhich he repli^d: "By God, you have not 
vvasted it." 

Savvvvar Ibn 'Abd-AUah said, "I have not seen a scholar greater 
than Rabi'ah al-Rai," I said: "Neither Haşan, nor Ibn Şirin?" He 
replied: "no neither Haşan, nor Ibn Şirin." 

There vvas none more generous than Rabi'ah tovvards his friends 
and others in Madinah; he spent 40000 dirhems on his brethren; then 
he begged them something. He vvas told that he had vvasted his 
vvealth and vvanted to aspire for a position. He replied: "This 
condition of mine shall not last long, and I never found among them 
anyone envying my position."® 

He died A.H. 136 (A.D. 753-4), some say 130, at al-Hashimiyah, 
a City built in the province of al-Anbar by al-Saffah, 

vvho made it his place of residence, but aftervvards removed to al- 
Anbar. It vvas said by Malik Ibn Anas, that the Science of 
jurisprudence had lost its svveetness since the death of Rabi'ah al- 
Rai. I must observe that it is impossible to concUiate the statement 
made by some, that he died A.H. 130, vvith the fact of his burial 
at al-Hashimiyah, the city founded by {the kjmlif) al-Saffah; for that 
price, as it is agreed by ali historians, did not obtain the khalifat 
tili Friday, 13th of the latter Rabi', A.H. 132 (29th November, 
A.D. 749). 


4 The famous scholar Shaykh Haşan Basri. 

5 This anecdole is not given in the autograph, nor in de slane's 
translation. It has hovvever been inciuded in the published texts of the Cairo 
and Tehran editions and has been translated and added here by the editor- 
Ed. 
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The mua' dhdh in Abı. Muhammad al-Rabi' Ibn Sulayman Ibn 
'Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Kamil, a native of Basrah, and allied by 
enfranchisement to the tribe of Murad (Muradi), was a disciple of 
al-Shafi'i. and through him, most of the works composed by that 
imam were handed down by oral dictation.* Al-Şhafi'i said of him: 
"Al Rabi' is the special traditionist of my vvords and works."^ He said 
again, that none ever served him (so duHfuUy) as al-Rabi'^; and he 
sometimes addressed him in these vvords: "O Rabi' could I feed thee 
vvith Science, I should do it." The folloyving narration is 

altributed to al-Rabi' on good authority: "VVhen al-Shafi'i vvas near 
his death, I went in and found vvith him al-Buvvayti al-Muzani and 
Ibn al-Hakam.^ He looked to us and then said; 'As for thee, Abu 
Ya'qub! {mearting al-Buwayti) thou shalt die in chains®; thou, Muzani! 
shalt meet vvith various adventures in Egypt, and shalt make the 
time be remembered in vvhich thou vvert the ablest reasoner of the 
age;* thou, O Muhammad! (addressing himself to Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam) vvUt 
pass över to sect of Malik; and thou, O Rabi'! shalt be to me the 
most useful of ali, in pıopagating the knovvledge of the vvorks vvhich 
! have composed. Arise Abu Ya'qub! and take charge of my class." 
Al-Rabi' then related that ali vvhich al-Shafi'i forctold to them came 
to pass, and that he nught be said to have looked, at that moment, 
through a transparent veil into futurity. In the History of Baghdad 
by the Khatib, (the same anecdote) is thus related, in the life of al- 
Buvvayti: Al-Rabi' Ibn Sulayman said: We vvere sitting in the presence 
of al-Shafi'i. I, al-Buvvayti and al-Muzani, vvhen he looked at al- 
Buvvayti and spoke these vvords: 'Obse'-ve this person; he vvUI die 
in chains.' He then cast his eyes on al-Muzani and said: 'Look at this 
man; the time vvül be vvherein he shall never explain a difficulty and 
be mistaken.' Tuming then to me, he spoke thus: 'By Allah! there 
is not One of the fralemity more useful to me than he. I should like 
to fiil him to the utmost vvith knovvledge." This Rabi' vvas the last 


1 This is an additional proof of a circumstance already knovvn, that 
in the first ages of Islamism, many authors never put their vvork in vvriting, 
but taught them to their scholars vwa xxKt. 

2 Literally: Al-Rabi' is my rarvi (ot traditionist). 

3 The disciples of learned men frequently fiUed the duties of servanis 
of them. 

4 The Uves of these doctors are given by Ibn Khallikan. 

5 Literally: In thy iron; that is, in the iıons vvhich shall bind thee. 

6 Or the most skilful in making analogical deductions. 
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of those auditors of al-Şhafi'i who handed down, in Egypt the 
sayings of their master. I found in the hand-vvriting of the Hafiz [Zaki 
al-Din] 'Abd al-'Azim al-Mundhiri. the foUowing verses, vvhich he 
gives as al-Rabi"s: 

"(Lef ffıy) patience be exemplary {under misfortune), and how quick 
shall be thy deliverance! He shall be saved who, in ali his actions, 
seventh God with a sincere heart. He vvho feareth G*'d shall not be 
affIicted, and he vvho hopeth in God shall go to that place {heaven) 
for vvhich he hoped". 

Al-Rabi' died in Egypt on Monday, the 19th of Shavvvval, A.H. 
270 (April^ A.D. 884), and vvas interred in the Qarafah, near the north 
side, hard by (the mosque of) al-Fuqqa'i.^ His tomb is surrounded by 
a railing, and at the head of grave there is a marbie slab, bearing 
his name and the date of his death. 

Muradi means belonging to Murad, a great tribe in Yaman from 
vvhich many persons have sprung. 


222 AL-RABI' AL-JIZI 

Abu Muhammad al-Rabi' Ibn Sulayman Ibn Davvud Ibn al-A'raj 
al-Jizi, a native of Egypt and a member, by enfranchisement, of the 
tribe of Azd, vvas one of al-Şhafi'is disciples, but handed dovvn very 
little of his master's doctrines: numerous traditions art given by him, 
hovvever, on the authority of Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam. His verarity as a 
traditionist is universally admitted, and he is quoted by Abu Davvud 
(the aulhor of the Sunam) and by al-Nasai. "He died in the month 
of Dhu'î-Hijjah, A.D. 256 (November, A.D. 870), at Jizah, vvhere his 
tomb is stili to be seen." Such are the vvords of al-Quda'i in hus Khitat. 

Jizi means belonging to Jizah; thıis is a village opposite to Cairo, 
from vvhuch it is separated by the Nile. In the canton of Jizah, and 
near to the village, are situated those stupendous erecüons, the 
pyramids. 


7 The mosque of al-Fuqqa'i, a laiğe ediHce buUt by Kafur, bears 
the name of Abu'l Haşan 'AJü Ibn al-Hasan al-Fuqqa'i (över tuhose tomb it 
VMS probably erecied. His father al-Hasan vvas a brevver (Fuqqa'i). 
(AI-Maqarizi.) 
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"(it has been stated that he passed one day through Egypt, ashes 
vvere poured on him from an um. He got dovvn from his beast and 
began to shake it off from his clothes, but did not utter a vvord. It 
vvas said to him; "Why do you not reproach them." He said: "He 
vvho deserves {helt) fire and he is made to reconcile with the ashes, 
really gains (something). 

*‘(C>ne of the sages says; "There is not a single edifice on the 
face of the earth on vvhich I have not composed an elegy because 
of (the cruelty of) days and night except two pyramids from (the 
cruelty of vvhich) I compose the elegy of days and nights.*** 

Abu'l-Tayyib al-Mutanabi says about them: 

"Where is the person vvhose constructions are the two pyramide? 
VVhere is his abode? VVhat about his time and restling-place? 
Sometimes relics survive their ovvners, and some times ruination 
overtakes them immediately after them." 

It has been stated that the pyramids are the tomb of great kings, 
vvho vvanted to be distinguished from ali other kings after their death 
as they vvere in their life. They vvanted that their memory should 
live on account of their pyramids, even after the lapse of long period 
and spans of ages. "When Caliph al-Ma'mun al-Rashid came to 
Egypt, he ordered {his architects) to pierce one of the tvvo pyramids 
vvith holes. After hard labour and crushing toil one of them vvas 
pierced through. They found that inside it vvere ladders and avve- 
inspiring chasms. It vvas very difficult to vvalk through them, and 
above it they found a cubical construction, each side of vvhich vvas 
about eight cubits. In the centre of it vvas a cistem of marbie covered 
vvith decaying and vvomout bones on vvhich several ages had passed. 
Then he stopped the piercing of other pyranuds; the expenditure 
incurred on piercing vvas excessive and toil very great. 

It it stated that Hermes I vvho possessed the three attributes of 
prophet, kings and sages, and vvho is identified as the Propoet 
Henoch and he, in his tum, is Idris, inferred the coming of a deluge 
from the position of the stars. So he ordered the construction of the 


* The statement is not found in the auiograph or in de Slane's edition. 
II hovvever, is inciuded in Bubsequent editions—Ed. 

*" This anecdote is not fo be found in the autograph or de Slane's 
edition. It is hovvever, inciuded in subsequent edition--Ed. 

He refers to the fact that the passage of time brings decay and ruin 
to constructions hovvever strong, *hey be; only the tvvo pryamids defy the 
effects oi vveathcr—Ed. 
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pyramids and depositing there (Jthe objects) the loss of vvhich was 
feared. It is stated that he built them during a period of six months 
and covered them vvith dibaj (veriegated brocade), and Lnscribed 
there, "We have constructed them in a period of six months. Say 
to one who comes after us to demolish them in six hundred years 
( 1 / he can), although demolition is easier than construction. VVe have 
covered them vvith dibaj, let him (who comes after us) cover them vvith 
mat; and it is easier to find mat then dibaj).’’ 


223 AL-RABr IBN YUNUS 

Abu'l-Fadi al-Rabi' vvas the son of Yunus Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Farvvah al-Haffar. This last, vvhose real name vvas 
Kayşan, had been a slave {mawla‘) to al-Harith, by vvhom he vvas sold 
to {the Khalif) TJ^man Ibn 'Affan. Al-Rabi' served {the Khalif) Abu 
Ja'far al-Mansur in the capacity of hajib,^ and later, in that of a vâzir 
on the deposition of Abu Ayyub al-Muriyani {tohose life we shall give). 
Al-Mansur placed great confidence in him and treated him vvith signal 
favour; he said to him one day: "Ask me, Rabi'! VVhatever you 
please;" and al-Rabi' ansvvered: "I shculd vvish you to feel friendship 
for my son al-Fadl." "Alas!" replied al-Mansur, "knovv you not that 
friendship must have motives?" "But it depends on yourself," said 
al-Rabi', to have motives for loving him." 'And hovv so? "asked the 
khalif. 'Treat him vvith kindncss," replied the other, "and he vvili 
love you; and vvhen he loves you, you vvili love him." "By Allah!" 
exclaimed the prince, "I shall love him even before I have motives 
for doing so: but teli me vvhy you asked for him my friendship rather 
than any thing else? "For this reason:" replied al-Rabi' "vvhen you 
bear nim friendship, the slightest Services he renders you vvdll appear 
great in your eyes; and his greatest delinquencies vviU be looked on 
by you as slight errors; his faults vviU be {considered by you) as the 
faults of a child, and your protection vviU be for him as the naked 
intercessor." In this last expression, he aUuded to the vvords of the 
poet al-Farazdaq": 


1 The hajib vvas one of the principal officers at the courts of princes. 
He sat at the door of the great hail vvhen his masler gave audiences, and 
he might admit or exclude (hajib) vvhom he pleased. A curtain (hijab) vvas hung 
across the entrance of the hail, and the hajib merely raised the comer of it 
up, vvhen he chose to let an applicant enler. 
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'The intercessor who goeth to thee clothed is not like the one 
who goeth to thee naked." 

This verse belongs to a poem composed on 'Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Zubayr Ibn al-'Awwam, at the period in which he aspired to the 
khalifat and gained possession of Hijaz and 'Iraq: this vvas in the 
reign of 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan the Unnayyad. Al-Farazdaq had 
then quaiTeUed vsrith his vvife al-Nawar^, and they both set out from 
Basrah and proceeded to Makkah, in order that 'Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Zubayr might deride between them. Al- Farazdaq. on arriving, vvent 
to stop vvith Hamzah, the son of 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, and al- 
Navvar vvith Ibn al-Zubayr's vvife. The tvvo hosts used their Lnfluence 
in favour of their guests, but Ibn al-Zubayr (yielded to that of his wife 
and) derided in favour of al-Navvar against al-Farazdaq. The poet 
then made the verses of vvhich we have spoken, and his vvords, the 
naked intercessor^ became proverbial to denote any person vvhose 
intercession cannot be vvithstood. 

AI-Mansur said one day to al-Rabi': "Hovv svveet should be the 
vvorld, O Rabi'? vvere it not for death." "Say rather," replied al-Rabi', 
"that the vvorld had not been svveet vvere it not for death." "And 
hovv so?' "Because vvere it not for death, you vvould never have been 
sitting on that throne." "You are right;" replied the khalif. On the 
approach of death, al-Mansur said to him; "O Rabi'! vve have 
sacrificed the life to come for a mere dream!" The foUovving anecdote 
is related by al-Rabi'; "We vvere one day standing behind al-Mansur 
{who was seated in his hail of audience), and a cushion had been placed 
on the floor for al-Mahdi, vvho had been nominated successor to the 
khalifat; at that nvoment entered Salih, another of al-Mansur's sons, 
vvho had been endeavouring to obtain from his father the concession 
of some post of authority for himself. He advanced betvveen the 
double rank of courtiers vvhich extended from the throne to the 
entrance of the hall^, and in vvhich they ali held places corresponding 
to the nobleness of their descent and the eminence of the posts they 
fiUed; he then stopped and addressed the khalif in elegant terms. 
VVhen he had finished, al-Mansur held forth his hand and said: 'Come 
to me, my dear son!' He then took him to his arms, and looked 
tovvards the prinripal persons present, expecting to hear one of them 
celebrate the praises of his son and the higfı favour vvhich his parent 
had shovvn him, but this none of them dare to do through dread 

2 See the life of al-Farazdaq, inserfed by M. Caussian de Perceval in 
the Journal Asiatique for 1834. 

3 II vvas here necessary, for the sake of clearness, to paraphrase the 


lext. 
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of al-Mahdi. Then Şhabbah Ibn 7qal al-Tamimi rose up and said: 
'Admirable is the flovv of vvords which preceded from thc orator who 
stood before thee, O Commander of the faithful! How eloquent a 
tongue! What fine expression! VVhat sharpness of intelligence! What 
copiousness of language! and what an elegant tıum of thought! But 
could it be othervvise in one whose father is the commander of the 
faithful, and who has al-Mahdi for brother? We must say of him in 
the words of the poet: 

"That noble courser may, by exertions, come up with his two 
competitors; for a steed like him can keep pace with the best. Those 
two may outrun him if he abates his speed; but the excellent (Salih) 
horse such as they outnm, is able to distance ali other rivals.' 

The company were filled vvith admiration at the address 
displayed by the speaker in making simultaneously the eulogium of 
the two brothers, and by this means not only satisfying the desires 
of îd-Mansur, but avoiding to offend al-Mahdi. Then, said al-Rabi', 
"the khalif told me not to suffer al-Tamimi to withdraw tiU he received 
a gift of thirty thousand dirhems, and this order I obeyed." 

It is said that none knew who al-Rabi's father was, and that one 
day, a member of the Hashimite (imperia!) famUy entered into the 
presence of al-Mansur and said repeatedly, whilst conversing vvith 
him: "My father, may God be merciful to him! did so and so." on 
vvhich al-Rabi' said to him: "How often vvilt thou implore God's mercy 
on thy father? Consider that thou tut in the presence of the 
Commander of the faithful"* To this the other replied; 'T can excuse 
thee, O Rabi'! for thou knovvest not the value of ancestors." This 
retort covered him vvith confusion. 

("The Umlif) Abu Ja'far al-Mansur visited Madinah and said to 
al-Rabi' on entering the city: 'Tind me some leamed and intelligent 
person who can point out to me the (ckief) mansions of the place; 
ît is novv so long since I savv the devveUings of my family." A most 
intelligent and vvell informed youth vvas discovered by al-Pabi' and 
presented to the khalif; (during their ezcursion), the guide did not make 
any observations unless asked by al-Mansur to do so; but he then 
proceeded, vvith great predsion and beauty of expression, to fumish 
every requisite Information. Al-Mansur vvas so higly pleased vvith 
him, that he ordered him a considerable sum of money, but the 
payment vvas delayed so long, that the youth found himself under 


4 PoUteness and court etiquette TequİTed that no vvords should be 
uttered before the sovereign vvhich might cali to his mind the idea of death. 
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the necessity of asking for it, (and this he did in Ihe folloıving manner): 
As they passed by the house which belonged to 'Atikah, the 
daughter of 'Abd AUah and grand daughter of Abu Sufyan, the young 
man said. 'This O Commander of the faithful! is the house of that 
'Atikah to whom al-Ahwas Ibn Muhammad al-Ansari!® ailuded in 
these lines; 

'Dwelling of 'Atikah! mansion vvhieh I avoid through dread of 
foes, although ıny heart be fixed on theel I tum away and fly thee; 
but yet unconsciously I turn tovvards thee again." 

Those words caused al-Mansur to reflect, and he said to himself 
that the youth must have here some reason for giving his 
Information, vvithout being asked for it. He therefore tumed över 
the leaves of the poem from vvhieh the verses were taken, and 
examined it, passage by passage, tiU he came to the follovving line; 

"We see that you do what you promise, but there are persons, 
with deceitful tongue, who promise, but never perform." 

He immediately asked al-Rabi' if he had given the youth what 
had been avvarded him, and was informed by him, that a particular 
circumstance, vvhieh he mentioned, had eaused a delay in the 
payment. The khalif then ordered him to give him immediately the 
double of what had been pronnised. The youth had eertainly taken 
a most delicate manner of hinting the cireumstanee, and al-Mansur 
shovved great penetration in pereeiving it. 

The follovving aneedote is related by Faiqah, the daughter of 'Abd 
Allah and mother of 'Abd al-Wahid Ibn Ja'far Ibn Sulayman; "We 
were one day vvith the khalif al-Mahdi, vvho had just retumed from 
al-Anbar, to vvhieh he had made an exeursion of pleasure, vvhen al- 
Rabi' eame in, holding a pieee of leather, on vvhieh some vvords vvere 
vvritten in eharcoal and to vvhieh vvas attaehed a seal eomposed of 
elay mixed vvith ashes and bearing the impression of the khalif's 
signet-ring. 'Commander of the faithful!' said al-Rabi', 'I never savv 
anything more eytraordinary than this doeument; I reeeived it from 


5 'Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Ansari, surnamed al-Ahwas 
and not al-Akhwas, as ali the MSS of Ibn Khaüikan have it, 
vvas a descendani, as his name indicates, of one of the Ansars. He cultivated 
poetry and such vvas the virulence of his satire, that 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al 'Aziz 
banished him to ıhe island of Dahlak, in the Red Sea, on the death of 'Umar, 
his successor Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik recalled him and he died A.H. 179 (A.D. 
795—6), ‘Uyutı al-Tawa'rikh. I perceive that in the autograph MS. his name is 
vvritten correctiy. 
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an Arab of the Desert who vvas crying out; This is the Commader 
of the faithfuU's letter! shovv me where to find the man who is called 
al-Rabi', for it is to him that he told me to deliver it! Al-Mahdi took 
letter and laughed; ^It is true; this is my vvritting and this is my seal; 
shall I relate hovv it happened?' To this we replied: 'If it please 
the Commander of the faithful*. And he spokc thus: I, vvent out 
to hunt yesterday evening vvhen the shovver vvas över; the next 
moming a thick mist overvvhelmed us and 1 lost sight of my 
companions; I then suffered such cold, huriger, and thirst as God 
only know, and I lost my vvay besides. At that moment came to 
my mind a form of prayer vvhich my father (al-Manşur) had taught 
me, saying that his father (Muhavımad) had learned it from his 
grandfather ('Ali), who had been taught it by (his father 'Abd 'Allah) 
the son of 'Abbas. It vvas this: He who sayeth morning and evening: 
In the name of God! and by the nvight of God! We have no povver 
of force but in God! I fly to God for protection! I confide in God! 
God sufficeth me! we have no Povver or force but in God, the High! 
the Mighty! He pröteeteth sufficeth, direeteth, and healeth-from fire 
and flood; from the fail of house and from evi] death! When I had 
uttered these vvords, God raised up a light beforc me, and 1 vvent 
tovvards it, and lo! I found this very Arab of the Desert in his tent, 
vvith a fire vvhich he had been just lighting up." 'Arab of the Desert,' 
said 1, 'hast thou vvithal to treat a guest?' 'Dismount,' said he. And 
I dismounted, and he said to his vvife: 'Brlng here that barley.' And 
she brought it. 'Grind it,' said he; and she began to grind it. I then 
said to him. 'Give me a drlnk of vvater;' and he brought me a skin 
in vvhich vvas a littie milk, mixed vvith more vvater; and 1 drank thereof 
a drink such as I had never drunk before, it vvas so svveet! and he 
gave me one of his saddlecloths and I laid my head upon it. And 
never did I sleep a sounder or a svveeter sleep. On avvaking, 1 savv 
him seize on a poor miserable sheep, and kili it, vvhen his vvife said 
to him; 'Bevvare, vvretched man"! thou that hast slain thyself and thy 
children; your nourishment came from this sheep and yet thou hast 
kiUed it! VVhat then have vve to live on'? On this I said; 'Do not mind! 
bring the sheep here; 'and I opened it vvith the knife I vvore in my 
boot and I took out the liver, and having split it öpen 1 placed it 
upon the fire, and I ate thereof. I then said to him: 'Dost thou vvant 
any thing? I shall give thee a vvritten order for it.' On this he brought 
me that piece of leather, and I vvrote on it vvith a bit of burnt vvood 


6 Lilerally: The Commander of the faithful is predominant in opinion 
on the subject. 

According to the old Arabic custom. The dvvellers in the Desert lit 
fires at nîght to guide Iravellers to their hospitable tents. 
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which I picked up at his feet, that very note; I then set this seal on 
it, and told him to go and ask for one al-Rabi', to vvhom he vvas 
to give it. This note contained, an order for five hundred thousand 
dirhems and al-Mahdi exclaiıned, on leaming it: 'By AUah! I meant 
only fifty thousand, but since five hundred thousand are written in 
it, I shall not diminish the sum one single dirhem; and were there 
no more in the treasurey, he should have it. So give him beasts of 
burden and let him lake it avvay." In a very short time, that Arab 
had numerous flocks of camels and sheep, and this mansion became 
a halting-place for those who were gomg on the pUgrimage, and it 
received the name of the Dvvelling of 'the hoşt of al-Mahdi 

the Contmander of the faithful.® 
al-Rabi' died tovvards the beginning of the year 170 (July, A.D. 786), 
but al-Tabari places his death in the year 169. Some say that he vvas 
poisoned by (the new khalif) al-Hadi; but, according to another 
statement, he »vas iU for eight days and then expired. His ancestor 
vvas called Abu Farwah because he vvore a furred cloak (Januah) when 
brought to Madinah, vvhere he vvas purchased by Uthman; having 
received his liberty from that khalif, he tumed grave-digger (haffar). 
He vvas one of the captives laken at Jabal al-Khalil (the mountain of 
al-KhaliO.^ As for al-FadI, the son of al-Rabi', vve shall give his üfe. 
The great and vvell knovvn quartcr of Baghdad, the Grant of al-Rabi', 
vvas so called because the possession of it had been conceded to al- 
Rabi' by (the Khalif) al-Mansur. 

*And he used to say, "He vvho has to talk to the kings, should 
choose such time that he can succeed in attaining his object, other 
vvise he should not (talk to them). 


224 RIB'I IBN KHIRASH AL-KUFI** 

Rib'i Ibn Khirash al-Kufi Ibn lahsh Ibn 'Amr Ibn 'Abd Allah al- 


8 Ten thousand pounds sterling, at the lovvest estinvation: 

9 According to Abu '1-Fida, the river Abu Fotors or Auja has ifs source 
in the mountain of al-KhaliI. vvhich must therefore lie to the north of Jerusalem. 
The lovvn of al-Khalil or Herbon is situaled to the South of that City. 

* This Statement is not found in the autograph or in de Slane's edition. 
İt is hovvever, inciuded in subsequent editions—Ed. 

•• This notice is not given by de Slane, nor is it to be found in the 
autograph. VVe are giving here the English rendering of the notice in the 
published text.—Ed. 
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'Abası al-Kufi is repıorted never to have spoken a lie. He had two 
sons vvho had revolted against al-Hajjaj. It was as reported to Hajjaj 
that their father had never spoken a life; he should be summoned 
and asked about them. He sent for him and asked him about his 
sons. "Both are in the house" was the reply. Thereupon al-Hajjaj said; 
"I forgive them for your veracity." 

Rib'i Ibn Khirash had taken a vow not to show his teeth in 
smiling until he knew his last resting place. He smiled but after his 
death. Like-wise his brother had vowed not to smile unless he knew 
vvhether his abode was in heaven or in hell. The man who vvashed 
his corpse related; "He conünued smiling tül his body, was washed." 

(Rib'i) died in A.H. 400 (A.D. 1009-1010). 


225 RAJA' IBN HAYAT 

Abu Miqdam Raja Ibn Hayat Ibn Jarwal al-Kindi (of the tribe of 
Kindah) was one of the leamed (in the law), and the intimate 
companion of 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz. "I was one night with 
'Umar", said he, "and the candle was just going out, when I stood 
up to trim it; but the khalif insisted on my remaining seated, and 
he himself rose up to put it in order. On this I said: 'How, 
Commander of the faithful! thou doest it thyself'? 1 do it,' replied 
he, ('not as the Commander of the faithful but) as 'Umar; and as 'Umar 
I retum to my place.' "He related also the followmg circumstance 
"(One day), when 'Umar was preaching from the pulpit, I estimated 
that his dress was not worth more than twelve dirhems;* and he had 
on a waistcoat, a turban, a shirt, trousers, a mantle, a pair of boots, 
and a scull-cap." Many anecdotes are related respecting his intimacy 
with 'Umar. He was önce with 'Abd al-Maük Ibn Marwan when a 
person was spoken ili of in that khalif's presence: "By Allah!" said 
the prince. "if God deliver him up to me, I shaU make him feel the 
vveight of my angerl"^ VVhen he got the man into his power, he was 
about to WTeak his vengeance on him, but Raja Ibn Hayat rose up 
and said to him: "Commander of the faithful! God has done what 


1 

2 


About seven shUlings. 

Liteıally; I shall do and act. See note 13, under No. 31. 
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vvas pleasing to thee, so do thou what is pleasing to God and grant 
pardon." ün hearing tlıese vvords, the khalif not onJy pardoned the 
prisoner, but treated him vvith particular favour. Raja Ibn Hayat died 
A.H. 112 (A.D. 730-1). The colour of his hair vvas red and that of 
his beard vvhite.^ 

’(Raja) says "Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz asked me to purchase cloth 
vvorth six dirhams for him. VVhen I brought it, he examined it and 
said; 'I vvould have preferred it if there had been no softness in it." 
(Raja) says: (Hearing this remark) I vvept. 'Umar said to me; 'vvhat 
makes you weep?' I replied: "VVhen you vvere a govemor I brought 
a piece of cloth vvorth six hundred dirhems and after examination 
you had said, 'I vvould have preferred it if it had not been coarse'; 
and novv vvhen you are Amir al-Muminin, and, I brought a piece of 
cloth vvorth six dirhams and after examination you remarked, 'I vvould 
have preferred it if it had not been soft.' Thereupon 'Umar Ibn 'Abd 
al-'Aziz said: 'O Raja! I have an ambitious soul vvhich önce desired 
(to possess) Fatimah Bint 'Abd al-Malik vvhom I married,; again it 
desired to have govemorship (amarat) vvhich I got; subsequently it 
desired caliphate vvhich I obtained; and not it desired to attain 
paradise vvhich I hope TU get if God vvitl." 

"VVhen Ayyub the son and heir-apparent of Sulayman Ibn 'Abd 
al-Malik vvas on the point of death, his father entered (ıhe bedroom) 
in the company of 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, Sa'id Ibn 'Uqbah and 
Raja' Ibn Hayvvah, and he vvas ready to offer himself to death (to 
save his son). Sulayman began to look into the face of Ayyub and his 
tears chokcd (his sobs in his throat); then he said; 'A servant cannot 
have self-control vvhen grief over-takes him in the face of misfortune. 
But people are of several kinds, some of them are balanced; some 


3 Raja Ibn Hayat vvas One of the most emınent doctors of ıhe law 
in the days of primitive Islamistn. He taught traditions on the authonty of 
some of the principal Tabi'is, and others such as al Zuhri and Qatadah gave 
some traditions on his authority. AU the doctors are unanimous in exloUing 
his Science and merits and it is the quite suffıcient to say in his praise, that 
he vvas the companion, night and day of the virtuous 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al- 'Aziz. 
The family of Raja inhabited Palestine, to vvhich country they had removed 
from Maisan.-(Tal7 al-Fuqaha, fol. 29). 

* This anecdote is not found in the autograph nor in de Slane's edition; 
it is hovvever inciuded in subsequent editions. The translation of the portions 
giving additional infornvation is based on the Cairo edition. 

** This anecdote is not found in the autograph nor in de Slane's edition; 
it is inciuded in subsequent editions-Tr. is based on Cairo ed.—Ed. 
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others are those vvhose forbearance Controls their grief, they are 
sturdy and self-confident; wtule in others grief dominates forbear¬ 
ance; they are wcak and like 'to be controUed; but as far as I ant 
concemed I find in may heart such pangs of fear that I do not sooth 
them, my liver will split because of pain'. 'Umar said to him: 'O Amir 
al-Muminin! forbearance is worthy of you so that you may not lose 
your reward. Sa'id Ibn 'Uqb 2 dı says; 'Then he looked towards me 
and Raja Ibn Haymah vvith the looks of one seeking succor, so that 
we may help him as weeping had overtaken him. I declined from 
giving him permission or otherwise. But Raja said; 'O Amir al- 
Muminin there is no harm unless it goes to excess, and I ha ve been 
informed that the Prophet, may God bless him! had tears in his eyes 
when his son İbrahim died, and he (the Prophet) said; "The eye sheds 
tears and the heart is affIicted vvith grief, but we do not utter vvhat 
does not please God and we are, O İbrahim! affIicted vvith grief 
because of you' Thereupon Sulayman vvept violently and we thought 
that the arteries of his heart were broken. Then 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al- 
'Aziz said to Raja Ibn Hayvvah; 'you have done an injury to the Amir 
al-Muminin.' He replied, 'O Abu Hafa! let him weep, this vvell relieve 
him (of his pangs). If vvhat you see (coming out of his breast) does 
not emerge (fully), I am afraid, he vviU be ruined.' Then he ceased 
vveeping and asked for vvater and vvashed his face (In the meantime) 
the youth (Ayyub) passed avvay and he ordered for his burial and 
vvalked in the company of his bier. VVhen he had been interred he 
looked at his grave said; 

T am standing on the grave of one settied in a desolate land; 
he parted from a friend vvith little provision!' 

Then he said, 'Ayyub peace be on you'; and added: 

'You vvere associated vvith us, but novv you have parted, so life 
after you is sour in taste.!' 

Then he said to his slave to fetch his horse on vvhich he rode 
and tumcd tovvards the grave and said: 

Tf I have boıne with patknce (your separation it is not that) I have 
laid you to rest here because I had many children (Ut: I have not ejecled 
you because of satiation); and if I have expresscd my grief (ıf is becauu) 
I have lost a valuable precious thing.' 

Thereupon 'Umar said; 'Nay! forbearance is in close proximity 
vvith God.''He replied; 'it is true', and retumed. 
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226 RU'BAH IBN AL-‘AJJAJ 

Abu Muhammad Ru'bah İbn Abi'l Sha'ttha 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Ru'bah* was a member of the tribe of Sa'd {al-Sa'di), vvhich is a branch 
of that of Tamim (al-Tamimi), and a native of Basrah. He and his 
father {who was surnamed al'Ajjaf) vvere both celebrated for thcir 
poetical pieces in that style of composition called raja$,^ the 
production of each, forming two separate volumes, are ali of the ra/ııs 
class and testify the great abiiities of their authors. Ru'bah was an 
able critic in philology and possessed a perfect acquaintance vvith 
the rare and obsoletc terms of the language. The foUovving anecdotc 
is reiated by the grammarian Yunus Ibn Habib^: "I was at Abu 'Amr 
Ibn al-Ala's, when Shubavi Ibn 'Urvvah al-Dabu'i entered. Abu 'Amr 
rose up to receive him, and having placed on the floor the saddlc- 
cloth of his mule that his visitor might sit dovvn on it, he entered 
into conversation vvith him. During their discourse, ShubavI said to 
Abu 'Amr: 'I asked your friend Ru'bah the derivation of his name, 
but he did not knovv it.' On hearing Ru'bah spoken of in this manncr, 
I could not refrain from saying: 'You must (af leasi) suppose that Ma'd 
the son of Adnan spoke better Arabic than Ru'bah or his father^: 
now, do you knovv what four things are called ru’bah and that I am 
the humble disdple of Ru'bah?' Şhubayi was unable to rcply, and 
retired highly offended; on vvhich Abu 'Amr tumed to me and said: 
There is a respectable man vvho comes to our conferences and shovvs 
us due reference, yet you have offended him by the manner in vvhich 
you addressed him.' 'But I could not contain myself,' replied I, 'on 
hearing him speak of Ru'bah as he did.' 'And are you authorised', 
said Abu 'Amr, 'to correct the faults of others?' Yunus then gave the 
four meanings of the vvord Ru'bah, vvhich are: Any substancc 
employed as rennet to coagulate milk; A portion of the night . The 
vvants of a person, ex: He cannot supply the wants (ru'bah) of his 


* According to the autograph his name was Sh'a'tha vvhile 'Ajjaj vvas 
only an epithet—Ed. 

1 "Cemetrert de tous less metres celuiqul offer ie plus de facilite et 
qui se rapproahe le plus de la prose."-(de Sacy's Traite sur la Prosodie arabe). 
Its njles and decision may be found in Freylag's Arabische Verskunst and 
Samuel Oark's Prosodia Arabic. 

2 His life is given in this work, 

3 Ma'd İbn 'Adnan vvas the progenitor of the tribes of Azd, Qurayşh 
and Tamim. None ever spoke or understood Arabic better thar. he and his 
talent became proverbial. As Ru'bah descended from the tribe of Tamim, Ma d 
vvas in his ancestor,—İt appears from Qamus that Şhubayi Ibn Urvvah vvas 
son-in lavv to Qatadah Ibn Diama. 
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family, that is, things of which they stand in need and which they 
rely on him to procure; Semen admissari. The same vvord with a 
hamza on the second radical letter means, a patch put on a skin 
carrying ■water. 

Ru'bah resided at Basrah tili the revolt of Ibralûm Ibn 'Abd Allah, 
the descendant of 'Ali,^ against al-Mansur, an enterprise of which 
the results are well known: having then conceived apprehensions for 
his own safety, he vvithdrevv into the Desert to avoid the scene of 
vvarfare, but ied on reaching the very place which he had chosen 
as a refuge. This was in the year 145 (A.D. 762-3); he was the 
advanced in age. 

When the word Ru'bah vvith a hamza on the second radical, serves 
as an appellative noun, it means wooden plug used to stop up a hole 
in a water-pot;® its plural is Ri'yab as a proper name, it designates 
the poet whose life is here given. 

*Ru'bah used to eat the mice. VVhen he was reproached for that, 
he replied; "The mice are cleaner than your domestic fouls and 
chicken which live on excrements. As regards the mice do they take 
any thlng except clean vvheat or pith of food." VVhen he passed avvay 
Khalil said: VVe have buried (the embodinent oO poetry, philology 
and rhetoric." 


227 RAWH IBN HATİM AL-MUHALLABI 

Abu Hatim Rawh was the son of Hatim, the son of Qabisah, the 
son of al-Muhallab, the son of Abu Sufrah, of the tribe of Azd: the 
remainder of the genealogy shall be given in the life of his great 
grandfather al-Muhallab. Rawh was renovvned for his nobleness of 
soul and his generosity. He served under five khahfs, namely: al- 
Saffah, al-Mansur, îil-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and al-Rashid. There is no other 
example, it is said, of such a circumstance having occurred except 


4 This revoll took place in A.H. 145. See AbuT-Fida's Annais; Price's 
Relrospect, vol. II page 16. 

5 It means also a wooden skevver employed to pin up a rent in water 

skin. 

* This inlormation, which is not to be found in the autograph, oı in 
de Slane's ediHon, is subjoined to the notice in subsequent editions. 
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in the case of Abu Musa al-Ash'ari. vvho acted as govemor for the 
Prophet, Abu Bakr, 'Umar, Uthman, and 'Ali In 

the beginning of his reign, ^1-Mahdi confe,.Ted the govemment of 
Kufah on Ravvh Ibn Hatim, and aftervvards, in the year 159 (A.D. 
775-6), he confided to him that of Sind. It is stated hovvever by some, 
that Ravvh vvas nominated to the govemment of Sind in the year 
160. Al-Mahdi recalled him in 161 and named him govemor of Basrah, 
at the very time in vvhich his brother Yazid Ibn Hatim vvas acting 
as that khalif's lieutenant in Ifriqiyah. Yazid died at Qayravvan on 
Tuesday, the 18th Ramadan, A.H. 170 (March, A.D. 787), after a 
govemment of fifteen years and three months, and vvas interred 
outside Bab Salm, one of the city-gates. The people of Ifriqiah then 
said; 'Hovv far apart vviJl the tombs of these tvvo brothers be! The 
one is novv govemor in Sind and the other is here." It so happened, 
hovvever, that al-Rashid removed Ravvh from the govemment of Sind 
and sent him to fili the place left vacant by the death of Yazid: he 
arrived in Ifriqiyah on the first of Rajab, A.H. 171, and continued 
to gövem that province tül his death, vvhich took place on the 19th 
of Ramadan, A.H. 174 (end of fanuary, A.D. 791). He vvas interred 
in the same tomb vvith his brother, and people vvere 

much struck vvith the singularity of their meeting at last, after having 
been so far asunder. Rabi'ah Ibn Thabit al-Asadi al-Raqqi' vvent to 
Yazid and recited to him a poem in his honour, for vvhich he vvas 
generously revvarded; he had also celebrated the praises of Yazid Ibn 
Usayd al-Sulami,^ by vvhom he vvas treated in a manner inadequate 
to his merits: this induced him to compose a poem containing an 
eulogium on Yazid Ibn Hatim and a satire on Yazid Ibn al-Sulami; 
from this poem vve extract the foUovving passages: 


1 Uya dans't Aghani, Vol. III, fol. 427, un article, our Rabia, fUs de 
Thabit. Co pele etait appeal Communement Erraki Rabiat prace qu'U etaitne 
a Rakka « 3^1 on le quaUfie aussi d'Elansari, comme appartenate une famile 
de Medine. Rabia ful appele par le kalife Mahdi a la cour; it recut because 
up de presen de ce prince, qu'il loua dans un grand nombre de pieces de 
vers Ensuite quitta la cour, s'eloinna de Tlrak n' eut plus aucun commerce 
avec les autres poetes et tomba dans unesorted'oubli. II etait aveugle. Sous 
le califat de Haroun Rabia fit un eloge d'Abbas fıls de Mohanrunad fils d'AIi 
fils d'Abadallah fUs d'Abbas fıls d'Abdebnottalib. Cet Abbas lui envoya deux 
dinars. Rabia, irrite d'une telle parsimonie, s'en vengea par deus vers 
satyriques. Abbas se plaignit au calife, qui 6t venier Rabia a evant lui. Instruit 
de la honteuse lesineric d'Abbas, Haroonile blama vivement, renonca a un- 
project qu'il avait alore d, epouser sa fille et renvonya Rabia comble de 
presens. A, CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL. 

2 This is probably the Ibn Usayd al-Sulami mentioned by Ibn el-Athir 
as having commended an eapedition into Amvenia in the year 162 (A.D. 
778-9). 
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"How different in generosity are the two Yazids—he of the tribe 
of Sulaym and the Ulustrious son of Hatim. Profusion is the Azdite's 
only aim, but the Qaysite's^ passion is to gather up dirhams. Let him 
not think, the duncei that I design to make a satire on him; 1 am 
only extolling the men of generous deeds. 

Son of Usayd! sirive not to rivalize vvith the son of Hatim, or 
thou shalt gnash thy teeth vvith repentance. His generosity is an 
ocean, and if you dare to enter it, thou, shalt be overvvhelmed by 
its impetuous vvaves. Fool that I vvas! I hoped to find honour in the 
tribe of Sulaym! VVhat an idle, vvhat a visionary thought! But the 
family of al-Muhallab is a brUliant constellation, and on the day of 
battie they lead them of Sulaym (into captivity) as camels are led by 
the halter fixed in their nosc." 

Wc shall confine ourselves tp these extracts, as the poem is of 
a considerable length. Yazid had at first paid bttie regard to this poet, 
and vvas therefore attacked by him in a piece containing this verse: 

"1 render God due things; but here I am retuming vvith the boots 
of Hunayn,^ as a gjft from the son of Hatim.’' 

On his second visit to Yazid, he vvas received vvith extreme 
favour and attention. This Yazid vvas the ancestor of al-Wazir al- 
Muhallabi (see his life, no. 170). 

The foUovving passage, is in the autograph, but has not been 
inciuded in de Slane's Translation, nor in Cairo and Teheran edition* 
Hovvever in no. 232 a different version if it is given. 

(Abu Dulamah Zand Ibn al-Javvn, vvhose life-sketch vviU be given 
under latter, vvent on a military expedition vvith Ruh** Ibn Hatim 
against the Kh ariiites. (VV/ıen the armies confronted each olher) a Khariiite 
combatant came out of the file and challenged his adversary. 
Thereupon Ruh asked Abu Dulamah to accept his challenge: he 
declined saying: 


3 The tribe of Sulaym vvas descended from that of Qays. 

4 This is a common proverbial expressiott, it mearts: to be disappointed 
in one's expectaHons. Its Origin and explanation are to be found in al- 
Maydani's Proverbs; Freylag's edition, tom.I. p. 539, See also De Sacy's Hariri, 
p. 104. 

* Ruh laughed and excused him from the combat. 

** 'There is a pun upon the vvord ruh, meaning, soul it vvas also the 
name of the commander. 
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"i take refuge vvith Ruh from sending me to combat as a 
consequence of which I will bring disgrace to Banu Ass verily, 
Muhallab left as a tegacy for you the love of death; but such a legacy 
as that. I did not inherit from one. 

I apprise him that my proximity vvith the enemy vvili make 
separate my soul from the body." 

And this I apprise. That the act of my dravving near to enemies 
vviU producc a separation betvveen souls and bodies. 


228 AL-ZUBAYR IBN BAKKAR 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Zubay Ibn Abi Bakr [Ibn] Bakkar Ibn 'Abd 
Allah Ibn Mus'ab Ibn Thabit Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn al-'Awwam, sprung 
from Asad (al-Asadi),' a member of the tribe of Ouravsh, and a 
descendant of 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, was one of the most leamed 
men of his time. He fiUed the place of qadi at Makkah and composed 
some useful vvorks, such as the Genealogies of the tribe of Ouravsh: 
a most comprehensive treatise and a standing authority on the 
subject. His other vvritings display the extensive information and 
superior abilities of their author. He taught the traditions vvhich he 
had received from (Sufayan) Ibn 'Uyaynah and others of the same 
class, and his ovvn authority vvas cited for traditions by Ibn Majah 
al-Qazwini, Ibn Abi'd-Duyya^ and others. He continued to act as qadi 


1 'Abd Allah fils de Zobayr füs d'EUawwam esi qualifle d' Acapi, parce 
qu'U appartenait ainsi que Khadidja, premiere femme de Mahomel el soeur 
d'Elavvv/am. a la femille d' Abdelozza fils de Cossai, branche de Corach. A.C. 
DE PERCEVAL. 

2 Abu Bakr' 'Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'Ubayd, a member by 
adaplarion of Ihe Iribe of Ouravsh, a Client (maıola') of the Umayyad family 
and surnamed Ibn Abi'd - Dünya composed some works on ascelic and other 
subjects. He learned the traditions from a great number of traditionists and 
taught them to others. He was preceplor to some of the young princes of 
the 'Abbasid family, and one of his pupUs obtained later the khalifal and vvas 
surnamed al-Multadid. He received for his Services a penslon of fifteen dinars 
a month. Died A.H. 281 (A.D. 894) {History of Ba^hdad by the Khatib. MS 
fonds Asseline, No. 541, fol. 72). 
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at Makkah tiU his death, which took place on the eve of Sunday the 
23rd (or according to others, the 7.1st of Dhu'i-Qa'dah, A.H. 256 
(October, A.D. 870) aged 84 year. His father Bakkar Ibn 'Abd Allah 
died A.H. 195 (A.D. 810-1). 

Zubayr Ibn Bakr 

*[Jahazah naırates: "I vvas in the presence of the Amir 
Muhanunad Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, when al-Zubayrlbn (Bakr Ibn?) 
Bakkar, on his arrival fron\ Hijaz, asked p>ermission; he entered. (The 
Amir) received him with hounour and respect, and said to him, 
"Although our descent is distant (not common) yet our training is 
related (similar), and verily the Amir al-Muminin has selected you as 
tutor for his son. He has ordered—ten thousand dirhams to be paıd 
to you ten vvard-robes of clothes, and ten mules lo carry your luggage 
to Surra Man Ra'a" He thanked him and accepted the offer. VVhen 
he bade him farevvell, he said to the shavkh: 'Speak something to 
us for which we may remember you.' He said; 'Should I relate what 
I have heard or vvhat I have witnessed?' He (Amir) said; 'Nay! what 
you have witnessed. Thereupon he related: 'In the course of this 
joumey of mine I vvas betvveen two mosques.** I saw a dead antelope 
tied in a rope and in front of it a coffin vvith the dead body of a 
man, and by their side an affIicted vv'oman running and saying. 

‘The young maid of Banu Nahd exposed herself vvhile her 
husband vvas given in the grip of death; 

I liked to be tenacious about him, but from the side of vvhite 
antelope death overtook him.' 

Then he (the ShavkhI vvent out and Muhammad Ibn 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir said 'Hovv have vve been benefited from this Shavkh?' We 
repUed: 'The Amir knovvs better. He said; 'By his vvords in vvhich 
he i'.sed o for (meaning) and I never heard 

this word in the speech of Arab before." 

Al-Zubayr (Ibn Bakr) Ibn Bakkar said: My niece (my sister's 
daughter) said to my vvife; 'my uncle is very considerate to his vvife 
since he does not marry a second vvife nor purchases a maid— 
servant.' The vvomen replied; 'His books are more trying than three 
fellovv-vvives."] 


' Thi» «necdote is not in Ihe autograph nor in the de Slane'a ediHon. 
İt is, hovvever, induded in tubsquenl edition-Ed. 

•* He means the Haramayn ie, the Ka'bah and the Mosque of the 


Prophet. 
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Abu 'Abd Allah al-Zubayr Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sulayman Ibn 'Abd 
Allah Ibn 'Asim Ibn al-Mundhir Ibn al-Zubayr Ibn al-'Awwam, 
sumamed al-Zubayri, was a jurisconsult of the sect of al-Shafi'i. and 
the chief imam and professor of that time at Basrah his native city. 
Perfectly acquainted with the legal doctrines of his sect, he possessed 
besides some knovvledge of belles-letters. Having removed to 
Baghdad, he thought the traditions on the authority of Dawud Ibn 
Sulayman al-Muwaddib, Muhammad Ibn Sinan al-Qazzaz^, İbrahim 
Ibn al-Walid, and others of the same class: his veracity ^md 
exactitude vvere universally acknovvledged, and his own authority 
was given for traditions by Al-Naqqaşh the author of the 
Commentary on the Qur'an by 'Umar Ibn Bishran al-Sukkari, 'Ali 
Ibn Harun al-Simsar, and others. This doctor, who was deprived of 
the sense of sight, composed many vvorks, such as the Kafi (sufficient) 
on jurisprudence, the Kitab al-Naiyat (liber intentionis), the Kitab Sair 
U-Awrah (liber de tegendis pudendis), the Hidayah (gıdde), the Kitab 
al-Islişharah loa'l-Istikharah (on taking advice and gaining favour) the Kitab 
Riadat il-Muta'allim (instructions for a pupil), the Kitab al-'imarat (the 
signal), etc^. He treated some points of doctrine in a manner peculiar 
to himself. His death took place earlier than A.H. 320 (A.D. 932). 


230 ZUBAYDAH THE WIFE AL-RASHID 

Zubaydah, sumamed Umm Ja'far (mother of Ja'far), vvas daughter 
to Ja'far the son of (the khalif) Abu Ja'far al-Mansur 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Muhanunad Ibn 'Ali Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Abbas al-Ibn 'Abd al-Muttalib 
Ibn Hashim. She vvas the mother of Muhammad al-Amin, the son 
of Harun al-Raşhid. Her charity vvas ample, he»" conduct vdrtuous, 
and the history of her pilgrimage to Makkah and what she undertook 
to execute on the vvay is so vvell knovvn, that it is useless to repeat 


1 Abu Bakr Muhanunad Ibn Sinan, a traditionisi and native of Baghdad 
died A.H. 223 (A.D. 838) (Tab. al-Muhaddilhin). 

2 Those vvorks treated, most probably, some of jurisprudence and 
others of Traditions. 
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it.' Abu’l-Faraj Ibn al'Jawzi says in his kitab al-AU/ab (book of 
sumames), that she fumished the city of Makkah with vvater, the 
scarcity of which had been so great some time before, that the 
contents of a water skin cost a gold piece (dinar). She had it brought 
thither from a distance of ten miles; this vvas effected by levelling 
hills and hevving through rocks, by vvhich means a stream, situated 
vvithout the sacred territory, vvas led into the predncts of it.' She 
constructed also the 'Aqabat ai-Bustan,^ and when her intendant 
observed her that the expense would be very great, she replied that 
she vvas dedded to have it executed, vvere every stroke of a hatchet 
(gixxn during the tuork) to cost a dinar. The same vvriter says that she 
had One dundred slave giriş, who ali knevv the Qur’an by heart, and 
that each of them had the task of repeating one tenth of it daily; 
so that her place resounded vvith a continual humming like that of 
bees. He States also that her name vvas Amat al- 'Aziz (hand maid 
of the Almighty), and that, on account of her plumpness and 
freshness, the sumame of Zubaydah vvas givcn her by her 
grandfalher al-Mansur^. Al-Tabari says, in his History, that Hanın 
al-Rashid expoused her in the year 165 (A.D. 781-2) and that she died 
at Baghdad in the month of the first Jumada, A.H. 216 (June, or July, 
A.D. 834). Her father Ja'far died in the year 186 A.D. 802). 


231 ZUFAR IBN AL-HUDHAYL AL-HANAFI 

AbuT-Hu^ayl Zufar Ibn al-HudhavI Ibn Qays Ibn Sulaym Ibn 
Qais Ibn Mukammal Ibn Dhuhl Ibn Dhu'ayb Ibn Jadhimah Ibn 'Amr 
Ibn Hunjur Ibn )undub Ibn al-'Anbar Ibn 'Amr Ibn Tamim Ibn Ma'dd 
Ibn Muit Ibn Udd Ibn Tahikhah Ibn al-Yas Ibn Mu^ar Ibn Nizar 
Ibn 'Adnan, sumamed al-'Anyari (the descendant of ‘Al-Anbar) vvas a 
doctor of the sect of Abu Hanifah, and as pious as leamed. He is 


1 The historian Sibt Ibn al-Javvzi says in his Mir'at al-Zaman, year 216, 
Üiat Zubaydah spent one miUion of dinars in her pUgrimage, and that her 
gifts to the learned in Makkah and Madinah and the expense of the works 
executed by her orders in these two cities, amounted to two millions of dinars. 

2 See Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia, Vol. p. 195. 

3 'Aqabat al-Bustan means the ascent to the garden. It is not 
mentioned in any of the historical and geographical vvorks which I have 
consulted. 

4 Zubaydah is the diminutive of zubdah, cream, or freşh butter. 
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considered as one of the great TraditionLsts, but he devoted himself 
principally to the solution of legal questions by means of private 
judgment (ra'i), which, vvith the Hanifites, holds the place of 
analogical deduction (Qiyıts).’ His father al-HadhavI was govemor of 
Isbahan. Zufar was bom in the year 110 (A.D. 728-29), and died 
in the month of Sha'ban. A.H. 159 (June, A.D. 775). 


232 ABU DULAMAH 

Abu Dulamah Zand Ibn al-jawn vvas a person celebrated for his 
wit, his amusing adventures, his acquaintance vvith general literatüre, 
and his talcnt for poetry. The hafiz Abu'l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi says in 
his Tanıoir al-Ghabash {darkness lighled up)'} “Abu Dulamah vvas a black 
slave from Abyssinia, and one of his vvitty sayings is thus related: 
(The khalif) Abu Ja'far al-Mansur had a female cousin vvho died and 
whom he accompanied to the grave. He there sat dovvn to preside 
at her burial and shovved deep affIiction at her loss. At that moment, 
Abu Dulamah vvent forvvard and sat dovvn near him; 'Fellovv! said 
al-Mansur, 'vvhat canst thou have suited for this place'? pointing to 
the grave. The Commander of the faithful's cousin'; replied the other. 
On this the khalif vvas seized vvith such a fit of laughter that he fell 
backvvards, and he said, on recovering; Tellovv! thou hast exposed 
up to shame before the people! The Khatib says, in his history of 
Baehdad. that the deceased vvas Hammadah, vvife of al-Mansur. and 
daughter of 'Isa, one of al-Mansur's uneles.-'Umar Ibn Shabbah 
relates, in his History of Basrah, that Abu Dulamah sent one of his 


1 It has been already observed that the orthodox sects deduce the 
articles ol' the law from four sources; the Qur'an, the Sunıtah or traditions of 
the Prophet, the common consent (Ijma) of the ancient imams, and analogical 
reasoning (q}/tts) founded or the principles furnished by the fırst three sources. 
The doctors of the school of Abu Hanifah had such a predileetion for the fiyas), 
and vvent to such lengths in its application, that fhose of the other three sects 
often accused them of sacrificing the authority of the Qur’aıı. of the Suiıııalı, 
and of the ancient imams to that of their ovvn private judgemeııl (ra'i). We here 
find the Şhafile Ibn Khallikan declare positiveiy that, in place of the qiyas, or 
analogical deduetions they substituted the Principle of private judgment, or 
as the vvord (ra'i) may well signify, of mere spcculalion. 

1 According to Hajji Khalifah, the remainder of the title is as follovvs: 
fi fadi il-Sudan wa'l Habşh (h’iııg a Irı-alisc on the amimeni meri of Ihc Negro and 
Abysin ian races). 
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cousins with the follovving Unes to Sa'id Ibn Da'laj vvho was then 
employed as director of the Ahadtk^ at Basıah: 

^“When you meet the Amir greet him with a salutation, and pray 
that the mercy of God he upon him. Teli him then, that I havc a 
credit or among the Arabs of the desert, a detested wretch^ vvho 
has an old receipt of mine for one thousand dirhims and the half 
of a thousand and the half of that; a sum vvhich served not for my 
use, but for gifts vvhich I bestovved on the Shavkhs of the tribe of 
Tamim"^ 

Ibn Da'laj^ sent him immediately the sum for vvhich he asked.* 
When Ruh Ibn Hatim al-Muhallabi vvas govemor of Basrah, he 
marched out to attack the ^urasanite troops*, and vvas accompained 
by Abu Dulamah. (YJhen the two armies were in presence of each other), 
a vvarrior sallied forth from the ranks of the enemy and slevv 
successively a number of Ruh's soldiers in single combat. Ruh then 
ordered Abu Dulamah to go and fight him; his refusals and 
suppUcations vvere of no avail; Ruh insisted, and Abu Dulamah then 
pronounced these verses; 

"I fly to Ruh for refuge; let him not scnd me to a combat in 
vvhich I shall bring disgrace upon the tribe of Asad.^ Your father al- 


2 The word Ahda^ is employed by the Arabic historians 

of the crusades in the sense of n<rw levies, or recruits; but it seems to bear 
here a different signification. Ibn al-Athir says, under the year 257 (A.D. 
870-1), that Sa'id Ibn Da'laj vvas at that time. 'Jl 

at Basrah. As the word means tribute, or capiletion îax, I am 

inclined to think that the and the -ud- vvere some other 

species of tevenue. Sa'id vvas deposed from his place in A.H. 259 (A.D. 

872-3). 

3 Li.erally; May be, as a creditor; be coverd vvith ignominy. 

4 Ibn Da'laj vvas a member of that tribe by enfranchisement [Kitab al- 
A^ani.) 

5 AU manuscripts have here Da'laj, not J!»ı Da'laj. 

6 According to Ibn al-Athir, Ruh, Ibn Hatim vvas appoinled governor 
of Basrah. A.H. 165; and fıUed that place tül 167, and before that, in A.H. 
161 according to Ibn Khallikan; but none of the historians vvhom 1 havc 
consulted, speak of this affair betvveen Ruh and the ^urasanite. In the 
authograph MS. this anecdote and the preceding one are not to be found. 

7 Abu Dulamah was mamla, or member by enfranchisement. of the 
tribe of Asad.-(fviMb al-Aghani.) 

• This anecdote is given in the autograph in the notice on Ruh No. 
227. There he says that Ruh Uughed and excussed Abu Dulamah. 
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Muhallab left you as a legacy the love of death, but such a legacy 
as that I have inherited from none. And then I know well, that the 
act of dravving near to enenties produces a separation betvveen souls 
and bodies". 

Ruh positively declared, however, that he should go forth and 
fight. "Why," said he to Abu Dulamah, "do you receive pay from 
the sultan"?—"To fight for him."—"And why not go forth and attack 
that enemy of God"? "If I go forth to him, O amir! I shall be sent 
to join those vvho are (dead and) göne; and the condition I made with 
the sultan was, to fight for him, but not to die for him."—"By Allah! 
you shall go and kili him, or take him prisoner, or be kiUed yourself"! 
Perceiving him to be in eamest, Abu Dulamah said: "You know that 
this day vviU be the first of (my) days in the next world; I must 
therefore have a stock of provisions for so long a joumey." Ruh gave 
orders in consequence, and had him supplied vvith a pasty containing 
a fowl, vvith a piece of meat, a skin fiUed vvith vvine, and some 
comfits for the dessert. Being thus vvell provided, Abu Dulamah 
sallied forth, svvord in hand, on a noble charge; and being an excellent 
horseman in the hippodrome, he vvheeled him about in different 
directions and brandished him about in different directions and 
brandished his lance vvith great skill. His adversary vvatched him for 
some time, spying a favourable moment to attack him, and then 
rushed in on him vvhilst a cloud of dust (dark) as night {overshadoıved 
the combatants). Abu Dulamah then sheathed his svvord and said to 
the man; "God forgive you! be not too hasty, but hear vvhat I have 
to say; I come to you on important business."—"VVhat business?" 
asked the other, vvho novv stopped facing him. 'T am Abu 
Dulamah."—"I have heard speak of you; but, God preserve you, 
vvhat can have induced you to come out against me? VVhy hope to 
conquer me after seeing so many of your "people fail by my hand?"— 
"1 come neither to kili you nor to fight vvith you, "but having 
observed your skill and activity, I longed to make you my friend; 
and I shall novv point out to you vvhat is better than fighting."— 
'■'Go on, vvith the blessing of God!"—"I see that you are tired, and 
must be both hungry and thirsty."-"That is the fact."—"VVhat are 
Khurasan and Traq to us? I have here some bread, meat, vvine, and 
a dessert such as a man could desire, and there is not far off a pond 
of püre vvater: let us go there and breakfast, and I shall let you hear 
some of the songs vvhich the Arabs of the Desert sing to their 
camels."—"I desire nothing better." "Here goes then; I shall retreat, 
and do you pursue, tiU vve got out of the crowd of combatants." They 
both started off, and Ruh looked about for Abu Dulamah, but in 
vain; and the Khurasanites sought their valiant horseman, but found 
him not. (When the two worthies had taken their repast) (Abu Dulamah 
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said to his new friend, who had now got into the best humour 
possible: "You knovvn that Ruh is a most generous man; it is enough 
to say that Ruh is a most generous man: it is enough to say that 
he is descended from al-Muhallab; now he intends to give you a 
magnificent pelisse, a fine horse, a saddle^ plate with silver, a svvord 
mounted with precious stones, a long lance, a Berber girl, and other 
gifts m abundance; as a proof of what I say, I here given you his 
signet-ring which he sends to you." "How can you make me such 
a proposal? VVliat am I io do vvith my family? "Let God's will be done, 
and come with me? Leave your family there and God vviU give you 
another in its stead." "Well, let us go, vvith the blessing of God." 
They then entered at the rear of the army, and galloped up to Ruh, 
who exclaimed; "Abu Dulamah! and vvhere vvere you" "On business 
of yours. As for kiUing the man, I could not do it, and as for having 
my own blood split, I felt no inclination for it, and yet I dared not 
retum vvithout doing something: so I employed gentle means and 
have brought you the man (as a prisoner), captivated by your 
generosity; for I promised him, in your name, such and such things." 
"That proınise shall be executed," said Ruh, "provided he give me 
security for his fidelity." 'Tn what manner?" He asked: "Let him bring 
his family vvith him." he replied: On this the man said: "My family 
are far avvay, and it is impossible for me to bring them here now; 
but stretch forth your hand, I vviU place mine in it, and of my own 
free accord, make an oath to divorce my vvife if I prove a traitor to 
you. Now if I do not act vvith good faith tovvards you, she is divorced 
by the very fact, and it vvould then be useless for you to have her 
in your povver." "Your remark is true," said Ruh, vvho immediately 
leceived his oath and entered into a pact vvith him, after vvhich he 
fulfilled the promises made to him by Abu Dulamah, and conferred 
on him, moreover, additional favours. The Khurasanite then fought 
on their side against his countrymen, and the extreme bravery vvhich 
they displayed mainly contributed to the success of Ruh. 

(Al-Mansur having önce give orders to demolish a number of 
houses, among vvhich vvas that of Abu Dulamah, the latter addressed 
to him these lines: 

'■'Cousin of the Prophet! (hear) the prayer of one vvho is on the 
verge of death and vvhose dvvelling is on the point of bcing 
destroyed. As she suffers calmly vvhpm repeated pregnancies have 


8 This signiTıcalion of the word has been omilted in ıhe 

dicHonaries. Other examples of this signification wiU be Inund in the course 
of this work. İn Ibn Khaldun's History of the Berbcrs, MS. No. 2402, fol. 63, 
we find this passage, .,1 ; ^ ı ı t vL ^ J* j— 
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destroyed. As she suffers calmly whom repeated pregnancies have 
accustomed to the pains of parturition, so he is dam, but his 
tranquillity is affected. The vvhole earth belongs to you; lend thcn 
to your save that portion of it which is endosed by the wall of his 
house." 

*[A1-Mahdi ordered Abu Dulamah to go on an expedition against 
'Abd Allah Ibn 'Ali. Abu Dulamah said, "O Amir al-Mu'nünin! I 
beseech thee by God, not to send me with your armies because I 
vvas present with nine armines; ali the nine armies were defeated: 
and I am afraid your army may be the tenth." He (al-Mahdi) laughed 
and excused him. 

Önce Abu Dulamah came before al-Mahdi. He said, "Ask for 
vvhat you require". "Give me a dog," said Abu Dulamah. He (al- 
Mehdi) got angry and said: "I told you as to vvhat you require and 
you have asked for a dog to be given to you?" He replied. "O 
Amir al-Mu'minin! Is it my requirement or yours?" He (al-Mahdi) said: 
"Of course it is yours." 'Then," he said "1 ask you to give me a 
hound. "He ordered a hound to be given to him. Then he said, "O 
Amir al-Mu'minin! suppose I go a hunting, should I run on my legs?" 
He ordered a beast to be given to him. Then he said, "O Amir al- 
Mu'minin vvho vviU look after it?" He, then, ordered a slave to be 
given to him. Then he said: "O Amir al-Mu'ninin! suppose I succeed 
in hunting a prey and bring it to my home; vvho vvili cook it?" He 
ordered a maid servant to be given to him. Then he said: "O Amir 
al-Mu'minin! vvili they Uve in vvildemess?" He ordered a house to 
be given to him. Then he said: "O Amir al-Mu'minin! you attached 
them to my neck as members of a famiiy; from vvhere shall I feed 
them?" He said, "I assign to you one thousand Jarib of arable land 
and another one thousand vvaste land." Then he said: "1 knovv vvhat 
is —ud— (arable land), but vvhat is —ud— (waste land)7 He (al-Mahdi) 
said: 'Tt is barren land which cannot produce 2 inything." He (Abu 
Dulamah) said, T assign to the Amir al-Mu'minin one hundred 
thousand jaribs of descrt, and I ask you to grant a jarib of arable land 
for every one thousand jaribs. He (al-Mahdi) said to him: "Where 
(do you vvant such land)? He replied, "VVhere your treasury (Bayf 
al-rttaf) is (situated)." Al- Mahdi said: "Shift the treasury from there 
ar .d give him a jarib of land thcMre." He (Abu Dulamah) said: "O Amir 
al-Mu’minin! vvhen the treasury vviU be shifted, it vviU become a vvaste 
land." Al-Mahdi laughed and said: "Is there any more requirement?" 
He said: "Yes, permit me to kiss your hand." He said: 'There is no 


From here to "his quick repartee" on p. 392, not in de Slane. 
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way for you to it." He (Abu Dulamah) said, "By God have you not 
refused any requİTement of mine vvhich is easier than this?" 

By chance Abu Dulamah remained absent from attending at the 
door of Abu Ja'far (al-Mansur); then he attended; so he {the Catiph) 
ordered him to remain in his palace, and obliged him to offer prayers 
in his mosque and appointed a person to vvatch him. One day Abu 
Ja'far's VVazLr, Abu Ayyub abMarzubani, passed by Abu Dulamah 
who handed över to him a sealed letter saying, "This is a petition 
to the Amir al-Mu'minin. Kindly deliver it" So he {Abu Ayyub) 
delivered it to him (the Caliph) sealed. It contained the foUovving: 

"Don't you knovv that the Caliph has fastened me to his mosque 
and palace: and I have nothing to do with the palace. 

I alvvays offer my after-noon prayers with that of 'osr; so woe 
to me from the after-noon and vvoe to me from the ’asr. 

And by God I have no faith in these prayers, so there accrues 
no virtue, nor beneficence and benefit in my affair." 

May God set his (caliph's) affairs right! What is his harm, if the 
sins of both the worlds are put on my back." 

Al-Mansur burst into laughter and ordered him to be presented 
and said; "What is your affair?" He said; "1 handed a piece of sealed 
paper to Abu Ayyub asking you to excuse me from the obligation 
vvhich you have placed on me. Then Abu Ja'far said to him; "Read 
it?" He said: "I cannot read it nicely." He knevv that he would be 
punished if he read it, because it contained (an adverse) remark 
against prayers. When he {the Caliph) noticed that he hesilated, he 
said to him; "I liked to inflict punishment on you if you had 
admitted." Then he added; 'T excuse you from your compulsory 
attendance at the mosque." Thereupon Abu Dulamah said; "O Amir 
al-Mu'minin! if I had admitted vvould you have inflicted punishment 
on me?" He said: "Yes", Then he said: 'Tn spite of God's saying: 
"That (pocls) utter vvhat they do not do." "He burst into laughter 
and was surprised at his quick repartce.] 

*When al-Mahdi, the son of al-Mansur, retumed to Baghdad 


* (Al-Mahdi and 'Ali Ibn SuUymah went a hundng; Abu Dulamah was 
with them. Al-Mahdi aimed al an antelope, and his arrovv hit Ihe larget. 'Ali 
Ibn Abu Sulayman aimed al an antelope; but his arrovv misscd, and hil a 
dog. Al-Mahdi burst into laughter and said: "Abu Dulamah say somelhing 
about it." 
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from Ray® Abu Dulamah vvent to salute him and congratulate him 
on his arrival. Al-Mahdi tumed tovvards him and said; "Hovv are you, 
Abu Dulamah?—"Commander of the faithful!" replied the other: '1 
made an oath that if you returned in health and vvith riches to the 
abodes of 'Iraq, you should implore God's blessing on the Prophet 
and fiil my lap vvith dirhams." 

"For the first part, vvülingly" ansvvered al-Mahdi, "but for the 
second, not "at ali." "May 1 die to save you!" replied Abu Dulamah, 
"but the two parts cannot be separated." "Let Abu Dulamah's lap 
be filled vvith dirhams," said al-Mahdi. Abu Dulamah then sat dovvn 
and spread ou t his knees tili his lap vvas filled vvith dirhams. "Get 
up novv," said al-Mahdi. "Commander of the faithful!" ansvvered the 
other, "my robe vviU be tom vvith the vveight; "allovv me first to 
replace the money in the bags; then I shall be able to rise." 

Abu Dulaamah composed a great deal of poetry, and mention 
is made of him by (Harun) İbn (Alt) al-Munajjim, in his vvork entitled 
al-Bari, vvhich contains a selection of pieces composed by poets vvho 
lived subsequently to the introduction of Islamism. He died A.H. 161 
(A.D. 777-8); some say, hovvever, that he lived tiU the reign of al- 
R ash id. vvho succeeded to the Khalifat, A.H. 170. It is said th.vt his 
real name vvas Zabd, not Zand; but the latter is supported by better 
authority. The follovving is one of the numerous anecdotes related 
of him: He önce called in a physician to attend his son vvho had 
fallen sick, and he agreed to pay him a certain sum of money in the 
event of the patient's recovery. When his son vvas restored to health, 
Abu Dulamah said to the physician: "By Allah! vve have nothing to 
give you, but çite the rich jevv (naming him) before the judge, for a 
sum equal to that vvhich I promised you, and I and my son vviU serve 
as vvitnesses to prove the debt." The physician immediately took the 
Jevv before the qadi of Kufah, Ibn Abi Layla^° or, it is said Ibn 
Shuburmah** and claimed of him that sum. As the Jevv denied the 


9 This was perhaps in A.H. 166; Ibn al-A^îr says that al-Mahdi visiled 
Jurijan in that year. 

10 His life vvili be found in this vvork. 

11 'Abd AUah İbn Şhuburmah Ibn al-TufaU al-Dubbi, a 

celebrated imam and tabi'if was an eminenl jurîsconsult of Kufa. He learned 
the Traditions from Anas« al-Şha'bi, and Ibn Şirin, and his own authority vvas 
cited for Traditions by Sufyan al-Thawfi, Sufyan Ibn 'Uyaynah, and others. 
His veracity and his cminence as a doctor of the law vvere universally 
acknowledged. He vvas an abstemîous man, întellıgenl, devout, generous, of 
a handsome countenance and possessing a taîent for poetry. He acted under 
the JChalif at-Mamun, as qadi of the cultivated country {Sûwad) around Kufah. 
Born A.H. 92 (A.D. 710-1)' died A.H. 144 (A.D. 761-2). {Tab al-Fuq. AbYafi'l). 
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debt, his adversary said: shall go and bring my proofs." He then 
brought Abu Dulamah and his son into court. As Abu Dulamah 
apprehended that the qadi vvould make an inquest into his character 
as a witness*^ he recited the follovving verses when in the anteroom, 
and pronounced them loud enoi’.gh to be heard by the Qadi; 

'If pcople wish to expose me, I shall expose them; if they search 
into my conduct, I shall search into theirs; If they remove the rubbish 
out of my well, I shall do the same to theirs, and let the public knovv 
vvhat that rubbish is." 

He then entered, and having given his evidence, the qadi said: 
'T have received your declaration and admitted your evidence." (Being 
convinced, hotvever, that they tuere false nritnesses), he paid the money 
out of his own pürse and dismissed the Jevv; but he did not dare 
to refuse Abu Dulamah's testimony through dread of his evil tongue. 
He thus quieted at the same time his fears and his conscience. 


233 TMAD AL-DIN ZANKI 

Abu I-Jawd 2^anki, sumeuned al-Malik al-Mansur 'Imad al-Din {the 
victoricus prirtce, the column of religion) was son to Aq Sunqur Ibn 'Abd 
Allah, generally known by the title of al-Hajib, and lord of Mosul. 
(The life of his father has been already given, no. 99) Zarda was one 
of the most eminent amirs tınder the Seljukides, amd had been 
appointed govemor of Baghdad in the year 521 (A.D. 1127), by 
Mahmud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malik Shah. the reigıung sultan of that 
dynasty. (Af a later period, the dty of Mosul xoas granted to him as a 
fief under the foüouring drcumstances). After the assassination of Aq 
Sunqur al-Bursuqi and the death of his son Mas'ud, vvhich events 
we have already noticed (no. 99), a decree vvas issued by the sultan 
Mahmud, vvho was then in Khurasan, directing that the âty of Mosul 
should be delivered över to Oubays Ibn Sadaqah al-Asadi, the lord 
of al-HUlah, who ûnmediately prepared to proceed to his ncw 
govemment. (The life of Dubays wül be found, no. 214). The citadel 
of Mosul was then in the hands of a powerful amir, named Javvili, 


12 The İnque8t into the character of witnesses ia an important part of 
the Müslim trial. It is called Tazkiyal (purifieatipn), and is instituted by the qadi 
when he has any doubts respecting the morality of the pcrson who gives 
evidence. See Hamilton's Hedayah, chapter on Evidence. 
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vvho had been entrusted by aI-Bursuqi wilh the command of the 
place. Promoted by the desire of obtaining the govemment of Mosul 
for himself, Jawili dispatched to Baghdad two eınissaries, Baha' al- 
Din Abu '1-Hasan 'Ali İbn al-Qasim al-Shahruzuri and Salah al-Din 
Muhammad al-Yaghisani,’ for the purpose of effecting that 
arrangement. On their arrival, they found that the khalif al- 
Mustarshid was decidedly adverse to the nomination of Dubays, and 
would by no means give his consent to it; and a number of letters 
passed between him and the sultan Mahmud on the subject. He 
finally made choice of Zanki as a proper candidate for that office, 
and having caUed in the tvvo emissaries sent from Mosul, he made 
an agreement with them that means should be taken to influence 
public opinion in favour of Zanki. To obtain this nomination, the 
khalif himself offered the sultan one hundred thousand dinars, and 
the two deputies also engaged to pay him a certain sum of money. 
The consequence was that the nomination of Dubays was annuUed. 
Zanki then set out and obtained possession of Mosul on the lOth 
of Muharram, A.H. 521 (27th Januray, A.D. 1127). Such is the 
statement made by İbn al- 'Uqaymi in his History,^ but some say 
that Zanki proceeded to Mosul in the year 522; this, hovvever, is not 
exact. VVhen Zanki was establishcd in his government, the sultan 
Mahumud (vvhose life wc shaU give) confided to him his tvvo Sons 
Alp Arsilan and Farrukh Shah al-Khafaii-^ that they might be brought 
up under his çare, and it was for this reason that he received the 
title of Atabek, which as we have already observed in the life of )aqar 
(no. 137), means a bringer up of princes. Zanki then became master 
of ali the country around Mosul, and took Edessa from Joscelin the 
Armenian^, on Saturday, 25th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 539 (23rd 
December, A.D. 1144). He aftervvards marehed against Oal'ah Ja'bar^, 
vvhich was then in the possession of Sayf al-Dawlat Ibu al-Hasan 'Ali 
ibn Malik, and having laid siege to it, he vvas on the point of taking 


1 Fuller details of these proceedings are given by İbn al-Athir in his 
Annals. This portîon of İbn al-Alhir's work will be found, lext and translation, 
in the firsi volüme of the coUeclion published by the Academu des inseriptions 
et Betles-Letlers, and entitled Eıtraiis des Hisirieııs atabes relatifs aux Croisades. 

2 This vvork is not noticed by Hajji Khalifah, and 1 have not been able 
lo procure any information respecling its author. 

3 In the life of Ghazi, the son of Zanki ibn Khallikhan gives the KUe 
of al-Khafaji to Alp Arsi'lan. in so doing he must have foUovved the authority 
of İbn al-Athir. Sce no. 137. 

4 It is singular that ibn Khallikan should give the Htle of the Armenian 
to Joscelin count of Edessa. 

5 The castte of Ja'bar. See no. 137. 
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İt, when, on the moming of VVednesday, the 15th of the latter Rabi', 
A.H. 541 (22nd September, A.D. 1146), he was found dead in his 
bed; having been assassinated that night in his sleep by one of his 
eunuchs.* He was interred at Siffin. My preceptor ^ 2 Z al-Din Ibn 
al-Atf^ says, in his History of the Atabeks, that Zanki was about 
ten years of age when his father was slain, and as this event 
happened in the year 487, as we have already said (no. 99), he must 
have been bom about 477 (A.D. 1084-5). Siffin is a tract of land on 
the border of the Euphrates, at the distance of a parasang, or less, 
from Qal'ah Ja'bar; it is situated on the Syrian side of the Euphrates, 
and Çal'at Ja'bar on the Mesopotamian. At Siffin is a chapel erected 
on the spot where the celebrated battie was fought between 'Ali and 
Ma'avviyah (in the year 37 of the Hijrah); it contains also the tombs of 
a number of those Companions (of Muhammad) who fell in the action; 
that of 'Ammar Ibn Yasir, for instance. The qadi Baha' al-Din al- 
Shahrazuri died on Saturday, the 16th Ramadan;* A.H. 532 (28th 
May, A.D. 1138) at Aleppo, whence his body was bome to Siffin and 
there interred. 


234 zanki IBN MAWDUD 

Abu T-Fath Zanki, the son of Qutb al-Din Mawdud and grandson 
of Zanki (Ibn Sunqur), vvhose life has been just given, was 
sumamed (tike him) 'İmad al-Din and was usually entitled the Lord 
of Sinjar. He received the sovereignty of Aleppo on the death of his 
cousin al-Malik al-Salih Nur al-Din Isma'il Ibn Mahmud Ibn Zanki, 
in the year 577 (A. D. 1181-2). The sultan Salah al-Din Yusuf Ibn 
Ayyub then laid siege to Aleppo, A.H. 579, and obtained possession 
of it in the month of Safar of the same year (June, A.D. 1182): an 
arrangement having been made betvveen him and 2^ki, who 
received in exchange the dty of Sinjar and its dependencies*. Zanki 
removed to Sinjar and remained there tili his death which took place 
in the month of Muharram, A.H. 594 (November, A.D. 1197). 


6 For a fuller account of Zanki and his enlerprises. see M. Reinaud's 
Exlraiis aes Historiens trabes relatifs aux Cutrrti des Croisadas, 

* M. de Slane gives 6th Ramadan—Ed. 

1 Some account of the conquest of Aleppo is given by M. Reinaud 
in His Exlraits des Auteur arabes relatifs aux Croisades. 
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235 BAHA AL-DIN ZUHAYR AL-MUHALLABI 

Abu'l-Fadl Zuhayr Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn al- 
Hasan Ibn Ja'far Ibn Mansur Ibn 'Asim al-Muhallabi al-'Ataki^ 
sumamed the katib Bha al-Din (splendour of religion) was one of the 
most eminent men of the age for his talent in prose, vere, and 
penmanship, and the nobleness of his character. Having entered into 
the service of al-MaUk al-Salih Najm al-Din Abu '1-Fath Ayyub, the 
son of al-Malik al-Kamil and {aftenuards) sultan {of Egypt), he 
accompanied him from Egypt to the Eastern Countries (Mesopotamia), 
vvhere he remaîned for some time and then followed him to 
Damascus, of which he had obtained possession. He continued to 
reşide at Damascus tiU his master lost that city under the 
circumstances vvhich are so vvell knovvn^. Soon after, \vhen al-Malik 
al-Salih was at Nablus (Naplous), his troops treacherously deserted 
him, and he was taken prisoner by ‘{his cousin] al-Malik al-Nasir 
Da'vvud, prince of Karak, and imprisoned in the citadel of that place. 
As for Baha' al-Din Zuhayr, he remained at Nablus through respect 
for his patron, and abstained from entering into the service of 
another. VVhen al-Malik al-Salih obtained possession of Egypt, Zuhayr 
accompanied him to that kingdom in the same capacity as before, 
and arrived there towards the end of the month of Dhu '1-Qa'dah, 
A.H. 637 (June, A.D. 1240). We shaU speak again of these events 
in the life of his father al-Malik al-Kamil Muhammad, to vvhich article 
we therefore refer the reader. I vvas then dvvelling at Cairo, and 
having felt a strong desire of meeting Baha'al-Din from vvhat I had 
heard respecting him, I obtained an intervievv vvith him after his 
arrival, and I found that his noble character, profound instruction, 
and mildness of manners far surpassed vvhat I had been told. He 
vvas in high favour vvith his master, by vvhom he vvas esteemed to 
such a degree, that he became the sole confident of his secret 
thoughts, and vvith ali this, he never employed his influence but to 
do good: many vvere the persons vvhom he obüged by his 
recommendations and protection. He often recited to me fragments 
of his ovvn poetry, one of vvhich vvas as foUovvs: 

"O thou {who art a) garden of beauty! take me to thee; thou shalt 
suffer no vvrong. Didst thou ever see a garden vvithout a litle flatoer 
(Zuhayr)7“ 

1 AI-'Ataki means descended from al-'Atik, a member of the tribe of 

Azd. 

2 See the Annals of Abu '1-Fida under the year 637 of the Hijrah. 

* This word not in the auiograph. Ed. 
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*He recited to me also this piece, as being of his own 
composition: 

"How can I be delivered from love, vvhich is mixed and combined 
with tny soul? I strived to control my passion for that fickle nymph, 
who never yielded me a favour. Did the moon vvish to equal her (in 
beauiy), I should say to the moon: Thy vvish is vain.' And thou, pliant 
branch vvaving över the sands of the desert! (think not to rival the 
thinness of her waist); betvveen her and thee hovv vvide a difference! 
VVhen my friends blamed the foUy of my love, her face was for me 
an ample excuse. VVhat divine pen hath traced on that neck the letter 
waw, 'vvith her ringlets! Hovv express my admiration for the dimples 
on those cheeks! On passing by me, she tums round her head-didst 
thou ever see a gazelle^? There is nothing faulty in her but the lang 
or* ** of her eyes. O moon of happines, at vvhose aspect my s^ar has 
set! O thou vvho refusest me the svveetness of thy favour, and 
grantest me the bittemess of thy dislikel O desire not my death! and 
yet, if by chance thou shovvest me love, I die." 

*• I heard also from him thesc lines, vvhich he told me vvere his 
ovvn: 

'T am truly your Zuhayr, for the Muzaynah^ to whom I ovve my 
existence is the librality of your hand. I like to hear handsome (jamil) 
mention made of you; that is for me as a (belooed) Buthaynah).^ Ask 
your recoUection conceming my affection tovvards you; for therein 
your recoUection is a fuhaynah^ 

He recited to me also another of his pieces, but I recoUect only 
tvvo lines of it; they are as foUovvs: 


* The order of the Passages in the aulograpah is a bil differenl. The 
passage commencing wilh T heard' and ending vvith 'Juhaynah' comes here 
and this passage foUovvs it.—Ed. 

3 By this apostrophe he means that his mistress tumed round her head 
vvith the grace of a gazelle. This is a vcry common ûnage in Arabic poetry. 

4 See no. 11, nole on eyes. 

** This passage preccdes the forc-going passage.-Ed. 

5 Zuhayr the aulhor of the Mu'allaqs, descended from Muzayna Ibn 
Udd Ibn Tabikhah. 

6 Buthaynah vvas the mistress of Jamil. See the life of latter, no. 140. 

7 An aUusion to the andent Proverb Ezact 

Information may be had from Juhaynah. See Pocock's Specimen, p. 329. 
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“Narcissus of his eyes®! how long wilt thou drain my heart's 
blood? O, how thou art languishing! In beauty nothing rescmbles 
thee; nought in the world can equal thy perfection." 

AU his poetry is remarkable for its delicate tum of thought, and 
the graceful ease of its composition may be really called unattainable.® 
He gave me a certificate declaring that I vvas perfectly master of the 
poems contained in his dizvan; but as this coUection is of frequent 
occurrence in the hands of the public, I siıall abstain from citing any 
further extracts. I was informed by an intimate friend of his, Jamal 
al-Din Yahya Ibn Matruh, (vvhose lift shall be given in this vvork,) 
that he önce addressed the katib in the follovving lines: 

"When the marks of your kindness and favour came to me in 
a constant succession, I exclaimed: "Mayest thou live for ever to do 
good." Speak no more of Hatim's generosity; Zuhayr is more 
generous than he.*®." 

Baha' al-Din Zuhayr informed me that his master al-Malik al-Salih 
önce sent him from the Eastem countries to Mosul on a mission, and 
that he there met vvith my friend the amir Şharaf al-Din Abu'l 'Abbas 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi '1-Wafa, Ibn Khattab, sumamed Ibn 
al-Halawi, vvhose family were originally of that dty, but who himself 
vvas bom and resided at Damascus. This amir having göne to pay 
his respects to him, recited in his presence a long and most beautiful 
poem, of vvhich one of the verses vv_s: 

"You compose in verse and you revvard those vvho praise you 
in verse; teli us then vvhether you are Zuhayr of Harim." 

"On my retum from Mosul," said Zuhayr, 'T met Jamal al-Din 
Ibn Matruh, to whom I gave the poem to read. He vvas much struch 
vvith this verse, and he aftervvards vvrote to me these tvvo lines, VJhen 
the marks of your kindness, ete." Ibn al-Halavvi's verse is an imitation 
of the follovving, vvhich vvere composed by Abu '1-Qasim, an exceUent 
poet, in honour of the missionary and prince of Yamen, Saba Ibn 
Ahmad al-Sulayhi**. 


8 See IntToduction. 

9 Thi» seems lo be irtea vvhich the author meant to express by the 
vvords ^r-.IIJ^ II bul some doubts remain on the translator's mind. 

10 The poet Zuhajr celebraled in his Mo'aUaqah the generosity of Harim. 
This is another play on the similitude of names. 

11 Sketeh of this prince's hislory is given in Johannsen's Historia 
Yemaneae. p. 131. 
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"VVhen I praise the noble chief Ibn Ahmad, he revvards me and 
gives me priase in retum. For my poetry he gives me his, and 
presents bedsides; so he repays me my Capital vvith interest.' 

I leamed from Baha al-Din that his birth took place at Makkah 
on the 5th of Dhu '1-Hijjah, A.H. 581 (February, A.D. 1186;* and he 
informed me, on anolher occasion, that he was bom at Wadi 
Nakhiah, a valley near that city. It was from his ovsm mouth that 
I rece.ved the genealogy inserted above, and he told me that he 
descended from al-MuhalJab Ibn Abi Sufrah. I had sketched out the 
foregoing notice vvhilst he was yet alive and confined to his house 
(from grief) after the death of his master (A.H. 647); but he was carried 
off later, by the dreadful sickness vvhich prevailed in Egypt and 
Cairo, A.H. 656, and from which very few recovered. It began on 
Thursday, the 24th of Shawwal.** *** and Baha al-Din was one of those 
who vvere taken iU; he suffered a few days and then expired towards 
the aftemoon of Sunday, 

***(He composed excellent poetry. It inciudes a piece which he 
composed vvhen his boat capsized; he lost his belongings but he 
reamined safe: 

"Do not frovvn at the Time which put you in distress, because 
during the long period that has passed, it bestowed much upon you. 

Take stock of your time in the condition of its true changes, you 
will find that it bestowed on you multiples of what it seized from 
you. 

God has made tüne a changing (phenomenon) and so you vviU 
not perceive pain or pleasure permanentiy. 

Your Capital (property) is your soul vvhich is safe, do not feel 
sorry for any thing that is lost besides. 

You are not the füst to be crushed by a calamity, the time is 
passing üı the same way and it is not new or stable. 

Many a property has increased after its diminution; have you 
not seen the candle blazing after its vvhick is trimmed." 


* 27 Febniary Ed. 

•• 24 Oclober 1258.-Ed. 

*** [] This additional Information, (from here to 'nor ear' on p. 400) is 

given in $ubsequeııt editions, but it is not in the autograph nor in de Slane's 
edition."Ed. 
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He wrote to Fakhr al-E>in Ibn Qadi Dariya complaining of bad 
manners of his slaves; 

"My love to any one besides you is lost, and my effort for any 
One except you is liked. 

By God, I do not come to you but out of love, although I am 
liked by virtuous people. 

I dissenünate your fame, and its dissemination is agreeable; I 
lavish praises on you and enjoy them. 

VVhat is vvith me that I am tumed away from your door, out 
of cruelty, the origin of which should be traced to others and the 
same should not be ascribed to you. 

If I come to visit you I am refused (admission) by the banging 
of the door; I wish I had known where I will be called and vvelcome. 

I am not he who does not know the times of visit, and I am 
not he vvhose coming close is avoided. 

In the servant of a man are reflected type habits of him who 
taught him manners. 

And why the manner you taught them did not make them good? 
Is it not that your servants have not imbibed the spirit of your 
politeness". 

At the time of parting it is hard for me (to see you) but separabon 
from you is harder stili. 

I abstain myself unvviUingly form meeting you, and I struggle 
vvith my desire for you and my desire overpovvers me. 

I am angry vvith you for the sake of the eminence you possess, 
and it is in your in teres t and I do not feel angry vvith you for myself. 

I abstain because of the honour I received from you and I feel 
angry because of the grace. 

I had not enumerated these minör errors to you then the shame 
at my going back vvould have been suffident for me. He has 
comp)Osed an enigma referring to lock: 

"A black naked (object) vvhose body has baen made lean by cold; 
but its qualities of greed and denial persist. The most strange 
thing is, that it alvvays keeps vvatch, although it has neither eye nor 
ear."] 
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4th of '1-Qa'dah of that year (Novetnber, A.D. 1258).* The next 
day, after the prayer of noon, his corpse was bome to the Lesser 
Qarafah and interred near the south side of the chapel which covers 
the imam al-ShafiTs tomb. I vvas not able to attend his funeral service, 
being then confined with the epidenûc; but on my recovery, I visited 
his grave, on account of our mutual friendship, and I prayed to God 
to have mercy on him; after which I read över him a portion of the 
Our” an. 


236 ZIYAD IBN 'ABD ALIA.H AL-BAKKA'I 

Ahu Muhammad Ziyad al-'Amiri was the son of 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Tufayi Ibn 'Amir al-Qaysi,* and descended from the family of al- 
Baklûı, a branch of the tribe of 'Amir Ibn Sa'sa'ah Ziyad knew by 
heart the Sırat al-Rasul, or History of the Prophet by Muhammad Ibn 
Ishaq and taught it with the permission of the author, and it is his 
authority vvhich is cited by 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Hişham in the 
remodelled edition of that work, entitled Sırat Ibn Hişham. Al-Bakka'i 
vvas bom at Kufah; his veracity and exactitude as a traditionist are 
weU established, having been cited by al-Bukhari. in that chapter 
of the Sahih vvhich treats on war vvith infidels, and by Müslim in 
different places of his vvork bearing the same title. Al-Bukhari 
mentions in his History this saying of Waki' (Ibn al-Jarrah): Ziyad is 
too eminent fo haue his veraâty as a traditionist impeached: and al- 
Tirmidhi. having misunderstood it, vvrote in his coUection of 
Traditions; "Al-Bukhari States that Waki' said: Ziyad Ibn 'Abd Allah, 
notruithstanding his eminence, has had his veracity as a Traditionist 
impeached." Tİds is, hovvever, a mistake, as Waki' said nothing more 
of him than what al-Bukhari mentions, and had VVaki' impugned his 
veracity, neither al-Bukhari nor Müslim vvould have dted a single 
Tradition on his authority; since they rejected that of al-Harith al- 
A'vvar 2 md Abban Ibn 'Ayyaşh because al-Sha'bi accused them of 


* 3 November-Ed. 

1 M.de SUne gives al-'Absi, It is strange that he did not change his 
mind even after the perusal of the autograph. Vide his note. Ed. 

It İs impossible that Ziyad could have belonged to the tibe of 'Abs, as 
the surname here given him seenıs to indicate. There is every reason to think 
that, for 'Absi ^we musl read Qaysi ^(descended 

from Qais Ghaulan). The latter, as I have since discovered, is the reading ot 
the anthogıaph MS. 
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falsehood. Ziyad received iıis Traditions from al-A'mash and 
transmitted them to Ahmad Ibn Hanbal and others, by whom his 
authority is cited. He died at Kufah, A.H. 183 (A.D. 799). Bakka'i 
is derived from Bakka (the weeper), a sumame given to his ancestor 
Rabi'ah Ibn 'Amir Ibn Sa'sa'ah on account of a circumstance too 
improper to be mentioned.^ 


237 TAJ AL-DIN AL-KINDI 

Abu '1-Yamn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Sa'id 
al-Kindi (belonging to the tribe of Kindah), sumamed Taj al-Din (the crcnvn 
of religion), was bom and brought up at Baghdad, but he fixed his 
residence at Oamascus and died in that city. He was a Qur'an-reader, 
a grammarian, and a man of letters; the first of his age in ali the 
branches of erudition, deeply imbued with traditional Information 
received from the best authorities, and so iUustrious by his reputation 
that it is useuless for us to expatiate on his merits. Having studied 
under the most eminent masters, and among the rest, Abul Sa'adat 
Ibn al-Shaiari. Abu Muhammad Ibn al- Kh a shsh ab, and Abu Mansur 
al-Jawaliqi*, he left Baehdad when yet a youth, and he revisited it 
for the last time in the year 563 (A.D. 1167-8). Having fixed his 
residence at Aleppo, he traded in old clothes, vvhich he took to seli 
in Asia Minör. He aftervvards removed to Damascus, vvhere he gained 
the friendship and special favour of the Amir 'Izz al-Din Farrukh 
Shah. son to Şhahan Şhah and nephevv to the sultan Salah al-Din 
Yusuf Ibn Ayyub. Having accompanied his patron to Egypt, he got 
into his possession the most valuable works preserved in the libraries 
of that country, and then retumed to Damascus, vvhere he settied. 
He vvas visited by numbers for the purpose of studying under his 
tuition, and the list of {his cnvri) masters, dravvn up by himself in 
alphabetical order, forms a large volüme. One of his scholars related 
to me the foUovving circumstance: "I vvas sitting at the door of the 
grammarian Abu Muhammad Ibn al-Kha shsh ab, vvhen the celebrated 
imam, al-Zama khsh . camc out and advanced tovvards me. He 
supported himself on a crutch in vvalking, (having lost one of his 
feet, vvhich had been frost-bitten); and the people said: There is al- 


2 This cİTCumslance is not mentioned in the Kitab al-Aghûiıi, the only 
vvork in vvhich there vvas any probability of finding it. 

1 The lives of these three persons vviU be found in this vvork. 
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Zama khsh ari. The same person fumished (me wUh a note copied by him) 
from («I paper in) the handvvriting of Taj al-Din, and which I here 
give; "Al- Zama khsh ari was the most leamed Persian of his time in 
the Arabic language, having surpassed them alJ by the knovvledge 
which he obtained of it {by practice) sınd by the study of works treating 
on the subject. He was the last of their men of talent, and was well 
knovvn to be a Motazelite. He came to us at Baghdad in the year 533 
(A.D. 1138-9), and I saw him twice at the house of my master Abu 
T-Mtmsur al-Jawaliqi, under vvhose tution he W3S reading some 
introductory vvorks on philology,^ vvith the design of procuring from 
him a licence to teach them; for al-Zama Khsh ari, with ali his leaming, 
had never met {with masters of repule so as to study under them), neither 
had he received any oral information {ıvhich he was authorised to 
communicate to others)." When I was at Cairo, the şhaykh Muha dhdh ab 
al-Din Abu Talib Muhammad, sunıamed Ibn al-Khavmi, related to me 
this anecdote: "The shaykh Taj al-Din al-Kindi wrote to me, from 
Damascus, a poem containing these lines: 

"O my friend, you so sedulous to fulfU the duties of friendship! 
you have kept your promise towards us and laid upon us a hcavy 
debt {of gratitude). We are here in Syria, possessed vvith the desire 
of seeing you;^ do you, in Egypt, feel desire to see us? In 
withholding from you the respect due to your merit, there we 
heid the first rank; but you hold the first rank in the bestovving 
of favour upon us. It is out of our povver that you should see 
us vvith you, and it is out of yours that we should see you vvith 
us. May God fulfU His promise tovvards those vvho keep theirs; 
may He grant {to our friend) as fuU a recompense as fidelity we 
have shovvn." 

To this, "said Ibn al-Khavmi," I replied in a piece of verse vvhich 
containcd these lines: 

"O you, descendants of Kindah vvho inhabit Syria we have failed 
in our duty tovvards you. To fulfil the obligations of friendship, 
vve should have died on your departure from us." 

Ibn al-Khavami redted to me also the foUovving verses as Taj al- 
Din's; 


2 The word are so vague in their meaning, that the 

phrase to vvhich they belong may be translated ıhus; Under vvhose tuition he 
was reading the itroductions of some philological vvorks, or under mhose lııitioıt 
he tuûs reading some philological works, from beginning lo end. 

3 Liferally: Pledges in the possession of desire tovvards thee. 
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"Let the astrologer grovel in his delusion, if he pretend to the 
knovvledge of events brought round by the revolution of the 
■ sphere. To God alone pertains etemal knovvledge, and neither 
man nor angel shares vvith Him therein. Astrologers make of 
their impiety a net to catch wealth; what evil means they employ, 
a net and infidelity!" 

The follovving lines were vvritten to Taj al-Din by Abu Şhuja' Ibn 
al-Dahhan al-Faradi, whose life shall be given later; 

"May the Lord in His bounty grant thee, Zayd! such additional 
favours as may surpass thy utmost hopes! May God never work 
a change in thy happy State as long as State and change shall be 
discussed by grammarians^. It is to thee, above ali men, that a 
granrunatical allusion should be addressed; have not grammatical 
examples been formed with the name?"® 

When the shavkh Taj al-Din was far advanced in years, he 
composed these lines: 

'T see men desire long life, but length of life proves only the 
nothingness of the past, and bringeth vvith it misery. In the 
season of youth I wished that Go might Icngthen my days, and 
truly such a gift is a favour. But when I obtained my vvish, that 
age which I desired so much became an affIiction. VVhen alone, 
my imagination sets before my mind the image of myself bome 
on the shoulders of men who walk vvith rapid pace*. VVhen the 
Zephyr 'flits past me, its breath reminds me (not of garden but,) 
of those excavations vvhich are covered vvith earth^. Here I am 
now, exposed to the fearful thunders and lightnings® of one and 
ninety years. People say: 'Medicine vsriU do the good; but for me 
there is one medicine only the mercy of God." 


4 State and change, or, as the original words are sometime translaied, 
the tems of circumstance and the exchange or permutative, are two subjecis vvhich 
the Arabian grammahans have treated vvith great abilily. 

5 AUuding to the usual exaınple stetit Zeidus 

ve-beravit Zeidus Amrum, ele. Jbj Ij-* AO'r'j-' 

6 That is: The image of his ovvn funeral. The rapid march of Müslim 
funeral procession is vvell knovv. 

7 He means the graves, but is unvvilling to pronounce a vvord of such 
sinister meaning. 

8 A metaphor for threats. It is employed in the Qur'an. 
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Taj al-Din was bom at Baghdad on the moming of VVednesday, 
25th Şha'ban, A.H. 520 (September, A.D. 1126);* he died at Damascus 
on Monday, the 6th of Şhawwal, 613 (January, A.D. 1217)** and vvas 
interred the same day at Mount Qasiyun. As for the shay}^ 
Muhadh^ab al-Din {Ibn he told me himself that his 

genealogy vvas as foUovvs; Abu Talib Muhanunad Ibn Abi l-Hasan 
'Ali Ibn 'Ali Ibn al-Mufaddal Ibn al-Tamaughaz. He recited to me a 
great deal of poetry composed by himself and by others. I got 
acquainted with him at our assembties in Cairo, and vvas informed 
by İlim that he vvas bom at al-I-lillah al-Mizyadiyah^ on the 28th of 
Şhavvvval, A.H. 549 Oanuary, A.D. 1155).*“ He died (af Cüiro) on 
Wednesday, 20th of 'I-Hijjah, 642 (May, A.D. 1245)/*** and vvas 
interred the next moming in the cemetery of the Lesser Qarafah. I 
attended his funeral service. He vvas considered to be a perfect master 
of (the püre Arabic) language, and a corrcct transmitter of poetical 
pieces and of (phrases illustrative of) philology. Qasiyun is a mountain 
vvhich overlooks Damascus; it contains the tombs and mausoleums 
of the inhabitants, vvith a mosque, a number of coUeges and Müslim 
monasteries. (Two of the rivers which water Damascus,) the Thaura and 
the Yazid have their sources in this mountain. 


238 ZIRI IBN MANAD 

The amir Ziri Ibn Manad, a member of the tribe of Sinhajah* and 
sprung from Himyar, vvas the ancestor of al-Mu'izz Ibn Badis (vvhose 
life vviU be found in another part of this vvork). Mention has been 
already made of his son Bulukkin (no. 118), of his great-grandson 
Badis (no. 107), and of his descendant Tamim (no. 125): in this last 
article, vve have traeed up, in the fuUest manner, the descent of the 
fanvily; Ziri vvas the first of them vvho attained supreme povver. It 


* 15 September—Ed. 

*• 17 lanuary—Ed. 

5 January—Ed. 

17 May-Ed. 

9 See n. 211. 

1 Ibn Khallikan pronounces this word sunhjjah, or sinhaja 
but the manuscripts of the History of the Berters by Ibn Khaldun vvrite 
11 Satdvajah. It is an Arabic corruption of the Berber name Zanak -a İh or 
Satıak 
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was he who founded and fortified the city of Ashir; he commenced 
that undertaking during the revolt of Abu Yazid against al-Qa'ûn Ibn 
al-Mahdi and his son Isma'il ahMansur (no. 95). Ziri having 
established his power at Ashir and subdued the surrounding country, 
received from al-Mansur the gift of the town of Taharat and its 
dependencies. He was an able ruler, brave and enterprising. The 
secret jealousy and hatred vvhich subsisted between him and Ja'far 
al-Andalusi (no. 135) led to a battie which temünated by the death 
of Ziri. This event occurred in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 360 (July, 
A.D. 971); it is said that his horse having stumbled, he was throvvn 
to the ground and then killed. His reign lasted twenty-six years. We 
have already spoken of Ashir in the life of Ibn Qurqul (no. 18 note^. 
Tahart is a city in North Africa; there are two places vvhich bear this 
name, one Old Tahart, and the other New Tahart, but I do not knovv 
vvhich of them it vvas that came into the p>ossession of Ziıi.^ 


239 ZAYNAB THE DAUGHTER OF AL-SHA'RI 

Zaynab, called also Hurrah, and sumamed Omm al-Muvvayyad, 
vvas the daughter of Abu '1-Qasim 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Sahi Ibn Ahmad Ibn 'Ubdus* the Sufi, a native of Jurjan 
and an inhabitant of Naysapur, vvho vvas generally knovvn by the 
sumame of al-Sha^ri. His daughter Zaynab vvas a vvoman of great 
instruction, having met {and studied under) a number of persons 
eminent for their leaming, and from vvhom she obtained certificates 
authorising her to teach that Information and traditional knovvledge 
vvhich she had acquired under their tution. Among those from vvhom 
she took lessons vvere Abu Muhammad Isma'il Ibn Abi '1-Qasim Ibn 
Abi Bakr the Qur'an reader and a native of Naysapur, Abu '1-Qasim 
Zahir al-Shahhami and Abu Bakr VVajih al-Shahhami the sons of Abu 
Tahir, 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Qushavri. and Abu '1-Futuh 'Abd al-VVahhab 


2 This is an oversight; the author merely referes back lo the present 
article. In my translation of the Arabic historians, vvho treat of the dynaslies 
of North Africa, wUl be found a note on the precise situation of Ashir, a point 
vvhich had not been hitherto ascertained. It is sufficient to State here that this 
dty vvas buUt on the range of those precipitous hills to the south of Algeria, 
vvhich are nanved in modem maps Tittery Doch. 

3 Nevv Tahart vvas founded by 'Abd al-Rahman the Ruslemide, A.H. 
144. It vvas this city vvhich vvas given to Ziri by al-Mansur. 

* M. de Slane gives 'Ahdus.-Ed. 
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Ibn Shah al-Shadivaikhi* (tiative of Şhadhiya kh ttear Naysapur). She 
received also lincences to teach from the hafiz 'Abd al-Gha/ir al-Farisi, 
the very leamed al-Zama khsh ari. author of the Ka shsh af, and other 
masters of traditional leaming. I possess a licence which she granted 
me in the year 610 (A.D. 1213-4; I luas then little more than hvo years 
of oge,) as, my birth took place on Thursday aftemoon, llth of the 
latter Rabi', A.H. 608) 22nd September, A.D. 1211).* I was bom at 
Arbela, in the coUege founded by the sultan of that City, al-Malik 
al-Mu'azzam Muzaffar al-Din, the son of Zayn al-Din. Zaynab was 
bom at Naysapur, A.H. 524 (A.D. 1130), and died in the same city, 
in the month of the latter Jumada, A.H. 615 (A.D. 1218-9). Sha'ri 
means one who prepares or selis camels hair; I do not know, hovvever, 
which of her ancestors it was who, by follovving this profession, 
obtained that sumame. 


u" 


240 SALIM IBN 'ABD ALLAH AL-'ADAWI 

Salim, the son of 'Abd Allah and sumamed Abu 'Amr** or Abu 
'Abd Allah, was grandson to the Khalif 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab (through 
whom he descended from 'Adi Ibn Ka'b Ibn Lutoa'i, for which reosoıı he 
bore the surname of) Al-'Adawi. He was one of the chief jurisconsults 
of Madinah and also one of the principal Tubi'is his birth, his leaming 
and by his veracity as a Traditiortist. He gave the Traditions on the 
authority of his father and others, and his own authority was cited 
by al-Zuhri and by Nafi'. He died tovvards the end of Dhu '1-Hijjah, 
A.H. 106 (May A.D. 725), or 108 according to another statement. 
The khalif Hissham Ibn 'Abd al-Malik had presided at the pilgrim 
age that year, and on his retum from Makkah, he entered Madinah 
at the moment of Salim's death. It was he who pronounced the 
funeral service över the body, and he proceeded to the burying- 
ground of al-Daqi' for that purpose: the crovvd being so great {that 
it was impossible to perform it at the house of the deceased). Hisham, on 


* M.de Slane gives Shadhivaii-Ed. 

'1 It ia possible for a child of that age to leam by heart sume of the 
shorteı Traditions, some of which consist only in a few vvords. 

*’ H. de Slane gives 'Umar.-Ed. 
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seeing the multitude of people vvhich had assembled there, said to 
İbrahim Ibn Hisham al-Makhzumi: "Make a levy of four thousand 
men from among thesc peoole, to serve me as soldiers;" and for this 
reason it was, that the year of Salim's death was called the year of 
the four thousand. Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, the author of the vvork 
entitled al-Maghuzi wa 6'1-Siyar, relates as foUovvs: "I saw Salim the 
son of 'Abd Allah and the grandson of 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab; ne 
alvvays vvore vvoollen.’ he vvas a corpulent man and lived by the 
labour of his own hands. (The khalif) Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik 
entered one day into the Ka'abah, and seeing Salim, told him to 
ask vvhatever he desired, on vvhich Salim ansvvered: 'By Allah! I shall 
ask of God only, when I am in God's house." 

••[Salim narrates:" I presented myself before al-Walid Ibn 'Abd 
al-Malik vvho said to me; "How beautiful is your bodyl What is your 
diet?' 'Cake and olive oil', said I. Then he said: 'wUl you like to have 
them?' I said: *1 abstain tili I have an urge for them. VVhen I have 
a desre I eat them." 

He used to say: "Bevvare of constantly taking meat because it 
(produces) strong desire like that for drink." 

'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz vvrote to Salim Ibn 'Abd Allah to 
transcribe a few epistles of 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab. He vvrote (in reply): 
"O 'Umar [I remind you of the kings vvhose eyes vvere taken ou t, 
vvhich had never been satisfied vvith vvhat they enjoyed; and their 
bellies vvere struck off, vvhich vvere never satiated; and they became 
carcasses, buried under mounds of earth; and if they had been near 
our residence their stink smell must have caused us trouble.) 


241* SALIM AL-KHASIR 

••Salim Ibn 'Amr Ibn Hammad Ibn 'Ata vvas sumamed 'al-Khasii' 
(a loser) bccause of the foUovving arcumstance. He sold (a copy of) 


1 Thii vvould seem to prove tJv»« he belonged to the fraternity of the 
Sufıs. 

• This notice is not to be found in the autograph, nor in de Slane's 
edition. It is, hovvever, inciuded in subse<]uent editions.—Ed. 

•* The editör of the Cairo (1.948) edition says in a foot-nole that his 
name vvas Salm and not Salim-Ed. 
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the Qur'an and bought a harp with that money. He publicly 
committed camal acts, debauchery, and shameless deeds. He vvrote 
an eulogium on Caliph al-Mahdi in vvhich the follovving verses occur; 

"The hour of departure has arrivcd and the camel litters are 
packed, and (the camel-driver who is) hard working, ever ready to 
travel causing incovenience, has by singing urged the camels to 
proceed. I drank püre unadulterated water of prophet-hood at the 
peaks of Meccan hilis." 

He {al-Mahdf) wanted to reduce his reward. So Salim took an oath 
not to accepl but a reward greater than that of Ibn Abu Hafsah. Al- 
Mahdi had rcvvarded a sum of one hundred thousand dirhams to 
Ibn Abi Hafsah for presenting a qasidah the opening line of which 
runs thus. 

"Her phantom passes visiting you on the way". 

Then Salim took an oath not to accept but a reward of one 
hundred and one thousands of dirhams. He said (to the CaUph): 
"Place the two tfasidahs before the scholars to judge if mine is superior 
or his." Then al-Mahdi ordered a revvard of one hundred and one 
thousands of dirhams for him. This became his Capital. 

When al-Raslûd took the oath of allegiance for Muhammad Ibn 
Zubaydah, he said: 

"Teli the abodes by tvvany dunes which have been watered by 
moming clouds fuU of shov/ers. 

AH the pcople have taken oath of allegiance to Muhammad Ibn 
Zubayda Bint ]a'far who is rightly guided leader." 

Zubaydah filled his mouth with pearis which he sold for tvventy 
thousand dinars. 

Salim died during the retgn of al-Raşhid and left behind thrity- 
six thousand dinars vvhich he had entrusted to Abu al-Shimr al- 
Ghassani. By chance İbrahim al-Mawsili önce sang before al-Raşhid 
vvho vvas much delighted. He said: "O İbrahim! Ask for what you 
hke." He said "O my Chief! I ask you for a thing which will not 
trouble you in the least." He said, "what is that?" He replied; "Salim 
has died vvithout leaving an heir; he has left a sum of thirty-six 
thousand dinars vvıth Abu 'I-Shimr al-Qiıassani. So order him to pay 
this amount to me. He ordered accordingiy. After this al-]ammaz and 
his father claimed this amount as inheritancc, being his relatives. 

When Âbu l-'Atahiyyah said (this verse): 
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"May God make you high, O Salim Ibn 'Amr!, Grecd has 
humiliated the necks of pcople." 

Thereupon Salim got angry and said; "He considers me to bc 
greedy"; and he retorted: 

VVhat bad piety it is, that he prcaches piety lo others and docs 
not put it tnto practicc himsolf. 

Had he bcen true in his piety, his house must have becn a 
mosque in the noon and the cvening. 

He abandons the vvorld which he had not possessed nor had 
he made an effcrt to gain it. 

He fears that his sustenance v,iü exhaust and the sustenance that 
is with God will never exhaust. 

Sustenance is destined for whom sooner you see and reachcs 
every vvhite and coloured peıson. 

Every one gets sustenance vvhether he strives for it or not." 

Salim vvas one of the pupils of Ba shsh ar (Ibn Burd). Then he 
bağan to boast that his ovvn verses were more tender than thost of 
Ba shsh ar. He became angry and said: 

"He vvho takes çare of people dics not get his objectivc and he 
succeeds vvho slanders and deceives." 

Salim retorted; 

"He vvho cares for people dies of grief; and he vvho is couragous 
succeeds and enjoys. 'Thereupon Ba shsh ar got fuıious and said: "My 
verse is taken avvay and by God I did not eat any thing today, nor 
have I slept. "He added: "He has plagiarised my ideas for vvhich 1 
had toiled and clothcd them in vvords more appropriate than mine. 

I shall never reconcile with him." 

Then (people) continued asking him to reconcile vvith him and 
subsequently he yielded. 

Salim died in A.H. 186/A.D. 802. 


242 ABU BAKR IBN 'AYYASH 

Abu Bakr Salim Ibn 'Ayyash Ibn Salim al-Khayyat al-Asadi al- 
Kufi {a member of the tribe of Asad, a nalive of Kufah), an cnvincnt 
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Traditionist and celebratcd for his leaming, was one of those who 
received from 'Asim the readings of ihe Qur'an, and handed them 
down. He had been enfranchised by Wasil Ibn Hayyan al-Ahadab. 
The foUovving anecdote respecting him is related by al-Mubarrad in 
his K-amiI: Abu Bakr Ibn Avvash said: 'T was suffering from an 
anxious desire (of meeting one whom I loved), vvhen I called to mind 
the verse of Efau '1-Rummah's: 

'Perhaps a flow of tears wil] give me ease from pain; perhaps 
it may cure a heart vvhose sole companion is sad thoughts.' 

"On this I withdrew to a private place and vvept, by vvhich means 
my sufferings wcre cabned." A number of other anecdotes are related 
conceming him. Some say that Abu Bakr was his real naune and 
not a sumame, but other mention that he was called Shu'bah. The 
following relaüon has been handed down in his own words: "VVhen 
a misfortune befel me in my youth, I bore it with firmness and kept 
form vveeping by strength of endurance;* this hovvever was hurtful 
to me, and I suffered much from it; but one day, being at al- 
Kunasah,^, I saw an Arab of the Desert mounted on a camel, vvho 
stopped and redted these lines: 

"My two friends!^ (rein över your camels and) tum their breasts 
towards Huzvva, that spot so long abandaned. There we shaU 
weep över the abodes (ofour friends, now in ruins)! Perhaps a flovv 
of tears may give me ease from pain; perhaps it may cure a heart 
vvhose sole companion is sad thoughts." 

I asked vvho he vvas, and they told me he vvas Dh u '1-Rumnvah. 
Some time after, misfortunes fell upon me, and having vvept, I 
obtained relief. On this I said: That scoundrel of a wild Arab! 
hovv knovving he vvas." Eighteen days after the death of al- 
Rashid, Ibn 'Ayyash died at Kufah, A.H. 193 (April, A.D. 809), 
at the age of ninety-eight years. Al-Rashid died at Tus on the 
eve of Saturday, the 3rd of the latter Jumada of that year (23rd 
March, A.D. 809). It is also said that Ibn 'Ayyaşh vvas a nawla 
to the tribe of Kahil Ibn Asad Ibn Khuzavmah. 


1 Here the auihor reUtes, perhaps through inadvertence, another 
vetsion of the Mmc anecdote. 

2 Al-Kunasah, a viUage near Kufah,-(QamHS. Marasid). 

3 See no. 52, note 1. 
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Abu Nasr Sabur Ibn Ardaşhir, vvazir to the Daylamite sultan Baha 
al-Dawlah Abu Nasr son of 'Adad al-DawIah Ibn Buwayh, vvas 
illustrious as a povvcrful chief and eminent as a vvazir, equally 
remarkable for his abilities and for his leaming. His palace vvas the 
constant resort of the poets of the day. Al-Tha'libi mentions him 
in the Yatimah, and devotes a special chapter of that vvork to the poets 
vvho celebrated his praise. Among the number vvas Abu 'l-Faraj al- 
Ba bbaeha,' vvho composed these lines in his honour: 

'T blamed Fortune for vvithholding the accomplishment of my 
desires, and she ansvvered; 'Your reproaches are unreasonable; 
that vvhich you ask cannot be granted. I rcplied: 'It depends on 
you that my hopes of riches be not frustrated. 'You are mistaken,' 
said she, 'it depends upon Sabur. Apply to the VVazir Abu Nasr 
and make an exorbitant demand; the extravagance of your süit 
vvUl be easily pardoned.' I foUovved the advice vvhich Fortune 
gave me; and good advice, even from an enemy, deserves 
thanks." 

Another of those poets, Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Harun, 
addressed him in a poem containing this passage: 

"O thou vvho ensures the repose of the empire in those days 
of trouble! thou vvho art firm in heart vvhen fate itself trembles! Why 
does the vvorld treat me so cruelly? I cannot obtain therein a place 
of abode, and I (tuander from One country to another) like a novel thought 
vvhen it passes into a proverb. VVere fortune just, vvere she indulgent, 
I should have possessed, under thy protection, horses and servants. 
For hovv admirable are the vvords vvhich I have scattered abroad! 
those precious pearis! did maidens possess them, they vvould not 
consent to remain vvithout neckJaces; and those briUiant thoughts! did 
maidens read them, their eyes vvould require no kuhl to increase their 
brightness."' 

The vvazir having been deposed and aftervvards reinstated, Abu 
Ishaq al-Sabi vvrote to him these lines. 


1 Such is the real meaning of a verse containing a series of quibbles 
impossible to be Iranslated. In the Arabic texl vve fınd the word 
with the sense of tyes, of eıcellent Ihings, and of essetıce of constituent subsicııce: 
in the tvvo last cases it is opposed to the word vvhich means 

reaiity and thoughts. 
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^A/eddcd to the vvazirat, you divorccd her^ from you vvhen she 
was in fault and acted wrong. It was then necessary that shc 
should belong to another before she could legally retum to you. 
She is now yours again, and she made an oath that no 
bridegroom, excepting you, should pass a night with her and 
live." 

He founded at Baghdad a house of learning (or coUege) and the 
poet Abu 'l-'Ala al-Ma'arri alludes to it in this passage from one of 
his most celebrated qasidahs: 

"And in the house of Sabur, a sprightly songstress enlivened our 
evenings vvith a voice melodious as the dove's." 

Sabur died at Ba^dad, A.H. 416 (A.D. 1025-6); he vvas bom at 
Sbiraz on the eve of Saturday, the 15th of Dhu 'l-Qa'dah A.H. 336 
(May, A.D. 948). His sovereign Baha' al-Din died at Arrajan in the 
month of the first Jumada, A.H. 403 (November-December, A.D. 
1012), aged forty-tvvo years, nine months add tvventy days. Sabur is 
an Arabic alteration of the Persian vvords şhah pur, the king's son. Here, 
according to the custom of the Persians, the noun govemed in the 
genitive is placed before the goveming noun (ıvhich is not the case 
in Arabic). The first vvho bore this name vvas Sapur Ibn Ardashir Ibn 
Babek Ibn Sasan, one of the kings of Persia. Al-Daraqutni says that 
we must pronounee Ardashir; a second author States that this word 
means in Persian flour, milk, but another says /lour, stoeet. Ard signifies 
flour, şhir milk, and şhirin svveet. Some pronounee this name 
Azdaşhir*. 


244 SARI AL-SAQATI 

Abu '1-Hasan Sari Ibn al-Mughallis al-Saqati {the seller of cast 
clothes), vvas one of the men of the path^, {tariqah) and of the masters 


2 To mainfain the propriety of ıhe metaphor, it was necessary, in 
making the transUtion, to consider uazirat as of the teminine gender. 

3 It is weU knovvn that by the Müslim fatu, a man cannot take back 
his wife, vvhen he has repudiated her by an absolute divorce, untU she has 
been married and divorced by another. 

4 In Arabic manuseripts, this name is generally vvritten in the last 
manner. See additions and correetions. 

I See no. 111 note (3). 
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of the truth; the first person of his time by his devotion 

and his acquaintance vvith the doctrines of Sufism'^. He was matemal 
uncle to Abu '1-Qasim al-Junayd and his master (fn Sufism)-, his own 
master vvas Ma'ruf al-Karkhi. It is said that al Saqati one day in 
his shop, when Ma'ruf came to him with an orphan boy and said: 
Clothe this orphan." "I dothed the boy," said al-Saqati, "and Ma'ruf 
vvas rejoiced thereat and said; 'May God render the vvorid hateful 
to thee and grant thee repose from ail tlıe cares!' I immediately Icft 
my shop, hating nothing so much as the vvorid; and 1 ovve my preseni 
State (of quietude) to the bicssed merits of Ma'ruf." The foUovving 
anecdote is related on good authoıity: Sari said that for thirty years 
he never ceased imploring divine pardon for having önce exclaimed; 
(Praise be to Godl and on being asked the reason, he said: "A fire 
broke ou t in Baghdad, and a person came up to me and told me 
that my shop had escaped, on vvhich I uttered those vvords; and even 
to this moment I repent of having said so, because it shovved that 
I vvished betler to myself than to others." Al-Junayd related as 
foUovvs: "1 went one day to see my uncle al-Saqati and found him 
in tears. 'What causeth thee to vveep?' said I. 'Yesterday,' replied al- 
Saqati, 'my little girl came and said to me: Father! the night is vvarm 
and I have brought a pitcher (of umter) to hang it up here for thee.^ 
A heaviness then came över my eyes and I fell into a sleep, during 
vvhich I savv the most beauteous maid of God's creahon descend from 
heaven. 'For vvhom art thou destined?' said I. 'For him,' she replied, 
'vvho drinketh not of vvater cooled in a pitcher.' I immediately took 
the pitcher and dashed it to the ground." Al-Junayd said that he savv 
the fragments lying about and that al-Saqati left them there tül they 
vvere coverred by the accumulation of dust. Sari al-Saqati died at 
Baghdad. A.H. 251; or, by another account, on VVednesday, the 6th 
of Ramadan, after day-break, A.H. 256 (August, A.D. 870)*; but 
some place his death in the year 257. He vvas interred in the Shunizi 
cemetery. The Khalib says in his history of Baghdad: 'The Shunizi 
burying-ground is situated behind the place cailed at-Tuthah and 
near the canal made by 'Isa Ibn 'Ali the Hashimite, and cailed after 
him the river Isa. I heard one of my masters says that the Koraish 
grave yard (at Baghdad) vvas knovvn in old times by the name of the 


2 See nu. 142, note truth. 

3 Literally: "With the Sciences of the profession of the divine unity." 
Every necessary information on this abstruse subject wiU be found in M.de 
Sacy's analysis of Jamil's lives of the Sufis; Notices el Exlraiti, tom, XIJ. page 
345. 

4 Water placed.in a porous earthen jar cools by evaporation. 

* 9 August.-Ed. 
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la^scr Shunizi, and that the cemetery at the back of al-Tuthah bore 
that of Ihe grealer Shunizi. They were so called after two brothers, 
One of vvhom was buricd in each.' The tomb of Sari aI-Saqati is a 
conspicuous and vveU-knovvn object; close beside it is that of al- 
Junayd. Al-Saqati used frequently to recite these lines; 

"VVhen I complained of the pains of love, sny mistress said: Thou 
tellest me a falsehood; why do I see thy bones clothed with flesh? 
There can be no love (in a man) unless his skin cleave to his entrails, 
and his mind be so greatly troubled, that he answers not when 
called.'" 


245 AL-SARI AL-RAFFA 

Abu '1-Hasan al-Sari Ibn Ahmad Ibn a!-Sari al-Kindi a!-Mawsili 
(mernber of the tribe of Kindah and native of Mosul), sumamed al-Raffa 
(the darner), was a poet of celebrity. In his youth, he WTOUght as a 
lace-maker at a shop in Baghdad, but at the same time, he composed 
poctry and cultivated belles-lettres with assiduity. By his persever- 
ance he succeeded in attaining great proficiency as a poet, and having 
visited Sayf al-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan at Aleppo, he made poems in his 
honour and remianed there for some time. After the death of that 
princc, he proceeded to Baghdad and celebrated the praises of al- 
VVazir al-Muhallabi and other persons of eminence, by vvhom his 
poetic talents were highly appreciated and generously revvarded. The 
enmity which he bore tovvards the two Khalidites, Abu Bakr 
Muhammad and Abu 'Uthman Sa'id vvas so great that he accused 
them of stealing his verses and those of others; he even vvent so far 
that, in iranscribing the dhvan of Kushaiim. the celebrated poet,* who 
vvas then considered in those countries as the pink of excellence in 
Uterature, and vvhose compositions al-Sari took as models for his 
ovvn, he inserted, in the copies which he vvrote out, the best of the 
poems made him and by the Khalidites: in this, his object vvas not 
only to augment the size of the book so as to get a higher price for 
it, but also to give value to his own poetry and to cast discredit 
on the Khalidites, by making it appear that what he had said of 
their plagiarisms vvas true, To this circumstance must be attributed 
the interpolated piecer, in Kuşhajim's dhvan, and vvhich arc not to be 
found in the original copies. Al-Sari vvas by nature a p)oet; his style 


1 See note on Kushaiim, under imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (no. 128). 
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İS sweet, his thoughts are elegant/ and he is particularly copious in 
the variety of his compMrisons and descriptions. But he had neither 
a pleasing countenance nor a graceful figüre; he did not possess even 
a tolerable skill in any other Science but poetry. Previously to his 
death, his poetical composition fiUed nearly thıee hundred leaves, 
but since that, the collection has increased, and a philologer of later 
times has arranged it in alphabetical order, Al-Sari mentions his 
(former) profession in a piece of verse, from vvhich we extTact these 
lines: 

"By means of my needJe I formerly preserved my self-respect, 
and avoided the prostitution of my poetic talent. İt fumished me 
with sustenance, so stight indeed, that it seemed to come to me 
through the needle's eye." 

The follovving verses, taken from one of his qasidahs are among 
the best specimens of his talent for eulogy: 

"VVhen he pours forth his liberality, his looks are mild and his 
face beams with pleasure, but in the shock of adverse hosts, they 
become stem. VVhen he halts, his dvvelling is spacious {for his 
guesis are many), but when he marches to battie vvith his 
squadrons, he makes the plain (foo) narrovv for the enemy."^ 

Al-Tha'labi. in the Munlakhil, cites these verses by al-SarL "Thou 
hast conferred on me such a favour, that thy beneficence makes 
the darkness seem to me as light; to me who before found the 
brightness of day obscure {and cheerless). Now I am the envy of 
my friends; and before, I was the pity of my enemies." 

One of his finest passages on the beauty of his mistress is the 
follovving; 

"I should lay dovvn my life for her vvho costs me my life and 
yet refuses me a simple salutation! The death vvhich avvaits me 
lies in ambush in those eyes! it is thus that death lies hid in the 
Sharp edge of the svvord." 

Al-Sari's collected poetry is ali very good: he composed also the 
vvorks entitled: al-Muhibb wa ’l-Mahbub (the lover and the beloved), al- 
Maşhmum wa ’l-Maşhrub (perfumes and liquors), and the Kitab al-Dirah^. 

2 That is, ke reduces his enemies to the last exlremity. This verse 
reproduces the idea vvhich is expressed in the Qu.-'an, surah 9, verse 119. 

3 The vvord Dirah âj-j is so uncertain in its signification that 

it is impossible, vvithout having examined the work itself, to explain its title. 
Hajji Khalifah does not mention it in his Bibliographical dictionary. 
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He died at Baghdad betvveen the years 360 and 370, according 
to the Khatib in his History of that âty; and others State that the 
year of his death was A.H. 364. Ibn al-A^ir says in his Annals that 
he dıed A.H. 366 (A.D. 976-7). 


246 HAYS-BAYS AL-SAYFP 

Abu '1-Fawaris Sa'd Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sa'd Ibn al-Sayfi, a 
celebrated poet and a member of the tribe of Tamim, bore the 
sumame of Shihab al-Din (flambeau of religion), and was generally 
knovvn by the appellation of Hays-Bays. He was a doctor of the sect 
of al-Shafi'i. having studied jurisprudence at Ray under the Qadi 
Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-karim al-Wazzan and maintained (the usual) 
discussions on points of controversy. He yielded, however, to his 
passion for literatüre and composed verses of vvhich the merit was 
enhanced by a dignified style; he drevv up also some epistles 
remarkable for their predsion and elegance of expression. The hafiz 
Abu Sa'd al-Sam'ani mentions him vvith high commendation in the 
Kitab al-DhayI and gives some of the pieces (or sentences) vvhich he, 
Hays-Bays, had leamed by oral transmission; the same hafiz had read 
the collected poetical vvorks and the epistles of Hays-Bays, under the 
direction of their author. By his leaming and talent Abu '1-Fawaris 
contributed to the instruction of many, and by his acquaintance vvith 
the poetry and the various diaiects of the desert Arabs, he held the 
first place amongst his contemporaries; but it is said that he was full 
of arrogance and presumption. He never addressed any person but 
in the purest Arabic:^ having önce obtained an order for a sum of 
money payable in the city of HiUah, he proceeded thither to receive 
the amount of the bili, vvhich vvas dravvn on the farmer of the 
revenues in that district. On his arrival he sent his boy to this person, 
vvho not oniy refused listening to his daim, but caLled his master a 
scoundrel. On this Hays-Bays went to the govemor of the tovvn, Diya 
al-Din Muhalhil Ibn Abi '1-Askar al-Javvami, an old and intimate friend 
of his, and the latter sent one of the ushers of his court vvith Hays- 
Bays to enforce payment. Abu '1-Favvaris vvas not satisfied, hovvever, 
vvith vvhat his friend the govemor had done for him, and he 


1 fAl-Sha'ir. in Tehran edition-Ed.] 

2 LiteraUy: In the Arahic language : that is to say, in the dialect of the 
desert Arabs. 
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reproached him vvith his conduct in the foUovving letter; "I did not 
ûnagine that an acquaintance and a friendship of so many years could 
have left on the heart that (slight) degree of impression which I have 
here discovered; nay, I even thought that, were the mightiest army 
to bear hostile design against me, vvarriors in armour, thick-necked 
lions of the family of Abu 'l-'Askar, had risen to my assistance; how 
Ihen should it not be vvith an agent vvho levies taxes on poor market- 
people?. VVith one vvho farms the revenues of that rrüserable place 
Hillah and of its petty circumscription?^ Yet the only answer vvhich 
I received to my complaint vvas this: he sent, forsooth, a hirellng to 
reprimand him and exact from him a payment vvhich he vvas bound 
to makc: So shall it not be, by Allah! 

The lions, the lions of the forest think not of spoil in the day 

of battie, but of him vvhose spoils they are to vvin."* 

And I svvear by Allah, and by his Prophet, and by the Prophet's 
householdi that if thou givest me not such a token of respect as shaL 
be a subject of conversation for the females of Hillah at their vveddings 
and assemblies, thy friend shall not remain in this, thy Hillah should 
he be even obLiged to pass the night on the causevvay or on the 
bridges. Suppose that I did lose my money;^ must I then lose my 
honest pride! O vvhot an insultl vvhat an insultl Adieul" 

He alvvays vvore the Bedvvin dress vvith a svvord suspended from 
his shoulder. this circumstance induced Abu '1-Qasim {Hibat Allah) Ibn 
al-FadI, vvhose life shall be given later, to composc on him the lines 
vvhich follovv; we must hovvever observe that 'Imad al-Din in his 
Kharidah. attributes them to the Ra'is^ 'Ali Ibn al-A'rabi, vvho died, 
according to him, in the year 547 (A.D. 1152-3): 

"Affect as you may the manners of the desert Arabs and vvear 
(like them) a high-peaked cap, there is not in you a singie hair of the 
tribe of Tamim. Eat the lizard vvhich burrovvs in the samds, cut up 


3 This passage is incorrectly given in all the copies. The fruc reading 
exists in the autograph alone; il is as foUovvs. 

vM* J J 

[•This verse vvas composed by Abu Zamima in the praise of al- 
Mu'tasim on his victory a 'Amuriyah. Ed.) 

4 The expression signifies literally. rubre deliciarum 

vvhich, in Arabic, is equivalent to deliciae rubrae or delidae aurae. 

5 The vvord rais (chiel) was the title usually given l.v persons holding 
a high rank in the civil service. See no 184, note on ra'is. 
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the dried fruit of the colocynth,® and drink as you please of the urine 
of the accustomed to give hospitality, and ready to protect his honour 
from insult." 

When these verses came to the knowledge of Abu I-Fawaris, he 
composed the foUovving in reply: 

"Strive not to abase exalted vvorth, when you yourself are 
pointed at vvith respectful admiration. The noble and generous man 
injures his character by hostility tovvards one who is equally noble 
and generous. Wine though it possesses good quaUties) was declared 
impure, and forbidden because it attacked the reason." 

Al-Bujayri,*' the khatib. or public preacher at the town of al- 
Huvvayzah, addressed him in these lines; 

'Tt is true, Hays Bays, that we are not of the true Arabic race, 

yet you belied the family of Bujayr as you have abready belied 

the hibe of Tamim. 

The foUovving relation vvas made by the Shaykh Nasr AUah Ibn 
MujaUi, inspector of the arsenal® (at Bagkdad), a man of unimpeached 
veracity and a strict sunnite: I saw in a dream 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and 
I said to him; 'Corrunander of the faithful! you** (and Muhammad) took 
Makkah and proclaimed that vvhoever entered the house of Abu 
Safyan should be in safety, yet you know what happened to your 
son al'Husayn* on the (fatal) day of a]-Taff.'*° To this he replied: 
'Did you hear Ibn al-Sayfi's verses on this subject?.' 'No/ said I. 'Go 
then,' he rejoined, 'and hear them from him!' On avvaking, I hastened 
to the house of Hays-Bays, and having caUed him out, I told him 
my dream, on vvhich he sobbed aloud and began to shed tears. 'By 


6 The colocynth vvas much used as a medicine by the Arabs of the 
desert, but the poet here pretends that they made it into Soup. 

* The Cairo and Tehran edition give Buhari-Ed. 

7 The author should have given a word of explanation relative to these 
verses of al-Bujayri, and stated the reason vvhich induced him to compose 
them; their drift vvould then be understood. It is necessary to observe that • 

the autography vvrites (al-Bujayri) .r—and (Bujayr). 

8 Literally: Inpector of the manufactory at the magazine. 

•• [ Evidently a historical blunder-Ed. ) 

9 Literally: And vvas consummated on your son al-Husayn vvhat vvas 
consummated. He alluded to his murder, but did not choose to pronounce 
the vvord, lest he should hurt stili more the parenlal feelings of Ali. 

10 Al-Taff, a region in the öpen country near Ku'fa; it vvas there that 
al-Hussain vvas slain. (Mara'sid.) 
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AUah!' he exclaimed, 1 never communicated these verses by word 
or vvriting to any human being, and it was only this very night that 
I composed them!' He then recited them to me, and they were as 
follovvs; 

"VVhcn we ruled, mercy was our very nature; but when you came 
to povver, the palins fIowed vvith blood. You declared it lavvful 
to massacre your prisoners; but we were always human and 
pardoned ours. Therein lies the difference betvveen us; but cach 
vase can exudc only the liquor it contains." 

Abu 3-Fawaris having one day remarked a great commodon 
among the people, he asked what had brought them into such 
confusion (or hays-bays, as he called it) and State this expression 
considered most sinğular) it continued ever after to be given him as 
a nickname. These two words {when thus United) signify trouble or 
calamity. it is thus that the Arabs of the Desert say, in speaking of 
persons under misfortune, that they have fallen in to hays-bays. He 
died at Baghdad on the eve of VVednesday, the 6th of Şha'ban, A.H. 
574 Uanuary, A.D. 1179), and was buried the next moming in the 
cemctery of the Qurayşh, situated on the vvest side (of the Tigris). 
VVhcn asked conceming his age, he would reply that he was living 
in the vvorld at random; the fact being, that he did not know the 
date of his birth. He used to asscrt that he descended from Aktham 
Ibn Sayfi al-Tamimi, the philosopher of the Arabs.** He left no 
posterity. Al-Huwayzah is a vülagc in the province of Khuzistan, 
tvvelve miles distant from al-Ahviraz. 


247 ABU 'L-MA'ALI AL-HAZIRI 

Abu T-Ma'ali Sa'd Ibn 'Ali Ibn al-Qasim Ibn 'Ali Ibn al-Qasim al- 
Ansari aT Kh azraii (descended from the Ansars of the tribe of I^zraf) al- 
WarTaq al-Haziri (the book-copyist of al-Hazirah,) and generally known 


11 Aktham Ibn Sayfi, the philosopher or the judge of the Arabs. was 
One of the most influentiai men of the tribe of Tamim, When Muhammad 
announced his doctrines, Aktham recommended his people to adopt them, 
but he did not set them the example. He died at one of the stalions of his 
tribe in the desen, lowards A.H. 44. - See Rasmussen's Historla Anle-islamica, 
p. 116. 
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by the appeUation of Dallal al-Kulub (Ihe book-broker), was a man 
possessed of considerable information and a good talent for poetry. 
He compUed a number of works in which he displayed no inferior 
abilities, particularly his Zinal al-Dahr, ete. {ornamenl of the age, refuge 
of conlemporaries, and citation of the beauties contained in modern poetry). 
In this work, vvhich he designed as a continuation to Abu '1-Hasan 
al-Bakharzi's Dumyat al-Qasr, he mentions a great number of his 
contemporaries and predecessors, vvith a sketeh of their lives and 
some extract from their poetry. The katib ^mad al-Din speaks of him 
in the Kharidah and gives numerous pieces of verse vvhich he had 
leamed from him; some of these vvere by Abu '1-Ma'ali himself and 
the rest by other persons, for he vvas particularly dıligent in coUecting 
the poetry of others and inquiring into their history. His Lumah al- 
Mulah {flash of aneedote, or rather flashes of aneedotes) is a proof of his 
extensive acquirements.' The follovving verses are by Abu '1-Ma'ali:^ 

'Seape cvenit ut juvenis, in cujus gena rosa fuit et in cujus ore 
vinum, haud mihi mitem se preaberet donec süper auroram faciei 
ejus errepuissent tenbrea. Pulli equini ad instar refractarius fuit 
donec um compescuisset frenum."* 

By the same; 

'Tenebrea lanuginin circumdederunt genas ejus et amore ejus 
captus suspiria duxi, dicens; Aqua vitea in ore ejus dulci sita est; 
sinite me in tenebras ingredi." 

This idea bears some resemblance to that vvhich Ibn Raşhiq has 
expressed in the follovving piece; 

"Seape juvenis fuscus, aureo colore, ex oculis siccis imbres 
eliciens (crudelitate sua) firenum lanuginis sustinere nesciens, sicut 
pullus equinus habenam adhuc insuetam repellens, opinatus est 


1 According to Hajji Khaltfrh al this work is a collecHon of pieces in 
prose and verse. 

2 The pieces vvhich Ibn j^allian has here inserted vvould not have been 
reproduced in this translation, did they not serve to prove either the extreme 
corruption of the age in vvhich he lived, or the singular inHuence vvhich the 
platonic fancies of the Sufis exerted över the poetry of the period. 

• English version; 

"And he with beard has a rose in his check and liquı>ur in lıis mouth. 
He did not yield to me HU the morning of his post (beauty) turned into 
darkness. (He is) like the colt vvhich colts under the rider and is conlrolled 
by the bridle.—Ed. 
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lanuginem Ulam e corpore meo eagritudinem expellere posse, et 
caput avertit me videnS/ prea molesda et pudore. Sed nescivit 
Ulam (lanuginem) viıidanum esse in corde meo cupidinem 
germinare faciens. Videsne genam ejus nU aliud ess quam 
balteum cui ensis appensus est?” 

In Ihe life of Ibn 'Abd Rabbih, the author of the we have 
given a passage vvhich contains an idea simUar to that expressed in 
this last verse (see page 92). The foUovving lines are by al-Haziri: 

"Pons lanuginis extensus süper aquam juventutis quea genas 
suas permeat, mihi vlam preabuit ad obliviscendum amorem, 
cum jam essem vinctus et captivus." 

By the same: 

"I complained of the pains I suffered for the love of one vvhose 
absence tortured my heart; (pains like) a glowing fire not io be 
extinguished! 'My absence, replied she, can best give you respite 
from your sufferings; did the suh not retire, his light would bum 
(ıhe loorld)." 

The compositions of this poet abound with graceful thoughts 
expressed with great elegance. He died at Baghdad on Monday the 
25lh (some say the 15th) of Safar, A.H. 568 (October A.D. 1172)'" 
Monday feU on 25 afar 16 October. On 15 Safar it was Friday. Ed: 
and was buried in the cemetery at the Gate of Harm. - Hazırı means 
belonging to Hazirah, a place higher up (the river) than Baghdad; it has 
produced many leamed men, who aU bore this sumame, and it gives 
its name to the Hazirahclolh. 


248 SA'ID IBN JUBAYR 

Abu 'Abd Allah (some say Abu Muhammad) Sa'id Ibn Jubayr Ibn 
Hisham. sumamed al-Asa^, vvas a black and a Client by 
enfranchisement to the tribe of VValibah Ibn al-Harith, a branch of 
that of Asad Ibn JÇhuzaymah. This eminent Tafc/'i was a native of 
Kufah; he acquirad his leaming under the tuition of Ibn 'Abbas and 


Ed. 


Monday feU on 25 Safar, 16 October. On 5 Safar it was Ihe day.- 
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'Abd Allah Ibn 'Umar,* the former of whom told hım one day to teach 
the Traditions. "I teach the Traditions?" exclaimed Sa'id, "and you 
here!" 'İs it not a favour which God grants you," replied Ibn Abbas, 
"in procuring you the opportunity of teaching them in my presence? 
For if you do it right, it is weli; and if you make mistakes, I correct 
you." When Ibn 'Abbas lost his sight, Sa'id was inscribed on the list 
of the muftis, an honour which he had alvvays refused to accept, and 
vvhich now gave him great dissatisfaction. 

*He leamed the reading of the Our'an from Ibn 'Abbas, not 
dircctly (from himself, but from one of his disciptes)-^ he received from 
him also the expIanation of the Our'an an most of the Traditions 
which he transmitted to others. His own authority vvas cited for the 
reading of the Qur'an by al-Minhal Ibn 'Amr* and Abu 'Amir Ibn 
al-'Ala, who had leamed it from him, but indirectly, VVafa Ibn Ilyas 
reiates that Sa'id önce asked him, during the month of Ramadan, 
to hold the Our'an for him tiU he read it, and that he did not rise 


1 Abu 'Abd al-Rahman 'Abd Allah, son of 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab, vvas 
one of Ihe most eminent among the companious of Muhammad by his piety, 
his generosity, his contempt of the vvorld, his leaming and his virtues. Though 
entitled by birth to aspire to the highest places in the empire, he never 
hearkened to the dictates of ambition; possessing a vast influance över the 
MusUms by his rank, his instruction, and his holy life, he neither employed 
nor abused it in favour of any party, and during the civU wars vvhich raged 
among the foUovvers of Islamism, he remainded neutral, solely occupied with 
the duties of religion. For a period of sUty pears, persons came from ali parts 
to consult him and learn from him the Traditions. His generosity was equal 
to his piety, and it is stated that he vvould frs<]uenlly distribule thrity thousand 
dirhams in charity on the days in vvhich he gave audience. His slaves vvell 
knevv the extent of his kindness, and many of them affected an eKtreme 
devotion vvith the vviU-grounded hopes of obtaining their liberty. VVhen his 
friends remonstrated vvith him on the subject. telling him that his slaves vvere 
only deceiving him, he used to answar. "I let myself be deceived by him who 
essays to do it in pretexing God's name He died at Makkah. A.H. 73 (A.D. 
692-3), aged 84 years. Al-Bukhari says; "The most authentic Traditions are 
those given by Malik, after Nafi', on the authority of Ibn “Umar. {Tab. al- 
Futfaha, fol.5.) 

• From: "He leamed" to "best known" not in the autograph.-Ed. 

2 In the style of the Traditionists and Qur'an-readers, the vvord 
İS opposed to UU-» 

3 The author of the Tabaifai al-Muhaddithin gives a short account of al- 
Minhal Ibn 'Amr. According to his statement, aUMinhal vvas a Client by 
enfranchisement to the tribe of Asad Ibn Khuzaymah and a native of Kufah. 
He then mentions ıhe names of the doctors under vvhom he studied and those 
of his pupils, but he does not give the date of his death. 
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from his place tili he had read it through: Sa'id hünself nıentioned 
that he önce recited the whole of it in one of the raka'as^ which he 
made in the temple of Makkah. It is related by Isma'il Ibn 'Abd al- 
Malik® that Sa'id ibn fubayr önce acted for Üıem as imam in the 
month of Ramadan, and that one night he recited the Qur'an 
according to the reading of 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Utbah Ibn Mas'ud;* 
another night, according to that of Zayd Ibn Thabit; foUovving ıhis, 
each succeessive night, a different mode of reading. A person having 
önce asked Sa'id to put down for him in writir.g the explanation of 
the Qur'an, he flew into a passions and exclaimed: "I should rather 
be palsied in one half of my body than do so." It was said by Khasif 
that the best acquainted among the Tabi'is with the laws of divorce 
was Sa'id Ibn al-Musayyab, - with the rites of the Pilgrimage, 'Ata,’ 
vvith the distinction between what vvas lawful and what was 
forbidden, Tavvus, and with the intrepretation of the Qur'an, Abu 
'1-Hajjaj Mujahid Ibn Jubayr,® but he observed that Sa'id Ibn Jubajr 
had a more general knowledge than ali of the vvhole of these Sciences. 
Sa'id began the vvorld as a sccretary to 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Utbah Ibn 
Mas'ud and then served Abu Burdah Ibn Abi Musa al-Aşh'ari’ in 
the same capacity. Abu Nu'aym*® says, in his History of Isphahan: 
"Sa'id came to this city and sojoumed in it for a time, after vvhich 
he went to 'Iraq and took up his residence in the viUage of 
Sunbulan."" It is related by Muhammad Ibn Habib that vvhen Sa'id 
Ibn Jubayr was at Isphahan, they asked to hear from him the 
Traditions, but he would not coınmunicate any to them. Yet vvhen 


4 For the pronunciation of this word I foUovv the Qamus. 

5 This Isma'il vvas probably a son of 'Abd at-Malik Ibn Marwan, the 
fifth Umayyad khalif. 

6 This vvas nephevv of the celebrated Çur'an reader 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Mas'ud. His father, 'Utbah, vvas one of the Ansar. (Tal/fih.) 

7 There vvere tvvo celebrated Tabi'is vvho bore this name; the most 
eminent vvas 'Ala Ibn Abi Rabah, vvhose life is fjiven in this work. The slher, 
named 'Ala Ibn Yasaar, is noticed in the Life of his brother Sulayman; 
no. 258. 

8 The celebrated imam and Tabi'i Abu al-Hajjai Mujahid Ibn Jubayr 
vvas a doclor of the highesl authority in jurisprudence and explanation of the 
Qur'an. He received his instruction from some of the principal Companions 
Of Muhammad. 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Umar respected him lo-such a degree that 
he held his stirrup vvhen he vvas gelling on horseback and arranged his 
clothes. He died A.H. 101 (A. D. 719-20 or 111 (Jab ttl-Futfthû.} 

9 The life of Abu Burdah is given in this vvork. 

10 The life of Abu Nua'ym has been already given, no. 32. • 

11 SunbuUn, a place at Isphahan. (Maresid) 
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he retumed to Kufah he taught them publicly; on this some one said 
to him; "Abu Muhammad! you would not teach the Traditions when 
at Isphahan, and here you are now, teaching them in Kufah! Sa'id 
replied: "Sel forih your wares where you are besi known."^^ Sa'id joined 
'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn al Ash'ath Ibn Qays in his levolt 
against 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan.*® VVhen Ibn al-Ash'ath lost his life 
after the defeat of his pau-tisans at Dayr al-Jamajim,’* Sa'id fled to 
Makkah, but was arrested by Khalid Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Qasri,’* the 
govemor of that city, and sent to al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf with Isma'il Ibn 
Avvsat* al-Bajali.** Al-Hajja|, on seeing him, said: VVretch, son of 
VVretched! didst thou not come to Kufah when a vile Arab of the 
desert was imam therc,^^ and did I not put thee in his place?" "Ycs," 
"And did I not appoint thee qadi? and when the people of Kufah 
murmured and said that none but an Arab of the desert vvas fit for 
that Office, did I not replace thee by Abu Burdah Ibn Abi Musa, 
ordering him, hovvever, not to dedde any question without Consulting 
thee?" "Yes." "Did I not admit thee to my evening parties as a 
companion, though the company were ali Arab chieftains? "Yes." 
"The first time I saw thee, did I not give thee one hundred thousand 
dirhams to distribute among the needy, without questioning thee 
âftervvards about the manner in vvhich the money was employed?" 
"Yes." What then made thee revolt against me?" "An oath vvhich 
bound me to Ibn al-Ash'ath." Here al-Hajjaj grevv angry and said, 
after a pause: "And before that wert thou not bound by an oath to 
the Coıtunander of the faithful, 'Abd al-Malik? By Allah! I shall put 
thee to death; guard, strike off his head." This passed in the month 
of Sha'ban, A.H. 95 (April-May, A.D. 714), or 94, at-Wasit, outside 
of whirh place Sa'id vvas interred; his tomb is stili visited by pilgrims. 
He vvas forty-nine years of age at the time of his exeaıtion. On the 
day in vvhich he vvas arrested, he said: "An informer has denounced 


12 LiteraUy: Spread öpen your cloth vvhere you are knovrn. Thi* is 
evidenily a proverbial expression, but 1 do not hnd it in al-Maydani. 

13 See Priee's (Retrospect,) tom. 1, p. 455; Abu'l-Fıda, year 77; al-Makin, 
p. 65, etd. 

14 Dayr Al-)aınajim lies at seven parasangs from Kufah, on the road 
leading to Basrah. This convent or dayr, received its name from the vvooden 
cups, or drinking-vessels (jamajim), vvhich were made there (Mtraiid.) 

15 His Ufe has been already given, no. 2.4 

* Caiıo edition gives vvasit and it is vvritten in the marginal note that 
Avvsat is a corruption.-Ed. 

16 This Isma'il vvas probably sent vvith the prisoner to guard him. 

17 Al-Hajjaj alluded to Shabib Ibn Yazid; see his life in th'S volüme. 
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me in Gcxi's holy city, but I cali him lo an account for it before God?" 
The person whom he meant was Khalid al-Qasri.*® Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal said: Al-Ha)jaj killed Sa'id Ibn Jubayr, y^t there was not a 
man on the face of the earth who did not stand in need of {Sa'id 
and) his leaming." Al-Hajjaj died the same year in the month of 
Ramdan, or, by another account, six months after Sa'id, and during 
that interval, God did not put it ûı his power tc slay another human 
being. When Sa'id vvas decapitated, a great quantity of blood flovved 
from the trunk, and al-Hajjaj called in physicians to consult them 
about it, and to know why ali the other persons whom hc had 
executed before that, bled very littie; to this they made ansvver; 
"VVhen you put this man to death, his soul vvas stili in his body, 
and the blood foUovvs the soul; but as for the others, their soul vvas 
göne vvith fright before yo'i killed ıhem, and therefore their blood 
vvas diminished." - {The khalif) 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan having 
dreamt that he made vvater four timcs in the mi/ırab^^ of the mosquc, 
he sent for Sa'id and having spoken to him about it, he rcceived this 
ansvver: "Four sons, sprung from your loins, shall gövem the 
empire." This prediction vvas fulfiUed by the accession of his sons 
al-VValid, Sulayman Yazid, and Hisham. - VVhen al-Hasan al-Basri vvas 
informed that Sa'id Ibn Jubayr had been put to death by al- Hajja), 
he exclaimed: "O God! be {turnea) against this reprobate o\ {the tribc 
of) Thaqif! Almighty God! if there be any persons on earth, from east 
to vvest, who vvere accessory to his death, lay them prostrate into 
the fires of hell! "It is related that al-Hajjaj, vvhen on the point of 
death, vvould faint avvay, and on recovering, cry ou t. "But -.vhat 
Business has Sa'id Ibn Jubayr vvith me? The report vvas, that 
vvhenever he fell asleep during his last ilincss, he saw Sa'id come 
up and seize him by the girdle, saying "Enemy of God, arise! vvhy 
didst thou murder me?" On vvhich he vvould avvake in terror and 
exclaim; "What Business has Sa'id Ibn Jubayr vvith me?" It is related 
also that a person savv al-Hajjaj in a dream, after his death, and askcd 
him vvhat God had done to him. "He put me to death," replied al 
Hajjaj, 'önce, for each person vvhom I put to death, and seventy 
times for Sa'id Ibn Jubayr." - The şhaykh Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi 
mentions in his book, entitled al-Muha dhdha b, that Sa'id Ibn Jubayr 
could play at chsss vvith his back tumed to the chess-board, and 
in the chapter on evidence, he cites this fact under the head of chess 
playing, {il being tjuestioned whether a chess-playcr's evidence could />c 
received in a court of law). 


18 5c« the account of khalid's death, no. 204. 

10 Ifce the no. 16. nolc On mihrab. 
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249 SA'ID IBN AL-MUSAYYAB 

Abu Muhammad Sa'id Ibn al-Musaj^ab Ibn Hazn Ibn Abi VVahb 
İbn 'Anır Ibn 'A'i^ Ibn 'Inu'an Ibn Makhzum^ a member of the tribe 
of Ouraysh and a native of Madinah, was one of the seven great 
jurisconsults of that city. We bave already given the lives of two; that 
of Abu Bakr (no. 114) and that of Khariiah (no. 202). This Sa'id was 
the chief of the first series of the Tabi'is and united to the knovvledge 
of the Traditions and of jurisprudence, the fear of God, profound 
piety, and contempt for vvoridly goods. He received instruction from 
the limp of Sa'd Ibn Abi Waqqas* and Abu Hurayrah. 'Abd Allah 
İbn 'Umar^ önce said to a person who questioned him (on a point 
of religion): "Go and ask that man about it" meaning Sa'id, "and then 
come and relate to me his answer." The other obeyed his orders and 
Ibn 'Umar said: "EHd I not teli thee that he was one of the leamed?" 
Another dme, when speaking of him, he observed to his disciples 
that if the Prophet vvere to see Sa'id, he would feel joy at the sight. 
This doctor met a number of Muhanunad's companions and leamed 
(Traditions) from them; he visited also the Prophet's widows and 
gathered from them Information. The greater part of the authenti- 
Cated Traditions given on his authority vvere received by him from 


1 Abu Ishaq Sad İbn Abi Waqqas Malik Ibn Wahib, descendant of 'Abd 
Manat, was, by his own account, the thiıd person vvhom Muhammad 
converted to Islamism, being then seventeen years of age. He foughl in ali 
the Prophet's batties, and was employed as governer by TJmar and Uthman. 
He died at his castle in 'Aqiq, a town ten miles from Madinah, and was 
intened at the Baqi' or cemetery of this latter city. His death occured betvveen 
A.H. 50 and 58 {Majma al-Ahbab, 2 and 3. See on p. 437 MS. fonds St. Gormain, 
no. 131.) 

'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Sakhr aI-Dawzi (member of the tribe of Davvs, a 
branch of that of Azd), and surnamed Abu Hurayrah (the man with the kitten), 
vvas a contemporary of Muhammad and one of his most devoted foUovvers. 
He bore the name of 'Abd Shams before his conversion. The surname of Abu 
Hurayrah vvas given him by his people because he brought them home one 
day, in the sleeve of his cloak, the young of a vvUd cat vvhich he had found 
vvhilst tending his flocks. Muhammad sometimes called him Abu Hirr (the 
man vvith the Cat). It is related that his mother resisted ali his efforts to convert 
her to Islamism, on vvhich he begged of the Prophet to pray that her heart 
might be opened to the tıuth; the prayer vvas effectual; on returning home, 
he was informcd by her that she now acknovvledged only one God and his 
apostale Muhammad. He embraced Islamism, A.H. A and died at Madinah. 
A.H. 57 (A.D. 676-7), at the age of 78. (Sıyor al-Salef. Mathevv's Mishcat al- 
Masabih,). 

2 See no. 249, note on ‘Abd Allah Ibn 'Umar. 
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Abu Hurayrah, whose daughter he had married, Al-Zuhri and 
Makhul being asked who was the ablest jurisconsult thcy had ever 
met, they replied that it was Sa'id Ibn al-Musayyab. îîy his own 
declaration, he performed the pUgrimage forty times, and it is stated 
that he said: "For the last fifty years I have not missed the First TakbiP 
nor scen the back of a man during the public prayer;" such was his 
punctuality in arriving sufficiently early to obtain a place in the First 
rank of the congregation. It is related also that during the space of 
fifty years he said the moming prayer without making any ablution 
since that of the preceding evening (when he said tke last prayer of the 
day)* Sa'id was bom in the third year of the khalifat of 'Umar (A.H. 
15-16, A, D. 636-7); he came to manhood during the khalifat of 
'Uthman, and died at Madinah, A.H. 91 (A.D. 709-10), or, by othar 
accounts, A.H. 95, or one of the intervening years; some even say 
that his death did not take place tiU the year 105. His father's name 
must be pronounced Musayyab (as being the passive participle of the verb 
Sayyab), but it is related that Sa'id himself pronounced it Musayyib 
(as the active participle) because he had said: "May God reward (sayyab) 
him who pronounces my father's name Musayyib."^ 


250 ABU ZAYD AL-ANSARI 

Abu Zayd Sa'id was son to Aws Ibn Thabit Ibn Zayd Ibn Qays 
Ibn Zayd Ibn al-Nu'man Ibn Malik Ibn Tha'labah Ibn Ka'b Ibn al- 
Khazraj; but Muhammad Ibn Sa'id says, in his Tabaqat, that Thabit, 
Abu Zayd's grandfather, was the son of Bashir Ibn Abi Zayd Thabit 


3 The takbİT consists in the repetiüon of the adhan immedialely before 
the prayer. 

4 This is a proof that he did not take any sleep during the interval; 
for, in that case, the ablution vvould have been encessary. He most probably 
passed the night in devotional exercises. 

Takhir means to say Allahu Akbar. But here it refers to the opening takhir 
repeated at the commencement of the prayers. 

3 There is here a grammatical quibble in the original text vvhich 
disappears in the translation. İndeed on examining the passage attentively I 
think it may very weU signify; May God reward him who rewards my father! 
İn vvhich case his fathr's name should be pronounced Musayyab, for this word 
means revvarded. Ibn Khallikan's statement is confırmed, hovvever, by the 
author of the Tabaqal al-Fuqaha, who says that Sa'd was well pleased when 
he heard his father's name pronounced Musayyib. 
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Ibp Zayd Ibn Qays; the former genealogy is given by the Khatib in 
his History, and God knows which of the two is correct. Abu Zayd, 
sumamed al-Ansan,' was a native of Basrah and a philologer; hc held 
the first rank among the literary men of that time, and devoted his 
attention prindpally to the study of the philology of the Arabic 
language, its singular terms and rare expression. In his religious 
opinions he was a Qadarite,^ but his authority as a correct transmitter 
of pieces preserved by tradiHon is admitted. Abu 'Uthman al-Mazini 
related that he was önce present when al-Asma'i went up to Abu 
21ayd vvho was then surrounded by his pupils, and after kissing him 
on the head,^ sat dovvn among them and said: "Thou hast been our 
lord and master for the last fifty years." Al-Thawri relates that Ibn 
Munadhir said to him: “Shall I give you the characters of your pupils? 
Al-Asma'i has the best-stocked memory of them ali; Abu 'Ubaydah 
surpasses them İn general Information; and Abu Zayd al-Ansari is 
the surest authority in traditional knowledge." Al-Nadr Ibn Shumavi 
mentions that he, Abu Zayd al-Ansari and Abu Muhammad al-Yazidi 
studied ali three together in the same book. The following anecdote 
is told by Abu Zayd, to whom it was related by IÇhalaf al-Ahmar;^ 
"I vvent to Kufah," said Khalaf, "to take down in writmg whatever 
pieces of {andent) poetry the leamed men of that city might 
conrununicate to me (by oral tradition); but as they were very tenacious 
of their informaıon, I offered them forged pieces, and obtained from 
them genuine ones in exchange. Some time after, I had a severe 
sickness and {repenting of my imposture) I said to them: 'Alas, sirs! I 
have now tumed myself wholly to God, and I must confess that the 
verses which I gave you were made by myself.' They vvould not, 
however, believe me, and these pieces stili continue to be attributed 


1 He was so called because he drew his descent from the Ansars. 

2 The Oadarites held the heretical doclrine of man's (ree-wUl. See 
Pocock's Specimen and M.de Sacys Epoxse de l’Historie des Druzes, Introduction, 
page X, note. 

3 It must be recoUected that the master and the scholars vvere seated 
on the ground. 

4 Abu Muhriz Khalaf al-Ahmad Ibn Hayyan was a descendant 

from One of the prisoners whom Qutaybah Ibn Müslim canied off from 
Khurasan On conquering that province. He was a poet of some talent, and 
made verses which he attributed to the Arabs of the desert; he composed 
also a vvork treating of them and containing poems descriptive of their 
manners. (Fihrist, fol. 66). The year of his death is not given, but, by what 
Ibn Khallikan says, he must have Uved in the latter half of the second century 
of the Hijrah. In the Hamasah, p. 382, is a poem attributed to TaİMbata Şhtrran, 
but in reality composed by tâtalf al-Ahmar. 
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to the Arabs of the desert." Abu Zayd composed a number of useful 
philological vvorks, which as his treatises on the bow and the shield, 
on camels, on the natural constitution of man, on springs of vvater, 
on the dialects, on rare exp,essions, on the plurai and duai, on milk, 
on the tents of the Arabs, on the softened pronundation of hamzah 
on the (shcphcrd's) rod, on wüd animals, on the difference fbetzveen 
the parts of the human body and those of animals),^ on the first and fourth 
forms of certain verbs, on names rarely bonıe, on the hsmaza, on 
nouns of action,^ ete. I have seen a fine work of his, a treasise on 
plants, which contained a number of curious passages, It is related 
of Shubah Ibn al-Hajjaj that, as he was one day dictating Traditions 
to a circle of pupUs, he got fatigued with his occupation, and looking 
around, he saw Abu Zayd al-Ansari in the last rank of his auditors 
and caUed to him, saying. '’O Abu Zaid": 

İt is dumb, the dvvelling of (my beloved) Mayya, and 
ansvvers us not! Could it speak, it wouId give us news in 
abundance.'^ 

"Come here to me, Abu Zayd!" The disdple then drew near to 
his master, and they began to converse together and redte poems, 
on whıch One of the students who vvere leaming the Traditions said 
to him: "O Abu Bistam! we vvear the skin off the backs of our camels 
in joumeying hither, that we may leam from your mouth the 
Traditions respeeting the blessed Prophet, and yet you neglect us and 
amuse yourself with poetry." Şhu'bah, on hearing this reproach, flevv 
into a rage and exclaimed: 'T know best, fellow! vvhat is fitted for 
me; and I swear by the one only God! that I have a sounder 
knovvledge of this (jmeaning poetry) than of that (meaning the 
Traditions)." Abu Zayd lived to a very advai.ced age, having nearly 
attained his hundredth year; he died at Basrah, A.H. 215 (A.D. 830- 
1), or by other accounts in 214 or 216; aged, it is said, 93 years; 
some say 95 or 96. 


5 See the Aandsehriften, or catalogue of M. .He Hammeı's manuseripts. 
page 50. 

6 The greater part of these treatises were only coUections of passages 
in prose and verse, composed by celebrated authors and seleeted by the 
compiler as applicable to his subject. M.de Hammer possesses a volüme al- 
Asma.as vvorks containing six pamphlets of this kind. See his Handschrifteiı, 
No. 61. 

7 This is the beginning of some ancient poem. 
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251 AL-AKHFASH AL-AWSAT 

Abu I-Hasan Sa'id Ibn Mas'adah, sumamed al-Akhfash al-Awsat 
(or the second), was a Client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of 
Mujashi' and a native of Balkh. He and al-Akhfash al-Akbar {Akhfaşh 
majör) Abu 'I-Khattab vvere both grammarians of the school of Basrah: 
Abu '1-khttab vvas a native of Hajar (or Bahreyn) and a Client to one 
of the tribes of that country; his real name vvas 'Abd al-Haınid Ibn 
'Abd al-Majid, and he had Abu 'Ubaydah and Sibavvayh among his 
pupils. Al-Akhfash al-Awsat vvas one of the greatest Arabic gram- 
marians; though older than Sibavvayh, he had studied grammar under 
him/ and he used to say: Sibavvayh did not insert a single passage 
in his Boofc* tül he had submitted it to my examination: he then 
shovved that he understood the subject better than I; novv, hovvever 
I knovv it better than he.” The foUovving anecdote vvas related by the 
family of Sa'id Ibn Salim^ to Abu '1-Abbas Tha'lab, by vvhom it has 
been handed dovvn; "Sa'id, having one day received the visit of al- 
Farra, said to us. 'Here is the chief of the philologers and of the 
grammarians vvho is come to our house. To vvhich al-Farra replied;' 
Not so, vvhilst al-Akhfash lives." It vvas this al-Akhfash vvho added 
a new measure, called al-Khabab. to those already knovvn in prosody; 
a circumstance noticcd by us in the life of al-Khalil (no. 208). He 
is author of the foUovving vvorks:^ The Awsat, or medium Irealise, on 
grammar, Explanation of the figures of rhetoric employed in the 
Qur'an; on analogical deductions, a grammatical vvork; on Derivation; 
on Prosody on Rhyme; on the Thoughts vvhich usualîy occur in 
Foetry; the Book of Kings; a treatise on Interjections; the Great 
CoUection of (Philological and grammaticaf) Questions; the Lesser 
CoUection of Questions ete. He vvas (what the Arabs cali) an ajla'; that 


* Thcre is a diserepeney here. In the foregoing sentence he inciudes 
Sibavvajlı in Akhfah's pupils and here he says him to be his masfer-Ed. 

1 The celebraled treatise on Arabic grammar by Sibavvajh is generally 
calJed the Book (Kitab). 

2 Sa'id Ibn Salim (or Salm according to the MS. No. 631) 

Ibn Qutaybah Ibn Müslim Ibn 'Amr vvas a resident in Khurasan, vvhere he 
governed some cantons near Marvv under the authority of the Khalif. He 
taught the Traditions in that province, to vvhich he had göne during the reign 
of al'Ma'mun. He vvas learned in the grammar of the Arabic language and 
in the Traditions, bu. vvas very reserved in communicating his information 
to others. (The Kiıatibis HUlory of Banhdad, fol. 108.) 

3 The vvorks of the old philologers and grammarians formed tvvo 
classes, the book (Kutub) and composed books (Kuiub musannafah). See 
Introduction. 
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is, one vvho cannot close his lips över his teeth. The vvord akhfash 
means having lilile eyes and a bad sight. He died A.H. 215 (A.D. 830), 
but some say A.H. 221. The rame of at-Akhfash al-Asghar (Akhfash 
minör) vvas given to him tiU 'Ali Ibn Sulayman, another Akhfash, came 
into notice; it vvas then changed into al-Akhfash al-Awsat (Akhfash). 
Mujaşhi Ibn Dariın is a branch of the tribe of Tamim. 


252 SA'ID IBN AL-MUBARAK AL-DAHHAN 

Abu Muhammad Sa'id Ibn al-Mubarak, a grammarian and native 
of Baghdad. is generally knovvn by the surname of Ibn al-Dahhan. 
He descended from Abu Yasar Ka'b al-Ansari,’ as may be scen from 
the foUovving genealogy: Sa'id Ibn ai-Mu barak Ibn 'Ali Ibn 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Sa'id Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nasr Ibn 'Asim Ibn 'Abbad Ibn Tsam 
Ibn al-FadI Ibn Zafar Ibn Ghallab Ibn Hamd Ibn Shakir Ibn 'lyad Ibn 
Hisn Ibn Raja Ibn Ubayyi Ibn Şhibl Ibn Abi 'I-Yasar Ka'b al-Ansari. 
Ibn al-Dahhan leamcd the Traditions from Abu al-QasLm Hibat Allah 
Ibn al-Hasin, Abu Ghalib Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Banna, and 
others; by his knvvoledge of grammar he vvas the Sibavvayh of that 
time, and he composed on this subject many instructive vvorks, 
amongst others, a commentary in about forty-three volumes on the 
'Idah and Takmilah (of Abu 'Ali '1-Farisi) a greater and a less vvork 
both entitled al-Fusul (chapters) a large commentary in tvvo volumes 
on Ibn Jinni's grammatical treatise, the Lurna', and entitled by him 
al-Ghurrah (the bright star); this is the best of ali the numerous 
corrunentaries on the Luma' vvhich I have seen. His other vvorks are; 
a treatise on Prosody, in one volüme; lectures on Grammar, in one 
volüme likevvise; the Sa'idian epistle on the Kindian plagiarisms, in vvhich 
he exposcs the stolen thoughts of al-Mutanabbi (al-Kindi), in one 
volüme; a common-place book in seven volumes entitled Zahr al-Riyad 
(flotvers of the meadows), the Kitab al-Ghunivah (the abundant aid, an 
orthographical jvork) treating of the letters d ^ and z j» the 'Uqud 
(coUars) on the long and short alif and on the letter r; another, 
Ghuniyah, on those vvords vvhich bear opposite significations, ete. 
VVhen Ibn al-Dahhan vvas at Baghdad. a number of other 


1 Abu '1-Yasar Ka'b Ibn 'Amr, a member of the tribe of Khazrai. and 
a native of Madinah, vvas one of the Ansars. He vvas preseni at ali the batties 
lought by Muhammad, and a* that of Badr he took al 'Abbas Ibn 'Abd al- 
Muttelib prisoner. Died at Madinah, A.H. 55 (A.D. 674-5)-(Sıyar at-Lataf, Talq\a). 
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grammarians, such as Ibn al-Jawaliqi, Ibn al Kha shsh ab, and İbn al- 
Şhajari,^ cdl of them great masters in their art, vvere residing in that 
dty, yet the public considered him as their superior in talent. He 
after--wards left Baghdad and proceeded to Mosul with the intention 
of visiting the Vazir famal al-Din al-Isbahani, sumamed al-Jawwad 
(whose life we intend to give under letter M.), and being received 
by him with great favour, he remained for a considerable period 
under his protection. The same year an inundation of the river 
occurred at Baghdad, and as he had left his books behind him in 
that dty, he despatched a person thither to bring them to him, in 
case they had escaped injury. This coUection, in the formation of 
which he had passed his life, had been entirely submerged, but the 
greatest damage which it had suffered was caused by the vvaters of 
a tanyıud situated behind his house, which overflovved at the same 
time and entered into the room vvhere the books vvere deposited. 
They vvere brought to him in that State, and being advised to fumigate 
them and save as mîmy as he could, employed upvvard of thirty 
pounds vveight of ladattum^ for that purpose, but the smoke affccted 
his head and' eyes to such degree that he lost his sight. Numbers 
have profited under his tuition and I saw the people of Mosul and 
the neighbouring countries study vvith great assiduity the vvorks of 
vvhich the titles have been given above. He died at Mosul on a 
Sunday in the month of Shavvvval. A.H. 569 (May, A.D. 1174), or 
566 according to Ibn al-Mustavvfi, and vvas buried near the Maydan 
Gate, cemetery vvhich is named after al-Mu'afa Ibn Imran. He vvas 
bom on Thursday evening, the 26th Rajab, A.H. 494 (May, A.D. 
1101),* in a part of Baghdad called Nahr Tabiq. Some say, hovvever, 
that his birth took place on Friday. He composed some good poetry 
of vvhich we may dte the follovving passa ges: 

"Avoid levity of conduct-it discredits a man's character; but 
gravity exalts him in public estimation. Be not deceived by the smiles; 
the cloud utters not its thunder but vvhen it smiles forth (the lightning- 
flash)." 

By the same:** 

"Think not, vvith your talent for poetry, to become our equals; 

the hen has feathers, yet she cannot fly." 


2 The üves of these thıee grammarians are given by İbn Khallikan. 

3 Ladanum is a gum vvhich exudes form a species cistus. 

* According to Eduard Mahler it vvas Monday the 27th May, Ed. 

*• These vvords are omitted by de SUne--Ed. 
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By the same; 

"Think it not strange that I should dread the day of my 
separation from you; I, of whom lions stand in dread. Did you 
never remark that a new garment cries aloud when a piece is 
(torn away and) separated from it?" 

The katib Tmad 2 il-Din mentions him with commendation in the 
Kharidah and gives (slight) sketch of his life.^ It is related by Abu Sa'id 
al-Sam'ani that the hafız Ibn 'Asakir of Damascus told him that he 
had heard Sa'id Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn al-Dahhan say: "I saw in a dream 
a person of my acquaintance vvho seemed to address these lines to 
his beloved. 

'O thou vvho defeırest to pay the debt tovvards me; is this 
procrastination and delay to endurc for ever? Soothe my heart 
vvith the most tıifling favour; a nothing from thee vviU suffice it.' 

'VVhen I saw Ibn al-Dahhan,' continues al-Sam'aıû, T repeated 
to him the drcumstance, but it vvas quite unknovvn to him; he might 
probably have let it sbp from his memory, for Ibn 'Asakir is a narrator 
of acknovvledgcd veracity.' Ibn al-Dahhan then asked al-Sam'ani to 
dictate it to him, and having vvritten it dovvn, he headed it vvith these 
vvords; I was informed by al-Sam'ani, on the authority of'ibn 'Asakir, who 
cited mine, that, ete. A relation thus given on the authority of tvvo 
persons vvho therein çite that narrator's ovvn, is a fact of great 
singularity.' He had a son called Abu Zakariya Yahya Ibn Sa'id vvho 
cultivated literatüre and poetry; Abu Zakariya vvas bom at Mosul 
tovvards the beginning of the year 569 (A.D. 1173), and died in the 
same city, A.H. 616 (A.D. 1219-20). He vvas intercd in his father's 
tomb. The foUovving lines vvere composed by him. 

'Tf I paraise obscurity of life, those vvhose attention I have 
avvakened vviU rush on before me to enjoy it. By it I vvas led 
to happiness, vvhy should I jjoint out thy vvay to others?" 

The foUovving passage is attributed to him: 

T remember that in the days of my youth, my stature vvas erect 
like the letter alif (I) traced in a Qur'an by the hand of Ibn 
Muqlah.® But novv I am bent dovvn and seem as if I vvere seeking 
in the dust for my lost youth.' 


4 See Kharidah, Man. No. 1447, fol. 33 v. 

5 The life of Ibn Muqbh, the celebrated penman, wUl found in this 
work. 
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253 SUPYAN AL-THAWRI 

Abu 'Abd Allah Sufyan al-Thavvri vvas the son of Sa'id Ibn 
Masruq Ibn Habib Ibn Rafi' Ibn 'Abd AUah Ibn Mavvhibah Ibn Ubayy 
Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Munqiçlh Ibn Nasr Ibn al-Hakam Ibn al-Harith 
Ibn Tha'labah Ibn Malkan îbn 'Abd Manat Ibn Udd Ibn 

Tabikhah Ibn al-Yas Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizar Ibn Ma'add Ibn 'Adnan. 
Sufyan al-Thavvri vvas a native of Kufah and a master of the highest 
authority in the Traditions and other sdences; his piety, devotion, 
veraâty, and contempt for vvoridly goods vvere universally acknovvl- 
edged, and as an imam, he is counted among the Mujtahids. It is 
said that the şhaykh Abu '1-Qasim Junayd foUovved his System of 
doctrine; this, hovvever, is a point on vvhich different opinions are 
held, as has already been mentioned (no. 142). Sufyan Ibn 'Uyaynah 
declared that he did not knovv a man better informed than Sufyan 
al-Thavvri respecting vvhat vvas permitted and vvhat vvas forbidden by 
the lavv. It vvas also said that 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab vvas the greatest 
m«»n of the age in vvhich he Uved; after him, 'Abd ,\llah Ibn al-'Abbas; 
next came al-Sha'bi. al-A'amaşh, and their contemporaries; then 
Sufyan al-Thavvri. This doctor leamed the Traditions from Abu Ishaq 
al-Sabi'i, al-A'amash, and others of the same etninence; he taught the 
Traditions to al-Avvza'i, Ibn Jurayj, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq,' and 
others of that class. Al-Mas'udi gives the foUovving anecdote in his 
Muruj al-Dhahab. in the same terms as it vvas related to him by al- 
Qa'qa'a Ibn Hakim: 'T vvas one day at the court of al-Mahdi vvhen 
Sufyan al-Thavvri came in and addressed him vvith the common 
salutation vvhich one Müslim makes to another, and not vvith that 
to vvhich he vvas entitled as Khalif: during this intervievv, (the vazir) 
al-Rabi' (Ibn Yunus) vvas standing behind the prince and leaming on 
his svvord, ready to execute vvhatever orders he rrüght receive. Al- 
Mahdi then tumed vvith a smiling face tovvards Sufyan and saidi'You 
are much mistaken in some of your ideas respechng me: you imagine 
that if I vvished to do you Ul, I could not execute my intention; but 
now, that you are in my povver, do you not fear that I may avvard 
you vvhatever punishment my caprice may dictate? 'If you pass 
sentence on me,' replied Sufyan, "a povverful sovereign vvho knovveth 
right from vvrong vvUl pass sentence on you' 'Commander of the 
faithfull' exciaimed al-Rabi', 'shall this rude fellovv be allovved to 
address you thus? Let me strike off his head!'. 'Nay, silence!' replied 
al-Mahdi, 'he and the like of him vvould desire nothing better than 


1 The Uves of aU Ihe doctors above-mentioned wiU be found in this 
ıvork. 


i 
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to die by our hands, so as to make us wretched (in the next life) vvhilst 
they vvould enjoy etemal happiness: draw up an act nominating him 
qadi of Kufah and forbidding any person to control his deoision. The 
paper was vvritten ou t immediately and handed to Sufyan, who 
withdrew, but then flung it into the Tigris and took to füght.^ An 
active search was made after him in ali the towns (of the empire) but 
vvithout success." The place was then given to Sharik Ibn 'Abd Allah 
al-Nakh'ai, and a poet said on the subject: 

"Sufyan avoided temptation and saved his piety by flight, 

whilst Sharik lay in vvait to catch the dirhams." 

It is related of Abu Salih Şhu'ayb Ibn Harb al-Mada'ini,^ a hafiz 
of the first rank and a man of pre-eminent piety, that he said: "î 
imagine that Sufyan al-Thawri vviU be brought forth on the day of 
resurrection and placed by God before His creatures to confound 
them; it vviU then be said to them; 'you did not see the Prophet vvhen 
in the vvorld, but you saw Sufyan al-Thawri: why then did you not 
take him as a model?" Sufyan was bom A.H. 95 (A.D. 713-4); A.H. 
161 (A.D. 77-8), at Basrah, vvhere he had concealed himself from the 
civil authority,^ and was interred towards nightfall. He left no 
posterity. - Thavjri means descended from Thtvar, son of 'Abd Manat. 
There is another Tİuuâjtİ in the tribe of Tamim, and a third which 
is a branch of the tribe of Hamdîm. It has been stated by some that 
Sufyan died A.H. 162, but the first is the true date. 


254 SUFYAN IBN 'UYAYNAH 

Abu Muhammad Sufyan Ibn 'Uyaynah Ibn Abi Tmran Maymun 
al-Hilali was matola to a woman of the tribe of Hilal Ibn 'Amir, who 


2 See note (3), under no. 102. 

3 Shu'ayb Ibn Harb leamed the Traditions from Sa^r Ibn Juvvayriyah 

who had received them from Nafı' and pthers. He died al Mada'in, 

his nalive place-Tafc (al-Muhaddithin). The year of his dealh is not mentioned, 
bul we know that his masler Naıi' died A.H. 196 (A.D. 811-2). 

4 It has been already mentioned that he concealed himself to avoid 
accepting the place of qadi. 
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belonged to the same family as Maymunah,* one of the Prophet's 
wives; it is stated, however, that he was mawla to the Banu Hashitn, 
or to al-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim,^ or to Mis'ar Ibn Kudam.^ His parents 
dvvelt at Kufah, where it is said he himself was bom, and vvhence 
he was taken by his father to Makkah. {Muhammad) Ibn Sa'd mentions 
him in the Tabaqat and places him in the fifth class of the leamed 
men of Makkcth. Sufyan was cm imam, a man of leaming, piety, and 
mortified life, firm (m conirolling his passiotts), and unanimously 
appreciated for- the exactitude of the Traditions and other relations 
which he handed down. He made the pügrimage seventy times, and 
taught the Traditions and on the authority of (Muhammad Ibn Müslim) 
al-Zuhri, Abu Ishaq al-Sabi'i, 'Amr Ibn Dinar,* Muhammad Ibn 
Munkadir,® Abu l-'Zinad* 'Asim Ibn Abi T-Najud, al-A'amash, 'Abd 


1 Maymunah, daughter of al-Harith Ibn al-Hazn and member of the 
tribe of Hilal, was married to Mas'ud Ibn TJmar al-Thaqafi in the time anterior 
to the announcement of Islamism. Divorced by the husband, she became the 
wife of Abu Ruhm 'I Abd al-TIzzah, and on his death she was espoused by 
the Prophet, A.H. 5, (A.H. 7-Ed.). She was the last of his wives. Her death 
took place A.H. 61, or 38 by another account.—(rabfüi.) 

2 Abu '1-Qasim al-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim, a member of the tribe of 
Hilal, a nahve of Kufah, and e relation to Zaynab, one of the Prophet's vvives, 
was a Tabi'i of the third class. He died (A.D. 720-lHN“;“''>)- 

3 Abu Salamah Mis'ar Ibn Kidam Ibn Zahir a member of 

the tribe of Hilal and a nahve of Kufah, is knovvn as a hafız and a devout 
ascehc. He died A.H. 55 (A.D. 675). (Nu;um.) 

4 Abu Muhammad 'Amr Ibn Dinar was a matula and a nahve of 
Makkah. He is counted among the most eminent of the Tabi'is and considered 
as a Tradihonists of the very highest authority. He was one of the mujtahiâ 
imams, died A.H. 126 (A.D. 743-4), aged 80 years, Jab. (al-Fuqaha). 

5 Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Munkadir, a member of the tribe of 
Ouravsh and of the family of Taim Allah, was a Tradihonist of good authority. 
He died A.H. 130 (A.D. 747-8), or 131. (Tab al-Muhaddithin.) 

6 Abu “l-Zinad 'Abd Allah Ibn Dhikvvan * nahve of Madinah 

and a mawta to the tribe of Ouravsh, wa$ a doctor of the lavv and one of the 
Tabi'is. His varied informahon, his talents, and his veracity as a tradihonists 
enhtled him to a high pre-eminence among the leamed of that day. İt is related 
by (Muhammad) Ibn Sa'd that he saw Abu '1-Zinad enter into the mosque of 
the Prophet (al Madinah), wilh as many foUovvers as a prince; some wishing 
to consult him on queshons relahve to inherited property, some on arithmetical 
questions, some on the meaning of obscure verses in the pocms of the desert 
Arabs. some to learn tradihons and some to have other difficulhes solved. 
He died suddenly in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 130 (A.D. 748) aged su<ty- 
six years. (Jab, al-Fuıfoha.) 
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al-Malik Ibn 'Umayr^ and other leamed men. His owti authority as 
a Traditionist was dted by the imam al-Şhafi'i, Shu'bah Ibn al-Hajjaj 
Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Jurayj, al-Zubayr Ibn Bakkar, Mus'ab Ibn 
Bakkar's uncle,® 'Abd al-Razzaq Ibn Hamam al-San'ani,® Yahya Ibn 
Aktham the qadi,’° and a great number of others. I read in a 
collection of anecdotes that Sufyan one day came out of his house 
to some persons who had come to leam the Traditions from him, 
and exclaimed, in a fit of iU humour: '7s it not an unfortunate case 
that I who sat with (and studied under) Damrah Ibn Sa'id vvhich doctor 
sat with Abu Sa'id al-Khudri who sat with 'Amr Ibn Dinar ’.vho sat 
with Ibn 'Umar that I vvho sat with al-Zuhıi who sat with Anas Ibn 
Malik,- "naming many others,-" should now be obliged to sit with 
you and give you lessons?" On this, a youth vvho was in the assembly 
said to him; "Are you in eamest, Abu Muhammad?" "Yes". "Then 
the misfortune vvhich the disdples of Muhammad's companions 
undervvent in having you for a pupil vvas greater than yours in having 
us." On this, Sufyan cast dovvn his eyes and redted these lines of 
Abu Nuvvas: 

"Expose yourself to the aim of the archer, you may yet escape 
unharmed. (Fear most your otun tong’tel) bctter to die of the malady 
of silence than (live with) the malady of talking." 

When the assembly broke up, they began to speak of the 
clevemess of the lad, vvho vvas no other thzm Yahya Ibn Ak^am al- 
Tanvimi,^* and Sufyan said: "This boy is vvell fitted for the company 
of those other people," meaning the persons high in rank and povver. 
It vvas said by the imam al-Shafi'i that he never savv a person more 


7 Abu 'Umar 'Abd al-Malik Ibn 'Umayr, surnamed al-QibH 
a member of the tribe of Ouravsh, or, by another accounl, of 
that of Lakhm. vvas a Traditionist and a native of Kufah, vvhere he succeeded 

al-Sha'bi in the post of Qadi. He died in or about the year 130 (A.D. 
747-8) (Tab, al-Muhaddilhin.) 

S This doctor's life is given page 136, note (1). 

9 Abd aI-Razzaq Ibn Hammam al-San'ani (native of the dty of San'a in 
Yemen) al-Himyari (member of the tribe of Himyar) vvas one of the most celebrated 
Traditionists of the age. People travelled to Yamen from all parts of the empire 
to study under him. He vvas a very leamed man and composcd some vvorks. 
Died A.H. 211 (A.D. 826-7). (Al-Yafi'i) 

10 The lives oi the doctors vvhich h.ive not been given in the preceding 
notes wül be found in other parts of this vvork. 

11 The life of the celebrated qadi Yahya Ibn Aktham vviH be found in 
this vvork. 
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capable than Sufyan of giving an opinion on a point of law, nor one 
more averse to doing so. Abu 'Imran, Sufyan’s grandfather, was a 
native of Kufah and had been employed as an by Khalid Ibn 

'Abd Allah al-Qasri*^, but when the latter was deposed from the 
govemmcnt of 'Iraq, his successor Yusuf Ibn 'Umar al-Thaqafi 
ordered ali his 'amils to be arrested, and Abu 'Imran then fled to 
Makkah, where he settied. Sufyan said that he himself was hardly 
twenty years old vvhen he went to {reşide at) Kufah, and that (on his 
arrival) Abu Hanifah told his pupils and the people of the City that 
a hafız who had known 'Amir Ibn Dinar was come among them. 
"On this," said Sufyan, "I was visited by persons vvho wished to 
speak to me about Ibn Dinar, and it was Abu Hanifah vvho thus made 
of me a Traditionist. I önce questj.oned Abu Hanifah about Ibn Dinar 
and he ansvvered; "My son! I never leamed but three Traditions from 
him, and have a very confused recollection of them." Sufyan was 
bom at Kufah on the 15th of Sha'ban. A.H. 107 (December, A.D. 
725)* and died at Makkah on Saturday, the last day of the latter 
Jumada, A.H. 198 (February, A.D. 814);** but some place his death 
on the first of the month of Rajab. He vvas buried at al-Hajun, a hili 
tovvards the upper part of Makkah, near which the inhabitants of 
that City are interred: it is often mentioned by poets in their verses. 


255 AL-SAYYIDAH SUKAYNAH 

Al-Sayyidah’ Sukaynah, the daughter of al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali Ibn 
Talib, vvas the first among the vvomen of her Hme by birth, beauty, 
wit, and virtue. Left a vvidovv by Mus'ab Ibn al-Zubayr, she became 
the vvife of 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Uthman Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Hakim Ibn 
Hizam, to vvhom she bore a son named Qurayn.* Her third husband. 


12 See no. 184, note ‘amil. 

13 See his lüe, no. 204. 

* 26 December Ed. 

** 25 February Ed. 

1 The titles of Sayyid (lori) and Sayyidah (lady) are given to the 
descendants of ‘Ali and Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad. Sayyid has 
become Sidi or Si in the vulgar pronundation, and Sayy'idah is usuaUy changed 
into Sidah or Sıt. 

* Cairo edition gives Qurayb--Ed. 
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husband, al-Asbagh Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz İbn Marvvan divorced her 
before the consummation of their marriage; she was then espoused 
by Zayd Ibn 'Amr Ibn 'Uthman Ibn 'Affan, vvho also was obliged to 
divorce her by order of-Ed. (the khalif) Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik. 
In another statement, ihe order of her successive husbands differs 
from that vvhich we have here given. It was after he that the head- 
dress al-turroh al-Sukayniah vvas so calJed.^ Many amusing anecdotes 
are related of her vvitty sallies and repartees topoets and othcr 
persons: meeting one day vvith 'Urwah Ibn 'Udhavnah^. a man 
eminent for his learning and piety, and aulhor of some pretty poetry, 
she said to him: "VVas it you vvho made hese verses; 

' VVhen I feel in my heart the fiames of love, I try to cool its 
ardour by draughts of vvater. Could I evcn succeed in cooling 
vvith vvater the exterior of my heart, hovv should I extinguish the 
fire vvhich rages in its interior?" 

On his ansvver that they vvere composed by him, she asked him 
again if he vvas the author of the foUovving piece; 

"VVhen I revealed to her the secret of my love, she replied, 'You 
used to desire {secrecy and) concealment vvhen vvith me; be veiled 
then (as lo your passion; see you not hovv many are around us? 
To this I ansvvered, The love I bear you and the (paitıs) I feci 
have already cast a veil över my sight." 

He admitted that these verses were also his, on vvhich she said 
to the slave-girls vvho vvere (slanding) around her: Ycu are free if sııch 
verses ever came from a heart vvounded by love!" 'Urvvah had a 
brother cailed Bakr,* vvhose death he lamented in the foUovving lincs; 

"Cares have come to visit me: 'it is thus vvith the cares of man. 
The Pleiades are vvithin a span's breadth of setting. I vvatch the 
stars as they culminate in the Milky VVay of travel on in their 
course. (/ cannot slecp) for the sadness of vvhich I am the constant 
companion; my heart seems to conlain a fire of burning coals. 
(My sorrau) is) for Bakr, my brother! Bakr has departed from me! 
vvhat life can novv be pleasing after (thf loss of) Bakr?" 


2 Sukavnah vvas one of Ihe most briUiant vvomen of her epoch. Her 
rank, learning, wit, and good taste entitle her to general admiratlon, and her 
judgmenl vvas consulted by the first poets of the day. 

3 Abu 'Amir 'Urvvah, Ibn Udhaynah, a member of the tribe of 
Layth, a poet and a Traditionist, died A.H. 118 (A.D. 736). ('Uyun al~ 
Taıuarij^.). 

• M.de Slane gives Abu Bakr--Ed. 
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VVhen Sukaynah heard these verses, she asked who was Bakr? 
and on being informed, she exclaimed: "What! that littie blackamoor 
vvho used to run past us? VVhy, every thing is pleasing after the 
loss of Bakr, even (the common necessaries of life) bread and oU!" It 
is related that a musici<ın önce sung these verses to al-VValid Ibn 
Yazid the Umayyad during a social party, and the prince said, on 
leaming from him that they were by 'Urwa Ibn Udhavnzdı: ' V/hat 
life can be pleasing after the loss of Bakr? VVhy, the life we are now 
leading. The poet has left us room enough to answer his question."^ 
'Urvvah was extremely moderate in his desires, and he composed 
poems on contentment vvhich have circulated widely. He önce set 
off from Hijaz vvith a number of other poets to visit (the court of) 
Hisham Ibn 'Abd al-Malik in Syria. VVhen they were introuduced, 
the l^alif recongnised TJnvah and said to him; "Are you not the 
authur of these Lines; 

T am not inclined to prodigality, and I know that He who is 
my purveyor will come to my assistance. If I strive attain his 
favours, my efforts fatigue me; and if I abstain from seeing thcm, 
I receive them vvithout undergoing any toil? 

1 do not see that you act in conformity to your words, for you 
have now come from Hijaz to Syria in search of favours." 
"Commander of the faithful," replied TJrvvah, "You have given me 
a gocd lesson and reminded me of that which the lapse of time had 
caused me to forget." He then vvithdrevv immediately, and mounting 
his camel, set off for Hijaz. During the remainder of the day, Hisham 
did not perceive his absence, but that night he awoke from his sleep, 
and recoUecting the poet, he said to himself; "That man is a member 
of the tribe of Ouravsh and his vvords are vvisdom; he came to see 
me, but I repulsed him emd refused to grant what he required; he 
is also 9 poet and I shall be exposed to his satires" The next moming, 
he asked about him and leamed that he had retumed home, on 
vvhich he excLıimed; "VVell! I shall show him that favours can find 
him out." He then called one of his matolas, and giving him two 
thousnad dinars, he told him to bear them to TJrvvah Ibn 'Udhaynah. 
The poet had just entered his house when the maıvla arrived and 
knocked at the door; 'Urvvah came out to him and said, on receiving 
the money; "Give my salutation to the Commander of the faithful, 
and ask him vvhat he novv thinks of my verses; I toiled for favours 
and was called a liar;* "I then retumed home and they came to me." 


4 Literally; He has enclosed in a wkic (ertent of ground). 

* Acoording to the autograph it shoud be rendered: I toiled for farmen 

vvhich I was denied—Ed. 
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This anecdote has no connexion vvith the present article, but havin); 
made mention of 'Urvvah, vve vvere induced to insert it. The idcas 
contained in the verscs composed by 'Urvvah have been expresscd 
in the foUovving terms by Muhammad Ibn Idris, sumamed Marj Kuhl, 
a Spanish poet; 

'The favours which you pursue are like your own shadow; 
foUovv them, you cannot catch them; turn avvay from them, they 
vviU foUovv you." 

Sukaynah died at Madinah on Thursday, the 5th of the first Rabi', 
A.H. 117 (April, A.D. 735)*. Some say that Stıkaymh was a sumame 
given to her by her mother al-Rabab, daughter of 'Amra '1-Kais Ibn 
'Adi, and that her true name vvas 'Aminah: but others say it vvas 
'Umaynah or 'Umaymah. The genealogist Muhammad Ibn al-Sa'ib al- 
Kalbi^ relates as foUovvs: "I vvas asked by 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan 
Ibn 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib what vvas the real name of Sukaynah, the 
daughter of al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali, and on my ansvvering that it vvas 
'Umaymah, he told me I vvas right." Marj Kuhl died A.H. 634 (A.D. 
1236-7), in his native place, the island of Şhuqr (Xucar) in Spain. He 
vvas bom A.H. 554 (A.D. 1159). 


256 SULAYM AL-RAZI 

Abu '1-Fath Sulaym Ibn Ayyub Ibn Sulaym al-Razi, a doctor of 
the sect of al-Shafi'i. vvas eminent by his leaming and noted for his 
talents and piety. He composed a great number of vvorks, such as 
the Işharah (indicalion),^ an explanation of the obscure terms occurring 
in the Traditions, and the Taqrib (simplificalior.),^ vvhich musl not be 
confounded vvith a vvork bearing the same title, cited by the imam 
al-Haramayn in his Nihayat and by al-Çhazzali in his Basit and Wasit: 


* The day, and dale do not tally, According to Mahler's calculalion 
Monday 4 April corresponded to 5 Rabi al-Awwal. If Ibn Khallikan has Rİven 
the day correctly it should be 7 April.-Ed. 

5 Abu 'l-Nadr Muhamad Ibn al-Sa'ib, a member of the tribe of Kalb 
and One of the learned men of Kufah. vvas a gnealogist, a historian. and an 
interpreter of the Qur'an. He composed vvorks on the subjects, and died at 
Kufah. A.H. 146 (A. D. 763-4). Fihresl, fol. 131. 

1 This vvork is a developmen! of the principles of jurisprudence. 

2 This also is a treatise on the secondary points of the lavv. 
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this latter being composed by al-QasiiT< Ibn al-Qaffal al-Shashi. 
Sulaym's Taqrib is cited, hovvever, in the Wasit, chap. II. of the section 
on pledges and mortgages. He leamed jurisprudence from Abu 
Hamid al-Isfara'ini and instructed Abu '1-Fath Nasr al-Maqdisi in that 
Science. "I entered Baghdad vvhen a mere youth," says Sulaym, "for 
the purpose of studying philology, and I used to go to a şhaykh"- 
naming him who taught there. One moming I vvent to his house 
rather early, and was told that he had göne to the bath. I directed 
my steps thither, but passing by the mosque where Abu Hamid al- 
Isfara'ini vvas giving his lessons, I vvent in and sat dovvn among the 
schoiars. He vvas then explaining the lavvs on fasting and treating 
this question: In one of the nights of Ramadan, a man embraces a 
vvoman, but ceases before accomplishing his desires on perceiving 
that it is daybreak; has that man broken the fast?^ Pleased vvith vvhat 
I heard, I took dovvn notes of the lecture on a blank leaf of a book 
vvhich I had vvith me, <md on retuming to the house vvhere I vvas 
stopping, I repeated the lesson to my fellovv-lodgers, and resolved 
on hearing the book of fasting explained to the end, and on nothing 
it dovvn; I therefore vvent assiduously to Abu Hamid's course of 
lessons tül I had completed my task."'* Sulaym never let an instant 
of time pass unemployed, and therefore a portion of the Qur'an or 
öf the rosary vvhen mending his red pens, vvhen passing thorough 
the streets, and during those moments vvhich he could not devote 
to studey. Animated vvith the desire of propagating knovvledge and 
of communicating his information to others, he settied at Sur (Tyre), 
a City of Syria but he made the remark that his reputation fell at Sur 
vvhUst that of Abu 'I-Hasan al-Mahamili rose at Baghdad. He vvas 
drovvned in the Red Sea near Jiddah, on the last day of the month 
of Safar, A.H. 447 (May, A.D. 1055),* on his retum from the 
pUgrimage; he had then passed his eightieth year. His body vvas 
interred in an island near al-Jar, not far from tlıe ferry established 
betvveen the Arabic coast and 'Aydhab {on the Egyptian side). Razı 
means native of Ray, a large city in Daylam betvveen Qumis and 


3 During the fası of Ramadan, the Müslim must not only abstain from 
ali nourishment during the interval betvveen daybreak an sunset, but also 
avoid intereourse vvith the olher sex during the same period. It need scarcely 
be observed that in the original Arabic this question i.s expressed in the crudest 
terms, the Müslim lavv not allovving circumlocutions of any kind, but requiring 
that every aetion and every thing should be designated by its right name. 

4 This passage fixes clearly the meaning of the vvord Ta'liqah, vvhich 
is the lerm employed here is the original Arabic to designate those notes of 
vvhich Sulaym speaks. 

• 30 'May,~Ed. 
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Persian lraq. This relative adjective receives the addition of the letter 
2 , as is the case wilh Marwazi (see no. 3). Al-Jar is a village on the 
coast of the Red Sea at the distance ot a day and night from Madinah; 
this ptace gives its name to the Jarian wheat. Abu '1-Qasim al- 
Zama khsh ari says, in his geographical dictionary under the letter 
şhin,^ that al-Jar is a village on the sea-coast, at which the vessels* 
Corning from Oulzum (Suez), "Avdhab. and the sea of al-Naam^ coast 
anchor. İbn Hawqal States, in his geography, that al-Jar, the port of 
Madinah, is situated on the sea-coast at the distance of three stations 
from that city. Jiddah is another port on the same sea. Abu Sa'id 
İbrahim, the son of Sulaym, died on Tuesday the 26th of Dhu 'I- 
Hijjah, A.H. 491 (November, A.D. 1098).’ He is spoken of by Ibn 
'Asakir, in his History of Dannscus vvho mentions that he leamed the 
Traditions from a number of the most eminent shaykhs, vvho also 
received some from him. His veracity (as a Traditionisl) is vveli 
established. 


257 SULAYMAN !BN YASAR 

Abu Ayyub (or Abu 'Abd al-Rahman or Abu 'Abd Allah) 
Sulayman Ibn Yasar, a mawk to Maymunah,* onc of the Prophet's 


5 Al-Zama khsh ari had the strange idca cf placing under (he lettıer şhiıı 
a List of ali the places betvveen Yanbu' and Makkah. 

6 Vessels the ordinary signification of the vvord is beats 

of burdetı, but as it possesses the same primitive signification as 

(1. beasis of burden, 1. shipi), it may also bear the secondary One. 

7 This extracted Uterally from the work of al-Zama khsh ari. but the sea 

of aI'Na'am ^UJI is not mentioned again by hün, ncither is il to 

be found in the works of other Arabic geographers; it is perhaps a mislake 
of al-Zama khsh ari. vvho might have intended tc write the xa 

of Oman, or the İndian Ocean; or else Ihe sea of al-Nu'man: an 

island bearing this name lies near the Arabian coast at about one degree south 
of the gulf of Ayla. See the charts of Neicbuhr and Berghaus, and the French 
translation of al-Edrisi's Geography, tom. I, p. 332. 

23 November, Ed. 

See note (1), no. 255. 


1 
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vvives, and brother to 'Ata Ibn Yasar,^ vvas one of the seven great 
jurisconsults of Madinah, three of vvhom have been already 
mentioned in this vvork. He was learned (in the law, a sure authority 
(in the Traditions), devout, pious, and an example set up by God for 
general limitation^. Al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad* said: "We consider 
Sulayman Ibn Yasar as more intelligent ıhan Sa'id Ibn al-Musayyab;" 
but he did not say that he vvas a more leamed man or an abler 
jurisconsult. He taught the Traditions on the authority ı* Ibn 'Abbas, 
Abu Hurayrah, and Umm Salamah;* al-Zuhri and other great 
Traditionists taught Traditions or>, his authority. VVhen ever Sa'id Ibn 
al-Musayyab vvas asked for a fatıva, or opinion on a legal question, 
he used to teli the appLicant to go to Sulayman Ibn Yasar, vvhom 
he declared to be the most leamed (doctor) then living. It is related 
by Qatadah (Ibn Di'ama) that on arriving at Madinah, he asked vvho 
vvas the most leamed of the inhabitants vvithout exception, and 
received for ansvver; Sulayman Ibn Yasar. He died at the age of 
seventy-three, in the year 107 (A.D. 725), or, according to other 
statements, in A.H. 100, or 94. 


258 AL-A'MASH 

Abu Muhammad Sulayman Ibn Mihran, a native ot Kufah and 
generally knovvn by the name of al-'amaşh (the bUâr-eyed), vvas a 


2 'Ala Ibn Yasar, a mauıla lo Maymuna, vvife of the Prophel, vvas a 
Tahi'i of the firsi class. His authority as Traditionist and jurisconsult is admitted 
by ali the doctors. He died A.H. 94 (A.D. 712-2). (Tob, ahFûqaha.) 

3 The vvord means a convinciiıt proof, a confutaiion. Pious 

men are so denominated berause God vviU bring them forvvaid On the day 
of judgement ot confute such sinner as prelend that they had no person to 
set them the example of holiness. See no. 254. 

4 Al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyah, a native of of Madinah 
and Tabi'i is considered as a good authority for Traditions. His pupUs vvere 
vcry numerous. He died A.H. 100 (A.D. 718-20). (Tab al-Fuqaha.) 

5 'Umm Salamah vvas daughter to Abu '1-Salt Sahi, sumamed for his 
hospitalily. Zad al-Rakb (the provision of the caraoan), and member of the tribe 
of Makhzum. During the first persucutions against Islamism, she and her 
husband Abu Salamah fled to Abyssinia, vvhere she bore him Salamah. She 
beame a vvidovv A.H. 4, and the same year the Prophet took her as a vvife. 
She died at Madinah, A.H. 59 (A.D. 678-9), and vvas interred in the Baqi' 
cemetary near that City. Tatqih, MS. No. 634, fol. 7.) 
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mawla to the farrûly of Kahil, a branch of the tribe of Asad. This 
celebrated iınam was gifted vvith superior abilities; he vvas learned 
(in the law), and esteemed an exact and trustvvorthy Traditionist. His 
father inhabited Dunbavvend, from which he removed to Kufah, 
accompanied by his vvife who vvas then pregnant, and she vvas there 
delivered of al-A'amaşh. - Al-Sam'ani observes that he vvas knovvn, 
not as a native of Dunbavvend, but as a native of Kufah. AJ-'amash 
and his contemporary al-Zuhri vvere both in the province of Hijaz 
at the same epoch; he savv also Anas Ibn Malik and conversed vvith 
him, but had not the good fortune to hear from him any of the 
Traditions; those vvhich he gave on the authority of Anas came to 
him from the disriples of that imam, and he attributes them directly 
to Anas vvithout citing the names of those through vvhom they passed 
from 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Avvfa.' He had met and conversed vvith 
the most eminent among the Tabi'is, and his authority vvas cited for 
Traditions by Sufyan al-Thavvri, Şhu'bah Ibn al-Hajjaj, Hafs Ibn 
Ghivath^ and a number of other great doctors. He possessed a subtIe 
vvit and vvas brlined to pleasantry: some students having göne to 
him I ^me day to leam Traditions, he said to them on coming out 
of his house: "Were there not in the house a person" (meaning his 
tvife) - "vvhom I detest more than I do you, I should not have comc 
out to you." Having one day quarrelled vvith his vvife, he calicd in 
a man to effect a reconciliation, and this mediator addressed the 
vvoman in the follovving terms: "Do not mind his blear eyes and his 
thin legs, but consider that he is an imam and that he is in high 
estimation." On this al-A'mash exclaimed: "God confound thee! thy 
sole intention is to point out my defects to her." Being asked by 
Davvud Ibn 'Umar al-Ha'ik (the tailor) if the prayer vvas valid at vvhich 
a tailor presided as imam, he replied: 'That cannot invalidate the 
prayer if no ablution has been made previously^," Davvud then asked 
him if the evidence of a tailor vvas receivable in a court of lavv and 
got this ansvver: "It is receivable vvhen accompanied vvith the 


1 Abu İbrahim 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Avvfa surnamed Abu Mu'avviya al- 

Darir (Ihe blind) al-Aslami ^ _l_ VI vvas a Traditionist of great reputation, 

having knovvn and conversed vvith Muhammad. He died at Kufah his native 
place, A.H. 87 (A.D. 706). (Tab. al-Muhad.) 

2 Abu 'Umar Hafs Ibn Gh iyath, a member of the tribe of Nakha'ah 
and a native of Kufah, in vvhich place he fiUed the duties of a qadi. is knovvn 
as a Traditionist. Born A.H. 117 (A.D. 735); died A.H. 196 (A.D. 811-2), (Tab. 
al-Muhad). 

3 Prayer is not valid unless preceded by an ablution. From *his it may 
be perceived that al-A'mash pretended to consider the prayer invalid if the 
imam vvas a tailor. 
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testimony of lwo respectable vvitnesses."^ It is said that the iıtıam 
Abu Hanifah went to see him during a fit of Uiness, and havings 
sat by him for a long time, he said, vvhen about to retire: "It seems 
to me that my presence is irksome to you." "By Allah!" replied the 
other, "you are irksome to me even vvhen you are in your ovvn 
house." Another time, a party of friends came to visit him and sat 
a long whUe wıth him; he at length lost patience, and taking hold 
of his piUovv, he rose up and exclaimed: "May God restore to health 
one vvhom you havc made sick by your vvishes for his recovery." 
İt was one day mentioned in his presence that the Prophet said: "If 
a man oversleeps himself vvhen he should have risen in the night 
{lo pray), it İS because Satan has made vvater in his ear." On this 
al-A'maşh observed that the soreness of his ovvn eyes must have been 
produced by Satan’s urine. Numerous other anecdotes of a similar 
kind are told of him. 

•It is related by Abu Mu'avviyah al-Darir that Hisham Ibtt 'Abd 
al-Malik vvrote to al-A'maşh, requiıing him to compose a book on 
the virtues of 'Uthman and the crimes of 'Ali. When al-A'maşh read 
the letter, he put it into the mouth of a sheep vvhich ate it up®, 
and the then said to the bearer: 'Teli him that I ansvver it thus." 
On this, the messenger informed him that unless he brought back 
a vvritten ansvver, he should lose his Ufe, the khalif having swom 
to put him to death if he retumed vvithout one: (findig, hcnoever, that 
ttl-A'niaşh waf iııflexihle), he begged of the doctor's friends to interfere, 
and they at length prevaidled on him to send a vvritteh reply; it vvas 
vvorded in these terms: "İn the name of God, the Merciful, the 
element! Commander of the faithful! had 'Uthman possessed ali the 
virtues in the vvorld, they had been of no utility to you; and if 'Ali 
committed ali the crimes of vvhich the human race vvere guilty, they 
had done you no injury. Mind the qualities of your ovvn littie self, 
and adieu!" 

Al-A'ma^ vvas bom, A.H. 60; some say hovvever that he came 
into the vvorld on the same day. In vvhich al-Husayn vvas kiUed: this 
vvas the day of 'Aşhurah,® A.H. 61 (lOth October, A.D. 680). The 


4 To establish a point before the qadi, the evidence of tvvo respectable 
vvitnesses is necessary. 

' From. 'It is' to 'adieu' not in the autograph.—Ed. 

5 It may be perceived from this that the letter vvas vvritten on papyrus. 

6 The tenth day of the month of Muharram is called the day of 
'Ashurah. İl is held sacred by the Muslims. For the manner in vvhich this 
festival is celebrated in Egypt, see Lane's Modtrn Egyplians, vol. II, p. 166. 
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father of al-A'mash was preseni when al-Husayn lost his life. Ibn 
Qutaybah, in his Kitab al-f/'a'arif, counts al-A'maşh among thpse 
persons who vvore bom two months before their time. He died in 
the month of the first Rabi', A.H. 148 (May, A.D. 765), but some 
acc< ınts place his death in 147 or 149. - Za'idah Ibn Qudamah^ 
relavjd that he one day foUovved al-A'maşh and saw him enter the 
cemetery and İle down in a newly made grave; he then came out 
, of it, and shaking the earth off his head, he exclaimed" O! how 
narrovv a dvvelling!" Dumavvand is a place situated in the province 
of Ray in Persian 'Iraq Some cali it Dumamand, but incorrectiy. We 
have already spoken of it (no. 217). 


259 ABU DAVVUD AL-SIJISTANI 

Abu Davvud Sulayman Ibn al-Ash'ath Ibn Ishaq Ibn Bashir Ibn 
Şhaddad Ibn 'Amr Ibn “Imran al-Azdi (of the Iribe of Azd), al-Sijistani, 
was a hafız leamed in the Traditions and the Sciences connected vvith 
them, skilful in disceming those of feeble authority, and eminent for 
this piety and holy life. He travelled to various countries to leam 
the Traditions and he took them down in writing from the mouths 
of the doctors in 'Iraq, Khurasan, Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. 
He was one of the earliest authors who complied a book of Traditions 
(Kitab al-Suna ı), and this vvork he presented to Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 
by whom it was admired and approved: the şhay}^ Abu Ishaq al- 
Şhirazi, in his Tabaqat al-Fuqaha, counts Abu Davvud among the 
disciples of that imam. VVhen Abu Davvud composed his Kitab al- 
Sunan, it was said by İbrahim al-Harbi* that the Traditions had been 
rendered easy to Abu Davvud as iron vvas rendered soft to Davvud.^"! 
vvrote dovvn," says Abu Davvud, "five hundred thousand Traditions 
respecting the Prophet, from vvhich I selected those, to the number 
of four thousand eight hundred, .vvhich are contained in this book 
(the sunan). I have mentioned herein the authentic, those vvhich seem 


7 Abu '1-Salt Za'idah Ibn Qudamah, a member of the tribe of Thagif 
and a native of Kufah, held an eminent rank among the traditionists. He died 
in Asia Minör (Rum), A.H. 161 (A.D. 777-8. Tab. aI-\ıuhaadiMn. Ibn al-Athir's 
Kamil. 

1 See no. 19, note al-Harbi. 

2 According to the Muslims, Davvud or David, the son of Solomon, 
made coats of mail, and by divine favour the iron vvas vvrought by him vvith 
as much ease as if it had been wax. 
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to be so,^ and those vvhich are nearly so; but of them ali, a man 
only requires four for his religious conduct: the first, those vvords 
of the Prophet: "Deeds are to be judged by the intentions; the second, 
by the same: A proof of man's sincerity in Islamism is his abstaining from 
what concems him not; the third, by the same: The believer is not truly 
a believer until he desireth for his brother that which he desireth for himself: 
and the fourth, by the same; The Laıoful is clear and the Unlatuful is 
clear, but betmeen them are things doubtful, etc."‘ Sahi Ibn 'Abd Allah 
al-Tustari vvent to see Abu Davvud, vvho vvas highly pleased on 
leaming his arrival, and made him sit down. '1 ha ve a service to 
ask of you, Abu Dawud!!" said Sahi. "Name it,"replied the other. 
"Not till you promise to do it in case it be a thing possible." 'If it 
be possible I shall grant it." Then put out that tongue vvith vvhich 
you related the Traditions conceming the blessed Prophet, so that 
I may kiss it." Abu Davvud gT 2 mted his request. He vvas bom A.H. 
202 (A.D. 817-8). After visiting Baehdad several times, he vvent dovvn 
to Basrah, vvhere he continued to reşide tül his death. He expired 
on Friday, the 15th of Shavvvval, A.H. 275 (February, A.D. 889).* His 
son Abu Bakr "Abd Allah Ibn Abi Davvud vvas hafiz of the first 
eminence at Baehdad. a man of acknovvledged superiority for 
leaming, an imam and the son of an imam. He composed the Kitab 
al-Masabih^, and studied in Egypt and Syria under the same masters 
as his father; he leamed the Traditions in Bghdad, Khurasan, 
Ispahan, Sijistan, and Shiraz. His death took place A.H. 316 (A.D. 
928-9). The hafiz Abu 'Ali al-Naysaburi* and Ibn Hamzah al-Isbahani^ 


3 İn the Arabic text. read 

4 The resi of the Tradition is as foUovvs: Which most men do not 
understand; and he who avoids the things vıhich are doubtful preserves his honour 
and his religion. For the text of this Tradition, See Hamaker's VVakidde 
Eıpugnatione Memphis, ele. p. 120 notes. 

* 22 February-Ed. 

5 The subject of this vvork vvas unknovvn to Hajji Khalifah. 

6 Abu 'Ali al-Hasayn Ibn 'Ali al-Naysaburi (native of Naisapur), a hafiz 
celebrated for the extent and correctness of the information vvhich he had 
received from the most eminent Traditioıûsts of his time, vvas equaUy 
iUustrious for his piety and holy life. He inhabited Baehdad. Dorn A.H. 277 
(A.D. 890-1), died in the month of the first Jumada, A.H. 349 (A.D. 960). 
(Al-Dhahabi's Annals, MS. No. 646). 

7 Abu Ishaq İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hamzah Ibn “Umarah al- 
Isbahani (nalinr of Isbahan) vvas a hafiz of greal celebraty. He died A.H. 353 
(A.D. 964). Al-Dhahabi's Annals, No. 646). 
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çite his authority.® Sijistani is derived from Sijistan, the name of a 
vvell knovvn province; but some say that {h the preseni jase) it 
comes from Sijistatt or Sijistanah, a viUage in the dependendes of 
Basrah. 


260 AL-HAMID THE GRAMMARIAN 

The grammarian Abu Musa Sulayman Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad, a native of Baghdad and sumamed al-Hamid, is noted as 
One of those persons who vvere versed in the system of granunar 
dravvn up by the leamed men of Traq. He had for master in that 
sdence Abu 'l-'Abbas Tha'lab, and vvas the most eminent of his pupUs; 
he replaced him vvhen absent and succeeded him on his death. Some 
good works on philological subjects vvere composed by him and other 
information vvas obtaıned from him and handed dovsm by Abu TJmar 
al-Zahid (al-Mutarriz) and by Niftavvayh's boy, Abu Ja'afar al-Tsbahani, 
sumamed Barzavvayh.* Ai-Hamid vvas a man of piety and virtue, and 
pre-eminent by his knovvledge of rhetoric, grammar, phüology, and 
poetry. He had studied also under the grammarians of Basrah, and 
combLned their doctrines vvith those vvhich he had leamed from the 
Kufah grammarians, but he testified a strong prejudice against the 
former on the subject of the grammatical doctrines vvhich they had 
taught him. He copied books vvith great correctness, and composed 
himself a number of vvorks, such as (collections of passages in prose and 
verse composed by the Arabs of the desert and relating to) the human frame, 
bets and archery, plants, and vvUd animals; he vvrote also an 
abridgment of grammar. He died at Baghdad on the eve of Thursday, 
the 23rd of Dhu T-Hijjah, A.H. 305 (June, A.D. 918),* and vvas 
interred in the cemetery outside the gate called the Bab al-Tin. He 
vvas sumamed al-Hamid (the sour) on account of his malignant 
disposition; on his death-bed, he left his books to Abu Patik 


8 The inabiLity of the translator to ascertain what is meant in this 
phrase by the vvords ^->w..ll —i:-» ^ obliges him to pass them över. 

The printed Arabic text corresponds exactly vvith that of the autograph M.S. 

1 The author of the Fihrist, MS. No. 874, fol. 121 says nothing more 
of Barzavvayh than this: "Barzavvayh oo mention is made 

of any vvorks composed by him."' 

• 4 Iune--Ed. 
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al-Muqtadiri^ to prevent them from falling into that hands of literary 
men, to whom they might have been serviceable. 


261 ABU 'LQASIM AL-TABARANI 

Abu '1-Qasim Sulayman Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ayyub Ibn Mutayr al- 
Lakhmi al-Tabrani vvas the chief hafiz of his time. Having set out from 
Syria to coUect Traditions relative to the Prophet, he spent thirty- 
three years in visiting 'Iraq, Hijaz, Yaman, Egypt, and the cities of 
Mesopotamia. The quantity of Traditions which he learned by oral 
tramsmission was very great, and the number of persons from whom 
he received them amounted to one thousand. He wrote some useful 
and curious books, replete with information, amongst the rest, his 
large, smaU, and medium editions of the Mu'jam {alphabetical 
dictionary of Traditionists), which are the best knovvn of his works. 
The hafiz Abu Nu'aym and many others cited him as an authority. 
He was bom at Tabariyah {Tiberias) in Syria, and having settied at 
Isbahan, he continued there tül his death, which took place on 
Saturday, the 28th of Dhu T-Qa'dah, A.H. 360 (September, A.D. 
971),* at about the age of one hundred years. Some State, however, 
that he died in the month, of Shavvvval. He was buried close to the 
grave of Humamah al-Dawsi,' one of the Prophet's companions. 
Tttbarani means native of Tabariyah (Tiberias); as for Tabari, vve have 
already mentioned that it is derived from Tabaristan. Lakhmi means 
descendsd from Lakhmi, vvhose real name vvas Malik Ibn 'Adi. (under 
no. 65) vve have related the origin of his sumame and that of his 
brother ludham. 


262 ABU 'L-WALID AL-BAJI 

Abu '1-Walid Sulayman Ibn Khalaf Ibn Sa'd Ibn Ayyub Ibn VVarith 
al-Tujibi al-Andalusi al-Baji vvas a member of the sect of Malik and 


2 Thîs Abu 'l-latik appears to have been a slave enfranchised by the 
khallf al-Muqtadu. 

* 23 Seplember-Ed. 

1 Humamah al-Davvsi died at Isbahan, to vvhich place he had 
accompanied Abu Musa 'al-Aşh'an on a military expedition. (Siyar al-Sûlaf.) 
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One of the most eminent men in Spain as a Hafiz and a leamed 
scholar. He lived in the eastem part of that peninsula, and travelled 
to Ihe East about the year 426 (A.D. 1034-5), when he stopped three 
years at Makkah with Abu 'l-Dharr al-Harawi,’ and made the 
pilgrimage four times. From thence he vvent to Boghdad. vvhere he 
resided for three years, during vvhich time he studied jurisprudence, 
read the Traditions, and made acquaintance vvith the leamed men 
of the first rank, such as Abu 'I-Tayyib al-Tabari, the Shafite doctor, 
and Abu Islıaq al-Shirazi. the author of the Muha dhdh ab. He passed 
a year at Mosul vvith Abu Ja'afar al-Simnani,^ and pursued his 
studies in jurisprudence under that doctor's tuition. He continued 
in the East nearly thirtcen years. The khatib Abu Bakr (al-Baghdadf) 
is cited by him as an authority for some of his information, and the 
same hafiz has also cited the authority of al-Baji, thus, he says; "Al- 
Baji recited to me these verses, composed by himself: 

'Since I have leamed for a certainty that the sum of my life is 
but an hour, why should I not be sparing of it, and devote it 
to piety emd virtue?' 

He composed a great number of vvorks, such as the Kitab ab 
Muntaqi {choice selection),^ the Ihkam al-Fusul fi-Ahkam al-Usul chapters 


1 Abu 'l- Dh arr 'Abd Ibn Ahmad al-Harawi {ııaiive of Heral) was a 
doctor of the sect of Malik and şhayj^ of the Haram, ot sacred territory of 
Makkah. He leamed the Traditions of Herat, Baghdad, Damascus and other 
cities, and composed some vvorks, such as Sahih, or collection of genuine 
Traditions, a Mu'jam, or biographical dictionary of his own masters, ete. İn 
points of belief he follovved the doctrines of al-Ash'ari. in vvhich he had been 
instrueted by the qadi Abu Bakr al-Baqillani. He vvas a hafiz, and ascetic, and 
had been noted for his sufism; but he aflervvards married an Arab vvife and 
vvent to dvvell among that people in the desert. Born A.H. 356 (A.D. 967); 
died at Makkah A.H. 433 (A.D. 1041-2). {‘lqd al-Tamim, MS. No. 721, fol 161). 

2 The qadi Abu Ja'far Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Simnani inhabited 
Baghdad and taught the Traditions there. His veracify, learning, talents, and 
elegant language acquired him general favour. In religion he vvas a Hanafite, 
and he composed some vvorks on jurisprudence. Assemblies vvere regularly 
held by him al his house, and in those meetings the jurisconsulsts and the 
theologians debated di/ferent quesMons in his presence. He vvas qadi of Mosul 
and remained there tül his dealh, vvhich happened in the month of the first 
Rabi', A.H. 444 (J“ly< A.D. 1052). His birth look place in the year 361 
(A.D.971-2) Simnan is a tovvn in the province of Qumis, bul Abu Ja'far drevv 
his origin from a Simnan in 'Iraq. (Nc/m al-Mubladi MS. fonds St. Germain, 
No. 85, fol. 93 Tabaqal al-Hanafiyah MS. 5t-Germain, No. 132, fol. 161.) 

3 This vvork appears to have cousistcd of Traditions, servig as basis 
to the legal doctrines of the seci to vvhich Abu 'I-Walid belonged. 
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of established aulhority on the maxims of dogmatic theology), a Ta'dü wa 
Tajrih,* containing an inquiry into the credibility of the Traditionists 
vvhose authority is cited by al-Bukhari in his sahid, ete. He was one 
of the great Müslim imams. It is mentioned by him that he heard 
Abu '1- Dh arr 'Abd Ibn Ahmad al-Haravvi say; "VVere certificates of 
capacity valid, travelling in search of leaming vvould be useless." On 
his retum to Spain, he exercised the funetions of a qadi; it is even 
stated that he acted as such at Aleppo. He was bom at Batalyaws 
{Badajos) on Tuesday, the 15th of Dhu '1-Qa'dah, A.H. 403 (May, A.D. 
1013),* and died at al-Mariya, A.H. 474, on the eve of Thursday, the 
19th of Rajab (December, A. D. 1081),** betvveen the first and second 
hours of prayer.® He was interred at the Ribat by the sea-side, and 
the funeral service was said över him by his son Abu '1-Qasim. Abu 
'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, the author of the Isti'ab, studied under him, 
and Abu Muhammad Ibn Hazm al-Zahiri had with him some 
conferences and discussions, the exposition of vvhich of which vvould 
here occupy too much space. - Baü means native of Bajah (Beja), a 
dty in the Spanish peninsula. There is another Bajah in the province 
of Airica, and a village bearing the same name lies near Isbahan. 
- Batalyaıvs shal) be noticed hereafter: as for al-Mariya (Almeria), we 
have akeady spoken of it (no. 18). 


263 ABU AYYUB AL-MURIYANI 

Abu Ayyub Sulayman Ibn Abi Sulayman Makhiad* (or Davvud) 
al-Muriyani al-Khuzi was a VVazir to Abu Ja'far al-Mansur, havdng 
succeeded to Khalid Ibn Batmak, the grandfather of the Barmekides. 
He enjoyed the highest favour vvilh the khalif by reason of a service 
vvhich he had rendered him on a former occasion. It vvas this: 
Sulayman Ibn Habib Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Suffah to vvhom Abu 


4 Ta'dil wa Tajrih signifies justipcalion and impugning. VVorks bearing this 
title treal of the credibility of Tradionists. 

• 26 May-Ed. 

•• 23 December-Ed. 

5 The fırst time of prayer is the Maghrib, or sunset, the Muhammedan 
day commencing at the moment; the second is the 'Işha, when the evening 
has closed and it is quile dark; the third is the Subh, or fa/r, day break; the 
fourth the Zuhr, a liltle after noon; the fıfth the 'Asr, mid-time betvveen noon 
and nightfall. See laııt's Modem Egyplians, vol. I, page 82. 

1 This name should perhaps be pronounced Mukhallad. 
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A)ryub arted as secretary previously to the khalifat of al-Msmsur, had 
nominated that prince as his deputy in one of the cantons of Fars; 
but afterwards, on suspicion of his having embezzled the public 
money. He had him severely flogged and then obliged him to pay 
a heavy fine: it was even his intention to disgrace him publicly after 
having subjected him to bodily punishement, but Abu Ayyub aided 
the prince to make his escape. Al-Mansur on his accession to the 
khalifat, beheaded Sulayman Ibn Habib and chose Abu Ayyub as his 
VVazir in gratitude for his conduct. At a later period, the Khalif's 
feelings tovvards his minister undervvent an entire change; he 
reproached him with peculation, and had even some thoughts of 
making him feel the weight of his vengeance. During the long period 
that this enmity subsisted, Abu Ayyub never vvent into al-Mansur's 
presence without apprehensions for his life; and as he alvvays vvith 
drew unharmed, it vvas said that he had an ointment, prepared by 
a magical operation, vvith vvhich he rubbed his eyebrovvs before he 
entere. This idea got such credence among the common people, that 
Abu Ayyub's ointment became a current expression. One of his 
ingenious parables is thus related by Khalid Ibn Yazid al-Arqat: "Abu 
Ayyub vvas one day holding a public sitting to issue his commands 
and his prohibitions, vvhen a messenger came to him from al-Mansur. 
On seeing him, he tumed pale, and vvhen the man had retired, vve 
expressed our astonishment at his apprehensions. On this, he 
repeated to us the foUovving fable: It is related that the falcon said 
to the cock: There is not on earth a more ungrateful animal than you 
are. VVhy so? said the cock. Because your masters took you vvhen 
yet in the shell and had you hatched, bringing you thus into the 
vvorld; they fed you vvith their hands and you remained among them 
tiU you grevv up; but now, not one of them can go ncar you vvithout 
your flying to this side and that side and screaming out. As for me, 

I vvas taken from the mountains vvhen already aged, and they 
instructed me and tamed me; then they let me go, and I catch game 
in the air vvhich I bring to my master. To this the cock ansvvered: 
Had you seen as many falcons on the spit and ready for rousting 
as I ha ve seen cocks, you vvould be even more fearful than I. And 
you, my friends', continued the VVazir, 'did you know vvhat I knovv, 
you vvould not vvonder at my being afraid even in the height of the 
fav'our vvhich you see me enjoy;" "The khalif's vengeance fell at 
length upon Abu Ayyub in the year 153 (A.D. 770); he vvas tortured, 
deprived of ali his property, and he died A.H. 154. Muriyani means 
behnging to Muriyan, a vülage in the province of al-Ahwaz, or of 
Kh uzistan, according to Ibn Nuqtah.^ Khuzi means belonging to 


2 The life of Ibn Nuqtah vvUl be found in this work. 
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Khuzistan, a country betvveen Basrah and Fars. Somc say, hovvever, 
that this sumame was given to him for his avarice, because he took 
up his residence in the valley of al-Khuz vvhen at Makkah.^ 


264 SULAYMAN IBN VVAHB 

Abu Ayyub Sulayman was the son of Wahb^ Ibn Sa'id Ibn 'Amr 
Ibn Husayn^ Ibn Qays Ibn QitaJ,*^ When Yazid Ibn Abi Sufyan 
became govemor of Syria, Qital was employed by him as a secretary, 
and he afterwards served Mu'avviyah in the same capacity; 
Mu'avviyah passed him över to his son Yazid, and it was in the reign 
of this l^alif that he died. Qays, Oital's son, was nominated by Yazid 
to the vacant place, and having served succcssively Yazid, Marvvan 
Ibn al-Hakam, 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan and Hisham Ibn 'Abd al- 
Mcdik, he died in the reign of the last. AI-Husayn, the son of Qays, 
was then appointed secretary by Hişham, and after him he served 
Marvvan Ibn Muhammad al-Ja'di, the last of the Umayyads; he was 
then employed by Yazi Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah, vvho, on joining 
the party of Abu Ja'far al-Mansur,^ procured for him a full pardon 
form the conqueror. Al-Husayn was then employed as a secretary 
by al-Mansur and by al-Mahdi, in vvhose reign he died, on a joumey 
to Ray. Al-Mahdi then nominated 'Amr, al-Husayn's son, to the 
vacant place 'Amr passed subsequently into the service of Khalid Ibn 
Barmak and died, leaving a son named Sa'id, vvho remained 


3 Şhib'b al-Khuz {the valley of al-Khvz) is the name of a place near 
Makkah. He perhaps chose this retired place for his habitation, to avoid 
receiving company. 

1 The Family of Sulayman was originally Christian, but had embraced 
Islamism. {Faj^r al-Diiı), MS. No. 895, fol. 228). The father of his ancestor 
Qital boıe the name of Matta (Mathev). 

2 This name is vvritten with the vovvel-points in the Fihrist. The 
beginning of this article to the vvords VVc have already stated is copied verbatim 
from that vvork. 

3 The orthography and true pronunciation of this name are uncertain. 

* The Cario edition gives Qihab vvhich is not legible in the autograph— 
Ed. 

4 Yazid Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah, govemor of 'Iraq for Marvvan Ibn 
Muhammad, fought for his mastcr tiU the last, and held out in VVasit eieven 
months against Abu la'far al-Mnsur. It vvas only on learning the death of 
his sovereign that he surrendered. (See Price's Retrospect.) 
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constantly vvith the Barmak family. VVahb, Ote son of Sa'id, entercd 
into the service of Ja'far Ibn Yahya (the Buramkıd), and aftervvards 
passed into that of al-FadI Ibn Sahi, surnamed Dh u '1-Kiyasatayn. Al- 
Fadl used to say of him: "I vvonder hovv any person can keep 
company vvith VVahb, and not feci seriously affected at his ovvn 
inferiority." On the death of al-FadI, his brother al-Hasan took Wahb 
as his secretary, and confided to hini the government of Kirman 
and Fars, both of vvhıch provinces prospered under his administra- 
tion, VVahb vvas drovvned on his vvay from Fam al-Silh to 
Baghdad, vvhither he had been sent by al-Hasan vvith a letter for 
al-Mamun. Sulayman, the son of VVahb, vvas only fourteen years of 
age vvhen he became secretary to al-Mamun; he aftervvards 
entercd into the service of Ityakn,® from vvhich he passed into that 


5 Itvakh, vvhen a boy, vvas a slave to Sallan al-Abrash. by vvhom hc 
vvas employed as a cook, and vvho sold him to al-Mu'tasim in the year 199 
(A.D. 814-5). Bcing possessed of fjreat courage, he vvas raised to places of 
the highest authority by that prince and by his successor al-VVaıhû). He vvas 

named commander of the the household troops Oyı-JI at Sarra-man- 

r'aa, and it vvas by his hand and in his house that persons condcmned to 
death by al-Mu'tasim vvere executed. Under al-Mutavvak'.;il he .held the rank 
of commander-in-chief, general of the Maghribin and Turkish guard, grand- 
treasurer, postmsaster-general, grand-chamberlain, and governor of Baçhdad; 
but a circumstance happened vvhich inspired the l^alif vvith the ulmost dread 
of his povverful favourite. They had been both drinking together, and al- 
Mulavvvvakkil. heated vvith vvine. insulted Ityal^ so grossly, that the offened 
officer thrcatened to lake his life. The next morning the khalif vvas reminded 
of the scene, and offered an apology for vvhat had passed, bul sume lime 
afler, he procured a person vvho suggested to Ityakh the propriety of making 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. The permission of al-Mutawakil having been 
obtained, he left Baçhdad preceded by ali the troops, clolhed in a pelisse of 
honour, and aulhorised to exercise the supreme authority in eveıy tovvn 
through vvhich he passed. On his return, in the monlh of Dhu al-Qa'dah .A.11. 
230 (July, A.D. 845), he vvas received vvith great honouı at Baçhdad by Ishaq 
Ibn İbrahim, vvho had been nominled governor of that City in Ihe interval, 
and vvho novv invited him, had been nominated governor of that city in the 
interval, and vvho novv invited him, in the mosl pressing manner, to come 
and stop al his palace. Itvakh hesilaled, bul yieldint al length to Ibn Ibrahim's 
solicitations, he vvenl in, and at the same moment the guard of four hundred 
young slaves vvho alvvays accompanied him vvere shut out. Itykh vvas 
immediately casi into chains and deprived of every nourishment lill he expircd, 
afler vvhich vvilnesses vvere brought into exâmine his body and depose that 
he had died unnalural death.—(Ibn al-,Alhir, Ibn 5huq:.) T;>e latler historian 

cali slyal^ the suıord of Ihe khalif s ven/fca.ıje . ıjjjj :(jiJI a lillle 

similar to that already noticed, pagc 347, and vvhich is novv sufficietvtly 
explained by the observation of Ibn al-A^ir in the foregoing exlracl. At the 

(Continued on ncxt pago) 
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of Aşhnas* being then raised to the VVazirate by al-Muhtadi, he was 
employed by al-Mu'tarnid in the same capacity. He has left a 
ctjUection of epistles. His brother al-HaScUi Ibn Wahb was secretary 
to {the Wazir) Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, and director 
of the chancery office.^ He was an able poet and an elegant writer 
of epistles, a coUection of which he published. These tvvo brothers 
vvere among the most distinguished men of the time. We have already 
stated in the life of Abu Tammam (no. 145), that al-Hasan Ibn Wahb 
conferred on him the place of postmaster at Mosul, and that he 
composed some elegiac lines on the poet's death; these we have there 
inserted (no. 145). I cannot give a separate notice on al-Hasan in 
consequence of my inability to discover the date of his death; for, 
as I have already observed in my preface, this book is solely intended 
as an obituary, and when I enter into the particulars of any 
individual's Life, it is not because they are required by the design of 
the work, but merely because they may funrıish instrucdon and 
amusement to the reader. The principal poets of the time, such as 
Abu Tammam al-Buhturi, and others of the same class, composed 
poems in honour of these tvvo brothers: one of Abu Tammam's finest 
passages 'is the foUovving, from a qasidah addressed to Sulayman: 

'Tamily of Wahb! I and every man of education shaU follovv the 
path in which you tread. For you my heart (longeth), as the liver 
parched vvith thirst (longeth for water); but for the rest of men, 
my heart is as the hearts of others." 

A man of great merit said on hearing these lines, that it vvould 
have been more appropriate to address them to the descendants of 
the Prophet, who alone vvere vvorthy of being praised in such terms. 
Sulayman Ibn Wahb died in prison, on Sunday the 15th of Safar, 
A.H. 272 (August, A.D. 885),* or by another account in 271. Al-Tabari 


siege of 'Ammuriyah, A.H. 223, Ityakh commanded the light wing of the 
Müslim army, and in the year 225 he was appoinled governor of Yaman.- 
(Ibn al-Athir.) His name is differently pointed in the MSS., it is found vvritlen 

Atyakh, Ilakh, and M. Hamaker suggests, 

in his work entitled ExpedUio advenus Dymyalhm, p. 125, that the true reading 
may be 'Inakh, a word stili employed by the Uzbeks to signify prince ot amir. 

In the autograph MS. it is vvıitten 

6 Aşhnas, One of al-Mu'tasim's geaerals, commanden the Van of the 
Muslims at the sieae of 'Ammuriyah. İn the year 225, he married his daughter 
to Afshin, the General who conquered Babak al-Khurrami. He died A.H. 230 
(A.D. 844-5).—(Ibn al-Aıhir.)—See also Freylag's Selecie ex Historia Halehi, p. 84. 

7 See note on chancery No. 14. 

* 1 August.—Ed. 
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AI-Tabari says in his History that he died on Tuesday, the 17th of 
the month,* ** in the prison where he was confined by the order of 
al-Muwaffaq Talhah, the father of the Khalif al-Mu'tadid. The poet 
al-Buhtari composed the follovving verses on Sulayman: 

"His resolutions are follovving by a prompt execrtion, and his 
intelligence discovers plainly to him ali things hidden. That which 
is out of his sight is held present in his mind, and when his 
eyes slumber, his mind is avvake." 

This idea has been frequently employed by poets; it is thus that 
Aws Ibn Hajar al-Tamimi,^ an ante-islamic poet, has said: 

"When the man of penetration thinks of you, he may be said 
to see and to hear you." 

The same idea has been thus variously expressed by different 
poets: 

"He foresees so vvell the results of an affair, that they might be 
thought to have already informed him (of their coming). 

He foresees so vvell the results of an affair, that by his good 
judgment he might be said to vvitness occurrences before they come 
to pass. 

He knovvs so vvell the course of events, that he may be said to 
have his eye fixed upon to-morrovv. 

VVhen hearts hold secret converse, (you know what passes in them) 
as if you savv them plainly." 

The different manners of expressing this single idea vvould form 
a long chapter, and vve shall not expatiate farther on the subject. 
Sulayman filled successively different places in the public offices of 
govemment, and vvas raised to the VVazirate, vvhich he occupied tili 
the time of his imprisonment and death. 

”It is related that khalif af-Wathiq önce tumed tovvards Ahmad 
Ibn al-Khasib® the katib, and recited to him these lines of an ancient 
poet: 


* 3 August.—Ed. 

8 Aw$ Ibn Hajar vvas a contemporary of al-HuUy'ah and Nabigbah 
al-Ja'di. 

** From 'İt is' to end not in the auiograph.—Ed. 

9 Ahmad Ibn al-Khasib became Wazir to al-Munstasiı: A.H. 248 (A.D. 
862-3). 
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"Tvvo persons, both of them rich, are my debtors, and had God 
so willed, they had paid me before this. One of them, O my 
friends! is Umm 'Amr; as for the other, ask me not her name." 

Sulayman, on being informed of the circumstance, exclaimed; 
"May God protect me! by Umm 'Amr is meant Ahmad Ibn al-Khasim, 
and by Ihe other it is I who am designated." And such was really 
the case, the khalif having confiscated their property a few days 
aftervvards.*® When Sulayman was promoted to the VVazirate, (or by 
another account, vvhen his son 'Ubayd Allah was raised to that post), 
the follovving verses were written to him by 'Ubayd Allah, the son 
of 'Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (whose life will be found farther on): 

'Tortune refused us her favour, but showed her kindness for 
us in granHng them to those whom we love and esteem. And 
I said to her: 'Complete thy beneficence tovvards them, and leave 
us in neglect; important business should be done first." 


265 SANJAR IBN MALIKSHAH 

Abu '1-Harith Sanjar Ibn Malikshah Ibn Alp-Arslan Ibn Davvud 
Tbn Mika'il Ibn 5al)uq Ibn Daqqaq was sultan of Khurasan, Ghaznah, 
and Mawara-al-Nahr (Transoziam); prayers were offered up for him 
from the pulpits of Arabian and Persian 'Iraq, Adharbijan, Artan, 
Armenia, Syria, Mosul, Diyar Bakr, Diyar Rabi'ah and the two sacred 
cities (Makkah and Madinah); money was struck in his name from one 
extremity of the Müslim empire to the other, and the dties of al-Sultan 
al-A'azam (the powerful sultan) Mu'izz al-Din (the exalter of the faith) 
vvere conferred upon him. His noble spirit and his liberality ranked 
him among the greatest of princes; it is said that, during five 


10 At that time the govemors of the provinces confided, to their Katibs, 
or secretaries, the duty of coUecting the public revenue, and the enormous 
fortunes vvhich some ol them acquired in the exercise of this offıce excited, 
more then önce, ıhe avidity of the court of Baghdad. The peculators were 
then cast into prison, put to the toıture, and obliged to pay heavy sums before 
recovering their liberty. An instance of this may be found in the Annals of 
Abu '1-Flda under the year 230. Sulayman Ibn Wahb was one of the KatAs 
imprisoned that very year, and he had to pay four hundred thousand dinars 
for his deliverance. He was then in ıhe service of Itakh. His brother al-Hasan 
was confined vvith him, but oblained his liberty at a much cheaper rale; 
fouTieen thousand dinars vvere ali he vvas obliged to refund (Ibn al-Athir.) See 
also Ibn Shugr. vol. VIII. p. 55. 
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successive momings, he launched into every species of benehcence 
and gave avvay seven hundred thousand dinars,^ besides horsec, 
pelisses, and other valuablc objects. His treasurer stated his 
conviction that the riches contı.ined in his master's treasury surpassed 
what had ever been possessed by any of the Persian kings (Chosroes):" 
I one day told him" said he, "that among his Stores vvere one 
thousand satin dresses, and I requested him to look at them: taking 
his silence for a proof of his consent, I displayed them ali before him, 
saying: 'VVhy not look at what belongs to you? why not praise 
Almighty God for the favours and bounties he has conferred upon 
you?' On this he extolled his Creator, and observed that it vvould 
be disgraceful for a prince like him to have it said {that he hoarded) 
riches on riches. He then gave orders to introduce his amirs, and 
he shared ali the dresses among them. He possessed also one 
thousand and thirty pounds vveight (ratf) of precious stones; a thing 
unheard of in the history of any other prince." The authority of Sanjar 
and his good fortune kept constantly increasing tül the year 548 (A.D. 
1153-4), when he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Ghuzz^ 
a people of Turkish origin. The history of this event is vvell-knovvn.^ 
It was then that the jurisconsult Muhammad Ibn Yahya, VVhose life 
will be found in this work, feU a martyr. TTıe povver of Sanjar was 
broken by these invaders; they töre his kingdom asunder, obtained 
possession of Naysapur and massacred a countless multitude of the 
inhabitants. Sanjar remained with them a prisoner for five years, and 
during the interval, the kingdom of Khurasan vvas dissolved and the 
City of Marvv fell into the povver of JÇhvvarazm Shah.^ He at length 
effected his escape, and having retumed to ^urasan,* he collected 
his partisans at Marvv, and vvas on the point of recovering his throne 
vvhen the term prescribed to his life came to its expiration. 

He vvas bom on Friday, the 25th of Rajab, A.H. 479 (November, 
A.D. 1086,** in the environs of Sanjar, and it vvas on account of this 
circumstance that he received his name. His father, the Sultan Malik 


1 The dinar of that time may possess an intrinsic value of about nine 
of ten shillings. 

2 Ibn Khallikan calls them the Aghzaz; this is tlve singular of the word; 
Çhuzz is the plural. Ibn Khaldun names them the Aghzaz, vvhich word is the 
plural of the plural form sthuzz. 

3 See Abu '1-Fida's Annals, year 548. 

4 For the history of JÇhvvarazm Shah AtsLz Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Auusşjvtikin, see Prices (Relrospect), vol. II, page 390. 

• 6 November.~Ed. 

** ^Tom 'he collected' to 'expiration' not in the autograph. 
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Şhah, happened to stop at that dty on his passage through EHyar 
Rabi'ah, when he received intelligence of the birth of a son; on which 
he ordered him to be called Sanjar. In the year 490 (A.D. 1097), Sanjar 
became the lieutenant of his brother Barkyaruq (see his life no. 109), 
and in 512 (A.D. 1118-9) he obtained the sovereignty of the empire. 
Having escaoed from his captivity among the Ghuzz, he died at Marw 
on Monday, the 14th of the first Rabi', A.D. ,552 (April, A.D. 1157* 
and was interred in that dty. The Saljuq dynasty in j^urasan ceased 
wıth his existence, and most of his kingdom fell into the possession 
of Khavvarazm Shahi Atsiz Ibn Muhanunad Ibn Anushtikin. the 
grandfather of Tukush Kh warazm Şhah. Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi {native 
and historian of Mayyafariqin) States, in his History, that Sanjar died 
in the year 555 (A.D. 1160): God knovvs best! 


266 SAHL AL-TUSTARI 

Abu Muhammad Sahi Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Yunus Ibn Tsa Ibn 'Abd 
Allah Ibn Rafi' al-Tustari, a celebrated saint, gifted with miraculous 
powers, surpassed ali (the sufis) of his tüne in the practices (of sufi 
devotion). He became acquainted with the şhay^ Dhu T-Nun’ at 
Makkah. The mortifications (ijtihad luariyadat) vvhich he practised were 
excessive, and the command vvhich he acquired (över his passions and 
voorldly inclinations) vvas extreme. From the foUovving relation, made 
by himself, it appears that it vvas his matemal uncle Muhammad Ibn 
Savvvvar vvho vvas the cause of his entering on tive path of the devout 
life "My uncle said to me one day, 'VVhy dost thou not cali to mind 
God thy creator?” 'Hovv,' said I, 'must I cali him to mind?' On rolling 
thyself up in thy clothes (when going to sleep), say three times vvith 
thy heart; "Cod is with me! God is looking on me! God is witnessing my 
conduct! and let not thy tongue move to pronounce these vvords.' For 
some nights 1 did as he told me and I then informed him of it. 'Repeat 
the vvords seven times every night,' vvas his ansvver. This I did and 
I informed him again. 'Repeat them eleven times every night,' said 
he. 1 follovved his advice, and a svveetness fell into my heart. A year 
aftervvards my uncle said to me: 'keep in nûnd vvhat I taught thee 
and persevere in it tül thou enterest into the grave; for it vvili profit 
thee in this vvorld and in the next.' Ehııing some years I continued 


* According to Edvvard Mahler's calculadon 14 Rahi' al-Awwal fell or 
Friday 26 April.-Ed. 

1 See his life No, 178. 
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the pracdce and found the reform, a svveetness in my inmost self. 
Then one day my uncle said to me: 'O Sahi! he vvith whom God is, 
on vvhom God looketh, and vvhose conduct God vvitnesseth. He 
vvitnesseth his disobedience unto Him! b€ware of disobedience.' 
"Such was the commencement of his devotional career. He dwelt for 
some time at 'Abbadan and also at Basrah, in vvhich city he died in 
the month of Muharram, A.H. 283 (February-March, A.D. 896), or 
293 by another account. Our Ş^ykh Ibn al-Athir mentions, in his 
History, that Sahi was bom A.H. 200 (A.D. 815-6); others say 201, 
at Tustar. Tustari means belonging to Tustar, vvhich is a tovvn of the 
canton of al-Ahwaz in Khuzistan. This place, vvhich is some times 
called Shushtar. contains the tomb of al-Bara' Ibn.Malik.^ 


267 ABU hatim AL-SİJISTANI 

Abu Hatim Sahi Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'Uthman Ibn Yazid al- 
Juşhami al-Sijistani a grammarian, philologer, and reader (i. e. hafiz) 
of the Qur'an, vvas the most leamed man of Basrah, in vvhich city 
he had settied. Master of ali the branches of belies-lettres, he had 
for pupils (such scholtu-s as) Ibn Duraya, al-Mubarrad, and others, 
{who were aftenvards) the most eminent scholars of the age. He read 
tvvice through Sibavvayh's Book, under the tuition of al-Akhafsh; this 
he mentioned to al-Mubarrad, vvho declared that he heard him say 
so. Much of the oral Information vvhich he communicated to his 
pupils had been received by him from Abu Zayd al-Ansari, Abu 
'Ubaydah, and al-Asma'i. He vvas versed in philology and poetry, 
skiUed in prosody, and an able elucidator of obscure expressions. In 


2 Al-Bara' Ibn Malik Ibn al-Nadr the brother of Anas Ibn 

Malik, vvas cameHeader (hadi) to the Prophet, and extemporized to him scraps 
of poetry (rajaz) vvhen on his journeys and military expeditions. He fought 
at ali his battie and signalized himself by his bravery, having killed, in single 
combat, during the course of his life, one hundred infidel vvarriors. He fell 
a martyr to the cause of Islamism at a battie fought near Tuşlar A.H. 20-1, 
(Abu '1-Mahasin's Nujum, Siyar al-Sataf). Al-Bara' vvas onc of the ahi al-Suffah.- 

(See Abu '1-Fida Annals, year 11; De Sacy's Hariri. p. 328.) The hadi 
or camel-driver, encourages them by his song, and al-Bara' had so svveet a 
voice that on passing through places vvhere there vvere vvomen, the Prophet 

used to silence him, saying; Takt cart of the glass phiûls, Jtl 

alluding probably to the supposed frailt of the female sex. 
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the composition of poetry he displayed considerable talent, but his 
acuteness as a grarrunarian was so Lnferior that, whenever he met 
Abu 'U^man al-Mazini at the house cf 'Isa Ibn Ja'far al-Hashimi, he 
either pretended business or hurried out of the room to avoid 
ansvvering any grammatical questions vvhich the other might propose 
to him. He led a chaste and holy life; every. day he gave a dinar in 
alms, and every vveek he read the Qur'an through. Some of his 
poetical pieces are very good, such, for instance, as the lincs 
addressed by him to Abu 'I-'Abbas al-Mubarrad, who fequented his 
lessons and studied assiduously under him. Al-Mubarrad yvas then 
a youth of great beauty.' Abu Hatim said to his pupils: "If you vvish 
to commit a secret to paper, vvrite it dovvn vvith nevv milk; the vvords 
will appear vvhen the hot ashes of bumt paper are sprinkled över 
them. Ör vvrite vvith a solution of vvhite zaj (sulphale ofiron); the vvords 
vviU become visible vvhen the paper is sprinkled vvith an infusion of 
nutgaUs. Or else vvrite vvith the latter, and you may revive the vvriting 
by means of the zaj." The foUovving is a list of his vvorks: The Qur'an 
analysed grammatically; on the faulty expressions employed by the 
vulgar; on birds; on the genders; on plants; on the vvords terminated 
by a long or by a short a/ı/; on the difference betvveen the names 
given to the members of the human frame and those of emimals;^ 
on the readings of the Qur'an a vvork called al-Maqati' wa 'l-Mabadi;^ 
on elegance of expression; on the date-tree; on those vvords vvhich 
have coııtrary significations; on the bovv, arrovv, and dart; on the 
svvord; on the spear; on the coat of mail; on the horse; on vvild beasts: 
on reptiles; satirical pieces: on the grain vvhen grovving up; on the 
human frame; oı: the cases in vvhich tvvo letters must he United into 
one;^ on biestings and nevv milk; on the vine; on vvinter «md summer; 
on bees and honey; on camek; on herbage; on abundance and 
sterility; on the diffcrences vvhich exkted betvveen the first copies of 
the Qur'an, ete. The foUovving is a specimen of hk poetry: 

'They let that handsome face appear, and then blame those vvho 
are tempted. If they vvkh us to be continent, let them veil that 
handsome face." 


1 The original text conlains here some verses composed by Sahi on 
al'Mubarrad. They contain the expression of a strong platonic affecHon, but 
they cannot with propriety be translated. 

2 See No. 251, note. 

3 The title means stops and commeııcements. Hajji Khallfah does not 
nodce the vvork, and mere conjeetures respeeting ils subject vvould be useless. 

4 See M.de Sacy's Grammaire arabe, tom. I pages 23 et 53, ete. 
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He died in the month of Muharram (or of Rajab), A.H. 248 
(March-April, A.D. 862),’ at Basrah, and vvas interred in the centre 
of the Musalla;^ the funeral service vvas said över hûn by Sulayman 
Ibn Ja'afar Ibn Sulayman Ibn 'Ali Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn al-'Abbas İbn 
'Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi. who vvas at that time govemor of the 
City .—Juşhami is derived from Juşharn; there are a number of tribes 
bearing this name, and I do not know to vvhich of them Abu Hatim 
belonged. 


268 ABU 'L-FATH SAHL AL-ARGHIYANI 

Abu 'I-Fath Sahi Ibn Ahmad Ibn 'Ali al-Arghiyani, a doctor of 
the sect of al-Shahfi'i. highly respected for his leaming and mortified 
life, studied jurisprudence at Marw under the şhaykh Abu 'Ali 'I-Sinji,* 
and then received lessons from the qadi Husayn al-Marwarudi,^ vvith 
vvhose System of doctrine he became so vvell âcquainted, that his 
master declared that no one knevv it better. He then vvent to 
Naysapur and read över the principies of jurisprudence under the 
tuition of the imam al-Haramayn Abu 'I-Ma'ali '1-Juwayni, at vvhose 
assemblies he maintained discussions vvith general approbadon. 
Having then returred to Arghivan, he fiUed the place of qadi for some 
years, holding at the same time a most exemplary conduct and 
vvalking in the path of righteousness. He then made the pilgrimage 
and became acquainted vvith the great doctors of 'Iraq Hijaz, and al- 
Jibal (Persian 'lraq), from vvhom he received some Traditions and to 
vvhom he communicated others. On quicting Makkah, he vvent to visit 
the Sufi^ şhaykh al-Husan al-Simnani, by vvhom he vvas advised to 


* The autograph adds the foUovving Information; It is said that he died 
in 250/864, by another account 254/898 and yet by another account year 255/ 
869.-Ed. 

5 The Musalla {place of prayer) is a place in the öpen air vvhere public 

prayers are said on the tvvo great Müslim festivaİs.-See M.de Sacy's 

Chareslomathie, tome I, page 191. 

1 See his life. No. 179. 

2 See his life. No. 178. 

3 The vvord 'arif JjU {the knotoing), here rendered by Sufi 

is a technical term of mystic theology. It signifies one who has attained to 

the knovvledge of the divine essene and attributes.-See the vies des Sufis per 
Djami, in the Noticcs et Extratis, tom. XII. No. 323. 
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discontinue the practice of discussing points of the lavv; he followed 
this confined himself to his house and lived in solitude. He then built 
with his own money a liftle Sufi convent, in vvhich he went to reşide 
and where he remained, composing works and practising devotion 
tili his death. He expired on the first day of Muharram, A.H. 499 
(September, A.D. 1105),* as he was just awaking from one of his 
ecstacies.^ He is the author of that coUection of legal decisions which 
is called the Fatatva Arghiyaniyah.^ He had heard the lessons of some 
envinent doctors, such as Abu Bakr al-Bayhaqi,* Naşir al-M3rwazi,^ 
and 'Abd al-Ghafir Isma'il al-Farisi, the author of the Majma' al- 
Ghara'ib, the supplement to the History of Naysapur and other vvorks. 
Ar^iyani means belonging to Arghiyan, vvhich is tract of country in 
the dependencies of Naysapur, containing a number of vilJages. 


269 ABU 'L-TAYYIB SAHL AL-S'ULUKI 

Abu 7-Tayyib Sahi Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulayman Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn Sulayman al-Su'luki, a doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'i was 
a native of Naysapur. We shall give the life of his father and the 
rest of his genealogy under the letter M. Abu '1-Tayyib vvas mufti of 
Naysapur and son of the (jormer mufti of that city; he studied 
jurisprudence under his father Abu Sahi al-Su'luki, who vvas stili 
living vvhen he received the title of chief doctor of the lavv (imam). 
It is universally allovved that for leaming and the strict observance 


• 13 September--Ed. 

4 See the meaning of the word hal explained in No. 16. 

5 See hovvever vvhat our author says on the subject iıı the life of Abu 
Nasr Muhammad al-Arghivani. 

6 See his life, No. 27. 

7 Abu 'l-Fath Naşir Ibn al-Husain al-'Qmari aI-Marwazi, an eminent 
pıofessor and deoctos of the sect of as-Şhafi'i vvas member of the tribe of 
Ouravsh, and deseendani from the Khalif "Umar Ibn al-Khhttab. The 
celebrated hafız al-Bayhaqi vvas one of his disciples. He himself stuided at 
Marvv under al-Qaffa, and at Naysapur under abu '1-Tayyib al-Su'luki. He vvas 
an exceUent professor, mufti, and controvertist. He terminated a life of modest 
poverty and virtue in the month of Dh u '1-Qa'dah, A.H. 44 (March, A.D. 1053)- 
(Tttb. al-Shati in). 
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of religion he stood vvithout a rival. He received Traditions from his 
father, from Muhammad Ibn Ya'qub al-Asartun, from Ibn Musattir, 
and from others of the same class; he was also a profound 
juıisconsult, a leamed phUologist, and an able dogmatic theologian. 
His disdples gained much instruction from the traditional leaming 
vvhich he imparted to them, and it is said that vvhen the made his 
course of lectures, upvvards of five hundred inkhoms were in service 
(the number of those who took notes being so greal). He was the most 
eminent professor and imam' of the age, and it vvas from him that 
the doctors of Naysapur received their information. His death took 
place in the month of Muharram, A.H. 387 (Jan.-Feb. A.D. 997); it 
is stated, hovvever, by Abu Ya'la al-Khalili in his Irshad, that he died 
in the beginning of the year 402.^ "Su'luki is derived from Su'luk" 
- such is the sole observation made on this vvord by al-Sam'ani (in 
his Ansab); 

*^It is related by Abd al-VVahid al-Lakhmi that a soreness having 
fallen on Sahl's eyes, his friends used to go and recite places of poetry 
and relate historical anecdotes in his presence, a thing customary is 
such cases, and that the Şhaykh Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sulanni^ said 
to him: imam! if your eyes could see your face, they vvould be 
healed^. "With this compliment Sahi vvas higly pleased, and observed 
that he had never received one more flattering. On the death of his 
father Muhammad Ibn Sulayman, the foUovving verses of condolence 
were addressed to him by Abu '1-Nasr Ibn 'Abd al-Jabbar: 

"Who vviU hear from me, affIicted and lamenting, a message to 
one who, by his learning, is the first of ali, (Teli him) that patience 
under affIiction best becomes the man vvhose legal decisions are 
(jusl) as the judgments of God." 


1 See No. 26, note 

2 Al-Yafi'i and al-'Othmani place his death in A.H. 404. 

* From 'İt' to the end not in the autograph.-Ed. 

3 This person must not be confounded with a celebrated Qur'an-reader 
of the same name, noticed in the life of 'Asim Ibn Abi Nujud.-See vol.ll. of 
this vvork. 

4 This is some what analogous to the expressiod: A sight of you is 
good for your eyes. 
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270 SHAVVAR 

Abu Şhuja' Shavvar' al-Sa'di (member of the tribe of Sa'd) was the 
son of Mujir Ibn Nizar Ibn 'Aşha'ir Ibn Şhas Ibn Mughith Ibn Habib 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn Rabi'ah Ibn Yakhnas*^ Ibn Abi Duvvayb 'Abd Allah. 
Ibn Abi Dhuvvayb was the father of Halünah** who nursed the 
Prophet on the same milk with her daughter al-Shayma. The father 
of al-Shayma was al-Harith Ibn 'Abd al-'uzza Ibn Rifa'ah Ibn 
Mallah:*** it vvas she who was carrying Muhanunad in her arms vvhen 
he bit her, and she shovved him the mark, (many years later), vvhen 
she vvent to see him. Some say the real name of Ibn Abi Dhuvvayb 
vvas Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith Ibn Şhajinah* Ibn Jabir Ibn Rizam Ibn 
Nasirah Ibn Qusah Ibn Nasar Ibn Sa'd Ibn Bakr Ibn Havvazin. The 
govemment of Upper Egypt had been confided to ^avvar by al Salih 
Ibn Ruzzik 'al-'Adid's vvazir, vvho vvhen vvounded^ and on the point 
of death, reproached himself vvdth three faults; the first, his 
nomination of Shavvar; the second,** his having built the mosque 
vvhich bears his ovvn name, and is situated at the Zavvilah Gate, 
because it might be employed vvith advantage in the defence of Cairo 
against a besieger; and the third, his having led his troops as far as 
Bilbays and retuming back after spending upvvards of two hundred 
thousand dinars upon them, instead of marching into Syria, taking 
Jerusalem and eradicating the povver of the Franks. 


1 İt appears from the autograph MS. that his name must be 
pronounced Shatvif, and not Shawir, as I oavc hither to vvritten it. Indeed, 
VViUiam of Tyre calJs him Sauar, and he should have prevented me from falling 
into any mistake on the subject. 

• The Caiıo edition gives Mukhayyi: the autograph 'gives the corrcct 
form, Zakhries; de Satve hovvever has read it as Yakhnas—Ed. 

2 The printed text has Mukhis, vvhich 'S a falult. 

•* The autograph. gives this further Information; Ibn al-Kalhi says in 
the gamharat at Nafab that the footer father of the Prophet Abu Dhuvvavh 
vvas at Harith Ibn Abd Allah Ibn at Shajnah Ibn Nasirah.~Ed. 

••• M.de. Slav'a gives Shihanah.—Ed. 

$ The autograph adds; It vvas he vvho fortered him vvhen he vvas vvith 
Halimah and it vvas Shayma vvho vvas carrying him (the prophet) in her arms 
etc.-Ed. 

3 The autograph MS. has ali the others have 

S$ From The second' to 'Franks' not in the aulograph.—Ed. 
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Şhavvar then established his authority in Upper Egypt, and as 
his ambition, noble spirit, and bravery equaUy conspicuous, Salih's 
last advice to his son {and snccessor) al-'Adil Ruzzik vvas that he should 
neither attempt to molest him nor let any change appear in his 
conduct tovvards him; Şhavvar being a person vvhose fidelity could 
not be trusted, and vvho might revolt vvhen it was least expected. 
It vvould be too long to relate hovv Salih's apprehensions were 
justified; {we shall merely State that) Şhavvar left Upper Egypt, and 
traversing the Oasis and deserts, he appeared suddenly at Tarajah, 
a village near AJexandria, vvhence he marched to Cairo. He entered 
that City on Sunday the 22nd of Muharram, A.H. 558 (January, A.D. 
1163),* •* and having put al-'Adil to death, he took possession the 
vvazirate vvhich had thus become vacant, and got ali the authority 
into his ovvn hands. Al-'Adil had fled from Cairo vvith his family on 
the 20th of Muharram, during the night {but had been pursued and made 
prisoner.) The same year, in the month of Ramadan, Şhavvar 
proceeded to Syria vvith the intention of solicting succour from {Nur 
al-Din) Mahmud Ibn Zanki, the sovereign of that country; he had 
been driven from Cario by Abu '1-Ashbal Dirgham Ibn 'Amir Ibn 
Sivvar al-Lakhmi al-Mundhiri,^ sumamed Paris al-Muslimin {the 
cavalier of the Muslims). This Arab, vvho vvas prefect of the palace,® 
had assembled a great number of adherents and having attacked and 
defeated Şhavvar, he obliged him to fly from Cairo, and slevv his son 
Tajy. He then installed himself in the vvazirat; it having become the 
oustom of the Egypt that the victor should take the place of the 
vanquished. It is vvell-knovvn that Nur al-E>in sent the Amir Asad al- 
Din Shayrkuh to assist Şhavvar; vve need not therefore enter into the 
longer details on the subject* and it finally occurred that Nur al-Din 
after having entered Egypt three times, as may be seen in his life, 
slevv Şhavvar on VVednesday, the 17th or 18th of the latter Rabi', A.H. 
564 (Januray, A.D. 1169.)”. Şhavvar vvas interred in the funeral chapel 


* 30 December 1162.—Ed. 

4 The tities al-Lakhmi al-Mundhiri given to this Arab chief, prove that 
he drevv his descent from the andent princes of Hirah. 

5 Prefect of the palace; lilerally, Lietulenant of the door. This vvas one 
of the highest dignities urvder the Fatimids of Egypt. The officcr vvho ftUed 
this place vvent to meet the foreign ambassadors and introduced them to the 
khalif.- (Al-Maqrizi. MS. St. Germain, No. 106, fhl. 343 v.) 

6 For these events consult the Annals of Abu '1-Fida, and M. Reinaud's 
Eıtraits ete. 

•* According to Edvvard Mahler's calculation VVednesday could not fail 
on 17 or 18 Rahi al-AwwaI. İt could be Saturday 18 January or Sunday 19 
January.—Ed. 
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erected över his son Taj; and vvhich is situated in the lesser Qarafah, 
near the tomb of al-Qadi al-Fadil. He fell by the hand of the amir 
"Izz al-Din Jurdik, an enfranchised slave of Nur al-Din's. Al-Ruhi^ 
States, in his (Tuhfal al Khulafa. that he was slain by the sultan Salah 
al-Din, who was then accompanying his uncle Asad al-Din, and that 
this event took place on Saturday, the 15th of the first Jumada,” in 
the year above mentioned; and Ibn Şhaddad says in his Sirat Salah 
al-Din:^ "VVhen Shavvar rode forth vvith his süite to meet Asad al- 
Din, none dared to attack him except Salah al-Din, who vvent up to 
him, and riding beside hLn, sezied him by the collar and odered his 
men to fail on. The troops of ^awar took to flight and their camp 
was plundered; as for himself, he was taken to an isolated tent, and 
immediately after, there anived a note in the handwTİtig of the chief 
eunuch, by which the Egyptians demeınded the prisoner's head in 
conformity to their usual mode of treating fallen vvazirs. His head 
was therefore cut off and forwarded to them of which they sent to 
Asad al-Din the pelisse {investilure) of the vvazirate. Having put it on, 
he entered the city and was inauguated as wazir. This passed on 
the 17th of the latter Rabi' of the same year. 'The hafiz Ibn 'Asakir 
says in his History; "Shavvar came to solicit Nur al-Din's protections, 
and was received by him vvith high honour and respect; that prince 
sent an army vvith him into Egypt, and by its aid ^avvar slevv his 
rival (Dirgham); he did not hovvever fulfil any of his engagements, 
and he subsequently sent to the king of the Franks, offering a sum 
of money for assistance. The troops of Nur al-Din had novv retumed 
to Syria, and the king of the Franks, animated vvith the secret hope 
of getting Egypt into his povver, marched as far as Bilbays, of vvhich 
City he took possession in his own name. Nur al-Din having received 
intelligence of this event, dispatched {Asad al-Din Shirkuh with) an 
army into the country, and the enemy, frustrated in their projects, 
retired on this approach. Şhavvar's perefidy novv became evident; he 
vvrote to the enemy for assistance, and Shirkuh, struck vvith the 
danger to vvhich such perversity exposed him, pretended to be 
unvvell, on vvhich Shavvar vvent to see him, but vvas attacked and 
kiUed by Jurdik and Burghush. both maıulas to Nur al-Din. The death 
of Shavvar vvas certainly planned by Salah al-Din; it vvas he vvho first 


7 The fuU names of this vvriler are Abu 'Abd Allah 'Ali Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Ruhi. He must have vvriUen his Tuhfal al-Khulfa (preseni 
for khalifa] subsequently to A.H. 564. Anolher of his vvorks, the Bul^at al- 
Zuiafa, is nobced in the Bib. Bodl Çatal. 

* 15 February.—Ed. 

8 See Schulten's Saladini vila et rea gestae, p. 34. 
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laid violent hands on him. Asad al-Din then remained in undisputed 
possession of the supreme authority; the doctrines of the sunnah were 
again openly professed in Egypt, and the khutbah was made in the 
name of the Abbasids after a lapse of time vvhich precluded ali hopes 
of its re-establishment." The doctor 'Umarah al-Yamani, whose life 
shall come later, composed some poems in honour of Shawar. and 
the following lines are taken from one of them: 

Iron recoils from iron, but Şhavvar never recoils from defending 
the religion of Muhammad. Time made an oath to produce 
another man like Şhavvar; thy oath is false, O Time! expiate 
therefore thy perjury." 

'Umarah relates that at the period of Şhavvar's success and of 
the fail of the Ruzzik family, a number of their former partisans and 
of those upon whom they had heaped favours, vvere assembled 
around Şhavvar on one of the days in vvhich he held a public sitting 
to receive visitors, and that they attacked the character of their former 
benefactors in the hopes of gaining their nevv master's favour. On 
this occasion, 'Umarah, vvho vvas present and vvho had met vvith great 
kindness from Salih Ibn Ruzzik and his son al-'Adil on his arrival 
in Egypt, recited to Şhavvar the follovving verses: 

"Thy reign has restored health to our feverish times, and the 
evils vvhich excited the complaints of the epoch have disap- 
peared. The (briliant) day of the Ruzzik family have passed avvay; 
their praises are heard no longer, but blame ceaseth not (to pursue 
them). (İt is now) as if the good and the just’ of that family had 
never filled younger throne. Here are those vvho roused against 
them their evil fortune vvhilst it stili slumbered (and peace maketh 
leaves to grovv on the salam tree).*® We thought-and our thoughts 


9 There is here a play upon the namcs of Salih and 'Adil, vvhich mean 
good and just. 

10 Such is the literal meaning of the original Arabic. There can be no 
mistake in the printed text, as if agrees exactly vvith the copy of the same 
poetn contained in 'Umarah's at-Nukat al-'Asriyat, or historical anecdotes of 
the vvazirs of Egypt, MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 810. fol. 26, vvhich manuscript 
has been corrected by the author himself. The lasf vvord of the verse he has 
pcinted so that it must be pronounced salam', yet the autograph ot Ibn 
Klvallikan vvrites if salim - I a vvord vvhich does not exist in Arabic. 

As the leaves of the salam tree vvere used in dyeing, and vvere therefore 
frequently strippcd off, vve may suppose the poet to mean, that as the salam 
tree, if lefl untouched, is covered vvith leaves and gives shade to the traveller, 
so the Ruzzik family, had they enjoued peace, mighf have flourished and 
proteched ali those vvho sought their shelter. 
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are sometimes mistaken --that the troop of their partisans was 
invmcible; but when you darted upon them like a falcon (upon 
his quarry), that flock of vultures betrayed them (and took to flight). 
Yet they were no despicable foes, but they vvere overvvhelmed 
by the tonrent of your suecess. In exalting your enemies, I only 
mean to exalt your own glory; excuse me then, and blame me 
not. If I feel grateful to them for their kindness in former days, 
it is because I remember vvhat I experienced, not because I had 
previously bound myself to praise them. VVere I to öpen my 
mouth only to blame them, thy magnanimity would shrink and 
oblige me to close it. God, in his kindness, corrunands us to good 
and to avoid sa)dng evi] of others." 

'Umarah then proceeds to State that Şhavvar and his sons praised 
him highly for his gratitude to the family of Ruzzik. As for ai-Maiik 
al-Mansur (the viclorious prince) Abu 7-Ashbal Dirgham (the lion, father 
of the lühelps) Ibn Sivvar al-Lakhmi, he left Catro on the approach of 
Şhavvar vvith the troops from Syria, and vvas slain on Friday, the 28th 
of the latter Jumada,* or, by another account, in the monlh of Rajab, 
A.H. 559 (May A.D. 1164). He fell near the sepulchral chapel of al- 
Sayyidah Nafisah" situated betvveen Old and New Caiıo. His head 
vvas cut off and bome about on a lance, and his body lay there for 
three days tül it vvas partly devoured by dogs; it vvas then interred 
near the Birkat al-Fil,*^ and cupola vvas erected near it. This I have 
read in some histories and there is stili a cupola at the Birkat vvhich 
I am inclined to think is that very one. The vvord VVahat (Oasis) serves 
to designate a long tract of country lying parallel to Upper Egypt, 
and situated in the deserts vvhich extend to Barqah and are crossed 
by the road leading to Maghrib. Tarujah is a viUage near 
Alexandria; its principal produce is earavvay. Shavvar's descent, as it 
is given at the beginning of this notice, vvas copied by me from a 
(genealogical) tree vvhich vvas connmunicated to me by one of his 
descendants. 

• 22 May I164.-Ed. 

11 Her life wUl be found in this work. 

12 The Birkat al-FU, or Elephanfs Pond, lay betvveen Cairo and the 
Ciladel. (Al-Maıjriiı) 

The correct prounciation of this name is Mukhayyis.-Ed. 
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271 AL-AFDAL SHAHANSHAH 


Abu '1-Qasim Shahanshah, surnamed al-Malik al-Afdal (İliç 
eıcellent prince) was the son of Badr al-Jamali Amir al-Juyush. His 
father Badr was of Armenian extraction, and had been purchased as 
a slave by Jamal aI-Dawlat Ibn 'Ammar’, vvho brought him up and 
advanced him in the VVorId. Badr's porudence, perspicacity, and 
energy of character ranked him among those men of eminent abilities 
vvhose number is so few, and he was therefore named lieutenant- 
governor of Tyre, or perhaps of Acre, by al- Mustansir, the rulcr of 
Egypt. At the period in vvhich the authority of that prince had been 
greatly enfeebled and the affairs of the empire had fallen inlo 
disorder^, a State of things vvhich vve shall describe in his life, he 
heard of Badr al-Jamali's merit and called him to his assistancc. İt 
vvas then in the depth of vvLnter, a period in vvhich it is not usuai 
to make a voyage, but Badr embarked and arrived at Cairo on the 
eve of VVednesday, the 28th of the first Jumada* some say of the 
second, A.H. 466 (January, A.D. 1074), and received from al- 
Mustansir the direetion of ali the public affairs. By his presence the 
authority of the prince recovered the respect vvhich it had lost, and 
order vvas re-established in the State. Having been named wazir of 
the swurd and the pen (chief of the civil and mililary), qadi 'l-qudat (chicf 
Qadı) and president of the missionaries,^ he displayed such talent in 
his adnünistration, that his amval in Egypt vvas generally said to be 
the commencement of al-Mustansir’s good fortune and the end of 
his abasement. He vvas surnamed Amir al-Juyuşh (commander in chieft. 
At the moment he first entered into al-Mustansir's presence, a person 
vvas reading the Qur'an to that prince and had just pronounced the 
vvords: And Cod has now assisted you with Badr* but did not finish the 
verse; on vvhich al-Mustansir declared that had he finished it, he 


1 This vvas probably Abu Talib Ibn 'Ammar, qadi and governor of 
Tripolis, vvho died A.H. 464, and vvhose nephevv and succcssor, 'Jalal 
al-Mulk Abu '1-Hasan Ibn 'Ammar, took an aelive part againsi ıhe first 
crusaders. 

2 See the Memoire sur la via de Maslaıısir in M. Quatremere's Memiores 
so; l'Egypıe. 

' 27 January.-Ed. 

3 The Fatimites kept up HU the last their establishment of missionaries, 
vvho secretly propagated the Shite doctrines in foreign countries and vvere their 
most aetive polttical agents. 


4 Qur'an. surat 3, verse 119. 
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vvould have struck off his head.® Badr continued in power tül 
upvvards of eighty: his death took place in the month of Dhu 
'1-Qa'adah, or of Dh u '1-Hijjah, A.H: 488 (November, A.D. 1065).* 
İt was he who buüt the great mosque situated in the Suq al-Attarin 
(Druggisi Street) at Alexandria; he finished its construction in the 
month of the first Rabi', A.H. 479 (June-July, A.D. 1086). He buüt 
also the chapel of the Head at 'Asqalan.^ During his last üiness he was 
replaccd as wazir by his son al-Afdal Şhahanşhah, whose condııct 
towards Nizar the son of al-Mustansir and Iftikin the Afdalite, 
govemor of Alexandria, is so well known.® Having made them 
prisoners, he took them to Cairo, after which they were nevcr more 
heard of. This was in the year 488 (A.D; 1095), sometime after al- 
Mustansir's death. He then placed on the throne Ahmad al-Musta'U, 
that prince's son, and continued to act as VVazir. As for Iftikin, he 
vvas executed publicly,® and so for Nizar, it is said that he was 
immured by his brother al-Musta'li's orders, and he thus perished. 
We have already spoken of him in the life of cü-Musta'li (no. 73). 
Iftikin was one of al-Afdal's mamluks, and Nizar is the person from 
vvhom the Ismailite princes, the possessors of the fortress of al- 
Alamut and other castles in Persia, daim their descent.'® Al-Afdal 
■was an able ruler and possessed a superior judgment; it vvas he who, 
on the death of al-Musta'li, placed al-'Amir, that sovereign's son, on 
the throne; he then took the direction of public affairs into his own 
hands, and having confined the prince in his palace, he prevented 
him from indulging his passion for pleasure and amusements. This 
treatment induced al-'Amir to plot against lıis VVazir's üfe, and on 
the evening of Sunday, the 30th of Ramdan, A.H. 515 (December, 
A.D. 1121),* as al-Afdal rode forth from his habitation in the imperial 


5 The rest of ihe verse is as foUovvs; When you vitre despicabte (to 
others); fcar Ihcrefore God that ye may perndventure be thankful. Had the reader 
göne farther, the first part of the verse vvould have been no longer appLicable 
to Badr, on account of the modification vvhich the sense receives from the 
sequel. Il vvould then have meant; And Cod had already giveıı you the viclory 
at Badi; besides vvhich the expression, "vvhen you vvere despicable," vvould 
not have been flattering to the ears of the prince. 

6 Most historians place Badr's death in A.H. 487. 

7 It vvas al 'AEqalan that Ihe head of al-Husayn, the grandson of 

Muhammad, vvas interred before its removal to Egypt.- (Abu '1-Fida's Anııals, 
year 61). 

8 See the history of this affair. No. 73, note on Nizar. 

9 Our author here cor.tradicls vvhat he has just said, a few Unes above. 

10 See note on Nizar No. 73, tovvards the end. 

* 11 December.-Ed. 
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palace (vvhich edifice is on the bank of the NUe and is novv called 
the Dar al-VJukala), he was attacked by the conspirators and slain 
whilst proceeding tovvards the river. He was the father of Abu 'Ali 
Ahmad Ibn Shahanshah of whose conduct tovvards al-Hafiı Abu 
'1-Maymun 'Abd al-Hamid al-'Ubaydi,* sovereign of Egypt, we shall 
make nıention in the life of that prince. In our notices on al-Musta'li 
and 'Urtuq al-Turkumani (no. 77) we have spoken of al-Afdal and 
mentioncd that he took Jerusalem from Sulkrnan and '11-Ghazi. the 
son of 'Urtuk. Al-Afdal left after hiın such a quantity of vvealth as 
vvas never heard of bcfore; the author of tl-.e Du’al al-Munqalı'ah^^ 
States that it consisted of sb< hundred millions of dinars'^; tvvo 
hundred and fifty bushels of dirhams, ali of fuil vveight and coined 
in Egypt; seventy-five thousand satin robes' thirty camel-loads of 
(perfume) boxes in 'Iraq gold; a gold inkhorn mounted vvith a precious 
stone valued at tvvelve thousand dinars; one hunored gold nails, each 
vveighing one hundred dinars, ten of vvhich vvere in each of his ten 
sitting rooms; and on each nail vvas hung a turban ready foided and 
embroidered in gold; each of these trubans vvas of a different colour, 
and he selected from among them vvhichever he vvas inclincd to vvear; 
he possessed besides five hundred chests of ciothing for the persons 
in his service, ali of the finest stuffs vvhich Tennis and Damietta could 
produce; as for the horses, slaves, mules, saddles, perfumes, 
omaments for the person, and fumiture vvhich he left after him, God 
alone knevv their quantity. Besides ali that, vvere covvs, sheep, and 
buffalovvs in such an incrcdible numbcr that no person vvould dare 
to mention it; their milk vvas farmed out, and in the year of his dcath 
it brought thousand dinars. Among his effects vvere found tvvo largc 
trunks containing gold needles for the use of the female slaves and 
the vvomen. 


272 NUR AL-DAVVLAT SHAHANSHAH 

The amir Nur al-Davvlat (light of the empire) Shahanshah Ibn Najm 
al-Din Ayyub Ibn Shadhi Ibn Marvvan vvas the eldest brother of Slah 
al-Din, and the father of the tvvo princes, 'Izz al-Din Farrukh Shah 


• TTe Cairo edition gives 'Abd al-Majid for 'Abd al-Hamid.-Ed. 

11 See note oh Ou'al-Munqati 'at No. 68, page 152. 

12 This is an absürd egaggeration; 600,000,000 dinars or 300,000,000 
pounds sterling! 
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and al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taqi al-Din 'Umar, the former of vvhom vvas 
father to al-Malik al-Amjad, prince of Ba'albek, and the latter vvas 
sovereign of Hamat.' We intend to give the life of Taqi al-Din. 
Shahanshah fell in an engagement with the Franks,^ vvho had 
assembled to the number, of, it is said, seven hundred thousand 
men, horse and foot, vvith the intention of invading ali the Mulsim 
countries. They advanced to the gates of Damascus, but by the 
assistance of God they were defeated. Shahanshah vvas slain in the 
month of the first Rabi', A.H. 543 (July-August, A.D. 1148). His son 
“Izz al-Din (ghry af religion) Abu Sa'id Farrukh Shah {fortunate king) 
bore the title of al-Malik al-Mansur {the victorious prince) and vvas 
gifted vvith a noble, generous, and lofty spirit. When the sultan Salih 
al-Din retumed to Egypt, he left Farrukh Şhah as his lieutenant at 
Damascus, and that dty enjoyed great prosperity under the firm and 
able administration o' its nevv govemor. He died there in the year 
578, tovvards the end of the first Jumada (September, A.D. 1182); such 
is the statement made by the Katib 'Imad aİ-Din in the vvork entitled 
al-Barq al-Shami, but İbn Şhaddad says, in his History of Salah al- 
Din, that the sultan received intelligence of his nephevv's death in 
the month of Rajab, 577^; this, hovvever, vvas drcumstance vvith vvhich 
'Imad al-Din must have been better acquainted than Ibn Shaddad. 
Shahanshah had a daughter, named 'Adhra, vvho founded the coUege 
at Damascus vvhich is called after her the ‘Adhravriyah-. she died on 
the lOth of Muharram, A.H. 593 (December, A.D. 1196).* As for al- 
MaUk al-Amjad {the illustrious prince) Majid al-Din {glory of religion) Abu 
'1-Muzaffar Bahram Şhah, the son of Farrukh Shah, he possessed 
considerable abilities, and vvas allovved by Salah al-Din to retain the 
govemment of Ba'alabek. He is the author of some pieces of poetry 
vvhich have been coUected into a dhoan. When Ba'aüabak vvas taken 
from him by al-Ashraf Ibn al-'Adil,* he proceeded to Damascus, 
vvhere he vvas murdered, in his ovvn residence, by one of his 
mamluks, on the eve of VVednesday, the 12th of Shavvwal. A.H. 628 
(August, A.D. 1231)**. 


1 Taqi 1-Din 'Vmar vvas ancestor lo Abu '1-Fida. 

2 See M. Reinaud's Exiraits d’auteuls ambts relnlifs bux Croisades, o. 93. 

3 See SchuUen's Saladini thu et rts gtsteu, pp. 48, 49. 

• Decembet.-Ed. 

4 Al-Ashraf received the principality of Damascus, A.H. 626 (A.D. 
1228) and tt>en took possession of Ba'alhek.-(A1-Yafi‘i), 

*• 13 Augusl.-Ed. 
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273 SHABIB IBN YAZID AL-KHARIJI 


Abu '1-Dahhak Şhabib al-Shavbani was the son of Yazid Ibn 
Nu'aym Ibn Qays Ibn 'Amr Ibn al-Salt Ibn Qays Ibn Şharahil Ibn 
Murrah Ibn Hammam Ibn Dhul Ibn Shavban Ibn Tha'labah; the 
remainder of the genealogy is well known.* ^abib Ibn Yazid al- 
Khariii (the heretic rebel) revolted at Mosul in the reign of 'Abd al- 
MaUk Ibn Marvvan vvhilst al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf aI-Thhqafi was govemor 
of 1raq. He slew succcssively five generals whom al-Hajjaj had sent 
against him, and he then left Mosul with the intention of reaching 
Kufa and meeting al-Hajjaj on his way from Basrah to that City, but 
the latter arrived there vvith his cavalry after a forced march and 
anticipated his antagonist. This was in the year 77 (A.D. 696-7). He 
then fortified himself in the citadel^ and, the next moming, Shabib 
entered the city with his mother Jahizah and his wife Ghazalah. They 
immediately proceeded to the mosque accompanied by seventy men, 
and Ghazalah recited in it the moming prayer, and thus fulfilled a 
vow vvhich she nıade of saying a prayer of two rak'ahs and of reading 
the surats of the Cow and the Family of 'Imran^ in that mosque, if 
ever she entered the city. Her courage and bravery were extreme; 
she fought in ali her brother's batties, and on one of these occasions 
al-Hajjaj himself fled before her, a mark of covvardice for vvhich a 
poet reproached him in these lines: 

"You are a lion against me, but in battie an ostrich vvhich spreads 
its vvings and hurries and hunies off on hearing the chirping 
of the sparrovv. VVhy did you not go forth in the conflict and 
fight vvith Ghazalah hand to hand? But no! your heart fled from 
you (as if) vvith the vvings of a bird." 

Jahizah, Şhabib's mother, vvas also very brave and fought in ali 
his batties. He himself had assumed the title of khalif and vvas long 
successful in resisting al-Hajjaj, vvho vvas at length assisted by a 
povverful army, sent to him by 'Abd al-Malik from Syria, under the 
orders of Sufyan Ibn al-Abrad al-Kalbi. VVhen these troops arrived 
at Kufah, al-Hajjaj vvent forth vvith them against Shabib, vvho, 
overpovvered by numbers, took to flight after a combat in vvhich he 
lost his sister, his mother, and the bravest of his partisans. Pursued 
by Sufyan at the head of the Syrian troops, he vvas overtaken at 


1 See Eichhom's Monumaıla antiq, arabum, tab. IX. 

2 Literally the castle of Ihe govemment. 

3 These are the second and third suras of the Qur'an. 
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al-Ahwaz, and unable to resist, he fled before them to the river 
Dujayl. On Crossing the bridge, his horse became unruly and threvv 
him into the river; bome down by the vveight of his coat of mail, 
helmet, and the rest of his armour, he yielded to his fate, and 
answered to one of his companions who exclaimed: "How! 
Commandcr of the faithful! is drovvning to be your lot?" "Yes; such 
is the decision of the Mighty and the All-knovving." His body having 
been aftervvards cast on shore by the river, it vvas conveyed by the 
post-horses to al-Hajjaj, who ordered it to be opened and the heart 
extracted. His commands vvere obeyed and the heart vvas found to 
be as (hard as) a stone, rebounding when struck against the ground. 
VVithin it vvas discovered another heart, about the size of a small ball, 
and this contained the drop of congealed blood (ouf which each man 
is formed).* An eye-vvitness relates as foUovvs: "I savv ^abib enter the 
mosque; he had on a cloak vvith a hood, spotted över from drops 
of rain; he vvas tali and an olive complexion; his hair vvas curly and 
of a black colour mixed vvith gray, and the mosque shook under his 
vveight." He vvas bom on the festival of the Sacrifice (lOf/ı of Dhu 7- 
Hijjah), A.H. 26 (September, A.D. 647),* and vvas drovvned in the 
Dujayl, as vve have said, A.H. 77 (A.D. 696-7). Sometime after his 
death, a Kharijite named ‘Itban İbn VVasilah al-Harari vvas brought 
before 'Abd al-Malik; this İthan belonged to the tribe of Şhayban and 
vvas one of the heretics® vvho revolted in Mesopotamia; his mother, 
vvhose name vvas Asilah or VVasilah, vvas of the tribe of Mahlim.” He 
had composed a long qasidah, vvhich is inserted by al-Marzubani in 
his Ma'jam,“" (and tuhiclı gave great offence to the khalif). 'Abd al-Malik 
then addressed him in these teıms; "Enemy of God! vvas it not you 
vvho said: 

'If your family produced Marvvan and his son ('Abd al-Malik), and 

'.Amr and Hashim and Habib, ours has given birth to Husayn 

and al-Batin, and from us sprang Şhabib, commander of the 

faithful?" 

To this 'Itban made ansvver: "Commander of the faithful! I did 
not say so; my vvords vvere: 'and from us, sprang Şhabib, Commander 
of the faithful!". The khalif vvas delighted vvith the ansvver and 


4 See Çur'an, Surat 22, verse 5, and s. 96, v. 2. 

* 16 September.—Ed. 

5 In the Arabic text, for read 

** Correct pronunciation is Muhallarn.-Ed. 

Correct pronunciation is Mu'jam'-Ed. 
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ordered him to be set at liberty. His reply was certainly adrrürable, 
for if the word amir (commander) be pronounced amiru in the 
nominative case, it is Shabib vvhc is dcciared to be the commander 
of the faithful; but if it be pronounced amira in the accusative, the 
interjection O must be understood, and the verse wül then mean, 
O Commander of the faithful! Shabib sprang from our family, and nothing 
more. The passage vvhich foUovvs is extracted from a coUection of 
biographical notices on persons generally knovvn by their surnames; 
this coUection is contained in Ibn 'Asakir's History of Damascus, 
tovvards the end of the work; "Abu '1-Minhal al-Khariii, a poet: he 
went to ask 'Abd al-MaUk Ibn Marvvan's pardon for having addressed 
to him these verses: 

"Bear a message to the Commander of the faithful and a prudent 
counsellor, if sought for, is alvvays to be found. TeU him that 
no peace can exist as long as an orator of tlıe tribe of Thagaif 
mounts the pulpits of our land. Give {that) satisfaction to the tribe 
of Bakr Ibn VVa'il,* or a fatal day shaU avvait you in Traq"'. 

(Then foUow the two verses given above.) "Abu Minhal was the 
sumame of Ttban Ibn VVasUah, and by the orator of the tribe of Thagif 
he meant al-Hajjaj. Jahizah was the person whose siUiness gave rise 
to the proverbiaİ expression, ırfore foolish than fahizah. So says Ibn al- 
Sikkit in the chapter of Kitab Islah al-Mantiq vvhich treats of vvords 
to vvhich the vulgar given a vvrong application. Ihe father of Shabib 
vvas One of the MusUms vvho fled to Kufah during the persecution 
against Muhammd and his party. In the year 25 (A. D. 645-6) he 
accompanied Sulayman Ibn Rabia'ah al-Bahili on a mUitary expedition 
into Syria, during vvhich they ravaged part of that country and carried 
off spoil and prisoners. The father of Shabib bought one of the 
capHves, a young gir! of a rosy complexion, taU and handsome, and 
ordered her to become a Müslim. On her refusal, he bcat her, but 
she nevertheless vvould not consent. He then mode her his 
concubine, and in her preganancy, when the child quickerıed, she 
said that she felt something in her. This gave rise to the proverb of 
vvhich vve have spoken. She aftervvards became a convert to Islamism 
and brought forth Shabib. in the year 26 A.H. on the festival of the 
Sacrifice 10 al-hijjah. She told her master that before giving birth 
to the child, she dreamt that she had been delivered of a boy, and 
that a flame of fire then issued from her and mounted up betvveen 
the earth and the sky, afîer vvhich it fell into the vvater and vvas 


6 Bakr Ibn VVa'U vvas one of Shabib's ancestors: See Richhor n, 
Tab, IX. 
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extinguished. 'And,' said she, as the day of his birth is a day of 
bloodshad, I hope my son will reach to eminence and spiU much 
blood;" The Dujayi (litlle Tigris) is a large river in the province of al- 
Ahwaz, having a number of tov^ms and viUages on its banks; it takes 
its rise near Isbahan, and its bed was dug by Ardashir Ibn Babek, 
the first of the Sasanite dynasty at ai-Madain {Ctesiphon). It must not 
be confounded vvith the Dujayi of Baghdad ‘vvhich branches off the 
Tigris opposite to al-Qadisiyah, on the west side of the river, between 
Tikrit and Baghdad, and waters an extensive territory. Haruri means 
Manging to Harurah, a viUage in the territory of Kufah, where the 
Kharijites first assembled; it vvas for this reason, that they were called 
the Harurites. 


274 THE QADI SHURAYH 

Abu Umayyah Şhurayh Ibn Qays Ibn al-Jahm Ibn Mu'avviyah Ibn 
'Amir Ibn al-Hari^ Ibn Mu'awiyah Ibn Thavvr Ibn Murattı'* belonged 
to the tribe of Kindah {al-Kindi). 

Thawr Ibn Muratt' vvas the person who bore the appellation of 
Kindah. Great differences subsist betvveen the genealogies given as 
those of Şhurayh, but the preceding is the most correct of any. This 
eminent Tabi'i came ihto the vvorld before the promulgation of 
Islamism, and vvas appointed qadi of Kufah by 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab. 
He fiUed that post seventy-five years, vvith only one interruption, at 
the period of Ibn al-Zubayr's revolt, vvhen he obtained the 
authorisation of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf to discontinue his Services, and 
did not judge in any cause tili three years after, on the death of Ibn 
al-Zubayr. Gifted vvith deep intelligence, penetration, knovvledge, 
)udgement, and great skill in distinguishing right from vvrong, he vvas 
the ablest qadi of the age; it is even stated by Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, that 
he possessed considerable talent as a poet. He vvas one of the fopx 
persons vvho vvere called the smooth-faced chiefs (al-Sadat al-Tuls); the 
other vvere "Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, Qays Ibn Sa'd Ibn 'Ubadah^ 


1 In my Dnuan d’Amra U-Kais, page 1, this name is incortectly 
transcribed Murii'.' 

2 Abu 'Abd Allah Qays Ibn Sa'd Ibn 'Ubadan Ibn Daylam vvas placed 
by his father in ıhe service of the Pıophet, and merited, by his generous 
character and bıavery, the honour of being admitied into his master's 

(Contd.. on next page) 
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and al-Ahnaf Ibn Qays, he whose prudence bccame proverbial^. 
Şhurayh was much inclined to pleasantry; 'Abi Ibn Artah wcnl to 
his house One day, and the foUovving dialogue ensued: "VVhere are 
you qadi? may God direct you!" 'T am betvveen you and the wall." 
"Listen to me." "l can hear very vvell."- 'T am a native of Syria." 
It is a distant land." "And I have married a wife from your country." 
"May you Jive happily and have many children." "And I wanted to 
take her on a joumey." "Each man has the best right över his ovvn 
family." "But I engaged not to remove her from native place," 
"Engagements are binding."* "Judge then betvveen us." "l have 
already done so." "And against vvhom have you given it?" "Against 
your mother's son." "On vvhose evidence?" "On the evidence of your 
matemal aunt's sister's son." 

It is related that (the Khalift 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib vvent before the 
qadi Şhurayh vvith a tributary subject® who vvas his adverse party 
in a suity; when he entered, Şhurayh stood up (to salute hım), on 
vvhich he said: 'This is the first time you ever did vvrong." He then 
leant back against the vvall, observing that if his adversary had been 
a Müslim, he vvould have sat dovvn by his side. It is also stated that 
'Ali önce convened a meeting of the Qur'an-readers in the court of 
the mosque; vvhen they vvere assembled, he told thern that he should 
soon quit them, and began to question them on different points. 
During all the time, Şhurayh kept silent, tül 'Ali at length asked his 
opinion. VVhen the consultation vvas över, 'Ali addressed him in these 
terms: "You may go; you are the most excellent of men;" or by 
another relation, "You are the most excellent of Arabs." ^urayh took 
a vvife in the tribe of Tamin, vvhose name vvas 21aynnab. Being önce 
displeased vvith her, he beat her, but aftervvards repented of his 
conduct and pronounced these verses: 


famUiarity and of bearing his Standard in some of his campaigns. He vvas 
appointed governor of Egypt by ıhe Khalif 'Ali, A.H. 37 (A.D. 657), but a 
fevv months aftervvards he lost his place though the machinations of 
Mu'avviyah (see Abu '1-Fida's Amıats. year 36). He fought under 'Ali against 
the Khariiiles at ai-Nahrawan, and against the Syrians commanded by 
Mu'avviyah, at Siffin. İn the year 41 he led the van of al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali's army 
at al-Mada'in, and when that prince acknovvledged the authorily of Mu'avviyah, 
he foUovved his example and then returned to Madinah, vvhere he finished 
his days, A.H. 39 (A.D. 678-9).-(Abu 'l-Mahasin's Nujum and al-Bahr al- 
Zakhkhar.) 

3 The life of al-Dahhak Ibn Qays, surnamed al-Ahnaf, vvili be found 
in this volüme. 

4 This is a common proverb. See Frej/tag's Meidani, tom I. p. 669. 

5 In Arabic dhimmr, see No. 117, note 2. 
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'T have seen men beat their wives; may my right hand be dried 
up on the day in vvhich I again strike Zaynab. Shall I strike her 
when she has committed no fault?. It would not be just in me 
to strike the guiltless. Zaynab is the sun, and the rest of vvomen 
are stars; vvhen she appears not one them is seen.'. 

Such is the manner in vvhich this anecdote is related by {Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih) the author of the 'Iqd. It is related that Ziyad Ibn Abih* vvrote 
these words to (the Khalif) Mu'avvyah Commander of the faithful! My 
left hand holds 'Iraq in submission unto you, and my right is 
unoccuped and vvaits to be employed in your service; appoint me 
therefore govemor of Hijaz. "This request having reached the ears 
of 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Umar,^ who was residing at Makkah, he exclaimed: 
"O God! vvithhold from us the right hand of Ziyad." A pestiienticd 
svveiling immediately broke out on it, and the assembled physicians 
having advised amputation, Ziyad called in Şhurayh and consulted 
him on the lavvfulness of such an operation; Şhurayh retumed this 
ansvver; "God's bounty tovvards you has a certain measure, and your 
life a fİKcd ümit: if you are to live longer in this vvorld, I should not 
vvish to see you vvithout a right hand®; and if the time of your death 
be now come, you will have to say, vvhen asked by thy Lord hovv 
you lost your hand; Tt vvas through dislike of meeting thee, and to 
avoid vvhat thou hadst predestined," Ziyad died that day, and his 
enemies having then reproached Şhurayh vvith preventing his hand 
from being cut off, they received from him this ansvver "He asked 
counsel from me, and he vvhose counsel is asked should act vvith 
sincerity; vvere it not so, I should have vvished his hand to be cut 
off one day, and his foot another, and then every limb of his body, 
day by day." The qadi Şhurayh died A.H. 87 (A.D. 706); at the age 
of one hundred years; but other accounts place his death in the years 
82, 78, 80, 79, and 76 at the age of one hundred and tvventy years, 
or of one hundred and eight. Kindi is the relative adjective derive 
from Kindah, vvhich vvas the sumamc of Thavvr Ibn Muratti' Ibn Malik 
Ibn Zayd Ibn Kahlan. Some say that Thavvr vvas the son of 'Ufayr 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn Murrah Ibn Udad: he received the name of 
Kindah" because he had been ungrateful (Kanada) for his father's 
kindness.’ 


6 See No. 141, nole 9. 

7 See note (1), No. 249. 

8 Amputation of the hand vvas the punishment inflicted on theives. 

9 The Qffmus says, that Kindah vvas so called becaused he had 
been ungrateful for his fathers's kindness and vvent to live vvith his matemal 
uncles. 
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275 THE QADI SHARIK 

Abu 'Abd Allah Şharik al-Nakha'i descended from al-Nakh' by 
the foUovving line; he was the son of 'Abd Allah İbn Abi Şharik al- 
Harith Ibn Aus Ibn al-Harith Ibn al-Adhal.Ibn VVahbil Ibn Sa'd İbn 
al-Malik Ibn al-Nakh'; in the life of İbrahim al-Nakhai (no: 1) will be 
found the rest of the genealogy. Şharik fUled the place of qadi at 
Kufah under the reign of ai-Mahdi, but was deprived of his situation 
by the Khalif Musa al-Hadi. He was a man of leaming and an able 
jurisconsult, shrevvd, acute, and intelligent. During a discussion 
vvhich he had with Mas'ab Ibn "Abd Allah al-Zubayri' in al-Mahdi's 
presence, Mus'ab reproached him vvith depreciating the Khalifs Abu 
Bakr and 'Umar, and received this ansvver; "I do not depreciate your 
ancestor, and yet he was their inferior." In the course of conversation 
vvhich passed at his house conceming {the khalif) Mu'avviyah Ibn Abi 
Sufyan, some person said that he was a man of pruduence: on vvhich 
Şharik observed that he vvho treated the just rights of others vvith 
contempt, and vvaged vvar vvith 'Ali the son of Abu Talib, could not 
be held as such. Another time, a numbcr of students vvent to hear 
Traditions from him, and finding that he smelt of vvine (nabidh), they 
observed that if such an odour came from them, they should be 
ashamed of themselves, to vvhich he replied:" {Y6lt say that) because 
you feel that you might be justly suspected." Having one day göne 
to see al-Mahdi, that Khalif said to him: "I have three proposals to 
make to you, and I shall insist on you according to one of them; 
you must become a qadi,^ or tcach Traditions to my sons and instruct 
them, or eat amorsel vvith me. "Şharik, vvho had not as yet acted 
as qadi, reflected for sometime, and then ansvvered that of the three 
things, eating a morsel vvould be the easiest on his consdence. Al- 
Mahdi then told him to sit dovvn, and called in his cook, he ordered 
him to prepare a number of dishes and, the rest, marrovv coagulated 
vvith sugar-candy and honey. VVhen this coUation vvas set before 
Şharik, he partook of it, and vvhen he had finished, the cook said 
to al-Mahdi. "By Allah! Commander of the faithful! novv that the 
Sfeaykh has eaten of that, he is undone." "And such vvas in fact the 
case," said {the tvazir) al-FadI Ibn al-”abi' "for after that, the Shavkh 
instructed the Khalif's sons, and taught them the Tradition, and 


1 See note on Mus'ab No. 84. 

2 The aversion of pious MusLuns to fUl the place of qadi has been 
already notified. No. 104. Şharik had another motive for refusing such a post; 
it vvould have been necessary for them to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Umayyides, and to this, as a partisan of '.\lis' family he could not 
conscientiously assens: 
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served under the 'Abbasids in the capacity of qadi. "Sometiıne after 
having received a draft of the (courl) banker for his service; he insisted 
on being paid in coin of fuU vveight, and when the other told him 
that, after ali, {Ihe difference) would not suffice to by him a süit of 
clothes, he answered: "And yet I gave for it something better than 
a süit of clothes; I gave up for it my religious convictions." Al-Hariri 
relates in his Durrat al-Ghaunuas. that Sharik was one day speaking 
of 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib's merits in the presence of a member of the 
Umayyad family vvho used to frequent his sodety, and the latter said: 
"He was indced an cxcellent (rti'am) man." "How," exclaimed Sharik, 
"is it in speaking of 'Ali that il should merely be said. He was an 
excellent man?" The Umayyad remained silent tül Sharik's anger cooled 
and then said. "O Abu 'Abd Allah! did not God say, when speaking 
of himself. And we were able to do this; for it is we who are most (ni'am) 
pcnverful?^ And did he not say of Job, VVe found him a patient person: 
how excellent (ni'am) a servant zoas he! for he was one who frequently tumed 
himself unto us?* "And of Solomon, And he gave unto David, Solomon; 
how exceHent (ni'am) a servant'.^ Who then not be satisfied at 'Ali's being 
spoken of in the same terms which God was pleased to apply to 
himself and to his prophets?" Sheuik then perceived his mistake and 
conceived for the Umayyad a higher esteem than ever. As qadi, he 
judged with strict equity and was almost always in the right. He had 
an ansvver ready.. on every occasion; being asked his opinion 
conceming a man vVho intended, at moming prayer, to say the qunut^ 
before making ruku's/ but vvho did not say it tül after, he replied: 
"That man intended to do vvrong, but did right." He was bom at 
Bukhara, A.H. 95 (A.D. 713-4); he fiUed the p>ost of qadi at Kufah 
and aftervvards at al-Ahwaz, and died at the former place on 
Saturday, the first of ^u'l-Qa'dah, A.H. 177 (Febrary, A.D. 974). 
Khalifah Ibn Khayyat mentions that his death occured in the year 
177 or 178. Harun al-Raşhid was then at Hirah, and went to say the 
funeral service över him, but finding on his arrival that it had been 
already performed, he retumed back. "Nakha'i is derived from al- 
NaW, vvhich is the name of great branch of the tribe of Madhhii;" 


3 Qur’ttn, sur. 77, v. 23. 

4 tbid, sur. 38, v. 44. 

5 tbid, sur. 38, 29. 

6 See page 143, note on qunut. 

7 The form of prayer consists of a number of ruku's or incUnations 

of the body, accompanied with certain pious invocations. See Lan'e Modem 
Egyplians, vol. I. p. 86, and D, Ohssons's Tab. gen del'Emp. Olhom lom. ü. 
p. 82. 
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so I find it stated by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Jamharat al-Nisab, and I have 
read in another copy (o/ the same work) that Ibn Abi Şharik, Sharik’s 
ancestor, was named Avvs, and that he was son to al-Harith Ibn 
Wahbi (fl genealogy different from that giıvn above). God best knovvs the 
truth. 


»276 SHAQIQ AL-BALKHI 

Abu 'Ali Ibn İbrahim al-Balkhi. One of the Shavkhs of Khurasan. 
was very eIoquent about tazvakkul (trust in God) and used to praise 
it vehementiy. He lived in the company of İbrahim Ibn Adham and 
acquired (the principles of) the Tari<jah from him, and he was 
(spiritual) guide of Hatim al-Asamm (the DeaO- He visited the land 
of the Turks for trading, in his youth. He entered their temple and 
said to a savant; "Verily, vvhatever you are doing is false. For this 
creation there is a Creator and there is none Uke Him; He makes 
provisions for ali." The other replied; "Your actions do not 
correspond vvith your statements". 5haqiq said; "How?" He said you 
believe that there is a Creator, omnipotent, and you have travelled 
to this place in search of your provision. "Şhaqiq stated; 'This remark 
of the Türk was the cause of my abstainenece." Then he retired and 
gave in alms vvhatever he possessed and engaged himself in the 
pursuit of knovvledge. 

He died in the year A.H. 153 (A. D. 774) Ibn al-Jawzi has noticed 
him al-Shudhur al-'Uqud. 


277 SHUHDAH AL-KATIBAH BINT AL-IBARI 

Şhuhdah Bint (daughfer of) Abi Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Fara; Ibn 
'Umar al-Ibari, sumamed Fakhr al-Nisa {glory ofmomen) and al-Katibah 
{Ihe femal scribe,) sprang from a family established at Dinavvar; but 
she herself wa bom and died at Ba gh dad. By her leaming she 
a(quired an exlensive reputation and ranked among the first scholars 
oi the age; she vvrote a beautiful hand and instructed great numbers 


* This notice İs neither to be found in the autogıaph nor in de Slane's 
edition. It is inciuded in 8ubsequent editions."Ed. 
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İn the traditions, which she had received from the highest authorities: 
thus connecüng the traditionsists of the rising generation with those 
of the past. She died on the aftemoon of Sunday, the 13th of 
Muharram, A.H. 574 Guty» A.D. 1178), aged upvvards of ninety years, 
and was interred in the cemetry outside the Abzar’ Gate. Ibari is 
derived from ibar, the plural of ibra (needle,) vvhich is the name of 
the instrument used in sewing. The person who bore this sumame 
must have made or sold needJes. Dinawar is a town in Jibal {Persian 
Iraq) Dinaıvari, the sumame derived from it has been bomc by many 
leamed men. Abu al-Sa'd al-Santani says that this name is 
pronounced Daynaıvar, but Dinarvar is preferable^. Her father, Abu 
Nasr Ahmad died at Baehdad on Saturday, the 23rd of first Jumada, 
A.H. 506 (November, A.D. 1112*) and was interred at the Abzar Gate. 
Ibn al-Najjar says in his History of Baehdad. speaking of AbuT-Hasan 
■'Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Durayni, who is better knovvn by 
the name of Thiqat al-Dawlat^ al-Anbari (al—Durayni) was a man of 
eminent rank and a favourite of the khalif al-Muktafi (li amriilah;) he 
possessed some instruction and had a talent for poetry. He built a 
coUege for Shafi'is on the bcink of the Tigris, at the gate of al-Azj, 
and erected close by it a convent for (ribai) Sufis; on these tvvo 
establishments he settied a handsome property. He studied the 
Traditions, for al-Sam'ani says that he served (as a domeslic and pupil) 
of Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj al-Ibari and received from him his 
daughter Şhuhdah al-Katibah in marriage. He then rose in the vvorld 
tili he became the favourite of al-Muktafi. His birth took place A.H. 
475 (A.D. 1082-3) and his death A.H. 549 on Tuesday the 16th of 
Sha'ban October, (A.D.** 1154). He was interred in the court of his 
house situated in the square before the principal mosque, but on the 
death of his vvife Şhuhdah, in the month of Muharram, A.H. 574 
his body was removed to the Abraz cemetery, and interred, (near 
her) close to the Tajiyah college." 


278 SHIRKUH IBN SHADHI 

Abu T-Harith Shirkuh Ibn Shadhi Ibn Marvvan, sumamed al-Malik 


• 16 November-Ed. 

1 İn tlıe autograph this name is written as Abraz. 

2 Abu 'l-Feda pronounces (his name Daynaıvar. 

3 Thiqat al-Datvlat is a title of honour, vvhich might be translated: 
devoled to the dynasiy. 

" 26 October-Ed. 
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al-Mansur (thc viclorious Prince) Asad al-Din, Ihe lion of the failh was 
ünde to the sultan Salah al-Din. Some particulars of his life have been 
already given in the life of Şhavvar, who {as we have there said) went 
to Syria, A.H. 559 (A.D. 1163-4) to obtain Nur al-Din's assistance 
against the Franks^. It is stated hovvever by Baha al-Din Ibn Shaddad 
in his History of Salah, al-Din^ that he proceeded to Syria, A.H. 558 
and that ihey Shirkuh and Şhatoar entered Egypt on the 2nd of latter 
Jumada* of the same year. Nur al-Din sent with him a detachment 
of troops under the command of Asad al-Din Shirkuh. but on their 
arrival, Şhavvar acted vvith such duplidty and bad faith, that on the 
7th of Dhul 'Hijjah in the same year, they set out again for Damascus. 
In the month of the first Rabi' Oanuary, A.D.) Shirkuh proceeded 
a second time to Egypt vvith the design, vvhich he had already formed 
during his first expedition of getting that country into his ovvn 
possession. He follovved the road vvhich leads through VVadi '1- 
Ghizlan^ and appeared before Itfih.^ In this expedition he fought the 
celebrated battie of al-Babayn near 'Işhmunayn^ Salah al-Din who 
accompanied him then entered Alexandria, vvhere he fortified himself, 
and had to sustain a siege against Şhavvar and the Egyptian army. 
Asad al-Din Şhyikuh, vvho had marched into Upper Egypt, then 
rctumed and halted at BUbays, vvhere he made a peace vvith the 
Egyptians. Boing there joined by Salah al-Din, vvhom they escorted 
to him across the country, he vvitivdrevv into Syria. In the year 564 
the Franks took Bilbays and massacred the inhabitants, on vvhich the 
people of Egypt sent to Şhirkuh for assistance, promismg to accept 
vvhatever conditions he might propose. Encouraged by their 
favourable disposition, he entered Egypt in the month of the first 
Rabi' of the above year December, A.D. 1168 and delivered them from 
the Franks. Şhavvar then formed the design of Shirkuh and his 
prindpal officers, but they antidpated his project by putting him to 
death, as vve have already related no. 271; Shirkuh vvas then raised 
to the vvazirat on VVednesday, the 17th of the latter Rabi'A.H. 564; 
he filled that post tvvo months and five days vvhen he died suddenly 


1 Consult Abu '1-Fida's Annal, and Reinaud's Exlrails d'autettrs arabes 
relalifs eux Croisades 

2 Saladini vita et res gestea, p. 30. 

• 8 May 1162 A.D.-Ed. 

3 I have not been able to determine the precise position of VVadi 'l- 
Ghizhn, or Gazelle Valley. It Ues probably betvveen Atfıh and Suez. 

4 Atfih is situated on the Nile, above Cairo. 

5 In this battie he defeated the combined army of the Franks and 
Egyptians. 
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at CaiTO, on Saturday the 28th ot, according to al-Rawhi, on Sunday 
the 23rd'® of the latter Junnada 564 (March, A.D. 1169). He vvas buried 
in that City, but afterwards, his body vvas conveyed to, Madinah, in 
pursuance to his last vvishes. Salah al-din vvas his successor. Ibn 
Shaddad says in his History: "Asad al-Din vvas a great eater, and 
extremely fond of the coarsest kinds of animal food; this subjected 
him to indigestions and cholics, from vvhich he did not recover 
vvithout suffering severely; and he died from a sharp attack of this 
kind vvhich vvas foUovved by a violent quinsy. He left an only son, 
nemed Naşir al-Din Muhammad, and sumamed al-Malik al-Qahir (the 
powerful prince). In the month of Rajab vvhich follovved Shirkuh's 
death, his family vvere deprived of Emessa, vvhich vvas taken from 
them by Nur al-Din; but Salah 2 d-Din, on obtaining possession of 
Syria, restored it to Naşir al-Din, vvho continued to hold it tili his 
death, vvhich took place on the 9th of Dhu'l Hijjah, A.H. 581 March, 
A.D. 1186. His body vvas taken to Damascus by his wife and cousin, 
Sitt al-Sham. the daughter of Ayyub, vvho interrcd it necir the tomb 
of her brother Shams al-Davvlat Turan Sbeıh vvhose life has been 
given, no. 126, in the funeral chapel erected by her in the coUege 
vvhich she had founded outside the dty. The govemment of Emessa 
passed to his son (who was named after his grandfather) Asad al-Din, 
Shirkuh. This prince vvas bom A.H. 637 (A.D. 1173-4) and died at 
Emessa on Tuesday, the 19th of Rajab, A.H. 637 (February, A.D. 
1240); he vvas interred in a funeral chapel vvithin the dty vvalls.* 
(Besides Emessa, he possessed Rahabal, Tadmur (Palmyra and Maksin 
in the province of al- Kh abur^. He left a number of children and vvas 
succeeded by his son al-Malik al-Mansur (the mctorious prince) Naşir 
al-EHn, the Champion of the faith) İbrahim, vvho remained in possession 
of the govemment tiU his death, vvhich took place at Nayrab® in the 
Ghutae’ of Damascus, on Friday, the lOth of Safar, A.H. 644 (Jutıe, 
A.D. 1246). His body vvas bome to Emessa and interred in the 
mosque of al-Khidr*® vvhich is situated to the south of the dty. His 


6 Saladini vita, p. 34. 

* From 'Besides' to end not in the autograph.—Ed. 

7 Al-Khabur is a river in Mesopolamia. 

8 Najrrab is situated at half a parasang from Damascus, in the midst 
of gardens.-fMarasûf). 

9 The Ghutah is the name given to the cultivated country around 
Damascus. 

10 Khidr is considered by the Muslims as one of the ancient patriarchs 
and pıophets. He is the tutelary saint of tıaveUers on land, as EUas is of 
voyagers. These two meet önce a year at Makkah during the pUgrimage. See 
Reinaud's Monuments Arabes, Persons et Turcs, tom. 1 p. 169. 
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son, al-Malik al-Ashraf {the most noble prince) Muzaffar al-Dawlat {Ihe 
victory of the empire) Abu 'I-Fath Musa succeeded to the throne. VVhen 
I was in Damascus, tovvares the end of the year 661 Crtober-A.D. 
1263 this prince informed me that he was bom in the year of the 
defeat sustained by the Khvvarazmites in the land of Rum’* and that 
his father was retuming from it vvith the troops when he received 
inteUigence of the birth of a son; that battie was fought in the month 
of Ramadan, A.H. 627 (July-August, A.D. 1230) as we have stated 
in the life of al-Malik al-Aşhraf, Musa İbn al-'Adil, where we have 
given some account of it. He related to mc also that when his father 
received this pleasing news, he said to al-Malik al-Ashraf Ibn al-'AdU: 
"My lord. Ya AMwand, the number of your slaves is increased by 
One." On this the prince ordered the child *^0 be called after himself, 
Al-Malik al-Aşhraf Musa, the son of al-Mansur, died at Emessa on 
Friday, the lOth of Safar, A.H. 662 (December, A.D. 1263)* and was 
interred near the tomb of his grandfather Asad al-Din Shirkuh, inside 
the City; his birth may by placed by approximation in the month of 
Şhavvvval, 627 (August-September, A.D. 1230) Shirkuh is a Persian 
vvord, and signifies the lion of the mountain; shir means lion, and kuh, 
mountain. In the year 555 (A.D. 1162) Shirkuh set out from Damascus 
for the pilgrimage to Makkah, and took the road leading througn 
Tayma and Hunayn; that same year Zayn al-Din 'Aü Ibn Baktikin set 
out v/ith the same intention, and proceeded thither by the road of 
the 'Iraq pilgrim-caravan; the two princes met-at al-HuIayfah.’^ 


11 In A.H. 627 Jalal al-Din, prince of Khwarazm, took the City of Khalat 

iîli. in which he committed every excess; but al Malik al-Ashraf. the 

former sovereign of the place, pined his troops to those of 'Ala al-Din 
Kayqubad Ibn Kavkhusru, prince of Rum, and assisted by the Syrians under 
the command of Siwash. he marched against the Khavvarazmites, defealed 
them completely and retook “he city.-(Abu '1-Fida'a Annals' Price's Retrospecl, 
t II. p. 415. Abu '1-Faraj, translation, p. 306. Al-Yafi'is Annals.) 

• 14 December.-Ed. 

12 Hulayfah, or Dh u Hulayfah is a viUage sU or seven mils from Ma 

dinah. II may by seen that I read «JL-UJİ; and not 

as in the printed text and the manuscripls. This passage and the history of 
Shirkuh's descendants is not to be found in the aulograph MS. 
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279 ABU 'UMAR AL-JARMI 

Abu 'Umar Salih Ibn Ishaq al-Jarmi was a juriaconsult, a leamed 
granunariatt, and a philologer. Having left Basrah, his native place^ 
he proceeded to Baehdad, where he studied under al-Akhfash and 
others; he met there also Yunus Ibn Habib, but did not see Sibavvayh. 
In philology he had four masters Abu 'Ubaydah, Abu Zayd al-Ansari, 
al-Asma'i, and their contemporaries. He was religious, devout, 
exemplary in his life, and orthodox in his belief. He taught the 
traditions, and composed a good grammatical treatise, which was 
entitled al-Farkh (the chicken.) because it was hatched from Sibawayh's 
great vvork, the Kitab. VVhen at Baghdad he had discussions with al- 
Farra. Abu *1 'Abbas al-Mubarrad relates as follows; Abu' Umar al- 
Jarmi told me that he had read through the Diıoan of the Hudhaylites 
under al-Asma'i, who surpassed Abu 'Ubaydah by his superior 
acquaintance with that vvork; and he mentioned to me that on 
finishing, al-Asma'i said to him: 'O Abu 'Umar; if a member of the 
tribe of Hu^ayl happen to be neither a pıoet, nor an archer, nor 
a runner, there is no good in him. Speaking also of this passage of 
the Cur'an: And folUm not that lohereof thou hast no knonvledge} he said 
to me; "Say not, I have heard When you did not hear, or I have seen 
vvhen you did not see, nor I have knoum, when you did not know; 
for the heeuing, the sight, and the heart shall ali be subjects on vvhich 
thou vvilt have to ansvver before God" Al-Mubarrad said also; "None 
knew better than al-Jarmi the Kitab of Sibavvayh; and it was under 
him that the great majority studied. He vvas deeply leamed in 
philology, and knevv by heart many iUustrative passages and the 
subject; he vvrote also some vvorks of an original cast, and he held 
a high rank as a traditionist aııd historian. He is the author of a fine 
vvork on the life of Muhamntad Kitab fi 'l-Siyar, a treatise on the forms 
of verbs and nour«,^ another on prosody, an abridgment of grammar, 
and an explanation of the difficulties in the vcrses quoted by 
Sibavvayh (in his grammatical work, the Kitab). The hafiz Abu Nu'aym 
mentions him in the history of Isbahan. Al-Jarmi died A.H. 225 A.D. 
832-40. The relative adjective Jarmi is derived from jarm‘, there vvere 


1 Qur'an, sur. 17, v. 38. 

2 See Hajji ^alifah. No. 31. 
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a number of tribes so called, but I know not which of them it «vas 
that gave its name to this Abu 'Umar. He did not belong to the tribe, 
but had dwelt with them for a time, whence his appellation of al- 
Jarmi. I have since found in the Fihrist^ a work composed by Abu 
'I-Faraj Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, who is generally knovm by the name 
of Ibn Abi Ya'qub aI-WaiTaq (tht copyist) al-Nadim al-Baghdadi that 
Abu umar was a mavala to the tribe of Jarm Ibn Rabban and al-Sam'ani 
says in his genealogical vvork that Rabban was the son of 'Imran, 
the son of Aihaf, the son of Quda'ah, the progenitor of a well knovvn 
tribe. It has been stated, hovvever, that Abu 'Umar was mavala to the 
tribe of Bajilah, a branch of vvhich bears the name of Jarm Ibn 
'Alqamah Ibn Anmar. God alone knoweth the truth. VVhat a well- 
tumed satire Ziyad al-A'jam^ has directed against the tribe of Jarm, 
where he says: 

"Jarm forced me to give him somc juice of the vine; and who 
is Jarm? and what is that juice? He never drank it when it was 
permitted: never, as long as there was a market^ did it mount to his 
head. But when its use was forbidden by a divine revelation, the man 
of that tribe is never sober." 

In these verses, he names the wine, metaphorically, the juice of 
the vine, for a reason too long to be explained, but the sum of vvhat 
the commentators say is that he called it so from its gliding smoothly 
(insiyaq) down the throat. 


280 SALİH IBN MIRDAS 

Abu Ali Salih Ibn Mirdas sumamed Asad al-Dawlat, tion of the 
empire, belonged to the tribe of KiJab, his father Mirdas being the 
son of Idris Ibn Naşir Ibn Humayd Ibn Müdrik Ibn Shaddad Ibn 


3 I have given a short account of this ancienl and ctırious vvork in 
the Jouniat Asistujue for December, 1839, page 521. 

4 The poet Abu Amamah Ziyad Ibn Sulaym, a mavala to the tribe of 
'Abd Qays, and surnamed al-A'jam (the foreigner) on account of certain faults 
in his pronunciation of Arabic, accompanied Abu Musa al-Ash'ari to the siege 
of Istakhar, vvhich City vvas taken, according to al-Dhahabi. MS. No. 626, fol. 
158, in the year 28 (A.D. 648-9). He vvas present at Hisham Ibn 'Abd al-Malik's 
death. vvhich took place at Rusafah A.H. 123. The year of his ovvn death is 
not given.-(Al-Suyuti's Sharh Shauıahiıi al-Murhni. MS. No. 1238, fol. 51.) 

5 The poet means that they preferred sellig their vvino »o drinking it. 
or else that they vvere too avaricious to lay out their money on it. 
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'Ubayd Ibn Qays Ibn Rabi'ah Ibn Ka'b Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Bakr 
Ibn Kilab. Kilab was the son of Rabi'ah Ibn 'Amir Ibn Sa'sa'h Ibn 
Muavviyah Ibn Bakr Ibn Hawazin Ibn Mansur Ibn Ikrimah Ibn 
Khasfah* Ibn Qaylan^* Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizar, Ibn Ma'd Ibn 'Adnan, 
Salih Ibn Mirdas (the chief of) a nomadic tribe of Arabs, marched 
against Aleppo, vvhich was then govemed by Murtada '1-Dawlat Ibn 
Lulu al-Jarrahi, who had been a slave to Abu 'l-Fadail Ibn Sa'd al- 
Dawlat Nasr Ibn Sayf al-Dawlat Ibn Hamadan and who now acted 
there as the lieutenant of the Fatimid sovereign of Egypt, al-Zahir Ibn 
al-Hakim al- 'Ubaydi. Intrepid, resolute and powerfully supported by 
the members of his family and tribe, SaUh vvrested Aleppo from the 
hands of Murtada 'l-Davvlat on the 13th of dh u '1-Hijjah A.H. 417 
(January, A.D. 1027) and fixed his residence in the dty, where he 
established a regular administration. Al-Zahir then sent against him 
a numerous army under the command of Amir al-Juyush, general in 
chief, Anushtikin, sumamed al-Dizbiri after I!)izbir Ibn Ruvvaytam^ al- 
Daylami, who was at that time his lieutenant at Damascus, and had 
acquired a high distinction by his activity, courage, and skill in 
military affairs. Salih, being informed of this general’s approach, went 
forth to meet him and gave him battie at al-Uqhuwanah. He lost his 
hfe in this engagement, which took place in the month of the first 
Jumada, A.H. 420 (May-June, A.D. 1029,) or 419 by another account. 
He was the first of the Mirdas dynasty, a series of princes who 
reigned at Aleppo.'* VVe shall make mention of his great-grand-son 
■ Nasr in the Ufe of the poet Abu 1 Fityan Muhammad Ibn Hayyus. 
Al-‘uqhuwanah, a village of Syria, is situated in the govemmcnt of 
Palestine, near Tiberias. There is another village of the same name 
in Hijaz, which was the residence of al-Harith Ibn Khalid Ibn al-'Asi 
Ibn Hişham Ibn al-Mu^ayrah al-Makhzumi® who composed on it 
these verses; 


1 This is the true reading, and not or -- >n the MSS. 

2 The autograph MS. has 

* M.de slane gives Ghaytan and the cairo edidons adds the word - 
ud- (Ibn) before it.—Ed. 

3 İn the autograph this name is vvritten Axatim. 

4 An abridged account of this dynasty, extracled from Kamal al-Din's 
History of Aleppo, has been published in Latin By M.).). Mueller, 1829. Bonn. 

5 Hari^ fils de Khalid Elmakhzoumi, poete distingue parmi les 
Coraychites, etait petait petir fUe de cet Elassi, qui, ayant perdu toute sa 
fortune au jue contre contre Aboulahab, öncel de Mahomet, avait ensuite joue 
et perdue sa liberate. Harith cultUe presque exclusivement le fenere erotique. 
İt florissait sous les Omeyades, et fut gouvemeur de la Makka pour le calife 
Abdelmalik fils de Merwan. It etait amoureux Ad'yche fille de Talha et la 
celabrait dans ses vers • (Aghani, t. I. f. 200 v.) M. Caussin de Perceual. 
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Teli him vvho asks vvhere we reşide, that "Uqhuwanah is our 
abode and well it suits us. We here enjoy a lift of püre felicity, 
untroubled by calunuıy, and misfortune affIicts us no longer. 


281 SA'ID THE PHILOLOGER 

Abu '1-Ala Sa'id Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Isa al-Raba'i,' a native of 
Baehdad and philologer, is the author of the work entiUed Kitab al- 
Fusus, Book of Mottoes or Texts. Having made his studies in the East 
under Abu Sa'id al-Sirafi (see no. 156), Abu Ali al-Farisi (no. 157) 
and Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi (no. 198), he passed into Spain about 
the year 380/A.D. 990 in the reign of Hisham al-Mu'wayyad Ibn al- 
Hakam, whose minister al-Mansur Ibn Abi 'Amir then held the 
direction of the govemment. Sa'id was bom in the province of Mosul, 
but had removed from thence to Baghdad. He was leamed in 
philology, skilled in general literatüre and history, prompt in his 
repartee, an able poet, and an agreeable and instructive companion, 
By these talens he captivated the attention of al-Mansur, and was 
treated by him vvith extreme favour and liberality; notwithstanding 
vvhich, he alvvays found good pret''xt for asking more money, and 
good reason for obtaining it. He composed for al-Mansur the work 
entitled al-Fusus, in which he adopted the plan follovved by Abu 'Ali 
al-Qali in his Amali.^ He received from his patron, in retum, a 
recompense of five thousand dinars, but his book was rejected by 
the public on account of the false statements vvhich it vvas suspected 
to contain. Having göne to the dty of Denia, he vvent to a public 
audience gjven by 2 Ü-Muwaffaq Mujahid al-'Amiri^ the govemor,<ımong 
the number present vvas a philologer named Ba shsh ar, a blind man, 
vvho (being informed that Sa'id was there) asked permission from 
Mujahid to rally the nevv-comer, and though the prince advised him 
not to attack a person vvho vvas so prompt in his repartees, he vvould 
not renounce his project but cried out; "Abu 'l-'Ala!" "At your 
service." replied Sa'id. "What does the vvord jaranful signify in the 
dialect of the Desert A'^abs?" Sa'id, vvho knevv that he himself had 
invented the vvord and that it did not really exist in the languagc. 


1 Al-Raba'i means descended from Rabi'ah, bul as a number of Arabic 
Iribes bore this name, I am unable to indicale that to vvhich Sa'id belonged. 

2 See No. 94, note Amali. 

3 See no. 123, note or Mujahid. 
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remained silent for somctime, and thcn replied, bul vvithout any 
equivocation or periphrase: The jaranful is one who has commerce 
wilh blind men's wives and not vvith other vvomen: and the jaranful 
is no ionger a jaranful vvhen he quits them for others.* Ba shsh ar. on 
hearing this, was covered with shame and confusion, vvhilst cvcry 
persons preseni burst into laughter. Mujahid then said to him, I told 
you to abstain, but you vvould not take advice." Sa'id died A.H. 417/ 
A.D. 1026-7 in Sicily.* Al-Mansur at length discovered the falsehood 
of Sa'id as a transmitter of orai information, and being told that the 
conlents of the Fusus werc forged, he threvv it into the river, on vvhich 
a contemporary poet said; 

The Fusus sinks in the sea so does every thing heavy. 

To vvhich Sa'id replied (in the same rhyme and measure). 

The Fusus has retumed to its element; it is from the bottom of 
the sea that pearis, fusus, arc taken. 

To avoid prolbdty, we shall abstain from relating any of the 
numerous anecdotes told of his ready vvit in replying to questions 
calculated to embarrass him. 


282 SAYF AL-DAWLAT SADAQAH AL-ASADI 

Abu '1 Haşan Sadaqah Nashirl al-Asadi (member of the tribe of 
Naşhirah, a branch of that of Asad,) and sumamcd Sayf al-Davvlat Fakhr 
al-Din {sword of the empire, glory of the faith), was the son of Baha al- 
Davvlat Abu Kamil Mansur Ibn 'Ali Ibn Mazyad. He vvas lord of al- 
Hallah al-Sayfiyah and vvas generally knovvn by the denomination of 
the king of the Arabs. Povverful, enterprising, and formidable to the 
neighbouring princes, he dared to thvvart the projects of the Saljuq 
Muhammad Ibn Malikshah Ibn /Vlp Al-Arsalan; and his resistance led 
to a vvar. The tvvo armies met near al-Nu'maniyah* on Friday, the 


4 This is not very inteUigible. 

5 According to al-Humaydi, cited by Ibn Başhkuvval in his Silat, Sa'id 
had fctired to Sicily dufing the troubles in Spain. 

l Al-Nu'maniyah lay half way betvveen Wasit and Baehdad. on the 
bank of the Ttghs. {MerasÜ.) 
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29th of the latter Jumada* some say on thc 20th of Rajab*’ A.H. 501 
Feb.,/A.D. 1108 and, in the action which ensued, Sadaqah lost his 
life.^ His head was bome to Baghdad. İzz al-Din 'Ali Ibn al-Athir 
says, in his coırcctions on ahSam'ani's work, the Ansab, that Sadaqah 
was slain in the year 500: God knows best the truth. It was for this 
prince that the şharif Abu Ya'la Muhanunad Ibn al-Habbariyah, whose 
life vviU be found farther on, composed his metrical treatise entitled 
al-Sadih wa 'l-Baghim. His fathcr, Abu Kamil Mansur died tovvards the 
end of the first Rabi' A.H. 479, beginning of July A.D. 1086. His 
grandfather, Abu 'l-A'gharr Dubays,*** sumamed Nur al-Dawlat (light 
of the State,) died on the eve of Sunday, the lOth Shawwal. A.H. 473 
(March, A.D. 1081) or 474”** after a rule of sixty-seven years; in the 
year 408 when he commenced his reign, he was only fourteen years 
of age. 'Ali Ibn Mazyad, Sadaqah's great-grandfather, died A.H. 408 
(A.D. 1017-8). We have already given the life of Dubays, the son of 
Sadaqah {page 504.) Al-HiUah a tovvn in lraq between Baghdad and 
Kufah is situated on the Eurphrates, ın the territory of Kufah; 
it was founded in the year 495 (A.D. 1101-2) by Sayf 
ad-Dawlat Sadaqah, whose life we have just given, and was named 
al-Saypyah, after him,^ al-Nu'maniyah is a city lying betwe€n al-HiUah 
and VVasit. 


283 AL-AHNAF IBN QAYS 

Abu Bahr al-Dahhak Ibn Qays* Ibn Mu'avdyah Ibn Husayn Ibn 


* 14 February.—Ed. 

•• 6 March.—Ed. 

2 For a fuU account of these evenis, see the selection from İbrt al-Athir 
in the first vol. of the Eılraits des historiens arabes relatifs aux Croitsades; a 
coUection now publishing by the Academic des Inscriptuıns el Belks-Lelteres. See 
also Abu 'I-Fida's Annals, year 601. 

••• M.de Sane gives Abu '1-V'azr. Ed. 

Acrording to Edward Mahler's calculations Sunday fell on 7 Shawwal 
(21 March)-Ed. 

3 There were a number of places in 'ljaq which bore the name of Hillah 
(statüm). 

1 This al-Dahhak Ibn Qays is a different person from the al-Dahhak 

(Contd.. on the next page) 
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'Ubadah Ibn al-Nazal Ibn Murrah Ibn 'Ubayd Ibn al-Harith Ibn 'Amr 
Ibn Ka'b Ibn Sa'd Ibn Zayd Manat Ibn Tamim, sumamed al-Tamimi, 
was generally knovvn by the appellation of al-Ahnaf {club-foot): it was 
he whosc prudencc became proverbial. Some say that his real name 
was Sakhr. His ancestor al-Harith bore the sumame of Muqa'is. Al- 
Ahnaf was One of the principal Tabi'is and had been a contemporary 
of the Prophet, but did not serve under him. The hafiz Abu Nu'aym 
mentions him in the History of Isbahan, and Ibn Qutaybah speaks 
of hım in the Kilab al-Ma'arif in these terms: "When the Prophet vvent 
to the tribe of Tamim inviting them to embrace Islamism, al-Ahnaf 
was among them. As they did not consent to become Muhamad's 
foliovvers al-Ahnaf said to them: 'He verily invites you to adopt what 
is honourable for the character and forbids you what is disgraceful 
to it; become therefore Muslims!" He then professed Isla'.iism, but 
did not go to see the Prophet; hovvever, he visited aftervvards the 
Jçhalif 'Umar. 'Torm that time he held a hight r 2 mk among the Tabi'is, 
being the chief of his tribe, and possessing a great reputation for 
intelligence, acuteness, leaming, and prudence. He related Traditions 
on the authority of (the Khalifs) 'Umar, 'Uthman, and 'Ali, and his 
own authority was rited for some Traditions by al-Hasan al-Basri. At 
the battie of Siffin he fought on the side of 'Ali, but he stayed avvay 
from the battie of the Camel and joined neither party. İn the reigns 
of 'Umar and 'Uthman. he had been present at some of the conquests 
made by the Musline in Khurasan. When the authority of Mu'awiyah 
was solidly established, ,al-Ahnaf vvent one day into his presence: "By 
Allah!" said the khalif. "never tül the day of judgment shall I cali 
to mind the battie of Şifin, vvithout feeling my heart glovv vvith anger." 
"By Allah!" replied al-Ahnaf, "We have stili in our bosoms those 
hearts vvhich detested you, and we stili bear in our scabbard the 
svvords vvith vvhich vve fought you; if you advance an inch tovvards 
vvar, vve shall advance a foot, and if you vvalk to (give us) battie, vve 
shall run to meet you!" He then rose up and vvithdrevv. A sister of 
Mu'avviyah, vvho had heard the conversation from behind the 
tapestry, then asked him vvho vvas the person vvho had used such 
threatening language, and Mu'avviyah ansvvered: that is the man 
vvho, if angered, has one hundred thousand of the tribe of Tamim 
to share his anger, vvithout asking him the reason of it. It is related 


Ibn Qays vvho feU at the battie of Marj Rahit. They were contempoıanes. See 
Reiske's note in the Annals of Abu '1-Feda, lom 1. NO. 168 in vvhich it is 
necessary, hovvever, to rectify a double ertor. !n place of de vU. ann. J27, 
gertls Schaibünlla, read de guo vid. «nn. 67. genfe T™ta, Tamim al-Dahhak'« 
ancestor, vvas son of Murr. son of Udd, son of Tabü^ah and descendant of 
Mudar, but Şhayban sprang from Rabı'ah, Mudar's brother. 
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that when this khalif declared his son Yazid as his successor, he 
seated him in a red^ pavilion, and those who were preseni went up 
successively and saluated Mu'avviyah, after vvhich they bovved 
tovvards his son. One of them having performed this ceremony, 
tumed again to Mu'avviyah, and said: "Convmander of the faithful! 
I am well convinced that had you not confided to him the govemment 
bf the Musüms, you had ruined their affairs." Mu'avviyah then 
addressed al-Ahnaf who was seated in his presence; "what is the 
matter vvith you, Abu Bahr? you say nothing!" "I fear God too much 
to speak a falsehood," replied he, "and I fe^ı^ you too much to speak 
the truth." "VVell," said Mu'avviyah, 'may God revvard you for your 
obedience tovvards him." He then ordered a present of several 
thousand (dirhams) to be given to (the other). VVhen al-Ahnaf vvas 
going out, the same man vvho had spoken to the khalif met him at 
the door, and said: "O, Abu Bahr! I am convinced that, of ali God's 
creatures, this man and his son are the vvorst; but they keep their 
money under bolts and locks, and there is no possible means of 
getting it out but by vvords such as you have heard." "Keep off"! 
replied al-Ahnaf, "a double faced man shall have no favour in the 
sight of God." One of al-Ahnaf's sayings vvas this: "l have follovved 
three rules of conduct vvhich I now mention merely that the man 
of reflection may profit by my example: I never interfered betvveen 
tvvo parties unless invited by them to do so; I never vvent to the door 
of these people," mearung princes, "urüess sent for by them; and 
I never rose from my place to obtain a thing vvhen ali men were 
anxious to possess it." Another of his sayings vvas: "Come! I shall 
point out to you virtues vvhich none can depreciate:^ evenness of 
temper, and the avoiding of vvhat is base. Come! I shall teli you vvhat 
is the vvorst of maladies: a lovv mind and a foul tongue." He also 
said: "The noble man never use deceit; the vvise man never telis a 
lie, and the true believer never backbits. "Better," said he again, 
"better than the treasures vvhich parents heap up for children, better 
than the vvealth left by the dead to the living, is the gratitude of the 
good and the leamed for favours conferred upon them." "Excess in 
laughter," he observed, "drivcs avvay respect; excess in jesting drives 
avvay politeness, and the man is knovvn by the company he keeps." 
Hearing a person say one day that he cared neither for praise nor 
blame, he observed to him: "You repose there, vvhere men of 


2 Red vvas the colour of the 'Umayyads, green that of the 'Alides, and 
black that of the 'Abbasides, Even before the promulgation of Islamism, red 
or scarlet tenits indicated that their possessor vvere princes. See my Diwan 
d' Amro 'l-Kais, p. 8. 

3 Here the Arabic text should run thus: 
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gcnerous minds labour/' He said again: our assemblies avoid thc 

mention of vvomen and of food; I detest the man who is always 
speaking of his belly and of his pleasures; and he vvho avoids food 
even vvhen he wishes for it, provcs by that, the nobclness of his 
mind." The follovving anecdote is told by Hişham Ibn 'Uqbah, the 
brother of the celebrated poet Dhu'l-Rummah: "I saw al-Ahnaf go 
up to some persons who were in discussion about thc price to be 
paid for a man's blood who had been kiUed. He told them to State 
the sum they required, and they asked the double of that fixed bv 
law.^ When they had ceased talking, he said: T myself will give you 
what you ask, but I shall make one observation: Almighty God has 
declared that the price of blood shall be single (not double) and his 
Prophet also has done the same® you are plaintiffs to-day, but to- 
morrow, if you are defendants I fear that your adversaries may 
require from you the same price which you your selvcs have exacted! 
'VVell'! said they, 'reduce it to the usual sum'! On hearing this, he 
praised God with thanks, and rode off. Being asked what was 
prudence, he replied that it consisted in humility joined to patience; 
cmd he used to say, vvhen persons vvere surprised at this mUdness; 
"I have the same feelings as you, but I am patient." He observed 
also that he had derived more help from prudence than from the 
strength of men. 

*"It was Qays Ibn 'Asim al-Minqari." said he, "vvho taught me 
mildness: one of his nephevvs killed a son of his, and the murderer 
vvas brought before him with his hands tied behind his back. 'Why 
frighten the youth'? said he. He then tumed tovvards him and spoke 
thus: 'O, my son! evil is that vvhich thou hast vvrought; thou hast 
lessened the number of thy family, vveakened the strength of thy 
tribe, given joy to thy enemies, and done harm to thy people! Let 
him go; and bear the price of blood to the mother of the victim, for 
she is not of our tribe.' The murderer then retired; and ali this While 
Qays remained seated, and did not even change colour." 

vvhen Ziyad Ibn Abih vvas govemor of Persian and Arabian 'Iraq, 
he treated al-Ahnaf and Harithah Ibn Badr al-Ghudani vvith great 
favour and attention; but the latter vvas so strongiy addicted to 
drinking, that the people of Basrah complained of his conduct to 
21iyad, whom they even reproached for admitting such a drurücard 


4 The legal price of blood, İn the case of murder vvithout preıneditation 
is One hundred camels. 

5 See Mişhkat al-MasabOt, vol. H. p. 866. 

• From 'İt vvas' to 'colouri not in the autograph.-Ed. 
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into his familiarity. To this rcmonstrance Ziyad replied: "How, sirs, 
can I cast off a man who, since I came to İraq, has always ridden 
by my side and yet never struck his stirrup against mine? neither 
did he precede me, so as to have his back tumed tovvards me, nor 
did he remain behind, so that I had to look round after him; in 
summer, he never sat between me and the zcphyr; in vvintcr, he never 
stood betvveen me and the sun, and I never questioned him on any 
Science without thinking it impossible for him to know another so 
well." I have since met with this anecdote in al-Zama khsh ari's Rabi' 
‘l-Ahrar, in the chapter entitled On Intercourse with Females, vvhere it is 
given in precisely the same terms. As for al-Ahnaf, nothing could 
be said against his conduct. When Ziyad died, his son and successor, 
'Ubayd Allah, said to Hari thah : "You must either cease drinking or 
quit me;" "You knovv," replied Hari^ah, "on vvhat terms I lived with 
your father." "As for my father," ansv/ered Ubayd Allah, "he held 
a pre-eminence in vvhich no reproach could rech him; but I am a 
young man, and people will judge of me from those who have 
influence över me: now you make long potations, and I am afraid 
that, vvhen I bid you sit near me, the smell of the wine may be 
thought to come from myself. Give it up then, and be the first of 
those to be admitted into my presence and the last to quit it." To 
this Harithah replied; 'T should not give it up for Him (Cod) vvho 
is abole to do me evil and good; shall I then renounce it to be well 
with you"? "Leave me then, but choose any govemment I have it 
in my povver to give." "Let me have Surraq, for its wine has 
described to me as good, and given me Ram-Hurmuz besides." 
Ubayd Allah granted the request, and harithah proceeded to his 
govemment. VVhilst they escorted him to some distance on his way 
the follovving lines were addressed to him by Anas Ibn Abi Anas® 
Or, according to another statement, by al-Aswad al-Du'ali: 

"Harithah, son of Badr, you now fiil a place of authority; live 
in it like a rat, to vvile and thieve. Despise not the smallest sums 
that you may find; recoUect that your share in the vvealth of lraq 
consists in Surraq. Then rival the tribc of Tamim in riches, for 
riches give a tongue to the most timid of men. Ali people then 
shall praise you; some of them liars, and speaking only to please 
you; the rest sincere in their vvords, but knowing not what they 
say, and incapable of proving that vvhat they utter is true." 


6 Abu SuUyt U.l— Anas Ibn Abl .Anas, a member of the 

Banu Najjar (a family of Madina), was One of Muhammad's Companions and 
fought on his side at the battie of Badr.-{Asma al-Rijal, MS. No. 379). 
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As for al-Ahnaf, he lost 'Ubayd AUah's favour, and persons far 
inferior to him obtained preference. About this time, Tibayed Allah 
assembled the chief men in 'Iraq, and al-Ahnaf among the rest, and 
proceeded vsrith them to Syria, for the purposc of paying their 
salutations to (the Mu'awiyah, On their arrival, TJbayd Allah 

went in to Mu'awiysh, and informed him that the head men of ^raq 
had come. “Bring them in to me," said the khalif. "one by one, and 
according to the degree of estimation in which you hold them." 
'Ubayd Allah obeyed, and the last person whom he introduced was 
al-Ahnaf. Mu'avviyah, vvho knew his merit, and eJvvays treated him 
with the utmost honour on account of his pre-eminence and high 
authority as chief (of the tribe of Tamim), no sooner saw him than he 
exclaimed: "Come here to me, Abu Bahr."^ He then made him sit 
dovvn beside himself, on the same cushion, and naving asked him 
how he was, he entered into conversation vvith him and withdrew 
his attention from the rest of the company. The members of the 
deputation then began to extol 'Ubayd Allah, and express their 
gratitude to the khalif for givdng them such a govemor, but al-Ahnaf 
remained silent. "Why do you not speak, Abu Bahr?" said 
Mu'avviyah, 'Tf I speak," replied al-Ahnaf, 'T must contradict them." 
On this Mu'avviyah, said "Bear ye vvitness that I depose your 
govemor, 'Ubayd Allah; go novv and find a fit person vvhom I may 
appoint in his stead; and at the expiration of three days I shall expect 
your presence." On retiring, some hoped to obtain the govemment 
for themselves, and others for persons vvhom they designated; they 
therefore applied secreüy to the intimate friends of Mu'avviyah, in 
order to procure, through their influence, the accomplishment of 
their respective projects. VVhen the three days vvere göne by, they 
and al-Aimaf vvent to Mu'avviyah, 2 md by his directions they took 
their seats in the audience chamber, according to their ranks as 
before. The j^alif then called al-Ahnaf över to him as usual, and 
after conversing vvith him for sometime, he asked the others the 
result of their deliberation. Each of the deputies then proposed his 
candidate, and made a long speech in his favour. This led to vvarm 
debates and a discussion, during vvhich al-Ahnaf continued silent; 
he had not even spoken a vvord on the subject to any person, the 
three preceding days. "And you, Abu Bahr," said Mu'avviyah, "vvhy 
do you not speak." 'Tf you intend to nominate a member of your 
ovvn family," replied al-Ahnaf, "you vviU not find one equal to 'Ubayd 
Allah, or capable of replacing him; but if you mean to appoint another 
person, then do as you please." VVhilst the sitting lasted, not one 


^ The Khalif here addresset him by his sumame; a mark ol iırtimacy 
and friendship. 
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of those who had extolled TJbayd Allah at their first presentadon, 
ever mendoned his name or asked to have him sent back to them. 
Mu'awiyah, having listened to al-AJınaf's observadons, said to the 
assembly: "Bear vvitness that I restore TJbayd Allah to his 
govemment." On this, they ali repented having proposed any other 
candidate, and Mu'awiyah perccived that, in thanking him for having 
given them such a govemor as 'Ubayd Allah, they had not been 
actuated by any love for him, but that they merely acted in the usual 
way men do vvhen speaking of person under whose authority they 
are placed. The depudes having retired, Mu'avviyah, took TJbayd 
Allah in private, and said to him: "Hovv could you undervalue such 
a man as that?" meaning al-Ahnaf; "he has. deposed you and 
reinstated you in your govemment, although he never uttered a 
word; whilst those people whom you preferrcd to him, and on whom 
you placed your reUance, did not render you the least service or even 
think of you vvhen I authorised them to nominate your successor. 
It One like al-Ahnaf that a person should choose, vvhen vvants a good 
supporter and a precious friend." On their retum to Traq 'Ubayd 
Allah treated al-Almaf vvith great respect, and made him his intimate 
and confidential friend. It was thus that, in this well-knovvn 
drcumstance, he vvas abandoned by those in whom he had placed 
his trust and on whose support he relied, whilst al-Ahnfa alone 
rendered him any service. 

Al-Ahnaf lived tili the dme of Mus'ab Ibn al-Zubayr, and 
accompanined him to Kufah,® in which City he died. His death is 
commonly placed in the year 67 (A.D. 68fr7), but other accounts 
assign the year 71, 77, and 68 as the date of that event. He vvas 
then seventy years of age, but it is stated by some that he had 
reached a very advanced age.® He vvas interred at al-Thavvivah. near 
the tomb of Ziyad.*® The foUovving anecdote is related by 'abd al- 
Rahman Ibn TJmarah Ibn TJqbah Ibn Abi Mu'ayt: 'T attended the 


8 See Abu '1-Feda's Annals, to. I.; adnoiat. hist p. 96 Price's Retrospect 
V. I. p. 440. 

9 In the autograph, Ibn Khallikan had originaliy vvrilten this passage 
as it stands in the other MSS. and in the printed lexl; but having inserted 
aftervvards in the maıgin that al-Ahnaf died at the age of seventy, he vvas 

obliged to modify the next phrase. in place of (and he) he substituted 

'Oİ ^and it is said that he); but this correction has been 

neglected by succeeding copyists. 

10 According to Abu TMahasin, in his al-Bahr ai-Zakhir, Ziyad Ibn Abih 
died al al-Thawiyah. 
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funeral of al-Ahnaf, at Kufah, and was one of those vvho went down 
into the vault. VVhen I settied the body in its place, it seemed to me 
that the tomb widened to as great an extent as my sight could reach:'* 
I spoke of this to my companions, but they saw not vvhat I saw." 
This story is mentioned by Ibn Yunus in his Biography of strangers 
vvho visited Egjfpt, in the life of this same 'Abd al-Rahman. Al-Ahnaf 
was one of those persons sumamed al-Tuls, vvhose names we have 
mentioned in the life of the qadi Shuravh (No. 275), He was bom 
natibus cohearentribuc; vvhich rendered a surgical operation necessary. 
He was ahnaf of one foot, that is, he vvalked on the luahşhi (or instep) 
of it; vvhence his sumame. He lost his eye at the taking of 
Samarqand;*^ but some say by the small pox. His teeth vvere solidly 
United together. His head was small, and his beard inclined to one 
side. His grandfather, Mu'avviyah Ibn Husayn was slain by 'Antarah 
Ibn Şhaddad al-'Absi, the famous cavalier, on the day of al-Faruq, 
one of the celebrated combats of the andent Arabs.^^ 

In this artide are some vvords vvhich require explanation. Ahnaf 
means inclined: the vjahsfıi of the foot is the back (or ujrper part) of 
it. Ghudani is derived from Ghudan Ibn Yarbu, 'branch of the tribe 
of Tamim. Ram-Hurmuz is a place so vvell-knovvn that it is not 
necessary to indicate the pronundation of its name. It lies in al- 
Ahvvaz, a province of Khuzistan, situated betvveen Basrah and Fars, 
Surraq lies also in the province of al-Ahvvaz. AI-Thatviyah, pronounced 
also al-Thuwawah is the name of a place outside Kufah; it contains 
the tombs of some of Muhammad's Comp 2 mions and of other eminent 
persons: vvater is to be found there. Al-Ahnaf had a son called Bahr, 
and it was for this reason that hc bore the sumame of Abu Bahr 
(the father of Barh). Bahr vvas a vveak and indolent** boy; vvhen asked 
vvhy he did not take example of his father, he replied: 'Trom 
laziness." With him died al-Ahnaf's posterity. . 


11 This vvas of course to be considered as a mark of divine favour to 
the dead man. May God make Ihy grave vride for thee vvas a common prayer 
of the ancient Arabs över the tomb of^departed friend. 

12 According to the lOtulasat al-AlMar, cited in Prince's Retrospect, 
Samarqands was taken by TJbaid Allah Ibn Zayd in the year 54. D, Herbelot 
says that Cabba ben Moslemet, meaning QuUıybah bin Müslim, took it in the 
reign of al-VValid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, A.H. 85; but al-Walid did not come to 
the throne tili the year 86. Ibn Khallikan States, in the life of Qutaybah, that 
this vvas the general vvho reduced Samarqand. 

13 See Rasmussen's Hislorvı Anteislamica, p. 87. 

14 AU the copies and the printed text have but the 

autograph vvrites this vvord 
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284 TAVVUS 

Abu 'Abd al-Rahman Tawus Ibn Kayşan al-Khawlani al-Hamdani 
al-Yamani, one of thc most eminent Tabi'is, was of Persian extraction. 
He received Traditions from Ibn 'Abbas and Abu Hurayrah, and 
Traditions were given on his authority by Mujahid and 'Amr Ibn 
Dinar. As a jurisconsult he held a high rank and possessed a great 
reputation. (On this subject an anecdote) is related by Ibn 'Uyayanah; 
"l asked," said he, '"Abd Allah Ibn Yazid* in what class he studied 
under Ibn 'Abbas. and he replied vvith 'Ala and his co-disciples. 'And 
Tawus?' said I. 'O,' exclaimed he, 'that is quite another thing, he was 
admitted vvith the chosen few.' 'Amr Ibn Dinar said that he never 
saw the like of Tavvus. VVhen'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz became khahf, 
Tavvus wrote to him these vvords: "If you vvish your govemment to 
be good in every vvay, confide the places of authority to virtuous 
men:" on vvhich 'Umar said: "After that, every other recommendation 
is useless." He died at Makkah vvhilst performing the pilgrimage, on 
the day preceding that of the Tarvviyah (8th of Dhu '/ Hijjah), in the 
year 106 (April, A.D. 725* or by another account, in 104. Funeral 
prayes vvere said över him by Hişham Ibn 'Abd al-Malik. It is related 
by one of the leamed that on the death of Tavvus at Makkah, it vvas 
impossible for the funeral to set out on account of the crovvd, and 
that the govemor of Makkah, İbrahim Ibn Hisham al-Makhzumi. had 
to send the guard to dear the vvay. "I savv," says the same person, 
"'Abd Allah, the son of Haşan, (the son of Hasan)^ the son of 'Ali Ibn 
Abi Talib, vvith his shoulder under the bier; he had already lost the 
cap off his head and his cloak vvas tom to pieces on his back;" I savv 
at Ba'I-bekk, vvithin the tovvn, a tomb to vvhich pilgrimages are made, 
and the natives pretend that it contains the body of Tavvus; this, 
hovvever, is a mistake. Abu '1-Faraj Ibn al-Javvzi says in his Kitab al- 
Altjab (book of surnames): 'Tavvus vvas his sumame and his real name 
vva» Dhakvvan. He bore the sumame of Tavvus (peacock) because he 
vvas the peacocke (chief) of the Qur'-an-readers." The general opinion 


1 Five persons bearing this name are trolices in the Asma al-Rijal, M.S. 
No. 379, and two in the Taba^al al-Muhaddilkiiı. 

• 26 AprU-Ed. 

2 This addition is authorized by the autograph. 
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İS that Tavvus was his real name. It is related that the khalif al-Mansur 
sent for Malik Ibn Anas and 'Abd Allah the son of Tavvus: vvhen they 
enterred into his presence, he reflected for a short time and then 
said to 'Abd Allah: "Relate to me some of the Traditions vvhich you 
leamed from your father." On this 'Abd Allah spoke as foUovvs: "My 
father taught me this Tradition: 'He shall be punished the most 
severely of ali men on the day of resurrection, to whom God has 
confided a portion of his authority and who allows injustice to enter 
into his judgments." Al-Mansur remained silent for a considerable 
time, and Malik, in relating the fact aftervvards, observed; 'T tucked 
up my clothes lest some of his blood might fail ori them,^ but al- 
Mansur then said: 'Hand me that ink-hom.' He repeated the order 
three times, but 'Abd Allah did not obey. 'Why do you not give it 
to me?' asked the khalif. - 'Because I fear that you may use it in 
vvriting something contrary to God's law, and I should then be your 
accomplice.'— 'Up, both of you, and leave me! exclaimed al-Mansur. 
That is just what we desire to do,' replied 'Abd Allah. --From that 
day," said Malik, 'T have never ceased to acknovvledge the eminent 
merit of the son of Tavvus."- Khawlani means descended from Khaıolan-, 
Khavvian. vvhose real name vvas Afkal Ibn 'Amr Ibn Malik, vvas the 
progervitor of a great tribe vvhich settied in Syria. We have already 
spoken of Hamdani:* Tavvus vvas affUiated to the tribe of Hamdan by 
enfranchisement. 


285 ABU 'L-TAYYIB AL-TABARI 

Abu '1 Tayyib Tahir Ibn 'Abd AUah Ibn Tahir Ibn 'Umar al-Tabari, 
a qadi and a jurisconsult of the sect of al-Şhafi'i vvas a high and sure 
authority as a doctor, veracious, leamed, versed in the dogmas and 
secondary principles of the lavv, exact in his researches on the 
principles of jurisprudence, conscientious, virtuous, and holy in his 
conduct. 


3 He imagined that al-Mansur vvould have struck off 'Abd AUah's 
head. 

4 This is a mistake; he has hilherlo said nothing of it. Hamdani 

vvhich must not be confounded vvith Hamadani 

{native of Mamadan) means sprung from Mamadan, the anceslor of a great tribe 
of Yemenite Arabs and the fıfth in descent from Kahlan. The surname of 
Hamadani entitled Tavvus to that of al-Yamani (nalive of Yemen), vvhich he also 
bore. 
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He composed poetry as good as might be expected from a 
junsconsult: the hafız Abu Tabir al-Silafi, in his life of Abu '1-AIa al- 
Mam, gıver the foUovving anecdote, vvhich was handed dovvn to him 
though a series of Traditionists vvhose names i«e mentions, as havine 
been related by Abu '1-Tayyib al-Tabari: "When the celebrated scholar 
Abu 'l-'Ala al-ma'arri came to Baghdad and look up his residence in 
the Suwayqah Ghalib (the littie hazar of Ghalib,) I vvrote to him these 
1in es: 


'What is that vvhich fumishes a liquid not lo be drunk by him 
vvho dravvs it, and yet its flesh is allovved. He who picases may cat 
the flesh of it living or dead, but if he attempts to drink its milk, 
he is an erring man. When its produce is fuU grovvn, its flesh is good, 
and he vvho eats thereof is considered by ali the doctors of the lavv 
as not deservdng any reprehension. But if its produce be eaten vvhen 
stili young, it is stringent, and no reasonable man vvould partake of 
it. The vvord of this enigma caiı only be divined by a man of 
eminence, by one vvho knovvs the secrets of men’s hearts and has 
acquired extensive knovvledge. 

Abu'l-'Ala immediately dictated the following ansvver to my 
messenger: 

Thy question admits of tvvo Solutions, both of them suilable; 
some therefore may ansvver it and yet be m'staken. He who 
thinks that vine is the vvord of the enigma is not in the vvrong, 
and he vvho thinks that it is dale-tree must not be called a fool. 
Their flesh is the grape and the dale: both may be lavvfuUy eaten, 
but their miJk is the delicious wine. Hovvever, the fruit of the 
palm-trce is bitter vvhen green, and grapes stili green are 
gathered and eaten. Let the highiy-respected qadi rcquire fıom 
me an ansvver to questions numerous as the stars,—any more 
lofty and more difficult to reach.-and if 1 ansvver them not, I 
shall deserve never to knovv them, but the friend vvho lovcs him 
vvili encounter every difficulty. 


To this J madc the foUovving ansvver: 

'One vvho could hardly find his equal in the vvorld, a man 
of ample knovvledge and perfect every vvay, has excite^ me m 
refleetion. His heart is a übrary of aU the Sciences, and h^ mmd 
is aetive ar. an ardent fire. He underslands cquaUy vvcU the mc^t 
obscure and the simplest ideas; Ihe.r difficult.es are for hvm plaın 


Frotn 'He composed' to 'his lı: V. «ol '« 


the jutoRuph.-Ed. 
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and clear. When he awakes a man's heart to friendship, he leads 
him though resisting, a prisoner, captivated by the beauty of his 
eloquence. He explains and exposes so well every point, that it 
may be perceived and understood by even an inattentive mind. 

I adnure his talent for composing verses so promptly and with 
so littie hesitatioTi. He dravvs (his information) hom (his mind which 
ıs) a sea (of knowledge), and his merit exalts him even to the 
mansion of the planets. May the bounteous God in his mercy 
grant him the full en)oyment of his talents duıing a lengthened 
üfe!' 

"On this, Abu 'l-'Ala dictated extemporc these lines to the 
messenger: 

'You, O qadi! whose acuteness (in argumenl) is as a dravvn 
sword to confound the adversaries of the truth; your heart is 
the dweUing of Science, and your merit, in every discussion, is 
admittcd as superior. Though possessing littie vvoridly wealth, 
you are rich in treasured Science. VVhen you maintain a 
controversy, you are a falcon and you opponents are as pigeons; 
you seem to speak with al-Şhafi'i's mouth, and, prompt in 
replying, to dravv your arguments from his mind. Who now can 
say that the leaming of (al-Shafi'i) the son of Idris, has been lost, 
vvhen you undertake to light the (part of true) direction. Your 
kindness vvas so great, that I could not give you sufficient thanks, 
and it had been better for me to abstain from replying. (Let me 
have) your pardon; for I ansvvered, confiding in your kindness; 
human nature is careless and reflects not. You also did vvrong 
in sending me a note vvhich should have been my first and my 
last title of glory, but, preoccupied by the talents and the 
kindness of your messenger, I had not time to leam it by heart. 
That note could have justly claimed the merit of giving frcsh 
perfumc to musk, and being deposited in the most exalted place 
of honour. Let some poes depict themselves in their verses, you 
depict yourself better than they in your leaming and your poctry. 
The earth is proud to bear you on its surface, and vvell may it 
be proud of a such as you." 

The follov^ing anecdote is related by al-Sam'ani in his Dhavl. 
vvhen giving the life of Abu Ishaq 'Ali İbn Ahnvad Ibn Mahmuyah 
al-Yazdi;* "He (Ibn Mahmuyah) and his brother had but a single turban 


t The imam Abu 'l-Hasan-not Abu Ishaq as the MSS. of Ibn Khallikan 
have It-'Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn 

(Contd.. on the next page) 
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and a single shirt betvveen them, so that when one of them wcnt 
out, the other was obliged to stay at Home. 

"I vvent to sce him one day", continues al-Sar.ı'ani' "and present 
him my respects, and I had vvith me 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn al-Ghazanwi 
the preacher, when, on entering his house, we found him without 
any clothing except an izar^ tied round his vvaist. He begged of ııs 
to excuse him for appearing in that State, and added; 'VVhen we wash 
our clothes, we are as the persons vvhom the qadi Abu '1-Tayyib al- 
Tabari describes in this verse: 

'People who, vvhen they wash the robes in vvhich they deck 
themselveSy taken the house for a cloak tül he that washes has 
done his task." 

Al-Tabari lived to the age of one hundred and tvvo years, vvithout 
any alteration or decay of his mental faculties; he continued tilJ his 
death earth to give decisions on points of law, to correct the nüstakcs 
of other jurisconsults, to fulfil the duties of qadi at Bagiidad, and 
to attend the khalif vvhen he vvent out in State. He studied the lavv 
at 'Amul under the tuition of Abu 'Ali 'l-Zujaji,^ the disciple of Ibn 
al-Qass, and he learned the reading of the Qur'an at Jurjan from Abu 
S'ad al-Isma'ili^ and Abu '1-Qasim (YusuO Ibn Kajj.^ Hc then 
proceeded to Naysabur, vvhere he met Abu '1-Hasan (Muhammad) 
al-Masarijisi* under vvhom he studied jurisprudence for four years. 


Mahmuyah al-Qazdi (a native of Yazd ın Ihe province of Fars) tvas an eminent 
doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'i and a Qur'an-reader. He composed a ııumber 
of vvorks on ıhe la w and the Traditions. His life was spent in ıhe practise 
of devotion and self-mortification, and he died A.H.. 551 (A.D. 1156-7) at the 
age of seventy-eight. His learning was equal to his piety. He had made his 
sludies at Isbahan. (Tab. al-Fuq. fol. 1İ4. Tab. al-Qurra, MS. No. 742, fol. 
157, verso), 

2 Sce Introduction note on 

3 The qadi Abu 'Ali al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad al-Zu|aji, one of the 
great jurisconsults of 'Amul and an eminent doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'i. 
was a native of Tabaristan, He composed some vvorks on jurisprudence and 
died betvveen A.H. 370 (A.D,, 980) and 400 (Tab. al-Shaf. Tab, al-Fuq.) 

4 Abu Sa'd Isma'U al-Isma'Ui, the son of Abu Bakr al-Isma'ili, (see No. 
4). studied under his falher and became shavkh of the Shafites in Jurjan. By 
his profound knovvledge in jurisprudence, dogmatic thcology, and Arabic 
language, and by his skiU in dravving up bonds, he obtained the reputation 
of being the imam of his time. He composed soıne vvorks on lavv, and died 
A.H. 396 (A.D. 1005-6) aged 63.- (Tab. al-Shaf.). 

5 The life of Ibn Kajj is given by Ibn Khaltikan. 

6 The life of al-Masarjisi vviU be found in this vvork. 
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From thence the removed to Baghdad. wherc the follovved thc course 
of lectures given by the Shaykh Abu Hamid al-Isfara'ini. Abu Ishaq 
al-Shirazi was a pupil of al-Tabari's and he speaks of his master in 
these terms. "Of ali the men I ever saw, not one surpassed him in 
conscientious efforts to clear up points of law/ in his scrupulous 
verification of authorities, and in thc justness of his vievvs." He 
composed a commentary on al-Mazaıü's Mukhtasar and on Abu Bakr 
Ibn al-Haddad al-Misri's Furu.' 'He WTOte also a great number of 
works on the doctrines of the Shafite sect, on the points of 
controversy bctween the sects, and on dialecties. The şhaykh Abu 
lshaq al-Shirazi says; "I follovved his lessons vvith assiduity for 
upvvards of ten years, and I acted as a professor, vvith his 
authorisation, for two years, during vvhich I instructed his scholars 
in the mosque vvhere he himself taught. He then confided to me the 
direction of his vvhole class." He inhabited Baghdad and acted as qadi 
in the suburb of Karjçh on the decease of Abu 'Abd Allah al-Saymari; 
this place he continued to hold tül his death. He vvas bom at 'Amul 
A.H. 348 (A.D. 959-60), and died at Baghdad on Saturday, the 20th 
of the firşt Rabi', A.H. 450 (May, A.D. 1058);* the next moming, he 
vvas interred in the cemetery at the Gate of Harb (Bab Harb). The 
funeral service vvas said över him in the mosque of al-Mansur. We 
have already mentioned (No. 154) that Tabari means belonging to 
Tabarisîan. 'Amul (vvritten vvith a long A.) is the name of a great 
City, the metropolis of Tabaristan. 


286 IBN BABSHADH THE GRAMMARIAN 

A ou '1-Hasan Tahir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Babshadh vvas thc greatest 
grammarian of his time in Egypt; it is said that his famüy belonged 
originally to Daylam. He is the authcr of some instructive vvorks, 
particularly the celebrated Muqaddamah, or introduction to grammar, 
to vvhich he joined a convmentary. 

**He composed also a commentary on the Jamal of al-Zajjaji, and 
another on the Urul of Ibn al-Sarraj.* 


7 Literally; Note one vvas more perfect in injtihad (or, as a mujtahab, 
bi- The meaning of this term has been already explained. No. 92, note on 
mujtahU. 

• 16 May Ed. 

■’ From 'He' to 'al-Sarraj' nO. in the autograph.—Ed. 

1 The lives of Ibn al-Sanaj and al-Zaija|i will be found in this vvork. 
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During his retirement from the vvorld he compiled a copious 
treatise on granunar (which, hovvever, he left unpublished): it is said 
that a fair copy of it vvould have formed nearly fifteen volumes. The 
grammarians into whose hands it afterwards fell, called it the Ta'aliq 
al-Ghurfah.^ 

It passed first from him to his disciple Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Barakat al-Sa'adi the grammarian and philologer, 
who replaced him as a professor; it passed then to Ibn Barakat's 
disciple and successoc the grammarian Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Barri, and from him to his pupil and successor the grammarain 
Abu '1-Husayn, who was generally knovvn by the opprobrious 
sumame of Thalt al-Fil (elephant's dung). It is stated that each of these 
persons left it to his disciple vvith the recommendation of keepLng 
it carefully, and students frequently endeavoured to obtain leave to 
copy it, but vvithout success.* 

By his leaming and vvritings, Ibn Babshadh vvas highly useful. 
He held a place at the Chancery-office, at Misr, and no paper went 
out of it vvithout being submitted to his examination: if he perceived 
in it any fault of grammar or of style, he had it rectified by the derk 
who vvrote it out; but if he found it correct, he gave his approval 
to it and it vvas then sent off to its address. For this service he 
received a salary from the treasury, vvhich vvas paid to him monthiy. 
He filled this post for sometime (but at length gave it up). It is said 
that he vvas induced to do so from the foUovving circumstance; Being 
One day on the roof of the ınosque at Old Cairo vvith some other 
persons, eating a collation, a cat vvent över lo them and they gave 
it a bit of meat. The animal took it into its mouth and vvent off, but 
soon retumed again, on vvhich they threvv another morsel to it. This 
it carried off also, îind it kept going and conung a great number of 
times, at each of vvhich it received from them another bit. Struck vvith 
this in regularity, and knovving that no single cat could eat ali that 
they had given, they suspected something extraordinary, and 
follovved the animal. They then savv it clamber över a vvall on the 
roof and go dovvn into an empty place üke an abandoned room. There 
they found another cat, hut blind, eating of the food vvhich had been 
brought to it and set before it by its companions. They vvere much 
struck vvdth this, and Ibn Babshadh said: "Since God has caused this 
dumb animal to be served and fed by another cat, and has not 


2 This title means ıioles laken in the garret or altk. It wUl be seen farther 
on, that Ibn Babshadh took up his residence in the atlic slory, or rather in 
a small room on the room of the mosque of Arm. 

* From 'İt” to 'success' not in the autograph,—Ed. 
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vvrithheld from it its nourishment, how could he let a human being 
such as I atn perish of hunger?" He immediately broke off ali the 
ties vvhich bound him to the world; he gave up his place, renounced 
his salary and shut himself up in a chamber, vvhere he pursued his 
studies in the fuU confidence that God would provide for him. His 
friends then took care of him and supported him tili he died. His 
death took place on the evening of the third day of Rajab, A.H. 469 
(January, A.D. 1077).* in Old Cairo, and he was interred in the 
greater Qarafah cemetery. I have visited his tomb and the date here 
given I took from the stone at the head of his grave. He came by 
his death in the follovving manner: On quiting the world, he coUected 
his property and sold it ali, except those articles vvhich he absolutely 
required; he then took up his abode in an upper room ^urfah) of 
the mosque of 'Amr Ibn al-'As, or, as it is now called al-fami 'al-'Atiq 
(the Old Mosque), at Old Cairo. One night, he went out on the roof 
of the mosque and having stumbled on one of the openings serving 
for the admission of light into the interior, he fell thorough, and the 
next moming he was found dead.-Babshadh is a Persıan vvord 
inciuding the ideas of joy and happiness? 


287 TAHIR IBN AL-HUSAYN AL-KHUZA'I 

Abu '1-Tayyib Tahir Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Mus'ab Ibn Ruzayq Ibn 
Mahan (or, as I have read somevvhere else: Ruzayq Ibn As'ad Ibn 
Ra^uyan, or, as I have found it in another place: As'ad Ibn Zadan 
(some say, Mus'ab) Ibn Talhah Ibn Ruzayq) al-Khuza'i. sumamed 
Dh u '1-Yaminayn (ambideıter), was a member, by adoption, of the 
tribe of Kh uza'ah: his grandfather Ruzayq Ibn Mahan ha’/ing been 
a manumitted slave of Talhat al-Talhat al-Khuza'i.* him who vvas so 
highly cclebrated for his nobleness of soul and his excessive liberality. 
Tahir vvas one of al-Mamun's ablest supporters; when that prince vvas 
residing at Marvv, the Capital of Khurasan, he revolted against his 
brother Al-Amin and dispatched Tcihir, vvith an army, to attack him 
at Baghdad, an event of which the history is vvell-knovvn.^ Abu Yahya 


* 31 )anuaıy~Ed. 

3 This derivation does not seetn to be perfectly correct. 

1 Ibn Khallikan speaks again of Talhat al-Talhat in the life of 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir. 

2 See any of the wroks on Müslim history under the year 195 of the 
Hijrah. 
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'Ali Ibn 'Isa Ibn Mahan was sent by al-Amin to repel Tabir, but, in 
the battie vvhich ensued, he lost his life. Ibn al-'Azimi al-Halabi (the 
nativs of Aleppö)^ says in his History that al-Amin sent 'Ali Ibn 'İsa 
Ibn Mahan against Tahir Ibn al-Husayn and that they encountcred 
at Ray, vvhere 'Ali was slain on the seventh of Sha'ban, A.H. 795 
(May, A.D. 811);* and al-Tabari, in his History, States that the battie 
took place in the year 195, vvithout marking in vvhat month; but he 
then says: '"Ali was slain in battie and Tahir sent a messenger to 
Marw wilh the news. These two places are separated by an interval 
of about two hundred and fifty parasangs; the express was on the 
vvay from the eve of Friday tili Sunday moming". He does not 
mention the month "and he arrived vvith dispateh on Sunday." 
Further on, he says " 'Ali Ibn ‘Isa vvant forth from Baghdad on the 
seventh of Sha'ban, A.H. 195." It is therefore mainfest that Ibn al- 
'Azimi has confounded the date of 'Ali's death with that of his 
departure from Baghdad. Al-Tabari then says; 'The nevvs of his death 
arrived at Baghdad on Thursday the 15th of Şhavvvval** of the samc 
year." It is therefore probable that he lost his life on seventh or ninth 
of Şhavvvval, and that the copyist wrote the name of this month, 
Sha'ban by mistake; and, in that case, he may have left Baghdad in 
Sha 'ban as al-Tabari has said, and his death may have taken place 
in the month of Şhavvvval or Ramadan; but this God knovvs best. Tahir 
then marehed lovvards Baghdad, taking possession of ali the placcs 
through vvhich he passed, and having besieged al-Amin in that city, 
he slevv him on Sunday the 6th (or the 4th) or Safar, A.D. 198 
(October, A.D. 813).*** This is the account given by al-Tabari, but 
another historian says. 'Tahir sent to al-Mamun, requesting his 
permission to do as he pleased vvith al-Amin in case he took him 
prisoner, but in reply, al-Mamun sent him a shirt vvith no opening 
in it for the head: by this Tahir knevv that he vvished him to be put 
to death,'* and he acted accordingiy." He sent al-Amin’s head to 
Khurasan that it might be presented to al-Mamun, vvh.o vvas then 
declared khalif. Al-Mamun treated Their vvith great respect for the 


3 Sas No. 78, note on al-'Azimi, the historian Ibn al-'Azimi must have 
vvritten subsequenily to A.H. 527, as he mentions that Zinki altacked 
Damascus in that year. [Zubdat al-Halab, MS. No. J28, f. 160. r. I, ulı.) 

* 5 May.-Ed. 

•• 10 June A.D. Rll.-Ed. 

•** According to Edvvard Mahler's calculation Sunday fell on 2nd or 
9th Safar/2 or 9 October.—Ed. 

4 A shirt ıvithout an opening for the head could not be of any use 
except to cover a body vvithout a head. 
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soundness of his counsels and the Services which he had rendered. 
VVhen Tahir attained the height of his eminence, some one said to 
hitn at Baghdad: "May you well enjoy the rank vvhich you now hold 
and vvhich none of your rivals in Khurasan have every reached!" to 
vvhich he replied; "That is what I am unable to enjoy, since I cannot 
sce the aged females of Bushanj climbing up to the roofs of their 
houses that they may get a sight of me as I pass by." He said this 
because he vvas bom at Bushanj and had passed his youth there; 
his grandfather Mus'ab having been govemor of that place and of 
Heart. Tahir vvas not only a brave soUdier, but an elegant scholar.* 
As he v«as one day making an excursion in his barge (on the Tigris) 
at Baghdad. the poet Muqaddas Ibn Sayfi al-Khaluqi went to rrıeet 
him at the landing - place and said: "O amir! vviU you be pleased 
to hear sotne verses of my composition?" 

"Let us have them," said he. The poet then recited these lines: 

"I vvonder hovv the bark of the son of al-Husayn can escape 
from sinking; and may it never be submerged! It is palaced 
betvveen tvvo seas; one of them (a sea of gnerosity) is upon it, and 
the other is beneath it. I vvonder hovv its planks, on being 
touched by his hand, do not shoot out leaves and flovvers." 

"Give him three thousand dinars," said Tahir.--* "Give me 
more," said Ibn Sayfi, "and you shall have more verses."— "l have 
got enough," replied Tahir. Similar to this are the foUovving vvell- 
tumed verses addressed by a poet to a man in high station vvho had 
set out on a voyage: 

"VVhen he embraked on the sea, I implored God vvith 
humility and said: "O thou vvhose bounty causeth the breezes 
to blovv! let generosity flovv from his hands (as abundani) as the 
vvaves of the ocean; preserve him from danger, and let the vvaves 
of the ocean be (smooth) like his hand!" 

VVhen Tahir vvas besieging Baghdad, he found himself in vvant 
of money and vvrote for some to al-Mamun. The prince, in reply, 
sent him a letter addressed to Khalid Ibn Jilavvayh the katib, 
requesting him to lend the sum vvhich Tahir required; this, hovvever. 


5 Correct the Arabic text and read Ljal 

• It appears that de Slane has misunderslood the antecedents of 
pronouns. The correct version should be: He (Tahir) said to him (the poet), 
"Add (more verses) so that we may add (more revvards). He (the poet) 
said' 'I have got emongh."—Ed. 
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Kh alid to refused to do. On taking Baghdad. Tabir caused Kh alid 
to be brought before him and declared that he vvould make him die 
by the vvorst of deaths. On this Khalid offered a large sum to save 
his life, but his proposal was rejected; he then said: 'T have composed 
some verses; 'hear them, and after that, do what you vvill." Tabir, 
who was fond of poetıy, replied: "Let us have them;" and Khalid 
recited these 1ines: 

"A falcon, they say, önce met a sparrovv of the plain, driven 
into danger by the decree of fate. He darted on it and vvas 
striking it do»vn vvith his wing, vvhen it said; 'T am not a fit quarry 
for One like thee; even vvere I roasted I should be a despicable 
morsel." The haughty falcon, full of generous pride, contemned 
his prey, and the spaiTOW then escaped." 

Tahir approved the verses and pardoned him. He had but one 
eye, and this induced 'Amr Ibn Banah, vvhose life shall be given later, 
to compose on him this verse: 

"O thou ambidexter! thou hast an eye too littie, and a hand 
too much,"* 

Isma'il Ibn j£.rir al-Bajali vvas assiduous in his praise of Tahir, and 
the latter, having been told that the verses Isma'il addressed to him 
vvere by some other poet, resolved on putting his talent to the test, 
and said: "Make a satire on me," This he refused to do, but being 
forced at length by Tahir's insisting, he vvrote dovvm (7) and handed 
to him the foUovving verses:^ 

"l see thee vvith but one eye, and that eye seeth but littie. 
Since thou hast lost one, thou shouldst find some person to 
ansvver for the safety of the other; for I am certain that thou 
vvilt soon have to thy way". 

Tahir, having read these lines, wamed him not to repeat them 
and töre the paper. VVhen al-Mamun obtained the sovereign povver 
on the death of his brother al-Amin, he vvrote from ^urasan, vvkere 
he vvas residing, to Tahir Ibn al-Husayn vvho vvas then at Baghdad. 
In his letter, he directed him to give up to al-Hasan Ibn Sahl-the 
person of vvhom vve have spoken No. 171,- ali the countries vvhich 
he had subdued, namely: Arabian and Persian Traq, Fars, al-Ahvvaz, 


6 Meaning by this that he deserved to have this hvnd cut off for 
robbery. 

7 This he did lest the company might hear the verses. 
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Kijaz, and Yaman, after which he was to proceed to ar-Raqqah and 
assume the govemment of Mosul, Mesopotannia, Syria, and the VVest 
(.^Sypf North Africaî). This happened tovvards the close of the year 
198 (August, A.D. 814). The particulars of Tahir's proceedings are 
very numerous {and may be found in any of the ıvorks on general hislory)- 
We shaU give the life of his son 'Abd Allah and of his grandson 
'Ubayd Allah. Tahir was bom A.H. 159 (A.D. 775-6), and died on 
Saturday the 24th of the latter Jumadi A.H. 207 (November, A.D. 

822)* at Marw. "Al-Mamun had conferred on him the govemment ı 

of Khurasan, vvhere he «ırrived in the month of the latter Rabi', A.H. > 

206 (September. A.D. 821),** (some say, 205). He chose for his 
lieutenant his son Talhah." such are as-Salami's® vvords in his His'.ory 
of the govemors of Khurasan. Another vvriter says 'Tahir renounced 
his allegiance to al-Mamun, who leamed the circumstance from 
Kh urasan. This intelligence alarmed him exceedingly but the next day 
he received other dispatches, by which he was informed that Tahir 
fell ili of a fever after his revolt and had been found dead in his bed. 

***Harun Ibn al-'Abbas Ibn al-Mamun relates the follovving 
circumstance in his History: 'Tahir went one day to ask some favour 
from al-Mamun; the prince granted it and then wept tül his eyes were 
drowned in tears.' Commander of the faithful!' said Tahir,' why do , 

you vveep? May God never cause you to shed a tear! The universe ' 

obeys you, and you have obtained your utmost ıvisheds.'- T vveep 
not,' replied the khaüf, 'from any humiüation vvhich may have 
befaUen me, neither do I vveep from grief, but my nvind is never free 
from cares.' 'These vvord^ gave great ueasiness to Tahir, and (on ^ 

rcliring) he said to Hıısayn, the eunuch vvho vvaited at the door of 
the khalif's private apartment: "I vvish you to ask the Commander 
of the faithful vvhy he vvept on seeing me." He then sent him one 
hundred thousand dirhams. Some Hme aftervvards, vvhen al-Mamun 
was alone and in a good humour, Husayn said to him: "Why did 
you vveep vvhen Tahir came to see you?- "VVhat is that to you?" 
replied the prince.— 'Tt made me sad to see you vveep.' ansvvcred 
the eunuch, 'T shall teli you the reason, but if you ever allovv it to 
pass your lips, I shall have your head taken off." "O, my master! 
did I ever disclose any of your secrets? 'T vvas thinking of my brother 
Muhammad (al-Amin)," said the khalif, and of the misfortune vvhich 


* 12 November,—Ed. 

•* 'Some say, 205' not in the autograph,—Ed. 

8 This historian's names are Abu T-Husayn 'Ali Ibn Ahmad al-Salami. 
From 'Harun' to 'Sauce' on p. 348, not in the autograph.-Ed. 
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befel him, so that I was nearly choked vvith vveeping; but Tahir shall 
not escape ne! I shall make him feel what he will not like. "Husayn 
related this to Tahir, vvho immediately rode off to Ahmad Ibn Abi 
Khalid’ and said to him: I am not parsimonious in my gratitude, and 
a service rendered to me in never lost; contrive to have me remo\ 2 d 
avvay from al-Mamun." 'T shall;" replied Ahmad; "come to me 
tomorrovv moming:" He then rode off to al-Mamun and said: 'T was 
not able to sleep last night," "VVhy so?" said the khalif. "Because 
you have entrusted Ghassan’® vvith the govemment of Khurasan, and 
his friends are very fevv” and I fcar that ruin avvaits him." "And 
whom do you think a proper person for it?" said al-Mamun. 'Tahir," 
replied Ibn Abi Khalid. "He is ambitious'^" observed the khalif. 'T 
wiU ansvver for his conduct;" said the othcr. Al-Mamun then sent 
for Tahir, and named him govcmor of Khurasan on the spot; he made 
him also a present of a eunuch vvhom he had brought up, and to 
vvhom he had just given orders to poison his nevv master if he 
remarked anything suspicious in his conduct. VVhen Tahir vvas solidly 
estabished in his govemment, he ceased making the {khutbah for al- 
Mamun) this event is related in the foUovving terms by KultJjum Ibn 
Thabit, the director of the post establishement in Khurasan: 'Tahir 
mounted the pulpit on Friday, and pronounced the j^utbah; when 
he came to the part in vvhich the Khalif's name should be mentioned, 
he stopped short. A despatch vvas immediately sent off by express 
to inform al-Mamun of the circumstancc, and the next moming, 
Saturday, Tahir vvas found dead in his bed. A second despatch 
containing this intelligence vvas forvvarded to al-Mamun. On receiving 
the pack^t containing the first despatch, he called in Ahmad Ibn Abi 
Khalid. and said. 'Go immediately, and bring here as you promised 
to do. He even insisted that he should set out that very day, and 
it vvas vvith great difficulty that he consented to his remainig another 
night. The foUovving day, the second despatch arrived, bringing the 
nevvs of Tahir's death," It is said that the eunuch administered the 
poison. to him in some a sauce. 

On his death, his son Talhah vvas nominated by al-Mamun to 
the govemment of Khurasan; but some say that he vvas merely 


9 See No: 8. note VVazir Ibn Abi Khalid. 

10 Ghassan Ibn 'Abbad vvas appointed governor of Sind by al-Mamun 
"A.H. 213." (Ibn al-Afhir). 

11 Literally: "He and his (companions) could eal up the head betvveen 
Ihem." She Freylag's Proverbs of al-Maydani, tom. 1. p. 73, No. 189. 

12 Literally; "He is hungry." 
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appointed to act as the lieutenant of his brother 'Abd Allah Ibn Tabir 
(whose life we intend to give). Talhah died at Balkh. A.H. 213 (A.D. 
821-9). Different reasons have been assigned for the origin of Tahir’f 
sumame Dhu ‘1-Yaminayn (ambidexter); some say that in the battie with 
'Ali Ibn Mahan, he smote a man with a sword which he vvielded in 
his left hand, and cut hini in two. On this a poet said: 

"When you strike a foe, each of your hands is a right hand!" 

It was then that al-Mamun gave him this sumame. His 
grandfather Mus'ab Ibn Ruzayq was secretary to Sulayman Ibn 
Katlûr al-Khuza'i. the chief of the 'Abbasid mission. He expressed 
his thoughts with great elegance, and one of his sayings was: 
"How indispensable for a katib is a mind by means of vvhich he 
may reach the highest rank, and a disposition which may lead 
him to the acquisition of noblc qualities, and a generous pride, 
which may preserve him from mean desires and base 
behavour."- Buşhanj is a town in Khurasan, seven parasangs from 
Herat. Khaluai means belonging to Khalua or Khalukah, a well- 
knovvn Arabian tribe.*^ Al-Husayn Ibn Mus'ab, Tahir's father, 
died in ^urasan, A.H. 199 (A.D. 814-5); al-Mamun attended his 
funeral; and sent a message of consolation to Tahir, who was 
then in 'Iraq. 


288 SAYF AL-ISLAM TUCHTIKIN 

Sayf al-Islam (the sword of Islamism) Abu'I Favvaris Tughtikin, the 
son of Ayyub Ibn Shadhi Ibn Marwan,’ and sumamed al-Malik al- 
'Aziz Zahir al-Din (the great prince, supporter of the faith), held the 
sovereignty of Yaman. When his brother, the sultan al-Malik al-Nasir 
Salah al-Din, became master of Egypt, he sent his other brother 
Shams al-Dawlat Turan Shah—him vvhose life has been given. No. 
126,-to take possession of Yaman. That prince got the greater part 
of the country into his povver, but then retumed from it, as we have 
already mentioned. In the year 557 (A.D. 1181-2) the sultan sent 
thither Sayf al-JsIam, who was a man of courage and generosity. 


13 Ibn Khallikan might have mentioned from vvhich of the great Arabian 
stems the tribe of Khalugah branched off. That it was not weU-known, is 
proved by the silence of the best genealogists. 

1 The life of Ayyub has been already given. No. 106. 
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noted for his talents as an administrator and his justice as a govemor. 
His bounty and beneficence drevv poets about him from the most 
distant lands, and arnongst the rest Ibn 'Unayn of Damascus, whose 
life vviU be found in this vvork, and vvho came to celebrate his praises 
in some brilliant qasidahs, which procured him rich revvards from 
the prince's liberaUty. The favour of his patron then enabled him to 
acquire a large fortune, and he left Yaman vvith his riches: On arriving 
in Egypt, vvhich was now under the rule of al-MaUk al-'Aziz 'Imad 
al-Din 'Uthman, the son of Salah al-Din, he vvas oblided by the clerks 
of the Aln-ı3-Officc to pay the legal alms^ on ali the merchandise 
which had brought vvith him. This induced him to compose the 
follovving verses; 

"AH the persons named al-'Aziz (the great) are not vvorthy of such 
a title: it is not every thundercioud vvhich brings vvith it a genial 
shovver. Hovv different is the conduct of the tvvo 'Aziz—One 
bestovvs alms, the other takes them," 

Sayf al-Islam died on the 19th of ShavvvvaL A.H. 593 (September, 
A.D. 1197)* at ai-Mansurah, city founded by himseif in Yaman. He 
vvas succeeded in his government by al-Malik al-Mu'izz Fath al-Din 
İsmail, the prince for vvhom Abu '1-Ghana'im Musallam Ibn Mahmud 
Ibn Ni'mah Ibn Arsilan al-Shayzari (nalive of Şhayzar in Syria) 
composed his ’Aja'ib al-Asfar wa Chara'ib al-Akhbar, (wonders of traı>el 
and singular narratives), vvork containing a copious account of his 
travels** and much information respecting (the eminent) men (toliom 
he had met). Al-Tzz Ibn 'Asakir^ says that Sayf al-Islam died at 
Hamra,^ a tovvn in Yaman, and Abu '1-Ghana'im, the vvriter above 
mentioned, States in his famharat al-Islam zat al-Nathr tua T-Nazm® 


2 The legal alms are a property tax of tvvo and a half percent 
zakal-Ed. 

* 4 September.—Ed. 

** According 10 the autograph reading il should be Iranslated: cotaining 
a large number of his verses—Ed. 

3 This is in the margin of the autograph and not İn the authoı's hand- 
-For 'Asakir i should read al-Afhir. 

4 The tovvn of al-'Hamra lay betvveen Jublah and Ta'izz. 

5 The lasi vvord of this title is vvritten ı“^ in the original 

manuscrip and in the hand vvriting of Ibn KhaUikan himseif. Ali the other 
MSS. have (nazm), vvhich is mani/esüy correct: the firsf part of 

the title should rhyme vvith sccond. This vvork, vvhich is not noliced by Hajji 
Khalifah, vvas perhaps a pencgyric on the prince Sayf al-lslanrv. 
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(Collections respecting Islamism - or İslam - containing pieces in prose and 
verse), that the death of Sayf ai-Islam took place at Ta'izz'* in the 
college of vvhich tovvn he vvas interred. He then adds: "His son Fath 
al-Din Abu '1-Fida Isma'il was Şalin in the month of Rajab, A.H. 598 
(April, A.D. 1202), at ‘Aji, a place situated to the north of Zabid^ 
Fath al-Din vvas succeeded by his brother al-Malik al-Nasir Ayyub."® 
Abu 'l-Ghana'im. the author of this vvork, vvas versed in polite 
literatüre and had a talent for poetry; he vvas stili alive A.H. 617 (A.D. 
1220-1), but he died in that same year on in one of the years ensuing. 
His father Abu '1-Thana Mahmud vvas a grammarian, and professed 
that art in the Mosque (jami') at Damascus. The hafiz İbn 'Asakir 
ma kes mention of him in the great History (of Damascus), and Tmad 
al-Din says, in the Khnridah that he died A.H. 565 (A.D. 1169-70). 
Şharaf al-Din 'Unayn relates that this Mahmud recited to him the 
foUovving lines of his ovvn composing. 

"They pretend that the R's requisites in vvinter are many,’ 
but it is not a falsehood to say that there is only one-When you 
have the K of Kis (money-bag), you have them ali, in the vvüd 
vvass is found evey şort of game."'° 

*Tuehtikin is a Turkish name. 


6 Ta'izz; as it is vvritten in the Marasid, is the Taas of the gazetteers. 

7 Zabid is the same City as the Zebid of the gazetteers. 

8 A fuller account of these princes wiU be found in Johansen's Historian 
lemanae, p. 150 et se<]. 

9 This alludes to a couple of verses composed by Sukkara, and inserted 
by al-Hariri in his tvventyfifth Marjamah. (See De Sacy^s edition, p. 262.) Their 
meaning is nearly as foUovvs: Winter is come and 1 have for it seven (hings 
requisite vvhen vvet vveather keeps me vvithin doors; they are; kian (shelter), 
kis (pürse), kanum (stove) a kas (cup) o( vvine, after some Kabab (roasted meat 
- see Lane's Modern Egyptians. v. 1. p. 108), a plump kuss (girl). and a Kisa 
(warm convering). The kuss {arvum geııitııle) vvas frequently designated by the 
metonymy of the sixlh kaf (M-Kaf al-Sidisah). 

10 The Arab hunters considered the flesh of the vvild ass as preferable 
to that of ali other animals, because it had the taste and qualsties of every 
şort of game. The expression itseli is proverbially employed to designate a 
fingle object vvhich can replace a number of others. 

* M-de Slame has omitted. And his grandfather ArsUan vvas mamtuk 
of İbn Mungldh. the govetnor of Shavlzar. Ed. 
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289 AL-SALIH IBN RUZZIK 

Abu 'l-Gharat Tala '1 Ibn Ruzzik, sumamed al-Malik al-Salih (Ihe 
virluous prince), was a vvazir of Egypt. Hî had been originally 
entrusted vvith the govemment of Munya Bani Khasib, a placc in the 
province of Upper Egypt {Sa'id), but on the assassination of al-Zafir 
Isma'il (see his life. No. 96), the officers of the palace sent to request 
his assistance against 'Abbas and his son Nasr, authors of the erime. 
He Lmmediately proceeded to Cairo at the head of an immense 
multitude of Arabs from the desert. On his approach, 'Abbas and 
his son fled vvith their partisans, amongst vvhom was Usamah Ibn 
Murshid Ibn Murqidh, vvho had been a sharer in their guilt (see his 
life. No. 81) Salih then made his entry into Cairo and being appointed 
vvazir to (Ihe khalif) al-Fa'iz, he became the absolute master of the 
State and direetor of the govemment. This took place on the 19th 
of the first Rabi', A.H. 549 (June, A.D. 1154).* He vvas eminent by 
his personal merit, profuse in his donations, accessible to suitors, a 
generous parton to me, of talent, and a good poet. I have read his 
colleeted poetical vvorks forming tvvo volumes, from vvhich I took the 
foUovving passages; 

'Hovv often does time set before us its vicissitudes, that they may 
serve our instruetion; yet vve tum avvay and heed them not. We 
forget that the honour öf death must come and vve never think 
of it tiU our maladies remind us.' 

There vvas a youth vvhose slender form and pliant vvaist seemed, 
from their movements to have acquired a portion of the intoxication 
vvhich his eyes shed around. His giances vvere so penetrating that, 
in the mom of battie, 1 might have dravvn them from their eyelids 
to serve me as a svvord, The musk of that 'idhar,' I excalimed, "has 
a traced double alif (-u-) on his cheek, and not double lam (-ud-).* 
It is not dovvn vvhich spreads över his cheeks, but the locks of his 
hair vvhich have broken loose.' Behold vvith vvonder a Sultan vvhose 
justice is universal and vvho himself suffered from the tyraanny of 
love.^ By Allah! vvere it not that flight is a shameful vvord and 
s'nameful in itself, I should have fled to him for proteetion against his 
evvn cruelty."^ 


• 3 )unc, Ed. 

1 See ıhe observations in the Iniroduction in ıhis volüme. 

2 By the sultan, he means himself. 

3 1 shall henceforvvard omit every piece similar to this, unless there 
he means of disguising it offensive characler. 
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The celebrated preacher and native of Damascus Abu T-Hasan 
'Ali Ibn İbrahim Ibn Naja Ibn Ghana'im al-Ansari (descended from one 
of the Ansars), a member of the Hanbaüte sect, and sumamed Zayn 
al-Din {ihe ornarnent of religion), but generally knovvn by the appellation 
of Ibn Nujayyah, gives the foUovving verses as the production of 
Tala'i' Ibn Ruzzik and mentions that, when he was in Egypt, they 
were recited to him by their author; 

"Your hoary age has cast off the dark tint of youth, and the vvhite 
falcon has settied in the nest of the crow.^ You slumber in 
apathy, but misfortune is avvake and the tooth of affIication wÜl 
wound you and not be repelled. How can you preserve the 
treasure if you squander it away uncounted?" 

The poet' Abd Allah Ibn As'ad sumamed al-Muha dhdh ab.^ a 
native of Mosul, but an inhabitant of Emessa celebrated the 
praises of al-Salih Talai' in a poem rhyming in K, and beginning 
thus: 

"VViU it not suffice you that I perish under your correction? You 
only punish me for the excess of the love I bear you."* 

It is an exceUent qasidah and expre.sscs in these lines the draft 
of the author: 

"VVhy then be angry if secret foes say, I have forgotten these? 
knovvest thou not that I can never forget these? May the 
friendship be vvithheld from me if what they say is true, and 
may my thirst be never quenched by the generosity of the son 
of Ruzzik!" 

Were I not afraid or lengthening this article too much, I should 
transcribe here the entire poem, which is both long and instructive.^ 
On the death of al-Fa'iz who vvas succeeded by al-'Adid,, al-Salih not 
only continued to hold the wazirate, but was treatcd by the new khalif 


4 This mean in simple language; Your grey hairs have taken the place 
of your black ones. 

3 The life of al-Muha dhdh ab 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Dahhan vviU be found 
in the next volüme. 

6 The word li!—^ an incorrect expression, is equivalent to 

fl'S* ıj* ^ comes from the root and 

the second from ^>1-. 

7 'İmad al-Din gives this poem in his Kharidah: see MS. of the Bib. 
du Roi, No. 1414, for. 177. 
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with greater honour than ever: he married his daughte.' to al-'Adid 
whom he held in complete subjection (in the palcce), and, seduced 
by long prosperity, he neglected the precaution of prudence. Fatigued 
at length with his thraldonn, the prince devised a plan against his 
wazir's life, and formed a conspiracy for that purpose vvith the 
portion of the regular troops callcd the Awlad al-Ra'i (the sons of the 
shepherd).^ Thcse men were to remain concealed in a part of the palace 
vvhich he indicated, and on the passage of al-Salih, either by day or 
by night, they were to kili him. They lay there in wait, and as the 
vvazir was about leaving the palace, they rose to attack him, but the 
door through vvhich they had to pass vvas locked by the mistake of 
one of the band vvhilst endeavouring to öpen it, and their design 
vvas thus frustrated for that night; 'God having had some motive for 
allovving their intended victim to live a short time longer. Another 
day they posted themselves in their place of concealment, and, vvhen 
al-Salih enterred the palace, they sprung upon him and covered him 
vvith vvounds, some of them in the head. TTıe alarm vvas immediately 
given, and the persons, vvho had accompanied al-Salih came into his 
assistance an slevv the murderers. He vvas carried home, the blood 
flovving from his vvounds, and he died the same day, Monday, 19th 
Ramadan, A.H. 556 (September, A.D. 1161).* His birth vvas in the 
year 495 (A.D. ]10J-2). The pelisses of investiture vvere then home 
to his son Abu Şhuja'al-'Adil Muhi al-Din Ruzzik, him of vvhom vve 
have spoken in the life of Şhavvar, No. 271. He thus became vvazir, 
on Tuesday, the day after his father's death, and received the 
honorary title of al-'Adil al-Nasir (the just, the proteclor). The 
jurisconsult, 'Umarat al-Yamani lamented the death of al-Salih in a 
long qasidah commencing thus: 

'Ts there in that assembly a person vvell informed to vvhom 
I may apply? for the grief 1 feel has troubled and e^pelled my 
reason, I have heard a rumour vvhich makes me envy the deaf, 
vvhich shocks him vvho hears it and strikes dumb him vvho relates 
it. Can I have an ansvvcr to encourage my hopes and make the 
truth of this fatal nevvs appear less probable than its falsehood? 
The aspect of things only increases my fears; I see the throne 
set out, but he vvho fiUed it is absent! Ilas he retired (merely for 


8 İbn ai-Athir says in his Annals; "Among the Egyptian amirs, he vvho 
took the most ac'ive part in the murder of al-Salih vvas the person named 
Jbn al-Ra'i (the son of the shephered)." AI-Maqrizi, in his Khiıat, speaks of al- 
Salih and gives a short account of his death; according to him, he vvas attacked 
and vvounded by a Batinite. An account! nearly similar is given in the Nujum. 

’ 11 September,-Ed. 
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a time) and his son is to replace him, or has he departed nevcr 
to retum? I see sadness upon ali faces such as shows that the 
faces {chiefs of the kingdom) are orphaned by his loss." 

It contains also this passage: 

'Xeave me! this is not the moment for vveeping? Later our 
tears shall descend as the dew and as the showers. Suspect not 
the sincerity of my grief; that shower (o/ generosity) in which I 
placed my hopes has been dissipated from över me. Why should 
vve not vveep for him and deplore his loss» novv that our children 
are ophaned and bereft? After a life of beneficence he has 
vanished from our eyes; O that I knevv the fate vvhich God 
reserves for us! Shall your guest, the stranger vvhom you 
protected, find stili an honourable treatment and be induced to 
remain, or must his baggage be packed up for a prompt 
departure?" 

SaUh vvas interred at Cairo in ^he Palace of the vvizirate founded 
by al-Afdal Shahanshah, vvhose life vve have given, (No. 272;) but 
on the 19th of the month of Safar, A.H. 557 (February, A.D. 1162),* 
his son al-'Adil caused the body to be taken up, and having placed 
it on a bier, he foUovved it to the cemetry of the Grearer Qarafah, 
had it deposited in the tomb vvhich is stili called the Mausoleum of 
ai-Salih. 'Umarat al-Yamani composed, on this subject another good 
qasidah, containing the foUovving passage relate to the bier (tahui): 

"Like the ark (tabut) of Moses, it contained dignity® and 
gravity." 

He made also a number of other elegies on his death. This vvas 
the Salih vvho built the mosque outside the Gate of Zavvilah*® at Cairo. 
In the life of Şhavvar vve mentioned the flight of al-Salih's son, al- 
'Adil Ibn Ruzzik, from Cairo vvith the date of that event (see No. 
271); he took vvith him treasures to an immense amount, and 
accompanied by his family and domestics, he put himself under the 


• 7 Febmary“Ed. 

9 Dignily; in Arabic, sakinah, See M. de Sacy's observations on this 
word in his Chrestomathie, lom U. page 77. 

10 According to aI-Maqrizi, al-Salih built this mosque for the reception 
of the morlal reamins of al-Husayn, the son of 'Ali, vvhich were at that time 
interred at 'Asqalan and in conslant danger of being profaned by the Frank 
army. 
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protection of Sulayman—some say, Ya'qub-'Ibn al-Nis’” al-Lakhmi, 
an old friend of the wazir's family and indebted to them for the 
ampte fortune which he then possessed. He received them in his 
house at Atfih,'^ but immediately went off to Shavvar and informed 
him where they were. Shavvar sent back vvith him a troop (of solciiers) 
who arrested al-'Adil and brought him to the door of the palace, 
vvhere he kept him vvaiting for a long time and then sent him to 
prison. He aftervvards said to Ibn al-Nis; "Al-Salih reserved you for 
his son as a previous treasure, and I shall reserve you for mine, "he 
then ordered him to be starangled. Al-'Adil remained in prison for 
some time and vvas at length put to death by Shavvar's orders; his 
head vvas then brought forth to the great officers of the empire. It 
is a singular coincidence that al-Salih vvas nominated vvazir on the 
nineteenth day of the month, that he vvas murdered on the 
nineteenth day of the month, that his body vvas disinterred and that 
the authority of the Ruzzik family ceased on days of a similar date. 
Zayn al-Din Ibn Nujayyah, the preacher above mentioned, vvas born 
A.H. 508 (A.D. 1114-5) at Damascus; he passed his youth in that 
City and visited Baghdad a number of times; he married Umm 'Abd 
al-Karai Fatimah, the daughter of Abu '1 Haşan Sa'd al-Khavr Ibn 
Muhanunad Ibn Sahi Ibn Sa'd, descendant from one of the Ansars 
and a native of Valencia in Spain.*^ Before his death, he removed 
to Egyt and there taught the Traditions. He died in the country on 
Wednesday, the 8th of Ramadan, A.H. 599 (May, A.D. 1203).* 


* The editör of Oiro edition gives al-Bid.-Ed. 

11 I here foUow the reading of the autograph. 

12 'Aftih is situated on the east bank of the Nile, about forty miles 
above Cairo. 

13 Abu '1-Hasan Sa'd al-Khavr Ibn Muhammad the Traditionist 
descended from a family of the Ansars and vvas born at Valencia in Spain. 
He travelled to the East and vvenl as far as Sin (China), for vvhich reason 
he vvas surnamed al-Sini al-Balansiyi. At Baghdad he studied the law under 
Abu Hamid al-isfara'ni and learned the traditions from Abu Abd Allah al- 
Ni'ali Jl.-lı and other doctors. When in Isbahan he took lessons 

from Abu Sa'd al-Mutarriz, and it vvas in that city he got married; it vvas 
there also that his daughter Fatimah vvas born. His authority as a hafız vvas 
cited by Ibn 'Asakir, Abu Sa'd al-Sam'ani, Abu Musa al-Madini, and others. 
He died at Baghdad in the month of Muharram, A.H. 541 (A.D. 1146), and 
the funeral prayers vvere said över his corpse by the Qadi '1-Qudat al-Zayrabi. 
He vvas interred near the tomb of 'Abd Allah, the son of the imam Ibn 
Hanbal.-(A1-Maqari, M.S. No. 704, fol. 288). 

* 21 May, Ed. 
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290. ABU YAZID AL-BASTAMI 


Abu Yazid Tayfur al-Bastami the famous ascetic, was the 

son of 'Isa Ibn Adam Ibn Tsa Ibn 'Ali. His grandfather was a Magian, 
but became a convert to Islamisin, and his two brothers, Adam «md 
'Ali, were, like himself, devout ascetics, but in an inferior degree. Abu 
Yazid, being asked how he had acquired his knovvledge (of the spiritual 
loorld), ansvvered that it vvas by means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body. A person said to him. "What is the greatest suffering which 
you have undergone in the way of God?" to vvhich he replied: "It 
cannot be described." He was then asked what vvas the slightest 
mortification vvhich he had inflicted on himself?'* and he said: "As 
for that question, I can ansvver il; vvhen I summoned myself to do 
an act pieasing to God, if I replied not vvith a good vviU, I deprived 
myself of vvater for a year." He used to say: "VVhen you see a man 
possessing miraculous povvers so as even to mount into the air let 
not that deceive you, but see if he observes God's commands and 
prohibitions, if he keeps vvithin the bounds imposed by religion, and 
if he performs the duties vvhich it prescribes." His sayings are very 
numerous, his vvorks of mortification and devotion Me highly 
celebrated and his miraculous gifts vvere clear and evident. He died 
A.H. 261 (A.D. 874-5); some say, 264. Bastami means belonging to 
Bastam, vvhich is a vvell-knovvn tovvn in the province of Qumis;^ some 
persons State it lies just vvithin the frontier of Khurasan near the 
border of 'Iraq. 


Ji 


291 ABU 'L-ASWAD AL-DU'WALI 

Abu '1-Asvvad Zalim Ibn 'Amr Ibn Sugyan Ibn Jandal Ibn Ya'mar 
Ibn Hils Ibn Nufathah Ibn 'Adi Ibn al-Din Ibn Bakr vvas sumamed 
al-Dili or al-Du'vvali, but a grcat diversity of opinions exists relative 
to his name, his genealogy and his sumame. He vvas one of the most 
eminent among the Tabi'is, an inhabitant of Basrah, and a partisan 


1 The woro has been omitted by mistake in the Arabic 

text aftcr Ji_ u 

2 This province Ues tovvards the south-eastem extıemity of the Caspian 

Sea. 
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of 'Ali Ibn 'Abi Talib, under vvhom he fought at the battie of Siffin. 
In intelligence he was one of the mo«:t perfect of men and in reason 
one of the most sagaaous. He vvas the first who invented grammar: 
it is said that 'Ali laid dovvn for him his principle, the parts of speech 
are three: the noun, the verb, and the partide, telling him to found 
a complete treatise upon it. Others say that he vvas instructor to the 
children of Zi'ad Ibn Abih, who vvas then govemor of Arabian and 
Persian 'Iraq, and that he vvent to him one day and said: "Amir, may 
God direct thee! I see that the Arabs have become mingled vvith these 
foreign nations and that their tongues are altered (so that they speak 
incorrectly); vvilt thou then authorize me to compose for the Arabs 
something vvhich may enable them to knovv their language?" or, 
according to another relation, "to use conrectly their language?" Ziyad 
refused permission, but some time aftervvards, a man came to him 
and said: "Amir! may God direct theel luwaffiaabana wa taraka harıun^ 
{mortuus est patrem nostrum et reliquit filu)-," on this he sent for Abu 
'l-Asvvad and told him to prepare for the public that vvhich he had 
previously forbidden him to compose. It is related by others that as 
he entered his house on a certain day, one of his daughters said to 
him: "Papa! ma ahsanu 'l-samani? (what is most beautiful in the sky?)- 
to vvhich he ansvvered; "Its stars:" but she replied: "Papa I do not 
mean to say vvhat is the most beautiful object in it; 'I vvas only 
expressing my admiration at its beau'y." "You must then say," he 
observed, "ma ahsanu al-sama'a {hotv beautiful in the sky).’ 'He then 
invented the art of grammar. Abu Harb al-Duvvali's son, related as 
follovvs: The first section (of the art of grammar) composed by my 
fathcr vvas on the verbs of admiration"^ Abu'l-Asvvad having been 
asked vvhere he had acquired the sdence of grammer, ansvvered that 
he had leamed the first points of it from 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib, It is said 
that Abu 'l-Asvvad never made knvvon any of the principles vvhich 
he had received from 'Ali, tül Ziyad sent to him the order to compose 
something vvhich might serve as a guide to the public and enable 
them to understand the Book of God (the Qur'an). He at first asked 
to be dipensed (from such a task), but on hearing a man recite the 
foUovving passage out of the Qur'an; Anna 'liahu bariyun mina' /- 
Muşhrikina ıvarasuluhu, vvhich last vvord the reader pronounced 


1 The man should have said abuııa, not abam, and banin, not banun. 

2 See M.de Sacy's Grammaire Arabe, and his edition of the Alfiyah. page 
66. The best published treatise on this subject is contained in Ibn Aqü's 
commentaıy on the Alpyah printed at Bulaq, A.H. 1252; the most satisfactory 
work on Arabic grammar vvhich we posses. It can be only surpassed by Ibn 
Hişham's Mugh Müshili 'l-labibi a profound and truly philosophical treatise, 
but not yet printed. 
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resulihi, he exclaimed; "1 never thought that things vvould have come 
to this."^ He then retumed to Ziyad and said: "1 shall do vvhat you 
ordered; find me an intelligenf* scribe who vviU foUovv my directions." 
On this a scribe belongtng to the tribe of 'Abd al-Qays was brought 
to him, but did not give him satisfaction; another then came and Abu 
'l-Asvvad said to him; "VVhen you see me öpen (fatah) my mouth in 
pronouncing a letter, place a point över it; vvhen I close {damm) my 
mouth, place a point before (or, upon) the letter and when I pucker 
up (,kasar) my mouth, place a point under the letter." This the scribe 
did-* The art {of grammar) was called mhuıu because Abu '1-Aswad had 
said; "I asked permission of 'Aqil Ibn Ali Talib to compose in the 
same way {nahıva) as he had done." God knovvs best, if this be true®. 


3 This passage is contained in the third verse of the ninth surat. If 
read correctly, it signifies "This is a declaration - that God is clear of the idolators, 
and his apostle also, but if the last vvord be pronounced rasulihi, it means, that 
God, is clear of the idolaters and his apostle also, but if the last vvord be pronounced 
rasulihi, it means, that God is clear of the idolaters and of his aposle." 

4 The autograph has UJ in place of liJ the sense is the same. 

5 These are the red points stili found in some of the old Kufic MSS. 
of the Qur'an. 

6 The foUovving particulars relative to the origin of Arabic grammar 
are taken from the notice on Abu '1-Aswad al-Duwali in Abu T-Mahasin's al- 
Bahr al-Zakhir. year 69. "it Önce vvent in," said Abu T-Aswad, to the khalif 
'Ali and found him in deep renextion, on vvhich I said to hin\. 'Commander 
of the faithful! What are you thinking of? He ansvvered; 'I heard in your tovvn 
faults of language, and I vvish to compose book on the principles of Arabic.' 
I replied; 'If you do so, you vvili give us nevv life. Some days aftervvards I 

vvent to him and he handed me his book in vvhich was this passage: 

The parts of speech are the noun, the verb, and the partide; the noun 
designates a thing vvhich has a name, the verb indicates the motion of the 
thing vvhich has name, and the partide is that vvhich is neither noun nor verb. 
He then told me to foUovv that up and add to it the observations vvhich might 
come into my mind; I therefore coUected many and submitted d\em to him. 

'Anbasah learned grammar from al-Duvvali, Maymun al-Aqran 

from Anbasah, 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi '1-Hasan al-Hadhrami from Maymun, 'İsa 
Ibn 'Umar from al-Ha^rami, al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, 
from 'Isa, Sibavvayh from al-Khalil al-Akhfash Sa'id Ibn Mas'adah from 
Sibavvayh, and the knovvledge of it then spread among the public."- (MS. No. 
659 A.). The author of the Fihrist says that Sa'd, a nevviy converted Persian, 
happened to vvalk past Abu 'l-Asvvad al-Duvvali and vvas asked by him vvhy 
he vvent on Joot? To vvhich a he replied; "Because my horse is lame," saying 

1*111» ol? instead of ıjt Some persons present 

(Contd.. on next page) 
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Abu '1-Aswad had a house in Basrah, but as he was continually 
suffering from the maliciousness of a neighbour, he sold it; and some 
person having said to him: "you have then sold your house?" he 
repUed: "Say rather, I have sold my neighbour;" a saying vvhich 


laughed at the mistake, but Abu 'l-Aswad then conceived the project of 
rendering Arabic of easy asquisition to nevviy converted Muslims from foreign 
countries, and he composed the chapter treating of the govcnıiııg and Ihe 

governcd poris of speech . (Fihrist fol: 55) . The 

follovving extract from the same vvork proves that Abu T-Aswad did reolly 
compose a treatise on grammar bearing this title: it contains some things not 
relating to the subject, but they are sufficiently curious to merit insertion. 
Muhammad Ibn Ishaq says: there was a man in the City of al-Hadi^ah vvhose 
name was Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, but was generally known by the surname 

of Ibn Abi Basrah He was a book-coUector and possessed a 

library, the like of vvhich 1 never savv for its extent. In the division of Arabic 
books vvere treatises on grammar, phitology, and literatüre, vvith some old 
books besides. 1 met this man a number of times, and he at length beacame 
intimate vvith me, though he vvas in general very reserved, and apprenhensive 
that the Hamdan family (Ihe sovereigns of Aleppo) might seize on vvhat he had. 
He then puUed out a large trunk containing about three hundred pounds 
vveight of parchments folded double, and of Egyption card paper (qarlas), 
Chinese paper (waraq sini), paper of Tehamah, and paper of Khurasan. These 
contained passages of püre Arabic I learned from the Arabs of the Desert, 
a fevv of their qasidahs, and some notes on grammar; vvith anecdotes, historical 
ralations, stories, genealogies, and other branches of knovvledge pecullar to 
that people. He told me that he had received them from a native of Kufah, 
vvhose name I forget, and who vvas an eager collector of ancient autographs 
(al-khulul al-qadinıah). This person, ebing on the point of death, left these 
vvritings to him because he vvas a Shi'ite and had thus obtained his friendship. 

I looked at the documents (said Muhammad) and vvas struck vvith admiration; 
they vvere all more or less injured by time, but on each quire or roll vvas 
a series of certificates to the number of five of six, all in the handvvriting of 
men eminent for their learning, and each of them declaring the preceding to 
be really in th handvvriting of the person vvhose signature it bore. Among 
them 1 savv vvritten: Qur'an in Ihe handturUing of Khalid Ibn Abi l-Hayyaj, one 
of ’Ali's parlisans: then foUovved these vvords: This volüme came inlo Ihe possession 
of Abu 'Abd Allah Ibn Hani. Among these papers I remarked some in the 
handvvriting of the imams al-Hasan and al-Husayn; others contained 
protect=ons and charters “(uhud) in the handvvriting of the Khalif 'Ali, ete. 
Among the autographs of the grammarians and philologers, vvere those of 
Abu 'Amr Ibn al-'Ala, Abu 'Amr al-Shavbani, al-Asma'i, Ibn al-'Arabi, 
Sibavvayh, al-Farra, and al-Kisa'i. Among those of Traditionists vvere some by 
Sufyan Ibn 'Uyaynah, Sufyan al-Thawri. al-Avvza'i ete. And 1 discovered also 
in these papers a proof that grammar vvas invented by Abu 'I-Asvvad; it vvas 
document in four sheets, on Chines paper, 1 believe, and baring this title: 

(Contd.. on next page) 
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became proverbialJ He vvent in one day to OJbayd Allah Ibn Abi 
Bakrah Nuqay ® Ibn al-Harith Ibn Kaladah aI-Thaqadi: on seeing hin» 
clothed in a tattered clock vvhich he often wore, said to hint: "Abu 
'1-Aswad, are you not tired of that clock?" To vvhich he receivcd this 
ansvver: There are tiresome thins vvhich it is ûnpossible to quit. 
When Abu '1-Asvvad vvithdrevv, the other sent to him one hundred 
coats, on vvhich he recited the lines vvhich follovv: (some say, 
hovvever, that it vvas betvveen him and al-Mundhir Ibn al-Jarud that 
this passed): 

"A generous brother, prompt to assist (nasırı/), clothed me vvhen 
I asked it not, and therefore do I praise him. If you are grateful, 
that man best deserves your thanks vvho makes you presents 
vvhile your self-respect ramains undimmished." 

• In this verse, the word nasiru is sometimes read yasiru; the 
meaning of the firşt reading is clear, as it comes from nusrah 
(assistance); the second reading implies pity and compassion; thus 
they say: "Such a one has compassion (yasiru) on such a one."- Abu 
'l-Asvvad composed a great deal of poetry;® one of his pieces is as 
follovvs: 

'Tt is not by vvishes alone that you can procure your livelihood; 
you must send your bucket dovvn into the vveU vvith those of 
others; sometimes it vviU come up full, and sometimes vvith mud 
and but littie vvater." 

His poetical vvorks have been coUected into a volüme. He is the 
author of this verse: 


Dicourse on Ihe govenıing and govemed paris of sptech, by Abu 'l-Aswad, in the 
handtoriting of Yahya Ibn Ya'mar" one of Abu 'l-Aswad's disciples, (see Fihrist, 
f. 55 v.y'undernealh vvere inscribed in old character (bij^att 'atiq) these vvords: 
This is the handıoriting of such a one the grammarian: then foUovved a note by 
al-Nadr Ibn 'Şhumayl. When the owner of these papers died, the Inınk and 
its contenis disappcared and we never heard more of it."- (Fihrist) fol. 54 et. 
seq. 

7 Al-Yafı'i remarks that the proverb is this: I have sold my neighbour, 
not my house; and tliat a common saying is. Al-jar qabl al-dar, examine the 
neighburhood before you buy the house. 


8 This is the reading of the autograph. 

* M.de Slane has omitted a sentence vvhich runs thus; For 

JjU- “ • variant reading.—Ed. 

9 In the Arabic text read jUil 
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"Omayyah dycd our hands vvith blood, but Omayyah vvıthheld 

from us their vvealth."'® 

It is related that Abu '1-Aswad had an attack of the palsy, and 
that he used to go to the market himself although scarcely able to 
draw his leg after hün, and yet he was rich and possessed both male 
and female slaves: a person who knew this accosted him one day 
and said: “God has dispensed you from the necessity of moving about 
on your own business; why do you not remain seated at home?" To 
vvhich he replied: "No; I go in and out, and the eunuch says; 'He 
is Corning, and the boy says: 'He is coming,' vvhereas, were I to 
continue sitting in the house, the sheep might urine upon me vvithout 
any peron's preventing them,"-Khalifah Ibn Khavat States that vvhen 
'Abd Allah Ibn 'Abbas govemed Basrah in the name of 'Ali Ibn Abi 
Taüb,** he had to make a joumey to Hijaz, and left Abu 'l-Asvvad 
to replace him: the latter continued in his post from that time tili 
the death of 'Ali. He was notorious for his avarice, and he used to 
say: "If we listened to the demands made by the poor for our money, 
we should soon be vvorse off than they." He said also to his sons: 
"Strive not to rival Almighty God in generosity,' for He is the most 
bountiful and the most glorious; had he pleased, he vvould have given 
ample vvealth to ali men; spı strive not to be generous, lest you dic 
of starvation." He önce heard a person say: "VVho vviÜ give a supper 
to a hungry man,?" "Let him come to me" he replied. VVhen the 
supper was över, the man left the table and was going out, but his 
hoşt called after him: "VVherc are you going?" 'To my people;" 
replied the other "That," excalimed Abu '1-Aswad, " I shall by no 
means allovv; vvhen I gave you to sup, my sole motive vvas to prevent 
the true belivcrs from being troubled by you for this night at least." 
He then put him in the stocks and kept him in confinement tili this 
next moming. Abu '1-Aswad died at Basrah of the plague in the year 
69 (A.D. 688-9), aged eighty-five years; some persons mention, 
hovvever, that he died of the palsy before the plague broke out; 
others again State that he died in the j^ilafat of 'Umar Ibn 'Abd 
al-'Aziz; novv this prince came to the throne in the month of 
Safar A.H. 99 (September-October A.D. 717), and died at Dayr 


10 Correct Ihe Arabic text and read Ibn KhalUkan might 

have explained this verse and mentioned the faet to vvhich it makes allusion. 
AL-Yafi'i says of it; This seems to mean: The Umayyads sent us to fight, 
but were too avaricious to recompense us. 

11 Al-Yafı'isays in his Annals, A.H. 68 that Abu 'I-A.îwad vvas qadi 
of Basrah. 
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Sam'an’^ in month of Rajab, A.H. 101 (February, A.D. 720). VVhen 
Abu ■'l-Asvvad vvas on the point of death, someone said to him: 
"Rejoice, God's forgiveness awaits you;" to which he replied; "But 
where is the shame which I should feel if any of my deeds required 
forgiveness?- Dili and Duıuali mean belonging to Duwil, vvhich is a 
branch of tribe of Kinanah. In forming the relative adjective frona 
Duvvil, they say Duıvali and not Duıuili, so as to avoid a succession 
of kesras or i's: it is thus that from Nomirah, the name of another tribe, 
they form Namari; this is a general rule. Duwal is the name of an 
animal between the vveasel and the fox.'^ The true pronunciation of 
the vvord Hils is given by al-VVazir al-Maghribi in his Kitab al-'Inas;^* 
it is often vvritten incorrectly, and I have found some differences of 
opituon subsisting respecting it, but Hils is right orthography. 


292 ZAFIR AL-HADDAD 

Abu T-Mansur Zafir Ibn aI-Qasim Ibn Mansur Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Khalaf Ibn 'Abd al-Ghani al-Iskandarani^ generally knovvn by the 
sumame of al-Haddad (the blacksmith), vvas a poet of talent and 
celebrity. He celebrated the praises of many eminent persos in Egypt, 
and greater part of his collected poetical vvorks is very fine. The hafiz 
ai-Silafi and other Ulustrious men taught, vvith his authorisation, some 
of the poems vvhich he had composed. One of his best knovvn pieces 
is the foUovving; 

"Had he taken refuge in an exemplary patience, his tears 
had not gushed forth in devvs and shovvers. The troops of love 
ceased not to attack his heart tül it vvas broken and tom to pieces. 
His qassion has not left him any reamins of life, except the mere 
principle of existence contained in the (sole) fragment of his heart 
(luhich stili remains). He vvho desires to live in stfety should 
alvvays avoid the languishing eyes of the fair. Let not that languor 
deceive you; those glances vvound your heart even vvhen they 


12 Dayr Sam'an Uy in the neighbourhood of al-Khunasarah, a town 
at about two days' journey east of Aleppo. 

13 Perhaps a species of ichreumon. 

14 See No. 187. 

1 The autograph has (native of Alexandria); most of 

the other MSS. read a word bearing the same signiTıcation. 
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give it pleasure. Charming gazelle! thou whose eyes lance arrows 
vvhich pierce to the inmost heart! who arranged those pearis 
vvhich shine in thy mouth? vvho prepared tKe intoxicating 
moisture in vvhich those pearis are bathed? what artist gave such 
straightness to the lance of thy figüre? vvith vvhat Steel vvere 
pointed the arrows of thy glances? Use thy body gently, lest it 
melt away; I fear lest thy silken vest (soft as it is) may hurt it. 
The magic effects of thy beauty surpass the enchantments of 
harut,^ yet he is the ablest in the art; teli me^ now vvho is his 
master? By Allah! if önce a man is captured by thy charms, ali 
human art can scarcely set him free. Thou hast sent love to attack 
the hearts of men, and they vvülingly submitted, for its victorious 
power had already reduced them to the last extremity. 

I knocked at every door vvhich leads to fortune, I spared no 
efforts; vvhy them does she alvvays fly and shun me? Avoid the vain 
vvishes hope inspires; the favourite of fortune is (as loretched) as he 
whom she oppresses, and the man enriched by her favour is stili 
a beggar for more. 

A poem^ of Ibn Durayd gained him the heart of men, vvhen 
Baghdad, the place of his dvvelling, rejeced him. Subducd by the 
charm of his verses, they hoped to retain him among them, and that 
troop of foes whom he had prostrated by the povver of his talent 
or—or rather the enemies vvho vvished to tear him to pieces—dispared 
and left him unharmed (5). The Being who hath granted thee His 
ichest favours cannot be offended by thy spending them on others."® 

The qasidah from vvhich these extracts are taken is of the highest 
beauty; but I must here notice a singular circumstance: my professor 
İmad al-Din Ibn Batijlı* has inserted these verses in his vvork entitled 


2 . Harut and Marut, two rebel angels, vvere chained at Babel, vvhere 
they taught men magic. 

3 The autograph has place of the sense is 

nearly the same. 

4 Literally: A poem rhyming in dh ; (with a poinl). The autograph has 

vvhich is no doubt the true reading. The poet here recals to mind 
the effects of a poem by Ibn Durayd in the same letter as his ovvn qasidah. 
The fact tc vvhich Ibn al-Haddad alludes is not mentioned by Ibn Khallikan 
in the life of Ibn Durayd. 

5 I have been obliged to paraphrase a very obscure verse, in order 
to make its meaning intelLgibel. 

6 See No. 84 note. on Abu T-Majd. 
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the Mughni {sufficient), which contains the explanation of the obscure 
passages met with in {Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi's) treatise on Jurisprudence 
the Muha dhdha b. and gives a short account of the persons whose 
names are mentioned in that work; he then comes to speak of Abu 
Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Haddad, a doctor of the sect of al-Shafi'i and 
a native of Egypt, and after giving an account of him, he says: "He 
composed "some fine poetry, and a certain jurisconsult recited to me 
a number of verses from a qasidaa vvhich he attributed to him;" he 
then cites some of the verses, and they are the same as those given 
above. But this is an error into which he could only have been led 
from confounding Zafir al-Haddad vvith the jurisconsult Ibn al- 
Haddad. The foUovving iines also are by Zafir: 

"(Jhe fdmüy of my beloved) have departed, and did I not hope 
fer thier retum, I shouid die. By Allah! it vvas not they, but my 
own heart from which I then vvas separated." 

Tmad al-Din mentions these İines in his Kharidah but attributes 
them to al-'Ayni,^ and then says: "Al-'Ayni vvas an able officer and 
noted for his bravery; he died A.H. 546 (A.D. 1151-2)." But the truth 
is, that they are by Zafir, and Tmad al-Din himself given them again 
in the life of that person. One of this poet's qasidahs contains the 
foUovving verse: 

"Lovers speak iU of the spies vvho beset them; O that I vvas in 
such favour vvith my mistress as to be in dread of spies!" 

He died in Egypt in the month of Muharram, A.H. 529 
(October-November, A.D. 1134). We have already spoken of the 
sumame of ludhami (No. 65). 

■The foUovving İines on the vveaver's loom vvere composed by 
Zafir: 

"Look at the beauty of my produets, admire my construetion 
and the skiU of Him vvho made me. I resemble the hands of tvvo 
lovers, clasped in each other on the day of separation, the fingers 
of one inserted betvveen those of the other." 

'Ali Ibn Zafir Ibn Mansur praises him highly in his vvork entitled 
Bada'i' 'l-Badayah,^ and relates the foUvving aneedote respeeting him. 


7 See Kharidah, MS. No. 1374. ff. 58 et 76. 

* From "The foUovving' to end not, in the autograph.—Ed. 

8 This work is noticed by Hajji Khalifah, who States that its author, 
the rlayming VVazir Jamal al-Din Abu T-Hasan 'Ali Ibn Zafir, a member of 
the tribe of Azd and native of Egypt, died A.H. 623 (A.D. 1226). 
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on the authority of the qadi Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al- 
Husayn al-Amidi, who had been acting for sometime as deputy to 
the qadi of Alexandria. 'T vvent," says he, "to see 2 i]-Amir al-Sa'd 
{the fortunate amir) Ibn Zufar vvhilst he was govemor of the city, and 
I found him putting some drops of oil upon his littie finger. Having 
asked him the reason, he answered that the tightness of his ring had 
caused his finger to svvell, on which I observed that it vvould be best 
to have the ring cut off before things grew worse. He then asked 
me who vvould be a proper person to do it, and I sent for Abu '1- 
Mansur Zafir Ibn aI-Qasim al-Haddad, who cut the ring, and 
extemporised these vcrses: 

"The human race could not reckon ali thy excellent qualities, even 
vvere thier prose-vvriters and their poets copious in thy praises. 
A ring must be too small for the finger of him vvhose generous 
hand is as cmple as the ocean".* 

"The amir was pleased vvith the lines, and gave the ring, vvhich 
was of gold, to their author. There vvas a tame gazelle lying at the 
amir's feet vvith its head on his lap, and Zafir extemporised on it 
these lins: 

T vvondered at the courage of that gazelle and the boldness of 
its conduct. I marvel to see it crouching dovvn; hovv can it be 
tranquil near you who are a lion?" 

"The amir and the company present admired this piece even 
more than the preceding, and Zafir, having then remarked a net 
placed before the door to keep out the birds, recited as follovvs: 

"I savv a net at your exalted door, and that caused me some 
embarrassment; but after reflecting in my mind, I said: The sea 
is the place for nets."*° 

"He then retired and left us in admiratin at the readincss of his 
vvit and the elegance of his talent. 


9 Literally: To vvhom the sea is a hand. 

10 He calls the amir a sea for his vast generosity. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“It is a curious circumstance that the majority of the learned 
amongst the Muslims belonged to a foreign race; very few persons 
of Arabian descent having obtained distiüction in the Sciences con- 
nected with the law or in those based upon hunnan reason: and 
yet the promulgator of the law was an Arab, and the Qur'ân, that 
source of so many Sciences, an Arabic book.” The justness of this 
observation, made by Ibn Khaldon in his Prolegomena, will be 
admitted by those who may have occasion to consult Ibn Khallik^’s 
Biographicai. Dictionary: they cannot have failed to remark that 
many of the individuaJs to whom the author has devoted an article 
are designated by him as mawlds, a term denoting their foreign origin 
and the precise meaning of wluch shall be given farther on. The 
reason assigned by Ibn Khaldon for this peculiarity may not be 
completely satisfactory, but it is stated in a manner so highly charao 
teristic of that writer that it cannot fail to interest the European 
rcader. 

“The {Muslini) religion,” says he, “when first promulgated, did 
not inciude (the knowledge of) either Science or art; such was the 
extreme simplicity of that nomadic civilisation {to which this doc~ 
trine was adapted). The articles of the law, or, in other terms, the 
commandments and prohibitions of God, were then bome {not in 
books but) in the hearts of men, who knew that these maxims drew 
their origin from the Book of God and from the practice {sunnah) 
of the Prophet himself. The people, at that time, consisted of 
Arabs vvholly ignorant of the mode by which learning is taught, 
of the art of composing works and of the means by which knowledge 
is enregistered; for to these points they had not hitherto directed their 
attention. Under the Companions of Muhammad and their imme- 
diate successors things continued in the same State; and, daring that 
period, the designation of qurrn {readers) was applied to those who. 
being not totally devoid of learning, knew by heart and communi- 
cated information. Such were the persons who could repeat the 
Qur’ân, relate the sayings of the Prophet, and çite the example of 
his conduct in different circumstances. {This was a necessary duty) 
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inasmuch as the articles of the law could only be known from tbe 
Qur'nn and from the Traditions which serve to explaio it. The 
blessed Prophet himself said: 7 \eave yvith you two things v/hich, 
as long as you adhere thereto, will preserve you from error: thest 
are, the Book of God and my practice (sunnah). 

But. under the reign of al-Raşhld, this mode of oral transmis- 
sion, now so long continued, rendered necessary that the (jtraditional) 
explanation of the Qur'cin should be set down in writing, and that the 
text of the Traditions should be secured against alteration, lest they 
should be corrupted. To distJnguish the authentic Traditions from 
those of less credibility, an exact knowledge of the isnsds^ was found 
necessary, and a close scrutiny was directed into the character of 
those persons through whom traditional knowledge had passed down. 

Whilst the maxims of law deduced from the Qur'm and the 
sunnah rapidly augmented in number, the purity of the Arabic tungue 
underwent a gradual alteration; it therefore became necessary to 
fix the rules of grammar; and, as none of the Sciences connected with 
the law could be mastered tili the mind had acquired the faculties 
of elicitation, deduction, investigation, and comparison (the attain- 
ment of which depended on a prior acquaintance with the princi' 
ples of the language, the rules of elicitation, those of comparison, 
and the arguments by which the dogmas of the faith could be 
defended), the acquisition of these Sciences could not be effected 
without the previous development of certain mental faculties under 
the tuition of a master. Hence resulted that these Sciences took 
their placc among the (professional) arts; and, as arts do not âourish 
but among people settied in fixcrt abodes (a State of civilisation from 
which the Arabs were, of ali mankind, the farthest removcd), Science 
became a product of domiciliation, and the Arabs were therefore 
averse to its acquisition. But the domiciled people consisted, at 
that time, of Peısians, mawlss, and other persons who had adopted 
the Persian habits of settied life; for them, the arts and the Sciences 
were a customary occupation, these habits having taken root among 
them at the origin of the Persian empire. Thus Sibawayh,* the 
master in the art of the grammar, al-Farisi’, at a later period, and, 
after them, al-Zajjaj< were natives of Persia; the majority of those 

I See Vol. I, Introduction : p._21. 2 Se« oo. 479. 3 See no. ISS. 

( See DO. 12—Here Ibn Haldun bas fallen into a mistake; al-Zajjaj was 
preceptor to al-FSıisi and died at least ^ty years befoıe him. 
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who (to the great advantage of Islamism) preserved the Traditions 
{by learning them by heart) were Persians or naturalised in Persia; 
ali the learned in the fundamentals of jurisprudence werc Persians, 
afact of which the reader is well aware; so also were the dogmetic 
theologians and most of the commentators of the Qur'an. 

The Arabs who were contemporary with this State of civilisa- 
tion preferred the çustoms of nomadic life: under the ‘Abb&sids, 
the exercise of military coınmand and their occupations in the service 
of govemment diverted their attention from learning and study; 
attached to the State in the quality of protectors and {subordinate) 
rulers they, were withheld by pride from engaging in literary avoca- 
tions, which, as we have just remarked, had assumed the rank of arts; 
and we know that persons accustomed to command others look 
upon the arts with scom. They, in consequence, left such studies 
to the Persians and the mixed race {sprung from the intermarriage of 
the conguerors with the conguered) fully ackaowledging their Services 
in the cultivation of Science.” 

The influence of the same principle by which Ibn aldan was 
guided throughout his Prolegomena is strongiy marked in this pas- 
sage; led away by his pasr-ion for generalizing, he examined every 
question in the abstract, and always assumed that, for one effect, 
a single cause was quite sufiBcient. This rule is by no means so cer- 
tain as he imagined, and its weakness is manifest in the present case. 
That the Arabs, when önce converted into a people of rulers and 
occupied in the exercise of power, neglected learning and left its 
culture to foreigners is a fact attcsted by history; that they were re- 
strained by pride from such a pursuit is natural enough (not how- 
ever because they considered it in the light of an art, but because it 
would have betrayed their own ignorance and incapacity), yet it 
stili remains to be explained why foreigners were induced to devote 
their minds to the study of Müslim law and Arabic literatüre. 

Though it should appear presumptuous to control the judge- 
ments of perhaps the ablest philosophical writer which Islamism 
ever produced, the attempt may be justified in some cases, 
and this is one of the number. The quertion which Ibn Khaldnp 
overlooked admits of an easy solution: learning was the only path 
by which members of the conquered nations could hope to reach a 
position which might ensure them the respect of their masters; and 
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by leaming wc are to understand such branches of knowledge as could 
serve to elucidate the doctrincs of Islamism and develop the principlcs 
of the law: they saw the Arab government unable to apply to 
the new State of things by which it was surrounded those vague and 
incoherent maxinıs of jurisprudence vvhich were furnished by the 
ö«/-’s/ı, theTraditions,* and the practice of the first Muslims; they 
felt that the faculties of mind which they had themselves derived frora 
an advanced state of civilisation could be applied with advantage to 
the task of coUecting and discussing the Traditions, clearing up 
the obscurities of the Qur'an by the study of Arabic literatüre, 
and moulding into a regular system theordinances of the law. This 
they undertook and accomplished; labouring to establish their own 
right to public respect, they gave consistence to Islamism; and the 
conquests of the Arabs received stability from the more peaceful 
occupations of the mawîâs. 

The word mawla ( Jyl ) is derived from the verb wala ( Ji to be 
near)', its grammatical form shows it to belong to that class of nouns 
which are called nouns of place serve to designate 

either the place in vvhich the action indicated by the verb of the same 
root takes eflfect, or the subject in vvhich the state of being expressed by 
that verb has its existence. The signification of the vvord mawta is 
therefore the place in which, or the person in whom proximity exists, 
and, in its ordinary application, it serves to denote the ideas of masler 
and slave, patron and client, companion, neighbour, confederate, 
reljtion {affinis), the grantcr and the receiver of a favour, ete. It is 
easy to see that one general idea pervades these various significations, 
that of proximity, either in a physical or a moral sense. The primi- 
tive signification of the verb walâ is also apparent in the derivative 
wall iijs propinguus), which serves to express the idea of friend, 
and that of saint, because saints are near to God. 

The relationship between patron and client is termed wala (*Vj) 
and it implies mutual assistance {tanâşur). This mutual assistance 
embraces tvvo conditions: 1. The obligation of the patron 
(al-Mawla 'l-Awlâ) to pay the Jıya/ı, or fine for blood' i .c^rred by 

1 The diyah is the penalty imposed on the author of a homicidc per infor- 
tunium. It consists ot one hundred camcis, or one thousand pieccs of gold 

{Continued on page 5.) 

• Like most of the wesietD otientalists, de Slane betrays his prejudice 
agaiost İslam.— Ed. 
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the Client (al-Mawla 'l-Asfal)\ 2. The right of the patron to inherit 
of the Client; or, in other terms, that the patron should become 
his cLient’s ‘aqilah U ransomer) and warith (lijl J heir). 

fVala results from enfranchisement or from approximation; 
it is therefore of two kinds, relationship by enfranchisement {yvala 
al-ataqah), called also relationship by favour {\vals al-ni‘mah) and 
relationship by approximation (wal3 al-muw3lat); terms for which may 
be substituted in English, ejffective paironage and adoptive patronage. 

Effective patronage is cstablished by enfranch'sement. The 
enfranchised slave becomes the Client of him who enfranchises, and 
if he die without male heirs, his property is inherited by the enfran- 
chiser or his heirs. Effective patronage is valid not only when 
the two parties are Muslims, but when they are both infidels, or when 
one is a Müslim and the other an inhdel. 

Adoptive patronage is established by a contract made with 
mutual consent, as when a person makes profcssion of Islamism to 
another person, and then says: “Thou art my mawla (patron), 
to inherit of me and when I die and to pay the fine for me when 
I am amerced;” and the other replies: “I accept,” or: “I form 
proximity with thee”. 

The necessary conditions of this act are that the future Client 
should be vvithout heirs, that he should not be an Arab or a mawla 
to an-Arab, that no other person had alrady engaged to pay the 
fine for blood in case of his being amerced, and that the right of 
inheriting and the obligation of paying the fine should be enounced 
when forming the contract. Islamism in one or both parties is 
not a necessary condition, according to the majority of the doctors: 
a ^immi may contract wal3 with a t^immi or with a Müslim, 
and a Müslim with a dhimmı ; a man may also contract it with a 
woman, and a woman with a man; neither is it necessary that the 
act should pass in a Müslim country. The children of the cUent 
(born after the contract, for, before it, he was without heirs), are 

{Continued from page 4.) 

(dinârs), or twelve thousand pieces of silver {dirhams). The diyah incurred for 
the homicide of a woman, a Christian, a Jew, or a Magian, is half the ordinary 
diyah. The diyah is incurred for having occasioned the loss of the two hands, 
or of the two fect, or of the two eyes; the loss of a single hand. foot, or eye, 
requires the pcnalty of a half diyah. The whole diyah ij incurred for having 
caused the loss of the nose, or of the hearing. or of the rcason. or of the 
tongue, or of the sexual organs, ete. 
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bound by that act and benefit by the adVantages which it assures 
them. Adoptive patronage confers on the foreign neophyte ali the 
civil rights possessed by a Müslim, and by it he has the advantage 
of choosing his 'agilah. 

In the eyes of the Müslim law every individual must have an 
'Sgîlah, that is, a person or a body of men bound to pay the fine 
of blood if he be amerced. The 'agilah of a man are ali those who 
are inscribed on the same roU (diwan) with him, if hebe engaged in 
military service, or if he receives a pension from the public treasury; 
otherwise, it is his tribe or family; then his patron, then his clients; 
and if he have no 'agilah, the public treasury pays for him. If he in- 
habit a city or its suburb, ali the enregistered İnhabitants form his 
'agilah, and if he eyercise a profession there, ali the members of the 
same trade are his 'agilah. Each class of dhimmis is the 'agilah of its 
individual members; the 'agilah of a mawla by enfranehisement are 
the emancipator and kindred of the emancipator, and the 'agilah of a 
mavfla by approximation are his patron and patron’s kindred. 


I 
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MÜSLİM EDUCATION 

The course of study universally followed in Muhammcdan 
countries has becn briefly indicated in the first volüme of this work,' 
but it is much to be regretted that the information we possess 
on this subject is veıy slight, and that the system of mental culture 
requisite to form a weU*educated Müslim is a point on which great 
obscurity stili prcvails. And yet the importance of obtaining a 
clear insight into the causes which gave to the character of a great 
and polished nation its pjculiar cast and form cannot but be deeply 
felt. 'Were it possible to dissipate the obscurity in which this 
question is involved, a more exact idea would then be formed of the 
Müslim mind and Müslim civilisation. In such an investigation 
the works of Arabic authors might be expected to afiford the highest 
assistance, bıu unfortunately the documents which they have left 
on this subject do not enable us to view it in ali its bearings. These 
indications are not, however, without their value; they aid us to 
understand some parts of the system, and from the parts we may 
judge of the whole. One of the most curious is that given by Ibn 
Ktjaldan in his Prolegomena, where he expresses himself thus: 

“To teach children the Qur'ân is a sign of religion shown by the 
Muslims in ali their cities, and a duty which they universally fulfil; 
for by this means the faith is firmly planted in the youthful heart, 
as also a knovvledge of the dogmas which are enounced in the verses 
of that book. The Qur’nn is therefore the hasis on which are reared 
the future faculties of the mind; for that which is leamed at an 
early age remains deeply impressed on the memory and scrves as 
a foundation for what foUows, and we know that the form of the 
edihce is determined by the disposition of the foundations. 

The different systems foUowed in teaching children the Qur'ttn 
are distinguished by the peculiar faculties developed by each. In 
Ma'hrib (Algiers and Morocco), that booL is taught without any 
accompaniment; they begin by making the scholar read it över; 
then he learns it by heart from the edition of the text reccived in 
that country; and he is instructed, at the same time, in its peculiar 
orthography, the questions to which it gives rise, and the various 


I Sse Vol. I, Introducüoo, page 31- 
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readings rcraarked in the systems of those (ancient masters) by vvhom 
it was transmitted down. TiU this first step be surmounted, every 
thing else, such as Traditions, jurisprudence, poetry, and the idioıtı 
of the desert Arabs, is excluded. It therefore bappens that a failure 
in this early stage of the pupil’s progress puts an entire stop to his 
career. 

Such is the mode of instruction followed in the cities of 
Maghrib and in some Berber towns where the exaınple has been 
adopted; it applies equally to the scholar who has notattained the 
age of puberty, and to persons more advanced in years 'Nvho intend 
to recommence their studies; the result is, that the Maghribins are 
more intiraately acquainted with the orthography of the Qur'sn, and 
know it by heart much better than people of other countries. 

In Spain they proceed otherwise; for, whilst they make it a 
rule to teach the reading of the Qur’ân and its orthography as actual- 
ly used (because they consider that book as the foundation of learn- 
ing, the groundwork of education, and the basis of religion and 
the Sciences), they instruct their children at the same time in poetry, 
epistolary writing, the principles of grammar, and the art of pen- 
manship. The acquisition of this last accomplishment occupies 
seholars tili the age of puberty, so that whilst youths obtain a know- 
ledge of grammar and an acquaintance with the works of the poets, 
they become skilful penmen and perseverc, nearly ali, in the pursuit 
of learning. But learning subsists by transmission, and, as its trans- 
, mission has been interrupted in the provinces of Spain, the students 
of that country can only acquire such portions of knovvledge as are 
accessible from the first steps of their education. This is however 
sufficient for him whom God direets, and it gives him the means of 
reaching other branehes of learning. 

In lfriqiyah {the province of Tunis), they generally instruct their 
children in the Traditions whilst teaching them the Qur'(in to which 
they add the principles of the Sciences and some of the questions which 
they involve; but, as their chief object is to communicate a correct 
knovvledge of the text and various readings of that book, the art 
of penmanship is negleeted. 

In the East instruction is also of a mixed nature, but I do not 
knowtowhat length it is carried; we have been told however that 
they pay more attention to the culture of penmanship and of the 
Sciences than to the study of the Qur'an. 
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The people of Ifrîqiyah and Maghrib, by confining their appli- 
cation to the Qur'm, can never attain the faculty of mastering the 
language. The reason of this we shall here explain; No peculiar 
faculty can be devcloped in the mind by the study of the Qur'sn, 
because the declaration that it is impossible to produce anything 
equal to it prevents it from being taken as a model for imitation; 
so that the student, though he may acquire an ample share of spiri- 
tual merit, can neither obtain a good command of Arabic nor a 
facility of diction. The people of Ifrîqiyahare perhaps more advanced 
in this last respect than those of Maghrib, because, in studying the 
Qur'an they learn Traditions and scientihe rules; they have therefore 
a certain command of language, but they do not attain elegance of 
expression. 

The habit of teaching pupils, or repeating pocms and epistles, 
and of studying the rules of grammar is so general in Spain, that 
the natives of that country have acquired a complete mastery of the 
Arabic tongue; but in other branehes of knowledge their skill is 
inferior, because they have not paid sufficient attention to the 
Qur'an and the Traditions, which are the source and basis of the 
Sciences. In grammar, however, and polite literatüre they excel 
in a greater or less degree, accordingiy as they have devoted more 
or less time to these occupations on terminating the studies which 
engaged their youth. 

The qadi Aba Bakr Ibn al-'Arab;' has laid down, in his 
Rihlah, a highly curious and original plan of study. He proposes 
that youths should be first instructed in grammar and the works of 
the poets, conformably to the Spanish custom, ‘for,’ says he, ‘lan¬ 
guage is enregistered in its poetry, and the corruption of the language 
renders it necessary that you should commence by that and by gram¬ 
mar; you should then pass to arithmetic, and. having acquired an 
idea of its rules, you may proceed to the study of the Qur'an, which, 
by means of the preparatory labours, will be found much 
easier than it generally is. You may then commence dogmatic theo- 
logy (uşij/ al-din) and the fundamentals of jurisprudence (usûl al- 
figh), after which you may proceed to dialectics (jadal), and from 
that to the Traditions and the Sciences conneeted with them.* He 


1 The Life of Aba Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi will be found in no. 600. 
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disapproved of teaching two Sciences simultaneously, unless the 
pupil be remarkably intelligent. Such are the counsels of the 
and I acknov/ledge that the plan laid down by him is excellent; 
but settied custom, that influential element in the human character, 
renders it inadmissiblc. In taking the Qur'an for the basis of educa- 
tion, people are actuated by the desire of meriting the divine favour, 
as, by this means, they protect youth against its own follies and 
preserve it from that levity of mind which not only ruins the know- 
ledge already obtained or interrupts its acquisition, but would also 
prcvent the young Müslim from learning the Çur'ün. İndced, 
whilst under the guardianship of his family, he may be retained in 
habitual submission, but, when the age of puberty delivcrs him from 
control, the storms of passion may soon cast him away on the coast 
of foliy. They therefore take advantage of the time during which 
he is under command, toteach him the Qur'an so that, at a later 
period, he may not be entirely ignorant of its contents. Hovvever, 
were it certain that the student would persevere in the pursuit of 
knowledge and submit to receive instruction, the system proposed 
by the qadl would be the best which the people of the East and the 
West could adopt; but God ordains what He pleaseth, and no change 
can be effected in His decisions.” 

To proceed from this first step so well described by Ibn 
^ald(,n and follovv the young Müslim in his path through the 
higher departments of sludy, we must have recourse to the biogra- 
phical notices on their learned men. The life of Avıcenna ofTers 
us a trarisitory glance at his early education and therefore merits 
attention, but much fuller Information will be obtained from the 
autobiography of ‘Abd al-Latlf. In this work, he gives us a perfect 
outline of his own studies under some of the most distinguished 
maslers of the epoch. Were this treatise less known, 1 shou.d have 
fek it indispensable to insert an extract from it here, but it has been 
rendered fully accessible by two editions, one in Arabic and Latin by 
Mousley, and the other in Arabic and French by de Sacy; the latter 
so admirably translated and commented that, v/ere I to undertake a 
new version of it into English, I feel I should rest far—very far in- 
deed—beneath that illustrious orientalist, my deeply venerated master. 

Another contribution to the same stock o documents is fur- 
nished by Ibn faldan in his autobiography. He informs us that. 
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having learned to read the Çur'm and got it ofT by heart, he read it 
again according to each of the seven readings or editions, and then 
combined these various readings in ? final repetition of the text. 
During this occupation he went över the Qut'sn twenty-one times, 
and in a twenty-second repetition, he went över ali the various read¬ 
ings. He finished by the lecture of the two editions, or systems of 
readings, taught by Ya‘qob.* At this period, two other works 
occupied his attention; the Lâmiyah, a poem of Ibn Fîrrüh al-Şhatibî, 
on the readings of the Qur'm, and the Râiyah, another poem by the 
samc author on the orthography of that book. ^ He next studied the 
Takcjssı, a treatise composed by Ibn ‘Abd 'al-Barr^ on the Traditions 
citcd in the \fuwa\t(i * and agreat number of other works, such as the 
Taşhıl^ of Ibn Mâlik and Ibn al-Hâjib’s<^ abridgrnent of jurisprudence, 
but these last he did not get off by heart. During the same period 
hc cultivated the art of grammar under the tuitiun of his father and of 
the first masters. He perused also the Six Poets ^ the Hamcisah, 
the poems of Aba TamraâmS part of al-Mutanabbî’s ® poetical 
vvorks. and some of the pieces preserved in the Kitfib al-Aghüni.^o 
Under Şhams al-DIn al-Kisa’I, chief tıaditionist of Tunis, he perused 
Muslim’s collection of Traditions and received a general liccnce 
{ijazah). In law he studied the abridgrnent of the Mudawwanah\^ 
composed by Aba Sa'îd al-Barada‘î, and the exposition of the 
docîrines held by the sect of Malik. He followed, besides, a general 
course of law and learned Mâlik’s Muwatta\ certificates were also 
obtained by him authorizing him to teach that book, the Strat 
al-Rasal the treatise of Ibn Şalâh on the Traditions, and many 


1 He means Ya'qub Ibn l3Lâq al-HadramI, one of the great readers. His 
life is givcn by Ibn Khallikân. 

2 Se: No. 512. By the Lâmiyah Ibn Khaldun means to designate Ibn 
Firrnh’s Hirz al-Amânl.' 

3 In'a subsequent volüme will be found the life of Ibn ‘Abd al-Darr. 

t Sce No. 524. 

5 This is a treatise on grammar by Ibn Malik, the author of the Alfiyah, 
who dicd A. H. 672 (A. C. 1273-4). M. de Sacy's Anıhologie Grammalicalc, 
paees 203, 215, and Fluegels’ Hajji Khalifah, tem 11. page 290. 

“ •> See No. 388. 

7 The six poets are ’lmrau al-Oays, NfbiŞhah, ‘Alpamah, Zuhayr, Tarafah, 
and ‘Antarah. See page X of my prcface to the Diwan d’ Amro ’l-Kais.' 

fl See No. 14.3. 7 See No. 49. la See No. 415. 

II See No. 335. 12 See No. 355. 

•M de Slane has made a mistake in pointing out this gasidah. There 
are numerous lâmiyah gaşidahs but most noted of them is Şhanf’arâ’s; the 
opening line of \vhich runs thus : 

Ji-V (»S' 1 >“ fy jJA.» I I 


—Ed. 
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other works. Hc obtained access to the library of ‘Abd al-Muhay- 
tnin al-HadramT, chief traditionist and grammarian of Morocco, 
who had accompaoied tothecity ofTunis Abu ’l-Hasan, the sovereign 
of that cmpire, in the quality of secretary of State. This collec- 
tion of books consisted of more than three thousand volumes on the 
Traditions, law, grammar, philology, the intellectual Sciences, 
general literatüre, and poetry; these manuscripts were ali of the 
highcst correctness and their authenticity was guaranteed by certi- 
ficates anne^ed to them. Under another master he studied logic, 
dogmatic theology, jurisprudence, and ali the intellectual and 
pîıilosophical Sciences. Whil$t pursuing his studies, he folIowed the 
public lectures at Tunis, and attended the assemblies held by the 
first doctors and professors of the place. He finally devoted three 
years to study under a şhaykh called Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Abbalî 
(VI ) “and then,” says he, “I felt that I knew something.” İbn 
Kbaldan terminated his studies in the twentieth or twenty-first year 
of his age .' 


I This noiice was just terminated, when a large manuscript, containing 
the biography of the doctor and historian Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali İbn Hajar al-‘Asqa- 
linî, by the hiâfit Şhams al-Dİn Muhammad al-Sa^âwi, fell ihto the writer’s 
hands. A chap'ter of this tvork is devoted to the history of İbn Hajar’s 
youth travels, studies, ete; but it is drawn up in such a manner that to make an 
analysis of il would bc a very dithcult task. We hnd however that he began 
by leaming the Qur' n by heart, and proceeded to the study of the Traditions 
and jurisprudence; following, in fact. the same system which has becn alrcady 
indicated in the introduetion of our first volüme. 
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294. ‘ASIM IBN ABI ’L-NAJUD 

Aba Bakr ‘Âsim was the son of Abu ’l-Najad Bahdalah, 
mawl(i to the tribe of Jadhîmah Ibn Mâlik Ibn Na'ir Ibn Qb‘ayn 
Ibn Asad. His acquaintance with the Qur’anic readings drew up- 
on him general notice and ranked him as one of the seven great 
masters of that Science. He had learnt it from Aba ‘Abd 
al-Rahmun al-Sulamî • and Zirr Ibn Hubayşh 2 ; he taught it to Aba- 
Bakr Ibn Avvâsn (see No. 242) and Abo ‘Umar al-Bazzâz ^ but 
these two varied very much in their manner of reading certain words. 
‘ 'sim died at Kofah, A.H. 127 (A. C. 744-5). The word najnd 
signihes a female wild ass not pregnant; others say that shc is thus 
designated when keeping watch on the top of a hill.—Some persons 
State that Bahdalah was his mother’s name {not his father's). 


295. ABO BURDAH IBN ABÎ MuSA 

Aba Burdah ‘ Amir was the son of Aba Masâ ‘ Abd Allah Ibn 
Qays al-Aşh‘arI one of Muhammad’s Companions, who had come 
to him from Yaman with the Asharites when they became converts 
to Islamîsm^. Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d mentions in his Tabagat 


1 Abû ‘Abd al-Rahmân ‘Abd Allîh Ibn Hablb al-Sulami al-Küfî (a mem- 
ber of the tribe of Sulaym and a native of Kûfah) was born in the lifetime of 
MuMmmad. He leamed to read the Qur'ân under the tuition of the Kbalifs 
‘Uthmân and ‘Alî, and then taught thcsame Science in the great nıosque of 
Kafah. He died A. H. 74 (A. C. 693-4) —(Al-Dhahabi’s Tabngât al-Qurr. ). 

2 Abü Maryam Zirr Ibn Hubayşh Ibn Hubasah, a member of the tribe of 
Asad and a native of Kufah, was one of the great masters in the art of reading 
the Qur'3n. He was celebrated also as a philologist, and died at a very advanced 
age, A. H. 82 (A. C. 701).—(Al-Ûhahabî’s Tahagât al-Qurrâ, fol. 8.) 

î Abü ‘Umar Hafi Ibn Abi Dawüd al-Bazzâz, the disciple of al-'Âsim, 
was a native of Kufah and a mawla to the tribe of Asad. Bom A. H, 90 
(A. C. 708-9): died A.H. 18ü (.4.C. 796-7) —Tab, al-Qurrâ.) 

t The conversion of the Yemenites took place in the tenth ycar of the 
Hijrah. 
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that Aba Burdah succecded to Şhurayh (see No. 275) as qndl of 
Ktıfah. By the nobleness of his conduct and by his virtues he at- 
taincd a high reputation. *[Aba Masâ, when governor of Başrah, 
married Taniyah the daughter of Damman, a native of Ta’if, and she 
bore him Aba Burdah; the child was put to nurse with the tribe of 
Fuqaym, whichdwelt at al-Gharg'; when growna boy, he was dressed 
in two mantlcs {burdah) by (Jıis fosler father) Aba Şhaykh Ibn al-Gha- 
riq and brought to his father, who then surnamed him Abrı Burdah-, 
from that time his real name ceased to be given him.] Aba Musa. 
was qadi of Başrah undcr the khalif ‘Umar and afterwards in the 
reign of ‘U^mân, he acted as a qn 4 l of Kûfah; his {grand) son Bi al 
was also qadl of Başrah : this was the circumstance which gave rise to 
tl.e saying, three qndîs in succession. —The poet Dhu ’l-Rummah 
composed a number of splendid poems in praise of Bilal, and in the 
following verse, addressed to his camel, he alludcs to him also: 

“When thcu reachest Bil.il the (grand) son of Aba Mask (thy 
toils are al an end,) and the butch.r then may wield his axe to 
disjoint thy Hmbs.” 

He said also of him: 

“On hearing that the tribe were roaming through the dcsert 
with their flocks in search of pasturage, I said to Saydah: ‘Seek 
abundance near Bilal!’” 

Saydah was the name of the poet’s camel.—Bilal was one of 
the deputies in the service of Khâlid al-Qasri {see his life, no. 204); 
when the latter was deprived of the government of Arabian and 
Persian ‘Irâg, his successor Yusuf Ibn 'Umar al-Thaqafl reguired 
from him and his agents an account of what had been done with the 
rcvenues of these provinccs, and employed torture to make them 
rcfund; al-Qasri and Bilal expired undcr their sufferings. In a book 
containing a collection of anecdotes I found the following: At 
a public assembly Aba Burdah wa5 extolling the virtues of his father, 
and mentioned that he had been one of Muhammad’s Companions; 
he vauntcd also the glory which accrued to himself in being sprung 


1 I am unable to fix with any certainty the situation of this place. The 
author of the Maraşld merciy says: “al-Gharo, a village in the depcndencies of 
Marw—g/.Gharo a village in Yamâmah, and a plantation of date trees belong- 
ing to the tribe of ‘Adı Ibn Hanifah". 

• I 1 From ‘Abfl Musa' to ‘given him’ is not includcd in the autograph.— Ed. 
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fVom so illustrious a parent. He held a long discourse on this topic, 
till the poet, al-Farazdaq, who happened to be preseni and vvished 
to humble his pride, made the remark that, had Aba Masâ possessed 
no other meritthanthatof having cupped the Prophet, such an honour 
vvould have been quite sufficient for his reputation. On this, Aba 
Burdah got angry' and replied: “Your observation is true, 
but he never cupped any person either before or after”. —“By Allah!” 
exclainıed a!-Farazdaq, "Aba Mosa was too good a man to dare 
make his fiftt essay in cupping on the person of the Prophet! ” 
This retort silenced Abn Burdah and forced him to smother his anger. 
The follovving aneedote is related by ^ars al-Ni'mah Ibn al-Sîbî * 
in one of his works: ‘ Aba Şafwan Khâlid Ibn Şafvvân, a mem- 
ber of the tribe of Tamim, was celebrated as an eIoquent speaker. 
He used to visit Bilal Ibn Abi Burdah and converse with him, but 
his language was frequently ungrammatical. This grew at length 
so irksome to Bilal, that he said to him: ‘O ^alid! you make me 
narrations fit for khalifs to hear, but you commit as many faults 
against grammar as the women who carry water in the streets.’ Stung 
with this reproach, Khulid went to learn grammar at the mosque and 
some time after he lost his sight. From that period, whenever Bilâl 
rode by in State, he used to ask who it was, and on being answered 
thatitwas the amîr, he would say: ‘There goes a summercioud, 
soon to be dispelled.’ When this was told to Bilal, he exclaimed: 
‘By Allah! it shall not be dispelled till he get a full shower from it;’ 
and he then ordered him a whipping of two hundred strokes. This 
Khâlid was exremely giddy and never paid the slightests attention 
to what he said. He drew his descent from ‘Amr Ibn al-Ahtam^ 
one of Muhammad’s Companions; his grandfather ‘Abd Allah 
being that person’s son. Al-Ahtam was the son of Sumayy 
Ibn Sinan Ibn Khâlid Ibn Minqar, of the tribe of Tamim; and 
for this reason he bore the surnames of al-Minqari and al-TaniUm. 

1 The profession of a cupper was consîdered by some JurisconsııUs as 
degrading. In one of the Traditions it is said: “The price of a dog is impu.'e, 
and the wages of fornication arc impurc, and the pay of a cupper is impure.” 
—Mathew’s Mişhkât, vol. II, page i. See also no. 212. 

2 Mention has been made or this historian in No. 125. 

'» ‘Amr, the son of Sinin al-Ahtam, an eminent chief of the tribe of Tam'm, 
an able orator and a good poet, flourished before and after the promulgaıion 
oflslamism. He and ‘Amr Ibn Zibriq-in \vent togetherto Muhammad and em- 
braced his religion. He died A.H. 58 (A.C. 677-8). For further Information 
see Rasmussen’s Historia Antcislamica, p. 119 note; and his Additamenta ad 
Hist. Islâm, p. 33. 
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HİS rcal name was Sin&n, but when Qays İbn ‘ Atim al-Minqarî' 
struck him across the mouth with his bow and broke his front 
teeth, he was called al-Ahtam {broken-toolh)." Others say that his 
teeth were broken on the battie day of al-Kulâb Shabib Ibn 
Shabbah * was an ünde of this Khâlid. Aba Burdah died A.H. 
103 (A.C. 721-2) but others place this event in the years 104,106, and 
107. {Muhammsd) Ibn Sa‘d says that Aba Burdah and al-Sha bî 
died in the year 103 and on the same day, which was a Friday. We 
shall explain the meaning of the surname al-Aşh'an in the life of 
Abu '1-Hasan al-AşVarî. 


296. AL-SHA‘BÎ 

Abn-‘Amr ‘ Âmir al-Şha‘bî was the son of Şharühîl Ibn ‘Abd *Ibn< 
Dh î KibarDha Kibar was onc of the princes of Yaman. Al- 
Şha'bl sprang from Himyar and was counted as a member of the 
tribe of Hamdan, but Knfah was the place of his birth. He held 
a high rank among the Tabi'ts and was distinguished also by his 
profound leaming. İt is stated that Ibn ‘Umar * walked past him 
one day vvhilst he was relating the history of a victorious campaign 
made by the first Muslims, and said, on hearing the narration which 
he made; “He knows what was done at the expedition better than 
1 who was with it.” Al-Zuhrî made the remark that the really 
leamed men wcre four in number: İbn al-Musayyab * at Madinah, 


1 See No. 74, note on Cain fills de Aasim ’Kasmussen's Additamenta, p. 67, 
and Hist. Anteisl. —Al-MingarI, the surname borne by Qays, is derived from 
Minqar, the name of one ot his ancestoıs, descended from Tam m. 

î For the account of this battie or skirmish see Rasmussen’s Hfst, 
Anteislam. p. 117. 

3 Şhabîb Ibn Shabbah, a celebrated preacher {Fihrist, fol. 171), was 
a contemporary of tHc khalif al-Mahdi. That prince had a daughter named 
al-Yâqutah, of whom hc was so fond that he could not bcar to be separated 
from her a singlc instant. He therefore had her attired in the uniform of a 
page. so that she might accompany him v/hen he rode out. She died before 
him, and he continued inconsolable for her loss tili Şhabîb Ibn Shabbah _ ad- 
dressed to him ashort bul most effcctive exhortation.—(İbn al-AUıir’s Kamil, 
year 169). 

♦ In the printed text the word Ibn ^ has becn left out by mistake.* 

S See No. 249, note on ‘Abd AlUh. ‘ See his life, No. 250. 

• The autograph gives Ibn while the word is omitted in Cairo 

editioo—Ed. 
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al-Sha*bî at Kafah, al-Hasan ai-Başrl ‘ at Başrah, and Makhûl 2 
in Syria . It is said that he conversed wita fivc hundred 
of the Prophet’s Companions. The folIowing anecdote is related 
by himself: ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Marwân sent me on an enıbassy to 
the king of the Grecks; and that prince addressed me a number of 
questions, to ali of whieh I returned satisfactory answers. It was 
not customary for ambassadors to makc a long stay at his court, but 
he detaincd me so many days that I desired impatiently to depart. 
When on the point of quitting him he said to me: “Are you of a 
royal family?” to which I replied: “No; I am one of the general 
class of Arabs.” On this he muttered some words and a paper was 
put in my hand: “When you have given to your master an account 
of your mission,” said he, “present this paper to him.” Having re¬ 
turned to ‘Abd al-Malik, I informed liim of the results of my em- 
bassy, but I never thought of the paper, and it was only on passing 
through another part of the palace with the intention of \vithdraw- 
ing, that I recollecıcd it. I immed'ateiy wcnt back and presented 
it to him. When he had peruscd it he asked me if the Greek sove- 
reign had said anything to me bcfore he gave me the paper? “Yes”, 

1 replied, “he asked me if I was of a royal family, and I answered 
that I belonged to the general class of the Arabs.” I then retired 
and had reached the door when I was brought back into the Khalif’s 
presence. “Do you know,” said he, “what is in this paper?”—“No,” 
said I; on vvhich he told me to read it. It contained these words: 

/ am astonished that a people who have among them a man like this 
could have chosen any other but him for their ruler. “By Allah!” 

I exclaimed, “had I known the contents, I should not have taken 
charge of it; had he ever seen you, he would not have said such a 
thing!” “Are you aware,” said ‘Abd al-Malik, “why he wrote 
it?” “I am not.”—“It was because he envied me so able a servant 
as you, and hoped to incite me by this to put you to death.” These 
words, continues al-Şha‘b', reached at length the ears of the Greek 
king, who acknovi'ledged that such was really his design. Al-Şha‘bî 
önce spoke to ‘Umar Ibn Hubayrah, the governor of the two ‘Traqs, 
in favour of some prisoners, and asked him to set them at liberty; 


1 See No. 148. 

2 The life of Makhûl and that of al-Zuhrî wiU be given by the author of this 

work. ^ 
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but not bcing able to obtain his consent, he addressed him in these 
terms; “O amir! if you ha ve imprisoned them without cause, 
let your justice deliver fhem; and if they be guilty, let your clemency 
be ample enough to reach them.” Ibn Hubayrah immediately set 
them free. İt is stated by Qatidah that al-Şha'bî was born 
four years before the death of the hhalif ‘Umar {which happened 
A.H. 23), but ^ahfah Ibn Khayyât' mentions that al-Hasan 
al-Başri and he were born in the year 21, and al-Aşma‘; says that he 
came into the world at Kufah, A.H. 17.—Al-Sha'bl was a thin ema- 
ciated man, and he önce said, on being asked the cause: “I was 
straitened for room in my mother’s womb.” The fact was that she 
had two Sons at a birth and {Ibn Qutaybalı,) the author of the Kit3b 
al-Ma'ârif pretends that she was pregnant with him for two years. 
İt is related that al-Hajjaj Ibn Yosuf al-Thaqafî said to him one day: 
“How much is your yearly salary?” {kam 'aiâ'ak, according to the 
vulgar pronunciation), to which al-Şha‘bi replied {in the same jargon): 
“Tvvo thousand dinârs” {alfayn). —“Tut!” exclaimed a!-Hajjaj, 

"kam ‘ats’M/cfl?” {repealing the guestion correctly), and al-Şha‘bi 
then answered {grammatically): alfâni. “Why,” said al-Hajjaj, 
"did you speak incorrectly at first?”—“The amîr spoke false gram- 
mar,” replied he, “and I spoke false grammar; and when he spoke 
with righl inflcxions, 1 did the same; for I could not have allowed 
myself to speak grammatically when the amir did not.” Al-Hajjâj 
\vas highly pleased with this answer and made him a present. Al- 
Şha‘bi was inclined to pleasantry; he was one day sitting in his house 
with a female wheu a person came in and asked: "Which of you 
tvvo is al-Sha‘bl?” To which he replied; “She is the man.” 
Hevvasborn in the seventh year of the khalîfat of ‘Uthman, (A.H. 
30, A.C. 650-1); others say, hovvever, in A.H.20 or A.H. 31; but it 
is related that he himself mentioncd that his birth took place the year 
in which the tovvn of Jalolâ was taken, and this occurred A.H. 19 
(A.C. 640)*: he died suddenly, A.H. 104 (A.C. 722-3); other 


1 His lire is given in No. 207 but by a sirange mistake his faiher’s name is 
\vrincn throughout that article Hayâl* 

î The celebrated ballle of Jalüla was fought A.H. 16. Sec Abu ’l-Fida’s 
Annals; Price’s Retrorpect, vol. I, page 124. 

• The enor has bcen corrected in thisedition.—Ed. 
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accounts say 103, 106, 107 and 105. His mother was one of the 
captives made at Jalnlâ. Sha'bi means belonging to Şha'b, a branch 
of the tribe of Hamdan. Al-Jawhari says: “This relative adjective 
is derived from Dhîi-Sha'bavn {the double-\aUeyed), which is a 
mountain in Yaman, where Haşan İbn ‘Amr the Himyarite' 
and his chitdren took up their residence, and where he was buried. 
The descendants of that family who inhabit Kofah are called the 
Sha'biynm those in Egypt and Ma^ırib are styled al-Uşh'nb; in 
Syria the name of Şha'bsniyan is given to them, and in Yaman 
they are known as the people of Sha'ba vn."—Jalrdü is the name of a 
town in the province of Fars, whcre a famous battie was fought in 
the time of Muhammad’s Companions. —Al-Sha‘bl often cited this 
verse of Miskin al-Darimi * ; 

“To judge of a man’s prudence, observe him when provoked, 
not when pleased.” 


297. AL-‘ABB 'S iBN AL-AHNAF 

Abu ’I-Fadi al-‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf ibn al-Aswad ibn Talhah 
ibn Jarâdin * İbn Kaladah ibn Khudavm < ibn Şhahâb ibn Salim 
ibn Hayyah f ibn Kulayb ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn ‘Adi ibn Hanifah 
ibn Lujaym al-Uanafî al-Yamamî, a celebrated poet, was gifted 
with a tender spirit and a subtIe wit; ali his poems are love pieces, 
and the dı\van of his works does not contain any eulogium. The 
fotlowing verses from one of his gaşidahs may serve as an example 
of his pathetic style: 

“Dcsist, self-tormentor! thus only can thy woes be healed. Thy 
eyes have exhausted their tears in weeping; try then to find others 

1 This is the princc who Hamzah ai-işpahanî mentions as the immcdiate 
predcccssor of Dh. u Şhan_tir, the cetebratcd tyrant of Yaman, who was slain 
by Uhü Nuw.'S. (See Schultcn’s Historia loctanidarum, p 37). 

2 M. de Sacy says, in his Anihologie Crammaticale, p. 399, thal this ancient 
poet's real name was Rabi'ah ibn ‘Amir ibn ‘Unayf; butal-TabrIz says in his 
commcntary on the Ham.îsah, p. 744, that according to Abu ’l-‘Ala Miskin's 
name was ‘Amr. 

3 Jaradia ‘n the autograph MS. 

< Khudavm (*i'^ in the autograph. 

• The Cairo edition gives Hardân —Ed. 

t The Cairo edition gives Habbah ^ —Ed. 
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shedding copious drops, and with them recruit the last of thine ' 
But who would lend thee his eyes that thou mayest weep with 
them? Were eyes ever lent that.their tear might be shed?” 

The two next lines, extracted from a piece of verse, are also 
his, but some attribute them to Başljşhiır Ibn Burd^ and Aba ‘Ali 
al-QâlP mentions in his Amali that Başhşhar said: "A boy of the 
tribe of Hanifah^ kept running in and out of where we were 
tiU he at length recited these Unes: 

“They who caused me to taste their love now make me vveep; 
they awoke my heart to passion, but then their hearts yielded to 
slumber. They roused me, but when I stood up with the burden 
vvhich they placed upon me, they sank into repose.” 

The foUowing verses are also his; 

“I prefer love-pains with hope to repose with despair. Did 
I not love you, I had spared you my reproaches; and you had then 
been for me as the rest of mortals.” 

“O Sa‘d! thou hast spoken to me of my beloved and increased 
my folly; speak yet more to me, O Sa‘d 1 My heart shall never know 
any love but that 1 bear her! it is a love without beginning and 
without end.5 ” 

“ Since thy rigours cannot be softened unless by the intercession 
of another, 1 renounce such love as requires a mediator. I svvear 
that indifference or dislike are not the motives vvhich vvithhold mc 
from reproaching thee thy cruelty; it was the certainty that ali com- 
plainls were useless. If I cannot bear my pains in patience, I must 
yet submit to them though unvvilling.” 

Ali his poetry is good.—He was the maternal uncle of İbrahim 
Ibn al-‘AbbaS al-Şüli, as we have already mentioned (No. 10). His 
death look place at Ba^d,..d in the ycar 192 (A.C. 807-8); but the 
follovving aneedote on the subject is given on good authority by 


1 İn placc of ı_r , the aıitograph has the sense is then; try 

and find other eyes to help you. 

2 His life will be found in no. 110. 

3 See his life, no. 92. 

V İl must be remembered that al-‘Abbls himself belonged to that tribe. 

3 Literally; İt has neither before nor after. 
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‘Umar Ibn Şhabbah; “İbrahim al-Mawşilî, surnamed al-Nadim, 
died in the year 188, on the same day as al-Kisâ’i the grammarian, 
al-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Ahnaf and Hushavmah al-Khammarah; (jlhe 
khatif) al-Rashld. who had been informed of the circumstance, 
ordered {his son) al-Maman to say the funeral prayers över them, 
and the corpses vvere therefore placed in a line before him. He 
asked whose body was that which was nearest to him, and on learn- 
ing that it was Ibrah m al-Mawşilî’s, he ordered it to be removed 
and that of al-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Ahanf to be put in the first place. When 
he had finished the prayer and was returning home, Hâşhim Ibn 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Mâlik al-^uzâ‘î went up to him and said; ‘My 
lord; why did you honour al-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Ahnaf with the first 
place?’ to which he replied by repeating these verses: 

“Some pcrsons accused thee and said that it was thou who 
caused my paiııs and alîlictions; but I denied the truth of their 
words, so that their suspicions might be turned away from thee 
o another: I like the lover who refuses {to reveal the name of his 
be/oved)." 

“Al-Mâmnn then said: “Can you recollect them?” and Hâşhim 
replied: ‘I can,’ and then repeated them. ‘Well,’ said the prince, 
‘is not the author of such verses vvorthy of the first rank?’ ‘He is, 
my lord.’ ”—1 must observe that this anecdote is in contradiction 
with what we shall say farther on, in the life of al-Kisâ’i, as we there 
mention that he died at Ray {not at Baghdâd ); besides which, much 
incertitude prevails respecting the year of his death, and moreover, 
the death of al-‘Abbas has been placed by some in the year 192. 
Abn Bakar al-SnIl says:‘Awn Ibn Muhammad informed me that 
his father said to him: ‘I saw al-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Ahnaf at Ba^dad 
after the death of al-Raşh;d, and his dvvelling was near the Syrian 
gate. He was a friend of mine, and he died before he reached his 
sixtieth year.’ ” Here al-S:ıll remarks that he must have died later 
than the year 192, since al-Raşhîd’s death took place at Tos on 
the third of the latter Jumâda, 193 (24 March, A.C. 805).’'*— 
Al-Ahnaf, the father of al-‘Abb..s, died A.H. 150 (A.C. 7^7), and 
was buried at Başrah. Al-Mas’tıdi, in his Mury al-Dhahab, gives 
the follovving anecdote on the authority of some natives of Başrah : 


•M. de Siane omits the name of the day vvhich was Saturday.—Ed. 
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’‘We set out," said they, “to perform the pilğrimage, and on our 
way we saw a boy standing by the side of the road, who called out 
to us to know if any of us were natives of Başrah. On this we went 
över to him and asked what he wanted; to which he tnade answer: 
*My master wishes to give you his dying injunctions.’ We then 
tumed ofif from the road and followed him tül, at some distance, 
we found a man lying under a tree and unable to give us any answer. 
We seated ourselves around him, and being at length aware of our 
presence, he looked up at us, but his weakness was so great that he 
couid hardly raise his eyes. He then recited these verses: 

‘Alasi a stranger, lonely and far from home, is here weeping 
in affliction! With each fresh burst of grief, iliness draweth closer 
to his enfeebled body!’ 

He then swooned away, and we remained sitting about him for 
a long time, tiU he at length came to himself. At that moment a 
raveh perched on the top of the tree and croaked aloud, on which 
he opened his eyes and listened to its cry. The boy then pronounced 
these lines; 

‘The heart receiveth yet a deeper vvound from the cry of that 
bird vvhich lamenteth on its branch. The same misfortune which 
has worn us down affIicteth him and he grieveth! each of us are 
grieving for the loss of a true friendl’ 

The sick man then heaved a deep sigh and breathed his last, 
and we did not leave his corpse tili we had washed it and shrouded 
it and said över it the funeral prayer. When we had buried him, 
we asked the boy who it was, and he said; ‘It is al-‘Abbas Ibn 
al-Ahnaf” God best knoweth if this relation be true. Hanaf i 
means belonging to the tribe of Hanifah who was the son of Lujaym 
Ibn Şa‘b Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Bakr Ibn Wa’il; it is a celebrated tribe. 
Hanifah’s rcal name was Vthsi, but it was changed for this reason: 
he and al-Abzan Ibn ‘Awf al-‘Abdi were conversing together on a 
subject which it would take us too long to relate, when Hanifah 
struck al-Ahzan with his sword and cut off his hand, and 

al-Ahzan struck Harıfah on the foot and shattered it (hanaf); so al- 
Ahzan reccived the 5 jrname of Jadhimah (the one-handed), and his 
adversary that of Hanifah (the club-footed). This Haniah waj the 
brother of ‘Ijl [the progenitoı- of a famous tribe). Yamamı means 
belonging to Yamâmah, a town in the desert which forms part of the 
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provincc of HijdZ; the greater part of the inhabitants belong to the 
tribe of Hanifah. It was there that the impostor Musyalamah set up 
for a prophet and lost his life. His history is well kaowa. 


298. AL-RIY 'SHI 

Abu ’I-Fadi al-‘Abbâs Ibn Faraj al-Riyâşhi, a gratnmarian, a 
philologcr, and a native of Basrah, was a man of great learning and 
a trustworthy transmitter of oral literatüre; he knew besides the 
traditional accounts of the combats and adventures of the desert 
Arabs, and possessed great general knowledge. The information 
which he communicated to others was given by him on the authority 
of al-Aşma‘î, Aba ‘Ubaydah, and other great masters, and his own 
authority was cited by İbrahim al-HarbI • Ibn Ab: ’l-Dunyâ * 
and others. The fo]lowing is one of the {curious philological) pas- 
sages which, according to his statement, he had learned from al- 
Asma'i: “An Arab of the desert,” said he, “passed near us in 
search of his son, and we said to him; ‘Describe him’; and he an- 
swered: ‘He is like a {pretty) littie piece of gold;’ on which we re- 
plied that we had not seen him. Soon after, he returned with a 
svvarthy littie fellow, as black as a beetle, perched upon his shoulder; 
and we then said to him: ‘Hadst thou asked us about that fellow, 
we could have directed thee, for he did not stir out of our sight ali 
day. ’ 5 Al-Asma‘i then lepeated these lines: 

‘Any bedfellovv is good on the break of day, after a frosty night, 
when the chilled (sleeper) shivers with cold. God makes her as 
charming to the heart as the son is charming to the eyes of 
his father ! ’ ” 

Al-Riyaşhî was slain at Başrah during the insurrection of al- 
‘Alawi al-Başrl ^ the chief of the Zenj. He lost his life in the month 
of Shawwal, A.H. 257 (September A.C. 871). He had been asked 

1 Sec No. 19, notc on dyeing h&ir. 

2 Sec No. 228. 

3 This passage contains some diminutive nouns of rare occurrencc, and it 
was Ihereforc precious for philologers and lexicographers. 

4 Al-‘AlawT al-Basri, i.e. the descendant of 'Ah and native of Basrah. His 
real name was ‘AİT Ibn Mu'ıammad; he revolted A.H. 255, and after dcvastating 
the Southern provinces of the Khilâfat for many yuars, he was made prisoner 

Coıtiimıed on page 24.) 
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tovvards the end of Dh;., ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 254, how old he was, and he 
replicd; “seventy-sevea years, I be'ieve.” Our şhayKjt. Ibn al- 
Athir mentions, in his historical work {the Kâmil), that al-Rivashı 
was killed by the Zcnj at Basrah, A.H. 265, but this is a mistake; 
for ali persons who have studicd history unanimously agree that the 
Zcnj entered Başrah at the hour of Friday prayer, on the 16th Sbaw- 
Wal, A.H. 257; that night and the foUowing Saturday they ravaged 
the City with fire and svvord, and on Monday they entered it again, 
after the flight of the garrison, and proclaintcd a general amnesty; 
but Nvhen any of the people shovved themselves, they massacred them. 
Very few of the inhabiıants escaped, and the great mosque with 
ali who \vere in it was dcstroyed by fire. Al-Rivashi lost his life in 
onc of the above-menlioned days, for he perished in the mosque, 
Riyâşhı is derived from Riyâsh which was the name of the ancestor 
of a man who belonged to tribe of Judham: this man possessed as 
a slave the father of {al-Âbbâs al-Riyâ^hı) him who was sıırnamed 
after him. The father had {first) received this suraname and it never 
quitted him. 


*299. ‘ABD ALLAH IBN ‘UMAR 

Aba ‘Abd al-Rahm^n ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar (may God be 
pleased with both of them) Ibn al-Khattâb al-Quraşh: al-‘Adawl 
cmbraced İslam along with his father when young, and had not 
attained puberty. He migrated to Madinâh with his father and was 
presented before the Prophet on the day of Uhud {to be induded among 
the combatants) but the Prophet did not accept him because of his 
tender age. Subsequently he \vas presented on the day of the Battie 
of the Ditch, when he was fifteen years old; and he was allovved (to 


•This noticc is not round in the autograph nor is it to be fcund in 
de Slane’s cdition. It is howevcr inciudcd in subscqucııt cditions. İt has 
becn pointed out by the editör of the Cairo edition of 1948 that the editör of the 
second edition (1299 A.H.) has slatcd that this notice might be an exccpıion; 

{Conlinued from pagt 23.) {Continued on page 25) 

and cxecuted, A.H. 270—(Scc his history İn Abulfcda’s Ann Is; Pricc’s Rctros- 
pect, vol. II, page 165; and al-MakIn, p. 162. This lasi writcr stylcs him 
pjJ I I (r/ıe Kicked wrelch clıief of the ZenJ), which words 

Erpcnius has rendcrcd Habibııs Rihcrum Dominus. 
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be enrolled). İbn ‘Umar was a man of piety and learning. He 
tried his best to follow and tread in the footsteps of Ihe Prophet, 
he was very careful and cautious in prcnouncing his /ama and 
what he adopted for his own practice. Duı ing the life of the Pro¬ 
phet he never lagged behind from sariyyahs^\ Then after the Pro- 
phet’s dcath he became fond of pilgrimage (and undertook it several 
times) before and after the fitnah^ tili his death. 

It had becn stated that among the Companions hc had 
the best knovvlcdge of the rites of pilgrimage. The Prophet 
(may peace be on him) said to Umm al-MnminIn Hafaşah Bint 
‘Umar; “Verily your brother ‘Abd-Allah will become a pious man 
if he ofFers lahajiud prayersj (vvhich arc ofTered before dawn)”. 
After that Ibn ‘Umar never missed this prayer. 

Jabir Ibn ‘Abd AlLh said; “There is nonc amidst us towards 
whom the worId inclined and he did not reciprocate to it except 
‘Umar and his son ‘Abd Allsth.” 

Maymnn Ibn Mahran said: “I have not seen any one more 
pious than Ibn ‘Umar, nor a person more iearned than Ibn ‘Abbas’". 
Sa‘id Ibn al-Musayyab said: “If I had had to declare any one to 
be one of the people of paradise, I would have said so in case of 
‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar.’ 

Asma‘î narrates: “Abn ‘Abd al-Rahmân i.e. Abu ’l-Zinâd, 
related on the authority of his father, who said, Muş'ab, ‘Urwah and 
‘Abd AlLh, sons of Zubayr, along with ‘Abd AlLh Ibn ‘Umar as- 
semblcd in Hijrfthc sanciuary of the Ka'bah) and said: Ict usexpress 
our desires; so ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Zubayr said: ‘I desire to rule 
över ‘Irâq and have ‘ yişhah Bint Talhah and Sukaynah Bint a!- 
Husayn as my wives.’ Then ‘Abd AlLh Ibn ‘Umar said: ‘I wish 
divine forgiveness’. Then he remarked: ‘They obtained their wishcs 

‘Sariyyah: a military expcdition in w:ıich the Prophet did not pariicipate.—Ed. 

tPcriod of internccinc strife that commcneed in the later days of‘UUjmân's 
Khâlifat and camc to an end whcn Mu‘awiyah became the sole sovcreign of the 
Jslamic woıld.—Ed. 

îtn the tcxt J.Jh f literary meaning standing in the night.—Ed. 

(Conlinııed from page 24.) 

bccausc it gives the biography of a Companion of the Prophet, against the 
practice of the author who says that hc had not inciudcd the biographical 
noticcs of the Companions of the Prophet (vide the author’s prcfacc). —Ed. 
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and I hope ‘Abd Allah İbn ‘Umar will be forgiven' ’ * Sufyan al- 
ljıawrl narrates on the authority of Târiq ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; he 
relates on the authority of al-Şha‘bi; he said; “I have seen a 
strange event which was this: I was in the court yard of al-Ka‘bah 
along with ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr, Muş'ab 
ibn al-Zubayr and ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. After offering 
their prayers they said, every one of us should go one by one to 
the Rukn Yamani and pray to God to grant his requiıements, since 
prayers at this moment are heard.” (They said): ‘ O‘Abd Allah 
İbn al-Zubayr! get up, because you are the first male child born 
after Hijrah’. He stood up and touching the Rukn Yamanı said: 
‘O God! Thou art Great and every great thing is expected from 
Thee. I ask Thee by the sacredness of Thy Throne, sacredness of 
Thy Essence and sacredness of Thy Prophet, that Thou shouldst 
not let me die bcfore I become sovereign of al-HijjZ, and before 
accession to the Khallfat’. Then he came back and satat hisplace. 
Subsequently they said to Mus‘ab, ‘Now you rise’. He got up and 
touched the Rukn Yamam. Then he said: ‘O my God! Thou 
art the Sustainer of every thing and every thing will return to Thee! 
l ask Thee by Thy authority över every thing, do not let me die prior 
to my becoming governor of ‘Iraq and my marriage with Sukaynah 
Bint al-Husayn.’ He then retired and took his seat. Then they 
said ‘O ‘Abd al-Malik! get up. ‘He stood up and said, touching 
the Rukn Yamanı. ‘O God! the Sustainer of seven heavens and 
lliî Sustainer of desolate earth, I ask Thee by the Grace with which 
Thy obedient servants have askcd, and I ask Thee by the honour of 
Thy Essence, and 1 ask Thee by the obligation that is due from ali 
the creatures to Thee and by the honour of the pcrsons circumaın- 
blutating Thy house that I should not die before posscssing the cast 
of the earth and the west of it and if there be any to contest with 
me. his head should be presented to me.’ Then he came back and 


• The editör of the Cairo text remarks that the narration of the incidcnt 
is incomplete bccausc it does not contain the desires expressed by Mui'ab and 
*tjrwah. İt appears that the copy before him was defeetive and a iine wus 
omitıed. The feherân edition has given the complete version whlch runs thus: 
‘Abd Allâh İbn al-Zubayr expressed his desirc to rule över the two sanctuarics 
(of Makkah and Madinah), and‘Urwah desired to lcarn_the Traditions by 
heart, and Muş'ab wamcd the governorship of ‘Iraq and ‘Ayishah Bint Taljah 
and Sukanyah Bint Husayn as his wives, (this desire has bcen ascribied ' to 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zübayr by mistake—Ed.) 
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took his Seat. They asked ‘Abd AILh Ibn ‘Umar who stood up 
and touching the Rukn Yammı said: ‘O Godi Thou art the Com- 
passionate, I ask Thee by Thy mercy which precedes Thy wrath and 
I ask Thee by Thy authority över all the creatures, that I should not 
die unless thou grantest me a place in paradise.’ Al Sha‘bl added: 
‘My eyes will not close to the world* before I lıave witnessed every 
one getting what he desired, and that the happy news about his 
getting an abode in the paradise was revealed to ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
‘Umar.’ ” 

Hamzah Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar relatcs on the authority 
of‘Abd Allâh Ibn ‘Umar; he said: “The verse l>U:7 ly LJ ^ 

U* (‘ Ye will not attain unto piety until ye spend of that which 
ye love') occurred to my mind and then I took stock of what God 
had bestowed on me; then I found that a slave girl Rumaynah was 
very dear to me and I set her free for the sake of Allah; and fearing 
that I may change my mind 1 oüered her for niksh and Nah' took 
her into marriage and she bore him children.’’ 

When Ibn ‘Umar was much pleased with any of his possessions 
he used to give it in alms. Nâfi‘ relates that his slaves had known 
this about him, so whenever any one wanted liberty he went and 
stayed in the mosque, and when Ibn ‘Umar observed him in this 
pious State, he set him at liberty. His companions said to him: 
‘O Aba‘Abd al Rahman, by God they deceive you’: to which he 
replied: ‘None deceives in the name of Allah, but we accept this 
for His sake.’ ’’ 

Nafi‘ says: “Ibn ‘Umar did not die until he set one thousand 
persons or more at liberty. He used to offer prayers throughout 
the night and when it dawned he used to ask for forgiveness of God 
tili morning.’’ 

He died at Makkah in A.H. 63t (A.C. 683), at the age of 84 
years. He had left a will that he should be buried in the night but 
it could not be carried out because of al-Hajjâj. 

He was buried in the cemetry of the Muhajirîn at Dhu Tuwâ. 


* It meaos 'before my deatb*.—Bd. 

t This is a mistake and tha Jeherla edition has also giveo aller- 
native date as 73 \ H. which is correct ; because Ibn 'Umar died 
afıer the deatb of Ibn Zubayr, who was killed in 73 A. H.—Ed. 
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Al-Hajjaj had ordercd a man who dipped his spcar-head in 
poison and threw il on him when he was on the road and it picrccd 
his foot. The cause of this was that önce al-Hajjuj recited a (long) 
sermon and therefore offcred prayers very lale. Thcreupon Ibn 
'Umar said: “The sun does not wait for you.” Al-Hajjâj said: 
“1 am detcrmined to sirike to (the head in which) your eyes are 
placed’’; to which Ibn 'Umar remarkcd: “You will be a fool if 
you do this thing.” 

It is said that he spoke in a low tone only and did not make 
al-Hajjuj hear thcse vvords. But (Uajjaj dcvised his death because 
Ibn 'Umar) \vas weU acquaintcd with the ritcs of ‘Arafah and 
othcr things, whcrc the Prophct performed the rites of the pilgrimage, 
and this ■Nvas unbearable to al-Hajjaj (because he was liabletocommit 
mistakes); and so he ordercd a man {to wound him) with a 
wcapon which was dipped in poison. When people returned from 
‘Arafah, this man came close to him and picrced it into his foot 
while he was on his breast. As a conscquence to it he fell ili. The 
ailment prolonged for several days. One day al-Hajjaj came to 
visit him and said to him; "O Abn ‘Abd al-Ralımun who poisoncd 
you?" He asked, “What wiU you do wilh him?" to which al-Hajjaj 
replied, “May God kili me if l do not kili him.’’ Ibn ‘Umar re- 
marked; “l am sure you \vill not do it, because you are the person 
who ordered a hireling to prick me with a spear.’’ Then al-Hajjaj 
said; “O Aba ‘Abd Al-Rahman, do not do it.”* It is also rclated 
that in reply to his question about the person who had poisoned 
him, he said; “You are responsible for it because of permitting the 
entry of arms within the limits of the Sanetuary.” He lived for a 
fcw days {after this) and then passed away (may God be pleased 
wilh him and bless him.) Al-Hajju.j offercd funeral prayers över 
him. 


300. ‘ABD ALL.\H IBN AL-MUB.^RAK 


Abü 'Abd al-RahmUn ‘Abd AlLh Ibn al-Muburak Ibn Wadih 
al-Marwazî {nalive of Marw), a mawlci to the tribe of Han/.alah, \vas 

•It means, "do not diaclosc the name of your assailant.”. — F.d. 
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a man possessing profound learning combined with great self- 
mortification. He studied jurisprudcnce under Sufyan al-Thawri. 
and Malik Ibn Anas 'from whom he tearncd by heart the MuwM\a, 
and thcn taught it to others. He loved retirement and solitude, and 
was extremely assiduous in the practicc of ascetic devotion. İt is 
rclatcd of his fathcr, who, like him, was a man of great piely, that 
he servcd a master who employed him to work in his garden; he 
had passed a considcrable time in this occupation, when his master 
came to him one day and told him to bring him a ripe* pomegranate, 
on svhich he went to a tree and gathcred an unripe one. His master 
Iıaving broken it öpen and found it scur, got angry with him and 
ordercd him to go for a ripe one; he then went and cut one off another 
tree, but it was also sour, and his master’s anger bacame morc 
violent: “I askcd you for a ripe one, ” he exclaimcd, “and you 
give me a sour one! bring mc a ripe one!”. He went then for the 
Ihird time and didas before, on which his master said to him: “Do 
you not know the difference belween a ripe and an unripe pome- 
granaîe?”—“No.”—“And how does that happen?”—“Becausc I 
never tasted of them so as to know the difference ”—“And why did 
you not?”—“Because I had not your permission.” His master 
having found on examination that he had told the truth, conceived 
the highest respect for him and gave him his daughter in marriage. 
It is said that God blessed this union with a son. this ‘Abd AlLh, 
to whom were transmitted the divine graces granted to his father. 
In some historical work I have found the sanıe thing related of the 
pious and holy İbrahim Ibn Adham^t [and it is told of him also 

! t have hitherto transeribed by /Ins, but the true pronuncintion 

is Anas or Anes.f 

2 Abi Is'>>.q Ibrah'm Ibn Adham Ibn Manjur al-BallUıî was celebrated 
for his holy lile. His father Adham was a native of Balki) and bclonged to one 
of the first families in the placc. He madc the pilgrimage to Makkah \vith his 
wife who vvas then pregnant, and she brought forth İbrahim in that city. His 
father carried him round the Ka'bah and bcggcd of the assemblcd multitude 
tü implore God's blessings on the child, and the etfcct of their prayers w:ıs 

[Continih’ıl on page 30.) 

• Ssveet is an approprialc word.—Ed. 

* [ ] From ' and ' to ' Mulûk ’ on page 3ü not ın the autograph.—Ed. 

tThe error has bcen corrected in this cdition and the former pronunciation 

is retained since it is more appropriate.—Ed. 
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by al-Tunnshî ’ towards the commencemcnt of his work the SirâJ 
al-Mulnk]. Aba ‘Alı al-Ghassânl * relates the following anccdote; 
‘Abd All.h Ibn aI-Mubarak was asked which was the more bicssed 
man of the two, Mu‘âv/iyah Ibn Abi SufycOi or ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Az'z, to which he made answer: “The very dust which cntcred 
into Mu‘âwiyah’s nostrits when accompanying God’s blessed Prophcl 
is a thousand times more holy than ali ‘Umar. Mu‘awiyah was pray- 
ing behind the Prophet when the latter said: God hearkeneth to 
him who speaks his praise. On which Mu‘awiyah exlaimed: 

O Lord ! to Thee be praise ! “Can thcre be any stronger proof of 
Mu‘awiyah’s blessedncss than that?” ■—Ibn al-Mubarak composed 
some poetry, from which we wiU quote the following verses: 

“Other men öpen shops to seli their goods, but you have opened 
a shop that you may seil rcligion;—a shop between the columns 
{of the mosgııe) and without a lock, where you give religion in ex- 
change for the money of the poor. You have made of religion a 
falcon wherewith to catch your prey, but falconers never acquire 
riches by their trade’ ’’ 

One of his sayings was: “V/e sought learning that we might 
acquire wordly advantages, and it Icd us to renounce the world.” He 
died at HU, on his return from an expedition against the infidels, in 
ıhcmonth of Ramadan, A.H. 181 (November, A.C. 797).* He was 

1 The life of Ab\i Bakr MaŞammad al-Turtuşhl wiU be found in this 
work. 

■i His life will be found in No. 191. 

î This is manifestly directed against some tcacher of theology who opened 
a course of leclures in tbc mosque and requircü payment ftom his scholaıs. 
SucU d proceeding was highly scandalous at that early period, but in later times 
it was permitled as a necessay evil.—(Sce d‘ Ohsson’s Tabidu generalde l'eınpire 
olhonmn, tom. VI. page. 143). 

fn: aut.tgnph adds ‘ or 182, the same has been followed by 
subsequent editions.—Bd. 

{CoHlinned from pnge 29) 

manifested many years later. Adham was very rich and possessed numerous 
slaves, horses, hounds, and faicons; his son İbrahim took the dogs and 
falcons one day, and rode oul to hunt; he was galloping after the gamc when he 
heardavoice say; “O İbrahim! whal meaneth this sport? dost thou'hink that 
wc created the in sport 1 Fear God and make provision for the day of needl ” 
On hearing t'ıesc words, he got off his horse and rcnounced the world. His 
death took place A.H. 160 (A.C. 776-7)—Abu’l-Mahasin’s Nniüm). This 
aulhor gives him the surnamts of al-Tam'mİ al-Tjll {b'elonging to the tribes of 
Tani'm and 'IjD, which doos not seem to be exact, as those two tribes were quite 
distinci; that of Tamim drawing its origin from NizArby MudarandTabithah, 
and Tjl from NizSr by Rabhah—Abu ’l-Fida gives some accoıınt of İbrahim 
Ibn Adham and placcs his death in 161; al-YilV , who vaunts the high perfect ion 
which Ibn Adham had atlained by his spirilual exccrciscs, mentions that he 
died in 162. 
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born at Marw in the year 118 (A.C. 736).— Httısz. town situated 
on the Euphrates, higher up than al-Anb^r; it belongs to the govern- 
ment of‘Iraq, but it lies on the Syrian side of theriver, whilst al-Anbâr 
is on the Ba^hdâd side. The Tigris flows between tnese two last 
citics. Ibn al-Mubarak's tomb is stili visible at Hlt and continues 
to be a place of pilgrimage. The history of his life has been 
compiled in two volumes. 


301. IBN ‘ABD AL-HAKAM 

Aba Mulıammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakami Ibn 
A‘yan Ibn Layth Ibn RJi‘ \vas a doctor of the sect of Mâlik and 
a native of Egypt. He was the best acquainted of ali Mâlik’s dis- 
ciples with the various brançhes of his master’s doctrine; and on the 
death of Aşhhab*, the prcsidency of the Mâlikite sect devolved to 
him. He transmitted orally to his scholars the contents of Malik’s 
woık, the Muwatt?(, which he himself had learned by heart undor 
that im„m’s dictation. His riches and the numerous hotels* 
which he possessed enabled him to live in great State, and (/or his 
virtue) he was treated with profound respect. He filled the oflRce of 
justifier and impugner of witnesses ^ ; but neither he nor any of his 
Sons would ever give evidence in a court of law, on account of a 
vow which he had previously made against doing so; this particularity 
is mentioned by al-Qudâ‘i in his Khitat (or topographical history) 
of Old Cairo. İt is said that on the arrival of al-§hâfi‘î in that city, 
he gave him one thousand dınürs out of his own money, with two 
thousand more, one half of which he had obtained for him from a 
merchant named Ibn Usâmah, and the remander from two other 

1 In the first volüme of this translation, this name has becn erroneously 
transcribed 'Abd al-Hukm. 

2 See no. 97. 

3 Hotel-, in Arabic rab'a. See No. 142, note (2) on rib'a. 

■< The justification and impugning of yvitnesses [lazkiynh wa tajrih) is a duty 
devolved secretly by the qâdi on some person of acknowledged prooity living in 
his jurisdiction. The censor examines into the moral character of the witnesse« 
and informs the qâdl vvhether their evidence is receivable or not. He is called 
âlso the muzakkior purlfıer. Consult on this subjcct Hamilton’s Hedaya, chap. 
on Evidence. Here, in the printed Arabic text of Ibn Khalikan. is a repitition 
of the same fault alre?.dy noticed. No. 173, note. 
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men. He vvas the father of Aba ‘ Abd Allah Muhammad {Ibn 'Ahd al- 
Hakam), the disciple of al-Shâfi‘i.whose life we shall give in the letter 
M.—Bishr Ibn Bakr' relates that some days after the death of 
Malik Ibn Anas, he had a dream in which that doctor appeared to 
him and said: “There is a man in your country called Ibn ‘Abd 
al- Hakam; receive the knowledge he may impart to you, for he is 
a sure authority.” —Aba Muhammad had another son called 
‘Abd al-Rahmsn, who studied the Traditions and history, and 
wrote some works, one of which was on the conquests of the Mus- 
lims.—Abo Muhammad was born A.H. 150 (A.C. 767-8); some say 
155; he died at Old Cairo in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 214 
(November, A.C. 829). He was buried close to the tomb of the 
imönt al-§h.vfi‘î, at the south side of it; his son ‘Abd al-Rahman 
died A.H. 257 (A.C. 870-1), and vvas interred at the south side of 
his father’s grave; so that, of the three tombs, Aba Muhammad’s is 
in the middle. 


302. IBN WAHB 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Wahb Ibn Müslim, a member, 
by adoption, of the tribe of Ouravsh. a doctor of the sect of Malik 
and a native of Egypt, vvas a ma\vla to Rayhanâh * vvho vvas her- 
self a nımv/s to Aba ‘Abd al-Ralun,ın Yaz'.d Ibn Unays, of the tribe 
of Fihı (or Qurayşh). He vvas one of the great imams of that age, 
and had been a disciple of the imâm Mâlik Ibn Anas during twenty 
years; he put down in writing {his master's \vorks) the greater Muwattii 
and the less. Malik said of him; “‘Abd Allah Ibn VVahb is an 
jmı'ı/ıı.” Aba Ja‘far Ibn al-Jaz 2 ar* mentions that Ibn VVahb set 

V Abû ‘Abd Allah Bi,^r Ibn Bakr al-Tinnisi al-,^am; (a nalive of Tiıııt s 
and sprııng from a family \vliich inhabiled Damusrus) îs known as a Traditionist. 
Hc studied under al-Avvzâ‘i and died tovvards the end of A.H. 205 (A.C. 821) 
— (Tab. al-Muhaddithm.) 

2 The physician and historinn Abu Ja'far İbrahim Ibn Abi Khâlid, surnamcd 
Ibn al-Jazzar, wus a native of Qayrawân, vvherc his father and his paternal 
uncic Abu Bakr practised also the art of medicinc. He had studied in that 
City between A.H. 30tı and 320, under Isbaq Ibn Sulaim n al-Isr’a'li, the 
physician to Ziy dat Allah İbrahim the AŞhlabiıc. As a tcacher, a praeti- 
tioner, and an author, he attained a high reputation, and disdainod courting 
the favours of the great. The only man of rank whom hc visited was an old 

(Cominued on page 33 ) 

■ M. de SUıne gives Ri^nah.—Ed. 
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out ifrom his native place) to see the imâm Mâlik in the year 148 
(A.C. 765-6), and never left hini till he. Malik, died. He had com- 
menced his studies under him more than ten years before ‘Abd 
al-Rahmân İbn al-QâsimWhen Mâlik wrote to consult 
him, he addrcssed his letters thus; To ‘Abd Allcih Ibn Wahb the 
muflı, an honour which he never conferred on any other of his dis- 
ciples. Ibn Wahb saw and conversed with upvvards of twenty 
persons who had studied under Ibn Şhihâb al-ZuhrI. His name 
and that of 'lbn a]-Qâsim were önce mentioned in the presence of 
Malik 2, and that imnm said: “Ibn Wahb is a learned man, and 
Ibn al-Qâsim a jurisconsult.” Al-Qudâ‘î says in his “Dif- 

ferent opinions are entertained respecfing the site of Ibn Wahb’s 
tomb, but in the Majarr Bani Miskin'^ there is a small one, mvch 
dilapidated, which people cali the tomb of‘Abd Allah; it is a veı^ 
ancient monument and is probably the tomb of Ibn Wahb”. He 
was born at Old Cairo in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 
125(September, A.C. 743), but some say 124 ; he died in the same city 
on Sunday the 24 of Sha*bân, A.H. 197 {April, A.C. 813).’- He 
composed a number of well-known works on jurisprudence, and was 
also a Traditionist. Yanus Ibn ‘Abd al-A‘lâ^, one of the imâm 
al-Şhafi‘i’s disciplcs, relates as follovvs: The khalif wrote to Ibn 

I The tife of this celcbrated disciple of Mâlik will be found in this work. 

Z Some mistakes dishgure this notice in the Printed Arabic text: here 
ı_CUJ I has becn put for Atc and in the first line -ij for Jn 

the third üne the word must be suppressed. A too scrupulous ad- 
herence to his manuscript led the editör into these faults and some othcrs, vvhich 
shall be noticed when met with. 

i t have not been able to discover any account of this place in al-Maqrizi’s 
Khitııt. 

•t’His life is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

* i May.—Ed. 

( Continued from page 32 ) 

friendofhis, Abfl Tâlib, uncle to the Fatimite prince al-Mu‘izz, and him he 
wcnt to see every Friday. He passed the days of summer, every year, in one 
of the ribats or garrisons on the sea-coast. According to Ibn Abi Üsybiah, 
he died, aged upwards of eighty. Hajji Khalifa, in his Bibliography, No. 3090, 
placcs his death in A.H. 400, but al-Dahabi conjectures that it took place 
before A.H. 350. He was a man of great information in various Sciences. 
The Üst of his medical worfcs is given by al-ühahabi and Ibn Abi U aybı'an, 
and may be found in Wusten(old's Arabisehe Aerzte, His Z d al-Musâfir 
(provisions for travellers) has been translated into Hebrew, Greck, and Latin. 
His historical works are the Ta'rif Tashih al-T- rikh the tnııh of hiıorical staıe- 
ments), vvhich is short trcatise; and the A^bir al-Da\vlat (Hisıory of the 
presem Empire\ containing an account of ıhe rise and progress of the empire 
founded by ‘Ubayd All-h al-Mahdi. He left a fortune of twcnty-four thou.sand 
d'n-rs and tvventy five hundred sveight of books onmedicine and other 

subjects. (Al-Uhahabis Tariiçh al-lsiam\ ’lbn Abi Usaybi'ah. This last author 
cites some verses from a poem composed by Kuşh jim in praise of Ibn al-Jazz r.) 
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Wahb, desiring him to accept the place of qâdi at Old Cairo, on vvhich 
he concealed himself ı and avoided stirring from Home; but one 
of his neighbours, Asad * Ibn Sa‘d, happening to look out, and 
seeing him making his ablutions in the court-yard of his house, cal- 
led to him and said; “VVhy dost thou not go forth to the peoplc 
and judge between them according to the book of Ood and the 
suttnah of the Prophet? ” On this, Ibn Wahb looked up and replied; 
“İs that the utmost extent of thy wisdom? Dost thou not know that 
the learned shall be raised to life with the Prophets, and the q3<}ls 
with the princes?”’—\bn Wahb was a man of learning and 
holiness, living in the fear of Almighty God. His death happened 
in the following manner: A student was reading to him out of 
his own/fJ»n‘ or colleetion of Traditions, an account of the terrible 
signs which are to precede the day of judgement, when something 
like a swoon came över him, and he was carried to his house, 
he remained in that State tili he expired. Ibn Yonus al-Misri 
says in his History {of Egypt) that Ibn Wahb was a ınawla to 
Yazid Ibn Rummanah, who wac himself a mayyin to Aba ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Yazldlbn Unays ; the statement first given is made by 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, and God best knoweth which is the truth. 

* [The following aneedote is related by ‘Abd Allah Ibn Wahb: 
“When Hayyat Ibn Şhurayh.* received his yearly salary of 
sixty d'.nars, he used to distribute it ali in alms before he went 
home, but on entering into his house, he would find this money 
again under his mattress. Hayyat had a cousin who, on learning 
the circumstance, took his salary also and gave it in alms; he 


t The printed text has LAi and the autograph The meaning 

of both words is the same. 

s In place of Asad jl. 1 the autograph seems to havtŞhâdin 
3 See an observation on this subject. No. 102, note on qadl. 

< There were_two Traditionists of this name, both of whom drew their eri¬ 
ğin from Hadramut. The first, who was probably the same person who is men- 
tioned here, bore the sumame of Abu Zar'ah and was a native of Egypt. 
He taught the Traditions on the authority of Ibn al-Mubârak, Ibn Wahb, and 
other doctors. He died A.H. 157 (A.C. 773-4), during the khalifat of AbtI 
Ja'far al-Manşur. The other Hayyat Ibn Şhurayh, was surnamed Abu’l-'Abbas 
and was a native of Emessa. His authority is citcd by al-Bujç^îrî in that ehap- 
ter of his worlc which treats of the prayer to be said in time of danger.— (Tab. 
al-Mııl^d.) 

• From ‘The’ to ‘end’ on page 35 is not inciuded in the autograph.—Ed. 
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Ihen sought it under his mattress, but found nothing; and Hayyât, 
to whom he complained of his disappointment, said to him: ‘I 
gave to the Lord with full confîdence, but you gave to him merely 
to make a trial of His goodness.* ” ] 


303. ‘ABD ALLSH IBN LAHÎ'AH 

Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmân ‘Abd Allah Ibn Lah7‘ah Ibn ‘Uqbah 
İbn Lahi'ah al-Hadramî al-Ghafiol (member of the tribe of Ghafia 
a native of Egypt, was a narrator of Traditions. historical rela- 
tions, and pieces in proseand verse, a great quantity of which he trans- 
mitted down. Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d States that he was a man of 
weak memory, and that those vvho received from him oral informa- 
tion when he first began to give lessons, had most probably acquired 
morecorrect versions of the pieces which he taught them, than those 
who studied under him in the latter period of his life. It sometimes 
happened that his pupils read to him (put of their note-books) pas- 
sages which he had never taught them* and he would make no 
observatîon on the subject; being afterwards told of the circumstance, 
he vvould reply: “It is not my fault; they come to me with a book 
and read it in my presence; they then go avvay. Had they asked 
me if that was what I taught them, I should have told them that 
it was not.” In the beginning of the year A. H. 155 (A.C. 772), he 
was appointed qâdî of Old Cairo by Abo Ja‘far al-Mansar, and 
was the first person raised to the place of qâdl in that city by direct 
nomination of the kfealif. He was removed from oflTıce in the 
month of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 164. He was also the first qâ4î who 
made it his duty to be present when watch was kept for the first 
appearance of the new moon in the month of Ramadan*, and 
this custom is stili continued to the present time<. Ibn al-Farrâ 


1 Accerding to the author of the Ansab. •Ghafiq was the son of al-ğhahid 
Ibn ‘Alq5mah Ibn ‘Akk, a descendant from Kâhlan. 

2 Students took notes of the master's lessons and read them to him the 
next day. 

> In those countries where the Sunnite doctrines are professed, the fast of 
Ramadan is not commenced tül the appearance of the new moon has been re- 
gularly oertihed. 

< Ibn Khallikan might have observ^ that it was discontinued under the 
Fatimite dynasty and had been re-cstablished by Salah al-Dîn. 
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mentions hitn in his Annals under the year 152: “In this year,” 
says he, “died the qâdî Aba Khuzaymah Ibrdhîm Ibn Yazid al- 
Himyarî {descended froın Himyar) ' ; he was succeeded by ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Lahı'ah al-Hadramî. Ibn Khudavi {Hudayj), who was in 
‘Iraq at that time, relates in the following terms the cause of his 
nomination: ‘ I went to see Abn JaTar al-Manşar, who said to me: 
Ibn Khudavi 1 there is a man in your city who has just died and 
left the people in afhiction for his loss—Commander of the faith- 
ful ! I replied, it must be Ibn Khuzaymah!—It is, said he; ‘and 
whom do you think we should put in his place? ’ I ansvvered, Com¬ 
mander of the faithful! I suppose Ibn Ma‘dan al-Yahsubl—It 
is not fit that a qadî should be deaf, replied al-Manşor, and he 
is.—It is then Ibn LahVah’ said 1. The very man ansvvered the 
khalif, although his memory be a littie weak. He then gave orders 
for his appointment and settied on him thirty dintrs a month’. ' H i 
was the first qadl who received a salary, and the first also who was 
..»/lüinated directly by the khalif; before that, the qaTı was chosen 
by the governor of the city” * —Ibn Lahi'ah died at Old- Cairo 
on Sunday, the 15th of the first RabT, A.H. 174 (August, A.C. 
790),*—or by another account in 170,—aged eighty-one years. Aba 
Masa al-‘AnazP says in his History, that al-Layth Ibn Sa‘d 
was One or two years older than Ibn LahTah. 

t[lbn Yanus also mentions him in his History, in these terms: 
“Abd Allah Ibn Lahi‘ah, Ibn ‘Uqbah Ibn Fur'anî Ibn Rabi‘ah be- 
lor.ged to the family of U'dal, one of the first in Hadramavvt. His 


1 Abu lOluzaymah İbrahim Ibn Yaz'd, a native of Old Cairo, was appoint- 
ed qtdi of that city by Yazid Ibn H tim, A.H. 144 (A.C. 761-2). He continued 
to fiil this place tili his dea,‘.ı, which took place A.H. 154 (A.C. 770-1). He was 
a man of grcat piely and livcd by making halters, of which hcsold two every 
day; with the price of one he supporled himself, and he gave the price of the 
other to his breathren in Alexandria .—{History of theqi^is of Cairo, by Sibt 
Ibn Hujr. Ms. Ko. 691). 

z Sibt Ibn Hujr, in Uves of the Qi Us. mentions Ibn Lal’ah and relates 
the anccdbte given here. Ibn Khudayj, or, as he writcs the name, ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm''n Ibn Hudayj, was the son of a qâdl of Cairo who had been 
nominated A.H! 86 and died A. H. 94 (A. C. 712-3). 
î İn the Arabic te ,t this is incorrectly printed 
* 1 August.—Ed. 

t I 1 From ‘Ibn' tu ‘t)îdi' on page 37 b not inciuded in the autograph.—Ed. 
t The editör of Cairo edition observes the correct name is Qur‘ân and 
de Slane's reading of Fur'ân is an enor; but the Oâmür supports de Salne's 
reading vide Ed. 
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surname was Abo ‘Abd al-Rahman. Traditions were given 
on his authority by ‘Amr Ibn al-Hari^ ı, al-Layth Ibn 
Sa‘d, ‘Uthman Ibn al-Hakam al-Judhamî. and Ibn al-Mubarak 
He then gives the date of his death and adds: “He was 
born A.H. 97 (.A.C. 715-6);’’ after which, he mentions the follovv- 
ing words, and traces them down, through an uniterrupted series 
of narrators, from Ibn Lahl'ah to himself: “On going to see Yazld 
Ibn Abı Hablb ^ he said to me: ‘I think I see you seated on the 
cushion, meaning the one on which the qadl sits. ’ ’’ And so it came 
to pass, for Ibn Lahl’ah did not die before he filled the place of a 
qâdl ].—Hacframi means belonging to Ha4ramawt, which is a 
country in the most distant part of Yaman. 


304. AL-QA‘NABÎ 

Abo ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muslamah Ibn Qa‘nab 
al-Harithî, surnamed al-Qa‘nabI, was a native of Madinah. He 
received instructions in jurisprudence and the Traditions from the 
imam Malik, and was one of his most talented, learned * and 
virtuous disciples. He knew by heart his master’s work, the Muwa\ts, 
and taught it to his own pupils from memory; for such vvas the man- 
ner in which this vvork was transmitted down by a number of Matik’s 
disciples: Some diversity exists in the texts as thus related by 
each; but the most perfect copy of it is that given viva voce by Yahya 
Ibn Yahya's as shall be again remarked in his life. Al-Qa‘nabl was 


1 AbQ Umayyah ‘Amr Ibn al-HariUı Ibn Ya‘qâb, a native of Egypt and 
surnamed al-Muwaddib {ıhe preceptor), was allied by adoption to the Anşars. 
He ieamcd the Traditions from Qatâdah and other great masters, and among 
his own pupils he had Ibn Wahb. His death took place betvveen A.H. İ47 
(A.C. 764) and 149. He was then upwards of fifty.— {Tpb.at-Muhad), 

1 The life of Ibn al-MubArak is given No. 300. 

3 Abu Raja Yazîd Ibn Hablb Suwayd, a member by adoption of the tribe 
of Qurayşh and a native of Egypt, studied the Traditions under a number of 
eminent masters and had al-Layth Ibn Sa‘d among his own pupils. He died 
A.H. 128 (A.C. 745), aged bctwcen sevcnty-five and eighty years.— (Tab. al- 
Muhaddithln.) 

t The word u> signifies esteemed as a sure authority for the 
exaclness of the Traditions which he transmits. İt is here rendered by learned. 
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surnamed al-Rıhib {the monk) for his devotion and his virtue. 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Alımad İbn al-Hay^am related that his grandfathcr 
had said to him, in sjjeaking of al-Qa‘nabı: “When we went to see 
hini he would come out to us with the face of one who had been 
looking down on (the terrors of) hell; may God preserve us from it!” 
He died at Başrah, the city where he resided, on Friday the 6th of 
Muharram, A.H. 221 (January, A.C. 836)*. Ibn Bashkuwal men- 
tions, in his list of those who transmitted orally the Muwatts from 
Malik to their own pupils, that aI-Qa‘nabl died at Makkah. The 
sumame of Qa‘nabî is derived from the name of his grandfather. 


305. IBN KATHÎR THE QUR’AN-READER 

Aba Ma'bad' ‘Abd Allah Ibn Katblr, one of the seven 
great nıasters in the Science of Qur'an-reading, died at Makkah, 
A.H. 120 (A.C. 737-8). This is the only information I can find 
respecting him. I have since discovered that he is spoken of in the 
Kitab al-Iqna ‘ a work treating of the different readings of the 
Qur'an. The author of that book says; “Ibn Kathlr al-Makki 
(native of Makkah), al-DarI (belonging to the tribe of al-Dar), 
which is a branch of that of Lakhm and produced Tam m ai-Dan; ’ 


t The aulograph has Abü. Sa'td. bul the Nııiütn writes the name Abu 
Ma’bad as here, and the author of the Tabaçâl at-Qurrâ States expressly that 
such was his real surname. 

2 Abü Ja'far Ahmad Ibn Abi ’I-Hasan ‘Ali İbn Ahmad Ibn al-Badhişh 
a descendant from the Anşars and a celebrated teacher of the Qur'ânic readings, 
was a native of Granada,' and hcld the Office of public preacher in that city. 
His work, the Iqnı' fi'l-Qira’ t (the sufficient help. treating of the Çur'anic- 
rradings) is esteemed one of the bcst trcatises on the subjecl. He was lilcewisc 
■wcll acquainled with the Traditions. Died A.H. 542 (A.C. 1147-8).— (Tab. 
al-Qurrâ, fol. 162verso‘). 

î AbO Ruqayyah Tam’m İbn Aws al-Dâri was originally a Christian, but 
embraced Islamism in theninth year of the Hijrahand became one of Muham- 
mad's Companions. He was so assiduous in the practicc of devotion, that he 
obatined the appellalion of Rabib al-Uınmah {the monk of the people). He 
possessed a talent for relating stories or histories, and he continued that 
practice with the permission of the Prophet.— {Majma' al-Ahbâb MS. fonds 
St. Germain, No. 131; Siyar al-Salaf, ibid., No. 133). —Sce d'Herbelol's 
Bib. Orient. Tamim. 

*31 December, 835.—Ed. 
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some say however that he took this surname from Dâr'ın, * 
because he was a druggist and perfumer, and that is the place vvhere 
perfumes are procured; this last derivation is the true one. They say 
that he was a mawla to ‘Amr Ibn ‘Alqamah al-Kinanî, and that he 
drew his origin from one of those Persians whom Chosroes had 
sent by sea to Yaman, when he expelled the Abyssinians from that 
country '■*. He dyed his beard with hinnü ^ and vvas qâdl of 
the community at Makkah In the classihcation of the Tâb'is, 
he vvas placed in the second divjsion 5. He vvas advanced in years, 
his hair vvas vvhite, his beard long, his body large, his complexion 
tavvny, and his cycs dark blue; his grey hair vvas dyed with hinnS 
or with yellovv dyc {şufrali), and in his conduct he displayed a dıgni- 
ficd gravity. He vvas born at Makkah, A.H. 45 (A.C. 665-6), and 
he died in that city, A.H. 120”. This vvriter gives here the same date 
fur his dcath as that mentioned above, and it seems a point on vvhich 
ali the readers agree; but, in my opinion, it cannot be exact, for 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Idr;s al-AvvdI, who learned the readings of the Qur’an 
undcr Ibn KaçhTr, vvas born A.H. 115; and hovvcould he have done 
so, if his masler had only lived tili A.H. 120? This error originated 
vvith Aba Bakr Ibn Mujahid, vvho vvas deceived by the fact that 
‘Abd Allah Ibn KathT of the tribe of Ouravsh. but a diffeıent per- 
son from the Qur'ân~reader « , died in that year; but God knovvs 
best!^ The System of reading follovved by Ibn Ka^îr vvas transmittcd 


1 According to al-Idrisi, DârTn is situated in the province of Fars; and the 
author of the Marâşid calls it a sea-port vvhere musk vvas imported from India. 

‘i According to Abu ’I-Fida, this occured in the reign of Anflshirvvân: Sayf 
Ibn Djvi-Yazan then recovered the throne of his anccstors. 

3 Sce No. 19, note on dyeing hair. 

< Qıîrf' of ıhe community tcU^t ^\î this vvas a tiüc 

given to the chief qâdî Q5 li ’l Qud it), more particularly in Africa and 
Spain. See Notices of 'Extraits,' tom. Xn. page 578. 

5 The Tâbi '11 were classed by the icngth of time vvhich they had knovvn and 
frequented the Companions of Mubammad. 

h This Ibn Kathir is cited iıı the Sahih, as an authority for one of the Tradi- 
tions given in that vvork. His grandfather s name vvas al-Muttalib.—(Ta6. al- 
Qurrâ). 

7 On this subject, al- Dh ahabi makes the follovving obscrvations in his 
Tabaait al-Öurrâ: "Aba JaTar Ibn al-Badi)işh a!-Andalus! is grossly mistaken 
în sayine that ‘Abd Allah Ibn Idns al-Awdî stuuied Qur'^n-rcading under Ibn 
Kat hir • a statement on vvhich an opinion has becn founded that Ibn Kat hir died 
lateyihân A H. 120, vvhich is another mistake."—(MS. No. 742, fol. 17 verso.) 
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down orally by two persons, Qunbul and al-Bazzi; the for- 
mer, whose real name was Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalid Ibn Sa‘id Ibn Jurjah al-MakkI 
al-Makhznml died A.H. 291 (A.C. 903-4), aged ninety-six yeai's; 
the latter, who bore the name of Abu ‘1-Husayn Ahmad Ibn Muhaın- 
mad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Qâsim Ibn Nafi‘ Ibn Abî ’l-Bazzah- 
Bashîhar a!-Fâri‘i*, died A.H. 270 (A. C. 883-4), aged eighty. 


306. İBN OUTAYBAH 

Abn Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Müslim Ibn Qutaybah al- 
Dinavvarl {native of Dinawar ),—some say al-Mar\vazl (naiive of 
Marw ),—the author of the Kitâb al-Ma'cirif * and the Adab al- 
Kûtib 3 was a grammarian and a philologer of eminent talent 
and noted for the correctness of his information. He resided at 
Ba^jdâd and taught the Traditions in that city on the authirity of 
lshaq Ibn Râhwayh<, Abu Ishaq İbrahim al-Ziyadl*’, Abn Hatim 
al-Sijistani * and other masters of the same period; his own 
authority was cited for Traditions by his son Ahmad and by bn 
Duruslnyah’. Besidcs the works just mentioned, he composed 
a number of oihers equa1ly instruclivc, such as his Explanation of 
the rare expressions occurring in the Qur’ân, Expianation of the rare 


1 Al-Bazzi was a nmwl^ to the tribe of Makhzûm and a ımma dhdh 'n 
in the great mosquc of Makkah. Al- Dh ahabî has a long article onhim in ıhe 
Tcbaqal al-Qurrâ. 

z The Kit-h al-Ma'crif, or, as it mlght be denominated the Book of Facts, 
is a most uscful work. Eichhorn extracted from it the genealogies of the 
Arabs publishcd in his Monumenta historiac Arabum. It contains besides a great 
number of short biographicat notices on the early Muslims, ete. 

3 The Adab al-K' tib, or İVriıer's guide, ıs a short work on orthography, 
philology, synonyms, and grammar. The preface is remarkable for its length. 

4 Sce No. 81. 

5 Abü Isaaq al-Ziyâdi dcscended from Ziyâd Ibn Abih by the following 
line: His father Sufyân was son to Sulaym n Ibn Abi Bakr Ibn 'Abd al-Rahın. n 
Ibn Ziyâd Ibn Abih. 

6 See No. 268. 

7 The life of Ibn Durustâyah comes immediately afler this. 
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expressions occurring in the Traditions, the ‘Uyun al-Aljıbür^ 
the Muşhkil al-Qur'(in (obscurities of the Çur'ân), the Muşkkil 
al-Hadith {obscurities of the Traditions), the Tabagcit al-Shu'arci 
{notices on the poets), the Kitnb al-Aşhribah {treatise on the different 
sorts of drinks), the Jşluh al-Ghalat (Jaults corrected the Kitâb 
al-Tafqih* {the instructor)^, the Kitffb al-KfıayI {treatise on horses), 
the seven Readings of the Qur'ân analysed grammatically, a work 
on the the Kitsb al-Masâ'iI, ete. {book of guestions and ans- 

wers), the Kitüb al-Maysir tva 'l-Qiddrth {on gantes of chance)^. 
These books he continued to explain to his pupils at Ba^rhdad tili his 
death. His father was, it is said, a native of Marw, but he himself 
was born at Baghd&d, or, according to some, at Kafah; having acted 
for some time in the capacity of a qadi at Dlnavvar, he received the 
surname of Dinawarl. His birth took place A.H. 213 (A.C. 828-9), 
and his death occurred in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 270 
(May, A.C. 884); but this point is not well established as some 
say that he died in A.H. 271, and others in A.H. 296, on the fiıst of 
Rajab, or on the 15 of that month (April, A C. 909) î ; and this 
last opinion is nearest to the truth. His death happened quite sud- 
denly; he uttered a cry loud enough to be heard at a great distance, 
and then, falling into a State of insensibility, he expired. Another 
account says: He had eaten some harîsah {a şort of pottage so cal- 
led) which brought on an inflammation«; he then uttered a loud 
cry and fell into a State of insensibility which lasted tili the hour of 
noon; he was then agitated convulsively for some time, after which 


1 The ‘Vyün at-AkhhSr sourees of information) forms a large volüme in ten 
books, each of vvhich treats of a different subjects. One is on the suttan, an¬ 
other on knovvledge, a third on food, a fourth on wonıen, ete. 

2 In this work he points out the mistakes into which Aba ‘Ubyadah 
had fallen. 

3 The subjeet of this work is not spccifîed by HSjjî Khallfah. 

4 The anwS’ are the mansions of the moon in the Zodiac. The ancient 
Arabs imagined that they had great influence on the weather. 

5 See Pocock’s Speeimen, p. 315. 

This significance of the word >3 not given in the dictionaries, but 

it was known to M. de Sacy. See his edition of Abdallatif, page 16. 

•The autograph reading is ‘Taqfiyah’—Ed. 
t26 March or 9 April—Ed. 
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he remaincd quiet, and he coı.tinued to utter the profession of faith, 
tili day-break the next moming, when he expircd.—His son Aba 
Ja'far Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd Allah was a doctor of the iaw, and 
taught also ali the works of his father, by whom he had himself been 
instructed in them. He filled the place of qadl in Old Cairo, which 
City he first entered on the 18th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 321 ;* he 
died there in the exercise of his functions, A.H. 322, in the month 
of the first Rabi* (February-March, A.C. 934); he was born at 
Bajhdad.—It is said that most of the learned men {oftbat time) called 
the Adab al-Kâtib a preface without a book, and the Islâh al-Mantiq 
(Ibn al-Sikkıt's work) a book vvithout a preface; but this observa- 
tion betrays a certain degree of prejudice against Ibn Qutaybah, 
for his Adab al-Kâtib coniains an abundance of Information disposed 
under regular heads; and I am convinced that their only motive for 
saying so was, because its preface is very long, whilst the Islâh has 
none at ali. It is reported that he composed this work for Abu 
’l-Hasan ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Yahya Ibn Khagan'. the wazlr of the 
Abbaside khalif al-Mu‘tamid, son of al-Mutawakkil. It has been 
commented by Aba Muhammad {'AbdAllâh) Ibn al-Sîd al-Batalyawsî, 
whose life will be found farther on. This learned scholar has ex- 
plained therein the difiiculties of the Adab al-Kâtib in the fullest 
manner, and pointed out the mistakes into vvhich the author has 
fallen. His treatise bears the title of al-Igticfâbfi şharh Adab al-Ku- 
ttâb {Extemporizing, being a commentary on the Guide for Kâlibs), 
and is a proof of the extensive information possessed by its author.— 
Qutaybah is the diminutive of gitbah, the sLngular form of the vvord 
agtâb, which signihes entrails. It is a common noun, but came to 
be used as a proper name. From it is formed the relative adjective 
Qutabl.—Dinawari (or Daynanari, as it is pronounced by al- 
Sam'am, but incorrectly means belonging to Dinasvar, a town in 
Persian Ttâq near Qirmisln, which has produced a great number 
of eminent men. 


1 ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Khaqan was waz’r to al-Mutawalc!cil and al-Mu'tamid, 
in \vhose rcign he died. He possessed great abilites as an adminisırator of pub- 
lic affairs, and by his gcnerous character he gained the favour of the public 
and the military. He had refuscd to accept the wa7.irat a second time, but the 
trooDS insisted so, sirongiy on his returning to olhcc, that he was obliged to con- 
Bcnt.—(See Fakir al-Dîn Ibn Tabâtabâ’s 3\-Duwal al-islâıniyah, MS. 
No. 895, fol. 221, 232.) 

• 15 June, A.C. 933.—Ed. 
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307. IBN DURUSTüYAH 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ja'far Ibn Durustoyah Ibn al- 
Murzuban al-FarisI al-Fasawî {native of FasS in the province of Fars) 
was a grammarian of great leaming and talent. He studied philo- 
logoy at Baghdad under al-Mubarrad, Ibn Qutaybah (him whose 
life has been just given) and other masters; and a number of eminent 
men, such as a)-Daraqutnî and others, received lessons from him on 
the same subject. He was bom A.H. 258 (A.C. 871-2), and died at 
Baghdad on Monday, the 20 of Şafar,—some say the 23,—A.H. 
347 (May, A.C. 958).* His father was an eminent Traditionist. 
According to al-Sam'anî, the word is pronounced 

Duruslûyah, but Ibn Makda says in his Kitcib al-A'mâl that Darasta- 
wayh is the true pronunciation. As for the denominations 
Fârisi and Fasawi, we have already explained them in the life of al- 
Basasîrl (No. 78).—Ibn Durustayah’s works are the height of excel- 
lence and exactness; they consist in a commentary on al-Jarml’s vvork 
{the Farkhy the Irşhâd {direction), a treatise on grammar; a 
treatise on the alphabet; a commentary on the philological work 
entitled al-Faşih * an answer to al-Mufaddal al-Dubbl’s refutation 
of &\-KhaliI {Ibn Ahmad); the Hidâyah {direction); * a treatise on 
the words which end in a long or a short alif; an explanation of the 
rare expressions occurring in the Traditions; a treatise on the ideas 
and allusions usually met with in poetry; the Kitâb al Hayyi wa'l- 
Mayyit*, the Kitâb al-Tawassut, or arbiter between al-Akhfash 
and ThaMab relative to their expIanations of the Qur'ân; the History 
of Quss Ibn Sa'idah S; a treatise on those nouns which have 


1 See No. 280. 

2 The Fasih or correct speaker is, as its title implies, a philological work. İt 
is not exactly‘kııown who was the author of it; some attribute it to Ibn 
al-Sikkit, and others to Abu ’I-'Abbâs Tha‘lab. İt has been elucidated by a 
great number of commentators. 

3 Hâjji KJjalîfah docs not specify the subject of this work. 

♦ The Hayyi wa'l-Mayyit (living and dead) is mentioned by Hâjj” {ÇhelTfah 
but withcut any remark. 

3 Quss Ibn Sâ'idah Ibn ‘Amr al-Tbâdî ithe Nestorian Christian) was bishop 
of Najrân in Yaman and celebrated for his eloquence. Mubammad met him 
at ‘Ukaz and heard him preach, some time previously to the promulgation of 
Islamisni. AI-Mas‘üdT speaks of him in the Murvj, see Dr. Sprenger’s transla- 
tion of that work, vol. I, page. 137. 

*14 or 17 May but Monday fell on the latter date,and the date should be 
rendered as 21 or 24 Şafar. —Edi. 
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cach opposite significations; the History of the Grammarians; and 
a refutation of al-Farra’s doctrines in rhetoric. He commenced 
also a number of other works, bul did not finish them. 


308. AL-KA‘Bl 

Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mahmud al-Ka‘bî 
al-BallçhT, a man celebrated for his learning, was the author 
of that sect of the Mutazilitcs, the members of which are called 
Kalbileş. He taught some doctrines peculiar to himself; for in- 
stance, that Almighly God has not the faculty of intention, and that 
all his acts happen vvithout his having any intention or will toproduce 
them. He was onc of the great masters in scholastic theology, and 
held some eclectic opinions in this Science. His death took place 
on the first of Şha'ban, A.H. 317 (September, A.C. 929).*— Ka'bl 
tneans belonging to the tribe of Ka'b.—BaliM signifies belonging 
to Ball^, one of the great cities of Khurssnn. 


309. AL-Q.\FF'AL AL-M A RW AZI 

Aba Bakr ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qaffal 
al-Marwazî {nafive of Marw\ a doctor of the sect of al-Shafi‘i 
was the paragon of his time for legal knowledgc, traditional 
İcarning, piety, and self-mortification. The results of his appli- 
cation tothe development of the imam al-Şhafi‘ı’s System of doctrine 
far surpassed those of his contemporaries: all his dcductions are 
sound and his arguments decisive. Great numbers studied with 
profil under his tuition, and among the number were Aba ‘Ali al- 
Sinji, the qadi Husayn (whose life has been already given) ' and 
Abü Muhammad al-Juwayni, the father of the İmam al-Uaramayn. 
All those persons became imams of great note; they composcd most 


1 For al-Sinji*s life, sce No. 176. İn No. 175 of the same vclume wiU be 
foucd the life of Husayn. 

• 9 September.—Ed. 
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nstructive works, propagated al-ShaFi‘îs doctrines in different coun- 
tries of the Müslim empire and taughl them to others, who, in their 
turn, became eminent as imams. Al-Qaffâl was already advanced 
in years when he began to study the law; he had spent his youth in 
making locks (aqfal), an art in which he attained great skill, and it 
was for thisreason that he was surnamed a!-Qaff(il the {Jocksmith). 
It is said by some that he was thirty years of age when he commenc- 
ed learning jurisprudence. He composed a commentary on Tbn al- 
Haddad al-Mişrî’s ı treatise on the secondary principles of the law, 
a work which has becn commented also by Aba ‘Alî al-Sinjî and by 
Abo Tayyib al-Tabarî; it is a small volüme and difiicult to be under- 
stood; some of the questions treated in it are so obscure * and so 
strange, that none but jurisconsults of superior talent can resolve 
them and understand their purport: we shall speak of the author of 
this book when giving the lives of those whose name is Muhammad. 
Al-Qaffal died in the year 417 (A.C. 1026-7), at the age of ninety, 
and was buried in Sijistan, where his tomb is stili well known and 
continues to be visited as a place of sanctity. 


310. ABÜ MUHAMMAD AL-JUWAYNÎ 

Abo Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Yasuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Hayyûyah al-Juwaynî, a doctor of the sect of al-Şhafi‘î and the father 
of the İmam al-Haramayn (whose life shall be given later), was a 
great master in the interpretation of the Qur’an, and in lavv, dog- 
matic theology, grammar, and general literatüre. He cultivated this 
last Science at Juwayn under his father Aba Ya'gab Yasuf and then 
proceeded to Naysapur, where he studied jurisprudence under 
Abu ’l-Tayyib Sahi al-Şu‘lakl (see No. 270). From thence he-.vent to 
Marw and put himself under the tuition of al-Qaffal al-Marwazî, 
him whose life had just been given. He followed with great assiduity 
the lessons of that doctor and derived from them much profit and 
information; he acquired also under his tuition a solid knovvledge 


1 His life wiU bc found in this work. 

2 İn the pricted Arabic test read ,, 
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of the Shafite doctrines, great skill in controversy, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the peculiar system followed by him in developing 
the principles of the law. Having finished his studies under al- 
Qafral, he returned to Naysapar in the year 407 (A.C. 1016-7), and 
obtained the place of professor and mufti. A great number of per- 
sons, and amongst them his own son the imam al-Haramayn, pursued 
their studies under him. The deepest respect was always shovvn to 
him, and no conversation but the most serious was ever held in 
his presence. He composed a great commentary on the Qur’an, 
containing much varied Information, and also a number of works 
on jurisprudence, such as the Tabşirah (elucidator), the Tadhkirah 
{remembrancer), the Mukhtaşar al-Mu\±taşar (abridgment of the ab- 
ridgment),^ the Farqt, the Jam'u the Silsilah {chain)\ the Mawqif 
al-Imöm ıvc 'l-Msnmn {station of the imâm and those över whom 
he presides), ete. He drew also a number of Ta‘Ilqahs^, and 
had besides learned a great quantity of the Traditions. His death 
took place in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 438 (April-May, 
A.C. 1047), according to al-Sam‘anî in his Dhayl; but in his AnsSb 
he says that it happened in the year 434 (A.C. 1042-3) at Naysa- 
pnr; God best knovveth the truth! The same author mentions that 
he dicd at an advnnced age, and he gives the following aneedote as 
it was re'ated by the Shay’dı Aba Salih, the muwadhdhin: “The 
şhflyMt Aba Muhammad al-Juwaynl’s iliness lasted seventeen days, 
and he expresscd a desire that the washing of his body should be 
done by me, and that I should preside at his interment. When 
he died, I washed him and on shrouding him 1 perceived that his right 
arm, from the shoulder downwards, was luminous although it bore 
no traces of injury; it shone with a lustre like that of the moon, at 
which I was filled with admiration, and 1 said to myself: ‘This 
is a blessing which his fatwcıs '.legal decisions) have drawn down upon 
him”.— Juvvaynı means belonging to Juwayn, 2 i large territory near 
Naysapor, crowded with villages. 


t This is an abridgment of al-Muzanİ’s compendium of the Shafite doc¬ 
trines .—(Tâhagât al-Shafi'in.) 

1 This sesnrıs to be a mistake of İbn Khallikan: the author of the fabagât 
alSbafi' n calls it the Furûg, and HajjT JUıatîfah mentions it undei this title 
in HTs bibliographical d^etionary. 

3 Thesc works ali treat of Shafite jurisprudence. 

3 See No. 311, Note on Ta'ligah, 
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311. ABU ZAYD AL-DABUSÎ 

Abn Zayd ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar Ibn ‘îsâ al-DabüS’, one of the 
most eminent jurisconsults of the sect of Aba Hanifah, and a doctor 
of proverbial reputation for his learning, was the first who invented 
the art of {Müslim) dialectics and brought that Science into existence. 
A number of la'ligahs^ were composed by him; he wrote also 
other works, such as the Asrür (mysteries)^ and the Taqwim li 7- 
Adillah {sysfem of demonstrations).^ It is related that he önce 
had a discussion with another doctor, who only smiled or laughed 
when pressed by his arguments, on which he pronounced these verses; 

“Why does he answer me by a laugh or a grin when I bring for- 
ward a decisivc proof? If grinning be the result of legal knovvledge, 
hovv excelient a jurisconsult is the bear of the desert!” 

He died in the city of Bukhara, A.H. 430 (A.C. 1038-9).— 
Dabiisı is derived from Dabasiyah, the name of a town * between 
Bukhara and Samarqand, vvhich has produced a numbsr of learned 
men. 


312. AL-V.URTADÂ IBN AU-SHAHRUZURT. 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Qasim Ibn al-Muzaflfar 
Ibn ‘Ali Ibn al-QâSİm al-Shahruzorl. surnamed al-Murtada {him in 
whom God is pleased), and father of the qadl Kamal al-Din, was cele- 
brated for his great merit and his piety. {We shall give the life of his 
father and that of his son.) This fine preacher, who was equally 
remarkable for the elegance of his figüre and the harmony of his 
style, was qadT of Mosul and taught the Traditions in that city; he 
had passed some time at Bajhdad in the study of the latter branch of 


1 Ta‘l‘qahs were of two kınds: the first consisted of notes takcn by the 
student during the lessons of his profcssor; and the second.of notes composed 
to clear up obscure passages in an author and supply his omisslons; a şort of 
comraentary, in fact. Al-Dabusi’s were of the latter kind. 

2 This is a treatise on the dogmas and the secondary points of the Iaw. 

3 This work treats of dogmatic theology. 

* According to the autograph it should be rendered as a 'small town' or 
rather a ‘village’.—Ed. 
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learning and the pursuit of legal knowledge. He composed some beau- 
tiful poetry, and amongst other pieces a qaşidah of great merit, writ- 
ten in the mystical style peculiar to the Şofîs. We shall give it here 
“The light of their fire glimmered (Jrom afar), and already the 
night had darkened {around us); the weary camel-driver could no 
longercontinuc his song, and ourguide stood pcrplexed and bewildcr- 
ed. I looked at that fire, but the glance of my cye was feeble; my 
mind also had been weakend by my separation (Jrom the beloved); 
my heart was that afflicted heart (which you have known so long); and 
my passion, that inmost passion (which has so long been my torment). 
I then turned towards the flame and said to my companions: ‘That 
is Laylâ’s fire; rein över to it.’ They directed towards it firm glances 
from their eyes; glances which were repelled and turned aside. Then 
(my companions) began to reproach (me); “Was it not a flash 
of lightning which you saw, or else a phantom of your imagination?” 
On this I abandoned them and bent thither my way; desire was the 
camel which conveyed me, and passion the rider who sat behind me. 
'With me was a companion (love) who followed my traces; for it is 
the nature of love to be importunate. The fire blazed up and we 
approached ncarer, tili some time-worn ruins intervened. We went 


1 Ali the ideas of the gaşidah are boiTOwed from pastoral life: in the fol- 
lowing piecc they havc a mystic import bcsidcs, as shall be here indicated. The 
lighı of their fire: the presence of the Divinity manifested to the saints. 
The night: moral darkness. The camel driver: the preacher. The gıiide: 
the divine. The beloved: God. Layla: the name of the beloved, God. 
Desire: the love of God. Passion: The anxious wish to enjoy the divine 
Presence. The lirne-worn ruins: the world, the seat of desolation in the eyes of 
the devout, inasmuch as the presence of the Divinity is not alvvays felt in it. 
The vounded, the captive, and the viciim: the vanquished by the love of God. 
From us a guest nerer departeth more: tili his soul is relcased by dcath. The 
people: the devout, the Sufi brethren. İVine: the delight caused by the percep- 
tion of God’s presence. Stalions: degrees of exaltation attaincd by the soul 
through means of spiritual esercises and contcrr.plation. People of desire: 
another name for the lovers of the Divinity. The warmth of the fire: the bene- 
ficial influence of God's presence. The morning: the entrance of the novice 
into the Şûfl life after abandoning the world, which is the seat of darkness. The 
gardens: paradise. The hanner offulfilmenl: the sien that the novice has bccome 
an adept and fulüllcd ali the necessary dutics of spiritual life. The chiefs. literally, 
ıhe people of the ıruths: so called because they have obtained a clear insight into 
the spiritual world, which is the abodc of truth as this carth is the abodc of 
illusion. To charge: literally, to canter round and round the ficld of baltle and 
challenge the enemy; it then signifies, to turn round as the dervishes do. The 
enemy: the world and its passions. The ahyss: the Divine nature. Thrown 
back among the ruins: recovcring from an cestasy of Divine love and finding 
oneself in the world. One vvhom you well know: the prophet Moses. The 
brand: see Qur'-:n sürat 27, verse 7; Exod. III. 
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on to them tili our progress was stopped by sighs and sadness. ‘Who 
dwell in these abodes?’ I exclaimcd, and voices answered: ‘A 
wounded man, a captive in bondage, and a victim slain! what seekest 
thou here?’—‘I am a guest," was my reply; ‘1 seek hospitality, where 
is the stranger’s meal of welcome?’—They pointed towards the court 
of the dwelling: 'Stop there,’ said they, ‘and kili thy camel for 
thyfood; from us a guest never departeth more! He who comes to 
us must throvv away his staff of travel.’—‘But how,’ said 1, ‘can I reach 
thatfire'? Where is the way ?’ Wc then halted at the habitation of some 
people whom the wine had prostrated even before they had tastcd of 
it. Passion had cffaced ali traces of their former existence, and had 
itself become the merc traces of a ruin, in this ruin they had fixed 
their abode. Among them was one abstracted, in whom .neither 
complaints nor tears found any longcr place; his sighs alone denoted 
his existencc, and even of these (Jıis \vill) was guillless; from these 
his conciousness was far apart. Among them also was one 
who made signs that we should observe his passion which, less intense 
(than that of the others), had aIlowed his consciousncss to exist. 

I saw that cach of them had reached stations the description of which 
wouId require a long epistle. ‘People of desire,’ said I, ‘peace be 
upon you; 1 have a heart so preoccupied \vith you that it perceived 
you not! my eyes were required to furnish torrents of tears, so great 
vvas my wish to meel you. The impulse of desire hurried me towards 
you through the vicissitudes of events. T should be in fault were 
I to ask you pardon {for my boldness); may I then hope for a kind 
reception from him \vho knows what motive I have for not asking 
pardon? 1 have come to warm me at the fire; can I find a road to 
your fire, novv that the morning draweth near?’ To this they replied 
not, but their external State gave me answer sufficient, as every 
veil between my intclligencc and it was novv rent asunder; here 
vvas the reply: ‘Let not the bcautiful gardens dcceivc thce; betvveen 
thee and them are hills and pitfalls. How many have tried to reach 
that fire by surprise! they strived to attain the object {of their wishes,) 
but to approach it vvas difficult. They stopped to contemplate; 
but vvhen they had every sign of succeeding, the banner of fulfilnıent 
appeared, borne in the hand of passion, and the chicfs gave the 
command to charge. ‘Where.’ exclaimed they, ‘vvhere are they 
vvho pretend to resist us in combat? This is the day vvherein all 
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false pretensions shall fade away!’ They chargcd like heroes; and 
on the day when foes meet in arms. it is the heroes alone who fail. 
They lavished every effort, whilst the object of their dcsire avoided 
their approach and slighted ali their endeavours. They plunged into 
the abyss and disappeared in its waves; the currents then cast them 
back among the ruins which they now stained with their blood-' 
shed, alas ! in vain. Such is our fire; it shineth for him vvho 
travelleth at night, but it cannot be reached. The share of it which 
falls to the sight is the utmost which can be obtaincd; but those able 
to conceive this are few in number. One whom you well know 
went towards it, hoping to take from it a brand; he approached with 
outstretched arms, with wishes and supplications, but it rose far 
beyond his reach; it was too exalted to abide his proximity, and yet 
he was a prophet. We tberefore rest amazed as thou hast seen; ali 
our efiForts to reach it being vain; we pass away the time in the delu- 
sions of) hope, but judge what is the State ofthat heart whose ailment 
consists in being tantalised! Each time it tastes the bitter cup of 
misfortune, another cup is brought to it, sweetened with hope. 
Each time faney sets a project before us, we are turned avvay from it 
and told that patient resignation befits us best. Such is our State; 
such is a'l that our knowledge can attain; but every State must under- 
go a change.” 

I give this gaşidah on account of its rarity and because it is in 
high request. It is related by a (Şufi) Shaykh that he had a dreara 
in which he heard a voiee say: “Nothing was ever uttered on 
Süfism so good as the Mawsiliyan qaşîdah {the Mosul gaşidah)," and 
this is the one which was meant.—^The following distich”* was given 
by Majd al-‘Arab {Glory of the Arabs) ^ al-'.^min as having been 
composed by al-Murtada: 


1 İn the Arabic text, for t- 4 read j . 

2 The aulograph alone has ^ not as the other 

MSS; the first is certainly the right reading. ‘ImS.d al-Din has a notice on this 
person in the Kharidalı the sum of which is: The Amir Maid al-Mab Muzaffar 
al-Dawlat Abu Paris "Ali İbn Muhammad İbn Ghâfib al-'Amiri was the 
wonder of the age for his poetic taleht, and his versö svere proverbially said 
to be as fine as those of his namesake Abü Faraş (see ibn Kljallikin’s Biograph. 
Dict. No. 146). He was bom in the province of Traq and went to İşpahan, 
A.H. 537 (A.C. 1142-3), whcre he pronounced his eulogistic_ çaşıifri/ii and 
acauired great reputation. The kritib saw him for the lası time" at Mosul, 
A.H. 570 —(Kharidah MS. No. 1447. fol 27, where some long extracts from 
his poctry are given.) 

• Du bayt is quatrain not dûtich.—Ed 
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“O my heart! how long win good advice prcve useles? Quit 
thy sportive humour; how often has thy gaiety brought thee into 
danger! There is no part of thee without a wound' ; but thou 
wilt not feel the bad effects of inebriation tili thy reason retumeth.” 

The kntib Tmâd al-Din gives the following verses as al-Murtadâ’s 
in the Kh arjdah: 

“I sought my heart, that I might ask of patience the force to 
sustain, for a moment, the rigours of my beloved; but I neither 
found my heart nor patience. The sunshine of our fond intercourse 
was göne; darkness had overshadowed the paths of love, and I 
stopped amazed and confounded; but a single instant had scarce 
elapsed when I saw her again a sovereigiı mistress, and my heart 
her captive.” 

These verses also are by the same person: 

“Those whom I love departed, and how copious were the 
tears of blood which Ihey then let lose (Jrom our eycs); and hovv many 
hearts did they bring back into bondage! Blame me not if grief 
for their absence make me reject the control of reason; what I have 
just said will suffice for my excuse.” 

* “For them my heart is in afîliction; for them I shcd tears of 
blood; for them I am consumed with flames; for them my heart is 
broken. At their door we are a crowd of suitors; our hearts melt- 
ing away with apprehension; they have left us scarcely a breath of 
life ; O that they saw our State. Kindness or aversion, sleep or 
waking, despair or hope, patience or restlessness, these exist for us no 
longer. O that they had remained even after they had broken 
the ties of friendship and treated me with cruelty! Were the love 
I bear them to deprive me of existence, the perfume of that love 
would yet remain! 1 am like the taper, useful to those around it, 
but consuming itself away. 

I never went to meet thee. Layla! without feeling as if the earth 
were folded up from under me (io rapid was my pace:) but when 
my resolution turned me from thy door, I stumbled över the skirts 
of my garment.” 

Most of his poetry is in the same style. He was born in the 
month of Şha'ban, A.H. 465 (April-May, A.C. 1073); he died at 
Mosul in the month of the first Rab,‘, A.H. 511 (July, A.C. 1117), 
and was interred in the sepulchral chapel of the Şhahruznri family. 
The /crt//6Tmad al-D;n says in his Khandah, where he gives a notice 
on al-Murtada: “Al-Sam‘aRî mentions having heard that the 
qâdî Abıi Mulıammad, ”— meaning al-Murta;;a,—“died some 
time later than the year 520.” 


■ The autograph has U'^ i sense certainly requires 

* “From the same” is omiıted by de Slane. — Ed. 
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313. SHARAF AL-DÎN IBN ABI ‘USRÖN 


Aba Sa‘d ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’İ-Sari Mul ammad İbn Hibat 
Allah İbn Mutahhar Ibn ‘Alî Ibn AbT ‘Usr,.n Ibn Abi ’l-SarT al- 
Tamîm", surnamed first al-Had thî and then al-Maw ili {nalive of 
Mosul), entitled also Şharaf al-Din (nobleness of religion), was a doc- 
tor of theŞhafıte sect, and one of the first men of the age by his talents 
and his learning as a jurisconsult. His reputation spread to distant 
countries and his influence was most extensive. In his yoııth he 
studied the ten readings ' of the Qur’an under Abu M-GI anâ’im al- 
Sulamî al-Sar j', al-Bâıi‘ Ab.ı ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Dabbas (see No. 
190) Abı Bakr al-Mazrafî * and other masters. He commenced 
learning jurisprudence under the qalî al-Murtads İbn al-Shahruzarî 
(No. 312), and Abâ ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn, * İbn ^amls al-Mawşili 
{see No. 180); he had aftervvards, when in Ba^jfidad, As‘ad al- 
Mihanî (No. 86) for preceptor in that Science. He studied dogmatic 
theolögy under İbn Barhan al-Uş:;lî (No. 38), and learned there also 
dialectics. From Ba^hdad he proceeded to Wâsit and read the 
Qur'an under the tuition of Aba ‘Ali ’l-FariqT (No. 38), the qadî of 
that City, by whom he was instructed also in the Fmvaid al-Muhadh- 
dhab. In the year 523 (A.C. 1129) he himself gave public lessons at 
Mosul, after which he resided for some time at Sinjar whence he 
proceeded to Aleppo, A.H. 545; from that he removed to Damascus, 
when N .r al-D;n Mahmad İbn Zinkî got possession of that city in 
the month of Şafar, A.H. 549 (April-May, A.C. 1154). He 
then opened a class in the vvcstern corner of the great 
mosque, and was appointed administrator of the endow- 
ments {waqf) possessed by the mosques. He then returned 
to Aleppo, where he settied. A great number of works 
were composed by him to elucidate the doctrines of the sect 


1 There arc seven authorised readings of the Qur’ n, namcd after seven great 
doctors \vho first taught them and whose lives are given by İbn Klıallikân; three 
morc readings were aflerwards admittcd, and Ya‘q b İbn lshâq al-Uadram , 
the aulhor of one of them, is considcred as the eighth reader'. I hav'e not yet 
becn abis to discover the names of the two others. 

t Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Mazrafî, a teachcr of the Qur’inic 
readings and a calculator of ıhe division of inhcritances (al-Fara l ), inhabited 
Mazrafah, a village lying ,betwecn Ba.-hdâd and ‘Ukbarah. He was born at 
Ba hdâd. A.H. 4Î9 (A.C. 1047-8), and died praying, A.H. 527 (A.C. 1132). 
—(T«ö al-Qıırr , fol. 145). 

• The editör of Cairo edition gives 'al-Hasan.' —Ed. 
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to which he belonged; of these may be mentioned the Sa/wat 
al-Madhhab {quintessence of the Shafite doctrines), extracted from the 
(Iınfim al-Haramayn's) Nihâyat al-Matlab, in seven volumes; the 
kiiâb al-fntişîir (vindication of the Shaf tes) in four volumes; the 
Kitcrb al-Murşhid (the guide, a work on the secondary points of law), 
in two volumes; and the Kitnb al-D) arı'ah fi Ma'rafat al-Shatıah 
(means of acquiring a knowledge of the /oıv). He composed also 
the Tafsir (explanation), a work forming four volumes trcating of the 
points in which his sect dilTcrs from the others; the Mâ'.-hadh al- 
Nazar (point of vieıv); a short treatise on the dividing of inherited 
property; and a work entitled al-frşhnd al-Mughrib fi-Nuşrati V- 
Madhhab (plain directions for the defence of the Shafite sect); this 
last hoNvever he did not complete, as it was stolen from him with 
other property at Aleppo. The number of students who followed 
his lessons and profited by his tuition was very great. His merit 
having at length rendcred him conspicuous, he obtaincd the esteem 
and favour of N..r al-Dîn lord of Syria, who erectcd colleges in 
Alleppo, Emessa, Hamît, Ba'labek, and other cities, for the ex- 
press purpose of having hini to teach in these places. (At different 
periods) he fillcd the post of qadî at Sinjar, Nisibin, Harran, and 
elsewhere in Diyar Bakr; he then returned to Damascus, A.H. 570 
(A.C. 1174-5), and three years afterwards, he was appointed to 
fiil the samc functions in that city when the qadî Diya al-Dîn al- 
Shahruzorî gave in his resignation; an act of which I shall State the 
motive in the life of Kamal al-D;n Muhammad al-Shahruzurl. Ten 
years before his death he lost his sight, but continued to hold his 
Office, the duties of vvhich were discharged by his son and deputy 
Muhi al-Din Muhammad. At that time, he composed a short 
treatise to prove that the place of qaiî could be lawfully held by a 
blind man; a point in opposition with the doctrine of al-Shafi*i on 
the subject: I have read, it is true, in the Kitnb al-Zaan'id^ a work 
composed by Abu ’l-Hasan al-‘lmranî ' the author of the Kitnb 
al-Baynn, that, in one point of view, it is lavvful; this is, howevcr. 


I Sa'd Ibh Yahya Ibn Abi ’I-Khayr al-‘Imrân', a native of Yaman and the 
author of the Bay^n, or clucidaıion of the secondary points of the law. was 
a docior of the scet of al-Sh'fi'ı. and held a high reputation for his knowledge 
of the law, dogmatic and schoİastic theology, and the Science of^grammar. 
None possessed a better acquaintance than he with the work of Abu Ishâq al- 
Şhirazi, and he was surpassed by none in picty and devotion. Students came 

(Continued on page J4.) 
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quite an extraordinary opinion, and I never found it advanced in 
any other work but his. {Speaking of this subject / tnusl mention 
thaf) a letter fell into my hands, addressed to al-Qâdl al-Fadil at 
Cairo from the sultan Şalah al-Dîn at Damascus; it was wholly in 
that prince’s handwriting and, among other passages, it contained 
One relative to Şharaf al-Dîn’s blindness and his opinion that the 
post of qadî could be lawfully filled by a blind man, although al) 
the other jurisconsults declared the contrary—“you vvill therefore,” 
says the writer, “have an interview with the Shaykh Abu ’l-Tâhir 
İbn ‘Awf al-Iskandaranî, and ask him what are the traditions on this 
subject. and if they authorise it or not.” But after ali, there can 
be ho doubt of his eminent merit. The hn fiz ibn ‘Asakir mentions 
him in the History of Damascus, and the kâtib Tmad al-Dîn makes 
his eulogium in the Khandah and pronounces him the last of the 
muftis: he gives also some verses composed by him. The two 
\vhich follow were recited to me by one of our shay^s, with the 
remark that he had heard ibn Abl ‘U^run repeat them very often, 
but that he did not know if they were his own or not; they are given, 
however, as that doctor’s by the kmib in the Khandah: 

“I hope for a lengthened life; and yet every hour the dead phss 
by me, as their biers are bome rapidly along. Am I not as they, 
except that I must pass a few more sad nights to coınplete the time 
of my existence?” 

The following lines are also quoted as his in the same work: 

“I always hope to meet my beloved, and yet I know full weU 
that I must quit hershortly after. Mounted on the steeds of Mor- 
tality, we rush, as if with emulation, towards the goal of death. 
O that we both might expire together! neither of us then would 
taste the bitter loss of the other. ” 

( Conlinued from page 52 ) 

from ali countries to study under him; but it is said that hc sometimes combined 
with the Şhafite doctrincs certain principlcs borrowed from the school of ‘Ir q, 
Xhe grearîmâm of which was Abü Hanîfah. He was born A.H. 489 (A.C. 
1096), and dicd A.H. 558 (A.C. U62-M. The follovving works were composed 
by him; the Bay n, in ten volumes; the Zawâ’id, or additwns to Abu Tshâq 
al-Shirâzi’s Muha dhdh ab. in twc volumes; the Kitdb al-Sowal, questions on’the 
obscure points of the Muhadhdhab, an abridgcd colleetion of falwös, an abridge- 
ment of al-Ghazz51İ’s ihyij 'Ulûm al-D n, the Inlişdr, or aid, a refutation of the 
Qadaritcs. He compcscd the BaySn in somewhat less than four years and the 
Zawaid in about five.- (Tab. al-Shâf.)—ln the autograph MS. of ibn ghallikân, 
the surname is given as’ Abu’lTlusayn; in the J'ofcaî r al-l^ fi' n, as Abu ’l- 
Khayr; and in Taboghl al-Fuqaha, as Abu ’l-Hasân, vvhich is also that fonnd in 
the oiher manüseripts of ibn Ktalükan’s work. 
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“ O thou who askest me how 1 have been since thy departure ? 
God preserve thee from what my heart has felt since our separation. 
Tears of grief swore never to cease flovving from my eyes, and sleep 
swore never to visit them tili I met thee again.” 

“The time which has passed is göne for ever, and that which is to 
come cxists not. Thy life is only the present moment; Ihe days of 
man form two sums, one increasing, the other diminishing.”* * * § 

Ibn Abı ‘Uşron was born at Mosul on Monday, the 22 of the 
first Rabî‘, A.H. 492 (February, A.C. 1099) + ; he died at Damascus 
on the eve of Tuesday, the 11 of Ramadan, A.H. 585 (October, 
A.C. 1189). He was buried in the madrasah which bears his name 
and vvhich he himself had founded within that city: I have often 
visited his tomb. 

§ [ On his death {ons of his female relatives) received a letter of 
condolence from al-Qâdi al-Fadü. in reply to one wherein she 
announced to him this event: his participation in her grief was 
exprcssed in the following tcrms; “I have received the letter of the 
honourable lady for whose welfare may God provide ! May He 
preserve her for the happiness of her family; may He smooth for 
her the path leading to spiritual welfare, and make her words and 
action proceed from the wish to gain His favour.” It contained 
also this passage: “I shall only add—and what I mention is dimi* 
nution in the strength of Isiamism, and a breach in the frame of 
human society, so great as nearly to cause its ruin!—I mean that 
vvhich God decreed concerning the death of the imam Sharaf 
al-Dîn Ibn Abl ‘Uşrcn, may the divine mercy be upon him!—the loss 
sustained in him by the world at large; the affliction of the pious 

_and the joy of the focs to rcligion. For he was a land-mark set 

upon the tracts of Science, and he counted among the last remnants 
of a holy race now passed away. And God knoweth my grief for 
his death, my desolation in the world now deprived of the blessing 
of his presence, and my sadness in losing the abundant merits of 
his charitable prayers".) 


• These are three different pieces vvhich do not form part of a single poem— 
Ed. 

t 14 February.—Ed. 

î 24 October.—Ed. r 

§ This whole paragraph is not inciuded in the autograph.—Ed. 
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Hadithi means belonging to the Hadıthah of Mosul, a villagc on 
thc east bank of the Tigris near {the mouıh of) the Upper Zâb. İt 
musı not be confounded with another place of the same name, the 
Hadıthah of al-Nnrah, which is a fortress on an island in the 
Euphrates, at some parasangs’ distance from al-Anbar. The former 
lies at the most eastern extremity of the territory called the 
Saurft/, and is the one meant by the jurisconsults when they say, 
in their books; “The land of Sawad extends in longitude from thc 
hadıthah of Mosul to ‘Abbadan, and latitude from al-Qadisiyah 
to üuhvın.” 


314. IBN AS’AD AL-MAWŞILT 

Abu ’l-Faraj ‘Abd Allıh Ibn As’ad Ibn ‘Alî İbn ‘ s», generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Dahhjın al-Mavvsili (son of 
the Mosul oil-merchant), entitled also al-Hims’ {native of Emessa) and 
surnamed al-Muha dhdh ab. ’ was a jurisconsult of great abilities, 
a İcarned scholar and a fine poet. His verscs are remarkable for the 
elcgancc of their turn and the beauty of their thoughts. Poetry 
bccamc his ruling passion, and it was to it that he owed his reputa- 
tion. His poetical works are ali of great merit and form a small 
volüme. Mosul was his native place, but poverty forced him to 
takc the rcsolution of going to Egypt, that he might pay his court 
to al-Salih İbn Ruzzık, the lord of that country {see his Ufe, No. 
290p'. Obliged by the insufficiency of his means, to leave his wife 
behind him, he addressed the follovving lines to the shanf Diyi 
al-Dîn Abâ ‘Abd Allah Zayd İbn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah al-Husayni, the nagîb or chicf of the şhanfs at Mosul: 

“An afflictcd female, bathed in tears for my departure, hclped to 
detain me by dcelaring my project the result of foliy. Her entreaties 
vırcre urgent, and whcn shc saw mc deaf to her prayers, thc tears which 
fcll from her eyes ^vounded me to the heart. She perceived the 
camels already loaded,—and thc moment of separation had united 


1 Al-Mtıhadhdhab is probably Ihc equivalcnt of Muhadhdhab al-D:n. 
* He was only a rninister.—Ed. 
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the lamenters and those for whom they wcre lamenting,— \vhen 
she said; “Who will save me from starvation in thy absence?”— 
“God”, I replied, “and thy patron İbn ‘Ubayd Aliâh. Fear not for 
wanl of sustenance; thcre is one where benefecicnce is ample, like 
the showers of the Pleiades; him 1 have asked to shed abundance 
upon thy place of dwelling.” 

When the şharıf read these verses, hc immediately under- 
took to provide for the poet’s wife, and he furnished her with every 
thing she requircd as long as her husband was absent. As for 
Ibn As‘ad, he went to Egypt and recited to al-Şalih İbn Ruzzîk 
the poem composcd in his praise, and rhyming in K, of which some 
verses have been already given (No. 290). He aftenvards under- 
went various vicissitudes of fourtune and bccame at length a pro- 
fessor at Himş (Emessa), vvherc he fixed his residence. İt was for 
this reason that he receivcd the surname of al-Himşl. The katib 
‘İmad al-Din speaks of him in the Khaı idalr. “When I was in 
‘lraq,** says hc, “my conslant desire was to meet him, for I had read 
his admired (jaşidahs and vvas struck with the beauty of his ideas; 
his poem rhyming in K had already circulaıed throiıghout ali the 
literary world, and vvas itself a vvritten proof that none of his con- 
temporaries had attained to such a degree of excellence as lıe.” 
After this eulogium he continues: “A slight lisp only served to dis- 
play the perfection of his style, and the very impcdiment in his 
speech only showed off better his command of language.” Farther- 
on he says: ‘*When the sultan Salah al-D n arrived at Emessa and 
encamped outside the city, this Abu ’l-Faraj came out to us, and 
1 presented him to the sultan, saying “This is the man who said in 
his poem on İbn Ruzzik: 

‘What! shall 1 praise the Turks in hopes of their bounty? Why! 
the Turks have always left poetry in neglect!’ 

On this the sultân made him a preseni, and observed at the 
same time that he did so in order to prevent him at least from say¬ 
ing that he vvas neglected.” The poet then celebrated the praises 
of the sultan in a gaşidah of which each verse ends in the letter ^ayn; 
it is this poem that we find the following passage: 

“I shall say to her ' whom religious scruplcs preventcd from 
replying to my salutation; ‘Why then didst thou shed my heart's 

' Literally: Say lo her. thal is, benr this message from me to her. 
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blood without feeling compunction ? Thy promise was to meet me 
in the Corning year; but think not that I shall survive tili thy reutm. 
Miracle of beauty! thou in whose face alone the Creator employed 
his utmost care! it could not have harmed thce hadst thou given 
me, on the day of our separation, a sign of recognition with thy 
eye or with thy hand. Be assured, however, that I love thee with 
devotion; so do with me as thou pleaset’ 

The kntib mentions also that Ibn As‘ad recited to him the follow- 
ing lines, and stated that the thought which they contained was 
perfectly original and had never before been expressed: 

“His letters are the destruction of squadrons; and when they 
go forth, I know not which is most effectual,—their lines or an 
army. The sand adhering to the vvriting had not been appropriate, 
did earth not adhere to the soldier’s legs when marching.” 

These two verses belong to a gaşidak and the author has dis- 
played in them great originality. But a certain poet has said, in 
comparing the pen to an army'; 

“A family who, when they seize their pens in anger and dip 
them in the ink of fate, inflict with them on their encmies greater 
harm than with their swords.” 

I may observe that the idea expressed in Ibn As'ad’s first verse 
resembles that which is contained in the follovving lines, composed 
by Abü Tammam, in praise of Mubammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Zayyat, al-Mu'taşim’s WazTr: 

“Prince of the faithful! you have roused Muhammad, and 
in your hand he is a lance and a sword. You no sooner direct his 
thought tovvards a rebel, than you have directed an army against 
that foe.” 

I afterwards discovered an idea similar to that contained in 
Ibn As‘ad’s second verse; it is to be found in a gaşidah composed by 
al-Tughrâ’i (whose life has been given. No. 191), in honour of Nizâm 
al-Mulk: 

“Whcn the day is changed to night by the cloud of dust which 
shrouds the battie-field, those heroes never cease to wield their 

1 The observations which follow are cvidently later additions. They »re 
wrluen in the margin of the autograph MS and it may be perceived from a close 
inspection that they were inscrted succcssively and at three different periods. 
It may even be remarked that many of the author's later additions, such as 
these, are of very slight importance. 
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blood-stained vveapons of Indian Steel. Lines are traced on their 
armoBr by the strokes of the sword; those lines are pointed by the 
thrust of lances; thus is formed a page of vvriting for which the dust 
of the combat serves as sand.” 

The following verses by Ibn As'ad are currently cited: 

“Ali day she avoids me as she wouId an eılemy; but from even- 
ing to morning she bears me company. When she passes by me, 
she fears discovery and her words are reproaches; but her vvanton 
glance is a salutation.’’ 

By the same, on a girl whose lip was stung by a bee : 

“How dear to me is that maiden stung by the bee. It gave 
pain to the noblest and most precious of beings. Its sting 
left a mark on that lip which God had only created to be kissed. 
It took her mouth for its hive, on finding that the moisture of her lips 
was like honey.” 

The apprehension of lengthening this notice too much prevents 
me from giving more curious passages from his poems. He died at 
Emessa in the month of Sha'ban, A.H. 581 (November A.C. 1185), 
but some say, A.H. 582: the latter date is that given in the work 
entitled al-SayI wa'l Dhayl^ . But the former is the true one. 
He was then nearly sixty years of age.—^The şharif Ibn ‘Ubyd 
Allah, of whom we have spoken above, died at Mosul in the year 
563 (A.C. 1167-8). He was a generous ra'ıs^, always ready to do" 
good and possessed of every virtue. He is the author of some 
poetry, of which we may çite the following lines: 

"My enemies said {to my beloved); ‘He is resigned to his loss.’ 
They spoke the truth; I am resigned to the loss of ali consolation; 
not to the loss of her affection. They said: ‘Why has he ceased 
to visit her?’ I answered: ‘Through fear of censorious spies.’ 
They said: ‘How can he live in such a State ?’ I replied: ‘That 
is really the wonder’.’’ 


1 This is a mistake, but it is found in all the manuscripts, the autograph 
inciuded Ibn Khallikân should have written al-SayI 'ala 'I-Dhayi, which work 
is a continuation, by the kStib Tmâd al-Din, of al-Sam‘ ni’s supplement to the 
History of BaShdâd. See Fluegcl’s Hâjjl Khallfah No. 2179. 

2 The author gives Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah the title of ra'ıs, or chief, becausehe 
was naqib of the şhar fs. 
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The kâtih ‘Imad al-Dîn mentions Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah in the 
Kharidah and, aftcr praising him highly, he says: '“When at 
Baglıdad 1 heard a piece of verse sung there which some Syrians 
attributed to the şhan f Diyâ al-Dîn; in it was the foUowing passage: 

“O wiUow of the valley! thou whose glances have shed my heart’s 
blood!—or shall l not rather cali thce the slender reed of the plain? 
—It is mine to disclose to thee what I suffer from the pains of love, 
and it is thine not to hearken to me. By vvhat means shall l obtain 
the object of my wishes My hands are unable to grasp it, and l 
feel like one deprived of them' !’ ” 


315. IBN SH S 

Abû Mulıammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Najm Ibn Şhas Ibn Nizar 
Ibn ‘Aşha’ir Ibn‘Abd Allah Ibn Mulıammad Ibn Şhas ai-Judhâmî 
al-Sa‘dî, surnamed al-Jalâ|2, was an able jurisconsult of the sect 
of Mâlik, in the principles of which he W 3 s profoundly versed: 
1 met a great number of his former pupils at Cairo, and they ali spoke 
of his merit in the highest tcrms. He composed on the system of 
doctrine foundcd by the imam Malik a valuable work, displaying 
great originality and entitled al-Jmvâhir al-T/ıaıninah f i Madhhah 
'Âlimi 'l-Madinalı {precious jems, being a treaiise on the doctrines 
laught by the learned man of Madinah): it is drawn up on the plan 
of Abû Hamid al- Gh azzali’s Waj'\z, and furnishes many proofs of 
the vast abilities possessed by iis author; the Malikites of Cairo 
study it with great assiduity on account of its excellence and the rich 
store of infomation which they find in it. Ibn Şhas was a professor 
in the collegc near the Great Mosuqe of Cairo, but when the fortress 
of Dimyat {Damiellu) was taken by the misguided enemy {the 
crusaders). he proceedcd thither wiıh the design of lighting in the 
cause of God, and he died there in the month of the latter Jumada. 


1 This verse is rather cnigmatical. but as the poct has jıısı hinted that his 
mistress rcscmblcd a \villow or a reed by the thinness of her waist: he mosl 
probably means here that her waist was too thin to be claspcd; in short. an 
cvanescem quLntity. 

2 The autograph has JVoJl .—Ed. 

* The Cairo edition has J^-" -Ed. 
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or in that of Rajab, A.H. 616 (Aug.-Sept. A.C. 1219). We have 
already explained the mcaning of the words Judbnmi and 
{See No. 65). 


316. ‘ABD ALL'H IBN AL-MU‘TAZZ 

Abu ’I-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Mu‘tazz Ibn al-Mutawakkil 
Ibn al-Mu‘taşim İbn Harun aj-Raşhid İbn al-Mahdi Ibn al-Manşıir 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbas Ibn 
‘Abd al-Muıtalib al-Haşhiml (a descendant from Hnşhim Ibn 'Abd 
Mancif) acquired his knovvledge of literatüre under the tuition 
of Abu ’l-‘Abbîs al-Mubarrad, Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Tha'lab, and other 
eminent masters. He was not only well acquainted vvith the püre 
Arabic language, but equa!ly skilled in the arts of eloquence and 
poetry. In his verses he displayed a natural talent and superior 
abilities; they were clear in their meaning and easy in their style. 
These qualities joined to a fertile genius, and a mind prompt in 
conceiving original ideas of great beauty, inclined him to cultivate 
the socicty of learned scholars and literary men, and as such he 
was himselfcounted, till the fatai event which befel him in the khaf - 
fate of al-Muqtadir. Having then entered into a conspiracy vvith 
the Principal civil and military officers of the empire, they deposed 
al-Muqtadir on Sunday the 20, or by another account the 23, 
of the first Rabı‘ A.H. 296 (December, A.C. 908);* after which they 
proelaimed ‘Abd Allah Ujalif, under the title of al-Murtada Bi Allah 
{him in whom God is pieased), or, as it is mentioned in other state- 
ments al-Munşif Bi Allah {the dispenser of justice in God's name), or al- 
Ghalib Bi Allah {the victor withGod's assistance),ox al-Raclî Bi Allah 
{ıhepleasing byGod'sfavour). Heremainedinauthority duringone day 
and One night, when his supporters were attacked and dispersed by 
the partisans of al-Muqtadir, who had united in considerable force; 
the deposed khalif was restored to the throne, and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
fled for concealment to the house of a person named Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Husayn Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al-Husayn, but who was more 


18 December or 21 December: bul Sunday lell on 18 December.—Ed. 
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generally known by the name of Ibn al-Jasşas al-Tajir al-Jawhan 
{the merchant jeweller, son of the gypsum seller). He was there dis- 
covered by al-Muqtadir and handed över to the eunuch Munis,' 
the lord treasurer, by whom he was put to death. His body 
was then delivcred up to his family, enveloped in a cloak. Some 
persons have mentioned that he died a natural death, but this is 
not true; for he was certainly strangled by Munis on Thursday, the 
2 of the lattcr Rabi‘, A.H. 296 (Dec. A.C. 908).* He was interred 
in a ruined building opposite his own house. His birth took place 
on the 22 of Şha'ban, A.H. 247 (October, A.C. 861),t or accord- 
ing to Sinan Ibn Thabit,* in the year 246. The fail of Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz is an event of which the history is well known; a fuH 
narration of it would lead us too far, but the main points of it are 
\vhat we have just mentioned’. Ibn al-Jaşşâş was then 
arrested by al-Muqtadir’s orders, and fined to the amount of 
two millions of dinars, but some time after, seven hundred thou- 
sand of them were rcstored to him. He was an inconsiderate and 


1 Munis was also lord Chamberlain lo the ^alif and possessed immense 
influence. 

2 Abu Sa‘:d Sinan Ibn Thabit Ibn Qurrah al-Harrani (o Snbean by religion 
and a naıive of Harran) w.ıs the chicf physitian of the khalif al-Muqladir, and he 
aftervards scrvcd al - Qâhir in the same capacity. Thıs prince aKvays consulted 
him and placed the highcst confidcnce in his talents. He invited him to become 
a Müslim, and after a long rosistance, Sinan was forccd lo compliance by the 
thrcats of the kialif and the apprehension inspired by his violcnt character. 
Some time aftcrwards, perceiving in al-Qahir’s conduct a change vvhich fore- 
bodcd nothing good, he fled to Khurâsan, and .after a vesidcncc in that coun- 
try, he rcturned to BaÇhdad. ivhere he died in the Müslim religion, A.H. 331 
(A .C. 942-3). İn the reiğrrol al-Muqtadir, he had risen to be the ra'ls, or chicf of 
the physicians; and in ıhc ycar 309, that prince gavc orders that none should 
be allotved to praciisc \>,ithout a certifıcatc of capacity from Sinan. In conse- 

a uence of this decrcc. uptvards cf cighl hundred and Rİxty persons, from Ba£h- 
id alonc, applicd to him for certificates; but the oiher physicians atiached to 
the courı, and those whose reputation was already establishcd by exlensive 
praclice, wcrc dispensed from that obligation. İn the ycar 306 (A.C. 918-9), 
aI-Muqtadir founded an hospital, al Sinân’s request, near the Damascus Gale 
(Bâi al-Shâm), and granted to il a monıhly sum of lwo hundred dinars. In 
the same year the hospital called BlmârisıBn ai-Sayyidah was founded also 
at his desire; six hundred dînSrs a month wcre allotted for its support, and the 
adminisıraüon of the cstablishmcnt vtas confidcd to the celebraıed asıronomer 
YU.suf Ibn YafcyS. SinSn Ibn Thabit composed a trealise on the history of the 
old Syrian kihgs; an cxplanation of the principles of ıhc Sabean religion; some 
trcaıiscs on maıhcmatics and astronomy; and a number of medical tvorks be- 
sides. Fuller dcteils respeeting him will be found in the Târilçh al-Hukamâ 
and the work of Ibn Abi ’Uşaybi’ah. 

\ The author furnishes more Information on this head in the life of the 
Nvazir ‘Ali Ibn al-Furât, and the event is noticed by ali historians. 

• 29 December.—Ed. 
t 31 October.—Ed. 
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simplc man. His death occurred on Sunday the 13 of Shawwal. 
A.H. 315 (December, A.C. 927)*.—Ibn al-Mu‘tazz composed the 
follovving works: Kitab al-Zahr wa 'l-Riyn^ {fiowers and gardens); 
Kitttb al-Badı' {treatise on the beauties of style); the MukUtabat al- 
ll^wsn bf 'l-Şhi'r (poetical correspondence betvveen the Brethreri): 
the Jawârih wa '1-Şayd {a treatise on falcons and game)/ Kitâb al- 
Sarigat on Plagiarisms; Kitab Aşh'ar al-Mulnk Poems by Royal 
authors; the Kitab al-Âdâb {on politeness and social duties)- the 
Halyul-AUhbar {historical jewels); the Tabagat al-Shu'arS {a classified 
biography of the poets); the Jsmi' {a comprehensive treatise on vocaİ 
music), and a collection of rajaz verses in dispraise ofearly drinking. 
One of his sayings was; “Eloquence is the just expression of idcas in 
few words.”' He observed also that if he was asked what was the 
finest passage of poetry which he knew of, he wouId say that it 
was the follovving, by al-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Ahnaf: 

“The public have cast suspicions on us* and spoken of our 
conduet in various manners. But some were mistaken and suspect- 
ed a vvrong person {to be my beloved), and others were right in their 
conjeetures, but knew it not.” 

‘Alı Ibn Muhammad Ibn Bassam, a poet vvhose life shall be 
given in this work, lamented the death of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in these 
terms; 

“How eloquent were thy vvords, thou whom destruetion has 
placed among the dead. It was thou to whom belonged the pre- 
eminence of learning, of polished manners, and of worth. Never 
did an if or an unless diminish the value {of the favours conferred 
by thee): the only conjunetion vvhich ever occurred to thee was thy 
conjunetion with sudden death 

1 Literally: Eloquence is the attaiaing to the idea vvithoul a long journey 
of words. 

2 Literally: Have swept över us the trains of their suspicions. 

3 I have here rendered the Arabic pun by an English one nearly equivalent. 
If and unless are classcd by the Arabian grammarians among what they cali 
p.articles (harf), a tema by vvhich they designate ali the parts of speech which 
are neither nouııs nor verbs. "The only partide vvhich occurred to thee,” says 
Ibn Bnısâm, “vvas the partide of correetion a Vi ^ j»- ■” Al-Tha‘ libi 
employs this expression in his Yatlnıah vvhen speak’ing of the poet Abü Farjs 
Ibn Hamdan, "vvho” says he, "received the lesson of adversiiy (literally the 
misfdrrune of correetion) and "vvas taken prisoner by the Greeks." In this 
case. the first vvord should be pronounced hirfah: but Ibn Bassam pronounced 
it harfah to elîect a verbal quibble. This cipression sometimes, as in the verse 
qubted by Ibn KhaHikân, signifies an untimely death, vvhich is alvvays a moral 
lesson for others. 

• 9 December. - -Ed. 
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As a specimen of the charming verses composed by Ibn al- 

Mu'tazz, and of his novel comparisons, we may quote the follow- 
ing: 

“May an abundant shower water the shady groves of al-Mat'rah 
and the convent of ‘Abdan. How often, at the dawn of day before 
the lark took wing, 1 was awoke to take my morning-draught of wine 
by the voices of convcnt-monks at their prayers. Clothed in black 
robes, they chaunted matins; around their waists were belts, and 
on their heads, crowns of hair.'"^ The light of the new moon had 
nearly betrayed us, when she appeared, thin as a paring of the nail. 
I shall not say what passed; question me not, but think the best.” 

Here is anolher pretty piece not to be found in his collected 
poetical works, but which ali those who first trans.uitted his poems 
by oral tradition agree in considering as his: 

“A nymph arrayed in a short tunic hastened tovvards the carousers, 
bearing a comelian {red wine) in a 'white pearl (a porcelain cup). 
The bright moon in the heavens seemed like a coin of gold thrown 
on a carpet of azure velvet. How often did this maiden cheer me 
with her society, in nights untroubled by the dread of jealous spies. 
Another too was there with a slender waist, and tongue-tied by the 
effects of wine, she could only converse by nods and signs. 1 pushed 
her with my hand and said: ‘Awake, thou who art the joy of our 
friendly and convjvial band.’ And she answered with a voice 
enfeebled by inebriation, and interrupted like that of one who stam- 
mers: ‘I undersıand thy words, but the juice of the purple (fruit) 
has overcome me. -[Leave me tili morning that I may rccover, 
and then, master, treat thy slave as thou wilt]*” 

By the same on boiled wine,5—a piece which proves that its 
author was a Hanefite: 

1 Here, in the Arabic, foIIow four lines, which, for reasons already given, 
1 have not translated. 

i This lası verse is not to be found in some of the MSS., the autograph 
among the number. 

> İt appcars from the treatises on the Hanefite System of jurisprudence, 
that mı/şr, or the unfcrmcnted juice of the grape, may be latvfully drunk provid- 
ed that it be reduced by boiling to less than lwo-thirds of its original volüme. 

■ [ ] Translalion of thesc verses omitted by de Slane. 

Many a person of elegant face having applied collyriun of magic closes 
his eyelids on basil. I looked at him with İbndness tili (my heart) bccame 
obedient to him with plcasure and he antieipated my term with sceing. 

He came to me hidden in the garment of night, hurrying in his steps out 
of fear and caution. I gol up to place my chceks humbly in his way and to 
drawing my skins on the footsteps (lo efface them)]. 

1 1 1 This verse is not inetuded in the autograph. 
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“My friends! the purple liquor is now fit for drinking; for it 
1 have renounced my piety, and (grave divines have said) ‘It is 
praiseworthy to renounce former habits.’ Give here the wine in 
its robe of glass, like a ruby set around with brilliants; the water 
forms on its surface bubbies of silver rising in circlets which break 
and form again. It has the quality of preserving me from the flames 
of hell,' and that is a great merit; deny itwho can!” 

Ibn al-^u‘tazz was of a deep tawny complexion and long-faced, 
with a beard dyed black. I read in a compilation of anecdotes that 
he used to say: “There were four poets whose vvorks bore a cha- 
racter opposite to that of their authors: the poems of Abu ’l-‘Atahiyah 
were noted for their spirit of piety, yet he himself was an atheist; 
those of Aba Nuwâs were on an infamous subject, yet he was more 
passionate for females than a baboon; Ab Hukaymah the kâtib's 
poetry was considered as a proof of his impotence, yet he was really 
more salacious than a goat; and the verses of Muhammad Ibn 
H'zim were in praise of contentment, yet he wasgreedierthanadog”. 
But I was told an anecdote of Ibn Hâzim which proves the con- 
trary of what Ibn al-Mu‘tazz said respecting him and shosvs that his 
character accorded with his writings: He was living, it seems, in the 
neighbourhood of Sa‘id Ibn Humayd al-T s^, the kâtib, and made 
a satire on him in consequence of some affair that passed betvvten 
them: Sa‘id, on learning the conlents of this pocm, overlooked 
the affront, though sufficienlly povverful to p^nish the author of it. 
Some time after, Ibn Hazim was reduced to poverty and removed 
from that neighbourhood; this came to the ears of Sa‘îd, vvho im- 
mediately sent to him a present of ten thousand dirhams, some 
trunks of clothes, a horse with his harness, a male and a female slave, 
accompanied with a letter worded in these terms: “A man of in- 
struction can be led by a whim of his imagination to describe a sub¬ 
ject undcr a false aspect, and his talent may induce him to depict 
it in other colours than its own; ofsuch a nature must certainly be 
that satire which, it is rcported, you have composed on me. 1 have 
now just heard of the State to which you are reduced and of the poverty 
from vvhich you suffcr; a misfortune which is by no means a dis- 
grace to one who, like you, is gifted with a noble spirit and a lofty 


I Had this şort of wine not existed, the poet would have drıınk wine pre- 
pared by fermenıation, and have thus commilted a mortal sin. 
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soul. Let us be now partners in what we both possess and share 
equaUy what we have. So I here ofFer you something which, though 
small, may serve as an opening to greater favours which are to 
follow.” However, İbn Hazim sent the whole back vvith these 
lines; 

“You have treated rae as al-Muhallab treatcd al-Farazdaq 
when he overwhelnıed him with his unbounded generosity. You 
sent riches' to tempt me, but you shall not effect your project; 
I swear by the Lord of ihat which is double and that which is singlel * 
I will never accept the favours of a man whom I have covered with 
everlasting ignominy.” 

This is a proof that Ibn Hazim was really contented with his 
lot, and that he could support poverty vvith patience and resigna- 
tion. *—Aba ‘Uthman Sa'ld Ibn Humayd was a kâtib, a poet, 
and a vvriter of epistles; gifted vvith a sweet style and possessing 
superior abilities in his profession. He was also a skilfull plagiarist; 
so much so; that a wit said; “If SaMd’s prose and verse were ordered 
to return to their real authors, he would be left wilhout a line of 
his own.” He claimed to be descended from the kings of Persia, 
and composed a work called the Taswiyah {equalizaiion), in vvhich 
he vindicated the Persians from the depreciation in vvhich they were 
held by the Arabs. His epistles form also a volüme, and his poetical 
works another of small size.— Matirah is a viUage near Sarra-manra’a. 
—^The 'Abdan, after vvhom the convent is so called, was brother to 
the wazîr Sa‘îd Ibn Makhiad: * he frequently visited that establish- 
ment, to pass some time there, and it was by his means that 
it had been erected; for this reason it was called the Convent of 
‘Abdan {Dayr 'Abdan). It is heard by al-Matîrah. Another Dayr 
‘Abdan is situated near Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, * from vvhich it is only 
separated by the Tigris; itiş now in ruins, but was formerly much 
visited by the inhabitants of that city in their country-parties.—The 
verse of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, The ligbt of the moon had nearly belrayed 


1 In the prinied Arabic tevt, read . 

2 That io: Of ati crealed ıhiııgs. See Qıır’ân, sOrat 89, verse 2, vvith Sale’s 
note. 

î It is rather a proof of his pride, insolence, and heartlessness. 

< İt is probable that the author meant to say al-Basan Ibn Makhiad, 
vvho was one of the khalif al-Mu'tamid's Wazîrs.—(M.S.’No. 895, fol. 232 v.) 

5 Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, or Djezireh, is situated on fhe V^'est bank of the 
Tigris, and lies to the north of Mosuİ. in the province of Nişibin. 
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US, ete.', contains an idea borrowed from ‘Amr İbn Umayyah, who 
thus deseribed the new moon: 

“The daughter of the douds of night descends towards the 
horizon, (İn shape) like the nail-cutting pared off a littie finger.” 


317. ABU MUHAMMAD İBN TAB.ATAB^ 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah İbn Ahmad İbn ‘Ali İbn al-Hasan 
ibn İbrahim Tabataba ibn İsma il İbn İbrahim ibn al-Hasan ibn al- 
Hasan İbn ‘Alı İbn Abî Talib, a native of Hijaz but an inhabitant 
of Egypt, in vvhich country he died, was a sharif noted for the purity 
of his life, the nobleness of his character, his vast possessions in 
lands and tenements, the briUiant style in which he lived, the 
number of his slaves, the greatness of his retinue, the ease which 
he enjoyed, and the comforts with which he was surrounded. There 
was ahvays a man in the hail of his house occupied from morning 
tili night in pounding almonds for svveetmeats; these his master 
sent as presents to different persons in the city, such as al-Kafür 
al-ikhşhrdi and others of inferior rank; the man himself received 
two pieces of gold every month for his pains. Those presents were 
taken to some daily, to others every Friday or every month; but 
to Kafv-r were brought every second day two vases filled with sweet- 
meats and a cake besides, all folded up in a handkerchief and çare- 
fully sealed. This raised the envy of a great man at court, who 
observed to Kafor that the sweetmeats were certainly good, but 
that the cake did not appear to him to be an offering suited to a per- 
son of his rank. On this, Kafur wrote to the şharif, requesting him 
to forvvard the sweetmeats as usual, but to dispense him from accept- 
ing the cake. İbn Tabataba, perceiving from this that some envious 
person wished his nıin, immediately mounted his horse and rode 
off to Kafor; when they were together, he told him that he had not 
sent the cake through a feeling of pride or haughtiness, but that it 
was kneaded and baked by a young maiden of the family of Hasan^ 

1 See above: “The light of the new moon had nearly betrayed us, when 
she appeared, thin as a paring of the nail.” 

2 The autograph has » . The girl was apparently the daughter of İbn 
Tabataba, who, as his genealogy shovvs, was descended from Haşan, grandson 
öf Muhammad. 
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and that it was she who offered it to hiın out of purely relig'ous 
molives; however, if he wished, it should be discontinued. “By 
no means,” replied Kafur; “let it be brought to me as usual, and for 
the future I shall eat of no other.” From that time, the cake and 
the sweetmeats continued to be sent regularly as before. After the 
death of Kafor, Egypt was reduced under the doınination of al- 
Mu‘izz Abû Tamim Ma'add al-‘UbaydT by his general Javvhar, hiın 
of whom we have spoken (in No. 141); and at a later period, al- 
Mu'izz came there himself from the province of lfrTqiyah. His prc- 
tensions to be a descendant of ‘Ali had becn already contested, and 
on his approach to Old Cairo, the people of the city \vent forth to 
meet him, accompanied by a band of sharifs; and Ibn Tabataba, 
who was one of the number, asked him from whom he drew his 
descent. To this question al-Mu‘izz replied: “We shall hold a sit- 
ting to which ali of you shall be convened, and there we shall 
expose to you the entire chain of our genealogy.” Being at length 
established in the castle of Cairo, he gave a public audience as he 
had promised, and having taken his seat, he asked if any of their 
chiefs were stili alive? “No,” replied they, “not one of any conse- 
quence survives.” He then drew his sword half way out of the 
scabbard and exclaimed: “This is my genealogy 1 and here,” 
said he, scattering a great quantity of gold among them, “here are 
the proofs of my nobilityl”. 

On this they ali acknowledged him for their lord and 
master ', —Ibn Tabajaba tıeated the intcndants of his domains 
with great altcntion and kindncss; he went on horseback to visit 
them and his friends, giving them every mark of politeness and sit- 
ting with them for a ''onsiderable time before retiring. Great 
numbers o\ved their wcalth to his generosity; indeed the whole 
tenour of his conduet was most praiseworthy. He \vas born A.H. 
286 (A.C. 899), and he died at Cairo on the 4 of Rajab, A.H. 
348 (September, A.C. 959)* Funeral prayers were said över his 
body in the Musalla of the FestivaP and an innumerable mul- 
titude were present a; his intemıent. He \vas buried in the Carafah, 


1 Scc Ibn Kl'.allikan's observalion on this ancedote, towards the end of ihe 
articU. 

2 See No. 269. 

* 10 September.—Ed 
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and his tomb is in lıigh repute for the fulfilment of prayers offered 
up at it: it is stated that a man made the pilgrimage to Makkah, 
but had forgot to visit the tomb of the blessed Prophet at Madinah 
an omission for which he continued to feel the deepest regret: but 
he at length saw the Prophet in a dream, and was told by him that 
when he forgot to visit the tomb at Madînah, he should visit that 
of ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Tabataba. Of ali the holy men, it 
was he principally who appeared to the inhabitants of Cairo in their 
dreams. ' it is also related that a person indebted to his kindness 
recited these verses at his tomb : 

“Since thy death, the existence of nıankind is troubled with 
çare; but during thy life, they were secure from misfortune.” 

He then had a dream in which Ibn Tabataba appeared to him 
and said: “I heard thy words, but my ansvver with the accomplish- 
ment of thy desires was intercepted before it reached thee; go, 
hovvever, to a mosque 2 and make a prayer of two rak'als', then 
ask, thy request shall be granted.”—We have already explained 
the mcaning of the word fabntabn {în No. 52). The anecdote which 
we have just related, of Ibn Tabataba’s interview with al-Mu‘izz on 
that prince’s arrival in Egypt, is taken from the work called al- 
Dımal al-Mungatrah but it is in contradiction vvithdates; for al- 
Mu’izz entered Cairo in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 362 (June, 
A.C. 973), as we shall again mention in his life, and Ibn Tabataba 
died A.H. 348, as has been already said; how then can we admit 
that a meeting took place betvveen them? I learned the date of his 
death from our şhayl^ ZakT al-Dîn ‘Abd al-‘Azîm al-Mundhirî. 
whom I consulted also on this anachronism: he replied that the date 
of Ibn Tabâtaba’s death was perfectly certain, and that it \vas per- 
haps his son to whom this circumstance happened \vith al-Mu'izz; 
God knovveth best if this conjecture be right or not! ^ I have 

I The opinion of the Muslims on the subject of dreams is stated in the 
first volüme. 

'i The autograph has 

i See No. 68 nole of Duwal al-Munaiti‘ah 

^ I am convinccd that this anecuote is totally false. Al-Mu'izz 
was too prudent to make any dcelaration of the kind. as it woııld not 
onlv have destroyed his o\vn title and that of his descendantsto the khaltfatc.but 
have shaken the fidelity of his Barbar troops. who only served him from their 
convietion that he was really descended from the Prophet and the true heir to 

(Continued on next poge.) 
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Since found that the amir al-Mukhiar al-Musabbihi gives, 
in his History of Egypt, the same date for Ibn Tabataba’s death as 
that which I received from Zakî al-Din. He adds also: “He 
died, after iong sufTerings, of {an excrescence Hke) a mulberry which 
obstructed his throat, and for which every remedy that they tried 
was useless. It was a strange and unheard of malady.”—Since 
writing the foregoing obscrvations, 1 read in Ibn Z laq’s History 
of F.gypt that the şhanfs who went to meet al-Mu‘izz werc Aba 
Ja‘far Müslim Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al-Husaynl ' and Aba Isma'U 
İbrahim Ibn Ahmad al-Husaynl al-RassT; it was perhaps one of 
them to whom the circumstance happcncd {\vit/ı al-Mu'izz). 


318. ‘ABD ALLAH IBN TÂHIR 

Âbu ’l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Muş'ab 
Ibn Ruzayq Ibn Mahan al-Khuza*l. a prince whose father’s life we 
have given (No. 288), was gifted with superior abilities, a lofty 
soul, and great discernment. Al-Maman placed in him the highest 
confidence, and treated him with the utmost consideration, on 
account of his personal merit and the faithful Services which his father 
and his ancestors had rendered to the ‘Abbaside family. He was 
governor of Dlnawar when Babak al-Khurrami invaded Khurasan 
with his folloNvers and entered al-Hamra, a town in the province 
of NaysSpar, where they committed great ravages. Al-Mamun, 
on receiving intelligence of this event, wrote to ‘Abd Allah, ordering 
him to proceed to Khurasan: he set out on the 15 of the first 
Rabî‘, A.H. 213 (June, A.C. 828),* and waged war with the rebels. 
İn the month of Rajab, A.H. 215 (Aug.-Sept. A.C. 830), he 
arrived at Naysâpur. which had sulTered much that year from the 
total want of rain. His entry into the city was accompanied by a 
heavy shower, on which a cloth-merchant went out to him from his 
shop and recited these verses; 

I See No. 130, note on Müslim. 

• 3 June—Ed. 

{Continued from page. 69) 

his authority. I musl also observe that, notwithstanding Hajjî K^allfah’s 
ravourable opinion of the work, the Duwal al-Mımqati‘alt does not seem to 
be always a sure guide; some of the anecdotes extracted (rom it by Ibn KJiallikan 
are totally unworthy of belief. 
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“We were afTlicted with drouglıt tiU thy arrival; but wi{h thee 
abundance drevv near. Two showers came at the same time ; so 
let us welcome the amir ' and the rain.” 

Such is the statement set forth in al-Salam ’s History of Khura- 
san, but al-Tabari says in his Annals: “‘Abd Allah the son of Tahir 
was at Dîna\var in the year 213, at the time of his brother Talhah's 
death.” —We have spoken of Talhah in the life of his father 
Tahir (No 288.).—"The qadî Yahya Ibn Aktham was then sent to 
him by al-Maman with a message of condolence and with direc- 
tions to felicitate him on his elevation to the government of Klıur? san.” 
—Farthc on, hovvever, vvhen giving an account of Talhah’s ad- 
ministration, he makes a dilTerent statement: “At the time of 
Tahir’s death.” says hc, “ ‘Abd Allah was at Raqqah, com- 
batting Naşr Ibn Şhabath ^ and al-Maman conferred upon 
him the government of ali the provinccs hcld by his 
father, and granted hini that of Syria besides. ‘Abd Allah 
then sent his brother Talhah to Kjlurasan.” The same author 
says again, under the year 213: “Al-Mâm..n now appoiı.ted 
his brother a!-Mu‘ta'im to the government of Syria and Egypt, and 
hc nominatcd his o\vn son al-‘AbbâS as ruler över Mesopotamia, the 
northern frontiers of that province and those of Syria (al-Tbu^hnr 
wa'l-AwSiim). He gave to each of them five hundred thousand 


' The comparison of a gencrous man to a showcr is very common. Likc 
the drops of rain which watera purchcd soil, his gifts sprcad abundance around. 

'> The revolt of Na>r Ibn ShabaUı is not noticed by Abu ’l-Fida, alıhough 
menlioncd by Ibn al-AyiTr in his K'îniil. This historian relates that in the year 198 
(A.C 813-4), Naşr Ibn ŞhabaUı al-‘Aq':I‘l, who vvas then inhabiling Kaysf m r3— 
a place to the nortlı of Alcppo. revolted against al-Mâmün. He was devotedly 
atlached to al-Am’n and had taken the oath of allcgiance to him wherefore, on 
that prince's death, his anger was excited. and dcelaring himself »he vindicator 
of the Arabic race, whosc rights the ‘Abbasides had contemned by introducing 
forcigners into the service of the empire, he scized on alt the neighbouring tovsns. 
and Sumays t among the rest. Beir.g then joincd by a great nıımber of the 
desert Arabs and needy advcnturcrs, he crossod the F.uphraics with the inten- 
îion of subduing Mesopotamia. In the year 199. he laid seige to Harran and 
Tâhir. who was sent against him, did not gain över him any signal advantage. 
He persevered in his revolt tili A.H. 209, whcn hc vvas beseiged in Kaysum by 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Tâhir, and forced to surrender. The conqueror IcvcIlcJ that place 
to the ground, and sent his prisoner to al-M m.n. who. it wouId appcar, 
pardoned him. The author of the Kh»/ sol al-/IkI'har and Ibn Khalltkân 
pl.ace the defeat of Nasr Ibn Şhabaçh at Raqqah, which hovvever vvas the hcad- 
quarter of ‘Abd Allah'. I muvt observe that in the .Arabic edition of this vvork. 

I have printed the vvord Shahath as here ıranscribed, rlthough vvritten other- 
vvise in nıy MSS. My co'rrcctTön has becn contirmed by the reading of the 
atıtograph and by the te\t of Ibn al-A^hir vvhere the orthography of the name 
is given Ictter by letter. 
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dînars, and to ‘Abd Allah İbn Tahir a similar sum. Iı is said that 
he never gavc away as much money in a single day as he had done, 
in that —The poet Aba Tammam al-Ta’î set out from ‘Ira'^) 

wilh the design of paying his court to ‘Abd Allah, and, on reaching 
Q‘.mis after a long and fatiguing journey, he pionounced these 
verses: 

“We arrived at Qümis, worn away by our journey and ıhe 
fatiguing pace of our camels, now no longer restive. My companions 
thcn said; ‘Dost thou mean to lead us (/o eartlı'sfarrhesı limits,) 
to the place of sunrise?’—‘No,’ I replied; ‘but to the point vvherc 
the sun of generosity riseth över the vvorid.” 

I may here observe, before going farther, that Abn Tanımam 
has stoîcn the idea and the very words of these verses from a piecc 
by Müslim Ibn al-NVal'd al-Ansari ^ in which he says: 

“My companions hastened forward on their journey and 
the horses lent heavily on the bit; ‘Dost thou intend,’ said they, 
‘to lead us to the place of sunset?’—‘No,’ 1 replied, ‘but to the spot 
\vhere liberality riseth över the world.’ ” 

When Aba Tammam arrived at his journey’s end, he waited on 
‘Abd Allah and recited to him his splendid gaşıdah rhyming in B, 
wherein he says; 

“These riders, worn away vvith fatigue and thin as the points of 
spears, toiled through the darkness which invadcd the earth; and 
the beasts that bore them were emaciated like them. They 
came on a business \vhich it was theirs to commence, and another’s 
to finish. î ” 

The follo\ving verse also is contained in the same magnificent 
gaşidah: 

“But ‘Abd Allah struck * terror inlo the night, and, through 
dread of his vengeance, it ceased to assail us; the very scorpions ’ 
which crawal forth at night did not darc to stir.” 


1 The avaricc of al-MîmOn was provcrbial. 

\Sce No. 10, noie on Müslim İbn alAValid who died A.H. 208 (A.C. 
o23-4). 

’ They set out in hopes of oblaining money, nnd that depended on the 
of the patron to whom they intcnded to apply. 

1 In the printcd Arabic text read . 

5 In Arabic the word mcans both scorpions and secrci foes. 
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]t was in this journcy that Aba Tammam composcd tho HantCrsah; 
for, on arriving at Hainadân, the vvintcr had set in, and, as ılıe cold 
is excessively severe in that country, the snow blocked up tlıc road, 
and obliged him to stop and await the thaw. During his slay, he 
resided with one of the most eminent men of the placc, \vho possessed 
a library in which weıe somc collections of poems composed by the 
Arabs of the desert and oıJıer authors. Having then sufîlcient 
leisure, he perused those woıks and seleeted from Ihem the pass- 
ages out of which he formcd his Hamâsalt .—‘Abd Allah \vas versed 
in the belles-le;lres and possessed an elcgaıu taste; hc was also a 
good musician and composed the airs of a great number of songs, 
inserled as his in tlıc Kilâb al-Âghünı; they are very beautiful and 
have been transmitted down unaltercd by the persons who make 
music thcir profession. Somc fine verses and charming leliers of 
his are stili preserved. One of his pieces is as follows; 

“We are a pcople who yicld to the force of largc and brilliant 
eyes, ar.d yet (armoıır of) iron yicids to our (hlo»s in uar). Sııbmi- 
ssive to these gazelles, we arc vanouishcd by their glances; 
\vc who \viih our spcars \anquish lions. We subduc the bcasts 
of cha^c, but are ourseives subdued by fair maidens with modest 
eyes and checks unprofaned by public gazc. The lions dread our 
anger, but we dread the anger of a fawn (like nynıph), when shc 
seems dispicased. Behold us frecmen in the day of battic, but in 
peace slaves to the fair. ” 

These verses have been attributed to Asram Ibn Humayd, a 
person in whosc honour al-Mutanabbi composed some of his poems 
but God best knovvs who was their author.—One of‘Abd Allah’s 
most remarkable pieces is the following: 

“Forgive my fault and merit my deepest gratitude; the recom- 
pense of my thanks shall not be withhcld from thee. Oblige 
me not to find an cxcuse for my conduet; 1 may perhaps be 
unsuccessful. ” 

One of his sayings was, that a well-filled pürse and a glorious 
reputation are never found together A paper was one day put 
into his hands, in vt'hich it vvas represented to him that a number of 
persons went out of the city on a party of pleasure, and that they 

1 The reason is clear: generous men never hoard up money. 
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had "'ith them a young boy. On rcading the complainl. 

hc wrOte above it these words: “What mode of legal proceed- 
ings can be taken against young men who go out to amuse 
themselves, and satisfy their inclinations as far as lies in their power? 
And the boy may be a son to one of them or a relalion of somc of 
llıem ' ” ‘Abd Allah held for some time, but at different periods, 
ıiıc governmeıus of Syria and of Egypt. When in the latter coun- 
try. he was spoken of in these terms by a poet: 

“ People say that Egypt is a distant land, but for me it is not 
distant since the sonofTahir is there. Farther from us than Egypt 
are some men that you see here present, but whose favours you never 
.sce. They are dead to every virtue, and a visit to them in hopes of 
a gencrous gift is as a visit made to those whose dwe!ling is the 
lomb.” 

These verses are also attributed, but I do not know on vvhat 
grounds, to ‘Av^f Ibn Muhallim al-Şhaybani *? ‘Abd Allah en- 
tercd Old Cairo A.H. 211 (Â.C. 826), but left it tovvards the end of 
tlıe same year. and in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah he arrived at 
Baghdâd. During his absence, he confıded the governmenl of the 
province to his lieutenants. Tn A.H. 213, he was replaced by Abû 
lshâq the son of Han'ın al-Rashıd, who was afterwards Ivhalif under 

\ I suspect that in the original Arabic. this note bears throuuhout a double 
nıoaning. The morc obvious is that given here; Ihe oıhcr is of sûch a âiature as 
cannol be cven alluded to. 

i The autograph has the word 'Awf Ibn inserted before ol-Mıılıallim. This 
is probably the same poet whose death Ibn Şhâ'sir placcs in the year 220, and 
of vvhom he gives rather a long nolice. According lo hiın. Abu ’l-Manhîl ‘Awf 
Ibn MuhaUim (t read not ), al-Khuzâ‘i vvas one of the Icarned 

men of that age. and e^uaiiy rcmarkable for his convivial talents and his wit. 
He became the inseparable companion of Tahir Ibn ai-l.lusayn and enjoyed his 
lavoiT to such a degree. that cven in travelfıng, hs roJe behind hiın on the same 
camel or was borne in the same litler ıJLjc . His first acquaintance with that 
amir was formcd by accident: He saw him in a pleasure-barge on the Tigris 
and addressed him in the lincs already mentioned by Ibn Khallikdn, No. 236 
and whieh begin thus; I \vonder ho\v ıhıl bark, ele. İl may be'observcd that ıhe 
lauer \vriter atıribuıes them to another poet.)* Tahir ıhen made hiın get into 
ıhe boal. and from that moment ıhe patron and the poet vvere inseparable. 
‘Aiıvf frcquently asked the leave of absence, from Tâhir that he migiu go and 
see his own family, bul his master was so much attached to him. tha'. the per- 
mission was constantly refıısed. When Tfthir dicd, ‘Awf naturally hoped that 
he might ıhcn visit ıhe relations whoın he had not secn for so long a time, but 
‘Abd Allah the son of Tâhir conceivcd for him the same fondness as his father 
had done, and svould not all.ıw him to deparı. He thcnceforAard trcated the 
; .'el with greal kındness and raiscd hiın to opulence by the ubundance of his 
g.fts. 'A'vf hasing at lenglh obtained the long-desired permission, set out 
u> see his family, bul dicd on the way.— {'Lhuıı al-Tawârtkh, vol. VIH, fol. 10. 
(Oiher anceJoıcs respeciing him are to be found in ıhe nest paees of that work.) 

’ Ibn allikîn Kİ attributC' these lines to Muqaddis Ibn Şayfi al-K!;alrıqî.—S.d. 
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ıhe title of al-M'utasim. Al-Far^hânı says in his History ihat ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Tabir succcecled in the governnıent of Egypt to ‘Ubayd 
Allâh Ibn a!-Sarî Ibn al-Hakar.ı ı the latter left the country in 
thc month of Şafar, A.H. 2II,‘'- and ‘Abd Allah cn the 25th of 
Rajab, 212, t when he proceeded to ‘Iraq, after leaving the govern- 
ment of the country lo his licutenants; they remained in authorily 
tili the appoinment of al-Mu‘tasim. The waz'ir Abu ’I-Qasim al- 
Maghribi ^ says in his Adab a!-KJ^awâiş that the ‘Abdala'vî {or 
Abdallian) melon which grows in Egypt was so callcd after ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Tâhir. This species of melon is not found in any other country, 
and it was perhaps named after him because he was fond of it or \vas 
the first who cultivated it there. ‘Abd Allah and his family be- 
longed to the tribe of Khuza‘ah by right of adoption: their grand- 
father Ruzayq having been a manda to Abj Ivluhammad Talhah 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah * Ibn ^alaf al-^uzâ‘î, who is generally known by 
the name of Talhat al-Taliıat. Talhah acted as governor of Sijisıan, 
under the orders of Aba Harba Müslim Ibn Ziyad Ibn Abîh, thc 


I İn thc month of Sha'bân, A.H. 206 (A.C. 822). "Ubayd Allah Ibn-Sari 
was proclaimcd governor of Egypt by the troops, on the Jealh of his broıhcr 
Muıammad. By the doublc right then conferred upon him of presiding at 
public prayers and on administering the revenues of the State, he possessed the 
greatest privileges which provincial governor could obtain. But his ambilion 
was not satished, and some time afıerwards he revolted against his sovercign 
al-Mâmıın. ‘Abd Allah Ibn Tfthir was immediately recalled from Khurasân 
and sent with an army against the rebel. After an obstinate conOict outside the 
vvalls of Cairo, ‘Ubayd Allah was forced to takc refuge in the citadel and pro- 
pose terms of surrender. He sent also to Ibn Tâhir a present of one thousand 
malc and one thousand female slaves; each of the latter bearing a silken pürse 
in which was contained one thousand pieces of gold. The argument was irresisti- 
ble, and ‘Ubayd Allah obtained an honoıırable capitulation. He had been 
in the exccrise of power four years seven months and eight days.—(Abu ‘1- 
MaŞasin's Nuiüır.) 

f. His life is given in No. 187. 

j İn no. 213 of the preccding volüme I have svritten this name ‘Ubayd 
•Allih, although it is printed ‘Abd Allâh in the text. The samc manuseript which 
induced me to think that the reading of the text was erroneous, lead me to 
svrite ‘Ubayd Allâh in the Arubic test corresponding to thc present passagc: 
but ‘Abd Allâh is thc true reading in both placcs, not "Ubayd Allah. 

• May - June, A.C. 826—Ed. 
t 20 Oclober, A.C. 827 —Ed. 
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governor of ^.urasan. He died thcre vvhilst 'Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Zubayr was in rcvolt against the khalif. The poet ‘Ubayd Allah 
Ibn Qays al-Ruqyyat ' said on this subjcct: 

“May the mercy of God be shosvn to the boncs which wcrc 
inicrrcd in Sijistin—to Talbat al-Talhat.” 

Talhat al-Talhat was so called because his ınother’s name was 
Talhah daughter of Abn Talhah: This observation is furnishcd 
by Abu'l-Hıısayn‘Ali Ibn Ahmad ‘A-Solâmi in his hislory of the 
govcrnors of ^urat^an- —Oıınuıs or Oumis, the country of which 
Aba Tanımam speaks in the verses given abovc, is situated in Pcrsian 
‘li'âiı; its limit on the KLuıasan side extends to Basfam. and on the 
‘lrâq side to Simnan, and inciudcs both of tlıese cities.*—‘Abd Allah 
died at Marw in the month of first Rabi‘, A.H. 228 or 230 (Nov- 
Dec. A.C. 844). which is more exaet. (Al-TabarI says that he died 
at Naysip r on Monday, the 1 İth of the first Rab'ı*, 230.-^ seven days 
after the aeath of Ashnas al-Turki.) He lived to the same age 
as his father. namely forty-eight years. We shall give the life of his 
son ‘Ubayd Allah. 


319. ABU 'L-‘AMAYTHAL 

The kfılih Abu ’l-‘AmayU\al ‘Abd Allah «Ibn Khnlayd was 
a mawlrt to Ja'far Ibn Sulaynıan Ibn ‘Alı Ibn ‘Abd Alijh 


* ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Oays Ibn Shurayh Ibn M lik Ibn Rabi'ah at-‘Ânıirb 
a nalivo of Hijâz and a cclebrıued poel. cbtnro'cd \crscs in honourof Mu/ab 
Ibn al-Zubayr and ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Miiıwan. Hc was surnamed al- 
Rı«lW(i».bi‘c.nıs<.'hc sııng in Sonic of his piceos ıhc obamı of ıhrce foınalos. 
caoh of whonı bore tho'nanıe of Riiqu\'\ah —(Sco Snyûti's eı’/ıfin -/;»/ 

«/-.'flitim. MSS No. 12)8. fol. 33.). . - - 

- \vc road hovseyor as folloıvs in Ibn Şlıâkir's ‘Unl» iil-Ta^^\iiıkh, vol. 
İH. fol. A- 'A.U. 80 (A.C. 6‘W-700). İn ıhis ycar dıcd lal lab Ibn ‘Abd Allâb 
Ibn Khalaf. onc of the persons renonncd for ıheir generosity. and ıhe moşl 
liberal m;.n of ali ıhe inhabitantsof Başrah. Al-Aşaıai .sıys .'Thosc noıcd for tbeir 
bencfıecnec \vere Talh.ıh Ibn ‘Ubayd Ali b .ıl-Tamiıni. surnamed al-Khayı 
tliı’goptiy. l'alKah'lbh ‘A.nr Ibn ‘Abd Ali h, Ibn Mlınîr. surnamed al-.lnd 
(//hı’io/iM); TaDıah Ibn 'Abd Allâh Ibn ‘AıvS Ibn Alchi ‘Abd al-Rahnıan 
Ibn‘Awf. surnamed al-.NVı/■ Uıınımlunt gitr.t). Tal*ıab Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali. 
surnamce tıl-Ftıyy^ I (orı'i ffonHi.e yiltı acncMsiıi ). and Talhah Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Khalaf. surnamed Talhat al-Talhit {;lif T Ihuh öl ıhc Tnlhns). who in 
gencrosily, surpassed ıhem ali." 

■ The aulogr.ıph adds ‘And the Capital of Qumis is DamiŞhan. 
t 24 November 844; but .ıccording lo Mahler's calculation it was 9 Rabi‘. 
hoaever. in İha ycar 228. Monday fell on II Rabi‘ a!-.\w\val nhich corres- 
ponded to 18 Deeember. A.C. 842.—Ed. 
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İbn al-‘Abbis Ibn'Abd al-Mu»alib. and came, it issaid, of a family 
which inhabited Ray (in Persian ‘Irüc/). İn his style he affected 
pompous cxpressions and the use of uncommon tcrms. * He was 
eınployed as a secrelary by Tâhir (fbn al-Husayn al-Khuzâ'j), and was 
afterwards attachcd in the same capacity, and in that of a poet, to 
the service of ‘Abd Allah, Tâhir’s son. The püre Arabic language 
was well knovvn to him and he made frequent use of the idioıns 
peculiar to it. In the art of poetry he displayed considerable 
abilities, and the follovving lines on ‘Abd Allah Ibr Tahir art of 
his composing: 

“O you who desire to possess qualitics such as those of ‘Abd 
Allah, be silent and listen ! I swear by Him to whose temple the 
pilgrims resort, that I shall give you a sincere advice; hearken 
Ihen, or renounce your projcct: Be true, be modest. be eharit- 
able; endure with patiencc and indulgence; pardon, oblige; be mild. 
be gentle and bc brave; act with kindness and lenity, with 
longanimity, courtcsy, and forbearance; be firm and resolute ; 
protect the fceble. maintain the right and repel injustice. 
Such is my counsel, if you choose to accept it, and are disposed to 
follow a straight and öpen way.” 

This is really a piece of extraordinary beauty, and he composcd 
some others, equally fine. Jt is related that he one day went to the 
palace of‘Abd Allah İbn Tahir, but was refusedadmittance,onwhich 
he said; 

“Never shall 1 return to this door vvhilst admittance is so dilfi- 
cult as I find it now; 1 shall wait tili access be more easy. And 
on the day in \vhich 1 did not find a means to enter, 1 at least found 
means of not favouring the master with my presence.” 

These verses were repeated to ‘Abd Allah, who blamed the door- 
keeper’s conduet, and gave orders that the poet should be admitted. 
Aba ’l-‘Amaythal observedthat the word/iM‘/7iS/ıwas one of the terms 
used to designate blood, and that the flovvers called şhaqâ'iq al- 
Nu'ınân, or Nu'mün poppies had received this name on account 

' In the Arabic test, read Aj*' • 

7. The Şhaq'iq al-Nıı'ıımıı, here translated al-Ntımon’s poppies, is considered 
by ibn Baythâr as the same plant which Dio.scorides descr'bcs under the name of 
the nııeıııoıiy. This writer noticcs two species of it. ıhc wild and the cultivated. 
and a gcnııs called by him argenıoııe, resembling the witdpoppy. The flo\vcr of 
this pliint has furnished the Arabian pocts \vith a great number of comparisons, 

(Cpııt.'nued on page 76). 
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of their red colour, Ihe opinion Ihat they were so called after al- 
Nu'mân İbn al-Munçihir being totaily unfounded. “ 1 madc this 
observation,” continued he, “lo al-Asmî‘î, who repealed it, add- 
ing; ‘Such are the words of Abn ’l-‘Anıayth<tl’- ” This opinion how- 
cvcr is in coniradiction with thal held by ali emineni philologers; 
thus İbn Quıaybah says, in his Kitâb al-Ma'âriJ: "Al-Nu'ınan 
İbn al-Mundhir”—ihe last Lalihmidc king of Hirah—“wcnl oııt 
of K;-.fah into the öpen country at a time in which it was ali yellovv, 
red, and green, from the quantity of herbage and flowers, among 
which werc poppies in great abundance. On seeing, he declared 
that their beauty pleased him and Ihat he forbade them to be gathered. 
This prohibilion nonc darcd to transgress, and they were there- 
fore called al-Nu'^mnn's poppies." Al-Jawhari also mentions in his 
Şal}ii[ı that they were so denominated after this al-Nu'man, and othcr 
Nvriters havc madc a similar siatemcnt; which opinion may be 
right, God bcst knovvs! İt is relatcd that whcn Abı Tammam 
recited to ‘Abd Allah İbn Tâhir his poem rhyming in B, of which 
we havc spoken in his life ’, Abu ’l-‘Amaylhal, who vnas present, said 
to him: ‘‘Aba Tammam 1 why do you not say somcthing which 
may bc understood ?” To this the othcr retorled: “Abu ’l ‘ Amaythal 1 
why do you not understand what pcople say?’’—Abı'ı ’l ‘Amaythal 
one day kissed the hand of ‘Abd Allah İbn Tâhir, and as the prince 
complained of the roughness of his moustachioes, he immedialciy 
observed that the spines of the hedgehog could not hurt the wrist 
of the lion. ‘Abd Allah was so highly pleased with this compliment, 
that he ordered a valuable present to bc given to the poet.—The 
following works, amongst othcrs, were composed by Abu ’l ‘Amay¬ 
thal: a trcatise on the terms which bear dilfercnt meanings; a work 
entitled Kiirtb al-Taşhöbuh ^ (ımıtual resemblance); a noıicc on those 

1 See No. 143, ıhe lincs vvhich bcgin thus; "At the siuh; of dwcllings,” 
ete. 

2 Such is the orthography of H’jjî Khalifah and of İbn Khallikân himself; 
ali the latter manuseripts of his tvoik are wrong hevc. 

( Coıılinued from page 77 ) 

from which it would appcar that its petals werc red or vcrmillion-oolouıcd. 
and its stamens black or brown. According to the author of the Qninü\'. these 
flovvers wcrc called .şhoçi'ı'ı/, because their colour was red, like that of ıhc light- 
ning-flash; he gives also the sanıc reason as İbn Qutayabah for the origin of ıhe 
name s}\aqa'iq o/-.Wm iM. İt cannot. hotvcver, cscapc observation that a great 
resemblance subsists bctween the word al-S':ı'nıiıt and the old Greek name of 
anemone, from which it may bc inferred that the former is a mere altcration 
from the latter. 
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verses vvliich aıe current and wetl known, and a treatiss on 
the ideas usnally expressed in poetry. He died A.H. 240 (A.C. 
854-5)—Tlıe vvord ^Amaythal serves to designate a number of 
things. and, amongst the rest, the lion: that such is its mcaning in 
the prcsent case is pcrfcctly evident. 

320. ABU ’L-‘ABB'S AL-NASHİ IBN SHIRSHÎR 
Ab3 ‘l-‘Abbâss ‘Abd Ailsh Ibn Mubammad al-Nâşhl al-Anbârî 
generally kno\vn by the name of Ibn ShirşThîr, was a poet of great 
talcntand^a contemporary of Ibn al-Rumî and al-Buhturl. It is 
he who is denominatcd al-Nnşhı 'l-Akbar (the elder Nâşhı), to distin- 
guish him from al-Nâşhl al-Aşghar, or yoM/ıgeı-, whosc life is 
to be found in this work. He was also a grammarian, a prosodist. 
and a scholastic theologian. The city of Anbir was the native 
place of his family, but he himself resided during a long period at 
Ha,'hdad, and then proceeded to Old Cairo where he passed the 
remainder of his life. He was dceply versed in a number of Sciences, 
and his skill as a logician was so great, that he could overturn any 
proofs alleged by grammarians in favour of their doctrines. His 
pcnetration and sagacity enabled him also to bring into doubt the 
established principles of prosody, and to lay do\vn forms of versi- 
fication entirely difîerent from tho e admitted by al-Khalil Ibn 
Ahmad. Hc wrote a qaşıdah of four thou-and verses, ali terminat- 
ing in the same rhyme, and in this poem he treated of various Scien¬ 
ces. A number of fine vvorks wore Nvritten by him, and he composed 
a great quantity of verses on the animals used for hunt'ng, on the 
different sorts of game, on the implements and every other subject 
connected with the chase. In ıhese poems hc displayed kno\vledge 
\vorthy of a professional sportsman, and many passages are quoted 
from them by Kushâjim, in his work called al-Maşaid uv; 'l-Mntârid. 
Some of his poems are gaşidahs and some, tardiyüs or hunting-pieces. 
in the style of those made by Abu Nu\vâs; the rest are detached 
passages. but in ali of them his talent is ecıually conspicuous. One 
of his tardiyüs, containing the description of a falcon. run as follovvs: 

“When the veil of darkness was rent off the face of the heavens. 
and the light of the morning rejoiced in shedding its brightness, I 
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went forth on the track of the game, with a cream-coloured {birci), 
from its birth, of singular beauty. İt wasclothed by the Creator in 
raiment of the softcst issue, and \vhcn it darted forsvard or circled 
around. the eye could not follow its motions. From its cheeks to 
its eyes extends an omament \vhich serves it as diadcm. ' İts active 
spirit is denoted by its beak, and by its claws is shown the art wherein 
lies its skill. Were a traveller journeying in darkne's, the eye of 
that animal ınight serve him as a taper to light him on his \\ay.” 

In describing a singing girl of great beauty, he expresses himself 
in the tollowins terms : 

“O thou for whose velfare I should sacrificc my life! {The 
spies who surrouml ine) do not appıeciate thy channs, or else they 
had not allo\ved me to fix my eyes on thine. They forbid me to 
look on any other fcmales; did they think it possible that the eyes 
of men could be turned tovvards any but thee? They placed 
thee to watch my conduet; whom then have they placed as a watch 
över thine? Fools that they \vere! did they read in tiıy cheeks the 
Nvritten revelation of thy beauty?” 

His poetical \vorks are very uumerotıs, but \\ e shall confir.e 
ourselves to the foregoing cxtracts. He died at Old Cairo, A.H. 
293 (A.C. 905-6). Nâshi «as a sumame given to him.2 —Anbciri 
means helonging to al-Anbâr, which is a town on the Euphrates, ten 
parajangs {to tlıt v.est) of Baçrhdâd; it has produced a number of 
learned men. Anbâr is the plural ol nibr, and signifıes uıagasines of 
provisions; this place was so called because the ancient kıngs of 
Persia used to keep provisions stored in \\{for the usc of their 
troops.) 

321. IBN ŞÂRAH AL-SHANTAR,NÎ 
Aûb Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Şîrah al- 
Shantarinl, a native of Spain ar.d a member of the tribe of Bakr, 

t He musi mean the dusky hars which mark the plumage of the gyrfalcon, 
or else its hood. 

5 The tvord Nö.şhl has a number of meanings; il is ıherefore not easy to 
determine what is the signihation it bears here. 
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was celebrated as a poet, but he possesscd also superior abilities as 
a prose-writcr. Notwithstanding his talents, his lot through life 
was littic else than advcrsity and disappointment; he lived with- 
out finding a place of abode to suil him or a prince to protect him. 
He is noticed by {Ibn Khapsin) the author of the Qal(i'i(i al-Iqyân, 
and is praised by Ibn Bassam in the Dha'fhjralt. This writer says: 
“After endcavouring to obtain' even the meanest employments 
and undergoing great suffcrings, he rose at length to fiil the place of 
secrelary taa provincial governor but at the period in which {Yiisu/ 
Ibn rsşfi /iH)dispossessed the Spanish sovercignsof their dominions, 
he retired to Seville in a State more dismal than night itself and more 
solitaı-y than the star Canopus.* He then supported his existence 
by binding books, an art with which he was well acquainted and in 
which he displayed great skill. This profession he follovvcd, al- 
though it had then gıeatly fallen ofT and \vas almost totally negleeted. 
To this he aliudes in the followiiig lines: 

“The trade of a book binder is the worst of ali; its leaves and 
its fruits are nought bul disappointment. I may compare him 
that folloNvs it to a needle, which clothes others, but is naked itself.” ' 

These verses also are by the samc poet: 

“That maid with the flowing ringlets is encireled by a hoşt of 
tender charms, and for her a tender passion fills our hearts. It is 
not dark curis which shade her cheecks, but rather a tint cast upon 
them by the black pupils of her eyes.” 

He said also of a girl with blue eyes: 

“I see, within the circle of neckIaces \vhich adorn that slender- 
waisted nymph, a ınoon {handsome face) wlıich receives its lustre 
from the gems of beauty. She is formed like a lance that she may 
pierce us to the heart, and on this lance gleaıns a point of blue {sıeel). 

A similar thought is thus exprcssed by al-Salamî: 

“In embracing her waist, I have clasped a plain spear; and 
you \vill rccognise its deadly point in the glances of her eyes.” 

1 The true rcading is 

2 The Arabs consider Canopus as ıhe brightesl of the fixed stars: it has 
Conscquently no fellow or coıııpaııioıı. Ibn Bass m is here Icd away, as usual, 
by the temp'.ation of a merc quibble. 

3 These verses fix the meaning in which the word wir~qah lîljj must be 
laken here. It signifies also the professio.n of a sralioııcr and that of a copyitt 
of books. 
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It \vas t rom this verse that Ibn al-Nabîh al-MişrI ■ borrovved 
the idea which he has thus expressed. 

“The complex;on of thisbrunette islikethecolourof the lance^, 
and her eyes raight be taken for its point, \verc they not painted 
wiıh antimony.” 

The foUovving verses of Ibn Şarah's inculcate the renunciation of 
the world and its pleasures: 

“O thou who hearkenest to the cali of the cupbearer though 
\varned of thy approaching end by gray hairs and agel If thou wilt 
not listen to my admonitions, why hast thou hearing to receive men’s 
words, and memory to retain them? He alonc is blind and dcaf 
who follosveth not the Icssons offercd by the present and the past. 
Time shall not endure for ever, nor the world, nor the lofty sphcres, 
nor the two grcat lights, the sun and the moon. The inhabitants 
of the world, both those who dwell in tents and those vvho live in 
towiis, must leave it, though un\villing.” 

İt was he who composed these verses: 

“I have for a companion one vvho, like an invvard disorder, 
cannot be shaken off, and who loves me as the wolf does the 
shepherd. He extolsme—may God requite him for his good inten- 
tions!—with praise such as Hind bestowed upon Rawh Ibn Zinba*.” 

This Hind was daughter to al-Nu‘msn Ibn Bashîr al-AnşarI, 
and wife to Rawh Ibn Zinba‘ al-JudbâmlJ the favourite officer of 
the Idıalif ‘Abd al-N/Ialik Ibn Marvvan. She detested her husband 
and made on him these lines: 

“Hind, a filly of püre Arabian breed and sprung from noble 
steeds, has she not beencovered by an ass? If she bear a foal of 


> ‘Ali Ibn Mubammad Ibn al-Nabih, onc of the most cminent poets of his 
time in Egypt, dicd A.H. 621 (A.C. 1224)-’—(Al-Suyati’s H"sn at-Mııha4’ 
ırah, MS. No. 652, fol. 150 verse). 

2 Lances were gcncrally madc of a species of bamboo. 

3 Abû Zara'ah Rawh (or Ruh) Ibn Zinbâ‘,the head of the tribe of Judh~m. 
was possessed of sûch grcat influcncc, that the İthalif Mu'âwiyah resolved on put- 
ting him to death, but was induced at lenglh to change his mind. When ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn Marwan came to the throne, Rawh reccived the government of 
Palestine and becamc the intimate and iseparablc companion of his master. 
İn the service of‘Abd al-Malik he filled ali the duties of a Wazir and provcd 
himself not only prudent and intelligent, but also İcarned and religious. He 
died A.H. 84 (A.C. 703 ).—(Am/ümi. Al-Yafi‘i. 


t 
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goocl points, she had a right to do so; but if il be only a half-blood 
{Iqrnf), wonder not: it had a worthless sire”.* 

These verses are attributcd also to her sisler Humaydah, the 
daughler of al-Nu'ınan. The word iqrnf indicates that the dam was 
of Arabian breed and that the sire was not; anothcr word, hujnat, 
is cmployed to mark that the sire was of Arabian blood and that the 
dam was not.—Ibn Şarah composed a great number of poetical- 
pieces, most of them very good, and they have been collected into 
a volüme. He died A.H. 517 (A.C. 1123) at Almeria in Spain, a 
City already mentioned {no. 18 and 67).— Şarcih, his grandfather’s 
name, is vvritten either with sin or a şad {a hard or a soft ş,s). 
Şhantarinı means belonging to Şhaniar n {Santareni), a town in the 
Spanish peninsula. 


322. IBN AL-SÎD AL-BATALYAWSÎ 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Al'ah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-S.d al- 
Batalyawsı was an able grammarian, eminent also in philology and 
general literatüre, of which Sciences he possessed a profound and 
exact knowledge. He inhabited the city of Valencia, Vr'here his 
Icssons drew crowds of pupils, anxious to study under his tuition 
and to profil by his learned observations. His mode of instructing 
and the talent with which he rendered the most difficult points in- 
telligible to his auditors were very superior, and the passages \vhich 
he cited from memory illustrative of the püre Arabic language wcre 
not only copious, but corrcct. He composed a number of instruc- 
tive vvorks, such as a\-Muthal!ath^ in two volumes, containing 
many novel observations and denoting vast erudition in the author. 
This can be betler appreciatcd whcn we mention that the (celebrated) 


I The works callcd by the gencric lille of Mtıtjıallat_h, or Tt nıary, trcat 
of ıhose \vords which bcar Ihrcc dilTcrent signihcaıions actoıdingly as the 
lirsı syllable is pronouncd with an a, an /, or an ıı. 

* M. de Slanc has omitted lo transla. j. [And it is re’afcd 
so il i? from the side of the maie and thus it will be iqwâ cl^l [i.e. tlıe finjj 
voNvcI will be changed which is a dcfcct.]—Ed. 
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treatise of Qutrub, which bears tlıe same title, fılls only one quire 
(or about twenty pages). and yet it givcs as current certain examples 
which \vere only poetical licenses, and contains besides some words 
\vhich do not exist, and others to which a wrong signification is attri- 
butcd. He wrote also the Igtidâb {extcmporizing), a work designed 
as a commentary on the Adab al-Kütib, and of wlıich we havc already 
spoken in the life of Ibn Qutaybah (No. 306). He drew up also 
a commentary on Abu ’l-Alâ’s \vork, the Siqt al-Zand in vvhich he 
fully develops the thoughts and allusions containcd in the text of 
Ihat poet; it is even supcrior to the treatise on the same subject com- 
posed by Abu ’l-Ala himself and entiticd paw al-Sigt. In a treatise 
on {the right tise of) the letters ^ ^ 

the orthography of words), he has assembled a great quantity of curious 
observations. He composed also the Hulul {elucidationsy, vvhich 
is a commentary on the verses cited as examples in {al-Zajjâjı's 
grammatical compendium) xhe Jurnal; the mistakes committed in the 
same vvork wcre pointed out by him in a treatise entitled al-Khalal 
{the faultsy. His Tanbıh, or indicalion, is a treatise on the causes 
of the dissensions vvhich have prevailed among the {Muslini) people. 
He composed also a commentary on the {imünı Mrdik's) Mutvattü, 
and another, as I have been informed.on the Diwân of al-Mutanabbi’s 
poems. This last vvork I have never seen, and it is even said that no 
copies of it ever reached the East. We may conciude this list by 
obscrving that every subject vvhich he undertook vvas treated in 
the most masterly manner. He composed also some good poetry, 
from vvhich vve may ,quote the follovving passages:. 

“The man of learning lives after his death, though his bones be 
buried and crumbling into dust. But the^ignorant man is dead, 
though he yet vvalks upon the earth; he is thought to be of the living, 
but he is not.” 

On the length of a night {passed in sufferlng): 

“Behold! the dark locks of our nights are turned hoary vvith age. 
She has become gray tike myself; or rather, a meadovv, vvhite vvith 


1 The vvord JU is the plural of JU and signifies travellers who halt after 
their journoy and umie the cords vvhich hold their baggage on the camels. It 
must ıhcrcfore mean İtere: Observations vvhich uniie or unravel knotty difficul- 
t:es. 

ı In the Arabic text, this title is incorrcctiy printed JUJI, 
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flowers, is spread över the heavens. The seven nights of the week 
seem to have come together in the sky without a day’s interval 
bctvveen them.” 

From the beginning of a gaşidah in praise of al-Musta‘ln Ibn 
Hnd ': 

“My patience under afhiction was borne away from me by the 
people of that tribe, when they set out with moons encireled vvith 
neckIaces and which rose from över a wiIlow branch They 
have left me here, in the valley amongst the sands of the desert, but 
wherever they go, my heart journeys with their caravan. May the 
spot where I last saw them on the border of the valley be \vatered 
vvith grateful shovvers, copious, but yet nearly equallcd by the torrent 
of my tears. O my friends! vvili those days ever return? Tili the end 
of time can I ever receive consolation for your absence? My eyes 
are bathed in tears; and in my bosom is a heart alvvays ycarningto 
meet you. Fortune was cruel to me after your departure, and 
misfortunes of every kind have alighted at my dvvelling.” 

In the eulogistic part of the poem he says: 

“We saddled the camels of eulogium and abandoned that spot; 
its fountain was not like that of Şuddâ, neither did it produce 
the sa'dm 3. And we went to a prince on whom Joseph had 
bestovved his beauty, and vvhose lofty palace had been reared by 
Solomon <; one of those high-minded men vvhose hands are 
torrents (of generosity) and vvhose ıninds are ali fire.” 

This qasldah is of great length, but we shall confine our cita- 
tions to those just given. Ibn al-S.d vvas born at Batalyavvs (Badajos), 
A.H. 444 (A.C. 1052-3); he died at Valencia on the 15 of Rajab, 
in the year 521 (July. A.C. 1127).*—Sîd is one of the names by 


1 Abn Ayüb Sulaymân Ibn Mu^mmad Ibn Hud, surnamcd al-Musta'in. 
bi AlUh camc lo the thronc of Sarag'ossa A.H. 431 (A.C. 1039). He dicd A. H. 
438 (A.C. 1046-7), after a reign of seven or eight years. 

2 The moont are the faccs of fair maidens, and the willow branch is the pUant 
waist över which the poet supposes each of these nıoons to culminatc. 

■» Sııcidâ is the name of a vvell, the vvater of which was celebrated for its 
pıırity.' Sa'dâıı is the name of a plant which furnishes e.\cellcnt food forcamcis. 
—See Freytag's Maydâni, tom. 11., pp. 617,620, and De Sacy's Hariri, p. 39. 

4 The poet mcans Ibn Hûd himself, vvhose name vvas Sulaymân {Solomon) 
but he plays upon the vvord and makes an allusion to the edilices rnised by the 
ruler of the Jcvvs. 

• 27 July—Ed. 
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which the wolf is known, but it is also used as the proper name of a 
man.— Batalyawsi means belonging to Batalyaws {or Badajos)', this 
City and Valencia are situated in the Spanish peninsula and havc 
produced a number of leamed men. 


323. IBN NAOIY.^ 

Abu ’1-Qasim ‘Abd Allah (some say ‘Abd al-Bâqi) Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Dawüd Ibn Naqiya, was a native of al- 
Harlm al-Zahirî, a quarter in the city of Baghdad- His talents as a 
poet and philologer, his acquaintance with the belles-lettres, and 
his abiHties as a writer of epistics oblained for him a high reputa- 
tion. He composed some works remarkable not only for thcir 
beauty, but for the insıruction which they conveyed; such weıe his 
Mulah al-Mumâlıhalı {elegancies of polished intercourse), and the 
Kitâb al-Jumân {book of pearis), in which he treals of the similes 
employed in the Qur’an. He is also the author of a well-kııown col- 
lection of maqâmahs, in which he displays a grcat command of 
püre Arabic. Besides these works, he made an abridgcment in 
one volüme of the Kitâb al-Aghânî, and a commentary on the Faştif. 
His poetry forms a large book, and his epistles have also been 
collected intoa scparate volüme. The kâiib Tmad al-Dîn al-Işpahanl 
mentions him wilh commendation in the Khandah and after giving 
a skctch of his life, he ciles the two follovving verses addressed by him 
to a certain am'r who had got himself bled: 

“May He who possesses ali perfections grant to you, from 
thy blood-letting, recovery and health. Say ncw to thy right hand: 
‘May thy bounties never cease! Pour forth thy showers, for thou 
art a cloud (o/ beneficence) overshadowing the world' ” 

These verses are certainly very vvell turned.—In another of his 
pieces he says: 

“Since your departure, my dcarest friends! 1 have never 
been familiar with '.hc svveets of life, and sorrowful remembrance 


1 This work is aurib ıied to the plıUoioecr Abu ■|'‘Abbas ThaMnb; scc 
No. 42. Vb — 
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has ncvcr forsaken my bosom. The taste of sleep I havc not cnjoy- 
ed. neither have my eyes perceivcd an object grateful to thcir sight. 
My fingers havc ncver since wantoned with thc wine-cup \vhen the 
bcarer passed it round, neither have they touchcd the strings of the 
dulcimer.” 

Ibn Naqiya bore thc reputation of an alheist and a follower of 
the doctrincs held by thc ancient {Greek philosophers); he cven 
composcd a treatisc on thc subject, and he \vas noted also for his 
disorderly life. It is relatcd on good authority that, whcn he dicd, 
the person vvho svashcd his body prcviously to its interment 
perceived that his left hand was closely slıut, and having opencd il 
with somc difficulty, he found in it a svriting, thc words of wnich 
wcre intricalely combined one with anolher. Aftcr somc time he 
sııcceedcd in rcading the contents, which werc these : 

“I am göne to seck hospitality from one vvho never disappoints 
the expectations of His gucst; and I hope for salvation from thc 
pains of hell. Though in dread of God, I confide in His bounty; 
for God is gcnerous and bountiful.” 

This poet was born on the 15 of ’1-Qa‘dah A.H. 

410 (March. A.C. 1020)*, and he dicd on the eve of Sunday, 
the 4 of Mul.arram, A.H. 485 A.C. 1092* (Fcb.,) at Bag^dad. 
He was interred at the Damascus Gatc {Bâb al-Şhâm ).—Wc 
have already given, in the life of Abu Islâq al-ŞhlrâzT (No. 5) 
a fragment of an clegy composed by Ibn Nâqiyâ. 


324. ABU ’L-BAQA AL-‘UKBARÎ 

Abu ’1-Baqa ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn 
Abi ’1-Baqa ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Husayn aPUkbarl, surnamed 
Mul'abb al-Dîn {beloved for his religion), was a jurisconsult 
of the Hanbalite scet, a skilful arithmetician, a calculator of 
inheritance shares and a grammarian. Ba ^hdad was the place 
of his birth and residence, but his family belonged to ‘Ukbarah. 
This doctor was totally deprived of sight. He İcarncd grammar 
at Baghdâd from Ab.t Muhammad Ibn al- Kh ashshab (sce the 


• 13 March—Ed. 
t 15 February—Ed. 
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next article) and other leachers of that time and was instructed 
in the Traditions by Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad ♦[ Ibn ‘Abd aI-Bâql 
İbn Ahmad surnamed] Ibn al-BattîAba Zur'ah Tabir Ibn 
Mubammad İbnTahir al-Maqdisi, and some olhers. In the last 
period of his life he was vvithout a rival in the various Sciences 
which he profcssed; but his attcntion was chicfly engrosscd 
by grammar, and on that subject he composed some instructive 
works. He madc a commentary on Abo Ali al-Fârisi’s treatise, the 
'Iciâh, and another on the poems of al-Mutanabbi; to which must 
be addcd a gt ammatical analysis of the text of the Qur'Sn in lwo 
volumes, a small volüme containing a grammatical analysis of 
the Traditions, a commentary on Ibn Jinni’s work the Lum'a, the 
Kilâb al-Lııbnh (essence), treating of the examplcs given in proof 
of the rııles of grammar, a grammatical analysis of the verscs 
contained in the Hamasah, a full commentary on al-Zamakhşharî’s 
Mufaışa!. a commentary on the Khutbahs of Ibn Nubatah^ and 
another on al-HarIrVs Magnmahs. He composed also some 
original treatises on grammar and arithmetic. Numerous pupils 
studied under him with great profit to themselves, and his 
reputation extended, even in his lifc-time, to distant countrics. 
His birth took place A.H. 538 (A.C. 1143-4); he died at Ba-hdad 
on the eve of Sunday, the 8 of the latter Rabi‘, A.H. 616 
(June, A.C. 1219)) and was interred in the cemetery outside the 
Gate of Harb.— ‘Ukbari means bclongiııg to 'Ukbarâ, which is 
a village on the Tigris, ten parasangs higher up than Baghdad. 
This spot has produced a number of men remarkable for learning 
or for other acquirements. 

î[The said Abu ’1-Baqâ has narrated in the commentary of the 
al-Magrunah where he mentions al-‘anqa (a fabulous bird) that 
there is a mountain known as DamjA in the land of the 


1 Abo Falh Muhammad İbn‘Abd al-Biqi İbn al-Batti, the h'ijih, wasthe 
chicf ıraditionist of‘Ir^ in that age. He died A.H. 564' (A.C! 1169), aged 
cigljty-scvcn years.— {Nııjûm). 

2 I have given the text and translations of one of these Khutbahs in the 
Journal Avotique for January, 1840. 

• [ 1 Omittcd by de Slanc—Ed. 

t 23 June.—Ed. 

î [ 1 M.deSlane has omitted this portion. It is inciuded in the autograph 
an i has been inciuded in later edition—Ed. 


1 
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al-Rass’\ which is about. a mile high. İn it thcre wcre numerous 
birds one of which was a-l‘anqâ, large in body, having a long 
neck, and a human face. Il has some rescmblance with evcry living 
being. İt is a very beautiful bird and visits önce a year Ihis moun- 
tain and picks up a bird. In ccrtain years il bccomes very hungry 
and it wants to prcy, so il s\voops down on a child and carries il 
away. It was named ‘angîl mııjhrib {strange 'anğa) because of its 
Corning from distant land. Önce it carricd away a maid. Therc- 
upon Ihe Russ complained before their Prophet, Hanzalah Ibn 
Şafwân who cursed it and a flash of lightning burnt it. 

I add Ihat this Han^alah Ibn Safwân was the Prophet of the Russ 
and lived in the period betvveen Jcsus and the Prophet 
Mulıammad. Then I noticed in the history of Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Ahmad al-Farghâm, who had sojourned in Egypt, that 
al-‘Azîz Nizâr Ibn al-Mu‘izz. the ruler of Egypt, had colleeted a large 
number of strange animals which none else had colleeted; and arr.ong 
them there was al-‘anqâ which was a bird brought lû him from upper 
Egypt and it was equal to heron in length but larger in body. Ilhad 
a wattle and beard and on its hcad there was a crown and 
there were scveral shades of colour in it; and it resembled many 
birds. God knows best. 

I found at the end of the book Rabi' al-Abrrır, by the eminent 
seholar, Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Zamakhjharl in the chapter on birds 
(relating) on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbâs that God had created 
in the time of Moses a bird named al-‘anqa having 
four wings on either sides and a face like that of 
a man and blessed it with a share from ali things and made its male 
like its female. He, then, revealed to Moses, “we have created 
two strange birds and made their provision from the birds aronnd 
Jerusalem and tamed them for you and thus added to the superiority 
of the Israelites.” Then they multiplied and their number inereased. 
When Moses passed away they migrated to Najd and Hijaz. They did 
not cease eating wild animals and carrying away children tili Khâlid 
Ibn Sinan al-‘Absl was raised to propliethood in the period betwcen 
Jesus and the advent of Mulıammad, may God bless both of them. 
People complained to him (Kh&lid.) and he cursed th«m and they 
became extinct.] 


al-Rass\ a vally in AdhaFbaij n. 
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325. IBN AL-KHASHAB 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Ahmad», surnamed Ibn al-Khashshab. was a native of Baghdad 
v-olcbrated for his abilities In philology, grammar, the Qur’ânic 
exegcsis. Traditions, genealogy, the calculation of inheritance shares, 
and arithmetic; he knew also the Qur'ân by heart, so as to repeat it 
according to most of the readings^. His mind was fillcd wilh 
cvery species of knowledge, and in each branch of Science he dis- 
played abilities of the highest order. His penmanship * was also 
extremely beautiful. The kaiib Tmâd al-DTn mentions him in the 
Kharidah with the enumeration of his various talents and his ex- 
cellcncies; he than adds; “He composed but littie poetry; this, 
hovvever, \vas made by him on a wax-light: 

Tt is pale, but not from sickness; how could it be sick when 
its mother is the restorer of health? * İt is naked, but its interior 
{(he wick) is clothed; how strange that it should be at önce both 
clothed and naked!’ ’’ 

The kstib quotes also an engima by Ibn al-Khashshab of which 
the word is book; it runs as follovvs: 

“It has many faces, yet it docs not betray your secrets as a 
double-faced man would do. The lines (asrâr) on its face reveal 
secrets {asrâr) to you and make them audible to the eye whilst you 
look upon them.’’ 

This thought is takcn from al-Mutanabbi’s poem onthevvazir 
Ibn al-‘Amld, where he says: 

“Thy enemies called thee the ra'is * vvithout any addition, 
but thy Creator entitled thee al-Ra’is al-Akbar {the greatest of the 
chiefs). Thy qualities have rendered these vvords of His as a writ- 
ing for our eyes, so that they fiU the ears of him who uscs his sight.” 


1 For the reading^ of the Qur'ân, see No. 68. 

2 The autograph has dû. not *ti*.. 

3 In the Traditions it is mentioned that Muhammad praised the great 
mcdical virtues of honey, saying that in it was a cu’re for man. See Mathew’s 
Mişhkât, vol. 11, p. 374. 

t Ra'rs OT Clıief was a titlc given to \Vazirs and Chief Ofîîccrs in the 
administration. 

• The name Ahmad is repeated oniy twicc in Egyption cdition. —E.l. 
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He composed a commentary entitled al-MurtaJal {extempore 
dissertation) on ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani’s (grammatical treatise 
llıe) Jurnal, but he left some chapters towards the middle of the 
book vvithout any elucidation; he wrote also a commentary on İbn 
Jinnl’s work the Luma\ but did not finish it. He was dirty in his 
person and paid hardly the slightest attention to what he ate or wore. 
The kntib Tm^id al-Dîn mentions that İbn al-Khashshab was an 
acquaintance of his, and that he had kept up a written correspondence 
with him. “When he died,” says the same writer, “I was in Syria, 
and I savv him one night in a dream, and said to him; ‘How ha» 
God treatcd thee?’ ‘Well ’ he replied. ‘Does God show mercy 
to literary men?’ ‘Yes’.—‘And if they have been remiss?’—‘A 
severe reprimand will be giveo and then wi!i come eternal happiness.’” 
ibn al-Khashshab was born A.H. 492 (A.C. 1098-9); 

*[I say: “I found his date of birth as given here but 1 have got a 
pamphlet containing notes and references which he had put down 
in his own handwriting. He wrote something on the back of it, a 
summary of which is asfolIoNvs; ‘I asked Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad 
İbn Naşir about the birth of our Shaykh Abu ’l-Kann Mubarak 
İbn Fâkhir surnamed İbn al-Dutas the grammarian to vvhich he 
replied; A.H. 430/A.C. 1038-39. I feel he had only guessed it; because 
he (Abu ’l-Karm) died in A.H. 505/A.C. 1111-12, and I think the 
actual date was a bit earlier. Then 1 asked Abu ’I-Mabasin ibn 
Abı Naşr ibn al-Dubâs, the copyist, about the birth of his uncle, 
the said Abu ’l-Karm; to vvhich he replied that he, Abu ’l-Karm, had 
informed him {Abu ’l-Mahâsin) one year before his death that he had 
passed his seventieth year. I fear because I am now 77 years old. 
İt means hov/ever that he was born in about A.H. 26. (i.e. 426 A.H.) 

From this story it is inferred that ibn al-Dubâs died in A.H. 505 
and he vvas one of the shaykh s of ibn al-Khashshâb on whose autho- 
rity he related numerous narrations, and it is impossible that he would 
have benefited from him before his puberty. In case the date of ibn 
al-Khashshâb’s birth and the date of his Şhaykh’s death be correct 
then his age must have been about 13 years and at such an age it is 


* [ İThis passage is not to be found in Ihc autograph, nor in De-S)ane’s 
edition, howevcr, it is inciudcd in later editioos.—Ed. 
t 28April.—Ed. 
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difficuU to pursuc knovvlcdge correctly; undoubtedly what Ibn al- 
Khashshâb has vvrittcn should bc acccpted as correct and so his 
birth must have taken place somc time earlier. It is also possible 
ıhat thc date may be correct, and his narration must have been only 
bascd on his authorily and he might not have studied and profitcd 
from him. There are many instances like this, and God knows 
besi.] 

Hcdiedonthc Friday cvening. the 3rd of Ramadan, A.H. 567 
(May. A.C. 1172), in thc housc of Abu ’1-Qasim al-Frr5, situated 
nearthc gate of al-Azaj, at Baı^hdâd. He was berried in thccemetry 
of Ahnıad, at the gate of al-Harb, on the Saturday which 
follovvcd his death. The funcral prayers vvcre said över him in the 
Jâm Jami* aİ-Sulıan {ıhe sultân s greai mosgue). 


326. IBN AL-FARADÎ 

Abu” 1-Walid ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ycsuf Ibn Naşr 
al-Azdî, surnamed Ibn al-Faradi, a native of Cordova in Spain, 
was a jurisconsult decply vcrsed in the Sciences connected with the 
Traditions, and wcll acquainled with the history and characterof the 
pcrsons by whom the Traditions wcre handed down; he posscssed 
also immcnse Information in general literatüre and other branches 
of krowlcdge. Amongst the number of his compositions, we 
must notice his History of thc Lcarned Men of Spain; this is the 
work in continuation of \vhich Ibn Başhkuwal wrote his Şilat. 
Another good produclion of Ibn al-Faradi is a treatise on 
homonymous terms (al-MuiûıtaUf wa’l-Mu'talif), and on those 
relativc adjeclives the dcrivation of vvhich might be mistaken {Muşh- 
tabih al~Nisbah)\ he composed also a history of the Spanish poets. 
In the ycar A.H. 382 (A.C. 992-3), hetravciled from his native coun- 
try to the Easi; in this visithe made thc pilgrimage and frequcnted 
the company of the learned, communicating to them Information, 
listening to their instructions, and writing down their observations 
{amâlı). He composed a grcat dcal of poetry, spccimens of which 
we here givc; 

“A prisoner enslaved by his sins stands at Thy door, his heart 
filled wiıh drcad for reasons which Thou knowest well. He trembles 
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for crimes the horridness of which cannot be concealed from Thee, 
and Thou alone art the sole object of his hopes and fears. İn whom 
should hopes be placed,—whom should man fear but Thee? Nought 
can pre\cnt the fulfiment of Thy judgements. Lord! let not the 
book in which my actions are written bring me to shame, on the 
grcat day of reckoning, when the registers of men’s deeds slıall be 
opened to vicw. Be my consoler in the darkness of the tomb when 
my family abandon me and my friends know me no longer. In 
Thy abundant mercies I hope to find pardon for my transgressions; 
if Thy mercies fail me, I am lost for ever!” 

By the same ” 

“If she who leads me a willing captive be not equal to the full 
moon in beauty, she is yet hardly surpassed by it. My subniission 
at a lover proceeds from the power of her charms, and my languish- 
ing sickness is caused by the langour of her eyes.” 

He was born in the month of DhuT-Qa‘dah, A.H. 361 (Decem- 
ber, A.C. 962). Ducing some time he ofFiciated as a qâdî in the city 
of Valencia, and on Monday the 7 of Shawwal. A.H 403 (April, 
A.C 1013),* he was slain in Cordova at the storming of that city 
by the Barbars.* His body lay in his house during three days, 
and vvas at length buried in a State of putrefactioıi, without being 
washed, or shrouded, or prayed över. Speaking of this subject we 
may çite here a circumstance which was related by himself: “When 
performing the pilgrimage, I clung to the veil of tlıe Ka’bah and 
askcd of Almighty God the grace of dying a morty/; but on with 
dravving, I reflected on the terrors of a violent death and repented 
of my wish, 1 even thought of returning and praying God to con- 
sider it as null, but shame vithheld me.” It is related nlso that a 
pcrson saw İtim lying amongst the slain, and on going över to him. 
heard him utter these words with a feeble voice: “No oue shall 
be tvounded in the cause of God. (and God well knoweth him who 
is tvounded in that cause!) but will come at the day of resurrection 
with his wound dropping blood; its colour will be that of blood, 


1 This occurrtd in the reign of HişhSm al-Muvvayyad, who disappeared in 
the catastrophe and war never heard of aftcr. Sulayman ibn at-Hakam, 
surnamed al-Musta’in bi-Allah, thcn ascended the throne for the second time. 
On taking the city, his Aırican troops passed three days in the perpetratioo 
of evcry excess. 

•20 April—Ed. 
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but its smell tliat of musk', thus repcating lo himsclf Ihe Tradition 
relative to those who dic martyrs. The same person said Ihat he 
expired immediately aftcr. This Tradition was first given by Müslim 
in his Hadith, or collection of thc Proplıct’s sayings. 


327. AL-RUSHÂTİ 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah İbn 'AU Ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn Kl.alaf 
İbn Ahmad İbn ‘Umar al-Ruşbât), a mcmbcr of the tribe of I.alihm 
and a native of Almcria in Spain, was assiduously devotcd to thc 
study of the Tradilions, thc Traditionists, thc Iransmittcrs of oral 
Information and the historians. He is the author of a good work 
on the genealogy of Muhammad's Companions and of thc pcrsons 
by whom the hislory of (/ı/r) dccds was handcd down; it is cnlitlcd 
Igtibiis al-Amvûr w'allii)irts al-Azhâr {acgıiisition of /iglıts and 
search far floKers). This compilalion, which is drawn up \vilh 
no infcrior talent, was explained by al-Ruşnatî hinıself to his pupiis; 
it is arrangcd on the same plan as thc Ansab, a gencalogical trcatisc 
composed by Aba Sa‘d al-Sam‘am. Al-Ruşhatî was born at 
’üriuwâlah {Orihuela), a tovvn in the dcpcndencics of Murcia, on 
Saturday morning, the 8th of latter Jumada, A.H. 466 (Fcbruary, 
A.C. 1074)*; he died a martyr at Almeria whcn that city \vas taken 
by thc enemy on Friday morning, the 20 of tiıc first Jıımsdâ, A.H. 
542 (17 Octobcr, A.C. 1147rt—Ruşhafı; this relative adjective is 
derivcd neilher from the name of a tribe nor from that of a 
placc, but originated, as he himsclf States in his work, from the 
follovving circumstance; One of his ancestors had a mole on his 
body, and whcn a child he was nursed by a Persian (or a foreign) 


1 This is one of the s.ıvings pronounccd by MuSammad.—Scc Maıhcw‘s 
Mişhkât al-Maş'ahıh, vol. II., page 2J7. 

2 Almcria was ıhcn of thc most inıporıanı sc.ı-ports of thc Spanish Mus- 
limsandthecenlrcofavastsystcmofpiıacy \vhich dcsolatcd thc shorcs of thc 
Mcditcrrancan. h was laken by the Christi.ıns aftcr a long sicgc, duı ing which 
Alfonzo Raimond, king of Arragon and Caialonia, aidcd by his Muslini 
ally Ibn Ghâniand by ıhc king of Arragon, hlockaded it by land, whilst thc 
count of Barcclona, with thc conıbincd flcct of thc Gcnocsc and Pisans, attacked 
it by sca. We fini here, for the first time, thc prccisc date of that event. 

* 8 Fcbruary—Ed. 
t 17 Octobcr—Ed. 
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slave, who whcn play'ııg wLth him ıısed to cali him Ruşhtâlalı,^ 
Nvhence hc becamc known by the name of Rush^ti. 


328. IBN BARRI 

Ab.ı Mulıammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’1-Wahşh Barrl* Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Jabbsr Ibn Barrî was a native of Egypt, but his family belonged 
to Jerusalem. His talents as a grammarian and philologer, the 
abundanceand exactness of the oral information which he transmitted 
and his general instruction obtained for him the rcputation of the 
most learned man of the time, the greatcst hiifz of the age, and the 
phenix of the epoch. Hc sludicd grammar under Aba Bakr Muham- 
mad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-S|iantarlnl 2 , Ab.\ Talib ‘Abd al-Jab- 
bSr Ibn Muhamınad Ibn ‘Ali al-Ma‘afııi al-Qurtubî 3, and other 
mastcrs in that art; he was taught Traditions by Aba Şâdiq al- 
Madinî, Aba ‘Abd Allah al-RazI, and others. The greater part of 
the language spokcn by the Arabs of the Desert was familiar to him, 
and he composed a book of cxccllent notcs on al-Jawharî’s lexicon, 
the Şn/ınh, in which he brought forward many curious examples 
and pointed oııt nıımcrous mistakes committcd by that author; 


> I here fo!1ow Ihc rcading of ıhc autograph MS., but Ruşk^tah as given 
in the printed lext, scems preferV.b!e, a-4 Ihc rcljıivc adjectivc Ruşhâti is rcgıılary 
derivcd from it, whıch is not th; casc, \vith Rıııhı tuh \vhcre the relâtivc adjcctive 
woııld takc Ihc form of Ruşlıtali. The mcaninğ of this \vord is unknown to me, 
but the Portuguose roxo (rcıİ) or the Frcneh roussc appears to form a part of it. 

2 Abu Bakr Muhnmm.ad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik.surnamed Ibn al-Sarraj, was 

born at Santarem._bjt hc fi\cd his residcncc at Scville. Hc studicd grammar 
under Ibn Abi’l-‘Afîyah and Ibn al; Âlcjıdar and rcccived traditions from 
Abu’l-Qâsim al-Nafti from whom alvo he learned (r/;<? imânı 

Mâ'ik’s wor!;) the Mınvattâ, which he then transmitted orally to his own dis- 
ciples. In ıhcyear 515 (Â. C. 1121-2) hc travelicd 10 Egypt, w!-,ere hc taught 
the rtor/ı/(jî’of the Orır'ıvn and the Traditions. He then made a visit to Yaman. 
His \vorks arc ıhc Tanhih ai-Atiyâb (a lıiıti to the «vvı'), trcaıing of the Desen 
Arabs and thcir exccllcncies ; a trealisc on prosody; an abridgcment of Ibn 
Raşhrq's work the 'Umriah (see No. 157, in whieh he points out the mistakes 
conımiltîd by that writcr. He’dicd at Old Cairo, A. H. 545 (A. C. 1150-1). 
Ibn al-Abbar’s Takmilah. 

3 Abu Tdlib ‘Abd al-Jabb5r Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-Ma‘üfıri w.ns born 
at Cordova,' but he fixed his rcsidence'in Egypt. Hc learned the A/mji/j.-nlır 
from Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, the son of the celobrated al-Hanri, and lıe 
taught them oiı his aııthority. İn the ycar 552 (A.C. 1157) Aba Muhammad 
Ibn Abi Bakr al-Judhami al-Sibti learned them from Aba TAlib in Egypt.— 
(Takmiloh). 

*M de Slane ;‘ms Bari.—Fd. 
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this work is z. proof of his extensive information, his great abilities, 
aad his profound leaming. Amongst the crowd of pupils who 
studied under him and profited by his tuition, one of the most con- 
spicuous was Aba Masa (.'Isn) al-Jazalî, the author of the Mugad- 
damah, or introduction to the Science of grammar, of whom fur- 
ther notice shall be taken (No. 488). a1-Juzû1î speaks of his 
master in the Mugaddamah and towards the end of it he gives some 
traditional information which he had learned from him. Ibn 
Barrî was well acquainted with Sibawayh’s Kitâb and with the 
examples adducedby that grammanan in support of his doctrines'. 
He was supervisor of the Chancery Office (o/ Egypt), and every 
letter addressed by the government to foreign princes had to pass 
through his handş before it could be sent off; his duty being to peruse 
it and correct the faults which might have escaped notice. Such 
also was the post held by Ibn Babşhadb, as we have already stated 
(No. 288)_ I met in Egypt a number of persons who had studied 
under him, and they communicated to me some of the traditional in¬ 
formation which they had obtained from him; in testimony of this, 

T procured from them certificates of license. It is related that Ibn 
Barrî spoke his language very carelessly and that he paid littie at- 
tention to the final vovvels, using whichever came uppermost. This 
he carried to such an extent, that he said one day to a pupil who 
was studying grammar under him: “Buy me a small quantity of 
spinage with the roots on {hindabü bi ‘uruğa)." The other replied 
(in correcting him): “Yes hindabah bi 'urugih." Provoked with 
the observations, he exclaimed; “Do not take it without the roots 
(bi‘urngn)-,”—(repeating the fault) —“if it be without roots, I will 
not have it.” He used many other expressions of a similar kind, 
being quite indiffeıent to the manner in which he spoke, and paying 
no attention to the final vovvels. I have seen u collection of notes 
made by him on al-Harîri’s Durrat al-^awâşşi there is also a littie 
book by him in vvhich he points out the mistakes into which juris- 
consults have fallen. Besides these vvorks he composed an able 
defence of al-Harîrî against Ibn al-Khashshab. who had vvritten a 


1 Thosc esamples are generally single verses quoted from ancient poems, 
and to understand them well it is necessary to study the pieces to vvhich they 
belong. 
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work in order to expose the blunders committed in the Ma^ümahs. 
Ibn Barrî was born at Cairo on the 5 of Rajab, A. H 499 (March, 
A.C. 1106):’*' hcdied in the same cityon the eve of Sunday, the 27 
ofŞhawwâl, A.H. 582(January, A.C. I187).î —Barri isaproper name, 
though by its form it rescmbles a relative adjcctive. 


329. AL-‘AP1D 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah was the son of Yasuf Ibn al-Hafiz 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Mustansir Ibn al-zahir Ibn al-Hâkim Ibn 
al-‘Azîz Ibn al-Mıı‘izz Ibn al-Manşar Ibn aI-Qa’im Ibn al-MahdT. 
He bore the surnamc of al-'Âdid and was the last ‘Ubaiydite(Föt//»/7e) 
sovereignsof Egypt. We have already given notices on some mem- 
bers of his faınily and shall speak of the others in the ensuing por- 
tion of this work. Al-‘Âdid vvas raised to the throne on the death of 
İliş cousin al-Fâ'iz (/« ılıe nionth of Rajab, A.H. 555). His father 
Yûsuf vvas One of the two brothers who were assassinated by ‘Abbas 
on the death of al-zafir, an event already noticed (No. 96). Al- 
‘.Âdid held merciy a nominal authority, ali the real power being in 
the hands of al-Sslih Ibn Ruzzîk. This prince was a violent şhi'iıe, 
most bitter in his execrations on the companions of Muhammad 
{wlıo were not partisans of ‘Alt), and v/henever he met a Sunnile 
he ordered him to be put to death. During his reign the WazTr al- 
Salih Ibn RuzzTk pursued a line of conduet highly reprehensible, fore- 
stalling ali the provisions in order to raise their pricc, assassinating 
the great officers of the empire lest they should turn against him, 
and vveakening ali the resources of Egypt. He put the bravest of 
its officers to death, and left not a man of prudence or resolution in 
the country, vvhilst he displayed great ardour in seizing on the pro- 
perty of others and inflieting heavy lînes on persons who never 
had the slightest business with him. İn the reign of al-‘Âdid, his 
relation (Aba ‘Abd Allah)î al-Husayn Ibn Nizar Ibn al-Mustan-^ir 


• 13 March—Ed. 
t 11 January—Ed. 

J The autograph has given ıhis name—Ed. 
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advanccd from Western Africa with a largc body of troops, but, 
on approaching the Egyptian territory, he was betraycd by his fol- 
lo\vers and delivcred up to al-‘Âdid by whose orders he was put to 
death. This evcnt occurred in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 557: 
bul according to another statement, it happencd in the reign of al- 
Hafiz ‘Abd al-Majîd Al-Husayn had assumed the title of 
al-Muntaşir bi-AUah,—In the life of Shawar and in that of Şhayrkah 
we have noticed the causes which contributed to the fail of the 
Fâtimite dynasty and placed the Ghuzz* family on the throne of 
Egypt; furthcr observations on the same subjcct shall be presented 
to the reader in the life of Salah al-Din; it is therefore unnecessary 
for us to enler into a long cxposition of them here.—I have heard 
a number of Egyplians relaıe that whcn thcse people (ihe Fâtimites) 
commenced their reign. thcy told one of the learned to write on a 
leaf of paper a series of surnames fitted to be borne by hhalifs, so 
that they might select one of them for each of their princes when he 
camc to ^he throne. This person wrote dowıî a great many sur¬ 
names, and the last on the list was al-Âdid; a singular coincidence 
with the facı, the last of their sovercigns bore that very title; it vvas 
observed also that, as a vvord employed in the language, al-Âdid 
means the aitler, and in fact it might be said that this al- 
short their dynasty. I vvas also informed by a learned Egyptian 
that. tovvards the end of his reign, al- ‘Adid dreamt, when in Old 
Cairo, that a scorpion camc out of a vvell-knovvn mosque there 
and slung him. Whcn he avvoke, he rcflectcd with dread on 
what he had seen and caused an interpreter of drcams to be 
brought in, to vvhom he rclatcd the Vision. The ansvver he rc- 
ccivcd vvas. that he should receive harm from a person sojourning in 
that mosque. Al- 'Adid immediately sent for the governor of Old 
Cairo and ordered him to makc a perquisition in a certain mosque 
vvhich he named, and if he found any person sojourning in it, to bring 


' This evenl is not noticed by any of Ihc hislorians vvhom I have constılted; 
in tlvc Nuiûııı. Abu 'l-Mah s]n mcrciy citcs Ibn Khallikan’s vvords, whcn giving 
the skctch of the life of al-'Adid; but under the'ycar 557, he takes no notice of 
such an occurrcncc. The revolı of Nı/.âr against al-Musta'li in A.H. 487 tsce 
No. 73 ), nıay have bcen confoıındcd wııh the death of al-llasan the son of al- 
llafiz. in 529, and given rise to the discordant staıemenıs here brought by Ibn 
^allikan. 

•The Editör of Egypliun edition and Teheran edition give ^.c others 
in.vtead of Ghuzz vvhich is the veadıng of the autugraph—Ed. 
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him into his presence. Thegovernor vvent thitherand found a safi, 
whom he brought before al-‘Âçid. On sccing him, the prince asked 
wherc he was from, how long he had bcen in that country, and 
what motive had induced him to come there; to these questions he 
received satisfaclory answers. Struck vvith the (apparent) veracity 
of the safi, and believing that a person so miserable as he could not 
possibly do him any harm, he said to him. “O shaykJıl pray for 
us’’: and ihen dismissed him vvith a present. The safi returned 
again to his mosque, but when the sultan Salah al-Din became 
master of the country and formed the intention of seizing on al- 
‘Afiid and his partisans, he consulted the doctors of the law on the 
legality of the mcasurc; they declared it lawful, inasmuch as al- 
‘Âdid follovved heterodox opinions; to the perversion of the true 
belief, and frequently insulted the memory of the Prophel’s Com- 
panions in the most public manner. Novv the strongests /anvs of 
any was that given by the şûf i who lived in the mosqııe just men- 
tioned, and he was no less than the şhaykh Najm al-DIn al-Khubu- 
şhanî, the jurisconsult vvhose life will be found in No. 571. Jn 
his declaration, he summed ııp at great length the misdeeds of those 
people (//le Fâtimites) and declared them infidels. Al- ‘Adid’s 
dream was thus fulfilled. This prince was born on Tuesday, the 
20th of Muharram, A.H. 546 {May, A.C. 1151);* he died on the eve 
of Monday, the 12 of Muharram, A.H. 567 (Septeınber, A.C. 
1171).t İt is reported that, in a paroxysm of rage against Shams 
al-Dawlat Turan Shâh, ^ he ended his days by poison. According 
to some accounts, he expired on the night of ‘ shura. (ılıe night 
preceding (he lenlh day of Muuarram). 


330. ABU ’L-RADD.^D 

Abu ’l-Raddâd ‘Abd Allah İbn ‘Abd al-Salam İbn ‘Abd Allgh 
al-Raddâd, the and guardian of the Nilometer. was a 

nativc of Basrah and a man of holy life. In the year 246 of the 


• 8 May—Fd. 
t l.t Septeınber.—Ed. 

1 (ibn Ayytıb bıoıhcr cf Şiilulı al-Din) emiucd by de Sianc. hd. 
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Hijrah (A.C. 860-1) he was appointed keeper of the new Nilometer 
erected in the island of {Rawıjah, near) Cairo, with the inspection 
and direction of everything connected vvith it. This offics continues 
to be exercised by his desccndants to the preseni time. He died 
A.H. 279 (A.C. 892-3), or 266 (879-80). *[This Nilometer was 
erected by Ahmad İbn Muhammad al-Hisib al-Qurs5ni under 
the instructions of al-Mutawakkil ‘ali-Allah. Prior to il 
‘Usâmah Ibn Zayd al-TanukhI had ordered the erection of a 
Nilometer in the JazTrah in A.H. 76/A.C. 695-6. He is reported 
to have said, “When 1 vvanted to scribe (some thing) on the Nilometer 
I consulted Yaz'd Ibn ‘Abd Allah, Sulaymân İbn VVahb and al- 
Hasan, the altendant, as to whal should be writlen. 1 informed 
them thal the best inscription would be the verses of the Qur'cin, 
the name of the Amir al-Muminm al-Mutavvakkil ‘ahi-Allâh and the 
name of the governor al-Muntasir. When the work commenccd 
there-vvas a difTerence of opinion and Sulaymân Ibn VVahb wrote 
the inscription without consultation. In the meantime the letter 
of the Amir al-Müminin reached, with instructions to write down the 
verses of the Qur'ân appropriate to the Nilometer and the name of 
the Amir al-MominIn. Then I seleeted the verses of the Çur'fm, 
more appropriate than \vhich for the Nilometer could not be found, 
and had ali of them writlen in the mrırbie which was used in the build- 
ing, at places where vvriting was possible in a straight hand of the 
thickncss of a finger. chisellcd in the marbie with waxcd lapis lazuli, 
this could be rcad from a distance. 1 causcd four verses of equal 
lenglh to be inseribed in four lines inquadruplication of the building 
of the Nilometer at the height of 17 cubits of the piller. 1 got the 
follovving verse svritten on the eastern side facing the cntrance of the 
Nilometer. In the name of Allah, the Compassionate. the Merciful. 
And wc senddosvn from the sky bicssed waler whercby we give grovvth 
unto gardens and the grain of erops] (I got the follovving verse 
inseribed) on the northern side, ‘And thou (Muhammad) seesl the earth 
barren but vv'hen we send dovvn vvater the.>'con, it doth thrill and swell 
and pul forth cvery lovely kind (of grovvth)+. (1 got the füllovving 


“J 1 This picce is ıiol to bc fc.ıaJ in the autograph nor in ele Sljnc's 
cüilion; il is hovvever incIucloJ in sııbseaLviıt cdilioııs—Ed. 
t Al-Qu‘riıı, Sârah 5i), verse 9 
î Al-Qnr’âıı. S’trah 22, verse 5. 
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verse inscribed): on the western side,‘Seest thou not how Allah sendeth 
down water froın the sky and then the earth becometh green upon the 
morrovv? Lo! Alliih is subtile, Aware’.* (I got the follovving verse 
inscribed): to the sourthern side,‘And He it is who sendeth down the 
saving rain after they have despaired, and spreadeth out His mercy. 
He is the Protecting Friend, the Praisevvorthy.’ f 

These verses v/ere inscribed above the maximum water level which 
vvas 17 cubits. Then I marked a belt in quadrifilatim on the 18th 
cubit as I had done on the 16 and got the follovving verse inscribed 
there, ‘ In the name of Allah, the Ccmpassionate, the Merciful. ’ Allah 
is He vvho creatcd the Heavens and the earth, and causeth vvater to 
descend from the sky, thereby producing fruits as food for you, and 
maketh the ships to be of service unto you that they may run upon 
the sea at His coınmand, and hath made of service unto you the 
rivers. 

And ır.aketh the sun and the moon, constant in their course, to 
be of service unto you, and hath made of service unto you the night 
and the day. 

And He giveth you of ali ye ask of Him, and if ye vvould 
count the bounty of Allah you cannot reekon it. Lo! man is 
verily a vvrong doer, an ingrate.J 

‘ In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. ’ This is 
a meter of luck, prosperity, blessing and safety vvhich has becn created 
under the comınand of ‘Abd Allah Ja‘far al-Imam al-Mutawakkil 
‘ala Allah Amir al-Mominîn, may God grant him long life and 
perpetuate his honour and support by Ahmad İbn Muhanımad at- 
Hâsib in A.H. 247/A.C. 861-2. I (Ahmad) got the walls above 
the vvater level mark engraved, and chiselled by waxcd lapis lazuli, 
and created a pillar 19 cubits high and summit made on it and a girder 
of acacia attached to it, and the vvhole of it is engraved vvilh gold 
and lapis lazuli. 1 got 'Âyat al-Kursi (Sarah 2, verse 255) inscribed 
and on the vvall of the alley facing Nile above the entrance of the 
Nilometer so that the visitor could read the line engraved in the marbie 
from the beginning to the end vvhichruns thus— ‘/m the name of Allah, 
the Compassionate. the Merciful.’ Praise be to Allah, Lord of the 

■ AI-Qıii-’nıı, Sarah '12, verse 62. 

t Al-Qıi: 'âıı, Sürah 4v, verse İS. 

}; Al-Qur'jıı, Surah 14, verses 3e-4. 
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worlds and msy Allah bless our Leader, Muhammad, the chief of 
thc Prophets. ‘Abd Allah Ja'far the İmam al-Mutawakkil ‘Alâ 
Allah Amir al-Müminîn ordered this Haşhimî Nilomcter to be 
erected so that the flow of the Nile in its discharge may be known. 
May God prolong ihc life of AınTr al-Mnmimn and may He perpctuatc 
his honour, authority and triumph över his enemies and grant him 
benevolencc and blessings. May He enhance his dcsire for doing 
good deeds and clemency to his people. Ahmad İbn Mul ammad 
al-Hasib wrüte it in the month of Rajab in A.H. 247.” 

1 got two lines written in the marblc by the two sides of the door. 
One of them contained: ‘İn the name of Allah, what Allah likes! 
There is no strcngth and migluexccpt that of Allah. And say: truth 
hath come and falsehood hath vanished avvay. Lo! falsehood is ever 
bound to vanish.* The other contained: 'In the name of Allah: 
The water-lcvel reached 17 cubits and 18 digits of this bicssed al- 
Mutavvakkil Nilomcter, in the year it was erected.’ 

And 1 prepared thc image of a beast out of the marblc and fixed 
it in the wall overlooking the NMc just above its bridgc in a position 
at 16 cubits. When thc water levci reached that mark, water entered 
its mouth. A littie above this mark 1 got it written on the wall: 
‘Have they not scen hovv wc lead the watcr to thc barren land and 
thercwith bring forth erops whereof their caltlc cat, and they them- 
sclves? Will they not then sce?* 

Ahmad İbn Muhammad al-Hasib got it vvritten in the latter Jumâdi 
A.H. 247/August, A.C. 861. May God bless our Leader Muhammad 
thc Prophet and his progeny. 

The cubit in thc Nilomcter is cqual to 28 digits upto 12th cubit 
after that it is equal to 24 digits.] 

Al-Qu[ia‘l spcaks of him in his topographical deseription 
of Cairo, and also of the young girl whom they used 
formerly to throw into the Nile’. These passages are to be 
foıınd in the ehapter on the Nilomcter. 


t Sce Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. 11, p.-263. 
■ Jl-Qıır'<ın Stir.ih Î2, verse i?. 
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331. ‘UBAYD ALL^H İBN ‘ABD ALL.ÂH 

Aba ‘Abd Allah ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Utbah 
Ibn Mas'fld Ibn ‘Âqil Ibn Habîb Ibn .Şhamakh Ibn Makhzum 
Ibn Şublı Ibn Kahil Ibn aİ-Hârith Ibn Tamım Ibn Sa‘d 
Ibn Hudljayl Ibn Mudrikah Ibn al-Yas Ibn Mujar 
Ibn Nizar Ibn Ma add Ibn ‘Adnan al-Hudhali was one 
of the seven great jurisconsults of Madînah. (Of these doctors 
four have been already noticed.) This ‘Ubayd Allah was 
grandson to the brother of ‘Abd Allah Ibn Mas'ad, one of Muham- 
mad’s partisans. He hel 1 a high rank amongst the Tâbi'is, having 
met and conversed with a great number of the Prophet’s com- 
panions; besides which he received traditions from Ibn 
‘Abbâs, Abâ Hurayrah, and ‘Âyishah, Traditions were Jgivcn 
on his authority by Aba T > Zinâd, al-ZuhrI, and others. 
The last named hcijiz said that he had seen four oceans 
( of knovvIecJge ), and that one of them was this ‘Ubayd Allah. 
He said again: “I received a great deal of traditional knowledge on the 
Science (o/ ıhe law), and I thought that I had acquired a sufficiency; 
but on meeting ‘Ubayd Allah, I felt as if I possessed not the slightest 
partide of it”. ( The khalif) ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was heard to 
say that for him a conversation with ‘Ubayd Allah was more precious 
than the world and ali it contained. He said another time: “By 
Allah! for the advantage of pcssing of an evening with ‘Ubayd 
Allah I vvould give one thousand pieces of gold out of the public 
treasuryOn hearing this, the persons present said: “How can 
you say so, Commander of the faithful! You who are so strict and 
scrupulous in such matters?” To this he replied: “VVhither do 
your imaginations lead you? By Allah! to obtain his advice and 
counsel and guidancc, I should have recourse to the public treasury 
for a thousand, nay for thousands of dTnars: conversation likc his 
gives fecundity to the intelligence and repose to the heart; it dis- 
sipates çare and improves social manners.” ‘Ubayd Allah was as 
pious as learned; he died at Madînah, A.H. 102 (A.C. 720-1), but 
other statements say 99 or 98. He composed some pieces of poetry. 
One of vvhich is given in the Hamasah^ ; it runs as follows: 

1 It is necessary to observe here that the public money could only be 
employed for the public vvelfare, and that 'Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-’Aziz was extrcmely 
scrupulous on this point. 

2 See Hamw/ı, page 594. 
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“You rent my heart and shed love for yon; it was then 

blamcd for its weakness and the wound closcd up. Love for ‘Athmah 
has entered deeply into my heart, and what my bosom manifests 
accords with what it conceals. Love for her has penetrated it to a 
dcpih which food, or sorrow, or joy, have never reached.” 

When he first pronounced these verses, he was asked how he 
(u’/;o was a grave man) could express himself in such a manner, to 
which he replied; “The man whose heart is wounded finds solace 
in complaining.” He was the author of the expression: ‘ The 
man whose lungs are diseased cannot help spitting .”—Muhali 
mcans belonging to Hudhayl'r this is a large tribe, and the 
majority of those who inhabit Wâdl Nakhiah near Makkah. 
belong to it. ‘Abd ‘Allah ‘Ubayd ‘Allah’s father died A.H. 86 
(A.C. 705). At a time previous to the introduction of Islamism, 
the chieftainship of this tribe was exercised by his ancestor Sublı 
Ibn Kâhil. 


332. ‘UBAYD ALL.ÂH THE MAHDÎ 

The genealogy of Aba Muhammad ‘Ubayd Allah, surnamed al- 
Mahdi {the directed by God), is a subject on which I have met with 
statcmcnts of the most discordant kind; the author of the History 
of Qayra\van ' says that he was the son of al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Masa Ibn Ja‘far Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Ali Ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abı Talib; another historian calls 
him ‘Ubayd Allah the son of Muhammad Ibn Isma‘îl Ibn Ja‘far 
{Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'Ali, ete.) as before; a third States that his 
grandfather Isma'îl was the son of ‘Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn 
al-Husayn Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Abl Tâlib; others again 
cali him the son of al-TaqT {the fearer of God), who 

was the son of al-Wafi {the perfect) who was the 


I H5jji Kbalifah notices five authors who have composcd works on the his¬ 
tory of Qayrawân.—(Sce riucgel's cdition of the Bibİiographical Dietionary, 
İom. II, page 142). 

* Ibn Mudrikah Ibn al-Ya$ Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizâr Ibn Ma'add Ibn 
‘Adnân) omitted by dc Slane.—Ed. 
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son of al-Radi* {him wiıh whom God is well pleased), v.'hich threc 
persons are designatcd as the concealed in tlıe essence of God; Radı 
was the son of Muhammad İbn Isma'il Ibn Ja'far (this Ja'far is the 
same person as he mentioned above); the real name of al-Taqi vvas 
Husayn, that of al-Wafî was Ahınad, and that of al-Radı vvas ‘Abd 
Allah; tlıey were callcd the concealed bccause they lay hid through 
dread of being apprehended by the'Abbasides who had been informed 
that one of them aspired to the khallfate, as others of ‘AliVdescend- 
ants vvhose adventures and enterprises are well knovvn, had done 
before; the Mahdi vvas called ‘Ubayd Allah to conceal him more 
effectualiy.—Such are the statemcnts made by those vvho consider 
him to be really descended from al-Husayn the son of ‘Ali, and it may 
be observed hovv much their accounts are at variance; moreover, 
among the persons learned in genealogies, the most exact investigators 
reject ‘Ubayd Allah’s pretensions to such an origin, and vve have 
already related in the life of ‘Abd Allah İbn Tabataba (see No. 317) 
vvhat passed betvveen that şhanf and al-Mu‘izz on thearrival of the 
latter in Egypt, with the ansvver vvhich al-Mu‘izz made to him 
vvhen questioned on the sııbject: the vvords of that prince are in them- 
selves a proof that he did not spring from al-Husayn, othervvise 
he vvould have set forth his genealogy vvithout having had recourse 
to the meeting of vvhich vve have there spoken 2 . They say also that 
his true name was Sa‘!d, and ‘Ubayd Allah his surname; according 
to them, his mother vvas the vvife of al-Husayn Ibn Ahmad İbn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn Maymnn; this Maymon vvas 
surnamed al-Qaddah, {the piercer), because he vvas an oculist and 
lanced eyes in vvhich humours had settied. İt is said also that 
vv'hen al-Mahdi arrived at Sijilmasah, al-Yasa‘, the sovereign of that 
City and the last prince of the Midrâr dynasty', vvas informed 
that the stranger vvas the person vvhose rights Aba ‘Abd Allah the 


I This last argument is not vvell founded; İbn Khallikân hlmsclf admits 
that the şhanf İbn Tab-tabâ vvas dead many years before the arrival of al- 
Mu'izz in Egypt. Tfie opinion expressed by our author and the genealogists 
vvho like him iived under the authority of the Abbaside khalifs. cannot be of any 
vvcight, as they could not have dared to cnounce any other. M. de Sacy’s 
Expose des doctrines des Drttzes gives the best Information on the history of the 
Mahdi and the origin of the Fâtimites. 

■I He vvas nof the last prince of the Midrâr dynasty; the last of them vvas 
al-Mu‘iazz Ibn al-Şhâkir, vvho vvas slain A.H. 366, seventy years after the death 
ofal-Yasa‘. 

*M. de Slane reads it al-Ridâ 
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Şhi'ite was then proclaiming in the province of Africa; (of these pro- 
ceedingswe havealready spoken. No. 193). In consequence of this, 
al-Yasâ‘ imprjsoned ‘Ubayd Allah; but the Shî'ite. on learning the 
circumstance, collected a large body of troops from different tribes, 
and especially from that of Kutamalı* and marched against Sijil- 
masah with the intention of delivering the captive. Al-Yasâ‘, being 
informed of his design, put al-Mahdl to death in the prison, and 
then fled the city on the approach of the hostile army. Aba ‘Abd 
Allah immediately entered the place in which al-Mahdî was con- 
fined, and found a servant of his, a devoted follower, staying by the 
corpse of his murdered master. Apprehending that ali his plans, 
hitherto so successful, would come to ruin if the troops learned 
vvhat had happend, he brought the servant out to them and said: 
“This is the Mahdi”*. The rest of his history is so well known 
that it is needless to repeat it 3. He was the first of that family 
who established his authority in Maghrib and maintained with success 
his pretensions to the Uhalîfate. When he got the power into his 
own hands, he put his missionary* Aba ‘Abd Allah the ŞhTite and 
that person’s brother to death, as we have already mentioned. In 
the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah A.H. 303 (May, A.C. 916), he laid 
the foundations of the city of al-Mahdiyah in the province of Africa, 
and he finished its construction in the month of Şhawwal, A.H. 
308 (Feb.-March, A.C. 921). He also fortified Tunis with a wall 
of great strength and repaired a number of its buildings. Al-Mahdiyah 
was so called after him. He was succeeded by his son al-Qa’im, on 
vvhose death al-Man?:ır, the son of al-Qa’ira, ascended the throne. 
Of al-Manşor we have alroady spoken (No. 95). After him came his 
son al-Mu'izz, he who sent his general Jawhar to the conquest of 
Egypt, where he founded Cairo. Their dynasty continued to reign 
in that country tili overturned by Salâh al-DIn. We have already 
given the lives of some of the princes descended from ‘Ubayd Allah, 
and shall notice the remainder in the sequel of this work : they were 


1 İt musı be observed that İbn KJıallikan gives this story as mere report, 
as the word or it is said always implies. 

2 Sec it in M. de. Sacy's Drıizes. 

3 That is, his precursor and agent. 

• M. de Slane roads it Kitânah—Ed. 
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dcnominated Obaidites on account of their descent from him. His 
birth took place in the town of Salmiyah, A H. 259 (A.C. 872-3), 
or by otlıer accounts in the year 260 or 266, but some say that he 
was born at Kcfah. Prayers were first offered up for him as khalif 
from the pulpits of al-Raqqâdah aud Qayrawân, on Friday the 
20 of the later Rabi% A.H. 297 (January A.C. 910)*, this was 
subsequently to his return from Sijilmâsah and after his adventure 
there. He made his appearance at Sijilmâsah on Sunday the 7 
Dh u ’l Hijjah, A.H. 296 (August A.C. 909).f —The province of 
Maghrib was thus wtihdrawn from the domination of the ‘Abbasides. 
‘Ubayd Allah died on the eve of Tuesday, the 15 of the first Rabi‘, 
A.H. 322 (Marciı A.C. 934),J at al-Mahdiyah .—Salamiyah is a 
town of Syria, situated in the government of Emessa .—Raqqndab 
is a town in the province of Africa. 


333. ‘UBAYD ALLÂH IBN ‘ABD ALL.4H İBN TAHIR 

Aba Abmad ‘Ubayd Allah al-^ıuzâ‘I was the son of ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Tâhir Ibn al-Husayn İbn Muş‘ab İbn Ruzayq İbn Mahân. 
Wc have aiready spoken of his father and grandfather, and men- 
tioned the high favour and estcem in which they were held by al- 
Maman, we have also related how he appointed them to the govern¬ 
ment of Khurasân and other provinces. ‘Ubayd Allah held a mili- 
tary command under the khalif, and acted for some time as 
lieutenant for his brother Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah, who was chief 
of the police-guai'ds (>S'A»rta/i) at Ba rhdad. on the death of his brother. 


* 5 January—Ed. 
t 27 August—Ed. 
t 4 March—Ed. 
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he was promoted to the vacant place. He ranked amongst the most 
eminent of the tribe of Khuzâ'ah and succeeded to the chieftainship 
över them; he was the last of the family who died in possession of 
that post. A number of works were composed by him, such as 
the Işhnrah {indication), containing a history of the poets; an epis- 
tolary treatise on government; a coliection of lettcrs addressed by 
him to ‘Abd Allih Ibn al-Mu‘tazz; the Kitâb al-Barctat wa 'l-Faşâhat 
{on the excellence of siyle and perspicuity), ete. He transmitted also 
some oral information on the authority of al-Zubayr Ibn Bakkâr 
and others. As an epistolary writer and a poet, he displayed an 
elegant imagination, a delicate taste, and a talent for conceiving and 
cxpressing with propriety the finest thoughts. İn one of his pieces 
he says; 

“Does pride make you fly a youth who has diselosed your 
name {as hers whoın he adores)!^ The supplications of a lover 
are entiticd to an ansvver! From a distant land he sends you his 
salutation; return one yet kinder, or else return it simpiy.—Thcy 
bridled their camels on the morn of separation and departed with 
their loaded caravan, leaving me behind to weep över their aban- 
doned dwellings. But I follo\ved in their steps, and, to remove the 
suspicions {of the jealous guardians who surrounded my beloved), 
1 said that I had been sent to drive the camels and eheer them \vitli 
my song. ‘And what means.' said they, ‘that sigh so decply 
drawn? 'Wherefore droop those eyelids?'—‘That sigh,’ said 
1. 'comes from this long and weary journey, and those tears 
are caused by some grains of dust \vhich havc fallen into my eyes.’ 
But when thcy entered the land of Najd. and night had spread its 
deepcst shades around. I raised my voice in the darkness to cali on 
my beloved; ‘O thou who hast disordered my reasons and en- 
slaved my heart! shall I hope for the happiness of a fortunate 
meeting ? ’ ”, 


I The aulograph has ^ do you proiıdly avoid a 

yoııilı iıtıpellcd to lore you'! This reading is given in the autograph and in 
one of the manuseripts ^^hivh 1 nıadc use of. bul Ihe measure of the verse does 
not pcrmil il. The reading adopted in ıhe printed te.'it is authorised by olher 
manuseripts. 
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Since writing these verses, I find them attributed to Abu ’l-Târîf, 
the favourite poct of al-Mu‘tamid, the ‘Abbaside KhatiF.—Another 
of his pieces is as follosvs: 

“O what deadly pangs were ours on the loss of those friends who 
were lights to guide, and forts to protect us! {In baltle they vrc/ej 
lions, {in beneficence) gushing showers, {in danger) firm as mountains, 
{and for us) a safeguard and {sources of) ease and tranquillity. For¬ 
tune was never unkind to us tili death removed them to another 
world. But now each burning fire is {an emblem of) our hearts, 
and each spring of water {the likeness of) oureyes.” 

By the same: 

“The true prince is he who, though deprived of authority, is 
stili a prince {at heart). VVordly power he may lose, but the power 
which his virtues gave him can never cease.” 

By the same: 

“Render service as much as thou art able, and be ever ready to 
dispel the affiiction of thy brother. The best days of a man’s life 
are those in which he renders service.” 

‘Ubayd Allah having fallen sick, was visited by the WazTr to 
whom, when he withdrew, he addressed a note containing these 
words: ‘I know of none but myself who ever felt gratitude to 
sickncss : I feel obliged and grateful to it for its kindness since it 
procured me the pleasure of seeing you. It is with me as with the 
Arab of the Desert, who blessed the day on which his beloved and 
her tribe departed for a distant land; ‘Blessings’ said he: 

‘ Blessings be on the day of separation despite the pains it 
causes! it was such a day which gave me a sight of {my beloved) 
Umm Thâbit. It allowed me to see maidens brought up in the inmost 
recesses of the tents, and whom I could never have seen but in the 
deseriptions of those kind females who spoke to me of their 
beauty. • 

A notesimilar to this was writtcn by al-Buhturi to Abu Ghanim^ 
who had fallen sick and was visited by the wazir: 


1 Here the printed tcxt and ali the manuseripts, c\cept the autograph, 
give a reading svhich is rhythmically wrong. The true reading is ciciydi udUoU 

2 Abti Ghânim al-Şhâh İbn Mikâl was governor of Fftrs; his praises were 
celebrated not only by al-Buhturî, but by İbn Durayd. 
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“You have been a gainer, O Aba Ghanim! and may genial 
shov.'ers ncver cease to shed abundance on your land! I should 
vvillingiy consent to suffer as you have done, were I to rcceive the 
visit of him who wcnt to you. The honour which the v/azîr thus 
conferred upon you has caused joy to your friends and vexation to 
your enemics.” 

The poetical works of ‘Ubayd Allah have been collected and 
form a diwân. He was bom A.H. 223 (A.C. 837-8); he died at 
Bajhdad on the eve of Saturday the 12 of the month of Şhawwal, 
A.H. 300 (May, A.C. 913)* and was interred in the Cemetery of the 
Qurayşh tribe. He önce visited the grave of his brother Sulaymîn 
İbn ‘Abd Allah, \vho died A.H. 265, and there, leaning on his bow, 
he contemplated the family-tomb, and gavc utterance to his feelings, 
in the following lines; 

“Sighs of sadness mount from my bosom, and tears fIow from 
the orbits of my eyes, on beholding a sport so small inhabited by 
those for whom my affection was so great!” 


334. ABU ’L-HAKAM AL-MAGHRIBl 

Abu ’l-Hakam ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn al-Muzaffar Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
İbn Mubammad al-Bahilî, surnamed al-Maghribl, a physician and 
an elegant scholar, was bom in Yaman, but he drew his descent 
from a family which inhabited Almeria in Spain. In an historical 
woık compiled by Aba Shuia‘ Muhammad Ibn al-Dahhan al-Faradi 
(see his life in this work), it is stated that Abu ’l-Hakam went to 
Baghdad, wherc he kept a boy’s school for some time, and that he 
had a knowledge of the belles-lettres, medicine, and geometry; then 
follow the dates of his birth and death. Another writer says of 
him: “He was a man of the highest accomplishments, and cul- 
tivated with equal success the belles-lettres and philosophy. There 
exists an edition of his poetical works, which are very good, but their 
tone is in general licentious.” The kâtib ‘Imâd al-Din mentions 


• 22 May—Ed. 
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İn the Khandah that this Abu ’l-Hakam was attached as a physician 
to the camp hospital which always followed thearmy of the Saljıiq 
sultan Mahmad, and for the transporting of which forty camels 
were allotted. He says also that al-SadTd Abu ’1-Wafa Yahya Ibn 
Sa‘ld Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Muzaffar, who was aftervvards chief qadl 
of Başfhdad in the reign of the khalif al-Muktafî (// amr Allah), and 
is better known by the surname of Ibn al-MurakVikbitn, was a 
phlebotomişt and a physician in the saıne hospital. The kâtıb 
then mentions Abu ’l-Hakam’s talents and conduct with high 
approbation and notices a work composed by him under the 
title of Nahj al-iVacfâ'ah; ^ li Uli 'l-Khalâ'ah {patlı of humility 
marked out for the dissolute). He proceeds to state that Abu ’l- 
Hakam removed to Syria and settied at Damascus, where he had 
mâny amusing adventures indicative of his light-hearted dispostion. 
I read the following anecdote respecting him in his Dıwiin: “Abu’l- 
Husayn Ibn Münir al-Tarabulusi ’’—the same of whom we have 
spoken {in No. 63)—“was stopping at the castle of Şhayzar with 
the amîrs of the Munaidh family, by whom he was treated with 
great attention, when a poet of Damscus, named Abu ’1-Wahsh. 
whosc facetious dispostion rendered him the intimate friend and 
companion of Abu ’l-Hakam, resolved on visiting Şhayzar, that 
he might recite laudatory poems to the Munqidh princes and obtain 
gifts in return. He therefore asked Abu ’l-Hakam for a letter of 
recommendation to Ibn Münir, and obtained one written in these 
terms: 

‘Hearken, Abu ’l-Husayn! to the words of a man who, obligcd 
to speak unprepared, utters his thoughts ofi-hand. Here is Abu ’l- 
Wabşh, who goes to praise the family {with \vhom you are residing)-, 
vaunt then his merit whcn he arrives, and repeat to them in your 
own excellent language, what I now relate to you respecting him. 
Tel! them that he is a man the like of whoın was never seen before ; 
the qualities which they will find in him render unnecessary any 
description of mine; any other information than this no sensiblc 
man need require.—Notwithstanding his continual levity {of con- 


1 This Is the reading of the autograph, but ali the other mansucripts which 
I have consulteJ and the Bibliographical Dictionary of Ilâjji Khalifah have 
at-Ra (â'ah. 
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duct) he acknowledges that he is a heavy fellow'. He is allied to 
silliness, stupidity, and folly; for other connexions, he has none. 
If you essay to öpen hira with the intention of discovering what he 
contains, you will öpen a vacuity. If he sojourn with you, treat 
him with indignity and contempt, but when he inteiıds to set off, 
be officious in helping him. Give him poison to drink if you find 
the opportunity^ and mix it for him with the honey of your 
tongue {flatlering language ) ” 

One of his most admired pieces is a humourous mag^nrah 
(poem rhyming in a short a), written in imitation of Ibn Durayd’s 
and which contains this verse; 

“Things joined in close union must onc day separate even were 
they stuck together with gluc.” 

He composed also an elegy on the death of ‘Imad al-D n 
ZinkI, the son of ’Âq Sunqur (see No. 233); in this piece he has com- 
bined the opposite extreme of gravity and humour. The greater part 
of his poetry is characterised by the natural simplicity of its ideas and 
style. He was born in Yaman, A.H. 486 (A.C. 1093-4), according 
to Ibn al-DubayUıî, in his supplement {lo the History of Baghdâd); 
he died at Damascus on the eve of Wednesday, the 4th of Dhu ‘1- 
Qa‘dah, A.H. 549 (January, A.C. 1155) ;* but Ibn al-DubaythT says 
that his death took place after the second hour of the night vvhich 
preceded the sixth day of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, which day was a Wednes- 
day. He was interred at the gate of al-Farâdls.—^The qâdî Ibn al- 
Murakhkhim, mentioned in this article, is the same person on 
whom the following lines wcre made by Hibat Allah Ibn al-Qattan, a 
poet of whom we shall give an account in this work; 

“Ibn al-Murakhkhim, you have now become a qaTı amongst 
us! say if it be fortune which has göne mad (to bring about so absürd 
an event), or is it a prank of the stars? Were your judicial practice 
conhned to judicial astrology, your decisions might be sometimes 
right, but how did you come to know the lavvs of Muhammad?” 


' The Aulograph has bul no such word exists in Arabic; Ihe 

truc reading is as 1 have printcd il. 

*12 Jamiary; 6 Dh u ’I-Qa‘dah appearsto be corrcct daie—Ed. 
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335 ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN İBN ABÎ LAYLA 

Abü ‘Isa ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi Layla Yasar İbn Bilâl 
İbn ‘Uhayhah İbn al-Jullâh al-Anşari was one of thc principal 
Tâbi\s who settied at Küfah. Different opinions are held respecting 
the true name of his fathcr Ab ■ Layla, who was one of the Anşârs / 
some say ıt was Yasar, others Dâvvod, ete. İbn Abi Layla learned 
Traditions from ‘Ali İbn Abi Talîb, ‘Uthman İbn ‘Affan, Aba Ayycıb 
al-Anşari ',/and others; it is mentioned also that he received some 
Traditions from ‘Umar, but this is a fact which no hâfiz considers 
as well established. His fathcr Aha Layla handed down a saying 
vvhich he had heard of uttercd by the Prophet himself, and it vvas 
he who bore the Standard of ‘Alî at the battie of the Camet. İbn 
Abi Layla received also Traditions from ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Şha‘bj, Mujâhid^, ‘Abd al-Malik İbn ‘Umayr, and a great num- 
ber of others. He was born A.H. 21 (A.C. 642) tvvo years before 
the death of ‘Umar, and was slain at the river Dujayl, or drovvned 
in the river of Basrah; some say however that he vvas one of the 
missing after the battie with İbn al-Aşh‘ath at Dayr al-Jamajim in 
A.H. 83 (A.C. 702). Other accounts place his death in the ycar 
81 and 82 of the Hijrah. 


336. AL-AWZA‘İ 

Abü ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Rahmân İbn ‘Amr Ibn Yuhmid al-Awzâ‘i, 
the chief imâm or doctor of the law, among the Muslims of 
Syria, vvas thc most learned man of that country in the Science of 
Jurisprudencc. İt is said that he gave the solution of seventy 
thousand legal questions. He dvvelt at Bayrut. It is related that 
vvhen Sufyan al-Thawri heard that al-AwzA‘I vvas Corning (/o town), 
he vvent out to meet him, as far as Dh fı Tavva* and taking the 


1 Abn Ayyab Klıâîid Ibn Ziiyd al-Anşâri, a member of the tribe of Khazrni. 
vvas the person at vvhose housc Muhaaıniad stopped on his arrival ut Mudinah, 
whcn forced to abandon Makkah. He fought under Muhammad at Badr and 
Uhud, and under ‘Ali at the battie of the Camel. at Sitfih and at Nahravvân. 
HediedA.H. 52 (A.C. 672), under thc vvalls of Constantinople, during the 
siegc of that City by thc (roops of thc Khalif Mu'âvviyah; a highly venerated 
mosque stili ınarks the place of his intcrmcnt. 
cSeeNo. 249. 

3 This place secnvs to havc been in the neighbourhood of Basrah. 
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halter ofF al-Awza.‘rs camel, he placed it about his own neck, and 
as he went on, he called out to the different bands of people 
whom he met: “ Make way for the master! ” Al-Awzâ‘i 
learned the Traditioas from {Ibn Shihab) al-ZuhrI and ‘Atâ 
{Ibn Abı Rabsh) : he taught them to al-Thawri. who gave 
some on his authority, and he had besidcs a great number 
of other pupils, amongst whom was ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Mubarak. He was born at Ba'labek, A.H. 88 (A.C. 707) or 
93; his childhood was passed at al-Biqa‘ ’ , whence his mother 
removed him to Bayrût. In staturc he was above the middle size; 
his beard was thin, his complexion tawny, and his hair was usually 
dyed with hinnâ. His death took place on Sunday, the 27 of Şafar 
isome say in the first Rabl*) A.H. 157 (January, A.C. 774)* at the 
town of Bayr..t. His tomb is in a village called Kantüs, situated 
outside the gate of Bayrût and inhabited solely by Muslims. He 
lies buried in the giblah of the mosque, but the people of the place 
do not know who is interred there; they merely say; “Here reposes 
a man upon whom the Divine light descends.” It is only persons of 
education who are aware of the real fact. A poet deplored his 
death in these lines: 

“May genial rains descend each evening on the tomb in Syria 
whose cavity contains al-Awzâ‘i! A tomb which contains a moun- 
tain of legal knovvledge! blessings on that tomb from Him Who 
knoweth, and Who worketh good! The world ofifered itself to him bul 
heturncd away in pious abnegation; Oh, with what resolution!” 

t[ll is stated by the hâfiz Ibn ‘Asâkirin his Historyof Damascus, 
that al-Awzâ‘î went into a bath at Baymt, and the master cf the 
establishment happening to be called away on some business, locked 
the door. When hc returned, he went in and found al-Awza‘î dead, 
\vith his left hand placed under his cheek and his facc turned towards 
Makkah. Others relate that it was his wife who locked the door, 
undesigncdiy, and that Sa‘Id Ibn Abd al-'AzIz ordered her to set free 
a slave in expi ation of her fault.] 

1 Biqa‘ or Biqa‘ al-Kalb. an exten5ive canton situated betvveen Ba'labek, 
Emessa and Damascus, is v,ell watered and contains a great number of villages. 
— (Marâşid.) See also Abu ’l-Fidâ’s Geography, Arabic text, page, 40, note, 
and the iranslation by M. Rcinaud, page 49. 

'16 January—Ed. 

+(] From ‘İt’ to ‘fault’ is not inciudcd in the aulograph—Ed. 
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An’ZftU means belonging to Awz3‘ah, which is a branch of a tribe 
in Yaman called Dhu ’1-Kalâ‘. Others State that his ancestor Awzâ‘ah 
belonged to the tribe of Hamdan, and that his real name was Marthad 
İbn Zayd. Some again say that al-Awzâ‘ah is a villagcnear Damascus 
on the road proceeding from the gate of al-Farâdis, and that he drew 
his surname from thence; it is true, say they, that he was not a native 
of the place, but he residcd there for some time having been one of 
the captives made by the Muslims when they first subdued Yaman. 
—Bayrat is a village on the coast of Syria; the Franks took it from 
the Muslims on Friday the 10 Dhu ’I-Hijjah A.H. 593 (A.C. 1193).* 


337. IBN AL-QÂSIM AL-M ‘LIKÎ 

Aba ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Rahman İbn a!-Qasim Ibn Khalid 
İbn Junadah, surnamed al-‘Utaqî, by right of adoption, was a 
doctor of the sect of Mâlik and not less distinguished for his know- 
ledge of the Iaw than for his severe self-mortification. He studicd 
Jurisprudence under Malik and other teachers of the same epoch, 
and he continued, during the space of twenty years, to follovv Malik 
as a pupil. On the death of that imâm, his disciples studied with 
great profit under İbn al-Qasim. He is the author of the Mudaw- 
wanah {written collection), containing the doctrines peculiar to the 
Mâlikites, and esteemed by them as one of their very best works 
on the subject. He gave lessons to Sııhn .n in Jurisprudence. 
His birth is placed diversely, in the years 132, i 33 and 128 (A.C. 
745); he died at Old Cairo on the eve of Friday, the 7 of Şafar, 
A.H. 191 (December, A.C. 806)]’; and was interred in the cemetery out 
side the gate of the Lesser Qarafah opposite to the tomb of Aşhhab, 
the Mâlikite doctor. 1 have visited those two monuments, which 
are situated near the city wall.— 'Ulağı means belonging to the 
'Utaga {the Uberated); these people vvere not ali of the same tribe; 
some being descended from Hajar of {the tribe of) Himyar; others 
from Sa‘d al-'Açhîrah, others again from the Mudaritc tribe of 
Kinânah, ete. The great majority of thCın resided at Old Cairo. 


• 24 October, A.C. 1197. 
t25 December.—Ed. 
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and the ‘Abd al-Rahman of whom we are now speaking was a 
ma\vl(i to Zubayd İbn al-Harith al-‘Utaqî, who himself drew his 
dcscent from Hajar of Himyar. Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Quda‘I says: 

“The tribes which settied in the Zcthir (back ground.ı) of Cairo 
were the'L)taqâ; this body of people consisted of bands belonging 
to various tribes, whieh vvaylaid the persons who went to visit the 
Prophet. In consequence of this conduct, he sent an expedition 
against them and had them ali brought to him prisoners; he then 
gave them their liberty, and for this reason they were called the 
‘ Utaqâ. ' “When ‘Amr İbn al-‘Âsi conquered Mişr, an event 
which took place on Friday, the first of Muharram, A.H. 20 (Dccem- 
ber, A.C. 640), ♦ the ‘Utaqâ were with him and formed a portionof 
the People of the Standard. These were so denominated for the 
follONving reason: The Arabs of each tribe had taken a distinc- 
tive Standard, but some of the tribes were in such small 
numbers that a Standard could not be granted to them; on 
which ‘Amr İbn al-‘Âti said: ‘ I shall establish a Standard 
bearing the name of no particular tribe, and it shall be your raliying 
point.’ They consented to his proposal, and the title of the People 
of the Standard became a general denomination for them ali, and 
such was the name by which they were designated on the muster- 
roll. 'When Alexandria was taken, ‘Amr returned to Fustât, 
and the different tribes marked out the grounds where they in- 
tended to build their dvvcilings. The ‘Utaqâ arrived arterwards, 
but not finding building-room where the People of the Standard 
had laid out their sçttlement, they made a complaint to ‘Amr on 
the subject, and Mu‘iwiyah ibn Hudayj * who was director of the 


1 The citation which rollo\vs is taken from another work. 

2 This name is gcncrally found tvritten Khudavi but its true ortho- 

graphy isgiven by Abu ’1-Mah5sinin the Bahr al-Z klTir under the year 52.— 
Abû Nu'aym Mua‘wiyah Ibh liudayj İbn Jufnah, a member of the tribe 
of Tujib, a branch of that of Kindah, joincd the Standard or_Mu’\ammad and 
was presem at the taking of Makkah. When ‘Amr ibn al-‘Aşi got possession 
of Alesandria, it was İbn Hudayj whom he dispatehed with the news to the 
K' alif ‘Umar. He lost an eye in an expcdition against the Nubians, under- 
taken by İbn Abi ’l-Sarh, A.H. 31. He commanded three espeditions into 
Western Africa in A.H. 31, 34 and 40. He vvas onc of the chicf partisans of 
‘Ulhman, and, on the death of that khalif, he foııght against the troopsof ‘Ali 
and slew Mu'ıammad the son of Abu Bakr. Tn A.H. 45, the khalif Mu‘awiyah 
namcd him governor of MaBhrig. Tovvards the end of 49, he returned to the 
East and hcld other important posts under the same prince. He died 
A.H. 52 (A.C. 672) — İAl-Bahr at-Zükhir, al-Hujüm at-zâhirah, Journal 
Aiiiaiiqıu’ for Fehruary, 1841.) 

• 22 December.—Ed. 
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works, advised them to settie outsidc the other tıibes and cali the 
spot where they fixed tlıeir residence al-Znhir {the outside). Thcy 
adopted his counsel, and they then became knovvn by the name of 
the People of the ’Zâhir." Ali this is taken from a Khitat, or topo- 
graphical description of Cairo, by Aba ‘Amr Muhammad Ibn Yüsuf 
Ibn Ya‘qnb al-Tujîbl ' ; it is a useful piece of Information and 
necessary to be known, for which reason I am induceH to give it. 


338. ABU SULAYAMN AL-D.^R.\NÎ 

Abı Sulaymân ‘Abd al-Rahmjn Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Atîyah al- 
‘AnsI al-D&rant, a person celebrated for his mortified life and one 
of the men of the patlı ^ ; held an eminent rank among the holy 
ascetics, and v/as one of those who were the most sıiccessful in their 
efforts to attain the communion with the Divinity. A saying of his 
was: “He who doeth good works by day is proteeted (hy Providence) 
during the night, and he who doeth good works by night is proteeted 
during the day.” He said also: “When a man seriously renounces 
his lusts, Almighty God removes them from his heart; and He would 
be too just to punish a heart for the lusts left in it {by Him- 
self)." Hesaidagain: "The best of works is to resist the passions 
of one’s mind.” He related also as follows: “I was saying my 
daily task of prayer, when sleep overcame me and behold! a maiden 
of paradise stood before me, and said: ‘Thou sleepest, and yet 
I have been brought up for thee under the shelter of curtains during 


1 This is the same historian noticed in No. 159. I shoııld have Iherc 
observed that the date of his death as given by H jji Khailfah is false. 
Instead of 246, he nıusi have intended tö vvıite 346, 
and the fact is that Abu ’l-Mahâsin noticcs the death of a 
hafif named Muhammad Ibn Ya‘qQb Ibn Yasuf, who 
dicd' in that ycar. But this person was a native of Nay.shpa client 
to ihc Omaiyides. and he bore the surname of Abu ’l-'Abbas; here 
is therefore a double error committed by HJtjji Khalifah. Al- Dh ahabi 
in his Annals is more satisfactory; he says under the year 35u: “İn 
the month of Şhavvtvtl of this year dicd Abu ‘Umar Muhammad Ibn 
Yûsuf Ibn Ya‘qrıb Ibn Hafs Ibn Yüsuf Ibn Nuşayr al-Kindi, the author 
of the history of Egypt; at the âgc of 67 years. Ibn Ki allik >n in this placc gives 
him the surname of Tujıh\ not of Kindı\ but this dilhculty is casily got över; 
the tribe of Tuj'b bcing descended from that of Kindah by the following line: 
Kindah, Aşltras, Al-Suküjı. Sabib, Aşhras, Tujib.—I must observe that in the 
revised edition of Hâni Khalifah’s test, MS. of the Bib. dıı Roi, fonds Sehulz, 
Abfl ‘Unıar's death ıs pİaced in A.H. 350, the foregoing observations arc 
therefore compiclely borne out. 

2 See No. 111, note on Man of Puilı. 
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five hundred years!” He pronounced a great number of fine maxims. 
His death happened in A.H. 205 (A.C. 820-1), or A.H. 215’^— ‘Ansı 
means belonging to the tribe of ‘Ans, who was the son of Malik 
İbn Udad; it is a branch of the tribe of Madhhii.— Dâmm mean% 
belonging to Dürayyü’, DarayyS is a village in the Gh otah or cul- 
tivaled country around Damascus; this relative adjective is formed 
irregulariy. 


339. AL-FUR.^NÎ 

Abu ’İ-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn Füran al-Faranî was a native of Marw and chief doctor of the 
Shâfites in that city. He was profoundly learned in the dogmas of 
religion and the developments of the law. His master in Jurispru- 
dence was Aba Bakr al-Qafral al-Shashî. He composed works on 
the dogmas of the faith, on the doctrines of his sect, on the points 
of controversy subsisting betvveen his sect and the others, on dialectics, 
and on the different religions and sects. Being then appointed the 
chief of the Shâfite community, he filled the land with disciples. İn 
explaining the doctrines of al-Şhâft‘î, he treatedsome portions of them 
in a manner peculiar to himself and denoting great soundness of 
judgmcnt. On these doctrines he drcw up an instructive treatise, 
entitled al-Jbnnah {the elucidation); and I heard one of the learned 
say that when the İmam al-Haramayn was a boy, he went to al- 
Fûrani’s lessons; but, on account of his youth, his remarks and 
observations did not receive from his master the attention which 
ı.ıey descrved; from liıat time he always preserved a feeling of 
rancour against al-Faranî, and it was he whom he had in view 
each time he says in his Nihâyat al-Matlab: A certain author says 
so and so, but is mistaken, which words he always follovvs up by an 
attack. Al-Faranî died at Marw, in the month of Ramadan, 
A.H. 461 (June-July. A.C. 1069) at the age of 73 years. The hafız 
‘Abd al-Ghafir al-FArist mentions him in Siyâg, or continuation of 

*Thc editör of Cairo editionon the authority of Yâqni places his deaıh 
in A.H. 235 (A.C. 849-.SO).—Ed. 
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{al-Hukim Ibn al-Bayyi's) History of Naysapar .—“Farnni is a rela- 
tive adjective formed Trom Fuıan, the name of his grcat-grandfather.” 
Such is tlıe observalion made by al-Sam‘an!. 


340. ABU S\‘D AL-MUT\WALLr 

Ab Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Ralıman the son of Muhammad (vvhosc rcal 
name was Mamfin), the son of ‘Ali (or of İbrahim it is said), 
and surnamed al-Mufawalli, was a doctor of the scct of al-Shafi‘i 
and a nativc of Naysapnr. To his great Icarning he United a 
profound spiril of piety; ihc rcctitudc of his conduct was 
not more admired than the scrupulous çare with 
vvhich he invcsligatcd legal qucstions; and in dogmatic 
iheology, jurispruocnce and controversy hc displayed abilitics of 
the highest ordcr. On the death of the şlıayf^ Aba lshaq al- 
Şhîrazl, he was appointcd profcssor in the Nizamiyych College at 
Baghdâd; but lowards the close of the ycar 476 (A.C. 1084), he 
was superseded by Abo Naşr Ibn al-.Şabbâih, the author of the 
Şhrtmil, who thus filled that post a second time' but was again 
removed from it in the following year, wııen Aba Sa‘d al-Muta- 
walll was reinstatcd and continued to hold it tili his death. 

” [ In the supplement to Aba Ishâq al-Shirâzı’s Tabaqc(i, or 
Classification of the Jurisconsulls, which was written by Aba 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik aUMamadâni, this 
author says : “Ahmad Ibn Salamah the muhtasib * related 
to me as follows : when Abu Sa‘d al-Mutawalli took his seat 
as professor, on the death of our shaykh, (mcaning Aba Ishaq 
al-Şhirazi), the jurisconsulls disapprovcd of his sitting in the 
place vvhich had been occupied by their former doctor, and wishcd 
that hc had given a mark of dcfcrence to his prcdccessor by sitting 
losvcr. Their feclings on the subject did not cscape the pcnetration 
of Abu Sa‘d, and he said to them: ‘Know that, during the course 
of my life, tvvo events only gavc me pleasure; the first, that I caıne 
from bcyond the Oxus and cntered Saraldjs in garments much 
used and not such as are worn by pcrsons of learning: l then wcnt 

I Sce No. 5 and the life of Ibn al-Şabbâ^._h. 

■i Sec No. 150, note on Muhtasib. 

• [1 From ‘In’ to ‘cnjoy’ on p. 120 is not inciudud in the uutograph.—Ed. 
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to the confcrence held by Abu ’l-Harith İbn Abi ’I-Fadi al-Sarakhsi 
and sat down behtnd his pupils: thcy then discussed a question, 
and I spoke uponitand made objections; vvlıen it came to my turn 
to speak again, Abu ’l-Hârith bid me to come forvvard and 1 obeyed; 
I again spoke in my turn, and he told me to draw nearer, tili at 
lası he called me to him and seated me by his side; he then stood 
up \vilh me and admitted me into the number of his disciples. On 
Ihis occasion l was overpovvcred with joy. The second circumstance 
vvhich gavc me pleasure was, ‘to be judged worthy of succceding 
our şhaykjı Aba lslıaq, which is the greatest delight and favour 
I could ever hope to enjoy. 

A number of eminent jurisconsults finished their sludies under 
him; he himself had studied the law at Marvv under Abu’1-Qasim 
‘Abd al-Ralıman al-Fâram (No. 339), at Marw al-Rad under the 
Qat\î Husayn, and at Bukhaıa under Aba Sahi Ahmad İbn ‘Ali 
’l-Abîv/ardi He learned also the Traditions, and composed a 
work on jurisprudence, entitled Talimmal al-Ibânah, intended to form 
the completion of his master al-Farani’s treatise, the Ihânalt, but 
he did not live to finish it. It only went as far as the chapter on 
punishmcnts, but was terminated aftervvards by the joint labours 
of soıne doctors, one of whom, Abu ’l-Futah As‘ad al-‘ljlî has been 
already noticed (No. 87). They did not, hovvever, follovv the plan 
nor altain the objcct of the original author, who had colleeted into 
that treatise legal questions of the rarest occurrence, and extraordi- 
nary cases, scarcely ever to be found in any other book. Al-Muta- 
\valli composed also a short but very instruetive treatise on the dıvi- 
sion of inheritances, and he drew up a system of controversy con- 
taining the indication of the different manners in which questions 
may be discussed. Another of his works is a short treatise on the 
dogmas of Müslim faith. Ali his writings are highly instruetive. 
He was born at Naysupür, A.H. 426 (A.C. 1034-5), some say A.H. 
427; he died at Bajhdtd on the e''e of Friday, the 18 of Shawwâl, 
A.H. 478 (February, A.C. 1086)' and was interred in the cemetery 
at the Abrez Gate.—1 do not know for what reason he received the 
surname of al-Mııta\vallî, neither does al-Sam‘an'ı mention it. 

1 Abû Suhl Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Abiwardi wasa doctor of the Şha‘fite 
scel. but llttic else is kno»/n of him than what is here indi^ated by ibn 
KhallikSn, The authnr ofthe Tuboi^â.'rt/-.')7ı places his dcath by con- 
jceture, bctween A.İI. 460 and 4S0. “ 

■6 February—Kd. 
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341. FAKHR AL-DÎN IBN ‘AS.^İKIR 
THE JURISCONSULT 

Aba Manşnr ‘Abd al-Ralıman İbn Muhammad İbn al-Hasaiı 
Ibn Hibat Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Husayn al-Dimişhql (native 
of Damascus), surnamcd Falihr al-Din (ghry of the faiıh), and gene- 
rally known by the appellation of İbn ‘Asakir al-Faqîh {the Juris- 
consult), was a doctor of the sect of al-Şhâfi‘i and the most eminent 
person of that age for his learning and piety. He studied juris- 
prudence under Qutb al-Din Abu ’l*Ma‘all Mas'nd al-Naysapari 
(a şhay^ whose life will be found in this work), and dcrived great 
profit from his tuition during the period in which he lived with him 
as a pupil. He then married the daughter of his master, and, con- 
hding in his own abilities, he professcd for some time at Jerusalcm 
and Damascus. Many of those who attendcd his Icssons and com- 
pleted their studies under him rose to distinction as imsms of great 
talent. The legal opinions which he gave as a mufli were held in 
high esteem for their correctness. He was brother’s son to the hnfi-^ 
Abu ’1-Qasim ‘Alî Ibn ‘Asakir, author of the history of Damascus. 
This family produced a number of men eminent for their learning and 
for the exalted posts which they filled. Falihr al-Din was born, 
to the best of my opinion, A.H. 550 (A.C. 1155-6), and a note in 
his own handwriting States that his birth took place in that year 
He died at Damascus on Wednesday, the lOth of Rajab, A.H. 620 
(August, A.C. 1123)’’. I have visited his tomb, which is situated in 
the Cemetery of the Süfîs, outside Damascus. 


342. ABU ’L-QASIM AL-ZAJJÂJI 

Abu ’1-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Ishaq al-Zajjajî was an 
inhabitant of Bajhdad from his early youth, but by his birth he 
belonged to Nahâwand, which was also the native place of his farnily. 
He was a master of the highest authority in the science of grammar. 


1 İt may be perceivcd that this last passage was udded subsequently. İn 
the auiograph, it is wriıten in the margin. 

•9 August—Ed. 
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on vvhich subjcct he wrote his Kimb al-Jumal al-Kubrs {the greater 
colleclion), which is an instructive work, but extended to tooTgreat 
Icngth by the number of examples. He learned grammar from 
Muhammad İbn al-‘Abbas al-Yazîdî, Ab^j Bakr Ibn Durayd, and 
Aba Bakr İbn al-AnbarT; he had been also the private pupil of 
Abı Ishaq Ibrah'm Ibn al-Sarî al-Zajjaj {see his life. No. 12) and 
from this circurnstance he obtained the surname of al-ZaJjSii. 
Great numbers profited by his tuition and finished their studies under 
him at Damascus, vvhere he had fixed his residence. His death took 
place in that city, in the month of Rajab, A.H. 337 (January, A.C. 
949); some say, but erroneously, in A.H. 339, or in Ramadan, A.H. 
340. It has been stated also that he died at Tiberias. (/ have since 
discoverecİ that) he left Damascus in company with Ibn al-Harith, 
the administrator of the estates belonging to the liçhşhide family', 
and {that) he died at Tiberias. His work, the Jurnal, is most in- 
slructive, and none ever studicd it without deriving great profil from 
the Information it conveys. It is said that he composed it at Makkah, 
and that on finishing each chapter, he went seven times round the 
Ka'bah, praying the Almighty to pardon his sins and render his book 
useful to those who read it. 


343. IBN YUNUS THE HISTORIAN 

Aba Sa‘!d ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi *1-Hasan* Ahmad Ibn 
Abı Masa Yunus Ibn ‘Abd al-A‘Ia Ibn Mûsa İbn Maysarah Ibn 
Uafs Ibn Hayyan-j- al-ŞadafI was a nalive of Egypt, a traditionist and 
an historian. The Information whıch he had acquired respecting 
eminent men, his acquaintance with the vvorks in which their history 
was set forth, and the correctness of the facts vvhich he adduces from 
pcrsonal knovvledge, entitle him to the highest confidence. He 


I The tkhşhide prince AnyOr was ıhen reigning in Egypt under the tutor- 
ship of the celebratcd Kâfür. He held hii authority över that co jniry and Syria 
by right of an act of confirmation issucd by the Khalif of Bagh Jâd, al-R di.— 
(See the life of KSfOr). 

* The editör of Cairo edition gives Abi’l-Husayn.—Ed. 
t The editör of Cairo edition gives Habbân— Ed. 
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composed t\vo Egyplians histories,—the greater, ccntaining the lives ji 

of natives of that country: and the less.giving an account of the most 
remarkable foreigners by whonı it was visited. These works d is- ! 

play no inferior talent, and have been continued, on the same plan, 
by Abu ’1-Qâsim Yahya Ibn ‘Alî al-Hadraml. > Abo Sa‘Id was a 
grandson of Yûnus Ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la, one of al-Şhâfi‘i’s most dis- 
tinguished disciplcs and a transmitter of that imâm’s modern sayings’^ 
we shall give his life in this work. Ibn Yonus died on Sunday, 
the 26 of the İPttcr JumadS, A.H. 347 (September, A.C. 958) the 
funeral prayers were said över hiın the next day by Abu ’1-Qâsim 
Ibn Hajjâj and the following elegy was composed on his death by 
the grammarian and prosodisî Abn ‘îsa ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn 
Isma‘il Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn SulaymSn al-Khawlanî al-Kha shsh ab. 
who was a native of Egypt: 

“By thy books and thy lessons thou hastspread learning through- 
out the vvorld ^ and after a happy life thou art become one of the 
lamented. And we, Abn Sa‘îd! shall not relax our dutiful efforts, 
tili thy works, confirming and correcting {the statements of historians), 
have obtained a wide renovvn. In writing history, thy ardour did 
not cease, tili thy name appeared to us, enregistered in its annals. 

I have inscribed this fatal date on my mind and written it in my 
pages, that he may know it who records my death, if it happen that 
I leave a friend to regrct m.e *. Thou hast displayed a Stan¬ 
dard to make known the fame of those who dwell in Egypt, and 


1 According to Hâjji Khalirah. Flucgd’s edition, Vol. II, page 14S, Abu 
’I-Q'sim Yahyl İbn ‘Âlî al-Hadraml, surnatncd al-Ta^ân, died A.H. 
416 (A.C 1025-6). In the same page, line 7, is a double efror, as instead 
of Ibn Yûsvf ‘Abd al-Rahm'dn /bn Ahmad Sii/t we must read Ibn Yürıüs 
‘Abd-al-Rahmân Ibn Ahrriad Şadifi-, if being, in fact, the same petson whose 
life is here 'given by Ibn Khal’llfcan. 

2 Scc No. 149, note on uncUnt sayings. 

3 In the autograoh manuscript, Vwo different readings are given of this 

first hemistich ; that of the text runs thus: toyij j . 

“ Thou hast spread thy learning abroad, east and west," the other insened 
in the margin, runs as follows : , “Thou hast 

made thy Icnow1edge clear to others by thy written works’and rendered 
it accessable by thy expIanations.” The reading which I follou'ed is given 
by al-Yâfi‘i in his Annals. 

t For the autograpb has if the latter reading be adopted, 

the translation of the verse should run thus: “That he may lcnow it who 
records my death, if indeed I be deemed, worthy of notice. ’* 

• 12 September—Ed- 
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hast set it upon the basis of their merit Thou hast revealed 
their glory, (/o subsisı) among mankind as long as the voice of the 
turtle-dove is heard * resounding in the groves. Thou hast pointed 
out their brilliant genius; thou hast selcctcd the eminent’ men 
whose talenis attract investigation. Thou hast sprcad the fame of 
the illustrious dcad, and they stili live in the noticcs wherein thou 
tracest their descent; mentioned thus, they scem not to have died. 
Noble qualities oblige lo noble dccds: and in Ihee, O‘Abd al-Rah- 
man! these quaiilies wcre firmly implanted. Thou art now hidden 
fronı our eyes; and let the world produce the greatest man it may, 
he too must disappear. Such are death’s doings; he never spares 
him who is eherished by his friends.” 

Şada /i means belongiiıg lo the tribe of al-Şadif, the son of Sahi, 
a great branch of the tribe of Himyar, which seıtled in Egypt. This 
relative adjective is pronounced with an a in the second syllablc, 
although the word from which it is derived has that syllable with 
an /; it is thus also with Namari, derived from Namirah and such is 
indeed the general rule (whcn the primitivc has an i in the second- 
syllablc). [It must hovvever be remarked that al-Sadif \% sometimes 
pronounced oZ-Sor/o/.]—Aba ‘Isa ‘Abd al-Ral’.man, author of the 
verses just given, died in the month of Safar, A.H. 366 (October, 
A.C. 976). 


344. IBN AL-ANBÂRI THE GRAMMARIAN 

Abu ’l-Barakat ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi 'l-Wafâ Muhammad 
İbn ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Abl Sa‘id al-Antari the grammarian, sur- 
named Kamal al-Din {perfeetion of religion), was one of the most 
distinguished masters in the Science he professed. From his early 
youth tili the time of his death he resided at Bajrhdad, where he 


t In thi» verse Ibn ^thalIikSn wriles JUjJ ; the verse ıhen signihes : 
.Thoıı hası dispîayed a Standard to honour the merit of tbose whü dweil 
ın Egypt, (a stumtarıi) firmly set up ’’ 

2 For the autograph has cjjuy. , The meaning is then ; “As 

long as the cooing of the turtle-dove resoun^s in the groves". 

Here the autogıaph has for ı_»io the sense is the same. 
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studied, at \.h.eNizâmiyah colIcge.Thesystem of Jurisprudence peculiar 
to theŞhsfite bcct, and gave lessons in grammar. He learned philo- 
logy from Aba Manşnr (Mawhnh) Ibn al-JawalîqT and had lived as a 
privatc pupil vvith the şhar ] f Abu ’1-Sa‘âdal Hibat Allah Ibn al-Sha- 
jari,' under whose tuition he made great progress and attained a 
profound knowledge of philology. His own lessons vvere attended 
by great numbers who afterwards became conspicuous for Iheir 
learning and vvith some of whom I was acquainted. He is the author 
of a grammatical work, easy to be undcrstood and highly instructive, 
entiticd Asrar al-'Arabiyah (secrets of the Arabic Ianguage)\ he com- 
posed also another treatise on the same subject, bearing the title of 
al-Mizan (the balance). In a third work, which though short, is 
comprehensive, he gives a chronological list (Tabat/Si) of the literary 
men, both ancient and modern. Ali his produetions are replete 
vvith Information, and his personal instruetions vvere, by Divine 
favour, so highly successful that none ever received them vvithout 
rising to distinetion, Tovvards the close of his life, he renounced 
the vvorld and vvorldly society, and shut himself up in his chamber 
that he might pass his time in study and prayer; thus holding to the 
last a most praiscvvorthy conduet. His birth took place in the 
month of the latter Rabi‘ A.H. 513 (July-August, A.C. 1119), and 
his death on the eve of Friday, the 9th ofŞha‘ban, A.H. 577 (Decem- 
ber, A.C. 1181),* at Baghdad. He vvas interred at the Abrez Cate, 
in the mausoleum ereeted över the grave of Aba Ishaq al-Shırazi.— 
Anbüri means belonging to al-AnbSr, vvhich is a tovvn of great anti- 
quity situated on the Euphrates, at the distance of ten parasangs 
from Baghdâd. It vvas so called because the Kisrâ (or Persian king) 
had established granaries (anabir) there. Anabir is the ptural of 
anbar, vvhich is itself the plural of Nibr. 


345. ABU ’L-FARAJ IBN AL-JAWZÎ 

The hafiz Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Javvz7, surnamed Jamâl al-Dın (the 
beauty of religion) a celebrated preacher, a doctor of the sect of 


I The life of Ibn al-jawâliq i and Ibn al-ŞhaJati are given in this work. 
*18 December—Ed. 
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İbn Hanbal and a native of Baghdâd, was a. member of the tribe of 
Taym, a branch of that of Ouravsh. and a descendant of the lihalif 
Aba Bakr; he therefore bore the appcllations of al-Quraşhî, al- 
Taymî, and al-Bakrî. His genealogy is traccd tıp as follows: Aba 
’l-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahmân İbn Abi ‘1-Hasan ‘Alî İbn Muhammad İbn 
‘Alı İbn ‘Ubayd Allah İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn Hummada İbn Alımad 
İbn Muhammad İbn Ja‘far al-Jawzî İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Qasim 
İbn al-Nadr İbn al-Qasim İbn Muhammad İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn 
‘Abd al-Rahman İbn al-Qasim İbn Muahmmad İbn Abî Bakr al- 
Şiddlq; the rest of the ancestry is well known’. İbn al-Ja\vzl 
was the most learned man of his time, the ablest tradit^onist and the 
first preacher of that cpoch. He composed works on a variely of 
subjects, and oneof them, IheZnd al-Mastrfi-Um al-Tafsir{provisions 
for the journey, being a trealise on the Science of Çur’ânic interprela- 
tion), forms four volumcs and contains many novel facts and 
observations. He wroîe also numerous trealises on the Traditions, 
and a great historical work, entitled al-Mun!azim (the regularly 
arranged). Another of his productions the Ma^.luüt (forgeries), 
in four volumes, contains ali the false traditions relative to Muham¬ 
mad. He composed also the Talgih Fuhnm (Ahi) al-Athar (fruc- 
tificati''n of the intellect, for the use of those who are engaged in 
historical researches-), v/hich is drawn up on the plan of İbn 
Qutaybah’s kitâb al-Ma'arif* Wc shall close this list by merely 
stating that his works are too numerous to be counted. The quantity 
of sheets which he wrote with his own hand was vcry great, but 
peoplc exaggerate when they say that on summing up the number 
of kurrâsahs^ writtcn by him and taking into account the length of 
his life, if the former be divided by the latter, it will give nine kur~ 
râsahs a-day; but this is a result so extraordinary, that it can hardly 


'-The ^alir Aba B.akr ‘Abd Allah was the son of AbO Quhf fah ‘Uthman 
İbn ‘Amir ibn ‘Amr İbn Ka‘b İbn Sa‘d İbn Taym İbn Mıirrah ibn K.a‘b 
İbn Luwayyi ibn Ghaliblbn Fihr Çuraysh.—(See Koscçartcn's Taban, tom. 
11, page 145). ~ “ 

î Copics of the first volüme of this work are not rare. İt contains a short 
account of Muhammad and his Principal Coıııpaııions, lists of the other com- 
panıons, of the Tâbi'is, and of the early Traditionists, ete. 

ît® kurrâsah gencrally contains tvvcnty pages. Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkısh books are composed of kunasahs in the same manner as Europcan books 
are composed of sheets. 

„ * P’e editör of Cairo edition adds Iuqat ai-Manâfi' to the 

lıst—Ed. ^ 
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be admitted by any reasonable man. It is related also that the 
parings of the recd-pens with which he wrote the Traditions were 
gathercd up and formed a large heap; these, in pursuance to his 
last orders, were employed to heat the water for washing his corpse, 
and there was even more than enough for the purpose. He com- 
posed some pretty verses, and the following, in which he âddresses 
the people of Ba^dâd, were repeated to me by a person of talent: 

“There are people in Trâq for whom I feel no friendship, but 
my excuse is this: their hearts are formed of churlishness: They 
listen with admiration to the words of a stranger, but those cf their 
own townsmen attract no attention. If a neighbour profited by the 
water which flows from the roofs of their houses, they would turn the 
spout in another direetion. And when reproached, their excuse is: 
That the voice of the songstress has no charms for the tribe to which 
she belongs'.” 

The quantity of verses which he composed is very great. At the 
assemblies which met to hear him preach, he had occasionally to 
answer questions addressed to him, and this he did with great readi- 
ness of wit. it is related that on a dispute between the Sunnites and 
Şhî'ites of Ba^hdad about the relative merits of Ab.t Bakr and ‘Alî, 
both parties agreed to abide by the opinion of the shay’th Abu 7- 
Faraj: they in consequence deputed a person who questioned him on 
the subject when he was scated in the preacher’s chair. The reply 
which he madc bears in Arabic two diflferent meanings; the first, 
that the best of them was he whose daughter was married to the 
other man; and the second that the best of them was he who had 
married the daughter of the other man*. He then withdrew promptly 
lest he should be questioned farther, and the Sunnites said: “He 
mcans Aba Bakr, because his daughter ‘A’işhah was married to the 
Prophet.”—“Nay,” said the Şhî’ites, “he means ‘Alî, because Fati- 
mah the Prophet’s daughter, was married to him.” The answer was 
certainly very clever, had it even been the result of long reflexion and 
deep consideration, it would have been admirable, but coming as 


1 Conscqucntly a stranger would amuse them better, In the printed text 

are two typograpliiral faulıs, for and for jU. . 

2 Tt is impossible to turn an English phrase so as to convey the double 
meaning which the originai Arabic here involves. 
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İt did, without any previous preparation, it was stili more so. İt 
would be too long to enumerate the particıılar circumstances in 
which his character and talents appeared to great advantage. His 
birth is placed by approximation in A.H. 508 (A.C. 1114-5); but 
some accounts refer it to the year 510; he died at Baghdâd on the 
eve of Friday, the 12 of Ramadan, A.H. 597 (A.C. June, 1201),* 
and was interred at the gate of Harb. His father’s death took place 
in 514 (A.C. 1120-1).— Jawzi means belonging to the port of al-Ja\vz, 
which is a well-known place.* 


346. AL-SUHAYLI 

Abu ’1-Qâs'm, surnamed also Aba Zayd, ‘Abd al-Rahmân al- 
^aUı'aml al-Suhayll was the son of the f^atib, ot preacher. Aba 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, the son of the ^atib Abo ‘Umar Ahmad, 
the son of Abu ’l-Hasan Aşbagh, the son of Husayn, the son of 
Sa‘dfm, the son of Ridwân, the son of Futah, who was the first of the 
family who came into Spain: “Such,” says Ibn Dihyah, “is his 
genealogy as I took it down from his own lips.” This is the cele- 
brated imâm who composed the commentary on {Ibn Hişhnm's 
Sirat al-RasnI, or Life of the Prophet, entitled at-Rawd al-Unuf (the 
gardens of delight)^. In another work, the Kitab al-Ta‘rifwaU~ 
I 'Ism {book of Information and indîcations), he has elucidated the pro- 
per names of doubtful pronunciation {or derivation), contained in 
the Qur'ân. He wrote also the Nata'ij al-Fikr {offspring of 
reflexion)^-, a treatise on the appearance of the Divinity or of the 
Prophet in dreams; another, entitled al-Sirr {the mystery), in which 
he examines why al-Dajjâl (or Antichrist) is to be blind of one eye, 
'./ith many other instructive disquisitions. The following piece of 


' The author of the Marâşid notices a region called the river of aI-Jaw 2 , 
situatcd bctween Aleppo and al-Birah and containing a great number of villages 
and gardens; but the port of al-Jawz was probably ıhc name of a wharf on the 
banks of the Tigris, in or near BaShdâd. 

2 Literally: The unblemishedgardens; that is; garden which have never been 
profaned by the visll of any monat. 

it appears from Hâjji İÇhalîfah that this is a treatise on grammar 
• 15 June—Ed, 
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verse is given by Ibn Dihyah, to whom al-Suhaylî recited it with 
this remark: "I and every person who repeated it, when asking 
a favour from Almighty God, obtained the fulfilment of thcir desire”: 

“O Thou who knowest the secret thoughts of man! Thou 
art his ready support when misfortune befals him. O Thou in 
whom the afflicted place their hopes of deliverance! Thou to 
whom they addrcss their complaints and fly for refuge! Thou, 
the treasures of whose bounty are produced by a sole word of thine 
— Be\ grant my prayer, for with Thee is ali good. My only mediator 
with Thee is my povcrty, and that is yet morc oppressive. joined as 
il is to the necd in which I stand of Thy assistance. My only re- 
source is novv to knock at Thy door; and if 1 am repulsed, at what 
door shall 1 knock? O Thou whom I implore and whose name 
I invokc, if Thy bounty be withheld from me, Thy needy creature, 
yet let not Thy glory plunge a sinner into despair; for Thy grace is 
abundant and Thy bounties are immense,” 

He composed a great deal of poetry, and as for his other works, 
they are replete with Information. He continued in his native 
place, leading a life of purity and subsisting on very slender means, 
tiU the sovereign of Morocco ( Ya'^cjnb al-Manşnr) heard of his merit 
and invited him to that city. On his arrival, he met with a most 
favourable reception from the prince and was treated with the 
greatcst kindness tili his death, which occurred about three years 
afterwards. He was born at Mâlaqah, A.H. 508 (A.C. 1114-5), and 
he died at the city of Morocco on Thursday, the 26 of Sha‘bân. 
A.H. 581 (Novembcr, A.C. 1185)*; he was interred the same day 
at the hour of the afternoon prayer. Al-Suhayli vvasdeprived of the 
use of his sight.— Khath'ami means belonging to Khath'am Ibn 
Anmâr, a great tribe so called, but other derivations are given of this 
adjective,— Suhayh means belonging to Suhayi, a village near Mâlaqah 
which received this name, because the only spot in ali Spuin from 
which the star Suhayi {Canopus) could be seen was on the summit 
of a mountain at the foot of which this place was s\Xualed.—Mnlagah 
is a great city is Spain; aI-Sam‘ânî pronounces it Maligah, but 
erroneousiy. 


2) Novembcr—Ed. 
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347. ABU MÜSLİM AL-KHURÂSANÎ 


Aba Müslim ‘Abd al-Rahman the son of Müslim, some say of 
‘Uthman, al-Kliurasani. was the Champion and assertor of the 
rights of the Abbasides to the Khalifate. According to some 
accounts, his name was Ibrâh'm the son of ‘Uyuman Ibıı Yasar 
İbn Shadûs ' Ibn Jadern, a descendant of Buzurjm hr İbn Bakhti- 
gan the Persian * but he changed it to ‘Abd al-Rahman at the 
dcsire of İbrâlvm the imâm İbn Muhammad İbn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who said to him: 
“Change thy name or else our enterprise will not succeed.”—God 
knovvs if this be true.—His father belonged to a village called Sanjird 
situated in the canton (jvstâq) of Farid n but some say that he 
was a nalive of Makh'van, a village three parasangs from Marv/. 
This village and some other were his own property, and from time 
to time he exported cattie to Küfah. He then contracied to iarm 
the revenue of Farldîn, but at one period, in conEequence of his 
inability to keep his engagements, the government agent sent a 
person to bring him before the court of administration. He pos- 
sessed at that time a slave girl called WaşbTqah, \vhom he had pur- 
ehased at Küfah and confided to the çare of Adilin İbn Bundâd 
İbn \Vastijan;^* her, then pregnant, he took with him, and, to 
avoid meeting the officers empowercd to make him pay in the 
amount of his yearly rent, he proceeded tovvards AdharbTian. On 
his \vay, he passed through the canton of Fâtiq, when he met 'îsa 
Ibn Ma‘qil Ibn ‘Umayr, the brolher of Idr's Ibn Ma‘qil who 
was grandfather to Aba Dulaf al-‘Ijlî. He stopped with ‘Isâ for 
some days, and had there a dream in \vhich it seemcd to him that 
a fire proceeded from his loins and then mounîed to the sky, whence 
it illuminatcd the earth as far as the horizon, after v'hich it fell in 
an eastern direetion. Hc told his dreams to ‘Isâ İbn Ma‘qil who 
replicd; “I have r.o doubt but that she will bear a boy.” On quitting 
his hoşt he v/ent to Adharbîjan where he died, and his slave brought 
forth Abü Müslim who passed hishrst years at the houseof‘Isa. 


1 The autograph has 

• the Mlcbrated Wazir of Anu3h;rw?n. Sec D'Hcıbclot’s Bib 

oııent. Buzurgc Mıhjr. — 

3 This word is wri'.ten in the autograph with a point on the;. 

3 The autogıaph has jUz,j . 

The editör of Cairo edition gives jU__> fyasihön.—BA 
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Wheia grovvn a boy Aba Müslim went to the same school with ‘Isâ’s 
son, and on finishing his studies there, he attracted general attention 
by the learning and intelligence which he displayed at so carly an age. 
Soon after, ‘Isa Ibn Ma‘qil and his brother Idrls* (grandfather of 
Aba Dulaf) allovved their arrears with the State to run up so high 
that they avoided going to the reccivers of the revenue at Ispahan, 
and the 'âmil * of that place madc the circumstance known to 
Khalid Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasrî, the govcrnor of Arabian and Per- 
sian ‘Iraq. KLalicI, who 'was then at Kafah, had them arrcsted and 
brought belere him after which he cast them into prison, where 
tlıcy found (a relation of theirs) ‘Âsim Ibn Yûnus al-‘Ijli, confined 
for some misdeed. Previously to this, ‘Isa had sent Abu Müslim to 
bring him the erops from the territory of a certain village in the 
canton of Fatiq. On his way back, Aba Müslim received the 
Information of his patron’s imprisonment, on which he sold ali 
the corn he was bringing with him and took the price thereof to 
‘ÎS5 who immediately sent him to lodgc in his own palace, in the 
quarter of the city inhabited by the people of the ‘Ijlite tribe. He 
then made frequent visits to ‘/sa and his brother Idrîs in their pri¬ 
son, and it happened that a number of nagıbs (lieuienants) in the 
service of Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbas 
Ibn al-Muttalib, who had just arrived at Kofah in company with 
some natives of Khurasan. devoted partisans of the Abbasides, and 
who went to the prison with the intention of paying their respects 
to. the ‘Ijlite prisoners, found Aba Müslim with them. His intel¬ 
ligence and knovvledge, his elegant language and his learning struck 
them with admiration, nor were his own feelings less biassed in their 
favour. Their intentions then became known to him, and he 
learned that they were missionaries in the service of the Abbaside 
family. Towards the same time, ‘Isa and îdrTs effeeted their escape 
from prison, and Aba Müslim left the quarter where the ‘Ijlitcs 
residcd, and joined these naq\bs, with whom he some time after- 
wards proceeded to Makkah. On arriving there, they went to 
İbrahim the son of Muhammad the Abbaside, who had succeeded 
to the imâmate on the death of his father; and they presented him 


1 See no. 184, note on ‘Smil. 

•'Grandfather of Abu Dulaf’, omitted by de Slane.— Ed. 
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with twenty thousand pieces of gold and tvvo hundred Ihousand 
pieces of silver. (Of this Ibrâhîm we shall speak again in the life 
of his father.) They then introduced Aba Müslim, and İbrahim, 
struck with his language, intciligcnce, and instruction, said to them: 
“This youlh will be a calamity to crush the foe. ■ ” From that 
moment, Abj Müslim remained in İbrâhîm’s service, accompany- 
ing hira in his travels, and staying with him wherever he took up his 
residence. After sorae time the nagıbs callcd openly on the people 
to espouse the cause of the imâm, and they asked Tbrah m for a 
man capable of directing the proceedings of their party in Khurasan. 
His reply was: “1 have put this İşpahanite to the test, and know 
his interior as well as his exterior; he is the whole rock of the earth 
{and will crush ali before him)." He then called him in, and having 
appointed him to the direction of affairs, he dispatched him to 
KLurasan. Such was the commencement of Abn Muslim's public 
career. Previously to this, İbrahim had commissioned Sulaymân 
Ibn Kath'r al-Harrani to proceed to ^.urasan and make an appeal 
in favour of the People of the House. * On sending Aba Müslim 
thither, he directed his partisans in that province to obey him as their 
chief, and at the same time he ordered Aba Müslim to obey Sulay- 
man bn Kathlr; Ab.ı Müslim then became the envoy who kept 
up the Communications between Suiayman and the imam İbrahim. 
—The khalif al-Mamun önce said, on hearing Aba Muslim’s name 
mentioned: “The greatest princes of the earth were three in num-, 
ber, and each of them caused an empire to pass from one dynasty 
to another; I mean Alexander, Ardaşhlr’ and. Aba Müslim the 
Khurâsanite.” [During < a number of years. Aba Müslim conti- 
nued his appeals to the people in favour of a person belonging to 


> Lıtcrally: “This is a calamity of the calatnities;" a common eKpression 
used ın speahing of mighty men and heroes. 

e The People of ıhe House, that is, the members of the family of Mu am- 
mad. The partisans of'Ali naturally supposcd that it was his descendants who 
"f w jotned in the conspiracy. But as al-‘Abbas was an uncle 

j ‘Abbasides pretended that they aiso were People of ıhe House, 

and they thus usurped the throne. İt was prccisely the eouivocatncss of the 
term vvhıch ınduccd the ‘Abbasides to employ it. 

Ardajhir overthrcw the Ashkânian dynasty and founded that of the 
S,.s.-nıdcs. — 

passagc is translated from the text of the autograph 
** written on the margin of the page. İt exi$ts also in one of 
the MbS. of the Bıb. du Roi, but as I had somc doubts of its authenticity, 
I suppresscd it. The original text shall be given with the supplcmentary notes 
and corrections tsivich are to aetompany the Arabic edition. 
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the family of Haşhimand performed in ^urasan and the 
neighbouring places those deeds which are too well known to re- 
quire relation here Marwan Ibn Mubammad {the last of the 
Umayyides) employed every artifice to discover the true nature of 
these proceedings and the real person for whom Abo Müslim was 
making such exertions; and he found at length that this person was 
Ibrah m, the imâm, who was then residing with his brothers and 
relatives at al-Humaymah, a place of which we shall speak again in 
the life of ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbas. He immediately sent 
to have him arrestcd and brought to Harran; on which Ibrah'm 
delegated his rights and authority to his own brother ‘Abd Allah 
al-Saffab. When he arrivcd at Harran he was kept in confinement 
by Marwan, but after some time the latter had him thrust head fore- 
most into a leathersack containing a quantity of quicklime; the mouth 
of the sack was then tied up and kept closed tili the victim perished. 
This event took place in the month of Şafar, A.H. 132 (September- 
October 749). It is said by some, that he was pul to death in a dif- 
ferent manner, but that which we have mentioned is borne out by 
the general opinion. İbrahim was then fifty-one years of age; he 
was buried someıvhere within the vvall of Harran, and Aba Müslim 
immediately called on the people to support the rights of Abu ’l- 
‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, surnamed al-Saffâh. İt had 
been a rule with the Umayyides to prevent the descendants of the 
Hâşhim from marrying any woman belonging to the tribe of Harith, 
on account of a predicıion which declared that this business ( 0 / the 
‘Abbaside conspiracy) would terminate successfully by the accession 
of a Harithite female's son {Ibn al-Hârilhiyah) to the supreme power. 
When ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was raised to the khalifate, Muham¬ 
mad Ibn ‘Alî went to him and said: “I wish to marry the daughter 
of my maternal uncle, who is of the tribe of Harith Ibn Ka‘b; 
will you give me your permission?”—“Marry whom you like,” 
replied ‘Umar, on which he took to wife Raytah the daughter of 
‘Ubayd Allah, who was the son of ‘Abd Allah al-Midan, the son 


I He thus deceived the Şhi'ites and drcw ıhem över to his paıty, They 
imagined that he incendcd to place a de.scendant of Muhammad on the thronc, 
»hıİst lııs real dcsign Wiis to establish on it a desccndant'of al-'Abbas, Muaam- 
mad's uncle. 'Abh'sand Muhammad were both descended from Hâşİıim, 'who 
was grandfather of the one and grcat-grandfathcr of the other. 

•r The hisiory of Abu Muslim''s prüccedings will be found in Abu ’I-Fcıli, 
Price, al-Makin, ete. 
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of al-Rakkûb, the son of Qatan, the son of Ziyad, the son of al- 
HaritJi İbn Ka‘b. This woman bore him a son who was the al- 
Saffah above mentioned.] * Al-Mada’inî' gives the following 
description of Aba Muslim’s person: “He was low in stature, of 
a tawny complcxion, with handsome fcatures and engaging man- 
ners; his skin \vas clear, his eyes large, his forehead lofty, hisbeard 
ample and bushy, his hair long and his back also, his legs and thighs 
short, and his voice soft; he spoke Arabic and Persiaıı with elegance 
and discoursed agrecably; he could recite many poems and had 
great skill in eonducting public affairs. He was never observed to 
laugh and he never condescended to jest except at proper tımes. 
The gravest events could hardly disturb the sercnity of his coun- 
tenauce; he received news of the ınost important victories without 
expressing the least symptom of joy; linder the greatest reverses of 
fortune he never betrayed the slightest uneasiness; and whcn angercd 
hc never lost his self-command. He abstained from intercourse 
with females, except önce in each year. ‘Such an act,’ said he, ‘is 
a şort of folly, and it is quite enough for a man to be mad önce a 
year.’ With ali this, he was the most jealous of mortals*.” Ab ı Müs¬ 
lim had some brothers, one of whom was Yasar, the grandfather of 
‘Ali İbn Hamzah İbn‘Umarah İbn Hamzah Ibn Yasar al-Ispahani. 
The birth of Abu Müslim took place A.H. 100 (A.C. 718-9) in the 
khalifate of‘Umaribn‘Abd al-‘Azîz, at a village callcd Nâwanah5 
in the canton of Fatiq. The natives of Jay, the quarter of 
Işpahan so called, pretend that he was born in their city. He made 
his first public appearance in Khurâsân at the city of Marw, on 
Friday, the 21, or according to al-KhaOb {al-Baghdâdi), on the 
2 d of Ramadan, A.H. 129 (June, A.C. 747).-i- Naşr İbn Sayyâr 


1 Sce No. 1S3, note on a!-Mada’ini. 

2 Here in tht uutograph MS. are inserted ihesc words: aI J.î j 

ı-jji"- Ji-u. “He was önce asked how hc altaincd to sueh an 
aulhortıy as hc then possessed, lo vvhich he replied: ‘1 never put oiT tili to-morrow 
the business of to-day.’ ” Then follow two passages containing some insignificant 
aneedotes from al-ZamaklıShari's Kabı ‘al-Abrjr, thay are not in İbn Khalli- 
kün's hand, but in that of the person who in'.crıecl in the life of Sayf al-İsISm 
Tufihtik'n, a passage from a supposed author, ‘İzz al-D n İbn ‘Asa.kir. This 
person’s additions "do not sccm to merit great conlidencc. 

3 The autograph has and the MarSşid AljU as in the printed test. 

•[İThis passagc is omitted by the editör of Cairo edition but it is 
included in Tehcran edition.—Ed. 

t9 June, the 1 ttcrdalc appe..rs to be correct bccausc Friday fell on that 
date—Ed. 
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al-LayUıî, vvho was tlıen govcrnor of Kiaırâsğiı for Marwjn Ibıı 
Muhammad, tli5 last of tho Umayyides {and who discovered u'liat 
was passing), tlıen wiotc ihc following line to tlıc khalif: 

“I sec here a young horse who will ncvcr be broken in, if önce 
hc casts his fırst tceth; hastcn then, bcfore lıc gcls his sccond tceth.” 

To this, Marwan madc no rcply, bcing then engagcd in qııcH- 
ing some insurrections which had broken out in Mesopotamia and 
other provinces [one of which \vas hcadcd by al-Da].)ıak İbn 
Qays al-HararI] * Aba Müslim had at that time only fifty followcrs. 
The governor then vvrote to Marvvan a sceond lelter, containing tlıc 
follovving verses [cxtraeled from a long poem composed by a poet 
whom he had in his service, and vvho kept a sehoo! in Klıurasâiı. 
This poet, vvhose name was Aba Maryam ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Isma'il, 
was a member of the tribe of B ıjllalı and a nativc of Kafalı]: 

“I see fire glimmer under the ashes, and it will soon burst out 
in flames. Fire is produced by the friction of \vood, and war has 
its beginning in discourses. Jf men of prudence do not extinguish 
it, human heads and bodies will be its fuel. O that I kncw vvhether 
the sons of Umayyah be avvake or sunk in slecp! İfthey are sleep- 
ing in such times as tlıese, say to them: ‘Arise, the hour is come’.”^ 

The answer to this did not arrive, and Abn Muslim’s povver 
became so great that Nasr had to abandon ^urasan, and was 
retreating to ‘Irâq when hc dicd on the way, near Sawah, a place not 


1 Sec No. 47, note on ballle of Marj Ri'ıib’ 

2 Here the author has anotlıer passagc acldcd in (hc margin. and \vhich is 
found also in some of the other copies. As it is in contradietion wilh what 
prccedcs and what fo!lows, I sııppresscd it in the Ar.ıbic tcxt, but shall give i: 
here in English: “This has some siniilarity with what is related of one of the 
‘Alides, Muhammad İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Husan İbn ‘Ali İbn Aüi 'T-âlib (or his 
brother lbr?him İbn ‘Abd Allâh), vvho, v;hen revolted against Abü Ja'far al- 
Manşür, recited these lines: 

“1 see a fire blazing on tlıc hcighis and liglıling un the country round. TTıe 
sons of al-‘Abb s mind it not bul pass their niglıt in (/i/Ae) r.ce ırily and enjoy- 
ment. They slumbcr as Umayyah did, and like him ıhcy vvili avvaken to avert 
the danger, when it is too late.” 

“Lct us return to otır subject: Ibn Sayyar avvailed Marvv 'n’s ansvver, 
which at Icngth urrived; it ccr.taincd Ihcsc vvoıds: ‘\Vc wcre sleepipg 
whcn wc gavc yon the govornment of Khurâsân; hc that is pıescnt scos vvhat 
the absent does not. Cut off the wart wluch is bcfore you.’ On rcading thc.se 
} words, Naşr said: ‘! (old you ıhat hc coııld be of no assistaıivC’. Hc tlıen 

İQ seroie to h'im sccond (ıhİrd) time”. 
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far from Hamadan. His death took place in the month of the 
first RabA.H. 131 (November, A.C. 748). [ He had governed 

Khurâsan ten years.] On Tuesday the 28 of Mu arram, A.H, 
132 (September, A.C. 749) Abu Müslim attacked and imprisoned 
'AlllbnJuday* İbn'Alî' al-Kirman at Naysapar; he then put him to 
death, and having seated himself in the chair of State, he was 
saluled governor, after which he officiated at the public prayer and 
pronounced the hhutbah, imploring the blessing of God on al- 
Saffâh Abu ’l-‘Abbâs‘Abd Allah İbn Mu'atnmad, the first khalif 
of the family of al-‘Abbâs. Şurasın then submitted to him with- 
out resistance, and the authority of the Umayyides having ceased 
throughout the province, he despatehed an army against Marw n 
Ibn Muhammad. The same year, on the eve of Friday the 13 of 
the latter Rabi* ( 25 November, A.C. 749 ), al-Saffâh, was pro- 
claimed klıalif at K.- fah vvhere he suddenly made his appearance^. 
Other dates are assigned, however, to this event. The Khurs- 
sanites and the other troops were then placed under the orders of 
‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Alî, the uncle of al-Safîah, and they marehed against 
Marvvân who had advaneed as far as the Zâb [the river betvveen 
Mosul and Arbela], and in an engagement which took place 
at Kushâf [a village in that neighbourhood], Marwân’s army was 
defeated. He then retreated to Syria, but being closely pursucd 
by ‘Abd Allah, who followed with ali his forces, he retreated to 
Egypt- [‘Abd Allah haltcd at Damascus, but sent a body of troops 
under the orders of al-Asfar (who is named also Musfar or ‘Amir) 
Ibn lsmâ‘îl al-Jutjanî, in pursuit of the prince.] Marwân then 
arrived at EOflr, a village near al-Fayynm (in Egypt) and was slain 
on the eve of Sunday, the 26 of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 132 
(5 August, A.C. 750); [or, it is said, in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah. 
He fell by the hand of the ‘.Amir abovementioned, who then cut 
ofî his hcad and sent it to al-Saffâh, by whose orders it was carried 
to Aba Müslim, that it might be exposed to public view in the towns 
of ^urâsîn. (When Marvvân was at his last moments) some per- 
son asked him what had reduced him to such a State, and he replied: 
“The littie attention which 1 paid to Naşı Ibn Sayyâr’s letters when 


1 The autograph has in ıhe margin; ^ ^ ^ . 

V He had reınained in concealment for some time, lest the Umayyides shoeld 
put hini to death. See Abu’l-Fida. 

"16 September—Ed. 
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he wrote to me from Khurâsain for assistance.”] The fail of Mar- 
wân is an event well known, and the consequence of it was that al- 
Saffâh took possession of the lihalifate vvithout mecting any furthcr 
resistance. He afterwards treated Aba Müslim with the highest 
honour for his Services and for the talent he displayed in directing 
this important enterprise. From that period the following lines 
were very often repeated aloud by Abn Müslim: 

•'By resolution and secrecy 1 succeeded in an undertaking 
which the sons of Marwân had vainly combined their forces'to resist. 
I never ceased my efforts to work their ruin, whilst they slumbered 
in Syria, heedless of danger. I than struck them with the s.\ords, 
and roused them from a deeper sleep than any had ever slept be- 
fore. When a shepherd fceds his flock in a land haunted by beasts 
of prey, if he yields to sloth and neglects his duty, the lion will 
undertake the tending of the shecp.” 

Al-Saffâh died at al-Anbâr of the small-pox, in the month of 
Dh u ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 136 (May-June, A.C. 754), and his brother Aba 
Ja'far al-Manşar, who was then at Makkah succeeded to the 
lihalifate on Sunday, the 13 of the same month. From that mo¬ 
ment the conduct of Abo Müslim was marked by a number of parti- 
cularities vvhich produced a total change in the khalif’s feelings to- 
wards him and made him resolve his death. During some time he 
hcsitated vvhether to take the advice of his counsellors on this mat- 
ter or follow his own determination, and in this state of mind he 
said one day to Müslim Ibn Qutaybah' : “What do you think 
of the manner in which Abn Müslim is getting on?” To this Müs¬ 
lim made answer; “Were any other god but God in the world, 
heaven and earth would be destroyed (by such a man )."—“]t 
suffices; O Ibn Qutaybah!” replied the khaüf, “you have confided 
your thought to safe ears.” 

’'[Aba Mrslim made a pilgrimage. When he returneci he 
broke journey at Hirah near Knfah. There was a Christian about 

I Abu ‘Abd Allâh Müslim Ibn Qu(aybah Ibn Müslim Ibn ‘Amr Ibn al- 
Husayn a mcmber of the tribe of Bâhilah a native of Klıurâsan, and 

the father of Sa'id Ibn Müslim was govcrnor of Başrah under Yazid Ibn ‘Umar 
Ibn Hubayrah, in the reign of Marwan al-Himâf (the last of the Umayyide 
dynaslyj^n the East). He held again the same post in the reign of Abü Ja'far 
al-Mansur. His conduct as an amir was marked by great prudence and justice. 
His death took place A.H. 149 (A.C. — (Nııjüm) 

• This passage from ‘Abu’ to ‘word place’ on p. 138 is in tl.e aıitograph; 
it has been omittcd by de Slane. The Tcheran edition, hovvever, has incorpo- 
rated it.—Ed. 
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200 years old; he was known for his predictions. Aba Müslim 
admitted him to his presence and keard his words. The Chris- 
tian predicted thai he would be killed, but he would remain safe 
if he stayed in Khurâsân. So Aba Müslim made up his mind to 
return to that place.] 

Ali the efforts of al-Manşâr being then directed to inspire 
Aba Müslim with a false security, he at length succeedcd in drawing 
him to the palace. {Another circumstance contributed to allay Abü 
Muslim's apprehensions:) He used to consulc books of predictions,' 
and he found therein his own history; that he was to destroy a 
dynasty, create a dynasty, and be slain in the land of Ram (Asia 
Minör). Al-Manşor was then at Rüiniyat al-Madn'in 2 , a place founded 
by One of the Persian kings,* and Aba Müslim never suspected that 
he should meet with his death there, as he fancied that it was the 
land of the Greeks which was meant by the oracle. On entering 
into al-Mansar’s presence, he met with a most favourable reception, 
and was then told to retire to his tent; but the khalif only awaited 
a favourable opportunity in order to take him unawares. Aba 
Mushm then rode a number of times to visit al-Mansar, who com- 
menced reproaching him with some pretended misdeeds. At last 
he went to the palace one day, and being informed that the khalif 
was making a general ablution previously to prayers, he sat down 
in the antechamber; but in the mean time, al-Mansur posted some 
persons behind the sofa on which Aba Müslim was to sit, and 
ordered them not to appear tili he, the khalif, clapped his hands; 
on this signal, they were to strike oıT Aba Muslim’s head. Al- 
Mansar then took his seat on the throne, and Aba Müslim being 
inlroduced, he made his salutation, vvhich the khalif returned. 
Al-Man.şür then permitted him to sit do\vn, and having com- 
menced the conversation, he proceeded to reproaches; “Thou 
hast done this,” said he, “and thou hast done that!”—“Why say 
you so to me,” replied Aba Müslim, “after ali my efforts and my 
Services?”—“Son of a prostitutel” exclaimed al-Mansar, “thou 
owest thy success to our own good fortune; had a segress slave been 


1 Kıııub 't'.-fdalâhim. See M. dc Sacys Chrcstomathie, tom. 11. p. 298. 
f Scc at the end'of this artide. . . rr a 

• Although Kisrâ is a common appellatina yet when it ıs not qualıtıca 
it refers to Kisri AnOşhirıvân.—Ed. 
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İn thy place, she had done as much as thee! Was it not thou 
who in vvriting to me, didst place thy name before mine? Was it 
not thou who wrotest to obtain in marriage my aunt ’Asiyah, pre- 
tending indeed, that thou wast a descendant from Salît, the son of 
‘Abd Allah İbn ‘Abbâs? Thou hast under-taken, infamous 
wrctch! to mount where thou canst not reach!” On this Abu 
Müslim seized him by the hand, which he kisscd and pressed, offer- 
ing excu„cs for his conduct; but al-Manşor’s last words to him 
were; “May God not spare me, iı" I spare thee!” He thenclapped 
his hands, on which the assassins rushed out upon Abo Müslim 
and struck him with their swords; al-Manşar exclaiming ali the time: 
“God cut your hands off, rascals! strike!” On receiving the first 
blow. Aba Müslim said: “Commander of the faithful! spare me, 
that I may be useful against thy enemies.” But the khalif rcplied: 
“May God never spare me if I do! where have I a grealer enemy 
than thee?” The murder of Aba Müslim was perpctrated on 
Thursday, the 24 of Şha'bân, A. H. 137 (February, A. C. 755),* 
or by other statements on the 27 of the month; or on Wednesday 
the 22; others again say that he was put to death in the year 136 
or 140. This occurred at Rnmiyat al-Madâ’în, a village on the 
east bank of the Tigris and in the ncighbourhod of al-Anbâr; it is 
counted as one of the Madains, orcities built by the Persian king. 
VVhen Aba Müslim was slain, his body vvas rolled up in a carpet, 
and soon after, Ja'far Ibn Hanzalah entered' “What think 
you of Aba Müslim?” said the ı^alif to him “Commander of the 
faithful,” answered the cther, “if you have ever the misfortune to 
pull a single hair out of his hcad, there is no resource for you but 
to kili him, and to kili him and to kili him again.”—“God has 
given thee understanding;” replied al-Manşor, “here he is in t.hc 
carpet.” On seeing him dead, Ja'far said: “Commander of the 
faithful! count this as the first day of your reign.” Al-Manşor 
then recited this verse: 

“She threw away her stafF (of travel) and found repose after 
a long journey; she fell as the traveller on his return, when his eyes 
are delighted (by the sight of homey^ .” 

1 Ja'far Ibn Hanzalah, one of al-Mansür’s generals, was a native of 
Nahrawân. In AİH. 139 (A.C. 756-7) he ’ commanded an expedition to 
Malâtiyah— (NııjUnı). 

2 See the observations on this verse in No. 95. 

•13 Februarv,—Ed. 
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After this he turned tovvards the persons preseni, and rcciteJ 
these lines över the prostrate body: 

“Thou didsl pretend that our debi tovvards t'.ıee could never 
be paid! rcccivc no'.v thy account in full, O Abj Mujrim ' 
Drink of that draught vvhich thou didst so often servc to othe.s; 
a draught morc bitter to the throat than gali.” 

Different opinions vvere hcld respecting Aba Muslim’s origın: 
some stated that he vvas of Arabian desccnt, others of Persian, 
and others again of Kurdish. It is in allusion to the last opinion 
that Abn Dulsmah (see No. 230) said: 

“O Abn Mujrim! God never replaces by afTliction the favours 
vvhich He grants to His crcatures, unless His crcatures misapply 
them. Ah! thou vvouldst meditate treason against the empire of 
al-Manşar! İs it not true that thy own progenitors, the Kurds, 
were alvvays a race of traitors? Thou didst menace me vvith 
death. Aba Mujrim! but that lion vvith vvhich thou didst threaten 
me, has turned ııpon thyself!” 

Rnmiyah vvas built by Alexander Dhu ’!-Qarnayn vvhen he 
vvas stopping at al-Madâ’in, after having traversed the earth from 
west to east, as the Creator informs us in the Qıtr'ân^. He 
ehose no other place of residcnce in the earth than a!-Mada’in, 
vvherc he then built Ramiyah: but this God knovvs best!^. 


348. IBN NUB.ÂTAH THE l^ATÎB 

The W;ûti6 or preacher Abu Yahyi ‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn 
Mııhammad Ibn Isms'tl Ibn Nubatah al-Hudhâql al-Fâriqi, the 


' Aha Mııjrinı mcans ./i/fAi’r of a vilhıiıı, it iv a şort of pun on tUc name ot 
Abu Müslim. 

Qur*an, XVin» 82. 

Ibn KhaMıkîln seem> to lıavc had a vaçuc knowledge of ihc founding of 
^ieııcıa by ScIcucü< Nicator, onc of Alcxandcr ıhc Great's gcncrals. İl is wt:ll 
known that ıhc conmıcsi of Babylon bv Sclcucus gavc rise to ıhc cra of the Sclcu- 
cıdae, called also by ıhc Arabs Ihc cra of Jhu ‘l-Oarnayn.—Mir Khaund atiri- 
butes îhe foundation of Ramiyah lo Anjsh r>v..n, who built it on ıhc prccisc 
rnodcI of Antioch. Scc Dc Sacy s Mi*moirc ç//r /<*.ç ün!iqmti‘s dv la Pasf, p. 336. 
İn a nolc to the Fıcnch tıanslation of Abu ‘l-Fidİ’s Geography, M. Rcin..uJ in- 
dıcütcs the seven ciıies of whieh al-Madi'in vvas composed. 
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author of the celebrated Mıutbahs, or sermons, was a perfect master 
of all the Sciences connected with general literatüre. The Çivine 
gracc bestowed upon him is conspicuous in his khutbahs, which 
are unanimously considered as unrivalled and which remained a 
proof not only of his extensive learning, but of his fine genius. He 
was a native of Mayyâfâriqln and he held the post of Uıatib at 
Aleppo. In that city he met Abu ’l Tayyib al-Mutanabbi at the 
court of Sayf al-DawIah, and learned from him, it is said, a number 
of his poems. As Sayf al-Dawlah was frequently warring against 
the enemies of the faith, a large portion of the ^atib's sermons are 
on the duty of holy vvarfare, and were intended by him to stimulate 
the people and encourage them to support that prince. Ibn Nubâlah 
was a man of great holiness, and he önce dreamt that he was standing 
in the ccmetery, when the Prophet appeared to him and said, point- 
ing tothetombs: “O bhatib] what sayest thou?” “And I replied,” 
said Ibn Nubitah: "They teli not of the State to which they are comeı 
and were they able to speak, they would do so: they have drunk the 
bitter cup of death, and are now as if they had never rejoiced the eyes 
of their friends—as if they had never been counted among the living. 
He Who gave them speech has brought them to silence: He Who 
created them has caused them to perish; but as He tvore them out, so 
\vill He renew them, as He scattered their frame, so will He reunite it^". 
“The Prophet then spat in his mouth, and the khat.b awoke 
with a brightness on his face which had not been there beforc: 
he then related his dream and mentioned that the Prophet had 
honoured him with the title of t^atib. For eighteen days after, 
he lived without eating or drinking, by the grace of that spittie. 
The ^ııtbah from which the foregoing passage is taken conti- 
nues to be known by the title of al-'dıurhah al-manümiyah the sermon 
of the Vision). The only historian in v.'hose works I have been able 
to discover the date of \\\c ihatcb's birıh ;nd death, is Ibn al-Azraq 
al-FâriqI, who says ir. li'N History of Mayyâ''âriq"n: “Ibn Nubâtah 
was born A.H. 335 (A.C. 946-7), and he died A.H. 374 (A.C. 984-5) 
at Mayyâfâriqln, in which city he was interred.” I read the follow- 
ing passage in a collection of anecdotes; “The waz;r Abu ’1-Qâsim 


1 I have given the test and translation of this sermon in the Journal 
Asialigutr for January, 1840. 
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İbn al-Ma^hribi said; ‘I savv the khatib Ibn Nubâtah in a dream, 
after his dcath, and I asked him how God had treatcd him; to which 
he replied; ‘A leaf was handed to me on which these two lines vvere 
vvriıtcn in red lelters: 

‘Beforc this, ihou wert in safety, but to-day thou art doubly 
safe. Pardon is not for the vvorkcr of good; it is only for the trans- 
gressor!’ 

“1 then avvokc, rcpeating these verses,”— Hudh^icii means 
belongitıg lo Hııdhiigah, a branch of the tribe of QudA‘ah; but İbn 
Qutaybah says, in his History of the Poets, that Eudhâq is a branch 
of the tribe of lyâd; God knows best! 


349. AL-QÂpl ’L-F.^plL 

Abn ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Lakhml al-‘AsqaIânl {a meınber 
of the tribe of İMljıın and a natire of Ascalon), generally known by 
the title of al-Qi()i ’l-Fâdil (the talented q<Uli) and surnamed Mujir 
ı-i-Dîn (the prolector of religion), was the son of al-Qâdi ’l-Aşhraf 
(the most noble qâ,f i) Bahâ al-Din Abu’l-Majd ‘Alî, who was the son 
of al-Qâdi '1-Sa \d (the fortımate qâiU) Abu Muhammad Muhammad 
İbn al-Hasan İbn al-Uasan' Ibn Ahmad İbn al-Faraj^ İbn 
Ahmad.—Al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil, surnamed also al-MisrI because he 
resided in Mişr, or Egypt, was Wazir to the sultân al-Malik al- 
Nâşir Salâh al-Dîn, by whom he was always treated with the very 
highest favour. As a writer of epistles he reached pre-eminence 
and surpassed every predccessor; and in his productions, numerous 
as they vvere, he constantly displayed novel beauties of style and 
thought. 1 have been informed by a man of talent and veracity, 
who was well acquainted with every thing respecting the QâdT, that 
the books containing the rough draughts of his epistles, and the 
loose sheets on which his ta'ligahs (memoranda) vvere vvritten, vvould 
certainly form a collection of one hundred volumes, and that the 
greater part of these documents are masterpieces. The kntib ‘İmâd 


I The autograoh bas >tJI. 
s jryill in tbe autograph. 
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al-Dîn al-Ispahânî speaks of him in the Kliaridah in these ternıs: 
“He was the master of the pen and of lucid expression*, of 
eloquence, and of language; his genius was brilliant, his sagacity 
penctrating, and his style marked by originality and beauty. His 
abilities vvere so grcat that we know not of any ancient vvriters who 
could have entered into competition with him or even approached 
him, had they lived in the same time. He was like the 1aw 
of Muhamraad, which annulled every preceding law and became it- 
self the basis of ali Science; to him belonged novelty of thought, 
originality of ideas, display of brilliancy, and production öf the fairest 
flowcrs; it was he who conducted the cmpire by hig counsels, and 
fastened the pearis {of style) on the thread {of discourse): Whcn 
he pleased, he could compose in a day, nay in a single hour, docu-, 
ments vvhich, vvere they preserved, vvould be considered by masters 
of the epistolary art as the most precious materials they could pos- 
sess. How far was Quss^ beneath him in eloquence, and Qays^ 
in prudence! Compared vvith him in generosiiy, what vvas Hâtim^? 
and in bravery, what was ‘Amr’? He then continues his eulogium 
in the highest terms. We shall give here a letter by al-Qâdî ‘1- 
Fâdil, addressed to Salih al-DJn and presented to him by the 
khatıb {preacher) of ‘Aydhâb 6; in it he recommends the bearer 
as a proper persont o fiil the place at preacher at al-Karak 
“May God preserve the sultân al-Malik al-Nâşir and fortify 
him; may He grant favourable acceptance to his acts and make 
them fructify; may He crush his enemies unavvares, when they slum- 
ber by day or sleep by night! and may He quell their insolence by 


I We havc here in the original a good specimen of'İmâd al-Din’s style 
vvith itsbcauties and its faults; but the former vanish in translation, and 
thî latter become stili more glaring. One or two passages in this extract 
are so highly (igurative that it is impossible to render them literally into 
any Buropcan language. 

î See No. 62. note on Quss. 

’ Qays Ibn Zuhayr aı-'Absî is the person meant in the proverbial 
expression : shrewder ıhan Qays. He took an aetive pat t in the war 
of Dâhis and G_habrâ; See Rasmussen’s A<Idildmenta\ Abu ’l-Fidâ’s Hist. 
Antcİslam, p, 141. 

4 T^is is the celebrated Hatim al-Tâ’î. 

5‘Amr the son of Mâlik ofthe'tribe of Şa'şa'ah, a contemporary of 
Mtıhammed. vvas surnamtd for his bravery Mulâ'ib al-Asinnah {he that plays 
with the spear points )—(See Rasmussen's Additamenta ad hist. — At.) 

5 The tovvn’of‘Aydhâb is situated on the vvestern coast of the Red Sea, 
in lat. ■2 >°8'. Berghaus ha? omitted it in his map of Egypt and Arabia. 

1 Karak or Kcrek lies to the east of the Southern extremity of the 
Dcad Sea. 
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means of His servant’s sword and cast them prostrate! This letter, 
bearing the humble service of thy slave, will be presented by the 
khat\b of ‘Avdhlb. forccd to quit that place which was for him 
an unpleasant and inconvenient residence. Having heard of thoss 
victories, the fame of which has filled the earth, and which entitle 
thee to the gratitude of its inhabitants, he abandoned the burn- 
ning atmosphere and the salt soil of ‘Aydhâb, and travelled forth 
in a night of hope, brilliant as day; judge then what the morning it- 
self must be! He is anxious to obtain the preachership of al-Karak, 
for he is a preacher; and he employs the mediation of thy humble 
servant to address this request, which can be easily grantcd. He 
removes from Egypt to Syria. from ‘Aydhîb to al-Karak; a change 
singular enough: but poverty impels with violence; his family 
being large and his means small. The bounty of God to man- 
kind in preserving our sovereign master is most gracious Adieu.” 
—In One of his epistics he describes, in the following original 
strain, a castle situated on a lofty hili ': “This castle* is an eagle 
among precipices; a star in the clouds; a head turbaned with vapours; 
a finger which, when dyed by the rays of the evening, has for its 
nail the new moon. ’? 

t [The idea in the expression ‘a finger has for its nail the 
new moon* is borrovved from ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mu‘tazz as related 
on his no;ice and has been stated in the following verse: 

‘The light of the new moon had nearly betrayed us, \vhen 
she appeared, this as a pari. g of the nail.’ 

It contains an idea borro\\ed from ‘Amr Ibn Umayyah, 
who thus described the new moon. 

‘The daughter of the clouds of night descends tovards the 
horizon, (in shape) like the cutting of llıe nail, pared off from 
a litlle finger.’] 


1 Probably Qal‘al Kawkab (Star Casıle), » {oılress situated on a lofty bili 
overlooking the Jordan. Berghaus places it in lat. 31^3T. 

And it is said; This castle was callcd Kawkah’’, omitted by de Slane but 
it is found in the autograph.—Ed. 

t I ] This information is omitted by de Slane but it is in the autograph and 
subscqucnt editions, c.f. no 316.—Ed. 
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*[When he had grown old, he had vvritten in ıhe course of 
a letter these words: “A slave whose knecs have become fceble 
and his buttocks have become wcak and his legs become crooked 
while sianding and thcre remained nothing of his sight except 
name and iVom his speech except nonsense.”] 

His compositions abound in originality and bcauty; he 
wrote also some good poetry, such, for instance, as the piece he 
rccited on arriving at the Euphrates^in the retinue of the sultân 
Salâh al-Din, and in which he expresses his desire of again 
seeing the Nile of Egypt: 

"Bear from me a message lo the Nile; teli it I never could 
quench my thirst with watcr from the Euphratcs. Ask my heart if 
1 say the truth; it will be a sufficicnt vvitncss for me, even did my 
eycs withhold their tears. O my heart! how many Bu^aynahs 
hast thou Icft there after thee, but God forbid that thou support 
thy sorroNvs with patient resignation {jamıiy." 

He often recited the following verses; 

“When the eyes of Fortune guard you, sleep vvithout fear, for 
places of danger are then places of safety. Pursue the phoenix, 
fortune will serve you as a net; take the constellation of Orion for 
a steed, fortune will be your bridle.” 

The following lines were composed by him : 

“We passed the night in the gratification of our desires; but 
there are pleasures which it is not possible to describe. The guar- 
dian of our door was the night, and we said to her: “Leave us not, 
or the morning will break in." 

I have expressed this idea in a distichf vvhich runs as folIows: 

“What a night of pleasure we passed at the mountain-foot! 
to describe it would far excecd my power. I said to the night: 
Thou art the guardian of our door; leave us not, fer we dread the 
brcaking in of ıhe davvn.” 

*(A1-Malik al-‘Azîz İbn Salâh al-Dîn was very fond of 
al-Qâdi "1 Fâdil during the life of his father. It so happened that 
al-Malik al-‘Aziz had a faney for a singing girl; this interrupled 
his performance of duties. The circumstance was reported to 

> For the lovcs of Jamil and Bauthaynah, see no. 138. It may be per- 
ceived that the gidi hat atlempted a pun in this vesre. 

■ IJThis Information is added from the Egypiian edition.—Ed. 

t Qua!rain is a proper word.—Ed. 
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his father who ordered him to leave her and prohibited his 
association with her. This was unbearable for him ; but he 
could no dare meet her. When a long time passed she sent a 
balı of ambergris through one of her servants to him. When he 
broke it he found a golden stud in it. He pondered över it but 
could not understand its purpose. By chance the Qadî came 
there and he informed him about it. The Qadl ’l-Fadil composed 
two verses which he sent to him : 

“She presented you ambergris in the middle of which there 
was a golden stud finely welded. The meaning of the stud in 
ambergris is this ; visit in this way under the cover of darkness.” 

The Malik knew her sense of visiting in the night ] 

Al-Qadi ’l-Fâdil composed a great quantity of poetry. He 
was born at ‘Asqalân on the 15 of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 529 
(April, A.C. 1135)*; his father held for some time the post of qâ^ 
at the City of Baysânl ; and for this reason, ali the family received 
the surname of al-Baysânl. In the life of al-Muwaffaq Yasuf 
Ibn al-Khallâl. we shall relate how al-Qsdi ’l-Fâdil began the world, 
and how he went to Egypt, where he was employed to draw up 
documents in the chancery-office by al-Khallâl; it is not therefore 
neccssary for us to repeat the same account here. He was thcn at- 
tached to the service of the sultan at Alexandria, where he remained 
for some time. The jurisconsult ‘Umârah al-Yamanî speaks of him 
in his work on the history of the Egyplian wazTS, entitled al-Nukal 
al-'Aşriyah, where he gives the life of al-‘Adil Ibn al-Şâlih Ibn 
Ruzzik; “Among the actions,’’ says he, “vvhich redound to his 
{al-'ÂdU’s) honour, and merit to be enıegistered in the history of 
his life—or rather, I should say, incomparably the best deed he 
ever performed and a favour (/o the world) not to be repaid—was 
his despatching an order to the governor of Alexandria, with direc- 
tions to send aı-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil to court; aftersvhich he took him in 
his service and employed him as his secretary in the army office. 
Hc thus plantcd a trce from vvhich not only the State, but religion 


1 BayvSn lics about nine miles south of Lake Tiberias, near the right baok 
of the Jordan. 

•21 April. The name of the day i.e.' Monday mentioned in the auto- 
graph omitıcd by de Slane.—Ed. 
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drew profil; a blessed tree of rapid growth and firmly rootcd, 
bearing its branches to the sky, and furnishing good fruit at aH 
seasons, by the permission of the Lord.” We have already mentioned 
that {subseguently to this) he was.appointed wazlr by Salah al-D.n, 
and gradullay mounted in favour tili that sultân's death. During 
the reign of al-Malik al-‘Az z, the son and successor of that 
prince, al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil maintained his rank and influence; al- 
Malik al-‘Az z’s son, al-Malik al-Mansor, then succeeded to the 
ihrone in consequence of the measures taken by his ünde al-Malik 
al-Afdal Nar al-Din; and al-Qsdi ’1-Fâ(jil continued to hold his rank, 
and honours to the last moment of his life. He expired suddenly 
at Cairo on the eve of Wednesday, the 7th of the latter Rab;’, 
A.H. 596 (January, A.C. 1200)* at the the time of al-Malik al- 
‘.^dil’s entry into that dty, when taking possession of Egypt. He 
was buried the next morning in the mausoleum bearing his name, 
and situated in the lesser Qarâfah Cem jry, at the foot of Mount 
Muqattam. I visited his tomb more ıhan önce, and I saw the 
date of his death, as it is here given, eng-aved on the marbie enclosure 
which surrounds the monument. He was one of the ornaments of 
the age, and the time will not readily produce another fit ^o replace 
him. He founded a madrasah at Cairo in the Street called Darb 
al-MalaWyoh, and I pcruscd a note in his own handvvriting, where- 
in it v/as stated that on Saturday, the first of Muharram, A.H. 580 
(April, A.C. 1184),f this establishment was first opened for the in- 
struction of pupils—As for his sıırname, his family say that it was 
Muhî al-Din {reviver of religion), but in a document addressed to 
him by Ibn Abi ‘Uşran (No. 313), I find him styled Muj.r al-Dîn. 
—His son Abu ‘l-‘Abbâs Ahmad, surnamed al-Qâdi al-Aşhraf Bahâ 
al-Din {the most noble güdü the lustre of the faith) lived in a high 
favour vvith the princcs {of the family of Şrdfıh he was most 

assiduous in learning Traditions and indefatigable in coileoting 
books. His birth took place at Cairo in the month of Muharram, 
A.H. 573 (July, A.C. 1177), and he dicd at the same dty on the 


■ Literally .• On the necfcs. In Arabicthey say, he hııng a favour on his 
neck , jü an expression eguivalenl to «Vjl he conferred a favour 
on him. 

* 26 January.—Ed. 

1 14 April.—Ed. 
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eve of Monday, the 7 of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 643 (October, 
A.C. 1245)*. He ■vvas buried at the side of his father’s tomb. 
Al-Qâdî al-Ashraf. having been commissioned by the prince al-Malik 
al-Kâmil İbn al-Malik al-‘Adil İbn Ayyab to proceed from Cairo 
on a mission to Ba^dâd, he addressed to the WazTr these lincs 
of his own composing: 

“O my lord Wazlr! you whose favours dissolve the pact vvhich 
bound me to adverse fortune! How can I thank you for your 
kindness, feeling that I can hardly sustain the honour conferred 
upon me. Those favours are light in your hands, but their burden 
is vveighty on the shoulders ' of those who receive them. 


350. IBN JURAYJ. 

Abü Klıâlid ‘Abd al-Malik, surnamed also Abu ’l-NValld, the 
son of ‘Abd al-‘Azîz ibn Jurayj, vvas a native of Makkah, and a 
member, by adoption, of the tribe of Ouraysh; Umayyah ibn 
Khilid ibn Usaydf being his patron. According to another state- 
ment, {his grandfalher) Jurayj was a slave to Umm Habib, the 
daughter of Jubayr and the wife of ‘Abd al-‘Azlz ibn ‘Âbd Allah 
ibn ^âlid ibn Usayd ibn Abi ’l-‘Eis ibn Umayyah; and for 
this reason he was considered as the mawlâ of the latter. ‘Abd 
al-Malik was one of the most cclebrated men ( of that age ) for his 
learning; it is said that he vvas the first vvho, after the promulga- 
tion of Islamism, composed books. He frequently related the 
follovving anecdote: “I vvas in Yaman vvith Ma‘an ibn Zâ’idah^ 
and the period of the pilgrimage came round vvithout my having 
any intention of making it, tili the follovving verses of ‘Umar ibn 
Abi RabVah’s* came suddenly to my recollection: 


1 Literally: On the necks. İn Arabic ihey say, he hung a favour on his neck, 
*I»ju »jâi, an expression equivalem to ,'i)\ he conferred a favour 
on Mm. 

i His life will be found in this work. 
î The life of ‘Umar İbn Abi Rabi‘ah is given in this work. 

• 30 October—Ed. 
t M. de Slane gives Asid.—Ed. 
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‘Say to him, I pray you, but not reproachfully; Why do you 
make so long a stay in Yaman? If you be in search of Fortune 'f 
or if you have obtained her favours, what sum have you received 
for neglecting the pilgrimage?’ 

I immediately went to Ma‘an and told him that it was my inten- 
tion to make the pilgrimage, on vvhich he asked me what could 
have induced me to form such a design, as I never before had spoken 
to him on the subject. I then related to him the circumstance and 
repeated İbn Abl Rabi'ah’s verses, on which he provided me with 
the expenses of my journey and sent me off.” Ibn Jurayj was born 
A.H. 80 (A.C. 699-700); he went to Baghdâd to see Abu Ja'far 
al-Manşar, and died A.H. 149 (A.C. 766); some say, 150 or 151. 


351. ‘ABD AL-MALIK. İBN ‘UMAYR. 

Aba ‘Umar, and Ah>a ‘Amr, ‘Abd al-Malik İbn ‘Umayr Ibn 
Suvvayd, surnamed al-Qibti al-Farasi, was a member of the tribe 
of Laklım and one of the principal inhabitants of Kafah, where 
he filled the place of qâdi on the death of al-Sha‘bT. He ranked 
among the most distinguished of the Tâbi'is and was also one of 
the most trustvvorthy as a transmitter of Traditions.*' He saw 
‘Alî Ibn Abı Tâlib and gave Traditions on the authority of Jâbir 
Ibn ‘Abd Allâh*. The follovving circumstance of his life is related 
by himself: “I was with ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân at the castle 
of Kafah when the head of Muş'ab Ibn al-Zubayr was brought 
in and presented to him. On seeing me shudder, he asked me what 
was the matter, and I replied: ‘May God preserve the Commander 
of the faithful! I was in this castle, and in this very room, with 


I Read U.» in the Arabic Text. 

î Aba ‘Abd Ailâh Jâbir Ibn ‘Abd Allah Tbn'Amr al-Sulami al-Ansâri was 
a native of Madinah and a Traditionist of great authority, having conversed 
with the Prophot. He died at his native place, A. H. 78 (A.C. 697-8) aged 
sixty-four* years—(Ta6. al-MuhaddithIn.) 

• This appears to be a misprint for ninety four, vide Tahdh:b al-Tahdhlb. 
Vol. 11, p. 42. 
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‘Ubayd Allah İbn Ziyâd when the head of al-Husayn the son of 
‘Alî ibn Abı Talib was placed before him; I was then here with 
al-Mukhtâr İbn Abl ‘Ubayd al-Thagafl. when ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Zi- 
yâd’s head was brought to him; 1 was here again ■vvhen al-Mukh- 
tar’s head vvas presented to Muş'ab ibn al-Zubayr, and behold now 
the head of Muş‘ab! On hearing these words,‘Abd al-Malik rose 
from his place and ordered the pavilion in which we wcre, to be 
levelled to the ground.” İbn ‘Umayr was at one time taken ili, and 
a person sent his excuses for not going to visit him, on which he 
ansvvered; “I cannot reproach a person for not visiting me, 
whom I myself should not go to visit were he sick.” He died on 
or about A.H. 136 (A.C. 753-4) aged 103 years.—The relative 
adjective Qibtl is formed from Qibt; he possessed an excellent 
race-horse so called, and from this circumstance He derived his 
surname .—Faraşı is derived from Fars (korse), and was applied 
to him for the same reason. 


352. İBN AL-MSJİSHUN. 

Aba Manvân ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azîz ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Abî Salamah al-Majishan. the Mâlikite doctor, was a native 
of Mad'nah and a Client to the Munkadirs, a family which drew 
its origin from Taym, a descendant of O ura vs h: he was therefore 
sumamed al-Ourzıshî. al-Taymî, al-Munkadirl; he bore also the 
appellation of al-A‘mâ * (ıhe blirtd), because he did not possess 
the sense of sight, or because he lost it towards the close of his 
l:‘'s. His ancestor Aba Salamah was sumamed al-Mâjişhan, but 
his real name is uncert?in; some say that he was called Mayman, 
and others, Dînâr. ibn al-Majişhan studied Jurisprudence under 
his falher ‘Abd al-‘Azlz, the imâm Mâlik, and others. He took 
grcat pleasurc in hearing vocal music, and to this, Ahmad İbn 
Uanbal bears testimony: “He came to visit us,” said he, “and 
was accompanied by a person whose business it was to sing to him”. 


* M. de Slane gives ■ ( A‘mı.—Ed. 
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He was also noted for his talent as a narrator of anecdotes and for 
the purity of his style: relative to this it is related that, when the 
imâm al-Şhâfi‘î conversed with him (on literatüre), the persons 
present understood very littie of what they said; the reason was 
that al-Shxfi‘i had acquired his knowledge of püre Arabic by living 
for some time in the desert with the trible of Hudhavl. and İbn 
al-Mâjişhan had learned it in the same manner from the tribe of 
Kalb, who were his relations by the moıher’s side. It was said 
by Yahya Ibn Ahmad İbr al-Mu‘addal; “When I reflect that ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s tongue must sooner or later moulder into dust, the world 
loses its value in my sight.” The same person being asked how great 
was the difference between his own talent as a correct speakcr and 
that of his master ‘Abd al-M'lik, he made this reply: “The tongue 
of ‘Abd al-Malik, when embarassed, was more lively than mine 
when animatedİbn al-Mâjişhan dicd A.H. 213 (A.C. 828-9), 
but it is mentioned by Aba ‘Umar İbn ‘Abd al-Barr^ that his death 
took place in 212; others again place this event in 214.— Mcrjişhün 
signifies tinged wilh a rose colour, or, according to some, tinged 
with white and red\ it was the surname of Aba Yusuf Ya‘qab the 
son of Abu Salamah ‘Abd al-Malik’s great-grand-father, and the 
uncle of ‘Abd al-Malik’s father. This surname was giverı him by 
Sukaynah the daughter of al-Husayn İbn‘AliIbn Abi Tâlib^ 
and it passed to ali his children and to those of his brother. But 
the origin of this appellation has been explained in another manner: 
as they were originally from I.spahân, they used to salute onc another, 
when they met, with the words şham şhuni; and they were called 
Mâjişhnn for that reason *; this we give on the authority of the 
hâfiz Abû Bakr Ahmad Ibn İbrahim al-Jurjâni. It was said by 


1 Iq this pafsagc ali the MSS. except the autograph are wrong: for we 

must rcad , and for , Gtsu 

2 This person’s life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

i Her life will bc found in no. 256. 

4 I have not been able to discover what the words şhüni and Möjişhün may 
mean in this case, had Ibn Khallikan known it, he vvouİd most probablv have 
explaiced it. 

* This name is erroneously omitted by de Slane. It is probably a printing 
mistake.—Ed. 
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Aba DâwQd ' that Ibn al-Müiishon did not understand the Tradi- 
tions, and Ibn al-Barqi2 relates that a man having requested him 
to go and see ‘Abd al-Malik, he went and found that he had 
no conception of what a Tradition was. Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d 
mentions him in his gıs&ler Tabagât, and says: “He had a knowledge 
of Jurisprudence and handed down orally traditional information” 
—Munkadiri means descended from al-Munkadir the son of ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Hudayr, a member of the family of Taym, which is 
a branch of the tribe of Ouraysh. He was the faiher of 
Muhammad, Abo Bakr, and ‘Umar, whose history is given in full 
by Ibn Qutaybah, in the Kitâb al-Ma'ârif, under the head of 
Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir^. 


353. THE imâm AL-HARAMAYN. 

The Shâfite doctor, Abu ’1-Ma‘âlî ‘Abd al-Malik, surnamed 
piyâ al-Din (splendour of religion) and generally known by the title 
of tiıe imâm al-Haramayn, was son to the shaykh Aba Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Abı Ya‘qub Yusuf Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Yusuf Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Hayyayah al-Juwaynl. He was, without exception, 
the most learned doctor of the Shâfite sect in later times, and is 
universally considered as a (mujtahid) imam; it is also agreed on 
by ali that he stood pre-eminent by the extent of his information 
and his skill in many different branches of science, such as dogmatic 


1 Probably Abo Dâwud the imâm; see no. 260. 

2 AbQIsbâq İbrahim Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Abi ’1-Qîdî al-Barqi al-Mişrî 
{a native of Egypt, but sprung from a family inhabiting Barqvah in Norih Africa) 
was a doctor of the sect of Mâlik, and esteemed as one of the ablest jurisconsults 
of Egypt. He studied the law under Al-şhhâb and Ibn NVahb. His death is placed 
by al-SuyOthi, in A.H. 245 (A.C. 859-60).—(Husn at-Muha firah, MS, No. 652, 
fol. 116 verso). 

î Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir Ibn ‘Abd Allih Ibn al-Hudayr al- 
Taymi, a member of the tribe of Ourayıh, was an eminent Qur’ön-reader znA 
Tradltionist. His masters vvere Jâbir Ibn‘Abd Allah, Anas. Ibn M lik, ‘Urwah 
Ibn al-Zubayr, ete. He had for pupils the imâm Mâlik, Shubah, al-Thawri. Ibn 
‘Uyaynah, Ibn Jurayj ete. He died A.H. 131 (A.C. 748-9)— (Tab. al-Muhad.) 
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theology, jurisprudence, philology, ete. (Wc have spoken of his 
father in no. 310. ) By a favour of the divine grace, he was enabled 
to carry the practices of devotion to an unexampled piteh of fer- 
vour; he repeated also from memory, and without the icast hesita* 
tion, Icsson to his pupils, each of which would have filied a number 
of leaves. When a youth, he was instrueted in jurisprudence by 
his father Abü Muhammad, who was struck with his capacity, 
acquirements, excellent disposition, and other prognostics of fulure 
cminence. ‘Abd al-Malik having thus göne through ali his parent’s 
works and mastered their contents, surpassed him in accuracy 
of knowledge and subtilness. On his father’s death, he replaced 
him as a teacher, and having accomplishcd that duty, he went to 
the Madrasah of al-BayhaqI' and mastered the science of dogmatic 
theology under the tuition of the uslüd Abu ’1-Qisim al-Iskaif, a 
native of Isfarâ’in *. From thence he travelled to Ba^dâd, where 
he met a number of the learned; he then proceeded to Hijîz, where 
hc made a residence of four years, partly at Makkah and partly at 
Madinah. During this period he filied the duties of a professor 
and a mufn, whilst the rest of his time was devoted to the task of 
colleeting theŞbsfite doctrines from ali the various channels through 
which they had passed down. It vv'as on account of his residence 
in these two holy cities that he received the surname of the imam 
al-Haramayn {imam of the two sanctuaries). Towards the commence- 
ment of Alp Arsilsn’s reign, he returned to Naysâp. r, and Nizâm 
al-Mulk, that suUîn’s wazir, founded there a NizOmiyah College 


I This madrasah was called after the doctor Abu Bakr al-Bayhaqi. See his 
life. No. 27 and Introduction. 

1 Abu *I-Qâsim 'Abd ai-Jabbar Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad. surnamed al-Vstâd 
{the masler) and generally known by the denominatibn of al-Iskâf (the cobbier), 
was a native of Isfara' in and a disciple of the şhaykh Abd Ish q al-Isfarâ’ aini. He 
composcd a number of works on the dogmas of faith, on the fundamentals of juris¬ 
prudence, and on dialectics. As a jurisconsult and scholastic theologian he held 
a high rank; as a controvertisl and a professor he displayed great powcrs of 
language, and as a muftt, he was esteemed one of the most capable. If we take into 
consideration besides that he was a strict imitator of the original Muslims in deyo- 
tion and self-denial, we must allow that he had no equal among his contemporaries. 
Hc lived in the knovvledge of his duties tovvards God and in the performance of them. 
His death occurred in the month of Şafar, A.H. 454 (A.C. 1062).—<To/>. 
at-Sh ■' fi ‘in) Ibn Itt^allikân vvrites his surnâme İs/caf ı, not Iska/, bul I prefer 
the authority of the Gömüş and the Tabagöt al-SjfifCtn. 
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for the cxpress purpose of establishing the imâm in it as a professor. 
This doctor fillcd besides the place of ^aUb, or chief preacher of 
the City, and he!d assemblies in which he gave exhortations and 
presided at discussions on points of doctrine. The works which 
he had written became then generally known, and his lectures were 
attended by doctors of the highest eminence; the presideney of the 
Şhâfite sect devolved on him; and the administration of the waqfs, 
or religious endownnıents, ■vvas confided to his çare. During a 
space of nearly thirty years he continued in undisputed possession 
of these places, and held with general consent the posts of ofîiciating 
imâm at public prayers, of preacher in the principal mosque, of 
professor, and of president at the assemblies whiclı met every Friday 
to hear pious exhortalions. He composed works on very many 
subjccts, and Islâmism has never produced one equal to his trealise, 
the Nihâyat al-Matlab fi Dirâyat al-Madhhab {satisfactory lesults 
to inguiry, being a guide to the knowledge of the Sh fifite doctrines.) 
The hafiz Aba Ja'far ‘ relates that he heard Aba Ishaq al- Sh lrâzi 
say to the İmâm al-Haramayn: “O instructor of the peoplc of the 
East and of the West! thou art to.-day the imâm {chief) of the imâms.” 
—The imâm al-Haramayn was taught Traditions by a great number 
of the learned in that branch of knovvledge, and he possessed a 
licence from Aba Nu'aym al-Ispal;âm, the author of the Hilyat 
al-Awliy(i {sce no. 32), authorising him to teach those which he 
had communicated to him. His other works are the Shctmil {com- 
prehensive), on the dogmas of religion; the Burhan {proof) on the 
fundamentals of jurisprudence, the Talhhiş al-Tagnb, an abridg- 
ment of {al-Qâsim Ibn Muhatnmad al-^hfişhıs treatise on jurispru¬ 
dence), the Tagnb: the Irsh'ıd {direetion, on the fundamentals of 
Jurisprudenee);al-Aqidah al-Nâzimiyah^; the Madârikal-Ugrd 
results of the utmost efforts of human reason), which work was left 
unfinished; an unfinishcd abridgment of the Nihâyat al-Mafiab: 


1 The author of the Tabtıgâi ol-Shafi'lnmertlions an Aba Ja’far Muhammad 
Ibn Abi ’Ali al-HamâdSnî in the life of the imâm al-Haramayn: this vtas 
perhaps the same person as the hafiz. 

’i To judge from the tltle, this should be a profession of faith for the use of 
ı'ıe sludcnt' at the Nizâıniyah College. 
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the Ghaysth al-'Umam {lıelp for the nations), in which he treats of 
the imâmal or presidency över the whole Müslim community; 
the Mughith al-Kiıalg (assisier of God's creatures), leading to the 
choice of the true way; the Ghunyat al-Mustarşhidin^ (stıfficient 
help for those who desire guidance), being a treatise on controversy. 
He composed also some other works. VVhenever he entered into 
an explanation of the Sciences pecııliarto the Şufis and of the State 
of extatic exaltation to which they sometimes reached, he vvould 
draw tears from ali present. During the entire course of his life 
he never swerved from a line of conduct most praisevvorthy and 
agreeable to God. I was told by a shay^ that he had read a full 
account of the imânı al-Haramayn’s life in a certain treatise, and 
that his father Abü Muhammad began the ıvcrld as a professional 
book copyisi: having amassed some money by his labours, he bought 
a slave-girl bearing a high character for piety and virtue, and her 
he supported with the lawful gains furnished him by his trade. 
She bore him a son, afterıvards known as the imâm al-Haramayn, 
and he told her not to allow any person but herself to suckIe the 
child; but it happened one day, that on going into her apartment, 
he found her indisposed, and as the child was crying, a vvoman who 
was one of the neighbours, gave it the breast for a short time to quiet 
it, Whcn the father saw this, he felt much vexed, and taking the 
child, he held it with its head downwards, stroked its belly, and put 
his finger into its mouth, tili he succeeded in making it throw up 
what it had swallowed: “I would rather see him die,” said he, 
“than have his natural disposition spoiled by the milk of one who 
was not his molher.” It is related also of the imâm himself that a 
languor of mind sometimes came över him during the conferences 
at which he presided and that he attributed it to theeffects of that 
milk a portion of which remained in his stomach.—He was born 
on the I8th of Muharram, A.H. 419 (February, A.C. 1028);* in 
his last iliness he vvas borne to Başhtaniqân, a village situated in 


1 Read ^xî in the Arabic tcxt. 

2 Read JlyVI. 

• 17 February.—Ed. 
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the province of Naysâp:.r and noted for tlıe salubrity of its air and 
water; he died at that place on Wednesday, the 25th of the latter 
Rabi*, A.H. 478 (August, A.C. 1085)*, just as the evening had closed 
m. His body was taken to Naysâpur that night, and was buried 
the next morning in (the court of) his house, but, some years latcr, 
it was removed to the al-Husayn Cemetery and intcrred beside the 
grave of his father. The funeral prayers weıe said över hint by 
his son Abu ’1-Q5sim. and on the day of his death. ali theshopswere 
shut, the pulpit in the great nıosque from "vhich he prcached was 
broken to pieces, and the whole population mourned for him as 
for a rclation. A great number of elegies wtre composed on his 
death, and one of them vve shall give here: it is as follows: 

“The hcarts of mankind wc.rc in torture' and the days of mortals 
bccamc dark as nights! Can the tree of Science ever again bear fruit, 
now that the imâm Abu '1-Ma‘âli is no more?” 

At the moment of his death, his seholars, who wcre four hundred 
and one in number, broke their pens and inkhorns and let a full 
year pass över before they resumed their studies. 


354. AL-AŞMA'Î. 

The celebrated philologer Abn Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Qurayb 
al-Aşma'l drcw his descent from ‘Adnan, his father Qurayb being 
the son of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Ali ibn Aşma, ibn Mutahhir ‘ibn 
Riyâh ibn ‘Amr İbn ‘Abd Şhams İbn A‘ya ibn Sa‘d ibn ‘Abd 
İbn Ghanam' İbn Qutaybah İbn Ma'an ibn Mâlik İbn A'şar 
İbn Sa'd ibn Qays ‘Aylan’ İbn Mudar ibn Nizâr İbn Ma‘ad 


1 Literally; On frying pans! 

2 The autogrnph has ‘Alanı ^ , which, by ıhc addition of a point On each 
of ıhe first two lı.ters, has becn changed into , 

3 1 foUow ıhe autograph in r'ading Qays 'Aylan, but somc of the Arabian 
fcncalogisis make 'Ayl n or Gbaylân the father of Qays, not the same person. 

• 20 August— EJ. 

t The Egj’ptian edition gives Muzahhar—Ed. 

X The Egyptian edition gives Ritab —Ed, 
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Ibn ‘Adnan.—Al-Aşma‘l bore also the surname of Bâlıili (des- 
cended from Bâhilah), and yet no such name appears in his 
genealogy; he vvas so entitled, however, because his ancestor Mâlik 
Ibn A‘şar was the husband of the female named Bâlulah; others 
say that Bâhilah was the name of a son of A‘şar'.—Al-Asma‘i 
was a complete master of the Arabic language, an able grammarian, 
and the most eminent of ali those persons who transmitted orally 
histoıical narrations, singular aneedotes, amusing stories, and rare 
expressions of the language. He received his Information from 
Shu'bah Ibn al-Hajjâj {see no. 207 note), the two Hammâds*. 
Mis'ar Ibn Kidâm {no. 255 note), and others; his own authority 
vvas cited by his brother’s son ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
Abü ‘Ubayd aI-Qâsim Ibn Sallâm’, Aba Hatim al-Sijistanî 
{no. 268), Abu ’!-FadI al-Riyâşhl {no. 298), and others. He vvas a 
native of Başrah, but he removed to Baghdâd in the reign of 
Hârı,n al-Raşhld. Some person then said to Abn Nuvvâs (no. 162) 
that Aba ‘Ubaydah^ and al-Aşma‘î had been just presented to al- 
RaşhTd, on vvhich he replied; “As for Aba ‘Ubaydah, he vvili recite 
to them, if allovved, the history of the ancients and the moderns; 
but as for al-Aşma‘l he is a nightingale to eharm them vvith his 
melodies.” It is related by ‘Umar Ibn Şhabbah*, that he heard 


1 The author makes some farther observations on the surname of Bâhilah 
in the life of Qutaybah Ibn Müslim. 

2 My researehes have led me to the conciusion that the persons 

dcsignated as tlıe two Hamm'ds (al-Hammrdani) werc Abu 
Salamah Hammad Ibn Salama Ibn Din V and Abu Ism ii; 

Hamm d Ibn Zayd Ibn Dirham. The former vvas a native of 
Basrah. a mawlâ to the tribe of Tamim, and a sister’s son to Humayd al-Tawil, 
from vvhom and other eminent teachers he received his traditional knovvlcdge. 
He bore a high character for exactness as a traditionist and a hâfiz he spoke wıth 
great purity, and vvas considered as an eacellent authority in Arabic grammar and 
philology Carabiyah). He vvas noted for his leaming, piety, and self-mortihcation. 
He died A.H. 167 (A.C. 783-4).—(M/ySm. Al-Yâfi‘is Mira'ât). 

Abu Ism tl Hammad Ibn Zayd Ibn Dirhim, sumamed aI-Azraq (the blue-eyed), 
vvas a native of Basrah and a mavvia to the tribe of Tamim. He received h’s 
knovvlcdge from theTırst doctors of that age, some of vvhom vvere the same as those 
under vvhom his namesake Hammad Ibn Salamah studicd. He held a high re- 
putation as a Jurisconsult, a Yraditionist, and a k fiz. He dicd in A.H. 179 (A.C. 
795-6).—(Ta6. at-Fuqahâ — Tab. al-Muhaddith-n. —Al-Yâfi‘ı). 

3 The life of Ibn Sallâm wi!l be found in this vvork. 

4 His life is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

3 His life vvili be found in this vvork. 
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al-Asma‘l say that he kncw by heart sixtecn thousand pieces of verse 
composed in the measure called rajaz^\ and it was observed 
by Islıâq al-Mawsili {no. 84) that he never lıeard al-Aşma*î profess 
to know a branch of Science ■vvithout discovering that none knew 
il betler than he. Al-RabV İbn Sulaymân {no. 22!) relates that 
he heard al-Şhâfi‘i pronounce thesc words: “None ever explained 
betler than al-Asma‘i the idiom of the desert Arabs.” And it 
was mcnlioned by Aba Ahmad al-‘Askarî {no. 156) that when al- 
AşmaM was at Başrah, he received most pressing invitalions from 
al-Mtman lo go and sec him but refused on the pretext of his feeble- 
ncss and advanced age; al-Mîman then used to dravv up collections 
of questions on doubtful points {of lileyatuıe) and send them to 
him that he mighl resolvc thenı. The following anecdote was 
relatcd by al-Aşma‘i: “I and Abu ‘Ubaydah went to see al-FadI 
İbn Rabl*'*, who asked me in how many volumes was my work 
on horses, and l replied; ‘One only!' He then ınade the same question 
to Abn ‘Ubayadah respecting his work on the same subject, and 
he answered; ‘Fifty volumes’. Fadi then said to him: ‘Go 
över to that horse and place your hand successively on ali the parts 
of his body, naming them at the same time.—‘1 am not a farricr,’ 
replied Abn ‘Ubaydah, ‘but ali I have compiled on this subject was 
procured by me from the Arabs of the desert.’ Al-Fadl then told me 
to do it, on which 1 went över to the horse, and, taking hold of his 
mane, l commcnced naming the dilîerenl parts of his body as 1 
placed my hand successively upon them; repeating at the same time 
the verses in \vhich the Arabs of the desert mentioned them. When 
I had fiiiished, he bid me keep the animal, and vvhenever I wished 
to annoy Abo ’Ubaydah, I rode on that horse to pay him a visit.’’ 
Al-Aşma‘i carefully abstaincd from explaining any of the obscure 
expressions occurring in the Qur'rın and the Sunnah, and vvhen 
questioned on a point of this kind, he vvould answer: “The Arabs 
of the desert say that such and such an expression means so and so. 
but 1 do not know what may be its signification in the Qur'an and 


1 Sce lııirod. note. 

2 His life is given in Ihis v/ork. 


1 
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the Suırnah.” His adventures and the anecdotes related of him 
are very numerous. His grandfather ‘Alt Ibn Aşma* committcd 
a theft at Safavvân', for which he was arrested and takcn before 
‘ait Ibn Abı Tâlib. “Bring me witnesses,” said ‘Alî, “to prove 
tliat he purloined the object out of the saddle-bag^.” The person 
who telis this story proceeds to say that evidence to that effect 
'vas givcn before ‘Alî, who inımediately ordered the fingers of his 
hand to be cut off. On this some person said to him: “Commander 
of the faithful! why not cut it off by the wrist3?”—“God forbid!’’ 
exclaimcd the Uhalif; how could he thcn lean on his staff? How could 
he pray'? How could he eat*?” When al-Hajjâj Ibn Yt.suf« 
arrived at Basrah ‘Alî Ibn Aşma* went to him and said: “O amir! 
my parents treated me most foully in naming me ‘Alî; give me another 
name.”—“You come,” rcplicd al-Hajjâj, with an excellent pretext 
to excite my inlerest; 1 appoint you dircctor of the fisheries at al- 
Bârajâh with a daily salary of two dânaqs6 in copper-money; 
but, by Allah! if you go beyoad that sum I shall cut off the portion 
of your hand which ‘Alî left on’.”—Al-Aşma‘I was born A.H. 
122 (A.C. 740) or 123, and he died at Başrah iu the month 
of Şafar, A.H. 216 (March-April, A.C. 831); some say, 
214 or 217; and others mention that his death took 
place at Marw. The !^atıb Abu Bakr (no. 33) says: “I have 
becn informed at al-Asma‘l lived to the age of eighty-eight.” 
Qurayb, aI-Asma‘:’s father, was born A.H. 83 (A.C. 702), 
but I have not been able to discover in what year he died. 
Qurayb was only a byname, but he was not generally known by 
any other appellation; according to al-Marzubâni^ and Aba Sa‘îd 


1 According to the Marâşid, Sp/aw3n is the name of a place at a day’s journey 
from the MirbHd, or halling place at Başrah, wherc therc is a large pool of water. 

2 The autograph has 

3 Suciı was the usual punishment for theft. 

3 Before praying, an ablution was necessary, and this could not wcll be 
performed wiıh one hand. 

5 To make use of the left hand in eating is a gross improprieiy. 

S Aboul four pençe; therc are six dânaqs to a dirhim. 

7 This aneedote is related also by al-Tabrizi in his commentary on Ihe 
HamSsah, p. 240. 

2 The life of Marzublni will be found among those of ıhe Muhanunads. 
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al-Sirafi, (no. 154) his real name was A'sim and his surnaıne 

Abn Bakr.— Aşma'i is a patronymic derived from the name of his 

grandfather.— Safawân is the name of a place near Başrah; (the 
road from Başrah to Bahrayn passes successively through Safawân 
and Kâzimah to Hajar, the Capital of Bahrayn.— Al-Bamjah 
is the name of a place at Başrah)'.—^The follovving anecdote 
is related by Abu ’l-‘Ayna'': “I was at al-Asma‘ i’s funeral, and 
the poet Aba Qilsbah Hubavsh İbn ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Jarmi’, 
with whom I was conversing, recited to me these lines of his 
own composing: 

‘God curse the bones which they are now bearing on the bier 
towards the abode of corruption! bones hateful to the Prophet, 
to the Prophet’s family, and to ali the saints.’ 

‘I was then accosted by Abu ’l-‘.^lyah al-Hasan Ibn Malik 
al-Shâmî. who recited to me the follovving iines: 

‘Let {the rivulets) thedaughters of the earth cease to flow; afflicted 
as they now are by the death of al-A^ma'l! They(jt/7/ flow on, yet) 
do not wash away our grief. Live in the world as long as you may, 
you will never meet a man like him, or with learning such as his.’ 

• I was much struck with the difference of these two persons’ 
feelings towards the deccased.”—Al-Asma‘î composcd treatises 
on the following subjects: the human frame, the different species 
of animals, on the anwâ, or influence of the stars on the weathcr, 
on the letter hamzah, on the long and the short alif, on the difference 
betvveen the names given to the members of the human body 
and those given to the same members in animals,< on epithets.^ 


' This passage is one of the author’s later additions. It exists in the auto- 
graph and in one of the Paris manuscripts. 

2 The life of Ab'ü ‘Abd AUîh Muhammad Abu ’l-‘Ayn is given by Ibn 
yıallik n. ' .-6 

î Aba Qil bah Hubayşh İbn‘Abdal-Rahman al-Jarmi, a rö'vf, ortransmitter 
of oral Mormatioh, \vas a bigoted Shiiıe, and for that reason he detested 
al-Aîma‘i. The author of the 'U\-ün al-Tawârikh places his death under the year 
220 (A.H. 835-6). 

« Such is the meaning of the word as appears by M. de Hammer's 

manuscript of a portion of al-Aşma‘ı's works. 
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on the doors of tents', on games of chance played with arrows, 
on the frame of the horse, on horses, on camels, on sheep, on tents, 
on wild beasts, on the first and fourth form of certain verbs, on 
proverbs, on words bearing each two opposite significations, a 
vocabulary, on wcapons, on dialects, on the sphngs of water fre- 
quented by the nomadic Arabs, a collection of anecdotes, on the 
principles of discourse, on the heart, on synonymous terms, on the 
Arabian peninsula, on the formation of derivative words, on the 
ideas which,usually occur in poetry, on nouns of action, on rajaz 
verses, on the palm-tree, on plants, on homonymous terms, on the 
obscure expressions met with in the Traditions, on the vvitticisms 
of the desert Arabs, ete. 


355. IBN HISHÂM, THE AUTHOR OF THE SIRAH. 

Abfı Mubammad ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Hişhâm Ibn Ayytbal- 
HimyarT al-Ma‘âfirî, the author of the Sirat al-RasnI, or History 
of the Prophet, is spoken of in these terms by Abu ’1-Q5sim al- 
Suhayli {sce no. 346), in his work entitled al-Raw4 al-Unuf which 
is a commentary on the Sirali'. “He was celebrated for his learning 
and possessed superior information in genealogy and grammar; 
his native place vas Old Cairo, but his family were of Başrah. 
He composed a genealogical work on the tribe of Himyar and its 
princes; and I have been told that he wrote another work in which 
he explained the obscuıe passages of the poetry cited in {Ibn Işhciq’s) 
Siyar. —His death occurrcd at Old Cairo A.H. 213 (A.C. 828-9).” 
—This Ibn Hişhsm.is the person who extracted and drew up the 
History of the Prophet from Ibn Ishâq’s* work entitled al-Maghcizi 
wa ’l-Siyar; al-Suhayli explained its difficulties in a commentary, 
and it is now found in the hands of the public under the title of 
Siralı Ibn Hishâm {Ibn Hishânt’s Sirah, or History). Aba Saî'd 


1 In the autograph I read ul y'j\ ; but the punetuation is very indistinet. 

2 The life of Muhammad Ibn Ishaq al-Muttalibi is given by Ibn {Çtıallikf n. 
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‘Abd al-RahmSn Ibn Ynnus (see no. 343), the Egyptian historian, 
says, in his \vbrk on the eminent men who came to Egypt from 
foreign parts, that this ‘Abd al-Malik died on the 13 of the lattcr 
Rabî‘, A.H. 218 (May, A.C. 833);* God knovveth best which is the 
true date of his death! Ibn Yıinus says also that he belongcd to the 
tribe of Dhuhl — Ma'afiri means descended from Ma'âfir Ibn 
Ya fur, the progenitor of a great tribe * to which a great number 
of persons, principally inhabitants of Egypt, trace thcir origin. 


356. AL-THA‘ALIBÎ AL-NAYSAPURl. 

Abü Mansür ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Muhammad Ibn Isına‘11 al- 
Tha'âlibl al-NaysâpOri (a native of Naysnpar) is spoken of in these 
terms by Ibn Bassam, the author of the Dhakhlrah: “In that age, 
he was the man who pastured his gcnius on the loftiest summits 
of knowledge; the great compiler of prose and verse; the chief 
author of his time, and the ablest also in the opinion of that cpoch; 
his reputation spread abroad like a proverb which circulates far 
and wide; the camels {which bore travellers to see him were cons- 
lantly) arriving, their breasts panting from the rapidity of their 
speed; his compilations rose över the horizon not only in the East 
but in the West, and they ascended {to the zenilh of fame) as the 
stars ascend through the darkness; his vvorks hcld a place of high 
eminence, shining with refulgence even from their first anpearance; 
the number of persons \vho learned them by heart or who collected 
them can neither be defined nor described, and it would be vain 
to essay, even in the finest and most harmonious style, to do full 
justice to the merits of his \vritings.” Ibn Bassam then quotes 
some passages of al-Tha‘âlibi’s composition in prose and verse; 
one of the latter is the following piece addressed to the amir 
Abu’U Fadi al-M;kâIî {governor of the province of Fars): 

“Your talcnts are admirable and so numerous that no other 
mortal ever possessed as many. Two of them are occans; one, 

1 The tribe of Dhuhl sprung from that of Bakr Ibn Wâ’il, which last drew 
its descent from Rabı'ah Ibn NUâr. 

2 Read j.S J.J in the Arabic text. 

• 8 May—fif. 
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an ocean of eloquence composed of al-Walîd’s {Buhtun's) poetic 
spiril and ıhe charming siyle of al-Aşma‘î; Ihe olher, a skill in epis- 
lo'ary wriling equal lo Ihal of al-Şâbl‘ and embellished in ils 
superiorily by a penmanship which, like İbn Muqlah’s merils Ihe 
firsi rank^. Lel ns give Ihee Ihanks! how many admirable 
passages have come from you [to us), as weallh comes abundanlly 
on ıhe noble-minded man who, bul a momenl before, was borne 
down by poveriy. When ihe buds of Ihe poelry unfold and blossom, 
their beauly is displayed in an ornamcnled phrase, forming lwo 
hemisiiches. You have dismounled Ihe horsemen of eloquence, 
and broken in Ihe horses of original invenlion; for you are yourself 
an illuslrious and original genius. You have engraved charming 
dcvices on ıhe seal of lime; devices which surpass in beauly Ihe 
meadows of spring”. 

By ıhe same: 

“When I seni (a nıessage to my beloved) —and, alas! my re- 
presentalions wcre fruilless—Ihe fire of passion raged fiercer {in 
my bosom) and, to preserve my) life, I kissed those eyes vvith 
which my messenger had seen her.” 

One of his longest, finest, and most comprehensive works is 
ıhal entitled Yatimat al-Dahr fi Mahcisin Ahli 'l-Aşar {the peari 
of the age, treating of the merits of our contemporariesy. The 
following lines were composed on this book by the celebrated 
AJexandrian poet Abu’l-Futûh Nasr Allah Ibn Qa!âqis whose life 
will be given later: 


1 See no. 14. 

2 In place of this verse, which is given in the MSS. of the Yat’nmh, İbn Klıallı- 

kânhasinsertedthefollowing: juIc jy f ‘jUJlî'yl yı«J|S'jl jji-'b' 

“ I-ikc flowers, or like magic, ^ like the full moon, or like the colours of a 
flowered garment, ornamcnted also vvith a bordcr.” Were this rcading to be 
admittcd, we should not know what the two seas werc, of which al-Tha‘âlibi 
speaks. The reading adoptcd in the printed text is takcn from the copy of the 
poem which the author has inserted in the Yat.mah. 

3 This work contains notices on poets and other literary men, with extracıs 
from their tvritings. It forms one largc volüme, two copies of which are in the 
Bib. du Roi. For a list of the anicles contained in the Yalımah, see Çatal. ıMS.S. 
or Bibi. Bod. tom. II, p. 313 et scq. 
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“The verses of the poems in the Yatimah arc virgin daughters 
of the spirits who lived of old. They are now dead, but their 
daughters survive, whence the work; bears the name of Yatîmah”h 

Al'Tha'âlibT composed also the Fiqh al-Lughah (laws of langu- 
age), the Sihr al^Balnglıah {ınagic of eloguence), the Sirr al-Baraah 
(secrei of excellence), Kitâb man gbab 'anhu ’l-Mutrib (Jbook for him 
who has no one t o amuse hirn'^), the Mnnis al-Wr(hid {companion 
for the soliiary), and many other works besidcs, conlaininganecdotes 
of eminent men, notices on their lives, and extracts from their poetry 
and epistles; ali these produetions are indicativc of vasi Information 
in the author. He himself composed a great deal of poetry. His 
birth took place A.H. 350 (A.C. 961), and his death in the year 
429 (A.C. 1037-8).—rAa‘s//Z)j means one who sews together and 
dresses foxes' skins: he was so denominated because he had becn a 
fnrricr. 


357. SAHNüN 

Aba Sa‘id ‘Abd al-SaUm Ibn Sa‘Id* al-Tanakhl (a member of 
the tribe of Tana^), and surnamed Sahnûnf was a doctor of the sect 
of Mâlik. He studied under Ibn al-Qâsim {see no. 337), Ibn Wahb 
{no. 302), and Aşhhab {no. 97), after which he beoame the head of 
the Science, or ehief imâm, in Ma^hrib. He used to say: “God’s 
curse on poverty! I was a contemporary of Mâlik, but {having 
no means of going to see him), I was obliged to take lessons from 


I Yatimah stgnifies both orphan and precious pearl. 

i This is a colleetion of elegant extracts in prose and verse, classed under 
different hcads. It is drawn up with great taste. Another of al-Tha‘aiibi's works, 
but which_is not noticed by Ibn KhaUikân. bears the title of Kitâb ab 
l'İâz fi’l-'U iz\ it İsa colleetion of laconic sayings and masims. An edition 
of it has becn lately published at Leyden under the direetion of M. VVeyers. 

M. de Slane has omitted the follovving names: Ibn Habib, Ibn Hassan, 
Ibn Hilâl, Ibn Bakkâr, Ibn Rabi'ah.—£</. 
t M. de Slane gives Sukhnün.—fi/. 
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Ibn al-Qâsiın.”i He held the post of q5dî at Qayrawan, and on 
points of doctrine his opinions are of Standard authority in Ma jh- 
rib. He is the author of the Mudawwanah (digest) containing 
the doctrines of the imâm Mâlik; this work, the contents of vvhich 
he had received (by oral transmission) from Ibn al-Qâsim, is the 
main authority relied on by the people of Qayraw5n. The first 
who undertook to draw up a Mudawwanah was the Mâlikite doctor 
Asad Ibn al-Furst*, when he returned from Trâq. It originally 


1 The author of the Târikh al-Qayrawln MS. No. 752, gives a long notice on 
Şahnun, in which I remark tfic following passagc: “He was originally from Emessa 
in Syria, but he was taken thither (fo Maghrib mosl probably) vvhen his father 
aceompanicd the militia (jund) of Emessa.*'* This must have been during 
the government of Yaz'd Ibn H-tim al-Muhallabi; sce Journal Asiatique forNovem- 
ber, 1841, p. 481. The jund wcrc the troops furnished by the Arabian tribes 
which had settied in the different military divisions (junds) of Syria on the first 
conqucst of that country by the Muslims. They received a fixed pay from the 
klalif, and a certain number of them were alsvays in aetual service. Fuller Infor¬ 
mation on this subject will be found in M. de. Rcinaud’s translation of Abu ’l- 
Fid 's Geography, chap. on Syria, and in the account of the first Müslim governors 
of Ma_-_hrib, translated from the universal history of al-Nuwayri and inserted by 
me in "the Journal Asialigue. 

2 Abn ‘Abd Allah Asad Ibn Furat Ibn Sin"n wasa mow/5'tothetı ibeof Sulaym. 
Speaking of his own names, he uscd to say. “I am Asad (lion), and the lion is the 
noblest of animals; my father was called Furâl, and Uıe Furât {Eııplırales) is the 
purest of svaters; and my grandfather’s name was Sinan (spear), which is the best 
of wcapons”. His family bclonged to Khurâsân, and he was bom at Harran, 
A.H. 142 (A.C. 759). According to his own account, he came into the province 
of Africa with the troops which had been sent thither, A.H. 144, by thc khalif al- 
M mün, under the orders of Muhammad Ibn al-Aşh'atJı al-İÇhuza'i (sce Journal 
Asiatigue for Nov. 1841, page 464). Aftcr passing fivc years at Qayrawan, he 
accompanied his father to Tünis, where he residcd nnıe years. At the age of 
eightcen he had İcarned the te.xt of the Qur’ân by hcar» jnd uıc desire of completing 
his studies then led him to the East. He met the imâm Mâlik at Madmah ana 
followed his lessons, in the course of which he heard him tcach the MuwattS. From 
thence he went to ‘Irâq and met somc of AbüHanifah's principal discı'plcs, such 
as Abu Yusuf, Asad Ibn ‘Amr and Mohammad Ibn al-l.lasan. Whcn in that 
province he wrotc down the Traditions which he had learned, and pursued his 
studies in jurisprudence. After the death of Mâlik, he proceedcd to Egypt and 
became the assiduous disciple of Ibn aI-Q5sim, under whosc instruetion he gathered 
the materials of the Asadiyah, which he brought to Qayrawân. In .\.H. 181 
(A.C. 797) he returned to that City and gavc lessons to nuntcrous pupils in the 
Asadiyah, the Mımatta, and in olhcr branehes of knovvlcdgc. From that time 
his authority as an imâm was fully cstablished. In the year 202, Ziyâ’dat Aillh 
Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-A£^lab nominated him qâtli of Qayrawan, and he hcld that 
post tili the year 212, whcn the samc prince gavc him the command of the troops 
vvhich were about to bc sent on an espedition against Sicily. İn the month of the 
first Rabt', A.H. 212 (Junc, A.H. 827), he sailcd for that island wiıh nine thousand 
One hundred foot and nine hundred horse; and aftcr nchicving thero a number 
of important conquests, hc dicd of his vvounds, A.H. 213(A,C. 828-9), vvhilst bcsicg- 
ing Syracuse.—(jrârfA:/ı al-Qayrawdn, MS. No. 752, fol. 26.— Al-tJillat al- 
SiySrah, MS. fol. 148 v.) 

* This passage is given in the autograph —Ed. 
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consisted in questions proposed by him to Ibn al-Qâsim with their 
Solutions by the latter; he then took them with him to Qayrawan, 
and Sahnnn wrote them out under his dictation ; it was callcd the 
Asadiyah (or Asadian after Asad Ibn al-Furüt), but as the questions 
were put down without any order in this fiıst sketch, Şahmın drew 
them up under separate heads and augmcntcd their number; 
besides which, he resolved some by means of the Traditions with 
which his memory was fumished when he learned by heart Ibn 
Wahb’s edition of the Mmvatta. Some points remained, hovvever, 
which Sahnen left incomplete.® Sahnnn had a grcater number 
of pupils than any other of Mâlik’s disciples, and it was by his means 
that the doctrincs of that imam were propagated throughout 
Maghrib. He was bom in A.H. 160 (A.C. 776-7), and he died in 
the month of Rajab, A.H. 240 (Nov.-Dec. A.C 854 ).—Sahnnn or 
Suhnnn is the name of a bird fouud in Maghrib and remarkable for 
its sagacity; it was for this rcason that Abn Sa‘Id was so surnamod. 
The pronunciation of this word with an a or with an u involves 
a quostion of grammatical forms peculiar to the Arabic language, 
but it vvould be too long to expose it here, neither is this the proper 
place for such a disquisition; it has besides been fully and properly 
treated by Ibn al-Sîd al-Baulyawsl, \vho has alvvays executed in 
the best manner whatever task he undertook. 

358. ABÜHASHİM AL-JUBB VÎ 

Abo Hâshim ‘Abd al-Salâm was the son of Aba ‘Alî Muhammad 
[al-Jubba’i]* Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhâb Ibn Salam Ibn Klıaİid* Ibn 
Humaran Ibn Aban; this last was a mau'/â to the khalif ‘Uthman 
Ibn ‘Affan. Aba Haşhim al-Jubta’î a celcbrated scholastic theolo- 
gian, a learned doctor and the son of a man of learning, was, like 
his father, one of the principal heads of the Motazilitcs: both of 
them taught doctrines peculiar to that scct, and ali the works on 
the scholastic theoiogy are filled with their opinions and systematic 
views—Abn Haşhim had a son called Aba ‘Alî, who was quite a 
simplcton and knew nothing; he went one day into the presence of 
the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbad {see no. 93), who imagining that he shouiU 

1 Here and in other olaces this name is written jJLâ. jn the autograph. 

* I J Not in autog aph.—£rf. 

\ 
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be a person of some learning, received him poiitcly and seatcd him 
in the place of honour: he then proposed to lıim a question, and 
obtained this rcply:“I do not know cven the half of ali the Science.”* 
—“True, my son!” replied theŞahib, “and your fathcr went avvay 
with the other half.” The birth oF Abn Hasbim took place A.H. 
247 (A.C. 861-2); he died at Ba^ıdad on NVedncsday, the 17 of 
Şha'bân, A.H. 321 (August, A.C. 933),t and was interred in the 
cemetery callcd the Busi'm, or garden which lies on the east bank 
of the river. The cclebrated philologcr Abû Bakr Muhammad 
İbn Durayd died on the same day. We shall give the life of Mu¬ 
hammad Aba Hashim’s father.— Jubbâ'i ıneans nalive of Jubbâ, 
a village in the dependencies o*" Başrah which has givcn birth to 
a number of learned men '. 


359. D,K AL-JINN. 

The celebrated poet Abü Muhammad ‘/vbd al-Salâm Ibn 
Raş^hbân Ibn ‘Abd al-Salâm İbn Habib İbn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ra^bân 
İbn Zayd Ibn Tamim, a member of the tribe of Kalb and surnameo 
Dik al-Jin/ı was born at Emessa, but his family belonged to 
Salamiyah. Tamim was the first of his anccstors who cmbraced 
Islamism; he made his profession of faith to Habib İbn Maslamah 
al-Fihri3, when laken prisoner of war: and he then contested the 
pre-eminence of the Arabs, saying: “They have no advantage över 
us; we have turncd Muslims as they did.”—Dik al-Jinn was onc 


1 The author of the Mtışblarif< noticcs four placcs bcaring the name of 
JShh:ı;onc of them, a canton in Khüzislân.v.as according to him and to the author 
ol the Marâşid, Ihc nativc place of Aba Hasbim al-Jubbâ’i and of his father. 

2 Dik al-Jinn mcans the cock of the genii; he was so callcd according to Abu ’l- 
Faraj al-Ishah'ni, because hc was very ugiy and had green eyes.— [Miıu'cıl 
al-Zamâıı^ No. 640, fol. 222). 

2 Habib Ibn Maslimah \vas appointed to the government of Oinnisrin 
(ncar Aleppo) bv Aba ‘Ubaydah the Muslini conqucror of Syria. Thiswas in 
A.H. 15 (A.C. 636-7).—Sce Freytag's HiH. Halvhi, and Price's Relro.\pect, vol. 
I. page 84. 

• 'cven' .should be substituıcd by ‘which is'. 

+ 14 August, de Slane crroncously givos 17.— Eti. 
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of the poets who flourished under the Abbaside dyuasty ; he alwayS 
remained in Syria, and .was never induced to dcrive profil from his 
poetical talents by travelling to ‘Ir5q or other countries for the 
purpose of celebrating the praises of the great. In his religious 
opinions he was a moderate Şhi'ile, and some elegies composed 
by him on the death of al-Husayn are stili extant. His conduct 
was disorderly and licentious, being so strongiy addicted to pleasure 
and amusements, that he wasted ali his patrimony. His 
poelry is the acme of perfection.^ The following anecdote is re- 
latcd by ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al*Zubaydî: 
“We were sitting with Dîk al-Jinn when a youth came in and re- 
cited to him some veıses of his composition, on vvhich Dik 
al-Jinn drew from under his praying carpet a large roll of papers 
conlaining pieces of his own poetry, and gave to the young man, 
saying: ‘Make use of this, my boy! and take it as a help when you 
compose verses.’ The youth then withdrew, and we asked who he 
was, to which Dik al-Jinn replied: ‘That boy is a native of Jâsim^ 
and he says that he belongs to the tribe of Tayy; he is surnamed 
AbûTammâm.and his name is Habib Ibn Aws; he possesses instruc- 
tion, intelligence, and great natural abilities.” Al-Zubaydi says also 
that Dik al-Jinn outlived Aba Tammâm and composed an clegy on 
his death. The birthof Dik al-Jinntook place A.H. 161 (A.C. 777-8) 
and his death in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, A.H. 235 (A.C. 
849-50) or 236; he was then aged upwards of seventy years.—When 
Ab:ı Nuwâs passed through Emessa on his way to Egypt, where 
he intended reciting to al-^aşlb^ some poems which he had 
composed in his honour, Dik al-Jinn heard of his arrival and con- 
cealed himself through the apprehension of betraying to him his 
own relative inferiority as a poet. He was at home whcn Aba 
Nuwâs knocked at the door and asked admission, but the maid 
answered that her master was not vvithin. Aba Nuwâs immediately 
perccived the motive which prevented him from appearing, and said 
to her: “Teli him to come forth, for he has thrown the people of 
‘Irâq into ecstasy with this verse of his: 


1 From the extracts given farther on, it wouId appear that Ibn Khallikân was 
not hard to be plcased. 

2 Sce no. 143. 

3 Sec no. 162. 
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“A rosy liquor, received from Ihe hand of a gazellc-lilce nymph, 
who seemed to have extracted it from her cheeks and then passed 
it round.” 

When Dik al-Jinn heard the message, he went forth to meet 
Ab:ı Nuw5s and received him as his guest.—This verse is taken 
from the following piece: 

“Fear no reproach', but bring here the winc; let water remove 
its intoAİcating qııalities, and let dur morning draughts be protract- 
ed tili the hour comes for passing round the evening cup. Dispel 
every çare from one who is burdened with afUiction; at the very 
mention of that wine, the eyes shrink from its brightness. Arisc! 
bear it quickly round in a cup of no puny size! nay, pour it out in 
ali its strength and purity. She rose with a glass, brilliant and spark- 
ling so as nearly to burn her hand; she must have taken the refulgcnce 
of her own bright forehead or of the sun to form therewith that 
dazzling goblet. Throughout that day our hands shed the blood 
of the Nvinecup^ but the wine revenged itself upon our legs; a 
rosy liquor, received from the hand of a gazelle-like nymph, who 
seemed to have extracted it from her cheeks and then passed it 
round.” 

It is mentioned by al-JihşhiyârI’ in his History of the Wazlrs 
that the Habîb Ibn ‘Abd Allâh İbn Raghbân of the genealogy given 
above, tvas a kâtib undert he lihalif al-Manşûr, and the President of 
the Donation Office^ ; he was stili living, by that writer’s account, 
in the ycar 143 (A.C. 760-1). He adds that Dik al-Jinn the poet 


1 The right reading is Jjj*- . 

2 Literally : We passed day with the breath (or life) of the cup panting by our 
hands. 

3 “Abü ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn ‘Abbâs al-Jihşhyiârî; a knub. an historian, 
and a writcr of epistles. He is ıhe author of a history of the wazirs, a vvork entitl- 
ed M iz n al-Shi‘er {the balance for portry).’’ The author of the Fihrist from which 
we cztract this short notice (sce fol. 174) wrolc A.H. 377. Al-Jihşhyari was pro- 
bably stili living when these lines were penned. Hajji kijalifah says that he was 
a native of Kofah (see his bibliographical dictionary) under the word Mizan), but 
he appears not to have known the date of his death. 

4 The Müslim troops when in actual service received pay, but under the title 
of a donation; it was furnishcd to them, at regular intervals, by the Donation 

Office {Diwân al-Atci). 
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was one of his descendants, and that the Mosque of Ibn Ragijbsn 
at Baghdâd was named after him. This Habîb, says he again, was 
a mahva to Habîb Ibn Maslamah al-Fihrî. I may here add some 
remarks: Habîb Ibn Maslamah al-Fihrî {of the tribe of Qurayşh) 
was one of Mu‘âwiyah’s favourite officers, having rendcred him 
signal service at the battie of Siffîn. Mu‘âwiyah, when his authority 
vvas firmly established, dispatched Habîb on a mission of importance, 
and when the latter was leaving the palace, he vvas met by al-Hasan, 
the son of {the khalif) ‘Alî, who said to him: “It may be, O Habîb! 
that the journey you are about to undertake is an act of rebellion 
against God.” —“By no means,” retorted Çabîb; “I am not going 
to join your father.” — “Say rather,” replied al-Uasan, “that you 
conform to Mu‘âwiyah’s humours because he enjoys prosperity; 
but the more he has exalted you in the vvorld, the more he has weak- 
ened your religious principles; and though you act foully, you should 
at least speak fairly; then we might apply to you these words of 
God’s: And others acknow!edge their crimes, who had mixed agood 
with an evil deed '; but, unfortunately, you are as those of whom 
God said: Say rather, that their sinful deeds have choked up their 
heartsi ^ This Habîb bore the surname of Abn ‘Abd al- 
Rahm^^n; he vvas appointed governor of Armenia by Mu'âvviyah, 
and he died there A.H. 42 (A.C. 662-3), before reaching his fiftieth 
ycar.—Dîk al-Jinn had a slave-girl called DunyS, of whom he vvas 
passionately forâd, but having suspected her of improper conduct 
vvith Waşlf, his slave-boy, he put her to death; an act of vvhich he 
aftervvards repented. He then composed numerous poems ex- 
pressive of the love he bore her, and one of these pieces is as follows: 

“O bunch of dates! destruction has fallen upon thee * . With 
thy blood I have vvatered the earth, yet hovv often did my lips 
absorb from thine the draught of love. I gave my svvord povver 
över the Circuit of her neck,* and my tears now flovv upon her 
cheeks. By the merits of her sandals I declare that nothing ever 


1 Qur' n, sarah 9, verse 103. 

2 Qur’ n, snrah 83, verse 14. 

* Litcrally: O spathe of the date-tree! death has climbed up to thee and 
gathcred for thee vvith its hands the fruit of destruction. 
i The autograph has M*". 
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trod on the sands, dearer to me than her sandals. I did not slay 
her {through insensibility), for I could never avoid weeping when 
the dust fcll upon her face'; but I was unwilling that another 
should love her, and I could not bear that the boy should cast his 
eyes on her.” 

In another of those pieces he says: 

“She visited my couch after her burial, and I bestowed lengthen- 
ed kisses on that neck which was adorned by its grace alonc. And 
1 said: ‘Joy of my eyes! thou hastbeen sent to me at last! but how 
was that possible, since the way from the tomb is ever closed ?’ 
She answered: ‘There my bones are deposited, the sport of worms 
and the other offspring of the earth, but this is my spirit come to 
visit thee; such are the visits paid by those who are entombed.” 

The following verses also were composed by him on her; bul 
some say that she herself made them on the death of her son 
Raghban; ^ 

“O thou for whom I should sacrifice my father’s life! I have 
abandoned thee in the wide desert and shrcuded thy face with the 
dust of the earth! O thou whom, after ali my çare, I have given 
över to corruption, and left there, to support my absence either 
with irapatience or indifference î were I able to look on and watch 
the progress of corruption, I should have left thy face uncovered, 
not entombed.” 

His vvritings abound with fine ideas.—We have spokMi 
of Salamiyah in the life of al-Mahdi^‘Ubayd Alah. 


360. ABU ’L-Q'SIM AL-D'RAKI. 

Abu ’1-Qssim ‘Abd al-‘Azîz Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Azîz al-Darakî ranks among the greatest of the Şhafi'itc 
doctors; and his father was held to be the chief traditionist of İşbahan 
for the age in which he lived. Abu ’1-Qasim settied at Naysapor, 


I Her facc was so delicate that an atom of dust would have hurt her. 
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A.H. 353 (A.C. 964). and during some years he professed the selence 
of jurisprudence in that city, after which he removed to Ba^dâd, 
where he continued to reşide tili his death. He stııdied the !aw 
under Abâ lshSq al-Marwazl (no. 3), and was Aba Hâmid al- 
Isfarâ’ini’s master in that Science after the death of Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn 
al-Marzuban. Most of the şhaylıUs at Baghdâd, and a number of 
persons from other countrics, attendcd his Icssons. On his first 
arrival there, he commcnccd by teaching in the Mosquc of Da'laj 
Ibn Atımad', situated in the Street of Abü Khalaf. in the Grant 
of al-Rabı*^; he opened a class also in the great mosque for the 
discussion of points of law and the instruetion of pupils who aspired 
to the rank of ımıfti. The place of head-professor of the Shafi'ite 
doctrines at Ba^hdad then devolved to him, and great nunıbers 
pursucd thcir studics in a most successful manner under his tuition. 
İn developing the principles ofŞhafi ite jurisprudence, he follosved, 
in some cases, a system peculiar to himself, and which attested, by 
İl cxcellencc, the soundness of his Information. He was suspected, 
hovvever, of holding Motazilite opinions (bul) the shayldi Aba Hâmid 
Isfars ini declarcd that he never saw an abler doctor of the law. 
Al-Dâraki learned the Traditions from his maternal grandfather 
al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad al-Dârakî. When consulted on a point of 
law. he always took a long lime to refleet before giving an opinion 
and it sometimes happened that his decisions were conıpletcly oppos- 
ed to those of the lwo imrıms, al-Şhâfi‘i and Abu Hanifah. When ob- 
servations were made to him on this subject, he used to answer by 
citing an appropriate Tradition and tracing it up to the Prophcl 
after which he would observe that it was betler to follow the Tradi¬ 
tions than the opinions enounccd by either of the two int'tms. He died 
at Baghdâd on Friday. tho 13 of Şhawwsl, A.H. 375 (Feb. A.C. 
986)*; aged upwards of sevenıy years. Some say, but crroneously, 
that his death occurred in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah. His cxacti- 
tude as a iradili jnist is univcrsally admitted, and his authority as a 
doctor is hcld to be of the highest order.—According lo al-Sam‘anı, 
Daraki means belongir.g to Durak, this placc 1 bclicve to be onc 


noıiZ^'* prob.ıbly foıındcd by Da'lai. who. 

notıc<.d, no. 4, was remarkablc for his weallh and dharity. 

1 SCB nn ■?->1 ' 


Sce no. 223. 

•26 February.— Ed. 
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of the villages in the neighbourhood of Tşbahân. The same author 
calls him ‘Abd al-‘Azîz Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ahnıad al-Dârakî; 
whether he be right or not, God best knows! 


361. IBN NUBÂTAH THE POET 

The poet Aba Nasr ‘Abd al-‘Azîz, surnamed Ibn Nubîtah, drew 
his descent from the tribe of Sa‘d, a branch of that of Tamim; his 
genea'.ogy, which we give here will render this evident: his father 
‘Umar was the son of Mubammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Nubâtah Ibn 
Humayd Ibn Nubâtah Ibn al-Hajjâj Ibn Matar Ibn Khalid Ibn 
‘Amr Ibn Razâh Ibn Riyali Ibn Sa‘d Ibn Thujayr Ibn RabVah Ibn 
Ka‘b Ibn Sa‘d Ibn Zayd Manât Ibn'Tamim Ibn Murr: the remainder 
of the genealogy is well known>. This able poet, whose 
compositions display the combined excellencies of style and thought, 
went from country to country for the purpose of reciting to princes, 
Nvazirs, and other great men, the poems which he had composed 
in their praise. Some brilliant gasidahs and exquisite eulogiums 
addressed by him to Sayf al-Dawlah Ibn Hamdan are stili preserved, 
and one of these pieces we shall give here: it was written by him in 
a letter to that of a prince, who had just made him a present of a 
black horse with a white forehead and legs: 

“O prince! thou whose generous qualities are the offspring of thy 
natural disposition, and whose pleasing aspect is the emblem of thy 
mind; I have received the present which you sent mc, a noble steed 
whose portly neck seems to ünite heavens to the earth on which he 
treads. Hast thou then conferred a government upon me^, 
since thou sendest me a spear to which a flowing mane serves as a 
banner’. We take possession of what thou hast conferred and find 
it to be a horse whose forehead and legs are marked with vvhite, and 


1 Sec Eichhora’s Monumenta Hist. Arab. tab. V. 

2 The true rcading is Uılj ; ali the manuseripts are wrong except the 
autograph. 

3 It is perhaps ncccssary to observe that when a prince conferred a military 
command upon one cf his subjccts, he gave him a Standard formed of a spear witrt 
acravat or flag tied around the head of it. The poet here compares his horse to a 
spear on account of his erect and lofty stature; the knotted banner is represented 
by the mane. 
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vvhosc body is so black, that a single drop extracted from that colour 
would sufiîce to form night’s darkest shades'. It would seem that 
the morning had struck him on the forehead {and thus made it white), 
for which reason he took his revenge by wading into the entrails 
{regions} of the morning {and thus whilening his legs). He paces 
slovviy, yet one of his names is Lightning; he vvears a veil {having 
his face covered with while, as if to conceal it), and yet beauty itself 
would be his only rival. Had the sun and the moon a portion only 
of his ardour, it would be impossible to vvithstand^ their heat. 
The eye cannot follow his movements, unless you {rein him in and) 
restrain his impetuosity. The glances of the eye cannot seize ali his 
perfections, unless the eye be lead away captive by his beauty {and 
be thus enabled to Jollow himy”. 

In deseribing thus the whiteness of his horse’s forehead and legs, 
the poeı had an inspiration of great origiuality; and I do not think 
that a similar train of thought was ever exprcssed before. He com- 
posed also a long qa;idah rhyming in L and containing the praises 
of Sayf al-Dawlah; from it wc extract these verses; 

“You have showered down gifts uponme tili I fcit them irksome, 
and was almost tempted to cxtol the passion of avarice {in a patron). 
If you stili wish to bestow favours upon me, give me also the desire 
to obtain them, or else bestow them not. Your generosity has left 
me nought to wish for; and you are the cause that I live in the world 
dcvoid of hope.” 

In the first verse of this extract, the poet comes near to the idea 
expresscd by al-Buhturi in the follovving lines: 


“1 lefı you from a feeling of estrangement which nothing can efface; 
your generosity put me to the blush, and your favours cast a shade 


1 I have endeavoured, by a long paraphrase, to express the thought contained 
in this verse. The word rendered .by »-e have laken possession is which 

has been incorrecUy given in ali the manuseripts with the exception of the auto* 
graph. İts litcral meaning is; we dismount, or we stop at our journey'send. 

I Here again ali the manuseripts are wrong except the autograph. For 

we must read yS-o. The copyists did not understand what they were 
wntıng. 

3 Such is the meaning of the original verses, which are as diffkult to translate 
as to understand. 
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över the sunshine of our friendship. By the abundance of youı 
gifts you repelled me from you, so that I fear we shall never meet 
again. How strange that presents should cause a rupture of fricnd- 
ship and that marks of kindness should be felt as an insult.” 

A sim i 1ar idea is also expresscd in a poem addressed by Di‘bil 
İbn ‘Alî al-^uzâ‘l to al-Muttalib Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Khuzâ‘I the amir 
of Egypt; the verses to which we allude begin thus; 

“O for the days I passed with al-Muttalib! 

*[Having already given them in the life of Di'bil (no. 215), we shall 
not repeat them here.] It is no w a hacknied thought, having passed 
from One poet to another, and being frequently employed by them 
ali; some of them spreading it out, and others expressing it with con- 
cision: thus I met with it in a piece of verse composed by ‘Alî Ibn 
Jabalah al-‘Akawwak (a poet whose life we shall give), and addressed 
by him in a letter to Aba Dıılaf al-‘Ijili'; I should give the piece 
here vvere it not so long. With what grace has Abu ’l-‘Aia al-Ma'arrî 
expressed the same thought in this line: 

“Did you moderate your kindness, I should visit you; but the 
svveetest water is repulsive, if its coolness be too great.” 

Let us return to our subject; Ibn Nubâtah’s poetry fills a large 
volüme, and the greater part of his verses is good. He at one time 
wentto Ray and recited to Abu ’I-Fadi Muîammad Ibnal-‘Amid some 
qaşidahs which he had composed in his praise; he had also a con- 
versation with him, the particulars of which we shall reiste in the life 
of the latter. He was born A.H. 327 (A.C. 938-9), and he died 
at Baghdâd on Sunday, the 3 of Shawwâl. A.H. 405 (March, 
A.C. 1015)t, shortly after sunrise. His interment took place before 
the hour of noon, in the Khayzurân cemetery, situated on the east 
bank of the Tigris.—^The foUovving anecdote was related by Abü 
Ghâlib Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sahi: “I went to visit Abu ’l- 
Hasan Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Nasr al-Baghdâdî, the author of the 
Epistles and of the work called al-Mufawadah {conversation)]" 


1 The life' of Abu Dulaf will be found in no. 31. 

■[ ] Not in the autograph. Instead, Ibn ^allikSn has repeated the vcrse.s 
here also.—Ed. 
t 27 March—£r/. 
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..•c Abu’l-Hasan was the brother of the Malikite qâdi ‘Abd al- 
w and we shall speak of him again in the life of the latter;-” 
at Wâsit and in his last iliness. I sat wıth him for some 
. Lf as he felt a diarrhoea coming on, I rose to withdraw, on 
X’h he îepeated to me this verse, by Aba Naşr ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 

(Ibn Nubatah): 

‘het your eyes enjoy a parting look at the friend whom you are 
about to leave; for I do not think that I shall ever see you again in 
the valley (where we met so often).’ 

He then said: ‘I went to Abü Naşr himself the very day on which 
he died, and he recited to me this verse as I was taking leave of him; 
and on my way home I was informed of his death. On the night 
of that day Abu ’l-Hasan himself expired. We shall give the date 
of his death in the life of ‘Abd al-Wahlıâb. It is related by Abo 
‘Alî Muhammad İbn Was hah Ibn ‘Abd Allah that he heard Aba 
Naşr say; “I vvas one day making the siesta in the vestibule of my 
house, when a person knocked at the door. ‘Who is there? said 
I.—‘A native of the East,’ vvas the ansvver.—‘What is your business?’ 


“Are you not the author of this verse: 

‘He who dies not by the svvord must die some other way; the 
modes of death are various, but that evil stili remains the same?’ 


To this I ansvvered that I vvas the author.—‘Will you allovv me 
then to repeat it as having been authorised to do so by yourself?’ 

‘Certainiy.* The person then vvent avvay. Tovvards the end of 
the same day, 1 heard another knock at the door, and on asking 
vvho vvas there, I received this ansvver: ‘An inhabitant of Tâhart, 

m the Wcst country’>—‘What is your business?’— ‘Are you the 
author of this verse: 


He vvho dies not by the svvord, ete, ?’ 


‘I am he.’—‘Will 
authorised to do 
astonished to find 
the West.” 


you allovv me then to repeat it as having been 
so by yourself?’_‘Certainly.’ I vvas thus much 
that this verse had reached the East and 
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362. IBN MUGHALLİS AL-ANDALUSÎ. 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azlz İbn Ahmad Ibn aı-Sid Ibn 
Mughallis al-Qaysî al-Andalusî {a member of the tribe of Qays and a 
native of Spain) vvas a highly distinguished philologer and gıammarian. 
Having left Spain, he settied in Egypt, vvhere he pursued his literary 
studies under the tuition of Abü Ya‘qüb Yûsuf İbn Ya‘qab al-Najirml‘; 
he took lessons also from Abu ’l-‘Alâ Şâ‘îd [Ibn al-Hasan]* al- 
Raba‘î, the author of the FuşUş {see no. 282). At Baghdâd, he inereas- 
ed his stock of information and contributed to that of the others. 
There exists some good poetry of his composition, such as the follovv- 
ing piece: 

“Her eyes are languishing, but not vvith siekness^, yet my heart 
is sick (of love) for her. She has accustomed my eyes to siceplessness 
by dravv'ing from them a gush of tears vvhich prevents them from 
closing. She paid me a visit, not through love, but to let me perceive 
her dislike.” 

He composed a great quantity of verses. Abu ’l-Tshir *[Ismâ‘]l] 
İbn Khalaf, the author of the ‘Umvan {see no. 95), maintained a con- 
test vvith him for superiority and the qaşidahs in vvhich they strove 
to surpass each other are stili preserved in the volumes containing 
their poetical vvorks. To avoid prolixity, vve shall not give any 
passages from them. He died at Old Cairo on Wednesday, the 24 
of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 427 (March A.C. 1036)j; the funeral service 
vvas said över him, in the Musalla of al-Şadafi, by the shayldı Abu 1- 
Hasan ‘AİT Ibn İbrahim al-Havvfl ’ the author of the Tafsir, or 
commentary on the Qur’ân; he was interred near the Bana Işhâq. 


' His life is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

See no. 11, note on languishing eyes. 

^ His life will be found farther on. 

*[ 1 This name is omitted by de Slane.— Ed. 
t 24 March.— Ed. 
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. AU M «»san was the brother of the Malıkıte qâdi ‘Abd al- 
wSâb Ldle shall speak of him again in the life of the latter 
^ ^hen at Wâsit and in his last iliness. I sat wıth hım for some 
, Lf as he felt a diarrhoea coming on, I rose to withdraw, on 
X’h he Lpeated to me this verse, by Aba Naşr ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 

(Ibn Nubatah): 

‘het your eyes enjoy a parting look at the friend whom you are 
about to leave; for I do not think that I shall ever see you again in 
the valley (where we met so often).’ 

He then said: ‘I went to Abü Naşr himself the very day on which 
he died, and he recited to me this verse as I was taking leave of him; 
and on my way home I was informed of his death.’ On the night 
of that day Abu ’l-Hasan himself expired. We shall give the date 
of his death in the life of ‘Abd al-Wahlıâb. It is related by Aba 
‘Alî Muhammad İbn Was hah Ibn ‘Abd Allah that he heard Aba 
Naşr say; “I was one day making the siesta in the vestibule of my 
house, when a person knocked at the door. ‘Who is there? said 
I.—‘A native of the East,’ \vas the answer.—‘What is your business?’ 


“Are you not the author of this verse: 

‘He who dies not by the sword must die some other way; the 
modes of death are various, but that evil stili remains the same?’ 


To this I ansvvered that I was the author.—‘Will you allow me 
then to repeat it as having been authorised to do so by yourself?’ 

‘Certainiy.* The person then vvent away. Towards the end of 
the same day, 1 heard another knock at the door, and on asking 
who was there, I received this ansvver: ‘An inhabitant of Tâhart, 

m the Wcst country’>—‘What is your business?’—‘Are you the 
author of this verse; 






— y -^*^1 


aufiwc'^a repeat it as having been 

at-S htd I was thus much 

the West ” reached the East and 


' Sce no. 236. 
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362. IBN MUGHALLİS AL-ANDALUSÎ. 

Abü Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azlz İbn Ahmad Ibn aı-Sid Ibn 
Mughallis al-Qaysî al-Andalusî (a member of the tribe ofQaysanda 
native of Spain) was a highly distinguished philologer and gıammarian. 
Having left Spain, he settied in Egypt, where he pursued his literary 
studies under the tuition of Abü Ya‘qüb Yûsuf İbn Ya‘qab al-Najirml‘; 
he took lessons also from Abu ’l-‘Alâ Şâ‘îd [Ibn al-Hasan]* al- 
Raba‘î, the author of the FuşUş {.lee no. 282). At Baghdâd, he increas- 
ed his stock of information and contributed to that of the others. 
There exists some good poetry of his composition, such as the foIlow- 
ing piece: 

“Her eyes are languishing, but not with sickness^, yet my heart 
is sick (of love) for her. She has accustomed my eyes to siceplessness 
by drawing from them a gush of tears which prevents them from 
closing. She paid me a visit, not through love, but to let me perceive 
her dislike.” 

He composed a great quantity of verses. Abu ’l-Tshir *[Ismâ‘]l] 
İbn ^alaf, the author of the 'Un\van (see no. 95), maintained a con- 
test with him for superiority and the gaşidalıs in vvhich they strove 
to surpass each other are stili prescrved in the volumes containing 
their poetical works. To avoid prolixity, we shall not give any 
passages from them. He died at Old Cairo on Wednesday, the 24 
of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 427 (March A.C. 1036)j; the funerai service 
was said över him, in the Musalla of al-Şadafi, by the shayldı Abu 1- 
Hasan ‘AİT Ibn İbrahim al-HawfI ’ the author of the Tafsir, or 
commentary on the Qur’ân; he was interred near the Bana Işhâq. 


' His life is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

See no. 11, note on languishing eyes. 

^ His life will be found farther on. 

*[ 1 This name is omitted by de Slane.— Ed. 
t 24 March.— Ed. 
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363. ‘ABD AL-SAMAD IBN ‘ALÎ AL-H^SHIMI. 


Aba Muhamtnad ‘Abd al-Şamad al-Hâşhimî (a descendant froın 
Hâşhim, Muhammad's great-grandfather), was the son of ‘Alî Ibn 
‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-Mutlalib. The hâjîz Abu ’l- 
Faraj Ibn al-JawzInıentions, in his work entitled Shudhar al-Uqud, 
some strange particularities relative to this person. “He vvas born,” 
says he, “A.H. 104 (A.C. 722-3), and his brother Muhammad Ibn 
‘Alî, the father of {the l^alifs), al-Saffâh and al-Mansar, came into 
the world A.H. 60 (A.C. 679-80); there was thus an interval of forty- 
four years between the births of each. ‘Abd al-Şamad died A.H. 
185 (A.C. 801), and Muhammad, A.H. 126 (A.D. 743-4); their deaths 
were thus separated by a period of fifty-nine years. In the year 50 
(A.C. 670-1), Yazîd, the son of Mu‘âwiyah, made the pilgrimage, and 
in the year 150 (A.C. 767-8) ‘Abd al-Samad led the pilgrim caravan to 
Makkah, yet they were both in the same degree of descent from ‘Abd 
Manâf; Yazîd being the son of Mu‘âwiyah, the son of Abû Sufyân 
Şakhr, the son of Harb,the son of Umayyah, the son of ‘Abd Şhams, 
the son of ‘Abd Mansf; and ‘Abd al-Şamad being the son 
of ‘Ali, the son of ‘Abd Allah, the son of al-‘Abbâs, the son 
of al-Muttalib, the son of Hâşhim, the son of ‘Abd Manâf; 
whence it appears that in their respective genealogies five 
links intervened between each of them and ‘Abd Manâf. ‘Abd 
al-Şamad vvitnessed the reigns of al-Safîâh and al-Mansor, who 
were both the sons of his brother; he then lived to see the 
reign of al-Mahdî, to whose father he was a paternal uncle; then 
the reign of al-Hâdî, whose grandfather was his nephew; and he died 
in the reign of al-Rashîd. He said one day to this last khalif: ‘Com- 
mander of the faithful! in this assembly there are â commander 
of the faithful, a commander of the faithful’s paternal uncle, 
the paternal uncle of a commander cf the faithful’s paternal 
uncle, and the paternal uncle of one [ who ] was a paternal 
uncle to a paternal uncle of a commander of the faithful.’ 
And this was the fact, for Sulayrnân, the son of Aba Ja'far 
{al-Manşâr) was uncle to al-Rashîd. and al-‘Abbâs was uncle to 
Sulayrnân and ‘Abd al-Şamad was uncle to al-‘Abbâs. He died with- 
out having cast his first teeth, and those of the lower jaw were ımited 
into one mass.’’—It is stated by Ibn Jarîr al-Tabarî, in his History, 
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that ‘Abd al-Şamad was born in the month of Rajab, A.H. 106 (Nov.- 
Dec. A.C. 724), and that he died in the month of the latter Jumâdâ, 
A.H. 175 (A.C. October, 794); another historian says that his death 
took place at Baghdâd and some persons place his birth in A.H. 109, 
or 105, at al-Humaymah', a town situated in the country called the 
Balq3. His mother was the Katîra* in whose praisc ‘Ubayd AllSh 
11 n Qays al-Ruqayyât* composed his gaşidah, which begins thus: 

The sight of Kath rah* renews his joy*. 

‘Abd al-Şamad became blind towards the end of his life. We shall 
give the life of his father ‘Alî and his brother Muhammad. 

364. IBN BÂBAK THE POET 

Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-Samad Ibn Manşor İbn al-Hasan Ibn Bâbak 
was a poet noted for the quantity and the excellence of his productions. 
1 have seen his collected poetical works in three volumes. The cast 
of his poetry is peculiarly pleasing, and the eulogistic pieces addressed 
by him to the great men of the numerous countries which he visited 
were retributed in the most generous manner. The following passages 
may give an idea of his style: 

“A graceful nymph gifted by nature with the sweetest charms, 
came to visit me with trembling steps, whilst the Pleiades were rising 
and stili hesitating in their career. As she dispelled the shades of night 
{with the light of her beaııty), I exclaimed: ‘İs it the eye of the morning 
which openeth, or a sunbeam darting through the cloud?’ She drew 
near, glancing magic from her eyes, and trembling like a gazelle which 
crops its food in the lonely desert. During the darkness of that night, 
which spread över us the softest folds of its mantle, we partook of the 
purple liquor tili the constellation of the Eagle began to sink towards 
the horizon. We shared a wine which bore on its surface bubbies like 

1 This is probably the Amaime of Berghaus’s map of Syria; it is placed at 
about twenty-five miles to the north-east of Akaba, and about forty to the south 
of Pctra. 

■i Sccno, 318, note on ‘Ubayd Allah. 

3 This hemistich is incorrectly given in all the manuscripts exccpt the auto- 
graph. The true reading is: ^ aJ jIc. 

* M. de Slanc wrifes Kayjirah wh!le the autograph and Egyptian edilion give 
Kabiıah.— Ed. 
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tlıe drops from a lover’s wounded heari, or like the tears from a !ove- 
struck suitor’s eyes. When we mixed it with vvater* it rose in 
revolving circlets, which trembled like the eyes of a virgin when the 
veil which conceals her fealures is torn away. That liquor is 
accustomed to take away the reason^ and it seems to hold mastery 
över the thoughts deposited^ in men's hearts. We passed the night 
in secret joy; our mutual love stood revealed and our long-hidden 
passion was disclosed. But towards the hour in vvhich the qatâ’ 
that has outstripped its fellows return from the spring where it took 
its morning draught.—at the time in which the plaintive doves take 
refuge in the branches,—she w'thdrew, vanquishcd by wine, and as 
her faltering tongue refused its officc, she bade me adieu with her hand. 

My dearest friends! mix for us a cup of wine, and let its brightness 
dispel the shades of night from around us. Let the bubbies spark 
on its surface, so that I tremble lest they burn my companion when he 
intends to drink. And then let none deny that the sun has set in my 
İriend’s mouth, for the radiance of his cheeks will give them 
the lie.” 

One of his ^ûşic/a/;î contains a remarkably tender verse; it is this: 

“The zephyr swept by me, and sighcd so tenderly, that it seemed 
to have heard me as 1 complained of my sufferings.” 

This poet died at Ba^hdâd, A.H. 410 (A.C. 1019-20). 


365. ABU ’L-MAHÂSIN AL-RUY.ANÎ. 

Abu T-Mahâsin ‘Abd al-Wâhid Ibn Ismâ'îl Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Rayânî, a Shafi’ite iurisconsult. was one of the most 


> The autograph has , and the other matıuscripts li*»- r 

poııred out. 

^ For read 

î The qatâ is a şort of grouse which Treauents the desert. Every night they 
ny to the nearest source, which is often al a great distance, and fiil their crops wilh 
water which they bring back early in the morning to their young. In many Arabi: 
proverbs. allusion is madc to the habits of this bird; sce M. de. Sacy's Clıresı >• 
ınaıhie, t. II, p. 368, and t. III, pp. 416, 507. Dr. Russel gives a descripıion of it in 
tire History of Alcppo, it is the tetrao alehata of Linnaeus. 
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eminent men of his age as a dogmatic theologian, a controvcrtist, 
and a teacher of the doctrines peculiar to his sect. He took lessons 
from Aba ‘Abd Allîh Muhammad Ibn Bayyân [Ibn MuhammadJ 
al'Kâzrnnl (no. 153, noie), and from Abu’l-Husayn‘Abd al-Ghafir 
Ibn Muhammad al-FârisI at Mayyâfâriqln; the traditional knowIcdge 
which he had received was transmitted through Zahir Ibn Tâhir al- 
Shahliâmi ' and others to the following generation. The highest 
respect and veneration were shown to him in the country {where the 
Saljügs ruled), and the waz'r Nizâm al-Mulk honoured him with 
special favour on account of his eminent merit. After residing for 
Some time in Bukhârâ, he proceeded to Ghaznah and Naysâpur, where 
he frequented the society of the learned, and attended the conferences 
presided by Naşir al-Marwazi (see no. 269). He then drew up a 
la'ligah * composed of the observations made by that doctor, and 
he learned Traditions also. A college was founded by him at Âmul 
in Tabaristân, and he subsequently proceeded to Ray, where he 
filled the functions of a professor. From thence he went to Işbahân 
and made dictations^ in the priııcipal mosque. Some instructive 
works were composed by him, such as the Bahr al-Madhhab {ocean 
of the doctrine), one of the most voluminous treatises which the 
Shafi‘ites possess on their jurisprudence; the Manâşîş, ot opinions pro- 
nouncedby the imâm al-Şhâfi‘i on points of law; the Kâf i (sufficieniy, 
and the Hilyat al-Mnmih {ornament of the true be/iever)^: he 
wrote also some treatises' on dogmatic theology and on controversy. 
İt is related that he used to say: “Were ali al-Shâfi‘i’s works burned, 
I could dictate them from memory.” The qâdl and hâfiz Aba 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Yûsuf® makes mention of him in his 
fabagst, or chronological biography, of the Şhafi'ite imâms: “Abu ’l- 
Mahâsin al-Rayâni,” says he, “the peari of the age and the imâm 


1 Such is the true orthography of this name; not Şhahâmi, as in no. 87, note. 

2 See no. 311, note. 

3 See nos. 12 and 92, note on Amali. 

t This is a treatise on Şhafi'ite jurisprudence. 

3 This is also a work on jurisprudence. 

3 The qâdi Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allâh Ibn YOsuf al-Jurjânt was a hafit 
and a jurisconsult. He drew up a work on the meritsof al-Şhati'i, andanöther 
on the mcrits of the imâm Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. He composed also a Tabaq r of 
Şhafi'ite doctors. Bom at Jürjân. A.H.~409 (A.C. 1018-9): died in Dhu‘'l-Qa~dah. 
A.H. 489 (October-November A.C. 1096).-^T<ı6. at-Şhaf.) 
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of jurisprudence”. Notice is taken of him also by Abn Zakariyâ 
YakyS Ibn Mandah' . He taught the Traditions in different coun- 
tries, and gave them on the authority of an immense number of persons 
from whom he had received them. His birth took place in the month 
of Dhu’l-Hijjah, A.H. 415 (February, A.C. 1025). The hafi? Aba 
Tâhir al-Silafi (no. 43) says; “We received intelligence that Abu ’l- 
MahSsin al-Rayâni was murdered at ’Âmul in the month of Muhar- 
ram A.H. 502 (August-Sept. A.C. 1108), as he had just finished one of 
his dictations; he fell a victim to the irritated spirit of sectarian fana- 
ticism.” It is mentioned too by Ma‘mar Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid Ibn 
Fskhir^, in the list of deaths extracted by him from Aba Sa’d al- 
Sam‘ânî’s ^ work, that al-Rayanî was slain by heretics (malshid) 
at ’Amul, and in the mosque, on Friday, the 11 of Muharram* 
in the above-mentioned ycar .—Rnyâni means belonging to Rayan, 
a City in Tabaristân which has produced many learned men.—Â’mul 
is a City in the same region; we have atready spoken of it (no. 286). 


366. AL-BABBAGHÂ 

Abu ’l-Faraj ‘Abd al-Wâhid Ibn Naşr Ibn Muhammad al- 
MaVbzamI (a member of the tribe of Ma^zam) is the poet who is 
generally known by the surname of al-Babbagba. Al-Tha*âlibT says 
in his Yatimah that he was a native of Nasibin and speaks of his talents 
İD the highesl tejTns;he gives also a number of epistles and pieces of 
veıse composed by him, and inserts (the poetical correspondence) 
which passed between him and Abn Ishâq al-Şâbi, with other circum- 


1 His life is glven by our author. 

2 The hofiz Abu Ahmad Ma'maribn ‘Abd al-Walıid İbnFâlçhjr drewhisdescent 

from the tribe of Qurayşh and was a native of Isbahân. He was learned in the 
Traditions, and obtaincd a great distinction as a preacher. His virtuous conduct 
procurcd him the utmost rcspcct and consideration. bje died at the age of seventy, 
on a joıırney to Hijaz, A.H. 564 (A.C. 1168-9).—(Mr/ûm. Al-Y This iscer- 

tainly the same ha/iz who is callcd Ma'mar al-Samân-' Abd al-Wâhid. inthc Tabac^Jt 
al-Hu(îâz; MS. of the Ducal Library at Cotha, of vvhich we possess an cdition 
lithographcd by H.F. Wastcnfcld. The extrcme incorrcctness of this work for the 
ıiamcs, the datcs and the facts, rcduces its authority to a vcry low Standard. 

3 The Irue reading is lij(=jLİ 

• 21 August.—£</.• 
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slances too long to relate'. The following are specimens of his 
poetry ı 

“O you reign över my heart! my soul {is deparıing and) hiddeth 
you adicu: it found not paiicnce to console it {for your cruelty); nay, 
it {became insensible and) ceased to feel the anguish {of unreguited 
love). İt was önce my hope long to enjoy the breath of life, but now, 
since you abandon me, that hope subsists no more. MayGod inflict 
on me no longer the pains of cxistencc! When you are absent, 1 can 
find no happiness in life.” 

*[From the same]: 

“Thy image which I see so often in my dreams knowsbetter than 
thyself how much 1 love thee, and feels more compassion for thy 
afflicted suitor than thou dost. When thy cruelty drove sleep from 
my eyes, that image would have visited my vvaking hours, could it 
possibly have done so.” 

•[From the same]: 

“I remember a graceful maid whose countenance was clothed in 
a robe of beauty and encircled with a broidery of ringlets. When 
I called upon my heart for strength to endure the pains her cruelty 
inflicted, that heart became her ally. So perfect are the charms of her 
face, that the moon seems to have borrowed ali her radiance there. 
When my heart urges me to fly from her tyranny, love say s: ‘Nought 
can avai! against her; try and soothe her by submission^.’’ 

In One of his comparisons he employsthe following original idea; 

“The hoofs of his rapid steeds stamp on the very rock the image 
of a crescent. The eye of the sun was dazzled {by their speed), and the 
dust which they raised seemed applied to it as a colIyrium.” 


I The life of al-Biabbagh~. some fragments of his poetry, and a part of his 
correspondcnce with Abü Ish:q extracted from the Yaf.mah, were published at 
Leipsic, 1838, by Ph. VVolff.’ 

i The autograph gives the true reading, which is ,jijj *i. . In the printed 
edition and the other manuscripts, the reading is decidedly bad, as it contains a 
fault against prosody. 

•[ 1 Omittcd by de Slane.— Ed- 
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Speaking of Sa'id al-DawIah' the (grand) son of Sayf al-Dawlah 
Ibn Hamdân he says: 

“The cloud of his generosity overshadowed mankind; and its 
lightnings, the foreboders of a grateful shower, never deluded our 
hopes. His beneficence was no trickIing streamlet; he bestovved 
tili nothing more remained for him to give, or for mortals to desire.” 

İn the life of Abn Naşr Ibn Nubâtah {no. 361) we have already given 
some passages containing a similar thought. The greater part of a!- 
Babbaşhî’s poelry is characterised by the excellence {of its style) 
and the beauty of its ideas. He had been for some time in the service 
of Sayf al-Dawlahlbn Hamdân.but, on that prince’s death, he travelled 
from one couniry to another, and at length died on Saturday, the 
29 of Şha'ban, A.H. 398 (May, A.C. 1008).* It is stated however 
by the Khatîb {see no. 33) in his History, that he died on the eve of 
Saturday, the 27 of Şha'bân, A.H. 398. Al-Tha‘âlibî says: “I heard 
the amir Abu’l-Fâdil al-Mîkall relate that, on returning from the 
pilgrimage in the year 390, he entered Baghdâd and met there Abu’l- 
Faraj al-Babbaghi, who was then far advanced in age, his body 
enfeeblcd by years, but his mind stili possessing its usual vigour and 
elegance,”—He was surnamed Babbaghn {parroi) for the fluency of 
his language, or, as some say, for an impediment in his speeeh which 
made him lisp; 1 met with a note in the handwriting of Ibn Jinni, the 
grammar'an, in which it is stated that this name is to be written 
Faffaghğ, but God best knovveth which is the right orthography*. 

367. ABÖ MANŞÛR AL-BAGHDADÎ 

The ustâd {ıııastcr) Abn Manşcır ‘Abd al-Qâhir Ibn 'J’âhir Ibn 
Muhammad al-Baghdâdi {a nalive of Baghdöd), a dogmatictheologian 
and a member of the sect of al-Şhafi‘i was well acquainted with the 
belles-lettres, and versed in a great number of other Sciences, parti- 

1 The history of Sa'iJ al-Oatvlah, cxtracted from Katn'I al-Din's Histoty 
of Aleppo, has bccn published in Arabic by profcssor Frcytag at the cnd of his 
edition of I.ukmân's Fablcs. Bonn, 182J. 

2 Babbaghn. the Arabic name for the grcen parrot, is evidcntly the same word 
as the SpanTsh and Portuguese papagayo (parrot). the Gcrman papagcy, the Italian 
pappagallo. the old Frcncii papegai, and the English popinjay, as there is no p in 
the Arabic alphabet, a 6 or an /arc cqually used to replace it. This word is not 
originally Arabic; it bclongs perhaps to some Indian dialcet. 

• 8 May.—£</. 
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cularly arithmetic; of the last he was a complctc master and wrote 
on it somc instructive works, one of vvhich bcars ihe litle of al-Takınilah 
(the compleıion). He possesscd great sknl in the art of calculating the 
shares to vvhich the differcnt heirs on an ınheritancc are entitled, 
and he composcd also a great quantity of poetry. The hâjiz ‘Abd 
al-Ghâfir al-Fâris. mcntions him in the Siyrtq, or continuation of the 
History of Naysapûr and says; “He camc to Naysâpor-vvith his 
father, and possesscd great riches, vvhich he spcnt on the learncd 
(f/j the la\v) and on the Traditionists: he never madc of his informa- 
tion a source of profil. He composed treatises on differcnt Sciences 
and surpassed his conlemporarics in every branch of İcarning, seven- 
tecn of vvhich he taught pabliciy. He studied jurisprudence under 
Abo lshaq al-ŞJjîrâzî, and, on that doctor’s death, he filled his place 
as a professor in the nıosque of ‘Aqll; during somc years he gave 
lessons there, vvhich vvere assiduously attendcd by doctors of the 
greatest eminence; amongst his pupils vvere Nişir al-Marvvaz and 
Zayn al-lslâm rı-Oushayrj." He died in the city of Isfarâ’in, A.H. 
429 (A.C. 1037-8), and vvas interred beside the grave of his master 
Abo lshâq. 


368. ABU ’L-NAJ B AL-SUHRAWARDI 

Abu ’l-Najib ‘Abd al-Qâhir al-Suhravvardî, surnamcd Diys al-Dln 
[spkndour of religion), vvas a dcscendant of the Idıalif Abo Bakr; 
his father ‘Abd Allah being the son of Muhammad Ibn ‘Ammüyah 
‘Abd Allah Jbn Sa‘d Ibn al-Husayn Ibn al-Qâsim Ibn ‘Alqamah Ibn 
al-Nadr Ibn Mu'âdlj Ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmân Ibn al-Qâsim Ibn 
Mu! ammad Ibn Abî Bakr al-Şiddîq. But Ibn al-Najjâr 
says in his History of Baghdad: “I give here the genealogy of the 
Shaykh Abu ’l-Naj b as I found it in his ovvn handvvriting: ‘Abd al- 
Qahir Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Ammoyah ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Sa‘d Ibn al-Husayn Ibn al-Qasim Ibn al-Nadr Ibn al-Qâsim 
Ibn Sa‘d' Ibn al-Nadr Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn al-Qasim Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ab! Bakr al-Şiddlq.” This list must be more corrcct 
than the former, since it vvas vvritten out by Abu ’l-Najıb himself. 
Abu ’l-Najlb, the first teacher of his age in ‘Irâq, vvas boın at Suhra- 
vvard on or about the ycar 490. (A.C. 1097). He vvent to Baghdâd 


1 This link of his genealogy is given in ıhc autogrııph. 
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and studicd jurisprudcncc at tlıe Nizffmiyah College under As‘ad 
al-Mihani (see no. 86) and olhcr masters; he then walked in Vncpath 
of S fism^ and, having conceived a strong passion for retircment and 
an aversion for wordly concerns, he abstaincd, for a long pcriod of 
lime, from ali intcrcoursc with mankind, and sedulously dcvoted 
his efforts to the task of obtaining the divine favour. He aftersvards 
returned to the svoıld and conveıtcd great numbers from thcir evil 
courscs by his exhortations and admonilions. A convcnt svasbuilt by 
İlim on tlıc \ve5t bank of the Tigris at Baç.^dâd, in \vhich he lodged a 
number of holy men who were his disciplcs. He was then induced 
to give lessons in the Niznnüyah College, and, during the period of his 
professorship, the effeets of the divine grace with \vhich he was favour- 
cd wcrc manifesled in the rapid progress of his pupils. His appoint- 
ment took placc on the 27 of Muharram, A.H. 545 (May, A.C. 
1150)*, and his removal from oflıce in the month of Rajab. 547. 
The hafız Abu ’1-Sa‘d al-Sam‘anT has handcd dowıi some Tradilions 
on his authority, and he mentions him also in his work (jhe stıpple- 
ineni to the tlislory of BagMâd). Abu ’l-Naj b set out on apilgrimage 
to Jcrusalem, and on his arıival at Mosul, A.H. 557 (A.C. 1162), he 
gavc pious cxhortations at sittings held by him in the Old Mosque; 
he then proeeeded loSyria, but on reachingDamıscus, he was prevent- 
ed from visilingthe holy cily by tlıe rupture of the truce which had been 
conciuded bctween the Muslims and the Franks, vvhose projects may 
God frusirate! On his arrival at Damascus, a most honourable recep- 
tion was granted to him by al-Malik a!-‘.Âdil Nur al-DIn Mahmüd, 
the sovereigiı of Syria. He there held regular assemblies at whieh 
he preaehed, but, after a short stay, he returned to Baglıdâd, in whieh 
City he died, on Friday, the 17 of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 563 
(March, A.C. 1168)| al the hour of evening prayers. Early the next 
morning he \vas interred in the convcnt founded by himself. His 
birih was on or about the year 490 (A.C. 10971, according to the state- 
ment of Şhihsb al-D.n, his brolher's son. His ncphc\v ŞhihSb al-Dîn 
Abu Hafo ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi shall be spoken of in another part 
of this work.— Su!ırawardi means belonging to Suhraward, which is 
a viilage near Zanjsn in Persian ‘lr£q. 

"" * 26 May.—£(/. 
t 29 March.—£rf. 
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369. ABU ’L-Q SİM AL-QI^HAYR 

Abu ’1-Qtisim ‘Abd al-KarTın Ibn Hawrızin Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Talhah Ibn Mubammad al-Ou.shavrî. a doctor of the sect of al- 
Sljafi'î, was one of the most İcarned men of the age in the Science of 
jurisprudence, Qur’ânic cxegesis, the Traditions, dogmatic thcology, 
the bcl'es-lellres, and poctry; he posscsscd also great skiH in pcnman- 
ship and a profound knowlcdge of Şnfism, lo tlıe practices of which 
he United a perfect acquaintance vvith the taw. He drew his descent 
from one of the Arabs who setticd in Khurasan {on the first conquest 
of tlıal couniry by the MusUms), and his family inhabitcd a place therc 
called Ustuw5. At an early age he lost his fathcr, and his youlu 
was devotcd to the study of (Arabic) literatüre. He posscsscd a village 
in the ncighbourhood of Ustuvva, and,-as it was opprcsscd by excessive 
taxation, he rcsolvcd on proceeding to Naysapur that he might acquire 
a knowledge of arithmetic sufücient to qualify him as an assessor, 
and thus enable him to protcct his village from the rapacity of the 
revenue officers. On arriving in that cily, he happencd to attend 
an assembly presidcd by the Şhaytıh Aba ‘Alî al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali al- 
Daqqâq, who was the great master {of Süfism) in that age; the dis- 
course which he hcard cxcited his admiration and left so deep an 
impression on his mind, that he abandoned his formcr projctt and 
entered as a candidatc on the path ofSûhsm. Al-Daqqâq, remarking 
in his countenance the indications of a noble character, receivcd 
him with kindness and admitted him (/n/o the order); he then excited 
his gcnerous ambition and advised him to cultivate the Science {of 
the law). Aba ’i-Qssim was thus induced to attend the lessons of 
Aba Bakr Mul ammad Ibn Bakr al-Tûsi' under whom he pursued 
the study of jurisprudence tili he had noted down the vvhole course 
as dclivered by that teacher. His next master was Aba Bakr Ibn 
Fnrak^ under whom he studied with great assiduity lill he ma^tered 
the Science of dogmatic theology. He then went to the course held 
by Aba Ishâq al-Isfara*inî, and during the first days he remained.seated 


' Abn Bakr Mııhammad Ibn Bakr—not fbn Ahi Bakr as in most of the MSS.— 
sıırnamcd al-Tesi al-Nauqânı, a doctor of ıhc sect of al-Shafi‘i, studied jurispru¬ 
dence in Nays par under al-Masarjisi. He was pious, icarned, modest and in- 
different to svordly honours. He dicd at Nauq?n. A.H. 420 (A.C. 1029).— 
Clah al-Sh f.) —Tns, acity in Khur sîn, was composed of two towns, Tabarân 
and Nawq”Sn. 

2 His life will be found in this work. 
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as il sinıplc auditor. (ili Ab-, Ishâq at Icngth told him that the Science 
Nvhich he taughı could not be learned by mere listcning, and that it 
was absolulcly necessary to takc it down in writing. Upon this, 
Abu '1-Qâsinı rcpcaied to him thc whole of the lectures which he 
had heard on the prcceding days. Ab . Ishâq was struck with ad- 
ıniration at a ciıcumstancc so cxtraordinary, and fuliy apprecialing 
his pupil's great abilities. hc treatcd him with markcd honour and said: 
“İt is not necessary that you shou'd atıcnd my lectures; ali you have 
to do is to rcad my works.” Abu ’1-Q5sim then continucd his studics 
at homc, and having acquired a complete acquaintance wi(h the 
Systems of doctrine peculiar to the two pıofessors, İbn Fnrak and Ibn 
lsiıâq, he pursued thc books composcd by the q5dı Abû Bakr 
al-Baqillân'ı>. During this time hc rcgulariy followcd the sittings 
hcld by al-Daqqâq and obtained from him his daughtcr in marriage, 
although she had many rolations entitled to her hand On the death 
f'*' his father-in-law, hc advanced in the career of Ş fısm by dcvoting 
his efforts to the attainment of spiritual perfcction, and to the de- 
li''crance of his heart from the consciousness of individuality-. 
About this time he bcgan to compose his works, and before the 
year 410 (A.C. 1019) hc finished his great commentary on the Qıır'ön, 
enlifled al-Tays.r fi 'Ilın il-Tafsir {the selence of the Qur'cinic 
exegesis nıade easy), which is onc of the best woı ks on the subject^: 
another of his produetions is a treatise on the Men of the Patlı {see 
no. 111 note). In making thc pilgrimage to Makkah, he met in thc 
caravan, with the şhaykh Aba Muhammad al-Juwayni, thc father of 
the İmâm al-Haramayn {no. 310), Ahmad İbn al-Husayn al-Bayhaqı 
{no. 27), and a number of olher cminent men, from whom he learned 
the Traditions both at Baghdâd and in thc province of Hijâz. He 
tvas an expert horseman and wcll skilled in the use of arms. By thc 
cxccUence of his sermons and exhortations, he held the first rank 
as a preachcr, and in the ycar 437 (A.C. 1045-6) he opencd a class 


1 The life of this diKlor \\ill be foımd farıhcr on. 

?■ 1 have here paraplırased the tcchnical espressions nıııiâhida (e/foıı) and 
hiind (ılır slripplııg off ). Accordin» to thc Şnfis. thc Union' of the soul \vith 
dlvinity is not possible tili the crealîıre has löst the consciousness of his own 
individuality. 

I !n thc life of his grandson ‘Abd al-Ghafıral-Fârisi, another commentary of 
his on the Ç.tr'âıı is'noliced by İbn KhailikSn. 
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wherein he taught thc Traditions. Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali al-Bâkharzı 
mentions him with high commendatioıı in the Dumyat al-Çaşr, and 
says that had he struck a rock with the whip' of his admonition, 
it would have mclted; and if Satan had attended at his exhortations, 
he A'ould have been converted to God. The Khat b (no. 33) speaks 
of him in these terms in his History of Ba^dâd: “He came to us 
(at Bajhdâd) in the year 448 and taught thc Traditions, vvhich we vvrote 
down undcr his dietation. As a traditionist he was a trustvvorthy 
authority. He used also to relate anecdotes-; heprcachcd vvith great 
elegance and his argumcnts were most powerfuP. In dogmatic 
theology he foIlowed the principles of al-Aşh'arî, and in the devclop- 
ments of the law he held the doctrines of theŞhafi‘/tcs.”‘Abd al-Ghâfir 
al-FârisI notices him also in his History, and it is related by Aba 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbn al-FadI al-FarawH, that he heard ‘Abd 
al-Karîm a!-Quahayrı recite the follotving verses of his own 
composing; 

“God’s blessing on the hour in which we werc alone and when 
1 saw your face! A smile then mantled on the mouth of love, in the 
gardcn of familiarity. We passed a time of pleasure for our eyes, 
but the next morning their lids were moist with tears.” 

İt is mentioned by the şhay’Jı Abu’l-Fath Muhammad İbn 
Muhammad Jbn ‘Alî al'FârâwI the preacher that Abu’l-Qâ3İm 
al-Qushavri frequently rccited these verses, composed by onc of thc 
brethren. 

“Had you been with us at thc moment of our separation and 
witnessed our repeated adieus, you would have learned that there is 
a discourse in tears, and that tears are a part of discourse.” 

These lines are by Dhu ’1-Qarnayn İbn Hamdan, of vvhom we have 
already spoken {no. ^18).—‘Abd al-Karîm al-Oushayri was born in 
the monlh of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 376 (luIy-August A.C. 986); hc died 
at Naysâp r on the morning of Sunday, the 16 of the latter Rabî‘, 

I The autograph has t 

‘t The autograph has lî* jjK" 3 

3 Literally: His demonstration was fine. 

< His life will be found in this work. 
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A.H. 465 (December, A.C. 1072)*, bcfore the hour of sunrise. Hc 
was buried in the Madrasah, at the foot of the grave in which his 
master Ab ı ‘AH ’1-Daqq5q was interıed.—! met in his work entitled 
nl-Risülah' with two vorses which pleased me so much, that I am 
induced to give them here; 

“Some nıay taste of consolation after havinglong sııffercd the pains 
of love; but in my passion for Laylâ, 1 shall never laslc of consolation. 
And yet ali that 1 ever obtained from her intereourse were hopes 
never fulfılled and transitory as the flash^ of the thunder-cioud.” 

His son Abn Nasr ‘Abd al-Rahmîn was an eminent imâm and 
resembled his father in the Sciences which hc cultivated and in holding, 
like him, assemblies at which he prcached. Hc aftcrsvards follovved 
with great assiduity the lessons of the İmâm al-Haramayn, tili he 
acquircd a pcrfecl knowledgc of that jurisconsult’s manner of treating 
the Şhafi‘ite doctrines and discııssmg controverted points. He 
then set out to make the pilgrimage, and, on arriving at Baghdad, 
hc held regular assemblies, at which he gave exhortations vvith a most 
impressive effect. The şhaylçh Aba !shaq al-ShîrâzI altended at these 
assemblies, and the learned men of Baghdîd unanimously agreed 
that they had never heard a preachcr like him. He pronounced 
his admonitory discourses in the NizJinûyah College and in the monas- 
tery of the chicf of the Şrî/tJ {ıJıaylJı al-ShııriHJı): but his zealous 
attaehment for the doctrines of al-Aşh‘ari led into a controversy with 
the Hanbalites on points of faith. This caused a riot, in which a 
number of lives were tost on both sides, and one of Nizâm al- 
Mulk’s son was obliged to ride out and allay the tumult. When 
intciligence of this event reached Nizâm al-Mulk, who was then 
in Isbahîn, he sent for Aba Nu,şr, and having shown him every mark 
of respect, he gave him an escort of honour to Nayşâp r. On arriving 
ıhere, Abn Nasr resumed his lessons and exhortations, and continucd 
to fiti that d-.ıty tili ncarly the last moment of his life. About a month 
before he died, he was st^uck with a vveakness in his limbs, and he 
cxpired at Naysâp r, on the forenoon of Friday, the 28th of the latter 

1 This RisMah is a cclcbratcd c!>isıtu or irralhe on Süfism. 

’i Here again ali l’r.c manuscripıs escept tho autograph are \vrong. The 
right reading is liVıiır. t 

• 30 Dcccmbcr.— Ed. 

t In de Slane'sedition of the tc)it jj given \vhich is wrong.— EU. 
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Jumâdâ, A.H. 514 (Sept.. A.C. 1 120)*. He was inlerred in tlıe funeral 
chapcl which is callcd thc Quşlıayrite Mausoleum.—He kncw by heart 
a great number of poetical picces and anecdotcs, and the follovving 
lines, which 1 met in some composition or other, and aftcrvvards 
in aI-Sam‘âni's work, the D hay I., were composed by himself. 

“My heart abandons mc to serve you, and time cndeavours (bul 
in vain, lo m.nke nıe forvet) you. Fate decidcd Ihat we should se- 
paralc, and ,vvhat can control its decrees? God alone kno\vcth the 
depth of my alTliclion whcn obliged now to quit you for ever!” 

The shayl-h Ab . ‘Ali al-Daqqâq died A.H. 412 (A.C. 1021) 
Çuşbayrt means descended from Quşhayr Ibn Ka‘b, thc progeniıor 
of a great (Arahian) tribe.— Usiuvâ near Naysâp r, is a district 
covercd with villagcs, which has produced a number of learned men. 


370. ABÜ SA‘D AL-SAM'ANl. 

The Uâfiz Aba Sa‘d ‘Abd al-KarIm al-Sam‘ân:, surnamed Tsj 
al-Işlâm (ılıe croıvn of Islaınisnı), was a doctor of thc sect of al-Şhsfı‘î 
and a native of Marvv. Hc bclonged by birth to the tribe of'1 amîni 
and his gcncalogy (though iııcompfete) is as follONVs: ‘Abd al-Karîm 
Ibn Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibu Abi ’l-Mu^affar al-Mansûr Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
JaTar Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbîr Ibn al-FadI Ibn al-Rabî‘ 
Ibn Müslim Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abd al-Muj.b al-Taınimî.—^The 
şhayidi'lzz al-Din ‘Al Ibn al-Athîr' spcaks of him in thesc terms, 
tovvards the commencement of his Mukhtctiar (or abridgmenl of al- 
Sam'üın’s \\ork, the Ansrb): “Abu Sa‘d was thc middle pcari of the 
collar of thc Sam'ânî family; their vigilant eye and their helping hand; 
\vhcn he became the head of the family, he rendered its influence 
conıplete. To acqiiire knowledge and learn the Traditions, he 
journeyed to the East and to thc Wcst, to the North and to thc South. 
He travcilcd to Trahso.\iana and visited repeatedly ali thc cities of 
^lurisân; he went also to Qumas, Ray, Isbahân, Hamadsn, the 
two ‘Irâqs, Hijâz, Mosul, Mesopotamia, Syria, and other places too 
numerous to be mentioned and too dilhcult to bc cnumerated; 


1 His life will bc found in tlıis vvork. 
• 24 September—Erf. 
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he there met the men of learning, received from them Information, 
frequcntcd their society, obtained Traditions from them, and took 
for model their virluous deeds and praiseworthy conduct. The 
number of his teachers surpassed four thousand.”—During one of 
his dictations, or extempore lectures' he related as follONVs: “Aba 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad İbn ghâlib al-J lî, a juris- 
consult vvho had settied at al-Anbâr, recited to ine ıhese lines on 
bidding me adieu: 

“'When we \vent forth to bid them adieu, they wept peaıls (lears) 
and we wcpt rubies {blood). They handed round to us the cups 
of separation, and it will be long before we recover from the effects 
of that draught. They departed, and I sent after them a torrent of 
my tears; on vvhich they exclaimed: ’NVe shall be drowned!’ and 1 
cried out: "I shall be burned (ıw7/ı grief )! ” 

He composed some most instructive and excellent works, such 
as the Supplenıent, in fifteen volumes, to the Khatib’s History of 
Baghdad; the History of the city of Marw, coming upwards of twenty 
volumes; the Ansâb {explanation of patronymics and other refalive 
adjectives), in eight volumes. This last is the vvork which Tzz al-D n 
İbn al-Athîr corrected and reduced to three volumes; the abridgement 
is in every person’s hands, but the original is very scarce.—Abu Sa‘d 
al-Sam'ânî says in the biographical notice vvhich he gives of his father: 
“In the year 497 (A.C. 1103-4) my parent made the pilgrimage, 
and, on his return to Baghdad, he learned Traditions from a number 
of teachers. He then gave public exhortations in the Nizâmiyah 
College, instrueted pupils in the Traditions- and colleeted books. 
Whcn some time had thus elapsed, he travelled to İşbahân and 
received oral information from a great many persons; he then returned 

1 The follovving observations on theor <//ctn/ıo/ır arc furnished by Hajji 
Khalifah; 1 shall merely copy M. de, Sacy's translation of the passage;— 
csı Ic plurie! J'iıııla. Ce qu’on entend par la, c’cst qu’un savaiıt est'assis, ayant 
authour de lui ses disciples avec des cncricrs et du papier. Lc savanı dit ce que 
Dicu pcrnıcı qu il lui vienne a l'csprit aıı sujol d’unc Science et ses disciples rccrivcnt. 
11 sc formc de cela un livre qu'on nomnıe imal ou amali. Voila comme avaicnt 
coutumc d: Taire Ics anciens, soil jurisconsultcs, soit doctcurs, dans la Science des 
tradiıions, ou dans la gramnıairc arabe, ou dans tout autre Science de celics qu'ils 
cultivaicııt; ıtıais lc diseredit ou sonte tombes la Science et les savants, a fait eva- 
nouir les traccs de cet usage. 11 faudra un jour retoumcr vers Dicu. Les savans de 
l’ccole des Schafciics nomment cela raalik," — {.Anıhologie Crammaticale, p. 137. 
Sec Flıigcrs H jji Khalifa, vol. I. p. 427). 

1 l.itcrally; "And Traditions wcrc rcad to him” ; Ihat is, his pupils read the 
1 raditlons aloud, and hc made his observutions. 
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to Khursssn and continued to reşide at Marw tili the year S09, when 
he went to Naysâpûr. He took me and my brother with him, and 
we iearned Traditions from Abû Bakr ‘Abd at-Ghaffir Ibn Mubam- 
mad aL-Shîrûwi* and other masters. He subsequently returned to 
Marw, where he was overtaken by death at the early age of forty- 
three years*.” Aba Sa‘d was born at Marw on Monday, the 21 
ofŞha'bân, A.H. 506 (February, A.C. 1113)*, and he died in the same 
City, on the night preceding the first day of the first month of Rabi‘, 
A.H. 562 (Pecember, A.C. 1166)t. His father Muhammad wa» 
an imsm’, a man of talent, a skilful investigator of the truth, a 
traditionist, a doctor of the sect of al-Şhâfî’i and a hafit. His imla 
(dictation) is a work of an entirely original cast, containing observa- 
tions on the texts and isnâds* {of the Traditions) with clucidations 
to clear up the doubtful points. He wrote many other works besides, 
and compo>ed some pretty poetry, which he destroyed* a littie 
before his death. He was born in the month of the hrst Jumâdâ, 
A.H. 466 (.lanuary, A.C. 1074), and he died at the end of public 
prayers, on Friday, the 2 of Şafar, A.H. 510 (June, A.C. 1116){ 
The next day, Saturday, he was interred near the grave of his father, 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar, in the Safhawân, which is one of the cemeterieı 
at Marw. Aba Sa'd’s grandfather al-Mansor was incontrovertibly 
the greatest imâm of the age in which he lived; this is a point on vvhich 
his supporters and his adversaries both agreed. He follovved the 
doctrines of Abû Hanîfah and was looked up with deference by the 
other imâms of that sect; but, in the year 462, when hc was making 
the pilgrimage, a circumstance fell under his observation in the pro- 
vince of Hijâz, which obliged him to pass över to the sect of al-Shâfi'i. 

I The autograph has ■ 

i When Ibn Khallikan insertcd ıhis ex(ract in the nıargin of his work, he 
markcd a wrong place for it in the tcxt. This is a Tault into which he has fallen 
very frequenlly. The passages should have come in lower down. 

J The word imâm is employed here to denote ;one whose opinions were held 
to be of Ihe highcst auıhority. 

< See Introducıion. 

5 Literally; “VVhich he washed*‘. That is, he vvashed ofT the ink, that the 
paper might serve again. The writing in oriental manuscripts is easily effaced 
with water; the paper is generally very thick and glazed över. 

• 10 February.—£rf- 

t 26 December.— Ed, 

î 16 June.— Ed. 

§ A1-Şhiıâzi with its variant rcading al-ShizarI on the margin In ‘Abd 
al-Hamid.— Ed. 
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On his return to Marw, he underwent violent persecutions on this 
account, and had much to suffer from the spirit of party-zeal; but he 
lupported these trials with great hrmness and became the chief imâm 
of the Ş^îfi'îtes. In the fuUilment of this Office, he acted as a professor 
and a mufti, and drew up a great number of treatises on the doctrineı 
of the imâm al-Şhâfi‘I and on other branches of knovvledge. Of these 
works the most remarkable are; the MinhâJ Ahi U-Sunnah (path of 
the Sunnites); the intişar {yindication); a Refutation of the Principlcs 
held by the Qadarites {the partisans of man's free-will), ete. In 
another work, the Qawati‘ {decisive arguments), he treats of the dogmas 
of Islamism, and in his Burhan, or proof {containing a defence of the 
Shâfi'ite doctrines) he discusses nearly one thousand points of con- 
troversy. His Awsat, or M^dium, and his istilam, or eradicaiion oj 
errors, are refutations of Ab ı Zayd al-Dabosî’s compilation, entitled 
al-Asrar {No. 311.). He wrote also a valuable commentary on the 
Qur’an, and he formed a colleetion of one thousand Traditions 
received by him from one hundred masters, and which he illustrated 
with great ability in discourses affixed to them. He was highly 
celebrated also for the excellence of his sermons. His birth took 
place in the month of Dhu ’I-Hijjah, A.H. 426(October, A.C. 1035), 
and his death in the month of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 489 (March, A.C. 
1096), at Marw. This family produced a great number of other 
persons remarkable for learning and the exalted posts which they 
fîlled. Sam'am means belonging to Sam'an, a branch of the tribe 
c Tamim. I have heard some learned men observe that this name 
may be also pronounced Sim'an. Abû Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Karim had a 
son named Abu ’l-Muzaffar ‘Abd al-RahIm whom, when yet a boy, 
he took v^ith him to learn Traditions from his father {Abn Bakr 
Muhammad); he then travelled with him through Khurâsân and 
Transoxiana, for the purpose of letting him hear the Traditions 
delivered by ali the great masters in these countries, and of obtaining 
{them in) written copies. He drew up also, for his son’s use, a Mu'Jam, 
or biographical dictionary of his own masters, in eighteen volumes, 
and an ‘Awala, ot colleetion of Traditions supported by the highest 
authority*, in two thick volumes. He then made him study juris- 

> İt may probably be remarked that I gave a different signification to the word 
‘/ttVû/.T from that adocted. after some hesitation, by M. de Sacy, in his 

{Continued on page 195) 
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prudence, the belles-lettres, and the Traditions, tili he acquired consi- 
derable Information in these branches of leaming. ‘Abd al-Rabim 
taught the Traditions on the authority of numerous masters', 
and students travelled from ali parts to leam them from him. He 
was highly venerated in his native country. His birth took place 
at Naysâpûr, on the eve of Friday, the 17 of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 
537 (June, A.C. 1143)*, and he died at Marw between A.H v614 
(A.C. 1217) and 616 (A.C. 1220)*. 


371. IBN HAMDIS AL-ŞAQALLÎ. 

Ab'j Muhammad ‘Abd al-Jabbâr Ibn Abl Bakx Ibn Muhanunad 
Ibn Hamdls al-Azdî (a member of the tribe of Azd) al-Şaqain (a 
native of Sicily), and a celebrated poet, is spoken of in these terms 
by Ibn Bassam: “He was a poet of consummate abilities, who aimed 
at originality of ideas and reached his mark; who expressed them 
in terms elegant and noble; who had a perfect command of metaphors 
the most appropriate, and who dived into the ocean of ianguage 
for the peari of novelty in thought.” The original cast of his ideas 
is fully displayed in the following piece descriptive of a rivulet: 

“There is an object whose component parts are in Progressive 
motion, and whose surface is polished by the zephyr, so that it revealı 
to the eye that vvhich is contained in its bosom. The pebbies wound 


(Continued from page 194.) 

Abdallatif. I bave foUowed the indications of Hâjji Khalifah in his enumeration 
of the wor)cs which are so denominated ; and must add that the title of the book 
cited by M. de Sacy in support of his opinion secms to me to be incorrecüy given; 
^1^1 jlJL. yi is a mosı unusual expr:5sion, whereas ^1 yJt JmU, yİ it 
one commonly employed when speaking of Traditions which can be traced up 
through an unbroken series of trustworthy Traditionists to Muhammad hirnself, 
I ^J5CJ|j İs the right reading. 

'i In the autograph these last words have been cut off by the binder, so that 
only the voweI points and the tops of the longer letters remain. None of my 
manuscripts hll up the blank, vvhich, I am convinced from the inspection of the 
autograph, must be read thus : s fie . 

*4 June.—£ld. 
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İt with their sharp points, and, as it passes över them, it expre$ses 
by its murmurs thc pai s which they inflict. It might be thought 
that a despairing lovcr' had put on the form of its waters, and 
hastened to throw himself into the pond which it supplies.” 

In One of his gaşidahs he says; 

“I passed the night in asking for another and another kiss; such 
arc the favours for which I shall never cease to sue her; and I quenched 
the thirst of love at (her lips —) a source of surpassing in virtues the 
purest water of the spring.” 

İn another of his gaşidahs he begins thus: 

“Arise! and let the {maiden) wearer of the scarf hand here the cup! 
the harbinger of raorning has announced to the night that its iast 
hour^ has come. Hasten towards the pleasures which await us, 
and, tp reach them, take for coursers the forerunners of enjoyment, 
so rapid in their speed. Hasten before the morning sun has sipped 
the dews of the night off the lips of the flovvers.” 

One of his original ideas is thus expressed: 

“To increase the blackness of her eyes, she has applied antimony 
around them; thus adding poison to the dart which was already 
sufficient to give death.” 

In another poem he thus expresses his longing desire of seeing 
Sicily again: 

“I thought of Sicily, ana sadness renewed in my mind the remem- 
brance of that isle. Though expeUed from paradise, I shall always 
speak of its delights. Were my tears not bitter, I should take them 
for the {copious) streams which flow in that happy region^” 

In the year 471 (A.C. 1078-9) he went to Spain andthere cclebrated 
in his verses the praises of al-Mu‘tamid İbn ‘Abbâd, by whom he was 
most generously recompensed. When İbn ‘Abbad was afterwards 

1 The autograph gives the true reading, which is t,U«. 

2 In the printed Arajic text, read J.U1 not J^l b 

' On the conqucst of Sicily by count Roger, a grcat number of the Müslim 
inhabitants abandoned the island. Some, like îbn Hamd’S, went to Spain, and 
others to North Africa, Egypt, or Syria. The kuib ‘Imld al-Din notices in his 
Kharidah a number of literary men who then left the country. 
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led into captivity and imprisoned at A'jhmat, Ibn HamdTs heard 
some verses recited which that prince had composed during his conhne- 
ment' on which he addressed him the following lines in reply: 

“Do you despair of seeing a day the evening of which will differ 
from the morning? Refiect that the brilliant planets themselves 
must {undergo vicissitudes and) pass through the zodiac's various 
signs. When you left us, and bore off in your hand generosity itself, 
whilst the mountains of thy liberality were shaken to their basis*. 
I raised my voice and exclaimed: “The hour of judgment has come ! 
behold the firm mountains pass away! ” 

The idea contained in the last of these verses is nearly similar to 
that expressed by’Abd Allîh Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in the following lines; 
they are taken from an elegy composed by him on the death of 
the wazir Abu’1-Qlsim‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Wahb: 

“The human race remain unmoved, and yet perfection itself is dead; 
and the vicissitudes of time exclaim: ‘Where shall we find more men?’ 
Behold Abu ’1-Qssim on his bier! arise, and see how mountains are 
removed from their places!” 

The postical works of Ibn Hamdis have becn collected into a dıw<in 
and the greater portion of his poetry is very good. He died in the 
isle of Mayyurqah {Majorca), A.H. 527 (A.C. 1132-3) [and was interred 
near the tomb of Ibn al-Labbînah^ the celebrated poet]; some say, 
however, that he died at Bajâya ı {Bugia in North Africa). In one 
of his poems, rhyming in the letter MI, he speaks of his grey hairs and 
his staff; îhis indicates that he had then reached his eightieth 
year< Saqalli means belonging to Şaqalliyah (Sicily), an island in 
the sea of Marhrib, near North Africa. 

1 These verses are stili extant, and may be found in Tmad al-Din’s Kharîdah, 
MS. No. 1375. 

2 Litcrally; “VVhilst the Ra lwâ and the Ihıb'r of yours were shaken." These 
are the names of two celebrated mountains in llijiz. (See Abu ’I-Fidâ’s Geography, 
Arabic tcxt, page 81.) 

’ Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn Tsâ al-Dânt (a nnlive of Denia), surnamed Ibn 
Labblnah. was the favourite poet and companion of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abb"d. 
Numcrous extracts from his compositîon are given by the k tib ’lmâd al-Din in 
his Kharîdah (MS. No. 1375, fol. 181 et seq.) and by Ibn Khdqân in his Qati'id 
al-lgy n. The dat-, of his death is not mentioned by either author. 

4 This inference of Ibn Khallikan does not appear to be wcll narrated. 
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372. ABU TALIB AL-MA‘AFIRİ 

Abı Talib ‘Abd al-Jabbsr Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘AİT İbn Muhammad 
al-Ma'afiri al-Maghribl* was a master of the first authority in the 
Science of philology and in ali the branches of the belles-letters. In 
his travels he visited Ba^dâd, where he continued his studies and 
gave lessons to a number of pupils, who ali profîted under his tuition. 
In the year 551 (A.C. 1156-7) he arrived in Egypt, where he had for 
a disciple the learned shaykh Abü Muhammad Ibn Bari (see his life. 
No. 328). He wrote a great deal, and his handwriting was very good, 
but in the Maghrib character; the greater part of these writings is 
on literatüre. I have seen a considerable quantity of them, and 
observed that his orthography was extremely corrcct^. •[ I saw 
the two following lines inscribed by his own hand on the cover of the 
work entitled al-Mu^ayyalfi 'l-LughatP\ 

"I implore whatever person sees my writing to address a sincero 
prayer for me to the merciful God, that He may be turned towards 
me with indulgence and grant me forgiveness.” 

He taught the contents of the work called al-Musalsil with the 
authorisation of the author, Abu ’l-Tâhir Muhammad Ibn Yûsuf 
İbn ‘Abd Allah al-Tamîml; of this we shall speak again in the life 
of Abu ’l-Iahir which will be found among those of the Muham- 
mads<]—Abo Talib died A.H. 566 (A.C. 1170-1) as he was retuming 
from Egypt to Ma^rib. Ma'sfin means belonging to the tribe of 


T AI-Ma?hribl signifies müve ot Magjyib, ot the tVesf, a tenn applied not 
only to North Africa, but to Spain. From the silence of the Spanish Aıab 
biographers, I am induced to betieve that he belonged to the former countıy. 

2 This passage may perhaps signify. “that his memory was very good“—a | 

circumstance proved by the correctness of the pieces which he wrote from memory. 

3 This work is not noticed by fiajji KhalTfah. 

t This passage is given by two of my MSS. but it does not exist in the autograph. 

Its place is marked there, however, by these words in red ink, , 

that is: tel the passage on the fty-leaf be wnlten here. This fly-leaf has been 
lost, and I suspect the authenticity of the passage as now printed, and must add 
that, nonc of my MSS. contain the life of Abu ’l-Tâhir al-Tamimi to which 
reference is here made. 

* [ ] From ‘I saw* to ‘Muhammads* omitted in the autograph.— Ed. I 

t M. de Slane gives al-Muzil. — Ed. h 
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Ma'âfir Ibn Ya'fur; this tribe is very numerous and the greater 
portion of it inhabits Egypt. 


373. ‘ABD AL-RAZZAQ AL-ŞAN‘ANI 

Ab ı Bakr ‘Abd al-Razzâq Ibn Hammîm Ibn Nâfi‘- al-Şan‘£ni 
was allied, by right of enfranchisement, to the tribe of Himyar. 
Abu Sa*d a!-Sam‘ânl says of him; “It is stated that, aftcr the death 
of the Prophctr®, no one had so roany visitors from disiant countries 
as he.” He taught the Traditions on the authority of Ma'mar Ibn 
Râşhid, a mawl3 of the tribe of Azd and a native of Basrah {see 
Introduction, nole), al-Awzâ‘î, Ibn Jurayj, and others. The chief 
imâms of Islâmism in that period cited him as their authority for some 
of the Traditions which they taught; amongstthenumberwereSufyan 
Ibn ‘Uyyanah (who was one of his own masters), Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
and Yahya Ibn Ma'in.' He was born A.H. 126 (A.C. 743-4), 
and he died in the month of Şhawwâl, A.H. 211 (January, A.C. 
827) in Yaman. Şan'ani means belonging to Şan'a, one of the most 
celebrated cities in Yaman. In forming this relative adjective an 
n is added, as in Bahram derived from Bahra ^ but such cases are 
of rare occurrence. • 


374. ABU NAŞR IBN AL-ŞABBÂGH. 

Aba Naşr ‘Abd al-Sayyid Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ja'far, generally known by the name of îbn al-ŞabbSgh 
{the son of the dyer), was chief Şhafi'ite jurisconsult of Persian and 
Arabian ‘Ir5q. {By his learning) he equalled Aba Ish5q al-Şhîrîzi, 
and by his knowledge of the Şhafi'ite doctrines he surpassed him. 
Persons came from ali countries to study under him, and his veracity 

1 The lives of ali these doctors will be found in this work. 

2 Ba)ra is the name of a tribe sprung from Qudâ‘ah. 

* In‘Abd al'Hamid fol!owing passage occurs:Aba Muhammad *Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Hârith al-Şan‘ânI said : “I heard ‘Abd aI-Razzaq saying : He 
experiences disgrace who associates one for a long time. He continued : I heard 
him teciting : That was the time we amuse with it, and now . it amuses with us. 
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as a traditionist, his piety and his virtuous conduct, which showed 
him to be a model set up by God to confound the perverse on the day 
of judgment*, were ali equally conspicuous. His principal works 
are the Şhâmil {comprehensive), which is not only one of the best 
treatises possessed by the Şhafi'ites on theirsystem of jurisprudence, 
but also one of the most authentic in its traditional contents and the 
most conciusive in its reasonings; —The Tadhkirat al-Âlim wa'l- 
al-Sâlim {remembrancer of the learned and saf e path)- the 
‘Uddah {supply provided for emergencies); these two last are on the 
principles of jurisprudence. On the opening of the Nizâmiyah 
College at Ba-jhdâd, he acted as chief professor, but was replaced, 
after a lapse of twenty days, by Aba Ishâq al-Shirâzî; he was rein- 
stated, however, on the death of the latter. Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad 
Ibn Hilâl Ibn al-Şâbi^ says in his History: “The ereetion of the 
Nizâmiyah College was commenced in the month of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, 
A.H. 457 (November, A.C. 1065), and this establishment was opened 
on Saturday, the 10 of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, 459 (September, A.C. 1067).* 
Nizâm al-Mulk having given direetions that the place of chief pro¬ 
fessor in it should be filled by Aba Ishâq al-Shirâzl. it was settied with 
him that he should come forward and give lessons on that day. When 
the people were assembled. Aba Ishâq did not appear. and after a 
fruitless seareh, they decided on sending for Abû Naşr Ibn al-Sabbâçrh, 
who came and was installed. Abû Ishâq then showed himself in 
the mosque where he used to teach, and by this conduct he excited 
the manifest displeasure of his pupils, who ceased to attend his lessons 
and wrote to him that if he did not choose to profess in the Nizümiyah, 
they would quit him for Aba Naşr al-Şabbâgh. He consented to 
thcir wishes, and on Saturday, the first of Dhu ’I-Hijjaht, Ibn al- 
Şabbâijh was removed and Aba Ishâq seated in his place. Ibn 
al-Şabbâgh had occupied the post during twenty days.” Ibn al-Najjâr 
says in his History of Başfhdâd: “On the death of Aba Ishâq Aba 
Sa‘d al-Mutawallî was established in the vacant place; but, in the year 
476 (A.C. 1083-4), he was removed, and Ibn al-Sabbâgh reappointed; 


1 I have here paraphrased the word Z» See No. 258, nole. 

2 See No. 125, note. 

• 22 September.— Ed. 
t OOctober.—£ı/. 
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thc latter held tht post tili 477, wheu it wa5 agaiu conferred on Abu 
Sa‘d, who held it tiH his death. We have already mentioned something 
of this in the life of Abû Islıâq al-Şhlrâ'îl {No. 5). Ibn al-ŞabbSiih 
was born at Ba 'hdâd, A.H. 400 (A.C. 1009-10), and he died in the 
same city in the month of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 477 (September, 
A.C. 1084); or, by another account (given as a rectification of the 
preceding date), on Thursday, the 15 of Şha'bîn of that year.* 
Towards the closc of his life, Ibn al-Şabbâ,'h lost his sight. 


375. *ABD AL-WAHHAB AI.-MALIKÎ. 

The qsdl Ab.ı Mulıammad ‘Abd aI-Wahhâb Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Naşr 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Hârûn Ibn Mâlik Ibn Tawq al- 
Tha‘labi, a nativc of Baîhdâd and a doctor of the sect of Mâlik, drew 
his descent from Mâlik Ibn Tawq al-Tha‘labT. the lord of Rahabah'. 
He was an able jurisconsult, an elegani; schnlar, and a poet. 
He composed a treatise on the doctrincs peculiar to his seot, and this 
work, entitled al-Talgin {tuition), is one of the most instructive on 
the subject, although it forms but a small volüme. Among his other 
numerous productions, may be spccified the Ma'nnah, or aid, and a 
commentary on the Risftlah^. The Khatlb {Aba Bakr Ahmad 
al-Baghdâdi) speaks of him in the history of Ba'hdîd, and says: “He 
received lessons from Abû ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al-'Askarî, ‘Umar Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Sabannak^ and Abû Hafş Ibn Şhâhln^. He trans- 
mitted from his masters a small portion of traditional Information, 


1 The City of Rahabah, situated on the Euphrales in lat. 34“ 37’, at the distanc* 
of eight days’journey from Damascus and of five from Aleppo, was founded by 
Mâlik Ibn Tawq, one of the khalif aî-Raşhîd’s generals, who was then governor 
of Mesopotamia. 

2 I follow the reading of the autograph and aI-Yâfi‘i where I find 

j not • Ali the olher MSS. and Hâjji Kl-alifah 

give the latter reading. 

3 Ali the MSS. except the autograph have J-ı» ; but that haj • 

Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Umar Ibn Sabannak died A.H. 377 (A.C. 987-8) — {Nujûm). 

4 See No. 164, note on Abo Hafş. 

* 19 December, 1084. — Ed. 
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and I wrote down {some of it) from his own lips. He was a 
trustworthy traditionist. and an abler jurisconsult than he was never 
met with among the Malikite doctors. in the examination of legal 
points he displayed great acuteness, and the exposition of the resultı 
to which he thus attained was marked by great clearness. He filled 
the place of q5dî at Bsdarâyâ and Bâkusayâ*; towarâs the latter 
period of his life he travelled to Egypt, in which country he died.” 
Ibn Basssra speaks of him in the ^ha'Mrah in the following terras: 
“He was the last remnant of {the illustrious) men, and the {sole) 
tongue {to set forth the doctrines of) the followers of analogy^’, 

I met with some poetry of his containing thonghts brighter than the 
moming, and expressed in words sweeter than is the obtaining of 
success in undertakings. Ba^hdîd rejected him, as is the old estab- 
lished custom of cities towards their men of merit; and such is the 
rule of conduct which Fortune follows, in every epoch, towards the 
people of talent: he therefore bade adieu to its inhabitants, and said 
farewell to its waters and its shades. I was told that, on the day of his 
departure, its great men and its erainent yvriters^ formed a large 
company and a numerous troop to escort him out of the city, and 
that he said to them: ‘Had I found among you a roll of bread every 
morning and every evening, I should not have turned from your town, 
as I would then have obtained ali I wished for.’ He used to express 
his feelings on this subject in some verses which T shall give here: 

‘Of ali the abodes on earth, let Ba;hdâd receive my salutation; 
it is entitled to repeated salutations {of far evveli) from me. I left it, 
not through hatred, and yet I knew {what perversity filled) the quarters 
on both sides of the river. But large as it was, I could find no ease 
vvithin it, and evcn the means of subsistence were refused me. That 
City is Uke a friend whose company is anxiously desired, but whose 
character removes him {from our affection) and countcracts his good 
qualitics.’ 

He then set out for Egypt, and as he passed through Ma'arrat 
al-Nu‘msn he met Abu ’l-‘Alâ al-Ma'arri {No. 46), who receivcd him 

I It appears from the Marâşld, that these two places were situated near al- 
NahrawSn. 

s See No. 2, note on ahkim, No. 231, note, and Tntroduction. 

3 Literally: its inkhotn srearers. These words signify probably the kitibt, 
or persoDs employed in the civil service. 
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with hospitality, and afterwards alluded to the circumstance in 
one of his poems. These are his words: 

‘Ibn Naşr the Mâlikite visited our country on his joumcy, and we 
praised the misfortunes which force a man to abandon his native 
place and to travel. When he explains a point of law, his reasonings 
give new life to Mâlik, and when he utters verses, the VVandering 
King' seems to revive in his person.’ 

On arriving in Egypt, he bore the Standard (of superiority) and lîlled 
it far and wide (with his renownf’, he drew after him its chiefs and 
its princes; there the signal favours of fortune reached him and gifts 
the most desirable poured like a torrent into his hands. But he had 
scarcely arrived there, when he longed to eat of a particular dish, 
and, having partaken thereof, he died. They relate that, when he 
rolled in agony, his soul mounting and descending in his throat, he 
exclaimed: ‘There is no god but God! when we began to live, we 
diedl’ “He composed some charming verses, such, for instance, as 
the following: 

“I kissed that sleeping beauty, and she awoke, exclaiming: ‘Hasten 
to chastise the thief.’ I replied: ‘May my life be sacrificed for thy 
vvelfare! I am (not a thief, Aur) an e^tortioner, and as such I can only 
be sentenced to restitution. Receive then the kiss and abstain from 
tyranny; if that kiss suffice thee not, I shall add a thousand to it.’ 
She ansvvered: '(No\ I must have) retaliation! this, as reason telis us, 
is sweeter than honey to the heart of the self-avenger.’ The rest of 
that night, my right arm was the girdle which encircled her waist, 
and my left arm was the neckIace on her bosom. She then said: 
‘Did you not declare that you abstained from ali worldy pleasure?’ 
‘No!’ I replied, ‘but it is from abstinence, (such as that,) that I abs¬ 
tain 1 ’’ 

•[He also says]: 

“Baghdâd is a delightful rcsidcnce for those who have money, 
but for the poor it is an abode of misery^and suffering. I walked 

1 The wantlering kiııg (al-Malik al-DillU,); Ihis was a sumame given to Amro ’l- 
Oays, of whom Muhammad said that he was the’greatest of ali the poeu. Se« 
my Diw'n d’Amro 't-Qays, page xxiv. 

? Litcrally: And filled its land and its sky. 

• J1 The phrase İs omitted by de Slane.— Ed. 
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alidaythroughits streetsbewilderedand desolate; I was (jtreatedwith 
neglect) like a Qur'ân in the house of an atheist.” 

I had some verscs on my mind, the author of which I did not know; 
but I have since found them attributed, in a number of places, to 
the gâdi ‘Abd al-Wahhsb; they are as follovvs: 

"How can we hope to quench our thirst if the seas exact water 
from the wells?' How prevent the vile from attaining their ends, 
if the great retire from the world to the pious solitude of the celi? 
The elevalion of the base över the noble would be a great misfortune. 
When the low and the exalted are on an equality, ’tis then we would 
find pleasure in the society of death.” 

(Ibn Bassam) the author of the DTia'diirah mentions that ‘Abd al- 
Wahhâb held the Office of gâdi in the city of Is'ird and another 
wr!ter States that he filled that funetion at the towns of Bâdarâyâ 
and liâkusîyâ in ‘Irâq. On being questioned concerning the time of 
his birth, he replicd; “I was born at Barhdâd on Thursday, the 7 
of Şiiawwsl, A.H. 362 (July, A.C. 973)*”. He died at Old Cairo on 
the eve of Monday, the 14 of Şafar, A.H. 422 (February, A.C. 
1031)î; some say, hovvever, that his death occurred in the month 
of Şha'bân of that year. He was interred in the iesser Qarâfah 
cemeL.;ry, bctween the sepulchral chapel of the imSm al-Şhtfi‘î and 
the gate of the Qarâfah, near the graves of Ibn al-Qisim and A^hhab; 
I have visited his tomb. His father ('Ali Ibn Naşr) was one of the most 
eminent seriveners ^ of Ba ıhdad. His brother, Abu ’l-Hasan Mu'.ıam- 
mad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Naşr was a learned seholar and drew up a work, 
entitled al-Mufâwafah (conversation), for the amusement ofal-Malik 
âî-‘Aziz Jalâl al-DawIah Ab.ı Manşûr, the son of Abn Tâhir, the son 


1 This verse probably means: How can we expect a recompense for our poetical 
eulugiuım, if the sovereign exact from our patrons the litlle wealth which they 
posseis? 

- Is'ird, a city of Mesopotamia, is situated near the Tigris, at the distance of 
• day and a half to the south of Mayyâfâriqin. 

3 See No. 24 note on ‘adi. 

• 10 July.—£d. 

t 8 February.—Ed. 
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of Bahs aI-Dawlah, the son of ‘Aıjad al-Dawlah> Ibn Buwayh; in 
this book, which is very interesting and contains about thirty sheets^, 
he relates various events of which he had been a witness. He 
composed also some epistles. His birth took place at Ba?hdâd in 
one of the months of JumâdS, A.H. 372 (A.C. 982); hedied on Sunday, 
the 26 of the latter Rabi‘, A.H. 437 (November, A.C. 1045)" at 
Wasit, whither he had göne up from Başrah. Their father Abu ’l- 
Hasan ‘Ali {Ibn Naşr) died on Saturday, the 2nd of Ramadan, A.H. 
391 (July, A.C. 1001).î 


376. THE H.^FI2 ‘ABD AL-GHANÎ IBN SA'ÎD. 

Abü Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghan! Ibn Sa'îd Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Sa‘Td Ibn 
Bişhr Ibn Marvvân Ibn ‘Abd aI-‘Azlz al-Azdî {a member of the tribe 
of Azd) and a native of Egypt, was the most eminent hctfiz of the age 
in that country. He composed some useful works, such as a 
Mushtabih al-Nisbah, or treatise on those relative adjectives the 
derivation of which might be mistaken, another on those {geographi- 
cal) names each of which designate different places {al-Mu'talif wa V- 
Mu'htalif), ete. Great numbers studicd under him with much profit 
to themselves. A close intiraacy and friendship subsisted between 
him, Abü ’Usîmah Junâdah the philologer, and Abü ‘Ali al-Muqn al- 
AntîkT {a leacher of the reading% of the Çur'ân and a native of Antioch). 
These three used to nıect at the library {founded by al-Hakimy* 
and discuss literary subjects; but when Abü Ussmah and Ab ı ‘Alî 
vvere put to death by al-Hakim the sovereiga of Egypt, the hnfîz 
‘Abd al-Ghani retired to a place of concealment. lest he should 
experience the samc fate on account of his having frequented their 
society, and he did not appear in public tili he received a full pardon. 
Of this we have already spoken in the life of Abü Ussmah (A/b. 139). 

> Ibn K^allikân; in giving this genealogy, has forgotten here the natne of 
Rukn al-Dawla ı Ibn Buwayh. 

'i SUeets in Arabic Kurrâsah: see No. 340, note. 

J See No. 139. 

* 13 November.— Ed. 

t 26 July.— Ed. 
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‘Abd al-QhanT was bora on the 28 of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 332 
(August, A.C. 944)*, and he died at Old Cairo on the eve of Tuesday, 
the seventh of Safar, A.H. 409 (June, A.C. 1018)î : he was interred, 
the following day, in the MuşalU of the Festivali. It is stated 
by Abu ’1-Qâsim Yahyâ Ibn ‘Ali al-Ha<lrami, surnamed Ibn al-Talıjıân, 
in the historical work designed by him as a continuation to that of 
Ibn Yûnus al-Mişrl (see no. 343), that ‘Abd al-Ghanî Ibn Sa‘id was 
born A.H. 333 (Â.C. 944-5). His father Sa‘ld died A.H. 338, aged 
forty-threc years. ‘Abd al-GhanI himsclf mentioned that he had 
never received any traditional iaformation from his father, Sa‘ıd. 


377. ‘ABD AL-GhÂFIR AL-FARISI. 

The hsfizAbu ’l-Hasan ‘Abd al-^îfir Ibnlsmâ‘11 Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghifir 
Ibn M.tt ammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghîfir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mul/ammad 
Ibn Sa‘id al-FÂrisî (native of the province of FSrs) was a traditionist 
and a grammarian of the higl .est rank. At the age of five years he 
was able to read the Çtı’ün, and could repeat the creed in Persian, 
{his native language). He studied jurisprudence with great assiduity, 
during four years. under Abu ’1-Ma‘ili [mâm al-Haramayn. the author 
of the Nihıtyat al-Matlab, which is a treatise on the doctrines of the 
ite sect and on points of controversy. He was a daughter’s 
lonî of the imâm Abu ’1-Qîsim al-Qushayri {No. 369) and learned 
from him a great quantity of Traditions, as also from his grand- 
mother Fitimah, the daughter of Ab ı ‘Ali al-Daqqîq {No 369), hiı 
maternal uncles Abı Sa‘d and Abı Sa‘id, thesonsot Abu ’1-Qssim al- 

! The original text has , 1 am unable to (lx the 

precise meaning of the word in this place. 

2 The ıvord (Sibt) signihcs a grandson by the female line oJtfJI . 

(tlıt ton of the ıLıughler), aı the philologists define it. Thus Haşan and Husayn 
were the slbts of Muhammad. A grandson by the male line is a hafld (jJ*''. This 
distinction has generaily escapcd the attention of oricntalisıs. 

* 21 August. but according to the autograph it should be 28 üh u ’I-Qa‘dah 
(22 July).—fi/, 
t 74 June.— Ed. 
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Quihayrî, his own parents Aba ‘Abd Allah Ismâ'il and Amat al-Ralılm 
{the handmaid of the Clement), daughter to ’Abd al-KarIm al-Qushayrl 
and a great number of other teachers. He then left Naysâpür and 
proceeded to Khuvvarizm, where he continued his studies under the 
most eminent masters of that country, and opened a private course 
for the instruction of pupils. He travelled from thence to Ghaznah. 
and then to India, teaching the Traditions and explaining (his grand- 
father’s work) the Latfr'if al-'Ish'irSt {subtIe indicationsf. On 
his return to" Naysâpür he offîciated as a preacher, and, during a 
number of years, he gave lessons every Monday evening in.the mosque 
of‘Aqil; he then composed his numerous works, of which the principal 
are the Mufhim (elucidator), in which he explains the obscure points 
in the Şafıth of Müslim; the Siy(lq, or continuation of (jthe Hakim 
İbn al-Bayy"s) history of Naysâpür, which work he finished towardı 
theendofDhu’I-Qa‘dah, A.H. 518; the Majma' al-lhara'ib {coUection 
of observations liıtle known), in which he elucidates the rare expreEsions 
occurring in the Traditions; he wrote besides many other instructive 
works. He was born in the month of the lattcr RabV, A.H. 451 (May- 
Juoe, A.C. 1059), and he died at Naysâpür, A.H. 529 (A.C. 1134-5). 


378. ABU 'L-WAQT AI^SIJAZl. 

Abu ’1-Waqt ‘Abd al-Awwal İbn Abl ‘Abd Allah ‘Isa Ibn Shu‘ayb 
ibn Işhâq al SijazT knew by heart â great quantity of Traditions handed 
down from the highest authorities. He Uved to an advanced age, 
and became the link which united the Traditionists of the rising 
generation to those of the past. In the year 621 (A.C. 1224) I heard 
al-Bukhsrî’s Sahih explained by the şhay’di Aba Ja‘far Muhammad 
Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn al-Mukarram Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-ŞüH, a man of 
holy life; he taught this work by right of his having studied it at the 
Ni-^miyah College, under the tuition of this Abu’l-Waqt, in the year 
553.* [Abu ’1-Waqt had learned it in the month of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah; 


1 Accordiııg to Hajji Khalîfah, this is a commentary on the Qur'ân. 
•The name ot the month first Rab i* (April) omitted bv de Slane. —Ed. 
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A.H. 465 (July, A.C. 1073), from Abu ’l-Hasan *Abd al-RahmSn 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muzaffar al-Dswodî, who taught it with the 
authorisation of Abü Mubammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Hammûyah aî-Sarakhsî, under whom he studied it in the month of 
Şafar, A.H. 381 (April-May, A.C. 991). Ibn Hammûyah had been 
authorised to teach it by his own master Aba ‘Abd Allah Mubammad 
Ibn Yusuf Ibn Matar al-Farabri, in A.H. 316 (A.C. 928); and al- 
Farabrl taught it with the permission of the author al-Bukhîri 
under vvhose tuition he had read it twice; the first time in A.H. 248 
(A.C. 862-3), and the second in 252 (A.C. 866)]*. Abu ’1-Waqt 
led a life of holiness and passed most of his time in the practice of 
piety. He was born in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 458 (October, 
A.C. 1066), at Her&t, where his father had settied, and he died on 
the eve of Sunday, the 6 of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 553 (November, 
A.C. 1158)*, at Barhdâd where he had arrived on Tuesday, the 21 of 
Şhawwâl, A.H. 5521, and taken uphis abode in the Ribnt of Fayross. 
He died in that convent, and prayers were said över him there; but 
afterwards, the funcral service was celebrated in the presence of a 
great concourse of people, at the principal mosque, by the şhay'Jı 
*Abd al-Qldir al-JilF. He was interred in the Şhünizî Cemetery 


1 This passage is written in the margin of the autograpb. The original text 
win be found in the appendüt to the Arabic edition. 

2 Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Osdir Ibn Abı .Şalih Mosa Ibn Abi ‘Abd AllSh 
Ibn Yahya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dâwad Ibn Mnsa Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Masa Ibn‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abi Jâlib al-Jili, surnamed 
Muhi al-Din (rev/ver of re//'^ion',, was One of the most eminent'ofi doetors. By 
his self-mortiHcation, his piety and his application to contemplative devotion, he 
attainedthchighestdcg.ee of holiness, and often received special proofs of God’s 
favour, the veils which conccaled the Truıh. or Divine presence, having been fre- 
quently withdrawn to give him a glimpse of the Being Wbo is the source of ali happi- 
ness and the sole object worthy of love. Al-Y.t fl‘i devoles eleven pages of the Mir'it 
al-JinOn to the cnumeration of his exce!lencies. and informs us that in another 
work. the Naşhr al-Mahâsin he has mentioncd somc of the innumcrable mira- 
culous acts which this saint performed by a concession of the Divine grace. 
‘Abd al-Q4dir vvas born at JIİ, which is a collection of villagcs beyond Tabaristân. 
This place is called also Gll, Gilân and Jilân, whcnce the surnames ofJilî, Gll! 
Jilini and GHâni which are given to him by different writcrs. It may here be 

{Continued on page 209) 

• 30 November.— Etf. 

1 26 Nomember, A. C. 1157.— Ed. 
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under the same seat (dakkah) in which the body of the celebrated 
ascelic Ruwaym ' was deposited. Abu’1-Waqt commenced learning 
the Traditions somewhat later than the year 460 (A.H. 1067-8), and 
he was the sole survivor of those who taught Traditions on the autho- 
irty of al-Daw..di. His father died bctween the years 510 and 520 
of the Hijrah. Sijazi means belonging to Sijismn, as has been already 
observed; this relativc adjectıve is formed irregularly^. My master 
Abn Ja'far Muhammad Ibn Hibat Allih İbn al-Mukkarram al-Şjfl 
was born on the eve of the 27 of Ramadîn, A.H. 538 (April, A.C. 
1144)*; he died at Baîhdâd on the eve of the 5’of Muharram, 
A.H. 621 (January, 1224) t- He was buried in the ŞhunizT Cemetery. 


(Conıinued from page 208.) 

observed thal there was a viüagc bcaring the name of Gil, and lying on the bank 
of the Tigris at a day’s journey from Baîhdâd, on the road to Wâsij; this place 
was also calJed Jil. Hence originated the terms JIİ aI-‘Ajam (Persian Jil) to mark 
the place of ‘Abd al-Qâdir’s birth and Jil ai-'Irâq to designate this latter placc. 
Another Jîl existcd near a1-Madâ'in. 'Abd al-Qidir’s mother bore the name of 
Umm al-Khayr Fâ'imah; shc wa3 a woman of holy life and ıhe daughter of a man 
celeberated for his pietyand his progress in Şûfîsm, Abû ‘Abd Allah Rİ 2 q Allâh 
İbn ‘Abd aI-Wahhâb al-Şawma‘i 'Abd al-Oâdir was bom A.H. 471 

(A.C. 1078-9); he «ent to Baghdâd in 488 (A.C. 1095), and died in that city 
(whcre he hcld the place of guardian of Abü Hanlfah’s tomb), A.H. 561 (A. C. 
1165-6 The order of dervishes, called after him the Q drîs, acknowledges him as its 
foımder. 

1 Abn Muhammad or Abu ’l-Hasan Ruwaym Ibn Ahmad Ibn Zayd Ibn 
Ruwaym, an eminent Şüfi and a native of BaŞhdâd, was a disciple of al-Junayd. 
He was also distinguished as a hâfiz, a Our'ân-reader (acçording to the System of 
Nıfı‘), and a doctor of the Iaw, in vvhich he was a Zâhirite, or folIower of the imam 
Dâwnd al-I .bahânı. His master al-Junayd esteemed him highly, and used to say 
of him, alluding to their application to spiritual excrcises; “Rutvaym vvas busy 
whcn at liesure, but we others wcre licsurcly in our business," 

UTj. He died at BaŞhdâd A.H. 303 (A.C. 915-6).—(Al-Yâfi'i ; AI- 

Dhahabi). 

2 The regular form wouId be Siiistânl. 

J Read 

* 3 April, Subsequent edition, adds; ‘It iı said 46 or 3T. — Sd. 


t 28 January.—Erf. 
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379. IBN KULAYB AL-HARRANl. 

Abu ’l-Faraj ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Ibn Abi ’l-Fath ‘Abd al-Wahh5b İbn 
Sa‘d Ibn Şadaqah Ibn al-Huşayn'* Ibn Kulayb al-HarrSnî, surnamed 
Shams al-Dîn (Jhe sun of religion), was merchant and a member 
of the sect of Ahraad Ibn Hanbal. His family belonged to Harran, 
but he himself was bornin Ba'hdâd and made his residence in that 
City. As he knew a quantity of Traditions supported by the highest 
authorities, persons came from ali parts to learn them from him, 
and he became the link which connected the rising generation ofTradi- 
tionists with the past. By his extensive acquirenıents in the Traditions, 
and by the number of masters from whom he had received them, he 
surpassed ali his contemporaries. He was bom in the month of Şafar, 
A.H. 505 (August-Sept., A.C. 1111), and he died at Ba'hdâd on the 
eve of Monday, the 27th of the first Rabl‘, A.H. 596 (January, A.C. 
1200)f. The next morning he was buried near the spot where hİJ 
father and family were interred, in the cemetery called after Ahmad 
İbn Hanbal, and situated at the Harb Gate. He preserved the vigour 
of his mind and ali his bodily faculties tili the last. In the course of 
hic life he had no less than one hundred and forty- eight concubines. 


380. THE KÂTIB ‘ABD AL-HAMiD. 

î[Abû Ghalib] ‘Abd al-Hamld Ibn Yahya Ibn Sa‘d, a mawlâ 
to the tribe of ‘Amir İbn Luwayyi Ibn Ghâlib, was a katib so highly 
celebrated for the elegance of his style that his talent became 
proverbial: ‘‘Epistolary writing,” it was said, “began with ‘Abd 
al-Iiamld and finished with Ibn al-‘Amîd”. It was not only as 
a kettib that he possessed abilities; he was also a perfect mastcr 
of the belles-lettres and of ali the branches of Science. Syria 
was his native place, but when he commenced life as a boys’ 
teacher, he travelled from one country to another. Writers of 


' This oame is so indistinciy written in the autograph, that it is iUegible. 
• M. de Siane gives al-Hajin.—£a. 
t 15 January.— Ed. 

t [ 1 The Kunyah ‘Abn Ohâlib’ omltted in the autograph.—£<J. 
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cpisiles copied his style and follovved closely in his foolsteps; 
and it was he who first smoothed the way to the introduction 
or cloquence into letter writing. His collected epistles fiil nearly 
one thousand leaves {two thousand pages). It was also he who 
first lengthened the epistle and employed complimentary eulogiums 
in ccrtain parts of it, wlıich improvement was adoptcd by his 
successors. He was kâtib, or secretary, to Marwân Ibn Muhammad 
al-Ja‘di, the last of the Umayyad sovereigns. Marwan one day 
received from a provincial administrator the present of a black slave; 
displeased with the exiguity of the gift, this prince ordered his secre¬ 
tary to write a short letter to that 'çimil, blaming him for his conduct 
and Abû Ghâlib wrote thcse words: “Hadst thou found a vvorse 
colour than black and a number less than unity, thou wouldst have 
sent them. Adieul” A saying of his was: “The pen is a tree the 
fruits of which are words, and reflecıion is a sea the pearis of vvhich 
are wisdom.” İbrahim Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-ŞnlI önce said of him, on 
hearing his name mentioned; “Language was his element; I never 
Mvished to possess the language of any kntib so ardently as I vvished 
for his.” In one of his epistles Aba Ghâlib says: “Mankind are |of 
various classes and different characters; some are precious jewels 
not to be sold for any price; and others so liable to be suspected, 
that no one would buy them A letter in which he recommends 
the bearer to a man in power is thus worded: “The person who de- 
livers you this letter has the same right to your benevolence as to mine; 
having judged you the only one on whom to place his hopes, and mc 
the only one to assist him in his project; I here fulfil his wish, do you 
realise his expectations ? ” He said also: “The best style is that wherc- 
of the vvords are exalted and the thoughts original The folIow- 
ing Yerse was often repeatcd by him: 

•‘When kcitibs are insulted’. their inkhorns beconıe bows. and 
their pens, arrovvs.” 

1 Al the merit of this passageconsists principally in alliteratioD an<j parallel- 
tm, it disappears in the translation. None of the manuscripts, except the auto- 
graph.gives the text of it correctly; nearly every word is more or less altered. 
In the printed text read and . 

’i Literally: The vvords of which are stallions, and the thougts virgins. 

i For read , Ali the manuscripts cxcept tbe autograph are wrong. 
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He accompanied MarwSıı Ibn al-Halcam in his last campaign and 
was present at ali his batties; of these events we ha ve taken some 
notice in the life of Abu Müslim {No. 347), It is related that whcn 
Marwan was reduced to the conviction that his power was drawing 
to an end, he said to Ab.ı Gliâlib; “It is necessary for me that you 
•ide with the enemy and appear to desert me; their admiration for 
you as a learned scholar and the necessity which they lie under of 
having a katib like you, wiU induce them to place confidence in you. 
Then you may perhaps be able to do me service whilst I yet live; and, 
in case of my death, you will certainly be the means of protecting 
my harem from dishonour.’* To this. Abı Ghîlib replied: “The 
course which you advise me to take is the most advantageous onc 
for you, and the most dishonourable for me; my opinion is, that we 
must bear with patience tili Almighty God favour us with success; 
and if He do not, let us die together.” He then recited this line: 

“t amto conceal fidelity in my heart and bear the exterior of a trai- 
tor; but where shall I find an excuse' sufficiently clear to satisfy 
ali men.” 

The foregoing anecdote is related by Abu ’l-Hasan al-Mas‘ûdi in 
his Mur il t-al-Dhahab {meado\vs of gold). Abı Ghâlib ‘Abd al-Hamıd 
was then slain with Marwân on Monday, the I3th of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, 
A.H. 132 (July, A.C. 750)* {see No. 347), at Buş'ır, a village in the 
province of al-Fayy m, in Egypt. I find among my rough noteı 
the following passage in my own hand-writing: “On the death of 
Marwân Ibn Muhammad the Umayyad, ‘Abd al-Ham'd sought 
for concealmant in Mesop itamia, but, being betrayed, he was arrested 
and sent by Abu ’l-‘Abbîs'—the cjıalif al-Saffâh, I should think” to 
‘Abd al-JabbSr Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra'ımîn, the commander of the poliçe 
guards, who caused a tray to be heated in the fire and then placed 
on Ihe pıisoner’s hcad tili bc pxpircd. ‘Abd al-Hamîd was a native 
of al-Anbâr, bul he dwelı at al-Raqq ıh. His mas er in penmanihip 
was Salim, the mawlâ of Hişhâm lun ‘Abd al- Malik. His son 


I Htrc again ali tht manuscripts, inciuding those of al-Mıs'ûdi (who gives 
the passage), are in the wrong. For jjüu read 

• According to E(lward Mahler 13 Dhü’l-Hijjah fell on Thursday, 23 Ju'y 
and Monday wa$ lOth of the mon'h.. -Ed. 
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Ismâ'll was an able kâtih and is counted amongst the most famous 
of thcm. Ya‘q-b Ibn Dâwüd, the wazir to al-Mahdî, and whose life 
we intend to give, was at first a k^tib in ‘Abd al-Hamîd’s oflfice and 
under his orders; it was from him he learned his business. When 
Marwân was flying before the army of his adversary, he reached 
B ş'r and asked what was the name of the place. On being informed 
that it was Bifi'r, he said: "Iln Allnh ai-Maşir {itisnow that we 
must appear before God !) He was slain in that place, as is 
vvell knovvn—İbrahim Ibn Jabalah related as follovvs: “The krttib 
‘Abd al-Hamîd perceived me writing a very bad hand, on vvhich he 
said to me:‘Do you wish your writing to be good?’ ‘Yes,’I replied. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘let the stem of your reed-pen be long and thick, 
let its point be fine, and cut it sloping tovvards the right hand.’—I 
follotved his advice, and my vvriting became good.” 


381. ‘ABD AL-MUHSIN IBN GHALBUN AL-ŞURÎ. 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Muhsin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Ghâlib Ibn Gjıalbün al-Sûrl (o native of Tyre) was a good poet, 
a talented scholar, and one of the ornaments of Syria. His verses, 
cqually remarkable for elegance of style, beauty of thought, charm 
of expression, and pleasing regularity of imagery, form a diwnn of 
masterpieces. One of his poems contains the follovving fine passage: 

“It is to punish (jmy indiscretion) or to compel me to pay a tribute 
(of admiration) that the image of her charms neverleaves my sight * 
Her glances and her stature possess the qualities of the sword 
and of the spear (shurpness and slenderness). The vvater of youth 
is in her facc, mixed with the fire (carnation) of her cheeks. One morn- 
ing she came to me and said: ‘Take your choice—my aversion or my 
absencc; I can offer no other conditions’. I replied, whilst my tears 
flov/ed in a torrent, like the rushing of the pilgrims through the pass 

1 Bûş rsouads somewhat like fiüy Sir, vvhich words mean calamily in Ihe 
result. Marvvin augured evil from the name. 

s As it is impossible to translate this piece literally, I have merely endeavoured 
to express the thoughts as closely as the difîerent genius of the two languages 
would permit. 
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of al-M 5 ramayn> : ‘Do not do so; if the time for your aversion o 
absence come, my death comes alsol’ In pronouncing thcse vvords 
I seemed to have given her theorder to retire, for she arose and hasten- 
ed to leave me. She then set out with the caravan—may their camels 
be overvvhelmed with fatigue wherever they first alight! {then I may 
be able to overtake them). The vicissitııdes of fortune showed me 
my life under two aspects; l marked my days with black, and I passed 
them in lingering agony; each day was for me equal to two nights 
of afliction. Who then can raake me understand the difference 
between gold and silver? Both are to me unknown, so long is it since 
I saw them, whilst I sought my livelihood by my poetic talent, the 
vvorst of menial trades! Such was my case tili ‘Alî Ibn al-Husayn 
came {to my assistance), and to-day {for lustre and exaltation) poetry 
holds the third rank being only surpassed by Sirius and Canopus^.” 

The qaşîdah from which these verses are taken was composed by 
‘Abd al-Muhsin on ‘AİT Ibn al-Husayti, the father of the'wazlr Abu ’l- 

1 Burckhardt says in his Travels in Arabia, vol. IT, p. 55. "The Hadj [body of 
pilgrims) passed at a quick pace in the greatest disordcr, amidst a deafening 
clamour, through the pass of Mazoumeyn, leading to Mezdelfr {MuzdaUfah) 
where ali alighted, after a two hours’ march."—In place of j 3 « 3 UI Ji. as the 
printed text and the MSS. have il, the autograph bears jy ; the 

verse would then signify: “I replied, whilst my tears flowed in torrents 
down my cheeks.” This reading was felt by the copyists to be inadmissible 
on account of the recurrence of the word yi at the end of the two verses 
Corning very close to each other; this is contrary to the rule by which verses 
ending vvith the same word must be separated by at least six others. Ihe 
corrected reading seems to be perfectly warranted. 

2 It is thus I render the word ^ yıîJI ; which is the true reading, and found 
in the autograph alone. This makes another correction necessary in the same 
verse: Ut*, a vvord pointed variously in the MSS. must be replaced . by 

JtîJtî. For the next word JUT I am inclined to adopt JUI ; in the 

autograph it may be read either way. At a later period Ibn JÇhaiIifcîn 
inserted in the margin an additional üne at the end of this piece; it is 
more or less corrupted in the few manuscripts which reproduce it, and now 
I givo it here correctly after the autograph: ^ 

“The act of celebrating his gloty enriches and causes to flourish those 

who avoid lies and falsehood.” It may be observed that I read ^'jJI all 

in this verse. 

• This verse is omitted in Cairo text.— Ed. 
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Qâsim Iba al-Ma?hribî. Respecting this piece, which is of consi- 
derable length and grcat merit, the following curious anecdote is 
told: There was in the city of ‘Asqalân a man of high rank, called 
Dh u ’1-Manqabatayn {the possessor of the two merits), to whom a 
certain poct wcnt one day and recitcd this picce in his praise ; on 
Corning to that part of it where the eulogium is generally introduced, 
he added ; 

‘You are thepossissor ofevcry merit : why then coniine yourself 
to two?’ 

The ra'ls listencd with attcntion to the verses, and expr'ssed his 
admiration, after which he gavc a considcrabie reward to the poct; 
but when the laiter withdrcw, one of the persons present obscrvcd to 
him, that the pocm he had just hcard was by ‘Abd al-Muhsin. 
“I am aware of that,” replicd the ra’îs, “and I know it by hcart.” 
He then rccitcd it, on which the other said to him; “What induced you 
then to trcat tliat fcllow with so much attcntion and rcward him so 
generously?” To tlûs the ra’/'r answered: “I did solciy on account 
of that verse which he inserted in the pocm, namciy: You are the 
prossessor of every merit, etc.‘, It is not ‘Abd a!-Muhsin’s, and I am 
pcrfectly convinecd that it could have becn made on me only, and 
it is really very fine.”—We shall now givc another passage of ‘Abd 
al-Muhsin’s poetry but must observe that al-Tha‘alibi, in his continua- 
tionofthe Yatimah, atıributcs it to Abu’l-Faraj Ibn Abi Huşayn 
‘Ali ‘Abd al-Malik, a native of Raqqaht, and whose father had 
bcen gâdîoT Alcppo; but as these very verses are to be found in ‘Abd 
al-Muhsin‘s dıwan and as al-Tia‘âlibi sometimes falls into mistakes, 
attributing pieccs to the wrong author, this may perhaps be one of his 
blunderst; the lines are as foUows 2; 

“I stopped at {an-avaricious) friend’s who suffercd as much from my 
visit as I dldfrom hunger; and I passed the night with him as agucst; 

1 Tire Yatimah furnishes very littlo Information respecting ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik aI-Raqql, but it appears from that worlc, that he lived at Aleppo in the reign 
of Sayf al-DawIah Ibn Hamdan, and that he addressed some gofldahs to Abo 
Farfis {No, 146), who repUed to them in the same manner. 

2 In the printed text, the words aJj must be suppressed. 

* M. de Slane gives al-Hasim.—Ed. 

t “In his diwin he related that he composed these lines in praise of his brother 
‘Abd al-Şamad.” in the autograph and ‘Abd al-l;lamid.—Ed. 
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such was the decree of fate, so often unjust to the man ofnoble mind. 
His rcason was troubled by the uneasincss my presence caused him, 
and he hadnotwell recovercd, when he addresscd mc in thesc terms: 
‘Why do you travel abrcad ?’ To which 1 replicd : ‘ TIıc Propholf®, 
vvhosc words always fumish good counsel and lead lo prosperity 
has said. Travel ; you wtll gtt rich.' To this my hoşt replied ; “But 
he ended his saying thus : fast ; you v/iU enjoy good healıh.” 

The two verses which folIow are attributed to him by the author 
of the Yatîmah : 

“Your generosity has planted a garden of gratitude in my heart : 
but that garden now suffors from drought ; let him who planted it 
give it vvater. Hasten to revive it whiUt life lingers in its branehes; 
önce the shrub is dricd up, its verdure cannot be restored.” 

Happening to pass one day near the tomb of a fricnd, he recited 
these lines ; 

“On passing by thy tomb, I marvelled how my steps had been so 
well direeted towards it. İt may seem to thec that I have at Icngth 
forgotten our mutual acquaintance ; ah ! how true the words; those 
who say : ‘The dcad have no friends.’ “ 

When his mother died he was deeply afflicted, and, on her burial he 
pronounced these verses ; 

“(The object of my affeetion is now deposited as) a plcdge under* 
neath the stones in the sandy desert. She is göne and the ties which 
held me to her have been broken. I used to weep when she complain 
ed of her sufferings ; but now I weep because she complains no 
longer.*’ 

This idea is taken from al-Mutanabbi, who says : 

“I complain because I no longer feel the pains of sickness ; I 
suffered from them önce, but then I had my limbs,’’ 

* The same thought is thus expressed in a verse of a long gaşidah 

1 1 suspset the authenticity of the passage which follotvs ; it is written in the 
margin of the autograph, but ın the handwriting of a person who, if we may judge 
from the general characler of his additions, does not seem to be very exact in his 
quotatioıu. 
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composcd by Aba Muhammad ’Abd Allsh Ibn Muhamınad, a native 
of Aleppo, and generally known by the name of Ibn Sinan al-Khafâii*: 

“Others weep över the ruins of the dwelling where their friendı 
önce resided! O that I had such a motive to shed tears!” 

The merits of *Abd al-Muhsin are gıeat and numerous; but I am 
obliged to be concisc. He died on Sunday, the 9th of Shawwâl. 
A.H. 419 (October, A.C. 1028)*; aged eighty years, or perhapı 
somewhat more. 

382. AL-ySFIZ AL-‘UBAYDl. 

Abu ’I-Mayman ‘Abd al-Majîdt, surnamed al-Hâfiz Uhe guaraian), 
was the son of Muhammad İbnal-Mustanşir Ibn al-;^Shir Ibn al-Hskim 
Ibn aI-‘Aziz Ibn al-Mu‘izzIbn al-Mansur Ibn al-Qâ’im Ibn al-MahdI 
‘Ubayd Allah: we have already spoken of al-Mahdi and some of 
his descendants. Al-Hâfiz received the oath of fidelity fronı the 
people of Cairo as regent and immediate succcssoı to the throne. on 
the same day in which his cousin al-’Âmir was murdered, and he 
engaged to act in that capacity tili the delivery of the female of whom 
al-’Âmir had left in siatc of pregnancy. Of this last circumstance 
we shall again spcak tcvvards the end of this article. On the same 
morning, the wa7ir Abo ‘Ali Ahmad, the son of al-Afdal Shâhanshâh. 
the son of Amir al-Juyaşh Badr al-J?mâli. §2 received from the troops 
the oath of aliegiance to himself, and having proceeded to the palace, 

1 Ibn Sinan al-K^afâjİ, a poet and an etegant scholar, made his literal studies 

under Abu ’l-‘AIâ al-Ma‘arri and other masters, and obtained also a consider- 
able reputation as a Traditionist. He died at thecastleofBâ'arân .in 

the province of Aleppo. A.H. 466 (A.C. 1073-4)— (Al-Nujûm al-Zöhirah). 

2 See No. 272. 

* According to Edward Mahler's calculation Sunday fell on 5 ^awwfil corret- 
ponding to 27 October.— Ed. 

t Al-Hamid according to de Slane.— Ed. 

t Abu al-Qâsim in Ihc autograph.—Ed. 

§ (His father’s notice is givcn in letter şhin. And when 'Amir had put Afüal 
to deaıh he had put all his children under arrest inciuding the said Aba 'Ali 
but after 'Âmir's assassination the army released him and took oath of 
aliegiance at his hand is omitted by de Slane}.— Ed. 
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he put al-Hâfi? into confincment, took ali the authority into his 
own hands and governed most equitably. He restored to the former 
posssssors the sums which had bcen cxtorted from them, and having 
made öpen profession of his iaith as a follower of ihc tvvelve imâms 
hc rejected the pretensions maintained by al-Hâfi? and the ‘Ubaydite 
family, and caused public prayers to be offered up from the pulpits 
forthe Qa'im, him who is to rise up at the end of time, and whom, in 
their mistakcn bclief, they designate as the expected imâm (al-ImSm 
al-Mımtaziry. By his ordcrs, al-Qâ’im’s name was inscribed 
on the coinage, and the words kasten to the excellent work were 
omittcd in the adhân or cali to prayer. Things continucd in this 
State, tili an oRîcer of the court attacked and slew him in the Great 
Garden {al-Bustan ai-Kabir), outside of Cairo. This event happened 
on the 15 of Muharram, A.H. 526 (December, A.C. 1131)*, and was 
the result of a plot devised by al-Hâfiz- The troops immediately 
hastened to deliver the prince, and having proelaimed him sovereign 
under the title of al-Hâfiz, public prayers were offered up for him 
from ali the pulpits of the kingdom. Al-Hâfiz was born at ‘Asqalân, 
ın the month of Muharram, A.H. 467 (September, A.C. 1074), and 
was proelaimed regent on that day in which al-’ \mir was murdered. 
(See his life in this work). On the dealh of Al;mad Ibn Al-Afdal 
he received the oath of allegiance as sovereign, and he dicd towards 
the close of Sunday eve, the 5 of the latter Jumadâ, A.H. 544 
(October, A.C. 1149)t; sonıe say, 543. According to another state- 
ment, his birth took placc on the 13 Ramadan. A.H. 468J. 
§[The reason of his being born at ‘Asqalân was this: During the 
severe dearth which affIicted Egypt under the reign of his grandfather 
al-Mustansir, (and of vvhich we shall mention some particulars in the 
life of that prince), his father left the country and retired to ‘Asqalftn, 


1 This was equivalcnt to a declaration that the Fâtimites were not the true 
İmâms. and had no right to the throne. He intended to establish his ovm 
sovercignty as proteetor of the empire tili the coming of the Ezpected imâm. 
See funher details in the Exlraits du Kamet Allewarykh, published by the 
Academie des Inscriptions, page 393. 

* 7 December.— Ed. 
t 9 October.—£4. 

t 20 April 1016.—Ed. 

• ( ) From ‘The’ (p. 218) to ‘work* (p. 219) not in autograph.— Ed. 
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wherc hc awaited tlıe ccssation of the famine and the return to abun- 
dancc; and it was whilst he resided there that al-Hâfiz wa$ born. 
This we give on the authority of our master ‘Izz al-Din İbn al-Athlr. 
who States it as a fact in his grcat historical work.] Al-Hafiz and al- 
‘ '4id were the only two sovereigns of that dynasty whose fathers 
had not reigned before them. (Of al-‘Adid we have aiready spokcn. 
No. 329). As for al-Hâliz, his acccssion to the supreme powcr resultcd 
from the circumstances which we shall here relate: al-’^^mir dicd 
without male childrcn, but Icft a wife in a State of pregnancy; this 
causcd great agitation among the people of Egypt, and they said “No 
imam of this family dies without leaving a male child, to wlıjn; 
he transmits the imamate by a special dedaration; {wlıaı is lo be done 
no\v).'' But a dedaration to that effccthad aiready been ınade by hım 
in favour of the dıild stili in the womb, which hotvcver happened 
to be a girl. Then occurred the events of which we have aiready 
noticed where wc rclated what passed bettveen al-Hâfiz and Ahmad 
Ibn al-Afdal. Al-Hafiz was therefore dedared regent, but, for the 
reason just stated, the absolute authority attached to the imamate was 
vvithheld from him, as they had resolved on waiting tili the ehlid 
was born. Al-Hafiz was subject to violcni attacks of cholic, and 
it was for him that Şhirmâh the Daylamite, or Mnsâ al-NaşranI 
[Moses the Christion^ as some say, made the instrument called the 
drum of the cholic, which was preserved in the treasury of this dynasty 
tıll the accession of Salâh al-Din, who ordered it to be broken. The 
hisiory of this drum is vvell known. I was informed by the grandson 
of the Şh'rmah above mentioned, that his grandfather had formecl 
it out of the seven metals, which he combined (successiveM together 
at the moments in which each of the seven planets reached its point 
of culmination. The naturc of this drum \vas such that when any 
person beat it, wind escaped from his body through the natural 
vent; it was this which rendered it so serviceable in cases of cholic ' 


I It is related by a grave historian, Sibt Ibn al-JawzI cited by Abu '1-Mah,>s:t) 
•n his Nujlm, that one of Salâh al-Din’s Kurdişh solfliers, not being awarc 
of the effeets which this drum produced, began to bcat it, but immcdintely 
experienced its influence to such a degrec, that be broke it to pieces in a fit 
cf indjgnation. 
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383. ‘ABD AL-M-JMIN AL-KUMÎ. 

Abn Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mıımin İbn ‘Alî al-Qaysî ' al-Kıımî 
was the sovereign indcbted for his authority to the exertions of 
Muhammad Ibn Tumart, betler known by the name of the Mahdî. 
‘Abd al-Mfımin’s father, a man of consummate prudencc and gravity, 
held an eminent rank in the tribc of Kamiyah, and sold carthen vessels 
of his own manufacturc. It is related that as hc was one day engaged 
at his usual work, with his child ‘Abd al-Momin sleeping near him, 
he heard a humming in the air, and on looking up, saw a swarm of 
bees like a dark cloud which dcscendcd tovvards the house and settied 
on ‘Abd al-Mvımin, so as to covcr him entirely, but vvithout awaken' 
ing him. His mother screamed with terror at the s-ght, but the 
father told her that the child was in no danger. “1 only wonder,” said 
hc, “what this may portend.” He then \vashed the clay off his hands, 
and having dressed himself, he waited to sce what the bees vvould 
do. They at length flcw away, and the child awoke unharnıed; not 
the least tracc of hurt appcared on his body, although his mother 
exaıııincd him carefully, neither did hc utter the slightest complaint. 
Thcrc was a man in the neighbourhood noted as a diviner, and to 
hım the father went and related what had oecurred. “This boy,*’ 
said the diviner, “will soon come to something great; the people of 
Ma^hrib wiU be ali United in obedience unto him.” The subsequcnt 
history of 'Abd al-Mumin is well known^. I read in a history of 
Ma>:hrib that İbn Tûmart had got into his possession the book 
called al-Jafr and that it contained an indication of ali that he 
was to accomplish, of the history of ‘Abd al-Mtımin, of his personal 


1 ‘Abd al-Mûmin bore the surname of aI-Qaysi (descendani from Qays Ibn 
Ghayl-.^n, or Qays ‘Aylin, Ibn Niztr Ibn Ma'add Ibn ‘Adnân). because the Berber 
tribc to which he belonged claimed its dcscent from the great Arabic stem of 
‘Adnin. 

2 See Abu ’l-Feda, t. III, p. 399, and the Portuguesc translation of İbn ‘Abd 
al-Halim’s Qartas, published at Lisbon in 1828 under the title of Historia dos 
Soberanos Mohametanos aut reinara na Mauritania. My edition ol İbn 
İÇhalQn*s history of the Berbers will contain full information respeeting the 
origin, organisation, and history of the Muwahhid dynasties. See also the 
Exlraits dıı Kamel Altevarykh, published by the Academie des Inscriplions, p. 334. 

3 Of this book Ibn Khallikin wiU speak farther on. 
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appearance, and of his very name. A considerable time’ says thi» 
author, was passed by Ibn Tumart tili he at Icngth found ‘Abd 
al-Mumin, who was stili a boy ; and thenceforward he treated him 
with markcd honour and placed him at the head of his disciples. He 
tlıcn communtcatcd to him the secret (of his destiny) and proceeded 
with him to the city of Morotco, which was at that time under the 
rule of Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifin, ihe king of the 
al~Mula thth amün\ ; it Wüuld be loo long to ralate what passed bc- 
tween that prince and him ; we shall mealy State that the former ex- 
pclled him from the city, on which he proceeded to the mountains, 
where he levied troops and gained över to his causc the tfibe of 
Masmudah. We shall only State in a summary manner, that the 
Mahdi did not makc any conquest, but that it was by means of the 
troops \vhich he had raised, and of ıhe system which he had organi-.ed 
that his successor *Abd al-Mûmin cffected the conquest of that 
country.—Ibn Tcimart wrıs ah.vays predicling the noble qua!it;es 
which his disciple was to display, and, every time he saw him, he 
recited these verses. 

“You possess in perfeetion ali ıhe quaîitics with which thou hast 
bcen favou ed; and hence proceed joy and happiness for us ali. Thine 
is the smil ng mouıh, the liberal hand, the noble soul, and the öpen 
counteanace.” 

I have found these verses attributed to Abu ’l-Shis al-Khuza'ı, the 
CLİebrated poet^.—The Mahdi Ibn Tûmart used also to say to his 
disciples. “Your comrade will be the conqueror of kingdoms.” 
It is not true that the prcference which their master showed him was 
a sufficient intimation of his intention, and they acknowledged h;m 
for their ch'ef. It was thus that the autho Uy of ‘Abd al-Mûm n 
was established. The first city which he took was •Otan, then 
Tümsen, the Fez, then Sale, and then Ceuta; after these conquests 
he proceeded to Morocco, vvhich he besieged eleven months, and 

1 Thcy were callcd A\-Mula thth amûn. bccause they used to wear a /ı(Jsdm, or 
bandage, aeross the lower part of their face, as is stili the custom in the desert from 
vvhich they originally camc. This is the same race vvhich is called the Almoravites 
{al-Murâblıûn), or Almoraves by European vvriters. 

2 Set No. 213. 

* WahrSn, Tilimsün. 
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carricd towards thc beginning of A.H. 542 Having thus ground- 
ed his po\vcr, hc extendcd his domination ovcr al-Maghrib al-Aqşa, 
al-Ma'hrib al-Adnâ, thc other provinces of North Africa. and the 
greatcr portion of Spain. Hc then reccived thc title of Amîr al- 
Monıinin, and thc poets cclcbrated hisgloryin eulogisticpoems of the 
grcatcst bcauty. The knıih Tmâd al-Dîn mentions in his Kharidah 
that Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbn Abi ’l-‘Abbâs, a jurisronsult 
of Tifaşh * addressed him in a gaşîdah beginning thus: 

“Never was a braver dcportnıent seen among the hostile swords 
and spcars than that of the khalif *Abd al-Momin, the son of ‘Ali.” 

On hearing this v.frse, the prince motioned to him that what hc 
had said was quitc sufficient, and he ordered him a revvard of one 
thoüsand gold pieces. When ‘Abd al-Mümin had establishcd his 
auıhority on a solid basis, and had attained an advanccd age, he left 
Morocco and entered Salc, whcrc a violent attack of sickness carricd 
him oflCı He expirod on one of the last ten days (Ifıe 27) of the 
month of thc latter Jumâda, A.H. 558 {June. A. C. 1163)’. after a 
rcign of thiny-thrce ycars and somc months. It is said that his body 
was taken to Tînmalil ♦, the placc mentioned in the life of the 
Maildi Muhammad Ibn Tumart, and iherc interred. To^ards thc 
laitcr period of his life, lıe was an aged man with hair completcly 
white. 1 copy the following passage from an historical work con- 
taining an account of his life with a descriptiun of his person; it is the 
Huthor who spcaks: ‘‘1 saw an aged man of upright staturc, with a 
large head,' dark bluc eyes, a bushy beard, callous hands, tali even 
whcn seated, with teeth of thc pr.rcst white, and a molo on his right 
chcek.” The year of his birth is uncertain; some say A.H. 500 (A.C. 
1106-7), and others, A.H. 490. He nominated as a successor to 


1 According to Ibn Khaldon and İbn ‘Abd al-Halim, the city of Morocco 
was tüken in 'he month oı Şhaww 1, A.H. 541 (March, A.C. 1147). 

2 The k^ıtih gives no further infom:ation respeeting this poet, but the aneedote 
b mentioned by diflerent historians. Tıfnşh, the ancient Tipasa, lics about 
forty miles to thc south of Bona, in North Africa. 

3 İbn IÇhallikân writes the name of Tin Mail. 1 foilow the African historians. 
This stronghold .was situated to the east of Morocco in thc heart of Mount 
Atlas. 

* June. But this addition is made by de Slane.—Ed. 
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the thronc his son Abu ‘Abd ‘Allah Muhammad., but the authority of 
this princc was soon shaken, and himsclf deposed in the month of 
Şha'ban. in the first year of his reign h His brother Yusuf (whose 
life shall be given in this •vvork) \vas then proclaimed sovereign.— 
Kanıl means belonging to Kamah a small tribe establishcd on the sea- 
coast in the province of Tilimsen. ‘Abd al-Murnin vvas bon» at 
Tâlirah, a village in that region.—As for the book callcd the Jafry 
it is spoken of by Ibn Qutaybah tovvards the beginning of his work 
entitled l'htîlnf al-Hadith, vvhere he conciudes a long dissertation with 
these words: “And sometliing stranger than the foregoing mode of 
interpreting is that follovved by the Rafidites ^ in their interpreta- 
lion of the Qur'cin and their pretended knowledge of its 
hidden meaning, conveyed to them by the Jafr, a work mentioned 
in these verses by Sa‘d Ibn Hâr&n al-‘Ijli, the chief of the Zaydites *: 

‘Behold the Râfiditcs torn by dissensions, yet ali holding shocking 
opiııions rcspecting Ja'far Some cali him an imam, and others 
the Immaculate Prophet; but what causes my inexpressible astonish- 
raent is their volüme {jild) the Jafr \—1 reiıounce beforc God to ali 
the followers of the Jafr’.” 

There are many more verses in the same piece, but I confine quot- 
ation to these, because they make mention of the Jafr, and that is ali 
1 rcquire. After giving the whole piece, Ibn Qutaybah continues 
thus; “This is the jUd {volüme or skin) of the Jafr, in which they 

1 Further particulars respeeting Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad's reign will 
be found in the life of his brother Yûsuf Ibn ‘Abd al-MOmin. 

2 The vvord Rğfidi signifies literally, hereıic; it is applied to designate the 
difierent Shiite seets. 

3 The Zaydites acknowIedged for//n5ın Zayd, the son of‘Ali the son of Husayn, 
the son of ‘Ali Ibn Abi fâlib. 

4 Ja‘far the son of Muhammad the son of ‘Ati al-Baqir was considered by 
One of the Şhiite seets as the true imim. 

5 These verses would not lead the reader to suppose that the author himsetf 
was a partisan of Ja'far, as Ibn Khaldun, who ralls him HArûn Ibn Sa‘id 
al-‘Ijli has explicitly stated. See an extract ffom his Prohgomena in M. 
de Sacy’s Chrestomaıhie, tom. II, p. 300. I cannot discover any mention 
ofSa'idlbn Hirun in al-Şhahristini. but feel convineed, from the examina- 
tion of the verses quoted here as his, that Ibn iChaldOn is mistaken. 
D'Herbelot has some observations on the Jafr worthy of notice. See Bib. 
Orienl, Gefr U Giame. 
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pretend that the imam wrote whatever was requisite for them to know, 
and every thing whiclı is to happen tili the day of judgment; but God 
knoweth best ( 1 / its contents be irue)". I must add that by ıke imam 
they mean Ja'far al-S5diq him of whom we have already spoken. 
(No. 128) Abu ’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri alLudes to the Jafr in the following 
lines, taken from one of his poems: 

“They wonder at the family of the Propheıı®, because they got thcir 
knovvledge from the skin of a kid {jafr) ; yet the mirror of the astrologcr, 
small though it be, shows him ali the iııhabited regions of the world 
and the deserts.” 

The word jafr signifies a four months kid, at which age its sides 
swell out {jafara) and it quits dam. The feminine of this word has 
a final h (o). İn that time it was their custom to write on skins, {blade) 
bones, potsherds. and all things of that şort. 


384. ABU ’L-g^SIM AL-ANMÂTl. 

Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Uj^man Ibn Sa'îd İbn Bashshâr al-Anmati surnamed 
also al-Ahwal (r/ıe jçuin/er), an eminent doctor of the Şhâfi İte sect, 
studied jurisprudence under al-Muzanî {No. 90) and al-Rabi‘ Ibn 
Sulaymân al-Mur&di {No. 221). Amongst his own disciplcs, he count- 
ed Abu’l-‘.\bbâs Ibn Surayj {No. 20). It was through him that the 
people of Baghdsd were inspired with such ardour as they then sho wcd 
to procure and learn by heart the writings of al-Şhafi“ı. He States that 
he heard al-MuzanI ^ say: “For the last fifty ycars I have read 
the treatise {on jurisprudence) transmitted down from al-Ş^afi‘i, and 
1 do not recollect having read it a single time without deriving from 
it a great quantity of information which I did not possess before.” 
Al-Anmsti died at Baghdad in the month of Shawwal. A.H. 288 
(Sept.-Oct., A.C. 901).—Abo Hafş ‘Umar İbn ‘Alî al-Mutawwa‘îî 

1 Read in the printed text. * 

2 Read ^>>11 the printed Arabic text. 

3 It appears from Hdjji Khallfah that aI-Mutawwa*i lived before the lime of 
Abu '1-Tayyib Sahi al-Şu‘lüki, for he States in his bibliography that the for- 
mer was the hrst vvho composed a Tabagâl of Shafite doctors, and ahŞu'lOki 
the second. The life of al-Şu'IQki is given No. 270. 
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mcntions an Abu ’l-Qa'5İm ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Bashshâr 
al-Anmatî (o relation of the preceding) in his work entitled Kitab 
al-Mudhhab fi Dhikri A'îmmati 'l-Madhhab [thebook yviththe gilt case, 
containing an account of the great doctors of the fŞhafi ite) seci .]— 
Anmitti means maker and seller of anntft'f, or bed furniture, such as 
rugs, mats, pilIows, ete. It is the people of Egypt who cali thenı 
by this name and who give to the seller of such wares the appellation 
of Anmitti. 


385. pIYA-AL-DİN AL-HADBANÎ. 

Aba ‘Amr ‘U^man Ibn ‘Fsâ Ibn Dirbts Ibn Flr Ibn Jahm Ibn 
‘Abdtıs al-Hadtanîi al-Maranl, surnamed Diyâ al-Dîn {splendour 
of religion), was one of the most learned doctors of the age in Shâfi ite 
jurisprudencc. He was a brother of the qadi Şadr al-Din Abu *1- 
Qâ5İm ‘Abd al-Malik, hâkim * of Egypt, and acted as his dcputy at 
Cairo. When a boy, he studied in Arbela under the shaykb al-Khidr 
Ibn ‘Aqll, (no. 205); after which he went to Damascus, Nvhere 
he put himsclf under the tuition of ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi ‘Uşron 
(no. 313), and acquired a profound knowledge of the general 
principles of jurisprudencc and of Şhâfi'ite law. The first satis- 
factory commentary ever composed on AbO Ishaq al-Şhirazî’s 
Muha^^ab was vvritten by him; it forms nearly twenty 
volumes, but remains incomplete, as the author only went as 
far as the chapter on evidence, which, with the remaining 
chaplers, he left uncommented: liıis work he entitled al-IsiiqşS li 
Ma^âhib il-FuqahS (diligent examination of the different Systems 
cstablished by the jurisconsulıs). He composed also, amongst other 


1 The orthography of this name is fixed by al-Yafi‘j, but its signifîcatioD is 
not given there nor in any of the other works consulted by mc. The author of the 
fabagil ol-Fuqah5 says that he \vas a Kurd. 

2 The Office appears to have been the same as that of grand q'î.di (Û.Tçfi ’1-Qu lâl), 
but with this addilional privilege that the person who fillcd it po.ssessed un- 
controlled eaccutive power as redresser of grievancet (See no. 141, note on 
Insptction of Crievancfs. 
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works, a fuil commentary, in two volumes, on Aba l8h»q al-Shlrâzi*8 
treatise on the general prindples of jurisprudence, the Luma'. (Some 
years) previously to the death of the qad) Şadr al-Din, an event which 
occurred on the eve of Wednesday,the 5th of Rajab, A.H. 605 (January, 
A.D. 1209)*, he was removed from the place of deputy hâkim and 
appointed to fiil the post of professor in a college founded for him 
in the Castle of Cairo by the amîr Jamzl al-Din Khushturîn ' 
al-Hakkari. He held this post during the remainder of his life, and 
expired at Cairo on the 12th of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah. A.H. 602 (June, A.D. 
1206)4 aged ninety years. He was interred in the lesser Qarâfah 
Cemctery. The qadî Şadr al-Dîn was buried in the mausoleum 
bearing his name and situated in the same cemetery. When this 
qail was asked the date of his birth, he indicated the end of the year 
516 (A.D. 1123), or the beginning of 517, being in doubt respccting 
the precise epoch*.— MSrBnl means belonging to the Bana MürSn, 
A tribe inhabiting the Muroj (meadows) below Mosul*. 


386. TAQÎ AL-DÎN IBN AL-ŞALSH. 

\bu ‘Amr ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn *Uthmsn Ibn Mûsâ 
Ibn Abi ’l-Naşr al-Naşrî al-Kürdi al-Shahrazgri (o descendant of Aba 
Naşr the Kurd and a nalive of Şhahrazar) was a jurisconsult of the 
sect of al-Shafi‘i. He bore the surname of Taqi al-Din {pious in re- 

' This name is written in the autograph • It is so incorrectly trans- 

cribed in ali the other MSS., that I was unable to fix its tnıe orthography. 

^ The autograph contains the following marginal note: “The Sult^ Salâ^ 
al-Din cntrusted him with the qâdiship of (all) Egypt, after he had acted as 
qfidi of al-^arbiyah, one of the provinces in that ccuntry. This nomination 
took place on the 22nd of the latter Jumâda, A.H. 566; some say 565." This 
passage is to be found in some of the other MSS., but the date which they 
give is 586, which I knew, from Ibn Hujr’s Qadls of Eeypt, to be false. This 
led me supprcss the passage in the Arabic tcxt, but it shall be given in the 
appcndix. 

î The Mıınii of Mosui, called also Marj Abı 'Ubaydah, lies to the east of the 
City, il is a lo'v ground, surrounded by hiUs and covered with meadovvs and 
villages.— İMarâşid.) 

• 4ıb January.— Ed. 

t 20th June._£rf. 
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ligion) and was generally known by the name of Ibn al-Şalâh al- 
g^arakhsnl. This doctor was one of the most eminent men of his 
time by his deep acquaintance with the Sciences of Quranic inter- 
pretation, Traditions, jurisprudence, names of men (or biography 
of Traditionists), and every branch of knowledge connected with the 
Iraditions and with the oral transmission of philological leaming. 
He possessed also a considerable degree of information in many other 
departments of Science. His fatW(is, or legal opinions, were consi- 
dered of great validity, and he was one of the masters from whose- 
tuition I derived great profit. He made his first studies in juris¬ 
prudence under his father al-Sal&h who was one of the most 
distinguished Shavkhs among the Kurds ; he was then taken by his 
parent to Mosul, where he studied for some time, and I faave been 
told that he had repeatedly göne över the whole of {Aba Ishag al- 
^irazl’s) Muhadhd^b with his masters. before his moustaches 
were grown. Hc was then omployed at Mosul as an under-tutor 
by the learned şhaykh ‘Imad al-Din Abn Hâmid Ibn Yonus. After 
a short stay in that city, he travelled to ^urâsan, where he remained 
for some time, occupied in acquiring a knowledge of the Traditions 
extant in that country ; he then returned to Syria and was appointed 
professor in the Nnşiriyah College at Jerusalem, foundcd by al-Malik 
al-Nâşir Salüh al-DIn. During his residence in that city he success- 
fuUy directed numerous pupils in their studies, and he afterwards 
removed to Damascus, where he obtaincd the professorship in the 
college, called the Rawnhiyah after its foundcr al-Zaki Abu ’1-Qasim 
Hibat AllSh Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid Ibn RawShah al-Hamawl (native 
of Hamât), the same person who founded the Rawahiyah College 
at Aleppo. When the Dar al-Kadith (orsdıool for teaching the Tradi¬ 
tions) was erectcd at Damascus by al-Malik al-Aghraf, the son of 
al-Malik al-‘Adil Ibn Ayyûb, he was nominated to that professor- 
ship and taught the Traditions to numbers of pupils ; he subcequently 
bccame professor in the Madrasah Sitt al-Şhom, a college within the 
city walls, founded by Sitt al-Sham Zamarrud* Kbsttın, the daughter 
of Ayyub and the utcriııe sistcr of Ş^anıs al-Dawlah Tırân Shah. 

> From this it appears that his father *Abd al-Rahmao bore the title of .Salah 
al-Din. 

i Zaman according to de Slanc who has not read the name correctiy. The 
autograph, the Cairo Edition and Tebrân Edition give Zamarrud.—Ed. 
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It lies to the south of (the hospital founded by Nar al-Din and named 
after him) al-Blrnsristın al-Nnrî. Sitt al-ShÂm erccted also the col- 
lege outside Damascus which contains her tomb, the tomb of her 
brother, and that of her husband Naşir al-Dîn, the son of Asad 
al-Dîn SJıayrk.ıh, and sovereign of Emessa'. Ibn al-Şalah held 
simultaneously those three places and filled with strict punetuality 
his duties in each, never interrupting the regular course of his iec- 
tures unless forced to do so by unavoidable circumstances ; he was 
{indeed) firmly grounded in learning and piety. Iwent to him in the 
begin ûng of the month of Şhawwâl, A.H. 632 (end of Junc, A.D. 
1235), and resided with him at Damascus for a year, which time I 
passed in close study. He composed an instruetive work on the 
Sciences conneeted with the Traditions, and another on the rites of 
the Pilgrimage, in which he treated the subject at length, and inserted 
many observations useful and requisite to be known. His Işhkalai 
is an elucidation of the obscurities in {Aba Hâmid al-Şhazzah’s treatise 
on jurisprudence,') the Wasit and his fatwas also havc been colleeted 
by one of his pupils and form a volüme. He continued tiU the last 
to lead a righteous life, passed in piety, application to study and 
assiduity in teaching. His death took place at Damascus on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 5th of the latter Rabi‘, A.H. 643 (September, 
A.D. 1245)*; on the afternoon of the same day, the funeral service 
was said över him, and he was interred in the cemetery of the Şofis, 
outside the gate of Nasr. He was born A.H. 577 (A.D. 1181-2) at 
Sharakhsn.—His father al-Şalah died at Aleppo on the eve of Thurs- 
duy, the 27th of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 618 (January A.D. 1222)t 
and was buried at a place called al-Jabul^, outside the gate of 


‘ Sec No. 124. and Nü. 116. 

2 I have printed this name but the aulograph bas 

ur.pronounceable word. It is true that the whole of this passage is in the 
margin of the autograph and not in the author's handwriting; it must have 
been inserted hovvever wiıh his authorisation. There exists a village called 
al-Jfbbül at the distance of eighteen or tvventy miles from Aleppo, 

but it lies to the south-east of the city, whereas the gate of al-Arba‘in is on the 
oorth side of it. 

* 18 September.—Eıl. 

113 January.—Ed. 
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Arba'In', in the tomb of the şhaykh ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Farisi 
His birth is placed by approximation in the year 539 (A.D. 
1144), as he did not himself know the exact date. He held the profes- 
sorship in the Asadiyah College, founded at Aleppo by Asad al-Dîn 
Şhirkûh Ibn Şhâdjji; before his nomination he had studied at Baghdâd, 
and taken lessons from Şhıraf al-Din Ibn Abi ‘Uşnjı (no. 313).- 
SharakhSn is a village in the province of Arbela, near Shahrazflr. 
Al-ZakI Ibn Rawahah died at Damascus on Tuesday, the 7th of 
Rajab, A.H. 622 (July, A.D. 1225)*, and was buried in the cemetery 
of the Şufls. It is stated by Ş^'hâb al-DTn ‘Abd al-Rahman Aba 
g^amah^, in his Annals, that Ibn Rawahah died A.H. 623—Sitt 
al-ŞhSm, the daughter of Ayyab, died on Friday, the 16th of j^u ’l- 
Qa‘dah, A.H. 616 (January, A.D. 1220)t 


1 In the Arabic text I have printed al-Arba'ln on the authority of some of my 
MSS. and on that of Russel. Sce History of Aleppo, Vol. I. p. 13, note. 

2 In the autograph this name is indistinctly written, that may be read 

al-FasI ^UJI, 

3 The şhay’çh Abu ’1-Qâsim 'Abd a!-Rahm n Ibn Ismâ'il Ibn Ibr him Ibn 
‘UthmSn, surnamed ^ihSb al-Din (flambeau of religion) was a jurisconsult, 
a grammarian, a teacher of the readings of the Qur'an a historian, and a 
traditionist. He was generally known by the name of Abû ^âmah because 
he had a large mole on the left temple. He was born at Damascus in one 
ol the months of Rabî‘, A.H. 599 (end of A.D. 1202); before attaining the age 
of ten years he had mastered ali the Çur’an and at the age of sixteen he had 
acquired a perfect acquaintance with the art of Qur'dn-ttading, under al> 
Sakhâtvl (see his life no. 431). One of his masters was Ibn al-Şalâb 
al-Jhahabi says that he wrote a great deal on different branches of science, 
and that he possessed great abilities as a doctor, a professor, and a muftl. 
He died at Damascus in the month of Ramadân, A.H. 665 (June, A.D. 1267). 
His Principal works urc a commentary on the Şhâtibiyah (see the life of Ibn 
Flruh, no. 512) ; two abridgements of the history of Damascus the 
first in hfıeen volumes, and the second in five; a commentary on al-Sa|îhâwi’s 
gaştdahs in honour of the Prophet; the Kii'ib al-Rawdatayn or Two Gardens, 
containing the history of N T al-Dtn and Salâh al-Din (a copy of ^hich im- 
portant work is in the Bib. du. Roi) ; a continuation of the preceding a treatise 
on dogmatic theology; an introduction to grammar; a versihed edition of al- 
T^mafchsiarl’s Mufassal, ete. He left many other works, but unhnished.— 
(fab.al-Sh fi'in). 

• 15th July.— 

t 2‘(th January.— Ed 
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['Abd al-I^amid adds the folIowing passage which he says 
was in onc of the MSS before him. It may however bs noted Ihat 
this passage is not to be found in the author’s autograph, nor 
it ıs inciuded in de Slane’s edition. 

“And it has b:cn related on the authority of Taqî al-DIn 
sumamed Ibn al-ŞalSh, may Allah, be He Exalted show him 
mercy, that he said : Al-Shavkh al-Şâlih, ‘Ali Ibn al-Ruwâs, may 
Allâh sanctify his soul ; informed me ; he said : I was inspired 
with the; e words in sleep: Avoid asking (begging) as far as you 
can, because there is fresh subsistence for every day. Solicitation 
of demands diminishes the value. There is nothing good of action 
in yearning. 5ome imes a thing different from this is one of the 
proper etiquette before Allah, be He Exalted. Good fortunes 
ha\e degrees. So do not hurry to get a fruit before it ripcns, 
because you will get it at the proper time. Do not hurry in your 
needs, otherwise they will be beyond your power ; and despair 
will (overpower) you. Allâh knoweth best”]. 


387. IBN J1NN-. 

Abu '1-Fath ‘U^iman Ibn JinnT, a native of Mosul, was one of the 
great masters in the selence of grammar. He studied the belles- 
lettres under Abü‘Ali ’I-Fârisi (no. 155), and, on quitting him, he 
commenced as tcacher in Mosul. His former master, happening 
to pass through the city. saw him surrounded by pupils at their 
lessons, ou which he said to him : “You are rotten before you arc 
ripe. ”1 On hearing these words he abandoned his class, and 
became the assiduous disciple of Abo *AIi tiU he acquired a perfect 
knovvledge of the Science. His father Jinnî was a Greek slave be- 
longing to Sulayman Ibn Fahd Ibn Ahmad al-AzdI, a native of Mosul 
and to this circumstance he alludes in the follovving passage from 
one of his poems: 


I Such appears to be the meaning of the expression. 
whicb signifie* literally: You give out must although yon are an unripe grape. 
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“ Were l sprung from nothing, my learning would be a tiıle of 
nobility. But I come of princes powerful and noble, Caesars, whose 
voice silinced the threats of adversity. For them the Prophet prayed*, 
and the prayer of a prophet is glory sufficient.” 

He composed sorne fine poctry. The follovving lincr of his indicate 
that he had only one eye, which is said to have been really the case; 
but some atiribute them to Abn Mansur al-Daylami : 

“ Thy rigour towards me who have committed no fault denotes 
an evil intention. l swear by thy life ! that I wept till I felt afraid 
for my single eye. And yet were it not that I should never see thee 
again, it wou!d be no advantage for me to preserve my sight." 

I saw a gasidah of his, in >vhich he lamcnts the death of aUMuta* 
nabbî, and I would give it here were it not so long.—As for Aba 
Manşâr al-DaylamI, bctter known as Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Manfûr, 
he was the son of a soldier in the service of Sayf al-Dawlat Ibn Ham¬ 
dan, and was a good but licentious poet. He also had but one eye, 
and on this defect he composed some fine verses, such as these : 

“ O you have no witnesses to prove that you were in love 1 know 
that mine are my eyes, with which I wept till one of them was lost. 
And yet how strange it is, that the eye which I have stili remrining, 
abstains.”2 

He also made the following ingeniously turned verse on a hand- 
lome boy who had but one eye ; 

“ He has one eye whiclı strikes a!l eyes {wiıh admiratiori). and an- 
uther which was struck by (evil) eyes.” 

Ibn Jinni composed a number of instruetive works on the science 
of grammar, namely : the Kitsb al-Khais (on the principles of 
grammar ;) the Sirr al-Şanü'at (secret of the art); the Munsif 

1 This may be an allusion to the satisfaction expresscd by Muhammad 
on learning how favourably his lettcr, in which he invited • the emperor 
Heraclius to embrace Istamism, had bcen received by that prince. Or perhaps 
it may refer to the lively interest which Muhammad took in the triumph of the 
Greeks ovtr the Persians; an event which the Musl'ms pretend was foretold 
in the Qnr‘an many years before, See Sürat 30. 

2 It abstained from the pleasure of sceing the beloved, lesl her eharmt 
should have deprived it of sight. 
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(Jmpartial), intended to elucidate Abü *Uthm5n al-Mâzinî’s {no. 115) 
treatise on the de :lensions and conjugations; the Talgin (instruction); 
fhe Ta'Sgub (mulual succession)ths Kâfi{sufficient), being a commen- 
tary on al-A khfaşh's {no. 252) ; treatise on rhyme a work on the gen- 
ders ; a treatise on the nouns ending with a short atif and those end- 
ing with a long one ; the Tamam {completion), being a commentary 
on the poems of the Hudliayhtes ; the ManhaJ {highway), treating 
of the derivation of those proper names which occur in the Hamasah; 
a concise treatise on prosody; another on rhyme; al-Masa'il al- 
Khatiriyat {guestions incidentally suggested) al-Tadhkirah al-Işba- 
haniyah {memorial of Ispahan); extracts from Abo ‘Ali ’l-Fârisi’s 
Tadhkirah, seleeted and put in order; the Mugtadib {rough draught), 
treating of the concave verbs; the Luma‘ (flashes); the Tanbih {warn- 
ing); the Muhadhdhab {regularly drawn up); the Tabşirah {elucidation)', 
ete. It is said that the şhaykh Abo Ishaq al-Şhîrâzî borrowed from 
him the titles of his own works, for he also composed a Muhadhdhab 
and a Tanbih, but on jurisprudence, and a Luma‘ and a Tabşirah on 
the principles of jurisprudence. Another work of Ibn Jinni’s is the 
Fasr {disclosure),^ forming a commentary on the Diwan of al- 
Mutanabbî, which work he had read through under the tuition of 
the author. In this commentary I read the follovving passage : 
“A person önce asked al-Mutanabbî why, in his verse. Badın hawaka 
şabarta am lam taşbira {suffer as you may, with firmness or with im- 
patience, you cannot conceal your love), he wrote the word with a 
final alif, notwithstanding the presence of the apocopating 
partide lam, which required taşbir j. To this he answered : ‘ Were 
Abu ’l-Fath here’—meaning me— ‘he would teli you the reason”. 

-^The alif replacesherethesimplecorroborativenîîn; the original 

form of the word is taşbiran but when this nan is follovved by 

a full stop, an alif is put in its place; it is thusthat al-A‘sh.a says : 
Adore not Satan, adore God; {la ta^budi 'l-Shavtana wa Allaha fa'buda) 
here the original form of the word is fa'budan butthe 

8ubsequent stop brings in the alif ! to replacc the nün. Ibn Jinnî 
was born at Mosul some time before A.H. 330 (A.D. 941); he died 
at Baghdâd on Friday, the 27th of Safar, A.H. 392 (January, A.D. 
1002)V 

‘ The title of this "vork is writtea differeatly in each of the MSS. I discovercd 
it at length in the Fihrist, and the autograph gives it with the vowel points 

• 16 Januty.—£if. 
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388. ABU ‘AMR IBN AL-HSJIB. 

Abu ‘Amr ‘Ut^mln Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Abl Bakr', sumamed Jamzl 
al-Din (beauty of religion), and generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-Hâjib (the son of the chamberlaih), was a juhsconsult of the 
sect of Mâlik. His father was a Kurd and served the amir ‘Izz al- 
Din Musak al-SalSbî in the capacity of a chamberlain. His son 
Abû ‘Amr was yet a boy when he studied the Qur'ân at Cairo ; he 
then applied himseif successively to Malikite jurisprudence, Arabic 
grammar, and the readings of the Qur'ân, Sciences in ali the branches 
of which he acquired a consummate knowledge and attained dis- 
tinction. He then proceeded to Damascus, where he opened a class 
in that corner of the Great Mosque which is appropriated to the 
Malikites. Multitudes attended his lessons, and nothing could abate 
his zeal as a professor. He was deeply versed in a great number of 
Sciences, but grammar became his favourite study. His (principal) 
works are an abridgment of the Malikite doctrines, a short introduc- 
tion to grammar, entitled the Kahyah (sufficient), and a treatise of a 
similar kind on the grammatical inflexions, entitled al-Shnfîyah 
(satisfactory) ; to illustrate each of these works, he composed a 
commentary. 

[‘Abd al-Hamid adds with a note : the same is omitted 
fromMS. 1. He says: Which o* (tomorrow) is with (hand) of 
ss (play) of letters in which I have followed in rhyming letters which 
are 'ayns.* 

And the İnk-pot, salmon and whale are nûns which I have not 
foliowed and the matter is clear. 

These were parallels to two famous verses which nın thus: 

Some times people treated rhymes 
Tbere are bending and softness in rhymes, 

I have followed thcm in their 'ayn, *ayn, ‘ayn. 

Nün, nün, nün have not followed them. 

1 The following passage is written in the margin of the autograph : 

^ (>1 "Ihn Yûnus aI-Duwani al-Misrî (naUvt of 

Egypt)." Al-Duvani probably signifies belongtng to Duwln or 

Tovln, a town in Arnıenia.—It may however mean belongtng to Dunaq 
s village near Nahâwand, or to Dün, a village near Dinawar. 

• I have made the medial letter of the word as rhyming letter.— £</. 

t Not İD the Autograph. 
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By three ‘ayns he means words ghad, yad and dad, bacause 
the measure of each of them is fa', since was or ginally , Aj 
was and aa was . By three nûnj he means, according to his 
statement, ink-pot, salmon and whale. 

He coraposed three verses containing the names of the arrows 
of gambling. 

They are (1) fadhdh (unique), (2) law'am (twins), (3) raglb 
(watcher). Then (4) Ai/j (saddle-cloth), {5) nâfis (breathing), then 
(6) musbil (flo\ving), 

And (7) al-Mu'allâ (elevated) and (8) al-waghgh (stupid), then 
(9) saflh (xwd). 

And (10) mani' (impregnable) and the last three are left över. 

And the shares ir.crease, 

Like it if you count one by one.Jt 

He wrote also on the principles of jurisprudence, and ali 
his productions, are highly elegant and instructive. He contra- 
dicted the grammarians on some particular points and quoted, 
to confute them and bring their rules into doubt, examples (from 
ancient authors) extremely difficult to solve : he was {indeed) gifted 
with great penetration. Having left Damascus, he retumed to 
Cairo, where he settied, and had crowds of pupils who assiduously 
atıended his lessons. (fVhen I was a ga^i there) he came before me 
repeatedly to give evidence, and I then questioned him on obscure 
points of grammar, to which he made most satisfactory repUes, 
with great sedateness of manner and complete self-ppssession. One 


1 “fa the dayı of Janiliyah the Aıabs were fond of gamblingı or casting lotı 
by arrowı. A group of ten Araba used to buy a youug camel wbieh was cut 
ioto ten portiooı and the ydsir presiding distributed the poriions among hiı 
companionı by meanı of arrovvı on whicb he had written their names and wbich 
he dıetv at random out of a bag. In anotber aysıem 28 portions were made of 
the animal; there waı one part for tbe first arrow, 2 for the tecond and 3 for the 
third and so on upto 7 ; the three laat got nothing". (VIde Sherter Eneyelopaedla 
of Islâm undtr maistr). 

rin the abova verses the name of the ten aiTOws are given in order.—Ed.l 
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of the questions which I proposed to him was relative to thc inci- 
dental conditional phrase employed in another phrase of the same 
kind, as it occurs in this expression : in akalti in sharibti faanti t^ligun 
{wife ! if you eat, if yon drink), you are divorced by the fart ' and 
I asked him how it could be shown that, in this phrase, the priority 
of the act of drinking to that of eating is implicitly declared; and 
that such is the case, is provcd by the fact that the divorce then takes 
place {by law\ vvhcreas had she eaten first and drunk afterwards, 
she wouId not have been divorced. I consulted him also on this 
verse of al-Mutanabbi’s : 

" I endeavoured to support my woes tili I could endure them 
no longer {lala muştabari), and I faccd every danger tili no morc 
remained for me to face {lata mugtahami)." 

Respecting this verse, I asked him what was the reason that 
muştabar and muglahant were here in the gcnitivc, although lata is 
not one of those parts of speech which have the power of governing 
a noun in that case? On both these questiûns he spokc at some 
length and gave an exceîlent solution to each; and were his ansvvers 
not so long, I would give thcm here*. Ibn al-Hajib afterwards 
removed to Alcxandria with the intention of taking up his residence 
there, but he had not been long in that city, when he died. This 
event took place after sun-rise on Thursday, the 26th of Shawwsl. 
A.H. 646 (February, A. D. 1249)*, and he was buried outside the gate 
which opcns towards the sea {Bab al-Bahr). His birth took place 
towards the end of the year 570 (A.D. 1175) at Aşna, a small village 
ti in the dependencies of al-Qîisiyah, which place is situated in Upper 
Şa'id, a province of Egypt. 


• This phrase signiRes: Wife\ if you eat when drinking, you are divorced. 
The solution of numerous questioDS similar to this is given in the Fatwâ 

'Alamglr, Vol. l, p. 579, et seq. 

t The commentators on al-Mutanabbî say that in the expression lata muştabari 
the noun ^ is understood, it is therefore equivalent to ıa>V. 

• 10 February. Ed. 
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389. AL-MALIK AL-‘AZ Z THE SON OF ŞALAH 
AL-D N. 

Abu ’l-Fath ‘Uüımsn, surnamed al-Malik al-‘Azîz ‘Imid al-Din 
{Ihe mighty prince, column of the faith), acted as viceroy of Egypt 
during the absence of his faiher, the Sultân Şalalı al-Dln Yusuf İbn 
Ayyüb, in Syria. On the dem se of his father at Damascus, he 
took possession of the supreme power with the unanimous consent 
of the great militarj' officers of the empire. This is an event so weU 
known that any relation of it is unnecessaryl. His conduct as a 
sovereign was marked by such piety, virtue, magnanimity, and bene* 
ficence, as entitled him to the reputation of sanctity. He learned 
Traditions at Alexandria from the hâ/if al-SilafT (no. 43) and the 
juriscoDsult Abu ’l-Tshir İbn 'Awf al-Zuhri*; at Cairo he received 
lessons from the Icamed grammarian Ab\ıMuhammad ibn Bari (no. 
32 and other eminent masters. It is said that his father prcferred 
him to all his other children. Al-Mılik al-‘Azîz was in Syria when 
his 'oa al-Malik al-Mansar Naşir al-Dîn Muhammad came into the 
world; and the letter of congratulation which al-Qa(^i al-Fadil (no. 
349) wrote to him from Cairo, announcing the happy event, was 
worded in these terms : “ The humble servant of our master al- 
Malik al-Nâsir kissed the ground before him, and prays God to 
prescrve his wcll directed and exemplary life! may He increase his 


' See Abu '1-Feda’$ Annals; tom. IV, p. 133 et seç. 

* Abu ’l-Tâhir Ismâ'it ibn Makki İbn Isma'Ti İbn *is\ ibn ‘Awf al-Zuhri al- 
Quraşhi al-Iskandarâni (o member of the tribe of Zuhrah, which is a brmch 
of that of Çurayşh and native of Alexandna), surnamed also Şadr al-IsISm 
icentre of IsİĞmIsm), was a doctor of the sect of Mâlik and a mufti of the highest 
coıuideration. He studied jurisprudence under Aba Bakr al-JUrta^i, and 
he leamed Traditions from him, Abn ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-Râzi, and otheıs. The hafif al-Silafi took notes at his Icctures and gave 
Traditions on üs authority. He was esteemed one of the most learned 
doctors of his sect, and the Sultân Şalâh al-Din studied Mâlik's treatise on 
jurisprudence, the Muwatt^, under him. He composed a numbcr of works 
and educated many disciples. This doctor was highly respected for his 
piety and mortified life. He was born A.H. 485 (A.D. 1092), and he died 
in the month of Şha'bSn, A.H. 581 (November, A.D. 1185 ).—(Al-Suyati's) 
Husnal-Muhodarah; MS. 652, foins. Al-Y &'i’s Annals; MS. 6' ). 
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happiness of others! may the number of his friends, servants, and 
foIIowers be multiplied so that his authority have the rein an arm of 
mighti may God so augment the abundance of his ofTspring that 
it may be said : There is the Adam of kings, and these are his sons\ 
His servant now informs him that the Almighty, to Whom ali domi- 
nion belongeth, hath favoured him, al-Malik al-‘Azîz, (may his arms 
be triumphant!) with a signal blessing, a young prince, püre and 
holy, sprung from a generous stock the branches of which are en- 
^rafted one on the other. and produced by a noble family of which 
the princes are nearly equal to the angels of heaven. and of which 
the slaves are sovereigns on this earth.” Al-Malik al-‘AzTz was 
born at Cairo on the 8th of the first Jumsdâ, A.H. 567 (January, A.D. 
1172)*. {His death was the result of an accidentî) having göne to 
{the province of) al-Fayyûm, he rode out to hunt, and as h; was 
galloping full speed after a beast of chase, his horse fell with him, 
and the injury which he sustained brought on a fever : he was borne 
in that State to Cairo, and he died there on the seventh hour of the 
night preceding Wednesday, the 21st of Muharram, A.H. 595 (Nov- 
ember, A. D. (1198).t 

['Abd al-Hamîd adds the following passage and says in foot- 
note : omitted from MS No. 1. 

1 reproduce a portion from the writing of al-Qâdi al-FâıJil 
relating to al-Malik al-‘Azîz İbn Salah al-Dln, may Allah show 
him merey ; which runs thus: When it was Saturday, 19th Mu¬ 
harram, A.H. 595, (21st November, .A. C. 1198), the diseasc of 
al-Malik al-'AzIz took a serious turn and his life was fcared. 
In the night belehing commenced and the pulse began to weaken, 
and the physician became despaired (of his life) in the morning. 
When it was the afternoon ; a good news was spread that he had 
recovered and regained his consciousness. He talked to thera who 
were around him. The Amlrs and the chieftains came to him. Thcn 
he (al-Qâçlî) said after that : When the darkness of Sunday night 
spread, his strength began to fail and belehing became severe, the 
matter worsened, fever became intense, the pulse wcakcned, un'on- 
ciousness became frequent and his death took place in the seventh 

• 6 Januaıy.— Ed. 

t 25 November. But Cairo edition gives Sunday, 20 MuharTaın/2INoveınber. 
The foımer it given in the autograph and the Tehran edition. 
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hour of Sunday night. When il was the end of the night, Fakhr 
al-Din Jihir Kas, (Chahâr Kas) Asad al-D n Sarâsingar and a 
party of Mamlûks (slaves) cmerged and invited the amîrs who 
came and learnt of his death. The persons mentioned abovc said : 
We were unaniraous in our opinion that the eldest son of al-‘AzTz 
whose age was near about ten years and whose name was Muhammad 
and whosc appellation was Naşir al-Din should be placed in 
authority and control of affairs, and that Bahâ al-Din Qa figüşh 
sh<'uld bc his atübak. They said : The Sultân had appointed this 
child his nâ'ib (vicegerent) and made Qarâq şh his tuior. We want 
to gather the amîrs and send the servants conveying to them letter 
from the Sultân as if he was alivt. The conıents of the letter should 
be : This my son will be Sultân after me, so take cath of allegiance 
to İlim and take çare to fulfil it for my sake. Thereupon I said to 
them: If on hearing this message from (he Sultan, the amlrs demand 
the Sultân, what will you say to them ? So (hey changed about 
addrcssing the amirs when they wouid comc tnat the Sultân had 
•cft a wıll, and that he had taken the decision. The people were 
entering to fulfil the promise made to the g andfather and father 
of this child. Then I said to them : Do not wait for the ga'hering 
of ali the amlrs, because if ali of them assemble, do not be certain 
that they ali would not disagree. On the other hand say to the 
amîrs who are present; We are unanimous so be with us and we 
have taken the oath of allegiance so take oath as we have taken. 
They brought the Qur’ân and were guick to instruct them. The 
affair went on this plan. When the ceremony of oath taking was 
över or a larger part of it had been över, they brought the child. 
When the people saw him, they wept, shrickedand s’.ood before h'm. 
AU this had taken place before Sunday morning dawned. Then the 
prescribed morning prayer was offered. Then they commenced the 
p epa-ation of carrying (the body of) al-Malik al-‘Az1z to his g'^ave. 
His body was wash d at the place of his death. The pcop'e gathered 
to say obseguics över him betwcen al-şuhr and al-'aşr. Thcre was 
a vcry largc crowd gathered and a warner stood up. They Wı.re 
not frec from his burial tili the time of sunset. His son was given 
the title of al-Malik al-Nâşir after his grandfather’s and bears it 
to this day.] 

This event was announced to his uncle al-Malik al- 
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‘Adil in a letter of consolation addressed to him by al-Qâdi ’l- 
Fadil, and a passage of which we shall transcribe here : “And we now 
say,in bidding farewell to the blessing of al-Malik al-‘Azîz’s ezistence: 
There is no power and no might bu! in God ! the words of those who 
endure with resignaıion ;—and we say moreover. inasmuch as a bles¬ 
sing stili subsisteth among us by the existence of al-Malik al-‘Adil: 
Praise be to God, the Lord of ali creaturesl the words of those who 
utter thanksgiving.—From this unfortunate event has resulted 
that every heart is broken, and that the extreme of afflietion is drawn 
{down upon us); an occurrence such as this is for every individual 
(and especially for those who resemble your humble servant), one of 
death’s most effective admonitions,—and how much the more eflec- 
tivc when exemplified in the fate of a youthful king! May the merey 
and blessing of God be shed över his countenance; and may the 
Divine favour make easy for him the path to paradise! 

And when the beauty of other countenances is effaced {by death), 
may the earth abstain from obliterating the beauty of his. 

Thy humble servant, whilst he thus traces these lines in respect- 
ful duty, is undergoing the combined sufferings of mind and body; 
having pains in the limbs, and sadness parehing the heart! he is the 
more afflictcd by the loss of such a master, as it was not long since 
that he saw the father of that master among the living; each day his 
grief has been renewed, and the first wound was scarcely healed 
when it was opened by a second! May God not deprive the Muslims 
of the consolation which they find in the existence of their sultan 
al-Malik al-‘Adil! inasmuch as he Kath not refused to them a befit- 
ting model of patience in the conduet of their blessed Prophet.”— 
Al-Malik al-‘Aziz was buried in the lesser Qarâfah, in the sepulchral 
chapel ereeted över the grave of the imam al-Şhâfi‘). His tomb is 
a conspicuous object in that cemetery. 


390. THE SHA ‘ADÎ IBN MUSAFIR AL-HAKKARL 

The şhaykh ‘Adi Ibn Musâfir al-Hakkari was an ascetic, cele- 
brated for the holiness of his life, and the founder of a rcligious order 
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called after him al- Adawiyah. His reputation spread to distani coun- 
tries and the number of his foUowers increased to an immense multi- 
tude. Their belief in his sanctity was so excessive that, in saying 
their prayers they took him for their qiblah^ and imagined that, for 
the next life, they would have in him their most precious trcasure and 
their best support. Before this, he had followed as a disciple [like 
‘Aqîl al-Manahi, yammâd al-Dabbâs, Abu ’l-Najîb ‘Abd al-Qâdir 
al-Shahrzû 1, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilî and Abu ’1-Wafa al-yalwâni].* 
a great number of eminent shayhhs and men remarkablc for their 
holiness ; he then retired from the world and fixed his residence in 
the mountain of the Hakkar tribe, near Mosul, where he built a celi 
(or monastery) and gained the favour of the people in that country 
to a degree unexampled in the history of the anchorites. It is said 
that the place of his birth was a village called Bayt Fâr, situated in 
the province of Ba'labakk, and that the house in which he was born iı 
stili visited (as a place of sanctity). He died A.H. 557 (A.D. 1162), 
or as some say, A.H. 555 in the town where he resided, (in the Hak¬ 
kari country), and was interred in the monastery which he had erected. 
His tomb is much frequented, being considered by his followers as 
one of the most sacred spots to which a pilgrimage can be made. 
His descendants continue to wear the same distinctive attire as ho 
did and to walk in his footsteps ; the confldence placed in their merits 
is equal to that formerly shown to their ancestor, and like him they 
are trcated with profound respect. Abu ’l-Barakat İbn al-Mustawfi ‘ 
notices the şhayhh ‘Adi in his history of Arbela, and places him in 
the list of those persons who visited that city. Muzaffar al-Dîn, the 
sovereign of Arbela, said that, when a boy, he saw the şhayUt ‘Adî 
at Mosul : according to him, he was a man of middle size and tawny 
complexion ; he related also many circumstances indicative of hit 
great sanctity. The şhay^ died at the age of ninety years. 


391. •URWAH IBN AL-ZUBAYR. 

Abn ‘Abd Allah ‘Urwah Ibn al-Zubayr, surnamed al-Qurasljl 
al-AsadI (a descendant of Ascd and a member of the tribe of O.urayşh), 


• See no. 16, note on gibdah, 

2 Not in the autograph. but added, by ‘Abd al-Hamid. 
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was One of the seven grcat jurisconsults of Madinah, (we have already 
noticed five of them in this work under the prop>er heads). His 
father al-Zubayr Ibn al-‘Awwam was one of the ten Companions to 
whom Muhammad'^ declared that they should enter paradise. Al- 
Zubayr was the son of al-‘Awwftm Ibn Khuwavlid Ibn Asad Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Uzzâ Ibn Qusayyi Ibn Kilab (the rest of the genealogy is well 
known)t, and of Şafiyah, the patemal aunt of the Prophet. The 
mother of ‘Urwah was Asma the daughter of Abu Bakr al-Şiddîq ; 
the same who was surnamed Dhüt al-Niıaqayn {the wearer of the two 
girdles)^, [and designated as one of the old wonıen of paradise.*]* 
'Urwah was the uterine brother of ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr ; the 
third brother, Muş'ab, being born of another woman. He has handed 
down a particular manner of reading certain words (hum/) of the 
Qur'ân, and he received Traditions from his maternal aunt, 
‘Syişhah, the Mother of the faithful, Ibn Şljihâb al-ZuhrI and others< 
[have givenTradiıions on his authorityj*. ‘Urwah was a man of 
learning and holy life ; when in Syria with al-Walîd Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik, a mortihcation settied in his foot and he was obliged to have 
it amputated. The operation was performed in the room where al- 
Walid was sitting, but as his attentiou was engaged by persons who 
were conversing with him, and as ‘Urwah made not the slightest 
movement, he was not aware vvhat was doing tiU he {jerceived the 
smell causcd by the hot iron which had been applied to the wound.5 
This fact is mentioned by Ibn Qutaybah in his Kitab al-Ma'ârif. 
That same night,‘Urwah did not omit reciting his usual task of pray- 

t Küâb was the son of Murrah Ibn Ka'b Ibn Luwayyi Ibn Gh. lib Ibn Fihr 
Çurayşh- 

î Asma was called Dhât al-Nitâgayan from her having tom her girdle in two 
that she might tic up with the pieces, the bag of provision and the water- 
skin which Muhammad and Abo Bakr were taking with them wheD they 
migrated from Makkah to Madinah. Her death occurred A.H. 73 (A.D. 692-3).— 
(Al.-Yâfi'i, Matthew’s Mişhkît. Vol. II, p. 745.. MS. 855. fol. 13). 

* I have not been able to discover the origin of this appellation [but this is 
İn the autograph nor in ‘Abd ai-Hamid.—Ed.) 

4 Read in the printed text; ^1 . The other reading, 

although borne out by manuscripts of good repute, is evidently incorrect 
[It is not in the autograph.—Ed.] 

5 In eastem countries the stump of the amputated limb is scared with a hot 
iron or plunged into boiling pitch, in ord<.r to stop the hemorrhage. 

* , 3 ^ means the brother born of the same father and mother.—Ed. 
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ers. It is relatcd that when lıe was making this visit (to Syria), his 
son Muhammad died, and that, on return to Madinah, he merely 
said: “We have haJ sufferings in this journcy.” He survived the 
amputation of his foot eight years.l 

•[Ishaq Ibn Ayyub, ‘Amir Ibn Hafş. and Salamah Ibn MuhSr b 
said : ‘Urwah fbn al-Zubayr came to al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
and w th him was his son Muhammad Ibn ‘Urwah. Muhammad 
entered the endo.ure of animals. An animal stru' k him and he 
fell dcad. A mortification settied in the foot of'Urwah bul he did 
not omit reciting his usual task of prayers that night. AI-WalTd 
said to him: Get it amputated oth-rwise the whoIe body will 
become septic. Thereupon he got it amputated with a saw ; he 
was a very old man at that time, there was nonc to hold him. He 
said: We havc had çalam (ies in th s journey. In that very year 
a party of the Bana ‘Abs came the e. Among them there was a 
blind person. Al-Walld asked him about h s eyes. He said: O 
Amîr al-Mûminîn I I passed one night in the middle of a vali y. 
I do not know any member of the tribe of ‘Abs possessing more 
wcalth than me. A Sood overtook us and carried away m> wife, 
children and wealth except a camel and a new born chi d. The 
camel was unruly and got scared. 11 ft the chiıd and follovved the 
camel. I had not göne far whcn I heard the crics of my son w th 
his head in the mouth of a wolf who was eating it. I went close to 
the camel to detain him, but he st'uck me with his leg on my face. 
The blow oeprived me of my eyes. Thus I was left wi hout any vvealtL, 
wife, children and eyesight. Al-Walîd said : Take him to *Urwah so 
that he may kaow that ıhere are persons more afflicted than him. 

The best condolence was offered to him (‘Urwah) by İbrahim 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Talhah who said : By Allah 1 you are not in 
need of walking, nor of running. One of youf limbs and one of 
your sons have prcccded to paradise, and the \Vhole (body) wi.l 

1 Here a note in the autograph refers the copyists to a ta^rijah, (exlraı:l ot 
fly-leaf), coDtaining probably some additional Information. This fly-leaf 
must have been losl at an early period, since its contents have not been 
inserted in any of the subsequent manuscripts. 

* [The paragrabh missing in de Slane'a manuscripts is given by *Abd al- 
Hamid on the authority of ‘Abu aI-‘Abbâs al-Mubarrad mentioned in the Kllûb 
al-MaJ The Englisb translation of the paragraph is given in [ ].— EdJ] 
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fo'low to the pa ts, if Allah, be He Great, will. May Al âh 
prı scrve for us that of your knovvledge and vvisdom of wh ch we 
are in need and vvhich is indispensable (for us). May Al âh b nefit 
you and us with it. Allah is the Supporter of your rewa d and 
Guarantor of your reckoning. 

Sa‘îd Ibn Asad nartr-ted ; he said : Damrah related to us on ıhe 
âuthority of IbnŞ^av^ab; he said: When it was the time of 
ripening dates, ‘Urwah Ibn al-Zubayr used to make an op.ning 
' in the wall so the people could enter (the orchard), eat dates and 
carry them. When he entared it he rtpeatedly recited tlıis verse: 

“If only, when thou en‘er:st the garden, thou hadst said : That 
which Allah willeth (will come to pass). There is no strength save in 
Ai;ah”». 

He continued reciting tiM be went out of it. He used to 
read one fourth of a.l-Qur’ân every day from a scribed cop/, and he 
a so recited it in the night prayers. He did not omit it except in 
the night his foot was amputated. He re-started the practice from 
the foIlowing night. 

Ibn Qutaybah and others said ; When a butcher ( jl ) was 
called fo amputate it (foot), he (butcher), said to him (‘Urwah): 
We shall make you drink wine, so that you may not feel pain. 
Thereupon he said: I shall not take the assistance of a thing for- 
bidden by Allâh in the hope of getting strength. They said : Then 
we shall make you drink narcotic. He said : I do not like to render 
any one of my limbs inactive and I shall not feel pain on account 
of this ; take this into consideration. He (Ibn Qutaybah) said : A 
party of strangers came in. He said : What are thty for ? They 
said : They wi.l hold you since sorae times the pain overcomes for- 
bearance. He said : I hope I am sufficient for myself. Then his 
heel was cut with the knife. When it reached the bone, the saw 
was placed there and it was amputated while he was saying tahlil 
and takbir.^ Then olive oll was boiled in iadles of iron and he was 
causterised by it. He fell in a swoon. Then he regained (conscious- 
ntss) and he rubbt.d sweat from his facc. When he saw his foot 
in their hands, he took it and turned it in his hand, then he said ; 

1 Al-Qur'an, XVU1, 40 . 

2 To tay : There is no eod lave Allfib and AllAh it Great. Tbete ara 
formulas of prayer. 
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By Him Who supported me with thee ! Hc should know that I did 
not walk to an unforbidden place; or he said : to sin. When his son 
entc ed thc stable of al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and a beast killed 
him, nothing wâs heard from him {‘Urwah) about him (son) tili 
he returned to al-Mad'nalı. Then he said : O Allah ! for mc there 
were four limbs out of whxh Thou hast taken one and left ıhRe, 
praise be to Thee. By Al'âh ! ifThou hast taken Thou hast lefc 
as well, and iF Thou hast afflicied Thou has; kept safe for long.] 

On the death of his brother, ‘Abd A İlâh, he went to 
‘Abd al-Mal'k Ibn Marwân and said to him one day : “ I 
wish you to give me the sword which belonged to my brother 
‘Abd Allah.”—‘‘ It is {in the armoury)," answered the ^alif, ‘‘ with 
the other swords, and I should not know it amongst them.”—‘‘ Let 
them be brought bere,” replied ‘Urwah, ‘‘ and l will point it out”. 
By ‘Abd al-Malik’s orders the swords were brought in, and ‘Urwah 
selected from among them one very much hacked on the edge. “Did 
you know it beforc?” said the prince.—‘‘ No,” replied the other.— 
‘‘ How then have you recognised it ?”—‘‘ By these words of the poet 
al-Nabighah : 

“ Their only fault l es in their swords, which are broken-edged 
with striking hostile squadrons ”. 

It was this ‘Urwah who dug the well at Madînah which bears his 
name ; none of the other wells in the city furnish better water than it 
does. He was born A.H. 22 (A.D. 642 - 3 ); but some say A.H. 26 . 
He died A.H. 93 (A.D. 711 - 2 ), or A.H. 94 , at Fur‘a.t a village be- 
longing to him and situated near Madînah. Fur‘a was also the place 
of his internment, according to {Muhammad) Ibn Sa‘d. The year 94 
was called the year of the Jurisconsults.^ We shall speak of his 
son His^vm.—The follovving anecdote is related by {Abû 'Abd al- 
Rahman Muhammad) al-‘UtbI : ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, and his two brothers Mus‘ab and ‘Urwah were 

~İ The author of the Mar şid says: Fur'a, pronouoced by some Furu'a, is 
the name of a village in the canton of al-RabadJıah, and on the road leading 

to Makkah. it lies at the distance of eight posts iji from Madinab, 

or, it is said four days’ joumey.—He says of al-Rabadhah that 

it is a village three miles Jl^l from Madînah.—Here for JL-| 

mtles, we must perhaps read JIJJI nights. 

2 See no. 114. 
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assembled together within the precincts of the Sacred Temple {at 
Makkah) at the time in which they acknowledged the authority of 
Mu'âvviyah Ibn Abî Sufyan,! when one of them exclaimed : “ Come, 
let us each make a wish.”2 On this ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr 
said : “ My wish is to possess the tv/o Holy Cities and obtain the 
IÇljalifate.”—“ Mine,” said Mus'ab, “is to possess the two ‘Irâqs 
and to have for wives the two pearls of the tribe of Qurayşh, Sukaynah 
the daughter of al-Husaynî and ‘Ayişhah, the daughter of 
Talhah** —“ My wish,” said ‘Abd al-Malik, “ is to possess ali 
the earth and succeed to Mu'âsviyah.”—‘Urwah then said : “ I çare 
not for those things which you desire ; my wish is self-mortification 
in this life, the possession of paradise in the next, and the honour of 
being one of those whose authority will be cited as transmitters of 
the Science of the law.” The vicissitudes of time effected at length 
the fulfilment of their wishes; and ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân used 
to say : “ If any one has a desire to sec a man {who wiil be) one 
of the inhabitants of paradise, let him look at ‘Urwah Ibn al- 
Zubayr.” 


392. RUKN AL-DIN AL-TAV/USÎ 

Abu ’1-Fa<jl al-‘lrâqT Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-‘lraqi al-Qazwînî, 
sumamed Rukn al Dîn {column of the faith), and generally known 
by ;he appcllation of al-Tâwasî, was an imim of great abilities and 
a contıovertist of the highest order. He studied controversy undcı 
the yanifite doctor Radi al-DIn al-Naysâpüri,3 the author of the 

1 The precise period of this event is uncertain. 

2 It is supposed by Muslitns that the wishes made in the temple of Makkah 
are generally fulfîlled. 

3 See no. 2S6. 

4 ‘Ayişhah was the daughter of Talhah Ibn ‘Ubayd Allâh al-Tayml and of 
Umm KulUjûm, the daughter of the khalif Abu Bakr, On her marriage with 
Muf'ab Ibn al-Zubayr, her husband settied on her a dowry of one hundred 
Ihousand dlnârs. She died A.H. 123 (A.D. 740-1).— 

5 It appears from the fabagâi al-^anafiyah that RadI al-Dîn al-NayiSpûrî 
composed two worlcs, the Tarlgah fi 'l-Khitaf and the Makdrim al-AMdg 
Hajji ^alıfah notices them both, but furishes no Information respecting 
their author. I do not think that tlJs doctor vvas the lame person as. the 
Muwaiyad al-NaysapDrl sumamed RadI al-Din, whose life is given ty Ibn 
Ehaüikin. 
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fartgat fi 'l-Khilaaf {system of controversy), and attained great skill 
in this Science. He drew upon it three Ta'lıgahs, one of them an 
abridgment, the other a Medium treatise, and the third a full ex- 
position. Students flocked to Hamadsn from countries far and 
near, that they might place themselves under the tuition of such 
a master, and it was by them that his Ta'ligahs were put down in 
writing. A college called the Hajibiyah was built for him at Hamadsn 
by the hajib, or chamberlain Jamâl al-Dîn.* His Medium treatise 
is betteı than the two others, because he displays in it more legal 
knowledge and fumishes more abundant Information; at the present 
day, this work is more generally studied than any other on the 
same subject. The reputation of the author sp.ead abroad, and 
his Systems of controversy were introduced into distant countries. 
He died at Hamadsn on the 14th of the latter Jumsds, A.H. 600 
(February, A.D. 1204)*.—I do not know, neither does al-Sam'snî 
mention, the derivation of the word Tawüsi but I have heard a 
number of jurisconsults, who we.e his fellovv-cour.-tryraen, say 
that this sumame is borne by a great many persons in Qazwın, 
and that they ali daim to be descended from the tabi'i Tâwûs İbn 
KaysSn {no, 285); al-T5\vnsî may perhaps be one of those. 


393. SHAYDHALAH 

Abu ’I-Ma’siî ‘Aziz Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Manşnr al-Jili* 
generally known by the name of Ş^aydhalah, was an able doctor of 


1 Hamadsn ceased to be the Capital of ‘IrSq on the fail of the SeljQq dynasty 
there, A.H. 590. It was most probably before that year that the chamberlain 
JamSİ al-Din built the college in question. He must therefore 
have been in the service of the sultSn ArsilSn, who died A.H. 571, or of his 
»on Tughril, \vho fell in the battie with Tukug^ KhSn. sultSn of gtıuvvarezm, 
A.H. 590 

2 See no. 378, note on Iltf. 

• 18 February.—Ed. 
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the sect of al-Ş^5fi‘l and an eminent preacher; highly distingıiishcd 
by the elegance of his language, the unction of his style, and his 
well-stored memoıy. He dıcvv up some works on jurisprudence, 
the principles of the Müslim religion, and pulpit oratory; he collecied 
also a great quantity of poetry composed by the Arabs of the dcscrt. 
The place of qâ^i in the suburb of al-Azaj at Baghdad was filled by 
him for some time, and he was remarkable for the perspicacity of 
his judgment. He had İcarncd a great quantily of Traditions from 
many mastcrs, and he professed openly the doclrincs of al-Ash‘arî. 
One of his sayings was this: “İt was said to Moses: "Thou shalt 
not see me t, because he was told to look at the mountain and did 
so. Then it was said to hım: O thou who seekest to see us, why 
look at any thing elseT’^ He reciled, on this idea also, the ıollowing 
verses: 

“O you who pretend, in word, to be a sincere friend and brother; 
did you say the truth, you would not look at any other but me! 
You have walked the path of one who lovcd me, but you chose 
another object for the sincerity of your attaehmeni; shamc! how can 
aheart love equally two persons?” 

[ ‘Abd al-l^amld adds and the same is found in the Autograph: 

He said : My father recited before me at the time of his 
emergence from Baghdâd for performing pilgrimage, 

“I stretehed an infirm hand to bid farfcwell. 

And the oiher is on intense heat above my heart. 

May not this covenent be the last of our covcnents ; 

And may not this farewell be the last one J. 

SİaydJıalah died at Baghdâd on Friday, the 17th of Şafar, A.H. 
494 (December, A.D. IIOOJ*, and was interred outside the Abrca 
Gate, opposite the tomb of Aba Ishâq al-Shirâzî.— Shaydhalah 
was a surname vvhiclı he received, but its signihcatioD ir unknown 
to me. 


1 Qur’Ğn, surat 7, verse 139- 
• 21 December.— Ed. 
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394. ‘AT.A IBN ABÎ RABÂH 

Aba Muhammad ‘Atâ Ibn Abî Rabâlı Aslana (or Salim) Ibn 
Şafsvân was a mulatto, born at al-Janad, and a mawla to thc Fihr 
family of Makkah, or to thc Family of Jumah; soma, howcver 
consider him as a mawln to Aba M.ıysaralı al-Fi!ıri. He hcld a 
high rank at Makkah as a jurisconsult, a tctbi'l, and a devout ascetic, 
and he derived {his kno\vladge of the law and the Traditions) from the 
lips of Jâbir Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-AnşarU, ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbâs 
{no. 43, Note), ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, and many o'h-jis of 
Muhamraad’s Companions. His own auihority as a traditionist 
was cited by ‘Amr lon Dlııâr {no. 249, note), 3İ-Zuhrî,2 Qa'.âdah,* 
Mâ.ik Ibn Dİnâr/ al-A‘maşh (no. 259), al-Awzâ i (no. iiö), and a 
gr at ntımbcr of others who had hcard him teach. The Office of 
mufti at Makkah devolved to him and to Mujâhid {no. 249. note) 
and was fiiled by them whilst they lived. Qatâd..h de la ed him to 
be the most learned of ali men in the riles of the pilgrimage, and 
İbrahim Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Kayşan said ; “I remembcr that, in thc 
time of Umayyids, a crier was ordıred by them to proclaim to 
thc pilgrims tl.at no onc should apply îovfatwâs to any person but 
‘Atâ Ibn Abî Rabâh.” It is to him that the poet alludes in these 
lines: 

“Ask the mufti of Makkah if it be a erime in him whosc heart 
is inflamed with love, to visit the object of his passion and clasp 
her in his arms ?—The mufti rcplied : ‘God forbid that piety should 
refu>e to bleeding hear.s the mtans of ciosing their vvounds.’ ” 

When these two verses were repcat d to him, he cxclaimcd {with 
great simplicity): Allah! I never said any such thing”). It 

has bcen handcd down by doctors of our sect {the Şhâf'ite) that ‘Atâ 
held it lawful to have commcrce wi h female sUves when their 
masters authorised it ; and Abu ’l-Futûl.ı al-‘Ijlî (no. 87) inserts 

1 Aba ‘Abd Allâb Jibir Ibn ‘Abd Allah alSalamt al-An âıI (a member of the 
iribe of Salimah andone of the Anjürs) embraced Islâmism one year before tho 
fîrst pact made with Muhammad at al'‘Aqabah {Abulfeda Annals. tom. I p. S3). 
and was preseni at the second. He died A H. 78 (A.D. 697-98), aged ninety-four 
year. {Nujûm Sayar al-Salaf). 

2 The life of al-ZuhrI will be found amongst those of the Mufaammadı. 
(No. 537.—Bd.] 

3 The life of OatSdah is given by Ibn Khallikân. (no. 516.—Ed.) 

4 The life will be found in thiı work. [no. 525—Ed.j 
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the following observation on this subject in his elucidation oF.thc 
obscure passages in thc yVasIf and the Wajiz, where he explain( 
the third chapter of the section on deposits : "It is relatcd that 
'At& sent his female slaves to his gucsts." But in my opinion 
this is highly improbable, for cven were it considered lawfui, 
jealousy and manly Feelings would prevent it; and how could an 
illustrious imâm tike him he evcn suspected of such a thing; my 
only motive for speaking of it here is thc sihgualarily of thc 
doctrine itself. 'Atâ was black in colour, blind of an eye, flat- 
nosed, having the use of only onc arm, lame of a leg, and woolly- 
haired; when advanced in life he lost the use of his tight. 
Sulaymân Ibn Rafı* said : “I went into the Sacred Mosque and 
saw ali the people assembled around somc person, and on looking 
to see who it was, behold 1 there v>as ‘Atâ sitting on the ground 
and looking like a black crow”.* He dicd A. H. 115 (A.C. 733-4); 


* The foIlowing pastage is not fouod in the autograph no; in de Slaae, 
but it it found in Cairo edition of 1948 : 

It is relsted on the autbority of VVaki*; be said ; Abû Hanifab al- 
Nu'mân Ibn Thabit said to ine ; “I committed mistakes five times in perform- 
Ing the riluals of hajj at Makkah. and a barber taught me the correct way of 
pcrforming them. ^hen I wanted to get my beid thaved, be asked me it 
I wa$ an A‘râbi. 1 replied in the affirmative and he had put me this gueıtiou 
because I had eDquired him at to what be wonId charge for it. He had said 
to me that no bargaıning wat made about the performance of the rituals of 
^JJ He asked me to lit down and I sat down turning my face from the 
dircction of giblah. He pointed out to me that I wat to turn my face towardt 
the çiklah. Then I wanted to get my head thaved from tbe left side. He 
asked me to turn my head to tlıe right side. I turned my haad accordingly and 
be began to ıhave my head and I remained silent. Then he asked me to 
recite Takblr (to tay Allah Akbar : Allah is Great). 1 complied with it till I got 
up to depart. He asked me wbither 1 wanted to go- I replied that I wanıed to 
start on my Journey. Then he asked me to ofTer two ruk'aht before departure. 
Then I tbougbt that İt could not be if the barber had no koowledge. So I put 
a question to him vvherefrom he had acguircd that knoviedge. He replied that 
he had tean 'Ata Ibn Abi RebSh doing like «'ise.** 

It il stated on the autbority of Khallfah Ibn Sallam, on the autbority 
of Yûnus ; he said ; ‘lOne day I beard al-Hasan al-Bafri saying that tboso irere 
tbree ckaracteristics of a hypocrite. 5Vhen be talked he spoke Uee and whca 

(Ccnilmudam pag* 250) 
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some say 114, at the age of eighty>eight years. It is relatcd, 
however, by İbn Abî Laylfi,* that ‘Aji pcrforraed the pilgrimago 
seventy times and lived to the age of one hundred. Al-Janad is 
the name of a wellknown town in Yaman vvhicb bas produced 
many İcarned men. 

[Tbis note refers to the word "tbiag" ia line 12 from bottom on page 248.— Ed.'] 
In tbe auıograph the word (3'*^ ia written witb a dammu/ı on tbe last 
letler, whicb indicates it to be in the nominative case. VVere ıbia reading 
admitted, the verse wouId signify: “God forbid that the closing np of tba 
wounds in bleeding hearts should destroy piety” ; and the point of the anecdote 
would be lost. 


395 AL-MUQANNA‘ AL-KHURASAnI 

Al-Muqanna‘ al-^urâsfinl (fAe veiled imposter of Khurâsân), 
whose real name was 'Afâ, but whose father’s name is unknovvo 
to me, began nis life as a fuller at Marw. Having acquired some 
knowledge of (natural) magic and incantations, he pretended to be 


( Contlnued from page 249) 

aomething was enırusted to him, be misappropriated it, and when he made 
a promiıe. be did not keep it. Wben it reached 'Atâ, be said that ali tbeae 
cbaracterittics were present in the sona of Jacob. They talked and spoke 
liea when entrusted vvith sometbing, embezzled it and they did not kecp the 
promiae «rhen made it. UUimately AlISh raised them to propbethood. It 
reached al-Hasan who remarked and över every lord of knovvledge there ia 
one more knowing.’ ”* 

It is difhcuU to accept these atatementa as geauino at they are not includ- 
ed in the autograoh nor in de Slane’s edition. 

Al regards the staıement ascribed to al-Haıan al-Baari ia based on 
Several Hadlthes (see ^ahlh a'-Bu hâri Leyde edition, Vol. I, p. 16 ; Sahih al- 
Mıullm. Karacbi edition, vol. I, p. 56). 

1 This il tbe Muhammad Ibn Abl LayIS whose life wlll be found furtber 
on. He muit not be coofounded with the ‘Abd al-Rahmao Ibn Abt L&ylft 
wboıe life hai been given (no. 335), and who was hiı father. 

* Al-Qur'an, Sûrah 12, verıe 76. 
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animated by thc divinity, which had passed to him by transmigra* 
tion, and he said to his partisans and follower8 : “Alnaighty God 
entcred into the figüre of Adam, and it was for that reason that 
He told the angels to adore Adam, and they adored him except 
İblis, who proudiy refused,^ and who thus justly merited the divine 
wrath. From the figüre of Adam, God passed inıo that of Noah, 
and from Noah to each of the prophets successively, and of the 
•ages, tili he appearcd in the figüre of Aba Müslim al-K^urâsâni 
(no. 347) from whom he passed into me”. His assertions having 
obtained belief with some people, they adored him and took up 
arms in his defence, notwithstanding the horrible extravagance 
of his pretensions and the deformity of his person. He was tow 
in stature, ili made, bünd of an eye, and a stutterer ; he nevcr 
let his face be seen, but always veiled it with a mask of gold, and 
it was from this circvmstance that he received his name. The 
influence which he exercised över the minds of his followers were 
acquired by the delusive miracles whjch he wrought in their sight 
by means of magic and incantations. One of the deceptions 
which be exhibiıed to them was the imagc of a moon, which rose 
80 as to be visible to thc distance of a two months journey, after 
which it set; and he thus inspired them with the firmest belief 
in his words. It is to this moon that Abu ’l*‘Alâ al-Ma'arrI 
(no. 46) alludes the following lines : 

“Awake ( from the delusions of love ) / that full moonZ wbose 
head is shrouded in a veil is a false and delusive object, like the 
moon of the veiled impostor.” 

This verse forms part of a long Qaşldah, Abu ’1-Qâsim Hibat 
AlISh İbn SinS al-Mulk, anotherpoet whose life we shallgivein this 
work, speaks of this moon also in a long poem of his, where he 
tays: 

“Beware 1 the veiled (impostor's) rising moon is not more 
pregnant with magic than the glances of that turbaned moon”. 

When the reputation of al-Muqanna‘s conduct became public, 
the people rose up against him and laid siege to the castle which 


1 Qur'en, lûrah 2, verse 32. 

2 İD poetry a full moon means a handsome face. 
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served him as a placc of refuge. Percciving that death waj insvi- 
table, he assembled his woınen and gave them a poisoned drink ; 
trfter which he swalIo'wed a drauglıt of the same liquorand expired. 
On entering the castte, the Muslims put ali his followers to the 
*word. This occurred A. H. 163 (A C. 779-80) : ınay God’s curse 
be opon him ! and may God protect us from deceptions! I never 
found the name or the situation of this castle mentioned by any 
person, tili I rcad in Şhihâb al-DItı [Yâgûı) al-Hamavvl’s* worlc, 
^hefein he treals of the places which bcar the same name, that 
there are four places called Sanâm* and that one of them, situated 
in Transoaiana, had been inhabited by al-Muqanna' al-IÇ^arijl 
{the htretic tebel). This appears to be the castle in question. I 
have since found, in the history of Khurasân, that it is the very 
'Ohe, and that it is situated in the canton of Kaşh^. 


396 ‘IKRIMAH 

Aba ‘Abd Allâb 'Ikrimah Ibo ’Abd ‘Allah, a mawlâ of 'Abd 
Allfth tbn 'AbbSs, dt-ew his origin from the Berbers of Ma^rib. 
He belongcd first to aM;^uşayn Ibn al-Hirr^ al-Ambarî, by whom 
he was given to Ibn ‘Abbâs, who was then governor of Başrah* 
for 'Alı Ibn Abi '^filib. His ne^v masteı took great pains in teaching 
him the Qur’ân and the Sunnah and gave him {the) Arabic names 
{bywhichhe waslhencefor\<ard known). ‘Ikrimah transmitted Tradi- 
•tions on the autbority of Ibn‘Abbâs, ‘Abd AUâh'bn‘Umar(no. 299 


1 HU life (1 ^iven by-lbn t^allikSn. 

2 Knşh lics İD Transoxiana. I feel it necessary to make an observation 
on the patsage commencing with I never found the name It bas been added 
in the margin of the autograpb by Ibn KhallikSn himself, but this lait phrase, 
/ have tince found İn the history of Khurâsân ete., docS not exist in that 
manusenpt, altbough given in others. 1 tnerely notice the fact here, reserving 
nty conciusion for another occaıion. 

3 The autograph has yJt , 

4 See {no. 283), and note. 

* de Slane givet Sunin.—Ed. 
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and 249n). 'Abd Allah (bn ’Amr Ibn al-'Aşii, Abu Hurayrah 
{no. 250n) Aba Sa‘Id al-Khudri.^ al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abi TSlib, 
and ‘Âyişhah. He was one of thc principaland jurisconsults 
of Makkah (but) he was constantly removing from one town to 
anoiher. İt is related that Ibn ‘Abbâs himself had ordercd him 
to go forth and give fatwâs to the people. Sa'îd Ibn Jubayr 
(no. 249) havipg bcen asked if he knew of any person more 
leaıncd than himself, answered: "‘İkrimah”. The Khflrijite 
opinions held by ‘ikrimah exposed him to Ihe animadvcrsion of 
the public. He taught Traditions (as has beenjusr said) on the 
authority of a number of Muhammad’s Companions, and Tradi¬ 
tions were given on his authority by al-Zuhri, ‘Amr Ibn Dir.9r 
(no. 255n), al-Şha'bi (no. 296) Aba Ishâq al-Sabî'P and others. 
His master Ibn ‘Abbâs died without giving him his liberty, and 
‘Al!, (he sun of Ibn‘Abbâs, sold him to IÇhâlid Ibn Yazid Ibn 
Mu‘awıyah for four thousand dinârı, but 'ikrimah went to him 
and said : “Therc is no good in you ; you have sold your father’s 
earning for four thousand dinfirs”. On this ‘Al! obtained Khfllid’s 
consent to annul the bargain, and granted ‘ikrimah his liberty. 
‘Abd Ail&h Ibn al-Hârith relates as follows : “I went to visit ‘Ali 
the son of ‘Abd Allah Ibn 'Abbâs, and I saw ‘ikrimah tied up at 

1 'Abd Allâh the son of ‘Amr Ibn at-'XşI embrıced Itlamism previously 
to bis father's converıion, and obtained permisıion from the Prophet to write 
to his parent and inform him of the doctrioes of his new faith. He was ooly 
tbineen yearı younger than his father, and he often reprocched him for his 
turbulent and seditious conduct. By h<s profound devotion and leaming he 
obtained general respect, and he died A. H. 72, (A. C. 691-2), at the age of 
ıeventy-two yearı The place of his death is not knowo vvith certainty ; some 
authoriıies say Syria, and others, Egypt or Makkah or Jâ’if. Talgih MS. 
No, 361, fol. 40). 

2 Abü Sa'îd Sa'd Ibn Mâlik Ibn Sinân Ibn Tha'lab al-İO)udrt (of ıhe trlbe 
ofKhudroh) was one of Muhamnıad*s Companions and an anşâr of the thırd 
claıs. At the age of thirteen years he took up arms for the Prophet and 
accompanied his father to 'Uhud. When the Müslim troops were passed in 
revievv before ıhe battie, be was found to be too young and sent back. The 
father fell at 'Uhud, and the son arterwards rccompanied the Prophet in 
twelve of his expeditions. He died at Madinab, A. H. 74 (A.C. 693-4), and 
was interred in the Baqr cemetery. Nujûm. Styar al-Salaf. Talgih). 

3 The life of al-Sabi'I is given in this work. 
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thc door of a privy, on which I said: ‘Is il thus ihat you treat your 
Bİavc?’ To vvhich he replied : ‘Know tliat that fcllow has told 
lics of my father’ ” ‘Ikrimah dicd A. H. 107 (A. C. 725-6); othert 
say 106, or 105, or 115 ; he was then agcd eighty or cighty-four 
years. Muhammad İbn Sa‘d> rclates the following circumstances 
on the authority of al-Wâqidi2 who States that he learned thcm 
from Khâlid İbn a1-Qâsiın al-Bayâdi; “ ‘Ikrimah and the poet 
Kuthayyir, the lover of 'Azzah, dicd in the year 105 and on the 
samc day ; in the afternoon, funcral praycrs were said över them 
at the usual piace ; I was present at the ceremony, and the people 
said : ‘Our most leaı ned jurisconsult and our best poet arc dead.' ” 
They both died at Madinah, but somc State, erroneously however, 
that ‘Ikrimah’s deaıh took piace at al-Qayrawân. ‘Ikrimah was 
much addicled to travciling in distant countries, and he visited, 
amongst other places, Khurâsân, Ispahân, and Egypt. Tho 
primitive signification of the word 'Ikrimah is a hen-pigeon 
but it wa8 subsequently employed as a proper name for perıons. 
‘Umârah ibn Hamzah, the mawlâ of al-Manşnr, so noted for hiı 
vanity.î and was descended from ‘Ikrimah ; according to the 
Khatib (no. 33), he was the son of ‘Ikrimalı’s daughter^. 


1 "'he life of Muhammad Ibo Sa‘d will be found in this work. 

2 The life of al-WfiqidI will be found further od. 

3 ‘Umtrah ibn Hamzab İbn Malik ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allah, a mawlâ 
to Al-'Abbas İbn ‘Abd al-Mâlik, wa8 a Jt< 5 ri/ı in the service of the ^alif al- 
Manşûr, who entrusted him vvith the leceivership of tl e revenucs of Başrah. 

Hiı ıtyle was remarkable for purity and elegance, and his liberality unbounded. 

He carried his vanity, however. to so great an extreme, that it was proverbially 
Said : “sucb a one is vainer tban ‘UrnSrah İbn Hamzah". Some persona 
obtained from him a gift of one hundred thousand dirhims, and when he 

wa8 informed by his chamberiain that ıhey had come to thank him for his I 

generosity, he answered : "Teli them that I bave delivered them from the 
oppro.brium of poverly, and shall not imp se upon them the burden of 
gratitude." Numeroua other anecdotes are reiated of his exceısivo vaoity. >■ 

A palace İn Baghdâd called the hotel of ‘Umarah (dâr 'Vmûrah'i was so called 
after him. He died A. H. 199 (A.C. 814-5). (Abridged History of Bagj^dâd 
by the Khaflb No. 634, fol. 6 et 146, Al-Nujûm at-Zühirah, in anno). Some 
anecdotes respecting him will be found in this work. 

4 Read ‘■*^1 û*' - 
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397 ZAYN AL-‘ABIDIN 

Abu ’UE^asan ‘Ali, the son of aUyusayn, the son of ‘Ali Ibn 
Abı Tâlib, is generally known by ths appellation of Zayn al- 
‘Abidin. {\he ornament of the adorers), but was somctimcs desig- 
nated as ‘Ali the Less. As none of the other children of al-öusayn 
left issue, alt his desccndants are sprung from this son. Zayn 
al-‘Âbidin is one of the tweive imâms, and ranks among the 
Principal Tâbi'ls. It was obscrved by al-Zuhri that be never met 
■ member of the tribe of Qurayşh possessing nobler gualities than 
he. His mother Sulâfah was daughcer to Yezdegird, the last 
of the kings of Persia, and she was aunt to the mother of Yazld 
Ibn al-Walid the Omayyide, surnamed al-Nâqiş. When Qutaybah 
Ibn Müslim al-Bahili, the lieutenant-governor of ^urSsin, had 
overthrown the royal dynasty of Persia and Fayrüz the son of 
Yazdegird, he sent the two daughters of the latter to al-yajjâj 
Ibn Ynsuf al-Thaqafi (no; 7^.4 ), who was then governor of‘lraq 
and ÎÇhurasân. Al-IIaJjaj kept one of them for himself and 
sent the other, whose name was Shâh Farid, to al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik, and she bore him his son Yazid, who was afterwards 
surnamed al-Nâqiş (the diminisher), because he diminished the 
donations, or pay, granted to the troops. Zayn al-‘Abidio wat 
also called Ibn al-Khayraiayn (the son of the two preferred ones), 
because the PropheU® had said : “Of ali the human race, Almighty 
God has preferred two (/u/nı/iej); the tribe of Qurayş]j amongst 
the ‘Arabs, and the Persians amongst the foreign nations”. Abu ‘1- 
Qâsim al-Zamakhşlıari relates the fonowing circumstance in his 
work entitled Rabi' al-Abrâr ; “Amongst the numberof the Persian 
captives brought to Madinah by the Companions, in the khalifate 
of ‘Umar Ibn al-^attâb, were three daughters of Yezdegird. 
When they had sold the other prisoners, 'Umar ordered them to 
sel] the daughters of Yezdegird also, but ‘Ali said : ‘The daughters 
of kings are not to be treated as those of the common people.’ 
‘And what must be done with them?’ said ‘Umar —‘Ali replied ; 
“Let a pricc be set upon them, to be paid by him who wishes to 
possess them’, ‘This prop sal having received ‘Umar's consent, 
‘Alı brought them ali, and gave one of them to *Abd Allfth Iba 
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'Umar, another to his own son al-Husayn, and the thrid to his 
ward Muhammad, the ton of Abü Bakr al-Şiddîq. *Abd Allâh's 
concubine bore him a son namcd Sâlim, al-Husayn’s bore Zayn 
al-*Abidin, and Muhammad’s bore al-Qâsim. These thrce children 
were cousins by them others' side, and their mothers were daugh- 
ters to Yezdegird'.” Al-Mubarrad gives the following anecdote in 
his Kâmil : “A man of the tribc of Qurayşh. whose name was not 
mentioned to me, made a relation which I here give : I uscd to 
sit in company with Sa'îd Ibn al-Musayyab (no. 250), and he 
asiced me one day who were my maternal uncles ? to which I 
rcpiied that my mother was a slave-girl. It secmed to me tbat 
this answer diminished his regard for me, but I waited for some 
time, and Sâlim, the ton of ‘Abd Allah, the son of ‘Umar Ibn al- 
Khattâb entered. When he withdrew, I said : ‘Pray, sir, who is 
that ? ’ ‘Good God 1 ’ exclaimed he, how is it possible that you 
do not know so eminent a person of your own tribe ? why’ that 
is Sâlim, the son of'Abd Allah, .the son of 'Umar Ibn al-Khat» 
tftb.’ ‘And who,’ said I,‘was his mother 7 ’ ‘A slave-girl’, was 
his reply.. Then came in Qâsim, the son of Muhammad Ibn Abl 
Bâkr, who sat down for some time and then retired. ‘Pray sir,' 
said I, 'who is that ? ’ ‘How’ exclaimed he, ‘you do not know so 
eminent person of your own family ? how very strange I why, 
that is al-Qasim the son of Muhammad Ibn Abl Bakr al-Şiddiq.* 
‘And who,’ said I,‘was his mother ?’ ‘A slave girl’. I waited yet 
longer, and ‘Ali, the son ofal>Husayn,theson of‘Ali IbnAbuTâlib 
entered. When he went away, I sa'd to Ibn al-Musayyab : ‘Pray, 
sir, who is that V ‘That is a person’, replied he, ‘whom it is 
impossible for a Müslim not to know ; that is ‘Ali, the son of 
al-Husayn, the son of ‘Ali Ibn Abl Tâlib!’ ‘Who vras his 
mother’ ? said I. ‘A slave girl’! he replied. On this I addressed 
him in these terms: *I remarked, sir, that your regard for me waı 
lessened when you learned that my mother was a slave-girl; 
but do not these persons resemble me in the same respect ?’ From 
that moment I acquired increased favour in the sight of al- 
Musayyab”. The people of Madinah had a dislike to taking 


1 This it la coniradiction with Ibn K||ah'kân*t own statemeni. 
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concubines, but thcir fcelings on this point were completely 
changed vvhen ‘Ali, the son of al-9usayn, al-Qâsim ıhe son of 
Muhammad, and Salim the son of *Abd AHSh grew up and sur* 
passed cvcry person in the city by their picty and their knowledge 
of the law. Ibn Quta>bah menticns, in his Kitâb al-Ma'ârif, that 
Zayn al-’Âbidin's mother was a native of Sind and that her name 
was Sulâfuh ; oihers however cali her Ghazâlah, and God knows 
best which is riglıt. Zayn aI-‘Âbidin was most atientive to his 
mother, and it was said to him: '’You are cenainly a most 
dutiful son, but why do we not see you eat out of the same dısh 
with her ?” To which he rcplied: “Bccause I should be afraid 
that in stretching forth my hand to take a morscl, that morsel 
might be one on which she had already cast her eyes; and 1 
should have thus committed an undutiful act”. The story of 
Abu ’l-Mıkhaşh with his son* is quite the contrary of the 
foregoing, for he said : “1 had a daughter who sat at table wiıh 
me, and put forth a hand like a bunch of dates, joined to an arm 
{hng and \vhile) like the crown-bud of the palm-tree, and she 
never cast her eyes on a good morıel without offering it to me. 
I found a husband for her, and I had after that a son who sat 
with me at table, and put forıh a hand {broad and black ) like the 
ıcale2 of a palm-tree, joined to an arm like the cross post of çent* 
frame; and, by Allâh ! he never cast his eyes on a nice bit, but 
his hand had already seized it.” Ibn Qutaybah says in his Kitâb 
al-Ma'ârif that on the death of Zayn al-‘Abidin’s father, his 
mother married Zubayd,* his father's ma\vlâ and he himself enfran- 
chised one of his slave-giris and married her. The conduct drew 
upon him a letter of reproachcs from ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân, 
but he replied to it in these words : "Ye have in the apostle of God 
an exceilent example* and he manumitted and married Şafîyah 


1 Read . 

2 What is mcant by the scale of the palm-tree is ıhe broad excrescerce on 
Ihs trunk to wbich the stem of the leaf was attacbed, and which remaios 
wben the leaf falls off. 

3 Rcad in the printed iext '^jt - 

4 Ûur'an, sürat 33, verse 21. 
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the daughter of Huyayyi Ibn Akhtab ; he manum'tted also Zayd 
Ibn Hârithah and gave him in marriage Zaynab Bint Jahşh the 
daughter of his paternal aunt”. The merits and excellencies of 
Zayn al-‘Abidîn are beyond enumeration. He was born on a 
Friday, in one of the months of A. H. 38 ( A.C- 658-9); he died at 
Madînah, A. H 94 (A.C. 712-3), soms siy 96 [or 92), and was 
interred in the cemetery of al-Baqi‘, in the tomb of his uncle 
al-Hi)san Ibn 'Ali. The mausoleum in which they are depositcd 
contains also the tomb of al-‘Abbâs. 


398 ‘ALI AL-RIpA 

Abu ’l Haşan 'Alî al-Ridâ,' the son of Masa al-Kâ?im, the 
son of Ja'far al-Şâdiq, the son of Muhammad al-Bâqir, the son of 
‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidîn, him whose life has been just given, is 
considered by (that seci of the Shiites called) the İmâmites as one 
of the tvKCİve imöms. Al-Mâmûn married him to his daughter 
Umm H'iblb,* and having nominated him successor to the 
Oulifate. he caused his name to be inscribed (as such) on the 
gold and silver coinage. In executing this resoluıion, al-Mâmün 
proceeded in the foltowing manner: When in the city of Marw, 
he had a census takcn of ali the male and female descendants 
of al-'Abbâs, and found that their number was thirty-three 
thousanti, old and young.^ He then sent for ‘Ali (al-Ridâ), and 
having granted him a most honourablc recepıion, he convoked the 
Principal ofRcers of the empire and informed them that, after 
examining ıhroughout the descendants of al-‘Abbâs and those of 
‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib, he dld not hnd amongst them a more excellent 
person than ‘Alî (al-Ridâ), nor one better eutitled to the empire. 

t Al-RIdil signiıies the accepted, the pleasing. This surname was given 
to him by <tl-Mi..:ûn on nominaıing him successor to the empire. Abu ’l-Fidi 
says that the full title waf. al-Rida mtn 'Âl Muhammad, vvhich Reske bas 
Tcndered by communlbus volls eteetus vir de gcntlil'ate Muhammedfs.hati 
believ.: it to mean aceeptisslntus apud Deum vir de gentilitate Muhammedes- 

2 This teems to be an esıggeration. 

* [in tbe year H. 202] writtoo on the margin of the autograph supporled 
by Cairo cdition.— Ed. 
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He ihen declared him his successor, and ordered the black 
standards and livery (of the ‘Abboiides) to be suppressed When 
inielligence of tlıese oroceedings rrached those desccndants of al- 
‘Abbâs who were in 'lrâq, they felt that resolute measures were 
nccesvary to prevent the supreme autbority from passing out of 
the hands of ıhcir family, ımd ıhey in consequence pronouneed 
the deposition of al-Mâman and took the oath of fealty to his 
uncle. İbrahim Ibn al-MahdI, whom they declared khalif. Thıs 
event took place on Thursday, the 5th of Muharram A. H 202 
(25ıh July, A. C. 817); some say, however, that it occurred in 
A. H. 203. It wou]d be too long to relate the particulars of this 
event, the results of which arc well known ; we have besides given 
a summary sketeh of »hem in the life of İbrahim Ibn al-Mahdî 
(no. 8). ‘Alî al-Ridâ was born at Madînah, on a Friday, in the 
year 153 (A. C. 770), but this is contradicîed by other statemenıs, 
which place his birth in A. H. 151, on the 7th or 8th of Şhawwâl. 
or on the 6th of that month.* He dicd in the city of Tûs on the 
last day of Şafar, A. H. 202 (September A. C. 817),t or according 
to others, on the 5th of ’1-Hij;ah, or the 13th of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, 
A. H. 203 (May, A.-C. 819)î. Al-Mâmûn said the funeral service 
över him and had him buried near the tomb of his own father 
al-Raşhid. His death was caused by eating too many grapes; but 
some attribute it to a slow poison. It is of him that Abu Nu'wfis 
speaks in the foIlowing lines ; 

“Pcople said to me : You are the ablest of ali men in the 
various styles of noble discourse; your eulogies expressed, in 
admirable verse, are a blossom Slling the hand of him who culls 
it with a fruit of pearis. Why then have you neglected to 
celebrate the son of Mûsâ and extol the noble gualities united in 
his persoD 7 ” My answer was: “I ara unable to utter praises 
suiıed to the merits of an imâm to whose father (the angel) 
Gabriel acted as a servanti.’ ” 

I The poet meana the imâm’s forefather Mukammad, to tvhotn Gabriel 
wn sent wıth the different passages of the Qur'ûn. 

* 25, 24 or 23 October 768.— 
t 16 September.— Ed. 
t 4 or 12 May.—E</. 
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He composed these verses because one of his companions 
had said to him : *'I ncver saw a more shameless fellow than you ; 
there is not a şort of wine nor beast of chase bul you havc made 
some verses on it; and here is 'Ali İbn Müsâ al-Ridfi. living in 
your own time, and yet you have never noticed him.” To thiı 
Abû NuvvSs replied : “By Allah ! ray silence has no other motive 
than the respect I bear h'm ; it befits not a pcrson of ray rank to 
compose verses on a man like him”. Some time after this, he 
recited the piece here given. The following lines were pronounced 
by him also in praise of al-Ridâ,ı (and raention is made of the 
circumstance (Jby Ibn al-Jawzi) in the Shudhür al-'Uaüd under the 
ycar 201 or 202). 

“The immaculate {descendants of ‘Ali), the püre of heart! 
whenever their name is pronounced, benedictions accompany it. 
He svhose descent you cannot trace up to ‘Ali, has no title to boast 
of ancient ancestry. When God created and established the 
world, he made you püre, O mortals f and chose you for His O'vn ; 
but you (jo'.j of'Ali) are the noblest of mankind ; it is you who 
possess the knowledge of (C/orf’.;) book and of the meaning con- 
veycd by its sürats^" 

Al-Mâmün said one day to ‘Ali Ibn Masa ; "What do your 
brethren say of our grandfather al-‘Abbas İbn ‘Abd al-Mutta- 
lib” 7 “That”, replied ‘Ali, which they ought to say of a man 
(io highly favoured) that, when God imposed on his creatureı 
obedience to the Prophetı®, He prescribed to the Prophef® the 
duty of obedience tovvards himî”. On receiving this answer, al- 
Mâmûn ordered, him a present of one million dirhims. His 
brother Zayd Ibn Masa having revolted at Başrah against al- 
Mâmûn and given the inhabitants a prey to violenc: and rapine, 

1 The phrıse which foUow$ is written in the margin of the autograph, but 
has been scored out. 

2 Some of the Ş])I'ite s:cU believc that every verse of the Qur'ân has not 
ODİy a litera], but a hidden meaning; wbich latt is known to their imSm 
atone. 

3 This precept is not in the Qur’dn. The author of the Majma' al-AhbJb 
(MS, fonds St. Oermain, No. 131) States, in his life of al-'Abbis, that the 
Prophet treated him with the deference and respect due to a parent. 
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this jçhalif sent ‘Ali Ibn Müsâ lo turn him from his evil course. 
On meeting him ‘Alî said ; “Woe be to thec, O Zayd I thou 
hast treated the \fiislims of Başrah most cruelly, and yet thou 
callest thyself a son of Fâtimah, the daughter of the Prophef®. By 
Allah ! the Prophetı® himself is thy greatest foe. Know that he 
who pretends lo derive honourable qualities from God’s Prophet.ı® 
should manifest the same to others'”. When this discourse was 
related to al-Mâmûn, hc burst into lears and exclaimed: “İt is thus 
that ali the membcrs of the Prophet’s family should be I” The 
last words of ‘Alî Ibn Mûsâ’s reprimand convey an idea which he 
had borrowed from a saying of Zayn al-‘Abidin’s (him whose 
life has been just given). That imâm always travelled incognito, 
and when asked his motive, he replied : “1 detest assuming the 
qualities to which my descent from the Prophetı" entitles me, when 
I cannot manifest ıhem to others”. 


399 ABU ’L-HASAN AL.‘ASKARI 

Abu ’l-Şasan ‘Ali aI-‘Askarî, surnamed al-Hâdi {tiıe director), 
and held by the Jmâmite Şhi'ites as one of the twelve Imâms, was 
ıhe son of Muhammad al-Jawâd and the grandson of ‘Ali al-Ri<^â ; 
having just given the life of the latter, it is unnecessary for us to 
trace up the genealogy farther [as it »iU be found there). Secret 
information having been given to al-Mutawakkil that this İmâm 
had a quantity of arms, books, and other objects for the use of 
his followers conccaled in his house, and being induced by mali* 
cious reports to believe that he aspired to the empire, he sent one 
night some soldiers of the Turkish guard to break in on him 
when he least expected such a visit. They found him quite alone 
and locked up in his room, clothed in a hair-shirt, his head covered 
with a woonen cloak, and turned with his face in the direction 
of Makkah ; chanting, in this attitude, some verses of the Qur’Sn 
expressive of God’s promises and threats, and having no other 
carpet betvveen him and the earth than sand and gravel. Hc was 

1 Literally ; “Hc that takes by the Prophet should givc by him“. 
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carried off in that attire and brought, in tlıe depth of thc night, 
before al-Mutawakkil, who was then engaged in drinking wine. 
On seeing him, the khalif received him wiıh respect, at:d being 
inFormed that nothing had been found in his house to justify 
the şu'picions cast upon him, he seated him by his side and offered 
him the goblet '»hich be held in his haııd. 'Commander of the 
faithful !’’ said Abu ’l-Hasan, “a liquor such as ıhat vvas never yet 
combined with my flesh and blood : dispense me therefore from 
taking it”. The jçhaüf acceded to his request and then asked him 
to repeat some verses which might aınusc him. Abu ’l-Hasan 
repiied that he knew by heart very littie poetry ; but al-Mutawakkil 
having insisted he recited these lines : 

“They passed the night on the summits of thc mountains, 
protected by valiant warriors, but their place of refuge availed 
them not. After ali their pomp and power, they had to descend 
from their lofıy fortresses to the custcdy of the tomb. O what a 
dreadful change ! Their graves had already received them-ıvhen a 
voice was hcard exclaiming: ‘Where are the throncs, the crowns, 
and the robes of State ? Where are now the faces önce so telicate, 
which were shaded by Veils and protected by the curtains of the 
aud tence hall7”> To this demand. the tomb gave answer sufficient: 
‘The worms,’ it said, ‘are now revelling upon those faces ; long had 
these men been eating and drinking but now they are eaten in 
their turn. ’ ” 

Every person present was filled with apprehension for Abu ’l- 
Hasan 'Ali’s safety; they fearcd that al-Mutavvakkil, in thc first 
burst of indignation, would have vented his wrath upon him ; but 
they perceivcd the khalif weeping bitterly, the tears trickIing down 
his beard, and all f'c assembly wept with him. Al-Mutawakkil 
then ordered the winc to be removed, after which he said : “Teli 
me! Abu’l-yasan ! are you in dcbt ?”.‘‘Yes”, repiied the other, 
“I owe four thousand dinârs”. The khalif ordered that sum to 
be given him, and sent him home with marks of the highest respect. 
Abu’l-yasan was born at Madînah, A. H, 214, on Sunday, thc 

1 VVhen the söver, tgn gave audience, one or more curtains svere alwajs 
drav/n betweei! him ı nd the public. In old tinnes. the number of curtains 
was seven, and they v ;re placed at some distance from each other. 
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13th of Rajab (Sept. A.C. 829)* ; others say on thc day of ‘Arafah 
{the 9ıh of Dhu 'I-lfijjah\ ; some persons again place his birih in the 
year 213. Al-Mutawakkiı wa8 at length induced, by the numerous 
unfavourable accounts which he received of Abu 'l-Hasan’s conduct, 
to have him taken from Madînah and sent to Sarr-man-r'â. This 
town was also called al-'Askar (t/ıe army), because al-Mu‘taşim, 
the prince who budt it, removed his army ( from Baghdöd-) to that 
station. It was on account of his residencc there that Abu ’l-Hasan 
was surnamed al-'Askarl. He passed twenty years and 9 monıhs 
at that place, and he died therc 'on Monday, the 24th of thc 
latter Jumâdâ. A. H. 254 (June, A C. 868).t Others place his 
death on the 25th or on the 4th of that month ; some again say 
that he died on thc 3rd of Rajab of the year just mentioned. Hc 
was interred in the bouse where he dweltt. 

400 'ALl IBN ‘ABD ALLAH İBN AL-‘ABBÂS 

Abu Muhammad ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd 
aUMuttalib Ibn Hâşh'm al-Hâşhımi, grandfather to thc ^alifs 
al-Saffâh and al-Manşür. was the youngest son of his father. 
Distinguished for the eminence of his rank, the nobleness of his 
dcscent, and his talcnt as an elegant speakcr, he was equally 
conspicuous for his beauty, wherein hc surpassed evcry other 
member of the tribe of Qurayşh. [The autograph adds : He wa8 
most distinguished of t hem and offered prayers more than any 
one else and so he was called al-S ıjjad.j “Hc possessed five hundred 
olive-trees, and he said evcry day a prayer of two rak'ahs at the 
foot of euch: hc was called Dhu ’1-Thafinst'\ So says al-Mubarrad 
in his Kâmil, but the hâfiş Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jaw 2 İ States, in his 
aZ-zl/çâb. that the person who bore this surname was ‘Alî 
Ibn al-Husayn (Zayn al-‘AbidIn) and that he was so denominated 
because hc prayed one thou-iand rak'ahs evcry day, so that calhslties 
{thafinât) were forra.'d on his knees like those on thc limbs of 

* 16 September, but according to Bdward Mahler's calculation thc day waa 
Tbursday. In 213 İt wa8 Sunday, 27 September 828. — Ed. 

t 21 June, tbe date was 26 or 23. — Ed. 

2 31 May or 28 June. —Ed. 
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camels. It is related that 'AIMbn Abi Tâlib missed Ibn ‘Abbâs 
One day at thc prayer of noon and asked the persons present what 
could b$ his motive for staying away ; they replied that a son was 
born to him, and when the prayer was över, ‘Ali said : “Let us go 
and see him.” On entering, he congratulated Ibn ‘Abbâs, and 
then said : “I thank the Giver and mayest thou find a blessing 
in the gift ! what name has he received from you ? ” ••Would 
it be right for me", replied Ibn ‘Ab'râs, “to give him a name 
and not wait tili thou shouldst do it ?“ ‘Ali then told them to 
bring the child, and having taken it in his arms, he chewed a date 
and rubbed the roof of its mouth with it^; he then handed it to 
the faıher, saying : “Here ! take it, Abu ’l-Amlâk^; I give it ‘Ali for 
a name and Abu ’l-Hasanfoı a surname”. When Mu‘âwiyah gol 
possession of the khalifate, he said to Ibn ‘Abbâs : “None of your 
family should bear the same name and surname as that man; 
I shall cali the child Abû Muiıammad". This appellation then 
b=#me current as his surname. İt is al-Mubarrad who relates 
thîtf' anecdote in his Kâmil, but the Aâ/î? Abû Nu‘aym says in his 
I^ilyat dfğAwliyâ “When ‘Ali Ibn‘Abd Allâh went to see ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn Marwân, that klyalif said to him : “Change thy 
name and thy surname, for I cannot bear to hear them pronounc- 
ed.’ The other replied : ‘As for the name, no ; but as for the 
surname, give me that of Abû Mubammad’. It was thus that his 
surname was changed”. I must observc that ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
motive in speaking so was the batred which he bore to ‘Alî Ibn 
Abi Tâlib, and this was so exccssive that he could not endure to 
hear his name and surnam; pronounced. Al-Wâqidl says that 
Aba Mubammad was born on the night in which ‘Ali was 
murdered (a statement in contradiction to that madı by al- 
Mubarrad), and God aloııe knoweth thc truth. Al-Mubarrad 
saysalso*: “Ali (Ibıı'Abd Allâh) was flogged twice, and, each 

1 Mubamınad did ıhe same with ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al-Zubayr, and the custom 
was kepi up by his pious Mutlims. 

2 This is the first time I find this surname given to Ibn 'Abbâs. 

3 It nıay be remarked that, throughout this article, the numerous extracis 
from al-Mubarrad’ı Kâmil are eithcr silly fables, or else in contradiction with 
the ttatementı of other authors. 
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time, by the ordcr of al-Wal)d Ibn ‘A.bd al-Malik. The first time 
was for having married Lubâbah', the daughter of ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Ja'far Ibn Abî T^lib. She had been already married to ‘Abd 
al-Malik, but one day he took a bite out of an apple and handed her 
the rest. Now, as he had a bad breath, she called for a knife, 
and being asked by him what she wanted to do vvith it, she 
replied : ‘To cut ofT the part of the apple which is spoiled’. He 
immediately divorced her, and she was taken in marriage by this 
‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd Allah. In consequence of this, al-WalId flogged 
him, saying; ‘Ah ! you mean to degrade the khalifs by marrying 
their mothers.’ (For it was a motive of this kind which led 
Marwân Ibn al-Hckam (al-lValîd's grandfather) to mar-'y the 
mother of Khâlid. the son of Yazîd, the son of Mu‘âwiyah). ‘Alî 
Ibn ‘Abd Allâh replied ; ‘My intention was to quit this town ; and, 
as I am heı cousin, I married her to be her protector'.”* [Otherı 
say that ‘Abd al-Malik married Lubbanah, the daughter of‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn Ja'far, and as he had a bad breath, she suggested to 
hira the propricty of using a tooth brush. He took her advice, 
but divorced her. She then became the «ife of ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn ‘Abbâs, who was bald and always wore a skull cap; 
‘Abd al-Malik then sent a girl to pull off his cap unawares and 
thus expose his baldness to Lubbânah, with whom hc was sitting. 
On this Lubbânah said ; “I like a bald Hâşhimite better than a 
foul-breathed Omayyide.”] Relative to the second flogging which 
‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh received, we shall give a relation of it furnished 
by Abü ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn Şhujâ* and which was lıeaded 
with the names of the persons through whom it had successively 
passed down tili he received it; the narrator says : “I one day saw 
‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh flogged vvith a whip, and paraded about on a 
camel, with his face towards the tail, whilst a crier proclaimed ; 
‘This is ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh the Liar’, On this, I went up to him 
and said : ‘\Vhat is the reason of their calling you a liar ? ’ and 
he ansvvered; ‘They were told that I had declared that the sovereign 
authority would be exerci$cd later by my two '^ons; and, by Allâh ! 
their descendants shall continue to hold it tili they be mastered 

1 The autograph hâs M 

* From “otherı” to “Omayyide” not in the Autograph.—Jfd. 
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by their owa slaves; a small-eyed race, with broad faces 
like doubly-strengthened shields' ’ ” Ibn aUKalbi says, in his 
Jamharat-al-Nisab, that th<? person who presided at the flogging 
of ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs was Kulthûtn Ibn ‘Iyâ<J Ibn 
Wahwalj Ibn Quşhayr al-A*war Ibn Quşlîayr, the commander 
of the l^alif al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malil'.'s poliçe guards: he 
aftersvards governed North Africa in the name of Hişhâm Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik, and he was slain in that province^. Another 
author mentions that Kul^ûm was slain in the month of Dhu ’l- 
yijjah, A. H. 123 (Oct.—Nov., A.C. 741). “‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd 
Allâh,” says a narrator, “wcnt with his two grandsons, the (futurc) 
khalifs al-Saffâl> and al-Manşar, into the presence of Sulaymân 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik”—this is a mistake ; it was with Hişhâm Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik that the circumstance occurred—“and that khalif 
made room for him on his throne, showed him great kindness and 
asked him what he required. ‘Ali answercd ; 'I am thirty thousand 
dirhims in dcbton which the khalif gave orders to pay the sum 
for him. He then said: ‘You will recommend that my two boys 
be Nvell treated.’ The ^alif gave orders to that effect, and ‘Alî 
thanked him and said : ‘You and they are relation by blood*. 
Vfhen ‘Ali turned to withdraw, Hişhâm said to the company: 
‘That şhaykh bas grown old and has fallen into dotage; he says 
that the authority which we exercise will pass into the hands of 
his children. Those words were overheard by ‘Ali, who exclaimed : 
‘And so it shall be, by Allah! these two shall reign.’” ‘Ali was 
held in the highest respect by the people of Hijâz ; Hişhâm Ibn 
Sulaymân al-Makl^zam! related on this subject as follows; “When- 
ever ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd AUâh came to Makkah to perform the 
pilgrimage or to visit the temple, the Quravşh suspended the 
assemblies which they held in the Sacred Mosque and deserted 
the places where public lessons were usually given, for the purpose 
of keeping him company and giving him a mark of the profound 
respect and veneration wbich they bore him : when he sat down, 

1 Tbit prophecy was probably tuppo«cd to designate tbe Turkith troops 
in the lervice of the khalifs. 

2 See the extrsct from tl-Nuwayr1 given by me in the Journal Aslatig* 
for November, 1841. 
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thcy sat down ; when he stood up, they stood up; and when hc 
walked, they ali crowded around him and walked with him. 
This they continued to do till he left thc Sacred Territory”. He 
was of a fair complexion, large in body, and wore a long beard. 
His feet were so large, that he could find no shoes or boots to fit 
him, unlcss they were made on purpose by his orders. He was so 
extremely tali, that when he performed thc circuits around the 
Temple on foot, with the rest of the people about hitn, he seemed 
to be on horseback. Yet. tali as he was. be only came up to the 
eIbow of his father ‘Abd Allâh, and he only came up to the elbow 
of his father al-'Abbâs, whose stature was surpassed, in an equa’ 
degree, by that of his father‘Abd al-Muttalib*. An old'voman 
who saw ‘Ali Ibn *Abd Allâh making the circuits around the 
Ka bah and surpassing in height every person tbere, asked who he 
waı, and being informed that he was ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd Allâh. the 
grandson of aI-‘Abbâs, she exclaimed: “Therc is no god bul 
God 1 people would doubt my memory, were I to say that I saw 
aI-‘Abbâ$ going round this sacred House, and that he looked 
like a white tent^.” Ali this is mentioned by al-Mubarrad in his 
Kâmil; he States also that al-‘Abbâs had a powerful voice, and 
that, one morning at daybreak, a hostile troop having come down 
upon them, he cricd out as loud as he could, “The enemy! to 
arms I ’’ and that every pregnant fetnale wbo hcard him miscarried). 
Aba Bakr at-Hâzinıi^ says in his (geographical) work containing 
the list of those names which are borne by more than one place, 
under the letter ghayn, where he notices two places callcd 
al‘Gkâbah : “Al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttâlib woııld stand on 
Sal'a, a hill near Madinah, and cali lo his slave-boys at al-Ghâbah, 
loud enough to be heard by them. This he did tosvards the end 


1 Ibn Khallikfip has borrowed this absürd lie from al-Mubarrad. İt may, 
bowever, be founded on facı, as each of tbeıe peraons migbt bave been 
ooly a boy wbeD seen at the aide of his fatber. 

2 It must be rccollected that the İhram, or cloak worn by the pilgrims 
when they perform tbe circuits round the Ka'bab, it of wbite wool. 

3 Tbii may be true, but it was rather, tbrough fear of tbe enemy than from 
the loudnesı of al-‘Abbâs't voice. 

4 His life is given by Ibn £ğallikan. 
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of the night; and there are eight miles between Sal'a and al- 
Ghfibah”. Alî Ibn ‘Abd Allâh died at al-Şharât, A. H. 117 (A. C. 
735), aged eighty years. He was born, according to at-Wâqidî, 
on the niglıt in which ‘Alî Ibn Abl Tâlib was murdered ; namciy, 
thc eve of Friday, the 17th of Ramadan, A. H. 40 (January, A.C. 
664); * but oilıcr dates are assigened to his birth. {He says aho 
ıhai) ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd All&h died A. H. 118. Another historian 
places his deatlı in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah ; Khalifah Ibn 
Khayyât, in A. H. 114, and a fourth, in A. H. 119. He wore 
his hair dyed black, and his son Muhammad, the father of AI- 
Saffâh and al-Manşür, dyed his rcd, so that thc persons who 
did not know them, mistook one for the other. Al-Şharâı is a 
place in Syria, on the road leading from Damascus to Madinah; 
it is situated near al-Shawbek. in the province of al-Balqâ>. İn thc 
environs lies the village called al-Humaymah, which was the 
property of tlıis ‘Ali and of his children during the reign of the 
Omayyidc dynasty: al-SalTâh and al-Manşar were born and 
brought up there ; tbey procceded from thence to Kûfah, where, 
as is well known, al-Saffâh was proclaimed shall 

give the life of Muhammad, thc son of ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh. 
Al-Tabarl says, in his History, that al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marw5n removed ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al-‘AbbSs from 
Damascus and assigned him al-Humaymah as a residence, in A. H. 
9S (A. C. 713—4). His descendants continued to dwcll there 
tili the fail of the Omayyides, and he had upwards of twenty 
male children born to him in that place. 


401 THE QApi ABU ’L-ŞASAN AL-JURJANI 

The qâ(Ji Abu 'l-pasan ‘AH Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azlz al-Jurjâni was a 
doctor of thc scet of al-Şhâ(i‘i an elegant seholar and a poet. The 
shaykh Abd Ishâq al-Şhirâzi mentions in the Tobagât al-Fugahâ 

I In Berghaut' map of Syria, at Sharâi or Sehera, as he writes it, is pUced 
betwoen ‘Aqabah and Petra, ia lat. 38° 28' and long. 33° 26' E from Paris. 

* 24 January but the day according to Eduard Mabler was Sunday.—£4. 
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{biographical dictionary of jurisconsults), and remarks that his 
poetical works have been collect^d into a diwân. It was the qâ(ji 
'!-Jurjânl who composed ıhese lines : 

“Thcy said to me : *You are full of backwardness ’; {why not 
celebrate the praises of ilte greati). They might have seen, how- 
cver, that I was a man who shu ıned a station in which dishonour 
had been his lot.” 

The piece which contains this verse is of great length, and so 
well knovvn that it is needless to give it here. Al-Tha'âlibi speaks 
of him in these terms in the Yatîmah : “He was the peari of the 
age, the wonder of the worId, the pupil of the eye of Science, the 
pinnacie of the diadem of ıhe belles lettres and the cavalier of the 
army of poetry. To penmanship like that of Ibn Muqlah, he 
United the prose-style of al'Jâhız and the poetic talent of 
al-Buhturl. In his youth he acted as the lieutenant of al-Khidr.* 
journeying throughout the carth and travelling to the provinceı 
of Trâq, Syria, and elsewhere; during vvhich expeditions he 
acquired such a stock of varied information and instruction, as 
rendered him a beacon in the regions of scien'^e, and in learning, 
perfection itself”. He then gives numerous extracts frora his 
poetry, and amongst others, the following lines : 

“Thy lover is tormentcd by his passion; let him experience 
thy kindness; be not cruel, but appreciate his mcrit, for he is the 
last (and most patier.t) of thy lovers”. 

A distich expressing a similar thought was recited to me by 
my frıend I^usâm al-Din *Isâ Ibn Sinjar al-^âjiri, of whom I shall 
again speak. It was composed by himsclf and rung as foIlows : 

“O thou for whose cheeks I should give my eyes; none 
{of thy lovers) have kept their plightcd faith but me ; let me 
implore thce to show me a moment’s kindness; I am the last 
{and most palient) of them ali”. 

1 The patriarchs al-Khidr and Elias are the protectors of Iravcilers ; the 
first is constanıly journeying throughout ıhe earth for that purpose, and ıhe 
laticr throughout the sea. They are the guardians and escorıers ol the pilgrims 
on the way to Makkah and back again.—(See M. Reinaud's \fonumens arabrs, 
penanı et turcı, vol. 1. p. 170). 
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The fo1Iowing vcrscs are by al-Jurjânl : 

“Thcy to!d me to cmploy humility as a step to wealth. but 
they knew not that abasement is {as bad as) poverty. Thcrc are 
two things which prohibit me from riches ; my bonest pride and 
fortune’a unkindness. When I am told that wealth is within my 
reach, I look and perceive that, before I attain it, I must pass 
through stations worse than poverty itself”. 

By tbe same: 

“They told me to roam through the earth, and that the mcans 
of livclihood are alway3 ample. I replied : They are ample, but 
to reach them is difficult. If I have not in the worId a generous 
patron to assist me or a profession to support mc, whcre shall 
1 find a means of livelihood?’’ 

In an address to the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abb&d ( no. 93 ) he says : 

“Let us not blame the (poc/ic) ideas which you rejected, if 
they produce no effcct when broughî together. AH originality 
of thought was engrossed by tbe promptness of your genius. and 
the rarest terms, the most fİeetİDg modes of expression, became 
familiar to your mind. So, when we aim at originality, we can 
ODİy find ideas stolen from you and repeated to satiety’’. 

A piece addressed by him to the Wazir, in which he felicitates 
bim on his restoration to hcalth, contains this passage : 

“Musteveryday renevv our fears for the cessation of noble 
deeds?—deeds which cause ali noble hearts to vibrate wiıh 
sympathy 1 Thy body received a share of ever perfection ; how 
then did sickness fail to ıts lot? When the soul of the Wazlr 
is afhicted, the souls and hearts which hold their life from his are 
hlled with auguish. By Allah ! I shall never look with pleasure 
on a beloved face vvhilst the face of the vvazir is emaciated by sick¬ 
ness. I mistake; that extenuation results from his ardent soul 
inciting him to noble deeds. Cease then to grieve because that sky 
is overcast; it will soon begin to shed {refreshing) shower8.” 

By the same: 

“I never employed the pleasure of existence except when at 
home, with a book for my companion. Nothing is dearer to me 
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than Science, and I desire no other society. Intercourse with 
mankind is a degradation ar.d the only one; avoid the world, 
and live in honour and authority”. 

By the same; 

“Alas ! what means this separation ? why those journeyings 
forth and departures without end ? When these dear friends have 
lePt me, let me die; I shall then have obtainsd my last remaining 
wish*’. 

He composed a great quantity of poetry, ali în a simple 
style, and he wrote a work entitled a!-Wasâ{ah bayn al- 
Mutannabbî wa Khuşûmihi {medialion between al-Mutanabbi 
and his adversaries) in which he displayed great abilities, 
vast learning, and extensive information. The l)ökim Abû ‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn al-Bayyi' States, in his history of the eminent 
men of NaysSpcr, that he died in that city on the last day of 
Şafar, A. H. 366 (October, A. C. 976)* ; at the age of seventy-six 
years. The following relation is furnished by another historian : 
“He {al-Jurjâni) was a man of strict veracity, and his conduct as 
a qa(Ji was most commendable; when he arrived at Naysâpûr 
with his brothcr Muhammad, in the year 337 (A. C. 948-9), he 
had not reached the age of puberty. They both took lessons from 
the different masters Ihere, and he died, in the post of grand-qadî, 
at Ray, A. H. 392 (A. C. 1301-2). His body was transported to 
Jurjân and there interred”. The statement of the Hâkim is 
however the most authentic and the truest. Jurjân is the name 
of a great city in the province of Mâzendrân. 


402 IBN AL-MARZUbAN 

Abu ’l-Hasan 'AH Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Marzubân, the ŞhSfi'ite 
doctor, was a native of Bag^dâd. His talents as a jurisconsult 
and his profound piety ranked him as one of the most illustrious' 


1 The tutograph bas the other MSS. are wroDg. 
• 27 October—£t/, 
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among, the learned. He studied jurisprudence under Abu ’l-^usayn 
Ibn al-Qattân.> and gave Ie;sons in tbe same Science to Aba 
Hfimid al-IsfarS'inî, on the first arriral of the latter at Baghdâd. 
It is rclated that he uscd to say: "I do not know any person 
who can complain of being wronged by me” ; he was a jurisconsult, 
however, and well knew that speaking ili of any person in his 
absence is wrong done to him.2 He filled the post of professor 
at Baghdâd. and had a peculiar manner of sctting forth the system 
of al-Shâfi‘î’5 doctrine. He died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 
366 (Feb. March, A. C. 977). Marzutân is a Persian word 
tnaster {or lord) oj the frontier; marz signifies frontier^ 
and bön, master. This was originally a title givcn to those who 
were neAt in rank to the king. 


403 AL-MAWARDI 

Abu *1-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn IJİabib, a native of 
Başrah and generally known by the surname of al-Mâwardl, was 
one of the most distinguishcd and eminent jurisconsults of the 
Shâfi'ite sect. He studied law at Başrah under Abu ’1-Qâsim al- 
Şaymarî,^ and then at Baghdâd under Abü Hâmid al-Isfarâ’ini. 

1 Sec his life. No. 23. 

2 I do not understand tbis obstrvation, unless it signify that he never spolce 
İU of any person. I find my conjecture confirmed by al-Yâfi'i who says : 

^tİ9..Jİ AmaJI I^İ IJLa.! * 1 ^ Ajf «tÂA.* 

3 The \vord marz is the saraî as the EngUsh word marches. Marzuban is 
e<)uivalent to lor<l of the marches, lord marcher, or marguis. 

4 Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Wâhid Ibn al-Husayo Ibn Muhammad al-Şaymar was one 
of the most cmincnt imâms of the ghah'ıte sect. He studied under Abü Hâmid 
al-MarwarrQdi and Abu’l-Fayyâd al Başrl. Having acguircd a profound 
acquainlance with the System of Şhâfi'ite jurisprudence, he gave lessons which 
werc atlended by pupils from ali parts of the world. He composed a number 
of excellcnt works on the doclrines of his sect, and one of them, the ’fdâh 
or eluc dallan, forms live volumes. His other works are ıhe Kifdyah (su/ficieney), 

abridged trcatise which was commented by him in another work entilled 

(Continued on page 272) 
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The knowledge which he had acquired, from oral transmission, 
of thc doctrines of his sect was most extensive,ı and it is impossible 
to read the Hâwl (or comprehensive), a work composed by him 
on that subject, without acknowledging his profound learning and 
pcrfect acquainiance with the whole system of Şhâfi'ite jurispıu- 
dence. The office of qâ<Ji in a great number of towns was 
Isuccessively) conferred upon him, and he {at length) took up his 
residenee at Baghdâd. in thc darb-, or Street, of al-Za'farân^. 
Aba Bakr âl-Khalîb. the author of the History of Baghdâd, gives 
some traditicnal informaıion on his authoriiy and remarks that 
he held the highest character for veracity. Besides the lfâ\vî, he 
composed many other works, of which we may mention his 
Explanation of ihe Çur’ân, another trcatise (on/Ae jame juA/Vc/) 
entiticd al-Nakat wa 'l-'Uyün* ; the Adab al-Din wa 'l-Dünyâ [ins- 
truetions for this vvorld and the next) ; tht al-Ahk^nt al-Sultâniyah 
(statuta sulta'üca):^ the Qânûn al-iVizârah (organisationand funetions 
of the wazirate) ; the Siyasal al-Mutk {administration of the State) ; 
and Iqnâ' fi 'l-Madhhab {inslilution satisfaciens. de doctrinâ sectae 
ŞA^7^■ı/e), vvliich iast is an abridged treatise Hedievv up some 
other works on the fundamentals of jurisprudence and on 
literatüre, and he contributed greatly by his labours to the general 
slock of Information.ö It is said that, vvhilst he lived, he did not 
publish any of his works, but put them ali up together in a {safe) 
place, and that, on the approach of death, he said to a person 

(Confinued from page 271) 

the Irşhûd. It is here necessary to remark thai Abü Bakr at-Bay4âwI composed 
another commcntary on thc Kifâyah, entitled also the Irşhûd The precise 
year of Abu'1-Qâ'im al-Şaymarî’s death is not known, but al-Dhahabl says 
in his Tûri al-lsliim that he was stili alive and at Başrah in A. H 402 (A C. 
10)4—5). Saymari is derived from Saymara, thc name of a rivcr near Başrah, 
the banks of which are covered with villages. Tah. al-Şhâf) 

1 The original merely says ; ‘‘He was hâfiz to the doctrire". 

2 In the printed Arabic text, for Vj** read 

3 See No. 149. 

4 This tiılc may be rendered by punetn et ocufi or leplda dicta eı/onleı. 

5 This is a most learned and perfectly systematic treatise on the political 
and religiuus organisation of thc Muslini stalc. 

6 Lilerally : And the public proâicd by him. 
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who posseised his confidence : “The books in tuch a place were 
composed by me. but I abstained from publishing them, because 
I suspccted that, although my intcntion in writing them was to 
work in God’s service, ihat feeling, instead or being püre, was 
sullied by baser motives. Therefore, when you perceive me on the 
poiot of dcath and falling into egony, tuke my hand in yours, and 
if 1 press it, you will know thereby that none of these works has 
becn accepted from me; in tbis case, you must take them ali and 
throw by night into the Tigris ; but if 1 öpen uıy hand and close it 
not, that is tlıe sign of their having been accepted, and that my 
hope in (he admission of my intention as sincere and püre has 
been fulölled”. “Whcn al-Mâwardi’s death drew ncar”, said 
that person, “I took him by the hand and he opened it without 
closing it on mine whence I knew that his labours had been 
accepted, and I then published his vvorks”. Towards the beginning 
of the History of Baghdâd, the Khatib has the following passage: 
“Al-Mâwardl told me that he was in Baghdâd when his brother 
wrote him tbese lines from Başrah : 

“I have long desired to visit Ba^dâd and enjoy the 
svveetness of its air (hawâ), but fate refused my wish ! How 
(hencani support my absencefromit noıv, since it possesses sweet* 
ness of air {hawâ) and the dearest object of my love {hawâ)^ 7 

“Abu ’l-‘Izz Ahmad Ibn ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn Kâdişh rclates as 
follovvs : Abu T-lJusayn al-Mâwardi repeated to me the following 
lines as having been recited to him at Başrah by their author, the 
kâtib Abu ’l-Khayr of Wâsit: 

‘The pen of destiny traces future events ; ’tis therefore ali the 
same to labour or to repose. 'Tis folly in you to toil for subsis- 
tence ; the child in the worab receivcs its full provision ! ’ ” 

It is related that, on his return from Baghdâd to Başrah, 
al-Mâvvardî recited these words of al-'Abbâs Ibn al-Ahnaf’s : 

“I dwelt in it for a time with dislike ; but when accustomed 
to it., I left it against my will. It was not that the place pleased 


1 Literally : Since it unites in itself the two hawâs, one of them having • 
long final a and the other a short one. 
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me, but it embittered my life to quit those I loved. I departed 
from it, though iıs aspect gavc pleasure to my eyes but I left my 
heart as a hostage behind me". 

His reason for reciting thesc vcrses was, that he bclonged 
to Başrah and had no wish to leave it ; wherefore he went to 
Baghdâd against his wjll: after some time, he bccame rcconciled 
to thc place and forgot Başrah, so that it gave him grcat pain to 
quit it. Al-Sam'âni aCtributes the foregoing lines to Abû Muham- 
mad al-Muzanî, an inhabitant of Transoxiana. Al-Mâwardi died 
at Baghdâd on Tuesday, the 30th of the first Rabî‘. A. H. 450 
(May A. C. 105R),* agcd eighty-six ycars; he was interred the 
next morning in tLc ccmciary at ıhc Gate of Harb. Al-SamânI 
says that M âwardi mcans a s?ller of mâward ot rose-water. 


404 ABU *L-HASAN AL-ASH‘ARÎ. 

Abu ’l-^asan ‘Alî al-Aşh‘ari drew his deıcent from Ibn Abi 
Masâ, One of the Prophet’s Companions ; he was the son of 
Ismâ'il Ibn Abi Biş^r Ishâq Ibn Sâlim Ibn Ismâ‘i1 Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Masâ Ibn Bilâl Ibn Abi Burdah ‘Amir Ibn Abi MOsâ. This 
able dogmaıic theo'ogian and defender of the sunniie doctrines 
was the founder of thc sect called Aşh'arites, and his celebrity is 
sufTiciently great to dispense us fıom making a long articlc on him. 
The qâ<^i Aba Bakr al-Bâqillâni was the great Champion and 
supporter of his peculiar doctrines.* Abu ’i-Hasan al-‘Aşh'arI 
used to atlend, evcry Friday, thc Icstons givcn in the mosquc of 
al-Manşar at Baghdâd, by the Şhâfi'ite docfor Aba Isl)âq al-Mar- 
wazi; and he wou!d then take his place amongst the other pupils. 
He was born in Başrah, A H. 270 (A.C 883—4); some say 260; and 
he died suddenly at Bagj^dâd bctween A.H. 330and 340 (A.C. 94?— 
952); it is stated however by Ibn aUHamadâni.^ in his continua- 

1 The docırines of AUAgh'aıI are tet forth by al-ShahraıttoI; tee page 63 
ot the printed Arabic text. 

2 See No. 123 and 167. 

• 26May.-£4. 
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tion of al-fabarî’s History, that aI-Aşh*arl died A.H. 330 and 
■nothcr accounC refers his death to thc year 324. Hc was inlerred 
between the suburb of al-Karkh and thc Başrah Gate. Mcniion 
has been already made of his ancestor Abu Burdah ino 295) 
"Aşh'arî means descended from Aşh'ar ; the rcal name of Aşh'ar 
was Nabt, the son of Udad Ibn Zayd Ibn Yaşhjub: he was 
surnamed Aşh'ar (the hairy) because he came into the world with 
hair on his body”. Such are the words of al-Sam'ânl. The hâfiz 
Abu’1-Q5sim Ibn ‘Asâkir has written a volüme on ıhemerits 
of al-Aşh‘ari.t *[Abu ’l-yasan al-A§h‘arl was at first a Mu'ıazilite, 
but he then made a public renunciation of his belief in man’s free- 
will {'adi), and of the opinion that the Qur’ân was created. This 
occurred in the great mosque of Başrah, on a Friday ; he was 
sitting in the chair from which he taught when he cricd out as 
loud as he could ; “They who know me, know whom 1 am ; as 
for thosc who did not know me, I shall teli thcm : I am ‘Ali Ibn 
Ismâ'ıl al-‘Aşh‘arî, and I used to hold that the Qur'ân was created, 
that the eyes (of men) shall net see üod, and that we ourselves 
are the authors of our evil dceds^; now, I have returned to the 
truth ; I renounce these opinions and I take the engagement to 
refute thc Mu'tazilites and cxpose their infamy and turpitude”. 
He was strongiy inclined to gaicty and humour. His works are 
the Luma' (Jlnshes), thc Müjaz (abrid^ment), the Idâh al-Burhân 
(elucidation of the work called the Burhan) ; the Tabiyîn 
(illustration) treating of thc dogmas of religion ; K'm Kitâb al- 
Şharh ıra 'l~Taffil (explanation and exposition), bcing a refuiaıion 
of the people of falsehood and error (the Mu'tazilites). Hc is also 
the author of the trcatises conlaining the refutation of the 
Mtılâhidah {impious) bdonging to the various Mu'tazilite. Râfidite 
Jahmite, Kharijire, and other heretic seets. He was interred in 
ıhe Maşhra 'l~Zu\\>nyâ {^treet of the celh) ; his sepulchral monument 

1 Whai Tollovvs e.\i-ls no loııger in ıha auıoyraph. bul ıheso vrords in red inh 
Anıj^'IUuıU ‘halutntt'l-rukhrıjaJı) indicate suflîcîently thal the conteots 
of a fly-leaf, nnj/los' wi'c b; iınerted here, it fortunately happens that 
the ıvhole passa je is r'-servcd in two of nıy manuscripıs. 

2 S.-e Pocoek's jpecimen, page 234, and Dr. Curenton's ihahrasliinf, 
page 30. 

*î 1 From "Abu’l tlasan to end not İÜ the autograph.—£ı/. 
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has a mosque at one side and lies near a bath : it is-situated on 
the left hand, when going from the Bâzâr to thc Tigris. Al-Aşh'ari 
supported himseir on the produce of a landed estate which his 
ancestor Bilal Ibn Abi Burdah had crected into a waqf, for the 
supporı of his descendants* ; and his daily expense was seventeen 
dirhims. The foregoing obscrvations are taken from the Khattb. 
Abü Bakr al-Şirafi* said : “The Mu'tazililes went with iheir heads 
up tili such time as—God produced al-Aşh'arj to the world”. 
AI-Aşh‘ari’s works are fifıy-five in number]. 


405 AL-KIYA AL-HARRASI 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Mııhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-Tabarî 
{a native of Jabaristân) , And %tntT&\\y V.no'f/a by the appellation 
of al-ICiyâ al-Hafrâsî, was a doctor of the sect of al-Shâfi‘i. On 
leaving his native place, he proceeded lo Naysâpnr and studied 
jurisprudence under the imâm al-Haramayn tili he excelled in that 
Science. His countenance was handsome, hi.s voice clear and loud, 
his style elegant, and his language agreeable. From Naysâpür he 
removed to Bayhaq wherc hc tauglıt pııblicly for some time and 
thcn w..nt to 'Irâq, where he was appointcd head-professor at 
Nizâmiyah College of Baghdâd, This place hc continued to hold 
tili his death. In the Siyâq, or coniinııalion of the History of 
Naysâpür. thc hafif ‘Abd al-Ghâfir al-Fârisi (no. 377) speaks of 
him in these terms ; “Hc was t'iıe of the imâm al-Haramayn's 
Principal undcrtutors^; a second Abü Hâmid nl-Ghazzâli ; nay, 

1 By thc Müslim law, a man may seıtle thc mrcme of his lands and tcnc- 
mcııts on his dcscendjnis to tlıe l;>sl gencration. He has only to cor.vcn his 
propcrty inio a wnqi (by nıakiııg över to a charit.ıble establishmenl), wi(h 
thi rescrvaiion that the annııal inconıe is to hc appljed lo that purposo. On tV.o 
failurc of descendants, thc incoıne rcvcrls to thc cstahlishmcnl. 

2 The life of Abü Bakr Muhamınad al-Ş'raf «ili bc found in this work. 

3 The Arahic word is Mıı id: it corresponds in some degree to the 

French rtrciiteur. The mu'Uls werc chos-. n by the profe'sor among his most 
aılv.ınced seholars, and ıheir dııty w,ıs to instruct thc junior pupils and make 
them repeat thcir lesson tili they kncw it by heart. See M. dc Sacy’s/t6</ 
Alltitif, p, i5'J. 
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more profound in İcarning, more holy in life, more plcasing in 
voicc, and more agreeable in countenance”. Afıer his arrival in 
Bag^dâd, al-Kiyâ al-Harrâsî was attached to the service of Majd 
al-Mulk Barkyfiruq, the son of Saljaq suPân Mâlik Shâh (no. 107), 
and was raised by his favour to wealth and honour; Under that 
dynasty, he filled the duties' of chief Qâdi. He possessed greıt 
Information in the Science of the Tradicions, and he used to çite 
them with success in his discussions and conferencc<. On this 
subject, One of his sayings was: “When the horseman of the 
Traditio ıs gallops about in the hippodrome of contestation, the 
heads of analogical deductions are struck off and given to the 
Nvinds*”. The foilovving relation was made by the hajif Abu ’I- 
Tâhir^ al-Silafi: ‘"When I was in Baghdâd, in the year 495, I 
asked a fatwâ (legal opinian) from our master Abu ’l-Hasan on a 
point which I had argued with the jurisconsults in the Nifâmiyah 
College ; the question I proposed to him was expressed in thcse 
terms: ‘What does the imâm (whom God may favour!) say of 
this : a man willcd one-third of his property to the learned and to 
the jurisconsults ; are the writers of the Tradiıions inciuded in the 
legacy or not 7’Under this question the wrote as foüo'vs : 

‘They are ; and why should they not ? has not the Prophet»® said : 
'‘‘He who,for the advantage of my people, preserves forty Traditions 
relating to their religion, shall be raised up by God, on the day of the 
resurreetion, as a Jurisco.nsult and Icarned maıi^.’ ” Al-Kiyâ’s 
opinion having been asked respeeting (the legality of cursing) Yazîd 
the son of Mu‘âwiyah, he returned the following answer: “He 
was not of the Companions, for he was born in the days of 'Umar 
Ibn al-Khattâb*. As for the opinion of the early Imâms on this 
subject, we shall State that Ahmad (Ibn l^anbal) has expressed 


1 He metos lo say that a legal opinion formed from analogical deductions 
must yield to the authority of a genuine Tradition. See Introducıion to 
Vol. I. 

2 The surname of Abu ’t-Tâ/ılr may be wri(ten indifferently with orwitbout 
the article. 

3 See Mathevv's Mlşhkaı, Vol. I. p. 63. 

4 Muhammad gave repeated injuoctions that no person should curse or 
•peak ili of his Companions. See Utşhküt tt. stq. 
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himsclf twice on it, önce he said that the curse might be implied, 
and anothcr time ıhat it should be opcniy expregsed. Mâlik ha» 
delıvered two similar opinions and Abn Hanifah also : but I hold 
One only- thai it sho-jld be opcniy cApressed. And why should it 
not?Wiisnot Yazid a player at «erdi, a hunter with traind 
leopards, and an inveterate wine-bibber, on whith subject his 
pocıeıy is sufhcicntly knu\vn, One of these pieces ran as follows : 

When ıhe wine-cup assembled my companions, and the 
musician sung to CAciıe ıhe joys of love, I bade them lake a full 
share of pleasures and delighı, for even the things which last the 
longest must have an cnd.’ ” 

He coniinued his answer in the same strain, and wrote on ıhe 
back of the leaf^ ; “Had 1 space enough lefı, I should-slack the 
rein in CAposing the infamies of this man. Signed, ’Ali Ibn Mu- 
haınmad.** The İmâm Abü H^ttıid nl-Ghazzâli was önce consultcd 
on the same subjcct, and he gave an npinion aliogcther contrary 
to the foregoing. The questions proposed to hiın werc these : 
“Should a person who openly cursed Yazid be considered as a 
reprobate, or should he be treated with indulgence ? Had Yazid 
the intention of slaying al-Husayn, or was it done in self-defence 7 
Is it permitted to say God have merey on him when speaking of 
Yazid, or is it betler to suppress the prayer? May the mufti be 
rewarded with the Divine favour for dissipating our doubts!” 
His answcr was as follovvs: “It is absolutely forbidden to curse 
a Müslim, and hc who curses a Müslim is himsclf the accursed ; 
The blessed Propheiı" having said : The Müslim is not a curser. 
And how should it be allowable to curse a Müslim, when it is not 
permitted to curse the beastsofthe field ? The prohibition from do- 
ing so has been transmitted down to us; and moreover, the dignity 
of a Mwlim is greaier than the dignity of ıhe Ka'bah, according to 
the positive declaration of the blessed Propheıı». Now, it is certain 
ıhat Yazid was a Müslim, but it is not certain that hc slew al- 
yusayn, or that he ordered or consented to his death ; and as 

1 A »^of backgammon. See Hyde’a HUtorU. /V»rrf,/«<///in his Irealiao 
de Ludls Orlentalibus 

2 This is not usual mfalwis or in letler». 
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long as thesc circumstances remain undectded, it is not alIowable 
to believe that he acted so. Besides, it is forbidden to think ili 
of a Müslim since Almighty God has said : Be not ready to 
entertain unfavourable opinions (of another), for some tinıes those 
opinions are a crime^, and the blessed Prophetı* has declarcd that 
the blood, the Health, and the reputation of thc Müslim are sacred, 
and of him no ili should be thoug'tt. Moreover, if any person assert 
that Yazid ordered al-Husayn's death or consented to it, he givcs 
thereby an evident proof of his extreme folly; for, were he to 
endeavour to discover the true circumstances of the death of such 
great men, wazlrs, and sul^âns as perished in his own time—were 
he to essay to lind out who ordered the deed to be committed, 
who consented to it, and who disapproved of it, he would not 
succeed,—not even if the murder were perpetrated in his nighbour- 
bood and in his presence. How then could he pretend to know 
the particular of a similar occurrencc which took place in a 
distant country and in a by-gone age ? And how can he know 
the truth (of Yazîd's conduct), now that nearly four hundred yea's 
have elapscd, and that the erime was committed in a place far 
remote? It must be considered also that this event was laken up 
by party-spirit, and that false statements respeeting it abounded 
on ali sides; the true circunjstances of it cannot therefore be 
known ; and such being the case, it is incumbent on us to think 
well of every Müslim who can possibly deserve it. To this we 
shall add some observations : suppose that there be positive proof 
of one Muslim’s having murdered another, thp doctrine of the or- 
thodox jurisconsults^, is, that thc murderer is not an infidel, 
because the act itself is not an act of infidelity, but of disobedience 
(towards God). It may alse happen that the murderer repent 
beforc he dies. And if an infidel be converted from his infidelity, 
it is not aIlowable to curse him ; how much the less then is it 
allowable to curse him who repents of having committed murder ? 
Besides. how can it be known that the murderer of al-Husayn died 


1 Cur'dn, sürat 49, verse 12. 

2 Literally; Of the peopie of tbe truth. 
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unrepenting? and He İGod) arceptelh the repenrance of His^ crea- 
tures^. VVhereforc, in as much as it is not lawful to cursc a 
Müslim after his death, he who curses him is a reprobate and dis- 
obedient to God. Suppose even ıhat it were permitıed to cursc 
him, the abstaining therefrom would be no erime, according to the 
unanimous opinion of the Imâms ; nay, the man who never önce, 
during tl<e course of his existencc, cursed Satan, will not be ask^d 
on the day of Judgmcnt why he cursed him not. And as for him 
whc cursed Satan, he shall be asked his motive for so doing, and 
how he knew ıhat Satan wa.s rejceted and accursed. The accurscd 
arc those who are far rcmoved from Almighty God, but who those 
may be is a mystcry, exccpt in the case of such persons as die in- 
fidels; for we know by the Divine law that they are accursed. As 
for the invoking öf the Divine merey on YazîJ, it is allowab!c, nay, 
acceptable {in the sig/ıt of God), —nay, it is inciuded in these words 
which we utter in every prayer : O God \ pardon the men and the 
»vo/nen n ’/(0 6e/ıVve; for Yaz.îd was a belicver. God knovvs if my 
opinion be right. Signed : al-Ghaz.zâli”. Al-K'yâ al-Harrâsi 
was born in the month of Dh'i ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 450 (Dec.-Jan, 
A.C. 1058-9); he died at Baghdâd on the afternoon of Thursday, 
the İst of Muharram A.H. 504 (July, A.C. II10).* and wa8 buried 
in the funeral ehapel ereeted över the tomb of the shavkh Aba 
Ishâq al-Shîrâzi. The şhaykh Aba Tâlib al-Zaynabi,2 and the 
Qadi ’1-Quddâl Abu M-Hasan İbn al-DâmaghfinI, who wcre the 
chiefs of the HaniSte sect at that time, attended his funerni not- 
withstanding the coldness vzbich had subsisted betvveen them and 
him ; one of them stood at the head of the corpse, the other at the 
foot, and Ibn al-Dâmaghânî recitad this appropriate verse: 

“The wailings and lamentations of the femalc mourners are 
useless! like words uttered yestereven, thou exi$ıest for us no 
longer.'* 

The following verse was then pronounccd by al-Zaynabl: 


t Qur‘en, fOral 9, verse 105. 

2 Abû Tâlib al-l^usayn al-Zaynabi, the Hanifite doctor, surnamed Nûr aU 
Hudâ(%A/o/ıAe4/recffcn), died A.H. 512 (A. C. 1118-9). (Ai ytlft'l) 

• 20 July.—Ed. 
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“Women are sterile and have produced none like him ; nay, 
they \vill never produce his equal,” 

1 do not know for what reason he received the name of al- 
Klyâ which is a Persian word signifying a man of rank and inJJuence, 
The hâfiz Ibn ‘Asâkir stateS', in his great historical work, that tho 
celebrated poet Abu Işbâq İbrahim al-Ghazz! {no. 17) pas^ed tome 
time under al-KiyS’s tuition at the Ni^âmiyah Collge, and that he 
composed the following extcrapore lincs on his dcath : 

Bebold the work of Fate, which spareth none and lettcth none 
escape 1 Mankind has no place of refuge from Fate’s decrees. 
NVere cxalted station a protection against its attacks, no edipse 
would even obscure the brightness of the sun and moon. Ask 
the dastard who lives in apprehension of death, if precaution ever 
availed against it; Islfimism weeps the absence of its sun, and sheds 
floods of tears, compared to which the rain wouId be found less 
copious. Behold that Icarned Divine who used to receive us with 
an öpen and smiling countenance; with that look of pleasure 
which, to a visitor, was the best of weIcomes Death may trcad 
him under foot, but his vast learning has sprcad abroad to distant 
climcs. O thou who wert Ihe pillar of the faith ! may the ciouds 
of heaven shed a copious shower, each morning, on thy tomb. 
Thou hast left us in afiliction and the news of this misfortune has 
reached ali mankind—has the news of their desoiution at length 
reacbed thee ? Tny instructive lessons gave new life to (al-Şkâfi'l) 
İbn Idris, and at {the beauty) of their composition, intelligence and 
reflection stood amazed. He who was so fortunate as to note 
thcm down, possesses now a flambeau of unfading brightness. 
The obscurities of jurisprudence, elucidated by thy words, are like 
the foreheads of browa horses marked with a white star. Did I 
know thy cqual, I should Invoke him and exclaim : ‘The age is 
impoverished and requiıes soccour from thy rıchesi,’ ” 


1 İD this verse I follow the printed text and the later MSS. but the 
autograpb hat İJ/* not Ijy. If ıbiı reading be adopted, the tense is: "Our 
age requiret a man like him". 
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406 THE HAFIZ ABU T-HASAN AL-MAQDIST 

Abu ’l-^asan 'Alî, the son of al-Aııjab Abu ’l Makfirim al- 
Mufaddal İbn Abi ’l-^asan ‘Ali İbn Abi M-Ghavlh Mufarrij Ibn 
Hâl'm Ibn al-Hasan İbn Ja'far İbn Ibrâhim İbn al-Hasan al- 
Lakhmi aI-Maqdİ5İ (a member uf the tribe of Laf^m and sprung 
fro n a family beîongiiıg to Jerusalem), was an eminent doctorof the 
Malikite scct, and a hâjif of the highest reputation for his learning 
in the Tradiıicıns and the Sciences conneeted with them. Alex- 
andria was the place of his birıh and residence. 'i^'hen (he hâ/i^ 
al-Silafi setticd in that city, Abu ’l- Haşan al-Maqdisi became his 
desciple and prohted greatly under his tuition ; such was also the 
case with our learned master Zakî al-Din ’Abd al ‘A?im aUMun^irl 
(«o. 43n), who completed his education under the same hafif. Al- 
Mun^iri spoke of his condisciple as a person of great talent and 
holiness of life ; he reeited to me numerons pieces of verse compos- 
ed by him, sueh as those which fonow : 

“I have now passed my sixtieth year, and must declare that 
the happiest of my days were mixed with afflietion. Visitors ask 
me who I am ?—Judge whal is the state of him who has settied in 
(a spot which is always) a field of battie !" 

“(O my soul!) hold fîrm by the doctrines transmilted from 
the best of Prophets, from his Companions and his Tâbı'îs. 
When thou hast used (hy efforts in propagating his religion. thou 
mayest perhaps be perfutned with the sweet odour of that pious 
work. To-morrow, on the day of reekoning, when the fires of 
hel! shall rage intensely, fear lest thou becomest a prisoner 
there.” 

"There are three b‘s which torment us, bakk (bugs), burgûtfi 
(/eaj), and (g«aw); the threc fîercest species of created 

beings, and I know not which is the vvorst.” 

"There vvas a maid with rosy lips, whose kiss gave new life 
lo him whom she saluted ; wine mixed with musk seemed to be 
contained within them, I tasted not her lips, but I State the fact 
on good authority ; I learned it from the tooth pick which had 
been with herself.*' 
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This İS rıow a eommon idea, haviııg been rendered ramiliar to 
us by thc verses of thc ancients and the ınoderns, İt is thus that 
Bâşhşhâr Ibn Bıırd says in one of his pieces : 

“O ıhou whose lips are the sweetest in the worId ! not that I 
have ınade the test, but ıhe evidcnce of the toothpicks suflîces.” 
And al-Abiwardî says in one of his poems : 

“Her companions told mc that they learned from thc tooth- 
pick of arâk-wood that her lips were sweet.’* 

The hâfiz al-Maqdisi was a deputy-hâkim^ at Alexandria, and 
professed in that city at ıhe College which bears his name ; he then 
removed to Cairo and continued, tili his death, to fîll the place 
pf profcs'or in the Şühibiyah college ; founded by the Wazir Şafl 
al-Dîn Abû Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Alî, bettcr known by 
the sıırnamc of Ibn Shükr.2 He was born at A!cxandria on the 
eve of Saturday, the 24th of Dhu’I-QA'dah, A.H. 544 (March, 
A.C. 1150)*, and he died at Cairo on Friday, the first of Sha'bân. 
A.H. 6l 1 (December, A.C. 1214).t His father al-Qâ(Ji ’l-Anjab 
{the most noble Qâdî) Abu’l-Makârim al-Mufa<|idal died in the 
month of Rajab, A.H. 584 (August September, A.C. 1188); he 
was born A.H. 503 (A.C. 1109-10). Maqdisî meanı belonging to 
Bayt al-Maqdis (//le Home of the Holy Place, Jerusalem). 


407 SAYF AL-DIN AL-’AMIDI 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn Abi ‘Alî Ibn Mu^ıammad Ibn Salim al- 
T^a’labiJ (member of the trib'tof İfia'labah and) surnanr.ed Sayf al- 
Din {swoıd of the fai.h) al-’Âmidi, was a dogmatic theologian- On 
commencing his sıudies, he wenı down to Baghdâd, and as he be- 
longed to thc sect of Aljmad Ibn Hanbal, he put himself under thc 

1 See No 38S, note. 

2 Sce No. 88. note. 

• 25 March.— Ed. 

t 5 December.—Frf. 

t The aulograph reading is kl-Taghlibl (oıember of the tribe of 
Taghhb).—£d. 
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tuiıion of the yanbalite doctor İbn al-Mannî Abu ’l-Fath Naşr 
Ibn Fiıyân ; but, afıer somc time, he p .ssed över to the scct of 
aI-Şhâfi‘î and attended the lessons of the şhaykh Abu ’1-Qâsim 
Ibn Fadlân', under whosc direction he studicd conırovercy and 
rose 10 distinction by his acqutrcıııents in that Science. Having 
commitled to mcmory the Tarlçüh, ot system of controvercy, 
coraposed by the Şh ırlf^ and the Zavvaid, or appendix to the 
controversial treatise of As'ad al-Mîhani3 (no. 86), he passed into 
Sayria and studied the intellectual Sciences with such success, that 
hc was pronounced to be the most learned person of the age in 
thcse branches of knovvledge. He then removed to Egypt and 
occupied the post of under-tutor in the college situaıed in the les- 
ser Qarâfah cemetcry, near the tomb of the imâm al-Shâfi'i, He 
Ihcn became professor in the mosque at Cairo. called al-Jâmi' al- 
Zâfiri, and his increased reputation attracted numerous pupils. 
The successful results of his tuition excited at lengıh the jealousy 
of some native jurisconsults, who formed a party against him, and 
accused him of heterodoxy, )axity of moral principlc, atheism and 
attachment to the doctrines of the {aneleni Greeks) philosophers 
and sages. They then drew up a complaint in which they denounc- 
ed him guilty of these crimes, and affîxed to it their signatures with 
the declaration that he deserved the punishment of death. I have 
bcen informed by one of those doctors, who was a man of in- 

1 Abu *1 Çâsim Yahyâ Ibn ‘AH Ibn el-FadI İbn Hibat Allah, sıırnamed Ibn 
Fadlân and Jamâl al-DIn (beauty of religlon), wa» a learned doctor of ıhe tect 
of al-Ş^âfi i' He studied jurisprudence at Barhdâd, bis nalive place, under 
Abu Manşûr al-Razzâq, and at Naysâpûr under ‘AH Ibn Muhamınad Ibn 
Yahyâ, a disciple of al-Gharzâlî. He professed at Balthdâd, and was considered 
as one of the lirst master's in the Science of jurisprudence, dogmatic theology, 
conıroversy, and dialectics, Born A. H. 5'5 (A. 0.1121-2); died in the 
month of Şha bân A. H. 555 (Ju' e. A, C. 1199). ( 'l'ab al-Şhâfc.) 

2 Thiı it designatcd further on as the/ati/; it seems tu have been 

a treatise on poinis of law contoverted bctween the orthodox teets. The 
author, whu is hıre d.-nonıinated the ^nrf/, is unknown to me, and has not 
been noticed by Hâjjl Khalifah. The whole passage of Ibn Khallikân has been 
repealcd, vvithout any ohservation. in the 1'abaaât al Shâfi'In and by al-Yâfi‘t 
İD his Annals. 

3 Read in the printed text, not. . 
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telligence and instrucıion, that, od reniarking the excessivc 
animosity by which the cabal was actutated, he inscribed the 
rollowing verse with his signature on the document. wheıı it was 
brought to him that he might inscrt in it a declaration similar 
to that of the othert: 

“Thcy envied the man because they could not equal him in 
mcrit; such are his focs and accusers.” 

When Sayf al-D/'n perceived his encmies combincd against 
him and discovered thcir projects, he withdrcw sccretly from the 
country and proceeded to Syria. He then setıled in the city of 
HamSt and composed a numbrr of instructive works on dogmatic 
theology, the fundamentals of jurisprudencc, logic. philosophy, 
and controvcrsy. Of these we shall ind’cate the Ahkâr al-Afkâr 
(original ideas) on ıclıolastic theology; an abridgment of the 
same, entitled Manaih al-Qarâ’ih {borrowings from natural geni- 
ous) ; the Rumüz al-Kunûz {indications of hiddert treasures) ; the 
Daqâ'iq al-Haqâ'iq (subtilia veriıutum) ; tlıe Lubâb al-Albâb {core 
of the hearfs) ; the Muıılihâ 'l-Sûl {rcsulıs of inquiry); being a 
treatise on the fundamentals (n/ foirh and furisprudence). He 
composed also a system of controversy, an abridgment of the same, 
and a commentary on the Sharif's Jadi, ot treatise on diiiUctics. 
The number of his works amounted to about twenly. Having 
removed to Damascus, he obtaincd the professorship in the ‘Azizi- 
yah college, but after a lapse of some time 'le was deprived of his 
place, on account of some suspicions which had been cast upon 
him. From that period tili his death, he remained unoccupied 
and confined himself to his house. He died on the 3rd of Şafar, 
A.H. 631 (November, A.C. 1233)*, and was buricd at the foot of 
mount Qâsiyûn. His birth took place A.H. 551 (AC. 1156). 
*' ’Amidl raeans belonging to 'Amid, a large city in Diyar Bakr, 
near the country of Rflm {Asia Minör). Abu 1-Fath Naşr İbn 
Fityân İbn al-Manni was a doctor of the law and a traditionist. 


1 By System of conirorersy is meanl a general view of alt the poinıs on 
vrbich the orthodox aects disagree ; with the arguments in favour of ıhe 
opinionı belü by tbe lect to which the author belongı. 

• 8 November.— £d. 
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He instructcd numerous disciples. Born A.H. 501 (A.C. 1107-8) ; 
died, 5th Ramac^ân, 583 (Novcmbcr, A.C. 1187).* 


408 AL-KISÂİ 

Abu ’UHasan ‘Ali Ibn Hamzah Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Bahman 
Ibn Fayrîlz, surnamcd al-Kisâ’î a mawlâ to thc tribe of Asad and 
a native of Kafah, was onc of the seven readers of the Qur'ân. 

In graınmar, philology, and the Qur'ânic readings he displayeJ 
abilities of the highest ordcf, but in poetry his skill was so inferior 
that it was currently said : “Amongst ali the learned in grammar, 
there is not one who knows less of poetry than al-Kisâ’i.” He was 
tutor to al-Amin the son of Haran al-Raşhld and instructcd him 
in thc belles ktteres. Having neither wife nor slavc-girl, he address- 
ed some vcrscs lo al-Ra|hîd,• complaining of his celibacy*, and 
ıhat yıalif ordered him a preseni of ten thousand pieccs of silvcr, 
a beautiful slave-girl with ali her atıire, a eunuch. and a horse 
completcly harncsscd Being one day in company wiıh Muham* 
tnad Ibn al-Hasan. the Hanifite jurisconsult, at an assembly held 
by al-Raşhid, he remarked that a person verscd in onc science 
could find his v^ays in ali the others, on vvhich MuhammaJ said 
to him : “What is then your opinion of a man who, in making tha 
satisfactory prostrations which some neglcct or irrcgularity in the 
prescribed prayers rendcred nccessary again commits an irregu- 
larity? must he renew his prostrations?” To this he replied in the 
negative2, and gavc for reason that a noun which has already as- 
sumed thc diminutive form cannot be diminishedagain. It is thus 
that I foımd this anecdote related in a nıımber of places, but the 
Khaıib says, m his History of Baghdâd. that thc conv.’isation took 

1 Ibn Kfatüikân givcs thc verse», but they cannot be trunslulcd. They 
form an enigma tlıe word of tvaic ı d.:signates the aılribute of Priapus. 

2 This is confor.nable lo the la.v which sıys ^ »j* •».»?“ 

* 8 November. —Ed. 
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place between Muhammad Ibn al-Çasan and al-Farrâ*, who were 
sisters’ sons. Muhammad then asked him if the sentence of 
divorce joined to the condition of possession was valid ? A]-Kisâ’i 
answered ihat it was n:>t, and gavc for reason that the torrent does 
not precede the rain^. He had some conferences and discussions 

1 The liveı of the grammariaa Abu Zakariya Yahya al-Farrâ and of the 
juriscon<;ult Muhaınınad Ibn a)-Hasan will be found in thia work. 

2 The sentence of divorce joined to the condition of possession {ta'lîg ol-Tıdüg 

ba ’imitk) is when a man says to a woman who is not his wife. /// marry thee, 
thou art divorced, ot when he says ; Every woman whom I may marry is divorced. 
The Hanifite doctors admit the validily of the divoıce in this casc. and 
cons'der it as immediately effected by the act of marriage The ghâh Iıes deny 
its V ılidity. Al-Kisâ'i denied il also on the principle that r/ıe torrent doej no/ 
precet/e tAe ram, or, in othcr words. that the conseguence cannot prccede the 
antecedent. The expressinn he makes use cf wat proverbial amorg the Arabi 
of the desert, and well known also to every philologer and grammari ın. It is to 
be found in Freytag's Afetda/ıı, Vol. I, page 6i3. under another form, namely 
*4- precessit pluvia ejııs torrentem ejus, 

The milk or possession is effcclcd by the acı of marriage Ve“ 

and the married man is malik or possessor. The pcrsons who take an intercst 
in this quettion will fınd the reguisite information io D’Ohssnn's Tı.hlean 
general de l'empire olhman, tom. V., p. 208. and Hamiltpn's Hidâyoh, Vol. I. 
The foüoıving exıracts from works of bigh authority are relative to this 
question ; but as their technicality renders a tıteral transmission extremely 
difllcult, l prefer giving them in the original language. 

öl (_jl 1^1 

t3^l^ JS* jl jjJli» J öl «1^-* V 

öl Aİ L,âl ısı J ' . . . 

öl *^l (j^l^ll »*lıâl ~ ıJ>JÜ» jİAİl öl 

I ^^1 Aİl,âVlj ^Uajl 

. uiClJI^I İ'İUİ V ır 

( Fatâwd ‘Âlamglri, Vol. I. p. 586 ) 

»-Û-JİJ ^JuJI J (j'^laJİ aJİ Aİ_JL>İ. ^1 Jj.» 

Öl j jI jl (3^01 jl (Jj'^UıJI (•_>!■=* 

j 3^1 öl^l JS” jl (3İIİ» «Jijl» ;jl V 

(Contlnued on pagt 289) 
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wîth Sibawayh and Aba Muhammad al-Yazîdi, of which we shall 
take furthcr notice in the lives of these two grammarians. The 
traditioral knowIcdge handed down by al-Kisâ'i was received by 
him from Aba Bakr Ibn ‘Ayyâşh (no. 242), Hamzah al-Zayyât 
(no. Ibn ‘Uyaynah (no. 25J), and others; among ıhe persons 
who transmiıled tl'C information furnished by aI-Kisâ‘i were al- 
Farrâ and / bü ‘Ubayd al-Qâsim Ibn Sallâm. Al-Kisâ*î died 
A.H. 189 (A.C. 804-5) at Ray, to wlıich city lıe had accompained 
Haran al-Rayhid. Al-Sam'ânt observes that the death of Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Hasan occurred on the same day and at the same place, 
but Ibn al-ias^-îi renıarks, in his Şhv^ür al-'Uqûd, that he (ıhe 
latter) died at Zanbawayh,* a village in the canton of Ray. Al- 
Sam'â i States again that al-Kisâ’i died at Tas in A.H. 182 (A.C. 
798-9): or 183. God knows best the truth ! It is related that al* 
Raşhid said on this occasion : “The Sciences of jurisprudence and 
grammar have been interred at Ray.” Kisâ’i means a wearer of 
«/lIjö or c/ook: he received this name b-’cause, on his arrival at 
Kafah, hc went muffled up in a cloak to Hamzah Ibn Habib al- 
Zayyât, who (being then engzgcd in giving lessons to his pupils) 
askcd which of them wished to rend ? To this one of ıhem replied : 
‘‘Hc with the cloak (al-Kisa'i)." Others State tliat he was so called 
because he had usîd a cloak instead of an ihram when performing 
the pilgrimage. 


409 AL-DARAQUTNI 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AH Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Ahmad Ibn MahdI, a hafif 
of great learning and celebrity, and a jıırisconsult of the sect of 

(Continurd from page 288) 

jl lil (jj:*Jl jl (Jj^kJl ı_C)L J_jî j 

<Jy» j jl öl »'yr** 

- ^3::>Jİ _,l ö:AUI V aM j ^yJUJI 

( al-MUin ai-Şhariniyoh. MS. No. 369, fol. 194 ). 

* The Egypıian editton gives Ranbawayh. — Ed. 
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aI-Şh^&‘i> was a native of Baghdâd. He acguired his knowledge 
of (he law from Aba Sa'îd al-lstakhri the Shâfî'ite doctor (no. 
ISO ): but this statement is contradicced by some, who pretend that 
one of Abu Sa‘id’s disciples was his mastcr in that scicnce. 
He learned the reading of the Qur'ân, by audition and repitition^, 
under Muljammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Naqqâşt. ‘Alî Ibn Sa ld al- 
Qazzâz, Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn al-Tabarî and other eminent 
teachers of the same pcriod. When a merc boy, he began to learn 
Traditions from Abû Bakr Ibn Mujâhid (no. II, note), and having 
at length come to be considered as the sole imâm (cr first masier) 
of ıhe age in that Science, none of his contemporaries ever dispuied 
his title. Tovvards the end of his life he commenced leaching the 
Qur'ân readings at Baghdâd. JHe was well informcd on the ppint» 
wherein the doctors of the different sects disagree, and he knew by 
heart many of the dhvâns, or collected poe ical works, of the 
desert Arabs. As one of these d!wâns consisted of the poems 
composed by al-Sayyid al-öimyari^, he was held by some for a 


1 See the observations No. 249. note. 

2 lam indebıed to M. Caussin de Perceval for tbe ro11owinB note on 
al-HimyarI: 

Esseyid alHimyari. dont le prenom etait Abou Hâchim et le veritable 
nom Isıhail, etait fils de Mohammad his de Vezyd his de Rabia, ete. Son 
grand-pere Yezyd avait compose des satıres conırc Zyfid (Ibn Abibi) et ses 
his, et fut pour cela jete en prison et tourmente par Obaydallah his de Zyad, 
Les trois poetes aıabes qui ont fail le plus de vers sont Bechar, Abou'l- 
Aıahiyya et Esseyid ; personne n'a pu rccueillir toules letrs pcesis. Quant a 
Eseyid, ses vers som tombes dans LCoubli, malgre leur nombre et leur merite, 
parcequ‘ils sont remplis d*attaques conire les compangnons du 1/4 Prophete, 
contre Abou Becr, Omar, Oıhman et contre Ayecha et autres epouıes de 
Mahomet, Les pere et mere d'Eiseyid eıalent de la secie bcretiguc des EbadU 
'am , lui it etait de la seete chiite des Keissani • (Cette seete, 

suivant Ibn Khaldoun, trait son non de son fondateur Kessân). II admettail 
l’imâmat de Mohammad Ibn al-Hanehya (his life is given by Ibn Kimli ikan) 
el professait l'opinion du retour A' c'est-a-dire qu'il eroyait que 
Mohammad Ibn el-HancHya n'etait p >int mort et qu‘il reviendrait un jour. 
Esteyid a faiı beaLCoup de poesies on l'honneur des Hachemites, particulier- 
ment des Alides, et cemre le irs adverssires. Lorsque les Omeyyades furent 
renverses, il complimenta Abu ’l-Abbas SelTah, qui, pour le rccompanser 

( CoHlInusd on page 29J) 
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follower of thc Şhi*ite doctrines. Traditional information wasgivcn 
on bis aulhority by Abû Nu'aym [no. 32) the auibor of thc l^ifyat 
aUAwliyâ and by many other persons. In thc year 376 (A.C. 
986-7) he gave evidence as a witness before the qâdl Iba Ma'raf 
(no, 154) an act of which hc afıerwards repentcd, “becausc,” said 
be, "the statements vvhichlfurnished rclativetotheblessed Prophatı^ 
were admitted on my own authority as exact, wbereas my declara- 
tion in a court of jusricc is not receivable unless corroborated by 
that of another personi." Amongstthc works composed by him arc 
a Sunan, or collection of Traditions, and a MukhtaliJ wa 
He was induced to ieave Ba^dâd and travel to Egypt by the in- 
telligcııce which he received that Abu ’I-Fadi Ja‘far Ibn (linzâbah 
{no. 130), the Wazir of Kâfar, had the intention of composing a 
Musnad^. As he wished to assist in that work, he undertook the 
journey and remained with the Wazîr for sometitne, during which 
he received from him marks of the highest honour, with a liberal 
subvention for his CApenses, and an abundaoce of presents. He 


(Contlnued from poft 290) 

de set vert, lui dit de demander ce qu*il voudrıit. Esseyid demanda pour 
Souleyman fils de Habib le gı uvernement d'el-Ahwflz, qui lui fut sccorde. 
Lc cadi de Basra. Sewwar fils d'Abadallab. ayanı un jour refuse d'admctıre 
son temoignage en justice. Esseyid lui ecrivit une lettre ou il le baifouait et 
alla ensuite reciler au califc Mansour une satiıe virulcnlc cemre ce majistrat; 
celui'ci vint a l’instant te plaindre. Mansour lui dit en riant: No sais-tu pas 
qu‘Eyas fils de Moawia recut te temoignage de Farardak; pouıquoi blesser 
un bomme qui a une langue comme celle d'Esseyid 7” Ensuite le calife 
ordonna a Esseyid de faire ta paix avec le cadi. Mais l'iDinnitie du poete et 
du juge continua, et ilt chercbaient a se nuire reciproquement. Esseyid ayant 
dit un jour au calıfe que Scwwar voulait suborner des temoins pour le condam- 
İter Comme coupable de vol, Mansour fit venir le cadi “et lui dit; "Je t’ote a 
l'egard d'Esseyid tet fonetiona de juge’’. Esseyid mourut a Watit, les una 
disent sous le regne de Mansour, d’autres tout celui de Haroun—[According 
to Abu'l-Mabâsin, in bit Nujûm, this poet dıed A. H. 171 (A, C. 787-8]. 

1 İn ali cıvil and criminal causet. generally speaking the eviderce nf two 
«ritnesses it requisite to establıth the proof of a facı. İn çivi] mattera, wiınettes 
may, if they like. withhold their evidence. 

2 This is a treatise on sucb ıraditionists as might be confounded witk 
others from the similarity of their names. 

3 See No. 130, note on Mutnad, 
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thus, by the favour of Ibn Hinzâbah became possessor of a large 
fortune, and he rcmained with him tili the completion of the work. 
During ıhat period, he and the hâfiz ‘Abd al-SÎjanl Ibn Sa'id 
(no. İ7(î) contributed iheirjoint eflforts to the task of extractiııg 
(the materials o/) ihe ,\fusnad [from various soıtrces) ZiTid writing 
them out. ‘Abd al-Ghanî used to say : “The persons who dis- 
coursed the best of ali on the Traditions of the Prophef® were 
three in numbcr; ‘Ali İbn al-Madinî' in his age. Masa Ibn Hârün* 
in his, and al-DâıaquInl in ours.” One of al-Dâriiqutni’s pupils 
having asked him if he evet saw a person equal to himself {inlearn- 
ing), he returned no direct answer, but merely observed that God 
had said : ‘'Jusfify not your selves^." The other insisted notwith 
standing, and al-Dâraqutni at length replied : “If you mean in a 
single Science, I have seen {persons) more able than myself; 
but if.you mean in ali the branches of krıowledge which I possess. 


1 Abu‘l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn'Abd Allah Tbn Ja'far Ibn Najlh Ibn al-MadInl, ■ 
mawli to the tribe of Sa'd, a of the highcst cminence. and one of the 

great imâıns of Istâmism, was a native of Başrah. His acquireınents in the 
Traditions were most extensive, and he displayed great penetration in appre* 
ciating their authenticity and the credibility of the persons by vthoın they 
bad been transmitted down 3 i compoıed nearly two 

hundred works on the subject, and his authority was cited by al-Bu'iJıirl, 
Ahmad İbn Çanbal, Abü DSwüd, al-NisS’l, Ibn Mâjah, al-Termedli,and 
others. His conduct and demeanour were modelled on that of the early 
Muslims, and his actions, tvords, dress, manner of sitting, and general behavi- 
our were noted down, by the leanned doctnrs of that time, as worthy of 
imitatioD. He received his tradilional knovvlcdge from his own father, who 
was also a celebraied tradltionist, and from Hammid Ibn Zayd, Sufyân Ibn 
‘Uyaynah, Huşijaym, and others. Al-Bnkhâri said of him: “I was never 
sensible of ıny inferiority buc in the presence of 'Ali Ibn al-MadInl; “ and 
Ibn‘Uyaynah declared that were it not on Ibn aNMadinl’s acaount, he would 
never have given lessons cu-U-l» . He was born. A. H. 161 (A. C. 777-8), 
and he died in the month of ^u 'l-PS'dah, A. H. 234 (May-June, A. H. 849). 
"Uyün al-Taw •rC'^h. Al-Nujûm al-ZûMrah. fabaqil al-FuqahĞ. Abu ’I-Feda’s 
Annals ; and Reiske's note). 

2 The h^f Aba ‘Imrin MOsS Ibn Hârûn was a native of Baghdâd- He 
bore the reputation of being the first imim of the age in the selence of 
Traditions. He dled A H. 294 (A. C. 906-7).—(Al-Yifi'l). 

3 Qur'in, sürat 33. verse 33. 
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w|ıy ıhen I never met my equal.” He was versed in a great 
varicty of Sciences, and was a master of the highest rank in 
tho‘e connected witlı the Çur'ân. His birih took p!ace in thc 
monıh of l^u '1-Qa‘dah, 306, (April, A.C. 919), and his death 
occurred at Baghdâd on Wedncsday, thc 8th (some say thc 2nd) 
of Dhu’I-Qa‘dah, A.H. 385 iDeccmber, A.C. 995).* Some place 
his death in the month of Dhu ’l-Hijjah. The funeral service 
was said över him by Abu IJâmid al-Isfara’ini {no. 25), and 
he was buried in the cemetery aj, the Convent Gate {Bâb al-Dayr), 
ncar thc tomb of Ma'rüf al-Karkhî'. Dâraqutnî mcans belonging 
10 Dâr al.Qufn {cotton-house), an extensive quarter of Baghdâd. 


410 AL-RUMMÂNi 

Abu '1-Basan ‘Ali İbn ‘Isâ İbn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Rum- 
mânl was a celebrated and learned imâm in the Sciences of granımar 
and scholastic theology. He is also thc author of an interprcta" 
tion of the Qur'ân. His master in general literatüre were Abü 
B&kr (Muhammad) Ibn al-Sarrâj; and some of the information 
which he acquired was transmitted down from him by Abu ’l- 
Qâsim {Muhammad) al-Tanûkhî^, AbQ Muhamınad al-Ja\\.hari. 
and others. He was born at Bagj^dâd. A.H. 296 (A.C. 903-9), 
and he died on the eve of Sunday, the llth of thc first Jumâdâ. 
A.H. 384 (June, A.C. 994)t; according to another statement, he 
died A.H. 382. His family belonged to Sarraman-raa. Rummâni 
may here possibly signify a seller of Rtımmân or pomegranntes, but 
it may also serve to designate a native of Qaşr al-Rummâh, a well- 
known castle at Wâsit. A great number of persons have received 
this surname for one or the other reason, but which üf these il was 
that procured it for Abu ’l-Hasan is not specified by al-Sam'ânî. 

1 The lire of Ma'rûf is given by Ibn Khallikfln. 

2 The lives of three persons juıt mentioned are. given by Ibn iiballikân. 

• 4 December or 28 November.— Ed. 

t 24 J\xne.—Ed. 
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411 ABU ’L-yASAN AL-9AWFİ 

Abu ‘l'Hasan ‘Ali Ibn İbrahim Ibn Sa‘îd Ibn Yflsuf al-Ijlawfi 
was a learned grammarian and an able expositor of the Qur'ân, on 
which last subjcct hc left an excellent work. He dirccted tl:e 
studies of numerous pupils with success, and I have remarked, 
in many books on philological subjecls, ccrtihcates in his own 
hand-writing to prove that the possessors of these books had rcad 
them under his tuition ; in this he fo!lowed the general custom 
of teachers. He died on Saturday morning, the İst of Dh u ’l- 
Hijjah, A.H. 430 (August, A.C. 1039).* Relative to lfawf from 
which the surname of Hawfi is dcrived, al-Sam‘ânî says : “I ima- 
gined that it was a village in Egypt, tili I saw in al-Bukhâri’s 
historical work that it is situated in ‘Uman. Abu '1-Hasan al- 
Çawfi drew his origin from this place: hc posscs'^ad a great 
portion of the works composed by Aba Ja'far al-Nahhâs {no. 39). 
On this I must observe that is not, as he supposes, a village 

in Egypt, but a well-known tract of country in the provincc of 
§harqiyah, the Capital of which is Bulbays t they givc the name of 
yawf to ali the Rif, or cultivated part*. of that country, but I do 
not know of village ıhcre so called. Abu ’l-Uasan belonged to the 
Havvf in Egypt. The preceding article had becn hnished some 
time when 1 met with a notice containing the particulars of al- 
Hawfi's life. From this it appears that he belonged to a village 
called Şhubra ’l-Na^lah^, in the provincc of Şharqiyah ; he then 
went to Old Cairo {Mişr), whcre hc studied under Abü Bakr, al- 
Adruwi, and met with a number of learned Maghribins, from 
whom he dcrived considerable information ; hc then commenced as 
a profcssor oT grammar, and composed a large work on that 


1 The difflcuUy of reconciling ıhe accountı, given by Arabic geographers, 
of tbe -lawf and the Rif was first pointed out by M. de. Sacy in his 'Abd-Aİlaıif. 
M. Quatrenıere, has some observations on tbe subject in his Recherches sur 
V Egpte. p. 179. et seq. Ihe solution of the difSculty is due to M. Reinuad. See 
his tran*iation of Abu'l-Feda's Geography, page 141, note, 

2 In the place of the autograph has a word wbich may be read 

• 25 August — Ed. 
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tcience, and another, in ten volumes, contniring the grammitical 
analysis of the Qur’ân. A great numbcr of his ıreatiseı are stili 
studied. 


412 AL-AKHFASH Al.-AŞGHAR 

Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali İbn Sulaymân Ibn al-Fadl. better known by 
the appellation of al-Akhfnşh al-Aşgh ir (al-Âklıfaşh the hss), was a 
learned grammarian. The infoımation which he communicatcd 
to his pııpils was given by him un tiıe auihoriıy of al-Mubarrad. 
Tha'lab, and other great masters ; his own aııılıority was cited by 
al'Marzubâni, Abu ’l-Faraj al-Mu'âfâ al-JaıIrP, and others. His 
Character as a trustworthy transmitter of traditional kııowledge is 
wcll established. He must not be confounded wtth al-Akhfaşh al- 
Akbar, or with al-Akhfaşh aI-Awsa{ {no. 252): al-Akhfaşh al-Akbar, 
whose real names weıe Abu’I-Khalp'ıb‘Abd al-Hamid İbn ‘Abd 
al-Majid; was a native of Hajar and a maulâ to onc of the tribes 
inhabiıing that region. He was a grammarian, a philologer, and 
a transmitter of exprcssions peculiar to the Arabs of the desert, 
some of which are made known, f. r the first time, by himself. 
Sibawayh, Abû ‘Ubaydah. and other eminent seholars of the same 
period, received a portion of their information from him. As I 
was unable to discover the da te of his death, I could not devote a 
special article to him in this work2. As for al-Akhfaşh al-Awsat, 
whose name was Sa‘id İbn Mas'adah, and ^^ho had becn a pupil 
of Sibaw.ıyh, he has been already noticed {no. 252). Al-Akhfash 
al-Aşghar and the poct Ibn al-Rûml wcre ut enmity wiıh each 
other. and as the latter was very superstit'ous, at-A^faşh uscd to 
go to his door, early İJi the morning, and pronounce word of ili 
omen : this prevented Ibn al-Rûmi from stirring out during that 
day. Bcing provoked at length by this annonyance, the poet attack- 
ed his enemy in a number of .«atires, wlıich are stili extant in the 
colleetion of his works; but al-Akhfaşh got them ofT by hcart and 
cited them with approbation in his lessons; tcstifıying at the same 

1 The lıveı of the.se two persoiıt arc givcn by Ibn Khalliknn. 

2 See the author’s observations in the prefnee. Vol. I. 
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time how proud he was of the honour done to him by Ibn aI>Rümi 
in satirizing him. When this came to ıhe cars of the poet, he dis- 
continııed his attacks. "The stock of poeti'y" says al-MarzubânI, 
which al- Akhfash knew by heart and taught with the authorisa- 
tion of his precepıors, vvas very limited ; (his was also the case with 
his grammatical Information. He never drew up a single work, 
nor pronounced a line of poetry composed by himself; and whcn 
questioned on a point of grammar, he wouId lose paticnce and 
dismiss the applicant with an abrupt refusal." He dicd sudde ly 
at Ba^dâd, in the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 315 (Decem- 
ber-January, A.C. 927-8) ; others say, in the month of Şha'bân 
of that ycar, or in the year 316. He was interred in the 
cemetery at the bridge of Baradân. In the year 287 (A.C. 900) 
he visited Egypt, and in 306 (A.C. 918-9) he proceedcd from 
that country to Aleppo. Akhfash means having littie eyes and a 
had sight. Baradân is the name of a village in the dependencies 
of Baghdâd ; it has produccd a number of learned men and other 
remarkable persons. “This al-Akhfash.'* says Abu l-Hasan Thâbit 
Ibn Sinftn {no. 125ri), “used to pay assiduous court to AbQ ‘Ali 
Ibn Muqlahi, by whom be was treated vvilh great attention and 
kindness. He one day complained to him of the extreme indlgence 
to which he was reduced, and requested him to acquaint the Wazlr 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn ’Tsâ with his situaiion, and pray him to 
inseribe his name on the list of literary men who receıved pensions. 
Aba ‘Alî spoke to the Wazir on the subject, informing him al- 
Akhfaşh was in veıy reduced circumstanccs and had hardly any 
means of existence for whieh reason he begged of him to settie a 
pension on him as on the other literary men of the time. To this 
the Wazîr gave a positive refusal ezpressed in the rudest manner, 
and that in the presence of a large company. Abü ‘Ali felt so 
highly offended at Waz!r’s conduet tnat he retired from the assemb- 
ly and went home, repenting of having asked any thing from him. 
As for al-Akhfash. he remained in his former ıtate and became 
quite dispirited. His misery at length reached to such a piteh, that 
he was obliged by hunger to eat raw beetroots. It is said that he 
died suddenly of a spasm of the heart.'* 

1 The rr* of Ibn Mu 4 ltb it given by Ibn ghallikftn. 
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413 AL.WAHIDI 

Abu 'UHasan *A!i Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad İbn ‘Alî Ibn 
Mattayab al-WâIjidI a!-MatıûwI, the author of the celebrated 
commentaries {on the Qıır'ân), was the first master of his time in 
the Sciences of grammar and Çur’â/ıtc exegesis. The divine grace 
vvhich attended him is manifest in his Works; they were universally 
considercd as excellent, and were frequently cited by professors 
in their tessons. Three of thera, the Basif {in exlenso), the Wasi( 
(medium), and the iVaJi 2 (compendium), or on the inierpretation of 
the Qur'ân, and their titles have been adopted by Aba Hâmid 
al-Ghazzâli for three of his own works. He composed also a trea» 
tise on the motives for which the dilTerent portions of the Qur'ân 
were revealed ; a work called the Ta'thb’r {Indication)^, containing 
an ezplanıtion of the {ninety-nine) excetlcnt names given to God ; 
a fu'l commentary on the poems of al-Mutanabbi, surpassing in 
excellence ali the numerous works on the same subject, and con¬ 
taining many curious observations : it is thus that after explaining 
the folIoNving verse: 

“When noble deeds, swords, spears, the daughters of A‘waj— 
all are assembled together,” 

He adds; "A‘woj was a stallion of noble race, belonging to the 
tribe of Hilâl Ibn ‘Amir. The owner was asked what was the 
greatest degree of speed which he ever remarked in him, and he 
replicd; T was riding him and lost my way in the desert, but. see- 
ing a flock of in quest of water, I followed them with a 

tight rein, and we ali arrived at the spring in a single heat.* This 
was a most extraordinary thing, for gafâs are very swift of flight, 
and when they make towards a watering-p]ace, their speed is much 
greater than ordinary, This, however, was rot sufTîcitnt for the 
Arab in his deseription, and he added that he kept in his horse 
vviıh a tight rein ; had he not done so, he would have outstripped 
the : which is 8 fine specimen of amplification. The horse 
was TiisatA A'waj {the twisted) for this reason : when he was a 


1 İn the autograph this tiıle is written Tahbtr {embtHishmtnt). 

2 See No. 364, note on qufa. 
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foal, a hostile troop came down to attack the trios, oıı which 
thcy took to flight, and as the lictle animal had not sufTıcient strengıh 
to kcep up with thcm, they put him into a sack and carn’ed him ofT. 
His back got a twist from this treatment, and he was therefore called 
A'svaj." I hc verse j st cited is tüken from the pocm in \vhich the 
authorlamentsthe death of Fâtik al-Majnün'. Al-Wâhidi was apupit 
of al-Tha‘labi, ıhe aıııhor of cclcbraicd ccmmtniary on tlıe Quv'ân 
{no. 30) ; he learned from him the scicnce of Çıır'ânic interprcta- 
lion, and ended by surpassing him. He died of a lingering disease 
in ıhe month of the latter Jumâdâ, A H. 468 Jaı uary-Febrııaıy, 
(A.C. 1076), at Najsâpflr. Mutta\vî means decended from Mattû- 
yah. I do not knnw the origin of the relaıive adjective fVâliidî, 
neitlter does al-Sam'âni menıion it. I havc since discovered that 
Aba Ahmad al-‘Askari {no. 382) derives it from al-tVâhid, the 
name of a person who «tas the son of al-Din Ibn Mahralı.^ 


414 IBN MÂKULA 

The Amir Aba Naşr Ali, surnamed Sa'd al-Mulk (the good 
foriune of ıhe kin'^dom), and gencrally known by the name of 
Ibn Mâkûlâ, was the son of Hibat Allah Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Ja'far 
Ibn ‘Allakân Ibn Mubammad Ibn Dulaf Ibn Abi Dulaf al- 
Qâsim Ibn ‘Isa [Ibn İdrîs Ibn Ma‘qal Ibn ‘Umayr]* al-Mjli: 
the remainder of ıhe genealogy is given in the life of 
his ancestor Abö Dulaf aI-Qâsim. His famıly belonged to 
Jarbâdhâc|ân, a place near Işpahân, and his father Abu ’1-Qâsim 
Hibat Allâh \vas Wazir to the imâm (Khalif) al-Qâ’im bi'amar 
Allah. His paterna) uncle Abu ‘Abd Allâh al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali, 
«ho filled the place of q<ldi at Baghdâd, had learned a great 
quanlity of Traditions : he composed ülso some instruetive «torkı, 
afıer studying under the most eminent masters in ‘Irâq Khurâsân. 

I His life is given by Ibn Khallikân, and the poem will be found in 
M. Grargereı de Lagrnngc's Anthologte Arabe. 

Z Thiı Mahrah rnay oerhıps be thn son of Qu4â'ah, noticod by Ibn 
Qutaybah, Eichhorn's Manumenta fflst Ar. tab. XI. 

* I ] Addition in the autograph supported by Bgypliın edition.— F.d. 
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Syria, and other countries, Aba Naşr (Ihn Mâkûtâ), a man 
celcbratcd for his talents and learning was scdulously and success- 
fully devoted to thc rescarch of sııch proper names, as wcre 
uncertııin in ıheir meaning and derivation*. The K^atib Aba 
Balcr, author of ıhe History of Baghdad, had laken the Mukhıeılif 
wu \fu‘ıali/ of al-Dâraqutni (no. 409), and Ihe Muşhtahih al-Nisbah 
of the hafız ’Abd al-Ghani (no. 316) and c >mbihcd them togeıher, 
wich some addiiions nf his own : forming thus a new work to 
which he gave the title of al-Mu'ianif TakmUat V- Mukhtaiif (ıhe 
reco'nmenced, being ıhe compleıion af the Mukhtalif). The Amir 
Abn Naşr aıjg nenıed this Takmitah with the names which he had 
discoveıed, and mnde it inio a ncw work under the title of al- 
Ikmâ! (ıhe compleıion). This last is extremely useful for fixing thc 
orthography and pronunciation of proper names, and clearing up 
the uncertainıies which may subsist on these points: it is the 
Standard authoriiy of the pcrsons engangcd in this sludy and of 
Ihe tradiıîonists. in as much as it <urpasscs ali similar producıions 
by iıs intrmsic excellence. A supplcment. composed with no 
inferior talcnt. wjs addcd to it af'crvvards by İbn Nuqtah, (a 
iraditionisi) whose life shall be givcn in this work. The talent 
displaycd by ıhe Amir ibn Mâknla in hir. İkmâl is quite sufücıent 
for his reputation : it is a monument of the extensive acquirements, 
solid learning. and corrcct information of the author. The foIlow- 
ing lines are attributed to him : 

“Strike thy tent and quit thc land whcre ıhou art despiscd ; 
avoid humdiation ; humiliation should always be avoided. Deparı 
frorn the place where thy merit is not acknoıvledgcd ; thc aloes- 
wood is employed for common uses in its naıiveland.^” 

He was bornat ‘Ukbarâon the 5th of Şjha'bân. A.M 421 (August, 
A.C. 1030)*, and he wasmurdered at Jurjân byhis servanıs between 
thc years 470 and 480. İbn al-Jawzi menıions. in his Kit'b al-Mun- 
/a?ı/n,that hewaskilledin A.H.475,(A.C. 1082-3) or in 487, accord- 
ing to some. Anoıhcr authority gives 479 as the year, and KhurSsân 


1 The aulograph haı VI tUlVl. 

2 Liıerally: The green al<Kt-wood in its localitiea is (at eommon ) wood. 
• 12 August.—fd. 
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as the place oF his death but al-Ahwâz is also indicated as the 
country whcre he met with his fate. Al-Hum tydî' says : “He set 
out for Khurâ<fitı with some younı; Turkish slaves who belonged 
to him; but they murdered hini at Jurjân and fled with his mon^y. 
The erime remained unpunished.” The poet Şurr-Durr (whosc 
lite we shall give) celebrated the praises of İbn Mâkûia, and the 
eulogium is stili exıant in his colleeted poetial works. The mean- 
ing of the word Mâkûlâ is unknown to me; and I am unable 
to say whether the title of Amîr was given to hiın because he was 
really one, or bccause he was a descedant of ((he Amir) Abtt Dulaf 
al-‘ljli. Of‘f/Arfiara 1 have already spoken in the life of Abu'1- 
BaqS (no. 324), 


415 ABU 'L-FARAJ AL-IŞPAHAnT 

Abu ’l-Faraj ‘Alî, the Kâtib andaıuhorof the Ki(âb al-Aghâni^ 
was a member of the tribî of Qurayşh and a de^cendant of Marwân 
Ibn Muhammıd, the last of the Omyyide khalifas. His genealogy 
is thus given : Ab'i ’l-Faraj ‘Ali Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmad İbn al- Haytham Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Marwân 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Marwân Ibn Muhammad Ibn Marwân Ibn al- 
Iılakam Ibn Abi ’I-‘Aşi İbn ‘Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd Şhams İbn ‘Abd 
Mınâf. His Family inhabited İşpalıSn, but be passed his early 
youth in Ba :hdâd, and became the most distinguished seholar and 
most eminent author of that city. It would be too long to enume- 
rate the learned inen from wlıom he rece'.ved and transmitted 
down his information. He was well acquiinted with the days (or 
contests) of the Arabs, tlıcir geneaolgy and history “Amongst 

1 The life of Aba‘Abd A.llStı al-l,Iumaydi is given in this work. He died 
A. H. 488. 

2 A conûder.tbls portion of this articb his already appeared in a French 
translation. See M. QaalrorTiere'» Memolre sur le Kitdb al-AŞhani in the 
Journal Aslatigue for November, 1835. It may be rem.trked that in rendering 
cerlain espressions and passages, I have oceasionally diflered from the learned 
seholar. 
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thc persons whom we met with,’’ says al-Tanükhi*, “and who 
profcssed Şhi'ite opinions, was Abu ’l-Faraj al-Işpahânl. I never 
found a pcr'son knowing by heart such a quantity-as he did of 
poems, songs, historical relations, anecdotes of ancient times, au- 
thentic narratives^. and genealogies; besides which he possessed 
Information in othcr Sciences, such as philology, grammar, story- 
telling, biography, and the history of the Müslim conquests; he 
was aquainted also with the branches of knovvledge requisite for 
a boon* companion, such as falconry, farriery, the preparaıion of 
beverages, a smattering of medicine and astrology, etc.“ His ver.scs 
combine the Icarning of the scholar with the grace and elegance 
of the poet; his other works are excellent; and one of them, 
the Kitâb al-Aghâni (book of songsp is unanimously considered as 
unequalled. It is said that he wa$fifty-ye.ırsincompiling it, and that 
he took it to Sayf at-Dawlat Ibn Hamdân, who remunerated him 
with one thousand pieces of gold, regretting at the same time his 
inability to ofTer a more adequate recompense. It is related that 
when the Şâbıb Ibn 'Abbâd (no. 93) was travelling or changing 
residence, he took vvith him for perusal thirty cameMoads of 
books on literary subjects ; but, on receiving the Kitâb al-AgbânI, 
he found he could dispense with ali the others and took it alone. 
The other works of Abu ’l-Faraj are; the Kitâb al Qiyân (history 
of female musicians) ; (the Kitâb al-lmâ' aI:Şhawâ'ir, history of the 
female sluves who were poets)', the Kitâb al-Diyârât (book of 
monasteriesy ; the Kitâb Da'wat al-TiJar (on the mercantUe profes- 
sion)^ ; a collection of songs wiıhout note or comuıent; the 

1 Abu '1-Qasim ‘Alt al-Tanû^I and hiı son Abü 'Alt al-Muhassin w«re both 
contennporaries of Abu’l-Faraj; it is therefore dıfBcult to say which of them 
is the person cited here by Ibn iÇhallikân. Their lives are given in this work. 

2 Literally : Narratives wiıh their Jsnaıiı. See Inıroduction. 

3 A complete edicion of this important woık, text and Latin translation, 
bas been undertaken by prcfcssor Kisegarten. The three first parıs bave 
appeared under the tille of A/if Ispahanensts libtr Canillenarum magnus. 

4 This was a collection of the bcst poems inıpired by the vicw of Christian 
monasteries and the aspcct of monastic life. It was a very common subj.ct 
with the Müslim poets of the ıhird and fourth century of the Hij-ah. See the 
life of al-gbâbughli io this work. 

5 Literally ; On the merchants* calling. 
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Advcntures of Jahzat aI-Barnıaki (no. 54) ; tlıe Kitöb Magafil il- 
Tâlihiyîn {accounl oj the tragical fate of Ali Ibn Abi Tâlib's de\cen- 
danıs); ıbe Kiıûb al-Hilıclt (hool( of taverns) And the Adâb al- 
Ghurobâ (mamers or Hterary sıudies uf foreiyners). A numbcr of 
works composcd by him for the Omayyıds of spain are stıH CAtant 
in thit country ; he forwarded theın privatcly to thcse princes, and 
tht ınarks of their benefıcence wcre transmitted to him in the 
samc manner. Amongst these works were the following: 
Gcnealogy of the desecndants of ‘Abd Shams: Batıle days of 
the Arabs, containing an account of one thousand seven hundred 
combats ; the Kitâh al-Ta'dil \va 'l-hıtişâf (impartial examination 
and oypreciarinn of the nohle deeds and the opprohrious action of 
the Arabs)', the Jaınharat al-Nisab (comprehenshe genealogical 
treatise) ; the Genealogy of tlıe descendanls of Şhaybân ; the 
Gcnealogy of the Muhallabiic faniily ; the Gcnealogy of the de- 
scendants of Tajhlab : the Genealogy of the desecndants of Kilâb ; 
History of the slave-boys who were good singers. ete. Abu ’l- 
Faraj was cxclusively aiıavhed to the \Vazîr al-Muhallabi, and he 
composcd somc pieces of poeiry in his praise, onc of which is as 
follows : 

•‘When wc sought for means of subsisıence and took sheller 
under his pfotccıion. he gave relief yel sparcd our fecliııgs; he was 
bcncfıccnt. yet vaunted not ıhe greatness of hıs favours. We went 
tO'him poor, and he restored us to wealıh ; wc had recourvc to his 
liberaliıy in ourdistrcss, and he placcd us in the midst of abundance ” 

A Great coneubinc belonging to the Wazîr having been 
deiivered of a son. the poct congratulaicd hini on the happy event 
in the following lines, forming part of a gasidalı : 

“Reccivc a pledge of happiness in the birth of that infani, 
which heavcn has sent ıhce as a bicssing! The moon, pervading 
with its lustre the depths of niglu, is but an emblem of its beauty. 
Blessed be the propitious lıour in \\ hicha virtuous mother. a daugh- 
ter of the Aşfars^, bruught it forth ! It rejoıeeıh in its exaltation 

1 Probably a colljctioa of t.ıvern aneclotes and verse* in praise of wine. 

2 For the ongin uf ıhe denominaıion Aşfar and Banu ’l-Aşfar gıven to Ihe 
Romans by Arabic writers, sce M. de. Sacy's note io tlıe Journal Aıialique 
fer Jaouary, 1836. 
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on the two highest pinnacics of mortal glory ! spruııg, as it ir, fıom 
the United stocks of the Muhallabs and thc Caesars. The sun of 
the morning was in conjunciion with the moon of the night, and 
their Union has produced Jüpiter*.’* 

The folloNving lines weıe written by him to a man of r/ınk 
who was suffe; ing from sickness^ : 

"O Abfı Muhammad! thou so worthy of praise ! O ıhou ''vyho 
art so fair {basan) in ıhy noble deeds and thy generosity! O svvol- 
len s:a of liberality! Ma>est thou be preservcd from sick-bed 
visiıors, froın the remcdies of iliness and from the approach of 
pain*!” 

He conıposed a grcat deal uf pcelry, and his talents have 
rendered hım illustrious. His birth took place, A. H. 284 (A. C. 
897-8), the year in which the poet al-Buhturî died ; he cxpircd at 
Baghdâd on Wcdnesday, the 14ıh of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 356 
(November, A. C. 967)* ; some say, but crroneously, that he dıed 
A. H. 357. Previously lo his death, his intellect became disorder- 
ed. Two men of great learning and three povverful princes died 
in the year 356 ; namely this Abu ’l-Faraj, Abü ‘Ali l-Çâli, Sayf 
al-Dawlat İbn Hamdan, Mu'izz al-Daw lat Ibn Buwayh, and KSf. r 
al Ijçhşhidi; (sea their lives in this wurk) 


416 IBN -ASÂKIR, THE HAFIZ 

The hâfiz Abu *I-Qâsim Ibn Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 
Hibat Allah İbn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- Husayn, gcncrally known by 

1 To renden this verse inıelliüible, it should be parııphr.aicd ıhus : Th -u, 
O \\ azir ! whose glory is resplendent as the niidd.ıy sun. was joi-.ed to 
:ı tnaiden wht)se beauty cqııallcd the lustıe of the moi'n, an.! this tınion h.ıs 
produced a chıld, \vhn. tike the planet Jüpiter anr.ounces by his ı'reseı ce 
happıness .snd joy. 

2 The puet has skilftılly indicntcd in his verses thnt this persou's name w.ıs 
Abü Muhammad u'-Hasan. 

3 The merit of this last verse corsistS in thc curiotıs F.s.smple of alllıcratitn 
which it olTers ın the original texı. 

• 2t) Novetııb.T. —^t/ 
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thc appellation of Ibn 'AsSkir and surnamed Tbiqat al-Din (f/n- 
cere in fatih), was a native of Damascus and chief traditionist of 
Syria in that age. He ranked also among the most eminent juris* 
consults of the sect of al-Shafi‘î. but, having made of the 
Traditions his favourite study, he acguired in that selence a degree 
of superiority which no other had ever atlained, and it was to 
his proficieney therein that he was indebted for his reputation. 
His zeal in this pursuit and his desire of communicating personally 
with the teachers of the Traditions led him to visit disıant coun* 
tries and travel to and fro through various regions, in company 
with the bâfiz Ab ı Sa‘d *Abd al-Karim al-Sam'Snl. In committing 
to memory the text of each Tradition, he never neglected learnmg 
by heart the isnâd^ froın which it derived its authority ; he was, 
indeed, a pious and conscientious hâfi?. İn the year 520 (A. C. 
1129) he heard the disciples of al-Barmaki, al-Tannkh'î, and al- 
JavvharP delivered Traditions at Baghdâd ; after which he proceed- 
cd to ^urâsân and visited Naysüpnr, Herâl, Işpahfin, and Persian 
‘lrSq ; at that time, he made his extracts from different aulhors 
and composed his own instruetive vvorks. He discussed with great 
eloquence the traditional Information which he had collected. and 
he displayed a most happy talent in compiling and drawing up the 
materials of his vvorks. He composed a great [biograph!cal) his- 
tory of D'.‘mascus in eighty volumes, containing most curious 
Information, and vvritten on the plan of {the Khalib's) History of 
Baghdâd. I was one day with my master *Abd al-'A^lın al* 
Mundhirî, the chief hâjî? of Egypt, (may God prolong his days for 
our instruetion t)'* and the conversation happening to fail on this 
history, he brought me out a volüme of it, and spoke longiy on 
its merits and excellence: “I cannot but think,” said he, "that 


1 Sec Vol. 1, Inlroduclion. 

2 Tr.e life of Abu 'I-Qâsim 'Alt, al-TıınG^I «ili be found in this wurk. 

3 AbQ Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn 'AİMbn al-i^lasan Ibn Muhammad, sur* 
named al-JewharI, vvas the hrst hafif of the age in ‘IrSq, and resided in 
Bhirâz. but removed afıerıvard to BaKhdad. Born A. H. 364 (A. C. 974-5); 
died A. H. 454 (A. C. \061).—NuJûm.. 

4 The auıograph «bich contains this passage was vvrltten at Cairo, A. H. 
655. ‘Abd al-'Aflm al-Mundh'rl died the ensuing year. See No. 43, note. 
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the author must havc made the resoluiion of comp^^sing this 
history on the vcry day in which his intelligence could form a 
reasonable conception, and that he began from Ihat moment to 
collect the materials; Tor the ordinary life of a man, passed in 
study and devoted to the sııbject, would be insufficient for the task 
of assembling so much information as ıhat book conıains.” This 
observation is perfectly true, and its correctness will be admitted 
by every person who examines the work ; for how could any man 
fınd time enpugh to compose onc like ? and it must be also taken 
into consideration that the published text consists of passages 
selectcd, aftcr verificaıion. from an immense mass of writıen noıes. 
He composed some other good and instrucıive vvorks, and a con- 
sidcrable quantity of poetryt, of which we may give the followiug 
passace: 

“The Science of Tradiıioııs forms an iınportant part of 
knowledge, and its fairest branch is that of well-authenticated 
statemcnts. but the most useful, in my opinion, and the fincst 
consists in instrucıive information convcyed by2 dictation. You 
will find that nothing gives more certitude to Science than its 
utlerance from the lips of men. 13e ardent, then, my friend ! in its 
acquisition, and receive it with untiring zeal from the mouths 
of men. Takc it not from books, or the faults on the copyists 
will overvvhelm you with vexation.” 

The follovving piece also is attributcd to him : 

“Alas, my heart! grey hairs have come! what means thy 
youthful passions and those verses expressive of thy love 7 My 
youth has fled ; it seems as if that time had never been ! Hoary age 
has come ; I feel as if it had always been my companion ! preoccu- 
pied by my thoughis, the strokes of fate fcll upon me unawares. 
O that I knew with whom I shall be {classed on the day of Judg- 
ment), and what may be the lot which God will declare to be mine 
for all eternity." 

In the {original Arahic) of this last piece, the poet imposed on 
himself the unnecessary obligation of making the two last syllables 

1 The text has *.•> literally, in French : pus mal de vers. 

2 The autograph has not,. 
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of each verse rhyme together. The second verse is taken, with 
vcry slight allerntion, as may be secn, from a poem of ‘Ali Ibn 
Jabalah al-‘Akawwak', where he says : 

“Youth, as if it had ncvcr been ; and hoary age as if it h<ad 
never ccased to be.” 

The hâji^ Ibn ‘Asâkir was born on the flrst of Mııharram, 
A. H. 499 (Septcmber A. C. 1105)* and he died at Dsımascus on 
the eve of Mondny the 21st of Rajab, A. H. 571 (Fcbruary, 
A. C 1176).t He was buricd in the cenutery at the Lesser. Gatc 
{al-Bâb al-Saehîr). near the spot where his fathcr and othcr mem- 
bers of his family were intcrred. Funeral prayers wcre said ovcr 
him by the şh^ykh Qutb al-Dîn Mas‘üd al-Naysüpari2. and the 
Sultân Salâh al-Din was prcsent at the ceremony. His son AbQ 
Muhammad al-Qâsim, surnamcd Bahâ al-Din {Splendour of rc~ 
ligion), who was also a hâfij, died at Damascus on the 9ıh of 
Şafar. A. H. 600 (Outober, A C. 1203)î, and was buried ıhe same 
day oıılside the gate called Bab al-Naşr. His birth look place in 
that City on ıhc cvc of tlıe 15th of the latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 527 
(April, A. C. I I33)j. His brother Hibat Allâh Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
I^ibat Allâh, surnaıned Şâ’in al-Dîn {cusfodiens Jidcnt), W3S a 
learned jurisconsult and traditionist; he died at Darrıascus on 
Stınday, the 23rd of Şha’bân, A. H. .‘'63 (June, A. C. II68),|| and 
was buried, ıhe next morning, at the T esser-Gate Cemetery. Ac- 
cording to the statement of his brother the hâfiz. he was born on 
one of the First ten days of the month of Rajab, A. H. 488 (July, 
A. C. 1095); he went to Baghdâd, A. 11. 520 (A, C. 1126), and 
afıcr studying under As‘ad al-^ ihâni («o. 86) and Ibn Barhân 
(no. J8), he relurncd to Damascus and gavc lessons in the wcstcrn 


1 The life of al-‘Akawwalc is given in ıhis \vork. 

2 His life is given by our authur. 

• 13 Senteınber.— EJ. 

t According to Mahlcr'ı calculalion 21 Rajab fcll on \Vednesday 4 
February.-'Erf- 

t 19 October. - Et/. 

§ 23 April,--fl</. 

I! 2 June.—frf. 
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Maqforahi of the Grcat Mosque. Hc gavc also opinions, as a 
mufti on points of law, and taught the Traditions. 


417 AL-SIMSIMAM 

Abu 'l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd AlISh Ibn al-Ghaffâr al-SimsimânI 
was celebrated for his abilities as a philologer. and the books on 
literary subjects wbich contain notes in his handvvriting are sought 
after with avidity. Ali I know respecting his personal history is, 
that he received Icssons from Aba Bakr Ibn Şhâ^ân and Abu ’l- 
Fadl Ibn al-Mâman. His veracity as a transmitter of tradilional 
Information was generally acknovvlcdged. The Khaıib msntions 
him in the History of Baghdâd and says: “I took notes when he 
dictated his lessons; he wrote a great deal, and his penmanship 
was extremely elegant and corrcct. He commenccd his career as 
a professor at Bagjıc^âd by transmitıing orally to his pupıls the 
pieces of general literatüre which he had received in the same 
manner from his own masters, and by instructing them in a por- 
tion of the same selence which had becn already committed to 
writing2. The greater part of his books werc vvritten out by 
hiınself, and, on his death, they came into the possession of the learn- 
ed seholar Ibn Dinâr al-Wâsiti, but most of them were destroyed 
by an inundation.” He died on Wedncsday, the 4th of Muharram, 
A.H. 415 (March, A.C. 1024)*—I did notknowthe origin of the 
surnamc Simsimâni, till I found the following passage in al-Hariri's 
Durrat al-Ghaw~ıss: “Whcn they (the vulgar) wish to employ the 
relative adjectives derived from fökihah (fruit), bâqUlah (greens), 
and siınsim (sesaıne), they say fdklhünl (Iruitersr), bâ(]illâni (green- 
grocer), and simsimâni (stller of sesame) ; but they are wrong.” 
He then points out the nature of t!ıe faiılt, and continues ; “The 

t Every grfst n.osgue has a lar^o pew (ıno<;/uroA) on the left side of ıhe 
mlhrûb for ıhe chaunteıs, and anoiher on ıhe righı side for the suifân, if il be 
an ımperi.>l mosgue. lı ınust have been in the suivân's Magsürah, thac Hibai 
Allah gave his lessons. 

2 The Arabic lays simply : by relating, and by teaching to read literatüre. 

• 18 March — Ed. 
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proper form of locution İS simsimi, to designate a seller of se- 
same he then adds furiher observations with which he conciudes 
his dissertation. When 1 met this passage, I bccame aware that 
Abu ’l-Hasan’s surname simsimâni was derived from sinısim, and 
that it was a word employed conventionally by the vulgar. 


418 THE SHARiF AL-MURTADA 

The Şharif Abu ’I-Qâsim 'AH, surnamed al-Murta^â (graium 
habitus), and naqib, or chief, of that class of Musltms who drew 
their descent from ‘Ali Ibn Abi. Tâlib, was the brolher of the 
Şharif al-Ra^î, whose life we shall give, and the soa of al-Tâhir, 
Dh i 'l-Manâqib, the son of Abü Aitmad al-Husayn, the son of 
Mdsâ, the son of Muhammad, the son of İbrahim, the son of 
Mûsâ al-Kâ^im, the son of Ja'far aI-Şâdiq, the son of Muhammad 
al-BSqir, the son of ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Âbidin, the son of al-Husayn, 
the son of 'Ali, the son of Abi lâlib. He possessed the higlıest 
abilities in scholastic theology, general literatüre, and poetry, and 
is author of some works on the system of doctrine held by the Şhi- 
‘ites; he composed also a discourse on the fundamentals of the 
Müslim religıon, and a great qudntity of poetry, which has been 
collected into a Dîw5n. In describi.:g the {ayf, or image of the 
belovcd seen by the lover in his dreamsi, he displays great talent, 
and he recurs lo the subject very rrequently. İt is a controvertcd 
point wheather the book entitled Nahj al-Balâgtah {high-road of 
precisi^n in discourse), and containing a collection of sayings by 
the İmâm ‘Ali Ibn Abi Tâlib, wa8 compiled by al-Murtadâ or by his 
brother al-Radi: it has been even stated that these sayings were 
never uttered by ‘Ali, and that the person who collected them and 
ai'.ributed them to that İmâm was himself the author of them: of 
this God is the best judge 1 He wrote also a work under the tille 
of al-Ghurar wa 'l-Durar [stars andpearis), consisting of discoursea 
which he had pronounced at assemblies presided by himself; they 
embrace a variety of subjects connected with general literatüre 
and contain observations on points of grammar, philology. 


1 Se« Vol. I, lotroduction. 
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ete. is an instruetive work and indicated not only the great 
lalent of the aut'ıor, but his extensive information in the 
Sciences. Ibn Bassam [al-Andulusi], speaks of him tovvards 
ıhe end of Dhakhîrah “This Şharif" says he, “was generally 
considered as ılıe greaıest imâm of *Irâq ; to him the 
learned of that couııtry had recourse. and from him its great men 
received instructlon. He was the master of its sehools. and the 
possessor of the rare (information) and the familiar [kııowledge) 
ihere subsisting. He was one of ıhose vvhose reputation spread 
abord, whose name gained publicity for his verses, vvhose virtues 
and decds found praise in the sight of God. Add to this, his com- 
positions on relıgious subjects and his vvorks on the principles of 
Müslim Sciences; treatises vvhich declare him a branch of that 
(noble) stem and a member of that illustrious (faıniiy, the.) house 
{of'Ali)." He gives also some pieces of verse by al-Murtadâ, one 
of vvhich is as foHovvs : 

“She granted me favours vvith reluctance in my vvaking hours, 
but vvhen I slept, she bestovved them in abundance*. Then we 
met, and enjoyed nıy vvishes ; it vvas happiness unalloyed, had it 
not been ali a dream. Since night is then the time of lovers’ 
meetings, night is surely better than day2.” 

This thought is borrovved from the lines of Abû Tammâm al- 
Jâ'i, in vvhich he says : 

"My imagmation called on her to visit my sleeping hours, and 
she came in secret and unsecn. O what a meeting is that vvherein 
the souls enjoy delight vvhilst the bodies are not aware! Such inter- 
views as these have for us but one defect—we are then linder the 
influence of a dream." 

Another of al-\1arta^â’s pieces is the follovving: 

“My two dearest friends! chief ornaments of the tribe of 
Qays! love subdues man’s eharaeter to mildness. Let the turn my 

1 For read —The poefs meaning in this picce vvili be beıur 

nnderstood on o persual of the obseıvations relative to ıhe fayf ul-ıûiiyal, 
inserted in the Introducıion to Vot. I. 

2 The Arabic words signify also : ‘‘Evil fortune is bitler than good ’’ The 
point of thi verse lies in this double mıaning vvhich allovvs the poet to aJvance 
t paradox unexp(ctedly. 
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thoughis towards you sü that I may for a moment forget my 
cares ; ’tit tbus you will delight me, and let me pueneh my thirst 
wi(h repeated draughts from the cup which tears have filled. Let 
sicep not approach my eyelidt ; I bestow it upon lovers (w/ıo re- 
guire it." 

When these lines came to the knowledge of the poet al-Buşrawî, 
he observed that al-Murtad^ bestowed what he did not possest on 
persons who would not reccive it'. He says in another piece: 

“When a distant journey willed that wc should separate, that 
moment discovered whose love was sincere and vvhose afTected ; 
and on the evening of the caravan’s departure, I seemed. from my 
restless agitation, like a man distraeted.” 

The idea exprcssed in the first of these verses is taken from a 
poem rhyming in K, which « as composed by al-Mutanabbi in 
praise of ‘Adud al-DawIat Ibn Buwayh. As the poet was then on 
the point of leaving the court of the prince and proceeding fıom 
Şhîrâz to ■Irâq, he addressed him this poem as a farewell. U was 
in this journey that al-Mutanabbi iost lıis life, as wo have already 
obscrvsd [no. 49). The following is the passage to which we allude : 

“Amongst the lovers was one distinguished by the ardour of 
his passion and another who pretended to partake ıhcrein ; but 
vvhen the visages were drowned in tears, he that rcally wepı was 
easily distinguished from the pretender.” 

I extract the following verses from ıhe Jinâı al-Janân, in which 
they arc given as al-Murtadâ’s by the Qâdî aURaşhid Ahmad Ibn 
al-Zubayr, the author of that work (no. 64) : 

“I and thûse who blamed me for loving arc at daggcrs-draw- 
ing : l am a Khâriiiıe^ ın love (and Jıolci that) none but the fairest 
have a right to power.” 

1 He means tliat al-Murtadâ's affcction Tur his absent friendi put sleep out 
of his puwer, and that true lovers had nothing to do wilh sleep. But 
al Duşrawl should have recollecied that every lover desires sleep so that he 
may dream of his niistress. 

2 Khâriiite signıfıes heıeiie and exleriorisl. The poet employt this epuivo- 
cal worı] designeüly, jut his real meaning is : “1 love her for her body, not 
for her mind". See a similar quibblc in the life of Ibn Hazm al-Zâhirl ; 
No. 423. 
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The jame writer nttributes to him a'.so thc lines which follo-v : 

“Mistress oF my hearı ! Full-moDiı (of bcauly) rcsplcndcnt ia 
the darkcit shades of night! take mc by the hand and draw me 
from the abyss into which I have fallen. The miracles wrought by 
thy b:auty never cease ; like thc sca, we may spcak' oF its marvcît 
wiıhout restraiııt. I conjurc thec, in the name of Him VVho formcd 
thycheeks and gave thcnj sovereign povver över ourlıeıris, lo 
stretch forth thy dcar hands, as I do mine, and pray that I may be 
delivrred from ihe passion which thou hası awakcnd in my bosom.” 

He gives also al-Murlad;i’s the following verses ; 

“Bear from me ıhis message to one whose cheeks have been 
tvoundcd by (our indisereet) glances (and are suffused with hluilıesı : 
Letthose feaiures, vvounded as they are, bcam kindness upon me. 
O thou whose eyes are languishing, but not from fecble health 1 
blaıne me not if I die of the malady which tlıey have caused, 1 
have adventured into {//ıc oeet^n o/) thy lüve, with a hcart ssh.clı 
has embarked on the same sca, lo reueh ılıee or to perislıZ" 

The follovving ancedote is related by thc Khatîh Abu Zakariyfl 
Yahyâ al-Tabrizi, the philologer: “Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Âli İbn Ahraad 
Ibn *Ali İbn Şallak al-Fâli, a man well versed in the belles-leıieres, 
possessed an extcrcm-:ly corrcct copy of Ibn Ourayd's Jum- 
harah. vvhich poverty compelled him lo seli. It was bought by 
the ŞAurıf al-Murtada for sixty dînflrıJ, and on turning över the 
leaves, he found in it thc follovving lines in the handvvriting of al- 
Flli, the person who sold it: 

“İt was my companion for tvventy ycars, and yet I sold it ! my 
sorrow and regret vvili long endure under that privation. I could 
never have thought that I should have sold it, even had my debts 
retained me for ever in prison. But I was consirained to it by 
misery ana poverty and the State of my children, över \vhom I 

1 Literally ; Like the sea, the history of which hat no bounds. If. in place 
of , the reading bc ndopled, ıhe sense is; Speak of it wiıhout 
rrııraint. 

2 The words Ut y U signify “citber one vvav' or the other". that is. ' I shall 
risk the alıernalive". 

3 Twenly-five or thltty pounds sterling. at the lowe.st evalualion. 
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wept in sadness. Unable to suppress my gushing tears, I said 
(/« ıny M'ife) like one heart-broken' and afflicted : ‘O Umm Mâlik I 
necessity forces ihe moat precious objects from cven the miser’s 
hands.’ ”* 

This al~Fâli drew his Surname from Fâlah a town in Klınzes- 
tan near AydhajZ. He had been a long time an inhabitant of 
Başrah and had studied thcre under Abû ‘Amr Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid 
at-Hâşhinıi and other eminent masıers of the epoch ; he then re- 
moved to Baghdâd, where he settied and taught the Traditions. His 
grandfather’s name is to be pronounced Şallak, but, in another 
place, I found it written Silk. Al-Murtadâ was equally distinguish- 
ed for the elega ice of his genious and for his virtues. He was 
born A.H. 355 (A.C. 965-6) and he dicd at Baghdâd on Sunday, 
the 25th of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 436 (September, A C. 1044).t 
He was interred in {the court of) his house on the evening of the 
same day. Abu ’l-Hasan al-Fâli died on the eve of Friday, the 8tlı 
of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 443 (January, A C. I057)î, and w.ıs buried 
in ıhe cematery at the Jârni', (or of al-Manşar. He was 

an elegant scholar and a poct. Some historical relations are given 
on his authority by the füıatîb Abû Bakr in hi.s History of Baghdâd, 
by Abu ’Uyusayn [Ibn] al-luyûri, and otliers. 


419 A1-KHILA‘I 

The Qâdi Abu ’l-Husaynî ‘Alî Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Husayn 
Ibn MuVamroad surnamed al-Kliila'î, and the author of the {work 

1 Literally ; Branded on the heart or heart-burned. 

2 The town of Ay^ıj lies, Ortay, at four days journey eastof'Askar 
Mukram. 

3 in the autograph this name wa$ originally written ol-Hasan ; but in 
remodelling the anide, ıhe author substituted a/-Hujayn. Towurds the end, 
hc has left the name uncorreeted. 

* The C.>iro ediıion adda; He (at-Murtadâ) returned the copy and 
(bestowrd) dlnârs on him (ai-FâlI).— Ed. 

t l9 0ctober— Ed. 

t 17 January— Ed. 
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on the Tradilions, called afler him) al-Khila'îvât, was a follower of 
the sect oFal>Şhâfi‘i and an inhabitant oF Egypt. but his Family be* 
longed to Moşul. He studied under Abu ’l-Hasan al-Hawg 
[no. 4U), Abû Muhammad Ibn al-Nahhas, Abu *I-Fath al-'Addâs, 
Aba Su*d al'Mâlinî', Abu 'l•Qâsim al-Ahwâzi, and other masters. 
The Qâdi‘lyâ(J al-Yahşubi2 relates as Fcllows: “1 asked Aba ‘Ali 
al-ŞadaFi respecting al-Khila'I whom he had met with inhis journey 
to the East^, and he replied : *Hc was a jurisconsult and compos- 
cd somc good works ; having been appoinıed Qâdi, he fîlled the 
duties oF this ofTice For one day only, and obtaincd permission to 
lesign: he thsn retired intoa herraitage in theQarâFah. On the deaıh 
of al-Habbâl"’ he became chief traditiopist5 oF Egypt.’” Mcntion is 
made oF him also by the Qâ(Ji Abû Bakr Ibn al-'Arabı®, \vho says : 
‘‘This Shaykh lived, retired from the world, in the QarâFah ; ‘‘He 
was the soie transmitter of certain Tradilions Foundcd on the 
highest authority, and also the sole posse.ssor of some curious and 
uıeFul inFormation on a variety oF points. Al-Humaydi’ gave 
Tradilions on his authority and designated him by the surname 
of al-Qarâfi.'‘ Another vvriter says : ‘‘Al-Khila‘î held the post of 
Qâdi at Fâmiyah, and Abû Naşr Ahmad Ibn al-H&san al-Shırâzi 
selected somc portions of the İnFormation \shich he hcard at his 
lecıures [and laıtg/ıi fhem lo others). The last survivor oF those 

1 According lo the Nnjûm, a and Şüp, whose name was Abû Sa‘d 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-MâlInl and who had travelled through dinTcrent 
couniries. died A. H. 412 (A C. 1021-2 )—Mâlîni means nalive of Mâlîn, a 
collcction of villageı lo callcd in the ncighbourhood of Hcrât. 

2 His life wıll be found in this work. 

3 It is ncccssary to observe that the qâdi‘lyâd was a nalive of Ceula in 
North Africa. 

4 Abu Ishâq İbrahim Ibn Sa'îd .ıI-Nu‘mânT, smnamci al-Habhâl(lhe ropt 
mnker), was a hâfi? of great learning and eminence. Afıer travel.'ing through 
various countrics and rcceiving ıradilional informMion from a great number of 
masters, he procecded lo Egypt. where he seltled, and died A. H. 482 (A. C. 
1089-90), at the age of ninety years.—(A/uyû/n). 

5 The original manuseript has > tvhich is here a noun in the accusative 
cate. 

6 His life tvili be found in this work. 

7 The life of al-HumaydI is given in this work. 
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wlıo transmitted the seme information oa Abd Nuşr’s authority 
was Abd Rifâ'ah. I obtained frojı Ihese notcs the knowledge 
of a fact which was thus lıanded down by al-Ayma'î: 'The seal of 
Aba ‘Amr Ibn al-*Ala bore the foHowing inscription : 

‘The man whose wordly prospects are lıis chicf conceın.clings 
to a rope that will surely fail him.‘ 

'I askcd Aba ‘Amr about it, and he told me that ashe «as one 
day, at noon, taking a walk round his farm, he heard a voicc recit- 
ing this verse, bnt could see no person. He then had it engraved on 
his ring.’ ” Abu ’l-'Abbâs Tha'lab attributed the verse to Hâni 
Ibn Tawbah, Ibn Sulıaym Ibn Murrah, generally known by the 
surname of al-.Shuwav‘ir aUHanafi. The Aba Tâhir al- 

Silafl says: “When Abu ’l-Husayn al-^ila'I vvas teaching the 
Traditions, he concluded the sitting with the folIowing prayer: ‘O 
God ! complete favours which Thou hast granted : take not away 
the graces which Thou hast bestowed ; discover not the faults över 
which Thou hast cast a veil, and pardon those which Thou hast 
rendered public.' ” Al-Khila‘l was born at Mişr (Old Cairo) in the 
month of Muharram A. H. 405 (July, A. C. 1014), and he died 
there on Saturday, the 18th of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 492 (December, 
A. C. 1099)*, others say that his death took place on the 26th of 
the month. His father died in the month of Shawwâl. A. H. 448 
(December, A. C. 1056). K^ila'I is derived from Khila' (pelisses) ; 
Abu ’UHusayn was so surnamed because he sold pelisses to the 
princes of Mişr. The Qararahs are two in number, the Greater 
and the Less ; the former lies outside Mişr (OJd Cairo), and the 
latter outside Cairo ; this last contains the tomb of imâm al> 
Şhâfi'I, The Banü Qarâfah, a branch of the tribe of al-Ma‘âfir 
Ibn Ya'fur had settied in these two places which were therefore 
named after them— Fâmiyah, or, as it is sometimes written, 
Afâmiyah is the name of a castle and canton in the province of 
Aleppo’. 


1 Fâmiyah, the Apamea of the ancieatt, is placed, in Brockhauı’ map of 
Syria, in lal. 35® 18*. and long. 34® 12' B. from Paris. 

• 5 November.— Ed. 
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420 AL-SHAbUSHTI 

The kâtib Abu 'l-yusayn> ‘Ali Ibn Mubammad al-Shftbushtî. 
un elegant seholar and a man of talent, waı attached to the service 
of al-‘Aziz Ibn al-Mu‘izz the ‘Ubaydite {Ftifimiıe), sovereign of 
Egypt, as privdte librarian and reader (daftar ^uân) ; and h's 
agreeablc conversation and pleasing manners rendered him the 
companion of his master's social and convivial parties. He wrote 
•ome good wcrks, one of which, entiticd Kiıâb al-Diâryât {book tf 
eonvent.t), contains the indication of every convent in ‘Irâi-!, 
Moşul, Syria, Mesopoiamia, and Egypt, with ali the poems 
composed on each of them and an account of what passed 
in them. This book i.s drawn up on the plan of the similar works, 
bearing the samc titlc, whıch wcre composed by the two Khâlidites^ 
and by Abu '1-Faraj al-I$pahâr)i: a great number of books 
have been v\rittcn on thıı subject. His other works are the 
Kiıâb al-Yusr ba'd al~‘L'sr {eose af ter pain); the Marâıib al‘ 
Fuqahâ (clutsified list of jurisconsulıs) ; the Kiıâb al~Tawqıf tVa 
'l-Takhwif {aııenıion ar resi td and apprehetısion inspired), and a 
number of letters and epistolary essays, containing passages of 
poetry and moral muxims. He composed also some treatises on 
literury and other subjects. His death took placc A.H. 390 (A.C. 
1000), or, according to the Amir al-Muklitâr al-Musabbibi» in 3 }j 8 ; 
anoıher autbor names the day, which was Tuesday eve, the 15th of 
Şafar.* He died in Old Cairo. I repeatedly made researehes to 
discover the origın of the surname ShâbushH. but ali my pains were 
fruiticss, tili i four.d some years afterwards, in Abü al-Şâbı'ı 

work, the Tâji (no. 14), that the chamberlain to the Daylamite 
prince Washmagir Ibn Ziyür was called al-Şhâbuşh(i, and that he 
wa$ killed, near Işpahân, A.H. 326 CA.C. 937-8). İt appears 
therefore that this is a Daylamite name, and that it resembles a 


J 1 follow the auto^raph Tor the orthographv of this name. 

2 The two Khâlidiles. whose narres were Abü Bjkr Muhammad and Abü 
‘U^mân Sa'd, wcre pocts highly dislinguishcd by Sayf at-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, 
•ovcreign of Alcppo. Farther noıice ıhalI bc taken of them in anotber part 
of this worlc . See also No. 240. 

* 15 February. 998.—£4. 
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relative adjectivc in no other point but its Torm. It is possible tliat 
the Kâtib Abu ’l-Husayn may have bsen descendant <’f this person. 
and was therefore designated by the appellation oî^âhuşhtî, wlıich 
patronymic he transmitted to his desccndants. The VVaşhmaglr 
just mentioned was the father of the Amir Qâbûs, \vhose life w:II 
be found farther on. 


421 IBN AL-QAbISI 

Abu M-Ha'an ‘Alî Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalaf al- a'âfirî al- 
Qarawi (a member of the tribe of Ma'âfir. a ıiative of Qayrawân), 
and generally known by the appellation of Ibn aUQâbisî (.lon of the 
ııuf/vc o/öâA/v), was a m-.ıster of high authority in the Science of 
the Traditions, their iınâd.s^ and every ‘hing conneeted with them , 
and great reliance was placed on his veracity. He composcd a 
work entitled al-Mula khkh as [ehosen seleciioıt), conıaining ali 
tho^e Traditions, supported by ân unbroken chain of authorities. 
which are conıained in Ibn Qâsim’s edition of Mâlik’s Muwatla^. 
This treatise, though short, is one of the besi on the subject. Ibn 
al-Qâhisi was born on Monday, the 7th of Rajab A H. 324 (June, 
A.C. 936)*, he set out for the East on Saturday, the lOıh of Rama¬ 
dan, A.H. 352 (October, A C. 963)t, and in A.H. 353, he made the 
pilgrjmagc to Makkah, whcre he heard al-Bukhârî’s Sahih ex- 
plained by Abn Zayd^. He then returned to Qayrawân, \vherc he 
arrived on Wednesday morning, the İst or 2nd of Sh a bân, A.H. 
357Î. This we give on the au'hority of Abfl ‘Abd Allah Mâlik Ibn 


1 See Vol. 1, Inıroduclion. 

2 Scc No. .137. 

3 The full ı.iimc of this Abü Zayd is Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-MarvvazI 
at-Fâşİjânl. His life is given by tbn Khatlilcan. 

’ 30 Mav.—£û’. 

t 3 October.— Ed. 
t 1 July, 968.— 
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^^ uhayb^ It is related by the hafif al-Sibıfî, in lıis work ıhe 
Mu'jam al-Safar^, that a person said at an assembly presided by 
Ibn al Qâbisî at Qiiyrawân: “Al-Mutanabbi has expressed the 
follovving thought with no inferior talent: 

‘Our heart is required to forget Ihee, but nature resists the 
effort of him who wtıuld change its \vays.' ” 

On [his, Ibn al-Qâbisi replied : “I piıy your inteligcnce I what 
has prevenıcd you from rccollecting these words of God (where 
Ihe thought ıı exprcssed much betler): 'No change (can be wroiJght) 
on what God had created; Ihai is (a principle of) Ihe righl 
religion ; hut the grenler par! of mankind know il nol.^" Ibn 
al-Qâbisi died on the eve of VVednesday, the 3rd of the latter 
Rabr, A.H. 403 (October, A.C. 1012)*, and was interred on the 
afternoon of Ihe following day at Qaytawân. A njultitcde of 
people passed the night al his tomb ; teiıts were erecied in the 
neighbourhood, and poets canıe forward, reciting eiegies on his 
death. Whcn far advanced in age, he ıısed to repeat tlıe follow- 
ing verse of al-Zuhayr Ibn Abi Sulınâ's [the author of the 
Mu'allagah) : 


1 Rcad in ıhe printed tcxt. Abü ‘Abd Allah Mâlik Ibn \^ uha) b. 

a native of Spain and one of the Wazîrs in the service of ‘Alî Ibn Yüs; f Ibn 
Tâşhifin, ıhe emperor of Morocco, was a mcnıber of ıhe commitıee of doctors 
appointed by thai prince to examine MahdI Ibn Tümart, and ıhe only man 
among ıhem who peneırated into his projcels. He is the author of a »ork 
cntiıled Qurûdal al-Dhahab (gıalns of gold) containing accounıs of the mose 
dcspicable characıers among ıhe Arabs both before and afıer Islaınisnı. This 
ırcaıise, said to be very curious, was seen by ıhe ^aykh Muhî al Din'Abd 
al Wâhid in the library belongîng to the 'Abd al-Mümin f.ımily. He reınarkcd 
alsoacopy of Ptolenıy’ı Almogest İn the handwritlng of Ibn VVnhayb (Pagc 183 
of ‘Abd al Wâhid al-Murrakş2li's Kitâb al-Mu'jib, MS. of the Leyden Library, 
Cat. No. 1798. M. VVeyer has given a noticc on this MS. in the Prnlcgum-na 
ad ed Ibn Abdımi, p. 6.) 

2 This was probably a series of biographicul noıiccs on the dociors and 
other learned men wiıh whom al-Silafi becamc ucgııalntcd in his irııvcis, or 
from whom he took lessons. 

3 Qur'an, sürat 30, verse 29. 

• 22 Octoher.—£r/. 
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"I sulTcr the afilictions or existencc , but 1 know that hc who 
has lived cighty ycars nıust undergo afflictioııs.’' 

Çâbisi ıncans belonging to Çâbis, which is a city in thc 
proviııce of Afiica, ncar al-Malıdiyah. Vv'hcn it fell itıto the 
possession of Tamim Ibn al-Mu‘izz Ibn Badis (no. 123), Abü Mu- 
t^ammad, the Khatib. or preacher, of Sîtsah, pronounced a long 
Qaşidah, which began tlıus : 

“Fortune, ihough called the frowning, smiled {upon thee) 
when ıhe vigour of thy resolulion forced Qâbis to öpen its gates. 
Thou hast espouscd it. a vitgin fortress, and the dowry it receivcd 
consisted in spears, swords, and horsem,:n. It was the will of God 
that thou shouldsı galher the fruit of the iree which had becn 
planted by thy father*. He that presses his süit with the point of 
the spcar obtains stately castlc^ for brides”. 


422 IBN AL-QA1T A‘ 

The pbilölogcr Abu ’l-Qâ5İm ‘Ali, surnamcd Ibn al-Qattü‘, a 
member of thc tribe of Sa‘d, a Sicilian by birıh, but an Egyptian 
by residenco and deuth, was the son of 'Ali Ibn Ja'far Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ziyâdat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aghlıb al-S?.‘di Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn al-Agh!ab Ibn Salam Ibn ‘Iqâl Ibn Khaf.ljah Ibn *Abd 
Allah Ibn‘Abbâd Ibn M ıhr.ıth Ibn Sa'd Ibn yarâm^ Ibn Sa'd 
Ibn MSi'.k Ibn Sa'd Ibn Zayd Manât Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr Ibn 
Udd Ibn Tâbikh ıh Ibn al-Yâs Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizâr Ibn Ma'add 


1 This is pcrhaps an allusion to the cmbdlishnnents which Qâbis received 
from al-Mu'izz. 

2 The words reiıdered ılately caıiles signify also fair ladies dwellin% İn 
easlleı. In the origioal Arabic, the double meaning of ıhese word$ helps 
om ıhe mttaphor. 

3 The autograph hat . 
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Ibn 'Adnan’. Such is tlıe genealogy vvhich I found in my own 
handwriting among my rough notes, but I do not know from what 
source I drew it, and there (xists anothcr list copied from ıhe 
handwriting of Ibn al-Qattâ‘ himself; it is as fcllows: ‘Ali thc son 
of Ja'far Ibn 'Ali Ibn Muhammad Tbn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al Husayn 
al-Sa‘c1i al-Shantarini beloneiııg to Sanlar-m a desccndant of the 
tribc of Sj'd Ibn Zayd Manât Ibn Tmim. I am unable to say 
which is ıhe more coırect. Ibn aI-Qattâ' hcld a high rank by his 
acquiremcnls in liıerature, and especiatly in philology. Ilc com* 
poscd soinc instruclive works, such as thc Book of Verh.s, which is 
admirably e\ccutcd and surpasses Ihe former work, that of Ibn al- 
Qatiyah-, on thc samc sııbject. Anoılıer 'vork of his, containing 
a niost coınplcte collcction of thc Forms of Nouns. rem ıins a proof 
oF his extensive informatioıı. He wrotc also a good and clegant 
trentise On prosody ; a work containing extracts from the produc- 
tions of the poeis who were natives of the Island^, and entiılcd al- 
Durrat al-Khatirah (the preçiojs peari) ; and the Lumah al-Muluh, 
or ^limpaes at bcauties , containing a collcction of notices on many 
of the poeis of Spain. He vsas born in Sicily on the lOıh of Şafar, 
A.H. 433 (Octobcr, A.C. 1041),* and ho studied the belles-lettres 
under the most emincnt mastcrs in that island, such as Ibn aUBarr 
the philologcr and others. Hc acquired also a complcte nıastery 
of grammar. When Sicily was on thc point of falling inio the 
possession of the (Norman) Franks, he Icft the couniry, and in 
A.H. 500 (A.C. 1106-7) hc arrivcd in Egypt, \vherc hc was rcceived 
with every mark of honour. As an oral transmitıer of picces of 
literatüre prcservcd by tradiıion, he was accuıed of incorrcctness 
and carclessncss. In thc year 446 he began to conıpose verses, of 
uhich the following may serve as spccimens. On a young fcmale 
\vho had an impediment in her spcech ; 

1 We have here an instance of tbc uıility vvhich may somctimcs b« ılcrived 
from ıhe long gcncalogics given by Ibn Khnllikân. Had he curtniled thU list. 
vvc shoııld not havc knovvn tlıe ancestory of thc AE^labile fanıily and the links 
of tl-.eir genealog-cal chain up to ‘Adnan. 

2 His life will be found in ıhis work. 

3 I do not know vvhether Sp.;in or Sicily be meant ty the \sl..rul in this case, 
but it is generaily th.- former vvhich is so designaied. 

• 4 Octobcr. 
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“Behold a gazelle whose tongue is knotted, but yet undoes 
my knots (dissolves my forces) and weakcns my fortitude. Those 
who knew not her worth reproached me for loving her. but I said 
to them : ‘Havî you never heard of thc {enehantments wroı ght by) 
breathing on knots?’ 

From onc of his Qafldahs : 

“Consume not thy life in the pursuits of love; let not (the 
cruelty of) Su‘dâ or (of) Nu‘m afflict thee any longer. Lament not 
över the ruined cottage on the edge of the desert, where Mayyah* 
önce resided ; and shed not the drops of thy eyelids över moulder- 
ing walls3. The truc object of ntian’ı life is to obtain one 
necessary thing'*, but (the memory of his) culpable dıscourses and 
conduet lubsists after him^.’' 

A great deal of poetry was composed by bim. He died at 
Old Cairo in the month of Şafar, A.H. 515 (April-May, A.C. 1121). 


423 IBN 9AZM AL-^AHIRI 

Abû Muhatnmad ‘Alî generalty known by the appellation of Ibn 
Hezm al-Zâhiri) was the son of Ahmad Ibn Sa‘id Ibn Hazm Ibn 
Ghaiib Ibn Şâlih Ibn Kl^alaf Ibn Ma'dân Ibn Sufyân Ibn Yazid. 
His ancestor Yazîd was a mawlâ to Yazîd Ibn Abî Sufyân Sakhr 
Ibn Harb Ibn Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd Shams the Umayyide, and the 
first of the family who embraccd Islamism. Thcy were originally 
from Persia, and Khalaf was the first of his forefathers who wcnt 


1 An BİIusion to a verse of the Qur’ân, sürat İH. 

2 Su'dâ, Nu'm, and Mayyah are names orfemales. and occur freguently 
in pocms. 

3 Tl is verse is not given in the autograph. [In our copy it is giveo.— Ed.] 

4 Ssivation is probably meant. 

5 I omit translation of the piece which follotvs, for motives alrcady stated. 
In tbe second verse is a play upon the word whicb is a proper name, and 
awhicb signiBes burning coals. 
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to Spain. İbn Hazm was born in thc eastcrn quartcr of Cordova* 
on Wednesday morning, before sunrise, the 30th of Ramadan, A.H. 
384 (November, A.C. 994)* : He was a learned hâfiz, verscd in ali 
the Sciences conneeted wiıh the Traditions and in their application 
to jurispruderce; he possessed also great skill in deducing from 
them and from the Qur’ân the solution of questions touching the 
secondary principles of the law. He had becn at first a follower 
of the Şhâfi'iıe sect, but abondoned it for that of the Zâhirites^. 
His knowledge \vas of ıhe most varied kind, and although he, as 
his faıher böFore him, had held an exalted post in the wazlratc 
and the administraıion of ıhe ampire, he manifested the utmost in- 
dıffcrence to worldly advantages. His profound humility equalled 
the greatness of hiı talcnıs ; the number of works composed by 
him was very considerable ; and, possessing a large collecıion of 
books, formed by himself, on the Traditions, traditional informa- 
tiori, and original subjects, he had also a memory richly stocked 
with such Information as could only be supplied by oral transmi- 
ssion. He composed a work on the application of thc radiıions 
to jurisprudcnce, and entitled Kiıâb al-lşâ! ilâ falımı Kiıâb al-Kliisâl. 
ete. (guid:ıııce to the understandingof thebook called al-IÇ^işâl), beıng 
a collecıion of laws on the duties of Muslims, on what is lawful 
and what nnlatvful, on the Sıınnah, on thc ljmâ‘3, and containing, 
b.'sidcs, the opinions of the Companions, of the Tâbi'îs, and of ıhe 
Imâms of Islamism their successors, on questions rclating to juris- 
prudence and the rites of the pilgrimage. This is an extensive 
compilation, and contains the arguments employed by the differ- 
ent orthodox sccts for and against the points in which they 


1 He means the subıırb on the left bank of the Guada!quivir. 

2 Thj s:ct of thî Zâfiirires, or exlertorists, was fou ıded by Davvûd Ibn 
‘Ali al-I pahâni t No. 211 ) Thcy wcre so denominated becaıısc ıhcy undeıslood 
the words of ıhe Çur'ân in tl'.cir plain liıeral sense, and rej. ctcd the rdiı /V, or 
allcg'Tİcal interpretation to which olhcr sccts have rccoursc in cerlain cases. 
Thcy differed completcly from the Hanlfite sret in rejeeting the Qi)âs iste 
Vol. 1, Introduction. 

3 See No. 227, nnte. 

• 7 November.— Ed. 
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dlsagree. His Kilâb a'.-Ihkâm li ’Uiûl il-Ahkâm^ is a treatise 
drawn up with great çare, containing the proofs {on which the 
author founded his principles). His other works are, the Kitâb al- 
Fofl {a distinctive view of religions, and of the philosophical and 
religious sects) ; a treatise on the Ijmâ\ Questions on points in the 
different sections of jurispruJence : the Marâtib al-Ulûm, being a 
classification of the Sciences, an indication of the manner in which 
they are to be studicd, an exposition of their mutual connection; 
the izhâr Tabdil al- Yahûd wa 'l-Nafârâ {exposure of the alı erations 
made by the Jews and the Christians in the Pentateuch and the 
Gospel, and indication of those passages stili extant with them which 
they cannot explain away)'^ ; he was the first ever treated this sub- 
ject. His other works are, the Taqrib ete, {Stı dy made easy), 
being an introduetion to logic, written in the plainest language, 
and illustrated by exanıples drawn from the Science of juris- 
prudence ; this treatise it drawn up on an original plan, as it was 
the auıhor's intention to make known the real nature of the Science 
and remove the prejudices which vvere entertained against it as a 
futile study*. “His raaster in logic was a native of Cordova 
named Muhammad Ibn al-^asan al-Ma^hji, generally known by 
the name of Ibn al-lCattâni'*, who was a good scholar, a poet, a 
physician, and the author of some treatises on medicine and the 
belles-lettres. He died later than A.H. 400 (A.C. 1009).” Such 
are the observations given, on the authority of Abû ‘Abd Allah 
al-Huraaydi, by Ibn Mâkulâ in his Ikrnâl^, under the head of al- 
Katlânlf where he notices two persons of the name. A littis 
volüme of Ibn Hazm’s entitled Nuqat al-‘Arûs^, furııishes much 
Information and contains a great quantity of curious and interest- 
ing matter. Ibn Başhkuwâl speaks of him in these terms ; “Of ali 

1 It would zppear früm Ihe title that thiı work treaıcd of judicial 
astrology. 

2 He menns the texts in which the Muslims pretend that the mission of 
Muhammad is foreıold. 

3 The autograph giveı the Irue reading yî*.;’*~Jl . 

4 Read here and lower down . 

5 See No. 414 . 

6 This title may signify bridegroom—oı perhapa bridul—anecdotej. 
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tbe natives of Spain, Ibn ^azm was tbe most eminent by the uni- 
versalıty and tbe depth of his Icarning in tbe Science cultivated by 
tbe Muslims; add to this bis profound acquaintance witb the 
(Arabic) tongue, and his vast abilities as an elegant wri(er. • poet, 
a biographer, and an historian. It wat stated by his ton Abü Râfi' 
al-Fa^l that he possessed about four hundrcd volumcs, containing 
nearly eight thousand Icaves, which had been composcd and varit¬ 
ten out by his father.” “We never saw his like,” says the Hafi? 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi, "for penetration, promptitude in 
learning by heart. nobleness of character and pieıy. I never met a 
person who could cztemporise poctry morc rapidly than he. He 
recitcd to me the rolIowing verses as his own : 

"Though now on a distant journey and absent from thee in 
body, my soul abideth near thee for ever ; nay, a faint image (of 
Ihys-lf) stili flcets bcforc the sense of sight, and (my) eycs, struck 
by that aspect, pour forth a stream of tears.” 

Ibn Httzm has thus again ezpressed tbe same thought: 

"My brother said: ‘Thou art afflicted because thou shalt be 
absent from us in body, but thy soul will never leave us.’ I repli- 
ed : ‘The sense of sight alone is vvorthy of trust, and therefore one 
friend always desiret the sight of another.’!’ 

In one of his picces he says : 

"A severe censor blamcd me on account of one whose beauty 
had made me captive, and he long reproached me for my love: 
"How’' ? said he, *can you have fallen a victim to the beauty of the 
only (female) face you ever saw, and yet you know not how her 
body may be ?’ I answered: ‘The ezcess of thy blame proceeds 
from injustice : and, if I pteased, I could make a long defence : 
Secst thou not that I am a Zâhirite (eteriorist), and place my trust 
in what is visible, tili farther proof be givcn ?’ ’’ 

The follovving verses are given as his by the al-Humaydî: 

"We remained a moment together and theu departed, but a 
moment’s interview can give no solace to the heart inflamed with 
pastionate desire. The coming of lovers together seemeth not a 
meeting, if their reunion is again to be dissolvcd by leparation.” 
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Al-Humayd- mentions also that the following lines wcre re- 
citcd to him by Ibn Hazm, as having bcen composed by ‘Abu 
Jahwar>. 

“Though persons of genius may be dwe!ling far apart, their 
souls can stili hold converse. How often have pen and paper 
enabled ıhe lıearts of separaıed lovers to meet again !’* 

Ibn Hazm had arguments and discussions with Abu ’l'Walid 
al-Bâji (tıo. 262), too long to be explained here. He vvas so ardent 
in his attacks against the learncd men who preceded him, that 
hardly a single one could escape the virulence of his tongue. By 
this conduet he estranged the hearts of his coniemporaries and 
became an object of hosiility to the jurisconsulıs of ıhe epoch. 
These persons, animated by their enmity, concurred in refuting his 
opinions. exposing them as false, treating him as a reprobate, 
cautioning ıheir rulers against the dangers of his proccedings, 
and forbidding the public to have any intereourse with him or to 
listen to his lessons. in conscquence of this, the sovcreign of tho 
iifferent {Spanish) provinces expeiled him from their States, and 
ire was driven to the öpen country near Lablah \Niebla), where he 
breathed his last on Sunday afternoon, the 28th of Sha'bân. A.H- 
456 (August A.C. 1064)* ; some say, however, that he died at 
Manta Lişham a village of which he vvas tlıe possessor. It vvas of 
him that Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ibn al-‘Arîf (no. 67) said : “The tongue 
of Ibn Hazm and the svvord of al-Hajjâj Ibn Yûsuf wcre brothers.” 
His reason for making this remark vvas the frequency of Ibn 
Hazm’s attacks upon the Tmâms^. His father Abu ‘Umar Ahmad 
vvas a Wazir under the {hâjib al-Manşûr, ıhe founder of) the ‘Ami- 
rite dynasty. an accomplished seholar and elegant vvrıter, a man 
of learning and a holy life. He died in the monıh ofDhu’l- 
Qa'dah, A.H. 402 (June, A.C. 1012). The follovving verse is 


1 Abû Marwân ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn .’ahvvar, an eminent Wazîr, a kûtib, 
a poet, and an accomplished seholar, ILved in ıhe reign of 'Abd al-Rahmân 
ahNaşir, the Oma>yide. This prince died A. H. 350 (A. C. 962).—{.Bughyat 
al-Multamls) 

2 Sre No. 67, note. 

* 15 A\\gwt. — Ed. 
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mentioned by Abü Muhammad Ibn Çazm as forming part of the 
admonitions addressed to him by his fathcr the Wazîr: 

“If you wish to pass your life in wealıh. adopt such a mode 
of life as will not cause you discontent if reduced to an inferior 
station.” 

Al-Humaydi' relates the following anecdote in his Jadhwat 
al-Muqtabis : The Wazîr Abû 'Umar Ahmad was sitling at a public 
audicnce given by his master al-Manşar Abü ‘Amir, Muhammad 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir, when a supptication was presented to him by a wo- 
man in favour of her son who had incurred al-Manşttr's anger by 
some heinous erime whiclı he had committed, and wasthen detained 
in prison by his order. The perusal of the paperexcited al-Manşûr’s 
wrath to an exireme, and he exclaimed ; “By Allah ! thou has re- 
minded mc of him.” He then toolcapen with the intention of writing 
the document the word yuşlab [let him be crucified), after which he 
handed the paper to the Wazir, who immediaiely drew up a regular 
order conformable to the decision, and addressed to the com- 
mander of the Shur/ah. or poliçe guards. “What have you 
written there ?” said al-Manşor to him. “An order for his liber- 
ty,” replied Abn ‘Umar. “And who direeted you to do so ?” 
ezclaiıned al-Manşür in a pa.«.sion. The Wazir handed the 
supplication which al-.Manşûr had written by mistake the word 
yutlag (let him bc set free). “By Allah ! ” said al-Manşür, on sce- 
ing it, “I meant to write let hini be crucified." He then struck 
out the word with the intention of writing yuşlab, but he again 
traced the word yuflag. The Wazîr then took the paper and was 
dravving up an order for the prisoner’s liberaıion, when al-Manşür 
remarked it, and e\claimcd, in a more violent passion than atfirst; 
“Why did you do so ? ’ The Wazir s o ved him the decision in his 
own handwriting, and the prince effaced it, but again committed 
the same mistake. The Wazir then commcnced a new order of 
liberation addressed to the wâll, or commander, and al-Manşür, 
who observed him, flew into a greater rage than ever, Abû ‘Umar 
then showed him the paper on which, for the third time, he had 


I His life is given by our aulhor. 
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yıûlim yuflaç. Struck with the singularity of the circumstance, 
al-Manşar exclainıed : “Be it so ! let him be set at liberty inspite 
of me ; for when God wills that a man should be set free, I can- 
not prevcnt it.” Abû Mııhammad İJbn (fazm) had a son, gifted 
with a noble character and great talents, whose name was Abü 
Rafi* al-Fa^I; he was employed in the service of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn 
‘Abbâd, the sovereign of Seville and other citieı of Spain. It 
happcncd that the suspicions and anger of al-Mu’tamid were excited 
against one of his uncles. Aba Tâlib ‘Abd al-Jabbâr Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn Ismâ'il Ibn ‘Abbâd, and he thought of putting him to 
death. The Wazîrs were thereforc called in, and he said to thcm : 
“Does any of you know if thcre was ever a khalif or a prince 
who put his uncle to death for consipracy against him?” On 
this Abû Râfi* stepped forward and said ; “May God’s assistance 
never fail you ! we know of none who ever did so, but we know 
of onc who pardoncd his uncle who had revolted agaist him, al- 
Maman, namely, who forgave İbrahim Ibn al-Mahdi” (no. 8) When 
aI-Mu‘tamid heard these words, he kissed the speaker betvveen the 
tyes and gave him tbanks, afteı which he sent for his uncle and 
treated him with affability and kindness. Aba Râfi‘ was slain at 
the battie of al-Zallâqah, on Friday, the 15th of Rajab, A.H. 479 
(October, A.C. 1086) * We have given a full account of this en- 
gagcment in the life of Yûsuf Ibn TSşhifîn. Lablah {Niebld) is a 
town in Spain. Manla Llşham is a vıllage in the dependencies 
of Lablah; it belonged to Ibn Hazm and he visited it from time to 
lime. 


424 IBN SiDAH 

The BSfiz Abu ’l-üasan ‘Alî Ibn Ismâ‘ll, surnamed Ibn Sidah; 
and a native of Murcia. was highly distinguished by his learning 
in philology and grammar, and by his acquirements in such por- 
tions of these Sciences as were preserved by oral transmission. On 
this matter he composed some works, one of which, ihe Muhkam 

• According to Mahler's calculation i 5 Rajib fell on Monday, 
26 October.—£«/. 
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(fixed), is very voluminous and contains Information on the various 
branches of pbilology. Another extentive \vork of his on thc 
lame subject is entiticd al-Mukhaşşiş (the sprcifier). Hc composcd 
also a commcntary, in six volumes, on the î^amâsah, entiticd 
/Tırâft , and a numbcrof other instructive treatises. Ibn 

Sidah wa8 a blind man, as his father also ; he made his first siu- 
dies in philology under his fathrr, who was well vcrsed in that 
Science, and he then rcceived lessons from Şa'Ul al-Baghdâdi 
(no. 252) and'Alı Ibn‘Umar al-Talamankf. The latter revcrts to 
this c rcumstancc in the follovving anecdote; "When I went to 
Murcia, the inhabitants requested nıe most carnestly to explain the 
Gharib al-Muşannaf^, on whicî’ I told them to look for a person 
to rcad the book to them, and that I would follow him in my own 
copy of it. On this, thcy brought me a blind man, called Ibn 
Sidah. who repeated its contenıs from the beginning to the end, 
and I was much struck at tfc excellcnce of his memory.” Ibn 
Sidah possessed considerable abilities as a poet. He died in Dcnia 
on Sunday evening, the 25th of thc latter Rabi', A.H. 458 (March, 
A.C. 1066*), at the age of about sixty years. 1 rcad on the cover 
of a copy of A/uAAranı a note writtcn by sorae learned nalive of 
Spain, in which it is said that Ibn Sidah was in good hcalth pre- 
viously to the morning praycr of the Friday (before his death), 
and that he continucd so tül thc hour of evening prayer, when he 
cntered the vvater-closet and came out with his tongue paralyzed, 
and unablc to utter a word ; hc remrined in that state tilJ the 
afternoon of the Sunday above mentioned, when he died. Some 
place his death in the ycar 448 (A.C. 1056), but the former date 
is more authcntic and is generally admittcd. Murcia is a city in 
the east of Spain. Jalamankl mcans belonging toTalamankah 
(Salamanca ?) which is a city in thc west of Spain. Denia is a city 
in the east of thc same country. 

j f hiı title means liber pulchri, which may perhaps tignify livre du bel 

, w • 

2 öâjji gh allfah noticcs lwo works beanng this ti(h; onc by Abu *Amr 
ıl-Şhaybsm (lee Ibn Khollikan). and the other by AbH 'Ubayd al.Qâsim 
Ibn Sallâm, a learned scholar whosc life will be fouad in this dictionary. 

* 26 March.— Ed. 
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425 ABU 'L-HASAN AL-HUŞRi 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Huşrî al-Fihri (a 
meınher of the tribe of Qurayşh), and a native of Qayrawân, was 
a poet of cclebrity, and, although afHicted wıth blindness, a teachcr 
of the Qur’â'i-readings. Ibn Bassam, the author of the Dha/cliirah. 
speaks of him in these terms : “He was a sea of eloqucnce the 
master of his art and the chief of the company (o/ poeis). He 
porcecded to Spain tosvards the middle of the fifıh century of the 
Hijrah, on the ruin of Qayrawân', the place of his abode. In 
those days polite literatüre was higbly encouraged and sedulously 
cultivated in our country . he was therefore caressad by the pro- 
vincial sovercigns, as tbe meadows are caressed by the zephyr; 
they were ali desirous of possessing him, as houses are desirous 
of posse>sing inhabitants ; although, as I have been informed, he 
was of disagreeable character, notorious for his evil tongue, and as 
keen for satire as a thirsty man for water. They give in, however, 
to his humoıır, and supportcd with patience the frequency of his 
caprices and the rarily of his affable moments^. Whcn those sove- 
reigns were deprived of theh possssslons {by Yûsuf Ibh Taşhifİn) 
he settied at Tanger, much reduced in circumstances and relapsed 
into {ılıe fornıer moroseness of) his character.” Abu ’l-Hasan, 
the subjcct of this anide was cousin by the mother’s side to Abü 
lshâq al-Hûşri {no. 15), the author of the Zcıhr al-Âdöb. Ibn 
Baskhuw51 makes mention of him in the ŞUat, and al-Humaydi 
says ıhat he was weU acquainted wiıh the readings of the Qur'ân 
and the mode by which each of them had been transmitıed down ; 
that he gave public lessons in gı/r’Ân-reading at Ceuta and ehe- 
where, and that he composed a Çasidah in two hundred and ninety 
verses, setting forth the points peculiıır to Nâfi‘’s System of Çur'ân- 
rcading. His collected poetical works are stili exıant, and one of 
his pieces is the widely diffused Qaşîdah which begins thus : 


t In A. H. 449 (A. C. 1057—8), Qayrawân fell into ıhe power of the 
nomadic Arabt who had lefi Upper Egypt a few yçars befoıc, S;e Abu ’l- 
Feda’ı Annah, year 422 ; and nıy eJition of Ibn Khaldün’s History of the 
Berbers, in Arabic, pagc 17. 

2 Literally : The intervals of his drought and the rarity of his rain. 
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“O night of the afflicted lover ! when will thy morning arrivc ? 
]s it deffered to the day ofjudgtnent. The friends who passed ıbe 
evcning in conversation are now asleep, but he, separated from 
his beloved, is kcpt awake by the visits of grief.'' 

This pocm is so well known tbat it is unnccessary to insert it; 
and a counterpart of it, in the same rhyme and measure, has been 
composed by my friend Najm al-Din Musâ al-Qamrâ>vii the 
jurisconsult, in which he says : 

“Bear to my beloved this message: ‘The friends of him 
whom thou hast reduced to sickness are weary of vısiting his 
couch, and those who envied thy captive lover now deplore his 
misery. Thy cruelty has left him only that brcath of life which 
each sigh raises from his breast. Hârût^ him^elf acknowledges 
that the power of magic is derived solely from ıhyeycs^.* When 
■thou shcathest thygiancesin thyeyelids, they inflict deadly wounds; 
what must they be when thou drawest them from theır scabbard> 1 
How often had thy cheek been smoothed to an expression of be- 
nignity, whilst thy eyebrow formed an arch above it. My heart 
acknowledged no othcr power but thine; why then** condemn it 
elernally to the flames of separation ?” 

The lines which follow are by al-Huşrî: 

“Whcn she offered me the cup of welcome on which her lips 
had impressed a seal of musk, I said to her : “Was this ruby li- 
quor cxtracted from thy checks ?’ ‘No’ she replicd ; ‘When was 
wine ever extracted from the rose ?' ’’ 


1 Farther notice will be taken of al-QaınrâwI towards the end of the article. 

2 See No. 286, note on Hirût. 

3 I the root of ıhc word is not to 'îc found in the dictionaries. 

The reading in the printed lext mtght bc supposed (o be ii'exacl, were it not 
conhrmed by the autograph. From its b'jing bere employed conjointly wiıh 
the verb *^1 it must have the signilîcation of to attribute the origin of a penan 
OT thing to . 

4 Read in the printed tcxt. 

* means that is ıısed in narrating weak traditions in «rhich the 

narraıor does not say‘he said or narraled on the other hand he sayı ‘it iı 
ralated on the authority of.— Ed. 
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At the time in which he residcd at Tanger, be sent his ser- 
vant-boy to al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd, the sovereign of Seville, 
vvhich City was callcd Himş (Emessa) by the people of that 
country; he then waited in fruitless expRctation of the boy’s 
return, and having becn informed that al-Mu‘tamid toolc no 
notice of him, he composed theıe lines : 

“Awake the drowsy carawin and reporach Fortune with her 
cruelty ! Himş is a paradise, and it said to my boy : 'Thou shall 
not return from this!' May God have merey on my boy ! he bas 
died of hunger in paradise !” 

İn the original Arabic the poet makes each of these verses end 
in a doubJe rhyme, although the rules of prosody by no means 
placed him under such a rcstrajnt. The foilowing relation vvas 
delivered by Tâj al-‘Ulâ Abü Zayd, surnamed al-Nassâbah {ıhe 
genealogist): ‘T was told by Abu ’l-Aşbagh Nubâtah Ibn al- 
Aşbagb Ibn Zayd Ibn Mu^ammad al-^âriıhi al-Andalusi that he 
heard his grandfathar Zayd Ibn Mu^ammad relate as follows: 
“Al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd, the sovereign of Seville, sent five 
hundred pieces of gold to Abu ’l-'Arab al-Zubayri with theorder to 
come to him, and employ the sum for his travelling expenses.” Abu 
'l-‘Arab vvas then in Sicily, his native country. His name werc Abu 
’l-‘Arab Muş'ab Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi ’I-Furât al-Qurayşhi (of 
the tribe of Qurayşh) al-Zubayri al-Şaqalli (native of Sicily), the 
poet. “He sent also a similar sum to Abu '1-Hasan al-Huşrî, who 
vvas then at Qayrawân. İn reply to his invitation, Abu ’l-'Arab 
vvrote him these verses : 

‘Wonder not at my head, how grief has turned it grey ; but 
vvonder that the pupils of my eyes are not turned grey (and blinded 
with weeping). The sea is in the power of the Christians (Rûm), 
and no ship can sail on it without danger, but the iand belongs 
to the Arabsi.” 

As for al-Huşri, he replied in these terms : 


i H« probably means to juslify bis non-compliance with al-Mu‘tamid*s 
wishes, by ınaking a pun on his ovın name, and giving him (o understand that 
the ‘Arab prefeıs rema'ning on urra firma. 
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‘You order mc to takc ship and cross the sea ; make tbat pro- 
posal to somc other, and bicssings be upon you I you are not a 
Noah to savc me in his ark, nor a Mcssiah with wlıom I may walk 
upon the waters.* 

"Some time arter, he went to Spain and sung the praises of 
al-Mu‘tamid and other princes.” He died at Tanger, A.H. 488 
(A.C. 1095). The birth of al-Qamrâwî (/nc person incidentally 
mentior.ed in this article) may be placed, by approximation, A.H. 
591 (A.C. il94-5); he died towards the end of the month of 
Şafar. A. H. 651 (April; A. C. 1253), on his return from 
Yaman, at a place called Râs al-Dawâ’ir, situated betwecn 
‘Aydhâb and Sawâkin, on the coast of the sea of ‘Ay^âb (the Red 
Sea). Qamarâwi mcans belonging to Qamrâ, which is a landed 
estate in the provınce of Sarkhad. in Syria, Of Ifuşri we have 
already spokcn (no. 15). (Tanger is a town in the West 

Country (al-Gharb) at two days’ journey from Sıbtah (Ceuta), an- 
oıher town in the same region. Abu ’l-‘Arab al-Zubayri was 
born in Sicily, A.H. 423 (A C. 1032); on its conquest by the 
(Norman) Christians (Rûm) in A H. 464 (A C. 1072), he emigrated 
to Spain and sought the protection of aI*Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd. 
“I have been înformed. ’ says Ibn al-ŞayrafI* “That he wa8 stili 
alive, in Spain, in A.H, 507 (A.C. 1113-4).” 


426 IBN KHARÜF 

Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali al-Hadramî, a native of Seville, in Spain, 
and generally known by the name of Ibn Kbaraf, pos.^essed hıgh 
abilities as a grammarian. The works which he composcd on 
tlıis subject afford testimony of his great talents and extcnsivc 
Information ; such are his excellent commentary on Sibavayh’s 
Kiıâh and his able elucidation of Abu '1-Qâsim al-Zajjâji’s Irca- 

1 The hafif Abu ’1-Qâiinı ‘Alî Ibn Munjib Ibn SulaymSn al-Şayrafî 
was a native of Egypı. and composcd a history of ıhc \Vaziri, frcqueDlly ciıed 
by Ibn Khallikân. He musc have vvritten iater than A. H. 507, tince be 
mentiont in his work that Abu 'l-‘Arab was ttili alive in that year. 
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tise, the Jurnal^. The master under whonı he completed his 
studies was a native oF Spain, surnamed al-Khidabbz İbn Tâhir. 
He died at Seville, A.H. 610 (A.C. 1213-4); some say A.H. 609. 
J^adranû means native of Hadramawt. He must not be con- 
founded with another ibn Kharaf, who was a poet, and addressed 
an cpistle to Bahâ al-Dîn ibn ShadcJâd, in which he alludes to the 
resemblancc of the namos. This epistle will be noticed in the 
life of the İbn Shaddâd. 


427 AL-RABA‘I THE GRAM M ARI AN 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isâ İbn al-Faraj İbn Şâlih al-Raba‘î. al- 
Baghılâdi, a native of Şhirâz, but setıUd at Baghdâd, and a gram- 
marian of the fiıst rank by his peıfect knowlcdge of the scierce is 
auıhor of a good coınnıentary on Abû ‘Ali 'l-Fârisi’s 'Idâft 
[no 155). He studied at Baghdâd under al-Sirâfi (wo. 154). and then 
procceded to Şhirâz, where he passcd twenty years under the tuiıion 
of Abû ‘Ali ’l-Fârisi, after which he returned to the former ciiy. 
Aba‘Ali önce said : “Teli ‘Ali al-BagJıd.âdi that, if he were to 
travel from the East to the Wesı, he would not meei with an abler 
grammarian titan himself.” He observed also, whcn his pupil 
was quitıing him, ıhat there did not remain a single point 
on which he would necd to ask information. Al Raba'i com- 
posed a number of würks on graınınar one of which 
was a commentary on al-Jarm'i’s Abrui^ment (no. 223). The 
number of pupils \vho profited by his lesscns \\as very great. 
ibn al-Anbâri mentioiıs him in ıhe Tahaqât al-Vdahâ. He was 
born, A.H. 328 (A C. 939-40), and he died at Baghdâd on the eve 
of Saturday. the 20ıh of Muh.ırram, AH. 420 (February, A.C. 
1029) * Raba'i me.ıns detcended/ram Rabi'âh, but I do not know 
whether il be Rabi'âh. the son of Nizâr.^ who was his ancester, 
or some other pcrson of tiıe name ; for there were mat y Rabi'ahs 
whose desccndants ali bore the surname of Raba'i. 

J See No. .S42. 

2 The aulopraph has 1 ıhis word signil'ıcs stout, ahlc bodied. 

3 See Eichhorn's Monumenta, tab. 1. 

* 8 Febrıınry.— Ed. 
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428 AL-FAŞlUl 

The grammarian Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali İbn Abi Zayd Muhammad 
Ibo ‘Ali al-Istirâbâdi, betler known by the appellalion of al-Faşihî, 
studied grammar with »ucb success under ‘Abd al-Qâhir al-Jurjâııi, 
the author of the Lesser Jurnal^, that he became the most learned 
man of the age in that Science. Having proceeded to Baghdâd, 
he settied there and taught grammar, for some time, in ıhe NU 
fâmiyah College. He transcribed a great number of books on 
general literatüre, and was a most correct copyist. Amongst the 
numerous pupils who pursued the studics under him was Malik al- 
Nuhât Ibn Şâfi (no. J60) and some traditional Information was 
delivered on his authority by the ffc/iz al-Silafi (no. 43). ‘ T was 

sitting with him at Ba^dâd.” says this höji?, “and I questioned 
him on some points of grammar, to which he replied by citing the 
follovving verses which »ere composed by a grammarian 

“Know that grammar is a disastrous study, and drives pros- 
perity out of doors. Better than grammar and its professors is a 
slice of bread seasoned with olive oil.” 

Al-Faşihi died at Baghdâd on Wednesday, the 13th of Dh u ’l- 
Hijjah, A.H. 516 (February, A.C. 1123.)* He may have received 
the surname of fasihi because (he made a particular study) of 
Tha'lab’s work, ıhe Fasihi (no. 42). but of this I have no certainty. 
Istirâbâdi mcans beloııging to fstirâbâd, a village in the province 
of Mâzandarân, situated bctween Sâriyah and Jurjân. 


429 IBN AL-‘AŞŞÂR 

The philologcr Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alı Ibn Abi ’l-Husayn ‘Abd 
al-Rahim İbn al-Hasan İbn 'Abd al-Malik Ibn İbrahim al-Sulami 
(a niemher of the tribe of Sulayın), surnamed Muha dhdh ab al-Din, 
and generally known by the name of Ibn al-‘Aşşârt (son of the 

1 Al-Jııriâni compeıed aho a celebrated grammar the Jurnal. He died 
A.H. 474 (A.C. 1078-9) or 474 ; not in 461 (1068-9). The Greater yuma! waı 
composed by Abu 'l-Qasim al-Znjjaji; No. 342. 

* According lo Mahlcr's calculation 13 i'h u ’I-Hijjah fell on Monday. 
12 February. -Ed. 

t Cairo ediıion gives aI-Qa.şaâr (hleacher) in the body and supports auto» 
graph reading i ı the margin.— Ed. 
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oil-press tvari), was a native of Baghdâd by birth and by residence, 
but his family bclonged to t he town of al-Raqqah (in Meso- 
potanıia). He held a high rcputation as an accomplished scholar, 
and hc posscsscd (by heart) some of thc rarcst (pieces of ancient 
Arnbic literatüre). His masterJ- in that science werc the Şharif 
Abu ’l-Sa'Sdât Ibn al-Shaiari and Abû Manşar aI'Jawâliqii under 
whose tuition he obtaincd great proficiency. He then gave lessonı 
for some time, after which hc went to Egypt, wherc he met Abu 
Muhammad Ibn Bari (no. 328) and al-Muwa(Taq (Yûsuf) Ibn al- 
Khallil, the seeretary of State?-. He knew by heart and understood 
perfectly tlıe poems of al-Mutanabbi, and hc cxpl.ained them to 
numcrous pupils in 'Irâq, Syria, and Egypt. A gteat quantity of 
books, ireating of plıilology or containing poems by the Arabs of 
the desert, vvas transeribed by him, but faults are occasionally 
observable in these copics; nolwithstanding ali his çare and atten- 
tion. It is said tliat his genious was not of the brighlest order, 
and that he cvinced less talent as a grammarian than as a phi- 
lologer. The siyle of penmanship vvas rcmarkable for elegance, 
and [books in) his handvvriting ure in great rcquest and bcar high 
prices. He vvas a curious collector of reccıpts and other seraps of 
information, and it vvas his custom to vvrite them dovvn in his 
borvks. l met vviıh a number of persons who savv him and studied 
under him. He vvas born A.H. 508 (A.C. 1114-5), and he dicd at 
Baglıdâd, A.H. 576, on Sunday, the 3rd of Muharram (May, 
A.C. 1180)*, just as the afternoon prayer vvas ended. The next 
day. he vvas interred in the Şiıünizî cemetery, closc to his falher’s 
grave. 


430 SHUMAYM AL-HILLi 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali İbn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Anlar İbn Thâbit al- 
HiHİ [native of Hillah /ı ‘Irüq), surnamed Muhadh^ab al-Din, 
and gcnerally known by thc appellation of Şhumaym, vvas an 

1 See No. 344, nolc 

2 His life is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

• 31 May.—fd. 


a 
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etninent scholar, deeply vcrscd in grcimmar, philology, and the 
poems of thc desert Arabs ; hc composcd also in verse with great 
elegance. His first studies vvere at Baghdâd under İbn al-Khashshâb 
(no. 325) and other eminent seholars of thal period ; he then visit- 
cd Diyar Bakr and Syria, celebrating in his poems thc praises of 
the great and obtaining gifts from them in return. Hc finally 
letıled at Mosul. A number of works were written by him, and 
he drew up,^ out of his own poeıry, a book in len seetions, which 
he named the Hamâsah, in imitation of Abu Tammâm’s compila- 
tion bearing thc same title. He was possessed of great talents, but 
he had an evil tongue and was continually attacking the eharaeter 
of olhers, wiıhout acknowledging or respecling merit where it really 
existed. Abu ’I-Barakât Ibn al-Mustawn has given him a place 
in his History of Arbela, and commences his notice with a serics 
of aneedotes respeeting him, and which would imply that hc had 
but littie religion, that hc negleeted the preserib d prayers, impugn- 
td the sacred Qur'ân and laughed at the public. He gives also 
somc fragments of his poetry, which certainly betray, a malignant 
disposition. “He was önce asked,” says Ibn al-Mus!awfi, ‘Vhy 
he had obtained the surnamc of ShuınaymK and hc returned this 
answer : ‘At one time I used to cat every day a quantity of clay2, 
and, when I passed it, I would examine if it had any odour, but 
could pcrceivc none. It was for this reason I received the name of 
Shumaym.’ “He died at Mosul on the eve of VVednesday, the 28th 
ofthelatter Rabi‘, A. H. 601 (Dccembcr, A. C. 1204)*, and was 
interred in the cemetery which is called after al-Mu‘âfa İbn ‘Inırânî. 
The word .şhui'aym is derivcd from the root of Şhamnt (to smell). 


431 ‘ALAM AL-D:N AL-SAKHAWI 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali İbn Mubammad İbn ‘Abd al-Şamad İbn 
‘Abd al-Ahad Ibn al-Ghaiib al-Hamdâni a member of the tribe of 

1 This word seems to signify litıle smtlltr. 

2 Read in thc prinied lext. 

3 See No. 1II, note on al-MuTıfâ. 

* 22 December.— 
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Hamdan) al-Sakhâwi. surnamcd ‘Alam al-Din (beacon of religion), 
wa» a native of Egypt, a teachcr of the Qur'ân-readirıgs. and a 
grammarıan. He studied at Çairo under the Shavkh Abn Muham- 
mad aI-Qâsım al-Şhâtibi {whose Uf e wUl befound fart her on), and 
he acquired under his tuition a sound knowledge of the Qur'âıt~ 
readings, grammar, and philology; anothcr of his masters thcrc, 
■was Abu ’1-Jawd Ghiyâth Ibn Fâris Ibn Makkî>, a teacher of these 
readings. At Alexandria he took lessons from al-Silafi {no. 43) 
and Ibn 'Awf {no 389, noie), and at Old Cairo from al-Başîri^ and 
Ibn Yâsinî. He then proceeded to Damascus, where he surpassed 
ali the learned men who cultivated the sc ences which were the 
subject of his own studies ; and, with the rapid progress of his 
reputation, he acquired a most exa1ted place in public opinion. 
He composed a commcntary, in r>ur volumes, on al-Zamkhsharî*8 
and another on the Shâtibiyan Qaşidah, which poem he 
had studied under the author**. He left also some sermons Khut- 
bâhs and porms. The highest respect was shown to him during 
his life, and when 1 was at Damascus, I saw the people crowding 
round him in the great mosque, for the purpose of reading the 
Qur’ân under his tuition, and they had to vvait a considerable time 
tili their turn came. I more than önce saw him riding up to the 


1 Abu ’1-Jawd Ghiyâth Ibn Fâris Bİ-LakhmT al-Mundhirl (a member of the 
tribe of Lnhhm and deıcented from the royal family of the Mundhirites), was a 
native of Egypt, an cminent teacher of the Qur'ön-readings, a calculator of 
inheritance shares, and a grammarian. He died A. H. 605 (A. C. 1208-9). 
(Busn al-Mahâdharah). 

2 The life of al-Büşiri is given by Ibn KhalliVân. 

3 The imâm Abu *1-Hasan‘Alî Ibn‘Abd Allah Ibn Yasin, a member of the 
tribe of Kinânah, a native of ‘Asgalon and an inhabitant of Egypt, was 
celcbrated as a master of Ihs Qur'an-readiııgs and as a grammarian. He studied 
the readings under Abu ’l-Jatvd GhiyâUa (see note abovc), and grammer under 
Ibn Bari <No.'i28). It vvas in the mosgue calL'd the Jârr.i' al-‘Atîg at Old 
Cairo, thai Ibn YâMn gave his lessons. He died in the month of Dhu ’l- 
Qâ‘dah, A. H. 636 (iune, A. C. 1239). {Husn üfMuhdd}.irah). 

4 The Sha’lbiyah is a poem in which thedifferent systemı of Qur'an-reading 
are ıct forth. The life of ıhe author, al-Qâsim Ibn Firruh, is given by Ibn 
Kballikân. 
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Mounlain of the Saints (yafta/o/-Şö//Aı>rrj').* accompained by two 
or three persons ali reading their lessons to him at the sanne time, 
and each in a diffcrent part of the book, vvhilst he made his ob- 
servations first to otıe and then to anoıher. He continued in the 
assiduous discharge of his duty to the last, and he died on the eve 
of Sunday, the I2th of the latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 643 (November, 
A. C. 1245),*; he had then passed his ninetieth year. When his 
dcatlı drew near, he recited these verses, composed by himself: 

“They said that on to-morrow I should arrive at the grounds 
reserved by the tribe^; that the caravan would stop at their 
place of dwclling; and that ali who obeyed them woııld receive a 
welcome to rejoice them. I replied : 'I am culpable towards them ; 
what pretext can I dare to meet them T Thcy answercd : ‘Is it not 
their nature to sbow forgiveness, and especially to those who 
placed in them their hope ?’ ” 

I have since dlscovered that he was born A.H. 558 (A. C. 
1163), at Salthâ. Sakhâ\\î mc&ns belotıging to Sakhâ, which is a 
village in Gharbiyah, a province of Egypt, Snkhawi would be 
regular form, but ali agree in employing the word SakJıâwî. 


432 İBN AL-BAWWAB THE KATIB 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali İbn Hilâl, generally knovvn by the appella- 
tion of İbn Bawwâb, was a celebrated Kâtib, possessing a skill in 
penmanship to wh:ch no person everattained in ancient or modern 
times. It was Aba ‘AIl ibn Muqlah who first took the present 
System (o/ written ckaracters) from the (siyle of) writing employed 
by the people of Küfah, and brought it out under its aetual form. 
He had therefore the merit of priority, and it may be added that 


1 This mountaîn, which is also called Jahal ol-Şalih\yııh, lics two miles 
rorth of Damascus. It is about one thousand Englisb fect above ıhc level 
of'.hc City. 

2 See No. 55, nole on tiima. 

* 5 November.— Eel. 
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hil handwriting was vcry elcgant; but to Ibn al-Bawwâb pertains 
the honour of renderiug the character more regular and simplc, 
and of clothing it in grace and beauty*. [But it is said that the 
author of the writtcn character {called) a!-Mansüb^* was not Aba 
‘Alî, but his brothcr Abû ‘Abd Allah al-Hasan, of whom mention 
is made in the life of Aba ‘Alî; it will be found thosc of the 
persons who$e names were Muhammad. When Abû ‘Ubayd al- 
Bakrîî. the native of Spain and the author of the works (which ant 
so well known), cast his eyes on the handwriting of Ibn Muqlah, 
he reciıed this line ; 

“When a man feeds his eyes (muglah), with the sight of Ibn 
Muqlah’s handvvriting, ali the members of his body vvould like to 
be eyes.”] 

Iı is agreed by ali that Abu ’l-Hasan (Ibn al-Bawwâb) stood 
apart (in his superiority) ; it is his system which is yet followed*, 
but nonc havc ever reached cr pretended to reach his pitch of 
excellence, and yet there are people in the worId who lay daim to 
(talents) which thcy do not possess. Wc may add, that for a 
person to maintain such a pretension is a thing which vvenever saw 
nor heard of; ali agree that he surpassed competition and that he 
never had a rival. He was called also Ibn al-Sitrî (the son of the 
curtain-man), bccause his father waı a ban'tvâb (porter or uşhet), 
whose duty it is to stay the curtain (sitr) which is drawn across 
the door-way (of the hail of audience). [His master in writing vvaı 
İbn Asad the celebrated kâtib, whose names are Abû 'Abd Allâh 


1 Throughout this arlicle I shall indicate the author's lalnr additions by 
placing betvveen erotehets. 

2 Some observalions on the character called al-Khatt at-Mansûb will be 
fonnd subjoined to the notice on al-Mubârak Ibn al-Mcbârak. This noıice 
from one of the notes which accompany the life of Abu'l-Fadâ'il 'Ali Ibn 
al-'Amidt. 

3 See No. 129, note on al-Bakri. 

4 Lilerally ; ît is one his loom they weave. 

• The word is not used as a proper noun but in iti literal sense ‘aseribed 
to’, and the semence should run ; The person to whom ıhc fashioning of the 
writteD characters is aseribed was not Abû ‘Alî.— Ed. 
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Muhammad Ibn Asad İbn ‘Alî Ibn Sa'îd aI-Qâri [the Qur'ân-reader) 
al-KStib {the penmari) al-Bazzâz [the linen-merchant) al-Ba^îhdâdi 
{nativc of Baghdâd). The traditional informatioa which he possesscd 
was receivcd by him from the lips of Abû *3akr Abmad Ibn Sulay- 
mân al-Najjâdi, ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Zubayr al-Kûfi. Ja'far 
al-jO^uldî, ‘Abd al-Mâlik İbn al-Hasan al-Saqati, and others of the 
same standing; he was him self considcrcd as a trustworihy 
(Sransmiiter of such Information). Muhammad İbn Asad died on 
Sunday, the 2nd of Muharram, A. H. 410 (May, A. C. 1019),* 
and was intcrred in the ^ünîzi Cemctcry.) İbn al-Bawwab died 
at Baghdâd on Thursday, the second of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 
423 (April. A. C. 1032)t; some say, A. H. 413. He was interred 
near the grave of Al'mad Ibn al-Hanbal. The two verses which 
foIlow were recited lo me by one of our learned men, and he in- 
formed me at the lame time they wcrc composed as an elegy on 
Ibn al-Bawwab's deaıh : 

“Thy loss was fcit by the writers of former times, and each 
successive day justifîes their grief. The ink-botıles are therefore 
black with sorrow, and the pens are rent through afflietion.” 

The idea contained in these verses is very fine. Whcn I wa* 
at Alcppo, a jurisconsult asked me the meaning of the foIlowing 


1 Abü Bakr Ahmad Ibn Sulaymân, surnamed al-Najjâd, was an eminent 
doctor of the 5ect of Ibn Hanbal and a nativc of Ba hdâd. He studied under 
a great number of masters dislingurshed for their learning. and then opened 
two classes in the Mosgue of al Manaür, in one of which he gavc his opinions 
on points of lav» , and in the other he made dictaıions (No. 370, note). 
The» classes were held on Fridavı, before the hour of prayer. Ho 
composed a grett vvork on the Sunan or written colleetions of the Traditıons, 
and anoıher in which he discussed and defended the docırines peculiar to his 
sect U lîS” . He fasted during the whole course of the ytar, and at 

nighl he eat a single cake. a small morsel, of which he put aside: every 
Friday, he took no other food than seven of tbese morsels. His birth İs placed 
in A. H. 253 (A. C. 867), and his death in the moolh of L)h u ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 
347 (February—March A. C. 959). Al-Dhahabi’s (7VJriW» al Ulâm). 

* 10 May—Ed. 

t The second of the first Jumadü A. H. 423 fell on Sunday, 16 April and 
the lame date in A. H. 413 fell on Thur"4.ay,2 August A. C. 1022.— Ed. 
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verse, vvhich is contained in a poem composed by a modern, 
whcrein he describeı a letter : 

“’Twas a letter like a meadow enamelled withflowers; its 
lines werc traced by the hand of Ibn Hilâl, and its contents takcn 
from the lips of Ibn Hilâl.” 

I answcred him that the poet's meaning was, that its writing 
equalled in beauly the penmanship of Ibn aI-Bawwab, and that in 
elegance of style it resembled the epistles of al-Şâbi. We have 
already mentioned (no. 14) that the latter was an Ibn Hilâl (son of 
Hilal). I then asked the jurisconsult what was rest of the piece, 
and he repeated it to me, as rollows : 

“VVhen I received thy letter adorned with the jewels of lawful 
magic that of style— it seemed to me, like a mansion peopled with 
every excellence, and I contemplated it {vvith sadness) as I would a 
dwelling where my friends resided no longcr. Tears trickled_ from 
my eyes; I imprcssed repeated kisses on the paper, and ask¬ 
ed of the characters tracked upon it an answer to my hopesi. 
I pondered över it^ tili I thought its words werc the stars of night, 
or strings of pearis. 'Twas a letter like a meadow enamelled 
with flowers ; its lines were traced by the hand of Ibn Hilâl, and 
its contents taken from the lips of Ibn Hilâl.” 

Relative to the art of writing, {it is said) that Ismâ îl (the 
patriarch) was the flrst who wrote in Arabic ; but what the İcarned 
hold to be the truth is, that Murâmir Ibn Marwah, a native of al- 
Anbâr. was the iîrst who did so. It is said that he belonged to 
the tribe of Murrah3 And from al-Anbâr the art of wriıing 
spread through the people. Al-Aşmâ‘i States that it was related 
of the tribe of Qura)şh that. on being asked whence they had 
received the art of writing, they aDSwered : from Hirah. The 
same question, says he, was then addressed to the inhabitants of 


1 Literally : “I asked of its Iraces t*) aossver my question" an expressicn 
whicb. in Arabic, iı just as appllcable to a letter as to a deserted dwelling. See 
Introduction to Vol. I. 

2 Literally : 1 hovered round it. 

3 See Eichhorn’s Monumenta ffist. Arab, lab. lil. 
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yirah, and they replied : from al-Anbâr. [It is related by Ibn al- 
Kalbi and al-Haytham Ibn 'Adil thnt the person who introduced 
the art of writing from Hirah to Hijâz was Harb (hc son of 
‘Umayyah, the son of ‘Abd Şhams, the son of ’Abd al-Vfanâf 
of the tribe of Qurayşh. He had visited Hîrah and bronght 
back with him this art to Makkah. The two hâfiz ]\xsX. mentioned 
relate also that Aba Sufyân, the son of Harb, was asked from 
whom his faiher had learned the art of vvriting, and he answered : 
“From Aslam Ibn Sidrah,"’ and hc (Harb) stated that he had ad- 
dressed the same qi]estion to Aslam, and that he replied ; “From 
its inventor, Murâmir Ibn Murrah”. It hence appears that this 
(art of Arabic) writing came into existence at but a very short time 
before Islamism. (The tribe of) IJimyar had a şort of writing 
called al-Musnad. the letters of which were separated, not joined 
togethcr2 they prevented the common people from learning it, 
and none dared to employ it vvithout thcir permission Then 
came the religion of Islamism, and there was not, in all 
Yaman, a person who could not read nor write. The systems of 
vvriting among the nations of the east and wfst amuunt to 
twelve ; the Arabic, the Himyarite, the lonian (or Greek), the Per- 
sian, the Syrian, the Hebrew, the Roman, the Coptic. the Berber, 
the Andalusian^, the Indian, and the Chinese. Of these five are 
extinct, their usage having ceased, and the persons who knevv them 
being no longer in cxistence; the Himyarite, namely, and the lonian, 
and the Coptic, and the Berber'*', and the Andalusian. Three stili 
exist in the countries where they are employed, but no one in the 
land of Islamism is aquainted with theın ; these are the Roman, the 
Indian and the Chinese ; the remaining four, namely the Arabic, 
the Fersian: t te Syrian, and the Hebrew, are employed in Islamic 
countries.] 

1 The lives of these tvvo Ad/î? are given by Ibn ^allikân. 

2 In this important pasiage the autograph manuscript concurs with the 
phnted text. 

3 Probably ıhe Celiberian. 

4 Rîad in the p.'inıed text. 
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433 SHAYKH AL-ISLAM AL-HAKKArI 

Abu ’l-Hasan 'Alî Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yûsuf Ibn Ja'faribn ‘Arafah 
al-Hakkârî, surnamed Şhaykh al-Islâm (the shavkh of Islâmism), 
drew his desccnt from ‘Uıbah the son of Abü Sufyân Şakhr Ibn 
Çarb Ibn Umayyah. He wa* a man of great virtuc and had travcH- 
ed through many countrics for the purpose of gathering Traditions 
from the lips of şhaykhs and other learncd men. Having rcturncd 
to his native place. he renounced the world and gained (by his 
character) the rcspect and confidence of the people. In one of his 
journeys he saw Abu M-‘Alâ al-Ma arrî and took lessons from him. 
When thcy separated, he was asked by one of his companions 
what he thought of that poet's conduct and religious belief; 
to which he replied that Abu ’l-‘Alâ was a Müslim.^ I have 
becn informed that a man in high rank said to al-Hakkârî; “Are 
you Shavkh al-TsIâm ?” and that he replied : "No, but I am a 
shavkh in Islâmism”. A number of his sons and grandchildren 
were jurisconsults or amirs, and rose to high favour in the 
service of diff.rent princes. He was born A.H. 409 (A.C. 1018-9), 
and he died on the İst of Muharram, A. H. 486 (Fehruary, A.C. 
1093*). Hakkâri means belonging to Kurdişh tribe of Hakkâr, 
which possesses numerous fortresses, castics, and villagcs in the 
country to the cast of Moşul. 


434 ALI AL-HARAWl AL-SA’IH 

The celebrated traveller^ Abu *i-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Abi Bakr ‘Alî, 
surnamed al-Harawi because his family belonged to Herât, was born 
at Moşul and scttied at length at Aleppo. He visited numerous 
regions, made frequent pilgrimagesî and covered the face of the 
earth wi:h his peregrinations. Thcrc was neither sea nor land. 


1 See No. 46, note on Abu ’l-'Alâ’s Qur'ân. 

2 The word here reodered by irareller is Ştt'lh, v/hich signifîeı a rambler, 
a wanderer. 

3 Thcıe pilgrimages were made to tombı of saiots and other boly places, 

• 1 February.— Ed. 
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plain nor mountain, to which access could be obtained, which he 
had not seen ; and in every place to which he went, he wrote his 
name upon the walls, as I myself have observcd in ali the cities 
which I visited, and their number is certainly very great. To 
this he was indebtcd for his reputation, and his name as a traveller 
became proverbial. I saw two verses composed by onc of our 
contcmporaries, Ja'far Ibn Şhams al-Khilâfah (no. 135), on a per- 
tinacious wriıer of begging-poems, and containing an allusion to 
the circumstance just mentioned ; they ran as follows : 

“These lying sheets are in the house of every man, and though 
the rhyme may differ, the meaning is always the same. The earıh, 
both hili and plain, is filled with them, as witb the scribbl'ngs of 
thcvagabond al-Harawi.’' 

Al-Hasan waı not, however, devoid of talent; and, by the 
sicili which he possessed ın natural magic>, he obtained the favour 
of the lord of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Zâhir, the son of the Sultân 
Şalâh al-Din. That prince lodged him in his palace, and having 
conceivcd a great regard for him, he fouuded a College outside 
Aleppo and placed it under the direetion of his favourite. This 
establishment now eneloses a mausoleum ereeted över the grave 
ofal-Harawî. It contains a number of rooms filled with books, 
and an appropriate inseription has been placed by him on the door 
ofeach. I remarked that he had even written the following ins¬ 
eription on the door of the water-closet; Bayt al-Mâl fi Bayt il- 
Mâ',^ I saw also in the mausoleum a branch of a tree hung at the 
head of his tomb; this branch or rod had naturally assumed the 
formofahoop, [the ends being completdy united) >4ithout the 
assistance of human art; it is a very curious object, and is said to 
have been discovered by him in one of his journeys. His last in- 
junetions were that it should be suspended in that place to excite 
the astonishment of speetators. He composed the follovving 
vvorks: Kitâb al-Işhârât fi Ma'rifat-al-Ziyarüt (indications to make 
known the places of pilgrimage) j Kitâb al-Khutab al-Harwiya]ı 

1 By natural magic, or sîmyâ as the Arabs cali it, i* meant legerdemain and 
pbantasmagoria. 

2 Literally : The public treaıury in the waier-closet. I acknowledge my in- 
ability to diıcover the wit of this inseription. 
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(Jbook of Khutbahs. or sermons, by al-Haraw!), ete. I saw two verse» 
inseribed in a fair hand on the waH of the room in the college 
where he gave his lessons ; *hey appear to have been written by 
some well-educated person, who had stopped there on his way 
to Egypt, and their merit induces me to insert them here : 

“May the merey of Göd be shown to him who ofTers up a 
prayer for ıhc welfare of people who stopped here, on their way 
to Egypt. When they halted at Ihis place, their cheeks wcre pale 
(yvith fatigue) but when the hour of departure drcw near, they 
were red with vveeping.” 

Al-Harawl died in the above-mentioned college between the 
lOth and the 20th of the month of Ramadan, A.H. 611 (January, 
A.C. 1215).* He was buried in the mausoleum of which we have 
spoken, Harawi means belonging to Herât, vvhich is one of the 
four capitals of ^liurâsân ; the others are Naysâpür, Balkh. and 
Marw. This extensive kingdom contains a number of other great 
cities, but none of them cqual to these. Herât was buılt by 
Alcxender M-Qarnayn on his expedition to the East.* 


435 ‘IZZ AL-DiN iBN AL-ATHIR AL-JAZArT 

Abu ’hÇasan ‘Ali İbn Abu *1-Karam Muhammad Ibn Mu- 
ttammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Karlm I.bn ‘Abd al-Wâhid al-Shavbâni (a 
member of the tribe of Şhaybân), generally known by the appella- 
tion of Ibn al-Athîr al-Jazari and surnamed ‘Izz al-Din (majesty of 
religion), wa5 born at al-Jazirah, and his first years were spent in 
that place. Having accompanied his two brothers. and Jıis father 
to Muşul, he took lessons in that city from the khıflb Abu ’I-Fadi 
‘Abd Allah İbn Ahmad al*Tûst (a native of Tüs) and from other 
eminent masters of that epoch. He went to Baghdâd repeatedly, 
cilher as a pilgrim (to Makkah) or as an envoy from the governor 

1 Herit appear» to be the Aria of the Greeks. Aiexander the Great 
founded a city there, which wa» called AIexandria after him. 

• 13 aad 23 January.—£</. 
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ofMoşul; and, during these visits, he received lessons a from Abu 
’I-Qâsim Ya'işh Ibn Şadaqah ıhc ShafiMte doctor, Abü Ahmad ‘Abd 
al-Wahhâb Ibn *AI1 the Şüfî, and other learned men. Having then 
procecded to Syria and Jerusalem, he pursued his studies under 
diffcrcnt mastcrs. after which he returncd to Mosul, where he con> 
fined himsclf vviıhin doors, and devoted ali his momentsao study 
and to the composition of his works. His house then became a 
cemre of union for the learned men of the tity and for strangers. 
His knowJcdge of the Traditions and his acquaintancc with Ihat 
Science in iıs various branches placed him in the flrst rank, and his 
learning as an historian of the ancients and modcrns was not less 
extensive; he was perfeclly familiur wiıh the genealogy of the 
Arabs, ıhcir adventures, ccmbats, and history ; whilst his great 
work, the Kâmil, or compleıe,■ embta.cing the history of the world 
from the earliest period of the year 628 of the Hijrah, merits its 
reputation as one of the best productions of the kind. Ke compos- 
ed also an abridgment, in three volumes, of Abu Sa‘d ['Abd al- 
Karim] al-Sam'âni’s Ansâh^ in which he points out the errors of 
that aulhor and repairs his ommissions. İt is an extremcly useful 
book and is now very common: but the original W(irk, forming 
eight volumes, is so extremely rare that I never saw it but önce, 
and that was at Alleppo ; it has never reached Egypt, where its 
contcnts are only known by the abridgment. Another of Ibn al- 
Athlr’s works is the Akhbâr al~Şahâbah {'listory of the most eminent 
among the Companions of Muhammud), in six volumes. On my 
arrival at Aleppo, towards the close of the year 626 (November, 
A C. 1229), Ibn al-AUjir was receiving the kindest attention and 
every mark of estcem and honour from the l aNvaşhi (eunuch) Shihâb 
al-Din Tughril, the atabek or guardian, of the prince of Aleppo, al- 
Malik al-‘Aziz the son of al-Malik al-Zâhir, and was living with him 
as a guest I then met him frequcntly, and found him to be a man 
of the highest accomplishments and the most exccllent quaiities, but 
extrcmely modest. I was his constant visitor, and, as a close 
intimacy had subsisted between him and my lamented father, he 
received me with the utmost regard and kindness. He afterwards 


1 See, no., 370. 
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made a journey to Damascus, A.H. 627 (A.C. 1229-30), and on his 
return to Aleppo in the rollowing year, I continued to cultivate his 
society with unceasing assiduity, but, after a short stay, he remov- 
ed to Moşul. Ibn al-Athİr was born on the 4th of the fîrst Jumâdâ, 
A.H. 555 (May. A.C. 1160),* at Jazirah Ibn‘Umar, the native 
place of his family; and he died at Moşul, in the monıh of 
Şha'bSn, A.H. 630 (May-June, A.C. 1233). I shall take occasion 
to speak again of his brothers Majd al-Dîu al-Mubârak and Diyâ 
al-Din Naşr Allah. The Jazirah, or isle above-mentioned, is 
generally considered to be the same which is called Jazirat Ibni 
'Umar {the isle of the son of‘Umar), hail do noK know who this 
Ibn ‘Umar was ; some, it is true, say that it was so called afıer 
Yasuf Ibn ‘Umar al-Thaqafi. the Amir of the t>vo ‘Irâqs. I have 
since discovered the true reason, namely, this town was built by 
*Abd 'al-‘Aziz Ibn ‘Umar, a native of Barqa‘id in the province of 
Moşul, and therefore called after him. In some historical works 
I find it named Jazirat Ibnay ‘ Umar Aws wa Kâmil {the isiand of 
the two Sons of‘Umar, Aws and Kâmil), but who these wcre I 
know not. I have since read in Ibn al-Mustawfı’s History {of 
Arbeia), where he gives the life of al-Mubârak, the brother of this 
Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Athir, that he belonged to the isiand of 
Aws and Kâmil, the sons of ‘Umar (Ibnay ‘Umar) Ibn Aws al- 
Tag^libîı, 


436 A1-‘AKAWWAK 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn Jabalah Ibn Müslim Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rabmân, generally known by the appellation of al-‘Akawwak, was 
a poet of eminent abilitics. Al-Jâhiz^ declares that, for reciting 
poetry {extempore), he was the admirable of God’s ereatures, 
and that he never saw his equal among the Arabs of the desert or 

1 Rcad in the printed tcxt. 

a Tb* life of al-Jahiş i« given in thiı H«rk. 
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tbose of the towns. He belonged to the class of mawlâs, and was 
borr. blind ; bis coır)]exion was black and bis ekin spotted with 
leproiy. A wcll known piece of bis is tbat wbich follows : 

“For her who came in disguise to see me, and whom every 
object filled with apprehension, I would sacrifice my fatber’s life. 
But tbat visitor was betrayed by her beauty; bow could the night 
conceal tbe {refutgence of such a) rising moon ? Shc awaited tbe 
moment whcn the spies forgot their duıy; shc watched the 
people at their evening conversations, tili they yielded to sleep; 
and then she faced every danger to visit me ; but no sooner had 
she ofTered the salutation of meeting, than she bid me farewell.” 

He composcd a number of splcndid eulogiums on Abîl Dulaf 
al-Qâsim Ibn ‘Isa al-'Ijli> and on Abu Ç^ânim Humayd İbn ‘Abd 
aUlıIamld al-TûsP. One of his finest gaşidahs on Abû Dulaf 
begins thus: 

“He {the poet) rcpelled from his bosom the approaches of 
wanton folly ; he turned from his errors, though pleasure was hiı 
occupation”. 

In that part of the poem where the eulogium is introduced, 
he says: 

“Let Abû Dulaf be marehing against the foe, or enjoying 
repose at home, his presense {is for us), the world. If Abû Dulaf 
turn avvay {from us) the worId {and Fortune turn from us, to) follow 
in his steps. Every Arab upon earth, both the dwellers in the 
desert and those who sojurn in towns, must borrow from him their 
noble qualities to form therewith a raiment, on the day in which 
they enter the lists öf glory.” 

It is a long poem of fifty-eight verses, and so beautiful that I 
should insert it here, did 1 not wish to avoid prolixity. Sharaf 
al-Din Ibn ‘Unayn, a poet whose life shall be given in this work, 
and an excellent judge of poetry, was önce asked which merited 
preference, the gaşidah of al-‘Akawwak or the charming poem 


1 hiı life will be found io tbis work. 

2 See DO. 117, note on wbere hiı name iı incoırectly wTİtteD Hamld. 

[ The name has been corrected in tbis edition.— Ed). 
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cotnposed by AbO Nuwfis in the same rhynıe and measurc, and 
which begins thus: 

“O thou who sufTerest from the visits of adversityi, fhou canst 
no longcr pretend to the love of Laylâ or of Samarah.” 

Ibn 'Unayn abstaincd from giving a direct ansawer to this 
question and merely said : “To judge bettveen these two poems 
would require a person equal in talent to the poett who 
composed them." 1 read some observations written by Abu 
’!-‘Abbas al-Mubarrad on this gaşidah of Abû Nuwâs, wherein he 
says, after inserting the piece; “I do not think that any poet, 
ei'.her of the times before or after Islâmism, ever reached such a 
a pitch of eiegancc and ırajesty, much less that he surpassed it." 
It is related that al-‘Akawwak, afıer he had cclebrated the noble 
qualities of Aba Dulaf in this poem, composed another in praise 
of Humayd Ibn ’Abd al-Hamid, whc said to him : “What is it 
possible for you now to say of me? What merit do you leave for 
me to daim as mine? You who have spoken of Aba Dulaf in these 
terms ; The presence of Abû Dulaf is for us the world ; if Abû Dulaf 
turn away, the wortd follo\vs in his sıepsV’ To this the poet replied : 
“May God direCt the Amir I I can say of you something better 
than that.” He ıhcn recited these verses : 

“Humayd and his vast beneficence are {for us) the worId. 
If Humayd turn away from us, adieu to the world !” 

On heuring these lines, i^umayd smiled, but remained silent» 
whilst evcry person of the asserably who knew what good poctry 
was, declared them iiner ıhan those on Abû Dulaf Humayd ihen 
bestowed an ample reward on the auihor. The narration 
which follo^s is nıade by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in his Tabagâl al- 
Shti'arâ'^: “SVhen al-Mâmûn was told of this his vvraıh 

was excessive, and he ordered the poet to be sought for and 
brought bcTore him. As al-‘Akawwak was then rcsiding on the 
mountain, they were unablc to flnd him. and when the intelligence 
reached him, he fled to Mesopotamia. Written orders to 


1 The autogr.ıph bas .^e. 

2 See no., 3!6. 
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arrest him being now dispatched in every direction, his apprehen* 
sions led him to fly from Mesopotamia, and he had got into the 
region called al-Şhâmat', when he was discovered and taken 
prisoner. Having bound him in chains, they took hini before 
al'MâmOn, who exclaimed, on seeing him : ‘Son of a prostitute ! 
it was yon who said in a poem addressed to al-Qâsim Ibn 
‘Isâ : 'Every Arab upon earth, ete.' He here repeated the two 
verses: ‘You have ıhus placed me among those who must borrow 
from him tlıcir noble qualities and their titics to glory !’ ‘Com- 
mander of ıhe faithful!’ replied al-‘Akawwak, ‘you belong to a 
family with which no other can be put in comparicon; God 
chose yours as His own from amongst the hutnan race, and gave 
it the sacred book, and supreme authority, and a vast empire. 
But what I said was soiely applied to those who were on an equa- 
lity with al-Qasim Ibn ‘Isâ.’—‘By Allah!’ exclaimed al-Mâmun, 
‘you made no exceptions, but inciuded us in the number, hoıvever I 
shall not spili your hlood on account of these lines, but I shall 
order your dcath for the impiety of your verses, in which you 
assimilate a vile and miserable creature to the Almighty and 
represent him as the partner of His power. you have said : 

‘The evînts of each day are accomplished under thy control, 
and fortune is direeted by thec in her ehanges. A look of thine 
was never cast on mortal, but he received a lasting favour or a 
certain death^’. 

“But it is God alone who can do so ; pluck out his tongue by 
the root!' The order was immediately executed, and al-‘Akawwak 
thus perished. This event took place at Baghdâd, A. H. 213 
(A. C. 828-9) : he was born A. H. 160 (A. C. 776-7). It is said 
that he lost his sight by the small-pox at the age of seven years, 

1 The author of the Kitûb al-'Ied ( sce Ibn Khallikân. Vol. I ) staıes that 
Şhâm, ot Syria, is divided into five Şhâmii, or Syrias ; the indication of these 
provinces is given by Ibn al-WardI. See Excerptum ex Ibn al-lVardi, p. 176, 
in Koehler’s Abulfedae Tabuta Syrlae. 

2 One of the highest eulogiums which as .\rabian poet could bestow on a 
patron was, that he did good to friends and evil to foes. The Muslima give 
similar characterîsiics to the Dıvinit> ; in the list of the ninety-nine holy names, 
or attributes, we n ıd him styled the useful. and jU ıhe huriful. 
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but this is in contradiction witn what has been stated pıeviously.” 

Such are the terms in which Ibn aI-Mu‘tazz speaks respecting 
this gaşidah, and a similar account is aiso given by Abu ’I-Faraj 
in his Kitâb a!-Aghâni. I met these two verses accompained by 
another in Abü ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Munajjim’s Kitâb aI-Bâri‘^, 
a work conıaining a history of the later poets, but he attributes 
thcm to Khalaf Ibn Marwân, a mawlâ of‘Ali Ibn Raytah; the third 
verse is as follows : 

“When thou visitest with thy wra(h, thy sword returns well 
pleased ; and when thou smilest, the eyes of [thy) riches meit into 
tears.” 

In One of his eulogiums on Humayd, he says : 

•‘Humayd providcs nourishment for ali who inhabit the world, 
and they have thus become his family. It would seem as if his 
forefather Adam had enjoined him to feed the human race, and 
he fherefore gives them food.” 

In another of his pieces he says : 

"The Tigris quenches the people’s thirst, and you, Abü 
Ghânim, furnish them with food. The peoplc are the body, the 
(khalif) imâm of the true direction is the head, and you are the 
eye of the head." 

Humayd died on the festival of the fast-breaking {İst of 
Shaw»âl). A. H. 210 (January, A. C. 826),* and his loss was 
deplored by our poet in a gaşidah, of which one of the verses was: 

‘•We also have receivcd that moral lesson which others receiv- 
ed before us {in the death of great of good) but alas ! we have no 
room left for patience under grief.” 

Abu ’l-‘Atâhiyah2 also lamented the death of Humayd in these 
lines: 

‘‘O Aba Ghânim ! vast was the court of thy {hospitablc) dwel- 
ling, and numerous are the (grateful) visitors who now surround 

1 The life of Abü ‘Abd Allâb Hârün Ibn al-Munajjinı will be found in thiı 
work. 

2 His life is given No. 91. 

• 15 January.—£ı/. 
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thy lofty tomb ! But a tomb frequcnted by visitors availeth not the 
person vvhose body lies mouldering wilhin it.” 

Numerous anecdotes arc relatcd of aI-‘Akawwak, but we must 
confîne ourselves to the above. The word 'Akawwak means a fat 
and short man, but stout. The date which wc havc here given of 
Şumayed al-Tûsi’s death is that menıioned by al-Tabari in his 
bistory, and 1 am stongiy inclined to believe that he breathrd his 
last at Famm al-Şalh, to which place he had accompanied al- 
Mâmnn when that khalif went to consummate his marriage with 
Bûrân {no. 117). 


437 ‘ALl IBN AL-JAHM 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alı Ibn Jahm, a poet of well-deserved cclebrity, 
drew his descent from Sâmah Ibn Luwayyi of the tribe of Qurayşh, 
and bore the surnarae of al-Sâmi for that reason. His genealogy 
is thus set forth by the Khatib* in the History of Baghdâd, when 
giving the life of al-Jahm, Abu '1-Hasan's fathcr : ‘Alî Ibn al- 
Jahm Ibn Badr Ibn al-Jahm Ibn Mas üd Ibn Asîd Ibn Udhaynah 
Ibn Karrâr^* Ibn Ka‘b Ibn Jâbir Ibn Mâlik Tbn ‘Utbah Ibn Jâbir 
Ibn al-Hârith Ibn Qalan Ibn Mudlij^f Ibn Qatan Ibn Ahram^J 
Ibn j^uhl Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Mâlik Ibn ‘Ubaydah Ibn al-Hârith Ibn 
Sâmah Ibn Luwayyi Ibn Ghâlib. The same historian has an article 
on ‘Alî, the son of al-Jahm, in which he says: “His collected 
poctical works are wcll known ; he was good poet. skilled in ali 
branchcs of the art, and a favourite with {the khâlif) Ja‘far al- 


1 See No. 33. 

2 The autogrepb bas 3 I jf, 

3 The autograph bas tJJu. 

v;_ 

4 Here the autograph has ^^1. 

• Cairo edition gives (jl jT) Karrâz.— Ed. 
t Cairo edition gives Khudayj.— Ed. 

t Cairo edition gives Ahzam.— Ed. 
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Mutawwakkil; bc was not Icss conspicuous Tor his piety than for 
his talents.” His cnmity to ‘Al! Ibn Abi Tâlib and his ostenta- 
tious display of attachment to the Sunnite doctrines {may detract in 
some degree from his character). but, as a poet he certainly pos- 
scssed a natural genius and great abilicies, vvhilst his style and 
expression wcre remarkable for sweetncss. He was one of those 
'vho passed {wiıh al-Mâmün) from Khurâsân to ‘Irâq but in the 
ycar 232 (A. C. 846-7), or, by another account, in 239, he was sent 
back again by al-Mutawwakkil whom he had attacked in a satire. 
The ^alif wrote at the same time to Tâhir Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Tâhir', directing him to tie up ‘Ali Ibn al-Jahm on a cross the 
moment he arrived, and keep him in that position for the space of 
a day. When ‘Ali reached Shâdhivâkh in the dependencies of 
NaysâpCir, he was imprisoned by Tâhir, and afterwards brought 
forth and exposed naked on a cross during an entire day. In allu- 
sion to this circuınstance ‘Alî pronounced the follovving verses: 

“It was not a person of inferior merit or a man unknown 
whom thcy crucified on Monday ınorning at Shâdhivâkh. They had 
their hearts, content in that exposition. but, thanks be to God ! 
their victim was a man of honour and noble soul^.” 

The piece contains many more verses, but it is too wc]l knovvn 
to require insertion here. The poet then returned to ‘Irâq and pro- 
ceeded from thence to Syria. Some time afıerwards. (the Khâlif) 
al-Musta'in received a letter from the master of the post-horse 
establishment at Aleppo, informing him that ‘Ali Ibn al-Jahm had 
sst out from that ciıy for ‘lrâq in company with some other per- 
sons, and that they had susıained a desperate conflict with some 
horsemen of ıhe tribe of Kalb, by whom they were attacked on the 
way. When succour came up, ‘Alî was found v/ounded and at his 
last gasp, but he was able to pronounce these words : 


1 This Tahir succeeded his fathcr‘Abd Aliâh, a governor of Khurâsân. in 
A. H. 23Û.' 

2 Such I believe to be the meaning of the verse, in which the words U ji, and 

j muit be substituted for t* ji. and I consider 'j- and 

(»»j5-^ as equivalent to 'J-J and 'Jj. 
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“Has fresh darkness been added to the night or has the 
morning been removed from its slationi 1 I thought nf the people 
at Dujayi! but O, how far ara I from Dujayi!” 

It must be here remarked that his place of residence in Bach- 
dâd was in the Şhâri' or Street, of Dujayi. The above-mentioned 
letter was received in the month of Şha'bân, A. H. 249 
(September-October, A. C. 863), and that suffices to mark the 
epoch of his death. When his body was strippcd, a paper was 
found on it containing the following verses : 

“May the mercy of God be on the strangcr in a distant land! 
what a misfortune has he brought upon himsılf! He has Icft his 
friends, and neither he nor they shall again enjoy the pleasures of 
life." 

A close frijndship subsisted between him and Aba Tammâm, 
and the latter addressed him some farewell lines beginning thus: 

“It is to-day the departure on one whose acquaintanct was an 
honour; and for to-rnorrow are reserved the tears which flow 
not now.” 

'Alı İbn al-Jahm’s collected poetical works from a small 
volüme ; they contain this fine thought: 

“An affliction not to be equalled is the enmity of a man with- 
oııt honour or religion. He freely abandons you his own 
reputation, and attacks yours which you so carefully preservc." 

These verses were directed by him against MarwAn Ibn Abî 
Hafşah^, who had composed on him the following epigram ı 

‘ Jahm Ibn Badr was surely not a poet. and yet this son of his 
pretends to make verses. It is true, my father was a neighbour to 
his mother; and when ‘Ali claims to be a poet, he makes me lus- 
pect something.” 

This idea was taken from Kuthayyir, the lover of ‘Azzah^, 
svho, having one time recited some verses to the poet al-Farazdaq 


I 1 Lilerally : Has the torrent carried off (he morning. 

2 See M. de Sacy’a Chreslomalhie, lom Vol. II, p. 518. 

3 See No. 138. 
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by whom they were approved, was then addressed by him in these 
terms: “Teli mc, Abü Sakhr! did your mother ever go to 
Başrah ?” “No”, replied Kuthayyîr, “but my father did fre- 
quentlyi.” When İbn aUJahm was in prison, he composed the 
well-known verses which begin thus: 

“Thou art now in prison !” said they, but I ansvvered : “The 
prison harms not my body ; where is the sword vvhich has not been 
confincd in a scabbard 7” 

This is the best piece ever written on such a subject, and J. 
wou)d give it ali here were it not so long. The lines which follow 
are also of his composition : 

“O (cruel fair\ ) thou who rejoicest in the torments I endurc I 
thou art as a king. aeting like a tyrant because he has the power. 
Wcre it not for lovc, I should mateh thee {in haughıiness) ; but if 
ever I recover from that passion, thou shalt experience more than 
thou expectest! ” 

Sâmi means desçended from Sâınah, the son of Luma‘1; many 
persons wri:e ıhis name Shâmî. but they are mistaken. Dujayi, 
diminutive form ofthe word (T/gm), is the name given to 

a canal situated higher up the river than Ba^dâd. It derives its 
waters from the Tigris and branehes off from it on the west bank, 
opposite to al-Qâdisiyah, between Tikrit and Baghdâd ; a number 
of towns and villages are situated on its banks. It must not be 
confounded with the Dujayi (in the province) of aI-Ahwâz, which 
also waters a number of towns and villages, but f.ows from the 
neighbourhood of Işpahân ; this last was dug by Ardaşhîr İbn 
Eâbak İbn Sâsân, the first of the (Sasanide) monarehs of Persia. 


438 IBN AL-RÜMI 

Abu ’l-Hasan 'Alt, surnamed ibn al-Ramî ( the son of the 
Christian), was the son of al-'Abbâs, the son of Jurayj, or of 


1 It must be observed that Bafrah was al-FarazdRq’s native place. 
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Jurjis (Georgius) as somc say, and a mawlâ to ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn 
Msâ Ibn Ja'far Ibn al-Manşür Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-MuUnlib. This cclebrated poct, 
whose verscs arc so admirablc for beauıy of cxpression and ori- 
ginality of thought, was a divcr (il mighı be said) for novci idcat, 
bringing them forth from their secret rcccsses and producing them 
to thc best advantage. Every thought which he treated was deve- 
loped to the utmost, and not a shade of it was left by him 
unnoticed. His poems, which wcrc transmitted down orally by al- 
Mutanabbî, who learned them from himsclf, were drvoid of order 
tili Aba Bakr al-Şali undertook the task of arranging them accord- 
ing to the leiters in ıvhich they rhymed : and Abu ’l-Tayyib, the 
book-copyist of Ibn‘Abdüsi, collected them again from ali thc 
copies then existing, both those containing the poems arranged by 
the letter of the rhyme and those where they were given indis- 
criminately, and he augmented the whoie by the addition of about 
One thousand vcrses. Ibn al-Rami composed not only long qaşî- 
dahs, but short pieces also of admirable beauty, and he has 
employed in some of them every tone which satire or praise can 
assume. It is thus that he says : 

“Those generous men bestowed without rebuking, or, if they 
rebuked, they dcfferred not their gifts. How many (here arc, 
possessing great wcalth yet avaricious; whilst others make 
presents, alıhough obliged to borrow.” 

In the folIowing lines he expresses a thought which, he says, 
had nevcr o-currcd to any poet beforc him : 

“Your counsels and your faces and your svvords shine like 
stars when misfortune shcds darkness around. They arc signals of 
guidance, and beacons to dispel thc shades of night, when the 
results of our entcrprises are merely objects of conjecture.” 


1 This Ibn ‘Abdüs is probably the same who bore the surname of al- 
Jihghyârl. Sce (No. 35*), note OD Jihşt)yâri). The author of thc makes 

mentlon also of an ‘AİT Ibn Afuhammad Ibn 'Abdüs, a grammarian and a 
native of Küfâh, who composed some works on poetry, prosody, and grammar. 

( Fihrist, fol. 120 ). A third Ibn ‘Abdüs waf a Cnr'dn-reader (No. 11, note). 
and afourth was concerned in Ibn al-ShalmâShâai's affalr No. 183. 
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Another singular idca of his is expressed thus ; 

“Whcn a man praises another to obtain his gifts and lengthens 
his eulogium his intentions are satirical. Had he not judged the 
water to be low in the well, he would not have taken so long a 
rope to draw it up.” 

In the follovving lines he blames the custom of dyeing the hair 
black; and, according to Abu ’I-Hasan Ja'far Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Alî al-Hamdâni. they contain an idca never expressed before: 

“When a man's hair continues black, though his youth is worn 
out, that ddrk tint will be thought artıficial. How then can an old 
man expect that the facıitious blackness of his hair should be con- 
sidered natural, or that he himself should be taken for a youth?" 

He önce asked a man of rank to render him service, and 
although he did not expect any good of him, his reqııest was grant- 
ed ; on this occasion he expressrd his feelings in these lines : 

“I önce asked a service of you, and you granted it generously, 
though I imagined that you vvould not. By this favour you im- 
pose on me the duty of gratitude, and that is more painful for me 
than to undergo a refusal from you. I never thought that, 
throughout ali the vicissitudes of t me, I should see a favour asked 
of a man like you. Though what 1 have received from you gives 
me pleasure, yet to think that it is on such men as you that hopes 
are to be placed, gives me pain.” 

These verses are attributed to Ibn Wakî‘ al-Tinnisl ( no. 396). 
To avoid of iengthening this article we shall merely State that his 
poetical works abound with bcauties. His birih took place at 
Baghdâd on a VVednesday morning after sunrise, which was the 
2nd day of the month of Rajab, A. H. 221 (June A. C. 836):* 
the house in which he was born is situated in the place which bears 
the two namesofal-‘Aqiqiyah', and the Street of al-Khataliyah {Darb 
al-Khataliyalı ): this house lies opposile to the palace (öufr’) of 
‘Isa Ibn Ja'far, grandson of al-Manşür. In one of his journeys 
he composed these lines on Baghdâd : 


1 In the autograph this name is wrttlen ‘aJJjJI. 
• 21 June.— 
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“In that city, youth and its passicns were my consorts, and 
thcre I wore the rope of life in its newness. When I cali up its 
image to my mind, I see therein the youthful bcauties whom I önce 
loved. and their slender waists gracefully bendingt.” 

He died at Baghdâd on Wednesday, the 28th of the first 
Jumâdâ, A C. 283 (July, A. C. 896)*; some however placed his 
death in 284 or 276. He was interred in the cctnetery at the 
Garden Gatc (The cause of his death is thus 
relatcd : Al-Qasim Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Wahb, 
the Wazir of the İmâm (/dıali/). Al-Mu'tadld dreaded incurring 
the satirical attacks of Ibn al-Romi and the out-bursts of his 
malignant tongue ; he therefore suborned (a person called) Ibn 
Firâsî, who gave him a poiioned biscuit, vvhilst he was sitting in 
company wiıh the vvazir. VVhcn Ibn al-Rami had eaten it, he 
perceived that he was poisoned, and rose to withdraw, on which 
the wazir said to him : “Where are you going ?" “To the placc ?’’ 
repiied ibn al-Rûmi, “where you sent me.” ‘‘NVell,” observed 
the Nvazir: “you will present my respects to my father.” "I am 
not taking the road to hellretorted the poet. He then retired 
to his house and died some days afterwards. The physician who 
attended him administered medicines to counteract the effects of 
the poison, but it was rcported that he employed by mistake a 
wrong drug. It is related by İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Niftawayh 
(no. 11) that he saw Ibn al-Rami at the point of death and 
asked him how he was, and that the poet answered by reciting 
these verses: 

“The physician has made mistake to my cost—in a mistake liko 
that of the man who went down into the well for water and could 
not get up again. People will say it was a blunder of the doctor s, 
but doctor’s blunders are strokes well aimed by fate.” 

The relation which follows was made by the poet AbO 'Uth- 
mân al-Nâjim : “I went to see Ibn al-RUmi in his iliness, and I 


1 Literatly : I see it, and över it vvaving ıhe branches of yoııth. 

2 The autograph has 
• MJuly.— 
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found him at the last extremity; on rising to take leavc of 
him, he said to me: 

‘Aba ‘Uthmân ! you deserve the praises of yoıır people, and 
your beneficence is readier for your friends than your reproaches. 
Behold thy brother and take thy fiil of the sight; for I am think- 
ing that he shall not see you again, nor you him, önce this day is 
past.’ 

The wazir İbn ‘Ubayd Allah was a man greatly fcared, and 
always displaying an excessive propensity to bloodshed ; high and 
low were in drcad of him, for he neverdiscovered a man to be rich 
wiıhout making him suffer For it. He died on the eve of Wednes- 
day, the lOth of the latter Rabi‘, A H. 291 (March A.C. 904) in the 
Khalifate of al-Muktafi ( AHâh). being then somewhat more than 
thirty years of age. The follovving verses were made on his death 
by ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Hasan İbn Sa‘d: 

“We tastcd of joy on the evening of the wazir’s death; and 
we shall continue to taste of it for three evenings longer*. May 
God grant no mercy to his bones and no blessing to his heir.” 

This wazîr had a brother named Abü Muhammad al-Hasan, 
whom he and his father outl ved, and some verses ( which we shall 
give lower down) vvere composed on this event by Abu ’l-Hârith al- 
Nawfali, or rather by al-Bassâmi, a poet vvhose life will be found 
immediately afier this. 1 have since read in al-Sam‘âni's Dhayi 
{supplemenl), wheTc he gives the life of the chamberlain { al- 
La-.vwâb), ‘Ali ibn Muqallad İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn Karâmah, that 
Abu ’I-Harith al-NawfalT said : “I detested al-Qâsim ibn 'Ubayd 
Allah for an injustice which he had done me, and, on the death of 
his brother al-Hasan, I composed these verses and placed them 
in the mouth of İbn Bassam al-Bassâmi.” Befoıe this pas- 
sage, al-Sam‘ânî inserts these words : “Aba Bakr al-Şûli*, who 
was so remarkable for his social talents, meı.tions that he had 
seen Abu ’l-Hâri^ and that he was a man of veracity.’’ The 
verses arc: 


1 Iı is posiible th 11 may have mistsken the meaning of ıbis verse. 

2 The life of Abfı Bakr Muhammad al-ŞQll will be found in this work. 
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“Say to the father of al-Qâsitn, now suffering under his loss : 
‘Fortune has shown thee strange events ; thou loscst a son who 
was an ornamcnt to thc worId, and anothcr survives, filled with 
turpitude and vices. The life of this one is as bad as the death of 
that; in ncither case hast thou escaped misfortune." 

The folIoNving verses were composed also on the same subject 
by a poet whom I have since discovered to be this same Abu ’l- 
ysrith: 

“Speak to the father of al-Qâsim, now suffering, under hİs 
loss, and exclaim aloud ; O thou who hast met a double mis* 
fortune ! thou hast lost a son who was an ornament, but turpitude 
survives (jh the other), and what turpitude] The life of this one is 
as the death of that: strike thy head with thy hands (in despair.)" 


439 AL-BASSAMi THE POET 

Abu ’l-Haşan ‘Alî İbn Muhammad Ibn Naşr Ibn Manştir Ibn 
Bassam, generally known by thc surname of al-Bassâmî, was a 
poet of great celebrityk His mother Umâmah was daughter to 


1 This Abu'1-Hasan‘Alî Ibn Bassam is erroneously considered by Hâjji 
Kballfâh as th^ author of the work entitled at-Dbaldtirah fi Mahüzin Ahi al- 
Jazirah (the treature, on the excellencles of the people of the Uland); by whicb 
Island is meant the Spanish peninsula. This mistake has not escaped Ibe notice 
of M. de-Sacy ; see his Anthologte Grammaticale, p. 445. It appears from 
tomc of the ex(racts given from the Dhakhl'oh by Ibn Khallikân and from the 
deçlaration of al-MsqqarI ( see MS. No. 794, fol. 104 ), that Abu T-Uasan ‘Ali 
Ibo Bassam al-ghanıarlnl nalive of Santorem, the authour of tho Dhakhtrah, 
lived in the sixth ceotury of the Hijrâh and that he waı a contemporary of el- 
Fath Ibn Khâqân, the author of the Qala'ld ol-'lgyĞn. M. de-Gayanagos States. 
I know not on what auihority, that ; Ibn Bassâm died A.H. 542 (A. C. 1147-8). 
See his Muhammadan Dynaities in Spaln, Vol. /, 370 ; wbcre he aonoı/nces also 
that he will treat nıore at lengıh about him and his wrltings. 1 have made many 
but fruitless searchet to hnd some account of him, and am much surprised at 
thesitencc of al-MaqqarI, IbnBaşhl^uvval, Abu 1-MahSsin Ibn Khigân. ‘ImSd 

al-DIo. and other autbors, on the subject. 

3. 

24 
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Çamdûn al-Nadîm.ı His {poetry) was transmittcd down orally 
by Abü Bakr al-Şali, Aba Sahi Ibn Ziyâd, and others who had 
learned portions of it by heart. The elegance of his verses and 
the subtilıy of his genius entitled him to an eminent rank amongst 
the poets, but he was particularly uoted for the keenness of his 
tongue and his natural turn for satire : none indeed could escape 
him ; princes and wazirs, high and low, nay even his own father, 
brothers, and other members of the famüy had to suffer from his 
attacks. To his father he addressed the folIowing lines .* 

‘•Were you to livc the lives of twenty eagles, do you think I 
could die and let you survive? If I outlive you a singlc day, I shall 
show my grief by rending the bosom of thy pürse.” 

in anothcr of his picccs he says. 

‘‘When greyness cast a veil över my head, I abandoncd 
the pursuit of vain amusements and of love. O for the days 
of my youth and their pleasures ! O that the days of youth could 
be retrieved with money! Renounce ali amorous follies, O my 
heart! and forget the passion which vvarmed thee ; now, that grcy 
hairs are come, thou art good for nothing ! Cast a parting look on 
the world ; the time for journeying forth approaches and the hour 
of farewell is come. Misfortunes kcep guard över man ; and, 
afıer his misfortunes, he leaves only a transient reputation 
bchind.” 

He önce asked the wâzir Ibn al-Marzuban^ for the present 
of a horse, but was refused, on which he pronounccd these 
lines : 

“Your avarıce refused me a vile broken-down horse, and 
you shall never see me ask for him again. You may say that you 


1 ‘'The Ar«/* öamdün Ibn Ismâ'Il Ibn Dâwüd was the first of his ftmily 
who rolIowcd the profesjion of a nadim, or boon companion. His son Alımnd 
Ibn Hamdan was an oral transmitter of poeıry and historical narrations. ’ 
(Frtrijt, No. 874,foI. 195). 

2 Itappears from al Makîn(E/mac/») that Ibn al-Marzuhân waı chamber- 
laln to the khalif al Mutawakkil. (See Historta Saracentca, p. J51). 
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reserve him for your own usc, but that which you ridc was nevcr 
created by God to be reserved\” 

The following verses wcrc composcd by him on thc kâtib Asad 
Ibn Jawhar: 

“Curses light on Fortune! she bas brought strange things to 
pass ! and having cfTaced the last vestiges of polite iearnmg and 
refined taste. she gives us kâtibs whom I should send back to 
school, could I lay ıry hand on them. Behold an example of this 
in Asad Ibn Jahwar who assumes the air of an able kâtib.” 

In another piece he says : 

"When at Şarât^, we purloined somc nights (of pUasure) 
from the vigilance of adverse Fortune, and they now serve as dates 
in the sad pages of O’T life^ and as litles announcing future joys 
and hopes to be fulûlled.” 

His father Muharamad Ibn Naşr enioyed a large Fortune and 
lived in a sryle oF princely magniâcence* ; be was remarkable for 
his manly and generous character, the elegance of his person, the 
delicacy of his table, the splendour of his dıess, and the richnesı 
of the Furniture which embellished his place. It is related that 
the wazîr al-Qâsim Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah went one day to al-Mu*ta(^id, 
vvhom he found playing at ehess, and overheard him repeating this 
verse: 

“The life of this one is as the death of that; in neither case 
hast thou escaped misfortune.” 

(See tto. 438). The khalif then raised his eyes, and perceiv- 
ing, with some confusion, that al-Qâsim was preseni, he said to 
him : “O Qâsim ! cut Ibn Bassâm’s tongue off, so that it vvound you 


1 This is the more obvious meaning ; but unoıber is intended, namely ; 
nothiog which God bas created can remain püre if you touch it. 

2 Ai-Şarât is the name of one of ıhose canals, or rivers \vhich united the 
Eupbratas and Tigris. 

3 Literally : As a date to the nights. 

4 The autograph has not . 
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no more'.” Al-Qâsîra immediately ha^tcncd away to cut out the 
poet’s tongue, al-Mu'tadid, being informed of his intention, called 
him back and said : “Do him no harm, but cut his tongue off by 
showing him kindness and giving him some lucraiive employ- 
roent.” In consequence of this order, al-Qâsim appointed him 
director of the post-borsc establishment in al-‘Awâşim and the 
Jund of QİDnisrin, and receiver-general of the tolls arising from 
the bridges of these districts. Ibn Basâm died in the month of 
Şafar, A. H. 302 (August-September, A. C. 914); some say, 
A. H, 303. He was then aged upwards of seventy. The praises 
of his grandfather Naşr ibn Manşûr were celeberated by (t/ıe poet) 
Abû Tammâm. Al-‘Awâşim large district in Syria, and its 
Capital is Antioch. Abu ’l-‘Alâ al-Ma'arri mentions it in this 
verse ; 

‘'Whcn Baghdâd and its people ask concerning mc, I ask 
concerning the people of al-‘Awâşim.’’ 

The poet expressed himsclf thus bccause his native place, 
Ma'arrat al-Nu‘mân, lay in the territory of al-‘Awâşim. Al- 
Tabarl mentions in his history that, in the year 170 (A. C. 768-7), 
Hârfln al-Raşhld constituted all the ( northern) frontier of Meso- 
potamia and QİDnisrIn into a separate district, under the name of 
al-'Av/âşm {the proiecting fortresses). When al-Mutawakkil des- 
troyed the tomb of al-Husayn, the son of ‘Ali Ibn Abi Tâlib, in 
A. H. 236 (A. C. 850-1 ), al-Bassâmî composed the following 
verscs on the occasion : 

“If the Umayyids impiously murdered the lon of the Pro- 
phet’s daughter, their descendants have committed as foul a deed— 
behold ihe tomb of al-I^usayn reduced to ruins! Thcy regretted to 
have borne no share in his murder, and thcy therefore wreaked 
their hatred on his ashes.'* 

This tomb, with tne adjotnİDg cdihces and dependencies, was 
razed to the foundations by al-MutawakkiI, through detcstation 


1 Literally : Cut hiı tongue off from you. An anccdote similar to this is 
relatcd of Muhammad and al-‘Abbis Ibo Mirdâs. 
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for the memory of ‘Al! and his sons al-IJasan and al-Husayn ; he 
even ordered the spot on which the tomb was erected to be sown 
with grain and irrigated, and no person was permitted to visit it. 
This is stated as a fact by historians, but whether it be true or not 
is known to God aione. Ibn Bassâm composed some works, such 
as a history of ‘Umar Ibn Abî Rab!‘ahi. which is the fullest and 
most satisfactory treatise ever written on the subject ; the History 
of al-AhwaşZ; the Afunâgadât al-Shu'arâ {contradictions of the 
poets) ; an ediıion of his own epistles, ete. 


440 AL-QApi îtL-TANÜKHI 

The qâ(ji Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Ali aUTanak^i^ was a native of 
Antioch and drew his descent from Qudâ‘ah by the following line : 
his father Muhammad was the son of Abu ’l-Fahtn Dâvvûd Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn Tamim Ibn Jâbir Ibn Hâni Ibn Zayd Ibn ‘Ubayd 
Ibn Mâlik Ibn Mürit Ibn Sarl;ı Ibn Nizâr Ibn ‘Amr Ibn al-Hârit^ 
Ibn Şubh Ibn ‘Amr Ibn aUHârith—this last was one of the ancient 
kings of the tribe of Tanîlkh—Ibn Fahm Ibn Taym Allah Ibn 
Asad Ibn Wabrah Ibn Tagjılib Ibn Hulwân Ibn ‘Imrân Ibn aUUâf 
Ibn Qudâ‘ah. Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Tanakhi was deeply learned in ıhe 
doctrines of the Mu‘tazilites and in astrology. Al-Tha‘âlibi speaks 
of him in these terms ; “He ranked among the men the most 
distinguished for their learning {in the law) and their acquaintance 
with general literatüre ; his noble character and excellent qualities 
placed him in a class apart, and the following deseription, which I 
read in a chapter of the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd’s vvorks might be 
applied to him with justice ; ‘If you desire it. I shall be (serious as) 
the rosary of a devotee; and, if you like, I shall be {sweet as) the 


1 The life of 'Umar Ibn Abi Rabî'ah is given by Ibn ^allikân. 

2 Al-Ahvva; Ibn Ja'far. the chief of (he tribes deıcended from Hawâzin, is 
principally known for the aelive part <vbich he look io the celebrated combat 
ofŞlji'b Jablab. (See Rasmueseo's /f/rr. Arab. anlelslam, p. 71, and Fresnel’s 
Premiere lettre sur t'Ustotre des Arabes avant l'lslamlsme, p. 47). 

3 It has been already observed by our auıhor. No- 46. that Tanü^ 
was a general denomination for those tribes whicb had settied at Babrayn. 
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apple of Fâtik' ; ff you require it, I shall be{grave as) the frock 
of a monk, or if you prefer it, I shall be {exhilarating as) the 
choicest \vine of tlıe drinker. He filled the place of qâdi at Başrah 
and al-Alıwâz for some years, and, on his rcmoval from that 
oflîcc, hc proceeded to the court of Sayf al-Daw!at İbn Hamdan 
as a visitor and eulopist. That prince gave him an honourable 
receplion, and having granted him a considerable sum for his 
support, he wrote to the court cfBaghdâd requesting the pâdi’s 
reinslatement. Abu ■1-Qâsim the» obtained an increase of salary 
and high prefermcnt; the wazîr al-Muhallabi and other powerful 
men of‘Irâq took him into favour and became the ardent partisans 
of onc whom they considcred as the Standard of elegant taslc and 
the s^'eetest fiower of thcir con.yivial nıectings. He was one of 
the band of qâdis and jurisconsults who formed the Wazir al* 
Mulıallabi's social parties which met on two evenings of each 
week ; ali reserve was then discarded, and they frcely indulged 
in the pleasures of the table and gave loose to gaiety. Such were 
the qâdi Abu Bakr Ibn Quray‘ah, Ibn Ma'rûf^, Abu 'l-Qâsinı 
al-Tanakhki and others, not one of whom but had a long grey 
beard ; and this vvas also the case with al-Muhallabi himself. At 
ihcse meetings, Nvhen önce a perfcct familiarity was established 
and sociability pıcvailed, their ears \vere gratilied wiıh the charms 
of music, and, yielding to the cxciiement of gaiety, they divested 
themselves of the robe of gravity to indulge in wine ; then, as they 
passcd throiıgh ali the dcgrees of enjoyment, from hilarity to 
extravagance, a golden cup, wicghing one thousand nıilhgâls^, 
and filled \vith the delicious liquor of QutrubbuH or of ‘Ukbara^, 

1 This is probably an allusion to an npple of amber on which the name of 
Faik was cngraved, and wbich had been presented to the poet al-Mııtanabbi 
by the direction of that Amir. A celebratedpoem, composed by al-Mutanabbi 
on this occasion, will be found ia M. Grangeret de Lagrangc's Antho’ogie 
arabe. 

2 SecNo. IS4. The life of Ibn Quray‘ab is given by İbn Kl)aI1ikân. 

3 The cup musl therefore have wcighed from six to seven pounds. 

4 Tbe village of Qutrubbul, so cclebraıed for the excellence of its wine, 
lay bat\veen BaEhdüd and ‘Ukbara. It was much freçuented by ttıe people 
of tbe former city in their parties of pleasure and dcbauch. 

5 See no. 324. 
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was placed iıı the hand of each ; in these they dippcd, or rather 
steeped thetr beards, tili the contenıs were nearly ali absorbed, 
and they then sprinkled each other by shaking off the drops. 
During this, they danced about in variegated dresses and in 
neckIaces formed of ■white violets and the odoriferous seeds of 
the gum-acaciai. The next morning, their habitual gravity and 
guarded conduct were resutned with the emblems of their judicial 
functions and the reserved deportment of venerable doctors”. Al- 
^a'âlibi then gives numerous passages of his poetry, and from 
these wc select the following : 

“ A liquor cotnposed of sunbeams^ is presented in a vase 
formed of the light of the day ; or of air, were it not solid—or 
else of water, were it not devoid of fluidity. Whcn the page who 
bears it round to the right or to the left, leans forward to pour 
forıh its contents, he seems to be clothed in a jasmine {w/ıite) 
robe, with one single sleeve of (a red colour like) the pomegranate 
blossom.” 

“How highly should I prize thy beauty, did thy kindness 
tovvards me correspond to it! Thou art a full moon ; but, alas! 
the sky in which thou riscst is not the sky of love”. 

“Youth to ■which hoary age succeeds not, such is thy friend- 
ship ; an evil for which there is no physician, such is thy hatred. 
A portion of every soul secms combined in thine, and thou art 
therefore a friend to every soul”. 

Al-Mas‘ûdi States, in his Murûi al-Dhahab. that Abu T-Qâsim 
al-TanPkhi composed a qaşidah in imitation of Ibn Durayd’s 
Magtûralı and he then quotes some lines from it in praise of 
Tanûkh and Qudâ'ah, the tribe to whlch the author belonged. 
Another writer relates the following anecdote which he had 
received from Abu Muhammad al-^asan Ibn ‘Askar a Şüji, and 
a native of Wâsit: ‘Tn the year 521 ( A. C. 1127) I happened 
to be at Daghdâd, and was sitting on the stone seat of the Abraz 

1 This passage muy perhaps have some other meaning, which I am unable 
to discover. 

2 İD ıhiı piece the poet intends to describe a large vvhite vase conıaining 
red wiae. 
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Gate for recreation, whcn three females came and sat down beside 
me. I immediately recited the foHowing verse, meaning to apply 
it to them: 

“Air, werc it not solid; water, were it not devoid of 
fluidity”. 

One of them then asked me if I knew the rest of the piece, 
and I replied that i knew that verse onIy. On thiı she said: 
*If any one were to recite to you the lines which precede, and 
those which terminate the piece, what would you give that person?’ 
I replied that I had nothing to give, hut that I wouId kiss the 
perton on the mouth. She then recited to me the venes already 
mentioned, but after the first she introduced these : 

“When you consider it and ita contents, you have before your 
eyes a white flower enclosing a fire, One is the ejıtreme of white- 
ness, and the other of redness*’. 

When I had got the verses by heart, she said in jcsting: 
* Where iı your promise ? ’ meaning the kiss”. The Khatîb States 
that Abu 'I-Qâsim al-Tanakhi was born at Antioch on Sunday, 
the 25th of ^u ’l-yijjah, A. H. 278 (March, A.C. 892); that be 
went to Baghdâd, where he learned Traditions and studied yanifite 
jurisprudence, and that he died at Başrah on Tuesday. the 7th 
of the first Rabl‘, A. H. 342 (July, A. C. 953). He was interred 
the next morning in a mausoleum, situated in the Street of al- 
Mirbad, which was bought for himi. Mention shall be made of 
his son al-Muhassin in the Letter M. Both of them have left a 
dlwân, or collection of poetry. 


441 AL-NÂSHI ’L-AŞGHAR 

Abu '1-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Waşîf al-Hallâ, sur- 
named al-Nâşhi al-Aşgljar (or the less), was a poet of mcrited 
celebrity for his talents, and the author of numerous qaşidahs on 


1 The «utogrsph bat Ujj Jl . 
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the family of the Prophetı" He displayed also great abilities in 
scholastic theology, wlıich Science he bad learned from Abu Sahi 
Ismâ'il Ibn *Ali İbn Nabakht, and he hcld an eminent rank among 
the Şhi'ite.t. Numerous vorks were composcd by him. His 
grandfather NVaşlT was a slave, and his father ‘Abd Allâh a 
druggist. The surname of al-Halla was given to him because he 
made trinkets ( hilyah) of brass. Abu Bakr al-Khuwârazmi States 
that the following charming verses, composed by al-Nâşhi 
al-Aşghar, were reciled to him at Aleppo by their author ; 

*’When I rebuked ray friend (whom unreguited love had 
rendered) weary of the world*, I might at well havc written on 
water. Had lıe even renounced his passion after my reprimand, 
that love vvhich was at first a spontaneous movement would have 
ttili remained a duty^.” 

In the year 325 (A. D. 936-7) he went to Kafah and taught 
his own poetry in the great mosque ; al-Mutanabbi, who was then 
a boy, attended his lessons and took them down in writing. The 
folIowing passage from one of al-Nâşhi’ı gaşidah was written down 
by al-Mutanabbi under the author’s dictation. 

“As a secret thought is the point of his spear, it is always 
buried deep in the heart*. His sword is like the pact made with 
him at Gljadir Khmunt^; the necks of mankind are formed to 
receive it^”. 

The same thought has been thus versified by al-Mutanabbi: 

“In the tumult of battie the enemy’s heads are as cycs, 
and thy sword then secms to have been formed out of 


1 For vJ'^l read JjUl . 

2 The poet means to say that the real mcrit of the lady would be acknow- 
ledged cven on cool renection. 

3 Literally: It has no departııre from the hearts. The verses are in 

praise of ‘Ali İbn Abi Tâlib, as is proved by the hrst hemistich of the second 
verse, which is written thus in the autograpb and in one of my owıı 
manuscripis; ^ j 

4 See no. 73. note festival of Ghadir Kbunu. 

5 In Arabic. the idea of being bound by a pact is eapressed thus : They 
have placed the pact of the other party as a coltar around their necks. 
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■lecp'. Thy lances also are made of thoughts. for it is into the 
hcarts alone that they enter”. 

Al-Nâsiji had visitcd thc court of Sayf aI-Dawlat İbn Çamdan 
at Aleppo, and that prince overwhelmed him with the marks of 
his generosity. When he decided on taking his departure, he 
addressed the folIowing farewell lines to his patron ; 

‘ I bid farewell, but that reluctantly; and, forced by fate, 
I make a sacrifice to vvhich I should nevcr have willing1y consented. 
I dcpart in grief, which is now the only companion of my soul; 
if indeed I can depart and not leave my soul behind. You removed 
from me a weight of misery in loading me with favours and 
with houours ; and these we refer to God alone for retribution. 
May He protcct you whose religion is protected by thy sword! 
May He conduct you to a garden of happy life, ever green and 
ever fluorishing.” 

The linet which foIlow are attributed to him by al-Tha'âlibi, 
but in a subsequent part of thit writer’s work, he gives thenı as 
the production of Muhammad İbn al-Munajjim* : 

“If you cannot attain the honours vvhich are coveted by noble 
minds, cease your efforts and seck a foreign land. How often hat 
a life of ease become irksome ! and how often have fatigues and 
toils yielded repose ” 

This piece also is by at-Nâşhi; 

“If the feclings of a friend be alienated from me vvrongfully*, 
I try to give him reasons to juttify his conduct; I expoıtulaıe not, 
lest I should irritate him more. And I make him feel that my 
■ilence is a reproach suiScient. ‘And if 1 am tormentcd by an 


1 Tbat is : Thy ıword falls upon the foeman’s head as naturally at sleep 
upon the eye. 

2 Al-Tha'âlibi mentions at least four different persuns bearing the name of 
ibn al-MunaJjim : they ali composed verses and flourished, it wouId appear, 
in the time of Sayf al-Dawlat. They were distinguished by the additional 
turnamet of Abu Muhammad, Abu ’I-Fath, Abu ’I-Hasan Babck ibn 'Ali, 
Abu 'l-îsa, and Hibat Allah, ibn Khallikân gives the lives of two others—a few 
pages farther on. 

3 The autograpb has Ltm , 
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ignorant pretender to knowledge, ever ready to assert tlıe wrong 
for tlıe right, I honour him with my silence, for silence often 
answers for an answer”. 

His poetry contains a nunıber of fine thoughts. He died A. H. 
366 (A. C. 976—7), but some say that he expired on Wednesday, 
the 5th of Şafar, A. H. 365 (October. A. C. 975), at Baghdâd. 
His birth took place A, H. 271 (A. C. 884—5). 


442 AL-ZAHI THE POET. 

Abu ’l'Qasiın ‘Ali Ibn Ishâq Ibn Khalaf. generally known by 
the surname of al-Zâhi, was a celebrated poet and a naıive of 
Bagjıdâd. He excelied in deseription, and his produetion abound 
with beauties. The Khatib, speaks of him in the History of 
Baghdâd, and, afıer mentioning that his poetry offers many fine 
examples of simile and other hgures of rhetoric, he States his 
belief that his poetical composition are not nıımcrous, and he then 
gives us to understand ıbat he was a seller of cottons and kept a 
shop in the Grant of al-Rabi* 'Amid al-Dawlat Abü Sa‘id 
Ibn‘Abd al-Rahim^ gives him a place in his Tabactât al-Shu'ara. 


1 see no. 223. 

2 According to Hâjji Khalîfah, in his biographical dictionary under the hesd 
of Tabağa! ul-'Şhu'arĞ, a work bearing thi< tiıle wrs composcd by the Wazlr 
Abu Sa'id Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn 'Abd al-RahIm, who died A. H. 
338. This date cannot be exact, for an extract from that VVazîr’s work, 
quoted by Ibn (Çhallikân in the life of Ibn Nûbnkht No. 447. proves 
that he wrote subseouently to A. H. 431. Abu ‘l-Mahâsin is more 
iatisfactorv : he s lys in ıhe/V«yûnı. under the year 439; “in this year died 
Abu Sa'îd Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn‘Ali Ibn‘Abd al-Rahim, Wiiz r to 
Jalâi at-Dawlat Ibn Buwayh. llavıng lost heavy sums by the ezaclions of the 
Tuıkish Iroop.ı, he was placcd under the necesıity of quitting Baghdâd and 
seeking concealment io .lazirah Ibn 'Umar, where he remained tili his de.ıth. 
which occurred in the monıh of DJıu ‘1-Qa'dah (April-May, A. C. 1048).’’ 
Ibn Khnllikân writes his surname Abu 5'n'e/and as such l havc printed it in the 
life of Bışhr Ibn Ohayütö al-Marisi, whcre we find atıributed lo him another 

(Continued on page 370) 
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and say S ; "He was born on Monday, the I9ıh of Şafar, A. H. 
318 (March, A. C. 930); he died at Baghdâd on Wednesday. the 
19lh of the latter Jumâda, A. H. 352 (July, A. C. 963), and was 
buried in the cemetry of the Qurayşh. His poetica! worIfs fiil four 
volumes. and the greater part are in honour of the Family of 
Muhammad, or in praise of Sayf-al-Da\vlat, the wazir al-Muhallabi, 
and other great men of the epoch”. He adds that al-Zâhi 
cnmposed pieces in ali the various stylcs of poetry, and quotes 
the folIowing liues as his : 

“Thy aversion for my love has torn the veil of my pa'sion, 
and my tears serve only to expose me more. I did not reject the 
control of prudence, tili I saw the beauty of the ringleıs which 
adorned thy cheeks. Yet I ofıen before saw handsome faces, but, 
to my misfortune, my choice fell on thine”. 

In describing the violet, al-Zâhi employs the following com- 
pariBon: 

“Azure flowers from the garden, surpassing the sapphire 
in colour and borne on stems too feeble to support them* ; they 
appear like the first flame given out by a match tipped with 
sulphur”. 

By the sanıe: 

“A wine so transparent in the cup that it resembles the light 
which dawns över the domain of man. İt is so clear^ and limpid 
in the glass that it appears not, and the vase which contains it 
seems t.o be empty”. 

The following is one of the beautiful passages offered by his 
poems : 

*‘Fair ladies, the glances of whose eyes are such, that they 
•eem to braııdish swords and unsheath daggers. They accosled 

(Conlinueti from page J69) 

work, entitled ( al-Nulaf wa ’l-'l'uraf). In ali the other works I have eaamined, 
his surname is written Abu Sa’ld. For the turbulent conduct of the Turkiıh 
troops, under Jalal al-Oawlat, see Abu *I-Feda’s Annals, year 423, and Wilken't 
sdiıion of Mir^ond’s History of the Bıiides, page 95. 

1 Read in ıhe printed text . 

2 The autograph has . 
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me one day in the recess of valley, and they deludcd my beart,. 
wbich was deluding itselT wi(h assumed insensibility. Whcn they 
unveiled, they wcrc fullmoons; when they drew ıhcir veil, they 
were crescenıs ; when they moved wiıh digııity. their waists were 
pliant wand$; and wheD they turned their heads, they displayed 
the tendef looks of the gazelle, From their necks encircled with 
pearis, their heads seemed to risc like stars ; they were formed 
to do harın to our bearts*”. 

This mode of enumerating female charms has been often 
employed by poets, but was never given under so admiıable a 
form as this. Al-Mutanabbi has said on the subject: 

"in her aspect, a moon; in her movements, a branch of 
willow ; in odour, ambergris ; in looks, a gazelle”. 

And al-Tha‘âlibi quotes the foIlowing dcscripfion of a 
musician by a contemporary poet, which is in the same siyle ; 

*'I devote my life Tor thee, O most charming of mortals and 
fittest object of a lover’s attachment ! Thy countenance is, by its 
beauty, the solace of our eyes ; and thy voice, by its sweetness, 
the delight of our ears. VVhen ladıes asked me to describe thee, 

I told them the strangest tale: "it looks ? ” said I, “she is a 
gazelle, in song a nightingale, in countenance an aneraone, and in 
graceful port a wand”. 

[By al-Zâhi: 

‘*Who will apologize for me from the two cheeks of the moon 
(beloved) that exposed the heart vo ruin. (The moon) taught 
(prompted me to write) poetry which hastened me towards ruin 
and offending the moon and then stopped."]* 

To avoid lengthening this notice, we shall abstain from giving 
other examples of the same kind^.— "Zâhi," says as-Sam‘âni, is a 
relative adjective derived from {Zâh) the name of a village in the 
dependencies of Nays&pûr, to which place a number of persons 
arc indebted for their surname". He then adds: ‘‘But as for 

' I 

1 Literally : As detriments to tbe beart’ı core. 

2 Before this, in the Arabic text, a piece of two vertes is inserted, wbich 
tbe auıhor had added at a later period. They are not tit for translation. 

• I ] Omitted by de Slaoe.—Ed. 
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Abu ’l-Hasan* ‘Ali Ibn Ishâq Ibn Khalaf al-Ba^dâdi, who was 
aurnamed al-Zâhi. 1 cannot say whether he derived that apellation 
from the village of which we are speaking or not; alt I know of 
him is, that he was a native of Baghdâd and a good poet : 


443 IBN AL-MUNAJJIM AL-NADIM 

Abü ’l-Hasan ‘Aii Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi Manşar al-Munajjim 
was the boon conapanion (nadim) of al-Mutawakkil and a member 
of his intimate sociely. On the death of his patron, he continued 
in the highest favour witb the Khalifahs who succeeded; being 
permitted to sit in their presence when they gave audience from 
the throne, and enjoying their confıdence to luch a degrec that 
they entrusted him with the knovvlcdge of ali their secret intentions 
and proceedings. The favour in which they held him, high as it 
was, continued without intermission to the last. Before his 
connection with the Khalifahs. he had placed himself under the 
patronage of Muhammad Ibn Ishâq Ibn Ibrâhim al-Muş'abi>; he 
then became acquainted with al-Fath Ibn ^âqân2, for whose use 
he formed a library consisting chiefly of philosophical treatiscs; 
and he augmented that Wazir’s collcction of books manifold by 
the immense number of works which he had copied for the expre$s 
purpose, and none of which existed therein before. He knew by 
heart and could repeat correctly a great quantity of ancient poems 
and historical narrations, but his skill lay principally in vocal 
music, (and the airs which he sung were) oblained by him before 
Ishâq Ibn İbrahim al-Mawşili (no. 84), with whom he had been 
personally acquainted. He is the author of some works, such as 
an account of the anteislamic and the Müslim pocts, a life of 
lsh5q Ibn İbrahim aI-Mawşili, a treatise on boiled wine3, ete. 

t Muhammad Ibn Ishâq al-Mus‘abi was governor of tbe province of 
Fara. 

2 His life is given by Ibn Khallikan, 

3 See, no. 316 note c"i musr. 

• İn the beginning o. the noıice, ıhe kunyah is given Abu •)-Q&sim—ITt/. 
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That he had a talent for poetry is provcd by thc folIowing verses 
of his on thc {ayf al-khiyğl^ : 

“Dearer to mc, by Allah! than my father, is that object 
which appeared to me in the darkness, İlke thc smile of the glim- 
mering morn. Its aspect increased my passion and filled my heart 
with flames. Who can cure a heart smitten and enamoured, 
which beats yet stronger thc more I strive to calm it ? The image 
of my beloved made me a visit ( in my dream ), but that has only 
served2 to dcstory my reposc for ever”. 

Some oîher elegant passages in verse composed by the Nadim 
are stili er.ıant. He lived long enough to pay his court to al- 
Mu'tamid, and he died in the latter part of that Kialıfah's reign. 
İt was at Sarra-man-ra’a that he brcathed his last, A. H. 275 (A. C. 
888-9). He left a number of sons, ali of them distinguished for 
their hoDourable character and convivial talents ; notices of some 
of them will be found in this work under the propcr heads. 


444 IBN AL-MUNAJJİM THE POET 
Abu '1-Hasan ‘Aiî. Ibn ‘Abd Allah Hârün Ibn 'Ali Ibn Yahya 
Ibn Abi Manşar al-Munajjim, the celcbratcd poet, belonged to a 
family v^hich produccd many elegant scholars, men of rcflned 
taste, whose agreeable qualities rendered them the companions 
of Oalifahs and Wazirs in their parties of pleasure. The Şâhib 
Ibn ‘Abbâd admitted him into his society, and composed the 
foliowing verses in his honour: 

“The descendants of al-Munajjim are giftcd with a vivid 
intellect, and their literary talents are conspicuous in Pcrsian and 
in Arabic. I persevercd in praising them and extolling their 
merit, tili I was accused for cxcessive partiality”. 

1 See vol. I, Introd. 

2 1 read ^ j for Jİ3 in the second hemiıtlch ; the autograph has ; but 
the measure of the verse does not term to tllow this reading. [There is no 
deviation from the Rules of prosody if the autograph reading is maintained 
—Ed.) 
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Among the number of charming vertes composed by Abu 
’I-Hasan Ibn al-MunaJjim are some which have been set to music. 
One of his pieces is as follows : 

“Motivcs for affection subsist betvvccn thce and me; and the 
relatioEship which we bear each oiher is that of lovc*. (Sighing 
for thee,) I blaıne time for its delay, and my reproaches shall long 
continue, unless they eiTect an amendment by tvhich that detay 
may be annuUed. O thou who refusest me thy presence and thy 
letters ! teli me if I am to hope that this double privation may 
cease ? Were it not for the allurements of hope. a heart arrayed 
in the grab of suffering had been brokcn on thy account. But let 
us not despair of divine favour; the scparated are sometimes 
reunited, and the absent may perhaps return again.” 

He addressed the following lines to Ibn al-Khuwarazmi. who 
had hurt his foot by a fail: 

“How could stumble hurt the man who, in afiairs of import* 
ance, never made a false step but he recovered from it ? How 
could harm reach a foot which always trod in the paıh of 
honoufZ ? ” 

He composed a great deal of portry, and numerous amusing 
anecdotes are told of him. His other works are, a treatise on the 
monih of Ramac^ân, drawn up by him for the ^alifah aURâ^i; the 
Kitctb al-Nîrûz wa'l-Mihrigân (book oj the veınal ond autunmal 
equiroxes) ; a refutation of al-Khalîl (Ibn Ahmad’s) system of 
prosody; a work commencing with the genealogy of his own 
family, undertaken at the request of the wazîral*Muhallabi, but left 
unfinished ; an essay on the difference between the style of İbrahim 
Ibn al-Mahdi and that of Ishâq al-Mawşili in the art of vocal 
music; iht Kitâb al-Lafz al-Muhif, ete. (the comprehensive decla- 
ration, being a refutation of the assertions made by al-Laqi{^ ; this 
is an answer to Abu ’i-Faraj al-ispahâni's work, enıitled al-Farq 
wa ’l-Mi'yâr bayn al-Atvghâd ua ’l-Ahrâr (difference between the 


1 Tbis verse is not given io ıbe autograph. 

2 Litcrally ; VVbich never trod but towards an honourable station. 

3 The vvord Lagtf aignihes a roundling. İt does not appear why tbis appel- 
lation sbould have been given to the autbor oi the KitĞb-al-Aghâni. 
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noble and rabbie and appreciation of llıeir relatire worlh). Tîi» 
Ibn al-Munajjim was son to ihe auihor of the Kilâb al-Bâri‘i, * 
work containing a choice of extracts from the productions of iIk 
later poets, and grandson to Abu ’I-Hasan Ibn al-Munajjicj cf 
whoın an account has been givcıı in the preceding article. His 
birth took place on the 9th of Şafar, A. H. 276 (June, A. C. 8Î9) ; 
some say in 277; he dted on Wednesday, the 16ıh of the latirr 
Jumâda, A. H. 352 (July, A. C. 963). He persevered tili the end 
of his life in the custom of wearing his hair dyed^. 


445 ABU ’L-FATH AL-BUSTI 

Abu 'l'Fat^ ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Busti, a kâtib and a poet 
of great celebrity, was the author of {the work entitled) : al-J'arîqat 
al-Anîqah fi ’l-Tajnis^, al-AnIs ai-Badî‘ al-Tâsis {the pleasing path, 
designed as a treatise on paronomasia and as a delighfful-companion 
by the solidity of the principles which it lays down)*. As specimen 
of the elegance vvhich he attained (in exptession and ıhought), we 
shall quote the following phrases: “He that docs good to the man 
that wrongs him confounds the man that is jealous of himJ” "He 
who yields to his anger loses his civility.” “The fashions of 
lords are lords of the fashions.” A sign of your good fortune 
is your keeping withia bounds.” ‘‘Bribrs ars the means of 

1 The life of HârOn Ibu ‘Ali al-Munajjim is given in this dictionary. 

2 See no. 19, nole od dyeing hair. 

3 The autograph has . 

4 I follow the aulhority of Abu M-Feda (lee/4na<ı/j, year 400) in taking 
Tartfah, as here menıioned, for ıhe tiıle of a book, but must acknowIedge 
baving doubts on the subject, as no such work is noticed by l^ijji Ualifab. 
If it be realiy a tiıle, lome q'.ıibble is iotended by the words Tajnh and 
Tâtis one of which is a term of rhetoric and the othcr of prosody. It strikea 
me however that the whole passage may apply to the man bimself. as it 
might be rendered thus: “A poet of great celebrity. was noted for the 
pleasing way in which ha employed paronomasias (or alliteralion), and wat 
a delightful compenion by the solidity of the principles which be laid 
down". 
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success”. “The most foolish of men is he vvho is scornful to his 
brethren and presumptuous towards his sovcreign." “The mind 
is a sun ; and the understunding its rays.” “Fate mocks at wishes.” 
Definition of tempcrance : “To he content with a strict suffl- 
ciency." “'There is no mending a torn darn.” We shall here 
give some striking passages from his poetry : 

“When he flourishes his pen on going to use it, he makes you 
forgct the bravest warrior that ever flourished a speari. Whcn 
he rests his fingers upon the paper, ali the writers in the world 
confess themselves his slaves^. 

Some men clothc themselves in silk, whilst a wretched body 
is concealed beneath. It is thus that people paint thcir checks 
when suffering from a tumour in the lungs. 

When you try to amuse people in talking of past event and 
those which are to come, avoid repetitions, for thcir minds are 
placed in hostility to repetitions.^ 

Endure thy brother’s temper, be it what it may; you cannot 
hopc to amend it. How could you exp.:ct to succeed, since 
his body contains four humoıırs placed in it by nature?” 

[ By al-Busti, when authorities were angry with hira and this 
is a fine cxpression : "Say to the Amir, may my Lord perpetuaıe 
his honour and bestow on him from His hidden blcssing. I 
committed a erime, and those in power did not cease forgiving 
thcir servants whcn they committed crimes. I gather from eyes 
their movemcnts, so you should gather from noble forgiveness 
its honour. He who cxpects forgiveness for his sins from Him 
^ho is above him should forgive those who are under him.” 

By him also : 

“Again when you di<cover fault in my words, my memory, 
eloquence and cxpression, do not assign it to me because my words 
are in conformity with the levci of the understanding of the people. 
Thus he said in Zahr al-Adâb Allâh knotveth the best”].* 

1 For Aİftj rcad aL.Ic , Both wards are identic in signiHcation. 

2 As these verses abound in ılıe figıırc of Arabic rhetoric called tajnls, or 
alHıeration, their merit is tost in the ıranslation. 

i In tbe original Arabic these verses ofTer another curious exBnıpIe of 
tajnls 

• ( ] Omitted by de Slanc.—Ed. 
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That part of his poctry composed in Ihc alliterative style 
called tajnis is very copious. He died at Bukhâra, A. H. 400 
(A. C. 1109-10) ; some say A. H. 401. We have given fhc 
explanation of thc word Bıısti {no. 198). I read, at thc 
beginning of his collected poetical works. that he bore the namcs 
of Abu ’l-Fath ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn İbrı Vüsuf İbn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and this may, perhaps. have been 
the case. 


446 AL-TIHAMI THE POET 

Abu ’l-Hasan 'Alî Ibn Muhammad al-I ihJmi, a celebrated 
poet, is spoken of in ıhese terms by İbn Bassam in his Dhakhtrah : 
“He was renowned for his abilıtics and possessed a cutting congue; 
between him and ali the varied modes of ezpression the paih was 
free; his poctry indicated as clearly (the laleni.^) which had fallen 
to his lot, as the coolness of the zephyr denotes the presence 
of the morn, and it disclosed his exaltrd sıation in selence as 
plainly as the tear reveals the secret of love.” His collected 
poetical workB form a small volüme, but the greater portion of thc 
pieces is exquisite; one of his most graceful passages is contained 
in a long gaşidah, composed in praise of thc Wazîr Abu ’1-Qâsim 
İbn al-Maghribi*, whcrc he says : 

“Whcn thc lips of the flowcrs on thc hills and (hose of our 
( monat) beauties wcrc smiling, l asked my friend which were 
the fairest to the sight: ‘I know not’, said he; ‘ali of them are 
anthemis blossoms^.’ ” 

A similar thought is expre8sed in thc following lines, attributed 
to {Hibat Allah) İbn Sanâ 'l-Mıılk, a poet whos5 life will be 
found in this vvork. 


t See no. 187. 

2 The flüwer of the anthemis being whitr, Arabic poets compare ladies' 
teeth to it. 
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“I hesitated, thinking the teeth {of my beloved) Sulayma to b 
anthemis buds, and taking these for teeth. I therefore kissed 
them ali, lo dispel my doubts: and cvery perfon who fcels earnest 
( in such matters) would do thc samc.” 

la one of his eulogistic passages he has surpassed ali competi- 
tion, where he says : 

“His gifts are atnple; yet he thinks them small, though the 
copious rains of autuma are shamed [by ibeir abundance). 
Comparcd with the beneficence which he sheds arouad, the stvollen 
cloud would be called a vapour, and oceans, rivultes.” 

He composed a most beaatiful elegy on the loss of his son, 
who dicd a boy ; and I am only prcventcd from giving it here 
because people say that it brings ili luck ; but as two of the verses, 
dcscriptivc of envious men, conıain an unusual {but elegant) idea ; 
I shall inscrt them ; 

“I pity those who envy me, because hatred burns within their 
bosoms. They see God’s kindness towards me, and thus their 
eyes are in paradise whilst their hearts are in hell". 

In the same piece hethusexpresses his contempt for the world: 

“It is composed of turbid elements, yet you hope to find it 
free from dregs and lees! He who requires of time what is 
contrary to its nature, is as the man who seeks in water for a 
brand of fire. He who expects what is impossible, builds his 
hopes OD the brink of a toltering sand-bank”. 

In this also he says ; 

"I reşide in the vicinity of foes, but he (yvhom I have lost ) 
sojourns near his Lord ; how different that ncighbourhood from 
mine 1 The parehing heat vvhich consumes my heart has changed 
my hair to grey, and this light colour is the flame of that inward 
fire”. 

The idea expressed in the last verse is taken from a piece by 
Abû Naşr Sa'id Ibn al-Shâh. where he says; 

“ ’Thy cheeks*, said she, ’are darkened with hair, and that 
tpoils the fairest faces’. 1 replied : 'Thou bast kindled a fire in 
my heart, and the smoke has settied on my cheeks.’ ’’ 
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The follovvİDg vcrıes belong to one of his long q:/fidahs : 

'‘How often have I warned you against the land of Hijâz, 
for its gazelles (maidens) are accustomed to make its lions {heroes] 
their prey, You vishcd to pursuc the hindsi of ^ijâz; but, 
unfavoured by fate, was you who became their prey”. 

One of his best-kDOwn pieces is this: 

“in the company of noble-minded men there is âlways room 
for another; friendship, it is true, renders difhculties easy. A 
house may be too small for eight persons, yet friendship will make 
it hold a ninth”. 

A fine verse from one of his gaşîdahs is the following : 

“If Time, who is the father of mortals, treats you ili, reproach 
not then his children when they do the same.” 

“Al-Tihâmi arrived secretly in Egypt, with a great number 
of letters which he was bearing to the Banu Qurrah from i^assSn 
Ibn Mufarrijz Ibn Daghfal al-Badawiî ; and being arrested. he 
represented himself as a member of the tribe of Tamim. On a 
closer ezamination, he was discovered to be al-Tihâmi the poet, 
and they cast him into the prison of Cairo called Khazânat 
al-Bunüd. This occurred on the 25th of the latter Rabî* A. H. 416 
(June, A. C. 1025). On the Pth of the first JumSda in the same 
year, he was put to death secretly, in the place where he was 
confined. He was of a tavvny complezion”. I ezeraeted the fore- 
going pasiage from an historical work by a native of Egypt, in 
which he gives an account, day by day, of the events which passed 
in that country. I have seen only one volüme of it, and do 

1 For ^ read . 

2 I follovv the orthography of the autograph- 

3 The Arabic tribe of the Banu Qurrab inhabited the province of Baraah 
and took up arms for Abu Rakwa the Umayyide, when he attempted to ezpel 
the Fâtimites from Egypt. See an account of this revolt in M. de. Sacy'ı 
Expose de l’histoire des Druzes, lom. I. p. cccxvü et se. Iı was their former 
bostility to al'Hâkim which now induced Has'Sn Ibn Mufarrij, the chief of 
the tribe of Tayy, to court their alliance against that ^altfah's son al-Zahir; al- 
TihSmi was the secret agent in this affair which totally failed. HassSn had 
already revolted against ai-Hakim some years before. See Druzes p. cccl. 
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not know hovv ınany it consisted of. Some time after al-Tihâmı’s 
death, he was seen ın a dream* by one of his friends, who asked 
him hovv God had tıeated liim ? to vvhich he rcplied : “He has 
pardoned mc”.—“For which of yourdeeds?” said the friend. 
“For having said in an elegy on the death of a littie boy of raine : 

‘I reşide in ıhc vicinity of foes, but he sojourns ncar his Lord ; 
hovv difforent that neighbourhood from mine ! ’ ” 

—Tihâmi is the relative adjective derived from Tihâmah, a name 
given to Makkah. İt is for this reason that the bicssed Prophet 
was surnamed al-Tihfımi. The same name is also given to the 
mountains and other regions vvhich form the extensive province 
bctvvcen Hijâz and the frontiers of Yaman. I do not know 
whether it was from the city or from the province that the poct 
took his surname. 


447 IBN NUBAK.HT THE POET 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Nübakht, a good poet, 
out unkindly used by fortune, led a life of uninterrupted misery 
and privation, and died at Mişr, in the month of Şha'bân, A. H. 
416 (October. A. C. 1025). He was interred at the cxpense of the 
kâtih and poet Wali al-Dawlat Abu Muhammad Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali, 
surnamed Ibn ^ayrân, vvho was recorder of the diplomas and 
commissio'is issued by al-Zâhir Ibn al-Hâlcim, sovereign of Egypt. 
He also left a small volüme of poetry, in vvhich are found these 
vvell-knovvn lines; 

"You listen to slandcrers traducing me, and you hold mc in 
such slight esteem that you contradict not their false reports. But 
vvere thy iniage to visit me in the svveetcst of dreams and slander 
thee, I should sven rcnounce slecp! ” 

[I say that one famous poet Abu ‘Abd Allah al-I^usayn Ibn 
al-Yamani, the nuthor of the noted al-Risfılah has put forth a 
timilar idca ; some of his verses are : 

1 See no. 19. note on tirraıııs. 
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“I have becn informcd that persons slandering me came to 
tlıce to prejudice Ihy mind. The sorcery of the slanderers had its 
effect on tlıee, but in my case it is beating cold iron”. 

The origin of tlıis idea is the verse of the famous poet ‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn al-Dumaynat al-Khuth‘ami in his gaşidah ending in B.] 

I nıention Ibn Khavrân here, wiıhout alloting hira a separate 
article, because the date of his death is unknown to me, and in 
this work 1 confineo my notice to persons the time of whose 
decease is ascertained.—I have since diseovered an account of his 
life, with some extracts from his poctry, in the Tahagöt al-Shu'ara 
of the Wazîr Abu Sa'îd al-Dawlat> : “He was a handsome young 
man,” says this w iter, “and intelligence of his death was brought 
to us in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 431 (May—June, A. C. 
1040).” I became acquainted \vith that passage when at Cairo, 
towards the end of the year 674 (A. C. 1276). 


448 ŞARi' AL-DILA 

Abu '1-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd al-Wâhid, a Jurisconsult of 
Baghdad and a poet of considerable reputation, was generaUy 
known by the appellations of Şari' ai-Dila the slain by blandish- 
ments), Qatll al-Ghawâshi {the victitn of sudden mis/ortuııes) and 
Dh u ’1-Raqâ‘atayn (the afflicied \rith doııhle madnessy. Al-Raşhtd 
Abu ’l-Husayn Ahmad Ibn al-Zubayr, the satne whose life has been 
given («0.64), names him in the Kitâb al-Jinân, &nA ıhtn 
“In poetry he trod the same path as Abu ’1-Raqa‘maq {no. 53), 
and a humorous gaşidah was composed by him, the conciuding 
verse of which is such that, if he had never made another on 
the same subject it would have suflficed to place him in the highest 


1 See DOte on fabagül al-Shu'ara. no. 442. 

2 These si'cre probably admired expressioDi which 6rst occurred in his 
verses and were thcn applied to him by the public as surnames. For a similar 
reason the poet Müslim Ibn al-WalTd was mtoamed the vonquiıhed by/oir. 
Sec no. 10 note on Müslim Ibn al-Walid. 
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degree of eminence and obtain for him the palm of victory. It is 
the following: 

'Hc who has missed acquiring either kDOwIedge or riches is on 
level with dogs.’ 

*‘He came to Egypt, A. H 412 (A. C. 1021-2), and celebrated 
the praises of (the khalifah) al-Zflhir li-I'zfiz din Allah." 1 read, 
in a copy of his collected poetical works, that his (ŞarV al-Dila's) 
names were Abu ’l-l^asan Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wâhid al-Qaşşâr 
al-Başri (the fuller of Başrah)\ God best knows which of us is right! 
This poct dicd suddenly, A. H. 412 (A. C. 1021-2), of an obslruc- 
tion of the windpipe, which took him at the house of the Şharif 
al-Ball^â'i'. I am inclined to think that this occurrcd at Mişr 
(OldCairo) for I took the date of his death fronr» the diary of 
which I have spoken in the life of al-Tihfimi (see no. 446). My 
opinion is conhrmed also by Ibn al-Zubayr’s statement that he 
came to Egypt in that very year. It was of him that Abu’l-‘Ala 
says in one of his poems; 

“Thou wast called Şâri’ (the vanguisher), but this word under- 
went the intensive permutatioh and assumed the form of fa'll^". 

İn the picce from which this line is taken, Abu ’l-‘Ala excuses 
himseir for not furnishing Şarî* al-Dila with wine and other 
requisites for a social party, but informs him that he has sent 
him a small sum to defray the expcnses. 

1 Al-BaU'ihi variant reading. 

2 It must be remarked here that Ibn Khallikân is mistaken in supposing 

this verse to bave been addressed to the p&et Sari' al-Dila, for it appears 
from the text of Abu ’l-‘Ala’ı poem, and from the commentary, that the 
pcrson to whom he wrote bore the surname of Şart' al-Bayn. As for the verse 
îtself, it contains an allusion whicb can be best understood by persons acquain- 
ted svUh the native system of Arabic grammar. The meaning is equivalsot 
to this ; ‘‘You were called the vanguUher ( jU ) j<Jrı‘ because your amıısing 
convcrıation vanquiıhed the pains of absence ( at-bayn ) felt by discon- 
lolate lovers. But that nane assumed the intensive form, cbaracterised. in 
grammar, by the type /a‘î/ (J.;»»), and it thuı became şarî* ^rea» 

vanguisher." It must be observed that fart' signifîes both vanguisher and 
vangulshed ; Abu ’l-'Ala takes it here in the former meaning, but the commen- 
tary on his works informs us that it wat a mere licence on his part, since the 
name Şart' al-Bayn, when applied to this particular individual, means 
vangulshed by (ıhe palas of) absence. 


A 
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449 ŞURR-DURR 

The ra’is and kâtib^ Abu Manşûr ‘Ali Ibn al-^asan Ibn ‘Ali 
Ibn aI-Fa<Jl, gcnerally known by surname of Şurr-Durr, was one 
of the most eminent poets of his time. He combined in his com- 
position excellence of expression with beauty of thought, and his 
verses bear the stamp of grace and briDiancy. His collected 
poetical work;s, form a small volüme, and how exquisitely has he 
said in one'of thcsc çaşidalıs : 

“We ask how are the ferns of Najd^, but the winow of the 
sands^ knows best what we mean. The mask is now thrown off, 
and we çare no longer whether wc name thee openly or dcsignate 
thee by a surname^. Nay, were I to exclaim : O Sulayma ! people 
would teli me that I only mean Lubaynah. How dear to me is 
tby image, visiting roy dreams and pouring fortb illusions and false 
happinest from the cup of sleep. Throughout the night my 
eyelids were its steed ; why then should it complain to thee of 
fatigue and pain’, Thus, by night we seemed nevcr to have parted, 
and by day never to have met”. 

In describing his grey hairs he says: 

“I weep not the departure of my youth, but 1 weep because 
my appointed time draw8 near. Hair are the leaves of the human 
trec, and when they wither, the branches are soon dried up". 

Speaking of a dark-comp1exioned girl, he has the following 
prelty thought: 


1 From the titles of ra’ls and kûtib 1 should infer that Şurr-Darr beld a 
hlgh place in the civil service. 

2 The province of Najd is the Arcadia of the Arabic poetı. As the nomadic 
Arabs employed a specieı of lern in covering their huıs and closing the cbinks, 
the word is often used by the poets to designate the dweltings of a friendly 
tribe and also those who reşide in tl.em. 

3 The wlllow of ılıe sanda ; a slender-waisted Arab mniden living witb ber 
tribe in the desert. 

4 Lovers made it a point of discretion not to teli who their miıtress was. 

5 "Cette image etait censee venir de la part de ta maitresse pour avoir det 
nouvelles de I'arnant". Notice on the fayf al-Khlvâl. inserted by me in the 
Journal Astallgue for April, 1838. 
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“I lovcd her for her darkness and smoothness ; the dark spot 
of my heart', waı an image of her colour. İt was only to resemble 
her that the full moon ever consented to sufTer an edipse. It is 
in honour of her that the epochs of time are datei by nights^". 

Hts father’s avarice procured him the niekname of Şurr-Ba’r 
(.bag of dung), but the son, havîng unexpectedly displayed a 
superior talent for poetry, received the surname of Şurr-Durr 
(bag of pearis). A poet of that age, and whose life we shall give, 
Abu Ja‘far Mas'üd al-BayâcJi, attacked him in these lines : 

“For his avarice your father was named Bag of Dung; but 
you ungratefully scatter abroad what he treasur'd up, and cali it 
poetry." 

I must say, however, that this satirist is unjust, for Şurr-Durr’s 
poetry is charming; but an enemy cares not what he says : Şurr- 
Durr lost his life accidentally A. H. 465 (A. C. 1072-3); a piıfall 
for taking lions had been dug at a viliage on the road of Khurâsân. 
and into this he fell. He was born somewhat earlier than year 
400 (A. C. 1009). We shall speak of him again in the life of the 
Wizir Falçhr al-Dawlat Muhammad Ibn Jahir. 


450 AL-BAkHARZI 

Abu ’l-Ijlasan ‘Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abi ’l-Tayyib 
al-Bâkharzi an illustrious poet, was the peari of his age for talent 
and genius, and bore away the palm in prose and verse. \Vhen 
a young man, he siudied the Shâh'ite system of jurisprudence, 
and attended with assiduily the lectures of Abu Muhammad al- 
Juwayni, the falher of ,he İmâm al-Haramayn ; he next cultivaıed 
the art of penmanship, and obtained occasional employment in the 
ofTıce of the secreıary of State. He passed his life in an alternation 
of nehes and poverty, and experienced surprising vicissiıudes of 

1 The Muslıins suppose that inere is a black spot or stain in the centre 
of the beart,—the sign, it seemı, oP origiral sin. 

2 In Arabic dates it is not the day, but the night of the nionth whtch is 
assigned. 
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Fortune in his travels and sr'journings. His taste for literatüre 
having prevailed över his inclination for the law, he gained the 
reputation of an clegant scholar, and devoted his time to the 
double task of learning Traditions respectiııg ıhe Prophet>® and of 
composing verses. He drew up a continuation to al-Tha‘âlibi’s 
ynn’/nat aJ-Dafır, and entit\ed it Dumyat aI-Qaşr wa ‘Uşrat ahi 
il~‘Aşr (statue of the palace, and the essence extracted from our 
contemporaries). This work, which inciudes a great number (o/ 
poets), received a supplement, entitled Wişhâh al-Dumyah {girdle 
of the statue), from the pen of Abû ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Zayd al- 
Bayhaqi: it is thus ihat al-Sam'âni gives the author’s name in his 
treatise, the DhayI, or Supplement', but ‘Imâd al-Din, in his 
^ârldah, calls him Şharaf al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn al-Hasan 
al-Bayhaqi. The latter writer gives also some cxtracis from his 
poems^. The diwân, or collecıion of al-Bâkharzi’s poetical works, 
forms a largc volüme, and the majoıity of the pieces is vcry guod. 
An original idea of his is the following : 

“1 complain of the wounds (inficted on my heart) by thosc 
cheeks which are encircled by scorpions {ringlers)^. I, who have a 
father living, weep for tlıe pearls of thy mouth ; how thcn can 
it, which is an orphan arı {e.rtjıiisite object), be always smiling?” 

Describing an intense frost, he says : 

“How many have heen the true believers who. torn by the clavvs 
of winter, envied the inhabitants of hell! Behold the water-fowls 
in their nestling-places, ready to prefer the heat of the fire and the 
spit! If you throw up into ıhe air the drops which rcmain in 
your wine-cup, they will return to you hardeiıed into beads of 
cornelian, O you that possess the two woods* ! ncglect them 
not, but let music strike up form one and flame from the other*.” 

1 See no, 310. 

2 Ibn Khallikin guotes here two vertes as a specimeo. They both finisb 
with the same word to which a diflerent meaning is given İD each case, but 
ıheir profaaity and indecrnce repel translatiun. 

3 See vol. I. Introduction. 

4 By the two woods he means fırewood and a lule, which in Arabic is called 
the wood (ol-'üd ); srhence the European name. 

5 Literally; Strike a wood and burn a wood iharrik ‘udan wa harrlg Uıdan). 
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One of his pieces contains the follovving passage ; 

“O Thou Who hast disclosed the brighlness of morning from 
the pearly teeth {pf my beloved), and caused the night to dvvell 
in her ringleis ! Thou hast made me the slave of an idol formed 
by Thyself; by it Thou hast terapted me, and long hast Thou 
excited my sadness! No wonder that the fire of passion con- 
sunıeth my heart; {hell—) fire is the meet desert of him who 
serveth idols.” 

Al-Bâkharzi was murdered at Bâkharz, whilst engaged in a 
party of pleasure; this occurred in the month of Dhu ’]-Qa‘dah 
A. H. 467 (June-July, A.C. 1075), and the erime remained un- 
punished.— Bâkharz is the name of a tract of country near Naysâ> 
pür, inciudinga number of villages and grounds under cultivation; 
it has produced many eminent men. 


451 IBN AFLAH THE POET 

Abu 1-Qâsim ‘Ali Ibn Aflah al-‘Absi, surnamed Jamâl al-Mulk 
(the beauty of the kmgdom), was a poet of considcrable reputation, 
fully justified by the elegance of his genius, the beauty of his 
eulogiums, and the number of his satires. He celebrated the 
praises notonly of the khalifahs, but of the persons holding a 
subordinate rank ; and having travelled to the different provinces 
of the empire, he visited the princes and the men in high station 
(obtaining sclid tokens of their satisfaction in return for his panegy- 
1 have seen the dhvân, or colleetion, of his poetical works; 
it is a middle-sized volüme, drawn up by himself and accompanied 
y an introduetion and a PostScript of his own composition. He 
therc mentions the precise number vvhich it contains of verses 
avıng the same rhyme, and the vvhole is digested with much çare 
an .utention. I cxtracted from it the follovving lines in which 
ne addresses his beloved : 

O thou who knovvest not the force of that love which 
me who conceivest not my fruiticss pains and suffcrings! 
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Thou showest equal indifference towards the lovcr captivated by 
ihy eharms*, and him whose heart is free from thy power and 
vvithout a wound. Had I known that thy character was such, 1 
had not rejected my friend’s advice when he warned me against 
thee. It was never my intention to forget thee, tili forced ıhereto 
by the excess of thy cruelty”. 

On a girl who vvas far from being handsome: 

“İt was not because I disliked the handsome and preferred 
the ugiy that I loved her with a passion so fantastic; but I vvas 
too jealous to love a fair one, seeing that ali men loved the fair.” 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz ( no. 316 ) has the follovving lines on a similar 
subject: 

“My heart leans from this one to that one, and secs nothing 
to dislike ; it is passionate for beauty, as it should be; but it pities 
her bereft of charms, and loves her^”. 

On a girl who vvas lame, by Ibn Aflah: 

“Hovv dearly I eherish her whom I perceive there vvavering 
in her gait! vvhat stiffness, yet what freedom in her rnovements*! 
Her beauty raises envy, and they say she halts; but handsome 
persons are always envied. She is a branch (t^ w’t//otv)y and the 
beauty of a tender branch is in its bending . 

The follovving lines vvere addressed by him to a great man 
vvhose porter had refused him admittance. 

“I am grateful to your porter of refusing to admit me, a 
leave to others vvhom he has repulscd the task of abusıng . 
For he has rendered me a service vvhich merits my hıg es P 
he saved me from a rude reception and from your mordmate 

pride.” 


1 The autograph has • margin of the auto- 

2 Here the follovving passage has been inseried in ihe foHo^ing. from 
graph ; “And a verse of his which is currently Kuo 

one of his poems : ■ t Mina our leparation 

“On the day in vvhich we parted at the tumarısks 

wa5 without our vvill”. . . j t-notted. 

3 Litrrally ; And from her flexibility she is ünite 
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ihy charms*, and him whose heart is free from thy power and 
vvithout a wound. Had I known that thy character was such, 1 
had not rejected my friend’s advice when he vvarned me against 
thee. It was never my intention to forget thee, tili forced ıhereto 
by the excess of thy cruelty”. 

On a girl who vvas far from being handsome: 

“İt was not because I disliked the handsome and preferred 
the ugiy that I loved her with a passion so fantastic; but I vvas 
too jealous to love a fair one, seeing that ali men loved the fair.” 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz (no. 316) has the follovving lines on a similar 
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“My heart leans from this one to that one, and sees nothing 
to dislike ; it is passionate for beauty, as it should be; but it pities 
her bereft of charms, and loves her^”. 

On a girl who vvas lame, by Ibn Aflah: 

“Hovv dearly I eherish her whom I perceive there vvavering 
in her gait! vvhat stiffness, yet what freedom in her movementsî ı 
Her beauty raises envy, and they say she halts; but handsome 
persons are alvvays envied. She is a branch (t^ vVt//ow), and the 
beauty of a tender branch is in its bending . 
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vvhose porter had refused him admittance. 
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HİS compositions abound with striking passages. He died at 
Baehdâd on Thıırsday, the seconH of Şha'bân, A. H. 535 (March, 
A. C. 1141)*, aged sixty-four years, three months, and fourleen 
days. Some place his death a year, or two years later. He was 
interred on the west side (o /the Tigris), in the Qurayşh cemetery. 
‘Absî () means belonging to ‘Abs : a number of tribes bear 
this name, and I know not lo which of them Ibn Aflah belonged. 
This surname is sonietimes confounded with that of Mnsı (), 
derived from ‘Ans, which is also the name of a tribe. 


452 IBN MUSHlR AL-MAWŞILÎ 

Abu '1-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Wafâ Sa‘d Ibn Abi ‘1-Hasan ‘Ali 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wâhid Ibn ’Abd al-Qâhlr Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muşhir 
al-Mawşilî {nafive of J/ojm/İ. surnamed Muha dhdh ab al-Dîn. was 
an excellent poet and lıeld a high rank under government, having 
successively filled the greater part of the places conneeted with 
the admini^tration of Mosul. He composed panegyrics on the 
kialifahs, the princes, and the Amirs. I met with the colleetion of 
his poetical works forming two volumes, and in it hc mentions 
that he was born at the town of ’Amid. A fine passage from his 
poetry is the follovving, in vvhich he deseribes a paııther: 

“When the sun was styled al-Ghazâlah ( the gazelle ) he bribed 
this panther with a body> of the same colour as his light; and the 
roes of the desert gave him spots from the pupils of their eyes, to 
induce him to live in peace^, wiıb them and spare their lives. 
And yet, quıte as hc is, they never appear in his sight without 
trembling.” 

The idea of these verses is taken from a gaşidah composed by 
the amir Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Sarrâj al-Şûrî, a 
coniemporary poet. The passage to which wc allude is the 
following; 

1 The autograph has . 

2 Read . 

• 13 March.—Ed. 
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"His claws are rough, and he bears in his mouth and paws 
the qualities of the sword and the pliant spear. The night and the 
day rivalled in adorning him; they arrayed hini in a garment 
ıpottcd with eyes, and the sun, since the time he was named {the 
Gazelle, never appears in his sight without apprehension," 

The foIIowing verses were addrcssed by Ibn Mushir to a 
person of rank; 

“When you complain in anguish, ali on earth complain, and 
the suffering is general from East to West; for you are a heart to 
the body of the epoch, and the body cannot be well when the 
heart is sick.” 

The following relation of a very singular coincidence is given 
by al-Sam‘ânt on the authority of Abu ’l-Fatb ‘Abd al-Rahmftn 
Ibn Abi ’l-Ghanâ’im Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffâr, generally known by the name of Ibn al-IJkhwat al- 
Bay‘, who was an accomplished scholar and a kâtıb. ‘‘I saw in a 
dream.” Said Abu '1-Fath, “a person who recited these verses : 

'And stranger stili than my patience {under affliction) was to 
see the camel dcpart with thy well girthed litter, and able to 
support its burden; and I bear enclosed within my curbcd ribs an 
ardent passion unabating, and an assumed patience completely 
broken.’ 

On awaking I made it my business to inquire respecting 
the author of these verses, but could find no person capable of 
giving me that information; it happencd, however, that some 
years afterwards Abu ’I-Hasan Ibn Mushir stopped at my house 
as a gucst, and one evening, our conversation fell on the subject 
of dreams. I then related to him the dream which I had, and 
repeated the verses; ‘By AlISh!’ exclaimed he, ‘these verses 
belong to a piece of my composition.’ He then proceeded to recite 
me tbis passage from one of his gafidalıs: 

‘When the tongue of tcars declares the sccret of love, the feel- 
ings enclosed within the bosom are concealed no longer. On the 
evening she bade me farewell, I knew not, by Allah ! wheathcr the 
doves of the valley \\eie cooing with sorrow or with joy. I think 
of thee and reproach the active camels for our separation ; I ask 
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every wind which bIow9 to teli me how thou »rt, and I bcar 
enclosed within my curbed ribs an ardent passion unabating, and 
an assumed patience completely broken.’ 

“We were much 9truck with the coincidence, and the rest of 
our night was passed in literary discussions." Ibn Mushir died 
towards the end of the month of Şafar, A. H. S43 (Juty, 
A. C. 1148). The kâtib ‘Imâd al-Din, however, mentions in hit 
Kharîdah that his death occurred in the year 546. 


453 IBN AL-SA'AtI 

Abu ’l-^asan ‘Ali Ibn Rustum Ibn Hardaz, surnamed Bahft 
aI*Din (splendour of religion), and generally known by the appella- 
tion öf Ibn al-Sâ*âtI<, was one of the leaders in the band of the 
modern poets. He left two diw3ns, ot collections of his poems, 
one in two volumes, filled with pieces of the highest ezcellence, 
and the other forming a small volüme and entitled Muqa(ta‘ât al- 
Nll (the Crossing places of the Nile). From the latter I extract the 
folIowing passage : 

“O the happy day and night we passed at Suytlt! time, in its 
biind vicissitudes, will never again bring about the like. The night 
was in its youth, yet its head was hoary in the moonlight, the dew- 
drops were stung on the branches. like orient pearis, and feii to the 
ground when touched by the zephyr. The birds chantcd ; the lake 
was their book, the breeze wrote the lines, and the cloud-drops 
pointed the letters.” 

The metaphor is here perfectly wrought out in every point. 
I shall now give another extract from the same work: 

“We handed and a meadow clothing the rugged soil with 
herbage, and offering pasture to our eyes and to our souls. 
Rcclining in the shade, I admired the beauties of the place, whilst 
the perfumes were borne around on the breaih of the flowers, and 


1 Ibn «I-Sa'ati trgnines son of the elockmaker, ot son of the dlallst. 
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my companion swore> that the (clear) sky was of amber, the 
(biooming) groves, of jewcls, and the (smooth) meadow, of silk. 
The (red) anemonies smiled, and the {while) anthemis blossom 
wished to kiss them, although the oarcissus was looking on. That 
leeıned a cheek, this a mouthî striving to press it, and there wcrc 
the eyesî always watching them.” 

The poetry of Ibn al-Sâ‘citI abound.s with charming ideas. I 
learned from his son, at Cairo, that hc died in that city on Thurs* 
day, the 23rd of Ramaçtân, A. H. 604 (April, A. C. 1028)* at the 
age of fifty-one yearı, six months, and twelve days, and that he 
was buried at the foot of Mount Muqattam. I have read a note on 
him, in the handvvriting of somc learned şhaykt, wherein the date 
of the death corresponds with that given here, but he says that he 
lived forty-eight years, seven months and twelve days, and that he 
was born at Damascus. God best knows which statement is true. 
Suyûf is a town in Upper Egypt Şa‘id ; some pronouuce this name 
Usyül. 


454 ABU AL-’AMIDI THE QApI 

Abu ’1-Fa<jâ’il ‘Ali Ibn Abi T-Muzaffar Yûsuf Ibn Atıraad ibn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn al-Uusayn Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Ja'far al-’Amidi’ was born at Wasit of a family which came 
originally from ’Amid and was noted, at the former place, for 
producing transmitters of traditional knowledge and men of picty 
and integrity. Having proceeded to Bag^dâd, he there devoted some 
time to the study of the Şhâfi'ite system of jurisprudence under 


1 Rcftd uUau , 

2 The flower of (he anthemis oı'ten compaıed lo tho mouth, bccause it is 
wbite, as the teeth are. 

3 See the obtervations on the narcissus, in vol. I. Introd. 

• This appcars to be a misprint; the correct date is 10 April 1208 A.C,—Ed. 
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the tuition of the shavkh Abu Tâlib a1-Mubfirak’, the disciple of 


1 Abu Jâlib al-Mubârak Ibn al-Mubârak al-Kar^i (a nallve of Kor^) 
is generally knovvtı as the Dlscip/e of Ibn al-Khall, under wbose tuition he had 
studied the doctrines of the Shâfi'ite sect. He wrote so well that species of 
character which is called al-Khatt al-Mansûb, and of wbich mention is made 
■D the life of Ibn aI Bawwâb, that he was considered to be a better pentnan 
tban that celebrated kâtib. It was particularly in the two sorts of hand called 
Tûmâr and Tkutuch that he fully displayed his taients ; but he was 


so jealous of his akili that, in giving/arıvılj to persons wbo asked them with 
the hopes of thus obtaining apecımens of his writing. he broke the point of 
the peo before using it. in A. H. S8i (A. D. 118S-16), he succeeded Abu *1- 
Khayr al-Qazwin! as professor at the Niytmiyah college, and instructed 
nuınerous pupils in jurisprudence. It is said that when he comtnenced tit 
career. he usrd to play on the lute, and considered such an amusement as 
blameless, but he aftcrwards renounccd it, on perceiving that he had becoıne 
proverbially known as a good iute-player He then cultivated the art of 
penmanship tül he surpassed Ibn al-Bawwâb. but having conccived a dislike 
for such an occupation, he devoted the rest of his days to study He died in 
the month of Dhu *l-Oa'dan A. H. 585 IDecember. A. D ] 1 89), aged eighty- 
two years.— Tabagât alSJlâfi'în). 

1 shall Dow offer some observations suggesied by the word of al-Khatt 
al-Mansûb whicb occnr in tbis nolice. That no uncertaınty may remain on 
the point of their being here fused to designate a particular species of vvritten 
character, I shall reproduce the originai ıext: 


ıj'" 


Ail jJ—î <j| JaieJI 


"And he wrote the mansüb srriting tül it was said of him that he surpassed 
Ibn a|.Bawwib in that art". In Ibn Kballikân’s life of Ibn al-Ba'wwâb 
( no. ^32 ), we read thesc lines : 


iAaJ 1 'i' laTrJI I -^ 1 J 

‘ ‘And it is said that the aulhor ( or inventor ) of the mansüb svriting was 
not the Abu ‘Alî above-mentioned. Al-Ohababi says İn his Tûrî'th ai-Islâm, 
MS. No. 646, tollo 1-41 veıso ; in his article on Ibn Muglah. 

JaÂeJl Jİ3 (J-.JJİ Oi* 0^* lİ*" Û- 

1 

‘‘AbQ ‘Ali Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muqlah the V^azlr, 
the author of the mansüb vvriting".- 

In Abu .'1-Mahâsin's Nujûm, year 423, we find Ibn ai-BaWwâb siyled “the 
author of the ex:e1ienı mansüb vvriting" ^ 5 ÎUJI k*J| He then 

adds : "He surpassed ali his contcmporaries in the mansüb writing, so that his 

(Conlinued on page 393) 
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Ibn al-KhalU. and then under Abu ‘1-Qâsim Ya'ı'şh Ibn Şadaqah 
al-Furâti. He assisted the latter in the capacity of a Mu'id 
[repeater), and rcpcatcd, in his name, the lessons which be had 

(Conllnued from page 392) 

renown spread east and west’'. He employs agıin the same tem when speaking 
of Ibn Muqlah. 

It appears from these patsages that there existed a particular specirs of 
writİQg called, for what reascn I cannot discover, ml-Mansüb. Ibn Khallikân 
and other historians say ıhat Ibn al-Bawwab drevv it from the style uf wriling 
usrd by the people of Küfah, and the pcrfcction lo which he brought it it 
universally attested by them. But there is nothing in Ibn Kballikan's state- 
ment which can le?d us lo suppose that ıbis improved characıcr is the same 
as that vvhich is now culled naj îand gencrally employed in Arabic manus- 
cripts. He says, it ■$ true, that it is Abu 'İ-Hasan Ibn al-Bawwâb's system 
which is stili followed, or as ıhc original text hat it, il is on his ioom they 
weave. i. e., they luke him for a model. But it cannot be logically conciııded 
from these words that the nas^ dıd not cxıst before his time, or that laicr 
penmen took hım for their model when wrıting in the nasl-ıbi characler; nıilhcr 
can it be deduced theıefrom that the learı.ed Nıuslims suppose the Kufıc to 
bave teen in general use tül the time of Ihn Muuk h. tıâjjî Khallfah sıys 
positiveıy in his Bıblographıcal Dictionary, arric/e isx.| ^ , that, under the 
Umayyıüs, the dıfferent styles of writing, or pens . as they are called, 
had been already brought into eaistence. The passage wıll be found in the 
tbird volüme of the edi.ion of that wurk published by Professor Mugel. 

I huve insisied partıcularly on these point, btcause the Arabic seholars of 
Europe generally concıudcd from Ibn jChallikân's words that Ibn Muglah 
invented the nasbhi. and ıbat before his time (he dıed A. H. 32ül, the Kuıx was 
the sole eharaeter employed This opinion was completely overturned by the 
dıscovery vvhich M. de. SaCy nıade of sumc pa^sports, in Arabic, drawn 
up ın the secund ceptury of the Hijrah, arid a letıer daıed A H. 40 ; ali vvritten 
in what is called the nojW.W hand. The consequence was, that the authority 
of Ibn Khallikân and ali other Arabic writers who speak of Ibn Muglah’s 
improvement appeared to have sustained a severe shock ; whtreas a more 
attentise examınation of their words would have completely justiticd ıhcir 
atatement. I think it necessary to add that ıhc oıiental seholars hase generaıly 
given too great an extension to the signilication of the vvord naskhî. VVıth 
them, the eharaeters called T_u/u_/i, fîîhön fîıçd', ete. are ali nas . I i; but this 
is an error; the nas^ı being. tself a particular eharaeter (particular in its 
dimension, not in its form ! J ; and yet, on this very eıror, they have founded 
their rensonings vvhen endcavouı ing to trace the variations which the Arabic 
writtcn cbar. eter has undeıgone 
1 The life of Ibn al-KhalI is given by Ibn Kballikân. 
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received from him, to a class held in the Thiqatiyah College', at 
the Gate of al-Azaj. He displayed great elegance of language in 
:he discussion of doubtful points, and he knew by heart a consider- 
able qauntity of Traditions which he had learned from the lips of 
numerous teachers at Baghdâd and oıher cities. In the year 604, 
towards the end of the month of Şafar (September, A. C. 1207), 
he was appointed to the place of qâdl at Wâtit; he arrived there 
in the follovving month, and was then entrusted with ıhe additional 
duty of controlling the administration of the cantons which form 
the dependencies of that city. He was skilful arithmetician and a 
good poet, having composed these charming verses, which are now 
80 widely circulated: 

“Admire that passionate lover! he recalls to mind the wcll 
protected park^ and sighs aloud ; he hears, the cali of love and 
stops bewildered. The nightingales awaken the trouble of his 
heart, and his pains, now redoubled, drive ali prudence from his 
mind.3 An ardent passion excites his complaints ; iadness moves 
him to tears: his old affecıions awake, but these were never 
dormant. His friends say that his fortitude has failed : but the 
very mountain of Yalamlam^ would groan, or sink oppressed, 
under such a weight of love. Think not that compulsion will lead 
him to foıget her : willingly he accepted the burden of love; how 
then could he cast it oflf against his will ? O 'Htbah, faultless in 
thy charms! be indulgent, be kind for thy lover’s sickness has 
reached iıs height. By thee the willow of the hili was taught to 
wave its branches with grace, when thy form, robed in beauty, 
first appeared before it. Thou hast lent thy tender glances to the 
gazelles of the desert, and therefore the fairest object to be seen 
is the eye of the antelope. Sick with the pains of love, berefl of 
sieep and confounded, I should never have outlived my nights, 
unless revived by the appearance of thy favour, deceitful as it 


1 This college was founded by Thiqal al-DawIat al-Anbâri. Se« no. 55. 
Note «n ^ima. 

2 Seeno. 271. 

3 In tbis verse we must read in the tîrst form. 

4 The Marâşid places Yalamtam at a two to three days* journey from JS’if. 
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wasi. Thesc four shall witness the sinccrîty of my atfachment : 
tears melancholy, a mind derangcd, and çare, my constant visitor; 
could Ya^ihbul feel this last, it could become likc al-Suhâ^, Some 
reproach me for loving thee, but 1 am not to be reclaimed ; others 
btd me forbear, but I heed them not. They teli thee that I desire 
thee for thy bcauty ; how very strange ! and where is the bcauty 
which is not an object of desire ? For thee I am the most loving o*' 
lovers; none, I know. are like me {in sincerity) or like thee in 
beauty.” 

He has left other poems equally remarkable tenderness of 
sentiment. I have given the foregoing verses as his, because I 
found them attributed to him ; but am unable to verify the fact. 
I have discovered, however, in my rough notes, that a person 
called al-’Amidî the poet died A. H. S51 (A. C. 1136-7), and that 
he was a contemporary of al-Ghazzİ {no. 17). and al-Arrajânî 
(no. 62), but I am unable to determine his real name and 
partonymic so as to identify him. The author whom I copied 
merely says that he was a native of al-Nil, the viliage in ‘Irâq so 
called, and that he died, aged upwards of ninety years. It is 
therefore possible that he may be the author of the piece inserted 
above, but it is equally possible that it may have been composed 
by him whose life is here given ; I am inclined, hovvcver, to adopt 
the former opinion, because Abu ’l-Fa^â’il İbn al-’Amidi, the qâdl 
of Wâsit was a jurisconsult, and the other is designated as a 
poet. Abu ’l-Fadâ'il was born at Wâsit- on the 25th of Dhu ’l- 
Hijjah, A. H. 559 (November, A. C. 1164)*, and he died in the 
same city on the eve of Mondy, the 3rd of the İst Rabi‘, A. H. 608 
(August, A. C. 1211).t The funeral prayer was said över him the 
next morning, and he was interred outside the city, near the graves 
of his father and family. We have already stated (no. 407) that 
’Amidi means behnging to 'Âmid. 

1 The vvord resumptton, hautrurr coguetry. It bears here 

last meaning. 

2 Yadhbul is the name of a mounlain in Najd, and al-Suhü that of a very 
small star in the Greater Bear. 

• ] 3 November.—Ed. 

î 15 August.—Ed. 
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455 'ÎMAD AL.DAWLAT İBN BUNVAYH 

‘Tmâd al-Dawlat (the coJumen of the State) Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali 
Ibn Buvvayh İbn Faıınâkhusrû al-Daylami was sovereign of Persia. 
The remainder of his g:ncalogy has becn already given*. This was 
the first of the Buwayh Family who came to the throne. His 
father was a hsherman, and had no other means of support; he 
had two brothcrSf both younger than himself, Rukn a!-Dawlat al¬ 
laşan, father to ‘Adud* al-Oaw]at, and Mu'izz al-Dawlat. Ali of 
them reigned, but ‘Imâd al-Dawlat was the author of their Fortune 
and their wide renown. Persian and Arabian ‘Irâq. al- Ahwâz and 
the province of Fars acknowledged their authority, and their 
administration was successfully devoted to the vvdfare of their 
subjects. After them, Adud al-Dawliit, the son of Rukn al- 
Davvlat exercised the supreme power, and, under him, the bounds 
of the empire formed by his predecessors reccived a wide extension._ 
Were I not apprehensive of Icngthening this article too much, I 
should relate how ‘Imâd aI-Dawlat oblained the throne, and trace 
his history from the commencementî. Aba Mubammad Haran 
İbn al-‘Abbâs al-Mâmüni'^ says in his History: “Amongst the 
straûge events which happened to ‘Imâd al-DawIat and contributed 


1 {,Sreno.7l). I here givo the gcnealogy of the Buwayh family afıer the 
autograph of Ibn Khallikân. 

(ji 0! Ûi ûi 

Cf t Jjj ^ JtA ıj» 

(“'jf! Ö' â‘- J-O ty- Ö**" 

- 0_>J ıjJ 

2 Here the autograph writcs this word Xâc , Hithcrto in this trarslalion, 
it has heen transcribcd 'Adud. Ibn Khallikân givcs a notice on Rukn al-Dawlat; 
see no. 768. 

3 What foIlows here was added by the author at a taler period. In the 
autograph it is written in the margin. 

4 Abu Mulıammad Hârün Ibn al-‘Abbâs, surnamed al-Mümûni because he 
drew his descent from the khalif al-Mâmûn. was a native of Bafihdâd. and 
died A. H. 573 (A. C. 1177—8). He is the author of a history of a ruler of 
Khurâsân. a work often cited by Ibn Eliallikan ; and a commeotary on al- 
Uarlrl's Maqâmat. (At-Yââ‘î. Abu '1-Mahâsin, in his Nujüm). 
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to the establishment of his authority ’vas the fol!owing: When he 
took Shîrâz. in the beginning of his rcign, his follou'ers assembled 
and required money from him, but he had not the means of 
satisfying their demands. Overeome with anxiety at the prospect 
of the speedy ruin with which his entefprizes were threatened, he 
remaîned alone in the conncil-chamber, that he might reflect 
upon his situation and devise some remedy for the danger. 
Having thrown himself on his back, he continued to ruminate 
över his misfortune, when he perceived a serpent come forth from 
a hole in the ceiling and creep into another. Fearing that it might 
drop down on him, he called in the tent pitehers and told them 
to bring a ladder and cateh the reptile. On climbing up to look 
for the serpent, they discovered a room between the ceiling and 
the roof, and informed him of the circumstance. He ordered 
them to öpen it. and within wa$ found a number of ehests filled 
with money and merehandise to the amount of five hundred 
thousand dinirs. Elated at the eight of the money which had 
now been brought down to him, he distributed it to his soldiers 
and thus retrieved his affairs, which were on the brink of ruin. 
He then caused a dress to be cut for his cwn use, and having 
inquired for a skilful tailor to make it up, they told him of a 
person who had served the former governor of the town in that 
capacity. İn pursuance of his orders, this man was brought to 
him; and the feIlow, happening to be deaf, imagined that secret 
Information had been lodged against him for retaining in his 
possession some property which his former master had confided 
to his çare. Impressed with this belief, he swore, when spoken 
to by the prince, that he had only twelve ehests in his house, and 
did not know what they contained. Surprised at such an answer, 
‘Irnâd al<Dawlat sent for the ehests, which were discovered to be 
filled with money and dresses to an immense amount. These 
occurrences were most sıriking proofs of the good fortune which 
attended him, and from that moment his success was assured, and 
the foundations of his power solidly grounded”. He died at Shîrfiz 
on Sunday, the 16th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 338(Nov. A.C.949)* 


• 11 November— Ed. 
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some say A. H. 339'. He was buried at the seat of the 
empire. His reign lasted sixteen years, and his life fifty- 
seven. He left no issue. In his last iliness, he received the visit 
of his brothcr Rukn al-Dawlat, and in consequence of the agree- 
ment which they then made, the province of Fârs \''as given to 
*A()ud al-Davvlat^; 


456 SAYF AL-DAWLAT IBN ÖAMDAN 

Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, surnamed Sayf al-Dawlat (the sword of 
the empire), was the son of‘Abd Allâh Ibn Hamdan. The remainder 
of h^s genealogy having been already given in the life of his 
brother Nâşir aI-DawIat ( no. 161 ) it is needless to repeat it, 
Al-Tha‘âlibi describes him thus in his Yatimah. “The son of 
Ijjiamdân were princes whose faces were formed for beauty ; whose 
tongues, for eloquence ; whose hands, for libeı;;lity ; and whose 
minds, for pre-eminence; Sayf al-Dawlat wasrenowned as their chief 
and the middle pearl of their necklace.^ His court vvas the attrac- 
tion of visitors, the point where ( the sun of) benehcence rose, the 
giblah to which the hopes ( of the needy ) were turncd, the spot 
where the caravans discharged their loads (of travellers) the place 
of concourse for literary men, and the list where poets contended. 
It is said that never at the door of any other princc, except the 
khalifs. were assembled so many masters in the poetic art, stars 
of the age. But sovereigniy is the mart to which such wares are 
brought as can be best disposcd of thcre. Sayf al-Dawlat was an 

1 Her* the autograph has the following additional note; And it is sıid 
that he commeoced his reigo in the latter Jumâdi, A.H. 322 (May—June, A. D. 
934).” 

2 Fuller Information on the Butvayhides w ili be obtained from the wor)c 
entitled Geschichte der Dynastie Bıijeh nach Mirchond : Won F. W)lken, Berlin, 
1835, 4 to ; in Persian and German. 

3 I translate literally. He means to say that the tnembers of this family 
wcre like a neckIace of pearis adorniog the State, and that Sayf al-Davvlat 
was the middle or the largest pearl. 
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accomplished scholar, a poet, and a lover of good poetry, in which 
he took the greatest delight. A collection of ten thousand verscs, 
selectcd from the panegyrics composed on him, was formed by 
the katib Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Muhammad al-Fayyâd* 
and by Abu ’l-Hasan 'Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Şhimşhatî.” The 
following admirable description of the rainbovv is due to Sayf 
al-Daw]at; some, it is true, attribule it to Abu ’1-Şaqr aI-Qâbişî, 
but al-Tha‘âlibi declares it, in the Yatîmah, to be the production 
of this prince; 

"I called the handsome cup bearer to pour me out the morning 
draught, and he arose with slumber on his eyelids. He passcd 
round the wine-cup {u-hich slione) like stars, some detccnding 
towards us, and others just drained ofT^. The hands of the 
Southern breeze spread dark mantles över the s!;y, their trains 
ıweeping the groundî, and embroıdered by the rainbow with yellow 
upon red, joined to green, overlaid with white ; like maidens who 
approach, arrayed in gowns of-different colours, and each of which 
is shorter than ihe next.'* 

This piece oflfcrs one of those princely comparisons which 
could hardly occur to a plebeian. The idea expressed in the last 
verse was afterwards borrowed by Abü ‘AH ai-Faraj Ibn Muljam- 
mad Ibn a!-Uiçhwat, a preceptor and a native of Baghdâd, who 
thus describes a black borse having the forehead and legs white : 

“He is arrayed in light and darkness, as in two mantles; one 
he has let down, and the other he wears tucked up”. 

This verse is attribuıcd by some to ‘Abd al-Şamad Ibn al- 
Mu'addaH.—Sayf al-Dawlat possessed a most beautiful slave-girl, 
the daughter of a Greek prince; and the jealousy of his other 
concubines was excited by the favour which she enjoycd and the 


1 The author of the Yaılmah sıys that Ibn al-FayySd waa Sayf al>DawIat’a 
favourite kûtib, or secretary. 

2 There is here a play upon words and a double meaning which cannot be 
rendered. The last vvord of the verse is vvritteD in the autograph. 

3 He means the dark clouds the edges of wbich are dissolving inlo a trial 
of rain. 

4 See no. :*ote on Abdassantad. 
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placc which she held in his beart. Thcy thereforc resolved to 
avcnge themselves on her by poison or other mcans. The prince 
was informed of their intentions, and being apprehensive for her 
safety, he removcd her to a castle where she might be secure from 
danger, and pronounced these lines : 

“Jealous eyes observed mc on account of thee; I trembled 
and have never since been free from apprefaension. I saw the 
enemy betray the excess of envy; dearest of ali I possess> ! I 
therefore wished thee far away. our ınutual love stili subsisting. 
Thus abse ce is sometimes caused through fear of absence, and 
separation through dread of separation". 

I have seen these identical verses in the colleeted poetical 
works of ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Şurî {no. 381) and am unable to 
decide which of the two was the author of them. Sayf al-DawIat 
says in another of his pieces : 

'T kissed her in trembling, like the timorous bird taking a 
hurried drink. It saw water and desired it, but it feared the 
consequences of desire. It seized the moment and drew near, but 
found no pleasure in the draught”. 

It is related that, one day, being in company with his boon 
companions, and his own nephe'v Abû Farâs ( no. 146 ) among 
the number. he challenged them to compose a second couplet 
to a verse ’.vhich hc was about to recite them, but observed that 
the only person capable of doing it was his lordship, meaning AbQ 
Farâs. He then pronounced the foIlowing lines : 

“You are mistress of my body and hast caused it to languislı; 
but how can you lawfully shed my blood?” 

Here Abû Farâs recited extempore : 

“She replied : Tf sovereign power be mine, my authority 
extends över every thing’ 

Sayf aI-Dawlut was so highly pleased »vith the impromptu, 
that he bestowed on the author a landed esiate in the province of 

1 The true reading is ,^1 b . The false one iı given in all the other 
manuseripts. and Dr. Cariyle had reproduced it in his Specimens of Arobian 
pottry, where he hat inserted the same piece. 
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Manbaj, pıoducing a yearly income of two thousand pieces of 
gold. Another of Sayf al-Dawlat*s pieces is the following : 

“She accused me wrongruliy, for the erime was hers: she 
blamed me unjustly, but on her side lay the fault. When a 
master is weary of the slave who serves him, he finds hini in 
fault where no fault existed. She turned from me disdainfully 
when mistress of my heart; why was she not cruel vvhilst my 
heart was stili my own ?” 

The fojlovving distich, reproducing idca expressed in this last 
linç, was recited to me by Ibrâhira ’Aydmur, the şüjl dervish : 

“in the valley ( where hvers nıeet) they plıghted us their faiıh, 
and yet, without erime or fault of ours, they broke their vows. 
They shunned me and reproached me, though I loved them ; 
why did they not spurn me vvhen my heart was stili my own ?” 

It is related that Sayf aI-Dawlat was one day giving audience 
in the City of Aleppo, and poets were rcciting verses in his praise, 
when an Arab of the desert, in squalid attire, stepped forward 
and repeated these lines : 

“Thou art the exalted, for this is Aleppo ! my means are 
spent, but I bave reached my journey’s end. This is the glory 
of ali other cities, and thou. Amir 1 art the ormıment whereby 
the Arabs surpass the rest of men. Fortune, thy slave, has 
wronged us; and to thee we have rccourse against thy slave’s 
injustice.” 

“By Allah'*. exclaimed the prince, “thou hast done it 
admirably”. He then ordercd him a present of two hundred gold 
pieces.—Abu ’1-Q&sim ‘Uthmân ibn Muhammad, a native of‘Irâq 
and Qâ<ii of *Ayn Zarbah*, relates as follows : I was at an audience 
given by Sayf aUDavvlat at Aleppo. when the Qâ(Jî Aba Na?r 
Muhammad İbn Muhammad al-Naysipüri {native of Naysepür) 
wcnt up to him, and having drawn an empty pürse, and a roll of 
paper out of his sleeve, he asked and obtained permission to 
recite a poem which was written on the paper. He then commenc- 
ed his gaşîda/ı, the fîrst line of which was : 

1 ’Ayn Zarbah is situaied to the noreh of the Gulf of Scaoderuo, io lat 
37® 10-. 
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‘Thy wonted gcnerosity is stili the same; thy power is 
uncontrolled, and thy servant stands in need of onc thousand 
pieces of silver’. 

“When the poct had fînished, Sayf al-DawIat burst inio a fit 
of laughter and ordered him a thousand pieces of gold, \vhich \vere 
immediately put into the pürse he had brought with him.” Abû 
Bakr Muhammad and Abo ‘Uthmân Sa'id. the sons of Hâşhim, 
and generally known as (the two Khâlidites ), were in high repute 
as poets. Abû Bakr was the elder. Thcy went to the court of 
Sayf al-Dawlat, and having recited to him the panegyrics vvhich 
tbey had composed, they were lodged by him and treated in a 
manner suitable to their desert. He one time sent them a present 
of a male and a female slavc, each of them bearing a pürse of 
money. and a portmanteau filled with clothes of Egyptian work- 
manship. One of these poets recited to the prince, on this 
occasion, a iong gafidah, in vvhich was this passage : 

“Had thy vvealth not been consecrated to deeds of beneficence, 
the gratitude of mortals had not been universal as it is. Thou hast 
bestovved on us a sun and a moon (of beauty) by vvhose lustre 
the darkness {of misfortune) vvhich overshadovved us' has been 
enlightened. A fawn has come to us, in beauty a Joseph ; and a 
gazelle in radiance a Balqis2. Not content vvith bestovving two 
such gifts, thou hast sent us money ; nay, the sum is large. The 
girl came bearing a pürse, and on the boy’s shoulder was a sack. 
Thou hast given us also clothes vvrought vvıih ali the art of Mişr 
and embellishcd by the vvorkmanship of Tinnisî. ‘'Ve thus possess, 
from thy generosity, meat, drink, clotliing and a bedfellovv.” 

On hcaring these verses, Sayf al-DavvIat observed that they 
vvere very good, only that the last word vvas not fit to be uttered 
in the hearing of princes^. Numeruus are the aneedotes related 

1 The autograplı, tbe other MSS, and the printed text have UaJ ; bul granV' 
mar and sense reguire luJj , 

2 For the loves of Joseph and Zulayl^hi, and of king Solomon and Balgîs, 
I refer to D'Herbelot’s Bibltoıheque orUmate. 

3 “Plain eloaks, made of clott dyed at Tinnis, sold for oneor tvvo hundred 
pieces of gold. If embroidered in gold, their price migbt amouni to one 
thousand pieces".—(Al-ldrIsI, in his Oeography). 

4 Mankıılı the A.rabic word, signihes iııitul apta, congressul idonea. 
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of Sayf al-DawIat with his poets, particularly al-Mutanabbi 
(no. 49) al-Sari al-Raffâ (no. 240), al-Nâmi (no. 50). al- 
Babbaehâ (no. 366), al-Wcwa' and others of that band. too 
numcrous to be mentioned. He was born on Sunday the 17th 
of Dh u ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 303 (June, A. C. 916),* some say A. H. 
301 —and he expired at Aleppo on the sixth hour of Friday— 
others say the fourth—the 24th of the month of Şafar, A. H. 356 
(February A. C. 967).t His body was transportcd to Mayyâfâriqin 
and interred in the mausolcum erected över ıhe grave of his 
mother, and situated within the city w?.lls. He died of a retcntion 
of urine. The dust which settied on his clothcs in his campaigns 
was shaken off and carcfully collecied by his orders ; it was then 
formed into a brick about as large as the hand, ard this, by his 
dying injunctions. «as placed under his head in the lontb. İt was 
in the year 333 (A. D. 944—5) that he got possession of Aleppo, 
having vvrung it from the hands of Ahmad Ibn Sa'id al-KiIâbi, 
a partisan of al-Ikhshld^. I have read in the history of Aleppo, 
that the first of the ^amdân family who ruled in that city was 
al-Husayn Ibn Sa'id, brother of Aba Farâs (no. 146), who had 
götten it into his possession in the month of Rajab, A. H 332 
(March, A. D. 944). (Ai-Husayn) was renowned for bravery, 
and it is of him that Ibn al-Munajjim^ said : 

“On seeing him advance, the foes exclaim : Are not those 
the fates which march under that man’s Standard ?” 

He died at Mosul on Monday, the 16th of the latter JumfldI, 
A. H. 338 ( Dec. A. C. 949 )4 and was interred in the mosque 
which he had erected at al-Dayr al-A'la (rAe Upper Convent). 

1 Abu ’l-Faraj Mubammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghassint al-DimisJlqİ (anat/v* 
ofDamatcus), surnamed aI-W3u'3, was one of Sayf aI-Dawlat's coırpanioos. 
Hc sung with great taste and was a good poet. Numcrous eatracls from his 
pieces are given by aI-Tha‘âlib1 in his Yatimah, but the date of his death is not 
mentioned. 

2 The life of Muhammad Ibn Tuşhj, surnamed al- I^ghld is given by 
Ibn ^allikân. 

3 See no. 44 <, aote on Ibn aI-Mona|jim, 

• 22 June.—Ed. 

t 8 February.—Ed. 

$ 10 December.Ed. 
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This I supposed to be the same as the Dayr Sa'id ( Convent of 
Sa'ld), outside Mosul, and so called af ter him ; but I have since 
read in the Kitâb al-Diyarah { book of convents ) that the latter 
was named after the Omayyide prince Sa'id İbn ‘Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marwân. Sayf al-Dawlat, before taking Aleppo, was 
master of Wâsit and that neighbourhood ; he then undervvent 
various vicissitudes and passed into Syria, where he got possession 
of Damascus and most of the cıties in that country, and of 
Mesopotamia besides. His numerous campaigns against the 
Greeks are well known, and most of his batties have been cele- 
brated by al-Mutanabbi in his gaşidahs. He was succeeded by his 
son Sa'd al-Daw]at {good fortune of Ihe empire) Abu 
Sharlf. who reigned a long time. This prince had an attack 
of cholera, which brought him to the brink of death. On the 
third day of his convaleıccnce he had intcrcourse with one of 
his slave-giris, but the result was that he fell to the ground, having 
lost the power of his right side. The physician who was catled 
in, ordered perfumes of aloes-wood and ambergris to be burned' 
near him, and this recovered him a littie. He then asked to feel 
his pulse, and the patient held out his left hand. ‘Tt is the right 
which I wanı”, said the doctor. “I have left \X. (in a State), 
repHed the other, ( that it is) no longer a right hand for me; 
it swore ( to serve me ) and deceived ( me and I have therefore 
punished it)^". He expired on the eve of Sunday, the 25ıh of 
Rama(^dn, A. H. 381 (December, A. C. 991 )* ; aged forty years, 
six months, and ten days. He vvas succeeded by his son Abu '!• 
Fadâ’il Sa d, the date of whose death I have not discoveredî. With 
the terminatiun of Abu'l-Fadâ’il’s existence. the empire founded 
by Sayf al-Dawlat came also to an end.* Abü ‘Ali İbn aMJkhwat. 

1 Here the aulograph has ytla ^ but the true reading is certainly 
as in the printed lext. 

2 In reading this passage, I may perbaps have misunderstood the origioal 
Arabic. 

3 He died in the n.onth of Şafar, A. H. 392 (Dec—Jan., A. D. 1001-2). 
(Ibn al-‘Adlm). 

4 For the history of Sayf al-Davvlat. consult the extract from Ibn al-'Adim, 
History of Aleppo, publisbed by frofetsor Freytag under the tiıle of Selecta tx 
hislorla Holehl. Paris, 1819; in Arabic jnd Latin. 

• 6 December.—Ed. 
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the person mentioncd in this article. died on Friday, the 14th 
of the lattcr Junıâd3 A, H. 546 (Septembcr, A. C. 1151).* He was 
a good poet. 


457 AL-?AHIR AL-'UBAYDI 

Abû ^ashim 'M\ {,'Ubaydite or Fâ/imıVc) sovercign of Egypt 
and surnamcd aU^lhir li-FzAz Din Illâh (the assister in exalting 
God’s religion), was the son of al-Hâkim Ibn al-'Aziz Ibn al- 
Mu'izz Ibn al-ManşOr Ibn al-Qâ’im Ibn al-MahdI 'Ubayd Allah. 
We have already noıiced some of the princes of this dynasty. 
His reign commenced some time after the disappearance of his 
father, which event occurred on the 27th of Shawwal. A. H. 411 
(Pebruary, A. D. ]02I),t as we shall State in his life. The people 
expected that he wouId appear again, but, on tracing his footsteps, 
thcy came to the conviction that he was göne for ever. On the 
Day of Sacrifice (the lOth of Dh u 'l-idijjah),X in the .same year, they 
placed his son al-Zâhir on the throne. The empire (of the Fâfimites) 
was composed, at that time, of Egypt, Ifriqiyah, and Şyria. Sâlih 
Ibn Mirdâs al-Kilâbi ( no. 271) then marched against Aleppo, 
which be besieged and wrested from the hands of MurtadS 
’l-Davvlat Ibn Lalû al-Jarrâhi, formerly a slavc (ghulâm) of Abu'l- 
Facjâ’il Ibn Şharif Ibn Sayf al-Dawlat al-Haradâni (no. 456), and 
now governing that city as lieutenant to al-Zâhir. Ali the neigh- 
bouring country then submitted to Ibn Mirdâs, and Hassan Ibn 
Mufarrij Ibn Daghfal al-Badawi ( cA/e/o/r/ıe Bedwin Arabs and) 
lord of Ramlah', having conquered the greater part of Syria, 
the power of al-Zâhir was humbled, and a number of events 
succceded too long to relate. This prince took for Wazîr Najib 
al-Dawlat (optimus împerii) Abu'1-Qâsim ‘Ali Ibn Ahmad 
al-Jarjarâ’i, him whose arms had been cut off at the elbows by 

1 See no. 187, where his fatber's name is incorrectly WTİtten MufriJ. 

• 28 September.—Ed. 
t 13 February.— Ed. 
t 27 March A. C. 1021—Fd. 
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in themontb of the latter Rabi‘, A. H. 404. This punish- 
ment wa5 inflicted on him at the gate of Cairo called Bâb al-Qaşr 
al-Bahri {the Caslle Gate on the road to the river), after which he 
was carried home. He held at that time the direction of one of the 
government offices, but being discovered in peculation, he incurred 
the punishment just mentioned In the year 409 (A. C. 1018—9), 
he was appointed director of the pension-office (Divân al-Na- 
/aqât), and, in A. H. 418. nominated VVazîr to al-Zâhir. Previously 
to this, he had held different posts under government, in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. VVhen raised to the dignity of Wazir, he 
authorised the Qâ(ji Aba ‘Abd Allâh aI-Quçlâ‘i, author of the 
book called al-Şhih^b^, to write his ‘alâmah^, It consisted of 
these words : al-lfamdu lillâhi Şhukran li Ni'matih (Praise be to 
God in gratitude for His bounty). Al-Jarjarâ’l affectcd a rigid 
purity of conduct, strict integrity, and an eztreme precaution in 
avoiding sin; to this Jâsüs al-Fulk^ alluded in the follovving 
verse: 

‘*Fool that thou art 1 listen and make answer 1 leave that 
feigned stupidity. Dost thou set thyself up for an honest man 7 
VVell! let us suppose thy words to be true. and teli us if it was 
for honeıty and piety that thy arms were cut off at the elbows 7” 
Jarjarâ't means belong'mg to Jarjarayâ, a village in ■IrSq. 
Al-Zâhir was born at Cairo, on Wednesday, the lOth of Ramatjfin, 
A. H. 395 (June, A.C. 1005);* h= öied towards the end of Saturday 
night, the 15th of Sha'bân. A. H. 427 (June. A. C. 1036),t I was 
told that he breathed his last in the Garden of the Strand (Bustan 

1 The life of al-Quda*t is given in this work. 

2 The words forming the 'alamah, or mark, were written on all ofiîcial 
papers to validate them. At Tunis, when Ibn £ha)d0n held the post of 
'alamah wriıer, the inseription consisted of these words : al-Uamdü liliaht 
wa 'l-şhukru Itilah (Praise be to God and Ihanks be to God). —(Autobiography 
of Ibn Khaldûnl. 

3 Jasüs al-Fulk signihes the explorer of the sphere. İt is certainly a sumame, 
but I bave not been able to discover any information rcspecting ths person 
who bore it. 

* 20 June.—Ed. 

t jul means Sunday not Saturday, The former day fell on 13 June.— Ed. 
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al-Dakkah), situated in aI-Maqs* at a place called thc Strand 
(a/-DnA/c(7/j)—Al-Jıırjarâ’i died on tlıe 7th of Rnmadân, A. H. 436 
(Marciı, A. D. H45).* He held thc wizirat undcr al-Zâhir and 
al-Mustanşir, that princc’s son. for the space of seveııteen ycars, 
cight monıhs and eightcen days. 


458 ‘ALI IBN MUNQİDH 

Abu ’l-Hasan'Ali Ibn Muqallad fhn Naşf Ibn Muııgidh al- 
Kinâni, surnamed Sadid al-Mulk ( beiıe directııs in imperio) and 
lord of the castlc of Şhayzar, was a brave, entcrprising, rcsolutc, 
and generous prince. He was the first of the Munqidh faraily 
who establıshed his authority in thal castle, having obtained 
possession of it in thc foIloNving maııner: Happcning to dwcll 
for some time at tlıe bridge afterwards called Jisr bani Munoidh 
{bridge of the Mımqidhfaiiiily), in the ncighbourhood of the castlc. 
'vhich was then in the hands of the Greeks. he conceivcd hopes 
of getting it into his power, and, having laid siege lo it, the 
garrison surrendered on condition of receiving quarter. This 
occurred in the month of Rajab, A. H. 474 (Dec. -Jan. A. D. 
1081—2). It continucd in his posscssion and in that of his 
descendants tili overturned by the carthquake of A. H. 552 (A. D. 
1157), when all thc members of thc family. and othcr persons 
besidcs. perislıed in thc ruins. It remaincd uninhabited tili the 
end of the year, when it was occupicd by Nur al-Din Mahmüd 
Ibn Zinki. the sovereign ('fSyria. Bahâ al-Din Şhaddâd States, 
in his life of Salâh al-Dın^. that on thc 18th of Shawwâl. A. H. 
565 (July, A. D. 1170).t AIcppo and many othcr citics suffcrcd 
severely from an earthquakc, but the reader must not suppose that 
thiı is a mistake, for thesc were really two different evcnts ; the 

1 Maqs was a viltage oear Cairo. See Do Sacy’s Chreuomaıhie, tom. 
I.p, 171. 

2 See Schulten's Vila el res gesla SalaJini, p. 36. 

His edilioD of Bahâ al-Din’s test does not give the day of the month. 

• 28 March.—£4. 

t 5 July.— EJ. 
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first İS noticed ( moreever ) by Ibn al-Jawzî in his Shudhür al-‘Üqüd 
and by other historians. This Sadid al-Mulk posscssed such great 
inhuence that his favour was universally courted, and many of 
his descendants acquired rerovvn as brave chieftains, geoerous 
patorns, and accomplished scholars. His own praises were cele- 
brated by Ibn al-Khavvât ( no. 59 ), al-Kharâiîi. and other poets. 
He composed some good verses himseif, such, for instance, as 
those which he pronounced on having beaten one of his young 
slaves in a fit of anger: 

“I used him harshly ; but had my heart been masters of my 
hands, it would have chained thcm to my ncck. When I punished 
him, my anger was assumed ; how great the distance bctwcen thc 
depıh of affection and the height of passion^”. 

He was particularly noted for quickness of penetration, of 
which the folIowing anecdoie is related aı an example : Before he 
had obtained possession of Şhayzar, he made frequent visits to 
Aleppo, which was then under the rule of Tâj al-MulOk Mahmüd 
Ibn Salih Ibn Mirdâs, An occurrence which excited his appre- 
hensions obliged him to leavc that city and proceed to Tripolis 
(in Syria), where the governor, Jalâl al-Mulk Ibn ‘Ammâr^, lodged 
him in his placc. Mahmad Ibn Şâli];ı then directed his secrctary 
Aba NaŞr Muhammad Ibn al-9usayn Ibn ‘Alî al-Nahb3s, a native 
of Aleppo, to write to Sadîd al-Mulk a kind and flattering letter, 
inviting him to return. The secretary, who was a friend to Sadid 
al-Mulk, perceived that his master had some ili design ; so, on 
writing out the letter as he was ordered, and fini hing it with the 
usual formula, in ( öl ) şha Allah ( if God so pleaseth ), he traced 
över thc letter n of in the sign of duplication wıth the mark 
indicating the vowel a ( thus, öl inna ). On receiving thc letter, 
Sadid al-MuIk presenled it to Ibn ‘Ammâr, who was then sitting 
with some particular friends, and thcy all admired the elegance 
of its style and remarkecl the extreme desire which Mahmüd 
manifested of enjoying his socicty. Sacıd al-MuIk here observed 

1 See no. 381 note on ^alâjl. 

2 In this verse we musı read tjc ^ for Sjc j. 

3 See no. 2i3( note on Abü Tâlib. 
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that he Baw more in the letter thnn they did, and then wrote an 
appropriate answer to the secretary. İn ıhis reply one of the 
phrases was: I (Uianâ), your humble servant, who am grateful 
for your kindness ; but under the first letter he put the mark 
indicating the vo\vel ı, and över the second sign of duplication 
(thus, 01 innâ). When Mahmud received it, the secretary cemarked 
with pleasure this peculiarity and said to those with whom he was 
intimate: ‘*1 knew that what I wrote would not escape Sadîd 
at'Mulk’s attention, and he has ansvvered in a way that quiets 
my uneasiness**. By the word inna the secretary intended to 
remind his friend of tlıis passage of the Our’ân : Inn al-Mala 
Yâ'tamirûnâ. ete. (vtrily, the greaı men are deliherating concerning 
Ihee, to put thee to deathy ; and by the word innâ Sadid al- 
Mulk meant to answer : innâ lan nadkhulaha abadan ctc. (we will 
never enter therein whilst they stay in it^. This was ever afterwards 
considered as a strikıng example of his slıarpness and sagacity, 
and the aneedote is told in these very terms by 'Usâmah ( no. 81 ), 
in the colleetion of notes addressed by him to al-Raşhid Ibn al- 
Zubayr {no. 64), and inserted in the life of Ibn al-Nahhâs (rAe 
secretary above mentioned). ıS'adîd al-Mulk Ibn Munqi^ died 
A. H. 475 ( A. D. 1082—3). We have already spoken of his 
grandson Usâmah, and shall notice his father in the letter M. 
The kâtib ‘Imâd al-Din al-Ispahânî mentions them ali with high 
commendation in his Kharidah, and in his Kitsb al-SayI wa 'İ-Dhavl. 
he speaks of a person* vvho was crushed to death under the ruins 
of the castle of Shavzar. when it was overturned by an earthquake 
on Monday, the third of Rajab, A. H. 552 (August, A. D. 1157).t 
This confirms the date previously given). 


459 AL-ŞULAYyl 

Abu ’l-Uasan ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî al-Şulaybi. the 
chief of the revolt in Yaman was the son of a qâd! in that pro- 

I Qur'an, sürat 28 verse 19. 2 Qur'in sürat .<■ verie 27. 

• [ in the notice of Tâj al-DawIat Muhammad Ibn Sultân Ibn Abi’l-l tasan 

‘Ali just mentioned ] is a marginal addition in the autograph and the same has 
been overlooked by dc Slane.— Ed. 
t 11 August— 
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vince, who professed the Sunnite doctriae and excrcised the greatest 
influence över his own family and ali the persons under his juris- 
diction. This grtdi's favour wa5 assiduously courted by the 
{Fâtimite) missionary ‘Amir Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Zawwâhi*', vvho 
frequently rode to visit him on account of his power, virtue. and 
learning, and at Icngth succeeded in gaining the confidence of the 
son, who had not as yet reached the age of puberty, but whose 
looks announced him to possess a spirit of a superior order. It is 
even said that the missionary had found the deseription of {Ahu'l- 
Ifasan ‘Alî) al-Şulayhi’s person in a book called Kitnb al-Şu»’ar, 
which was one of the treasures transmited down from ancient 
timesi. He showed to the boy that passage of it wherein were 
indicated the events of his future life and the illustrious rank vvhich 
he was destined to obtain ; bnt this communication was a secrei, 
of vvhich the father and the family had no suspicion. ‘Amir died 
soon after, leaving al-Şulayhi the depository of his books and of 
his knowIedge. ‘Ali {al-Şulayhi’s) mind received a deep jmpression 
from ıhe vvords of the missionary, and having devoted himself to 
study, he mastered, by the acuteness of his intcllect^, and even 
before the age of puberty, those Sciences vvhich, joined lo the pro- 
pitious aid of fortune, raised him to the summit of his utmost 
hopes. It vvas thus that he became a learned doctor in the systsm 
of jurisprudence vvhich regulated the Imamite (Fâ/n;//e) empire, 
and that he obtained a deep insight ir.to the Science of allegorical 
interpretation as applied to the Qur'ân (tâwll). He then passed 
fifteen years as a guide to the pilgrims on the road vvhich passes 

1 el-ZaKûhl ^0^1 , as this name is vvritten in the autograph, means 
native of al ZaKâhî, a town in Yaman. 

2 in the account given by Ibn Khaldûn of the Sulayh dynasty, MS. No. 
2402 C, fol-98, he designates this book as the Jafr ( no. 383 ). Hâjji Khalifah 
has the follovving unintelligible noıice on the ‘uwar in his Bibliographical 
Dietionary: Küâh al-'>uvar [book of figures) •. Whether it ever existed ornot; 
three discourses by Aristotle ; and the fırst of the philosophers vvho explorcd 
the mvsteries of the Şuvar (figures) vvas Afrâtîn ,\jUıyi , who composed a 
book on the seven figures and their mysteries, and forty-eight figures containing 
one thousand and tvvelve of the fixed sıars. 

3 Read l.ri in ıhe Arabic tcxt_ 

* The Cairo edition gives al Ravvvvâhi.—Erf. 
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through al-Sarât' and Tâ’if ; during this period, he often hcard 
persons say to him : “We havc been told that thou art to possess 
al-Yaman and become a man of note bnt these cbservations he 
reccived vvith dislike, and although a prcdiction to this effcct had 
spread abroad and was continually rcpcaled by men of ali ranks, 
he always contradicted those who spoke to him on the subject. 
At length, in the year 429 (A.C. 1037-8), he commeuced his revolt 
by occupying the suramit of MaşhârZ, one of the bighest moun- 
taii's in Yaman ; having then with him sixty men. ali of powerful 
families and possessing numerous conncxions, whom he had bound 
by oath, at the fair of Makkah, in A.H. 428, to die in defence of 
his cause. This mountain was crowned bya lofy pinnacle of dilfîcult 
access, on vvhıch no edifice had ever been erected ; he took posses- 
sion of it by night and before noon, the next day, he found himself 
surrounded and blockaded by twcnty thousand swordsmcn, ali 
reviling him in the grossest tcrms and railing at his foliy. They 
then ofTcred him the alternaıive of coming down or being starved 
to death with his companions ; but he replied that, in acting as he 
had done, his oniy motive vvas to protect his ovvn friends and 
themselves from danger, as he apprehended that some other person 
would occuppy a position so advantageous. “Therefore." said he, 
"if you aliow me, I shall gurad ıt ; but if not, I shall go down to 
you.” These words induced them to reıire, and before a month 
was elapsed, he had built a strong-hold upon the mountain and 
strengthened it vvith fortilications. From that time his power 
gradually increased, and his cfforts werc employed in gaining 


J It appcars from the Marâşid that this place vvas on the roud from Şan'â 
tu Tâ'if, and situated betvveen Tihân ah and Najd. 

2 This pliice is noticed by Ibn ttlıaldün ; he says in geograph'cal notes on 
the pruvince of Yantan, MS. No. 2402 C, fol. 16^ verso: liurrâz •^\j>. \i A 
tcrriıpry in the couniry of the Han d.ân (/«/>£),’it is also the name of a ti ibe. 
one of the Branchcs of vvhich produced al-Şulayhl. The furtrcss of Masâr, 
\vhcre he maJe his firsi appearance, is ^ituatrd in the terriıory of Harraz, aı 
Nebuhr writes the name is placcd on his map of Yaman in lat. 15° 5 N.— 
In Ibn Khallikân’s autograph. Mosılr is writtcn thus , but tbc author of 
the Afanişid writes it , as in ıhc printed text. 
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partisans for al-Mustatifir, the sovereign of Egypt. He was oblig- 
ed, however. to keep thcsc proceedings a secret, through dread of 
Najâh, the lord of (the province of) Tihânoah, whose favour he 
was obliged to cultivate, and whoıc powcr he appearcd to acknow- 
ledgc, though secretly plotting his death. In this project he at 
length succeeded, having made him a present of a handsome 
female slavc, by whom he was poisoned at al-Kadrâ<, in A.H. 452 
f A.C. 1060-1). The follovving year, he vvrote to al-Mııstanşir for 
permission to assert openly the {Fâtimite) claims, and having 
obtained that prince's consent, he crossed and recrossed the pro¬ 
vince, taking castles and subduing the öpen country, Before the 
expiration of A.H. 555, he was master of ali Yaman, hili and dale, 
and sea. An occurrence of this nature had nevcr been vvitnessed 
before, either in the times vvhich preceded Islamism or in those 
■vvhich f dllowed : and (as an examp!e of his good fortune, it may be 
related) that, one day, when preaching from the pulpit at al-Janad^. 
he said that, on the same day (of the ne.vt ycar), he should pıeach 
from the pulpit in ‘Aden ; a city of vvhich he had not yet obtained 
poFsession. A person who was present at the sermon and heard 
thesc words, exclaimed in deıision : “O most adorable ! most 
holyM” Al-Şulayhi ordered the man to be taken into custody, and 
on that day (of the next year) he preached at 'Aden. The same 
man was again present ; and now, after most extravagant profes- 
sions of admiraıion, he took the convent and joined the sect, fıom 
the year 455 (A.C. 1063) his head-quarıers were established at 
Şan‘â, whcre he caused a number of palaces to be erected. (In his 
next expeditions) he took wiıh him thcir princes whom he had 
dethroned and lodged ıhem near his own person, after having 
contidcd the command of their fortresses to other hands. Having 
sworn that no person should receive from the governmcnt of 


1 Al Kadri İjy at about fifcy miles south west of Şan'â, od the river of 
ghehâın. This ııreams falls into the Red Sea at a short distance to the nortb 
of Hudayyah. 

2 Al-Janad lies at about ten miles E. of Taaz ( or T/ez ).. It is marked on 
the maps of Niebubr and Berghaus, and is described by Abu ’i-Peda in his 
Geography. 

3 Theıe epithelı are given to Gnd alone. 
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Tihâmah without previously vveighing out one hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, that sum was paid down to him by his own vvife 
Asına, in the nam: of her brother As'ad Ibn Şhihâb. “Where didst 
thou get this, mistress?” said he. “From God,” she replied ; “He 
bestoweth on him whom He chooseth and v/ithout taking reckoning^ 
Perceiving that the sum came from his own tresury, he smiled, and 
took it, saying : “Here is our money restored unto us ; and we wiU 
provide food for our family and lake çare of our brother'^.'' In the 
year 473 (A.C. 1080-1) al-Şulayhi resolved to make the pilgrimage, 
and taking with him his wife Asmâ, the daughter Şhihab, -ınd 
those princes, who. he apprehended, might revolt against him, he 
appointed al-Malik al-Mukarram (the most honourahle prime) 
Ahmad, the son whom he had by her, to rule as his lieutenant. He 
then set out vvith two thousand horsemen, of whom one hundred 
and sixty were members of the Şulayh family ; and, on arriving at 
al-Mahjam^, he halted outside the town, at a farm called al- 
Duhaym*, or Bir Umm Ma‘bd, and encamped with his troops 
around him and the (captive) princes near him. Suddenly the 
alarm was given that al-Şulayhi was murdered, and the people of 
escort hurried in trepidation to verify the fact. He had fallen 
by the hand of Sa‘Id al-Ahwal ( the squinter ), son to the Najâh 
who had beun poisoned by the slave girl. Sa'îd had remained in 
concealment at Zabid, but then went to his brother Jayyâşh at 
Dahlak, and informed hini of al-Şulay^i’s departure for Makkah : 
“ Come, ” said he, "and let us stop him on the way and slay him." 
Jayyâşh immediately proceeded to Zabid and set out from that city 
with his brother and seventy followers on foot and vvithout arms, 
havlng no olhcr wcapons than palm-sticks, each of which was 
headed with an iron spike'*. They avoided the main road and 
took that which follows the sea-shore; their distance from al- 

1 Qur'ün, sürat 2, verse 208. 

2 Qur'ân, sürat 12, verse 6S. 

3 Compare what follow$ with tbe relation of the same occurrences, given 
in no. 144. 

4 "The rich have their sticks headed with silver; othert fix iron tpikes to 
them; and thuı make a fjrmidable weapon. wbich the Arabs handle with 
great dexterity”. Burchkardt’s Traveis in ‘Arabia, vol. II, page 243. 

* M. de Slane give Ommad-Duhaim.—fıf. 
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Mahjam being then as muci» as an activc man could accomplish 
in three days. Information of their departu c was brcught to 
al-Şulaybi, and he immediately sent apainst them five thousand 
Abyssinian spearmen \vhû accompanied him on foot. This troop, 
however. mistook the way, and Sa'id with his companions camc 
up to ıhc bounds of the camp. As thcy had suffered from fatiguc 
and want of provisions ( so as to be hardly recognised), they were 
supposed to be some of the slaves who accompanied the army, 
but ‘Abd Allah, the broiher of al-Şulayhİ, perceivcd who they 
were, and cried out to him : “To horse. my lord ! by Allah ! here 
comes that squinting rascal, Sa'id ıhe son of Najâh! ” Saying 
this, he mounted lıis own horse, but al-Şulayhi merely observed 
r.hat he was not lo die tili he arrived at al-Duhaym and the Well 
( Bir) of Umm Ma'bad ; thinking that Umm Ma'bad to be the 
female at whose tent the blessed Prophet had stopped when 
retiring from Makkah to Madînah. On hearing his v^ords, one of 
those who accompanied him said : “Defend then thy life ! f'^r, by 
Allah ! this is al-Duhaym and here is the Well of Umm Ma'bad’*. 
'When al-Şulayhi heard these \vords, he remainod thunderstruck, 
and losing ali hopes pf escape, he urined wiıh afTright. His head 
was cut off on the spot with his own s«ord, and his b other was 
slain also, with ali the other persons of his family. This occurred 
on the 12th of Dhu’l-Oa'dah, A. H. 473 ( April, A. C. 1081 ).* 
Sa id then sent to the five thousand men who had becn dispatehed 
against him by al-Şulayhi, and inforıned them that their master 
was dead, but that he was one of themselves. and had only avenged 
his father’s death. They immediately camc up and placed them¬ 
selves under his orders ; with their assistance he attacked the troops 
of al-Şulayhî, and having slain some and made others prisoners, 
he put them to rout and pilluged their camp. Al-Şulayhi s hetıd 
was then stuck on the top of his own statc-umbrella, »nd this 
verse of the Qıır'ân \vas chantcd aloud : Say, O God ! the possessor 
of the kingdom ! Thou givest the kingdoın tıııio \vhnni Thou wilt: 
and Thou takest aırar the kingdom from \\ hom Thou wilt. Thou 
exaltest whom Thou wilı. and Thou humblcst \vhom Thou \t ili. İn 


24 April —£^ı/. 
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T/ıy harel is gpod, for Thoıı art Almighty^. Sa‘id then relurned 
to Zabid. and obtained as a spoil the empire, of which the 
possession had heen so fatal lo his father. He entercd the city on 
the 16th of Dhu 'l-Qa‘dah,* the samc year, and, having cstabli.shed 
his authority in the province of Tihâmah, he coniinued to rule 
till A. H. 481 (A. C. 1088-9), when he lost his life in a conspiracy 
which had been got up by al-Hurrah, the widow of onc of the 
Şulayhites ; but the relation of this event would İcad us too far. 
Whcn al-Şulayhi's head was sinek on ıhe lop of his umbrella, the 
following lines were composed on the subject by the qâdı al- 
‘Uthnıâni : 

“In the morning, that umbrella \vas borne över him ; but in 
the evenine, it shaded a noble prince whose triumph it thus 
announced. If al-Şulayhi’s visage was hateful under it, his nead 
was a pleasing object on it. Black serpents attacked the lions of 
al-Şharâ2 ; woe to the lions from the blacks” ! 

Al-Şulayhı himself compösed some good verses such as these : 

“I married onr bright swords to their yellow-hafted spears ; 
but. instead of swcetmeat seattered to the guests, we scaitered 
their heads around. ’Tis thus with gloıy ; none espouse it but at 
the cost of many lives’.” 

The f(illowing verses also are given as his by‘Imâd al-Üin, 
in ıhe Kbar\dıi/ı; but some say that they wcre merciy put in his 
mouth by some otlıer person who vvas the real author : 

‘More delightful to him than the striking of the lyre is the 
cry, before batıle, of: ‘Page! bridle and saddle the steeds’. I 
gallop them in the distant lands of Hadramasvt, and their snorling 
is heard from "lr5q to Manbaj-’'’. 


1 Qıır'Aıı. sürat i, verse 2S. I gi\c [he eniire verse, as Ibn Kballikân 
merely mcnlıons (hc lirst wnniı of it, wiıh an ele. 

2 The feıociıy oT lions which haunted al-SJjari it rrequea(ly alludcd to in 
‘Arabic poetry. Accerding to the Marâşltl, the mountain of al-Şharâ is 
siıtıaıcd in the provinee of Tihâmah. 

î Here the aııiograph has noı .— Manbaj is sîlualed on tho 

Euphratcs, to the east of Aleppo. 

• 28 April. 
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1 do not know wheDce the surname of Şulayhi is derived, 
but it seems to come in this case as in others from Şulay/t, ibe 
proper name of a man. As for the places mentioned in this 
article, they are ali in Yaman, and I wrote their names as I found 
them wriıten, but had no means of vcrifying their orthography. 
The greater part of this notice is taken from the History of Yaman 
by ‘Umârat al-Yamani, a poet whose life shall be given in 
this work. 


460 AL-‘ADIL IBN AL-SALLAR 

Abu’l-Hasan‘Ali Ibn al-SalIâr, surnamed al-Malik al-‘Adil 
Sayf al-Dîn {the just prince, the sword of religion), and generally 
known as Ibn al-Sallâr, was ^^'azi^ to al-Zâfir, the ‘Ubaydite 
{Fâfimite) sovereign of Egypt. I have found stated clsewherc 
that his name was Abû Manşür ‘Ali Ibn Ishâq and I have read, 
in a history of Egypt, tbaı he was of Kurdish origin and belonged 
to the tribe of Zarzirl^. Having been brought up in the Castle 
of Cairo, he successively occupied different posts under government, 
in Uppcr Egypt, and elsewhere, tlll he finally became Wazirto al- 
Zâfir, in the month of Rajab, A. H. 543 (November-December, 
A. C. .1148). I have since found, in another work, that Al-Zâfir, 
in the commencement of his reign, chose for the Wizir Najm 
al-Oin {the star of religion) Abu ’l-Fath Salim Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Maşâ!2, one of the great amirs of the empire; but be, being 
vanquished by al-'Adil Ibn al-Sallâr, crossed över to Jizah on ıhe 
eve of Tuesday, the 14 of Ramac^ân, A. H. 544 (January, A C. 
1150*), on learning, that his adversary was advancing from Alcx- 
andria, of which he was governor, with the intention of obıaining 
the Wazlrship. Ibn al-Sallâr entered Cairo on the 15tb of the 


1 Set M. Qaaıcmen't Nollce sur les curds in lYie Notices al Estraits, tom. 
XIII. page 315. 

2 in ıhc autograph thij name is writteo thus JL..- . 

• 16 January— Ed. 
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samc month, and having taken the direction of the State into his 
own hands, he received the titles of (rhejust) and Amir 

al-Juyûşh {commander of the troops). Ibn Maş3l then collected a 
body of Maghribîns and other soldiers, but was dcfeated at a 
place to the south {pf Cairo), called Dilâş*, by the troops which 
al-‘Adil sent against him. His head was cut off and brought 
into Cairo on the point of a lance, on Thursday, the 23rd of Dh u 
'1-Qa‘dah, (March)* in the same year. Al-‘Adil then remaincd in 
authority tili he lost his life.—This account seems more correct 
than the foregoing.—Ibn Maşâl was a native Of Lukk, a village 
ncar Barqah, and in its dependencies. He and his father were 
horse-breakers and falconers, and it was by means of this pro- 
fession that they obtained their advancement. Ibn Maşâl held the 
place of Wazîr about fifty days.—Ibn al-Sallâr was acute, 
coiırageous, ar d always inclincd to favour men oftalcntand 
virtue. He erected a number of moaques at Cairo, and I saw one 
outside Bilbay; which bears his name. He openly professed the 
Sunniie doctrines, in which he foIlowed the sect of al-Shâfi‘i 
When al>‘Adi] was nominated governor of AIexandria, some time 
after the arrival of al-HâJiz al-Silafi (no. 43) in that city, he 
treated the learned doctor with marked attention and honour. A 
college was then built by his orders, and the professorship therein 
entrusted to al-SilafI, by whose name it is stili known. No other 
Shâfi'ite college but that ezistcd at Alexandria. These laudable 
points of character were unfortunately blemished by a violent 
spirit of injustice and cruelty; be punished severely the very 
slightest faults, and his tyranny may be conceived from the 
following relation : Previously to his appointment as waz[r, being 
then in the army, he v^ent one day to al-Muwafraq Abu ’l-Karara 
Ibn Ma‘şam, a native of Tinnis, who was at that time secretary 
of war, and represented to him that, having been obliged to dcfray 

1 In the Etat deı provtnees tt des villages de VEgypte, tubjoİDcd to M. de. 
Sacy’t traoslation of ‘At d al-Latif, the place tbere called Dalâ^' is iodica* 
ted as belonging to the province of Bahnaıah, See page 689 of that excellent 
work. We read in the : an extensive province in the Şa‘Id 

of Egypt (Upper Egypt). Its city (whieh bear the same name) iı counted aa a 
dependance of ıbe province of Bahoasab’*. 
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sotne CAtraordinary cxpcnscs which he had incurred during his 
administration in thc province of al-Gharbivah. he was now 
oppressed with debt To this complaint and the long representa- 
tions which he made, Abu ’l-Karam merely replied : ‘‘By AUfth l 
thy discourse entereth not my ear.” This answer Ibn al-Sallar 
nevtr forgave, and when elevated to the rank of wazir, he ordered 
sırict search to be ınade for him. Abu’l-Karam’s apprchensions 
being thus avvakened, he remained in concealment for some time; 
but the \Vazir having caused a public proclamation to be made 
for his discovery: and threatening with dcath vvhoevcr might 
harbour him, he was cxpclled from the house where he had retired 
by ıhe mastcr of the dwelling, and he vvent forth dressed as a 
female, in a cloak and boots. Being soon recognized, he was 
arrested and taken before al-‘Adil, who ordered a board and a 
long nail to be brought in. The prisoner was then placcd on his 
side with the board under his ear, and the nail was hammered into 
the other. At every cry the victim uttered, al-‘Âdil exclaimed: 
“Doıh my discourse yet enter thy ear or not ?” The nail being 
at length driven out through the other ear, and into the board, 
it \vas riveted by beriding the end- Some say that the body was 
then cut in halves by his directions.ı {İn the year 503) Rullârah 
the wife of Abu ’I-Fuiüh, the son of Yahya, the son of Tamim, 
the son of al-Mu'izz Ibn Bâdis2, arrived in Egypt wiıh her son 
Abu’I-Fadi, ‘Abbâs, Ibn Abi’I-Futûh, who was then achild; 
and al-‘Âdil having married her at a later period, she dweit vvith 
him for some time. ‘Abbâs had aftersvards a son named Naşr, 
who was bıought up with his grandmoıhcr in the palace of al-‘Adil, 
and vvas treated by the lalıer uith thc utmost kindncss and 
affeetion. At a later period, ‘Abbâs was sent by aI-‘Âdil to Syria, 
that he might serve in the holy \\ar ( agninst ıhe fraitks), and he 
\vas accompanicd by Usâmah Ibn Munqi^, the amir whose life 
has been given ( no. 81 ). On arriving at Bilbays to take thc 

1 in place of Aiî the autograph has that he then strtingUd him. This 
reading is too ahsured lo be adnıittcd. 

2 The lives of the three last are given in this work. In the life of Yahyâ 
Ibn Tamını. Ihe oi'Currence here related is agaiıı uoticcd with additional 
pariicıılars. 
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command of thc army ■vvhich was to march with him. thc prince 
began to convcrsc vith Usâmah about the dclightful climate of 
Egypt, and thc bcauty of thc country which hc was on the point 
of leavin^, and that, for the sole purpose of encountering foes and 
suffering the hardships of a military life. On this, Usâmah suggcs- 
ted to him ( it is said ) that he might avoid ali those inconvenicnces 
by kilhng al-‘AdiI and taking thc officc of Wazîr on himself. It 
vvas then sctticd between them that his son Naşr should do the 
deed wheıı al-‘Adil was siceping, for he dwclt with him and 
would not refuse to executc his fathcr's ordcrs. The result was, 
that Naşr murdered him in his bed, on Thursday, the 6ıh of 
Muharram, A. H. 548 (April, A. C. 1153),* in thc palace of the 
Wazirat at Cairo. To relate the particulars of this event would 
be too long. Some say that al-'Adil was killed on Saturday, thc 
IJth of Muharram,î of that year.—Sallar the father of al-‘AdiI 
vvas in thc service of Suqn}ân Ibn Urluq, the lord of Jerusalem'. 
vvhen he vvas deprived of that city by al-Afdal Amir al-Juyûşh as 
has becn alrcady mentioned (no 73). Al-Afdal having found (here 
a troop of Suqmân’s soldicrs, took them into his ovvn service, and 
Sallar, [the father of aI-'Adil]î who vvas onc of thc number, having 
been attached to the person of his new master, mounted gradually 
into favour, and receivcd from him the titlc of Sayf al-Dawlat 
{sword of the empire). His son al-‘Adil expeıicnced also al-AfıJal’s 
kindness, as hc vvas placed by him among the boys ol the chomhers 
{Şubyân al-Hujar)^. By this term they designatcd a body of 
youth cach of vvhom vvas provided vvith a horse and arms, and 
bound to execute, vvithout hesitation, vvhatever ordtr he might 
receive. This institution vvas similar to those of the Knights 
Templars {al-Dâwiyah) and Knights Hospiıallers (al-Asbitûr). 
When any of the youth distinguıshed himself by intciligence and 
courage, he vvas advanccd to the rank of amir ( conunaneler). Al- 


J Sec No. 73n. No. 77. No. 266. 

2 Compare the note (37), p«ge 156. vol. I. of M’dc. Sacy'& Chre^tonuııfıie, 
wtth what follows here. 

• 4 April.— 

t Saturday cannot fail oo 11 Muharram. İt fell on İst. 8lh and I5th.“ t.d. 
i Omitted by de Slane.— Ed. 
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‘Âdil surpasşed his companions in these qualities, and possessed 
tnorepver great resolution, respect for superiors, and prudence 
İn abstaining from intrigues. This induced ( (he khalifs) al-^âfi^ 
( no. 382 ) to give him a command, and he appointed him governor 
of Alexandria. He was then known by he nickname of Râs 
al-Bag^l (mule-head), and his rise commerccd from that period.— 
This Naşr, son of ‘Abbâs, iş the same who murdered al-Zflfir, 
şovereigD of Egypt (no. 96). 


461 AL-MALIK AL-AFDAL, THE SON OF ŞALÂ^J 

AL-DiN 

Abu ’l'I^asan ‘Ali, the son to thc Sultân Salâh al-Din Ynsuf 
İbn Ayyab, and surnamed al-Malik al-Afdal ( the most excellent 
princc) Nür al-Dîn {the light of the faith) [made his studies at 
AIexandria under the (mâm ibn ‘Awf al-Zuhri, and at Old Cairo 
under the learned grammarian ibn Bâri'.ı In Syria also he 
received certificates of proficiency from Abu ’l-Husayn Ahmad 
ibn Hamzah İbn 'Ali al-Sulamî, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhamnıad 
ibn ‘Ali İbn Şadaqah al-Harrânİ, and other masters, and in Egypt 
from Abu ’1-Qâsim Hibat Allâh ibn ‘Ali İbn Mas'ûd, and AbQ 
'Abd Allâh Muhummad ibn Ahmad ibn Hâmid, and otbers. He 
wrote a fair hand and possessed many other accomplishments], 
This prince was the eldest of Salâh al-Din’s sons, and his acknow- 
ledged successor. On the death of his father, al-Malik al-Afdal 
(the subject of this article) was then with him at Damascus, and 
took posscssion of that kingdom, whilst his brother aUMalik 
al-'Aziz oblained that of Egypt, as has been already mcntioned 
(no. 389) and ıheir brother al-Malik al-Zâhir continued to hold 
Aleppo. It would be too long to trace here thc causes of the 
dissension which sprung up between al-Malik al-Afdal and his 
brother {al-\falik al-*Aziz) we shall ınercly State that it termina- 
ted by his losing Damascus, which was besieged and taken from 


1 See no. 389 and 328. 

* From ‘made* to ‘accomplishments’ not in llıe autograph,— Ed. 
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him by his brother and his uncle al-Malik tl-‘Adii* He then 
rcmoved to the city of Şar^ad, which they had granted him on 
his defeat, but he had resided there for a short time only, when 
bil presence was required in Egypt, and that he might act as atabek^ 
to the young prince al-Malik al-Manşar Muljammad, who had 
tucceeded to the goveroment of that province on the dcath of 
his father al-Malik at-‘Aziz. He received this summons on the 
eve of Wednesday, the 29th of Şafar, A. H. 595 (January, A. D. 
1199);* /A»>ry-eı^/ır after his brother’s dcath. On his arrival, 
he walked by the side of the horse, whenever his nephcw rode 
out; but a short time after, al-Malik al-Afdal was then presented 
by him with the gift of some cities in ıhc eastern part of the 
ampire, but on proccedirg thither, he was unablc to obtain 
possession of any other exccpt Sumaysât, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. One of the finest passages from aI-Qâdi 
*1-Fâ^ l's pcn is contained in a letter vvritten during these events; 
he tays: “The fathers of this illustrious house lived in concord, 
and they reigned ; but the sons wcrc disunited, and they pcrished ! 
It is thus that, whcn a star descends towards the west, no mcans 
exist of bringing it back to the cast, and when a rcnt appears 
in a grament, it must end by being torn in picccs I How can late 
be stopped in its progress, when its issue is predcstined ? What 
mortal can contend against an adversary who has God on his 
side?” Al-Malik al-Af(^al was a man of talent and Information, 
a good penman, and gifted with a noble mind ; he favoured the 
learncd and showed them profound respect. Some verses composed 
by him are stili prcscrved, and amongst the pieces attributcd to 
him is the foliowing, which he is said lo have addresscd to the 
imim (the khnlif) al-Nâşir, complaining of his uncle al-Malik 
al-‘Adil ( Abü Bakr) and his nephew al-Malik al-‘Azlx [‘Uthmân), 
who had deprived him of Damascus : 

“My Lord! Abü Bakr and his companion 'UtJi>ıwn have 
wrested away the just rights of ‘Ali by the sword. And yet it waa 

1 The particulars will be fonnd in M. Reinaud's Exlraits dts cufvurt arabet 
•rtlalifs aux eroisades, page 37t. 

2 SeeNo. 137. 

• 30 December A. C. 1198.— Ed. 
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he whom his father had appointcd to rule över them ; and whilıt 
he ruled, ali things went right. üut they opposed him and broke 
the pact which bound them ; thcir guilt is mutual, and the lavv is 
cleari. Observe how misfortune accompanies this name ; an‘Ali 
has experienced from thosc of modern times the same treatmcni 
which ( the khalif) ‘Alî received in days of old”. 

The answer which he received from the imâm al-Nâşir com- 
menced with tbese vcrses : 

“Thy letter has arrived, O son of Yusuf! declaring such lovc 
ifor us ) as proves ıhy unsullied origin. They deprived ‘Alî of 
his rights, because none remained in Yathrııb ( Madinah) to assist 
him when the Prophet was no morc. But rejoice; a day of 
reckoning awaits them, and tlıy assister will be the imâm Assister 
( al-NâsIr ).” 

Al-Malik al-Afdal was born at Coiro, A. H. 566—some say 
565—on the afternoon of the "'îd al-Fitr'^ ( June A. C. 1171 ),* 
whilst his father was aetine as Wazir to the Egyptians. He dicd 
suddenly at Sumaysât, in the month of Şafar, A. H. 622 (Feb.- 
March, A. C. 1225). His body was borne to Aleppo and interred 
in the ınausolcum vvhich bears his name and lies outside the city 
near the Maşhhad, or funeral chapel, of al-Harawii.— Sumaysâi 
is a forircss of Syria, situated cn the Syrian side of ıhe Euphrates 
btiween Qal'at al-Rûm and Malatiyah. It touches the confines 
of Asia Minör ( Bilâd al-Rüm ). 


1 The lav iı, that he \>l.o usurps the property of another is bound to make 
restitution. 

2 The ‘îd al-Fitr, or Fejtival of the brenking of the Fast, is held on the 
fırtt day of the month of Shawwâl. 

3 This may perhaps be the Mausoleum ereeted över the grave of the 
traveller aI-Uarawi. See No. 434. Kamâl al-Dîn İbn al-‘Adim sayı, in his 
History ol Aleppo. that al-Afdal was buried beside his rnnther, in ıhe turbah, 
or funeral chapel, sojth uf the Maqûm. A suburb called the Maqâmât stili 
exists close to Aleppo 'n tte south-east aide. 

• 7 June. 1171 or lî June 1170_ EJ. 
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462 •[ ABU ’L-HASAN ‘ALl IBN AL-FURAT> 

Abu ’l-^asan ‘Al! İbn Muhammad Ibn MOsâ Ibn al-Hasaa 
İbn al-Furât acted three times as Wazir to the Kbalif al*Muqtadir 
bi-Allâh, the son of al-\fu‘tadid bi-Allâh. His fîrst appointment was 
on the 8lh of the fîrst Rabî‘—some say, the 23rd—A. H. 296 
(December, A. C. 908)t and he remained in Office tili the 4th of 
Dh u ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 299 (July, A.C. 9I2)Î, when the Khalif-arrested 
him and seized on ali his riches with the property contained in 
his palace. From that time tili he was reinstated, the produce 
of his estates {to the public treasury) amounted to seven millions 
of dinârs. It is said that he (was the author of his own misfortune, 
having) addressed a letter to the Arabs of the desert, inviting them to 
come and lake Baghdâd by surprise ; but this accusation isby no 
means well established. His sccond appointment was on Monday, 
the 8th of Dhu’l-Hijjab, A.H. 304 (Junc, A. C. 917),|| and, on 
this occasion, the Oalif arrayed him in seven pelisses of honour, 
and sent to his house three hundred thousand dirhams to {be 
distributed amongst) his pages, fifty mules to carry his baggage, 
twenty eunuchs. and furniture of ali sorts. On that day, the 
quantity of wax-Iights required for him was so great, that the 
price augmentcd by a carat of gold to cach mann ^; and, as 
the wcather was excessively hot, forty thousand pounds weight of 
snow was used in cooling the liquors served to the company. He 
continued in place tili Thursday, the 22nd of the fîrst Jumâdâ, 


1 Tbis life is omitted in the autograph. 

2 In Makkah tbe qar6t was the tweQtr-fourth part of the dinar, or gold 
piece; but, in ‘Ir3q, it was the twenlielh. The dinâr of that time may be 
valued at fourteen ıhillings, and the qarat will be then equal to eight penco 
balf penny. The mann is generally considered as cguivalent to two pounda 
troy weigbt for which may be deduced that the price of wax-light augmented 
fourpence fartbing a pound in conseguence of the demand. This Is by no 
means so great a rise in the price as the author would have us to suppose. 

* Tbis full notice is omitted in the autograph.— Ed. 

t 3 or 20 December.—£ı/. 

t 22 July.—£</. 

II 2June—fi/. 
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A.H. 306 (October, A.C. 918)*, wheD he vvas arrested anddetained 
in prison ; but wa8 liberated on Thursday, the 23rd of the latter 
Rabr A.H. 311 (August, A.C. 923)t, and again rcstored to his 
post. On the day of his release from confinement, he gave vent 
to his ill humour by exacting heavy sums from diiTerent persons, 
and he left free career to the rapacity and violence of his son 
Abu ’l-Muhassin who immediately put to death Uâmid Ibn 
aI*‘Abbfls, his father’s predecessor in the Wazirship and indulged 
in his passion for bloodshed. On the 9th of the latter Rabl' A. H. 
3l2 (July, A. H. 924)4 the Khalif again caused Ibn al-Furât to be 
arrested ; but some say that this occurred on Tuesday, the 7ıh of 
the iirst Rabi'.§ He vvas then in possession of great wealth 
(upwards of ten millions of dînSrs), and his landed estates 
produced him a yearly revenue of one miilion of dînârs, which 
sum he employed for his ordinary expenses. Abu Bakr al-ŞalI, 
relates that, having one day recited to the Wazir a gajîdah in his 
praise, he receivcd from him six hundred dînârs. Ibn al-Furât wa8 
a köt'ıb^ of the highcst capacity and information; the Khalif 
a1-Mu‘ta<)id said {some time after his accession) to (his Wazir) 
‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn Sulaymân^ ; “I have received a kingdom in 
disorder, a country in ruin, and a treasury nearly empty ; I there- 
fore wish to be informed what may be the revenues of the State, 
so as to regulate the expenditure accordingiy”. ‘Ubayd Allâh 
applied to a number of the kâtibs for an answer to this demand, 
but theyaİJ required a month to draw one up. Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn 
al-Furât and his brother al-‘Abbâs, who vvere at that ti.me out of 
place and detained in prison, received intelligence of what wa8 
going forward, and, in the space of two days, they drew up the 


1 Throughout thiı article, the word kâtlb denotes a person employed in the 
civil service. 

2 See no. 9. note (on al-Tabart). and vol. II, no. 438. 

• 29 October —Ed 

t According to Eduard Mabler's calculatioa Thursday fell oo 20 Rabl‘ 
al-’Akhar (7 August).— Ed. 
t 16 July—£d. 

S According to Mabler’s calculatioa Tuesday fcll on 9 Rabl' al-Awwal 
(15 lune )—£</. 
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anıwer and sent it in. As ‘TJbayd Allâh kncw that it would be 
impossiblc to conccal from ihe KhaliF who were the authors of the 
documcnt., he mentioned them to him with commendation, and 
they were taken into favour. Ibn al-Fjrât had in his palace a 
room for the preparation of beverages ( hujrah şlıarâb), to which 
persons of ali classes sent their servant boys to bring home 
vvhatever sfaerbets, beer, and syrups they required. He pensioned 
flvc thousand persons chosen from among the learned, the pious, 
the persons of rcfpeclable family, and the poor ; most of them 
received one hundred dinârs a month, and a few only flve dinârs 
or intermediate sums. Al-Şüli sayş: "And one meritorious 
part of his conduct, wherein no one had as yet set the example, 
was, that when papers werc received by him containing accusations 
against any individual, one of his pages came into the anteclıamber 
and callcd out: ‘Where is such a one, the informer {meaning the 
author of the paper)' ? When people discovered this to be his 
regular custom, they abstained from ali such secret accusations." 
One day, in a burst of anger, he ordered a hundred lashes of a 
whip to be inflicted on a man with whom he was displeascd ; he 
then sent word to give him fifty lashes only; and then he sent 
again to forbid the flogging and to give him twenty pieces of gold. 
This sum made the poor fellow amends for his fright. Al-Şttli 
says that, on the Wazîr’s recovery from an attack of sickness, he 
examined the letters and written applications which had accumul- 
ated during the interval, and (in the sitting) he perused onc 
thousand letters and wrotc his approval or ncgative on onc 
thousand memorials. "Wc then said to each other”, addsal-Şali: 
*By Allah! let no one know of this. lest the evil eye of some 
jealout person light upon him’. I remarked”, says the same 
narrator, "as a striking example of his courtly manners, that when 
he called for the Oalif’s signet in order to seal any document, 
he stood up to reccive it, denoting thereby his high respect for the 
^alif’s dignity. I saw him one day giving a public audience for 
the redress of grievances, and two men were in litigation about 
some shops in al-Karkh (the suburb of Baghdâd), having come 
before him, he said to one of them ; ‘You presented me a memorial 
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concerDİDg theıe very sbopr in the year 282.’* He then added ; 
•Yet you are too young lo have been the person.’ ‘It was my 
father,’ replied the man. ‘That is it’, said the Wazir, ‘and I wrotc 
my decision on his mcmorial.’ When he went out, he felt much 
dispicased if persons walked on foot beforc him to tcstify their 
respect; ‘I do not rcquire such a thing of my servants,” he would 
cxclaim ; “why then should I require it from free born men who 
are under no obligation to me ? ” This Abu ’l-yasan Ibn al-Furât 
and his son al-Mubassin were put to death by Nâzûk, the comm- 
ander of the poliçe guards, on Monday, the 13th of the latter 
Rabi’, A.H. 312 (July, A. C. 924)*. He was born on the23rd 
of the latter Rabi‘, A. H. 241 (September, A. C. 855).t His son 
al-Muhassin died at the agc of thirty-thrcc years. The follovving 
particularity is mentioned by the Şâhıb Ibn ‘Abbâd {see no. 93) 
“Abu ’l-Hasan, the son of Aba Bakr al-*Allâf, he who 
was so Dotorious for his immodcrate appctite, recited to me the 
poems composed by his father on the cat {see no. 164), and 
told me Chat, by the cat. be meant al-Muhassin; not daring, during 
the disasters of the famtly, to lament his fate openly or pronounce 
his name.’’ We shall here insert a most extraordinary anecodote : 
“Some time after al-Mubassin’s death, his wife wished to celebrate 
the circumcision of his son, and happenlng to see her husband m 
a dreanı, she mentioned to him that ıhe slıould have such difficulty 
in providing for the expense of the cerernony ; on which he told 
her that he had deposited a sum of ten thousand dînârs in the 
hands of a person vvhom he named. When she awoke, she 
informed the family of the circumstauce and they questioned the 
man, who acknowledged that he had the money, and brought it ali 
to them immediately. Abu ’l-'Abbâs Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn al-Furât the brother of Abu ’l-Hasan, was the most elegant 
penman of the age, and surpassed them also by his learning in the 
Sciences and general literatüre. It was on him that the poet al- 
Buhturl composed the çafidah which bcgins thus (6); 

1 Thii date it false, Ibn al-Furit first exercised the functiors of Wa 2 îr in 
the year 296, as hat beea already taid. 

2 See the DIwan of al-Bubturl, MS. No. 1392, foL 102, where this poem 
il given. 

• 19July-£a. 


t 10 September—£<f. 
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“I passed the night displaying a fceling (of grief for thyabsence) 
and concealing a fceling {of Joy) for the presence of tby image, 
*ent me by thyself {to console me in my dreams)". 

Abu ’l-‘Abbâs died on the eve of Saturday, the I5th of 
Ramadan, A. H. 291 (Auaust, A. C. 904)*. Another brother 
of his, Abu ^attâb Ja'far Ibn Muhammad, was offered the place 
of Wazir, which, on his refusal, was given to his son Abu ’l-Fath 
al-FadI Ibn Ja‘far, an able, kâtib and generally known by the 
name of Ibn Hinzâbah. His ınother Hinzâbah was a Greek slave. 
Al-Muqtadir bi-AIlâh conferred the Wazirship on him, in A.H. 320, 
on Monday, the 20th of the latıer Rabî' (May, A. C. 932)t; some 
say that he was invested with that dignity on the first of the 
month just mentioned. He remained in office tili the 2 S>k of 
Şhawwâl, A. H. 320 (October, A. C. 932),î the day on which 
aI-Muqtadir was rourdered. Al-Qâhir bi-AIlâh was then raised to 
the Khalifate. and as Abu ’l-Fâth Ibn Hinzâbah had retired to a 
place of concealment, the Wazîrşhip was conferred on Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Muqlah the kâtib. Abu ’l-Fath was aftertvards 
nominated director-general of the government offices under the 
sarae Khalif. AI-Qâhir was deposed and blinded with a hot iron 
on Wednesday, the 6th of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 322 (April, 
A. C. 934)§. His successor aI-Râ<^î bi-AIlâh, the son of al-Muqtadir 
bi-Allâh, conferred the government of Syria on Abu ’I-Fath Ibn 
Hinzâbah, who proceeded to his post, and was residing at Aleppo 
when the same Khaüf chose him for wazir and signed the act of 
his nomination on Sunday, the 13th of Şha'bân, A. H. 325 (June, 
A. C. 937).i| A letter was then dispatehed to him, by which he 
■was direeted to repair to.the Capital, and, on Thursday the 6th of 
§hawwâl, in the same year, he arrived at Baghdâd. He remained 
there, hovvever, but a short time, as he perceived that every thing 
was faliing into confusion. Finding the Amir Abü Bakr Muham - 

* According to Eduard Mahler's calculation Saturday fell on S and 12 
Ramrdân (21, 28 July)—Ed. 
t 7 May—Ed. 
î 24 October—fd. 

S 23 April—£d. 
il 25 June—£d. 
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mad Ibn Râ’iq master of the city.ı he had a conference with him 
and was induced to return to Syria by the promite that the 
revenues of that province and of Egypt would be paid into his 
hands. He arrived there on the I3th of the first Rabî‘, A. H. 
326 (January, A. C. 938),* and died at Ghazzab or at Ramlah. 
Lettcrs were sent to Baghdâd announcing this event, and in them 
it wa8 statcd that his death took place on Sunday, the 8th of the 
firıt Jumâdâ, A. H. 327 (March, A. C. 939).t He was born on 
the eve of Saturday, the 23rd of Sha‘bân. A. H. 279 (November, 
A. C. 892).During his administration in Syria. ali official 
documcnts were promulgated in his name. Of his son, Abu ’I-Fadi, 
we have already spokcn (no. JSO), and given the dates of his 
birth and death. The facts contained in this article were extracted 
by me from difîerent sources, such as the History of the Wazlrs 
by the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd, the 'Uyun al-Siyar (sources of history), 
by Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Malik al-Hamadâni.^ and the Kitâb 
al-H'uzarâ {book of iVazirs) by Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Ahınad al-Fârisi. But none of those writers allude to the affair 
of 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Mu'tazz, although it is closely connecied 
with the history of Ibn al-Furât; it is therefore neeessary that 
somc noticc of this occurrence should be taken here ; and, as the 
Chronicle of Aba Ja'far Ibn Jarîr al-Tabari surpasses ali other 
historical works in the authenticity of its statements, we shall 
merely copy what that author says under the head of Various 
Evenis in A. H. 296 : “The leadcrs (o/ the troops and the kâtibs 
(officers of the civil administration) met for the purpose of deposing 
the Khalif al-Muqtadir, and, a discussion arising as to whom they 
should put in his place, they agreed unanimously to 6x their choice 
on ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. Aftcr some contestation, he 
expressed his readiness to accede to their wishes, on condition 
that there should be neither bloodshed nor war. To this they 


1 Sce Abu 'l'Fedt's Annats, year 324 et. stş. 

2 Here, in ıhe Arabic test, for rcad (>•?- . 

3 See DO. 167. 

* ISJaautry— Ed. 
t 18 November— Ed. 
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repüed that the sovereign power would pass into his hands without 
opposition, and that the soldiers, ofiScers, and kâtibs under their 
orders, were ready to acknowIedge bim. They then took the oath 
of fealty towards, him as Khaiif. The persons at the head of 
this plot were Muhammad Ibn Dâwad Ibn al-Jarrâ|j> and Abu ’l- 
Muthannâ Ahmad Ibn Ya‘qab the qâdî, the former of whom 
induced a number of the general-ofîîcers to employ violent 
measures against al-Muqtadir and al>‘Abbâs Ibn al-Hasan’*—this 
last was then acting as Wazîr to the Khaiif. “Al-’Abbâs Ibn 
al-Hasan was hinaself engaged in the conspiracy and had gained 
över a number of the generals to this project of dcthroning al- 
Muqtadir and taking the oath of allcgiance to ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
a1-Mu‘tazz ; and when he found that his influence överal-Muqtadir 
was sufficiently established, he judged it time lo execute his design, 
but, at that moment, the uther conspirators fell upon him and 
slcvv him." Al-Tabari means to say that they slew the Wazîr. 
"The perpetrators of this act were al>Husayn Ibn Hamdan and 
Waşif Ibn Şavvârtikin. This occurred on Saturday, the 19th of 
the first Rabl*,* and, on the next morning Sunday, the kâtibs, 
generals, and qâ(Jîs deposed al-Muqtadir at Baghdâd and took the 
oath of fealty to ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mu'tazz, whom they then 
surnamed al-R5<Ji bi-Allâh {the pleasing by God's favour). The 
person who administered the oath to the generals in the name 
of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and callcd them forth successively, was 
Muhammad Ibn Sa'id al-Azraq, kâtib of the army {secretary-general 
of the war department). The same day, from morning till noon, 
al-Husayn Ibn Hamdân had to sustain an obstinate combat against 
the pages of the palace.2 On the same day, the assembly convened 
by Muhammad Ibn DSwad for the purpose of taking the oath 
of fealty to Ibn al-Mu'tazz was dispersed by force. The manner 
in which this happened was, that the eunuch called Manis took 

1 See No. 10, note on Muhsmmad Ibn Dâwüd Ibn al-Jarrik. 

2 The pages of the Müslim grandees were tlaves bought at a very early 
age and educated as the children of the family. They were especially instructed 
in warlike exercites, and utually lodged together in a separate eıtablishment, 
where they lived under a discipline paftly conventual and partly miliiary. 

X 17 Dacember A. C. 906—Ed. 
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somr of the pages of th: palace in shadhawâts. “This word, with 
the people ( of Baghdâd ), signifies botas" and mounted the Tigris 
>vith them. As tbey passed the house in which İbn al-Mu‘ıa^z 
and Muhammad İbn Dâwad were, they raised an outcry against 
them and shot at them with arrows. The meeting was thus 
obliged to disperse ; the soldiers, generals. and kâtibs who were 
in the house took to Sight, and İbn al-Mu'tazz fled also. Some of 
those who had sworn him fidelity now went to ai-Muqtadir, and 
ınade excuses for their conduct by statmg that they had beeu 
forcibly prevented from joining him ; others concealed themseives, 
but were sought after and put to death. The palaces belonging 
to ibn Dâ^\ûd were pillsged by the mob, and İbn al-Mu‘tazz wag 
one of those made prisoners." Such is al-Tabari’s statement. 
We shall now give some facts which we have collected from 
various other sources : On that day. ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Mu‘ıazz 
had choscn Muhammad İbn Dâwad for Wazir, and Abu ’i- 
Muthunnâ for qâ<li. On the failure of the enterpı ise, İbn al- 
Mu'tazz was taken prisoner, and İbn Dâtvad, who vvas one of the 
most accomplished men of his time and had composed a number 
of works, such as the Kitöb al-V/araqah {book of leaves), containing 
the lives of the poels, and Ihc Kilâb al-'^uzara (book of'fJazîrs), 
retired to a placc of concealment, and then discovered himself to 
Munis, the eunuch just mentioned; but Abu’I-Hasan ‘Ali İbn 
al-Furât vvas afraid of him and advised Munis to put him to death, 
which vvas done. His body was cast into a ditch near al-Mâmû- 
niyah ;■ but vvas aftervvards carried home. He vvas executed in 
the latter Rabi* of that year; his birth took place in A. H. 243 
(A. C 857-8) on the very night in vvhich İbrahim İbn al-‘Abb5s 
al-Şûlt expired. Al-Muqtadır vvas then reinstated in his former 
authority, and, as Wazir al-‘Abbâs İbn al-Hasan had been put 
to death on the day mentioned by al-TabarI, he raised Abu’l-Hasan 
‘Alî İbn al-Furât on the vacant post. One of the first proofs 
vvhich the new Wazir gave of his generous character vvas this: 


1 “The quarter of Balhdâd calied al-Mâmüniyah is of greal leogth and 
breadth, and cKtends from the canal.Cor river) al-Mu‘alla to the gate of 
al-Az'aj". (Marifid al-lttUi‘). 
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Two large coflTers were brought to him from the house of Ibn 
aUMu'tazz, and he said to the bearers : “Do you know wbat is in 
them?’’ “ Yes, *’ they replied, “they contain lists of the names of 
such persons as took the oath of allegiance to him”. “Öpen tıem 
not”, he czciaimed ; and then ordering a fire to be brought, he 
threw the coffcrs into it. When they were consumed, he said : “Had 
I opened them and read what was in them, I should have altenated 
from me the feelings of ali the people, and given them cause of 
dreading me; but, by what I have done, their hearts will be caimed 
and their minds set at ease.” We may State, as a circumstance 
connected with this biographical notice, tbat. when the ^alif 
aI-Qâhir bi-All3h was deposed and deprived of his sight, he was 
reduccd to the necessity of going to the Mosgue of al-Manşûr 
at Ba^dâd and asking charity, mentioning at the same lime who 
he was. On one of those occasions Ibn Abi Mflsâ al-Hâşhimî 
Tose up and gave him one tbousand pieces of silver. What a lesson 
is there for reflecting meni- VVe have already given a notice on 
*Abd Allah Ibn aI-Mu‘tazz (no. i/d ), the subject which we have 
been just treating rendered some repetition necessary. >\hat foIlowa 
wcs copied by us {lom ıbe Kilâb al~A'ydn wa’l-Amâthil (History 
of iUustrious and remarkaHe men) by the raîs Abu ’l-Ijlasan Hilâl 
Ibn al-Muhassin al-Şâbi>: “The anecdote which we here insert 
is given in the words of the gâd'ı Abu ’l-Husayn ‘tibayd Allâh Ibn 
‘Abbâs : A man who had bccn a long lime out of employment, 
and had no nıeans left for his support, forged a ietter in the name 
of Abu ‘1-Hasan Ibn al-Furât and addressed to Ibn ZanbOr al* 
MâridânH, ıhe 'âmil of Egypt. and strongiy recomraending the 

1 His life will be found in tbis work. 

2 Abü ‘Alt al'Husayn Ibn Abmad Ibn Rustam al-M3ridâaI. gener.'-.lly 
kaown by the name of Ibn Zanbûr (not Abu Zanbûr, as the manuscripts have 
throughout this article), was a katib ot great abilities, and had been employed 
by the Tülün family. He was aftertvards pretenicd by the Ualif al MuqiacNr 
to Ibn-FurSt that his talents might be put to the proof, and this examination 
procured hito the post of collcctor of the land-lax in Egypt. Having incurred 
at a later period the displeasure of the Khalif. be was tummoned to BaghdSd 
and hned in the sum of three million six hundred tbousand pieces of gold. 
He then rcturned to Egypt with MOnit the eunuch. and he died at Damascus, 

{ContİHued on pago 432) 
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bearer to him, and requesting that he should be trcated with the 
utmost favour and kindness. On arriving at Old Cairo, he 
presented this letter to İbn Zanbür, who conceived some doubts 
on the subject, as he perceived that the addresı was not drawn up 
in the usual form,t and that the complimentary salutation was 
longer than that to which his rank entitled him. He therefore 
gave directions that the man should be closely watched, and, 
having made him a small present, he detained him in the house 
with fair promises. He then wrote to Abu ’l-Çasan Ibn al-Furât, 
stating that he had received a letter, which he enclosed, and 
requesting its authenticity to be confirmed. Ibn al-Furât read the 
forged letter, and found in it that the bearer, mentioning his 
name, was a person of high respectability, to whom the writer had 
deep obligations, with other similar expressions usually employed 
in filling up letters of the kind. He then passed it to his kâtibs, 
and informed thcm of the whole circumstance. expressing at the 
same time his astonishraent at the man’s audacity, and asking 
what was to be done with him. Some of them replied that he 
deserved to be âogged or imprisoned; others, that his thumb 
should be cut o£f, $o as to prevent him from again committing 
such a erime, and discourage others from imitating him in matters 
of more importance. The opinion of those who were the most 
indulgent was, that Ibn Zanbar should be informed of the 
circumstance, and receive orders to expel the fellow and frustrate 
his expectations. On this Ibn al-Furât replied : ‘How far removed 
yon are from nobleness and goodness! how repulsive are such 
qualities to your nature 1 Here is a man who employs our 
mediation and endures the fatigues of a journey to Bgypt, in hopes 
of furthering his welfare through our inSuence and of procuring 
through the favour of Almighty God, some advantage from himself 
by stating that he is conneeted with us; yet, according to the 

(Continued from page 431) 

A. H. 3J4 (A. C. 926-7). He taught some Traditionı on the authority of 
Abû Hafş al-'AttSr, and his own authority as a traditionist was cited by 
al-DjlraqutnI. ( Al-Nufüm ). 

1 Here, in the Aıabic t«xt, I should prefer 6*= to , but the manuseripta 
live the latter leadiag. 
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most indulgcnt among you, this man 's to receive no betler treat- 
ment ıhan to have his favourable opinion of ourselves believed, 
and his efiforts terminatcd in disappointment! By Allâh ! that 
shall never be ! ’ He then took a pen out of his ink-bottie and 
wrote these words on the forged letter : ‘This is my Ictter, and 
I know not how you could have suspected the bearer or disappoin- 
ted bim ; you cannot know all the persons who have served us 
or placed us under obligaiions. This man has rendered us Services 
in the days of our disgrace, and what we consider a meet 
recompense for his deserts wouId far surpass that which we have 
granted him in recommending him to your patronagc ; aid him 
thcrefore in his pursuit, make him an ample donation and employ 
him in some lucrative occupation, so that he may return to us with 
{afortune) sufhcient to prove that his expectations wcre just 
and his reception honourable.’ On that vcry day, he sent off the 
letter to Ibn Zanbür. A great length of time then elapsed when, 
one day, a man of respcctable appearance and elegantly dressed 
came into the presence of Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Furât, and, going 
up to him, ofiTered up prayers for his welfare and extolled his 
virtues ; he then burst into tears and kissed the ground before 
him. ‘God’s blessing be on thee ! exclaimed Ibn al-Furât. 'who 
art thou ? ’ ‘I am the author of the forged letter addressed 
to Ibn Zanbar, and which was authenticated by thy generosity 
and kindness; may God reward thee ! ’ Ibn al-Furât smiled and 
said : ‘How much didst thou gain by him ? ’ “The sum which I 
received from him and the subscriptions which he obtained for 
me from the agents and other persons under his jurisdiction, 
joined to the employment whichlhe gave me, have produced me 
twenty thousand pieces of gold.’ ‘Praise be to God! ’ replied 
Ibn al-Furât; attach thysclf to our perion, and we shall place 
thee in the situation vvhereby thy fortune be inereased stili more'. 
He then put his talents to the proof, and finding him an able* 
kâtib, he admitted into his service, and thus enabled him to 
acquire great wealth.”] 

I İn place of 1 am certain ıhat we must read I-*;'*-■ İt iı true that 
the manuseripts give the former reading, but here, as İn other placet of thi» 
notice, they are evidently in the wrong. 
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463 ‘ALl bin yunus THE ASTRONOM ER. 

Abu ‘1-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Abî Sa'id ‘Abd al-Raljmân Ibn Ahtnad 
Ibn Yûnus Ibn ‘Abd al-A‘lâ al-Şadafî,* a native of Egypt and a 
celebrated astronomer, is the author of the al-Zij al-l^âkiml {ıhe 
Hakimite tables), called also ZiJ Ibn Yûnus, a large work, of whioh 
I have secn a copy in four volumes.2 In this treatise he amply 
discusses the subject and indicates the application of the rules 
which are there given, whilst its correctness testifîes the great çare 
with which it was drawn up. I have seen many works containing 
astonomical tables, but never met with one so full as this. The 
author States that the person by whose ordcrs he commenced it 
was al-‘Az)Z, the father of al-Hâkim and sovereign of Egypt: 
*[ He made astronomy his parlicular study, but he was well versed 
in other Sciences and displaycd an eminent talent for poetry. His 
work is so highly esteemed for correctness, that, like the Zij of 
Yahya Ibn Abi Mansûr^, it is taken by the people of Egypt as their 
Standard authority in calculating the position of the heavenly 
bodics. His moral character ıt'as so well eslablished that) in the 


1 See no. 343. 

2 An Analysis of the hrst volüme of this work has been published, by 
M. Caussin pere, in the seventh volüme of t'ne No/ıw or fjc/raı/s. He has 
inserted therein the lives of Ibn Yûnus, of his father ‘Abd al-Rahmân the 
Egyptian hisiorian, and his great-grandfather Yûnus Ibn ‘Abdal-A'lâ; alt 
cxtracted from Ibn Khallikân's vvork and translated by himself. Some of the 
passages in these texts are incorrectly given and others wrong rendered. 

3 Read (>' . Yahya Abl Man ur al-Mâmünî (c/ıen/<7//Ae ^o/// 

al-MSmûn), an astronomer of great talent, acquired by h’s skill a high rank 
in the favour of the Khalif at-M3mün, and when that sovereign decided that 
observations sbould be made on the stars, he cbarged Yahya and some others 
withthetask, and direeted them to ameliorate their Instruments. They in 
consequence made observations at as Shammâsivah. near BaŞ^dâd, and Mount 
Qâsiyûn, near Damascua, in the year 215 (A. C. 830), 216, and 217, but the 
death of al-Mâmün in 218, put a stop to their operations. Yahya died in the 
land of the Greeks ( Bilâd al-Jtüm, or Asta Minör ). He is the author of 
the asironomical tables called at-Zâ'ij al-Mumtohin, and a work apparcntly 
astrological, entitled Kitab-at-'Amal ( ) • ( Târil^ al-Hukamâ ). 

• From ‘He* to ‘sight* not in the autograpb ; and he wilt be noticed 
in the letter ‘n* omitted by de slane—£4. 
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month of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 380 (Jul.-Aug., A. C. 990), 
the qâdî* Mutiammad Ibn al-Nu'mac* appointed him to act as 
'qadi‘2. Hc left an only son, whose stupidity was so great^ that 
he sold to the soapmakers all of his father’s books and works 
at so much a pound. ‘Alî Ibn Yûnus spent his life in making 
astronomical observations and calculating nativitics*^ vvherein he 
displayed unequalled skill; he would even make long stations in 
order to get an observation of a star. The Amir al-Mukhtâr al- 
Musabbihî says : “I was told by Abu ’l-yasan al-Tabarânl, the 
astronomer, that he went up with Ibn Yûnus to Mount Muqattaın 
and made a station there, with the intention of taking an observa¬ 
tion of the planet Veuus ; and that, on arriving he took off his 
cloak and turban, which he replaced by a woman’s gown and 


1 See DO- 122. note on Muhammad Ibn al-Nu'mân. 

2 The 'adi {justice) is an officer exercising, witb the authorisation of the 
qâdî, the functions of vvitness to the bonds, deeds, and contracts eotered into 
by individuals; they put theirseal to these documents, and \¥hen a litigation 
arises aftervrards betwcea the contracting parties, tbeir teslimony is reguired. 
In all the large citics the 'adts have oflîces where they receive persons making 
contracts; and serve as witness to the whole proceeding, whether it be a verbal 
OT written agrcement. In the last case, it is the‘ed/who draws up the deed. 
To be eligible to these functions a man must not only be well acquainted with 
the lavvs relative to conventions and obligations, and capable of wnting them 
out in proper form, but be must also bear a high cbaracter for integrity, and 
be exempt even from the suspiclon of corruption. It is one of the çadl’s 
duties to keep a watcbful eye över the conduct of these functionaries. The 
Office of 'adi was established by Muhammad himself: Wc read in the Qur'an. 
sürat 2, verse 2J2 : “O true betievers ! when you bind yourselves one to the 
other in a debt for a certain time, Vk’rite it down, and Ict a writer write between 
you according to justice Vadi); and let not the writer refuse writjog according 
to what God hath taught him. 

3 Tbis passage exists no longer in the autograph ; it was certain on a fly- 
leaf, which has fallen out. Here, for , I have not hesitation in reading 

a 

4 It must be recollectrd that. wiıh the Muslims, astronomy and asırology 
are synonymous. Their most le&rned astonomrrs were also their most skilful 
astrologers. They felt, probably, that truib could not make its way unless 
protected by falsebood. 

* The Cairo edition adds { Abû *Abd All&h ] on the authority of one 
manuscripti. 
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hood, both of a red colour ; be then produced a guitar, oo which 
he commenced playing; whilst he kept perfumes burning before 
him : It was, says he, an astounding sight” ! ] The same writer 
says, in his Hibtory of Egypt: “Ibn Yûnus was a careless and 
absent man ; he would wind his turban-cloth round a high-peaked 
cap and place his cloak över that; he was himself very tali, and 
when he rode out, the people used to laugh at him for his odd 
figüre, his shabby appearance, and tattered dress. But, notwiıh- 
standing the strangeness of his aspect, he was singularly fortunate 
ia his astrological predicitions, and therein rema ned vvithout a 
rival." He was versed in a great variety of Sciences, and played 
OD the guitar, but mcrely as an amateur. The followİDg is a 
passage from his poetry : 

‘'When the breeze begins to blow, I charge it with a message 
from.a passionate lover to the presence of his beloved. 1 vvould 
sacrifice my life for her, whose aspect gives life to our souls and 
whose presence perfumes and rejoices the world. I swear that 
since her departure, I left my wine-cup untouched ; it was absent 
from me, because she was absent. And what rencws my passion 
is her image appearing in my dreams, approaching at midnigbt, 
unseen by jealous spies*”. 

He composed a great quantity of poetry. We have already 
spoken of his father ( no. 343 ), and we shall give a notice on his 
{great) grandfather in the letter Y. İt is related that at one of al- 
Çâkirn al-‘Ubaydi the ( Fatimite) sovereign of Egyt’s privaie 
parties, menlion was made of Ibn Yûnus and his absence of mind, 
on which this prince mentioned the folIowing circunıstance : “He 
came into my presence one day with his heavy shoes in his hand, 
and after kissing the ground, he sat down and placed them by his 
side; I saw both of them and him, for he was quite near me; 
and when he thought of retiring, he kissed ihc ground, brought 


1 Se: lotroduction to İst Vol. M. Caussin has givcn thesc verses in his 
notice, but imagines that the last related to some star or planet whicb tvas lor 3 
T^atched for, but did not appear. It seenis 10 tre, hotvever, that neither tbe 
grammatical coDStructi m of the verse nor the genius of Arabic poetry vvill 
enow this interpretatioı . 
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forward hit shoes, put them on, and withdrew.*’> This anecdote 
seems given in a proof of his inattention and carelessness. Al- 
Musabbihi says that he died suddenly on hionday morning, ıhe 
3rd of Şhaww3l, A. H. 399 (June A. C. 1C09)*. The funeral 
service was said över him in the principal mosgue of O d Cairo 
by Ihe qS(^i Mâlik Ibn Sa'id Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mubammad Ibn 
Ta>i'wfib, and he was buried in his own dwelling, situated in ıha 
quarter inhubited by the furriers. 


464 ‘UMARAT AL-YAMAnI THE JURISCONSULT. 

The Jurisconsult {al-faqih) Aba Muhammad^'Umârat Ibn 
Abi ’l-yasan ‘Ali Ibn Raydân Ibn Atımad al-yakamî al-Yamani, 
surnamed Najm aUDin {star of religion) bore a high reputation 
as a poet. I extractcd the follovving particulars from one of his 
woıks. He drew his descent from Qaht3n through al-^akam 
Ibn Sa'd al-‘Aşîıirahî of the tribe of Madhhii. and was an inhabitant 
of a City situated in the province of Tihâmah in Yaman, and called 
Martân; it lies in the valley of Wasâ‘ at eleven days’ dıstance 
South of Makkah. This was the place of his birth and early youth. 
He aitained the age of puberty in A. H. 529 (A. C. 1134—5), and, 
two ycars afier, he proceeded to Zabid, where he took np his 
residence and studied jurisprudence during four years in one 
of the colleges (>vAic/j there. In A. H. 549 (A.C. 1145-5), 

he made the pilgrimage, and was dispatehed by Qâsim Ibn Hâşhim 
Ibn Falitah^ the sovereign of Makkah, as his envoy to Egypt. 

1 Common politeness recjuired that the shoes shoutd havc becn left ouis'de 
the door. 

2 ‘IınSd al-Din gives him the surname of Abu I^lamzah. 

3 See No. 49. 

4 Ibn Khallikân has fallen ioto a mistake. This Amlr's name was Qisim 
Ibn Abl Falitah He became sovereign of Makkah on Ihe death of his father 
Abü Falitah in A. H. 527 (A. C. 1J32-3), and was murdered in A. H. 556 
(A. D. 1161> by an assassİB (ho£hı'ş/:i>aA) wbo, according to common report, 
had been employed by al-‘Adid, the sovereign of Egypt, to commit that deed-— 
(Ibn Khaldün ; No. 2402 C. fol. 45 verso !). 

• 30 May; not June vide Mahler’s Aimante—£<f. 
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He entered thc country in the tnonth oF the first Rabî‘, A.H. 550 
(May, A. C. 1155) ; the reigning sovereign at that time was 
al-Fâ’iz, the son of al-Zâfir, who had for Wazîr al-Şâlih Ibn Ruzzik 
(no. 283 ). On his first prcsentation, he rccited in the 
presence of both, his eelebrated gaşidah rhyraing in m, which wo 
here give: 

“Now, that my resolves are accoraplished and my anxiety 
is past, let praises be given to the cameis for the Services they 
rendered. I shall not deny their right to my gratitude, and I 
reserve for them a recompense which will cause the bridics (o/ 
horses) to envy the honour conferred on the halters (o/ camels). 
They brought the glorious term of a diıtant journey within my 
light, so that 1 beheld the imâm of the nations in this age. They 
went forth at eve from the Ka'bah of al-Bathâ and the Haram, 
to visit the Ka‘bah of generosity and nobleness. Did the temple 
krow, that on leaving it, I should only pass from one haram 
( sanetuary ) to another ?' They journeyed to the spot where the 
pavilion of the Khallfate is reared aloft between the opposite 
qualities of mildness and severity. There the rank of imâm shines 
with holy light, to dissipate the hateful mists of ignorance and 
tyranny. There the prophetic spİTit {of Muhammad stili survives 
and) shows us sign, declaring the two great truths of justice and 
wisdom.2 There stand the trophies of noble deedı, to teach us 
how to praise the double grandeurof might and generosity. There 
the tongues of glorious exploits extol the double merit of manly 
acts and generous feelings. There the triumphant Standard of 
true nobility is borne on high by the two lofty {feelings') of honour 
and just ambition. Confident of obtaining salvation and the 
reward of my sincerity in this oath, I swear by al-Fâ’iz the püre, 
that he has proteeted religion, the worId, mankind ! aided by his 
Wazir al-Şâlib, the dispeller of afflietion, him who vvears a raiment of 
honourwovenby thcseskillfulartisans, theswordsandthe pen. Inhis 
existence the times find that lustre which they wanted; and through 
his bcneficience, they who complained of want have disappeared. 


1 See No. 6, note on Batha. 

2 m this verae for »/■'i read . 
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His noblc decds have given him an cmpirc whiclı might Furnish 
to the very Plciads a prouder exaItation than their own. I see 
here such majestic dignity, that though awake, the aspect seems 
to me a drcam. This is a day of my life which never entered 
into my hopes and to which my most ardent wishes never aspired. 
O that the stars would draw near to mc ! I should form with 
tlıem a neckIace of eulogium ; for, in praising you, I deem words 
insufficient. Here also îlıe wazirate ofTers' lo the Khalifate its loyal 
counscls on wh ch no suspicion was ever ca^t. I behold those 
marks of attaehment which tcach us that they aıc bound together, 
not by ties of blood, but by mutual esteem. A ^alif and his 
VVazîr, whose ju-tice extcnds a proıecting shade över Islamism 
and the nations. Compared with their getıerosity, the Nile’s 
increase is but a diminished stıeam; and might not even the 
copious rains be considered as vanquished ?” 

This qaş'idah was highly adraired by thera, and procured 
a large donation for the author. He remained in Egypt, in the 
enjoyment of ease and hononrs, till the month of Şhawwâl. A. H. 
550 (December, A. C. 1155), when he returned to Makkah, and, 
in the month of Şafar, A. H. 551 (April, A. C. 1156), he proceeded 
from thence to Zabid. That same year he made ıhe pilgrimage, 
and waı again sent as an envoy to Egypt by Qâsim, the sovereign 
of Makkah. He then settied at Cairo and never Icfı it after. I 
have rcad, hovvever. in the vvork designed by him as a history 
of Yaman, that he left his native place in the month of Şha'bân, 
A. H. 552. He belonged to the Şhafite sect, and was zealosly 
attached to the doctrines of the Suntıah ; as an accomplislıed 
scholar and a poet his talents were pre-eminent, and in society 
his conversation was most instruetive. The Wazir as-Şâlih, his 
sons, and the rest of the Family treated him with the very utmost 
favour, and although their religious opinions differed from his, 
they made him their constant companion on account of his social 
qualities. He composed a great number of eulogiums on ai-Şâlih 
and his sons. We have already mentioned something of him in 
the lives of Shâvvar and al-Şâlih ( No. 265 and No. 288 ), where 


1 I read in the autograph. 
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we havc noticed also the elegy which he wrote on thc death of that 
Wazîr. A cloıe intimacy subsisted between him and al-Kâmil, 
the *on of Şhftwar, but it was broken off by the latter when his 
father was raised to the Wazîrate. On this occasion, the poet 
addressed to him thc follovving lines : 

“If forlunc leave thec not in peacc, raake war against her; 
and if your nearcst friends serve thee ııot, rcmove to afar. Despite 
not the wiles of the fecble ; serpents have been sometimes killed 
by the cnvenomed sting of the scorpion. In days of old, a 
hoopoc shook the throne of Bilqis,* and, before that, a rat 
destroyed the dike of Mârib.^ Since life is the most precious of 
our richcs, spend it not without neccssity. The vicissitudes of 
Dİght and day form a field of battie wberc thc troops of misfortune 
aısail us in unwonted ways. The faithiessness of youth afTlicts me 
not; 1 am accusstomed to this defect in ali my companions. The 
young man’s deceit lies in his promises and their fulhlment, and 
that of thc sword is when ıts edge rebounds harmless of thc foe”. 

İn this poem is contained the following passage : 

“Since my mouth is the mine from which those jcwels are 
takcn, preserve it from kissing the hands of charitable. I have 
»een men banquettİDg at thy house, whilst I had no othcr com¬ 
panions but the mourtıers. I withdrew when your excellency 
preferrcd them to me ; the lion scorns to let the foxes precede 
him. Teli me how they hll the place whicb I önce held as thy 
preferrcd lieutenant? Those were thc nights in which I sung your 
praises to the company, who listened in respectful silence, and 
noddcd their approbation’’.^ 

On the fail of the {Fâfimite) dynasty and the establishment 
of the sultfln Salâh al-Din's authority, ‘Umârah, who was stili 
in the country, composed some poems in honour of that prince 
and of other members of the {Ayyübite) family, ali of which are 
stili to be found in the collection of his poetical works. He 


1 Sce Çur'an, sürat 27, and the noteı of Sale ia hiı trandaiion. 

2 See M. De. Sacyt Mcmoire sur dirers evenements de 1' Mstoire des Arakes 
avant Kfahmoet, in the Memoires de /’ Academie des Inserlptlons, tom. 48. 

3 Litcrally : Their talk was a lign of tba cyebroar. 
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addressed to Şalih al-Din also a gafldoh, wherein he painted his 
situation and the misery to wbich he had been reduced. This piece, 
w‘ıich he enittied : Shikâyat al-Muta^allim wa Nikâyat at-Muta'aliim 
complaint of the oppressed and pains of the afflicted) is embellished 
with all the graces of composition. He wrote also a long poem, 
rhyming in/, wherein he deplores the fate of ıhe People-of the 
Palace {the Fâfîmite family) on the ruin of their power ; like most 
of his pieces, it is beautifully written. He then embarked in some 
proceedings connected with a conspiracy got up by cight of the 
Principal officers of the cit;,, who, being devoted partisanı of the 
Egyptians {the Fâtîmites), had conceived the design of restoring 
them to the throne. But the Sultân Salâh al-Din discovered the 
plot and had them all strangled, iucludmg the jurisconsult. This 
execution took place at Cairo on Saturday, 2nd of Ramadân, A.H. 
569 (April, A. C. 1174); * they had hecn arrested on Sunday, the 
26th of Sha'bân of that year. ‘Umârat al-YamânI left a nunıber 
of works, and, amongst them, a history of Yaman furnishing 
tnuch important information, and a treatise called al-Nukat al- 
‘Afriyah fi 'l-AMâr al-'Nuzarâ al-MişrIyah {comtemporary anecdotes 
respecting the V^azirs of Egypt).^ The kâtih Tmâd al-Dîn al- 
Işpahâni sayt of him in the Kharidah I "His body was exposed on a 
cross with those of the other persons who had been accused plott- 
iug against him" meaning against ıhe sulfân Salâh al-Din and of 
inviting the Franks {the crusad-:rs) by letter to come and assist in 
placing the son of al-‘Adid on the throne.. But they had received 
among them a man belonging to the army, who was not a native of 
Egypt, and this person went to Salâh al-Dîn and informed him of 
what was going on. The prince had them brought hefore him, and 
they sought not to deny the accusaiion, neither did they consider 
their conduet as a thing to be denied ; hc therefore cut short the 
path of ‘Umârah’s life and replaced his flourishing existence by 
destruetion. This affair was marked by somc peculiar circums- 

1 A copy of this work, appareotly corrccted by the author, is in the 
Pib. du Rot, ancieat fonds No 810. He has inserıcd in it a number of hiı 
own poems, and hc gives an account of his intereourse with the NVazirs Siâwar 
and al-Vâlih. 

• ÖApriI—£</. 
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tancet; the firıt, that he was accused of composing a çaşîdah 
which contained this verse : 

‘This religioa {Islâmism) took iti origia with a man wbo 
Bspired to be called the lord of nations*. 

"it is impossible that this verse was attributed to him falsely, 
but nevertheless the jurisconsults of Egypt declared that he 
merited death, and they turned Salah al-Dlo to make an cxaraplc 
of him. The second, that he was engaged in an affair in which 
failure is never pardoned, neither is any respect showD to a literary 
man, were he even the star of learning in the heavens of poetry 
and prose.ı The third, that he had satirised an amir who counted 
this as one of his crimes; so desıruction came upon him whilst 
in the midst of his sins”. Tovvards the end of the same article, 
he says : “A sırange thing it was that‘Umârah, who had refused 
to attach himself to the doctrines of these people {the Fâtîmites) 
whcn they yet held their station, should have been so completely 
blinded by fate as to wish to takc their part and restore them to 
power ; an undertaking which cost him his life". Here the vvriter 
alludesto some verses which were addressed by al-Şâlih Ibn Ruzzik 
to ‘Umârah, pressing him to become a Shi'ite. They are given by 
‘Imâd al-Dîn in the same page where he makes this observation^. 
Madhhiji means descendedfrom Madhhlj : the real name of Madhhü 
was Mâlik, the soa of Udud Ibn YaşJıjub ; he was so denominated 
because he was born at a red hili in Yaman called MajJhljij, but 
other reasons have also been given. 


465 ‘UMAR IBN ABl RABÎ'AH. 

Abu ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Abi Rabi'ah Ibn 

al-MHgJıayrah Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Makhzûm Ibn 

1 As the style of *lmSd al>Dln is more remarkable for soundiog phrase* 
thiD for sense, it cannot be espected that he should be more intelligible in 
Enslish than in Arabic. 

2 See MS. No. 1444, for 261 verjo. Al-Şilib offered him * large sum tn 
induce him to become a ghl'ite 
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Yaqa 7 ab Ibn Murrah a1-Ma^zIimI, the best poet ever produced 
by the tribe of Qurayşh, is cclebrated for his amatory pieces, 
repartees, adventures, and disorderly life; of tbese, some stories 
are told which are well known.‘ The person whom he courted 
in his verses was al-Thuravvâ. the daughter of 'Ati Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn ai-I^arith Ibn Uraayyah al-Aşg|jar {the !ess)^ Ibn ‘Abd 
Şhams Ibn ‘Abd Man&f, a member of the Omayyide family. 
Al-Suhayli sayt, in his al-Rawd al-Unuf^ that she was the 
daughter of ‘Abd Allah, without mentioning ‘Ali; he theu adds ; 
“Qutaylah, the daughter of al-Na^r. was her grandmother, being 
the wife of al>H3ritt| Ibn Umayyah and mother of ‘Abd Allah, 
the father uf al-Thuravvâ**. This Qutaylah was the same who. 
after the battie of Badr, recited to the Prophef® the verses rhymiog 
in k when he had put to death her father al-Nadr Ibn aI-Hârit]ı 
Ibn ‘Alqanıah Ibn Kaladah Ibn ‘Abd Manâf Ibn ‘Abd al-Dâr Ibn 
Quşayyi, surnamed al-‘Abdari {after his ancestor ‘Abd al-Dâr). 
Some say that al-Na(jr was her brother. Amongst the verses 
which she recited were these ; 

“O Muhammad, son of the noblest of her race by a generous 
sire ! it had not harmed thee to pardon; the hero, though roused 
to anger, sometimes pardons. Al-Nadr would have been thy best 
mediator, hadst thou left him {alive) \ and he was the worthiest 
of liberty, were captives to be set free.” 

On this the Prophetı® said : “Had I heard her verses before I 
put him to death, I should not have done so*'. This al-Na^r 
bore a violent enmity to the PropherP’, but, being made prisoner 
at the batılc of Badr and taken to Madinah, Muljammadı® ordered 
‘Ali the son of Abû Tâlib, or according to another account, al- 
Miqdad Ibn al-Aswad, to execute him. He was put to death in 
cold blood, and in Muhammad’s presence, at al-Şafrâ, a place 

1 See Kosegarten’s AHİ Ispahanensis Liber CantUenarum, towatd3 tho 
beg'Dning of tbe work. 

2 This Umayyah waa designated as the Itıs, to distinguish him from a 
brother of the same name; It was from the latler that the Omayyides drew 
their descent.—(See Ibn iÇbaldOn MS. No. 3003, 2, fol- 127, and Eichborn’e 
lionumenta, pp. 85, 86. 

3 See No. 346. 
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between Mad'ınah and Badr. Al-Xhurayyâ was renowaed for 
her beuty, and became the wife of Suhayi Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn 'Awr al-ZuhrI, by whonı she was taken to Egypt. It was on 
this occasion Chat ‘Umar Ibn Abi Rabi'ah composed the following 
verscs in allusion to the weIl-known stars Suhayi (Canopus) and 
al-Thuravva {the Pleiads), and which have since become 
proverbial: 

"O t.hou who joinest in marriage al-Thuravvâ and Suhayi, 
teli me, I pray Thce, how can they ever mect ? The former rises 
in the north-east, and the latter in the south-east! *' 

Tt was from this al-Thuravva and her sisler ‘Ayişhah that al- 
GharicJ, the celebrated singer' and the şâhib of Ma'bad^ received 

1 Le vr.ritablc DOm de ce chantcur ctait Abdelmelik; le sobriquet de Gharidh 

lui avait ete donne a eause de la fraicheur de son teint. II etait atfranchi des 
soeurı Coraychiteı appelees collectivement El-abalat et qui etaient 

■'hourayya amante d’ Omar-ibn-abi-rabia, Roudhayya U«j , Courayba 

et Oumm-Oihrpân. fîllcs d’AbduIlalı, fils de Harith, fils d'Ommeyya-el- 
\sghar. Gharidh ecuit Meklcois; d’abord tailleur, puis terviıeur d'Ibn 
S'iuraydj. chez lequel ses maitresses Tavajent place. II apprit les airı d'Ibo 
Souraydj qui en fut jaIoux et l'cloigna dc hıi. Gharidh devint son rivat et 
l'egala dans le chant des complaintes funebres , ce qui prota Ibn Souraydj 
abandonncr ce gcnre. Le prcnom de Gharidh etait Abouyezid ; II etait 
nonseulcmcnt chanteur tres distingue, mais encorre bon compositeur et 
instrum:ntiste habile. II. jouait du luth et du tambour de basque. II avait 
en outre u.ıe figüre chnrmantc et un esprit des plus agreables. Nah, fils d'Aİ- 
cama, etant gouverneur de la Mekke pour le calife Welid, fils d’Abdelntelik. 
Gharidh, par crainıe de cet ofBcier, qui etait anime contre lui dc sentiments 
tres-malveillants, quilta la Mekke etse refugia dans le Yemen. II y passa 
quelqua temps et y mourut, sous le califat de Souleyman, hlls d'AbdelMelik. 
(A. Caussin de Perceival). 

2 The word şiUib sifinihes/r/enrf, eompanlon, mat/er, pupil. Its meaning 

here is doubtful, as may be seen by the following note :—Gharidh n’a ete ni 
te maitre ni l'eleve de Mabed. II ne parait pas non plus qu'il ait ete son 
ami. L'ezpression ■*;*- ı_*»-Lo pourrait sigaifier Gharidh riv,d de Mahd, 

mais il semble que ce şerait fairc trop d'honoer a Gharidh, qııi est generalement 
regarde comme tres-infcrieur a Mabed. Peut-etre le sens de cette ezpression 
est-il simplement Gharld qul eul une aventure avec Mabed. Je n'ai recuelli 
qu'une seule aneedote dans laquelle Gharidh figüre avec Mabed, On la trouvera 
dans ta courte notice qui süit: 

( Contimued on page 445 ) 
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his liberty. The real name of al-Gharld was ‘Abd al-Malik and 
his surname Abn Zayd ; al-Gharid and al-Ighı id are names given 

(Conıfnued from page 444) 

Abou Abbad Mabcd, fils de Wahb, d’autres disent de Cotr, Medinoiv, 
cbanteur et compoıiteur fameıiK, etait, «uivant les uos, aifranchi de Moawia. 
fils d'Abou Sofyan ; suivant Ua autres, affranchi de la famill de NVabiısa, 
branche des Benou Makhzoum. Son Pere etait ooir, Jui-meme eıait mulatrc, 
grand de talle et louche. Sa voix etait superbe, il posaedait a fond I’ art muai- 
cal. C’eıait le prince dca chanteun de Medine. II. etait eleve des Saib 
Kbathir de Dejemile, et de Cacbit le Persiao ^jU^I afirancbl 

d’ Abdallab, Gls de Djafar. Un poete a dit de Mabed : 

l.< _J «Ajij j ^ 

"Thouvvays et aprea lut İbn Suraydj ont ete d'habiles artistes, maisla palme 
du talent appartient a Mabed." 

On raconte qu'Ibn Souraydj et Gharidh, qui tous d(ux avaient une 
grande leputation a la Mekke, te mirent un jour en route pour Medine, d.-tns 
l'inteotion d’y montre.'- leur talent de chaunteurs, ct d'y recueillir les dons des 
amateurs de musiqe. En arrivant au lieu appele le layoir aLJlJİ, ils virent un 
jeune homme portant a la main un Glet pour la chasse aux oiseaux, qul passa 
devanı eux en chantant les vers di’ Abu Catifa : 

"Le cbateau, les palmiers et le terroirde Djemma qui les lepare, lont plus 
agreable a mon coeur due les ponet de Dıjroun," ete. 

Surpris de la beaute de I’air ct du cbarme de la voi.\ du jeune homme, ils 
l’accosterent et le pricrent de repeter sa chanson. Mabed, car c'etait lui, les 
satisfit, et continııa son ehemin. Ibn Suraydj et Gabridh reste.ent stuperails. 
‘‘Que dis tu de cela ?’’ domands Gharidh a son compagnon.—"Si un jeune 
ehasseur de Medine, repondit İbn Suraydj. a pu nous frapper ainsi d’etoone- 
raent, que devons-nous attendre des artistes de calte ville? Pour moi, je retournc 
a la Mekke."—"Et m ıi aussi," ajou'a Gharidh. En effet, tous deux reprirent le 
ehemin de la Mekke. -Pendant la premiere moitie de la carricre de Mabed, son 
temoignage etait demiş en justiee a Medine, malgre sa profession de cbanteur, 
a cuase de la regularite de sa conduite. Mais Iorsqu’ii eut ete a la cour du 
calife Wailid fils de Yazid, et que faisant partie de la societe de ce prince, il so 
fut rendu le compagnon des ses plasirs, son temoignage ne fut plus recu. 
Frappe d’une hemiplegie quelque temps avant sa mort, Mabed avait perdu la 
voix. II mouTut a Damat sous le regne de Welid fils de Yezid. dans le palais 
memede ce calife. Lorsqu’on on emporta son cercueil, Sellaman el-Coss. 
cbanteuse etelave due defunt calife Yezid, tenait un brancard et cbaotait ces 
vers d' EUAhwas sur un air que Mabed lui avait enseigne İni-meme. 

{Cominued on page 446) 
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to the fiower-bud of the date-tree. And he was so called for his 
fair complexion or for its freshness. The follovving verses are by 
‘Umar Ibn Abî Rabl'ah : 

"Greet the image of my beloved, come to visit me when 
slumber prostrated the nocturnal conversers. It approached, in a 
dream, under the shades of night; being unvvilling to visit me by 
day Iexclaimed: ‘Why am I treated so crucily? Before this, 
l used to hear her and see her.’ The Vision replied : T am as 
thou hast knovvn me, but the favour thou demandest is too precious 
to be granted*’ 

He was born on the night in which ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattâb 
was murdered ; this was the eve of ArVednesday, the 25th of Dh u 
’l-yijjah, A. H. 23 (November, A. C. 640).* He lost his life in 
A. H. 93 (A. D. 711-2), at the age of seventy ; being then embarked 
on a naval expedition against the infidels. in which they destroyed 
his ship by fire. Al-Haytham Ibn ‘Adi States that he died A. H. 
93, aged eighty years. His father ‘Abd Allâh lost his life in 
Sijistan, A. H. 78 (A. C. 697-8)2. When it was mentioned in the 
presence of ai-I;^asan al-Başri \ no. 150 ), that ‘Umar Ibn Rabi‘ah 
eame into the world on the night in which ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattâb 
fell by the hand of a murderer, be exclaimed ; “What worth was 
removed from the world on that night, and what worthlessness 
WBB brought into it! ” The poet's grandfather. Aba Rabî'ah, bore 
the surname of Dhu ’l-Rumhayn {the bearer of the two lances); 
his real name was ‘Umar or Hudhavfah. but some say that he had 

(Conllnued from page 4^5) 

“J’ti paıse la nuit dans la snufTarance," ete. 

Le calife Welid et soo frere E(*Ghamr, vems seulemeot d'uoe tuaique et 
d’un manteaue, marebaint devant le ceıcueil et le prccederent ainti jusqa’a ce 
qu'il fut sorti du palais —(A. Caussin de Perceval). 

1 Literally : The necklace takes up the wearer too much for it to be 
lent ; / e. the wearer is too fond of the necklace to lend it. This proverbial 
expre:sion is 4uoted by al-Maydâni. See professor Freytag's Mtidant Pto- 
verbla, tom. I p. 682. 

2 The Arabs made an espedition into Khurâıân that year. See Price's 
Retrospect, Vol. 1 p. 454. 

* The daie ahould be 26 correspondlng to 3 November not 25 since foıır 
days should be subtractad from 30 and the remaindtr it 26.—-Ed- 
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only a surname. Hi« father ‘Abd Allah was the uterinc brother 
of Abû Jahi İbn Hişham al-Makh7amiî; thcir mother’s name 
was Asma, the daughter of Mukharribah*^, cif the tribe of 
MakhzOm. or, by another account, of the tribe of Nahşhal; ‘Abd 
Allah and AbQ JahI were also cousins, their fathers, Abfl Rabi'ah 
and Hişhâm, being the sons of al-Maghayrah Ibn ’Abd Allah. 


466 ‘UMAR IBN SHABBAH. 

Aba Zayd ‘Umar İbn Shabbah Ibn ‘Abîdah İbn Zayd al- 
Numayrî, a man of extensive Information and a transmitter of 
historical rclations, aneedotes, and pieces'of verse, was a native 
of Başrah. Shabbah was merely the surname of his father, whosc 
real name was Zayd ; some also say that his great-grandfather 
was called Râyi(ahî, not Zayd. ‘Umar Ibn Shabbah composjd a 
history of Başrah. He taught Qur'ân reading with the auihorisa- 
tion of his master Jabalah İbn Mâlik, who had himself bceh 
authorised to teacb by al-MufaddaH, who had received his own 
licence from ‘Âşim Ibn Abî ’I-Najad’. He attended the IccCures 
wherein Mahbûb Ibn aNHasan^ indicated the words of 
the Qur'ân which may be pronounced in dilTerent manners. 
and he transmitted pieces of literatüre with the authorisation 
of his teachers ‘Abd al-Wahhâb al-Thagifi’^ and ‘Umar Ibn 

1 This wat the same person by wbose advice the Meccani pronounced the 
tentence of death against Muhammad ; he fell at the battie of Badr. 

2 Read . 

3 ‘rhe autograph hai aUj|j.« 

4 Some account of al-Mufaddal is given by Ibn fKhallikan in the life of hia 
Bon Muhammad. 

5 See hia life. No. 294. 

6 The autograph has . 

7 ‘Abd al-Wahbab Ibn 'Abd al-Hamid al-Tüaoafr (o membtr of tht tribe of 
Thaglf) and native of Baarab, transmitted traditional Information from Ayyûb 
al-SiQtiyanI, Ja'far al-Şâdiq, Sa‘id al-Jarirl, and many otbers. His own 

{Continued on poge 448) 

• 'Aaqalam alto sapporit it vide. Tahdhlb al-Tahdhİb Vol. VII. p. 460 
no. 767 .—Ed. 
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*Ali,' Qur'ân reading was taught on his aulhority by hispupils ‘Abd 
Allâh İbn 'Umar al-Warrâq, and Ahmad Iba Faraj, andpiecesof 
traditional literatüre wcre communicated by himto Abû Muhammad 
İbn al-Jârûd. Aba Hatim al-Râzi^ being questioned concerning his 
ınerits {as a transmitter of traditional learning), declared him worthy 
of the highest confidence. The hâjif ibn Mâjah, author of the Sun- 
nani, and some others gave traditional Information on his autbority. 
We have quoted him in the life of al-'Abbâs ibn al-Ahnaf {no. 297). 
Hc was born on Sunday, the İst of Rajab, A. H. 173 (November, 
A. C. 789),* and he died at Sarr man Ra’S on Monday the 23rd 
some say Thursday the 25th—of the latter Jumâda, A. H. 262 
(March, A. C. 876).t According to another statement, he died 
in the year 263.— Numayri means descended from Numayr ibn 
‘Âmir ibn Şa‘şa*ah, the progenitor of a great Arabian tribe; many 
learned men and other persons have sprung from that tribe, and 
therefore bore this surname. 


(Continued from page 447) 

autbority waı cited by al-Sbâfî‘i, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, ibn al-Madînl, Yahya 
İbn Ma'in and some others. ibn Ma'in declared him deserving of the highest 
confidence as a Traditionist. Towards the end of his life he went deranged, and 
hc died A.H. 194 (A.C. 809-10) —(ibn al-Ath>r. Al-Dhahabl). 

1 ‘Umar ibn ‘Alî ibn ‘AtS, a native of Başrah and a mawla to the tribe of 
Tiiaqif, gave Traditions on the autbority of al-Thawrî. Şajjâj ibn Artah, and 
others. His own autority was citcd by ibn Çanbal, Qutaybah ibn Sa‘id, and 
some oibers. He died A.H. 190 (A.C. 805-6).—(Al-Dhahabl). 

2 The hofiz Abû Hâlim Muhammad ibn Idrls İbn al-Mundhir ibn Dâvtûd 
surnamed al-R3zi because he was a native of Ray, and al-Hanzüli because he 
was mawla to the tribe of Han^alah or because he liveu in tho Street of al- 
ÇanzaUh in Ray, was an excellent judgc of the authenticity of Traditions and 
held himseif the highest rank as a Traditionists. in the pursuit of this branch 
of knowledge, he travelled to Rı^urâsan, the two ‘Irâqs. Hijâz. Yaman, Syria, 
and Egypt. Hc died at Ray ip the month of gha'bân, A. H. 277 (Nov.-Dec. 
A.C. 

3 His life wili be found in this svork. 

• 22 November.— Ed. 

t The dates sbould be 24 and 26, according to Mahler's calculation Monday 
fell on 25 corresponding to 26 March and Thursday on 29 March.— Ed. 
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467 AL-KHlRAQl. 

Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Umar Ibn Abi ‘Ali al-^usayc Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
İbn Ahmad al-Khiragi was an eminent jnrisconsult of the (janbalite 
sect. He composed a great number of works in illustration of 
the doctrines professed by the followers of Ahmad İbn l;lanbal. 
One of these treatises is a Mukh t asır (compendium), which stili 
serves as a text book for young students belonging to that sect; 
when he set out for Damascus from Baghdâd, in consegucnce 
of the majcdictions which were pronounced in the latter city 
against somc of the early Muslims (ay-Sa/a/j,* he left this book 
bchind hini, and it was burned during his absence.2 He died at 
Damascus, A. H. 334 (A. C. 945-6). His father also was distin- 
guished for his abilities, and transmitted traditionai information 
received by him from many teachers. ^iragl means a seller of 
rags {khirag) and clothes. 

1 This was in A.H. 321 (A.C. 933). We learn from Abu’l-Fedâ that 'AH 
Ibn Batik, having conspired wiıb Munis thr euouch to depose the iıhalif al- 
Qâhir and place a son of al-Muktafi on the throne, was arrested witb his 
accomplice and put to deatb in tbat year. But wbat Abu '1-Fedâ bas neglected 
to mention. was the means taken by Ibn Balık to effect his design. He began 
by exciıing a sedition in BaChdid, and the fact is noticed by al-Dhahabt 
MS. No. 646, fol. lOJ) in these lerms : ’Tn tbis year troubles broke out bc- 
cause ‘Alî Ibn Balik and his secreiary (katib) al-Hasan Ibn HSrûn decided on 
having the memory of Mu‘âwiyab publicly cursed from tbe pulpits. Tbis pro- 
duced a riot at Baghdid, and İbn Balik gave orders to arrest the chief of the 
Hanbalites, Abû Muhammad al-Barbahârl, but this doclor retired to a place of 
concealment. A number of his followers were then banished to Başrah. In 
the meanwhile aI-Qâhir took secret arrangements against Munis and Ibn 
Muqlah'',etc. The Haobalites of Ba^dâd were at that time notorious for 
their bigotry and turbulence, as may be learned from the Annalı of Abu ’l- 
Fedâ. years 310, 317, 323, eıc. From Ibn Balik’s first proceedings it would 
appear that he meant to rally the Şhî'itestohis cause, as wiıh tbem the memory 
of Mu‘âwayah was held in detestation. It must be recolleeted also that the 
Qarma‘s (re« no. JS2} were then eatremly powerful. What may serve also 
to confîrm my conjeeture is, that the kkalif, on the execution of his enemies. 
caused the foIlowing inseription to be placed on the colnage after his name : 

Cr" (.Iht avenger of God's religton on fts fces). Al-Uhahabî 

fol. 102, 

2 As Ibn Oiallikin speaks of this work as stili existing, I conclude that 
al-Khiragî svrote it över again. 
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468 ‘UMAR IBN DHARR. 

Abü Dharr ‘Umar Ibn Dharr. surnamcd al-Hamdâni, was a 
naiive of Knfah, a jurisconsult, and a narrator ofhistorical 
anecdotes preserved by tradition.* His desccnt from Hamdan is 
thus set fortb by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Janıharat al-Nisab : *Abd 
Allâh, the father of Dharr and thc grandfather of ‘Umar, was the 
son of Zurârah Ibn Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Munabbah Ibn Ghâlib Ibn 
Waqşh Ibn Qâ5İm Ibn Mavvhabah Ibn Du‘âm Ibn Mâlik Ibn 
Mu'âwiyah Ibn Şa'b Ibn Daman Ibn Bakil Ibn Juşham Ibn Mâlik 
(thiı Mâlik is the same person who is surnamed al-Khârib)* Ibn 
‘Abd Allâh Ibn Kathir Ibn Mâlik Ibn Juşham Ibn Hâşjıid Ibn 
Juşham Ibn Oiyavvânt Ibn Nawf Ibn Hamdân^.” The sancity 
of ‘Umar Ibn Dharr's life and the fervour of his devotional 
eyercise obtained for him the highest respect. He gave Traditions 
on the authority of ‘Atâ^ and Mujâhid,^ and his own authority 
for Traditions was cited by Wakî‘5 and the people of ‘Irâq. The 
conduct of his son Dharr towards him was marked by the dcepest 
affection^ and dutiful reverence; when he was on the point of 
death, his father went into the room and said :. “My dear son ! 
in thy death I shall sufTer no loss, for the only one of whom I 
stand in need is God”. When he espired, the father prayed 
över him, and buried him, and pronounced these words över the 
grave ; “God is my vvitness, O Dharr! that my weeping on thy 
account prevents nıe from vveeping for thy loss ; for I know not 


1 For in the printed text, read . Ali the manuscripis which I 

have esamined, the autograph excepted give the fsrmer rcading. 

2 Read ûlA,* in the printed text. The other errors in the gcnealogy as there 
given, are corrected in the translation. The incorrectness of most Arabic 
nıanuscripts, panicularly in proper names, renders faults of this kind 
unavoidable. 

3 Se'e no. 394. 

4 See no. 243 note on Ibn Jubayr. 

5 See no. 149 note on wakr. 

6 Here again the manuscript copies and the printed text are at faults ; for 

we musı read . 

* h1. de slane gives al-K^ârlf and Cairo edition gives al-tjâriq,— Ed. 

t M. de tlane gi\es Haiwân.— Ed. 
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what thou halt said (to :hy Lord) and what has bccn said to thce. 
Almighty God ! I forgive him cvery remissncss in his duty tovvards 
rne ; let me then be responsible for every act wherein he may have 
bcen remiss in his duty towards Thce; let the recompence which 
I may merit be bestowed on him and grant an increase oF Thy 
bounty unto me, Thy earnest suppliant.” A person önce said 
to him : “How did thy son show his duty to thce ?” to wbich be 
replied ; '‘Whcn wc vvalked togcther by day, he alwayskcpt behind 
me, and when we walkcd togcther by night, he always wcnt bcfore 
me, and he ncver mountcd on the roof of a house whilst I wa8 
under it.” Many other anecdotes of a similar kind are related 
of him. ‘Umar Ibn Dharr was held to be a partisan of the 
doctrines profcssed by the Murjites.* He died A. H. 156 (A. C. 
772-3); some say A. H. 155. Hantdâm, a word which means 
descendedfrom Hamdan^ must no be confounded with Hamadâni 
{native of the city of Hamadön). Dh arr, the father of *Umar, was 
also a jurisconsult. 


469 AL-THAMÂNiNl. 

Abu ’1-Qâsira 'Umar Ibn Thâbit al-Thamânîni. surnamed 
aİso al-I^arır (or the blind, because he suffered from that tnjînnily). 
was a profcssor of graınmar, and we!l acquainted with the rules 
of that Science. He composed a full, elegant, and excellent 
commentary on Ibn Jinni’s {no. 387) Lııma',^ and a great number 
of pupils studied with profit under his tuition. As a gram- 
marian he possessed great talent, and had Abu I-Fatiı Ibn Jinnî 
for master; he gave Icssons in that Science to the .^arif Abu 
Ma'mar Yaljyâ Ibn Muhanımad Tabâtabâ al-Husaynî. He 
composed also a commentary on Ibn Jinni’s Tdşrif {grammatical 

1 For the doctriaes of the Murjites, or Morgiaos, see Sale't p eliminary 
discourıe to the Qur'ân, and Dr. Cureton’ı ŞhahriUĞnJ, page 103. 

2 The tribe of Hamdan inbabited Yaman and drew their descent from 
Kahldn. 

3 See no. 3S7. 
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:nfIexions^. A great rivalry subsisted betvveen him and Abu ’l* 
Qfisim Ibn Barhân; tbcy both gave public Icssons at al-Karkh. 
the suburb of Bagjıdad ; the course of the latter wa$ frequenied 
by persons of rank and respectability, whilst that of al-Thamânini 
was only attended by persons of the lower class. He died in the 
nıonlh of Dhu’1-Qa‘dab, A. H. 442 (March-April, A. C. lOSl). 
Thamânînt menas belonging ta Thamânin, which is a town in the 
neighbourhood of Jazirah Ibn ‘Umar and close to Mount Jadi 
(ArSrât). It was the first town built after the deluge, and it was 
called Thamânin (eighty), from the numher of persons who came 
with Noah out of the ark. This town has produced many 
remarkable men. The Ibn Tabâtabâ died in the month of 

Ramazân, A. H. 478 (Dec.—Jan. A. C. 1085-6). 


470 IBN AL-BAZRi. 

Abu ’l.Qâsim ‘Umar Ibn Mul^ammad Ibn Ahmad Ib.n 
‘Ikrimah, surnamed al-Jazari and generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Bazri. was a jurisconsult of the Shafite sect. 
and the most eminent doctor and mufıl of the town of Jazirah 
Ibn ‘Umarî {from which place he drew his surname). His first 
studies in the Iaw were made in Jazirah Ibn ‘Umar under the 
Shavkh Abu M-Ghanâ’im Muhammad Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Manşnr 
Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-I^asan al-Sulami a.\~Yâ\\q\ {a member of the 
tribe of Sulaym and a native of Mayyâfar!qln), who had settied 


1 The Arabic text is corrupted here, and no means exist of rectifying it, as 

the fty-Ieaf on which the passage was written in the autograph MS. has dis- 
appeared. The text of the printed edition, if literally translated, would signify. 
"He commenled the Kitâb al-Luma' on Ibn Jinnî’s Taşrif.”* This is rot very 
clear. and the reading of one of my MSS.. which for Kitâb al-Luma' hat 
KUab al-Mutük, does not rendet the sense more intelligible, as the work called 
Mutûk al-Mufid is. according loo jŞâjji g^alifah, a produciion of al-Thamânîni 
himself. The true reading is perhaps uUT j ^ 

“And he compoted on the Ta/rlf a work entilled Kitâb al-Mulük." 

2 See no. 435. 

* Kitâb al-Lunia' wa . the title of Ibn Jinni'a work on Tafrîf (inflectıon).— 
Ed. 
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in that towD. He then proceeded to Bagtjdfld, and coniinued his 
studies under al-Kiyâ al-Harrâsî (no. 405) and Hujjat al-Islâm 
AbO Hâmid al-Ghâzzâlî <; he attcnded also thc lectures of the 
latter and of his brother Ahmad al-Ghazzâli and bccamc the pupil 
of al-Shfishî. the author of the Kitâb al-Mustafhiri^. He acquired 
also much information in the society of many other lean.ed men 
whom he frequenied. Having returned to Jazirah, he opened 
a public course of instrucıion whicb attracted sludents from 
distant countries, all anxious to receive his lessons and acquire 
a knowIedge of the systero in which he had digested the doctrines 
of the sect. He composed a commentary on Abü lshâq al- 
Şhîrâzi’s Muha^dhab^, in which he explained the obscurities and 
the uncommon words occurring in that treatise, and fixed besides 
the pronunciation of the proper names of those persons who are 
mentioned in it. To this work, which is simple compendium, he 
gü\e ıhe m\e oi‘ zUAsâmi H-a'l-‘Ilal min Kitâb at-MuhcdhŞıab {the 
names and obscurites occurring in the Kitâb al-Muha dhdh ab) . In 
learning and piety he held a high rank, and was said to bavc been 
bettcr acquaintcd than any other hafif then living with thc 
doctorines of al-Şhâfi‘î. His attention was chietiy directed to the 
study of those points wherein the Şhafite scct differs from others, 
and the number of persons who enjoyed the beneht of his tuition 
was very great. (Asadoctor) he bore thc surnamss of Zayn 
al-Dîn Jamâl al-TsIâm (ornament of religion, beauty of Isiamisnı). 
He was born A. H. 471 (A. C. 1078-9), and he dicd on thc 2nd of 
the first Rabl‘, some say of the latter, A. H. 560 (January, A. C. 
1165)* at al-Jazîrah.** Although his disciples were numerous, 
he did not leave his like in the world. His master, Abu ’l-Ghanâ’im 
al-Fâriqi died A. H. 483 (A. C. 1090-10). It was under İbn 
al-Bazrî that the doctor ‘Isâ Ibn Muhammad al-Hakkâri^ made 


1 The life of AbO l.l&mid «l-Oharzâli will be found fanher on. 

2 The life of Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-ŞbSşhi, the author of 
(he Mustafhiri, is given by İbn l^atlikin. 

3 See no. 5. 

4 By al-Janlrah is here meant Jazirah Ibn 'Umar. 

5 The life of İbn al-Hakkiri will be found in this work. 

• 17 January or 16 February— 
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his studics. Bazrî means a maker and seller of Bazr ; hazr is thc 
name givcn in that country to thc oil extractc(I from linsecd, and 
which is used by them in their lamps. 


471 SHİHAB AL-DiN AL.SUHRAWARDl. 

Ahû Hafş ‘Umar, the son of Muhammad, thc son of 
‘Ammayab (whose true name was ‘Abd Allah), al-Bakrl al-Suhra- 
wardi, surnamed Şhihâb al-Din (Jiamheau of the faith),' m&s u 
doctor of the Shafite sect. As we have given the remainder of 
his genealogy up to AbQ Bakr, in the life of his uncle, Abu ’l-Najib 
*Abd al-Qâhir ( see no. 368), we are dispensed from repeating it 
here. Shihâb al-Dîn was a pious and holy shavkh. most 
assiduous in his spiritual exercises and the practice of 
devotion. He successfully guided a great number of Şafis in 
their efforts to obtain psrfection, and directed them during the 
periods of their retirement into solitude; indeed, towards the 
close of his life, he remained without an equal. He studied under 
his uncle, Abu '1-Najîb from whom he learned Şûfism and 
preaching ; another of his mastcrs was the shavkh AbQ Muhammad 
*Abd al-Qâdir Ibn Ab! Salih al-Jîlî {no. 378 note), and he went 
down to Başrah for the purpose of sceing the şhaykh Aba Muham¬ 
mad Ibn ‘Abd. He met also with somc other .şhaykhs, and 
acquired a considerable share of Information in the Sciences of 
jurisprudcncc and controversy. He thcn gave lessons in literatüre, 
and hcld, during sonıc years, regular assemblies, at which he 
preached. Whcn he became .^aykh of the .şha.ykhs (grand-master 
of the ŞCıfîs), at Ba^dâd, he continued thc samc practice, and his 
exhortations had a most imprcssivc effect. He was certainly 
blessed with the Divino grace. A pcrson who attended his 
assemblies related to me that Şhihâb al-Din, onc day, recited to 
him thcse words from the chair : 

“Pour not out thc draught (of Divine love) for me alone; 
Thou (O Lord) hast not accustomed me to withhold it from my 
companions. Thou art {truly) the Generouı, and it suits not 
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gcnerosity that the cup, circulating {rnund Ihe board), sbould pass 
by the otber gucsts.” 

On hcaring these vvords, the vvhole assembly was scized with 
an eastasy of Divine love, and a great number of the persons 
prescnt cut off tlıeir hair, and turned {from the world lo God. ) 
He composed some fine works, the most cclebrated of which is his 
‘Awârif al-Ma'ârif {the {Divine) gifts), consisting in the different 
degrees of (spiritual) knmvledge).^ He is also the authör of some 
poetry, and one of his pieces is the following2 : 

‘ The dreariness of the ( lover's soliıary ) nights wbs dispelled, 
and his turn of union {with the betoved) drew near ; and luy union 
with thee made those jcalous, who used to pity me formerly when 
sufTering from thy aversion. I swear by the truth of Thy cxistence, 
that since Thou art now preseni, I çare not for any of my former 
disappointments. Thou camest to me who was deprived of life, 
and small was the price for which Thou didst obtain me^. The 
hearts (of men) arc unable to conceive Thee ; but, O, the delicious 
source whereof I am alIowed to drink (7 avow that) all which is 
forbidden to mortals is forbiddcn also to me ; but how sweet in 
Diy bosom is the love I bear Thee. Love for Thee hus drenched 
me very bones; what then have I to do with that which is not 
love ? Bitter thirst oppresseth not the destitute when near him 
are sources of the purest waıer.” 

1 saw a number of those who attended his assemblies and 
who sat with him ın private, whilst he dlrected them, as is 
customary with the Şüfıs, in the paih of spiritual life, thcy gave 
me an account of the strange sensations which ıhen came över 
them, and of the extraordinary ecstasies which they eaperienced. 
He önce arrived at Arbela as an cnvoy from the August Dîwân^, 


1 This is one of Ihe mosl cclebrated workı on Şûfısm. An CKCcIlent copy 
of it is prescrved in the bio, du Roi ancien fonds. No. 375. 

2 These verses have a mystic inıpoct; the betoved is God. 

3 The poet means to say that he was dead by sin, and that he became the 
servant or slave of God by renounctng the wor)d. 

4 The government of the ^alifate at Ba^dSd was gcnerally desigoated 
at time by the liıle of the Auguıt Divân (at-Dlvân at-AzU). 
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and he held regular assemblies there, at which he preached ; but 
I had not thc advantagc of sceing him, as I was thcn too young. 
He performed the pilgrimage very oflen, and on some of these 
occasions he madc a temporary rcsidence in the neighbourhood 
of the-sacred Temple. The shavkhs of that age, who were masters 
of the path^, used to write to him from the countries where they 
resided, addressing him questions drawn up in the manners of 
fat\vâs {or consultations on points of law, in \vhich they asked his 
opinıon on circumstances vvhich concerned them. I was told 
that one of them wrote to him as follows. “My lord ! if I ccase 
to work, I shall remain in idleness; and if I work, I am fil'cd 
with self-»atisfaction ; \vhich is best ? ” To this a]-Suhrawardî 
svrote, in reply: “Work ; and ask of Almighty God to pardon 
thy self-satisfaction.” Numerous anecdotes of this kind are 
told of him. He has inserted some charming verses in the ‘Awârif 
al-Ma'ârif, from which we select the foIIowing ; 

“I perceive in thee (O, valley), a perfume which I know not, 
and I suspect that (Zjc/ovct/) Lamyâ has swept över thee with 
her train2.” 

And again ; 

“If 1 contemplate you, I am ali eycs ; and if I think of you, 
I am ali heart.” 

Hy his studieı under his unccl Abu ’I-Najîb he attained great 
proficiency. He was born at Suhraward, towards the latter end 
of Rajab, or the beginning of Şha'bân (which of the two is 
doubtful), A. H. 539 (Jan-Feb, A. C. 1145); and he died at 
Bagjıdâd, on thc first of Muharratn, A. H. 632 (Sept. A.C. 
1234),* He was interted the next morning in the Wardiyah 
cemetery^. 


1 See no. 111, note on 'Man of the paıh.' 

2 The merit of this verse consists in its mystic signihcation. The 
perceived a young novice in Şühtm runnifesting an unwonted degree of eacite- 
ment; and he supposed that ıhe Divinity had passed near hiın. 

3 tVardIyah signihet rosary, rote-garden ; it was the cemettry of the ŞOfIs. 

• 26 September— >EJ. 
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472 THE ÇAFIZ IBN DIHYAH. 

The höfiz Abu *I-Khattâb ’Umar Ibn al-^asan Ibn Dihyah, a 
membcr of the tribc of Kalb, and surnamcd Dhu '1-Nasabayn (the 
professor of the double pedigree), was a native of Valencia, in Spain. 
His gencalogy, as I found it writtcn by himself, with tne indication 
of the propîr pronounciation of the names, runs as follows: 
‘Umar Ibn aI-Ha*an Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Muhaınmad al-Jumayyil* Ibn 
Farh Ibn Khalaf Ibn Qümi£ (pronounced also Qawmis) Ibn Mazlâl 
Ibn Mallâl Ibn Badr Ibn Ahmad Ibn Dihyah (pronounced also 
Dahyah Ibn Khalifah Ibn Fai wah al-Kalbl: Dihyah al-Kalbl was 
one of Muhammad’s companions'. He mentioned also that his 
mother, Amat al-Raljmân, was the daughter of Abû ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Abi ’l-Bassâm Mûsâ Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Ja‘far 
Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘A!i Ibn Müsâ Ibn Ja'far Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abi lâlib. It 
was for this reason that he signed himself the possessor of the 
double pedigree, being, descended from Dihyah and al't^usayn. 
Alluding also to the same circumstance, he wrote himself down 
$ts Sibf Abi’l-Bassâm {the grandson by the female line of Abu'l- 
Bassâm). Abu *1-Khattâb ‘Umar Ibn Dihyah was a man eminenı 
for his learning and iilustrious by his talents, a perfect master of 
the Traditions relative to the Prophet>“, and of the Sciences 
connected with them, skilled in grammar and philology, and wcll 
acquainted with the narrations of the battie-days of the ancient 
Arabs, and with their poems. Having made the collecting of 
Traditions his chief pursuit, he visitcd most of the Müslim cities 
in Spain for the purpose of m^cting their men of learning and 
their teachers, after which he crossed the water and entered 
Morocco, whcrc he became acquainted with the persons of talent 
who resided in that city. He then proccedcd to the provincc of 
Ifriqiyah, and thence to Egypt. From that country he travelled 


1 Dihyah Ibn Khalifah aI-K:ılbi was Muhammad’t envoy to HcracUus. 
Abu ’l-FedA 'a Annoh, ycar 7. 

• M. de alane haa used the word ‘Ibn’ bctween Muhammad and al-Jumayyal 
which is againat the autograph reading. The Cairo cdition supports onr 
veraion.—Ai/. 
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to Syria, the East (Mesopotamia), and ‘Iraq. At Ba^dâd he 
Tcceived Traditions from some of Ibn al-Ha?m’s disciples, and at 
Wasit he heard others from the lips of Abu^’l-Fath Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmad al-MaydanI, He then visited Persian *Irâq, Khurasâıı 
with its neighbouring provinces, and Mâzandarân, for the sole 
purpose of collecting Traditions and obtaining «hem from the great 
masters in that branch of knowIedge whom he met there. During 
tbis peried, he gave lessons to others, and communicated to them 
his own Information. Whcn at Işpahân he heard Abû Ja'far 
al-ŞaydalânI teach Traditions, and, at NaysâpOr, he receivcd some 
form Mançnr Ibn 'Abd al-Mun’im al-FarâwI. In the ycar 604 
(A. C. 1207-8) he arrived at Arbela, on his way to Ourâsân, and 
perceivivig the extreme zeal displayed by the lord of that city, 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Muzaffer al-Din, the son of Zayn al-Dîn, 
in his preparations for celebrating the festival of the Prophet’s 
birth, he composed for that prince, the work entitled Kitâb ah 
Tanwîr fi hfawlid gl-SirâJ al-Munîr {the book of lUumination, 
treating of the birth-day of the enlightening Flambeau). In the 
letter under the head of Kûkubûrî, 'ne shall give a description of 
this solemnity. In the month of the latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 626 
(May, A. C. 1229) we heard Ibn Dihyah read this work to al-Malik 
aI-Mu‘azzam, in siz sittings. It conciuded with a long poem, 
the first verse of which was : 

“Were il not for our enemies, those base informers, people 
had never suspected {that we were in love).” 

There is a circıımstance connected with this poem which wo 
have noticed in the life of Ibn Mammâti,* and to this we refcr the 
reader. When he hnisbed his Kitâb-al-Tanwir, al-Malik al-Mu‘az- 
zam made him a gift of one thousand pieces of gold. A number 
of other works were composed by him. He was born on the first 
of Dhu’l-Qa‘dah, A. H. 544 (March, A. C. 1150)* ; and he dicd 
at Cairo, on Tuesday, the 14th of the first Rabi‘, A. H. 633 
(November, A. C. 1235)t. He was interred at the foot of Mount 

I See no: 88. Ibn Dihyah's surname is there incorrectly given ; it 
must be rronounced I?hu Nasabayn. 

* 2 March.— Ed. 

* 27 November.—£</. 
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MuqaUanı. as I have been infoımed by his son ; I was told also, 
by his brother’s son, tbat hc had his uncle more than önce say 
that hc was born on the first of Dhu ’I-Qa‘dah, A. H. 546 
(February, A. C. 1152*). Balansı belonging to Balansiyah 

(Valencia) which is a city in the east of Spain. Abn ‘Amr ‘Uthmân 
İbn al-^asan, Ibn Di^^ya’s elder brother, was well acquainted 
with the pbraseology of the Deseft Arabs, which he kncw by 
hcart and taught publiciy. When the sultân al-Malik al-Kâmil 
removed Abu *1-Khattab Ibn Dihyah from his professorsbip in the 
Dâr al-Hadlth (or college of Traditions), which that prince had 
founded at Caıro, Aba ‘Amr, the brother, was installed in the 
vacant place, and he continued to hold it till his death. He dicd 
at Cairo, on Tucsday, the I3th of the first, Jumâdâ, A. H. 634 
(January, A. C. 1237),t and was interred at the foot of Mount 
Muqattam. He left somc epistles in which he employed obsolete 
espressjons. 


473 ABU ‘ALl AL-SHALAWBInI. 

Abû ‘Ali ‘Umar Ibn Muhammad (Ibıı ‘Umar) Ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
surnamed al-ŞhalawblDÎ, wa$ a member of the tribc of Azd, and 
a native of Scville, in Spain. He held the first rank as a grammar- 
ian, and pbssessed in an extraordinary degrcc the faculty of 
recalling to mind the various rulcs of that s'icnce. I met a 
number of his pupils, ali of them men of talcnt, and they unani- 
mously declared that the şhaykh Aba ‘Alî al-Şhalawbrnî was in no 
dcgree inferior to the şhaykh Abû ‘Ali 'l-Fârisî. The ter ms in 
which they spoke of him were commendatory in the highest 
degree; but they obseıved that, wîth aU his talent, he neglected 
his pcrsonal appearance, and was subject to abscnce of mind. 
Of tbis they related as an example, that as he was one day on the 
bank of river, with some sheeıs of a book in his hand, he let one 


• 9 February,— Ed. 
t 13 January,— Ed. 
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of them fail into water; and as it floated off so that he could not 
reach it with his hands, he took another of the shects to pull 
it Dcar him; so that both shcets wcre spoiled. Other sitnilar 
anecdotes arc related in proof of his absencc of mind. He 
composed a large and a small commentary on al-Juzüli's 
Prolegomena,^ and a work on grammar, cntitled al-Tawtiyah (the 
beating out of the track). He resided at Seville, but pupils of his 
wcre occasionally arriving amongst us and tnforming us of his 
proceedings. On the whole, he reaily was, as they styled him, 
the last of the grammarians. He was born at Seville, A. H. 562 
(A. C. 1166-7), and he died in the saıne city, in the month of 
the latter Rîtbi', somc say of Şafar, A. H. 645 ( August, A. C. 
1247). Shalavvbinl is derived from al-Şhalawbin, which is a word 
of the Spanish language, and means, it is said, ıhc white and red^. 


474 İBN TABARZAD. 

Abu Hafş ‘Umar İbn Abı Bakr Muhammad İbn Mu'ammar 
Ibn Ahmad ibn Yahyâ İbn Haşan, surnamed al-!Vluwaddib (the 
preceptor), MuwafTaq al-Din (aided in religioıı by God's favour), 
and gcnerally known by the name of Ibn Tabarzad, was a Tradi- 
tionist of great celcbrity, and a native of Ba^dâd. He inhabited 
that quarler of that city, on the west bank of the Tigris, which is 
called Dar al-Qazz, and he was sometimes styled, for that reason, 
al-Dâraqazzi. The Traditions which he had received by oral 
transmission were remarkable as coming from the highest 
authorities, and, as he travelled through various countries teaching 
(them) to others, he became the link which connected the rising 
generation of Tradııionis'.s with the past ; he filled the earth with 

1 The life of al-Juzûlî will be found in tbis work. 

2 Abu ’l-Feda says, in his Geography, that Şhalavvbin means betonging to 
Şhalat¥binîyah tSalobrenne), a fortress near Granada. He adds tbat tbose 
persons are niistaken who derive iı from a word signifying red in the language 
spokCD by the [Chrlıiian) inhabiotants of Spnin. He bere certainly alludei 
to the statement made by Ibn Khallikân in thU passage. 
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the certifîcates which he gave to those who heard him deliver 
Traditions, and with the liccnces to teach, wbich he had granted 
to his disciplcs. He lived to so advanccd an age that he rcmained 
vvithout a rival, and his conduct was uniformly marked by piety 
and virtue. He was born in the month of ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 516 
(February, A. C. 1123), and he died at Baj^dâd on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the 9th of Rajab, A. H. 507 (Deccmbcr, A. C. 1210)*. 
The next morning he was interred p'n the cemetcry at the Harb 
Gate .—Tabarazad is the name of a şort of sugar (sugarcandy). 


475 AL-SHARAF IBN AL-FARID 

Aba I^afş, surnamed also Abu ’1-Qâsim, ‘Umar Ibn Abi ’l- 
Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Murşhid Ibn ‘Ali, generally known by the appetla- 
lion of Ibn al-Fârid and distniguished by the honorary title of 
al- Şharaf drew his descent from a family which inhabited Hamât. 
but he hiroself was born in Egypt, which was also the country of 
his residence, and that of his death. In his poetical works, of 
which the collection forms a thin volüme, he displays a cast of 
style and thought which charms the reader by the grace and bcauty, 
whilst their whole tenour is in accordance with the mystic ideas 
of the Şüfis^. He has composed also a gafidah of about six 
hundred verses, wherein he sets forth the doctrines and adopts 
the technicat language of that scct. With what elegance has he 
said, in one of his long poem. 

“How welcomc the favour which I nevcr deserved : these 
words of one announcing deliverance after despair : ‘To thee 


1 Al-Şharaf is the equivalent of Şharaf al-DIn (.nobleness o/ reUgion). In 
surnrmes formed of the word al DJn preceded by a noun or an adjectivo, 
ol-DIn may be supressed. In this case. the articie is generally added to tha 
prcccding word. See M. de. Sacy's Chrestomothie, lom. I. p. 448. 

2 Literally: He follows the direclion of the paıh of \.hefaqtrs. 

* 27 December,— Ed. 
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I bcar good tidings, thercfore cast oPf thy covering ! thou art 
remembercd thcrc (above) notwithstanding thy imperfcctionı.*’ ” 

Tn anothcr of his gaşidahs he says ; 

“I am always envied on account of (the favours 1 receivt from) 
thcc ; put not then an end to my vvatchfulncss by the «pecdy visit 
of thy image fleeting (rotvardj mc H'A/Zit 1 sleep)^. Ask the stars 
of the night if slecp has ever visited my eyelids ! and how could it 
visit a person with whom it is not acquaintcd ?" 

He says again in the same picce. 

“Whilst the admirers of his beauty are extoUing it in evcry 
stylc of dcscription, time is ıpcnt out. and yet some '^f his charms 
rcmain to be described^." 

He has left also some distichg, mawâliyât* and eııigmas-"’, I 
am told that he was most holy and virtuous man, and that he led 
a life of continual self-abncgation. During some time, motives 
of devolion kcpt liim a resident at MakVah ; may God increasc it 
in honour ! He was a most pleasing companion, and the charms 
of his society wcre highly «xtolled. I have bcen informcd by one 
of his disciplcf, that, one day, whilst he was alone, he happened 
to sing the following verse, composed by al*Harîri, the author of 
the Magâmât : 

“Who is he who never wrought evil, and \vho possessed 
exccl1ent qualities only ?” 

1 The piece from which these liocs are taken bas bcen published by M. 
Grangeret de Lagrange in his anihologie arabe. Rcspecting these versea, a 
curiout aneedote is rclated by the commentator, and will be found page 130 
of M de. Lagrange’s work. 

2 He means to say : I alıvays keep awake in eapectation of thy visits ; 
oblige me not to forego my walchfulne$s, for then, in my dreams, I should 
aee thy image only, sent by thyself to visit me, and not sce thyself. See my 
Introduction to vol. I. For the meaning of the very obseure verses cited by 
İbn ^ıllikân in tbis arcicle, I have consulted Ibn al-Firid’s commentators 
and ebosen the most probable of the variout interpretaıions which they give. 

3 It is almost unneceısary to obseıve that, in all these verses, the bcloved 
is the divinity. 

4 See vol. I. Inü odaction. 

5 Some of the enigmas are given by M. de Ssey in his Chrtstomathie, and 
otbers by M. Grangeret de Lagrange in his AnthologU arabe. 
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And he he&rd a voice repeat these words, but could not dis- 
cover by whoın they were uttered ; 

“Mubammad, the director ; upon whom Gabriel descended.” 

Some of his disciplcs recited to me the following mamlliyâ of 
his, composed on a youth who followed the trade of a butchcr ; 
it is very igncniously done ; and I havc not sccn it in the collection 
of his worksh 

“I said to a butcher : I love you, yet you cut me to pieces and 
slay me. That, replied he, is my trade, and yet you blame me ! 
He then bent tomarda mc and kissed ray foot to subjugate me ; 
he wanted to k:ll me, and blew me (enchanted me) that he might 
skin me.” 

1 have transcribed it according to their sysıem {of pronouncia- 
tion), as they have totally ncglected the motions {final vowels) and 
the rulcs of orthography ; any raorc, they have committcd faults 
of pronounciation ; or rather, the greater part of it is faulty : the 
reader is therefore requested to withhold his blame^. Ibn al- 
Fârid relates that he composed the following verses in his 
sleep : 

“I swcar by the reality of my love for thec and by the rcspect 
due to {me for my) dignifîed patience (under sujfering), that my cyes 
never looked on any but thec, and that 1 never fcit love for any 
other friend !” 

This poet \vas born at Cairo on the 4th of Dhu ’I-Qa‘dah, 
A. H. 576 (March, A.C. 1181)* and he dicd in the samc city, (>n 
Tuesday, the 2nd of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 632 ( lanuary. A. C. 
1235)t. The ncxt morning, he was irıterred at the foot of Mount 


1 Were it not for the curioıity of these verse», wlılch are vulyar in Arabic, 
I should hav* abstained frum Iranslating ıheıtı. 

2 Ibn IÇhallikân writes : and wherc I have printed 

and which last words give the true readiog yU is for laJ» ; 'I, or . 

as he writes it 3/7^ . , is for is for , and for .rV' . 

* 22 March,- Ed. 

t 23 Jan iary.—F<f. 
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MuqaUanı. Al-Fârid is the oame given to tbe person who draws 
up contracts (furütf) for women in tbeir dealing, with men'. 


476 TAQT AL-DIN ‘UMAR. PRINCE OF yAMÂT. 

Abü Sa'id ‘Umar, the son of Nûr al-Dawlat Shâhanshâh 
(no. 273), was lord of yamat, and bore :he surnames of al-Malik 
aUMuzaffar {the victorious prince), Taqi al-Din (pious in religion). 
His father, Shâhanshâh. was brother to the Sultân Salâh al-Din. 
Taql al-Din ‘Umar was brave and intrepid, successful in his wars, 
victorious in his engagcments, renovvned for his conflicts with the 
Franks^, and his glorious deeds in battie are tignalized by history. 
In ali the various works of piety, he displayed every e.xccllence, 
a ıd of these we need only mention one : the founding of the 
college at Old Cairo, which bears the name of Manâzil al-‘Izz}, 
and which is said to havc bcen previously his own place of 
residcnce. For the support of this establishment, he erected a 
large property into a The city and province of al-Fayyüm 

were held by him in flef, and he founded tbere two colleges, one 
for the Şhâfites, and the otber for Mâlikites : on these also he 


1 Fârld is thercfore tbe active participle of the verb/«roda, and mutt be 
pronouaced witb an i, not with an m, as Ibn Khallikan staıes in bis autograpb ; 
most probably tbrough inattention. Indeed, tbe form as participle of 
adjective does not eaist in Arabic, as I can discover, and we find in tbe notice 
on Ibn ai-Fârid, prebzed to the commentary on his works. some verses in 
which his name al-Fârid is made to rhyme witb al-'Ârid, al-GhamId. and 
others active participles. Foı further inTormation resp>ecting Ibn al-Fârid, 
see M. de Sacy's Chrestomathie, tom. II., M. Grangeret de Lagrange’s 
Anthologie arabe, and tbe Calalogiıs MSS, orient. Uible. bodl. 

2 In the printed text rcad j , Taql al-Din parıicularly signalized 

himself at tbe battie of Tiberias in A. H. S83, wben the Cbristian army was 
almost rxterminated. 

3 The place called Manâzil aI-‘l7Z was built on the bank of the Nile by the 
mother of the khalif al-‘Azrz bi-AHâb, and served tbe Fatimide khalifs as a place 
of recreation (nuzhah). (Al-Maqrlzî's Khltal.) 

4 See no. 21 note on »aç/ 
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setded large waqfs. Anothcr college was erected by him in thc city 
of Edessa. Hc was also sovereign of thc Eastern provinces 
{Mesopotamid). In his conduct towards thc learned (//ı the law), 
thc ŞafJs {faq!rs), and the men of holy life, hc manifested great 
bcncficcnce. He acıed at onc period as viceroy of Egypt, during 
the absence of his uncle Salâh al-Din ; the circumstance which led 
to his appointment was the fo!!owing : AI-Malik al-‘Adil held 
the government of Egypt as lieutenant to his brother, Şal'h al-Din; 
but, in thc month of Rajab, A. H. 579 (Oct. - Nov., A. C. 1183), 
that prince, who vvas then bcsiegiog al-Karak*, required hif 
presence with that of the troops under hiı orders, and Taqi al-Dîn, 
being sent to Egypt to replace him, arrivcd there lowards the 
middle of the month of Sha'bân. He was afterwards recalled to 
Syria by Salâh al-Dİn, who appoioted his o'.vn son al-Malik al* 
‘Aziz {no. 398) to the viceroyalty of Egypt. Taqi al-Dîn’s feelings 
were so deeply hurt at his proccedings that he resolved to go forth 
into Ma^rib and conquer that country; but this project waı 
strongiy opposed by his friends, and be finally acceeded to the 
request of his uncle, Şatâh al-Din, who had invited him to come 
and servc under him. The Sul{ân went forth as far as Marj al- 
Şuffarî to rcccive him, and they met thcrc on the 23rd of Sha'bân. 
A. H. 582 (Nov., A. C. 1186).* Salâh al-Din derivcd great 
pleasure from the sight of his nephew, and bestowed on him the 
City of ^amât. Taqı al-Din procceded thither, and, reached 
afterwards into the province of Khilât, with thc intention of taking 
the castle of Manâzgird. The siege had continued for some time, 
when be died on Friday, the 19th of Ramazân, A. H. 587 
(October, A. C. 1191)t. This statement has bcen contradieted, 
however, by persons who declare that he died at a place betwcen 
^ilât and Mayyâfâriqîn. His body was transported to (^amât 
for interment. His son, al-Malik al-Manşûr (the victorious prince) 
Nâşir al-Dîn {the Champion of the faith) Abu ’l-Ma'âli Muhammad 


1 See M. Ricnaud's Extraiti relallfj aux Croiıades, pp. 117 aod 119. 

2 Marj al-Şuflfar lies a sbort diıtance from Damascuı. 

• 8 November— Ed. 

f 11 October— 
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was appointed his succcssor. This prince died at on 

Monday, thc 22nd of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah, A. H. 617 (January, 
A.C. 1221).«* 


477 ABU ISHAQ AL-SABM. 

Abu Is^âq ‘Amr-j- İbn ‘Abd Altâh Ibn Ahmad İbn Dh î Yahmud 
Ibn aI-Sab!‘, surnamed al-Sabî‘i, was a mcmber of the tribe of 
Hamdan, a native of Küfah, and one of the principal Tâbi'h, 
having seen ‘Alî, Ibn ‘Abbâs, Ibn ‘Umar, and others of thc 
Prophet’s companions. Traditions wcre handed dowd on his 
autb.ority by al-A‘maşh (no. 259), Shu‘bah (ho. 207 nole, on 
Şhu'bah), al-Thawri (no. 254), and others; and a great quantity of 
traditional Information vvas communicatcd by him to his disciples. 
He vvas born thrce years beforc thc JÇhalif‘Uyjmân’s death^, and 
he died A. H. 127 (A C. 744-5) ; and others say 128 or 129 ; but 
Yahya Ibn Ma‘m> and al-Madâ'ini^ mention that his death took 
placc A. H. 132. SabVi mt&os descended from Sabi','ftho himself 
drevv his origin from the tribe of Hamdan.- Abfl Ishâq aUSabî‘1 
relates as follovvs : “My father held me up that I might sec ‘Ali 
İbn Abi l âlib preach. and (/ perceived that) his hair and his beard 
wcre vvlıite.''” 


478 ‘AMR IBN ‘UBAYD 

Abu 'Uthman ‘Amr İbn 'Ubayd Ibn Bâb, a celebrated ascetic 
and a scholastic tlıeologian, was a mawl(i to the Banû ‘Aqil, a 

1 Thii Mulıad.mad was the paternal grandfather of Ihe gcographer and 
historian, Abu ’l-Fedâ. 

2 'Utbnıân was nuırdered io tbc monlb uf 'l-lJijjab, A. H. 35 (Jur.e, 
A. C. 656). 

3 His life is givcn by İbn ICballikân. 

4 See no. 183 note od aI-Madâ‘ini. 

• 16 January— EJ. 

■f M. de Slane gives ‘Umar, Cairo edition also follows bim,—£■</. 
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family which drew its descent from ‘Arfidah Ibn Yarba' Ibn Mâlik. 
His father Bâb was one of the prisoners takcn at Kabul>, a place 
situated in the mountains of Sind. His father acted as lieutenent^ 
to the isuccesshe) chiefs of the poliçe guards at Başrah. and the 
people used to say, when they saw his son 'Amr W!th him : “There 
goes Best-of-men, the son of Worst'Of-men !” on which the father 
would reply : “You speak truly ; thiı it Abraham, and I am 
*Azarî. On being told that his son frcquentcd the society of al- 
H^san al-BaşrI (no. J48), and that some good might tberefore 
come of him, he exclaimed : “Whaı good can come of my son 7 
his mother was a captive fraudulently purloined from the common- 
weaKh'*, and it is I who am his father."’ ‘Amr was the chief of 
Motazilite sect in that age ; wc shall relate, in the life of Wâşil 
Ibn ‘Atâ. the motive which induced him to secede, and the reaşon 
why his follovsers were named Motazilites {seceders). ‘Amr was of 
a light complezion, a middle size, and marked betvseen the eyes 
with a callosity produced by his frequent prostrations in prayer. 
Al-Hasan al-Başr! was önce asked his opinion respectiag him. 


1 The autograpb has (Ar<î6ı7)bul I suspect (ATdim/) is meant. 

The passage is writlen İn the margin of ıhat mınuscript. and İd Ibn 

KhatlikSn's own band. 

2 Read . 

3 According to the Müslim doctorine, Abraham's father bore the name of 
’Azar. He and ali his people adored idols, and fer this be was reprehended 
by t is son, who said to him : Verily, I perceive that thou and rhy people art in 
a manifesl trror. (Çur'ân, sürat 6. verse 74). The father of ‘Amr Ibn ’Ubayd 
seems to have alluded to tbese words, and thus lold indirectly his townsmen 
that they were alt reprobates. 

4 According to the Müslim law, the booty and slaves carried from an 
enemy's couDiry roust be delivered up by the soldiers to the chicf. The spoil 
and prisoners are ıhen shared amongst o//the persons in the army after the 
reservation of the gulnt, or fiflh of the whoIe, for the use of the poor. The 
booty obtained even by the smallest detaehment of the army must not be 
resarved by the captora; the law requires imperiously that it should be joined 
to the general mass. It is not tberefore to be wondered at, if the captora 
soroetimes concealed their prisoners and ıpoil for their own advaniage. 
‘Amr Ibn ‘Ubayd's naother had been embezzled in this manner, and his father 
imagined that no good could come to property so ili götten. 
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and he replied in these terms : "You questioD me concerning a 
man who seems to have been educated by angels, and brought up 
by the prophets ; if he rises to perform a task, his tnind is 
impressed therevvith wheD he sits down ; and wheD he sits down 
with a resolution, he rises, witb the same ; if he be ordercd to do 
a work, he is the ınost assiduous of men therein ; and if he be 
prohibited from anythiog, he is the most strict of men in abstain- 
ing therefrom ; I never saw an cxterior so similar to the 
interior as his ; nor an interior so similar to the exterior. ’ 
Bcfore Abû Ja'far al Manşûr’s elevation to the khalı'fate, ‘Amr 
Ibn ‘Ubayd had bcen his companion and intimate friend, and 
many anccdotes are relatcd of thcir sittings and conversations : 
when al-Manşûr came to the thronc, ‘Amr went one day into his 
presence, and was told by him to draw near and sit down, after 
which the khalif asktd to hear an exhortation from him. ‘Amr 
acceded to his request, and addressed him an admonition, in Avhich 
he said, amongst other things : “The power which thou now 
wieldest, had it remained in the hands of tby predecessors, had 
never come unto thec ; be warncd then of that night which shall 
give birth to a day never more to be followed by another night,” 
'When he rose to depart al-Manştir said : “We have ordered thce 
ten thousand picces of silver.” “I stand not in need thercof;” 
replied ‘Amr. “By Allah ! thou shalt take it,” exclaimed the khalif. 
“By Allah 1 I shall not take it answered the other. On this 
al-Manşür’s son, al-Mahdî, who happened to be present, said to 
‘Amr : “The Commander of the faithful svvears that a thing shall 
be done ; and yet thou art bold enough to swear that it shall 
not !” “Who is this youth ?” said ‘Amr, turning to aI-ManşQr, 
“He is the declared successor lo the ^alîfate, my son al-Mahdi;” 
replied the prince. “Thou hast clothed him in raiment,” said 
‘Amr, “which is not the raiment of the righteouı, and thou hast 
given him a name which he deırveth not^, and thou hast smoothed 
for him a path wherein the more profil the less the heed.” He 
then turned towards al>Mahdi, and addressed him thus : “Yes, I 
do so, O son of my brother ! when thy father maketh an oatb, 

1 Mahdi is the pasıive particip’e of the verb ahda (to dlrect), and aigoifies, 
«rhen used as a turname, the well-dlreeted, or the well-galdtd. 
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thy uncle causes him to perjured ; for thy father is abler to pay 
the expiation of broken oaths thao is thy unclei.*’ Al-Man$ar 
then asked him if cbere was any tbing which he might require, 
and ‘Amr made answer : “Send not for me, but wait tili I come to 
thec.” “In that case,” said al-Manşar, ‘'thou wilt nevcr meel 
me.’* “That,” rcplicd 'Amr, “is precisely what I deıire.” He 
then withdrew, and al'Manşûr kept his eyeı fixed upon him and 
said ; 

“Ali of you walk with stealthy steps ; ali of you are in pursuit 
of prey ; ali, except ‘Amr Ibn ‘Ubayd !” 

‘Amr composed some epistles ; and sermons; he drew up also 
an explanation of the Qur'ân, in the woıds of al-Hasan al-Başri; 
a refuation of the Qadarite sect ; long discourıc on the doctrine 
of justice and the profession of God’s unity^ ; with other treatises 
besides. When his last hour drew near, be said to a friend : 
“Death has come unto me, and I am not prepared to rceeive it.” 
He then exclaimcd; “Thou knowcst, O Almighty God ! that whcn- 
ever two things were presented to my choice, one of them pleasing 
to Thee and the other to myself, I always preferred Thy pleasure 
to my own satisfaclion ; havo therefore mercy on me !” His birth 
took place A. H. 80 (A. C. 699-700), and he dicd A. H. 144 
(A. C. 761-2),; others say 142 or 143, or 148. He expired at a 
place called al-Marrân, on his retıırn from^ Makkah. Al-Manşür 
composed the following elegy on his death : 

“May God’s blessing be on thee who art reposing in the 
tomb by which I passed, at Marrân! a tomb containing an 
orthodox believer, who placed his faith in God and served him 
from conviction. Did time ever sparc the life of a laint, he 
would have spared us that of ‘Amr Abü ‘Uthmân." 

That a ^alif should thus lament the death of a person 
beneath him in rank is a circumstance unparalleled. Marrân is a 
placi between Makkah and Başrah, at two days’ journey from the 


1 See oo. 24 note on 'adi. 

2 Theıe were tbe chief pointi of the Motazelite doctrine. 

3 Read <>* in the printed text. 
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formcr city. Thcre also was interred Tamim Ibn Murr, that Ihe 
name of his graDdfather Bâb ( ) is sometimes incorrectly 

written Nâb ( ). 


479 SlBAWAYH. 

Aba Bişhr ‘Amr Ibn ‘Uthmân Ibn Qanbar surnamed Sibavvayh, 
a mawl(i to thc Family of Hârith Ibn Ka‘b or (according to anothcr 
statement) to the Family of al-Rabi* Ibn Zayd al-Hirithi—was a 
İcarned grammatian, and surpassed in tbis science every pcrson of 
former and latler times : as for his Kitâb, or Book, composed by 
him on that subject, it has never had its equal. Speaking of this 
work one day, al-Jâhiz said : "Nevet was the like of such a book 
written on grammar, and ıhe books of other men have dıawn 
their substance from it.” He said another time : “Having 
formed the design of visiting Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Zayyât, the wa 2 îr of al-Mu‘taşim, I considered what prescnt I 
should offer him, and could find none more prccious than the 
Kitâb of Sibawayh. On my arrival, I said to htm : T have not 
becn able to find any thing to oiTer you equal to this book ; I 
bought it after the demişe of al-Farrâ', at the sale of his proper^y. 
‘By Allâh !’ ezclaimed thc wazîr, ‘you could not prescnt me vvith 
anything more pleasing to mc. ” 1 read (however, another account 

of this interview) in a historical work, whcre it is statcd that al- 
Jâhiz, on arriving at the wazir’s with the book of Sibavvayh, 
informcd him of the circumstance before offering it. On this Ibn 
al-Zayyât said to him ; ‘‘Did you think that our libraries were 
without this book ?” and al-Jâhiz replied ; ‘‘I did not think so ; 
but this copy is in the handvvriting of al-Farrâ ; it had been 
collated by al-Kisâ’î^, and correctcd by ‘Amr Ibn Bahr meaning 
himself. “it is the best and most precious copy in ezistence 
said ıhe wazir. Al-Jâhi? then produced, it, and Ibn al-Zayyât 


t The life of sl-Fr rrâ will be feuod in this work. 
2 See no. 408. 
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manifested such joy in receiving it as proved how highly he ap- 
precialed ihc gift. Sibavvayh acquired his grammatical infonnalion 
from al-^alil Ibn Ahmad (no. 205).‘Isâ Ibn ‘Umar, Yonus Ibn 
Habib', and others : and İcarned philology from Abu ’l-Khattâb, 
surnamed al-Akhfaşh al-Akbar^, and other masters. Ibn al- 
Nattâhî relates that, being ojc day with al-jÇhaliI Ibn Ahmad, 
Sibawayh camc in ; on which al-Khalil said: “Welcoıhe to a 
visitor whose company is nevcr tiresomc !” And AbO Amr al- 
MakhzOmi. who had often sat in al-Khalil’s society, remarkcd that 
he Dcver heard him say the same thing to any other perıon but 
Sibawayh. At the time in which al-Kisa'ı was preccptor to 
al-AmIn, the son of Haran at-Raşhld, Sibavvah happened to 
arrivc at Ba^dfid from Başrah, and they wcre both brought 
togetber : in this meeting, they had a discussion of whıch it would 
be too long to give the particulars : AI-Kisâ’i pretended that the 
Arabi of the desert would say : 1 thought that the wasp stung 
more severely than the bee, and behold! il m'öJ ifa idhâ hua 
iyyâha’,*) Slbawayh here observed that the example was not as 

al-KisS'i gavc it, and that it shovld he faiMâ hua hiya [et ecce . 

illudesl illa res). After a long disputc on this point, they agrccd 
to refer it to a genuine Arab of the desert, spcaking a language 
unmized with that used by the towns-peoplc. Al-Amin, who was 
extremely partial to al-Kisâ’i, becausc he had been his preccptor 


1 The lives of 'îsâ Ibn ‘Umar and Yûdu* Ibn Habîb are given in this 
work. 

3 lbüWril'Bakr Ibn an-Nattâh yimâr al-Hanafi wa. d.atinguishcd 
.. a poet in the reign of Hârûn al-RasSid. He .ettied 

frequenled the society of Ahu ’l-'Atâhiyah and his companıonı 
'Atâhiyab composcd an elegy on his death. (The Khatlb s a n ge 
of BaShdâd ; MS. No. 634, fol. 78). . 

4 Litcrally ; El ecce (fuit) illud illam (rrm). The question was. whetn« 
in Arabic the partide /rfAd governs the lubject in the nominatıve 
predicate in the accusative, or not. It iı ccrtain that both terms are 

by it (as tha Arabi say) in ıhc nominative. The anecdotc is related r.’ore u 

by Ibn Hişlıam. and M. de Sacy has extracıed il from the work of the la le^ 

author and inserted k in his Anihologie Crammalirale, rage 159 at seq- 
givos there also an extract from Slbaw:ıyh’s celebrated Kitöb. 
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caused an Arab to be brought in, and questioned him on the 
subject but the reply was in accordance witb Sibawayh’s asıertion. 
On thİ3, he told the Arab that they wiıhed him to give the phrase 
as al-Kisâ'i had done, but the man observed that, in sucb a case, 
he could not mastcr his own tongue, which wculd certainly 
pronounce the right expression nolwith8tanding his effort to the 
contrary. They then proposed to him that a person should say : 
“Sibawayh said so and so. and al-Kiıâ‘[ said so and so ; which of 
them is right ?’' and that to thîs he should answer : “Al-Kisâ'i is 
right,” “That,” said the Arab, “is a thing which can be done.” 
A meeting was then held at which ali the principal grammariana 
were assembled, and, the Arab being brought in, the question was 
presented to him in that form. He immediately answered ; "Al- 
Kisâ’i is right, and it is thus the Arabs of the desert say it.” 
Sibawayh perceived by this that they had ali conspired against him 
through partiality for al-Kisâ’i and he left Baghdfid, hlled with 
indignation at the trcatment he had received. He then procecded 
to the province of Fars and died at a village near Şhîrâz, called 
al-Baydâ, in the ycar 180 (A. C. 796-7); some say 177. He was 
then agcd betwcen forty and fifty. İbn Qâni‘2 States that he died 
at Başrab, A. H. 161, or according to anotber account, in 188 ; 
whilst the hâfiz Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzl placeı hie death in 
A. H. 194, at the age of thirty-two years, and in the town of 
Sâwah2 ; but the Kh»tîb declares, in his History of Baghdâd, on 
the authority of Ibn Durayd, that Sıbawayh died at Şhirâz, and 
that his tomb is there. Some tay that it was his birth which took 
place at al-Baydâ. not his death. AbCi Sa’Id al-'fnwâl mentions 
that he tBw inscribed on the tomb of Sibawayb the following 
verses by Ibn Yazld al-‘Adawi: 

“The friends are departed whose visits thou didst receive so 
often ; far from the place of meeting are they now 1 they bave 
retired and abandoned thee for ever I They have left thee deıolate 
in the wilderness : they soothed thee not, neither did they ditpel 
thy çare. The decree of fate hat been accompllsbed, and now tby 


1 Sce no. 149 not* on Ibn Qâııt*. 

2 Slwata lay betwee Rty and Hamadka. 
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sole posseiston is a tomb, but thy friends havc turned away and 
left thee.” 

Mention being made of Sîbawayh in the presence of Mu‘âwiyah 
Ibn Bkr al-‘Ulaymî, he said ; “I saw him whcn he wa3 a young 
man ; and I was told that at that time, none possessed a more 
complete acquaİDtance tlıan he with the information which had been 
transmitted by at-Khalil Ibn Ahmad. I heard him discourse, and 
argue points of grammar ; he had an impediment in his speech, 
and when I {ajterwards) looked ovcr his book, I perceived ıhat 
his pen expressed his ideas betler than his tongue.” “Sibawayh 
was a boy,” said Abu Zayd* al-Anşârî, ‘‘when he attended my 
lectures ; he wore at that time ıwo locks of hair which hung down 
över his shoulders ; and vvhenever you hear him say : ‘I learncd 
frooı a person in whose knowledge of püre Arabic I have great 
confîdence, “you must know that he means me.” Sibawayh used 
frequently to recite the follovving verse : 

“When a man recovers from illnessı he thinks he is safe ; but 
he bears wiıhin himself the malady of ıvhich he is to die.” 

In Şibawayh the last letter is an A (.) î tf Persian sıırname, 
and means scent of the apple. It is thus that Arabic scholars 
proDOunced thiı word and others of a similar form, such as 
Nif(awayh, ‘Amratvayh, ete ; but the Persians say Sibüyah, being 
averse to terminating the name with the word wayh (alas!) because 
it is used in lamentations. Ibrâhlm al-yarbi^ says ; He was called 
Sibawayh because he had cheeks like apples and was extremely 
handsome." 


480 ABÜ ‘AMR IBN AL-'ALA. 

Abü ‘Amr Ibn al-‘AIâ, a member of the tribe of MSzin which 
is a branch of that of Tamim, and a native of Başrah, was ona 


t The manuKTİpts ire wroDg here ; we must resd ■*ij -ee no. 243 . 
2 See no. 19 note on al-Htrbi. 
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of the seven great Qur'ân readers. His father al-*Alâ. was the 
son of 'Ammâr Ibn al-‘Uryân Ibn 'Abd Allah Tbn al-Husayn. I 
found among my rough notcs, and in my own handwriting his 
genealogy set forth thus: “Aba 'Amr İbn al-'Alâ Ibn ‘Ammâr 
İbn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al-i^uşayn İbn al-Uârith İbn Julhum Ibn 
Khuzfi'i Ibn Mazin Ibn Mâlik Ibn ‘Amr İbn Tamim ; some say that 
Julhum was the son of Hujr Ibn Khuzâ‘î. and that his real name 
was al-'Uryân.” Abfl ‘Amr was the most learned of men in 
the sacied Qnr'ân, the Arabic language, and poetry ; as a gram* 
marian, he ranked in the fourth generation from ‘Ali Ibn Abl 
Tâlib*. It is related by aI-’Aşma‘i that he heard Abu ‘Amr say ; 
“I know more grammer than al-A‘maşh (no. 259) ever did ; and 
were my grammatical information put dovvn in writing, he would 
not be able to lift it.” He said also : “I proposed to Aba ‘Amr 
one thousand grammatical queries, and he furnished mc with one 
thousand examples decisive of tbese questions.” Aba ‘Amr 
already held a high rank among his contemporaries in the lifetime 
of al-Hasan aNBaşri (no. 148 ), and Aba ‘Ubaydah^ declared 
him the most learned of men in philology, grammar, poetry, and 
the Qur'ân. The books containing the ezpressions which be had 
written down from the lips of the purest speakers among the 
Arabs of the desert nearly filled one of his rooms up to the ceiling, 
but when he took to reading (the Qur'ân), that is, when he 
commenced the practice of devotion. he threw them ali away, 
and, when he returned to the study of his old Science, he possesscd 
nothing on it ezcept what he had learned by heart. The greater 
part of his (philological) information was derived from Arabs 
who were already living before the promulgation of Islamism. 
Al-Aşma‘i said ; “I frequented Aba ‘Amr’s sittings for ten years, 
and during that time I never heard him quote a single verse of 
those composed subsequently to the promulgation of Islamism, 
in support (of his phililogicat and grammatical doctrines)." He said, 
another time; “It was of Aba‘Amr Ibn al-‘Aia that al-Farazdaq 
said ; 

1 İt wat ‘Alt Ibn Abi Tâlib who laid dowD the tirat principtes of Arabic 
grammar. Sea oo. 285 note oa Arabic Grammar. 

2 Hia life ia givan in tbia work. 
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“I ceased not opening and shutting doors {in search of knotv- 
ledge), tili I went to Abu ’l-‘Alâ Ibn ‘Ammâr.” 

It is certain that the ordinary surname Abû 'Amr was his real 
name, althougb somc pretend that hc was called Zabbân, and 
others mention other names. He drew his descent from Khuzâ'i 
Ibn Mazin, and, according to one of the traditional accouotı of 
his gencalogy, he was the son of al-‘Al5 Ibn ‘Ammâr Ibn 'Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Huşayn Ibn al-Hârith Ibn Julhum Ibn Khuzi'î Ibn 
Mazin Ibn Mâlik Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Tamım ; but some say that Julhum 
was son of IJujr Ibn al»Khuzâ'î: God besi knows the truth ! The 
folIowing anecdote was related by Abü ‘Amr: "Al-Hâjjâj Ibn 
Yûsuf al-Tiıaqafi faad caused search to be made for my father, 
who, in conscquence, fled to Yaman, wc were ovctakcn by a 
person who recited this verse: 

‘Often our hearts reject a thing which would have brought 
deliverance {farjah) like the undoing of bonds.’ 

“My father then askcd him : ‘What news ?, and he Rnswercd ; 
'AI-Hajjâj is dead.’ But I was more delighted to hear the word 
farjah (with which I nas not acguainled before) than to hear of the 
death of al-Hajjâj. My father then said : ‘Let us turn our camels 
towards Başrah.’ ” “I asked Abü ‘Amr,” said Abû ‘Ubaydah, 
“vvhat age he was at that time? and he replied; ‘I had then 
strangled (».«., outlivcd) more than twenty years ! ’ ” Farjah 
signihes the separation between two things ; anâ furjah, the separation 
between two mountains. The passage which foIlows is takcn from 
the Tahaçâl al-Nuhât, or classiöed list of the grammariansJ: “AI- 
Aşma'i relales that Abû ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Ala said, in speaking of 
these svords of the Pıophet’s : A person causing miscarriage must 
redeem his erime by bestowiııg a male or a female slave {fi'I-janîn 
ghurraiun 'abdım aw amatun)'^, that, unless the Prophelı® had meant 
to express some idea by the word ghurrah {al-bedo), he wou]d have 
said : Fi ’l-Jamn ‘abdım aıv amatun^ ; but he really did mean the 

1 Hâjji ^alifcih notices a number of works bearing this tide. I suspect 
thut it was the one by al-Mubarrad from which îhe followİDg estract is takcn. 

2 The Arabic words translated literally would rua tbus ; Profaetu, albedo 
servi aut oncillae ( detur ). 

3 Literally: Profaetu, servtıs aut aneilla. 
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white colour. and that none but a white luale or female slave 
should be reccived as the price of redemption ; forbidding thus 
ıhe accepting of a black male or female slave for that object!’ ” 
Tbis is a strange opinion, and I am unable to say whether it 
concords or not with that of any of the mujtahid Irnânts' ; I give 
it here merely on account of its singularity. In the same book 
we read that aNAşma'i said ; *'I asked Aba ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Alâ if 
the Arabs of the desert made any distinction between the fourth 
and the second form of the verb rahaba {to fear), and he replied : 
‘The two are not equivalent.’ I then said: ‘The second form 
must mean to frighten greatly, and the fourth to make fear enter 
the hearft' ; on which he observed that the person who knew the 
differencc dicd thirty years befoı'e.”3 Ibn Munâdhir* said ; I asked 
Abü ‘Amr Ibn aI-‘Alâ tili what period of life a man should 
continue acquiring learning 7 And he made ansvver: ‘It beûts 
him to do so as long as his life lasts.’ " Abü ‘Amr States that he. 
received the following relation from Qatâdah al-Sadûsî’: Whcn 
the first copy of the Qur'âıı was written out and presented to 
( r/ıe ^o/ı/)‘Uthmân Ibn‘AfTân, he said: ‘Thcre are faults of 
language in it, and let the Arabs of the desert rectify them with 
their tongues.<> It was Abû‘Amı’s (pious) custom not t o 
pronounce a single verse from the beginning of the month of 
Ramadan to the end of it. He spent every day a penny for anew 
{and üıerfore a püre) pitcher to drink out of that day, and another 
penny for a nosegay ; when he had done wiıh the pitcher, he gave 


1 Sco Introduction. 

2 The second form of the verb rahab does not rignify to frighten, and 
al-‘Aşma‘i seems merely to have intended to obtain Abu ’l-'Alâ s opinion on 
the tubject, by bazarding a conjectuıal signiücation. 

3 He probably alludes to al-Çajjâj Ibn Yûsuf (no. 144), who died A. H. 95, 
and wa$ considered as one of the most elegant and eorrect speakert of the age. 
Abu 'l'‘Alâ abstains from uttering his name, to avoid the necejsity of saying 
aftar it. Radtya Alldh 'anhıı {May Cod show favour to him), which formula ia 
aivrayı pronounced when the name of a deccased Müslim is mentioned, 

4 See no. 127 note On Ibn Munâdhir. 

5 His life wiîl be found in tbis work. 

6 That is; Let them pronounce the worJ right, but not attempt to correct 
it in ıha written copy. 
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it to his family, and every evening he would ordcr his maid to 
dry the nosegay and throw the fragments of the flowers into 
the water-skins {to perfume them). Yunus Ibn Habib, the gram- 
marian, relates as foJlovvs : "I heard Abu ‘Arar Ibn al-'Alâ say : 
•‘I never interpolated the poems of the desert Arabs buf v/ith 
one single verse, and that was : 

‘She rejectcd me, yet nothing dispicascd her, of ali the effects 
of time, except my grey beard and bald head.' 

“ ‘And this verse is stili extant in a celebratcd poem, composed 
by al-A‘şhâ.’ ”1 Abu ‘Ubaydah relates as follows : Abü ‘Amr Ibn 
al-‘Alâ went to SulaymSn Ibn ‘Alî, the uncle of al-Saffâh, and 
this prince asked him a question to vvhich Abû 'Amr answered, 
stating the truth; Sulaymân was by no means pleased with his 
frankncss, and Abû ‘Amr being vexed at this, left the room, 
reciting these lincs as he went out: 

‘I disdain to faumblc myself bcforc princes, even though tlıcy 
honour me and place me near them ; when I spoke truth to them, 
1 had to dread their anger, and had 1 told them lies, I should have 
pleased them.’ ” 

The following anecdote was related by ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Sulaymân al-Mawfali : I heard my father say to Abû ‘Amr 
Ibn al-‘Alâ. Teli me of the work you composed on that subject 
which you cali arabism ; does it contain ali the language of the 
desert Arabs ? ’ Aba ‘Amr answered that it did not, and my father 
thcn said : ‘How do you manage v^hen the Arabs furnish you with 
examples contrary to your own rules ?' To this Abü ‘Amr replied : 
‘I follow the majority of the cases and cali the rest dialects.'" 
The anecdote related of Abu ‘Amr are very numerous. He was 
born at Makkah, A. H. 70 (A. C. 689-90); some say A. H. 65 ; 
and he died at Kufah, A. H. 154 (A. C. 770-1); other accounts, 
hovvever, place his death in A. H. 159, and 157, and 156. He 
had göne to Syria to solicit the bencvolence of the governor of 
Damascus, ‘Abd al-Wahhâb. the son of İbrahim the imâmî, and 
he expired on his return to Kufah. Ibn Qutaybah asserts, however, 

1 See M. de Sac/’s Chrestomtlhi*, vol. 11, page 471. 

2 Furıher notice is laken of ‘Abd al-Wahhab at tho end of (his arlicla. 
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that he dicd on his way to Syria, but in this he is pronounced 
to be mistaken ; and a certain transmitıer of traditional knowiedge 
declares that he saw Aba Amr’s tomb at Küfah, having these 
words inscribed on it: '‘This is the tomb of Aba ‘Amr Ibn al- 
*Ala. VVhen his last hour drew near, he experienced a succension 
of fainting fîts ; and as he was recovering from one of thcm, he 
perccived his son Bişhr shecding tears, on which he said : ‘Why 
do you weep, now that eighty-four year? havc passed över me?” 
The folIowing elegiac lines were coroposed on his death by 'Abd 
Allâh Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ ;> 

•[“We have lost Abû ‘Amr, and none like him survives ! O 
how the sfrokes of misfortune stun him who is afflictcd ! ] Thou 
hast departed and left a void among us which we can never hope 
to see filled up; but thy loss procures us one advantage every 
new misfortune will find us inscnsiblc to affliction.” 

Some say, howevcr, that this elegy was composed by him on 
Yahyâ Ibn Ziyâd Ibn ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn 'Abd 
al-Madân^ al-Hârithi al-K.afî, a poet of celebrity and a matcrnal 
cousin of al-Şaffâh, the hrst Abbaside khalif. Others again 
mention that Ibn ai-Muqafra‘ composed it on ‘Abd al-Karim Ibn 
Abi’l-‘Awjâ,î but the first opinion is that generally held. These 
verses have becn also attributed to Muljammad, the son of ‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn al-Muqafra‘. I shall now observe that if this cicgy was 
made on Abû ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Alâ, it could not have been composed 
by ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al.Muqaffa‘, for he died bcfore Abû ‘Amr ; 
but it is possible that it was written by his son, and it is generally 
believed to rcfer to Abû ‘Amr. Although Abû 'Amr be mcrely 
a surname, I have placed Abû ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Ala's life under this 
letter for the reason already stated in the life of Aba Bakr Ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahmân (»lo. 114), and to that article I shall thereforc 
refcr the readcr. As for the ‘Abd al-Wahhâb of whom mention 


1 See no. 183. 

2 U appears from the Qamûs that al-Madân was the name of an idol. See 
also pocock's ıpecimen, second edition. page 104. 

3 The autograph bas . 

* From ‘ wc ’ to ' atüicted ’ not in the autograph— Ed. 
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has been made in ıhis notice, we may here State that he was tbe 
son of the İbrahim, gcnerally dcnominatcd al-Imflm, whose name 
occurs in the life of his father Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs'. ‘Abd al-Wahhâb was the governor of Syria 
in the name of his uncic al-Manşâr, but this prince felt so appre- 
hensive of his ulterior projects that when he lay at the point of 
death near the Well of Maymun, at the gate of Makkah, he said 
to his chamberlain al-R'ibi‘ Ibn Yûnus (no. 223) : “The only 
person (whose intentions) I fear is the governor of Syria, ‘Abd al- 
Wahhâb, the son of İbrahim the lmâm’*l He thcn ratred his 
hands towards heaveıı and exclaimed : “Almighty God ! deliver 
me from ‘Abd al-Wahlıâb ” ! “When al-Vlanşür expircd.“ said 
al-Rabi‘ Ibn Yunus, “I lowered his body into the grave, and I 
had just placed the tombstone över it, when I heard a voice from 
the interior of it pronounce these words : 'Abd al-Wahhâb is dead, 
and the prayer is fulfilled.’ I was struck with îerror at this 
occurrcnce, and six or seven days afterwards, intelligence was 
brought of ‘Abd aI-Wahhâb'*s death.” It is Ibn Badrân who 
relates this anecdotc in his commentary on the gaşidah of Ibn 
‘Abdün, which begins with these words : 

“After (inflicting) the reality (of misforture), time stili torments 
(u.r) with the traees of it.” 

He introduces the story vvhcn explaining the following verse : 

“Time struck with drcad each Mâmün (tutuş) and Mütamin 
(securus), and it betrayed each Manşür (victor) and Muntaşir 
(adjuius)^.” 


481 AL-JAHIZ. 

Abü ‘Uthmân ‘Amr Ibn Bahr Ibn Mahbüb al-Kinâni al-Laythi, 
generally known by the surname of al-Jâhiz and a native of 

1 See also no. 347. 

2 The MOmün here mentioned it the ^alif. Hit brother Müfanıinwas 
dctigncd as his tuccestor by al-Raghtd, but this ooroinalion al-Mâmûo set 
aside on the death of al-Amla. Manşür was the sccood Abbaside ^alif, 
and Muniaştr was the son and succestoı of al-Mutawakktl. 

[ The (igure of tpcach employcd in this verse is. ptf-il.] 
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Başrah, was a man celebrated for his learning and author of 
numerous works on every branch of science. He composed a 
discourse on the fundamentals of religion, and an offsct of the 
Mu'tazilite sect was ealled al-Jâhiziyyah after him. He had been 
a discipte of Aba Ishâq İbrahim Ibn Sayyâr al-Balkhî, surnaraed 
al-Nazzâm,î and was maternal uncle to Yamüt Ibn al-Muzarra‘, 
a person whose life we shall give. One of his finest and most 
instruetive works is the Kitâb al~Haywân (book of animals), as 
it contains every şort of curious information. The same may be 
said of his Kitâb al-Bayân wa 'l~Tabyln, (distinetion and exposi- 
tion')P’ His produetipns are extremely numerous, and his talents 
are fully recognised; but he was deformed in person, and the 
prominence of his eyes, which seemed to be starting out of his 
head, procured him the surnames of al-Jâhî? (jhe starer) and al- 
Hadaqi (goggle-eye). Amongst the aneedotes concerning him, 
is the following, related by himself: “I was mentioncd to al- 
Mutavvakkil as a proper person to instruct one of his sona ; but, 
on seeing mc, he disliked my looks and dismissed me with a 
preseni of ten thousand dirhams. On leaving the palace, I met 
with Muhammad Ibn İbrahim,^ who was on the point of returning 
to Madinat al-Şalâm {Baghdâd), and he proposed to methal 
I should accompany him in his barge. I should remark that 
we were then at Sarra man Ra’â. I embarked with him, and, on 
reaching the mouth of the canal aI-Qâlü!,^ a curtained tent was 


1 Sec DO. 84 note od Sayyâr. 

2 The autograph bas ; the later MSS, and Hâjjl £balrfab give the same 
readİDg at the printed text. 

3 Muhammad Ibn Ibrâbim Ibn Muş‘ab was governor of the province of 
Fârı. In A.H. 236 (A. C. 850-1) his nephew Muhammad Ibn Ishaq Ibn 
Ibrâhim, made a complaint against him to al-Mutawakkil, and obtained 
permistion to treat him as he pleased. Ibn Ishâq immediately proceeded to 
Fârs and removed his uncle from the government, which he conferred on his 
cousin al-Husayn Ibn Ismâ'îl Ibn İbrahim Ibn Muş'ab. He then placed bia 
uncle in conhnement and let him dle of thirst. (Ibn al-Atlıir). 

4 The Qitûl. a canal on the east side of the Tigris branebed off from it two 
parasangs lower down tban Sarr man ra'â. It pasted through Jarjarâ'I and 
then returned into the Tigris. 
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set up and he called for music, on which a fetnale lute-player 
commenced singing an air, of which the vords were : 

'Our days are passed in quarrels and reproaches ; our time is 
spent in anger. Can it be that such an aiTliction is peculiar to me 
alone, or is it common lo every lover?’ 

She then stopped, and he lold a female-guitar-player to begin. 
The vvords siıe sung were : 

‘Show pity to true lovers ! 1 see no one to astist them ; how 

often do thpy part! hov/ofıen are they severed ! how often do 
they separate ! how grcal must be their paiience’ I 

Here ihe lute-player said to her; 

‘And ıhen what must they do ? ’ 

To which the other fenıaie ansvvered : 

‘ ’Tis this ıhey lıave lo do’ 

She then struck her hand through the curtain, and, coming 
out at the rent she thus made, she appeared to us like a half-moont 
and threw lierself into the water. A young page who was standing 
behind Muhammad, with a fly-flap in his hand, and who resembled 
her in beauty, vvent över to the place where she fcll in, and saw 
her borne away unJer the water, on which he recited this verse: 

(‘ ’Tis thou who drosvnest me^ after meeting with thy fate !) O 
that thou couldst knovv it! ’ 

He then sprung in after her, and the rovvers having turned the 
barge round, perceived them siuking and clasped in each other's 
arms. They were never seen after. Muhammad was greatly 
shocked at the circumstance, but he at length said to me : ‘O Abü 
‘Amr ! teli me some story vvhich re>ay diminish my gricf for the 
death of that unforlunate couple, or else I shall send thee to join 
them ! ' I immediately recollecled an occurrence vvhich happened 
to Yazid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, and I related as follovvs : The Khalif 
Yazid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik was holding a public sitting for the 
redressing of grievances, and amongsı the memorials which passed 
under his examination, he found one coniaining these vvords : Tf 

1 Al-Jâhi^ means to say that he savv her in profile onIy. 

2 The autograph alot' gives the right reading, vvhich is a® • 
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İt be the pleasure of the Comma'ider of the faithful, he will lıave 
such and such a slave-girl of his brought out to me, so that slıc 
may sing me three airs.’ On reading this note, Yazîd \vas scized 
with anger, and he sent out a person with orders to bring in the 
writer’s head, but he then dispatched anothır messenger after ıhc 
first, with directions to bring in the individual himself. When the 
man appeared before him, the khalif addressed him thus : ‘What 
induced thee to do w.hat thou hast done 7’ ‘My conüclence in thy 
mildness,’ replied the man, ‘and my trust in thy indulgence.’ Here 
the prince ordered all the assembly to withdraw, not excepting 
the members of the Omayyide family, and the girl was brought in 
with a lute in her hand. The youth then said to her: ‘Sing these 
words : 

‘Genıly, O Fâtimah ! moderate thy disdain! if thou hast 
resolved to sever our attaehment, yet be gentle/' 

\Vhen she had sung it, Yazîd said to him : ‘Speak’ : and the 
other said : ‘Sing: 

‘The lightning gicamed in the direetion of Najd, and I said : 
O lightning ! I am too much engaged to watch thee.’2 

A nd she sung it. Yazîd then said to him : ‘ Speak ; ’ and he 
said: ‘Order me a pint of wine ;' and it was brought to him. 
He had hardly drunk it off, when he sprung up, and, baving 
climbed to the top of the dome under which Yazîd was sitıing, 
he threvv himself down and dashed out his brains. ‘We belong 
to God’, exclaimed Yazîd (horror-struck), ‘and unto Him we must 
reuturn ! See that madman ! he was silly enough to think that 
if I brought out my slave-girl to him, I should take her back again 
into my own possession. Pages ! lead her out and bear her lo his 
family, if he have a family ; and if not, seli her and let the price be 
distributed as alns in his name.’ They immediately departed 
with her for the man’s family, but, on Crossing the court of the 
palace, she saw an excavation prepared for preserving the rain- 
waters, on which she burst from their hands, and recited 
this line: 


1 This verse belongs to the Mu‘allaqah of Tmra al-Qays. 

2 See no. 191, note ou Tujhrâ’îs verse on lightining. 
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‘Thosc that dic of love, let thcm die thus; there is no good 
in love without death.* 

And throwing herself head foremost inlo the cistern she 
died on the spot. Muhammad received sonıe distraction from 
tLis narration, and he made rae a large prcsent.” The followirıg 
anecdote is relatcd by Abu’1-Qâsim al-Sîrâfî: ‘‘We wenl to the 
assembly held by the lord Wazir Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn al-‘Amîd, and, 
the name of al-Jâfiiz happening to be mentioned, a person prcsent 
depreciated his abiiities and spoke of him slightingiy. Tlıc Waz!r 
made no observation, and, when the man had retired, I said to 
him: ‘My lord ! Why did you not rtply to that fellovv, you are 
accustomed to rcfute the asserıions of persons like him ? ’ To this 
the Wazîr replied : T thought any reply less effectual than leaving 
him in his ignorance ; had I argued with him and brought proofs 
against him, he would then have commenced reading the works 
of al-Jâhiz, and that, Abu *1-Qâsiın ! would have made a man 
of him ; for they teach us to reason first, and instruct us in 
literatüre next; and I did not think that fellow worthy of such 
an advantage.’ ’’ Towards the close of his life, al-Jâtıiz had an 
attack of palsy, and one of his sides was so much inflamjd, that 
he had to rub it with sandal-ointment and camphor, whilst the 
laîler was so cold and benumbed, that, were it seized with pincers, 
it had been inseusible. During his ilinesshe used to say : “Maladies 
of a contrary nature have conspired against my body; if I eat 
any thing cold, it seizes on my feet, and if I eat any ıhing hot, 
it seizes on my head.” He vvould say again: “My left side is 
paralysed to such a degree that, if it were torn with pincers, I 
should not be avvare of it; andmyright side iı so affected vvith 
gout, that if a fly walked on it, it would give me pain. I am 
afflicted also vvith gravel, which prcvents me from passing urine; 
but what bears hardeit on me is the vveight of ninety-six years.” 
He vvould then repeat the verse : 

“Didst thou, vvho art an aged man, hope to be as thou vvast 
in the days of thyyouth? Thou deceivest thyself; a thıeadbaıe 
garment is not like one that is new.” 

The fûllovving anecdote was relatcd by a member of the 
Barmak family; “Having been appoinied governor of Sind, I 
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remained there for a considerable time, tili I learncd that I had 
been removed from office. Having gained thirty thousand dinârs 
during my administration, and fearing, if my successor arrived 
suddenly, that he would learn where the money was deposited 
and try to seize it, I had it melted down into ten thousand plum 
{-shaped masses), each of them wcighing three mithgâls'^. My 
successor arrived soon after, on which I took ship and arrived at 
Başrah. Being informed that aI-Jahiz was in that city, laid up 
with the palsy, I felt desirous of seeing him before he died ; and I 
Iherefore went to find him. On arriving at his house, vvhich was but 
a small one, I knocked at the door, and a female slave of a tawny 
complexion came out and asked me what 1 wanted. ‘1 am from 
a foreign country,’ said I, ‘and wish to have the pleasure of seeing 
the shavkh.’ She tiren went to inform him of my desire, and I 
heard him utter these words: ‘Say to him : What would you 
have with a body bent to one side, a mouth driveling, and a 
complexion faded?’ On this [ told the girl that I should insist 
on seeing him, and he said, on being informed of my determination : 
‘This is some man passing through Başrah, who, hearing that I 
was unwell, has said to himself: I should like to get a sight of 
him before he dies, so that [ may say ; I have seen al-Jâhiz.’ He 
then consented to receive me, and, on entering his room, I saluted 
him. He answered me most politely, and said : ‘Who are you ? 
may God exalt you.’ I informed him of my name and family, 
on which he replied : ‘May God have mercy on your ancestors 
and forefathers, the generous and beneâcent! their days were as 
gardens in the path of time, and many were those whom they 
restored to prosperity ! May the Divine Tavour and blessing be 
upon them ! ’ In return, I offered up an invocation for his own 
welfare, and said : ‘I request of you to recite me some of your 
poetry, on which he pronounced the following verses : 

‘Though now some have outstripped me, how often in former 
times did I advance leisurely, and yet outstrip ali rivals. But here 
is time with its vicissitudes ruining what was firm and renewing 
what was ruined.’ 


1 It appears from tbis that the dtnar of that time weighed a mltjıgal. 
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I then rose up to retirc, but, as I was enteriog the court of 
the house, he called out ; ‘Teli me, sir ! did you ever see a 
palsied man derive advantage from plums ?’—‘No,’ said I.— 
‘I ask you the questiou,’ replied he, ‘because plums such as you 
have would do me good ; send some to me !’ I told him that I 
would, and left the house, vvonderİDg in myself how he could have 
discovered a secret which I had concealed so carefuliy. .1 then 
sent him one hundred of those plums."—Abu ’l-Hasan al-Barmakî 
said : “Al-Jâhiz recited to me these liues : 

*We had önce friends, but they are now departed and passed 
away ; they were not suffered to livc for everl They ali passed 
about the cup of death ; the friend is dead, and so is the foe.’ ’’ 
Al-Jâhi? died at Başrah in the month of Muharram, A. H. 255 
(Dec.-Jan., A. C. 8Ö8-9) : aged upvvards of ninety years .—Laythl 
means descended from Layth Ibn Bakr Ibn ‘Abd Manât Ibn 
Kinânah Ibn Khuzavmah. 


482 ‘AMR IBN MAS‘ADAH. 

Abu ’I-Fadi ‘Amr Ibn Mas‘adah Ibn Sa‘îd Ibn Şal, the kâtib, 
was One of al-Mâmûn’s wazirs. The Khatib ( no. 33 ) mentions, 
in his History of Baghdâd, that he was an uncle’s son to İbrahim 
Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Şûli ( no. 10 ). As a kâtib, ‘Amr Ibn Mas‘adah 
acquired great distinction by an elegant style, pregnant with 
meaning and concise, clear in purport and precise in thought. 
when al-FadI Ibn Sahi, the brother of al-Hasan Ibn Sahi, held the 
post of wazîr under al-Mâmün, he acquired such predominant 
influence that no one could find means of speaking to that prince ; 
but, when he was put to death, the persons who were aftervvards 
wazîrs obtained the opportunies of offering their respects to their 
sovereign. These were Ahmad Ibn Ab! ^âlid al-Ahwal (no. 8 
note), ‘Amr Ibn Mas‘adah and Aba ‘Abbâd'. AI-Mâmûn ordered 

1 A.bû ‘Abd Allâh Thâbit Ibn Yahya al-RSzT, surnamed Ibn ‘Abbâd, waı 
one of al-Mâmün's wazirs. As a Kâtib he displayed the highest abilities, but 
was very precipitate and passionate. (MS. No. 895, fol. 202). 
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him, onc day, to writc to one of thc provincial agcnts a letter of 
recommendation for a person whom he wishcd to be well received, 
and ths follovving note was dravvn up by him in consequence : 
“This, my letter to thee, is that of a person relying on him to 
whom he writes, and interested for him in whose favour he writes. 
So, between {my) reliance {on thee) and {my) interest {for him), 
the bearer will not lose his pains. Adieu !” Some say that this 
note was composed by al-Hasan Ibn Wahb, but the general and, 
at the same time, the right opinions is, that Ibn Mas'adah was the 
author. The follovving ancedote was related by 'Amr Ibn 
Mas'adah : ‘I was vvriting answers to memorials in the presence 
of Ja'far Ibn Yahya the Barmakide, when onc of thc pages 
presented him a paper containing a request for an increase of 
salary. He handed the letter to me, telling me to answer it, and 
I wrote as follows ; ‘Small and lasting {pensions) are better than 
large and transitory ( onej ).' Having perused it, he clapped on 
the back and said :— ‘What a wazîr is contained in your skin !’ 
“The style of ‘Amr Ibn Mas'adah was replete with fine ideas. He 
died A. H. 217 (A. C. 832-3) at a placc called Adhanah, but al- 
Jihşhiyârl {no. 359 note) States, in his book of wazîrs. that he died 
in the month of the latter Rabi', A. H. 215 (June, A. C. 830).— 
On his death, al-Mâmûn received a memorial in which it vvas 
stated that he had left a fortune of cighty millions of dirhams' 
{and that he must h'^ve therefore defrauded the State), but the khalif 
wrote on the back of it: “This is but littie for one who was 
attached to our service so long ; may his sons enjoy, wiıh the bless- 
ing of God, vvhat he has left, and may He guide them its 
management.” Al-Mas‘ûdî mentions, in his Murüj al-Dhahab, 
that, vvhen Ibn Mas'adah died, {the government) made an inventory 
of his property, which had never bcen thc case vvith any other 
wAz\ı.— Adhanah is the name of a town on the coast of Syria, ncar 
Tarsas; its castlc was ereeted A. H. 144 (A. C. 761-62).— 
Having vvritten thus far, 1 discovered a very elegant epistle of his, 
addresscd to a persoı-of high rank who was greatly displeascd at 
his mother’s contractıng a sccond marriagc ; on perusing it, ho 


1 About two millions of pour. Js sterling. 
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felt quile consoled, and was dclivercd froın hİH nhlictioiı, i, it 
beautiful a producıion ıhai I am induccd lo iıiBcrl it hc/c , 
be to God \Vho hath rcmoved from us llıo vcil of pattion, 
guided us to thc concealing of our disgıacc I VVho, by d-yJaf./.i; 
certain things lawful, has confoundcd our jcalou» prid-t, a'-d 
forbidden us to hinder mothcrs from marrying again, a« He hVi 
forbidden us to bury daughters alive ! Ihus rcducing 
minds from haughtiness—haughtiness such as ihat vvhich preva.Kt- 
in pagan limes. He then held out an amplc recompense lo fc __ 
who awaits with resignation thc accomplishment of His desTteı, 
and promised a vast trcasure to him who bears with patiînce 
tıials vvhich He lends him. May He Who hath opened iny 
to piety, increased thy patience under afflictious, and inspired ües 
with resignation to His will and lubmission to His judgıı;er.!3, 
grant thee to enjoy the bicssing of that grace by vvhich He 
thee to fulfil thy duty to a parent. one who has the hîghesî cf 
claims upon thee. May He, Whose glory should ever be e.x;oJî-c, 
grant that His mortiScation of thy pridc and this grief vvhich thci 
strivest lo suppress, be counted as titles to an increase of recvczc-- 
pensc and lo an augmcntation of trcasure (/n the worlJ to 
To thy preseni anger at her conduct may Hc join thy future sorrcı* 
at her burial, so that the stroke of affliction may be complete 
thy reward pci fcct ! May God permit that the bitlerness 
thy Lordship felt at her marriage be United to the paticn^'c 
which thou shalt endure her loss ; and may He soon rcplacc, fv'vr 
thy sake, this nuplial couch by the bier ; May God \Vhosc g\'r> 
should ever be extolled grant that the satisfaction thou m.-ıves; fevel 
at her death be unattended by His displeasurc. and that the 
vvhich He may bcstovv thee on taking her to Himsclf Ivc unmi\ed 
with future probations ! the judgmcnis of God^may His 
be exalted and His name hallovvcd ! — hold their course, İn sjvıe vM' 
human vvili but He, may He be exaltcd î choscth for His setvau.s, 
the true believers, that vvhich ii best for them in this uansjtvvv 
vvorld and more lasting for them in thc other life May ie 

Ulking her to Himsclf chose* vvhat is best for her nıul nvvvst pivvfj. 
table, and makc the lomb her fit abodc. Aılicu I” i hıs ledev » 
attributed by somc to al-Fa^l Ibn al-'Amld, vvhose hfe vx^ shall 
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give later ; and it recalls to my mind two verses which were 
composed by the ŞâJıib Ibn ‘Abbad ( no. P5 ) on a person who 
got a new busband for his mother ; they are as follovvs : 

“I blamed him for allowing his mother to marry, but he 
answered : 'I have done a thing lavvful/—‘True,’ I replied ; ‘what 
you have done is lawful, but you have given away the cracked 
pitcheri.’ ” 

‘Arar Ibn Mas'adah wrote to one of his friends the follotving 
letter of recommendation in favour of a person to whora he was 
grcatly attached : "The bearer of my lerter to you is Salim. 
Adieu I" In this he alluded to a verse wherein a poet says: 

"They withhold me from Salim and I repel them ; his very 
skin is salim {in safety) betwcen my eyes and my nosc." 

That is : {this person is so dear to me that, if it were possib\e)y 
I should place him in that spot. The follovving linet were given, 
by Muhammad Ibn DâwQd Ibn al-Jarrâh^ as having been com¬ 
posed by Muhammad aI-Baydaq al-Naşibi on ‘Amr Ibn Mas‘dah, 
who had been complaining of his health ; 

" ‘Abu T-Fadi,’ said they, ‘is ili.’—I ansvvcrecd : T would 
lay down my life to save him from every danger. O that I had 
his iliness ; he the reward of those who suffer, and I no rcward 
whatever !* ” 

İbrahim Ibn aI-‘Abbâs al-ŞflII having fallen into distrcss for 
want of employment, ‘Amr Ibn Mas‘adah, who was his friend, 
sent him a sum of money. Ibrfthim then wrote to him these 
lincs : 

‘ Till the end of my life I shall be thankfui to ‘Amr for kind- 
ness so freely granted and yet so great ! He is one who never 
refuses money to his friend, and never utters a complaint at his 
failings. He saw my poverty, though I essayed to conceal it; and 
it hurt his eyes till it was removed.” 


1 The original text may also signify coneetiisti dlffisslonem vetulae; but this 
it so poor a quibble, that I suspect allution is made to some proverbial saying, 
with which T am not acquainted. 

2 See no. 10, note on Muhammad Ibn Dâwüd Ibn al-Jarrâh. 
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The following ancedote is given by Ahmad lön yüsuf al- 
Kâtib* : “l onc day went in whcrc aJ-Mâmûn was, and found him 
with a letter in his hand. He kept looking at it for a long timr, 
and 1 rcmained observing him. He thcn said î ‘O Ahmad ! I 
perceive that my conduct maketh thec refiect!’ ‘It is true,’ I 
repl ed, ‘and may God avert from the Commander of thc-faiıhful 
every cause of trouble and protect him against every dangcr I* 
He answered ; ‘There is nothing in the letler to trouble me, but 
I found in it a passage which struck me by its similarity to an ob- 
lervation which I heard ( the khalif) al-Raşhid make ; ıpeaking of 
eloquence, he defined it to be : distance from proliaity, closeness 
to the thought intended and the expres*ing of it in few words. 
I did not think it possible for any person to attain luch a degree 
of perfection, till I read this letter !’ He then handed it to me, 
saying : ‘It is addressed to me from ‘Amr Ibn Mas'adah' 1 read 
it and its contents we»e thesc : ‘From the under-signed to the 
Commander of the faithful. Those of his gcne.als and troops 
who are under me show such obedience as that of brave men 
whose stipends are withheld. By this, they arc diborganised and 
ruined;’ When I had pcrused the letter he said : *Thc admiration 
which it excited in me induced me to give orders that the troops 
under his command should receive a donation cqual to seven 
month’ pay. And 1 am considering how to recompense a writer in 
a manner befitting one who holds such a rank in his profesıionî’ ” 


483 IBN BANAH 

‘Amr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Raşhid, generally 
knnwn by the appellation of Ibn Bânah, was a mawla to Yüsuf 
Ibn ‘Umar aI-Tlıaqafi and a singer of the very highest talent. 
Abu ’l-Faraj al-işpahâni mentions him in the Kitâb al-AghânI and 
says : “His fathcr vvas the hcad of one of the ğovernment officcs 
and held a distinguished rank among the kcilibs. He (himself) 


I See no. 117, note on Ahmad Ibn Yüsuf. 
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wa8 an ex::eUsnt singer and a good poet. He lefc a work on 
Athânl. or popular songs. His haguhtincss and pride were exces- 
sive, and although afEiicted with leprosy, the khalifs inciuded him 
in ıhe number of their boon companions and sihgcrs.” He dicd 
A. H. 278 (A C, 891-2) at Sarra man ra’â. The khalif al-Muta- 
wakkil admitted him into his closest intimacy and familiarity. 
Ibn Bânah learned his art fronı Ish3q Ibn İbrahim al-MawşiII 
{po. 84) and other eminent masters. The work which he composcd 
on singing is sufficient proof of his abilities. Baghdâd was the 
place ofhis residence, but he occasionally visitsd Sarra man ra'â. 
His mother, Bânah, was ıhe daughter of Rüh, the sccretary to 
Salamah al-Waşîf. In the life of Tâhir Ibn al-Husayn ( no. 288) 
we have given two satirical lines of his, directed against the prince. 


484 IBN AL-MDŞALAYA. 

The Kâtib Abu Sa‘d al-‘Alâ Ibn al-l^asan Ibn Wahb Ibn al- 
Müşalâyâ, surnamed .Amin al-Dawlat {the trusty servant of the 
State), wa5 a native of Baghdâd and Munşhl {drawer up of State 
papers) to the khalifate. He had been originally a Christian, but 
made his profession uf Islamism to the khalif al-Muqtadi bi-AIlâh 
and proved himself a sincere convert. He composcd a number 
of elegant epistles and good poems, which have been collected 
and form two volumcs, oııe of prose and one of verse. His talents 
were of the highest order. In the ycar 432 (A. C 1040-1) he 
entered into the service of the khılif al-Qâ’im, as writer in the 
chancery oflBce. Some time before his death, he lost his sight. 
He died on the I9th of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 497 (February, 
A. C. 1104*). He had a sister’s son, called Abu Naşr Hibat Allah 
Ibn Şâhib al-Khavr al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali, and surnamed Tâj al- 
Ruwas& ( cro>vn of the chiefs ), wbo was a Kâtib and a man of 
abilities, possessing a knowlcdge of the belles letters and a talent 
for eloquence. He also wrotc a beautiful hand, and composed 

* 18 February,—£«/. 
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some good epistles which bear a high rcputation and have been 
coüected inio a volüme. He died at Bagfedâd, after a five days’ 
iHness, on thc eve of Monday, the Ilth of the first Jumâdfl, 
A. H. 498 (January, A. C. 1135*), agcd serventy years ; and was 
interred at the Abrcz Ga(e. He became a Müslim at the same 
time as his uncic, this occurred, A. H. 484 (A C. 1091-2). Müşalâyâ 
is a name used among Christians'. 


485 İBN AL-SAWAdI. 

Abu *1-Faraj al-‘Alâ Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî İbn 
Alj^mad Ibn ‘Abd Allâh, a native of Wâsit and surnamed Ibn al- 
Saw3di, wa8 a Kâtib and a poet. In the art of verse he displayed 
a grcat natural talent, combincd with a subtIe wit and some of 
licentiousness of humour. His family was one of the first in the 
City, and had been noted for producing able Kâtibs and men of 
talent. İn oue of his pieces which are ali very fine, he says : 

“I complain to thec of thy own disdain, and. blindcd by lovc, 
I imagine thou wilt grant me justice. I avoid thee, lest it sbould 
be seen that thou avoidest me ; for then my jealous foes would 
receive some satisfaction.” 

This idea is borrovved from another poet, who says : 

“I strive to conceal the love 1 bear you from those who might 
reporoach ( me with folly ); I should not wish them to see what 
pains you cause me, for that would give them satisfaction." 

I met this last verse before I ](new those of Ibn al-Sawâdî, 
and, being pleased with the idea, I versified it in the following 
couplet: 


1 Müşalâya or Müsaloiyo sigoi6es in Syriac native of Mosul. 
• 29 January,—£4. 
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“( Fair mcıid,) wand of the sands ! thy stature is pliant ; the 
days of thy kindness, are, for me, days of rejoicing. If I conceal 
my gericf when shunned by thee, ‘tis done to prevent my envious 
rivals from exulting.” 

‘Iroâd al-Dİn mentions, in the Kharidah. that Ibn al-Sawâdî 
recited to him the following line of his own composing ; 

“I swear by the {sacred viciims) contained in the Muşallâ* 
and those within the ample valley of Minâ^, that for thee my heart 
yearns wilh love !” 

There are three verses in all, but, as I think this the best, I 
abstain from giving the others. Abu ’1-Qâsim Hibat Allah Ibn al- 
Fatji, surnamed Ibn al-Qattân, a person whose life we shall give, 
directcd against the qâdi al-qudât al-Zaynabi3 a satirical poem, 
rhyming in k and beginning thus ; 

“Brothcr ! the condition (o/ my exhtence) is too strong {to be. 
resisted) ; I cannot refrain from exposing vice.” 

It is a long poem, consisting of one hundred and eiglıleen 
verses, and, having been transmitted orally from one person to 
another, it obtained great publicity. When al-Zaynabî heard it, 
he sent for Ibn aUFadI and clapped him into prison after boxing 
his ears. The poet subsequently recovered his liberty, and it 
happened that, tovvards the same period, Ibn al-Sawâdi arrived at 
Bag^dâd and recited a panegyric on the qâdi in his presence. As 

1 The meaning of this word is explained in 262 note on Mu^'alla. 

2 Mini is the name of the valIcy near Malckah wbeTe the pilgrims ofTer up 
sacrifice. 

3 Abu Talib al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn al-Hasan al-Zaynabi, 
an emincnt imâm, the chief doctor and principal qâdt of the Hanihte sect at 
Ba ’hdâd, was born A. H. 420 (A. C. 1029). Having studied the Qtır'ân, the 
Traditions and jnrisprudence, he became mufti, professor, and chief of the 
sect. He received the honorary title of Nür al-Hudâ (light of the direction), 
and was frequen»ly employed by the îçialif as his envoy to the neighbouring 
prİDCes. He had also the posts of naç/i, or chief, of the descendants of ‘Alt 
and of those of al-'Abbâs. He died on the 21st of Şafar, A. H. 512 (June, 
A. C. 1118).* and was intcrrcd in the funeral chapel of Abû Hanifah, 
( Sujiim ). 

* 30 May—£</. 
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the recompçnse which he expected did no» make ils appcarance. 
he vvent frequently to the gâdi's assemblies, but could obtain 
nothing. He then met Ibn aI-Fa(Jl and acquainted him with the 
circumstance, adding that he intended going down to Wâsit, his 
native place, and composing a satire on him. On this Ibn al-Fa^l 
■'Vrote to Abu ’I-Fath, a friend of al-Zaynabi's, a piecc of verse in 
which was the foüovving passage : 

•‘Abu ’I-Fath ! when the heart boils, satire abounds. Rhymeı 
will then assail the vietim, and Satan himself will back them, 
Bewarc of the verses, rhyming in k of one who is going down the 
river and whose ears you and your friends can never hope to box.” 

These verses camc to al-Zaynabl’s knowledge, and he immedi- 
ately sent a present to Ibn al-Savvâdi and calmed him. This poet 
was born at Wâsit on the eve of Wednesday, the 15th of the first 
Rabi' A. H. 482 (May, A. C. 1089)*, and he died at the same place, 
A. H. 555 (A. C. 1161 ).—Sawâdî means belonging lo the Sawâd {or 
cultivated plains) of Trâq. This region was so called because the 
Arabs of the desert, when they first saw the verdure of the trees, 
exclaimed : “What is that sawâd {dark thing) 7” and this ever 
afterwards continued to be its name. 


486 THE QApî TYAD. 

The qâdl Abu ’I-Fadi Tyâd Ibn Masa Ibn Iyâ(J Ibn ‘Amrt 
Ibn Müsâ Ibn ‘lyâd Ibn Muhammad Ibn MQsâ Ibn TyScJ 3İ* 
Yahşubl was a native of Ceuta (al-Sibl!) and the first authority 
of his time in the Traditions, the Sciences conneeted with the, 
grammar, philology, and the sayiugs, feals and genealogies of the 
Arabs of the desert. He wrotc some highly instruetive works, 
such as the ikmâl, ot Completion, being an elucidation of the 
commentary composed by al-Mâzarı on Muslim’s colleetion of 
the Traditions, and ent/tled by him ol-Mu'lim}. Another of his 

1 The life of al-MSzari will be found in this work. 

* 13 iunt—Ed. 

t The Cairo edition gives ‘Umar,— 
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productions the Maşhâriq al-An\vâr {orienı-points of the lights), 
contains an explanation of the obscure terms occurring in three 
Şahlhs ; namely, the Muwatta {pf Mâltk), the collection of al- 
BukhSrı and that of Müslim ; it is a most instructive book. He 
wrote also a complete commentary on Umm Zara-s Tradition', 
and,inanothcrwork, entiticd nl-Tanbihât {indications), hecompiled 
much curious and useful information. In short, we may say that 
all his productions are excellent. İbn Bnşhkuvvâl (ro. 204) speaks 
of him in these terms in the Şitat; *'He came to Spain in pursuit 
of learning, and received lessons at Cordova fıom a number of 
masters ;— he collected a grcat quantity of Traditions, and, in this 
task, he devoted much pains and çare to the obtaining of them in 
a correct form. Ali the various branches of selence^ werc objects 
of his study, and his acuteness, perspicacity, and intelligence were 
most remarkable. Du 'ing a long period he acted as qödi in his. 
native town”—Ibn Başhkuwâl means Ceuta...“and diseharged the 
duties of his place to general satisfaction. From thence be passed 
to the qâdlship of Granada, but this post he did not long hold.” 
The Qâ<Ji ‘lyâd composed some good poetry, of which we may 
quote these verses, given as his by his son Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad, qâ4î of Denia : “My faıher recited to me,” said he, 
“the following lines deseriptive of the khâmât, or green stalks of 
corn, whcn shaken by the wind, with the anemony blossoms 
appearing among them ; 

'Behold the green stalks of the corn-field bending to the gale ; 
they reseınble a green squardron3 put to rout, and the red ane- 
monies represent the wounds.’ ” 

His son gaye also the following verses as his; 


1 Hüjjt ^»lifah notices (his work, but does aot seem to bave been 
acquainted with it. as he merely copies Ibn j^allikân’s words. I have been 
unablc to discove. who the woman called Umm Zara‘ wai. 
î Read in the printed tex:. 

3 Or o dark squadron. \Vhen Mubammad took Makkah, he had a boy* 
guard so denominated, accordiog to the author of the Sırat al-Rasüt, from the 
gretn or dork colour of their armour. These two adjectives wero nearly 
tynonynıous with the ancient Arabs; sce no. 485 of thiı volüme. 
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“Since I saw thee for the last time, God kDOws that I am as 
a bird whose wings disappoint his efforts. Were 1 able, I would 
cross the sea to meet thee, for thy absence causeth my death>.” 

1 met wiıh an epistle addressed to him by İbn al-'Arif 
{no. 61), and wa8 tempted to insert it here, but found it too 
long. The qâdi ‘lyâçl was born at Ceuta on the 15ıh of Sha*bân, 
A. H. 476 (Dcccıııber, A. C. 1083)*, and he dicd at Morocco on 
Friday, the ?tb of the latter Jumâdâ—olhers say, in Ramadan 
A. H. 544 (öctober, A. C. 1149)t. He was interred within the city 
near the ilân Gate. The place of qâdi at Granada was conferred 
upon him in the year 532 (A. C. 1137-38)2. His son Abû‘Abd 
Allâh Muljammad, died A. H. 575 (A. C. 1179-80). Yahfubî, 
pronounced also Yahşabi and Yahşibi, means decsended from 
Yahşub (or Yahşab or else Yahşib İbn Mtlik, the progenitor of a 
Şimyarite tribe. Ceuta (Sibta) is a welI-known town in Maghrib. 
Granada {Gharnâfah) is a city of Spain. 


487 ‘ISA İBN ‘UMAR AL-ThAQAFl. 

Aba ‘Amr ‘Isâ ibn ‘Umar al-Thaoafi (o member of tribe 
Zhflqif) was a grammarian and a native of Başrah. Somc say that 
he was a mawlâ to khalif ibn al-Walîd {who belonged to the tribe 
of Qurayşh), but that he afıerwards settied among the tribe of 
Thaqîf, for which reason he obtained that patroynmic. He had 
a habit of employing pompous terms and unusual vvords in 
ordinary discourse and ( even ) in his reading of his Qur ân^. 

1 The only thing remarkabte in these two verses is the artifice of the rhyme, 
wbich is janShayni in botb. 

2 The MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 1377, a/Jc/en/o/ı*. contains the first 
part of a treatise on the oâdt TySd, his professors, liıerary prcductions, ete. 
It is an excessively pTOlix work; the aulbor, Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al*Maqqarî was nephew to compiler of the histdry of Spain, extracts of which 
havc beîn translated and published by M. de Gay.nngoı. 

3 Such licences weıe permitted in early times. See no. 480 of tbis volüme. 

* 28 December,— Ed. 

t 14 October. 
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A close intimacy subsisted bet\vectı hino and Aba ‘Amr Ibn al- 
‘Alâ (no. 48C), and some of their epistles with a portion of their 
(.siltings, or privale) literary discussions, are stili preserved. He 
learned the reading of thc Çur'ân from ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abî lFhâq 
by repeating it aloud under his tuition, and he acquired his know- 
ledge of ıhe various readings of the sacred text from ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Kathîr (no. 305) and Ibn Muhayş'* ; he took also lessons from 
al-Haaan al-Başri [no. 148), and some curious ancedotes are 
rclated of the mode in vvhich he rcad ceriain passages of the 
Qur'ân so as to adapt thcm to the rules of grammar. The 
readings of the Qur’ân were transmitted down to him orally by 
Ahmad Ibn Masa al-Lûlu’i^, Harun Ibn Masa the gram- 
marianî, al-O,®!!! Ibn Ahmad [no. 206) Sahi Ibn Yosuf, and 
‘Ubayd Ibn ‘Aqil. He taught grammar to Sibawayh (no. 419), 
and is the author of the work on that subject, entitled al-JâmI' 
(the collector). It is said that Sibawayh took this book, and 
having developed its contents, he insertcd in it the observations 
made by al-^alil [Ibn Ahmad) and others; whcn he had terminated 
the investigation of the various grammatical points and interpolated 
these observations, the work was attributed to him, and it is the 
same which is stili known under the title of the Kitâb, or Book of 
Sibawayh. In proof of the truth of this statement, an anecdote 

1 Ibn Muhaya a mawlĞ to the tribe of Sabm and a native of Makkab was tbe 
pnncipol Qur'ün-reader of his time in that city. His autbority as a traditionist 
is wcll established. He died at Makkab, A. H. 123 (A. C. 740-1). Some say 
that his real name was ‘Abd al-Rahmân, others, Muhammad Ibn‘Abd al- 
Rahmân. (Tabcqût al-Qurra, MS. No. 742, fol. 21). 

2 Ahmad Ibn Mûsâ Ibn Abi Maryam al-Lûiû'I, a member of the tribe of 
Khuzâ'ah, was a teacher of the Qur’ön-readings and tbe Traditions. Tah. al- 
Qurrâ, foi. 43. The date of his death is not mectioned. 

3 Abü ‘Abd Allâh Hârûn Ibn Mûsâ Ibn Ş])arlk, a member of the tribe of 
TaŞhlib and a native of Damascus, was chief of the teachers of the Qur'ân- 
readings in that city, and was generally designed by the name of Hârûn 
al-Akhfaşh' In the pursuit of knowIedge he visited various countries and 
received Traditions from numerous masters. He composed some works on 
thc readings and on grammar, and died in the month of Şafar, A. H. 292 
(Dec.—Jan. A. C. 904-5), ag:d ninety-two years fab al-Qurrd. fol. 67). 

* The name is not legible in the autograpb, Cairo edition gives Ibn 
Muhayşin,— Ed. 
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tnay be inserted here ; When Sibawayh left ‘Isft Ibn ‘Umar and 
went to attend tlıe lessons of al-^alil Ibn Atımad, he was ques- 
tioned by thc latter concerning ‘Isâ’s works, and his reply was : 
“He composed upwards of seventy treatises on grammar, which 
wcre ali collected by a rich amateur and were accidentally 
dcstroycd, when in h's possession. Nonc of them remain in 
existence, except twû; thc ikmâl (completion), which is now in 
Fars, in the hands of such a onc, and the Jâmi' that which I am 
now studying and on the obscurities of which I am Consulting 
you.” Al-j^alîl here reflected for some time with down-cast 
eyes, and then, looking up, he exclaimed: “May God have mercy 
on ‘Isâ ! ” and recited thc following lines: 

“Ali the Science of grammar is lost, except the porlion wbich 
*Isâ Ibn ‘Umar discovered to the world. There is the ikmâl and 
here the Jâmi' ; tbey are a sun and a moon to enlighten 
mankind.” 

Al-Khalil himself received (some grammatical Information) 
from him, and it is said, that .whilst Abu ’1-Aswad al-Du’alI had 
treated of the fâ'il and maf'ûl (the agent and patient) only, ‘Isâ 
Ibn ‘Umar composed a book on grammar, founding his rules on 
the accordance of the majority of examplts; that he had divided 
it into chapters, drawn it up in a regular form, and styled idioms 
the exceptions offered by the examples which were in minority. 
He used also to attack the Arabs of the desert (in their productions), 
and point out the faults into which the most famous of them, such 
as al-Nâbighah and others, had fallen. The anecdote which follovvs 
is related by al-Aşma‘î: ‘Isâ Ibn ‘Umar said to 'Amr Ibn al-‘Alâ : 
“1 speak more correctly than Ma‘add Ibn ‘Adnân ever did*.” 
On this Abû‘Amr said to him : ‘You are going too far; how 
wou!d you recite this verse: 

‘Formerly they concealed their faces with a veil, but to-day, 
wben they appear ( Badana) to the spectators— 

Would you say badâiıa or badına ? “ “I should say badına,” 
said ‘Isâ. “Then you are wrong,” replied the other; "the verb 


1 See no. 222 notc on Arabic prosody. 
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bada, with thc aorist yabdû, significs to commence a thing^ ; the 
right reading is badünâ” It was Abü ‘Amr's dcsign to İcad hitn 
into the mistake, for, in this case, the Arabs of the desert neither 
say badana nor badına but badûna. An example of hi» pompous 
language is thus given by al-Javvhari in his Şahâh : ‘Isâ Ibn ‘Umar 
fell oif his ass and the people gathered round bina, on which he 
said : ma lakum V takâkâtum ‘alayya takâkuwakum ‘ala dhiJinnatin ! 
infrangi'ü ‘annî; 'which means ; ma İakuml tajamma'tum'alayya 
tajammu'akum ‘ala majnün! inkaşhi/ü ‘anni {what is the matter 
with you ? you gather round me as you would round a madman ! 
be off and leave me)." “I find this story told diffcrently in a 
collection of anecdotes, where it is said that, bcing troubled with 
asthma, he fell dovvn in the Street one day, and the people 
gathered round him, saying : “He has the falling-sicknessand 
some began to recite passages of the Qur'ân {to conjuıe the evli 
spirit out of him), whilst othcrs prayed for protection against thc 
genii. When he rccovered from his swoon and saw the crowd 
about him, he pronounced the above words and one of the specta- 
tors said : “The spirit which possesses him is speaking Indian.’* 
It is relaled also that ‘Umar Ibn Hubayrah al-Fazârî, the governor 
of Persian and Arabian ‘Irâq, having infiioted on him the punish- 
ment of vvhipping, the only words he said were : vallahi / in kanat 
illa uthayyâban fi usayfâtin gabadaha ‘aşhşhârûka {by Allâh it was 
only some trifles of clothes in small baskets, and your titht collectors 
have laken them). Numerous anecdotes of a similar nature are 
told of him. He dicd A. H. 149 (A. C. 766-7). Some say that 
it was Yûsuf Ibn‘Umar, another governor of thc two‘Irâqs, who 
hao him punished. The reason of this was, that, on taking 
possession of his governmcnt as successor to Khâlid Ibn ‘Abd 
Allâh al-Qa8rî ( no. 202 ), he persecuted ali.his predecessor’s friends, 
and one of them having confided some properıy to ‘Isâ, he receivcd 
Information of the circumstance and dispatched a written order to 
his lieutenant at Başrah, dirccting him to put ‘Isâ Ibn ‘Umar in 
chains and send him to him. The lieutenant called in a black- 


1 It must be observed that badana, the reading approved of by ‘Isâ, ia 
derivatioıı from the verb badâ (to commence.) 
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smith and ordered him to rivet the fetters ; this opsration bcing 
perfornied, he said to the prisoner: “You have nothing to fear; 
the amir merely wants you to instruct his son.” “And what then 
is the meanİDg of the fetters ? ” said ‘Isâ ; which words passed into 
a proverb at Başrah, When brought before Yûsuf and questioned 
concerning the deposit, he denied it, on which the amir ordered 
him to be flogged ; and, on feeling the effects of the first strokes, 
he pronounced the words above mentioned. 


488 ABÖ MOSA ‘IsA AL-JUZULI. 

Abü Mûsâ ‘Isâ Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Yalalbakht Ibn ‘Iıâ Ibn 
Yûmârîli al-Juzülİ al-Yazdaktanî was a grammarian of the highest 
eminence, skilled in the subtilities of the Science, and well acquain- 
ted with its difficultics and exceptional points. He composcd 
on this subject a muqaddamah oı introduction which he entitled 
al-Qânün {the canan), and vvherein he conveyed Information of the 
most curious kind. Though eztremciy concise, it contains a great 
quantity of grammatical matter, and this particularity distinguishes 
it from ali previous works on the same subject. It has drawn the 
attention of many learned men, some of whom composed 
commentaries to explaİD it, and others made collections of 
examples to illustrate its rules; but ali their labours are not 
sufficient to render the book intelligible, and those grammarians 
who have not read it under the tuition of a person vvell qualified 
to point out and explain its peculiar difficultiest acknowledge 
their inability to seize the meaning of the writer; the fact being 
that it is all enigmas and obscure allusions. I even hcard a gram¬ 
marian of great note say : “I do not understand this introduction, 
but it does not therefore result that I have no knowledge of 
grammar." In a word, it is a most original production. I have 
been informed that he made dictations^ on grammar, but that they 

1 Literally : Who have not read it under a Muwaqqlf. The vcrb waqqafa, 
of which this is the active participle means to caitse a person to nolice and 
comprehnd. 

2 See no. 370. 
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were nevcr published. I saw also a work of his, containing an 
abridgment of the comnıcntary inlitled al-Fasr, which Ibn JinnI 
i no. 387) composed on al-Mutan*bbî’s poetns. It is stated that 
he had also some knowledge of logic Having made a journey to 
Egypt, he studicd under the tuition of Ibn Bari* { «o. İ25), whose 
authoriiy he cites in some passages of ths Mugaddamah; and a 
modern author says: “Al-Juzüli read the/«.'»o/under Ibn Bflri* 
and consulted him on various points connecied with the different 
scctions of {Sibavvayh's) Kitâb {no. 479 ) and obtaincd satisfactory 
answers. These questions having given rise to di.^cussions among 
the other pupils, some useful remafks were elicited which al-Juzüii 
wrote down in a scparate book. These maierials served to form 
the Mugaddamah an obscurc work, abounding in difhculties full of 
subtIe meaning, and indicating the principles of grammar by 
ingcnious allusions. This treatise, with iıs signification, be taught 
to his scholars.” He then adda: “I have bcen told that, when 
he was askcd if he had composed that work himsclf, he replied 
in the negative ; being prohibited by his strictly religious sentiments 
from claiming as his own the results of a discussion which were 
in fact the offspring of many minds. It was even said by his 
master Ibn Bâri' that, although the work went under his name 
because he had drawn it up, he could not possibly daim it as his 
own.” Al-Juzali then returned to Magjırib after performing the 
pilgrimage, and took up his residence at Bijâyah {Bougia), 
where he remained for some time, giving Icssons to numerous 
pupils, with some of whom I was afterwards acquainted and he 
died at Morocco { Marrâkuşh), A. H. 610 (A. C. 1213-4). Such 
is the date given me by various persons, but I since met with an 
account of his life, by Abo ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbâr al-Qu(Jâ‘i,> 


1 The hSfiz Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Bakr 
al-Qud&‘l, «urnamed Ibn al-Abbâr, the author of the Takmilah, or compleıion 
of Ibn Başikmvâl’t ŞUat, was a native of Valentia in Spain, and secretary 
to different princes of the Hafşide dynasty. He wasput to death by ord ir 
of al-Mustanşir, the sovereign of Tünii, in the month of Muharrem, A. H. 
658 (Dec.-Jan. A. C. 1159-60). Ibn Khaldûn given an account o.' thi» even: 
in his History of the Berbers, a work which the writer it now publishing for 
the Ftcnch governmecv. 
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wherein it is stated tliat his dcath occurred in A. H. 606 or 607. 
yalalbukht and YümârlU are Berber names. Juzüli means belong- 
ing to Juzülah or Kuzûlah,^ a tribe of the Berbers. Yazdaktani 
means belonging to Yazdaktan a branch of the tribe of JluzOlah. 
I have since found the following passage among my rough notes: 
al-Juzüll filled the place of khaflb, or preacher, at the principal 
mosque of Morocco. The tribe of JuzGİah is nomadic, and 
inhabits the plains of Sus, in the farthest extremity of Maghrib. 
As a teacher of the Qur'ân-readings, grammar, and philology he 
held the higbest rank, and he gave public lessons in the great 
mosque. He wrote a large volüme as a commentary on his 
Afuqaddamah, containing much curious and instructive matter. 
One of his scholars relates that he vvent to him vvith the intention 
of reading över Abû ‘Amr’s {no. 480 ) edition, or reading, of the 
Qurâ'n under his tuition, and that a person present asked him if 
he wanted to take lessons in grammar from the master ? He replied 
that he did not, and another asked him the same question and 
obtained a similar answer; then the şhaykh said to him: "Ansvver 
them thus: " and recited these verses ; 

“I did not come to you for grammar, and have no wish to 
learn it. Leave Zayd to mind his business, and let him go svherever 
he likes. What have I to do witla a man who is always beaıing 
his neighbours."^ 

He died at HaskOrah^ a canton in the kıngdom of Morocco. 


489 AL-FA’İZ AL-‘UBAYdI. 

Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘IsS, surnamed al-Fâ’iz, was the son of of al- 
Zâfir Ibn al-Hfih:; İbn Muhammad Ibn aI-Mustan$ir Ibn al-HSkim 

1 The true pronuociatioo of this name is Guzülah, with a hard G. 

2 This is an allusion to the well-known grammatical example ; daraba Zaidun 
’Amran {yerberavlt Zetdus Amrum ) 

3 Rcad İD the printed text. Ali the secondary MSS, wh{ch I have 

coDsulted write this name wroDg. 

• Egyptian edition gives which İs different from autograph 

reıidiııg. 
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Ibn al-‘AzIz Ibn al-Mu‘İ 2 z İbn al-ManşQr Ibn al-Qâ’inı Ibn al- 
Mahdi. Wc have already spokcn of his father and other membcrs 
of thc family, and related how his father was murdered by Naşr 
Ibn ‘Abbâs ( no. 96 ), the same person who took away thc 
life of al-‘Âdil Ibn al-Sallâr ( no. 460), and, in our notice on the 
latter, we have indicated Naşr’s origin. On the morning which 
succeeded to the night of al-Zâfir’s death, ‘Abbâs went to the 
Castle to pay his respects as usual, without appearing to have any 
knowledge of what had occurred and asked to see the prince. The 
people of the Castle were not yet aware of his death, for hc had 
göne oııt secretly, as has been mentioned in the article to which 
we have just referred. As none of ihem kncw that he had left 
the Castle, the eunuchs went in to ask his permission for ‘Abbâs 
to enter, but they found him not. They then proceeded to the 
hail of the haram, but werc informed that he had not pasied the 
night there. In short, they sought for him in every part of the 
Castle where he might be expected to be found, but they could 
discover no sign of him, and they acquired the convietion that be 
had disappeared. ‘Abbâs then ordered thc two brothers of 
al-Zâfir, Jibrll and Yûsuf, the father of aI-‘A<Jid (no. 96-329), 
to be brought forth and addressed them thus: “You two 
have murdered our imâm, and it is from you alone that we can 
learn where he is.” They replied with great earnestness and 
perfect truth that they were innocent, but ‘Abbâs, put them to 
death on the spot. with the hope of thus diverting every suspicion 
from himself and his son. He then sent for al-Fâ’iz, thc son of 
al-Zâfir, a child of about five years old—somc say, only two—and 
having seated him on his shoulder, he took his station in the 
palacc-yard and gave orders that the amirs should be introduced. 
When they had entercd, he said to them : ‘‘Here is the son of 
your master ; his uneles have murdered his father, and I put them 
to death, as you may perceive. What is essential now is, that the 
authority of this infant should be fully recognised.” To this they 
replied : ‘‘We hear and we obey ! ” and they uttered one single 
shout, so loud that the child was stunned by it and urined on 
‘Abbâs’s shoulder. They then gave him the surname of al-Fâ’iz 
( the successful ) and sent him back to his mother; but that shout 
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J had troubled his reason, and ever after, he suffercd from constant 

I attacks of falling-sickness and trcmbüng fits. ‘Abbâs now pro- 

cecded to his own palacc and, taking thc direction of (he State into 
his own hands, he ruled with uncontroilcd authori'y. The secıet 
of al-Zâfir’s murder was discovered, hovrever, by the pcople of thc 
Castle, and they secretly plotied the deatlı of ‘Abbâs and his son 
Naşr. They wrote also to al-Şâiih Ibn Ruzzik the Armcnia» («o. 283) 
who was then goverııor of Munyah Ibn Khasib in Upper Egypt, 
asking his assistance for chemselves and their master, and encou- 
raging him to revolt against ‘Abbis. They cut off their hair {as a 
sign of maurning) and sent it to him in the letter, which was 
coloarcd in black {for the same reason). On reading thc contants. 
al-Şâlih communicatcd them to the soldicrs who werc about him, 
and contulted with them on the subject. Having obtained their 
promisc to support him, he drew över to his causc a troop of 
nomadic Arabs, and they ali marched in a body towards Cairo, 
dressed in black ( mourning ). Cn their approach, the amlrs, 
soldicrs, and Nogro troops went forth from the city to join him, 
and ‘Abbâs, finding himself totally abandontd, left Cairo without 
a moment’a delay, and fied with a portion of his richcı. He was 
accompanied in his Hight by his son Nafr, the assassin of al-Zahr, 
and by Usâmah Ibn Munqid]l {rıo. 81) who, it it said, had given 
them the counsel of murdering their sovereign. Of this we have 
already spoken in the life of Ibn al-Sallâr, but it is God only Who 
knoweth things hidden I They set out with a amali band of 
followcrs, and took the road which leads to Syria through Aylah.ı 
It was on thc 14th of the first Rabi‘, A. H. 549 (May, A.C. 1154),* 
and they left Cairo, and Ibn Ruzzik entered the city vvithout 
meeting any resistance. His hrtt act was to dismouııt at thc 
palace where ‘Abbâs made his residcncc. and which then bore the 
d esignation of th e dâr ot palace of al-Mâmûn al-Balâ’ihî,î but 

1 ‘Aylah, or ‘Aqabât ‘Aylah, is (he fortrcss situaıed at the exremity of ıhe 
eastern biturcation of the Red Sea. 

2 Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibo Mukhtâr Ibn Bâbak Batâ’ihI, suroamed 
al-Mâmün, was elected vvazîr by thc amlrs of Egypt on the death of nt-Afdal 
^âhan^üh. He was arrested and put tc death by thc Fâtimite khalif 
al-‘Amir, A. H. 519 (A.C. 1125-6;. II was for al-Batâ'ihl Ihat Abû Bakr 
al Turtûşhi composed hi» Sirâj al-\fıılûk. (Najılm. Husn al-Muhâdarah). 

* 29 May,—£</. 
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whicb now serves as a ^anifite college and bears the name of al- 
Madrasah al-Suyafîyah-, Having then sent for the littie eunuch 
wbo had been with al-Zâfir when he was murdcred, he told him 
to show wh£re the body was interrcd. The eunuch pointed out 
the spot and, on tearing up the pavement which had been placed 
över it, they brought forth the corpse of a!-Zâfir and those of the 
persons who had accompanied him and had been slain at the 
samc time. The bodies wcre carried out, and people cut off their 
hair (in sign of mo.ırning ), whilst Cairo wa8 filled vvith grief and 
lamentation. Al-Şâlih Ibn Ruzzik, accompanied by ali the 
persons in the city, walked on foot before the bier to the funeral 
chapel appropriated to the family, and which was a conspicuous 
object within the precincts of the Casile. He then took charge 
of the child al-Fâ’iz and administered the State in his name. The 
sister of al-Zâhr wrote to the Franks at ‘Asqalân,2 offering a large 
lum of money in case they arrested ‘Abbâs. Thi> induced them 
to sally forth to meet him, and in the combat which ensued, he 
loit his life, vvith his treasures, and his son was taken prisoner. 
Some of their companions cscaped to Syria and, amongst the 
number, Ibn Munqidh. The Franks then placed Naşr, the son of 
‘Abbâs, in an iron cagc and sent him under escort to Cairo, 
vvhere the promised revvard was immediately paid into the hands 
of their envoy. Naşr being then delivered up, was deprived of 
his nose and ears, paraded through the city, and finally attached 
to a eross at the Zavvilah Gate. The body was taken down and 
burnt on the day of ‘Aşhurah (lOtl of Muharram) A. H. 551 
(March, A. C. 1156),* This, though rather a long relation, is only 
a summary of what passed. Naşr, the son of ‘Abbâı, was taken 
into the Castle of Cairo on the 27th of the first Rab5‘, A. H. 550,t 
and he vvag brought out on Monday, the 26th of the latter Rabi*} 
of the same year. İn the interval, his right hand had been cut 

1 See DO. 96 note on Suyûfiyah college. 

2 The relation which rollowı agrees in many points vvith tbat of William 
of Tyre (t. xviii, c. 9). 

• 5 March.— Ed. 

t 30 May A C. 1155,—£(/. 

t 27 June A C. 1155,—£(f. 
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off and his body torn with pincers. Some say, however, Ihat he 
was brought out to be cxposed on Friday, thc cighth of the month. 
As for al-Fâ’iz, he did not rcign long ; his birlb took place on 
Friday the 2Ist of Muljarraın, A. H. 544 (June, A. C. 1149) ; * he 
was raised to the throne on the death of his father (in Muharram 
A. H. 549), and he died on the eve of Friday, the 17th of Rajab, 
A. H. 555 (July, A. C. Il60).1 He had for succ>ssor al-‘Âdid, 
of whom we have alrcady spoken (no. 329) and who was the 
last prince of the dynasty. 


490 AL-MALIK AL-MU‘AZ?AM IBN AL-'ADIL. 

Al-Malik aI-Mu‘az:^anı (the mighty prince) Sharaf al-Dfn 
(the nobleness of religion) ‘îsS, the son of al-Malik al-‘AdiI (the 
just prince) Sayf al-Din (the sword of religion) Abu Bakr, the 
son of Ayyab, was a sovereign of Damascus, highly respected 
for his lofty spirit, resolution, courage, and abilities, and in v/hom 
every man of talent found a patron and a friend. He was the 
first of the Ayyûbite family wrho professed the principles of the 
^anîfite sect ; to this doctorine he displayed a devoted attachment, 
and, in its study, he made no inconsiderable progress: the ezample 
which he thus set was follovved by his children. Having set out 
from al-Karak to perform the pilgrimage to Makkah, on the llth 
of Dhu ’1-Qa'dah, A. H. 611 (A. C. 1215),J he took for his convey- 
ance the ordinary camels used by travellers, and foIlowed the road 
to al-‘Ulâi and Tabük, with a band of chosen friends. This was 
the year in which he took Sarkhad from İbn Qarâjâ and conferred 
it on his mamlük ‘Izz al-Din Aybak (afterwardi) known by the 
title of Lord Şariçhad. Aybak held this place tili A. H. 644 (A. C. 
1246-7), wlıen al-Malik al-Şâlih Najm al-Dîn Ayyûb, the son of 

1 ‘Al-*Ula, a village in tbe canton of Wâdl'1-Qurâ, is ncarer to Madloab 
tban Diyâr Thamûd (the country of^amûd)." Marâftd) 

• 30 May.— Ed. 
t 22 July,— 

J 14 Marcb.—fd. 
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al-Malik al-KâmiI, wrested it fıom him and sent him to Cairo, 
where he was imprisoned in the palace of Şuwâb aUTavvftşhl (the 
eunuch). Al-Malik al-Mu'azzam wa8 a friend to literatüre, and 
a number of eminent poets celcbrated his merit in their poems ; 
the belles letters were cultivated by him as an amateur, and 1 have 
heard some pieces of verse which were stated to be his. but, as I 
neglected wriling them down, I have forgotten them. It is said 
that he promised a gift of one hundred pieces of gold and a robe 
of honour to every person who got by heart al-Zamakhşharl’s 
treatise {on grammar) the Mufaşşal, and this induced numbers to 
commit it to memory. I even met individuals at Damascus who 
were said to have learned it from this motive. It is related also 
that at the period of his death, there were some who had finished 
the book, and others who had got to the middle according to the 
time at which they had begun it. I never heard of any other 
person’s having done so honourable an act. His principality was 
very large, extending from Emessa to al-‘Arîşh {on the Egyptian 
frontier), and inciuding ali the {Syrian) coast then possessed by 
the Muslims, the Ohawr {or valley of the Jordon), Paleitine, 
Jerusalem, al-Karak, al-Şhawbak, Şarkhad, and other places. His 
birth took place, A. H. 578 (A. C. 1182-) but Ibn al-JavzP 
says in his Historical work, the Mir’ât al-Zamân : “Al-Malik al- 
Mu'az^am was born, A. H. 576, at Cairo, and his {haJf-) brother 
al-Aşlıraf Masa came into the world on the night before ; ha died 
on the eve of the first day of Dh u ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 624 (November, 
A. C. 1227).”* Another author States, however, that his death 
happenrd at Damascus, on the eighth hour of Friday, the 30th 
of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah, A. H. 624. His body was interred in the castle 
of that city, but, on the eve of Tuesday, the first of Muharram 
A. H. 627 (November, A. C. 1229),* it vvas removed to the College 
at Mount Şâlihiyah,^ which contains the tombs of some of his 
brothers and other members of the family. This college was 
founded by himself and therefore bore the designation of the 
Mu'afzamiyah. He used frequently to recite this passage: 


1 See no. 183, note on gh^rnı al-D/n. 

2 See no. a31 note. 

* 12 November,— Ed. 
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“The mole on the rosy cheek of that slender waisted nymph 
adorns her with an excess of beauty.ı She darkened her eyes with 
aotimony though already dark of themselves, and I exclaimed; 
*She gives us to drink of the sword, and has poisoned the 
draught.’ *' 

This idea is limilar to that which Ibn I^amdis al-ŞaqalIi 
( no. 371 ) has expressed in the followiog line : 

“To İDcreass the darkness of her eyes, she applied antimony 
around them ; poisoning the dart of which the point was already 
mortal." 

May God have mercy upon this prince; he vvas so noble and 
so intelligent! Some anecdotes were rslated to me of what passed 
between him and Ibn 'IJnayn,^ wherein the penetration of the 
prince and the pertinency of his replies appeared to great 
advantage : one of them was, that Ibn ‘Unayn, being unwell, wrote 
to him these lines : 

“Look on me with the eye of a master ever beneficent; hastan 
to relievc me or I perish. Me and what I wa.;t, you require not ; 
but gain my gratitude and a just eulogium." 

Al-Mu'az^am immediately took a pürse of three hundred 
pieccs of gold and went in to visit him, and saying : “Here is the 
gift (şilat) and I am the visiter (‘â’id)."3 Hacı this expression 
occurred to an able profesional grammarian, to one who had 


1 Ib this liae there is a play upon the wordı and , the fiirst of whicb 
signifies a mola and a malernal unda, and the second to cover ovar, and a 
palernal unda. 

2 The life of Ibn ‘Unayn is given in this work. 

3 These words contain a very good quibble on two technical terms of 
grammar. Xo rendir it intelligible, let us take the Latin pbrase homo quam 
vidi, and put it into Arabic. It wouId then become al-tajul altadhl raituhu, 
literally, homo que vldl-m, where the m repreıents the m of ^«em. This cons- 
truction is necassary in the Semitic languages because the relative pronoun is 
lodeclioable. In such cases the relative is called the filak, and the pronoun 
employed to mark Its cıse is the 'O'Id. It may be seen from this that the 
‘a'ld must be accompanied by a fllah. Al-Mu‘azzam avails himself of the 
double meaniag of these terms to teli Ibn 'Unayn that visits andsifis go 
together. 
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passed his life in'gramTiıtical studies, it would have appeared sur- 
priiingly remarkablc, cotnit\g evsn from hiru ; how much more so 
ıhcn, when uttered by tlıis prince! Numerous other aneedotes 
are told of him, too long to relate, but this may give an idea of 
the rest. He was succeeded by his son al-Maük al-Nftşir (fAe 
assisting prince) Salâh al-Dîıı (excellence of religion) Dâwûd. 
This prince died on thc 27th of the first Jumâda, A. H. 656 (May, 
A. C. 1258),* at a village called al-Buwaydâ, situated close to the 
gate of Damascus, and he was interred near his futher. His birth 
took place at Damascus, on Saturday, the 17th of the first Jumâda, 
A. H. 603 (December, A. C. 1206).t ‘Izz a!-Dîn Aybak, thc lord 
of Sarkhad. died in his prison at Cairo towards the beginning 
of the first Jumâda, A. H. 646 (August, A. C. 1248). He was 
interred outside the gate called Bâb al-Naşr, in the college of 
Shams al-DawIat, and I attended his funcral service. His body 
was after^ards removed to a mausoleum in the college which 
he had ereeted on (the hiU called) al-Şharaf al-A'lâ (jhe loftiest 
pinnacls), outside Damascus, and which looks down on the Great 
Green Hippodrome. 


491 ‘ISA AL-HAKKART THE JURISCONSULT. 

The fagih (jurisconsult) Abü Muljammad ‘Isâ İbn Muhammad 
al-Hakkâri, surnamed Diyâ aNDio (Ught of the faith), was one of 
the most influential amirs under Salâh al-Dm, highly respected 
for his rank and honoured {ıı7r/ı the sovereign's) confidence for the 
justness of his vjews and the soundness of his advice. His 
gencalogy, as follows here, was dictated to me by his nephevv’s 
son : ‘Isâ İbn Muhammad ibn ‘Isâ ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn Yûsuf Itn al-Qâsim İbn Isâ ibn Muhammad ibn al-Qâsim ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan İbn Zayd ibn al-^asan ibn ‘Ali ibn 

• 1 June,— Ed. 

t 2C December, but the day according to Mahler’s calculatioa waa Wed' 
oesday. la the autograph it is not very legible but appears to be 27 Jumâdi 
al-'Ülâ (30 December) when the day atso tallies.— Ed. 
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Abi Tâlib. He began his career by studying jurisprudence at the 
Zajjâjiyah College in Aleppo ; ■ he then became imâm to Asad 
al-Dîn ŞiıirkOh, the uncle of Şalâb al-Din, and used lo say the 
five prescribed prayers with him every doy. When the amir Asad 
al-Din proceeded to Egypt and obtained the Wazirship of that 
country (no. 272), ‘Isâ accompanied him, and, on his death, 
he coDcerted a plan with the eunuch Bahâ al-Dîn Qarâqnşh2 for 
raising Salâh al-Din to the vacant post. The consummate address 
with which they conducted this intrigue was completely successful, 
but it wouId be too long to relate the particulars. Salâh al-Dîn, 
being thus invested witb authority, felt grateful to 'Isfl for the 
service he had rendered, and, from that time, he placed the utmost 
reliance on him as a counsellor, and never rejected his advice. 
*Isâ continued to treat him with great familiarity, and spoke to 
him in terms so unceremonious that no other would have dared 
to use them. He was the means of doing much good, and 
nurobers profited by the influence he derived from his rank ; his 
favour continued with interrupiion tili the last, and be died at the 
Camp {at-Mukhayyam) near al-Kharrabah. on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 9th of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A. H. 585 (Dccember, A. C. 
1189.* His body was borne to Jerusalem and interred outside 
the City. He used to wear the rnilitary dress with the turban 
ofa jurisconsult, thus combining the two costumes; and I saw 
his brother, the amir Majd al-Dîn Aba ^afş ‘Umar, attircd in a 
similar manner. Al-Kharrûbah is the name of a place near Aero 
(‘Akkâ). Majd al-Din ‘Umar was born in Rajab, A. H. 560 
(May-June, A. C. 1165), and he died at Cairo on the 23rd of Dhu- 
’I-Hijjah, A. H. 636 (July, A. C. 1239),t He was interred at the 
foot of Mount Muqattam, and I attended his funeral service. 


492 FAKHR AL-DIN ‘ISA İBN MANVDUD LORD OF TIKRIt 

Aba ’l-.Manşür ‘Isâ Ibn Mawdad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Şhu'ayb, surnamed Fakhr al-Dîn (glory of religion), and lord 

1 See no. 99. 

2 His life is given by our autbor. 

• 19 December,— Ed. 


t 27 July,—£-4. 
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of the City of Tikrft, bîlonged to one of the Turcoman tribcs settied 
in Syria. Hs possesîed considerable talents, and left a divân of 
good poetry, spirited epistles, and tender .couplets. As a specimen 
of his vcrses we may quote the folIowing, 

‘The ringdove on the acacia branch, cooing plaintively in the 
darkness—driven from home by the hands of absence, and far 
removed from its family—now settied at the Zawrâ of Trâq 
(Baehdâd) vvhilst its callow brood remain fatigued at ‘Usfân*— 
siglıting for them when the sun sheds abroad his rays—lamenling 
and complainlng during ıhe hour of night—shaken in its affIicted 
hcart by that recoilecıion, and revealing the passion it concealcd— 
the sufferings of that dove are less intense than mine, when the 
lightning-flash {announcing the blessings of rain) or the {perfumed) 
breath of the zephyr recall {your couniry, myfriendslor)youT- 
selves to my remembrance.” 

A passage of a similar cast is the following, taken from one 
of his epislies : “{Imagine) a straggling Qock of gazelles in the wide 
expanse of a desert^ where the foot of man never trod, into which 
no fire-created detr.on ever eııtered,^ and which the breath of noon 
gifted wiıh the parching sighs of burning heat;—a flock sinking 
undcı fatigue and overcome by the prozimity of destruction; 
after three nights of emolous speed they reach the pool they 
sought, emaciated by hardship and almost wiıhin the grasp of 
dealh ; they find the water clear, its surface rippling beneaıh the 
unsteady tread of the zephyr, and agitated by streamlets** gushing 


1 “ 'Usfan il situated between al-Juhfah and Makkah; or, it is said, 
betvveea Makkah and Madlnah, at two days’ journey from the former place ; 
sonıe say that it is a large village, thirty-six miles from Makkah oa the 
frODtier of Tihimah (MarSşid). 

7. In the original Arabic this passage commences with a negacive, and the 
scene is suspended tili the reader comes to the second of the verses with which 
the phraıe conciudes. The effect is eacellent in Arabic, but could not possibly 
be reproduced in English. It tvaa therefore necessary in the translation to 
make a slight alteration in the form of the passages. 

3 See OurSn, sûra! 55, verse 14. and read ÛU- in the printed text. 

4 Literaliy: manes ; waterfalls being compared to the manes of white 
borses 
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from a heavenly source; but they perceive no path vvhereby to 
r:ach that spot and take repeated draughts ; 

‘They eye it askancc.l impelled by the pains of thirst to make 
a desperate (spring). ( Well, my friends !) thirst such as theirs 
is not more ardent thau mine for your presence, since that time 
whcrein my heart was accustomed to your saluations.’ 

My wish and prayer are therefore addressed to Him Who 
prescribed duties to man,—Him the Lord of whatever moves and 
wbatever remains fîxed, that He to realise my hopes and replace 
our separation by mutual proximity I It is He Who hearkeneth 
to the cali ( of the affücted)." 

The following is one of his dubayts^ or couplets : 

“Thou art mistress to grant or to refuse thy love; O fhou 
whose vvaving ringlets^ revive my hopes. They say thou art a 
gazelle; Ianswer: Mistake not! where could the inhabitant of 
the desert procure ear-rings 7 ” 

İbn Mawdad left mahy very clgant pieces in prose and verse. 
He was born in the city of Hamât, and was murdered by his 
brothers in the Castle of Tikrît, A. H. 584 (A. C. 1188*9); the 
following year in the month of Şhawwâl, one of them, named 
al-Yâs, delivered up this place to the khalif al-Nâjir. It will be 
perceived, in perusing the life of Mu^aifar al-Din Kükubürl, lord 
of Arbela, that Tikrît was one of the possessions of his father 
Zayn al-Dîn. The latter had a page called Tabar (a word written 
by some with the ordinary t and by others vvith the accented 
one (!•), on whom he conferred the government of al-‘Imâdiyah, 
another of his possessions, and afterwards sent him to Tikrit. 
Zayn al-Dın, having attained an advanced age and formed the 
resolution of removing to Arbela (see the life of his son MuzafTar 
al-DIn), ceded ali the cities under his authority to Qutb al-Dîn 
Mawdad, the sovereign of Mosul; but Tabar refused to deliver 
up Tikrît, and sent to Mavvdüd informing him of his intention to 

1 R»ad in the printed text • 

2 The autograph has . 

3 Literally ; O thou whose gracerully-rormed ‘tdhâr is my desire. See vol. 
I. Introduction. 
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hold it, and, as it was absolutely necessary Tor him {Ma\vdûd) 
to havc a lieutenant in that place, that he was thc man. Mawdnd, 
not daring to resist his pretensions lest he should deliver Tikrit 
to the khalif, passcd över his conduct in silence and confîrmed 
him in his post On Tabar’s reFusal tu let Tikrit out of his 
possession, Zayn al-Din was frequently heard to exclaim ; “May 
God bring tbee to shame, O Tabar ! as thou hast brought me 
to shame before Qutb al-Din.” Tabar held the fortress till his 
death, and Icft an only daughter. who became thewireofhis 
brother's son, 'Isâ Ibn MawdCld, the subject of this notice. ‘isi 
obtained possession of Tikrit througb this marriage, and he after- 
wards took a second wife, Matariyab,* by vvhom he had two sons, 
Shams al-Din, and Falçhr al-Din. Mafariyah subsequently sought, 
by a { matrimonial} alliance. to secure the succession to her own 
ofTspring, and having married her son Shams al-Din to a daughter 
of ^asan Ibn Qifjâqi the amir of the Turcomans, she requested 
of him a troop of fifty horsemen, to remain with tbem in Tikrit 
and guard that fortress. When news of this arrangement came 
to the knowIedge of‘Isâ Ibn Mavvdüd’s brothers, who were twelve 
in number, they attacked him and strangled him. Tikrit then fell 
into their powcre, but dissensions having arisen among them, the 
leading brother sold it to the imâm ( k]ıalif) al-Nâşir li-Din Allâh. 
Tikrit is a large town with a strong caslle ; it is situated on the 
Tigris, at about thirty parasangs above Baghdâd, and on the same 
side of the river as Mosul. Tikrit was so called after Tikrit the 
daughter of Wâ’il and sister to Bakr Ibn Wa’il. The castle itself 
was built by Sâpûr Ibn Ardashîr Ibn Bâbak, the second prince 
of that Persian dynasty {the Sasanides). 


493 AL-ŞÂJIR7 AL-IRBILl. 

Abü Yahyâ, surnamed also Abu ’I-Fadi, ‘Isâ Ibn Sinjar Ibn 
Bahrâm Ibn Jibril Ibn Khumârtikîn Ibn Tâşhtikin al-Irbili (native 

1 Rcad in thc Arabic text. 

• The name is not legible in tae autograph. The Cairo edition gives 
Mutribah. (a sinting girl) which may be a common noun, since in Bgyptian 
edition subsiquently al- (dehnite arlicle) it also prcüıted,—£</. 
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of Albela), generally koovvn by the name of al-yâjirî and surnamed 
Husâm al-Din {swoı cl of ths faith) was a soldicr of the regular 
troops [jundi), as his fathcr before him. He Icft a dimin of poelry, 
principally in ihc sentimental style, and olîering beautiful thoughis. 
This collection consists of poems, couplets (dubayı), and rnawâ- 
liyâs^; three species of composition wherein he displayed great 
talent; this is a circuınstance wbich is scldom observed, as the 
person who excels in one of thcm generally fails in the oihers. 
He wrote also some pijcss of the kind callcd kâna wa kânu,^ and 
these he occasionally turned with great elegance. He was an 
acquaintance of mine and recited to me a great deal of his poetry; 
I shall give here the folIowing passage of his, containing a very 
good thought: 

“That youth swore by every oath that, as long as time should 
endure, he would keep me company. He shunned me aftervvards, 
and the ‘idhâr (dark hair) shaded his cheeks : ‘Behold ? ’ said I, 
‘how blackness covers the face of the liar ! ’ ” 

He recited to me also the following lines : 

“You have there a mole seated on a throne of anemony (a 
rosy cheek), which has sent thy ringlets as messengers to ordcr 
mankind to love theeî.” 

A piece of his composition which he recited to me, descriptive 
of a mole, contained this verse : 

“That chcek had not borne a mole, \vere it not designed to 
resemble the anemony flovver.'* 

On the same subject: 

“Behold that maid witlı the slender waist; her hair and her 
forehead shed darkness and light upon mankind. Blame not the 
mole upon her cheek ; ali anemonies have a black spot." 


1 Sec vot. I, Introducıion. 

2 See Freyiag's Darstellung der Arabischen Verskunst, p. 461. 

3 In this verse, the WQrd here rendered by messengers. bears also the 
meaning ofprppenrf'd/ı (coma). It is a mere quibble, but pleasine enoııgh in 
Arabic. 

4 The petals of the anemony are rcd and parts of fructification black. 
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Similar to th>s are the following lines by Ibn Wakr al-TinnIsi 
{no. 163) : 

■ ‘The anemony, on seeing the beatıties of her face, wished to 
imitate them ali; it thus borrowed its redness from her cheek and 
its blackness from her mole.” 

Al-Hâjiri recited to me the greater part of his couplets, and 
amongst others, the following, which he told me was one of the 
last things he composed, and tbat he was better satished with it 
than with any other piece of the kind which he had ever produced : 

“A copious shower shed new life över the grounds (of the 
tribe of my beloved) ; O, how joyful was that yeaı (Regions of) 
‘Alwah ! I shall never think of the days I passed in thy (happy 
valley) without complaining of the cruelty of later days.” 

I had a brother named Diyâ al-Din (light of religion) ‘Isâ, and 
a cIo 3 e friendship subisted between him and al-Hâjirl. In the year 
619 (A.C. 1222-3), whilst he was at Arbela, the latter wrote him 
the following lines from Mosul : 

“O thou whose presence is my sole desire ! God well 
knows that our separation has left nought but a lingering spark of 
life ! Send then a letter and console therein the friends who may 
lament me, for I shall probably die before it arrives.” 

His collected poetical vvorks are so well known and so general- 
ly read that it is an unnecessary task to lengtben this article by 
inserting more passages than we have already given. When I left 
Arbela towards the end of the month of Ramac^ân, A. H. 626 
(August, A.C. 1229), he was detained a p-isoner in the citadel 
there, for reasons too long to relate ; he had been confined, iîrst 
in the fortress of Khuftidakân. and then removed to Arbela. He 
composed some poems on his imprisonment, one of them com- 
mencing thus : 

“Chains and a narrow prison causes my suflferings; and often 
is the hair turned gray by anxious thoughts. 

This poem contains the following passage : 

“O lightning-flash ! if you appreach the mansions of Arbela, 
and when your brightness is dimmed by the lustre of that proxi- 
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mity, offcr there the salutation of an outcast whose sighs stili roIlow 
closcly in thc train of love. Say to it for loe ; 'O belovcd city ! 
tfaou for whose welfare I would die ! tby imprisoned son is the 
most ardent of thy lovers ! By Allah ! nevcr did the evening 
zephyr âeet towards the land of Najd, but I was always drowned 
in tears. How shall we meet, since frowning wallsand bolted 
doors prevent us 7” 

The folloNVİng lines also were composed by him when in 
prison : 

“O my friends ! what voice pronounces our separation ! 
wbat misfortune has befallen us to tear us asunder ? O, may time 
never more afflict us with the grief of parting !—that grief which 
already rent my inmost heart ! Absent from you, I was ili at ease 
in the wide world ; how now must I be, shut up in a narrow 
prison?” 

I have been informed that, subsequently to this, he obtained 
his liberty and, baving entered into the service of abMalik al- 
Mu‘aç?am Mu?affar aI*Din, the sovereign of Arbela, he rose 
highly in his favour and adopted the dress of the Süfls. On the 
death of his patron ( A. H. 630 ) left Arbela, but afterwards 
returned when it was in the possession of Şhams al-Dİn Abu T- 
Fadâ’il Batikin, lieutenant of the Commander of the faithful 
[al-Mustanşir bi-AIiah.*] During a long period he made it his 
constant residence, but, one day in the forenoon, as he went out, 
he was poignarded by an assassin wbo, for some time previously, 
had been in pursuit of him. 'VVhen in the agonies of death, with 
his boweIs protruding from the wound, he penned the following 
lines to Bâtikm : 

“To thee, ruler of the land, I address my complaints ; behold 
me in a State of terror which leaves not a member of body in 
repose I If a miserable vvretch (lagîfa ) plunder me of my camels, in 
whose heart but thine can I hope to find a Mâzin^ ? How strange 

1 This is an allusion to a well known lioe of an ancient poet, given in the 
Hamûsah p. 4, and of wbich the meauing is ; Had I been reiated to al-MSzin, 
the soDs of aI-Laq!ta, of the tribe of Dhuhl İbn ghaybâo, had not catried 
ofî my camels.” 

• The name is omitted by de Slone.— Ed. 
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that a man cannot walk without drcad, although pıotected by the 
sanctuary of the Khalifate !” 

He expired the sanıe, day, Tlıurfday. Ihe 2nd of Şhawwâl, 
A. H. 632 (June, A. C. 1235)*, and vvas intcrred in the cemetery at 
the Hippodrorae Gate {Bâb al-Maydân). He was then aged about 
fifty years.—öâtıA:/n vvas an Armenion by birth, and had been a 
mamlûk to ıhe khalif al-Nâşir’s mother. Wlıen the Tartars took 
Arbela in their 6rst invasion, towards tlıe end of Ihe year 634 
(A. C. 1237), he returned to Baehdâd. he died there on Wednes- 
day, the 23rd of Şhawwâl, A. H. 640 ( April, A. C. 1243)t. His 
body was interred in the Şhünizi cemetery.— Hâjirl means native 
of tfâjir ; this was a viilagc in Hijâz, but is now in ruins.—Al- 
Hâjiri himself did not really belong to this placc, but, as he made 
frequent mention of it in his poems, he obtained that particular 
surname ; Arbela vvas howcver the native place of his famiiy, the 
city in w!.ich he himself was born and had passed his youth. Not- 
vvithstanding this, the appellation of al-Hâjiri prevaiied, and 
became at lengtlı for him as a proper name. In allusion to this, 
ne composed the following couplet : 

“Had I been spared the pains of separation whilst I loved 
thee, my tears each night had not resembled a gushing spring. 
Were it not for thee, my mouth had never pronounced 
the name of Najd^ ; how far, how very far am I from 
Hâjir !” 

He agaİD makes a similar declaration in a passage of a 
charming pocm, which begins thus : ‘'O the pretly dark eyes 
of that gazelle, the brunette” and of which the last verse is : 
“O thou littie maid of Arbela, the unfortunate Hâjiri is captivated 
by thy love." Ibn al-Mustawfî mentions, in his History of Arbela, 
that Qurayyah Jibrîi, a place in that city, takes ils name from the 
Jibiil above mentioned .—Khuftidakün is a well-known fortress in 


1 Najd, as bas been atready observed, was the arcadia of the Arabian 
poeıs. 

• 21 Juoe.—£</. 
t 15 April.—£■</. 
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the town of Arbela , it is cailed the Khuftidakân of Sârim al-DIn 

io dıstinguish it fıom ths Khufılda/cân of Abu ‘Ain. 


494 TUVVAYS THE SINGER. 

Abu ’l-Faraj al-I?pahânî says, in his Kitâb al-Aghânl, that 
the rcal name of Tuvvays was ’îsâ Ibn'Abd Allah, and that he bore 
the surname of Aba ‘Abd al-Mun‘im tili the Mukhannathi changed 
it into 'Abd al-Na‘im (the slave of pleasure). He was a Mawlâ 
to the Makhzûm family, and bore the surname of Tuvvays. Ibn 
Qutaybah says, in his Kimb al-Ma‘ârlf, in the article where he 
speaks of ‘Âmir Ibn ‘Abd Allâh, the companion of Muhammad. 
“One of those who were mawlds to the Kurayz family was Juvvays, 
mavviâ of ‘Arwâ, the daughter of Kurayz, her who was mother 
to ‘Uîhman Ibn ‘AfTân. His name was al-Mâlik and his surname 
Aba ‘Abd al-Na‘îm.” Al-Jawharl says, in his Şahâh : “His real 
name was TâwQs (peacock) ; but, when he became a Mukhannath, 
they changed it into Tuways (littie peacock), and he received also 
the name of ai-Na‘îm.’' Such, as the reader may perceive, 
is the difference in the statements respecting his name ; but 
it is generally said that ‘Isâ was his real name, in as much as 
it is a point on which the majority of the learned are agreed. 
Tuways attained so high a reputation as a singer that his talent 
became proverbial ; and it is to hira a certain poet alludes in the 
follosving verse vvherein he praises Ma'bad (see no. 465 note) : 


1 Khuftidakân : two large castles in the depcndcncies of Arbela; one 
situated on a hill by the road leading to Marâghah and cailed Kh uftidakSn 
al-Zar 7 .ari; the other, on the road to to Şhahrazür and cailed Khuftidakân 
Sarhân ; the latter is the larger and stronger of the two.” {Marâşid) It appears 
from this and from the words of Ibn Shallikân that those castles bore difîerent 
nanaes at differcnt times. 

2 The vvord Mu''bonnatJı signifies hermaphrodile, but it bearı alıo the 
meanings of fool, an effemlnate person, impotent, and muliebria patiens. I refer 
to what Reiıke says on the subject in his notes on Abu ’l Feda ; see Annalts, 
tora. ladnot. hist No. 200; 
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“Tuways sang, and after him al-Surayjî*; but Ma'bad alone 
descrved the palm.” 

A long account of him is given in the Kitâb al-Aghönî. 
la the proverb, more inauspicious than J'uways, he is the person 
meant and the reason wa8 this : he came inio the world on the 
day of the Prophet’s death ; he was weaned the same day on 
which Aba Bakr died ; he was circumcised on the day in which 
‘Umar Ibn al-Khattâb was assasinated—some say that he attained 
the age of puberty on that day—he got married on the day in 
which ‘Uthmân was slain ; and he became a father on the day in 
which ‘AH Ibn Abl Tâlib, was murdered—some say, the day in 
which al-Hasan, the son of 'Alî, died. This was certainly a 
singular„ series of coincidences. He was extremely tali, awkward 
in his movement, and squinted. He resided at Madinah, but 
afterwards removed to aI-Suwaydâ, a place at the distance of 
two days’ journey from that city and on the road to Syria ; ho 
continued to dwell there till his death, wbich happened in A. H. 92 


1 Ce Souraydji est le meme qu' Ibn Soruaydj, chanteur et compositcur 
d’un grand merite. II s’appelait Obayd et son prenom ctait Abou Yahya. II 
etait afTranchi, on ne sait pas au juste de quelle famille et son pere etait Turc. 
II avait l'habitude de se voiler le visagc IorSquil cbantait, afin de cacher aa 
laideur. Ce fut lui qui premier chanta a la Mekke des chansons arabes en 
s'accompagnant lui-meme avee un luth fait a la maniere des luibs persans. 
II etait ne en cette ville sous le califat d'Omar fils de Khattab et il commenca 
a chanter sous Othman. II etait d'abord simple nayeh (pleureur de morts, 
ou chanteur d'elegies funebres). II abandonna ensuite ce genre dans laquel 
il avait trouve un egal en son eleve Gharidh. et te livra exc]usivement au chant 
des auires poesies. Entre autres traits qui montrent la puissance de son talent, 
on çite celui-di; Un jour etant assis aupres du jardin d'Ibn Amir, aumoment 
ou le cortege des pelerins dehlat, ıl se mit a chanter. Le cortege s’arreta a 
l’instant; les pelerins montaient Iss uns’sur autres pour l’approcher et l'entendre. 
II en lesulta une afîreuse confusion. Enün un homme percant la foule, dit a 
Ibn Soruaydj Crains Dieu et laisse continuer la marche. Ibn Sourayd jcessa 
de chanter et s'en alla. Aussitot les pelerins reprirent leurs rangs et la colonne 
se remit en marche. Ibn Sourydj mourut d'elephantiasis a la Mekke, les uns 
disent sous le regne de‘.-lecham fils d'Abdelmelik, a l'age d'environ 85 ans ; 
suivant quelques autcı fs, sous le califat de Souleyman fils d'Abdelmalik, 
selon d’autres, a la fin du regne de Welid fils d’Abdelmelik. (A. Caussin de 
Perceval.) 
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(A. C. 710-11), being then eighty-two years of age. Some State 
that he died at Madinah. Va'^üb* aI'Hanıawii mentions, in his 
Muşhtarik, that Tuways the Mnkhannath was interred at Sııqya ’l- 
Jazi, but he does not indicate the situation of ihis place.— 
“rMivflyj," says al-Jawharf, in the Şahâh, is the “diminutive of 
Tâvvüs (peaeock) ; and is regularly formcd after the supression 
of the rcduntant letters in the primitive w ord.” Menlion -is made 
of him by Aba Hilâl al-‘Askarit in his work. the Kitâb al-Awâ’îl 


495 SAYF AL-DiN GhAZÎ IBN ZINKl. 

Sayf al-Din (the sword of the faith) Ghâzi, the son of ‘Imâd 
al'Din Zinki, ('«o. the son of ’Aq Sunqur was sovereign 

of Mosul. We have already mentioned that his fother Zinki was 
murdered whilst beginning the castle of Ja'bar. Alp Arsilân, the 
son of the Sultân Mahmüd, and surnamed al-İÇhafâji the Saljaq 
was there wiıh him. On Zinki’s death, the cbief men of the 
etnpire assembled, and with them the wazir Jamâl al-Din 
Muhammad Işpahânî, surnamed al-Jawâd {the generouş), and the 
qâdî Kamâl al-Din Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad al-Shahruzüri. 
persons of whom noticc will be again taken in another part of 
this work. They then proceeded to the tent of Alp Arsilân, and 
addressed him thus : *‘Zinkî was thy servant (ghulâm), and we 
also thy servants, and ali the country is thine.” By these words 
they calmcd the general agitation, and the army separatcd in two 

1 His life is givCD by Ibn Kballikân. 

2 Abû Hilâl al-^asan Ibn ‘Abd Allâb Ibn Sabi Ihn Mihrâo al-'Askari, a 
learned philologer, studied under Abû Ahmad al-'Atkarl {see no. I.S6). He 
composed the following works ; a commentary on Ihe Qur'ûn in five volumes; 
the Awâ’IHorigins), the Kitâb al-Şan'atayn (book of the two artı), on prose and 
verse : the Amlhâl, (proverbs); a commentary on the Hamâıah {ste Hâjfî 
Khatifah). He Icft also a Dttvân of poetry. In his conduet he was most 
esemplary. He died subsequently to A. H. 400 (A. C. 1009). (Al-SuyOti de 
Inter-pretibus CoranI \ ed. Meursingc. Lugd Bat. 1839). Hâjjl Khallfah 
places his death in 395 (A. C. 1004-5). (See Fluegel's Höjjî Khaltfah, tom. 
I. p. 490). 

* Cairo edition gives Yâqüt the surname of Ya‘qûb.— 
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divisions, one of which marchcd ofT for Syria, under the orders of 
Nar al-Dîn MahmCd, son to‘Iraâd al-Din Zinkî‘; and the other, 
bcing joined by the troops of Mosul and Diyar Rabî'ah, proceed* 
ed with Alp Arasilân towards Mosul. On their arrival at Sinjâr 
Alp Arsilân suspectcd treason and took to flight, but was 
overtaken by a troop of soldiers and brought back. When 
they arrived at Mosul, prcscnts v/ere distributed to them by 
Sayf al-Dın Ghizi, wbo had been residing tili then at Şhabruzür, 
whicb place be beld as a fief from the Saljûq Sultfin Mas‘ad. 
(We shall give the life of this prince). As soon as Ghâzi was 
establishcd at Mosul, he caused Alp Arsilân to be arrested, and 
sent bina to a fortress where be remained a prisoner. Having 
thus becomc nıaster of Mosul, and recovered the portion of Diyar 
Bakr which had been possessed by his father, be gave a regular 
organisation to his empire. As for his brotber, Nûr al-Din 
Mahmüd, a prince of wbom we shall again have occasion to speak, 
he obtained possession of Aleppo and the neighbouring parts of 
Syria, but Damascus at that time was in the power of neither. 
Ghâzî was aniınated with the spirit of piety and virtue ; he loved 
learning and learned men, and he built a college at Mosul, now 
known by the name of al-‘Atiqah {the Old). His reign was but 
short, and he expired on the 29th of the latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 544 
(November, A. C. 1149)*, aged about forty years. He was 
interred in the college of vvhich wc have just spoken. His brother 
Qulb al-Din Mawdüd, a prince tvhose life we shall give, succeeded 
to the vacant throne. 


496 SıAZl IBN MAWDÖD. 

Sayf al-Din {the sword of the faith) Glıâzi, the son of Qutb 
al-Din Mawdüd2, the son of Zinki ( no. 229 ), the son of 
’Aq-Sunqur. and sovercign of Mosul, wa8 a brother'ı son of the 

1 The life of this Mawdüd is givcn by Ibn Khallikfta. 

2 Ths life of Mahmüd will be found in this work. 

* 3 November.— 
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prİDce whose life has just been given. He succeeded to the empire 
OD the death of his father Mawdûd. His son, Sanjar Shâh. rulcd 
at Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar. VVhen his father died (A. H. 562), the 
intelligence reached Nûr al-Din at Tali Bâşhir, who set out the 
same night for Mosul. He rcached al-Raqqah in the month of 
Muharrama, A. H. 566 (Sept.-Oct., A. C. 1170), and having taken 
possession of that city, he proceeded to Nasibin and occupied ir 
towards the cnd of the same month ; he tlıen reduced Sinjâr, in 
the month of the latter Rabi‘, and marcbed from thence tovvards 
Mosul. Having Icd his army across the ford at Balad, a village 
near Mosul, he continued to advance, and fînally established his 
camp opposite the city. Not wishiog to reduce it by force« he 
aquainted Sayf al-Din, who was his brother's son, with his real 
intentions, and, a peace having been conciuded between thcın, 
he made his entry into Mosul on the 13th of the first Jumâdi 
(Jan., A. C. 1171)* ; having then confirmed the reigning sovereign 
in the possession of the throne. he received his daughter in 
marriage, and gave up Sinjâr to his own brothsr, ‘Imâd al-Din 
Zinki, the same prince of whom mention has been already made 
in the life of his grandfather, ‘Imâd al-Din Zinki. On leaving 
Mosul, he returned to Syria, and entered Aleppo in the month of 
Şha'bân of the same year (April-May). On the death of Nar 
al-Din (the Sultân) Salâh al-Din obtained possession of Damascus, 
and afterwards laid siege to Aleppo. Sayf al-Dİn then sent an 
army (against him) under the command of his own brother, ‘Izz 
al-Din Mas'üd, a prince whose life will be found in this work, 
and the two parties came to an engagement at Qur0n, near ^amât. 
The particulars of this action will be given in our biography of 
Mas'üd. ‘Izz al-Din Mas'üd having been defeated, Sayf al-Din 
marcbed out in person, and the two armies drew up at Tali al- 
SuUân, a village between Aleppo and Uamât. This was on 
Thursday morning, the lOth of Şha\vwâl, A. H. 571 (April. 
A. C. 1176)t. ‘Imâd al-Din al-Işpahâni States in his work entitled 
al-Barq al-Şhâmİ, as also Ibn Şhaddâd, in his History of Salâh 


* 22 January.— 
t 22April,-£rf. 
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al-Din^, that the left wing of that prince's army was brokea by 
Mu^affar al-Din, son of Zayn al-Din^ who commanded Sayf ad- 
din's right wing ; then Salâh al-Dîn charged at the bead of his 
troops, and routed the army of Sayf al-Din who returned to 
Alcppo and procceded afterwards to Mosul. The Muzaffar al-Din 
of whom wc have spoken was sovereign of Arbela, and his life 
will be found in this vvork—Ghâzî contir.ued in possession of his 
empire, but, being attacked by a chronical disorder, be died on 
Sunday, the 3rd of Şafar, A. H. 576 (June, A. C. 1180)*, after a 
reign of ten years and some months. He was succeeded by his 
brother ‘İzz al-Dîn Mas'üd.—The malady which afHicted him was 
a lingering consumption, and be died at the age of about thirty 
years. 


497 AL-MALIK AL-ZAHIR, SOVEREİGN OF ALEPPO. 

Abu ’I-Falh Ghâzi. surnamed also Abû Manşar, and entitled 
al-Malik al-Zâhir {the proiecting prince) Ghiyâth al-Dîn {aid to the 
faith), was a son of the Sultân Salâh al-Dİn Yûsuf İbn Ayyûb, and 
sovereign of Aleppo, The character of this prince procured him 
general respect ; he was resolute, vigilant, studious of the welfare 
of his subjects, well acquainted with the proceedings of {conternpo- 
rary) princes, animated with a lofty spirit, skilful in the admiuistra- 
tion and government of the empire, diffusing justice throughout 
the land, fond of the learned, and gencrous to poets. His father 
granted him the kingdom of Aleppo in the year 582 (A. C. 1186-7), 
on the abdication of his {al-Zâhir's) uncle, al-Malik al-'AdiF, 
who, as is well known, accepted another post. From amongst 
the curious anecdotes told of his quick apprehen.sion, the follovving 
may be cited as an axample : Having taken his seat one day to 
review his troops, the {members of the) war Office, who were in 

1 Sce Schulten’s Vtta et res gestae Saladtnl, p. 43. 

2 The tiveı of ali theıe persoas will be fouod in thiı work. 

3 Hif life will be found in tbit work. 

• 29 June,—£4. 
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their place before him, qucstioDed each soldier successively as he 
came up, and inscribed his name in the register. One of (hem 
being asked what he was called, kissed the ground in repi}’. 
None of ths clerks understood his meaning, and when they 
repeated the question, al-Malik al-Zâhir, who had immediately 
perceived the motive of his conduct, said : "His name is Ghâzi 
and this was really the case : the soldier having abstained through 
respect, from pronouncing a name similar to that of the Sulfân. 
Numerous stories of this kind are related of him, but it is needless 
to lengthen our article by repcating them. He was at Cairo, 
on the 16th of Ramadan, A. H. 568 (May, A. C. il73)*, in the 
eighth year of his father’s reign in Egypt; and he dıed at the 
castle of Aleppo, on the eve of 23rd of the latfer Jumâdâ, A. H. 613 
(October, A. C. 1216)t. He was intcrred in the castle, but the 
Juvvaşhl (eunuch) Şhihâb al-Dîn Tughril the atabek (tutor) of his 
son, al-Malik al-‘Aziz, having founded a college at the foot of the 
castle and erected in it a funeral chapel, caused the body of al- 
^âhir to be rcmoved thither. It is a singular coincidence that 
the very day and very month in which he died were the same in 
which he made his entry into Aleppo as sovereign in the year 585. 
The poet Abu ’i-Warâ Şharaf al-Din Râjih> Ibn Ismâ'il Ibn Abi 
’1-Qâtim al-Asadi al-Hilli has displayed no inferior talent in the 
follovving qafldâh. wherein he lamcnts al-Malik al-Zâhir’s death, 
and celebrates the praises of his two sona, the SultSn Muhammad 
al-Malik al-'Aziz ( rAe w/g/ıryprwce) and {Ahmad) al-Malik al- 
Şâlih {the virtuous prince), the sovereign of‘Ayn Tfib^ : 

"Ask of the fate, provided it hearken to him that suramons it, 
whom it has clutched in its beak and its .talons ? Reproach it, 
I implore thec, with the calamities it inflicts, even though it turn 
away the ear from him who reproaches it. May God prolect me 1 
how often, in my amazement, have I turned my eyes towarda the 


1 Read * Furiher notice is taken of this poet at the end of this 
atticle. 

2 ‘Ayn Tâb lies at three days’s journey to the north of Aleppo. 

• 30 April,—£<f. 

) 7 October,—£</. 
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sky of glory of which ali the stars have set ! What has happcned 
to mc ? The light of al-Shahbâ (Aleppo) is, for me, changed into 
impcnetrable darkness ! Is it then truc that the sacred person of 
the warrior al-Ghâzt the assister (Ohiyctlh), the son of Yûsuf, has 
not been respecled, and that his splendid retinue is frustrated of 
his presence ?— Alas ! 'tis too true ! the sun of our eulogiunns is 
eclipsed ; the heavcns of glorious deeds have been rolled up, and 
the paths of prosperity are straitcned. VVho can teli mc about that 
mour.tain ( of glory ) ? did its foundations sink ? or did its side 
yield to the stroke of death ? Yes ! that mountain, firm as it was, 
has been shaken ; and its shoulders have trembled before the storms 
of fatc. That ocean of {heneficence), önce overflowing, and vvhose 
vvaves dashed to earıh’s remotest bounds, is now dried up ! 
Blasted be the hand of fate ! what a spiteful sword did it wield 
against such glory ! broken be the blade of that sword ! Though 
the rain drops of Ghiyâth al-Dİn’s bcncficence be now withheld, 
its sho'vers were önce shed över evcry land. How can the man 
who livcd in hope and now finds his effort fruitless—how can he 
İçel pleasure in life afıer the loss of Ibn Yusuf ? His desires have 
obtained no success ; his camels have not halted in a land of 
bounty ; tlteir pasture was the parsimonious gift of a frownİDg 
ycar* and his ( empty ) saddlebag is dissatisfied with its owner. 
He is gene, the prince, who placed mankind under the shadow of 
his justice, and secured them from the treacherous strings of fate^. 
How many haughty fortresses have been violated by his sword I 
how many the unprotected whom his squadrons have defended ! 
I now see the throne of the empire vacant ; is there one among 
you to teli me where is its master ? If any ask me wherefore flow 
ray tears, my heart may give him answer with its sighs. How many 
vvounds cover ( our ) faithful hearts, consumed, alas ! with burning 
grief vvhilst the female mourners are lamenting ! Has he yielded 
before the points of his spears were broken ?—before the edgcs of 
his s'vords wcre blunted in the combat ? before his warriors 


1 Read . 

2 Literally: Who secured tbem from fate of wbich tbo scorpions crawl. 
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recoiled from the shock of dcath ? bcfore his war-horses were 
overwhelmed by the ranks of thc foe ? Was no vengeance taken in 
a day of dreadful battie, where his steeds might be seen dashing 
through the clouds of dust? O thou who hast clothed me in an 
ample robe of grief ! wouId it be right in me to let consolation 
strip it olî? I served thee faithfully whilst the garden of thy glory 
covered me with its shade—whilst the lake of thy generosity 
offcred its limpid draughts. Thou badest me draw ncar and sit 
in a place of honour, because I spoke thy praises ; yet these were 
acted by thy virtucs and could apply to thee alone. (Bu/ noM», 
tvAcn I seek thy wontedpresence) why does the permission tarry ? 
I who was ncver of those whom the usher repellcd from the 
palace-door ! On the day we lost thee, the sun withheld his 
light; and yet, that day no edipse obscured his disk. How could 
the sword of thy resolution be thus blunted 7 How could the 
steed of generosity have stumbled wljilst thou were its rider. O 
Ghiyâth ! who will shed kindness upon the orphans, when showers 
queuchl no longer the thirsty years ? Who will now uphold the 
princes for whom thou wcrt a proteeting shade in every vicissitude 
of fortune. O thou who hast abandoned me ! behold me now 
offer peace to my enemy ; when he injures me in earnest, I must 
take it as a jest. May the grey2 clouds of morning water thy 
grave ; may the copious rains of cvening descend upon it ! Though 
the light of thy âambeau be quenched, yet long did its rays dispel 
thc darkness of night. But now, in the Mighty prince^ Muhammad, 
we find what we were expecting—a morning dawn to guide us— 
a hero in whom the lofty pride and dignity of his fathers fail not; 
who subdues every adversary. But he who had his father for guide 
in noble enterprises, cannot but reach the object of his efloris. 
And al-Şâlih promotes the vvelfare of his subjects ; he is for thcm 
a guardian whose saUry shall not be withheld. To behold true 
kings, let mortals look on Ahmad and Muhammad ; ali othcr 
princes will then appear contemptible. They have attained the goal 
of honour which Ghâzi the son of Yûsuf already reachcd, and the 

1 Read > and, two verses bigher up, read '-•-K' . 

2 Read ■ 

3 Tbis is an allusion to tbe priace's auroame. 
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glory which hc acquired did not fade in their possession. Were 
it not for tbem, the horizon of the worId had been darkcned from 
east to west on the death of Ghâzî. Despite of Fortune, their 
territories shall be protected by lances the points of which bear 
death to lions. How many misfortunes whose first stroke was 
painful, and which yet ended in a joy ! O ye two propilious moons 
which have dispelled the darkness (o/ afflicıion), so that the last 
of its flying bands turned not back towards the earth ; shall thy 
fathcr’s slave and eulogist remain in Aleppo, or must his camcls 
depart with their burden ? We have lost al-Ghivâth ; but if you 
will, you can assist a man wouııded by the arrows which misfor- 
tüne aimcd against him. I am now as if I had never stood before 
him, addressing him (on each success) with loud cor.gratulations, 
whilst his gifts smiled in the faces of my hopes. May you both 
enjoy the rank you have attained, and may you be preserved tiU 
you reach the highest station in rn exalted empire !” 

This qaşldah, so remarkable for its elcgance, contains some 
passages borrovved from the elegy composed by ‘Umârat al-Yamftııi 
on the death of al-Şâlih İbn Ruzzik, and of which we have 
already quoted a portion ( no. 283 ). It would seem that our 
poet had taken the piece for his model ; the raeasure is certainly 
the same, and although the penultimate letter in which it rhymes 
is differcni, the waşl, or final letter, is the same. He must pro- 
bably have read ‘Umârah’s poem and composed his own in 
.imitation of it.—On the death of al-Malik al-Zâhir, the supreme 
authority and the sovereignty of Aleppo devolvcd to his son, 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar Muhammad, surnamed aFMalik al-‘Azîz ( the 
nüghty prince ) Gljiyâdı al-Dîn ( aid to the J'aith ). This prince 
was born at Aleppo, on Thursday the 5th of ’l-yijjah, 
A. H. 610 (April, A. C. 1214)*, and he died in that city on 
Wednesday, the fourth of the first Rabî*, H. 634 (November. 
A. C. 1236t. ! wa8 at Alepbo when his death took place. Hc 
was interred in the c?sile. and his son, Abu 'l-Muzaffar Yusuf, 
surnamed al-Malik al-Nâşir ( the helping prince ) Salâh al-Dîn 


• 17 April,— Ed. 
t 5 November,—£</. 
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{the weal of religion), wss raised to the throne. This prİDce’s 
kingdom acquired great cxt';nsioD, aa he obtained possession of a 
number of towns in Mesopotamia after the deatu of the Khuwâ- 
razmites, towards the latter end of the year 641 and the 
commencement of 6421. in that campaign his army wa8 commanded 
by al-Malik al-Manşür, lord of Emessa. He then obtained 
possession of Damascus and the province of Syria, on Sunday, 
17th of the latter Rabi‘, A. H. 648 (July, A. C. 1250*). His birth 
took place ın the castle of Aleppo, on the 12th of Ramadân, 
A. H. 627 (August, A. C. 1230t). When the Tartars caıne against 
him and obtained possession of Syria, he vvent forth from Damai* 
CU8, in the month of Şafar, A. H. 658 (Jan.-Feb.. A. C. 1260), 
and lost his life near Marâghah, in the province of Adharbâ’iiân. 
on the 23rd of Şhawwâl (October) of that ycarj: so, at least, it has 
been stated. His history is well known2.—His uncle Ahmad the 
son of al-Malik al-Zâhir, lord of *Ayn Tâb. and surnamed al-Malik 
al-Şâlih ( the virtuous prince ) Salâh al-DIn ( weal of religion ), dicd 
at that place in the month of Sha'bân. A. H. 651 (October, 
A. C. 1253). He was born at Aleppo, in the month of Şafar, 
A. H. 600 (Oct.-Nov., A. C. 1203).—Although al-‘Aziz was 
younger than his brcther al-Şâlih, they chose him for sovereign, 
because his mother, Şafiyyah Khâtan. was daughter to al-Malik al- 
‘Adil Ibn Ayyab ; they were decided in their preference by the 
fact of his descent from such a grandfather, and of his possessing 
(suchpowerfuI) maternal uncles, whilst al-Şâlih’s mother was only 
a concubine.—Al-Sharaf (Şharaf al-Dîn) al-ÇlilIi {native of Hillah), 
one of the most celebrated poets of that time, died at Damascus 
on the eve of the 17th day of ŞJıa'bân, A. H. 627 (July, 
A. C. 1230)§. He was interred outside the city, near the mosque 
of al-Nârinj, which edifice is situated to the east of Muşalla of 


1 See Abu ’l-Fcda’s Annals and M. Reinaud’s Exlratts, page 444. 

2 See, in the index to Deguigne's Uistore generale det Hant, the name ; 
lousouf (naser). 

* 17 July,-£4. 

t 1 August,— Ed. 
t 1 October,— Ed. 

S 12 July,—£4. 
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thc Festival. He was born in the middle of the month of the 
latter Rabi* A. H. 570 (November, A. C. 1174). 


498 DHU’L-RUMMAH 

Abu ’l-Hâriyı Ghavlân İbn ‘Uqbah Ibn Buhayşhi Ibn Mas'ad 
İbn HâriUıah Ibn 'Amr Ibn Rabi'ah Ibn Sâ'idah Ibn Ka'b Ibn 
‘Awf Ibn Rabî'ah Ibn Milkân Ibn ‘Adi Ibn ‘Abd Manât Ibn Udd 
Ibn Tâbikhah Ibn al-Yâs Ibn Mutlar Ibn Nizâr Ibn Ma'add Ibn 
‘Adnân, generally known by the surname of Dhu M-Rummah, was 
a poet of the first rank and enjoyed great celebrity. It is related 
tbat, as he was reciting his verses in the camel-market, he said to 
al-Farazdaq, who stopped to hear him : “Well, Aba Firâs ! 
what dost thou think of that which thou hast heard 7” and that 
al-Farazaq replied : “Whiit thou hast ultered is rcally admirable.” 
“Why then,” said the other, “is my name not mentioned with 
those of the first-rate poets ?’*—“Thou hast been prevented from 
attaining their eminence," answered al-Farazdaq, “by the lamenta- 
lions över dunghüls, and thy descriptions of the excrements of 
cattie and their pinfolds^.”—He was one of the celebrated Arabian 
lovers and his mistress Mayyah was the daughter of Muqâtil Ibn 
Talabah Ibn Qays Ibn ‘Aşim al-Minqarî. This Qays Ibn ‘Asim 
was the same who went to the Prophet with the deputics of 
the tribe of Tamim; The Prophet received him honourably and 
said : “Thou art the lord of the people of the hair (tenls)^." 
“—But Abû ‘Ubayd* al-BakrI calls her Mayyah, the daughter of 
‘Aşim Ibn Talaba Ibn Qays Ibn ‘Aşim—Dhu M-Rummah of tent 
cAtolled her beauty in his poems, and it is to this couple of lovers 


1 The Autograph bas . 

2 Al-Farazdaq's observation will be perfectly compreheosible to any person 
who has read tbe opeaing lioes of an Arabic gaştdah composed in the 6rst 
ages of that literatüre, See tbe Introduction to vol. I. 

3 The people of the halr-ıenls, tht Bedvrine Arabt. 

4 Read . See no. 130. 
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that Abû Tammâm ( no. 143 ) alludes in one of his gaşidahs, 
where hc says : 

“Mayyah’s cottage inhabitcd by herself, with Ghavlân lurking 
about it, was not ınorc fair, by its hills, than the cottage of my 
mistrcss though it be now deserted.” 

Ibn Qutaybah (no 306) relates as follovvs in his Tabagât al- 
Şhu'arâ : “Abü Dirâr aI-Ghanawi said* : ‘I saw Mayyah and, 
bchold she had wi!lı lıer children of her own 1’—‘Dcscribe her;’ 
said L—‘Her face and cheeks were long,’ said hc, ‘her nose waı 
aquiline and her countenance stili exl)ibited traces of beauty !* 
‘Did she repeat to thce any of '1-Rumnıah’s verses ?'—She 

did.”—For a long time Mayyah had been hearing the verses of 
Dh u ’l-Rummah but had never yet secn him ; she thereforc vowod 
to sacrilice a camel the very day she cast her eyes upon him. 
But when she did see him, she found him an ugiy swarthy man, 
whilst she herself possessed great beauty : “O, how ugiy she 
exclaimcd, “lıow horrid !” and to this Dhu ’l-Rummah replicd by 
the folluwing liııes : 

“Ou Mayyah's face is a varnisii of beauty, but be assured her 
dress conccals her uglincss. Knowest thou not that the taste of 
water is bad, and ye' its colour is clear and püre? How completely 
thrown away was that poetry so long coniinucd and whicb ended 
in Mayyah’s praise ! but then I could not control my hcart.’’ 

Amongst the verses of his which have become quitc popular, 
are the foIlowing on Mayyah : 

The breezcs, blowing from the quarter of Mayyah’s peoplc, 
agitate my heart with a passion which draws tears from my eyes ; 
but every soul loves the spot \vhere its mistrcss dwells.’' 

Dh u ’l-Rummah celebrated also the charms of t2]arqâ; a 
member of the tribe of Bakkâ^ Ibn ‘Amir Ibn Şa'şa'ah, The cause 

1 It is cbronologically impossible that this cooversation could have takan 

place bctvvcen Abû Dirâr and Ibn Qutaybab. The latter musl be supposcd 
to spcak. here, not in his own name, but in that of the person who related to 
him the aneedote. _ 

2 Bakkâ'i was ıhc surname of Rabî’ah Ibû ‘Amir. I have since diacovered 
the origin of this surname in al-Maydânî, and it is realiv. at Ibn Khallikan 
ttates ( no. 23'i) too improper to be mentioned. See Freyiag's Mtidani. 
vol. 1, p. 404, No. 176. 
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of his praising her bcauty was, that, being on a journcy, he passed 
near somc Bedwin Arabs, and lo! K^arqâ camc forth from a tcnt. 
And he looked at her, and she lefl an impression on his heart. 
He therefore töre his water-skins and, approaching her that he 
might taste of her discourse, he said : “I am a man {mounted) on 
the back of travel, and my water-skins have been torn ; so mend 
them for mc,”—“By Allah !’’ she exclaimed, “a vcry pretty 
occupation for me who am the Kha'aâ." —The Kharaâ is a female 
who is allowcd to do no work on account of the fondness which 
her family bear her.—From that time Dhu ’I-Rummah extolled 
her beauty and called her Oarqâ, and it is she whom he means 
in the folloNVİng verses, which are extremely emphatic : 

*‘Kharqâ*s two water-skins, worn and weak in the scams, 
vvhich the water-carrier wishes to pour out, but finds not therein 
a single drop*, are cven more retentive of their contentı than thy 
cyes are of their tears, as often as thou thinkest of a vernal cottage 
or of a station where a tribe sojourns.” 

Al-Mufaddal al-Dubbi^ relatcd as follows ; “As I was going 
on the pilgrimage 1 stopped vvith a desert Arab, and he said to 
me one day : ‘Wouldst thou like me to show the Kharqâ. the 
beloved of Dh u ’l-Rummah 7’ ‘If thou doest that,’ said I, ‘thou 
wilt cure me (of ali my pains ).’ We then proceeded together to 
find her, and he made me turn off the road for about a mile, tili 
we camc to some tentt covered vvith hair cloth. He then asked at 
a tent to öpen for him and, on its opening, thcre camc out to us a 
female, tali, hussânah and in the forcc of age.’’—A hussânah vvoman 
is one greaier in beauty than the (simple) hasnâ, or handsome. 
“I then saluted, and sat down, and we conversed for a time, vvhcn 
she said to me : 'Didst thou ever makc the pilgrimage T —‘More 
than önce,’ said I.—“And what then has hindered thee from 
visiting me 7 dost thou not know that I am one of ths objccts to 
be visited during the pilgrimage 7’—‘And how is that 7’ —‘Hast 
thou never heard what thy uncle Dhu ’l-Rummah said : 


1 Literally: Which the waıet-carrier pourı out, but is not vvetted. 

2 This philologer is noticed by Ibn Khallikân. 
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‘To complete the pilgriınage, the caravaa should stop at 
Kharaoâ’s ( abode) whilst she is laying aside her vcil.' '* 

Dh u 'l-Rummah composed numerous eulogiums on Bilâl 
İbn Abi Burdah (no. 295}, and it is of him he speaks in the 
following linç addressed to camel Şaydah. 

“When thou reachest Bilâl the son of Abu Müsâ, the buteher 
may wield his axe to disjoint thy limbs.” 

This idea was taken by him from a verse of a poem addressed 
bv al-Shammâkh‘ to ‘Arâbat al-Awsi2, and in which he says to his 
camel : 

“When thou hast borne me and my baggage to ‘Arâbah be 
choked with thy heart’s blood !” 

After him came Aba Nüwâs, who in his poem on al-Amin 
Muhammad, the son of Hârûn al-Raşhld, revealed the real nature 
of the thought and set it forth clearly saying : 

“When the camels bcar us to Muhammad, let their backs be 
for ever interdicted to riders !” 

A learned man, whose name I do not at present recollect, 
expressed himself thus, on reading the verse of Abu Nuwâs : 
“By Aliâh ! this is tüe very thought about which the Arabs were 
always turning, but could not hit it : al-Shammâkh expressed ît 
thus, and Dh u ’l-Rummah thus"—here he quoted the lincs above 
mentioned—“But none of them set it forth in its true light except 
Aba Nuwâs, and he there attained the height of beauty. The 
origin of this idea is to be found in the words addressed by the 
Anşârian female who had been impristioned at Makkah and 
succeeded in making her escape on a camel and joining the 
Prophet. When she reachcd him, she shaid : “O messenger of 
God ! I vowed that, if I escaped on this camel I would sacrifice it.’ 

1 Chammakb fils de Dhirar de la tribu de Dbobyan, est un poete qui a 
vecu dans le paganisme et l’islamism. Son veritibalc nora etait Makal • II 
est un de ceux qui ont salirise leur propre tribu et leurs botes. II excellait a 
faire lu descrîption dcs anes. Le calife Welid bls d'Abd el-Malik disait a co 
sujet: Chammakh cannait et depeint si bien les anes qui’il favt croire qu’il 
en compte quelqu’un parmi ses ancetres. A. C. de Perceval. 

2 ‘Arâbat al-Awsl was probalby one of Ibe Prophet’s corapanions. 
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A.ıd the Prophet replied : ‘Ft is a bad recompense thou makest 
it.’ The thought of which we are speaking is equivalent to the 
follovving : ‘1 have no need of travetling to uny other ıhan thce, 
for thou hast satisfied my wants and made me rich.’ But ul- 
Şhammâlçh promised to his camel that she should be sacrificed, 
and Dh u ’l-Rummah makes a similar vow ; but Abfl Nuwâs 
declares that the back of his shall never be profaned by a rider, 
and he grants rest to the animal after the fatigues of its travels; 
this is the best expression of the sentiment, for he does good to 
the camel in rcturn for the service which it rendered by bearing 
hîm to the person whose qualities he means to laud.”—“^u ’l- 
Rummah had three brothers, Hishâm, Awfâ, and Mas’üd; Awfâ 
died first, and Dhu ’I-Rummah followed, and Mas'üd lamented 
thcir death in the following lines.”—Such are the words of Ibn 
Qutaybah, but the author of the Uamâsah gives a difîerent account 
of the verses in the elegiac section of his work' : 

“The loss of Ghavlân suspended my grief for Avvfâ’s death, 
although my eyes were already filled wiıh tears. My latter 
alSictions did not make me forgei Awfâ, but a wound on a part 
already wounded is the most painful of any.’’ 

These verses are merely an extract from Mas'üd’s piece. It is 
to the same Mas’üd that Abü Tammâm alludes in a poem where 
he says : 

“Did evcn Mas‘ûd water their ruined dwellings with torrents 
from his eyes, I should not be one of Mas'üd’ı (men).’’ 

Speaking of this verse Abu ’1-Qâsim al-’Amidi* says in his 
Mwvözanah : Mas’Od was brother to ^u ’l-Rummah, and he 
used to blame him for his (composing) lamcntations on ruined 
dwellings ( m f/ıe rfcjcrf) ; this led Dh u ’l-Rummah to speak of 
him in these terms ; 


1 The author of the Hamâsah says that this elegy was madc on the deaths 
of Dh u ’l-Rummah a ıd Awfâ Ibn Dalham. a difTerent person '‘fouı Dh u '!■ 
Rummah’s brother. S ;e BamSsah, pagc 368, wbere tbe piece is given vvith a 
commentary. 

2 Sce no. 143 
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‘—On the evening wben the tear-drop trickIcd dowa my chcek 
and Mas'ûd said : Is it över a (deserud) dwellİDg tbat tbou 
weepest wben the pains of love excite thy tears ? and yet tbou art 
a man whom our people consider as a sage.’ 

Abû Taramam means to say (in the verse before these) tbat if 
Mas’ad abaıidoncd his opinion and became a weeper över ruins, 
he would noi be ( one of) his. Now as Mas'ûd rcally held the 
opinion ( thai lamenting över ruins was absürd), Abü Tamınâaı’s 
threat of renouncing bira is expressed with the uimott energy; 
indeed it is analogous to the follovving : If imâlim were avaricious 
or al-Samaw'al faithiess, I should not be one of theirs^, and this is 
a ceriainiy much morc energic than to say ; If the ntiser were 
avaricious, and if the traitor \vere faithiess, I should not be cne of 
theirs." Such is the meaning of al-’Anıidi’s obseıvations, but he 
expressed them in other terms.—The aneedotes toid of 'J- 
Rumraah are very numerous but we prefer being brief. He died 
A. H, 117(A. C. 735-6). On the approach of death he said: 
‘•I have rcaehed my fortieth year.” He then reciıed this verse : 

“O thou who art to takc away my soul when it must appear for 
judgment I O pardoner of sins ! kcep me far from the fires of hell.” 

He was called Dh u 'l-Rummah for having said of a tent-peg ; 
“A stakc fastened to a piece ol an old rope ( rummah) vvhich had 
been used as a halter^." Rummah means a worn~out rope, and the 
same word, but pronounced rimrnah, signifies a nıouldering bone. 
Abü 'Anır Ibn al'Alâ said (no. 480): ‘Poctry finished with 
Dh u ’l-Rummah and rajazi wiıh Ra bah Ibn al-'Ajjaj ” It was 
here observed to him that Ra'bah was stili living, on wbich he 
ansvvered : "It is true, but bis talent for poetry is worn out like 
his dothes and göne like his faculty for tasting, and for cnjoying 
sexual pleasure.” They then said to him : "And these, our later 
poets ( what thinkest thou of them) ?’ To which he replied : "They 
are patcbeıs and botehers, and a burden to ali but themselves.” 

1 Hâtim's name wa3 proverbial for the geoerotity of his conduet, and the 
hdelity of al-Samavv'al was not Icss celebrated. See Rasmussen’s Additamtnta, 
page 14. 

2 The si'.rname Dhu ’l-Rıımınah means old ropeman. 

3 See no. 222, 
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He said again : “Poetry began with Imra’ al-Qays and ended 
with Dbu ’l-Rummah *[It was related by Aba ‘Amr İbn al-‘Alâ 
that Jarır ( no. 121 ) said : “Had Dh u ’l-Rummah kept silent 
from the time he recited his gaşîdah which begins thus : ''Why 
flow thfcse lears from thy eyes ?’ he would havc been ıhe grcatest 
poet among men.”—Aba ‘Amr relates also that he heard Dh u ’l- 
Rummah say : “VVhen a traveller stops at our tent, we ask him 
which he prefers, new milk or buttermilk ? and if heansvvers: 
‘Buttermilk ; ’we say : wbose slave art thou ? but if he answers : 
‘New milk’ we say. ‘Who art thou?’—“Dhu ’l-Rummah's verses”, 
said Aba ‘Amr, “are like the sugar-plumı scattered at amarri- 
age feast ; disappear quickly ; or they are like the dung of 
gazelles; at first, it has an odour but it soon becomes mere dung.” 
We shall now close our observations by the summary remark that 
he was one of the most illustrious among the poets of his age, 
and one of the most ablc versifiers of his time.—Muhammad Ibn 
Ja’far Ibn Sahi al-Kharâ’itU States, in his rtilâl a!-Qulüb (distrac- 
tions for the heart) that Muhammad Ibn Salamah al-Dubbi^ 
retated as follovvs : “I made the pilgrimage, and. on my return, 
I went towards a certain watering-place ; and I saw a house at 
distance from the road. 1 then halted in the court of it and said : 
‘May I get down ?’ And the lady of the house answered : ‘Get 
down.’ — ‘May I go in?’ said I; and shc replied ; ‘Come in.’ 
And lo ! there was a maiden fairer than the sun, and I sat down 
to convcrse with her, and {yvords like) pearls wcre scattered from 
her lips. Whilst we were thus engaged, an old woman, with a 
coarse cloak wrapped round her loins and another thrown över 
her shoulder, came in from {another apartment) and said : ‘O ‘Abd 
Allah (servant of God) ! why sittest thou here with this gazelle of 
Najd^, from whose toils thou canst not escape, and whose 
possessions thou canst not hope for ?’ On this the maiden said to 
her : ‘Dear grandmother, let him beguile his fcelings to the degree 
which Dhu ’l-Rummah dcscribes where he says : 

1 See no.l30 Dote on lOıarâ'iU. 

2 His lire will be found in this vvork. 

3 The provİDce of Najd, in Arabia, wat the Arcadia of the Arabic poets. 

• [From] " it" tü end not in the autograph,— 
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“And though thou beguilest my hopes, tnd that but for a 
short hour, yet that short hour will sufüce me !” 

“I passed my day thus, and when I retired, my hcart was 
nflamed with love'.’*] 


*We have now completed Volüme one ; and Volüme two will 
begin with the Icttcr F, if A’lâh be He Exalted win. 

AIl praises be to Allâh and may Allah bless the best of ali 
that He has created, Muhammad, his family and his companions. 

fi finiıhed it on Friday after prayers, 4 Rabi‘ al-Awwal 
A. H. 655 in Cairo, the protected city. 


1 Literally : In my heart were as if livc coals of ghadâ wood, owiog to my 
ove for her.—The cbarcoal of the ghadd tree is frequenıly mentioned by the 
poets as retaining its üre a great length of time. 

* de Slaoe's translation does not contain this importaot stalemenl by the 
author. It is dilhcult to explain why he had omitted it. 
f Corresponding at 23 March A. C. 1257. 






A pholostat copy of the last page of Vol. I of the autograph. For the autbor’s 
ttatcmenl abovt Vol. II see four lines frotn the bottom. 
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Ibn Mujahid. 29^ 

Ibn MunâJXir, 476, 476n 
Ibo al-Munajjim, 350, 3S0n, 368, 
368n, 372, 373, 374, 375, 403. 403n 
Ibn Münir. 111 
Ibn Munqi^, 407. 504 
Ibn Muqaffa‘, 478 

Ibn Muqlah. 163,269, 296, 296d, 337, 
338, 392n, 393a, 427 
Ibn MuqallaU, 358 
Ibn al-Mura^hk,hjnı, 112 
Ibn MOşalûya, 490 

Ibn al-Musayyab ( Sa'id ) ; 16, 25. 

256 

Ibn Mu^ir al-Mawşiij, 388, 389, 390 
Ibn al-rvluılawf=., 240, 335, 346, 516 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazr. 61, 62, 63. 64, 65, 
108, 144, 197, 348. 387, 428, 429 
430, 431 

Ibn Nublh al-Miari, 82, 82n 
Ibn al-Nahbâs. 313, 409: 

Ibn al-Najjar, 185, 200 
Ibn Nâqiyü. (Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd 
Allüb Ibn Mubammad). 86, 
87 

Ibn Naar al-Mâliki, 203, 205 
Ibn al-Natlâh, 471, 47In, 

Ibn Niftawayh, 357 
Ibn Nûba^t, 369n, 3S0 
Ibn Nubâtah, 88, 140, 141, 142, 173, 
175, 176, 184 
Ibn Nuqtah. 299 
ıbn al-Qâbisi, 316, 317 
Ibn Qalâqis, 163 
Ibn Qüni' 472, 472n 
Ibn Qarâji. 505 

Ibn al-Qâsim al-Mâliki (Abu ‘Abd 
Allah, Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân al- 
•Utaqi) 115, 164. 165, 165n, 166, 


204) 

Ibn Quray‘ah 364a, 

Ibn al-Qat^‘ 318, 319 
Ibn aI-Qaûân, 272, 492 
Ibn Qut,ıybah. 18, 40, 42, 43, 78. 78n, 
84, 126, 137, 137n. 142, 152, 223^ 
241, 243, 257, 477, 517,'529, 529n 
Ibn Qrıtiyab, 319 
Ibn Râ'iq, 428 

Ibn Rawâlıab al-Hamawi, 227 
Ibn Ra^ban, 170 

Ibn al-Rûmi, 79. 295. 296. 354. 355, 
357 

Ibn Ruzzık, 56, 57 

Ibn aI-S.’i‘âti, 390, 390n, 391 

Ibn 5'abannak, 201 

Ibn al-ŞabbûSh, 199, 200, 201 

Ibn al-Ş'ûbi, 200 

İbnSa'd; 13. 16, 35, 152,244, 254. 
254n 

Ibn Şadaqab, 345, Ibn Şifi, 333 
Ibn Safi. 33 

Ibn Sa'Id Hûnz, 205, 206 
Ibn Said, al-KiIâbl, 403 
Ibn Şalüh : 11 

Ibn al-Salih, Şhara^ûni, 226, 227, 
228 

Ibn Sallâm, 157, 157n, 327n 
Ibn Sullâr, 417, 418 
Ibn Sûrah al-^antarlni, (Abu 
Muhanımad ‘Abd Allüb Ibn 
Muhamnıad), 80, 83 
Ibn al-Sarrij Abu Bakr, 293 
Ibn al-SarrûJ al-Şüri, 388 
Ibn al'Savv.Idi, 491, 492, 493 
ıbn al-'l'ayrufî, 331,33in 
Ibn Snyyâr, 480, 430n 
Ibn Şhaddâd, 332, 521 
Ibn Shâh, 378 
Ibn Şhâhîn, 201 
Ibn at-Şhajari, 125, 125n, 234 
Ibn ^âkir, 73n, 76n 
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Ibn «1-Shalwa?^hâni. 35Sn 
Ibn Shâs. 60 
Ibo Shirs.bîr. 79 
Ibn al-Sİujâ‘, 265 
Ibn Shukr. 284 

Ibn S:d al-Ba)alyawıi (Abu Mubam- 
mad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad) 
83 

Ibn Sîdah. 326, 327 
Ibn al-Sikkit, 42, 43n 
Ibn Sinân, 296 
Ibc al-Sitri, 338 
Ibn Surayj, 224, 518n 
Ibn Tabarznd, 460 

Ibn Tabataba, 67, 67n, 68, 69, 70, 
451, 452 

Ibn al-Tabâ Taba (Fu^r al-Dîn), 42n 
Ibn aI-Tahhan, 206 
Ibn Tâşhifîn, 220, 317n, 326 
Ibn Tûmart, 220, 221, 317n 
Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, 57. 59. 358 
Ibn al-Ultivvat al-Bay' 389, 399, 404 
Ibn ‘Umar, 16, 24, 25, 27n, 28, 346, 
466 

Ibn ‘Unayn, 347, 348, 507, 507n 
Ibn Usâroah: 31 

Ibn ‘Uyaynah, 152n, 199, 289, 292n 
Ibn Wahb : 32, 33, 34, 34n. 37n, 152n. 
164 

Ibn Wakr al-TinnIsi, 514 
Ibn aI-WalId (Caliph), 495 
Ibn al-Yamâni. 380 
Ibn Ya‘qüb al-Najinni, 177 
Ibn Yâsln, 336, 336n 
Ibn Yaz'd, aI-‘Adawi. 472 
Ibn Yûnus Astronomer, 434, 434n, 
435, 436 

Ibn Yûnus (Historian ‘Abd al-Rah- 
mân), 122, 123, 123, 124, 162, 206 
Ibn Yûnus ‘Imâd at-Dîn Abû Hamid, 
227 

Ibn Yûnus, al-MUrî ; 34, 36 


Ibn Yûsuf, 524 

Ibn Zanbûr al-Mâridâni, 431, 431a, 
432, 433 

Ibn al-Zayyât, 58, 470 
Ibn al-Zunayr, 27n 
Ibn al-Zubayr al-Kûfi, 339-382 
İbrahim, Aydmûr. 401 
İbrahim Ibn al-‘Abbas al-ŞûII: 201, 
211,430,485,488 
İbrahim Ibn Adham, 29, 29n, 30n 
Ibrâbim Ibn Jabalah, 213 
İbrahim Ibn al-Mahdi, 326, 374 
Ibrâhim (imâm) Ibn Muhammad Ab- 
basid, 130. 131. 132, 133, 479 
İbrahim Ibn Muhamn.ad Ibn ‘Talbab, 
242 

İbrahim Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Kayşan, 248 

İbrahim al-Harbi, 23, 473, 473n 

İbrahim al-Mnwşili (al-Nadîm), 21 

İbrahim al-Rassi, 70 

Tdah, 88, 272n. 276, 332 

Idrls Ibn Ma‘qil, 130, 131 

al-ldrîsi, 402n 

Ifrîqiyah; 8,9,405 

İhyü al-'Ulûm. 54n 

al-‘ljl,22, 30n 

al-Ikhşhld, 403, 403n 

Ij^ş^Idites ; 122, 122n 

Jkmûl, 299, 497 

‘Imâd aI-DawIah Ibn Buwayh, 396, 
397 

'Imâd al-Din, 50n, 51, 54, 57, 59 d, 
60, 90, 91, 197n, 222, 436n, 441, 
442, 442n. 492 

Imâd al-Din a)-I$pahani, 86, 110,142, 
143, 143n, 196n, 359n, 385, 390, 
409, 415, 521 

‘Imâd al-DIn Zinki, 112, 519, 520 521 
‘Imâdiyah, 511 

imâm al-Haramayn, 118 188, 190, 
206 

imâm al-Haramayn ‘Abd al-Malik 
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44,45.46,53, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
277, 384 

'Ikriırah, 252, 253, 254 

İmra al-Qays, lln, 482n, 534 

al-‘lmrâai (Abu ’l-Hasan), 53, 53n 

Ind.a, 207 

Indlan, 341 

al-InHjür, 194 

al-lgtidûb fi Şharh Adab al-Kuttâb, 
42d 

•Irâq : 14, 17. 26, 26n, 31. 36. 42, 50n, 
72, 75, 76. 77, 131. 135, 165n, 168, 
185, 191, 204, 245. 246n, 255, 259. 
269. 277, 298, 304, 315, 334, 346, 
352,364,396. 401, 406, 415, 423, 
448ıı. 458, 459. 493, 498, 510 
al-Irşbâd. 43, 273n 
al-Irşhöd al-Mu rib, 53 
îsâ İbn Ja'far İbn al-Mn^ûr. 356 
‘Isa ibn Ma‘qil, 130, 130n 
'Isa Ibu Mawdûd, 512 
'Isa Ibıı Muhammad al-Hakkûri, 453 
‘Isâ ibn ‘Uraar, 471, 471n 
•Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thagafi. 495, 496, 
498, 498n. 459 
'Ui al-Hakkâri, 508, 509 
İsa al-JuzııIi, 499 

Ifâl-lla fahm-i-KUĞb al-^ltûl, 321 

Işfatân, 131, 173, 181, 190, 191,254 

Isfarâ'in 153, 153 d, 185 

Ishâq ibn Râhwayh, 40 

Ishâq ibn Sulaym, 32n 

Isbâq al-Mawaili, 372, 374, 490 

işhârat, 108 

Xs‘ird, 204, 201n 
Iskandarâni, (Abu M Tâbir). 54 
Islâh al-Ghalat, 41 
Islâh al-Mantig, 42 
Iir.ıâ‘Il al-Fârisi, 207 
Ismâ'il Kâtib, 213 

Ispahân, 50n. 298, 300, 304, 315, 354, 
458 


İstilâm, 194 
Istirabâd. 333 
Italian, 184n 
I't Hâl al-Qulûb, 534 
lyâd (tribe), 142 

‘lyâd al-Yâlısubi Qâdi, 313, 313n 
J/.i al-Dtn Aybak, 505, 508 
‘Izz al-Dîn Mas'üd 521, 522 
‘Izz al-Din Müsak al-Şalabi 233 

J 

Jabalah ibn Mâlik, 447 
Jâbir ibn‘Abd Allah, 25, I52n. 149, 
149n. 248. 248n 
Jacob, 250n 

Jadhîmah (tribe) : 13, 22 
Ja^wat al-Muqlabis, 325 
Ja'far ibn Hanzalah, 139, 139n 
JaTar ibn Sbams al-J^ilâfab, 343 
Ja'far ibn Yahya Barmakide, 485 
Ja'far al-Khuldi, 339 
Ja'far al-Şâdiq, 223, 223n, 224, 447n 
al-Jâhiz, 269, 346. 346n. 470, 479. 

480, 481n, 483, 414, 486 
al-Jahm, 351 

Jalâl al-Dawlah, 369n, 370n 
Jalâl Mülk, 408 
Jalûla : 18, 18n, 19 
Jamâl al-Dîn Hâjib, 246, 246n 
Jamâl al-Dîn Ispahami 519 
JâmV, 497 

Jâmi' (ibn Wahb), 34 
Jamharat al-Nisab, 266, 302, 450 
Jamhamh ibn Durayd, 311 
Jamil ‘Udhri. 145. 145n 
Jam'it (Juwayni), 46 
nl-Janad, 250, 412, 412n 
Jarba^âqân, 298 
Jarir, 534 

al-Jargara'i, 406. 406n, 480n 
al-Jarmi. 43, 332 
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Jftsim, 168 

Jas’.s al-Fulk 406. 406o 
Jawâhtr al-T^am/nah fi Modhhab 
‘Âlim 'i Madinah, 60 
•I-Jawâtiqi, 334 
Jatvârilı wa 'I-Şayti, 63 
Jawhar (GenernI), 68 
al-Jawhari: 19. 78. 95, 293. 304, 304n, 
498. 517. 519 
al-Jawz. 128. 128n 
al-Jayyâşh. 413 
Jazirah, 453, 453n 

Jazirat Ibc 'Unıar, 66, 66d, 344, 346. 

452, 453, 453n. 521 
al-Jazûli (Abu Müsü ‘îsa), 96 
Jerusalem. 89. 95. 186, 227, 283, 284, 
345, 419, 506, 509 
Jfsu», 89 
Jew, 5n 
Jibril, 516 

Jibril Ibn HJfı , 502 
al-jihjljiyâri, 169, I69n, 355n, 486 
Jordaa, 144a, 146n, 506 
Joseph, 402, 402n 
Jubba,167.167o 
Jûdi Mouatain, 452 
Juhfah, 5l0n 

Jurnal, 84. 91. 122, 333n, 500 
Jurayj, 148 

Jurjân. 271. 299,300, 333 
Jurjfıni, 151, 181, 181 n, 268. 269, 270. 

271, 333n 
JuwayD, 45 

al-Juwayni, 45, 188. 384 
a!-Jüzulah, 501, 501n 
al-Juzüli,4 60, 460n. 500, 501 

K 

Ka‘b (tribe), 44 
al- Ka'bi, 44 
Kabul, 467, 467n 


al-Kadra, 412, 412n 
Kâfi, 232 
al-Kûfiyah, 233 
Kâfûr al-ISlÜÎ'di. 291. 303 
:ıl-Kâfûr fil-IÜiiöidi, 67. 68, 122n 
Kalılân (tribe) : 35n, 451ıı 
iil-Kiilb (tribe), 151, 167, 352 
Kamâl al-Dln (qâ(ii) : 47, 519 
8:ıîOT(7(lbn AUîîr) : 16d, 24, 71d 
nl-Kömil, 256, 263, 264. 264n, 267 
345 

al-Kâmil Ibn Ş])âwar. 440 

Karak, 143, 143n. 144, 465, 505, 506 

Karkh. 276, 425, 452 

Ka-îb, 252, 252n 

Katlıirah. 179, 179a 

.al-K.haraji, 408, 403o 

Khalaf Ibn Marwân, 350 

Kay sû m. 71n 

Kûtpinıah. 160 

al-Kâzrûni, 181 

Klıal.ıf Ibn Ma‘dân, 320 

al Khnlal. 84 

^jlıd, (.Abü Şafwân Ibn ŞafwâD). 
15, 16 

KhâliU Ibn *Abd A İlâh aI*Qasri, 
498 

^ûlid Ibn Sinan al-'Absi. 89 
Kbâlid ıbn Vazid Ibn Mu‘âwiysh, 
253.265 

Kbâlid a1-Qasri, 14, 131 
Ehâlidiıes. 315, 315n 
I^alifih Ibn Khayyâl, 18. 268 
KUalil Ibn AhmaJ 43.79, 374,471, 
473, 496. 497 
al-^allâl. 146 
al-Kharâ'iti, 534, 534n 
KhariJah. 50n, 51. 54. 57. 60, 86, 90. 
111, 143, 196o, 197n, 222, 385, 390, 
409,415, 441.492 
^arqa. 529. 530 
İUiarrûbab, 509 
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al-Kbaşh£fiâb. 123 
Khasib, 163 

al-Khafib al-Baghdâdi, 134, 184, 189, 

192. 201.254. 254n, 273, 274, 277, 
287, 299. 304, 307, 312, 351,366, 
369, 47İn, 485 

Khavzurün. 175 
al-Khiddab, 332 
al-Khidr Ibn ‘Aqll, 225 
Khidı (saint), 269, 269n 
al-E^ila‘i 312. 313, 314 
al-^\traqi, 449 449n 
KÖilât, 465, 

: 31. 33. 33o, 464n 

Khuflidskân, 514, 516, 517, 

517n 

Eburâsân, 62n, 70. 71, 75n. 76. 107, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
137n, 138, 165o, 187, 187n. 191, 

193, 194, 227, 252, 254, 255, 298, 
299, 300, 304, 344, 352, 

352n, 384, 446n, 448n, 458 
al-Khuth'ami (poet) 381 
^uwârizm, 207, 246n 
Kliuzâ'ah, 75. 108, 496n 
Khuzâ'i Ibn Mâzin, 475 
glluzistin, 167a 
al-Kifâyah, 272n. 273u 
Kinânah (tıibe), 115, 336a 
al-Kisâ'î (Şlıams al-Din), II 
al-Kisâ’i, 21, 470, 471,472 
al-Kisâ'i (Abu ’l-Hasan), 287, 288. 

288n. 282 
Kisra, 125 
Kitab al-'Âdûb, 63 

Kitâb ûl-AŞheni: 73, 86, 300, 301, 
350, 374n, 489, 518 

Kitâb al-Ahkâm li ıtfûl al-Ahkûm, 
322 

Kitâb al-A‘mâl, 43 
Kitâb Agjı’âr al-Mulûk, 63 
Kitâb al-Ashribah, 41 


Kitâb el-Awû’İIA\9. 4I9n 
Kitâb al-A'ynn wa ’i-Amâlhil. 431 
Kitâb al-Batlî', 63 
Kitâb ai-Bari'at, 108 
Kitâb al-eari‘, 350, 375 
Kitâb ai-Bayûn, 53, 53n 
Kitâb al-Bayûn tra ’i-Tabyia, 430 
Kitâb al-ObarVah fi Ma'rafat ai- 
SharVah, 53 
Kitâb ai Diyürât, 315 
KHâb ai-FaşI, 322 
Kitâb ai Fawâ'id, 53 
Kitâb al-Haywân, 480 
Kitâb ai-Hayy'i wa ’l-bfayyit, 43, 43n 
Kitâb ol-Iqna, 38, 38a 
Kitâb ai-Intifâr' 53 
Kitâb al-'lqd, 349 
Kitâb ai lşhârât, 343 
Kitâb al-Jinân, 381 
Kit âb al-Jurnal al-Kubra, 122 
Kitâb ai-Jumân, 86 
Kitâb al-Khavl. 41 
Kitâb al-Khıı/ab, 343 
Kitâb al-Ma'ârif. 18, 40, 40n, 78, 126. 

152, 241, 257, 517 
Kitâb al-Lofz al-Muhlt, 3M 
Kitâb Ibn Mufrah, 24la, 302 
Kitâb al-Madhheb fi Dhikre A’immat 
al-Ma^hab, 225 
Kitâb al-Ma^âzi, 24 2n 
Kitâb al-Alan Gi^âb ‘anhu ’l-Mutrib, 
164 

Kitâh al-Masâ'll, 41 
Kitâb al-Maysir wa ’i-Qiddâh, 41 
Kitâb ai-Mııııtr fi bfatvli Si-aJ al- 
Munîr, 458 
Kitâb al-MtirşItid, 53 
Kitâb al-Mustafhiri, 453, 453n 
Kitâb al-Sariqât, 63 
Kitâb al-Sibawoyh, 470, 47in, 496. 
500 

Kitâb al-Şuwar, 410, 410o 
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iCitûb al Tafqih, 41 
Kitüb al-Ta'rif n'a ’l-I'lüm, 12R 
Kitâb al-Tawassut, 43 
Kifâb al-Zahr ıva 'l-Riyâd, 63 
ml-Kiya al-Harrâs! (‘Ali Ibn Muham- 
m.ıd). 277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 454 
Kosegarten, 301n, 443n 
Kûfah, 13, I3n, 14, 16. 17, 18, 41,78, 
107. 113. 130, 131. 133. 136, 137, 
149, 169n. 268, 287, 289. 337, 355n, 
367. 393, 450. 466, 477, 478 
KuSSâf, 136 
Kuşhfıjim, 33n, 79 
Kuıâmah, 106 

KuUıayyir’Azrah (Abu Şa^r), 254, 
353, 354 

L 

Laöm (tribe), 38. 94, 149, 283 
Lane, 102n 

Latû' / al-lşhârât, 207 

Latin, IO,33n, 301n, 404n, .*07n 

Layla, 48, 51, 190 

al-Lavth Ibn Bakr. 485 

al-Layih Ibn Sa‘d, 36, 37, 37n 

Leyden,I64n 

Liibon, 220n 

Lubibah Bint ‘Abd Allah Ibn JaTar 
Ibn Abi 'i'âlib, 265 
Lubayna, 383 
Lubbânah, 265 
LuKk. 417 

Luma‘, 226, 232, 276, 451,452n 
M 

Ma'Sür Ibn Ya'fur, 162, 199, 314 
al-Ma‘âfiri, 93, 93n, 162, 198 
Ma’an Ibn Za’idah, 148, 149 
Ma'arrat al-Nu mân, 202, 362 
Ma'bad, 444,517. SIS 
al-Madâ'in, 134, I34n, 139, 140, 466, 
466n 

al-Madân, 478n 


Madûrlk al-Uqül, 154 
Ma^hij. 118, A'ÎT.AAl 
Madhhij (Mâlik Ibn Udud), 442 
Madinah, 16, 24, 26n, 37, 60, 69, 103. 
113n, 149n. 150, 153, 165n, 241, 
241 n, 242, 244, 244n, 253n 254, 255 
256, 258, 259, 262, 263, 267, 268, 
414, 443, 444, 505n, 510n, 518, 519 
al-MadIni (A u Şâdiq), 95 
al-Madresah al-Suyûhyah, 504 
MaŞhûzi wa ’l-Siyar, 161 
MaS^rib (Algiers and Morocco), 7, 
8. 9. 106, 107. 164, 165, 16Sn, 166, 
220, 222. 252, 600, 501 
Magian, Sn 

MahbOb Ibn al-Haıan, 447 
al-Mahdi (Caliph), 16n, 178. 213. 468 
468a 

Mabdiyah. 106, 107, 318 
al-Mahjam, 413, 414n 
Mahmüd, 520n 
Mahmûd Ibn Şâlih. 408, 409 
Majd al-Dîn Abu Hafş Umar, 509 
Majd al-Dln al-Mubârak, 346 
al-Nazar, 53 
Makbul, 17, 17n 
Malçhwân, 130 
Makhzüm, 40n, 447, 517 
al-Makin, 24n, 360n 
Makkah, 26n. 27, 29n. 38. 39, 40n, 
92, 104, ll3n. Il4n, 116n. 122, 131, 
137, 148. 153, 178, 188 241n, 244 d, 
245, 245n, 248, 249n. 253, 253n, 
261,266,2690, 316, 341, 344.380, 
411, 414, 423n, 437 , 437n, 439, 462, 
469, 477, 479, 492, 494n, 496n. 500, 
510n. 531 

Malâtiyab, 139n, 422 
Mâlik (imâm), II. 29. 31. 32. 33. 33n 
37, 38, 60, 84, 95n. 115, 150, 152n. 
164, 165.16Sn. 166, 201, 203, 233, 
236n, 279, 316, 494 
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Malik Ibn al-A'jar, 157 
Malik Ibn Dinar, 248 
Mâlik Ibn Sa'Id Qâdi, 436 
Mâlik Ibn Udad, 118 
Malik Ibn Tawq, 201 
Malik Ibn Wuhayb, 316, 317n 
al-Malik al-'Âdil, 147, 227, 239, 421, 
465, 522, 527 

al-Malik al-Afdal Nür al-DIn, 147, 
186, 420, 421, 422,422n 
al-Malik al-Asbraf, 227 
al-Malik al-'AzTz, 145, 146, 147, 204, 
236, 237,238,239. 345, 420, 421, 
465, 523, 526 

Mâlik al-Kâmil, 148, 459, 506 
al-Malik al-Manşûr, 147, 236, 421, 
465, 466n. 527' 

al-Malik al-Mu'a^fam, 458, 505, 506, 
507, 507n, 515 
al-Malikal-Mukarram, 413 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar, 526 
al-Malik al-Nâşlr Salâh al-Din, 142, 
143, 145, 147, 227, 508, 526 
al-Malik al-Nâşir Ibn al-Malik al- 
'Azlz, 238 

al-Malik al-Ş'âlib Najm al-Dîn, 50 
al-Malik al-Şâlih Salâh al-Dîn, 527 
Malik {»h.T h Saljüqi, 278 
al-Malik al-Zâbir, 343, 345, 420, 522, 
523, 527 
Mâliqab, 129 
Ma'mar, 182, 182o, 199 
al-Mâmûn (Clipb), 21, 70, 71, 71n, 
72n, 75n, 107, 132, 158, 165n. 258, 
258n, 259, 260, 326, 348, 349, 351, 
352, 396n, 434n, 479, 479n, 485, 
4 89 

al-Mâmûn al-Ba^’ıhi, 503, 503n 
al'Mâmûni, 396, 396d 
al-Mâmüniyab, 430, 430n 
Manâzgird, 465 
Manbaj, 401,415, 415n 
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al-Manşûr (Calipb), 34, 35,36,1350, 
137, 137n, 138, 139, 140, 169, 178, 
254, 2540,263. 266,268, 431,468, 
469. 479, 479n 
al-Manşûr al-Farâwi, 458 
al-Manşûr Hâjib, 324 
al-Manşûr Sam'ini, 193 
al-Manşûr ‘Ubaydi, 106 
Magümût, 462 
al-Maqdisi Hâfîz, 283, 284 
al-Maqqari, 359n, 495n 
al-MaqrIzi, 33n, 464n 
Maqş, 407, 407n 
Magşürah, 365 
Marâfhab, 577n, 527 
Mârân (tribe), 226 

Mariatd, 14n. 39n. 128n, 134n, 159n. 
1670. 202n. 226n, 411n. 415n, 417d 
430n, 505n, 515n 
Mârib, 440 
Marj al-Râbit. 135 
Marj al-Şûlfar, 465, 465n 
Marrân, 569 
Martân, 436 
Mart had Ibn Zayd, 115 
Ma'rûf aI-Kary>i, 293, 293o 
Marw, 14n, 28,31, 40, 41, 44,76, 118 
120, 130, 134' 159, 191, 192, 193, 
194,195. 250. 258, 344 
Marw al-Rüd, 120 
Marwân Ibn Abi Hafşab, 353 
Manvân Ibo al-Uakam, 212, 265 
Marwân Ibn Mubammad al-Jadi, 
133, 135, 136, 137, 137n, 211, 213, 
213n 

Marwân Ibn Mubamoıad al-Nâqiş, 
300 

al-Mafi’ld wa ’l-Ma/ârld, 79 
Maş^ârrt (Mountaio), 41! 

Maşhârig aJ-Anwdr, 494 
Masoıüdah, 221 
Mav/dû'ât, 126 
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Marzubân, 272 
al-MarzubSDİ, 1S9, 1S9 d> 2<>S 
Mas'üd Ibn ‘Uqbah Ibn Buhays, 
532. 533 

al-Mas'ûdi, 21. 43n, 212, 212d, 365. 
4b8 

Matariyah, 512, S12n 
Matbew. ISd, 90d. 94n, 

241b 

Matlrah, 64, 66 
Ma'ünah, 201 
at-Mâwurdi, 272, 274, 275 
Mawdad. 511, 512, S20n, 521 
Uawqif al-ImOm, 46 
al-Maydâni, 446n. 458, 529n 
Maymun Ibn Mahrân, 25 
MaymOn al'Qaddab, 105 
Mayyâfârigîn, 141, 204n, 403, 452, 
465 

Mayyah, 528, 529 
Mayyurqah, 197 
al-Mâzari, 493, 493n 
MâzaodrSn, 271,333, 458 
Mâzin (tribe),473 
cI-Mâzin, 515 
al-Mûzini, 232 
Mazrafab, 52 

M. Caussin de Perceval, 290a, 434d, 
436n, 444o,446n 
M. de Cayanagos, 359n, 495n 
Medine, 445 
Medinas, 445 
Makice, 444n, 445n 
Mekkois, 444n 

Meıopotamia, 71, 7ln, 135, 191, 
204n, 212, 315, 348, 349, 362, 404, 
458, 465, 527 

M, Grengeret de Langrange, 364ıı, 
462n, 464n 
Midrâr, 105, 105a 
al-MIhani (Abu As‘ad). 52 
Mina, 492, 492n 


Minhâj Ahi ai-Sunnafı, 194 
al-Miogari, 16,16a 
Migdâd Ibn Aiwad, 443 
Mir'ât al-Jinön, 208 n 
Mir'ût at-Zamün, 167n 
Mir Khaund. 140n 
Mir K^ond, 370n 
Mis'ar Ibn KidSra, 157 
Mişhkût, 15n 
al-Mişhkât, 90n, 94n, 241a 
Misk n al-Dârimi, 19, 19n 
Mişr, 116 
Mizân, 125 
Mizan glShi'r, 

Moawia fiU d’ Abu Sofyan, 445n 
Morocco, 7. 192, 221, 222n, 317n, 
457, 495, 500, 501 
Moses, 89, 247 

Moşul, 47, 50. 50n. 52, 55. 56, 59, 
66n, 136. 186, 191, 226, 227, 230, 
232, 240, 313, 315, 335, 342, 344, 
345, 346, 388,404, 49in, 511,512, 
514, 519, 520. 521,522 
al-Mu'âfa, 335, 335n 
al-Mu‘âfa al-Jariri, 295 
Mu'allagah, 317 

Mu‘âwiyah (Caliph), 30, 113n. 116n, 
170, 178, 245, 264, 449n 
Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Bakr ab'Ulaymi, 473 
Mu'âvviyah Ibn Hudayj, 116, 116n 
Mubârak Ibn Mubârak, 338 
al-Mubarrad, 43. 61, 242n, 256, 263, 
264, 264d, 267, 267n, 295, 348, 
47 5n 

Mudar (tribe), 30n, 116 
Mudawwanah, 11, 165 
al-Mudhayyal fi ’l-Lughah, 198 
al-Muf.'iddal, 447, 447n 
al-Mufaddal al Dubbi, 43. 530 
ol-Mufaşşal, 336, 506 
aI-Mufâwodah, 175, 204 
Mufkîth al-Khalo. 155 
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Muhadhdhab, 54n, 225, 227, 232, 
453 

Mu'jam al-Afhâb, 3Sn 
ai-Muhallab, 66 

al-Mnhallabi, 302, 364, 370, 374 
Muhammad 451 

Mukammııd (Prophet), J, 13, 14, 15, 
15n, 19. 38n, 39d, 43n, 67n, 89,90ıı 
94, 97, 100, 102, 103, 112, 113n. 
116n, l?6n, 132n, 143, 178, 203d, 
231n, 241,24;n, 248n, 253, 253n, 
259n, :64n, •322n, 362n. 370, 435n, 
438, 443, 447n, 457n. 494 d, 517 
Muhammad al-Raydaq, 488 
Muhammad (Abu ‘Abd Allib)' 32, 
268 

Muhammad al'Jawâd, 261 
Muhammad İbn al-‘Abbâa al-YazIdi, 
122 

Muhammad Ibu ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Muhammad Ibn Düwûd Ibn al-Jarıâh 

429, 429n, 430. 488, 48Sa 
Muhammad Ibo 'Abd Allâh Ibn 

Tâhir, 107 
al-Muqaffa' 478 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr, 116n 
Muhammad İbn ‘Ali ‘Abbâsid, 131, 
133, 178, 179, 479 
Muhammad Ibn Ghâzi 525 
Muhammad Ibn a!-Hanafiyyah 290a 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Madh- 
haji 322 

Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Naq- 
qüşh, 290 

Muhammad İbn al-Hasan Shavbâni. 

287, 2S8, 2S8n, 289 
Muhammad Ibn İbrahim Ibn Mua'ab 

430, 480n, 481 

Muhammad Ibn rshâq aI-MB;‘abi 
372, 480n 

Muhammad Ibn İsmail Ibn Ja'far 
al-şadiq, 104, 105 


Muhammad Ibıı Naşr, 361 
Muhammad Ibn al-Nu'mâo, 435, 
435n 

Muhammad Ibn Sa'Id al-Azraq, 429 
Muhammad Ibn Salamafa al-Dubbi, 
534 

Muhammad İbn al-Sari İbn al- 
Hakam 75a 

Muhammad Ibn Tûmart, 220 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Urwab, 242 
•ıI-Muhassan, 366 
,Muhi al-DIn Muhammad 53 
Muhkam, 326 

al-Mu'izz al-‘Ubaydi, 68, 69, 69a, 70, 
105, 105n, 106 

Mui'zz al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh, 303, 
396 

Mujâhid, 113, 248 
Mûjoz, 276 

Mukâtobât al-lkhv/ün bl V- Ski'r, 63 
.\fu''hassij, 327 

cl-bfu^talif vta Afutalif, 291, 299 
el-Mu'^ıar al-Musabbibi, 70 
:ıl-Muldıtar al-Thagafi. 150 
bful'hiaşir, 449 

al-Muktafî (Caliph), 111, 358, 449a 
Mıılah al-MumSlihoh, 86 
ol-Mıı'lim, 493 
Mnnûgadât al-Şhu'ara. 363 
al-Mundhiri (Zaki al-Dîn), 69 
Müflis, 62, 62n 

Munis Eunuch, 429, 430, 431n, 449n 

bfüııh al-İVnhid, 164 

Munqi^, 111 

Muntaşir Caliph. 479, 479n 

ul-Muntazim, 126 

Munyab Ibn Khasib. 503 

Muqaddi$ Ibn Soyfı al-EIialagi, 

74 n 

al-Mııganna' al-K4)urâsiai, 250, 351. 
252 

Muqrılil al-Minqari, 528 
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Muqattam Mt, 147, 391, 435, 459 509 
Muçtadib, 232 
aNMuqtadi bi-Allâh, 490 
al-Muqtadir. 61, 62, 62ıı, 423, 427, 
428. 429, 430. 431d 
Murâmir Ibn Marwah, 340 
Murâmirlbo Murrab, 341 
Murcia.94, 326, 327 
Murrah tribe, 340 

al-Murtada Ibn al-Sbabruzûri. 47, 
50, 51, 52 

Murtada ’1-Dawlat, 405 
al-MurtaJal, 91 
MurOj (Moşull, 226, 226n 
Murûj al-Dhahab, 21, 43d, 212, 365, 
486 

Musa al-Naşrâni, 219 
Masa Ibn Hârün, 292, 292n 
Muş'ab Ibn al-Zubayr, 25, 26, 26n, 
76n. 149, 241,244, 245, 245n 
Musabbibi, 70, 315, 435, 436 
Musalla, 527 
Muaaylamah, 23 
Muşhktl al-Hadîth. 41 
hfuşhkil al-Qur'dn^\ 

Muşhtabih al-Niibah, 205, 299 
al-Muşhtarik. 167n, 519 
.Müslim (imâm), II, 493, 494 
Müslim Ibn al-WalId, 72, 72n 
Müslim Ibn Ziyâd Ibn Ablh, 75 
Müslim (Aba Ja‘far Ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah) 70 

Musttûd, 291, 291n, 292 
al-Musta‘în 85, 85n, 93n, 352 
Musta'li, 98n 

al-Mustanşir, 218. 407, 412, 

515 

al-Mu'tadid, 356, 361, 362, 423 
Mu'taltftva 205 

al-Mu'tamid (Caliph), 373 
al-Mu’tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd, 196, 197n 
326, 330, 331 


Mu'tamin (Caliph), 479, 479n 
Mutanabbi, 11. 73. 84. 88, 90, 141, 
216, 231,232,235. 235n, 297. 310, 
317, 355, 364n, 367, 371, 403. 404, 
500 

al-Mu'taşim, 58, 71, 75, 470 
al-Mutawakkil (Caliph), 42, 42n, 100, 
101, 102, 261, 262, 263, 352, 360n, 
362, 372, 479n, 480, 480n, 490 
al-Mutawi‘ 224, 224n 
al-Mu'tazz Ibn Shâkir. 105 
al-MuthaUath. 83, 83n 
al-Muttalib al-Khuza'i. 175 
al-Muwjifaq Abu ’l-Karam Ibn Ma'- 
şûm, 417, 418 

al-MuwaITaq Yûsuf Ibn Khallâl. 
146 

Muwaıta, 11, 29. 31, 37, 38. «4. 95n, 
165n, 166, 236n, 316, 494 
Muwayyid al-Naysapuri, 245n 
MuzalTar al-DIn, 240, 522 
MufalTar al-DIn Kûkubri, 511 
al-Muzani, 46, 224, 275 

N 

Nâbi^hah. 12n. 244, 497 
al-Nadr al-'Abdari, 443 
NâS-, 27, 209n, 328 
Nah lîls d’Alcama, 444n 
Nabawand. 121, 233 
al-Nahhâs, Abu Ja'far, 294 
al-Nahhâs Abu Naşr, 408 
NahJ al-Dalüghah, 308 
Nahrasvân, 202 
Nahg^al tribr. 447 
Najâh, 412, 413 

Najd. 89,108,383, 383n, 41 İn, 515 
516, 516n, 534n 
Najib al-DawIat, 405, 
al-Najjâd, 339, 339n 
Najm al-DIn al-KhubUsbâni. 99 
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Najrân, 43d 
Na^Iah, 104 
al-Nâmi, 403 
al-Nasâ’i, 292a 

al-Nâsbi (Abu 'I- ’Abbâf ‘Abd Allâh 
Ibn Muhamınad al-Anbâri}, 79 
al-Nâjhi ’l-Aşghar (Abu ’I-Hasan) 
366. 367, 368 
Naşibln, 53, 66n, 321 
NSfir al-Dawlat> 397 
al-Nâşir (imâm), 421, 424 
Nâşir al-Marwazi, 181, 185 
Naşir li Din Allâb (Callpb), 511, 512, 
516 

Nâşir al-Din, 228 

al-Naşir *Abd al-Rabmân, 324n, 

325' 

Naşr Ibn Shabath. 71, 71 n 
Na r Ibn ‘Abbâs, 418. 419, 420, 502, 
503, 504 

Na T Ibn ‘Manşûr, 362 
Naşr ıbn Sayyâr al-Lay^T, 134, 135, 
13Sn,136 

Natü’lf al-Fikr, 128 
NawâDah, 134, 134n 
al'Nawfali, 358 
NawqaD, 187n 

Naysapur, 45, 46, 70, 119, 120, 136, 
153. 136, 162. 181, 185, 189, 190, 
191, 193, 195, 197 207, 271, 277, 
285n, 298, 304, 344, 352. 371, 385, 
401, 458 
NâzOk, 426 
al-Na^^-âm, 480 
Niebuhr, 412n 
Nihâyat al-Matlab, 53 
Nihâyat al-Maflab fi DIriyat al- 
Madhbab, 154, 206 
Nile, 145, 390, 464n 
Nizâm al-MuIk, 58 
Nizâm al-Mulk al-Tû*) 133,181, 190, 
200 


NizârCUbaydi) 98n 
Nizâr (tribe), 332 
Noah. 251,444n, 452 
Nujüm, 30n, 75o, 98o. 139 d, 219a, 
2480, 2530, 2540, 291o, 313n, 369n, 
396n, 432o. 503n 
Nukaî al-’Afrlyah, 146 
al-Nu‘mân Ibn BagUr al-Ansâri, 82. 
83 

Nu'mân Ibn al-Munsi^ir, 78 
Nûr al-Din Mahmüd, 520 
Nûr al-Dlo Zinki, 52, 53. 229o, 407. 
520. 521 

Nûr al-Huda, 492o 
al-Nuwayri, 165n, 266n 

O 

Ömer Fih de Kbattab, 518n 
Oran, 221 

Oumm Othman, 444n 
Ouıhman, 518n 

P 

Parla, 160n, 404n 
Persia, 66, 80, 255, 320, 354, 396 
Persian, 2. 13, 14, 66, 130, 131, 134, 
138, 139, 140, 206, 209n. 255, 272, 
341, 373, 396, 398n. 473, 498, 512 
Peraiao 'lrSq, 186, 199, 458 
Peraians, 2, 3, 39. 125, 126n. 231n 
Pocock, 41 o. 276n 
Portogueıe, 184a 
Price, 18n, 24n, 446n 
ProUgomena (Ibn ^aldûn), 1, 3, 7 
Ptolemy, 317a 

Q 

al-Qâbiai, 399 
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QabQs Amir, 316 
Q5di Abu Naşr, 401 
Qâdi ’l-Âmidl, 391, 395 
Qâdi ‘I-Aojab, 284 
al-Qâdi ’I-Aşöraf, 147, 147n 
al-Qâdi ‘l-Fâdil, 54, 55. 142, 145, 146, 
147, 236, 237, 239, 421 
Qadi Husayn, 120 
Qâdi ‘lyâd, 493, 494, 495, 495n 
Qadi al-Raş^Id, 310 
al-Qadi ’l-Tanûkii, 363 
Qâdi ’l-‘U^raani, 415 
al'Qâdisiyah, 56, 354 
al-Oaffâl, 44, 45. 46. 118 
al-Qâhir(Caliph). 62d, 427, 431, 449n, 
Qahtan (tribe), 437 
al-Qâ’im. 106, 298, 490 
QaİĞ'id al-'l^yân, 81, 197n, 359 
Qal’at Kavvkab, 144n 
aI-Qanırawi, 329, 329n, 331 
al-Qûmûs, 36n, 78n, 153, 478n 
aI-Qa‘Dabi, 37, 38 
al-Qâmin, (Isa), 499 
Qarâfah. 68, 147, 204, 226, 239, 285. 
313 

Qarmat, 449n 

aI-Qasiın İbn Muhammad Ibo Abi 
Bakr, 256, 257 

Qasim Ibn Hâ^bim Ibn Falitah, 437, 
437n, 439 

al-Qas>m Ibo ‘Ubayd Aliab, 357, 358, 
359. 361, 362 
aI-Qâsiın al-gh^Sâ', 154 
QasiyDD> 286, 434d 
Qatadah. 18, 37n, 248, 248n 
Qatadab al-Sadû$i, 476 
gatOl, 480, 480d 

Qıyrawân. 32n, 104, 104n, 107, 165, 
16 Sd. 166. 254. 317, 328, 328o, 330 
Qays ‘Aylan, 156, 156n 
Qays (tribe), 177. 309 
Qays Ibn ‘Açim al*Minqari, 16, 16n, 
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Qayı Ibn Zuhayr al-‘Absi, 143, 143n 

Qazwin, 246 

al-Qazzâz, 290 

Qinnisrin, 167n, 362 

girmişin, 42n 

Qubul, 40 

gudâ'ah. 142, 199n, 363, 365 
al-çjudâ‘I, 31. 33, 102, 406, 406n 
guraas. Qumis. 76, 191 
gümis, 72, 76. 76n 

Qur'an. 1. 2, 3, 4. 7. 8, 9, 10. II, 12n. 
38. 40. 43. 45. 46, 48. , 52. 52n, 66d, 
86, 88, 90, 100, 128. 140, 140n, 158, 
165n, 170n, 177, 188, I88n, 204, 
205, 206, 207n, 223, 229n, 231n, 
233, 238, 241, 243, 243n, 247n, 
250n. 251n, 257n. 259n, 260n. 261, 
273, 276, 280n, 28in. 287, 290, 
292n, 293, 291. 295, 297, 298, 317n, 
320n. 321, 321n, 328, 335, 336, 
342n, 355n. 409. 409n, 410, 413n, 
414, 415n. 435n. 410n, 447, 448. 
45In, 467n, 469, 474, 476, 495, 496, 
496n, 498, 501, 510n, 519n 
gur'ân, 36n 
gurayb 159 

gurayşh (trib), 32, 37n, 126. 126n, 
148 150, 152, 1520. 170, 236n, 255, 
256, 263, 266, 300, 328, 330, 340, 
341, 351, 370, 388, 443, 495 
gurun, 521 
guşhayr Ibn Ka'b 191 
gOsiyah, 235 

guts Ibn Sâ'idah, 43. 43n. 143, 143n 
gutiiybab Ibn Müslim, I57n, 255 
gutaybah Ibn Sa'ld. 448n 
gutayabah Bint Nudr, 443 
gutb al-Din Matvdûd, 511, 512, 520 
Outb al-DIn Naysapuri, 121, 306 
gutrub, 841 
gutrubbul, 364, 364n 
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Raba^ah, 244n 
al-Raba'i Abu ’l-‘Ala Sa'îd, 177 
aI-Raba‘Iı Abu ’I-Hasan, 332 
al-Rabî-, 172 

al-Rabi‘ Ibn SulaymâD, 158, 224 
al-Rabl 'Ibn Yûnus, 479 
aI-Rabi‘ ‘Ibn Zayd, 470 
Rabl'ah (tribe), 30n> 162o, 332 
Rabi' al-Abrûr, 134n, 255 
al-Râdi (Caliph), 374, 427, 429 
Radi al-Dîn al-Naysapuri, 245, 245n 
al-Radi, 105 

Ra|hbûn Ibn Dünya, 171 
Rahabah, 201, 201 n 
Ramlah, 405, 428 

Raqqah, 71, 71n, 212, 215, 334, 521 
Raqqâdah, 107 
Râs al-Dawâ'ir, 331 
al-Raşhid (Caliph), 2, 21, 157, 178, 
259,287, 289, 362, 479d, 489 
al-Ragbld Abu '1-Husayn, 381 
al-Ra^id Ibn al-Zubayr, 409 
al-Raas, 89, 89n 
Rassmusscn, 363n, 533 
Rawâhah, 229 

Rawd al-Unuf, 148, 161, 443 
Rawh Ibn Zanbâ', 82 
Ray, 21, 77, 175, 181, 191, 289, 448n, 
472n 

Rayhânah. 32 
Râyitab, 447, 447n 
Raytah, d/o ’Ubayd Allâh, 133 
al-Râzi Abu *Abd Allah, 236n 
Reinaud, 140d, 165n, 269n, 294 d, 
42ln, 465n, 527r, 

Reiske, 517n 

Ketrospeet (Price), J8n, 24n, 446n 
Rihtah (Ibn al-‘Arabi), 9 
al-Rivâsbi Abu ’l-Fadl al-'Abbâs, 


23, 22, 157 
Roman, 341 
Romans, 302n 
Roudbayya, 444n 
Ru'bah ıbn al-'AjjSj, 533 
Rûh, 490 

Rukn al-Dawlat, 205n, 395, 398 
Rûm (Asia Minör), 138 
Rumaynah, 27 

Rûmiyat al'Madâ’in, 138, 139, 140, 
140n 

at-Rumnnâni. 293 

a1-Ru£bâti, (Abu Muhammad 'Abd 
Allâh Ibn ‘Ali), 94 
Rusa, 89 

Russel, Dr. 180n, 229n 
Ruwaym, 2C9, 209n 
Ruzayq. 75 

S 

al-Şâbi, 163, 315, 340 
al-Sabl'i. 253, 253n 
Sa‘d aI-DawIat. 404 
Sadid al-Mulk, 407, 408, 409 
Sa‘d al-‘Asbîrah. 115 
Sa‘d (Tribe), 173 
Şadafî, 124 
Sadid, 111 

Sadif Ibn Sahi (tribe), 124 
Şadr al-Din Qâdi, 225, 226 
Safawân, 159, I59 d 160 
al-Saffâtı, 133, 134, 136, 137, 178. 
212, 263, 266, 268, 290 d, 477, 

478 

Şafjyyab Bint 'Abd al-MuttsIib, 241 
Şafjyynb Khâtûn. 527 
Safwal al-Madhhah, 53 
Şahyyah Umm al-MuminIn. 357 
Şahûh. 78, 95, 498, 517, 519 
Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd, 166. 167, 270, 301, 

" 363, 373. 426, 428 
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Sahi Ibn Yûsuf, 496 
Sahnün, 164, I65n, 166 
Şa'id (place), 235, 391 
Sa'id al-Ahwal. 413,414, 413 
Sa'îd al-Ba 'hdSd, 327 
Sâ’id îba ‘Ali, 206 
Sa‘!d Ibn ‘Ahd al-‘Aziz. 114 
Sa'id Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 404 
Sa'îd Ibn Hârün al-‘ljli, 223, 223n 
Sa'îd Ibn Humayd al-TQsî, 63, 66 
Sa'îd Ibn lubayr, 253 
Sa'îd Ibn Muisiilad, 66 
Sa'îd Ibn al-Mu$ayyib, 236 
Sa'îd Ibn Müslim Ibn Qutaybab, 
137n 

Sa'îd al-DawIat, 184 
Sa'îd al'Jarlri 447n 
al-Salthâwi. 333, 336, 337 
al-Sa^ wi (Shams al-Dîn), 12n, 229n 
Sal'a, 267, 268 
al-Salâh Kurd, 227, 228 
Salâh al-Dîn (Ayyubi), 35n, 54, 57, 
98, 99. 99n, 106. 219, 219n. 226n, 
229n, 236. 236n, 237, 306, 343. 407, 
420,440,441. 442, 464. 465, 508. 
509, 521, 522 
Salamab al-Waşîf 490 
Salamiyah, 107, 167, 171 
Sale City, 221 
Şan'a, 41 İn, 412 
Salim (Hişbâms Mawla)', 212 
al-Salâmi, Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Ali Ibn 
Abmad, 76, 81 
Salih Ibn Al.ımad, 526 
Ş‘lih Ibn Mirdâs, 405 
şalih Ibn Ruzzik, 97, 438, 439, 44In. 

442, 442n, 503, 504, 526 
Şâlihiyab, 506 

Salit Ibn 'Abd Allâh Ibn ‘Abbns, 139 
Salim Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Umar, 256. 
257 

Sa1jQq, 519 


Saljûqs, 181 
Sallâr. 419 

al-Sam'âni, 43. 46, 94, 119, 129, 172, 
181, 186, 191, 192, 193, 246, 275, 
276, 289, 293, 294, 304, 345, 358, 
371, 385, 389 
Sarhün, 517n 
Sanıaw’al, 533, 533n 
Sanâın. 252 
al-Şan‘âni, 199 
Sanjar, 321 
Sanjird, 130 
Sapur Ibn Ardeşltlr, 512 
Şarât, 361, 36İn 
Sari al-Raffa, 403 
Sâriyah, 333 

Şarkhad, 331, 421, 505. 506, 508 
Sarr Man Ra’a, 66, 73. 448, 480, 
480n, 490 
Samarqaoü. 471 
al-Sarât, 411 

al-Sarüji (Abu ’l-Ghanâ’im), 52 
Sasanides. 132n 
Sâvvah. 135 
Sawâk.ic, 331 
al-Şawma'i 209n 
Şaydab, 14 
Şaydah, 531 
al-Şaydalâni. 458 
Sayf Ibn Dhi Va/an, 39n 
Sayf al-DavvIat. 141, 173, 174. 184, 
215n, 231. 301, 303, ."İ5n, 364, 368, 
368n. 370, 398, 398n. 399. 400, 401, 
402. 403, 404, 404n. 419 
Sayf al-Dîn Ghâzi, 519. 520, 521. 522 
al-Sayyid al-Humyari, 209, 290n 
Schulten, 522n 
Sc'ieucus Nicato, 140n 
Scljüq, 246n 
Seniilic. 507n 

Seville, 81, 326, 330, 33i, 332. 459, 
460 
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Şhî'b, 19 

al-gia'bi, 16. 17. İ8, 19, 26, 27, 149, 
252 

Şbabib Iba ^abbah, 16 
al-ghâbıışati, 30 Id, 315. 316 
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PREFACE 


Ibn Khııllikân bas divided his work into two* volumes; 
the first volüme ended with the names under ^ (ghayn).t In 
the persent edition the first volüme is covered by volumes I, II 
and III. 

As the completc autograph of the second volüme of the 
original has not been traced and we have only a fragmcnt of it, 
wc have collatcd and comparcd M. de Slane’s version (Vol. IV 
and V of the prcsent edition) with the latest Egyptian edition 
(cd.- ‘Abd al-Hamid), and the Teherân edition. As in the 
previous volumes, the English translation of passagcs omitted by 
de Slane have been inciuded. 

M. de Slane’s English translation (Vol. III) was published 
in 1845; its revised edition appeared in 1868. We have used 
the latter from notice No. 580 (p. 242) in the present volüme. 

The publication of Vo!s. II and III have been delayed for 
somc unavoidable reasons; they are now under print and will 
appear shortly. 


Karachi : S. MOINUL HAQ 

Jıme, 1964. 


* M. de Slane published his English translation in four volumes. 
t Cf. Autograph, Vol. I, f. 2S6. 
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499 FATIK AL-MAJNUN 

The amîr Abü Şhujâ* Fâtik, the Great, surnamed al-Majaûn, 
was a Greek by birth. Hc, his brother and his sister had been 
carried off captives from a place near the castle called Dhu ’l- 
Kilâ'a, in Asia Minör. He learned writing in Palestine, and 
was one of those slavcs whom al-Ikhshîd took away from Ranılah 
against the will of their masters and without even paying their 
value. His former master then declared him free, and from 
that time he continued to live a freeman among the mamlûks 
bclonging to the Ikhshld family. He was distinguished for his gene- 
rosity, lofty spirit, and daring courage, and this qualiıy pro- 
cured him the surname of al-Majnûn {the madman). During 
the life of al-l khsh ıd. he and Kâfur were both in his service, but, 
when he died, leaving a son to the çare of Kâfur, Fâtik 
refused to remain in Old Cairo, lest he should be obliged to 
give the prccedence to his former comrade and ride in his süite. 
He therefore retired to his fıef, vvhich consisted of al-Fayyüm 
and its territory, and he there took up his residence, although 
the air and the water of that province were noxious in their 
qualities and prejudicial to the constitution. Kâfur stood in 
dread of him, and treated him with high respect whilst he dis- 
simulated his real feelings. Fâtik’s indisposition continuing to 
increase, he was obliged to proceed to Old Cairo for medical 
assistance, and he arrived there whilst al-MutanabbI was living 
as a guest with Kâfur. The poet had often heard of Fâtik’s 
generous character and undaunted courage, but dared not now 
wait upon him lest he should offend Kâfur ; as for Fâtik, he 
inquired afler him regularly and sent him polite letters. They 
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met at length by accidcnt in the desert {ouiside the city), and 
had a long conversation. When Fâtik rcturned to his house, 
he immediately sent to al-Mutanabbî a present to the value cf 
one thousand dînârs, and this he followed up by others. The 
poet thcn obtained permission from Kâfür to celebrate the 
praises of his benefactor, and, on the 9th of the latter Jumâdâ, 
A.H. 348 (August, A.C. 959)* he pronounced the eulogium of 
Fâtik in the celebrated and splendid çaşidah which begins 
thus. 

“As thou (O poet) hast neithcr steeds nor vvealth tc offer, 
let eloquence aid thee, since fortune aids thee not. ” 

It is the same poem 'which contains this admirable 
verse ; 

"(Glory beloııgs onfy) to the like of Fâtik ! nay, 'the like of' 
vveakens the idea ;—to the like of the sun, then, it belongs ; but 
where has the sun its like ?” 

Fâtik died at Old Cairo on the eve of Sunday, the llth of 
Şhawwâl, A.H. 350 (November, A.C. 961)t, and al-Mutanabbî, 
who had left Egypt some time before, lamented his death in the 
gaşîdah which begins thus : 

“Grief troubles the mind and resignation calms it ; 
thus, between them both, {my) tears are rebellious and obedient.’’ 

İn this poem we find the following elegant thoughts : 

“I am weak on quitting my friends, but if my soul hears 
of death and battie, I am strong. I am increased in force by 
the wrath of the foe; but if a friend even hint a reproach, I 
tremble with sorrow. The stream of life is limpid for the fool, 
for him who thinks not of the past and of the future ; for him 
vvho is blind to invitable fate, and, in pursuit of vanity, yields 
to the delusions of hope. Where is he who built the pyramids? 
what was his people? 'vhat, his life? his death 7 Monuments 
remain for a time after their founders; then ruin strikes them 
and they follow {jhem to oblmon)." 


* 17 August.—Ed. 

t 24 November.—Ed. 
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The whole elegy is of singular beauty*. When al-Mutanabbî 
left Baghdâd, he composed a poem in which he described his 
journey from Egypt and deplored the loss of Fâtik. This piece, 
which was recited by him on Tuesday, the 9th Sha'bân. A.H. 352 
(September, A.C. 953)* ; begins thus : 

“How long must wc travel as the stars do, through the 
darkness : {the unwearied stars) which travel not with the feet of 
camels or with thosc of men?” 

The follovving are the lines in which he mentions Fâtik : 

“Egypt has no other Fâtik whom we may visit; he has left 
no successor amongst men. He whom the living could not equal 
in virtues is now on an equal with the dead in the dust of the 
tomb. I have lost him, and I seem to be journeying in search 
of him, but the world only offers me a void." 


500 AL-FATy IBN ^AQAN 

Abü Naşr al-Fathı Ibn Muhammad İbn ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn 
Khâqân Ibn ‘Abd Ailâh al-Qaysi {member of the tribe of Qais) 
al-Işhbîlî {native of Seville) was the author of the Qalâ‘id al- 
'Iqyân {collars of gold) and of other works. İn the Qalâ'id he 
has United {a series of notices on) a great number of Moorish 
poets, and he employs, in each of these articles, a highly ele- 
gant style and the most refined allusions. He is also the author 
of the work callcd Malmah al-Anfus wa Masrah al-Ta'annus 
fl Mulah Ahi il-Andalus {the aspiring-point for souls and öpen 
field for familiarity, containing elegant anecdotes of Spaniards). 
He gave three editions of this treatise, a large one, a medium, 
and a compendium ; it contains much Information, but is rarely 
to be found in our countries {the East). In these works the 
great genius and extraordinary accompHshments of the author 
are eminently conspicuous. He was a great traveller, and seldom 

1 See it in M. Grangeret de Lagrange’s Anthologie Arabe. 

* 1 September.—Ed. 
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stayed long in one place. He died a violent death, A.H. 535 
(A.C. 1140-1), in the fundug (or caravan-serai) of Morocco.— 
The hâfi? Ibn Dihyah (No. 472) says, in his work; entitl:d 
al-Mutrib fi Aşh'âr Ahi il-Maghrib* (the amusing book, treating 
of the poetry of the Western Arabs) : “I meta numberofhis 
disciples, and they spoke to me of his works and astonishing 
(talents) ; in his conduct he was a libertine he but in his written 
compositions he displayed a style which might be called lawful 
magic and limped water. He was mnrdered in the fundug 
where he resided, in the Capital of Morocco, towards the com- 
mencement of the year 529 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 1134). The person 
who abetted this crimer was the Amir of the Muslims himself, 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifîn.” This Amir of the 
Muslims was the brother of Abu Ishâq İbrahim Ibn Yûsuf Ibn 
Tâşhifîn, him for whom Abu Naşr had composed his Qala’id 
al-Iqyân, as it appears from his own slatement in the preface 
of the worki. 


501 FİTYAN AL-SHAGHURÎ 

Fityân Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Fityân Ibn Thumâl. surnamed al-Shihâb 
(i.e. Şhihâb al-Dln.fambeau of the fatih), was a member of the tribe 
of Asad, a follower of the lianifite doctorines and a native of 
Damascus. He bore the designation of al-^nâghûrî al-Mu'allimf 
{the preceptor), and he acquired distinction by his abilities and by 
his talent for poetry. He was engaged in the service of different 
princes, and their praises were celebrated by him whilst he instruct- 


1 For furttaer inrormution respecting Ibn ^âqân and his productions, 
see M. Weyer's Specimen criticum exhibens locos Jbn Khacanis de Ibn 
Zeldouno, and the ûrst volüme of his Orientalia. 1 feci myself bound to say 
that the Qala’id al-‘Iqyân is a worlc as baıren in facts as it is briUiant in 
style. 

* M. de Slane gives: MuBhrib.—Ed. 

|M. de Slane gives; Mu'allam (past participle) which signihes ‘pupil* not 
the ‘preceptor’.—Ed. 
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ed their children. The diwân, ot collection of his poems contains a 
number of fine passages, and, as he dwelt for a time at al-Zabadâal, 
he made it the subject of some charming pieces. One of these, 
which we here give and in vvhich he has reached the acme of 
perfectioni, is on the garden of al-Zabadânî, an extensive tract 
of country offering a delightful sight in spring for the variety of its 
flowers, but, in winter, covered with snow ; 

“Kânun {January) has congealed the wine in every cup, and 
even cxtinguishcd the embers which were lighted in the brasier 
(kânun). O Garden of al-Zabadânİ! thou displayest a handsome 
face even when the face of the weather is contracted with frowns. 
The snow which covers thee is like cotton ; the clouds shake it 
out, the air cleans it, and the rainbovv is the bow2.” 

Happening, when an old man, to take a bath, and finding the 
water very hot, he said : 

“I think your water is as hot as hell, and I sufier from it pains 
and smarting. I remember seeing you scald kids, but what makes 
you novv scald old goats?” 

I have since found, in the Kharîdah, a piecc of five verses, 
containing the same idea ; they are inserted in a biographical notice 
on the kâtib Sa‘d Ibn İbrahim al-Shavbânî al-As‘ardi (a native of 
As'ard in Mesopotamia), and surnamed al-Majd (i.e. Majd al-DIn, 
or glory of religiori). Speaking of these lines, ‘Imâd al-Din al- 
Işpahâni, the author of the Kharîdah, says : “ They were recited to 
me by Sa‘d himself to exemplify what could be said in dispraise 
of a bath, but he did not give them as his own.’’ The fifth verse 
is as follows: 

“ It was a well-known custom to scald kids, but what has 
induced you to scald old goats ?” 


1 He means perfection of style to süit the taste of that age. The piece 
is a mere issue of quibbles. 

2 This is an allusion to the mode then employed of cleaning cotton. In 
modem times the operation is performed by a machine called a gin. 
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‘Im5d al-Dîn continues: “He ( Sa'd) was stili alive on the 6th 
of the latter Rabî', in the year 587 (A.C. 1191) and serving with 
the victorious army outside Acre*. “I warn the reader not to take 
the verse for Fityân’s; he has merely inserted it amongst his own.— 
Fityân was attached to the service of the amîr Nûr al-Dın Mawdûd 
Ibn al-Mubârak, the resident agent^ at Damascus and brother of 
‘Izz al-Dîn Farrûkh Şhâh, the son of the Suljân Salâh al-Din*s 
brother by the mother’s side. He was employed to teach Mawdüd’s 
children writing, and this induced Ibn ‘Unayn to addrcss him the 
following lines : 

"O thou who art vvrongiy surnamed al-Şhihâb,^ for thy dark- 
ness would infect even the shooting stars in the heavens ! be not 
too proud of thy place in the Mawdüd’s empire, even though 
thou thinkest to hold it in firm possession. If thou ulierest a 
single bark therein, thou wilt have to twist thy tail about thy nose.^'* 

This last verse is borrowed from a passage in the f^amâsah .^— 
Ibn ‘Unayn and al-Şhâghûrî were in correspondence, and some 
raillery passed between them, too long to be related.—A!-Şhâghûrl 
was born at Bânyâs, somewhat later than A.H. 530 (A.C. 1135-6). 
—In one of his pieces he says : 

“Why should I be active and stirring, since tranqui!lity is 
happiness? Yet I do not disapprove the search of fortune ; but I 
see the worthless wretch placed by his vices above the honest man 
whosc advancement is impeded by his virlues.’’ 

He left a second d!wân of verses, a small collcction, and con- 
sisting exclusively of couplets. I saw a copy of it at Damascus 
and extracted from it «he following : 


1 ‘Jmâd al-DIn means the army commanded by Salâh al-DIn, which 
endeavourcd, vainly however, to prevent the Crusaders under Richard Coeur 
de Lİod ırom bcsieging and capturing the City of Acre. 

2 Keşideni Agent, ot Şhahnah; see No. 77, note on Şhahnak. 

3 This word signihes properly shooting star. 

4 In English we should say; Thou wilt have to clap thy tail betwee 
Ihy legs. 

5 See Hamâsah, pjge 687. 
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“The rose in thy cheek is brilliant and blooming ; the magic 
in thy eyes is complctc and copious ; the lover who adores thee 
is absent-minded and siceps not; he hopes and fears, complains 
and is grateful.'” 

He died on the morning of the 22nd of Muharram, A.H. 615 
(April, A.C. 1218)*, and was interred in the cemelery outsidc the 
Lesser Gate {al-Bâbâ al-Şaghîr, at Damascus).—Şhâghüri means 
belonging to al-Şhâgkür, a habitation in the vicinity of Damascus.— 
Al-Zabadânî is a village between Damascus and Ba'lbek, abounding 
with trees and wcll watered ; I saw it repeatedly and consider it 
a most bcautiful and delightful spot. 


502 AL-FADL IBN YAHYA AL-BARMAKI 

Abu M-‘Abbâs al-FadI was the son of Yalıya Ibn Khâlid İbn 
Barmak (or Bermek) al-BarmakI (the Bartnekide). He surpasscd in 
generosity ali the membcrs of the family, benchcient as thcy werc, 
nay even his brother Ja’far {No. 129) who, howcver, was his supe- 
rior as a letter-writer and a kâtib. Al-Fadl acted as wazİr to Hârûn 
al-Raşhîd previously to his brother Ja'far’s appointment, and the 
^alif, who Nvishcd to confer that post on the laiîcr. said to their 
father Yahya: “Dear father;"—for he used to cali him father, 
—“I wish to transport to Ja'far the signet whieh is now hcld by my 
brother al-Fadl.”—He used to cali al-FadI his brother, because 
they were born nearly at the same time, and his mother al-Khav- 
zurân had given the brcast to al-Fadl whilst al-Fadi’s mother, 
Zubaydah, who was a mullatto girl from Madınah, had given hers 
to al-Raşhid. They werc thereforc foster-brothers'. Alluding 
to this circumstance, Marwân İbn Abi Hafşah said in a eulogium 
on al-Fadl: 


1 In the original Arabic these verses are curned most ingeniously. 

2 By the Müslim law, foster-brothers and foster-sisters are assimilated in 
most respects to real brothers and real sisters. 

• 20 April.—Ed, 
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“A single advantage is quite sufîicient for thy glory; the noblest 
of free women nourishcd thee and the khalif with the same breast. 
Thou art an honour to Yahya in every solemn asscmbly, as Yahya 
is an honour to Khâlid." 

Al-Raşhîd then said to Yahya: “lamashamed to writc that order 
to al'FadI; do it for me.” Yahya in consequence wrote these 
words to his son al-FadI: “The Comınander of the Faithful has 
ordered that the signet should be passed from thy right hand to 
thy left.” In reply to this, al-FadI wrote as folIows: “I have heard 
the Commander of the Faithfui’s words respecting my brother, and 
I obey thcm. No favour is lost for me which goes from me to 
Ja'far, and no rank has been takec from me when he receives it.” 
On hearing this ansvver, Ja'far exclaimed: “What an admirable 
being is my brother ! how noble his soul! how clearly the marks 
of his excellence appear ! how great the gift of intelligence he 
possesses ! how vast his abilities in the just expressing of his 
thoughts*!—Al-Rashid confided his son Muhammad (al-Amîn) 
to the special çare of al-FadI, and his other son al-Mâmûn, to 
that of Ja'far.—Al-Fadi being afterwards entrusted by Iiim with 
the administration of Khurâsân. proceeded to that province and 
remained in it for some time. Al-Raşhıd then received a letter 
from the postmaster^, of Khurâsân. stating that al-FadI Tbn Yahya 
was so much occupied with hunting and the enjoyment of pleasures 
tiıat he neglected the affairs of the people. Having perused the 
contents of this dispatch, he handed it to Yahyâ, who was sitting 
in his presence {to transact business), and said: “Dear father ; read 
that letter and write to al-FadI what may turn him from those 
courses.” Yahya then wrote on the back of the letter: “God keep 
thee, my dear son, and grant thee to enjoy the pleasures of life ! 
the Commander of the Faithful has learned with displeasure 
that thy passion for hunting and thy continual parties of pleasure 


1 Ibn al-Athlr, the historian, does not fail to remark, in his Kâmil, that, 
as long as at>^ayzuıân lived, al-Raşhld did not attempt to deprive al-FadI 
of his wazîrate ; but, the very year in which she died, he put that project into 
esecution. 


2 See No. 143, note on postmaster. 
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make thce neglect the affairs of the people. Return to a conduct 
more becoming to thee; for he who rcturns to what is becoming 
or to what is dishonourable becomes publicly known by that line 
which he adopts. Adieu ! ” At the foot of the letter he inscribed 
the folIowing lincs : 

“ Pass the day in the pursuit of honours and bear with 
patience the absence of thy bcloved. But when the darkncss 
approaches and vcils our vices, pass the night to thy satisfaction, 
for night is the clever man’s day. How many of the men whom 
you think devotees, that play strange pranks in the face of the 
night! It Icts down the veils of darkness around them, and they 
spend their hours in pastimc and cnjoyments tili morning. 
The fool exposes his pleasures to public gazc, and ali his tvatchful 
foes denounce the scandal.” 

Al-Raşhid, who was looking on whilst Yahya wrote this letter, 
cxclaimed when it was hnished; “ Father, thou hast hit the mark! ” 
From the moment al-Fa^l reccived it, he passed ali his days in the 
mosquc, tili he was removed from his post. One of his deeds is 
thus related : When the government of Khurâsân was conferred 
on him, he entered the city of Balkh, which was the native placc 
of the family and contained the fire-temple called al-Nübihâr. The 
Magians adored this element, and his ancestor Barmak had becn 
the servant (or priesi) of that temple^ Al-Fadi now wishcd to 
destroy the edifice, but solidity of its construetion resisting his 
efforts, he could succeed in ruining a portion of it only, and 
therein he built a mosque.—Al-Jihshyâriz mentions, in his History 
of the wazirs, that, in the year 176 (A. C. 792-3) al-Raşhld 
conferred on Ja‘far Ibn Yahya the government of ali the western 
provinces, from al-Anbâr to Ifrlqiyah, and invested al-FadI with 
the administration of ali the eastern provinces from Sharwânî to 


1 AI-Mas'ûdl says, in his Murûj al-Dhahab: “The grandee entrusted with 
the guardianship (.sidânah) of this templc (/Ae Nûbihâr at BaVdi) was entitled 
al-Barmak {the Barmak). 

2 See No. 359, note on al-Jihjbiyâri. 

3 This town lay in Adharbaijân. A ınanuscript has here Nahrawün, 
which seems preferable, this place is being situated in *Irâq. 
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thc farthest extrcmity of the country of the Turks. Ja'far fbced his 
rcsidence in Egypt and appointed dcputies to govern the provinces 
placed under his çare, and, in the year 178, al-FadI proceeded to 
his post. On arriving in Khurâsân. he put an end to the rule of 
injustice, founded mosques, constructed cisterns, erected ribâts^, 
burned the registers of the arreared taxcs, increased the pay of 
the troops, and, in the following year, spent ten millions^ of 
dirhams on the military leaders, the kâtibs and the persons who 
went to visit him. Having appointed dcputies to administer the 
provinces, he relurned to ‘Irâq towards the close of the year, and 
\vas received with the highest honours by al-Raşhîd and the 
assembled people. This prince even commanded thc poets and 
the Khatibs to extol the merits of al-FadI, so that his eulogists 
increased nıanifold. Amongst the number was lshâq İbn İbrahim 
al-Mawlşilî ( No. 84 ), who composcd a piece containing these 
verses : 

“ Were I known to excellence {fadl), to Faejl the son of 
Yahya, he would assist me in my adversity. He is truly a man ; 
illustrious by his deeds and fortunate in his undertakings, he 
risks ali to purehase glory.” 

Abu M-Havvl al-Himyarî made a satire on al-FadI, but 
afterwards went to ask him a favour. Al-Fadi then said to him : 
“ Shame on thee! with what şort of a face canst thou come 
into my presence ?”—“ With the same,” replied the other, with 
which I shall appear before Almighty Gpd, and certainly I have 
committed worse fauUs against Him than against thee.” On 
hearing this, al-FadI laughed and made him a present. One of 
his sayings vvas : “ The joy of him who is promised a favour is 
not equal to mine in granting one.” A person having observed 
to him one day that his generous character would be perfect 
were he not so abrupt in his manner, he made this reply: 
“ 1 learned generosity and abruptness of manner from ‘Umârah 


1 See No. 72, note on ribât. 

2 1 read ı^t but ali my manuseripts 8<ve the reading repro- 

duced in the printed text. 
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İbn yamzahl.” Bcing then asked on what occasion, he related 
as follovvs: “ My father was administering the revenue in a 

province of Persia, when he lost an immense sum by a 
bankruptcy. Being then carried a prisoner to Ba^dâd, he was 
called upon to account for the money {as it belonged to the State), 
and had to deliver up ali his pcrsonal property. Three millions of 
dirhams, which stili remained due, were urgently required, and 
as he could devise no mcans to procure them, he remained in 
utter despair. There was only one man, as he knew, capable of 
assisting him, but that was ‘ Umârah Ibn Hamzah, and a profound 
enmity subsisted between them. He at length said to me one 
day, and 1 was then a boy : ‘ Go to ‘Umârah and make him my 

salutations ; then inform him of the misery to which I am reduced, 
and request of him this sum as a loan tili such time as God may 
enable me to repay it! ’—‘ Thou knowest/ said I, ‘ your mutual 
feelings towards each other ; why then should 1 go on such a 
message to thy cncmy. 1 am certain that if he were able to bring 
thee to ruin, he would do it.’—‘ Thou must go to him said my 
father, ‘God may subdue him and öpen his heart to pity.’—To 
this I could make no reply, and I set out reluctantly, now 
advancing and then receding, tili I at length arrived ata'Umârah’s 
house. Having obtained permission to go in, I found him at 
the farthest extremity of his hail of State, reclining on soft 
cushions his hair perfumed with civet^ and his beard with musk, 
and with his face turned towards the wall.”—‘Umârah’s absence of 
mind was so great that he never sat in any other way. “ I stood 
at the foot of the hail and ofFered him my salutation, but he did 
not return it; I then saluted him in the name of my father, 
and told him my business. He remained silent for a time and 
at length said: “ We shall see about it.” On this 1 rctired, 
bitterly repenting to have directed my steps towards him, and 


1 See No. 396, note on Umârah. 

2 The verb signifîes : To perfume «he hair or beard with 

ghâliyah aJIc-. This word, the prccise meaning of which I did not recollect 

when tvriting the note on jlJU-(N o. lll)means eiret. The Arabs cali a 
civel-cal, Qatt gl-lhûliyah. and the samc word goto de algalia, has passed 
into the Spanish and Porlugese languages. 
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convinced that he meant to refuse my appUcation; I uttered 
complaints against my father for exposing me uselessly to such 
humiliation, and my anger against ‘Umârah was so great that I 
even resolved not to go back to him. I stayed away about an 
hour, but. having got cool, I returned and found a number of 
loaded mules at the door. Having asked what thcy wcre, I was 
informed that‘Umârah was just sending them ofT to us with the 
money. I then went home to my father and, not to diminish 
the value of the favour thus conferred, I abstained from mention- 
ing what had passed between ‘Umârah and me. A short time 
after, my father was reinstated in his post, and having soon gained 
great wealth, he gave me the amoıınt of the debt, tclling me to take 
it to ‘Umârah. On arriving, I went in and found him as before : 

I saluted him, but he mada no reply ; and I then offered him my 
father's salutation, thanked him for his kindness to us and informed 
him that I had brought the money. On hcaring these words, he 
exclaimed, in a passion : ‘ Was I then thy father’s banker, 
scoundret ? be off and be damned to thee ! and keep the money.’ 
I immediately withdrew and returned the money to my father, 
who was much astonished as myself at the singularity of ‘Umârah’s 
character. He then said to me : ‘ By Allâh ! my son, I cannot 
consent to let thee have it ali; so take one million of dirhams 
and İcave two to thy father.”—The same anecdote, \vith some 
slight variations, is related by al-Jihşhiyâri in his History of the 
wâzlrs; thus he States that the sum lent was one million of 
dirhams; that the occurrence took place in the reign of al- 
Mahdl; that Yahyâ was farming the revenues of the province of 
Fars when he lost his money by the bankruptcy; and that al-Mahdî, 
who was angry with him, had told the person commissioned to 
make him pay in his receipls to government, that if he did not receive 
the amount before sunset, he should bring him Yahya’s head.— 
‘‘ It was thus,” continued al-FadI, “ that I learned generosity and 
abruptness of manner from ‘Umârah*.” ‘Umârah Ibn Hamzah 


1 Here in the Arabic, follow the words 1 j llj.-âl I_j 

al-Qistdr al-şayrafl [ımmınularious callîdus). If they form a surname, the phrase 

( Continued on page 13) 
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descenr’.ed from ‘Iknmah the mawlâ of Ibn ‘Abbâs {No. 396), and 
was himself a mawlâ and kâtib to Abü Ja'far al-Manşûr. He was 
hasty, proud, generous, eloqueat and one-eyed. Al-Manşûr and 
his son al-Mahdî admitted him to their convivial parties, and bore 
with his strange humours on account of his merit, his elegant 
language, and faithful Services. He had been employed by them 
in thehighest posts of the ifinanciaJ) administration. A collection 
of epistles was left by him, and one of them, called Risâlat al- 
jjÇhamis (the Thursday epistle), was usually read to the members of 
the ‘Abbâsid family. İt is related that al-Fadl’s chamberlain 
went in to him one day and said ; “There is a man at the door 
who claims relationship with thee.”—“ Let him come in”, said 
al-FadI; and the stranger was introduced. He was stili young 
and well-looking, but miserably dressed. When he made his 
salutation, al-FadI signed to liim lo be seated, and he sat down. 
Al-Fad! vvaited for some time, and at length asked him what he 
wanted.—“ The shabbiness of my dress,” replied the other ”will 
inform thee.”—“ That is true ; but how art thou related to me?”— 
I was born about the time of thy birth, I lived in thy neighbour- 
hood, and my name is derived from thine;”—“As for the 
neighbourhood, that may be,” said al-FadI, “and the names may 
be similar, but vho told thee of our births ?” —“ It was my 
mother; when she brought me forth, a person said to her: ‘On this 
very night Yahya Ibn Khâlid has got a son to whom they have 
given the name of al-Fadl.’—My mother therefore testified her 
respect for thy name by bestowing it on me, but she gave it the 
diminutive form of Fudayi ( liftle Fadi) to indicate my inferiority.” 
Al-Fadl smiled and asked him his age. “ Thirty-five years.”— 
“ True ; that is the age I count myself to be. What has become 
of thy mother?”—“She is dead.”—“And what hindered thee 
from Corning to me long before this ?”—“ I could not induce 


( Continued from page 12) 

which follows must begin thus in the translation : Al-Qistâ al-SayrafI and 
‘Vmârah Ibn Hamzah descended, ete. But in two of my MSS, the phrase 
Al-Jihşhiyarî relates the same aneedole ete., is inserted belween the words 
al-Sayrafî and ‘Umârah. The true reading is therefore uncertain, and 1 
prefer not hazarding a translation. 
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mysclf to do so, bccause I felt that my ignorancc and youth wcre 
obstacics to my cntering into the society of princes ; but as this 
desire had clung to my hcart since many years, I made such 
studies as might qualify me to meet thee, and this I at length 
dccidcd to do.”—“ What art thou good for ?”—“ For business 
of any kind, important or trifling.” Al-Fadi immediately ordered 
his attendant to give thc man one thousand dirhams for each 
year of his agc, and ten thousand more to dcfray his pesonal 
expcnscs tili sucb time as he could be placed. To this he added 
thc prescnt of a noble horsc.—When al-Raşhtd put Ja'far to 
dcath, as we havc already rclated (No. 129), he arrcstcd his 
father Yahya, and his brother al-FadI, vvho were then living in 
thc palacc. On setting out frr al-Raqqah, he took them both 
with him, and kcpt ali the membcrs of thc Barmckidc family in 
custody, with the exception of Yahya. Whcn thcy reachcd 
al-Raqqah. al-Raşhîd sent to inform Yahya that he might takc 
up his residencc in that city or \vhatever he pleased. Yahya 
replied that he preferred being v.'ith his son, and the khalif then 
sent to ask him, if he would like to dwell in a prison. Yahya 
declarcd that he vvouid, and from that time he was kept with 
al-FadI in confinemcnt. At first they were allowed some liberty, 
but subsequently thcy expcrienced alternations of rigour and 
rclaxation, according to thc nature of the reports which reached 
al-Raşhid conccrning them. He then confiscatcd the property of 
every mcmber of the family.—İl is said that Masrür the eunuch 
was sent by him to the prison, and that he told the guardian to 
bring al'FadI before him. When he was brought out, he addressed 
him ihus : The Commander of thc Faithful sends me to say that 
he ordered thee to make a true statement of tiıy property, and 
that thou didst pretend to do so, but he is assured that thou hast 
stili great \vealth in reserve ; and his orders to me are, that. if 
thou dost not inform me where the money is, 1 am to give thee 
two hundred strokes of a \vhip. I should therefore advise thee 
not to prefer thy riches to thysclf." On this al-FadI looked up at 
him and said ; "By Allah! 1 made no falsc statments, and wcre 
thc choice offered to me of being sent out of the \vorld or receiv- 
ing a single stroke of a whip. l should prefer the former alterna- 
tive : that. the Commander of thc Faithfull well krıoweth, and thou 
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also knowest full well that we maintained our reputation at the 
cxpense of our wcalth ; how then could we now shield our wealth 
at the expense of our bodies? If thou hast really got any orders, 
let them be executed. “On this, Masrür produced somc whips 
which he brought vvith him rolled up in a napkin, and ordered his 
servants to inflict on al-FadI two hundred strips. Thcy struck 
him vvith ali their force, using no moderation in their blovvs, so that 
they nearly killed him. There was in that place a man skillcd in 
treating {woun(/s), wlıo vvas callcd in to attend al-Fadl. When he 
saw him, he observed that fifty strokes had been inflicted on him, 
and when the others declared that two hundred had been given, 
he asserted that his back bore the traces of fifty and not more. He 
then told al-Fadl that he must lie dovvn on his back on a reed-mat, 
so that they might tread on his breast. A.l-Fadl shuddered at the 
proposal, but having at Icngth given his consent, they placed him 
on his back. The operatör then trod on him, after vvhich he took him 
by the arms and dragged him along the mat, by vvhich means a 
great quantity of flesh vvas torn off the back. He then proceeded 
to dress the vvounds, and continued his Services regularly, tili one 
day, vvhcn, on examining them, he immediately prostrated himsclf 
in thanksgiving to God. They asked him vvhat vvas the matter, and 
he replied that the patient vvas saved. because nevv flesh vvas form- 
ing. He then said : “Did I not say that he had received fifty 
strokes? Well, by Allah! one thousand strokes could not have left 
vvorse marks ; but I merely said so that he might take courage, and 
thus aid my efforts to cure him.” Al-Fadl, on his recovery, 
borrovv'ed ten thousand dirhams from a friend and sent them 
to the doctor, vvho returncd them. Thinking that he had offered 
too littie he borrovved ten thousand more, but the man 
erfused them and said : “I cannot accept a salary for curing the 
greatest among the generous; vvere it even tvventy thousand dınârs, 
I should refuse them.” When this vvas told to al-Fadl, he declared 
that such an act of generosity surpassed ali that he himself had 
done during the course of his life. For he had learned that the 
doctor vvas poor and in great distress.—The follovving verses, vvhich, 
I believe, are by Abu ’l-‘Atâhiyah, vvere frequently recited by al-Fadl 
in his prison ; 

“We nddress our complaints to God :n our sufferings for it is 
His hand vvhich removeth pain and affliction. We have quitied the 
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world, and yet we exist therein; we arc not of the living, neither 
we are of the dead. When the gaoler happens to enter our celi, 
we vvonder and exclaim : ‘This man has come from the worId !’ ” 

I have since discovered that these verses are by Şâlîh Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Quddüs; they form part of a poem which he composcd when in 
prison. Some, however, attribute them to ‘Ali Ibn al-Khâlid. who 
having been suspected of atheism at the same lime as Şâlih, was 
imprisoned along with him by the order of the khalif al-Mahdî.— 
The praises of the Barmekides were celebrated by ali the contem- 
porary poets. Marwân Ibn Abî Hafşah, or Abu ’l-Hajnâ as sume 
say, composed the following lines on al-FadI ; 

“The power of doing good and of harming is in the hands of 
princes, but the Barmekides do good and harm not. If punish- 
ment is to be inflieted, that duty is imposed on others; but to them 
ali good is justly attributed. When thou knownst not the origin 
and ancestry of a man, examine his acts; when the roots are swol- 
len with moisture*, the sprouts flourish and the erop is 
abundant.” 

Al-‘Attâbî2 the poet incurred the displeasure of al-Raşhld, 
but was pardoned through al-Fadl’s intercession. On this occasion 
he pronounced these lines : 

“1 was cast into the abyss of death, from which neither coun- 
sel not artifice could save me. But your woris ceased not in my 
favour tili you snatched my life from the grasp of fate. 

Abû Nuwâs praised him also in a gaşldah vvherein he said; 

“1 shall complain to al-FadI, the son of Yahya, the son of 
Khâlid. of the pains of love; perhaps he may ünite me to my 
mistress.” 


1 The word nadâ means both moisture and generosity. Here 
the poet confounds the iwo ideas. 

2 Abü ‘Amr Kulthûm Ibn ‘Umar Ibn ‘TaRhlib al-TaŞhlibl, a poet and 
katlb, was a native of Damascus, established at Qinnisrln. He bore the 
surname of al-'Attâbî. The Barmekides bonoured him with their patronage, 
and at a later period he enjoyed the friendship of Tâhir Ibn al-Husayn.— 
{Fihrist, fol. 166). 
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On its being remarked to the poet that he was wrong in 
addressing such a strange requcst to al-FadI, he replied that he 
meant a union of preference (and ajfection), not a union of the 
persons. Al-Mutanabbî imitated this where he says : 

“Perhaps the amîr may see my abascment, and intercede with 
her who made mc an example of (unreguited) love.” 

A certain poet composed one single line on al-FadI, which 
was this : 

“What we have all experienced from al-Fadl’s generosity has 
converted the human race into (grateful) poets.” 

Fault having been found with this verse bccause it was isolat- 
ed, al-‘Udhâfur Ibn Ward İbn Sa‘d al-QummI composed the 
following to match it : 

“He taught the most unprolific geniuses amongst us how to 
compose in verse, and the avancious how to show generosity.” 

This line was much admired.—The affection of al-FadI for 
his father was extrcme : it is related that, when they were in pri- 
son and unable to procure warm ■water, which hovvever was neces- 
sary for his father, as he could not make use of cold water in 
winter, al-FadI took the copper ewcr which contained the water 
for their use and applied it to his stomach, that he might thus, in 
some mesaure, diminish its coldness and render it fit for his father’s 
use.—The anecdotes told of al-FadI are very numerous. He was 
born on the 22nd of j^u ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 147 (February, A.C. 765)*, 
but al-Tabarî says, in his History, tovvards the commencement of 
his chapter on the reign of Hârün al-Raşhîd ; “The birth of al- 
Fadl Ibn Yahya took place in the ycar 148,”—God bestknows the 
truth!—He died in prison, at al-Raqqah, on a Friday morning in 
the month of al-Muharram, A.H. 193 (Oct.-Nov. A.C. 808); some 
say, in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 192. AYhen al-Raşhid was 
informed of his death, he said: “My fate is near unıo ”his; and so 
it proved, for he expired at Tûs, on the eve of Saturday, the 3rd 


J9 February.—Ed. 
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of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 193 (March, A.C. 809);* some State, 
hovvever, that he died on the 15th of the month, and others, that 
he breathed his last on the eve of Thursday, thelSthof the first 
Jumâdâ; but Ibn al-Labbân al-Farâdı> mentions that his death 
occurred in the month of the latter Rabî*; they ali agree, however, 
as to the year. We have already stated that al-FadI and al-Raşhîd 
were born about the same time.—On the death of al-Raşhid, his 
sons, Muhammad al-AmIn and {Abü Ja'far) al-Manşür the gover- 
nor of Khurâsân. were established as his successors in the khalıfat. 


503 AL-FADL IBN AL-RABl' 

Abu ’l-‘Abbâs al-FadI was the son of al-Rabî‘ Ibn Yûnus Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Abî Furwah.—This last, whose 
real name was Kayşan, was a maw1â to {the khalif) ‘Uthmân Ibn 
‘Affân {No. 223 ).—We have already spoken of his father al-Rabî‘ 
{No. 223) and mentioned something of what passed between him 
and Abü Ja'far al-Manşür.—When the sovereign authority devolv- 
ed to al-Raşhîd, this prince chose the Barmakides for his waz.Irs, 
and al-FadI, who had aspired to an equality with them and hoped 
to rival them in influence, conceived a dcep hatred against them on 


1 Abu '1-Husayn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd AlIâh al-BaşrI (a native of Başrah), 
and sumamed Ibn al-Labbân {the son of the milkman), was an eminent 
juriscocsulı of the Şhafi'e sect, and possessed such skill in tbe calculation of 
inheritance-shares that he obtained the surname of al-Faradi. A number of 
works were composed by him on this subject, and Abü Ishâq al-ŞhlrâzI declared 
that no one had ever produced any thing like them. Ibn al-Labbân wa$ heard 
to say that there was not an inheritance-calculator on earth who had not 
been his disciple ot a disciple of his disciples; othervvise that person could do 
nothing good in his profession. He gave his lessons in a college built 
purposely for him at BaŞhdâd, and he died in the month of the first Rab!* 
A.H. 402 (October, A.C. 1011 ).—{Tabagât al-Şhûifi'in.) —^We here again 
find another college built before the time of Nizâm al-Mulk, who has been 
generally supposed to have founded the first establishment of the kind. See 
Introduction to Vol. I. 


24 March.—Ed. 
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finding ali his efforts for that purpose, ineffectual. ‘Ubayd Allah 
İbn Sulaymân Ibn Wahb {No. 12, note on ‘ Ubayd Allah) said: “When 
God wills the destruction of a family (or people) and the rain of 
their prosperity, he disposes certain causes to effect that purpose; 
and one of the causes which contributed to the fail of the Barma- 
kides was their disdain for al-FadI Ibn aI-Rabî‘. He therefore 
vvrought against them underhand, and having succeeded in forming 
a close intimacy wilh al-Raşhîd, he turned that prince’s heart 
against them. In this he was seconded by the kâtib Ismâ‘îl Ibn 
Şabıh tili the event was brought to pass.” It is related that Yahya 
Ibn Khâlid al-Barmakî was one day holding a court for the dis- 
pateh of public business, \vith his son Ja'far seated beforc him to 
■write his decisions on the memorials which were presented, when 
al-FadI came in with ten written applications from different per- 
sons. To each of these Yahya made an objeetion, and ended by 
refusing his sanetion to every one of them, on which al-FadI 
gathered them up, saying; “Go back {to those who sent appli¬ 
cations) repelled and rejected ! ” He then turned to go out and 
recited the following lines : 

“ Fortune may yet alter her present course and producc some 
change; Fortune is apt to stumble in her gait. She may grant 
certain wishes, procure satisfaction for certain offences, and replace 
this State of things by another.” 

Yahya, overhearing these words, immediately recalled him, 
saying: “Come back, Abu ’l-‘Abbâs! I insist upon it;” and set 
his approval to ali the memorials. It was very shortly after this, 
that the fail of the Barmakides was brought about through al-FacJl’s 
means, and he then became wazir to al-Raşhîd. In allusion to this 
event, Abu Nuwâs {No. 162), or Abü Hazrah according to some, 
recited the following lines : 

“ Fortune slighted the merits of the Barmakides when she 
overthrew their power by a fatal stroke. But certainly that same 
fortune which respeeted not the desert of Yahya will have no 
regard for those of the family of al-Rabi‘. ” 

A discussion having arisen one day in the presence of al- 
Raşhıd betvveen Ja'far Ibn Yahya and al-FadI Ibn al-Rabİ‘ the 
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former called his adversary a foundling, in allusion to the circum- 
stance that no one knew who al-Rabı‘’s father was {No. 223). 
Stung \vith the insult, a!-Fadl exclaimed : “Bear witness to that, 
Commander of the Faithful!” On this Ja'far turned to al-Raşhîd 
and said : “Commander of the Faithful! before whom does this 
ignorant man çite thee to bear vvitness? thee, who art the judge of 
the judges ! ”—After the death of al-Raşhîd, al-FadI continued to 
act as wazîr; having enjoyed the confidence of that prince, he pro- 
cured al-Amîn’s elevation to the throne, without taking the least 
notice of al-Mâmün, who was then in Khurâsân. This prince 
immediately resolved on dispatching a body of troops to intercept 
him on his return from Tüs, where al-Raşhîd had breathed his last, 
but he was dissuaded from his purpose by his wazir al-FadI Ibn 
Sahi who felt apprehensive of the consequences. Al-Fadi Ibn al- 
Rabi‘ then foresaw the danger ■vvhich awaited him in case of al- 
Mâmûn’s accession to the khalifate. and he therefore persuaded al- 
Amîn to deprive him of his rights as declared successor to the 
throne, and confer them on his own son Mûsâ Ibn al-Amîn. This 
produced a misunderstanding between the two brothers, and at 
length al-Mâmün, by the advice of his wazır al-FadI Ibn Sahi, dis- 
patched an army from Khurâsân under the command of Tâhir Ibn 
al-Husayn {No. 2Siy. Al-Amin then took counsel of al-FadI 
Ibn al-Rabl‘, and sent ‘Ali Ibn ‘îsâ Ibn Mâhân at the head of an 
army from Bag]ıdâd to repel the invaders. In the battie vvhich 
ensued, the latter general lost his life. This occurred A.H. 194 
(809-10). From that moment the affairs of al-Amin fell into con- 
fusion and the power of al-Mâmün vvas Consolidated; as for al- 
Fadl Ibn al-Rabî‘, he retired to a place of concealment in the 
month of Rajab, A.H. 196 (March, April, A.C. 812), on perceiv- 


1 WheD al-FadI Ibn aI-Rabi‘ advised al-Amin to deprive al-Mâmün of 
his right to the throne and confer it on his own son Müsâ, some of the more 
prudent of that prince’s counsellers endeavoured to dissuade him from so 
dangerous a project: but tlıeir representations were of no avail, and the fatal 
infîuence of al-FadI predominated. Al-Amin then essayed to draw al-Mâmün to 
BaŞhdâd, so that he might secure his person, but the latter would not let himsclf 
be circumvented in t' is manner, and sent a letter of excuse. The two princcs 


C Continued on page 21) 
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ing that ali his plans had göne to ruin. He appeared in public, 
some time after, when İbrahim Ibn al-Mahdi {No. 8) usurped the 
khalifate at Baghdâd and he entered into his service. On the failure 
of İbrahim undertaking, al-Rabî‘ concealed himself a second time, 
and finally obtained his pardon from al-Mâmûn through the inter- 
cession of Tâhir Ibn al-Husayn, who conducted him into the 
presence of the prince. This circumstance is sometime related in 
a different manner. From that time tili his death he remained 
unemployed, having never, as far as I can discover, occupied any 
post under al-Mâmün. The poet Abû Nu\vâs wrote al-FadI the 
follovving lines to console him on the loss of al-Raşhîd and con- 
gratulate him on the accession of al-AmIn : 

“O Abu ‘l-‘Abbâs! be consoled in thy sorrows över the noblest 
of the dead by the aspect of the best that ever was or will be among 
the living. The vicissitudes of time revolve and now produce 
evil, now good. The prince who lives repays for {the loss of) him 
who is dead and h'dden in the dust of the grave ; thou hast not 
suffered by the sxchange, neither hath the dead deceived {thee by 
appoinling an untvorthy successor)." 

In another piece of verse composed in praise of al-Amin, Abü 
Nuwâs said of him : 

“It is not repugnant to God that {the good qualities of) ali 
mankind should be united in a single individual.” 

{Speaking of the verses given hefore this last,) Abü Bakr al- 
Şûlî said: “The kâtib Ahmad Ibn Yûsuf {No. 117, note on Ahmad) 


(Continued from page 20) 

then entered into a long correspondence, and al-Mâmûn was almost induced 
to transfer his rigbts to Mûsâ, when his wazîr a!-Fadl Ibn Sah! had a private 
interview with him and encouraged him to resist, assuring him that, by adopting 
resolute proceedings, he could not fail to obtain possession of the khalifate. 
Al-MâmOn followed his wazîr’s advice, and al-FadI Ibn Sahi began to gain 
partisans to the cause of his master and to strengthcn the frontier garrisons. The 
war broke out soon after, and al-AmIn fell a vietim to the injudicious 
couDsels of his minister al-FadI Ibn al-Rabl'.— {Al-Duwal aldslâmiyah. MS. 
No. 895, fol. 200). 
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took thc idca of these vcrses, and having cniarged upon it he add- 
ressed his piece to one of his brethren whose parrot had died, and 
who had a brother of a most untractable temper, called ‘Abd al- 
Hamıd, stili living.” The piece is as follows : 

“Thou survivest ; and may our lives be the ransom of thine ! 
May God, the possessor of ali grandeur, grant thee consolation ! 
Great was the stroke wlıich fate inflicted on thee when it kilied thy 
parrot. How strange that death should come unto it and miss 
‘Abd al-Hamid, thy brother. ‘Abd al-Hamid was a fitter object 
for death than thy parrot. Every şort of misfortune has come 
över us; the loss of the one and the presence of the other.” 

In thc life of Ibn al-Rürai {No. 438) we have inserted two pieces 
similar to this, and addressed to the wazîr Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Ubayd 
Allah on the death of one of his sons and the existence of the 
other. The idea is borrowed from the verses just given, but it 
was Abü Nuwâs who opened the way. Succeeding poets appro- 
priated the thought with some slight difference in the mode of its 
expression.^—Al-Fadi Ibn al-Rabl' died in the month of Dh u *1- 
Qa‘dah, A.H. 208 (March-April, A.C. 824); some say in the month 
of the latter Rabi‘. It was on him that Abü Nuwâs composed his 
poem, rhyming in d, which contains the expression : and good 
works became (for him) a custom. 


504 AL-FADL IBN SAHL 

Abu ’I-‘Abbâs al-FatJl Ibn Sahi al-SarakhsI was the brother of 
al-Hasan Ibn Sahi, him whose life has been given {No. 169). He 
made his profession of Islâmismi to al-Mâmûn in the ycar 190 
(A.C. 805-6); but some say that it was his father Sahi who made 
the profession, and that it was al-Mahdî who received it. Al- 


1 Ibn al-Atbir says in his Kâmil, year 190, that al-FadI Ibn Sahi was 
originally a Majûsî ot ftre-worshipper. 
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Fadi İbn Sahi served Al-Mâmûn as wazîr and domineered över 
him to such a degree that he önce outbid him for a female slave 
whonı he vvanted to purchase. V/hen Ja'far the Barmakide resolv- 
ed on placing al-FadI in the service of al-Mâmûn, Yahya {Ja'far's 
falher) spokc of him so favourably in the presence of al-Raşhid, 
that the latter ordered him to^ be brought in. On appear- 
ing before the khalif. al-FadI was so completely overcome with 
confusion that he could not utter a word. Al-Raşhîd then turned 
towards Yahya with the look of one who blamed his choice, but 
Fadi {recovered himself and) said : “Commander of the Faithful ! 
it is an excellent proof of a servant’s merit that his heart is seized 
with respect in the presence of his master.” “To this al-Raşhid 
replied : “If you kept silent that you might frame this answer, I 
must say that you have succeeded well; but if it came to you 
extempore, it is stili better and better.” To every succeeding ques- 
tion vvhich the khalif addressed him, he replied in a manner suited 
to justify the character given of him by Yahya. Al-FadI was highly 
accomplished, and he received the surname of Dh u 'l-Riyâsatayn {the 
holder of the two commands) because he exercised the authority of 
the wazirate, and that of the sword {as commander in chief oj the 
army.) {Like his master al-Mâmûn) he acknovvledged the rights of 
the family of‘Ali.ı In astrology he displayed the greatest skill, 
and most of his predictions received their accomplishment. Abu ’l- 
Husayn ‘Alî al-Salâmi relates, in his History of the governors of 
Khurâsân. that, when al-Mâmûn resolved on sending Tâhir Ibn al- 
Husayn {No. 281) against his brother Muhammad al-Amin, al- 
Fadl İbn Sahi examined the horoscope of this general, and finding 
the inidcator in the middle of the sky and that it was 
Dh û yamlnayn^, he told al-Mâmün that Tâhir would conquer al- 
Amln provided he were surnamed Dh u ’l-Yamİnayn. Al-Mâmün 
then conceived a high admiration for al-Fadl’s talent, and gave 
this surname to Tahir; he became also an assiduous student in the 
Science of the stars. The same writer says : “One of al-FadI Ibn 
Sahl’s astrological predictions wherein he perfectly succeeded was 


1 “It was he‘” says Ibn al-Athlr, “who advised al-Mâmün to designate 
‘Alî Ibn Mûsâ al-RJdâ as successor to the khalifate.” 

2 Dhu yaminayn signifîes doubly fortunate, and ambidexter. 
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the following : when TShir Ibn al-l|usayn was nominated to march 
forth against al-Amın, al-Fa(jI designated a fortunate hour for his 
departure and, at that moment, he knotted his Standard^ and 
placed it in his hand, saying: ‘I here knot for thee a Standard 
which shall not be untied for six and fifty years’. Now, from the 
time of Jâhir Ibn al-Husayn’s going forth against ‘Alî Ibn ‘Isa, 
ahAmin’s general, tili that of Muhammad Ibn Tâhir Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn al-Çlusayn’s capture of Nâysâpür by Ya‘qüb 
Ibn al-Layth al-Şaffâr, precisely six and fifty years intcrvened. Ibn 
al-Layth took Muhammad prisoner on Sunday, the 2nd of Shaw- 
wâl, A.H. 259 (August, A.C. 873).*—Another instance of his suc- 
cessful predictions was that concemiog himself : when al-Mâmûn 
obliged al-Fadl’s mother to deliver up ali the property which he had 
left on his decease, she brought to him acolfer, locked and sealed. On 
opening it he found a littie box, closed also with a seal, and within it 
a paper folded up and containing a piece of silk bearing the fcllow> 
ing inscription in his own handwriting : “In the name of God, 
the Merciful, The Clement! This is the fate which al-FadI Ibn 
Sahi has predicted for himself : he will live forty-eight years, and 
be killed between water and fire." He lived precisely to this age, 
and was murdered in his bath at Sarakhs by Ghâlib, the maternal 
uncle of al-Mâmûn. Many othcr instances arc given of his suc- 
cessful predictions.—It is related that he one day said to Thumâmah 
Ibn al-Aşhras^ ; “1 know not what to do ; I am overwhelmed by 

the number of persons who apply to me for favours.”—‘‘Quit thy 


1 See No. 361, note on spear and horse. 

2 Abü Ma'an Thumâmah Ibn al-Aşhrar, a member of the tribe of 
Numayr and a native of Başrah, was sumamed al-Majin ( the Ubertine ) for 
his disorderly life. The ^alifs al-Rash>d and al-Mâmün admitted him into 
their society, and many amusing anecdotes are told of him. One evening 
after sunset, he went out in a State of inebriation, and seeing aI-M3mün riding 
towaTds him, he took the other side of the Street ; but the khalif remarked 
him and rode up, upon which the folIowing dialogue ensued : “Is it you, 
Tûumâmah 7”—"Yes.”—"Are you drunk 7”—“No,”—"Do you know me7”— 
‘■'''es."—“Who am I 7”—“I do’nt know.” This answer threw al-Mâmûn 
into such a fit of laughter, that he nearly fell of his horse. Thumâmah died 

(Contimud on page 25) 

• 2 August.—Ed. 
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Seat,” said Thumâmah, “and it shall be my business to prevent a 
single one of them from meeting thee.” Al-Fadi acknowiedged the 
counsel to be good, and frona that period Thumâmah remained 
charged vvith ali his personal affairs. During his residence in Khu- 
râsân, al-FadI had a fit of sickness which brought him to the brink 
of death; on his recovery, he held an audience, in which numerous 
congratulations, ali drawii up with great elegance, were addressed 
to him. When the speakers had finished, he turned to them and 
said : “Sickness has advantages which no reasonable man can 
deny : it expiates sins; it prepares for us the reward due to patient 
suffering; it rouses us from supineness; it makcs us grateful for 
the benefit of hcalth; it calls us to repentancc, and it incites us to 
charity.”—“His praises vvere celebrated by some of the most 
eminent poets of the age; thus İbrahim Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Şûli 
(No. 10) said of him : 

“There is no hand like that of al-FadI Ibn Sahi. Its gifts are 
wealth, and its stroke is death. Its palm is formed for liberality, 
and its back to receive grateful kisses.” 

It was from this that Ibn al-Rûmı took the idea of the follow- 
ing passage; it belongs to one of his poems in which he addresses 
the wazir al-Qâsim Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Wahb : 

“I am placed betvveen poverty and the necessity of maintain- 
ing a respectable appearance; in this position the worthiest of 
men would die of inanition. Stretch then forth to me thai hand 
of which the paim is accustomed to bestow, and the back to be 
kissed.” 

It was of al-FadI that Abü Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Muhammad (some say Ibn Ayyüb) al-Tayml' said : 

( Continued from page 24) 

A.H. 213 (A.C. 828-29) (al-Nujûm at-Zâhirah). He professed the Mu'tazilite 
doctrines, but held some other peculiar to himself, and of which al-^ahıastânl 
gives an account; see Dr. Cureton’s Shahreslâni, Arabic text, page 49. 

1 Al-Tayml is the true reading. The Khatib. says, in his 

Histosy of Ba dâd (MS. of the </«/îoı, ancien fons, No. 634, fol. 119, 
and fons Asselin, MS. Nc. 341, fol. 25 verso), that Abü Mu ammad ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Ayyüb al-Taymî, a member of the tribe of Taym AUâh Ibn f na'lahah. 
was one of the eminent poets of the ‘Abbaside dynasty, and celebrated the 
praises of al-Amin and al-Mâmûn. 
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“Rest assured that the noblest in every city, great though they 
be, are ail al-Fadl’s inferiors. When it pleases him, you may see the 
greatest of mankind humbled before him, and he humbleth himself 
only before God. The more God exalts him, the more he is hum- 
ble and the more each man of rank is humble before him.” 

Müslim Ibn al-Walîd al-Anşârî, surnamed Sarı al-Ghawâni 
{No. 10, uote), said of him in one of his gaşidahs : 

“You established one khalîfate and overthrevv another; great 
vvas that which you established and that vvhich you overthrevv.” 

Al-Jihşhiyârî (No. 359, ?tote) relates that al-FadI Ibn Sahi having 
been plunged into the deepest affliction by the loss of a son called 
al-‘Abbâs, İbrahim Ibn Müsâ Ibn Ja'far al-‘Alawiı vvent in to him 
and recited this verse : 

“Better for thee than the possession of al-‘Abbâs is that indem- 
nity for his loss vvhich God reserves thee ; and a better company 
than thine for al-‘Abbâs is that of God.” 

Al-Fadi acknovvledged the truth of his words and made him 
a present; from that time, he felt consoled.—Al-Mâmûn at length 
found the influence vvhich al-FadI had acquired so onerous to 
himself, that he suborned his maternal uncle Ghâlib al-Sa‘üdi the 
black^ to murder him. Al-Fadi vvas at Sarakhs and in his bath, 
when Ghâlib entered suddenly with some others and slevv him : 
this occurred on Thursday, the 2nd of Sha'bân. A.H. 202 (Feb- 
ruary, A.C. 818);* some say, A.H. 203. He vvas then aged 
forty-eight years ; some say, forty-one years and five months. Al- 
Tabârl States, in his History, that al-FacJl died at the age of sixty ; 
others again say that he vvas murdered on Fıiday.t the 2 of 
Sha'bân. A.H. 202. This last date I consider to be the true one. 
Elegies vvere composed on his death by Müslim Ibn al-Walîd, 


1 This is the same ‘Alide who revolted in Yamen, AH. 200.—See 
Abu ‘1-Feda’s Annals'. 

2 Al'Mamün’s complenon vvas daık or tawny ; what is heıe said hy 
Ibn Khallikân accounts for that peculiaıity. 

• Thursday vvas first üha'bân (11 February).—Ed. 
t Ftiday fell on 2 Şha'bSn (12 February)—Ed. 
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Di'bil {No. 213), and İbrahim Ibn al-‘Abbâs {No. 10). —His father 
Sahi died also in the year 202, soon after the assassination of his 
son. His mother, who was also the mother of his brother al- 
Hasan {No. 169), lived to witness the marraige of Bûrân {No. 117) 
with al-Mâmün. On the death of al-FadI, this prince went to 
console his mother and said : “Grieve not for him, neither be 
afflicted at his loss ; for God has given thee a son in me to replace 
him ; so you need not conceal from me the sentiments which you 
used to confide to him.” On this she wept and ansvvered : ‘‘O 

Commander of the Faithful! why should I not grieve for a son 
who gained me another such as you ?”— Sarakhsi means belonging 
to Sarakhs, a city in Khurâsân. 


505 AL-FADL IBN MARWAN 

Abu ’l-Abbâs al-FadI Ibn Marwân Ibn Mâsarkhas was wazîr 
to al-Mu‘taşim. That prince having accompanied his brother al- 
Mâmün to Asia Minör and being with him when he died there, it 
was al-Fa<Jl Ibn Marvvân who administered the oath of fealty to the 
people. Al-Mu‘taşim, having thus succeeded to his brother, has- 
tened to testify his satisfaction to al-FadI for his conduct, and, 
having made his entry into Baghdâd on Saturday, the İst of 
Ramadan, A.H. 218 (September, A.C. 833),* he invested him with 
the dignity of wazîr, confiding to him at the same time the admi- 
nistration of ali his affairs. Al-Fadi had directed his education, 
and, by the length of time thus passed in his service, he acquired 
the highest influence över him, even before the expiration of al- 
Mâmün’s reign. He was originally a Christian, and possessed but 
a slight knowledge of {Müslim) Science ; he displayed, however, a 
full acquaintance with the duties of his office. A collection has 
been made of the epistles composed by him, and he left a work 
entitled al-Muşhâhadât wa ’l-Akhbâr {observations and narrations), 
containing an account of the events which had passed under his 


20 September.—Ed. 
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<.>\vıı observation. One of his sayings was : “A kâtib is like a wheel 
for raisiiıg \\ater; he gets out of order if not kept at work”. At 
an audience which he held one day for the dispatch of public 
business, he noticed, among the nnemorials presented to him, a 
paper on which were inscribed these lines : 

“Thou actest like Pharaoh, O Fadi İbn Marvvân ! but take 
warning. Thy predcccssors were al-FadI, al-FadI, and al-FadI; 
three princes now göne thcir ways; whom fetters, prison, and 
violence deprived of life. Thou hast become a tyrant among men, 
and thou shalt perish as those three before tliec have pcrishcd.” 

The Fadls here meant were those vvhose lives have been just 
given ; namely al-FadI İbn Yahya al-Barmakî, al-FadI İbn al-Rabi‘ 
and al-FadI ibn Sahi. These verses are attributed by al-Marzu- 
bân'i* in his Mu'jam al-Shu'arâ, to al-Haytham ibn Firâs al-Sâmi, 
a descendant of Sârnah ibn Luwayy, and al-Zamakhshari. makes a 
similar statement in his Rabî' al-Abrâr. An anccdote of a similar 
kind is told of Asad İbn Razin the kâlib : vvhen Abü ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kûfi was appointed to replace Abü Ja'far İbn Şhîrzâd^ 
and had occupied the residence and filled the seat of his predeces- 
sor, Asad wished to go into his presence, but the usher refused him 
admittance. On this he returned home and wrote al-K.ûfi these 
lines : 

“We have seen the curtain of thy door drawn against us, but 
this humilation was not effected by thy will. Hear my words, and 
be not angry with me ; I seek neither money nor honours : Grati- 
tude survives when ali else perisheth; how many attained, like 
thee, a princely station, yet their power ended and they themselves 
departed. In that palace—in that hail—on that very throne—I 
saw the povver high exalted vvhich is now overthrown.” 


1 The life of Abü *Abd AUâh Muhammad al-Marzubânî is given by 
ouı author. 

2 1 am incUned to think that this Abü JaTar ibn Şhîrzâd was the same 
person whom the author of the aI-DuwaI al-lslâmiyah calls Akmad ibn Şali h 
İbn Şhirzed al-Qutrubulli. According to this vvriter, he possessed great abilities 
and became wazjr to al-Mu‘tamid, but he held this post for about a month only, 
and died A.H. 266 (A.C. 879-80).—(MS. No. 895, fol. 235). 
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Wfien Abü ‘Abd Allah read these verses, he sent for the 
author and after many apologies, he granted the request which he 
had intended to make. Something similar to this will be found in 
the life of ‘Abd al-Malik İbn ‘Umayr, where we ntention the obser- 
vation made by him to ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Marvvân, when the 
head of Muş‘ab ibn al-Zubayr was presented to him (No. 351 ).— 
The feelings of al-Mu‘taşim for al-FadI İbn Marwân undervvent at 
length a total change, and he caused him to be arrested in the 
month of Rajab, A.H. 221 (June-July, A.C. 836); he said at the 
same time : “He was disobedicnt to God v/hilst serving me, so 
God hath given me povver över him.” Al-Fadi was aftervvards 
employed by other khalifs. and he died in the month of the latter 
Rabı' A.H. 250 (May-June, A.C. 864) ; aged eighty years. It is 
stated, however, in the Fihrist^ that he lived to the age of ninety- 
three : God only knows the truth ! Al-Tabarİ places his fail in 
the month of Şafar of tlıe year bcfore mentioned. Al-Şûlî (No. 10} 
says : “When al-Mu‘taşim disgraced him, he seized in his house 
one million of dınârs^ and took away, besides, furniture and 
vases to the value of another million. He detained him in prison 
five raonths, and having then ordered him to rernain a prisoner in 
his house, he chose for wazîr Ahmad ibn ‘Ammar^.’’—A favourite 
saying of al-FadI ibn Marwân was : Attack not thy enemy when 
he is advancing, for he has thus an advantage över thee ; neither 
attack him in his retrcat, for thou hast already got rid of him.” 


506 AL-FUDAYL İBN ‘IYAD AL-TALAQAnI 

Abü ‘Alî al-FudayI ibn ‘lyâd ibn Mas‘ûd ibn Bişhr al-Tâlaqânî 
al-Fundinî, a celebrated ascetic and one of th.? Men of the Path,* 
drew his origin frora a family of the tribe of Tamım which had 
settied at Tâlaqân. He commenced his life as a highvvay robber 


1 See No. 273, note on Fehrist. 

2 About flve hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

3 See the life of Muhammad İbn al-Zayyât. 

4 See No. 418. 
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and intercepted travellers on the road from Abîvvard to Sarakhs. 
but his convcrsion was operated by the following circumstance : 
As he was climbing över a wall to see a girl whom he lovcd, he 
heard a voice pronounce this verse of the Qur'ân : Is not the time 
yet come unto those who believe that their hearts should humbly 
submit to admonition of God^ ? On this he exclaimed ; “O Lord ! 
that time is come.” He then went away from the place, and the 
approach of night induced him to repair for shelter to a ruined 
edificc. He there found a band of travellers, one of whom said to 
the others : “Let us set out but another hnsvvered : “Let us 
rathcr wait tili daylight, for al-Fu<^ayl is on the road and will stop 
vs.” Al-Fu(^ayl then turned his heart to God, and assured them 
that they had nothing to fear. He ranked amongst the greatest 
of the Sayyids (or saints). Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah {No. 249) relates 
the follovving anecdote concerning him : “Hârûn al-Raşhid called 
for us, and when we entered into his presence, al-FudayI 
follovved, with his cloak drawn över his face, and said to me : 
‘Teli mc, Sufyân ! which of these is the Commander of the Faith- 
ful ?’—‘There he is said I, pointing out al-Raşhid. He then 
addressed {the khaUf) in these terms : ‘O thou with the handsome 
face ! art thou the man whose hand governeth this poeple and who 
hast taken that duty on thy shoulders ? verily, thou hast taken on 
thyself a heavy burden. !’ Al-Raşhîd wept on hearing these words, 
and ordered to each of us a pürse of money. We ali received the 
gift, except al-FudayI ; and al-Raşhîd said to him : ‘O Abû ‘Alî ! 
if thou dost not think it lawful to accept it, give it to some poor 
debtor, or else feed therewith the hungry, or clothe the naked.' He 
requested, hovvever, the permission to refuse it; and, when we 
went out, I said to him : ‘Thou hast done wrong, O Abû ‘Alî ! 
why didst thou not takc it and spend it in vvorks of charity? ’ On 
this he seized me by the beard, and exclaimed ; ‘O Abû Muham- 
mad 1 how canst thou, who art the chief jurisconsult of this city 
and a man whom ali look up to, how canst thou make such a 
blunder ? had the monty been lavvfully acquired by those people {the 
khalif and his officers) it had been lavvful for me to accept it.’ ”— 
İt is related that al-Raşhîd önce said to him : ‘‘How great is thy 


1 Qur'ân, sOrat 57, verse 15. 
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self-abnegation !” to which he made the answer: “Thine is greater.” 
—“How so? ” said the khalif.—“Because I make abnegation of 
this world, and thou makest the abnegation of the next; now, this 
vvorld is transitory and the next will edure for ever.” —The foIlow- 
ing anecdote is related by al-Zama khsh ari in his Rabl' al-Abrâr, 
Chapter on Food : “Al-Fudayi said one day to his companions : 
‘What say you of a man who, having some dates in his sleeve, sits down 
in the privy and throws them into it one after the other ? ’ They 
ansvvered thât he must be mad. ‘Then’! said he, ‘v/hoseover throvvs 
them into his belly tili he fills it is yet more insane ; for that privy 
is filled from this one.’ ” It was a saying of his that, when God 
loves a man, he increases his afflictions, and when he hates a man, 
he increases his worldly prosperity. He said another time : “If 
the vvorld with ali it contains were offered to me even on the con- 
dition of my not being taken to an account for it, I should shun 
it as you would shun a carrion, lest it should defile your clothes.” 

■—“The displayi* of devotional works,” said he again, “to please 
men is hyprocrisy, and acts of devotion done to please men are 
acts of polytheism.” Other sayings of his were : “I am certainly 
disobedient to God, and I perceive it in considering the tempers 
of my ass and of my slave {for they do not always act to please 
me). ” “If I had the power of offering up a prayer which should 
certainly be fulfilled, I should ask for nothing else than a proper 
imâm (or head of the Müslim community) ; for with a good imâm 
the people would enjoy peace.”—“For a man to be polite to his 
company and make himself agreeable to them, is better than to 
pass nights in prayer and days in fasting.” —Abû ‘Alı al-Râzî^ 
said : “I kept company with al-FudayI during thirty years, and I 


1 In place of ^y , as given io the printed tcxt and the MSS., I am 
confident we must read £İ 

2 According to the author of the Tabagâi al-Hanifiyiah (MS. Fonds 
St-Germain, No. 132, fol. 102), Abû ‘Alî al-RâzI was an imâm {of the lav) 
and had been taught jurisprudence by the celebratcd Abû Yûsuf. 

• “ To abstain from doicg ( prohibited ) deeds.” is faithful 

translation.—Ed. 
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never saw him laugh or smile but on one occasion and that was 
the death of his son. On my asking him the reason, he replied : 
‘Whatever is pleasing to God, is pleasing to me.’ ” His son was 
a generous-minded youth and ranks among the greatest of the holy 
men ; he was one of those who died through love of the Creator. 
They are ali mentioned in a book which I hcard read a long time 
ago, but I cannot now recollect the name of the author, İt was said 
by ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubârak {No. 300) that, when al-FudayI died, 
sadness {in person) was removed from the world. He was born at 
Abîward—some say at Samarqand—he passed his youth at Abî- 
ward and then went to Kûfah, vvhere he heard Traditions ; from 
thence he removed to Makkah and continued to reşide there tili 
his death, which occurred in the month of Muharram, A.H. 187 
(January, A.C. 803)— Tölagâni means belonging to Tâlaçân in 
Khurâsân {No. 93).—Fundinl means native of Fundîn, a village in 
the dependencies of Marw.— Abiward İsa small town in Khurâsân. 
—Samargand is the greatest city of Transoxiana ; Ibn Qutaibah 
says in his Kitâb al-Ma‘örif, under the head of Shamir Ibn Ifr!qişh, 
king of Yaman : “This prince went forth with a vast army, and 
entered ‘Irâq, whence he set out for China; he directed his course 
through Fars, Sijistân and IÇhurâsân, taking cities and castles, 
slaying and making captives. He entered the city of al-Şuglıd and 
destroyed it, for which reason it was called Shamirkand (-*J^.r^)’ 
which means ’■ Shamir destroyed it; kend, in Persian signifying 
to destory. This name was then altered to süit the genius of the 
Arabic idiom and it became Samargand (jıyThis city was 
aftervvards rebuilt and it stili remains the name." 


507 ‘ADUD AL-DAWLAH IBN BüWAYH 

Abû Shuiâ* Fannâkhusrû. surnamed ‘Adud al-Dawlah {the arm 
of the empire), was the son of Rukn al-Daw]ah Abû ‘Alî al-Hasan 
Ibn Buwayh al-Daylamî. The remainder of the genealogy has been 
already given in the life of his uncle Mu'izz al-Dawlah Ahmad 
{No. 71). When his uncle ‘Imâd al-Dawlah was on his death-bed in 
Fars, he received the visit of his brother Rukn al-Dawlah, and 
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they agreed that Abû Şhujâ* Fannâkhusrû should be put in posses- 
sion of that province ; it was at tlıis period that he received the 
title of‘Adud al-Dawlah. We have already spoken of his fathcr 
İNo. /ö^), of his eldcst uncle, Mmâd al-Dawlah ( Ad. 455). and of 
hiscousin Bakhtyâr {No. 106) ; but none of them, notvvithstandıng 
their great power and authority, possessed so extensive an empire and 
hcld svvay över so many kiııgs and kingdoms as ‘Adud al-Davvlah. 
In fac;t, he not only United his relations’ States to his, (and we 
have already mentiond, in the lives of each, what these States were.) 
but he joined thercto Moşul, Mcsopotamia, and other provinces; 
lıaving brought countries and nations iııto subjection, and reduced 
the most refractory to obedience. He was the fırst monarch after 
the promulgaıion of Islamism vvho was addressed by the title of 
Malik {kiıtt'), and the first also for whom prayers were ofTcred up 
from tlıe pulpits of Baghdâd after those ofTered for the prosperity 
of the khalif. Another of his titles vvas Tâj al-MiHat {crown of the 
faith). and this Icd Abû Ishâq al-Şâbi to give the title of at-Tâji {the 
imperial, or coroiiariiıs) to the history of the Buvvayh family which he 
composed by this prince’s orders. Of this circumstancevve have 
already spoken (No. 14) Adud al-Dawlah possessed a considerable 
degree of Information in various Sciences, and, being a man of 
talent. he loved the society of the learned. İt vvas for him that the 
.^aykh Nbû ‘Ali al-Fürisi composed his grammatical treatises, the 
'İdâh and the Takmilah (No. 155). The greatest poets of the day 
visited his coıırt and celebrated his praises in magnificent qaşidahs; 
one of them was al-Mutanabbi (No. 49), who arrived at Şhirâz in 
the month of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 354 (May, A.C. 965), and 
recited his celebrated gaşidah rhvming in //, vvherein he bestovvs on 
the prince the follovving eulogium : 

“Having seen ali other kings, I journeyed on tili I sa\v their 
master—him whose hand Controls their fate. and vvho orders it to 
strike or to spare them—Abû Shuiâ‘ of Persia, Adud al-Davvlah 
Fannâkhusrû Şhâhanşhâh (king of kings). Such are his names ; 
they cannot make him better known, but it gives us pleasure to 
pronounce them. ” 

This vvas the first gaşidah he recited in his presence ; and a 
month had not elapsed vvhen he pronounced another, rhyming in 
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n, and containing the following passage, in which he mentions the 
Valley of Bawwân {Şhi"b Bawwân) : 

“My steed said {lo me) in the Valley of Bawwân ; ‘Must we 
then quit this {delightful spot) for the battie-field ? Adam, thy fore- 
father, has given thee the example of disobedience and taught 
thee how to abandon Paradise’. I replied : ‘When thou seest 
Abü Shuiâ*. thou wilt forget the rest of men and think of this 
spot no more ; for mankind and the world itself are but a road 
whereby to reach him who has no equal amongst men’. ” 

He aftervvards praised him in a number of other poems, and 
the same year, in the beginning of Sha’bân. he recited to him the 
gaşıdah rhyming in Ar, in which he offers his adieu to the prince 
and promises to revisit his court. This was the last piece composed 
by al-Mutanabbî, as he was killed on his way home. It contains 
the following passage : 

‘T now depart after closing up my heart with the seal of thy 
love, lest any other mortal should essay to harbour there. (/ 
depart^ burdened with ( a debt of) lasting gratitude, so heavy that 
I have not strength to move. I fear that its weight will break down 
my camels ; (6«/) then, they will not bear me {from thee) to an- 
other. It is perhaps God’s will that this journey enable me (Jater) 
to fix my abode at thy court. Were it possible I should keep my 
eyes closed and shut out the sight {of ali other men) tili I see thee 
again. Dcprived of thy presence, how shall I endure with patience? 
thy copious bounties have overwhelmed me, and yet they seemed 
to thee insufficient. ” 

How ingeniously has he said in the same poem : 

“When we part, whora shall I find to replace thee ? since {the 
merit of) ali other men is but a false illusion ! I am like an arrow 
shot into the air ; it finds nought to retain it and returns again.” 

His praises were celebrated also by the greatest poet of Trâq, 
Abu al-Hasan Muhammad al-Salâmı, a person whose life will be 
found in this work. The admirable gaşidah which he recited to 
‘Adud al-Dawlah contains this passage : 
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“To reach thee, a man who made the sight of thy palace the 
term of his camel’s journey crossed the wide-extended desert. I, 
and my courage in the depths of darkness, and my sword, were 
three {closely-united) companions, like the stars of {the constel- 
lation of) the eaglc. 1 encouraged my hopes with the sight of a 
king who, for me, would replace mankind, of a palace which, for 
me, woûld be the world, and of a day of meeting which, to me, 
■would be worth an eternityi.” 

Such verses, I must say, do really deserve the name of lawful 
magic. The idea here expressed had been wrought up by Abû 
Bakar Ahmad al-Arrajânî {No. 62) into this form : 

“Know that he whom I went to praise is a man without de- 
fects. Howoften, at eve, has the recital of his virtues beensuspend- 
ed, like handsome ear-rings, to the ears of listeners. I saw him, 
and, for me, he was the human race ; eternity was in that hour, 
and the world in that abode.” 

But how far above the earth are the Pleiads ! al-Mutanabbî 
has expressed the very same idea in the last hemistich of a 
single verse ; he says : 

“{Thy dwelling-place) is the sole object of my journey ; a sight 
of thee is ali I wish for; thy dwelling is the worId, and thou art 
ali created beings.” 

He has not, indeed, completed the thought, neither has his 
verse the beauty of al-Salâmİ’s, because he omitted the day worth 
an eternity. Let us return to ‘Adud aI-Dawlah ; this prince önce 
received a letter from Abû Manşür Iftikin the Türk, governor of 
Damascus, containing the following communication; “Syria is free 
{from the presence offoreign troops), it is now within our grasp, 
and the rule of the monarch of Egypt has ceased therein ; aid me 
therefore with money and soldiers, so that I may attack those 
people even in the seat of their power.” To this, he replied by a 
note of which {every two words) vvere similar in their written form, 
so that it could not be read until the vowels and diacritical points 


1 In No. 52, this verse has been mistranslated. 
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were added ; it ran thus : “Tlıy povver has misled thee, and the 
result of that undertaking would be thy disgrace ; fear therefore 
the dishonour which may attend it. 13y this, perhaps, thou mayest 
be guided. In the composition of this letter he has dispJayed the 
utmost ingenuity. İftikin was originally a mawlâ to Mu‘izz al- 
Dawlah İbn Buv/ayh, and aftervvards obtained dominion över 
Damascus : he marched in person against al-‘Aziz al-‘UbaydI, the 
sovereign of Egypt, and a sanguinary conflict ensued ; the troops 
of İftikin \\ere routec’, and he himself ■vvas intercepted in his fiight 
by Daghfal İbn al-Jaırâh al-Badavvjı who passed a rope about his 
neck and led him to al-‘Azİz. That prince set him at libcrty and 
treated him with great kindness, Iftikîn survived his dcfcat but 
a short time, and died (/;; Egypt) on Tucsday, the 7th of Rajab, 
A.H. 372 (December, A.C. 982)*.—‘Açlud al-Dawlah Icft some 
pieces of poetry, and the folIowing passage is quoted from one 
of his gaşidahs by al-Tha‘âlibi. in the Yatimcılı ; this \vriter 
says : “1 selected it from that qaşidab wluch contains an un- 

equalled verse : 

‘We drink not wine unless the rain {keep us al home) ; and in 
the morning only, we hearken to the song of the maidens, perfect 
in beauty, stealing away the reason whilst they sing2 to the double- 
corded lyre; they bring forth the goblet from its shrine, and pour 
out the liquor to him who surpasses ali mankind—the arm of the 
empire {Adini al-Dawlalı) the son of its pillar {Rukn al-Dawlalı,) the 
king of kings, the vanquisher of fate. ’ ” 

İt is related that when ‘Adud al-Dawlah was on the point of 
dcath, the only words \vhich he could prononunce were the follovv- 
ing, and these he did not speak but ehant: “Nought has availed 
my wealth ! my power has cxpired!” İt is said that he died very 
soon after. He \vas carried oPf by an epileptic attack on 
Monday, the 8th of Şha\vwâl A.H. 372 (March, A.C. 983)t at 


1 See Abulfedu Annales. tom. II, p. 521 et seq. 

2 The MSS, and the printed text have CjUxI>, but I rcad 
* 26 December.—Fd. 

t 26 March. —Ed. 
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Baghdâd, and his body was interred in the palace, tili rcmoved to 
Küfah, where it was deposilcd in thc Maşhhad of ‘Ali Jbn Abî 
Tâlib. Adud al-Dawlah died at the age of fortyscvcn ycars, deven 
months and three days. The Adudian I fospital (al-l3imânsıân 
al-Adudi) situaled on thc west side {of the river Ti'^ris) ^as so 
caüed after hım ; he spent an immense sum on this establish- 
ment which, for exoelIent arrangcments, has not its eqL’al in 
the world. He completed its erection in the ycar 368 (A.C. 
978) and provided it wiıh more furniturc and utcnsüs than 
could possibly be described.- İt \vas he who brought to light 
the tomb of‘Ali Ibn Abi Tâlib, at Küfah, and crectcd över it 
the Maşhhad or funeral chapel. whieh is stili subsisting. Ke 
spent a largc sum on this building, and left directions that 
he should be buried in it. A great dilTcrence of opinion prevails 
respccting the tomb (discovered by'Adud al-Da\vlah) \ some con- 
sider it to be the tomb of al-Moghayrah Ibn Shu‘bah at-TTıagaf ı‘. 
and pretend that the place of ‘Alı's tomb is not knovvn ; but 
the truth, I am inclined to believe, is, that ‘Alı was buried in 
the government palace {Qaşr al-Jmârah) at Küfah— Shı'b Ba\\\v5n 
{the valley of Bamvân) is a spot near Şhirâz, abounding in treesand 
vvater. ]t was so called after Ba\vwân, the son of Iran, the son 
of aI-Aswad, the son of Sem, the son of Noah. Abu Ba'rcr al- 
Khvvârazmi States that there are four dclightful spots in the svorid. 
The Ghütah of Damascus, the river al-Uballah^, the valley of 
Basvvvân, and the Şughd of Samarqand, but the ülıûtah of Damas¬ 
cus, says he, surpasses the others. 

1 Abû‘Isâ (or Abû Mu ammad) al-Muf hayrah Ibn Şhu'bah Ibn‘Amir, 
well knovvn as one of Muîıammad’s Companions, bore so high a reputaiion 
for sagacity that hewas surnamed MuŞhoyrot al-Rûy (MııŞjuıyralı of foresighı). 
He contracted, it is said, seventy marriages; a nurnber vvhich his readiness in 
divorcing his vvives easily accounts for. He died A. H. 50 (A C. 670-1).— 
{Nujüm). The Khatlb says, in his abridged history of BaShdâd (MS. No. 634, 
fol. 9), that al-MuŞhayrah accompanied Munammad toal-Hudaybiyah(A. H. 6) 
and was vvith him in the rest of his expeditions ; he made the campaigns of 
‘Irâq against the Persians, and then governed Başrah, as the Khalif ‘Umar's 
iieutenant, for about two years. Mu‘âwiyah entrusted him vvith thc government of 
Küfah, in A.H. 41 (al-ffahr al-Zâ'hir, MS. No. 659 A), and he died in that city. 

2 The Nahr, or river of al-UbalIa, vvas the name given to a canal 
branehing oflT the Tigris and falling into the canal of al-Makll near Başrah. 
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508 AL-QASIM IBN MUHAMMAD 

The genealogy of Abû Muhammad al-Qâsim Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abî Bakr is so well known that we nsed not retrace it here.* 

He was one of the most eminent of the Tâbi'ls, and of the 
seven great jurisconsults of Madinah {No. 114). In real merit 
he surpassed ali his contemporaries. He handed down Tradi- 
tions from a great number of Muhammad’s Companions, and 
Traditions were received from him and taught to others by many 
of the Principal Tâbi'ls. “I never met any one ” said Yahya Ibn 
Sa‘îd,2 “whom I could pronounce superior in merit to al-Qâsim 
Ibn Muhammad”. {The imâm) Mâlik pronounced al-Qâsim one 
of the {great) jusriconsults of the Müslim people. The follow- 
ing aneedote is related by Muhammad Ibn Ishâq3 : “A man 
went to al-Qâsim and asked him whether he or Salim {No. 236) ( 

was the most learned in the Iaw; and he replied: ‘Such, 
with the blessing of God, is Salim’. He made this reply to 
avoid telling a falsehood by saying that Salim was more learned 
than himself, and to avoid estolling his own merits by declar- 
ing himself more learned than Salim; and yet he was really 
the more learned of the two. ” In making his prostrations 
during prayer, he used to implore God to pardon his father’s • 
criminal conduet towards ‘Ulhmân.^ We have stated in the 
life of the ‘Alî Zayn al-‘Abidîn {No. 397) that he, al-Qâsim and I 
Salim Ibn Muhammad were cousins by the mother’s side, and ' 
that their mothers ' ere daughters to Yazdegird, the last of the 
Persian Kings. Al-Qâsim died at Qudayd, A.H. 101 (A.C. 719-20) 
or 102 ; others say A.H. 108 or 112. On his death-bed he said : ı 


1 See No. 345, note on Abû Bakar. 

2 Abû Sa‘îd Yahyâ Ibn Sa‘id Ibn Qays, a member of the tribe of Najjâr, 

a native of Madinah and one of the Tâbi'ls received Traditions from Anas 
Ibn Mâlik, amongst others and taught them to Mâlik, al-Lavth Ibn Sa‘d, 
and other celebrated imâms. Abû Ja'far al-Manşûr appointed him qâdt 
of al-Hâş^imiyah in Trâq, and he died there A.H. 143 (A.C. 760-1).— 
(fob. al-Muhaddithln. Syar al-Salaf). 

3 His life is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

4 Mu ammad the son of Abû Bakr was accessory to the murder of 
‘Uthmân. See Abu '1-Feda's .4nno/r, year 35. 
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“Shroud me in the clothes which 1 always worc at praycrs ; 
my shirt, my izâr, and my ridâ^. ” To this his daughter rcplicd; 
“My dear father, shall we not add two suits more?” and he 
answcrcd : “Abû Bakr was thus shrouded, but the living have 
more needfor new clothes than the dead.^" He dicd at the agc of 
seventy or seventy-two years. Çudayd is a halting place for cara- 
vans betNvccn Makkah and Madînah. 


509 ABÜ ‘UBAYD AL-QÂSIM İBN SALLAM 

Sallâm, the father of Abû ‘Ubayd al-Qâsim !bn Sallâm was a 
Greek slave bclonging to an inhabitant of Herât. His son Abû 
‘Ubayd made the Traditions, philology, and jurisprudence the 
objects of his studics, and was distinguished for piety, virtuous 
conduct, orthodox principles and emincnt talents. “Abû ‘Ubayd,” 
said the gâçll Ahmad İbn KâmiH “was conspicuous for piety 
and learning, a doctor versed in the various branches of Islamic 
Science, such as the Qu’rân i’earfıngj, jurisprudence, grammar, and 
history, and a correct transmitter of poems and narrations preserv- 
ed by oral tradition. Never, to my knovvledge, has any person 
impeached the sincerity of his fuith.”—“Abû ‘Ubayd,” said 
İbrahim al-Harbî {No. 19, note), “\vas like a mountain into which 
the breath of life had been breathed, so that it produccd every 
thing well.” He excrcised the funetions of qâ^l in the city of 
Tarasûs {Tarsus) during eighleen years. The traditional knowledgc 
which he handcd down vvas receivcd by him from Abû Zayd 
al-Anşâri {No. 245), al-Aşma‘î {No. 354), Abû ‘Ubaydah, İbn 
al-A‘râb!<, al-Kisâ’I {No. 408), al-Farrâ5, and many others. Of 

1 See Author’s Prcface, note on 

2 These were Abû Bakr's words whcn a similar ques:ion made to him. 
He asked to be buried in his oid clothes. See Kosegarten’s Taberistanesis 
Annales, tom. II, p. 141. 

3 See No. 83, note. 

4 The lives of Abû ‘Ubaydah and ibn al-A'rûbl will be found in this 
work. 

5 The life of Yahyâ ibn Zayd al-FarıA is given by İbn iChallikfin. 
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his own productions {kutub muşannafah) upwards of tvventy, relat- 
ing to the Qur'ân, the Tradilions and the obscure cxpressions 
occurring in the Traditions \vere delivered down orally. 
He composed works entitled : (al-Ghartb al-Muşannaf {original 
coUection of rare e.rpressions) ; al-Amthâl {proverbs) ; Ma'âni al- 
Shi'r (the ideas recurring in poetry) and a number of other instruc- 
tive treatises : it is said that he was the first who composed 
a book on the obscure expressions occurring in the Traditions 
(Gharlb al-Hadith). He attached himseif, for some time, to ‘Abd 
Allah Ib'n Tâhir (No. 318), and, when he wrote out his Gharib. 
he presented it to this amir!, who cxpressed his satisfaction and 
said : “A mind which led its master to compose a book like 
this deserves to be dispensed from the necessity of searching for 
him the means of subsistence.” He then settied on him a monthly 
pension of ten thousand dirhams.2 Muhammad İbn Wahb al- 
Mas'ûdU said : “J heard Abü ‘Ubayd relate as follovvs ; ‘I vvas 
forty years composing this work, and whenever I happened to 
receive a useful hint from the mouths of men, 1 wrote it down 
in its proper place in this book, and I ■was unable to sleep that 
night, through joy at having procured such a piece of infor- 
mation. Now, one of you (scholars) will come to me for four 
or five months, and then say : “I have remained here very long’. ” 
—“Almighty God,” said Hilâl İbn al-‘Alâ al-RaqqH, “bestow- 

1 In the Introduction to the hrst volüme, note, I risked two con- 
jectures on the meaning of the word muşannaf. We here find Abû ‘Ubayd 
presenting his Gharib al-Masannaf to ‘Abd Allah ibn Tâhir, and ibn 
Kİ allikân has just stated, that a number of this doctor’s kutub muşannafah 
were taught by oral transmissions. From this it woutd appear that my 
first conjecturc is untenabie. I therefore conciude that the kütub muşannafah 
were original vvorks, and that the kutıA were mere compilations of tradi- 
tional Information. 

2 About two hundred and sixty pounds sterling. A large monthly 
pension, if the statement be true. 

3 This may perhaps be the same person as Muhammad ibn Wahb, 
a celcbrated devotee and a disciple of al-Junayd, whose death is 
placed by the author of the Mir'ât (MS. No. 640, fol 211) in A.H. 
271 (A.C. 884-5). 

4 1 find in al-Dhahabi’s Târikh al-istam, year 337, that Hilâl ibn al- 
’Alâ was one of the masters of Ishâq ibn İbrâhîm al-Jurjâni, a iwfif 
who dicd in that year. 
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ed out of MİS bounty, four men on this {Muslini) peoplc at differ- 
ent times : He gave them aI-Shâfi‘İ, v'ho founded a System of 
jurisprudence on the Traditions; Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (No. 19) 
who shovved such firmness undcr persecution that, without his 
example, the people had relapsed into infıdelity; Yahya Ibn 
Ma‘in', who, from among the gcnuine Traditions relativc to the 
Prophei, expclled those which wcre false ; and Abû'Ubayd al- 
Qâsim Ibn Sallârn, who explained the obscurc terms of the Tradi- 
tions, and had he not done so, the pcopIe had rushed into 
error." —Abû Bakr Ibn al-Anbâri^ said : “Abû ‘Ubayii dividcd 
the night in three parts, one of them for prayer, one for slecp, 
and one for the composition of his works.” —“Abû‘Ubayd.” 
said Ishâc| Ibn Râhwaylı (A^o. 82), “sııroasscs us ali in Science, 
in philological knowlcdgc, and in the ınass of information which 
he has collcctcd ; we stand in necd of Abû ‘Ubayd, and he 
standetiı not in nccd of us.“ Tha‘lab {No. 42) dcelared that 
if Abû ‘Ubayd had bcen (boru) among the children of İsrail, 
hc vv'ould havc been the admiration of his pcopic. Abû ‘Ubayd 
always vvorc his hair and beard dyed red with /liıınâ^, and hc had a 
dignifıcd and vcnerablc aspcct. On arriving at Bachdâd hc rcad 
his works to the public, afıer which, in the year 222 (A.C. h37) 
or 223, he set out to perfrom the pilgrimage, and having ful- 
fillcd that duty, he dicd at Makkah, or, according to anotner 
statement, at Madinah. Al-Bukhâri-* places his dcath in the 
ycar 224, and another author adds, in the month of Muharram. 
The Khutib {No. 33) says, in his History of Baghdâd, that Abû 
‘Ubayd dicd at the age of sixty-seven years ; the hâfi^ Ibn aI-JawZı 
{No. 345) refers his birth to the year 150 (A.C. 767-8), and Abû 
Bakr al-Zubaydi^ States, in his Kitâh al-Taqrif, that hc was born 
A.H. 154. —İt is rclated that, when Abû‘Ubayd had accom- 
plished the pilgrimage and hircd {caınels) to take him back 
to ‘Irâq, he had a dream in the night prcceding his intendcd 
departure, and, in this dream, he sa'v the Prophet sitting, with 

1 His life will be round in this work. 

2 The life of Ibn al-Anbâri is given by our author. 

3 See No. 19, note on hinnâ 

4 His life is given in this work. 

5 His life will be found in this work. 
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psrsons standing nsar him to keep oflf the crowd ; whilst a 
numb^r of persons w:nt in and saluted him and placed their 
hands in his. “As often as I tried to enter,” said AbQ ‘Ubayd, 
“the ushers kept mî back, and I spoke to them, saying: 
‘VVhy will you not leave the way free betwcen me and the 
Apostle of God?’ to which they ansvvercd: 'No by Allah! 
thou shalt not enter, neither shalt thou salute him, bccause 
thou intendest to go hence to-morrow for ‘Irâq.’ On this I 
replicd : ‘In that casc, I shall not depart’. They then took my 
engagement to that effect and allovved me to approach the 
Prophet; and I wcnt in and saluted him, and he took me by 
the hand. The next morning, I broke off my bargain for the 
hire of the camcis, and took up my abode at Makkah.” He 
continued to inhabit this city tili his dcath, and he was 
interrcd in the guarler called Du\var Ja'far. Some say 
that he had this drcam at Madinah, and that he died three 
days after the dcparture of the pilgrims. He was born at 
Herât.— farasûs (Tarsus) is a city on the coast of Syria, 
near al-S's and al-Mişşişah {No. 50). It was (re-)built by 
al-Mahdi, tlıe son of al-Manşûr, A.H. 168 (A. C. 784-5), 
according to İbn al-Jazzâr {No. 97, Noie), in his History.— 
Besides the works abovementioned, Abû ‘Ubayd composed treatises 
on the words which terminate in a long or in a short alif on 
the Qur'ân-readings, and on the genders; the book entitled 
Kıtâb al-Nişab {book of genealogies), the Kitâb-al-Ahdâth {book of 
accidenis)^ Adâb al-Qâdl {duiies of a Qâd'>), on the number 
of verses contained in the Qur'ân, on faith, on Vows, de 
Menstruis, the Kitöb al~AmwĞl {liber opum), ete. 


510 ABU’L.QÂSIM AL-HARTrI 

Abû Muhammad al-Qâsim Ibn ‘Ali İbn Mubatnmad Ibn- 
‘Ulhtnîn al-Harırî al-Başrî {Native of Başrah) al-Iiarami, the author 
of the Magâmöt {staıions), \vas one of the ablest writers of his 

1 This secms to ha "c been a trcatisc on the pollution.s and oıhcr acchlenı.ı 
which Invalidate prayer. Every work on Müslim law contains n chapter on 
this subject. 
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time, and obtained the most complete succcss in the composition 
of his Afagâmahs, wherein is contained a large portion of the 
language spokcn by the Arabs of the desert, such as its 
idioms, its proverbs, and its subtte delicacies of expression. 
Any person who acquires a suffîcient acquaintance with this 
book to understand it rightly, wil4‘ be led to acknowledge the 
eminent merit of this man, his extensive information and 
his vast abilities. The circumstance which induced him to 
compose it is thus rclated by his son, Abu T-Qâsim ’Abd 
All&hi ; “My father was sitting in his mosque, {situated) 
in the {Street of Bafra'ı called) BanQ Harâm, when in came 
an elderly man dressed in tattered c'othes^, carrying the 
implcments of traveP, and miserable in his appcarance, who 
spoke with great purity and expres';ed himself with eleşance. 
The assembly asked him whence he came, and he replied : 
from Sarüj ; thcy then desirei to know his name, and he 
ansvvered; Abû Zayd. în consequ'’nce of this. my father 
composed the Magâmah called al-ffarâmiyah, now the forty-eighth 
of the collection, and gave it under the name of this AbQ 
Zayd. It then got into circulation, and its existence came 
to the knowledge of Şharaf al-Din Abü Naşr Anûşhirvvân Ibn 
Khaiid Ibn Muhammad iil-QâşhânI, vvazîr of the imâm {kiıalif) 
al-Mustarşl^id billâh; and he, having read it, was so highly pleased 
that he advised my father to aid sohî mo e to it. My 
father thercfore completed his work in fifty Magâmahs". — İt 
is to this wazîr that he alludes in the passage of his introduction 
to the Mâgâmahs vvherein he says: “And one whose advice is 
an order, and whom all arc cagcr to obey<, recommended 

1 'Imad al-Drn says. in the >^<ırrd'dA (MS. No. fol 169), that Abu'lQ&sim 
*Abd Allah, the son of al-l;larlrl, held an eminent post under government 
and inhabited BaBhdad. 

2 Literally wearing two tattered garments. I have already made the 
remark that, with the Arabs, two graments, an upper and a lovver, fornied a 
complete süit of clothes. 

3 The implcments of travel: a staff.acup for drinking, a long knife, 
a bag of provisions, and perhaps a cloak. 

4 Literally : The obeying of whom is a booty. That is. ali strive to 
obtain the opportunity of obeying him, as they wouId strive for a rich 
booty. 
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me to compose some \faqâma'ts in the style of Badı' al- 
Zamân’s' ; yet ( I knew that) the foundered steed could 
never come up to the point which the sound o ne had 
already reached.”— I found the circumstance thus related in 
a number of historical tvorks^, but 1 havc since met at 
Cairo. in the year 656 (A. C. 1258), with a copy of the 
Magâmahs, the wholc of it in the hand\vriting of the author 
al-Harırî, and I found written on the cover in his own hand 
also, ıhat he had composcd the work for the wazîr Jamâl 
al-Dİn ‘Amid a(-DawIah Abû ‘Alî al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’l-Izz ‘Ali 
Ibn Şadaqah. Jamâl al-Din also was one of al-Mustarşhid’s vvazirs, 
and ihcre can be no doubt that this statement is more exact 
than the Ibrmer, since it is the author himself who makes it. 
The wazir Jamâl al-Dîn died in the month of Rajab, A.H. 
522 (July, A. C. 1128).—Such was al-Harlrî’s motive for 
puıting the Maqâmahs under tlıe name of Abû Zayd al-Sarûjî-'. 

İl is stateJ by al-Qidi ’l-Akram Jamâl al-Dın Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Alî Ibn Yûsuf al-elıavbânî al-Qiftî, the wazir of Alcppo'*, 
in his work entitled Anbâ al-Ru\vât fi Abııâ al-Nuhât (relaıions 
of I istorical traeblionists co.ıcering the so ıs of grammarians), 
that the real name of the person designated as Abû Zayd 
was al-Mutahhar Ibn Salâm^, “who was”, says he, “a native 
of Başrah, a grammarian, and a pupil of al-Hariri, under whom hc 
Studied in that city, and by whose lessons hc attained profıciency : 

1 See Nc. 51. 

2 The author here refers to the narration made by al-Harirl’s son. The 
intervening passage is a later addiıion. 

3 It may be perceived from this that the preceding passages are later 
additions, but they are certainly by the author himself. 

4 This qâdi was born at Qift, a town in Upper Egypt, whence his 
sumame. He was distinguished for the great variety of the Sciences 
which he cultivated and for the number of his works, one of which, 
containing the history of philosophers {Tûrt'd} al-Hukamâ), is very often 
cited by Abu'l-Faraj in his Dynasıies ; an abridgment of it by al- 
ZOzini is in the Bib. du Roi. Al-Qiftl died A. H. 646 (A.C. 1248-9). For an 
account of his life, see Fleiseher’s Abulfedae Historia Anieislamica, pp. 234-5. 

5 In some of the manuseripts, this name is written Sallar, and such 
Is also the reading of the hharidah, in the notice on Zayn al-Isl3m Abu 
‘l-‘AbbSs Muhammad, one of al-HarIri'$ sous (MS. No. 1373, fol 169. verso). 
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he was liccnsed also by al-Harîrî to teach orally soms pieces 
of traditional literatüre vvhich he had communicated to him. 
The qâdî Abu ’l-Fath Muhamtnad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Mandâ’i 
al-Wâsiti taught al-Harırİ’s Mulhat al-I‘râb vvith the authorisation 
of Abu Zayd, and he mentioned that he had learned it from 
him as he had learned it from the author. He came to us 
at Wâsit in the year 558, and we learned that work from 
his lips. He then went up to Baghdâd and died there after 
a short residence*.” Such also is the statement made by 

1 The fonowing note communicated to me by M. Reinaud, member of 
the Institue, contains somc interesting remarks on the origin of Mûgamahs : 

arlrî s'est pcint dans ses Macamas sous le nom de Harets fils de 
Hemmam. A l'cgard d ’Abou-Zeyd, qu: joue le Principal role dans cette longue 
süite de tableaux, cen'etait pas un personnagc imaginairc ; on a vu le 
temoignage du fils de Hariri, rapporte par Ibn Khallekan. Hariri lui-meme 
s'est exprime a cet egard d'unc maniere positive. II dit qu ‘Abou-Zeyd 
elait originaire de Saroiıdj en Mesopotamie; que cette ville ayant ete prise 
de force par Ics chretiens, fut mise au pillage, que sa propre hile fut faite 
captive, et que, depouille de tout, il n'eut pas d'autre ressource que de 
prendre la fuitc et de recourir a la generosite publique. Hariri fait ainsi 
parler Abou-Zeyd dans sa Maçama XLVIII. laguellc fut composee la premiere 
de toutes (voy. l'edition de Hariri, par M. Silvestre de Sacy, pag. S70etS7l); 
“Je suis un des anciens habitants de Saroudj ; jc vivais au milieu de l’abondance 
et environne de la consideration pub!ique. Tout-a-coup Dieu voulut que ma 
situation changcat. Lcs Romains sont entres dansrr.on pays en etmemiş rurieux; 
tils ont fait les femmes capfives et se sont empares de tous les biens. J’ai 
pris la futie, et je me suis mis a impiorer la generosite de chacun, apres 
avoir vu si souvent imploıer la mienne. Maintenant il peşe une charge 
sur moi, dont il me tarde de me debarrasser. Ma hile est restee captive 
entre les mains de l’ennemi, ct je suis impatient de recueillir la somrue 
necessaire pour la rachetcr.” Dans la Maçama XIV Abou-Zayd s’exprime 
ainsi : “Saroudj est ma patrie ; mais commente y retourner ? L’ennemi y a 
etabli sa demeurc ct s’ y livre a tous les cxccs (voy. ihidem, page 140).’’ 
D’un autre coıe, un ecrivain arabe dit avoir entendu faire ce recit a Hariri; 
‘■L’homme de Saroudj est un seheyk eloqucnt ct un esprit plein de ressources. 
Etant venu a Bassora. il enıra un jour dans la mosquce des benou Haram, 
et se mit a adresser la parole a un chacun, demandant des secours. Un des 
vali de la ville etait present, et la mosquee renfermait beaucoup de personnes 
de merite. L’clegance qu'Abu-Zeyd meitait dans ses discours, ta facilite qu’il 
avait a s’cxprimcr sur tous Ics tons, lcs trails piquants dont it assaisonnait 
ses paroles frapperent lcs assihants d’admiration. Le soir de ce meme jour 

■ (Cominued on page 46) 
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al-Sam‘ânî in his 0/if>>/ (supplement) {f/o. 368), and by 
‘Imfid al'Din ; in thc Kharidah.—The latter adds “His honorary 
title was Falilir al-Din; he exercised thc Şadriyah (magisiracyy at 
al-MaşhSn nnd died there subsequently to the year 540 (A C. 

1145-6).”—"In choosing the name of ffârith the son of flammâm 
Tor thc pcrson who is supposed to relate the Mögömahs, al- 

(Conttnued from page 45) 

plusicurs personnes distinguecs de la ville s'etant reunies chez moi. je temoignai 
mon etonnement du tatent singulicr dont ce mendiant faisait preuve. La-dessus 
les diverses personnes de t'assemblee $e mirent a raconter ce qu’elles avaient 
eu chacune occasion de voir dans les autres mosguees de Bassora ; Abou- 
Zeyd les avait parcoıırues successivcment. chaque fois sous un costume differen* 
ct chaque fois cmployant un arıiHcc nouveau. Frappe d'un fait si singuliei'. 
je me mis la nuit meme a comp«->er sur ce modele ma premiere Maçama. 
qui eut un succes ex!raordinaire.”— (Voy. I edition de Hariri, par M. de 
Sacy, page. 56t). Or les Romains dont parle Kariri ne sont pas autres que 
les Franes ou guerriers d ‘Occident qui avaient pris part a la premiere eroisnde 
et qui ne tarderent pas a s'emparer de Saroudj. Voici ce qui raconte Ibn 
Alatir. dans son Kamet al-Tverykh, sous i'annce 494 (1101): *'Les Franes 
se rendent maitres de la ville de Saroudi en Mesopotamic. Preccdemment 
les Franes s'etaient empares de la ville d’ Edesse, a la süite d'une invıtation 
des habitants eux-mcmcs. En etfet, la plupart des habitants etnient de race 
armenienne. ct il n'y avait pnrmi eux qu'un petit nombre de Musulmans. 
Cette annec. Socman rassembla dans Saroudj une troupe considerablc de Tur- 
comans et se üisposıı a attaquer les Franes. Ccux-ci s'avancerent a sarencontre. 
On en vint aııx mains au mois de rebi premier (janvier IIOI), et Socman 
fut mis en fuite. Apres In defnite des Musulmans. les Franes se porterent vers 
Saroudj et ıcn entereprirent le siege. La ville ayant ete prise, un grand nombre 
des habitants fUrent mis a mort; les femmes furent faites esclaves et Icurs 
bieus pilles ; il ne se sauva que les personnes qui s'etaient derobees au danger 
par İn fuite." 

1 M. de Sacy, in his trnnslation of Ibn mıallik&r.'s life of ai-ftarlrl (ree 
Chrestomathie, tom. III, p. I7S. and his edition of thc Maqa'mahs introduetion, 
p. xv)considcrs the word Şaitriyah as the equivalent of Şadr aUIslöm, which title 
he renders by ehef lUt clerge mıuutman. As the Muslims havc no establishcd 
clergy, 1 hesitate adoptlng his opinion. and the following extract from the 
Kharhlah. in which the author, 'ImSd al-Din speaks for himself, may serve 
to flx the real meaning of the word: ''In the year 556 (A.C.I161)I met 
Abu ’I-'Abbls Muhammad, thc son of aI-Qâsim al-^arlrl. and surnamed 
Zayn al-Islünı {ornameni of hlamism), at a1-Maslıln; and 1 read under him 
forty of his father's Magûn.ahs, He vvas a man of merit and spoke \vith 
•legance and flueney. I was {ıhen) employed in the .5aı/r/yıH"—(this word 

(Continutd on page 47) 
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yarîrî meaat to designats hirassif.” So I hava found it 
written in some commentaries on that work ; and the name 
itself is taken from the saying of Muhıammad ; “Every one 
of you is a hâriıh and every one of you is a hammâm'' 
whcrein lıârith means gainer, and hammâm, one who has many 
cares ; and there is no person but is höritJı and hammâm, 
because every one is employed in gaining his livelihood and is 
solicHous about his affairs. A great number of persons 
have commentcd the Maqâmahs, some in long, and others 
in short, treatises.— I read in a certain compilation that, when 
al-Harlrî Jxad composed his Magâmahs, which were at first 
only forty in number, he left Başrah and went with the 
work to Baghdâd, where he gave it as his own production. 
Bıit a number of the literary men of that city refused to 
believe him, and thcy dcclared that it was not he who composed 
it, but a native of Maghrib, an elegant writer, who died 
at Başrah and whose papers al-Harîri had appropriated. 
The wazîr therefore called al-Harîrî before the d!wân or 
council, and asked him his profession ; to vvhich he replied 
that he was a munşhl^. The vvazîr then required him to 

(Conllmied from page 46) 

is the plural of Sadriyah) — “as lieutenant of the wa 2 lr 'A.Qn al-DIn, 
and, as this son of al-Harlrt was extremly modest and reserved, 1 had to 
employ a stratagem in order to induce him to come to me. As he had omitted 
to pay up the full amount of his land-tax, I sent him a summons, and. when 
he appeared before me, I forgave him the debt and said; ‘My object 
was merely to bring yoil here and make your acquaintance, ete."—(MS.No 
1373. fol. 169 v). From this it appears that the Fadriyah was a court of 
justice, and that one of its attributions was to pursue the recovery of 
arreared taxes. I nıay add that the first magistrate of the Ottoman empire is 
called the ^adr-Rüm, and one of his prerogatives is to take the cognizance of 
ali causes in vvhich the pecuniary interests of the State are concerned.—See 
d’Ohsson’s Tableau general de V Empire othoman, tom. IV, page 538. 

1 M. de. Sacy has rendered the vtard mim ' i by ecrivalıı~rednrlcıtr. Such 
persons wcre employed by government to draw up the offlcial correspond- 
ence, ete.—Al ırlrT did not here indicate his real profession, which was that 
of Sıihih al-fOtahıır. or government spy. Intelligenec ofRcer- -Ed ı He excrcised 
these funetions at Ba'^rah. ns wc learn from ‘Imûd al-Din {Kharidah. MS. No. 
1373. fol. 169). He correspondod directly with the dUeân of the Khaltf at 
Baıthdild. and probabiy. liko the postmaster. who acted also in the same capa- 
city. he kept an eve on the conduet of the provincial governor. 
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compose an epistle on a subject which he indicated, and 
al-Harîrî retired, with ink and paper, into a corner of the 
Jhvân, where he remained a long time without being favoured 
with any inspiration on the subject. He at length rose up and 
withdrew in confusioni. Among the persons who denied 
al-Harîrî’s ciaim to the composition of the Magâmahs was the 
poet Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Alî Ibn Aflah {No. 451) ; and he, on this 
occasion, made the two following vcrses, which arc, hovvcver, 
attributed by others to Abu Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Harirî, 
surnamed Ibn Jakinâ^, a native of Baghdâd and a celebrated 
poet : 

“We have a shayktı. sprung from Rabî'at al-Faras, who 
now plucks his beard fhrough frenzy. May God send him 
back to prate at al-Maşhân^, as he already struck him dumb 
in the diwân". 

It must be here observed that al-Harîrî pretended to draw 
his origin from Rabî'at al-Faras"*, that he had a cuslom 
of plucking his beard whcn absorbed in thought, and that 
he inhabited al-Maşhân in the neighbourhood of Başrah.— 
Having returned to his native tovvn, al-Harirî composcd ten 
more Maqâmahs, and sent them {to Baghdâd), atiributing, at 
the samc time, the cmbaı rassmcnt and inability \vhich he 
manifested in the diwân to the awful respect \vith vvhich he 
had been overcome.— Al-Harîrî has left some other fine works ; 
such arc the Durrat al~\Jhawwâş fi a\vhâm il-khawâ.şy [the peari 
of the divcr, being a treatise on the misiakes committed by 


1 Any person who reads the long extracts from al- larîri's poems and 
cpistles given in the Kharutah. must comc to the conviction that he was 
fully capablc of composing the MagSnıahs. I may be allowcd to add that 
I consider the Maqâmahs as the most eleganlly Nvritten and the most amusing 
work in the Arabic language. 

2 See No 76. note on Ibn Jakînâ. 

3 “Maşhân was a placc in the dependencies of Baghdâd to which persons 
werc banished who had incurred the displeasure of the sovereign."—Abu '1- 
Feda's Annals, year 515. See also Chresiomalltie, tom. III, p. 180. 

4 C’cst Rebia, fils de Modhar.—Voy. Spec. hht. Ar. ed. While, p. 47 ; 
et Eichhorn, Mumun, nntigiiis. hisı. Ar. p. 120 ;—(Note de M. de Sacy.) 
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persons of rank in speaking Arabic*)] ; the Mulhat al-Prâb 
{elegancics of grammar)^, a treatise in verse which he afterwards 
cxplained in a commeatary ; a dlwân, or collection of epistles, 
and a great number of poetica! pieces besides those contained 
in his Maqâmahs. One of them offers a very fine thought and 
merits insertion^. The following verses are given as his 
by ‘Imâd al-Din, in the Kharidah ; 

“How many (were) the gazelles at Hajir"* which fasci- 
nated with their eyes ! How many the noble minds struck with 
amazement by fair maidens! How often did thegraceful movements 
of a nymph, advancing with a stately gait, excite an ardent 
passion in (nıy) bosom ! How many were ihe pretty cheeks 
whose aspect induced the censurer (o/ my fool sh love) to excuse 
me! How many pains combined to affIict my heart when the 
ringlets of her I loved were unveiled and disclosed to sight !” 

Al-Hariri left soma qaşlda<ıs in whic.ı he made a 
frequent use of the rhetorical ornament called tajnis (al/ileration). 
It is related that he was dwarfish and ugiy : a sıranger who 
went to visit him for the purpose of learning somethıng {of 
his conıpositions) from his own lips, could not dissemble his 
contempt when he saw him. Al-Harırî observed it, and the visitor 
having asked him to dictate something to him, he replied : 
“NVrite down as folIows :— 

‘Thou art not the first nocturnal traveller whom moonlight 
has deceiveds, nor the first pasture-searcher {of a nomadic 

1 A long extract from this excellent phitological work bas been given by 
M. de Sacy in his Anthologie Grammaticale. 

2 M. de Sacy has inserted an extract of the Mulhah, with the com- 
mentary, in the Anthologie Grammaricale. Some chapters of the commentary 
are excellent. 

3 The piece consists of thrce lines. but it does not seem to me fit for translation. 
[The translation is ; 

The accusers say; Even now, this infatuation 7 Do you not see hair 
growing on hi cheeks ? 

1 replied : If he wbo accuses me, looks carefuUy at the winkings of his 
eyes, >hall certainly not remain firm. 

He who has stayed in the barren land cannot leave it when the spring 
sets İD.--Ed.] 

4 See No. 493. 

5 That is: Who has taken moonlight for day; tvho >vas deceived by appearances. 
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tribe) who was pleased at the sight of the green herbs which 
flourish on dung^. Choose some one else, for I am like 
al-Mu*aydî: listen to what is said of me, but look not at me.’ ” 

Theso words covered the stranger with confusion and he 
hastened to withdraw. Al-yarîrî was born, A.H. 446 (A.C. 1054-5), 
and he died at Başrah, in the Street of Banû llarâm, A. H. 
516 (A. C. 1122-3) ; some say A. H. 515. He left two sons ; 
Abû Manşur • al-Jawalîql2 said : “I was authorised to 
teach the Maqâmahs by Najm al-Dîn ‘.A.bd Allâh and the chicf 
qâ^! of Başrah, piyâ al-Islan ‘(Jbayd Allâhi, who had 
both received a simlar authorisation from their father, the author 
of that production.” — Al-Harirî received the surname of al^ifarâml 
because he dwett in the Street of Banû ffarân. These people 
were an Arabian tribe which took up their residence in that 
Street and it was called after them. — ffarirl means a manufacturer 
or seller of barir {silk), — Al- Maşhân is a village above Başrah, 
abounding with date-trees and notorious for its unhealıhiness: 
it v^as the native ptace of al-Harîrl’s family ; it is said that 
he possessed there eighteen thousand date-trees and was a wealthy 
man.—The wazîr Anû 5 ÎiIrwân held a high eminence by his 
talents, his learning and his influence ; he composed a small 
historical worlc enitiıled Şudür Zaman il-Futür wa Futür Zaman 
il-Şudûr {the great men of the times of relaxment, and relaxment 
of the times of great men), from which copious extracts are 
made by Tm&d al-Dln al-Işfahâni in his history of the Saljüq 
dynasty, entitled : Nuşrat al-Fitrah wa ' Uf rat al-Fitrah [succour 
against languor and asylum for the human race (?).] This 
wazlr died in the year 532 (A. C. 1137-8).—As for the person 
called İbn Mand&'I, and whose real names were Abu ‘1-Fath 
Mu^ıammad İbn Abi ’l-'Abbâs Aijımad İbn Baüjtyar İbn ‘Alî Ibn 
Mul^ammad İbn İbrfthîm İbn Ja'far al-WJsill [native of Wâsit), 
he had a number of distinguished men for disciples, and, 
amongst others, Abû Bakar al-Hâziml*. He was born at 

1 Such herbage has a falr appearanoe. but lı woTtbleu as food for cattie. 

2 His life is given by Ibn hltallik&n. 

3 AMdarIrl had therefore thrce sons: ’Abd All&h (seenoie on p. 43), 
Mubammad j«e nole on p, 44 and ‘Ubayd AUih. 

4 The life of al-HSzIml is given by Ibn KhailikSn. 

* The Cairo editlon has: Abu *I-Man Or Ibn al-jAwaiI(iI.--Ed. 
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Wfisit in the month of the latter Rabî', A. H. 517 (June, A. C. 
1123), and he died in the sam; city on the 8th of Şha'bân, 
A. H. 605 (Feb, A.C. 1209).*—The name of al-Mu'aydI occurs 
in /the proverb ; Hear speak of al-Mu‘aydl, but avoid seetng 
him, OT, as it is sometimes expressed : Hear speak of al-Mu'aydI, 
that is better than to see him. Al-Mufadd^l al-ÇubbU States 
that this saying was first uttered by al-Mundliir Ibn Mâ aUSamâ 
in addressing Shiggah Ibn Pumra al-Tamîmî al-Dârimî, of whom 
he heard a great deal. On seeing him, he was so much 
struck by his ili looks that he made use of this expression, 
which thenceforward became proverbial. Shiggah then made 
the follovving reply : “Prince, mayest thou be preserved from 
every malediction*! men are not to be chosen for their 
bodies like animals selccted for slaughter ; to appreciate a man 
thou must examine the two smallest of his members ; his heart 
and his tongue.” Al-Mundljir highly admircd his answer, as 
being a proof of his wisdom and his talent for elegant expression. 
This jproverb is employed when speaking of a man who bears a 
high reputation, but is dcficient in personal appearance^. 
The word Mu‘aydl means descended from Ma'add, the son of 
'Adnan ; it is an adjective formed from the diminutive Mu'ayd, 
which is itself formed regularly from Mu'add, after suppressing a d. 


511 ABÜ AHMAD AL-QASIM AL-SHAHRUZÜRİ 

Aba Ahmad al-Qâsim Ibn al-Mu?aflfar Ibn ‘Alî Ibn al-Qâsim 
al-Shahruzûri. the father of the gâdî ‘l-khâhoavn Abû Bakr 
Muhammad, of al-Murtadâ Aba Muljammad ‘Abd A.liah, and 
of Abû Manşûr al-Mu^ffar, was the progenitor of the Shahruzar: 
family which gave so many gâ^ls of that surname to syria. 


1 His Ufe will be found İn this work. 

2 See Pococke’t Speelmen hist. Arab, p. S7. 

3 See Fr^ttg's Metdanll Provtrbia, tom. I. p. 223, where the anecdote of 
aUMunlhir and ^iqqah more fully related. 

• ıs February.—Ed. 
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Moşul and Mesopotaraia. He acted for some time as (lâkim^ 
in the City of Arbela, and passed also some time at Sinjâr 
in the discharge of the same functions. A number of his sons 
and grand-children, all pre-emincntly distinguished for learning 
and personal worth, attained the highest posts under government, 
and merited the special favour of (their) sovereign ; they acted 
as hâkims ot as gâdis, and their reputation rendered them the 
marked object of general favour ; such were his grandson, the 
gâdi Kamâl al-Din Muhammad, and his great grandson Muhî 
al-Dîn, the son of Kamâl al-Din. We shall give notices on 
these two in a subsequent part of this work. The descendants 
of al-Qâsim form a numerous body, and they have continued, 
tili this day, to be the gâdis of Moşul and the most cminent 
persons of the city. He visited Ba^dâd mTre than önce, and 
the hâJİ! Abu Sa‘d al-Sam'ânî has spoken of him in the 
Kitâb al-DhayI (jsupplement to the history of Baghdâd). The same 
writer also noticed him twice in the Kitâb al-Ansâb ; the first 
time under the wörd al-Irbili, were he says : “And it,” meaning 
Arbela, “has produced a number of leamed men, one of whom 
■vvas the gâdi Abû Ahmad al-Qâsim al-Shahru 2 ûri to which 
he adds that he belonged to the tribe of Şhaybân. The second 
time he speaks of him is under the head of al-Shahruzüri. 
where he mentions also his son the Qâdi 'l-Khafigayn with high 
commendation. İbn al-Mustawfî notices him in the History 
of Arbela, and inserts therein some of his poetry from which 
we select the following lines : 

“My desires extend beyondal-Suhâ and al-Zubânâ^ ; the object 
of my wishes is high exalted and admits not my approach^. 
I sball continue in toil and anxiety tili time is no more or 
tili my life has ceased” 

Having found the same verses in al*Sam'ânİ’s Dhayi and 
attributed by him to the gâdi 'l-Khâfiaavn. I am unable to 


1 Hâkim is a general name for magistrates of every rank. 

2 Al-Suhâ is a small star in the tail of the Greater Bear; it is marked Z 
{zetd) in Flamsteed's ce'estial Atlas. The Arabs give the name of the rtvo Zubânâs 
to the stars A {alphâ, and B {bela) of the Balance. 

3 He means the Divinity. 
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declare which of the two was their author. Al-Qâsim died at Moşul, 

A. H. 489 (A. C. 1096), and was interred in the funeral chapel bcar- 
ing his name and situated near tne mosque erected by his ancestor 
Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn Fargjıân*.—His son ‘Abd Allah al-Murtadâ the 
author of İht MawşiliyanQaşîdah (A^o. J/2)wasthe father of Kamâl 
al-Dîn.—As for the qâdi 'l~Khâfiaavn. al-Sam'ânî says of him that 
he studied the Science {of the law) under Abü Tshâq al-Shîrâzi 
{No. 5) and that he acted as qâdi in a number of towns ; 
he travelled to ‘Irâq’ Khurâsân. and al-Jibâl {Persian 'Irâq), where 
he received by oral transmission a great quantity of Traditions, 
some of which he communicated to al-Sam‘ânî himself. He 
was born at Arbela, A. H. 453 (A. C. 1061-33) or 454 ; he 
died at Bghdâd in the month of the hrst Jumâdâ, A. H. 538 
(Nov.-Dec. A. C. 1143), and was interred at the Abrez Gate. 
The title of Qâdi 'l-Khâfiaavn {qâdl of the East and fVest) 
was given to him in consequence of his having exercised the 
functions of that Office in a great number of towns.—His 
brother Abü Manşür al-Muzaffar is thus noticed by aI-Sam‘ânî, 
in his Dhayi: “He was born at Arbela and brought up at 
Moşul, whenco he removed to Baghdâd, and studied under 
the şhaykh Abü Ishâq al-Shîrâzî. He then returned to Moşul, 
and at a very advanced period of life, he accepted tht post 
of qâdı at Sinjâr although he had lost his sight^.—I asked 
him the year of his birth, and he mformed me that he was 
born in the month of the latter Jumâdâ, or of Rajab, A. H. 
457 (May-June, A. C. 1065). at Arbela”. He does not indicate 
the year of his death. Shahruzürl means belonging to Şhahruzür, a 
large town which is now counted aroong the dependencies 
of Arbela ; it was built by Zûr, the son of al-Dahhak^. 
Şhahruzür signifies in Persian, the city of Zûr • al-Iskandar 
{Alexander) ‘1-Qarnayn died there on his return from the 

1 One of the manscripts has the ancestor of, and I acknowledge that 
the text seems to me corrupted, as I read in the Qâmüs ; 
FARGHAN ; an ancestor of Abu ’I-Hasan at-hfawsill (of Moşul). the traditionist. 

2 See the observations of our author in No. 313. 

3 Dhuhâk or al-DahhSk, as the Arabs pronounce the name, was the 
tyrant who makes so conspicuous a figüre in the fabulous history of ancient 
Persia. 
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Easti ; I Bsked a nıtivs of the place aboııt his tomb, and 
he inFormed me that a tomb did exist there, called the Tomb 
of al-Iskendar, but that the inhabitants did not know who 
this person was. It is a city of great antiquity. The Khatîb 
{No. 33) says, in his History of Bag^dâd, that al-Iskandar made 
Mada’in Kisrâ {Ctesiphon) his residence, and that he continued 
to inhabit that city tili his death ; his cofHn was then transported 
to AIexandria, because his mother was dwelling there, and he 
was interred near herî. 


512 TBN FiRRUH AL-SHATIBI 

Abu Muijammad aI-QâsimIbn Flrruh Ibn Abi’l-Qâsim Khahaf 
ibn A^mad al-Ru‘aynI aNŞhâtibî al-par!r {the blind) al-Muqrî 
{the teacher of the Qur'ân~readings), is the author of the gaşidah 
on the Cur’ân-readings, named by him ^irz al-AmânI wa Waj(ı 
al'Tahâ'il {Wishes accomplished, and öpen congratulations^), consist- 
ing o** one thousand one hundred and seventy-three verscs, 
and displaying in its composition the utmost ingenuity. It is 
the main authority on which the Qur'ân-readers of this age 
rely, in their instructions to pupils, and very few persons 
undertake to study the readings tili they have learned this 

poem by heart and mastered its meaning. It is iîlled with 

extraordinary allusions, obscure and subtIe indications, and 
1 do tıJt believe that any work of a similar kind was ever 

produced before. He is declared to have said : “No one will 

read this gafidah of mine without Almighty God's permitting him 
to derive proht from it; for I composed it purely and simply 
with the view of serving Almighty God.” He composed also 
another gaşidah of five hundred verses and rhyming in d, from 
which, if learned by heart, a complete acquaintance is obtained 
with the contents of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s Tamhid*. Ibn Fîrruh was 

1 Alexander the Oreat died at Babylon, u is weU knowa. 

2 Oiympias, the mother of Alesander the Oreat, never inhabited Alexan- 
dria. and she lost her life la Macedonia, eight years aftor the death of her son. 

3 Literally ; Custodia votorum »t facits gratulationum. 

4 The life ot Ibn *Abd al-Batr is given in this vrork. İn the 8th vol. of 
the Notlett et Extrails, M. de Sacy has given a notice on the or Aafya, 
another poem of Ibn Firruh's, on the orthogtaphy of the Qûr’tlji. 
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learned in the reading and interprctation of the Book of God 
(t.he Qur'ân), and pre-eminent by his knowledge of the Traditions 
relative to the Prophet; when pupils rcad to him out of the 
Şah'h of al-Bukhâri, or that of Müslim, or the Muhatta {of Mâlik), 
he vvould correct the text of their copies from mcmory, and 
indicate the necessary vowcIs and diacritical points, wlıerever 
their presence vvas requircd. In grammar and philology he 
stood unrivallcd; in the interpretation of dream he displayed 
great skül; in ali his conduct he vvas actuuied by the purest 
motives, and his deeds, like his vvords, proceeded from a 
heart devoled to God. He read the Çur'ân, according to the 
different readings under Abû ‘Abd-Allâh Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî 
İbn Muhammad Ibn Abi ’I-‘A»i al-Nafrii, and under Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Ali İbn Muhammad Ibn Hudhavi al-Andalûsi; he learned Tradi¬ 
tions from Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbn Yûsuf Ibn Sa‘âdah2, 


1 AI-Maqqart mcntions this al-Nafrî in his notice on Ibn FIrruh. See 
MS. No. 704, fol. 160. 

2 ‘Abd Allah Mu ammad Ibn Yûsuf Ibn Sa'âdah vvas an inhabiıant of 

Xa<iva. but his ancestors dvvelt in Valcncia. Having received lessons in 
his native place from many men distinguished for learning. he travciled to 
the vvestern provinces of Spain for the same purpose. In A.H. 520 (A.C. 1126) 
he journeyed to the East. and Ihere cultivated jurisprudence and other branchu 
of knovvledge. He made the pilgrimage in the follovving year, and 
on his return to Egypt, he frcquentcd the society of Abû Tâhir Ibn 
‘Awf (No. 389. note.) al-Silafi (No. 43) and otber illustrious doctors. 
In the year 526 (A.C. 1131-2) he returned to Murcia vvith a vast stock 
of information in the Traditions. Qar'an-reading, Qur’anlc interpretation, 
law. philology and scholastic theology. He had an inclination for SOfism. 
Being appointed member of the tovvn-council and preacher at the 

great mosque of Murcia, he began to teach the Traditions and jurispru¬ 
dence, and he exercised the functions of qâdi in the same city tili the dovvnfall 
of the Almoravides, He then passed to the çâdtship of Xativa, and taught 
Traditions not only there, but în Murcia and Valencia, in vvhich places 
also he filled the ofîice of i^hatih, or public preacher. Previously to this. 
he had taught Traditions at Almeria. He died at Xativa on the last day of 
■Oh u ’I-Hijjah, A.H. 565 (Sept. A.C. 1170).* leaving one single work on quite 
an original plan and entitlcj»^^! .He vvas born in ihe 

month of Ramadan, A.H. 496 (June-July,A.C.l 103).--(Al-Maqqarî; MS. No. 
704, fol. 187). 

• 13 September. 
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Abû ‘Abd-AIlâh Muhammıd Ibn ‘Abd-al-Ra^îm al-Khazraiî. 
Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn Hudhavl. the hâfi^ Abu ’UHasan Ibn al- 
Ni'mahi and others. A great number of persons studied 
under him with proiit, and I met in Egypt with many 
of his former pupils. In his discourse he avoided proIixness; 
never, on any occasion, did he pornounce a word without 
necesSity, and he never took his seat to teach the readings 
of the Qur'ân without being in a State of purity^, and assuming 
an air of dignihed gravity and profound humility. When suffcring 
under a severe iliness, he neither coniplained nor uttercd a groan, 
and, being asked how he was, he replied “In health,” without 
adding another word. One of his disciples recited some verses 
to me and said : “Our Shaykh freguentlv repeated them ; they form 
an enigma the word of which is bier." I asked him if they were the 
Shaykh's and he replied that he did not know. Some time 
afterwards, I met with them in the dlwân of the Khatlb Yahya 
. Ibn Salâmah al-Haşkafî, a person whose life will be found in 
this work. Thcse verses are: ı ■ 

’ “Dö you know an object to which one similar exists in 
the sky3?.When it moveş foıvvard, people utter loud excIamations. 

( When wo meet it, it bears a burden and is borne as / one, 

and every chief who may ride on it is a prisoner. It incites 

to piety, and yet it is avoided ; it admonishes mankind, and yel 
" they shun it. (IVh'en it visits a Iıouse), it was not callcd for 

through a wish for its presence, but it comes unwelcorae to 

• the person visited.” . , . 

Al-Shâtibî was born towards the end of A.H. 538 (June, 
A.C. i 444), and, at a very early age he officiated as Khafib 
^ ipreacher) in his native town., He came to Egypt in the year 
. 572 (A.C. 1176-7) and said on arriving li “I knQW by heart 
< enough ‘of the Sciences ^to load a camel so heavily that, if a 

!' !■ !.j . . 1 . ..I JIİ 

1 The name of Ibn al-Ni‘mah is rnentioned by . al-MaqqarI; MS. No. 

704. fol. 160 reeto. ,■ ■ i 

2 That is: In the State of bodily purity which is required of every Mtıslim 
when be ptoceeds to say his prayers. 

3 Part of the constellation of the Gıeater Bear is called al-Na'şh {the bier) 

by the Arabs. >.) 
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single leaf more were addcd, it could not support the burden.” 
Hc lodged at the house of aI-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil (A^o. 349) who 
appointcd him pröfcssor o^Qur’ân-reading, grammar, and philology. 
Hc died on Sunday, the 28th of the latter Jumadâ, A.H. 590 
(June, A.C. 1194),* a littie later than the hour of the after- 
noon praycr, and was intcrred on' the Monday follovving in 
the funcral chapel of al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil. l have frequently visited his 
tomb, which is situated in the Lesser Çarâfah Ccmetery. Theprayer 
was said över his grave by Abü Ishâq al-‘Irâqî {No. 6) the khafib 
of the Great Mosque of Old Cairo.—F/VrK/ı signifies iron in 
the Latin language of the non-Muslim inhabitants of Spain. 
Ru'aynI means descended from Ru’ayn, who was one of the 

princes of Yaman ; a great number of persons have drawn 
thcir surnames from this ancestor .—Shâtibi means belonging 
to Shâtibah ( Xativd\. a large city with a strong citadel in the 
east of Spain, which has produccd many men eminent for 
learning. It fel! into the power of the Franks on one of the 
last ten days of Ramadan, A.C. 645 (end of January, A.C. 
1248).—Some say that al-Shatibî*s name was Muhammad and 
his surname Abu ’1-Qâsim, but I found his name written Abü 
Muhammad al-Qâsim in diflferent ijâzahs {licences to teach and 
certificates of capacity) granted to him by his masters. t' - 


r. ■ . .îi ; ^ S.; : , :i 

.513 ABÖ DULAF AL-‘IJLl ‘ , 

Abü Dulaf al-Qâsim Ibn ‘Isâ Ibn Idris Ibn Ma‘qil !bn ‘Umayr 
Ibn Shavkh Ibn Mu‘âwiyah Ibn KhuzâM Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzzâ Ibn 
Dulaf Ibn Juşhamt Ibn Qays Ibn Sâ‘d Ibn ‘Ijl Ibn Lujamî Ibn 
Şa'b Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Bakr Ibn Wa’il Ibn Qâsit Ibn Hinb Ibn Afşâ 
• Ibn Du'mî Ibn Jadilah Ibn Asad Ibn Rabî'ah Ibn Nizâr Ibn 
Şa‘d Ibn‘Adnan al-‘Ijlî was one of al-Mâmûn’s generals, and 
servcd also that l^alif’s successor, al-Mu‘taşim, in the same 

_’.'ı.'îj L'.'iij- ; u.ı r^-..! bii/.v .... y. .'\ .ıı! 1 

*• 19 Junc.—Ed. -' •li • 

■' t' M. de Slane gives Jushm.—Ed .- ^'r. 

t The Egyptian edition gives Luhaym.—Ed. ■’ 

.'■■.1 ...ı.'i..ıi>i .: "I Lı:"' ti..'.')! 
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capacity. Wc havc already mentioned his name in the life of al- 
‘Akawwalc {No. 436), with some verses composed by tliat poet 
in his proise, and we have observed {No. 347) that Abû Müslim 
al-Kharâsânî had been brought up under the çare of {'Isâ İbn 
Ma'qU, the brolher of Idrls), Abü Dulaf’s grandfather. The life 
of the amir Abü Naşr ‘Ali İbn Mâkülâ, the author of ikmâl 
and one of Abü Dulafs descendants, has also been given in this 
work {No. 414). Abû Dulaf was a sprited, noble, and generous 
chief, highly extollcd for his liberality, couragpous and enter- 
prising, noted for his victories and his beneficence ; men 
distinguished in literatüre and the Sciences dcrived instruc- 
tion from his discourse, and his talent was conspicuous even in 
the art of vocal music. Amongst the works which he composed 
are the following : the Kitâb al-Buzât wa ’l-Şayd {on falcons and 
game), the Kitâb al-Şalâh {on weapons), the Kitâb al-Nuzah {on 
agreeable country retreats), and the Kitâb Siyâsat al-Mulûk {on the 
policy of princes). His praiscs were celebrated, in gaşidahs of 
the greatest beauty, by Abû Tammâm al-Tâ’i {No. 143), and by 
Bakr Ibn al-Nattâlj {No. 164) ; the latter said of him : 

“O thou who pursuest the study of alchemy, the great alchemy 
{the philosopher's stone) consists in praising the son of ‘Isâ. Was 
there but one dirham in the vvorld, thou wouldst obtain it by 
this means.” 

It »s stated that, for these two verses, Abü Dulaf gave Ibn 
al-Nattâh ten thousand dirhams. The poet then ceased visiting 
him for some time and employed the money in the purchase of 
a village {or estate) on the river Ubullah. He aftervvards went to 
sec him and addressed him in these words ; 

“Thanks to thee, ( have purchased an estate on the Ubullah, 
crowncd by a pavilion erected in marbie. İt has a sister beside it 
which is now on sale, and you have always money to bestovv.” 

“How much,” said Abû Dulaf, “is the price of that sister?” 
The poet answered : “Ten thousand dirhams.” Abû Dulaf gave 
him the money and said ; Recollect that the Ubullah is a large 
river, with many estates situated on it, and that each of these 
sisters has another at her side ; so, if thou opcncst such a door 
as that, it wili lead to a breach bctween us. Bc contcnt then 
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with what thou hast ııow got, and let this bc a point agrced on.” 
—The poct then offered up prayers Tor his welfare and withdrew. 
Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Hâşhim, onc of thc Khâlidites {No. 240) 
imitated the idea of thc hrst passage {here cited) in thc foIIowing 
lines : 

“The poets are convinced that their hopes in thee are safe 
from the strokes of despair. Alchemy is a false Science for ali 
other mortals whom we know, but not for them. Thou givest 
them money in bags vvhen they bring thc vvords on paper.” 

Abü Dulaf, having encountcred some Kurds who wcre 
intercepting travellers in thc provincc under his rule, struck one 
{camel —) rider through with his lance and the point cntered into 
the body of another who was sitting bchind him : he thus kilicd 
them both at a stroke. Ibn al-NatJâh took this occasion for com- 
posing the following verses : 

“On thc day of battie vvhen his spcar*, vvhich thou never 
seest blunted. pierccd through two ridcrs, people said : ‘Wonder 
not at that ; vvcre his lance a mile long, it vvould pierce through 
a mile’s length of riders’ 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abî Fath Şâlih, a mawlâ to the 
Hâshimide family, was dark complexioned, dvvarfish, and very 
poor. His vvife önce said to him : “I see, my man ! that the 
star of literatüre has set and that its arrovv has missed the mark ; 
take then thy svvord, spcar, and bow, and go forth vvith the others 
to the wars ; God may perhaps grant thee a share of booty.” 
In reply, he rccitcd the follovving verses : 

“\Vhatcan induce thee to advise such an extravagance to a 
man like mc?—to oblige mc to bear arms and hear vvarriors in 
armour order me to halt! Dost thou suppose me one of those men 
of death vv'ho from mora to eve aspire after destruetion ? When 
death approachcs another, lobservc it vvith horror; hovv then could 
I go and face it myself ? Dost thou think that single combats 
vvith the foe are my passion, and that my bosom contains thc heart 
of Abü Dulafz?” 

1 1 read not 

2 Literally : That my heart contains the brcast of Abü Dulaf. A similar 
pecııliarity of thc Arbic idiom would allovv us to say : My shoc cannot 
enter my foot, in pluce of my foot cannot enter my shoc. - See on this sııbjcct 
M. de. Sacy’s CbrtUomaihie, tom. 11. p. 399. 
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Abû Dulaf, hcard of this, and sent him a thousand dlnârs.— 
The profusion of Abû Dulaf in his donations, .involvcd -him in 
debt, and the circumstance having become public, one of these_ 
solicitors went into his presence and said ; 

> “O lord of gift and donations! O thou of thc öpen coıınte- 
nance and the öpen hand! 1 am told that thoıi art in debt; inerease 
then its amount and diseharge what I owe.”/ 

Abû Dülaf madc him'a' present and diseharged his debt.' A 
poet went in tO'him one day and-recited theso lines : " 

“Whcn Göd entrusted thy ha'nd witlı the distribution of 
favours, he knew (//in/ Me WouU1 be weU served). O Abû Dulaf ! 
never have thc twö (riecor<///ı.ı; ringc/j) vvritten no in the register 
öf tHy '\vords, though öften it be vvritten in those of other mortals. 
Thou hast rivallcd in bencfıcencc the rapid vvinds (nv'j/c/? hear rain 
to 'the reginns of the eorflı) ; and when they ccase tb blow, thou 
ccasest not tö givc.” , • - n ' 

The poems composed in his praise are very numerous ; hc 
himself composed some gpodvpoetry, from which l shoııld trans- 
cribe passages wcre it not my desirc to avoid ,proloxity. He 
completed the building of the city of al-Karaj, {ûj Persion ‘Irâq) 
which had becn commenced by, his father, and it bccame the resi- 
dençe pfhis tribe, family, and. children, NVhiIst he .wa3. stayıng 
there, a poct (said^by şomc to have becn Manşür İbn Bâdân, and 
by others, Bakr ibn aİ-Natp-ıh) recited tp him a eulogy, but did 
not obtain a recompense cqual to his expectations he therefore 
departed, reciting this verse: , • . , ■ . , 

r> 1 ‘‘Let rhe go and travel över the deserts of the earth ; for ' al- 
Karaj is not the whole ivvorld, neither-is Qâsim (/4/;ö Dn/cr/) the 
human race l”. . to-To.-. uji;. ; O)' , 

Similaf tb this are the follovving lines ; by another poet, but 
l am unable tö State vvhich of them copied the öther : 

t _ I . 

“If you resume your vvontcd generosity, it will be, as before, 
your obedient sıave. If you vvill not, the earth is large ; yoû are 

not ali the human race, neither is Khurâsân the vvorid.” 

;f -. i.'.v . „ V.; L.' :■—’ ı, iî'mi '- 

îj-uCii I hiave silice found these last verses in 'al-Sam‘ânî’s DhâyI, in 
the article of Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Üduharnmâıd ibn ‘Ali al-Balkhİ 
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he' there says : “The following lines were recited to me at 
Dawraq* by the gâdi ‘Alî Ibn Muhammad al-Balklıî ; he gave 
them as the words of the amir Abu’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn al-Muntakhib. 
and he may have possibly heard them from the lips of that 
person.” Here he inserts the verses.—It is related that when 
Abü Dulaf returned from al-Karaj , the amîr ‘Alî Ibn ‘Isâ Ibn 
Mâhân prepared a repast on a most magnificent scale, and invit- 
ed him to partake of it ; but a poet, who then went to ‘Ali’s 
house and was refused admittance by the porter, awaited the 
passage of Abû Dulaf and handed him a palm-leaf, on which 
were inscribed these words ; 

“If you meet him {Abü Dulaf) lingering carelessly say : 
‘You come from al-Karaj, with one thousand horsemen, to a feast. 
After that, let not other men be reproached for acts of 
baseness’.” / • 

Abü Dulaf immediatcly returned, swearing that he would 
neither enter the house nor cat a morsel öf that dinner. I have 
read iri a compilation of anecdotes that the name of this poet 
vvas ‘Abbâd Ibn al-Harişh, and that the repast was given at 
Baghdâd.—I read in another compilation that, whcn Abû Dulaf 
was sufiering from the malady of which he died, his indisposition 
became so gravc that the publiC were refused admittance into 
his presence. It happened, however, that, orie day, feeling much 
better, he asked the chamberlain what applicants might be then 
at the pala«e-door, and was informed that ten şharifs {descendants 
of Muhammad) from Khurâsân had been waiting many days, 
vvithout being able to enter. He immediately sat up on his bed 
and having sent for them, he received them with great politeness 
and asked them the news of their country, what might be their 
private circumstances, and the motive of their visit. They 
replied that, being in narrow circumstances and hearing of his 
generous character, they had come to apply to him. On this, 
he ordered his treasurer to bring in one of the money-ehests and 
having taken out of it twenty bags, containing each one thousand 

1 Dawraq. the Dorak or Felahı on our maps, is a town of Persia, in 
the province of Kriûzistân. It lies about seventy-five miles south of 
Shûstar. 
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pieces of gold, he gave two of thcm to each of his visitors, with 
an additional sum for their travelling expenses homc. “Touch 
not the bags, ” said he, “tili you arrive in safety and join your 
families ; here is a sum to defray your journey. But. let each 
of you write for me a note, stating that he is th< son of such a 
one, the son of such a one, ete., the son of ‘Ali Ibn Abî Tâlib, 
by Fafimah, the daughter of the Apostle of God. Let him then 
add thesc words : ‘O Apostle of God ! I was suffering from 
distress and misery in my native town, and I went to Abû Dulaf 
al-'ljl! who gave me two thousand pieces of gold through res- 
pect for thee and through the desire of conciliating thy favour, 
hoping tlıus to procure thy intercession.” Each of the şhartfs 
wrote out a note in thesc terms and dclivered it to him. He then 
dirceted by his will that, whcn he died, the person who arranged 
his corpse for burial should place these papers in his winding- 
sheet, so that he might present them to the Apostle of God. 
Another proof of his rcspcct to family of ‘Ali is given in a rela- 
tion of w'.ıat passed onc day between him and his son : he hap- 
pened to say that vvhosoever did not carry to the utmost piteh 
his attaehment to the family of ‘Ali was conceived in fornication; 
on which his son observed that, for himself, he did not hold 
such principles : ‘‘Therc is a good reason for that,” said the 
father ; “whcn thy mother conceivcd thee, I had not given her 
time to perform the isiihrâ^." The authenticity of this aneedote 
is best known to God. A number of historical vvriters give the 
following narration as having becn made by Dulaf, the son of 
Abû Dulaf: “I saw in a dream a person come towards me and 
say ; ‘The amir rcquires thy presence’. 1 wcnt with him and 
hc took me into a deserted and miserable house with blackcned 
walls, roolless and without doors ; he led me up a flight of stairs 
and made nıc enter into a garret, of vvhich the walls bore the 


1 When a man purehases a famale slave, it is not lawrul Tor him to 
cohabit with her tili she has had her next ensuing monthly indisposition. 
The waiting for this term is called Islibrâ (purificalion, or more exactly, 
waiting for purification). The end proposed in this regulation is, that it may 
be ascertained whether cx>nception has not already taken place in the womb, 
in order that the issue may not be doubtful.—(Hamilton's Hcdâya, vol. 
IV. p. lOÎ.) 
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marks of fire, and the floor was strewed with ashes : I thcre 
beheld my father, quite naked* and leaning his hand on his 
knees ; he said to me in interrogative tone ;‘Dulaf ?’ and I re- 
plied ‘Dulaf; ’ on which he repeated these verses : 

“Teli our family, and conceal it not from them, what we 
havc met with in the narrow tomb^. We have been questioned 
as to ali our deeds ; O pity my desolation and my sufferings !” 

“He here said : ‘Dost thou understand ?’ and I answcred 
‘Ycs ; ’ and he then recited as follows : 

‘If after death, we were Icft (in peace), death would be a 
repose for ali living beings ; but when we die, we are raised up 
again and questioned respecting ali we ever did. ’ 

‘Dost thou understand me T I answered : ‘Yes and 
awoke. ” Abü Dulaf died at Ba^dâd, A.H. 226 (A.C. 840-1) ; 
some say, A.H. 225.— Dulaf k a proper name, and, as it combines 
this quality to that of being formed, with some alteration, from 
another word, it belongs to the second declensionî. The word from 
which it is derived is dalif (lente incedens). —We have already ex- 
plained the word 'Ijll (No. S7). Ubullah is the name of an ancient town 
at four parasangs from Başrah ; it is now inciuded in the district of 
that City. It is, as we have said of Shi'b Bawwân and other places, 
in the life of ‘Adud al-Daw]ah (No. 507), an earthly paradise and 
One of the four most delightful spots in the world.— Al-Karaj is 
a City of al-Jabal, betwecn Isfahan and Hamadân.— Al-Jabal is 
an extcnsive territory between Trâq and ^urâsân ; the common 
people cali it ‘Irâq al-Ajanı (the 'lrâq of the Persians or Persian 
‘Irâq). It contains some largc citics. such as Hamadân, Işfahân, 
al-Ray and Zanjân. 


t The correct reading is 

2 The word here rendered by tomb is barza'''l. It signifîes, the interval 
between this world and the next, or benvecn death and the resurreetion. 
Sce Sale’s note on this word ; Koran, surat 23, verse 102, and his preli- 
minary discourse, sect. IV. 

3 See M. de Sacy’s Grammaire arabc, tom. 1, p. 408 of the second edition. 
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. • i H.514 QABDS IBN; VVUSHMAGlR ■ i-. i->l:r.ı;ı 

Shams al-Ma*âlî (f/ıe sun of exalted gualilies) Abu ’l-Hasan 
Qabüs al-Jîtî, the son of Abü Tâbir Wuşhmagîr>, the son of Ziyâr^, 
the son ofWardân Shâh. amîrof Jurjân, andTabaristan isspokenof 
in these terms by al-üa‘âlibl '(A^o. :i5ö), in the Yatimah : “I shall 
conciudc this section by raentioning the greatest of princes, the 
star of the age, the source of justice and beneficence ; one in 
vvhose person Almighty God hath united power and learning, 
the gift of wisd6m and the plenitude of authority.” “Further 
on, he says And “amongst the best knöwn of the pieces attribut- 
cd to him are the follovving : . 1 ,ı / ... j-i.' r, T 

> ‘O thou i^'ho repröachest us vvith our misfortünes ! knowest 
thou not that adversity wars only vvith the truly great ? Hast thou 
not observed that putrid corpses float on the surface of the sea, 
vvhil.st, the pearls dvvell in its lovvest depths ? If we have become 
the^ sp.ort of Fortune—if we haye suffered from her protracted 
cruelty, recollect that in the' heavens are stars vvithout number,, 
but only the sun and the moon şufTer an edipse. . ,... , 

^ Each time Uhy memory bursts upon my mind.-it exdtes ;my 
love’to llame,^^ and l feel its thrill in my heart. Every member 
bf my body contains a portion "of that love, and they might be 
said to have become heartS.’ ” ‘ ■ ■ • • I ■ 

î. î: r . ' " ' . ■ • I • • , i, I, ' ' i\. ' ' .ir.'' ’ : 

The author quotes also a quantity of passages from his prose 

compositions. . Qâbûs vvrote a most j beautiful hand, and when the 
Şöhib Ibn ‘Abbâd (İVo^ 9İ) savv pieces in hiis hahdvvriting, he used 
to say: “This is either the vvriting of Qâbûs or the vving of a 
peacock and .he vvould then recite these verses of al- 
Muvanabbl’s : . , , 


“İn every heart is a passion for his handvvriting ; it might be 
said that the ink vvhich he cmployed was (a cause o/) love.,. His 
presence is a comfort for every eye, and his absence an afflic- 



1 The signiâcation of this name seems to be Quail-eatcher,. ^ 

2 For . the orthography of this name, 1 foIIow the autograph manuseript 
of the Atmalı of Abu ’l-Feda ; it occurs under the year 366. 
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The amir Qâbûs ruled över Jurjân and the heighbouring pro-! 
vinces, as did his father beforc him ; his (gra/rd) /hther died in the 
month of Muharranı,; A.H. 337 (July-Aug., A/’ at Jurjân. 

Then (a//er the death of Minücheher the sön of Qâbiıv), O's empire 
of Jurjân fell intö the possession öf anothcr farnily’ “ but it woııld 
bc long to relate the history of these events. Qâbüs carne to the 
throne in the month of Şha'bân, A.H. 388^. The kihRdoıtı of Jurjân- 
had passed to his father on the death of Mardâvi'ij İbn Ziyâr İbn 
Wardân Şhâh âl-jılî, his fathcr’s brother. This Mardâwîj was a 
povverful and aspiring prince ; ‘Imâd al-DavvIah Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî 
İbn Buwayh (A^o. ^5J) had scrved under him âs commander in 
chief, and this circumstance mâinly contnbuted to raise him to â 
throneî.—Qâbûs was an honbur and ornament to the worid, but, 
wilh ali his noble qualities and politicâl foresight, the cup of his 
(dommalioft) was ungrateful to the taste ; no one felt secure from 
the ouibursts of his violcnce and severity ; the least slip was re- 
quited with bloodshed, and, in his anger, he nevcr thought of 
mercy. The ferocity of his character at length discöntented ali 
minds and alienated ali hearts ; the principal offîcers of his a-my 
conspircd to depo5c him and submit no longer to his örders, and, 
as he happcned at that time to be absent from 'Jurjân at a camp 
near one of his fortresses, these proceedings escaped his obser- 
vation. He did not bccomc âware of their design tili they came 
to arrcst him and plündered him öf ^ his treasures and his horses-; 
but the band of chosdn adherents vvho then accompanied him 
made so brave a defence that the conspirators rctürned to Jurjân. 

^ m '■ f'ii 

- 'j'i . ı7 

1- The text of ibn KbaMikân is here drawn up so carclessly, that, lo save 
his reputation as an historian,- T- have been obliged to help it out by 
parentheses. Waşhmagîr dicd A. H. 356, and tvas succeeded by his son 
fiisetun. QâbQs reigned after him. , I 

2 This is a mistake. in which however ali the manuseripts. agree; 1 
consequently adopted the reading in the printed text, although aware of 
the error. Çâbûs succeeded to the throne of Jurjân on the death of his 
brother Bisetun, A.H. ,366 (A.C. 976-7). I suspect the error to have ori- 
ginâted with our âuthor. 

3 I here suppress some observations which the author has already made 
in the life of Tmâd al-Dawlah. 
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Having taken possession of the city, they dispatched a messenger 
to his son Aba Manşür Minücheher, who was then in Tabaristân, 
requiring him to come vvithout delay and receive their homage as 
sovercgn. He set out immediately, and, on his ardval, they pro- 
mised to ackowledge his authority provided he dethroncd his 
father. Apprehensive that the empire might escape from the 
hands of his family, if he rejccted their oifers, he felt himself 
obliged to comply, and the amir Qâbas, perceiving the tura 
which affairs had taken, retired with his adherents to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bastâm, whcrc he resolved to await the results. 
V/hen the muntineers were informed of this movement, they forced 
his son Minucheher to march out with them, that they might 
expel their former master from the place of his retreat. On 
arriving there, the son had an ioterview with the father, and, 
after much vveeping and lamentation on both sides, he oifered 
to stand up in defence of his parent against every enemy, though 
it cost him his life. QâbQs perceived, however, that such a 
proceeding would be of no use, and fecling that he could not 
have a better successor than his son, he delivered the royal signet 
into his hands, with the request that he himself might 
be treated with kindness whilst he remained in the bonds of life ; 
and it was therefore agreed on between them that he should reşide 
in a certain castle tili he reached the term of his existence. After 
the removal of QâbQs to the place of his detention, the son pro- 
ceeded to load the troops with favours, but so apprehensive 
were they of the father’s coming again into power that they 
never rested tili they effectcd his death. He was murdered, A.H. 
403 (A.C. 1012-3) and interred outside the city of Jurjân. It is 
said that, on his imprisonment in the castle, they refused him a 
cloak or any warm covering, and the extreme coldness of the 
weather deprived him of life— Jlli, here means belonging to Jil ; 
Jîl was the brother of Daylam, and they each left descendants who 
were surnamed after them respectively. It is necessary to remark 
that this surname is quite different from that of Jili signifying 
ıiative of {Jılân), the country beyond Tabaristân. As they have 
becn sometimes confounded together, I think it right to warn the 
reader.—We have already spoken of Jurjân (No. 401), and we 
need not therefore repeat our observations here. 
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515 MUJAHID AL-DIN QA’IMAZ AL-ZAYNI 

Abû Manşûr Qâ’imâz Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Zaynî (a freedman 
of Zayn al-Dln), surnamed Mujâhid al-Dîn {champîon of the 
faith), was a eunuch and an enfranchi?ed slave of Zayn al-Din* 
‘Alî Ibn Baktikîn, the father of al-Malik al-Mu‘az?am Mu^affar 
al-Din, sovereign of Arbela. He was of a white complexion and 
a native of fabaristân, whence he had been carried off when 
a child ; and, as he gave tokens of great abilities, his patron 
promoted him and appointed him atabek (or tutor) to his children. 
On the fifth day of the month of Ramadan, A.H. 559 (July, 
A.C. 1164)t, he entrusted him with the whoIe management of 
public affairs at Arbela, and, in this ofhce, Qâ*imâz distinguished 
himself by the excel!ence of his administration and thejustice with 
which he ruled the prince’s subjects. Ever actuated by the 
spirit of virtue and piety, he built at Arbela a college and a 
(muslim) convent, on which he ssttied large estates (waqf). In 
the year 571 (A.C. 1175) he removed to Moşul, and, having 
iîxed his residence in the citadel, he took in hand the direction of 
affairs, and, in his correspondence with the neighbouring princes, 
he acquired more influence över them by his letters than any other 
had ever done before. The atabek Sayf al-Din Ghâzi Ibn Mawdüd 
{No. 496), the sovereign of Moşul, struck with the uprightness 
of his conduct, confided to him the government of ali his pos- 
sessions and placed full reliance on him in every circumstance, so 
that the lieutenant in title was the sultân in reality. The greater 
part of the revenues of Arbela was dclivcred över to him, and 
he left many fair monuments of his piety at Moşul, such as the 
great mosque, the college, and the {Müslim) convent which he 
erected outside tlıe city, and ali close to each other. He endovved 
the public charitable fund with numerous estates; he founded and 
providcd for an orphan school, and he threw a new bridge across 
the river of Moşul, to the great convenicnce of the public for 
whose service the old bridge was insufücient. He founded many 
other charitable institutions. A number of poets celebrated his 


• The Egyptian edition inscrts kunyah Abû Sa'id before 'Alî.—Ed. 
t 27 July.—Ed. 
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praises, Hayş Bayş’anıongst- others (JVo. 2¥/), and Sibt Ibn al- 
Ta*âwidhî ; the latter, whose life will be found in this work, com- 

posed a gaşîdah'm his horiour, comınencihg thus : ' 

n;'. ■ , , 

T-«<when will he be restored to health who .languishes .with 
desire for thy presence ?> ı How can he ever recover who has been 
intoxicated with thy love ? My heart and consolation are at warv 
but my eyes and tears are at peace {and inseparable). ” 

This poem, whieh is one of his best, was sent by him from 
Baghdâd. lo Qâ’imâz, who forwarded to him, in return, an ample 
, pecuniary recompense and the present of a mule. When the latter 
^ arrived, he found it very much fallen away from the fatigue of the 
journey, and wrote .these,lines to his patron : , ^ 


“Mujâhid al-Din ! mayest thou be always a fesource and a 
treasure for the indigent ! Thou hast sent me a mule, but, on the 
'way, it was metamorphosed into a goat.” '' i> ' 

. • ■-■ ■■. ' .. L.;." ( .-I ^ 

Bahâ al-Din As'ad al-Sinjâri {No. 89) composed also a poem 
in his honour, which is much celebrated and has been set to nıusic. 
• One of its pâssages is this : f'ivr. • . . ■ .fi ■ ji 


;• “Bcshre,w my heart for a wearisome .çompanion ! it and my 
eyes have causeci the j torments which I şuffer. ,How happy the 
days I spent at Râınah!;,(how sweet the hours I passed at 
I Hâjir'. l:'they flcd sp ,quickly,, tİıat the hrst moments touched 


, the laşt. ^ 


bv o 


I- ;i :A 


ji i-/ 


•- fi 


It was İn pursuance of .the âniir Mujâhid al-Dîn’s orders 
tliaf Abû.’İ-Ma'âli Sa‘d2 al-Hazîrî composed this Work, entitled 
, Kiiâb aj-I'Jâzfi Jfah il-AhâjI ııa ’l-'Alghaz {the book of superioriiy, 
on the soJuiion of enigmatical guestions)f He theri took it to him 

lic:'';ı,i; 

-’dl M .k:;.'-!/! ifj i'jV!) 
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Râmah and Hâjir were two romantic spots in Arabia. See No. '493 

''89,'note: " ' ' ■ '' • b 


2 The manuscripis and the printed text bave here As'ad ^«-.1 : this is 


an: ove^sight^p^: the, cppyists and theeditpr, as tbe poet’s name was Sa‘d.— 
See No. 242. 
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at Arbela and resided in the palace for some time, but feeling at 
length a longing desire to revisit his family al-Hazirah, he 
said: * < ■ 

“Who will condole with a fond parent who has but littie con- 
solation, and who now, in a distant city, sighs for his home 7 
In Arbela he calls on those he loves; but O, how far is al-]^azlrah 
from Arbela ! ” 

Qâ’imâz loved literatüre and poetry ; one of my acquaintances 
informed me that he frequently recited a piece of verse which con- 
tained the following passage : ,, >.o 

“When thy sarcasms wound my heart, I support the pain with 
patience ; I conceal my sufferings and visit thee with a smiHng 
counıenance, as if I had hcard nothing and seen nothing. ” 


The piece to which these verses belong is by Usâmah Ibn 
Munqi^ {No. 81 )—Of Mujâhid al-Din Qâ’imâz we may say, in 
a word, that he left a wide renown. Majd al-Din al-Mubârak Ibn 
al-Athir^, the author of the Jâmi' al- Üşül, was employed by him 
as secretary, and drew up the ducuments which he addressed to 
the neighbouring princes. On the death of atabek Sayf al-Dîn 
Ghâzî. his brother and successor, ‘Izz al-Din Mas'üd, listened to 
the frequent insinuations of evil-minded men and relative to the 
conduct of Qâ’imâz, and, in the year 589 (A.C. 1193), he caused 
him to be arrested. Having afterwards discovered that he had been 
deceived, he set his prisoner at liberty and reinstated him in his 
fonner post. During the rest of his life, Çâ’imâz continued in 
Office. He died in the Castle of Moşul on the 15th of the first 
Rabi*—some say the sixth—A.H. 595 (January, A.C. 1199)*. Ibn 
al-Mustawfî States, in his History of Arbela, that his death took 
place in the month of Şafar of that year. It was in A.H. 572 
(A.C. II76-7) that he commenced the erectioh of the mosque at 
Moşul which bears his name. 

. • V ı-.,..' Vül; ; !>- v. iri.! -• 

■ ‘ .'i V-İİ t'. 

i HİS life will be found in this \york. . j ı ;- ; , .,,;ı 


15 or 6 January.—Ed. 


R . I 
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516 QATADAH IBN OPAMAH AL-SADÖSI 

Abu *I-Khatt&b Qatâdah Ibn Di'âmah Ibtı ‘Aziz Ibn ‘Umar 
İbn Rabi'ah Ibn ‘Amr Ibn al-Hârith Ibn Sadûs al-Sadüsî, a native 
of Başrah and onc of the TâbiHs, was, though blind from his 
birth.aman of the greatest learning; “Not a day passed,” said Aba 
‘Ubaydah (Ma'mar Ibn al-Muthannâ), ;“without our seeing a mes- 
senger arrive from some of theOmayyidefamily, and stop hiscamel 
at Qatâdah’s door ; being sent for the express purposc of ques- 
tioning him on some point of history, genealogy, or poetry.” The 
fact was that Qatâdah surpassed ali his contcmporaries by the 
quantity of information which he had collected. Ma’mar said 
also : “I asked Abû ‘Arar Ibn aI-‘Alâ the meaning of these words 
of the Qur'ân ^ ,* and as he made me no answer, I 

mentioned that I had heard Qatâdah explain the word 6:*/* by 
valentes ad) ; as he stili reraained silent, I said : ‘And what is 
thy öpinion, Abû ‘Arar?’ To which he repHed : ‘Let Qatâdah’s 
opinion always sufRce thee, except when he discoursed of freewill 
and predestination {Qadar) ; had not the Prophet himself said : 
When qadar is spoken of, avoid the subject, I should put nonc 
of Qatâdah’s contemporaries on a level with him. ’ *’— 
“Qatâdah”, said Abû ‘Arar, “was the most learned genealogist of 
his time, and, in his youth, he met DaghfaR He used to go 
from One end of Başrah to the other without a guide, and, one 
day, he entered the mosque of Başrah Avhen ‘Amr Ibn ‘Ubayd 
İNo. 478) and some others had just göne apart from the circle 
of ahl^asan al-BaşrI’s auditors and formed one of their own. 
As they were speaking in a loud tone, he went över to them, 
imagining it to be al-^asan's circle, but as he found, on joining 
them, that it was not so, he said: ‘These are the secedcrs {al- 
ınu'tazilah) !’ and, standing up, he left them; from that time 
they vere called the Mutazilites {seceders)”. Qatâdah was born 
A.H. 60 (A.C. 679-80), and he died at Wâsit, A.H. 117 (A.C. 


1 Qur'ûn, süraht 43. verse 12. These words signify. For we should 
not have been able to accomplish that. 

2 DaÇhfal Ibn Hatızalah, the genealogist, belonged to the tribe of Shaybân 
Ibn - • uhl. The yca of his death is indicaled further on. His abilities 
rendered his name proverbial: see Freytag's Meidini tom. I, p. 19, and tom. 11, 
pages 162, 233 and 774. 
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söme' say/' l 18'. ‘"'İS'a^iüi? mcans descended from Sadus İbn 
"57ia>iflw,'tlit‘p'fogemtör of â great tribe which has produced many 
■Wıtiarkabİt"nıen', some of 'theni cminent for learning.—öag^/o/, 
^the‘^'ablest'’'of Hhe Arabian gcnealogists, was thc son of yan^alah 
al-Sâdûsi ' saw tiic Propüet, but did not hear hiın deliver any 
"of hîs^'sayings.'He aftervirârds joined Mu'âwiyah and was killed 
'^'^'^İhe'‘Azâriqah^. "'Acc'ording to another, and a more authentic 
"stateıtıent, he was drowned in the Dujayi at the battie of Dûlâb^. 

r>ı:n ;;ai?ıjî/ı /idî ali 

"io fiili'/.'İJ 'jn>: br-ı ' -ı 


.vıihi'; ıvjfff .'-'■'iii.-., •. ■ ■ 

?.ı]{ .TO.'.!). n- ■ , , 

«o fii.oovf!) ii,5n..QUTAYBAH ibn MÜSLİM 
ı..-îOfiThc'amîr^ Qutaybah İbn Abî Şâlih Muslini İbn ‘Amr^ Ibn al- 
HuşaVn Ibn Rabi‘ahIbnKhâlid Ibn Asîd al-Khavr Ibn Qudâ‘î İbn 
Hilâl.Ibn Salâmah Ibn fha'labah İbn Wâ’il Ibn Ma'n Ibn Mâlik İbn 
A'sar İbn Sa‘d Ibn Oavs İbn Ghavlân* Ibn Mudar İbn Nizâr Ibn 


The heretical sect of the Azflriqah or ro]Iowers ol Ibn aI-Azraq,a branch of 
the.JCharijites, rejected equalty the claims of'AU and Mu‘âwiyah. Under the 
icommo.nd of their chief and foünder, Ibn al-Azraq. they joined ’Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Zubayr at Makkah and fought in his defence. but, on discovcring that he 
. cpnsidered ‘UUımân as a rightful khalif, they abandoned his cause and 
proceeded to Ba rah in A.H. 64 (A.C. 683-4). where they took the oath of 
' allegiance to Nââ' and established thcmselves at al-Ahvfaz. The following year, 
' their power inereased considerably, and the pcople ot Başrah, who had 
incurred their enmity, . obtaincd from . ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Zabair 
ıhatv a body uf troops, under the orders of Müslim İbn 'Abis 
. . .should mareh against them. The Azariqah were repulscd from the 

;territory of Ba rah and retreated to Dulâb in the land of al-Ahv/âz, 

. where both parties encountered. The Azâriqah werc here defeated with great 
loss. and Nâfi* Ibn al-Azraq feli in the battie, which was also fatal to 
Muslin) Ibn 'Abis. As the insurgents stili continued to be dangerbus. Muhal, 
lab Ibn Abi ufrah, an able general, marehed against them by order of 
'Abd Allah Ibn al-Hârith, Covernor of Ba rah. Their final subjugation waı 
not effeeted tîll about A.H. 70 (A.C. 669).—(.Abu ‘l-Mahûsin's ul-bâhr a/- 
■irf :" Al:Mâkın*s HIstoria Sarücenicâ, p. 60.' Sce also Price’s Reiıospecl, 


‘■ yol; T. pagi' 429, 440. and 446. For their political and rcligious' docirines, 
■'see Dr; "Cufetbri's ’^tı)ırojrfâii/, 'page'98. 

2 Dûlâb is spoken of in the prccding note. . ><.J ıf.'fi.jA n.'. .i 

r|.ri:3 '<The ö<3m"f-undcr the roof i.writes this njme the fahâh, 

under the same word, has İV-’,-',-,. .u'/ 

• The Egyptian edition gives 'Aylân.—Ed. 
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‘Adnân al-Bâhili was amir of j^urâsân in the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Malik Ibn ManvSn. He ruled this province during thirteen 
years, and he held his appointment from at-Hajjâj Ibn Yûsuf al- 
Tlıagafi. who as gcvernor of the two ‘Irâqs and Ihc neighbouring 
countries, had Khurâsân in his jurisdiction. Previousiy to this, 
Çutaybah had been governor of Ray, but, on the deposition 
of Yazld Ibn al-MuhalIab Ibn Abl Şufrah, he was appointed 
ruler över Khurâsân. In the life of Yazîd we shall indicate 
the particulars of this event. It was Qutaybah Ibn Müslim who 
reduced Khuwârizm. Samargand, and Bukhâra. the inhabitants of 
which had broken their treaties. Clearsightedness, interpidity, 
and generosity fonned the leading features of his charactcr. His 
father, Müslim, possessed the greatest influence at the court of 
Yazîd Ibn Mu‘âwiyah, and was the owner of the celebrated horse 
at-Harün, whose gualities gave rise to a proverb*. In the year 
95 (A.C. 713-4), towards the close of al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
reign, Qutaybah Ibn Müslim took the city of Far^ânah. His- 
torians declare that, by his wars with the Turks, his expeditions 
into the hcart of the regions beyond the Oxus, his taking of 
fortresses, his subduing of provinces, his carrying off of wealth 
and his slaying of brigands, Qutaybah surpassed aUMuhallab 
Ibn Abı Şufrah and every other general. As an example of his 
activity it may be stated that he effected the conguest of Khwâ- 
rizm and Samargand in a single year ; by the capture of two 
such great cities^, prosperity was re-established in the country 
and contributions were brought in from ali guarters. When 
Qutaybah had achieved these deeds, he sent for Nahâr Ibn 
Tawsi‘ah the favorite poet of al-Muhallab and his sons, and said 
to him : “What has now become of your verscs on the death of 
al-Muhallab ? You said ; 


1 This proverb I have not been able to discover.—Al-Jawharl, the 
author of the Şa^h, says that the horse İ^Uuûn was celebraled for his 
speed, and gives bis pedigree afler al-Aşmi*!, who makes him descend 
from Auwlj (Afo. 413). 

2 This was in A. H. 93. AJ-TabarI ealls the city of Khwanzm 
Ma<Bnat al-F1l (the city of the elephant). 
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‘The expoditions which placed wealth within our reach are 
at an end ; generosity and beneficence have ceased with the life of 
al-Muhallab ! ’ 

“Do you consider this last act of ours an expedition or not?” 
“Nay, ” said the poet, “it is something bettcr ; I too have said : 
‘Never since we livcd have wescen the likc of Ibn Müslim; his 
equal never existed before our time, and will never appear after 
us. With his sword he wrapt the whole Turkish nation in death, 
and shared the booty amongst us in donations ample and 
oft-repeated.’ ” 

Whcn al-Hajjâj (Ibn Yûsuf) received intelligenceof Qutaybah*s 
conquests, the number of enemies whom he slew and of prisoners 
whom he carried off, he said ; “I sent ou t Qutaybah 
quite an inexperiencedt boy, and I never gave him an inch with- 
out his giving me an eli in return.” In the year 96 (A.C. 714-5) 
(the k/ıalif) aI-Walîd died, and was succeeded by his brothcr 
Sulaymân Ibn ‘Abd ai-Malik, who disliked Qutaybah for reasons 
too long for us to relate^. The apprehensions of Qutaybah being 
excited by this event, he renounced his allegiance and rose in 
öpen rcvolt against his sovcreign, but the great majority of thosc 
under his orders withheld their concurrence. Some time pre- 
viously, he had deprived Waki‘ Ibn Hassan Ibn Qays of his com- 
mandment över the tribe of Tamimi, and this Wakî‘, who bore the 
surname of Abu ’l-Mutarrif al-Ghudâni. now laboured underhand 
to seduce the troops, and kept away from Qutaybah’s presence under 
the pretext of sickness. He then attacked him at Fargitânah and 
slew him with elevcn other persons of the family, in the month of 


1 I read in place of Ijc although the manuscripts and the 

printed text give the latter .-eading. 

2 See Price's Relrospect, Vot. 1, page 486. 

3 There were ten thousand men of the tribe of Tamim in Qutaybah*t 
army. The Tamlmites remained in these provincea tilı al-MtlmOn was pro- 
claimed iütalif; they then accompanied him to BaEhdâd, whence they wcFe 
tent into North Africa, wbere one of their chiefs founded, a few yean 
afterwards, the hereditary, but not independent dynasty of the AShlabites. 
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31E rlosot Tuo nifi]iw riî!ısow bsasf^ rioiriv.' ?no!Jİb'î>r|xo oriT’ 

İâMi I •î¥^JJft^/4;^:t?6a('^§r-Şçp,t^ıAX{,7]L 5)j ;,şome, 

Qutayb.ıh Ibn Musliın was born in the year 49 (A.^^i|,,669jr7.9i- 
Al-Salâmi* says, in his History of the governors of Khurâsân : 
“H^‘VilıTeâ'^V^FOb'râsân'fiin’i^yVdrs’âhd'''sivtff‘Möh\Hs'^ ”'but this 
i^//i^ ^ö'fi|t5yTctioıî'’VÎ'ith3vWât^M's^^stâted‘ ab'oVS. “'Âl-Tıibarî- 'ğives 
viSİ-'lSİS4s 'iriît l{f İTis’’nömiriafi6hY' Atfuding ’to'his' death', Jarİr 

■(M 7İfli>'i!)WM«^<^^t'Hy'fo'n5(^in'g'fınes'i^^^ 

,ri!tî!b ni noiiBn tlsiJıoi" 3İo.;w -j.iı jqcıw 3ti Ijiov-/? ;{}W/ 
bne aiXPW;>'ÇRÇ;?AÇ.4o[!?3Y?Pg ^Î3İn, the;pobl^(,so/ı 9 f- Müslim .’ıjbııt, 
vvhen you appear before God, you vviii repent stili’more,^,Thapk,s 
lo his victorics, you revelled in spoil ; but now you are yourselves 
'\rff'^p8]l'bY'^^rp'6ıip’oiient'.’^''Pfe' HaS’ beeV 'trânsportfed* 'fo the 
^dâ'rC-^İİ'ed în'aîdeii^^'bf^^î’Stâdise''â'ri'd’ybü—HeH ■ shalî'^cnclosb'^'y'öü 

'İyMi^or^ö’ntsl”"" 

riaft; fie rjıid s’/sg lavo!? l baG ,'/</r) !b3"?n'ji>'jq/or!( rıs ojiup 

(^_iı['MuşU,ıjı [bn,;y\mr,;ı the fatherj.of jQytaybah,;; was,,,siain; with 
^bZubayr>,!(^.H, j72|(^.Cq,^9.1-2)2.-:7A,bûr‘!Um^^ Şa‘Id 
i;}îlîn.Muş\jTn,j-the grapdsp 9 ,^jOfpQutay.b,ah>, ıjyas a J30weı:fuj; chief, 
^^ly pelebfpted the ppeis}^'A,b(i al-Şamad Ibn aI-,Mu‘a dhdh al 

.J baiio/a 

®2°^^“l^ow’ nıâ'nry' tb'e'’6rphanâ'whöfh-yöü’2 p’rötect'ed 'ih'^tHcir des- 
■V?fbtrbn‘! hoSV^mahy' the‘-indîğertt‘-\9hom'^ou' raised'- frorri‘‘ pö'verty 
■fB‘¥lchesy(£dbA"oy’//ıcm ^»»'/‘'ekcIainlV, "When advefsity shbws itş 

®îvlhy ’Gbâ’s bİessing'be'"Öh‘Sa‘id;Hhe söıv ör^Müslim'!”“ 
bnfifhabriL' haıiiodsl .von i-is iiıiti’jM-l' ıt^'A’îo jfjrı^n’iu^ 

riW ng^ve/jipr 

of Armenia, Abû Dahmân aİ-Ghalânî*^ came to see me and 

slayed for somc days at my door {waitin;^ for admiltance). When 

he ^entered, he sat down befpre m,e. in the öpen space left by 
sni bnc mpi rls-joraiı; to ivi r: ıf l . I i, 

the other visitors who were drawn. up in, two lınes , reachıng 

.u-ıt.'tıf v-or.l n?r; ıj‘;i/4v j 

froın my throne to the door^, and he thcn pronounced, these 

,î .'•>■•'' .r>’-v’’ ■•■ ■> '•“t - 

«■fl£ö’<tl!jO ni mlmr-T lo ’j-tıU iıU lo tiom brtr.iuoti: rtî! îii// on.iT C 
-01'^ «!:S.cCrtlS9.>j^Ş?i'. İlil iî )nivoiT 9?vrti nı b Jinf rn.-: i-ilıf.ıifr.'-. V jti’l . jfnn; 
O-IS’İx'T^‘î--^!'i't‘‘S^9ni«nABİaS« therdAalh,pfr.NÎ 4 ?îah:W',th(!jyear 71 jâ^ fcjnıiülo 
nc9İ^ 'JC)nej,oft;j)ynıni»n>Wr!iiptAh3ft q(Tffl}f?/ii/iji^^lWJ,tiİ7İA (Ihol^ ojni }n-ji 
4nTi»'![Anıbi4ı IhasiümJt/tr ti jiıA'ı rföinı..:rfce»irwln(/Ae' •yivi 
linet (simats). 

• The Egyptian edition gives aI-‘AUâbT.—Ed. 
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wordsi ‘By Allah î I know people who, if they wcre informed that, 
l)yWaftb’V<'ing duit^t^el^ cöWl<l stfkiğtl^%îi i^r^at'üf^'df therf'i'^h? 
(i. e. raise themsehes fram‘'"â'-^umblİ^'‘ii}'^â^''''exûffeİ‘'^'st'ctldn^ 

Would;takoj(ât}ıfqij>r/îourishment7thçoug^,>{hciifigdqşirQ,tofsjÇS'Japing 
fcom-Avmbdeşt^tatiojı pÇJifeî I^byjA-llâl^Jr^alfbıarfistanffJc^p 
(k’!ef(/wy4i<t^^Aı?A3««>»>/f»rVlfiR0ı^n4iaaio-sİo>y /tUç)iipgı,ftSid,eıC^e^ 

»iy pvr.pose)iT The.pnlyutiıingıVvhiçJj aver,tş| ıpcrfrproîşdhf^t 

Which'.£epejs (Xhee.hom<ms.iib<iul<^yoidj,ikeç:bepguseiJfyç>H rie/h 

andjthQu.TavjOİdeşt'Pie^becafiseJ\fam(p.ç0rdio'but; IrJ?rçfqnpoYe.fÖaWİib 

th(!'fay.oupr.(o/j Go</),ıtOjWtalth ,wilh r^eptobaüioı^oo AnfJtfihyiAIİBhrf 

ytcıX^fls\:mVtr ask the gift^ıof »^sgoyemmeıHcbutıı YfÇiir»cqikVç,-j(t) 

or.ofa wcaUh butvwe • öbtaüıAımore!th8rtiwt^ rspuifç-ij/iTIhiSı p©wçf 

ı^hith isAnowûn thy!hanıdS(wasioncq inNtfaeıı hands ojSiiOthe.fS« afld 

byuAIlâhi-rtothing /cemains of ıthem; here; but: .>:thcic :;teputatioJ)i;jit 

iâ goQd:if.thcy,,did:goodv and bad:.3İf;ıthey;r(Wj:o.ught.e.vrb ıA{is>yftr 

thcn5'.(7/ıtf flpp/ıcö//o/t£),c(f:[<2od’ii;seryantsuby ı ecçoivingf'lhcjri wi^ 

affability and graniing them dh easy atcessüunlöıthee’t'-foD the lQyq 

shQ,wn ,tp God’ş.seryants is allied to the love, due. to Goc|.^ and 

(hev are ’c^lQ£cr; by God to beâr vvıtness as;tb"the cdhdüct öf his 
w ir:iı jı.r: -.ı c'.; jet; 5(!l o , :ji-jb' 

creatures and to observe those who tunı away from the path,,oı 

rightecusness. Peace bc with thee ! ’ On the ‘ dea'.h of 
!LJmar;nth& son of Sa‘ido]bnüMuslimv theıfollowiiığ"cleg 5 İ wks pro- 

- ”1 oxiı-îq "lo :^r3i^İJ'.ov/ otov / vj.-.bi;j)2:ı'£ od/r bna 

nccessary to observe that the.original Arabiç pfthe yejy obscure add- 
ress^ivhi'ch foIlöws, has been rtııserably altered by ,'the‘cöpyists. reo’mbined read- 
inğs fronV differeht rnahuscr'ipts'in brder tdfdrm'a itt* offering SİmdSppedrâhces 
brmeahink, 'bıit-nöt/l'feh^,'''iüccess. -Thü- import'-oî'th'e”dh‘€Öurse 
is rendered'veıy dihicult'.of c'on]pcehensioDi'.by.the(':3peakeF’'S not 'Only^afiTcctiâg 
to,enıploy the eljiptipi laoguage .and thö idipjps .ofvtheoŞenainçjıAraıb^^oF,rlbe 
‘9,'b«e.ternts,^.my^şt|c-.şisn^ca^ 
thP h>eMiı^,pf .,^he^:«(prcş,siqn„^j^ljı^ L»î’jf-?9® 
consessus, 2nd part, p. 183. . j-joq £ i£ri, 

3. .Here the printed text, supported by the authority of ali the manı^cripts 
ifis ** ‘î^>^'|'b‘ut‘İ"'canhö<'giVe''any' meâtıihg'wha<ever to'‘lhe'paSsa’öe unless 
I replace it by . The govevnment ■aHd'''ii’!sâir)i 'ivhîch^'he "‘ipilSS'tr 
must mean splrltual gi/ls. - _ 

4 1 can by no means give thir asa correct translatiotı-br^Ablî' D'iAmkn’s 
speech ; the Arabic text may not be exejnpt^^ftpn>./4UİtrA aıtjjf lifittlbo-ffsaptly 

pnssaLX or jt. _ , o . • « 

.1 .lOV * 3311*1 
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nounced by Abû ‘Amr A^ıja* Ibn ‘Amr al-Sulamî, a celebrated 
poct of Raqqah who inhabited Başrahi. 

“The son of Sa‘id departed when not a spot of the East and 
of the West remianed without some person to extol his virtues. 

I did not know with what profusion his hands bestovved their gifts, 
tiU the tombstone had hidden him from our sight. That man is 
now in a narrow cavity under ground, whose (jrenown) the extend- 
ed nlains of the earth could not contain. As long as my tears 
flow, I shall weep thy loss, and, if I exhaust them, let that 
(heart) which my bosom encloses answer for my feelings. Now, 
since thou art dead, I shall remain untroubled, even by the great- 
est affIictions, and unmovcd by any joys. {fVe grieve for thee) 
as if thou hadst been the only person who ever died—the only 
one över whom the female mourners ever raised (thefuneralcry). İt 
now becomes (us) to lament thee in elegies, as it formerly becamr 
(uf) us to praise thee in eulogiums.” 

This beautiful elegy is extracted from the Ifamâsah^. The 
idea cxpressed in the last verse is similar to that containcd in the 
following: 

“O, best of those who to-day are worthiest of lamentations, 
and who yesterday were worthiest of praise !’* 

This verse is taken from a piece composed by Muti* Ibn lyâs 
Ibn Yahya Ibn Ziyâd, and which is givenin the ifamâsah {pagc 390). 
—The numerous deeds of Qutaybah Ibn Müslim occupy aplace in 
Historyî.—In our notice on al-Aşma‘i {No. 354), we have 
spoken of the word Bâlıili and given its derivation. Tiıe Arabs of 
the desert (m7/£> were members of the tribe of Bâltilah) had an extreme 
repugnance to bcaring this sumame ; thh feeling was so general 
that a poet said : 

"İt availeth a man nothing to be descended from Hâşhim if he 
bears within him a Bâhilite soul.” 


1 See No. 9l.note. 

2 See Freytag’s Hamasa, page 392. 

3 Uterally : The reUtioos of hû doings «re numerous. See his history in 
Pıicc's Relrospect, vol. I. 
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And another poet has pronounccd that : 

“ir the words thou Bâhilite ! were addressed to a dog, the 
animal vvould howl from the ignominy of such an appellation.” 

It was obsevved to Abü ‘Ubaydah that al-Aşma‘i claimed 
to be dcscended from Bâhiiah, but he declared that could never 
have been the case. On being asked the reason, he replied:“Persons 
belonging to the tribc of Bâhiiah disclaimall connexion with it; how 
then is it possible that a man who did not belong to it should come 
fonvard and daim to belong to it ?” I read in a collection of 
anccdotes that al-Aşh‘ath Ibn Qays al-KindH said to the Prophct: 
“Are we ali equally subjected to the law of talion ?” and he made 
answer : “Yes ; evcn if you slayed a man of the tribe of Bâhiiah, 

I should slay you to avenge him.“ Qutaybah Ibn Müslim said to 
Hubayrah Ibn Masrûh^ : “What a man thou wouldst be did thy 
maternal ancestors not belong to the tribe of SalüP ! Suppose 
that 1 change them for others?” To this Hubayrah replied : “May 
God prosper the amir ! change them for whom thou wilt of all 
the Arabic tribes, but spare me from Bâhiiah.*’ It is related also 
that an Arab of the desert met a person on the road and asked 
him who he was ? The other replied that he belonged to the 
tribe of Bâhiiah. The Arab having expressed his commiseration 
for such a misfortunc, the man said : “I must inform thee, more- 

1 Al-Ash'ath Ibn Qays, a powerful Chieftain of the tribe of Kindah and 
One of the Companions of the Prophet, was the ancestor of Ya‘qüb al-Kindl, 
the celebrated philosopher.—(See No 2S1, Noıe.) 

2 Masrûh i» an error of Ibn Khallikân or of his copyists; the true 

reading is MuşhamraJ .—Hubayrah Ibn Muş^anıraj al-KilâbI {member 

of the tribe of Kilab,) wasone of Qutaybah Ibn Muslim’s generals, and highly 
distinguishcd for eloquence. In Price’s Retrospeet, vol. I, pagc 483, we 
find his name transcribed Hubayrah the Kulâbite (read the Kilabite), and it 
occurs a»ain repcatedly in the followin; page. The volüme of the Annals of 
al-Tabari, in the orijinal Arabic. preserved in the Bib. du Roi (suppiemenı, 
p. 248), writes his father’s name MuşhamraJ, and this historian cites two 
pieccs of verse, p. 2S9 and p. 260, in one of which it rhymes with manhaj and 
mabhraj ; from this we must conciude that the final letter to be j (^ 7 ) ; and 
moreover, the measure of both verse* requires us to read in each MuşJi^tmraJ, 
as theıe tvritten, for if Masrûh be t ubstituted, the verses :annot be scanned. 

■ 3 This tribe was also grcatly despised by the Arabs.—(See Freytag’s 
Meidanil Proverbia, t. II, p. 172). 
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över, that I am not sprung from that race, but am. one .of.thcir 
slavcs.” The Arab immediately went över to hım and kissed his 
hânds.and feetî “>î‘,Why doest^ithbu-ısöî’.’ exclaimed th&'->ıhah; ' The 
othcr'ansv/ered.ö ıı‘.‘Almighty,:Gad,ıblessed :be- his-namel .'Wöütd 
hot inflict." on thee such a misfottune iri this life, unless-'^he intend- 
ed'to remuncratc thee ivith Paradise in thc nexr.”'An Arab ı^'as 
asked üf helwould consent tö-be'jâ Bâhiiite ön the 'conditiöıv • of 
entering iritonParadise-and hcirepliedi: : “YeSi'providcd î;that^the 
inhabitûnts: of Paradise' are ^notririformed of my being a Bâhtlite/ 
'f'They tell'many iariecdotes dfîthis kindJ:-'''HüsayntlIbn!-''Bakrı’' al-i 
Kilabi^Thcigenealogist; being’‘askeâ‘wKy the'''tribes of'Bâhilah and 
Ghant-wercf; held iri such deprefciatiori by ithe Arabs<-he; replied ': 
.'■They fw^ere önce possessed of. fiches and honour, bu£;what abased 
flhcir;reputatiön wûs;! .that' bfcing' sutp’assed by ■ their brethreiri. of the 
•tribes • ofi Fa:^rah and ' Dhubyân:iri/'ri' rivalry-of ' glofioüs ı'deed'si 
'iheir :owri merit'appcared ı slightrin •;;comparison^;.'’-'’;;'j'.ThisliGİrcUm» 
stânce: is statediby. th'e wazîriAb'îı’l-Qâsim!aI’MaghribbC^'öj -757);ih 
'Yâs-Adab al-‘Khûwâss.'-r-''^c^ have>spokcn:'of Qutaybah inlh'eiife‘.‘'^of 
rtAbd Allah Ibn'Müslim'.lbri'Qütaybah ("At!/- oidı.ıA -jiİi 
ii'-sfi h i.ı-f!"! c". fi'. r:on-.'q a lunı tTj<;;L) anı i<v dj;‘’A nr )Bd) 

5fi! 'il C.Vİ i!;;lî Tjıijo sılT i' if.v.' 'jr! cd'/ rnid 

nr.iı.ViOti.'üTioo i'n'. I.-'t? igrıivr.ri d/nA urlT .tlr-;!ı,dı;ff ’!o '..'Ihî 


,;n .>.d: ..-'ini -g I^ARÂ^D^ .MiüMol.im ı; M.u. 7 ^ 


tjı:.. r:The,;amlrr:Q4râqûşh Ibn. lAbd.oAUâli/rraUAsadl; rı'(c//ç«f of 
,’'Asad.,al-D(n)\ •sıır.named Baha'.'.al-lI>in.'(ip7e>ıriowrii>/-;re/i;ç/o>ı)/was. 


a slavc to the suljân Salâh' âl-'Difı,'' Öi-,-' by'"anötheV''»‘a'cc;öUrifj’ 
^to •that' 'pririce’s'' uncle'; "Asâd âl-DııPŞhâyFkûh"(7'/aj ‘^27'!?)’,'frdm 


' 'vhom ' hc' receive'd his '^liberty.' 'Wi'''İîâve -alfeady “maâe üheritibii' 


bf ' İlim" iri ''tli'c life' öf‘ the jıîYisIccihsüİt' ‘Tsâ" 'âl-Hâkkâfi 
' V/heiî Salâh.iİl-DTn establiShed His domiriiön'in ifegyp't’.hV 
. lo,..Qa,râqûslı. the, ;govprnmei]t, qf,,„J.hçi ,,,P4Îace,.j,aJid,, 3;t.,_^ 

. pcriod,. he.î^npiTiiaatcd: him hisJiçulenant'.incfigypt.oandicntrusTcd) 


o him j. with ’the i entire- direction’- öf public affairsiiiri Qataqüşh' îvas: 


t*'a- ’m'an™or'lofty spirit’^and "sirigüliriy- füvoîı'r^d' bV''^fÖT't(Ihfc'’'’îff 
l'iiı . { •.-•) I v; ı;ı ı>»v! u'.iıil U'.iı .’r.ril s.::.'lonoî leiTıîmoı'! •. \v>e'n 


;;!İ..L li ir-7ı~ -;i Ih.-jt lo ■jiuz.'iMi od; .lovo'jıonı 

irrad ^•.a.manuscriptiıwhichıhhaA/sincc con<ııhed.dffertnBrW*b 

«in.ptace ofvlîj»/OAJf-. ;ıl: <>■’ L-ci'i^sb Jİır.sı^ otlr. enA. jdnr ıı;!'j' t 

•tllTl .q ,If .1 .tıVİvsvoıT. VmsVıoıA 
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ali his, proccedings. It was he who.built .the waU which cncloses.^ 
Ö?d and New .Çairo ''with''thc ’mferveni'hg grounds^l^he^buıİt'^Iso*^ 
the QaraK 'aİ-Jaba1ı and'^îhe‘ 'bridges‘^ at jîzah ori^*^ the^roa-tî^* 
leaditig tb the Pyramids. ^ Ali IKose ‘ rnohumenfs are'’proofs 



great riumber .bf Wdqfs^ 
{N 0 ./ 2 O, hote)\ prbdn'çinğ rcvenues .tV ah unknovvn amdünt^ ‘Ih‘‘ 
âlf' his' inicrttions' ahd^ prpceeiJihgs Ke'“was aciuafed^'İiy'’tfe^ 
püresi motivesi''■Whch’ tiie sultân Salâh aİ-t)İn'^tbok'^^cre 
the Franks (A.H. 583, A.C. 1187-8), he"gaVe''(/);e 
the City to Qarâqüş]s, who, when the enemy returned and obtained 
possession of it a second time, remained a prisoner in their 
hands. It is stated that he paid ten thousand dinârs for his 


ransom. Our şltay^, the qâdl Bahâ^ al-Din Ibn Shaddâd says, 
in his History of'Şâlâiyal-Dîn^.^thât Qafrâquşh wai^deiivercd from 
captivitv on'^Tuesdav-. :ithe; itlıth-of Shawwâl.-' A,^H.ı,Ş88<;(Qçtoberr 
Av€.+;.|;192)f,r|.and..;,«ameı tp';payii;hiş ;rçspeçtSıto/the,.sultan, üjjthjş- 
Pfinccj-rnanifcst^d; anıpxtr^(emf:; Joyv onj ag^ ,fieeing:ta pprşç.nr!^; 
Vvhon}\he,r.î:SİaTOİSçn,'andi..vthe ,lylusliıps,>vcrefrŞOj4eçPly:ı4jldeb,^ed.., 
Qarâqûşlı |t.hen,a.s,ke4;an.4rbbtaine4iPer>mişş.ipn .t,o. go .ançİı/Propjjre/ 
rnoneyıfoc l)!^ ransD.ıp,,w.hiçJlı ;>y,aş ^ştatç4tp^b^ Ihjirty tJtp.uşand/t pj.e^îest 
(pjrgp///)- Ajıpmber .pf ,extraor,di.n,ary4epişipps^;arfi,ı^ttributç4blft 
Qarâqûşh'.,as;havipg,becn,proıjpupced,by.luni',dujfng J;rjş a.dm>jıişt.ra;: 
tippi nay, thi,ngŞıhaYşgopep.O|faf thatialT/^^'ad Ih.ijijMarnfliâdC^Pj^^) 
pomRpsedarŞ.mall vo,lu,nıejunder;tltıstitlepf ^{(âh.al-Fa.shûjlıf/.^hfcfm 
Qqr^âqtlışlı i{stuffidity.y,gf^ (l^e degişion^j ofx\Qarâqğş}^, and, cpntaining 

thjngs.ivhi.Gh it js highly.i.rnprpbable ^ŞiR,Q^tâqûsh 

ppvıld^ haye,.,,saiç}: orj,dpjne;:.iı'rhçiy arpi/nap,i:fpstly,ınerqi]in,yenj.iqnş,. 


anı'. j-A oJ o'ji'l /■iti 7t j iiniıovoo 'jı'lt bavornsı 
.^cf [TJi)^ı Qnl‘lla-Jabal, qr-.Çastleip/;,;. tlm^.:Mounlaitt^dqrfTÇ\^ı thşjj citade)/of 
Cairp, .;.See .tj^e .descript/pn ipf.,it,ict^.,.dç Sacy^^'^,t|rfa//<?({/'lj pag^.2p^^^^0jl,c 

(4),, and, in’the first-linc , of the same note, rçad in niaçe 

--^ıiı ,(i' '!'! ?,ııl ru noırjilt: a.'io» i; r'iUi ı.ıin'ılVıcı/l-it at'.dö/'.' 

of . 

' 2 The Khtm Sabil was a caravan serai built by QarâqüşİJ~fDr thengratui- 
tous reception of travellers, liabıtdl iSJsSqb(l;\^\)|q■,;•!JktmuöfirJtt.Jir{M•M.V^d}Li's 

,V/n .vlı’sTJİif ■.t’.iıpîj-'';-? ; vieai j3iq îoH £ 

3 Sce Schulten's Saladıiti viıa et res ge.Ua, p. 267. 

4 ibn Shaddâd,/oro/am/a/f, has cighty thousand. .liıqA T 

* 23 October.—Ed. .Lı 3 --.>üpujl,t <:a/ia noiıibu oıifO orlT t 
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foT Şalâh al-Dln would not have confided to him thc affairs of 
the empire unless hs had an entire confidence in his knowledge 
and abilitiesi. Qarâqûşh dicd at Cairo, on the İst of Rajab, 
A.H. 597 (April, A.C. 1201)* and was interred at the foot of 
Mount Muqattam, in the funeral chapel which bears his name. 
This monument is situated near the well and pond vvhich he 
had caused to be made at the border of the trench (yvhich 
surrounds the City) —Qarâqûşh is the Turkish name of the bird 
called 'uqâb (eagte) in Arabic^; it is employed also as a 
propcr name of a man. 


519 QATARl IBN AL-FUJA’AH 

AbO Na'âmah Qatari Ibn al-Fujâ‘ah Ja'ûnah İbn Mazin Ibn 
Yazid Ibn Zayd Manât Ibn Hanthar Ibn Kinânah Ibn Hurfûşt Ibn 
Mazin Ibn Mâlik Ibn ‘ Amr Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr al-Mâzini al-Khâ- 
riji (_the Khârijite) commenced his revolt when Muş'ab İbn al-Zubayr 
was governing ‘Irâq as lieutenant of his brother ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Zubayr. Muş'ab was appointcd to this post, A.H. 66 (A.C. 685-6), 
and Qatarl continued, during twenty years, to wage war and to be 
salutcd, by the title of khalif. Al-Hajjâj Ibn Yûsuf al-Thaaaf i 
sent army after army against him, but they were always defeated. 
İt is related that, in one of his batties, he rode forth from the 
ranks on a lean horse, with a cudgel in his hand, and challengcd 
the opposite party to send out a man to hght him. One of them 
sallied forth to encounter him, but immediately fled when Qatari 
removed the covering off his face to let him sce wlıo he was. 
“Where art thou going?” exclaimed Qatari. "No man nced be 
ashamed of flying from thee,” answered his adversary. Abu ’l- 
‘Abbâs al-Mubarrad has a long section in his Kâmil on the his- 


1 See M. de Sacy's Abdallaiif, page 206. 

2 Not precisely ; qardqûşh signifies literally, niger avis. 
• 7 April.—Ed. 

t The Cairo cdiıion gives HurqQs.—Ed. 
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tory and wars of these Khâıiiites. Qa{ari held his career vvithout 
interruption tili Sufyân. Ibn al-Abrad al-Kalbî marched against 
him, defeated and slcw him in ıhe ycar 78 (A.C. 697-8). He lell by 
Ihc hand of Sawdah Ibn Abhar al-Dârimi. Some say that he lost 
his life in Tabaristân, A.H. 79, and others State that he died in 
consequence of his having broken his thigh by his horse falling 
with him. His head was cut off and sent to al-Hajjâj. I must here 
noticc a statement of historians v^hich I am unablc to explain ; 
according to them, Qatarı waged war and bore the title of khalif 
for the space of tsventy years, yet this is contradicted by the datcs 
of his first revolt and of his dcath. This is a point to which I 
cali the attention of the reader. Qatarı left no postcrity. 
His father was called Fııjaah bccause he had gıvnc to 
Yaman and returncd to his family qııi/e uıiexpecte<Hy (fujaah). 
Thcy then gavc him this surname, and it stuck to him ever after. 
It is Qatarî to whom al-Harîrl alludes in the follovving passage 
of his sixth Afafjâniah. “A.iıd thcy entrustı.d him \vith the manage- 
ment of this bıısiness, as the ^ârijites entrusted (t/ıeirs) to Abü 
Na'rımah'.” “He was a man of courage and daring, noted 
for his frequcnt wars and numcrous batties, his intrepidity and 
contempt of death. On this last subject he coınposed the follo\v- 
ing lines : 

“1 said to myself whcn l wavercd at tlıe sight of warriors : 
‘Shame upon thee! fcar not ! wert thou to ask the dclay of a single 
day above the term preseribed to thy e.Nistcnce, thy rcquest vvoıtld 
not be hcard ; be firm ılıcn in the career of death ! be firnı ! to 
obtain an cverlasting life is a thing impossible. The robe of cxis- 
tence is not so precious that the heartless dastard should fold it 
up {fo preserve it). The palh of death must be trod by every 
mortal; the inhabitants of the earth must ali listen to his summons. 
He who dies not young must live in suffering and fail into dccrepi- 
tude, whilst fate delivers him över to solitary misery. Life is of no 
use to a man whcn he has bccome an objcct of contempt-.'’ 


1 Sce M. de Sacy's Harîrl, page 57. 

2 Literally, in French : Qui est compte pour unc mnrchandisc de rebut. 
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>İV’ . ıT-'“’W'7tioılnonı: srii 

iffil l ine bpok of Almıghty Go.d,.,whfireın he And no 

i» . vr'..;ı hyK , İyi. '.''o v.\h3 Ti:<iir.r- iuv/ ■’i'-'ümı. ^ı.ı 

burdcned^soti! shaıl bear the hürden, of. another^. Al-Hajjaj was 
A'-'-' 'li’l' .yL:.'\\Vy'.-ıO'. ■. İ''V. 'iMijVl vllffll.l. Vı;: .ot iy,:l'.T.lVjl Ol!:: ■'•îl/rfii. i 

StrucK wıth his ansvvpr, and .gavc hım his hberty. Husayn Ibn 

ıVr" yy^' ot.Â jLıi' 'I \Jıi<: .CırriBıi.!!;?/.nrj :r!iır üvj;^ riM'Îj voııl 

Çafşah al-Sa dı said of Oatarı ııipne or,hı.s poems ; i . 
oii.CEtfiKi ';i;ı .'/o !o! -JiİJ 111 ı^'jbıjllı; ı iiTi;l ı-ıııoıionol nj:l!;(.) üi İl 

-oijnti'ThOu' aft He vvKoie'* löii'^e'-'6^hn<yt^ sup'pdrf'{'^'îhoüfeH'^ Ösfefei 

thy'life^ thy''deathiwks^â'^'calâmity.'^ •'i^'-'in^ıjd A'Aı lo Jrıoın 

b:,ıo.ı «ıinjıb İkm; ogınııou lo tırurı ı; cf.n -j!)'' ■flıtfiıri'ı;/! 

i ^'\Y^ ı”?^rke(l theıp^onunçiationrofîiheRnamesrijofi hiâ ^afıcesi- 

t 9 ;rş;i iş; the.rfcfpreıumjeeeşgaty fon raa;itoılöngthBiı.itlîis articJeıby 

indicating the orthography of each, letter by letter ; and^hel per^ 

sons who copy this work may rely on the genuineness of what we 

havjeıthçte torkfidîi.î l>;haveoalsoıputltheıfivowel'pöints?.'ito âll the 

words cin.theıvprseR.—It is'said)b,yLSome(that.Qd./arit wasiJ noti fhis 

napift- b,ut!a>-.surname, ,,and.that!it is hderived ffom theıiinameifioii îa 

tpvyn.sjtjaled het'yeeftoahBahrayh laind ıfUmaho^i Abuı-Na-âmah; 

bcing:^ ^na^iye-of it^'tecciyed thİ8[lappollâ<îoa4Jİı^rSomensayitâlso 

thaü âşı the . 9 dSahd/ı,of.fJUjnaâOl flhe vrford rgarahaAımeans^t/ie'i i cap/M/ 

ofyPj provinçe}(\\.ti theı throne-Af ıvgio'n):'^ oılT .(Vı'j'r\wj-K^ r.ıı 

ffjiııll Un l^nrn nıiBO oflHo nlriMidcıtfii ofU ;L"tıoııı 

ııi a /i! ı?.ıım şnuoy lorı iiılh oil » aj i 

oS‘i'CMr'tJffJsûrahfiih’orseıti'öt» ol lavo frıirl ?.i'jvilab aicl lüiiriw ,'jbııi 

3 The cdpi^iiVt^■'aİP'4’|io^cYİd'l«'‘i?/^i'rtY4 jiSUf^’tiîîc/'liY.'hSgîlohilt’al 


4 The aulhor of the Mârâşid notieeşp. y|la|eiça\|ç<l Öö/*® flp.the-jsoa-shorc 

in the provipcc of al-Bahrayn, be(wecn ‘Uman, and al-'Udavr. „ , r- 

.l:i;tjı Lu jiııt/M-.ıtyır.rıı snı/'uotı aKiırıO'.» Jü'i Mjy ; ıTanaıT riı .vllınalı.l Z 
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bopjvl.» " i-;''™''''’'-"' 

02 j);rl) u'j-ıi///2iııj 'jr! ,ıl 7 '.' rı.‘:2i.ir-) i,— r::-. -i— ı o^. oılı f;t;ı;!:,oı.'< 
3ik; A'but’l-Misk (//iİî fdther '‘ op^mtisk) Kâfur (c<lrm/»AbF')i- wâs the 
'son of‘Â'bd AllâK'and'bOrfe the sutnamebf âl-I khsh idİ'fg«/>a«cAiJgtf 
slave oif al-Ik^M'dy/t^ We''have ^âlready mentiörtcd 'sbme' circuni- 
'^sta'nces:.respectİTig hiniiJ in!> th6’^Ufıij^bf'‘Fâtik -(No. 499).' '• He had 
• beeni posMsscdî^as a' slave by a"’iıative of Old Câîiro,' but,' in 
the ' yeaV -312 (A'.Ö.' Ö24-5), Hö 'Was' sold in''that 'City ' by h fe" 
rmaster I Mahmûlil Ibrfi ^ahb'^Ibri -Abbâs toi Abü Bakr Mühârii- 
'madi Ibn'‘Tugljj,<-âI-Ikh 5 hid, fâ' pierson’'^Whosc life Ave >'intehd'fö 
J^ive. f'Hci thenfiTO'se 'ihto sUcH faVoüf"witK' âl-I khsh id that 'fhe 
'lâtfCr-* appbiiritedi him Öldbek (ğudrdian)^''of his two SoAs.' ''When 
' al-I khsh id' 'died (A.H. 334, AİC. 946) his eldest sön',' Abü ’1-Qâsim 
^Ariûjüi'-’ (the'^iv'ord' ânujür mdhmüd,'‘praiiîed i'ır'Arabic), 

'!6btained th^e* g'oVefhiiıinf ^*of' Eg^t 'and^ Syriâ frofh the khalif 
'al-RâdU,'J''\s'ho'' issued ^'â'^ \v'fitteri''ihstrument''''to‘''that’"'effect. 
Kâfüt^' continucd 'tö âdrtiinsilef^'thie: stafc with ’greât'' abilit^ tili 
the': d^ath*'bf'Ah'ûjür. Thi's cVent töok place ön"' Saturdayj/ the 
^8th—sbm'e'’say''''the'‘'severith-'-^of^ bhüM-Qâ'’daİı. ‘A.‘H.' 349 Dec. 
'A.G.' 960)'^ ; 'his''body' '^wâs*’ trâhsported'to JCrusalcrtı and ‘ intcr- 
rbd''neâr'that öf his'-father';" he^"vvas 'börıi' at Damascus ön 
Thürsdayi'the' ‘9th'öf ' Dhi ü ’l-îJijjâH A.H. ^319 (December, ■ A.C. 
'‘931)T.'''''His' brbthef Abu ’I-Hasari ‘Aif‘ süccceded to the throne ; 
'in 'fhi^ pfiric'e’s rtigrı'^the ^Sreeks toÖk Aleppbi Mişşîşâh Tarsus, 
l'ând^alF'thai-'''t'errit'öry/'^vhilst''Kâfur'co'ntinued tb 'aöt %.s' 'his 
faithful gnardiari'^ ân'd-’th6"depüty('öf his po\veW'''*Alî‘’âied Ön 
^'the '1 l'th öf Nluhrtâmj'‘-A';Pî. 355 (J^aiıuâ'ry, A.G. 966)î'; he was 
■ bbrh' ât 'Öld'■Câî'ro'bh - Tu’csdây,> lliö ■25th"'df Şâfa'r,‘ A'.‘tt. ^326 

(January, A.C;'938)§!‘- FfÖtö' 'this epbcH‘''Kâfüi'’“'assümed * the 

y.-. /iiılı ıijj ■jlc l(>tı 2İıl OJ lorı 'kj .'iriv/ I 

2İri 2.ı:,:rr' !: .irjfl'// i ."1 

1 Thıs name was gııen by hım by antıphrasıs: Camplıorı s vvhıtc and 

’he ıSı;as'’â'‘hegtö.''-‘ '•‘'■’J'* an../. t-a.; ^ -jr'u;! 

2 See No. 137. ".•Ji.'or! 

g..|,-,3 ,- jThis iŞj|an,.a^naçl!^ diçd ffve pfçars,,,^f<p^ı;,|.^jWc must lead 

t.hat al jhishi.d’s 

,^ııçjnjina)jp^of,Aqjijür,sjŞ|ly^.,suç«s$^r yyas.conŞfmed l!y.,thç KMalü'al-Mut^',j 

,ovy* fjiıc üf!) m-nu 2;;!r,.ı ı • b .•rı ..i ji.: 

t 22 December. jtjr^ i-^ob îri âtf I'» ır.i' .'. .aı 

t 7 January.—Ed. ,1.3- -a'î -5 ‘ 

§ 2 January.— Ed. 
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uncontrollcd governmeııt of the empire, and, when advised to 
proclaim the son of Abu '1-Hasan ‘Ali, he answered that so 
young a boy was not fit to reign. He then rode out 
escorted by spcarmcn, and exhibited the pelisses of 

investiture which had bcen sent to him from {the court of the 
Khaljf in) ‘Irâq; he published also a document conferring on him 
an honorary titie {as gorernor of Egypt), and at length, on 
Tuesday, the lOıh of Şafar, A.H. 355 (Fcbruary, A.C. 966)*, 
he rode out wearing these pelisses. Abu '1-Fadl Ja'far Ibn 
al-Furât {No. 130) served him in the capacity of Wazlr. Kâfûr 
loved the society of virtuous men, and treated them with 
marked honour. Hc was a negro of a deep black colour, 
with a smooth shining skin. It has been delivered down 
that al-I khsh id purchased him for cighteen picces of gold 
{dlnârs). In the life of the şhar/f Ibn Tabâtabâ {No. 317) vvili 
be fpund an anecdote respecting him. When Abu ’l-Tayyib 
al-Mutanabbî {No. 49) dcparted in anger from the court of 
Sayf al-Dawlah Ibn Hamdan {No. 456), he proceeded to Egypt, 
and celebratcd the praises of Kâfûr in some gaşidahs of great 
beauty. In the month of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 346 (Sept. 
A.C. 957) he recited to him one of these pieces wherein he 
says, whcn describing the horses {which bore him to Egypl) ■ 

“They went to Kâfûr and neglected ali other men; for 
he who seeks the sea, despiseth the rivulets. They bore us 
to the {dark) pupil of the eye of the age, and Icft behind 
them the white {of the eye) and its corners'.” 

Here the poet has attained the acme of perfection. İn 
the month of Shawwâl. 347 (Dec.-Jan., A.C. 958-9), he recited to 
Kâfûr the poem rhyming in b, wherein he says : 

“Whether I wish or not to priase Kâfûr, his noble qualities 
dictate to me and I must write. When a man leaves his 
family behind and visits Kâfûr, he again finds himself at 
home.” 

1 The commentators say, on this verse, that the poet, alluding to Kâfür’s 
dark coınplexion and to his merit, represents him as the most noble object 
upon earth, the pupil of the eye of the aee ; and that, for the worthlessness 
of other men, he desi^nates them as the white and the corners of the eye, 
in which parts the sense of sight does not exist. 

• 6 Febniary.—Ed. 
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The samc poem contains the folIowing passage ; 

“On that day of rejoicing every man mcets his friend with 
smiles, but I wcep and lament (jhe absence of) those I love. 
I sigh for my Family and long to meet them, but how far 
is that distant ‘anqâ^ reraoved from my ardent wislıes. If 
a choice must be made between (t/ıee) Abu M-Misk and them, 
thou art svveeter to my heart than thcy are. The beneficent 
man is ever beloved, and the land which produces the plant 
of noble gencrosity is ever delightful.” 

It is related that al-Mutanabbi said : “When I went into 
Kâfür’s presence with the intention of reciting verses to hım, 
he always laughed on secing me and smiled in my facc, but 
when I repeated to him these lines : 

“Since friendship has become a mere deception, I am repaid 
for my smiles with smiles ; and when I choose a friend, my 
mind misgives me, for I know he is but a man !’’ 

He never did so again, as long I remained with him. I was 
astonished at this proof of his sagacity and intelligence.” In the 
month of Shawwâl. A.H. 349 (Nov.-Dec., A.C. 960), al-Mutannabî 
recited verses in his presence for the last time, and never went 
to see him again. The qaşîdah vvhich he repeated to him on this 
occasion rhymes in b, and contains some passages in which the 
poet betrays his dissatisfaction. Wc extract from it the follow- 
ing passage: 

'‘WheD near to thee, my eyes are rejoiced, but that nearness 
is combined with the remoteness {of those I love), Does it profit 


1 Th« is an allusion to an old Arabian proverb: Morr diffic-'U to 
find the ‘Anqâ. The 'Anqâ was an cnormous bird which carried off two 
children, on vvhich Han jalah İbn Ş'afvvân, a prophet of that time, L-.voked 
God against it, and it never appeared after. The conunentator on al- 
Mutanahbi, wbo fumishes this infonnation, says that the word in 

the espression <_*i*® made to asrce with £VS;c as an adjcctive 
asrees with a substantive ; but I have generally found it governed by it 
in the genitive as one noun governs another.—See M. de Sacy’s commen- 
tary on al-Hartri, page 594. Mr. Lane speaks of the 'Anqd in his trans- 
lation of the Thousand and one Nights, Vol. III, page 91. 
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me to approach thî^'iper^bri, ifi that hvhiöh I desirc be refuseil me? 

j yisitj.thcp şeld 9 m,.|t^at..burdcnsomc and /. keep 
şilent.to spa:^ıt^Y?e.the ,tı;oubİe,ofrçpİy. ,Wha.t J 'y^ınt^jl 
^npt ; ^ thouig ar^ f^e^d >yit]^ sagacity,. and my şilence^ iş a ^ jsu^çient 
•ıÇxpIanBt;ipn, pa:^.,a pla|n requestf'^,,3ut yet 1 am not pne ,of thosc 
j^ho, rcq^uirc tp be bribed intp love^ . and .yhosşı attacjıment nıust 
j]b,e strcngthıened by rewaEds., J came to .confound my çalunıpia- 
jtorş, ar^d my,çpnfideDçe,.^ip thjf.ı friendshîp )vaş fuİly, justifie^i.;,^^ 
canie to prove to persons whp, wcre Jtiostile to me and wept |to 
(praise the princes of the) East, that I, who visited the West, was 
‘^Isüccessfül KvHe'h 'they 'fkiled.*''Öpıniöns’^'difier, cxcept fespecting 
■'^fhee ;-’^thod'''iart"withöut''a rJval,'and a lion wherc bther kings'are 
^mfere-vvolves. '’Nay, 'm'"this comparisÖri' -if 'tHe ' wo'rd’ H’o/vej"(v^^) 
were not pointed and the ı'feader toök'it foi'y7/cs (vVj)i h'c Nİ’dul'd 
linaike noc.rtistaJcej'jjPraise::bestowedi-.onKÖthef'lmen'l is' jfalsehood 
'cmixddı:.with truth^! but that' which: thöuı^receivest-üsıı truth püre 
from alloy"! (When Lobtain ptoofs o!f thy friendshipv ılii.contcmn 
wealth and look pn ali othcr, men as dust. Werc it not for. thee, 

î-V'''. 1 njıy.'Tj.f'M.ır’j; ; -..îu', r; j,,-; , , ..u ; . 

I. had heen always a traveller, every dây changmg town and 
T ^pmpanjçns. For me,th 9 U,^rt the >vorld ^ ,to. that worId I am 
attached : and, were f io İcave the'c, I should be obliged to return 

İflV'-’ i./.:' yr..tl Ji\İ 'i<H •- -..'1 i'.' jf iJ'h\‘*'jî 

to thee ağam. , ■ , , 

il.'i! n>'- r::i.ı OÎ ijOJl.- j'JOI -J.'! .'!'jir;v/ ı,:\ l .c;,.’.,ı. ol 

0 li I rl Af^®r,recitixıgthis ppem, al-MuUnabbi^remained a year ip Egypt 
. ^yvİthput gpjng |tp şee;Kâfürj,against;yvhoıi) h,ewas greatly .incensçd; 
he merely rode out in his îrain to avoid incurring his displeasure. 
Having thcn made secret prcparations for his deparîure, and 
^’evetyt^ıiii^'Şeih'g'ari'hh^e'dVhe' recited/oh the'nih'th öf'Dhu’l'^kiııui:. 
^İSÖ' (Janılary,' A.C.* Ö62)*, ‘^'the'oajİtfâA rhyming in d wherein 
he satirized Kâfur. The ncxt day hc left Cairo. This poem ends with 

'''thc/İbllowing '■ “ ' 

ıio îir.' r;>fî/\’ vf 1 vV. 

bî;lû.-.-;.“.>vho'CbUld ttach'^nöbre^Scrıtımehts- to Ihis -castrated hcgrd?. 
^’^hıs^’.îAKi'tV 'maSt.tri's'? <Jr’'his‘"î[hi:estors wh6' '^’ere hunicd likeHv'îl'd 
peasts / or hıs^ear. bleedıng under the handş of tiıc coppersmıth'? 

o/ıJvVj^r. I»*. v'jr./uj.ri ü»". v ».-t 'jdi 

t.'-* l*vn *JJ I/ıîi.'ti) vlıj ‘j.’t.îi 1 lij'j . “j/i*OL;J»’:c>iı^ L ijif'/ *iV5r-.ii 

-rııır.jrti'Tijc çöppcTsiTiılI ^ put ~a' brass riıVg iri his car tp-îhov^/ that he-'-U'asiî o 

*»îgtaVc/'ri fil ' 'j/ll to Vı»L I .î-.'t * !>•-. i|0 //Kj 

• İV .Ianuary. 4 ed:'"-‘^ -'i' 
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or the price set upon him, when none wou!d give two oboles 
to purchase him ? But so it is î the bcst of the whites are 
incapabie of hoııourable deeds ; how then could any be cxpected 
from black eunuchs ?” 

He composed many more satires against Kâf ur, all of which are 
inserted in the collection of his poems. On leaving him he went 
to ‘Adud al-Dawlah. at Şhîrâz, as we have already related. In a 
compilation of anecdotes, I read the foIlowing relation : “ I was 
at the court of Kâfür al-lkhshldî. when a man came in and 
prayed for him, saying: ‘May God prolong the days of our 
master!’ but the word days he pronounced as if it were in the 
genitive case. Some of the company began to converse about 
this mistakc and blamed the man for making it, when a person 
of eminent rank, who happened to be present, repeated extempore 
these lincs: 

‘Wondcr not if the man who invokes God’s blessing on 
our master commit a fault of grammar, or that, struck with 
confusion, he falter and stammer. For the awe which the prince’s 
aspect inspires is so great, that it renders the man of education 
embarrassed in his speech. İf it be a fault to put days in the 
genitive instead of the accusative, it was not committed through 
heedlessness ; he thus offered a good omen to our master ; and 
the belief in omens has been transmitted to us from {Muhammad) 
the chief of the human race. He meant to pray that the prince’s 
days should be days of enjoyment, not days of affliction, and 
that his life should be free from troublel.’” 

The author of these lines was the philologer and historian 
Abu Ishâq İbrahim İbn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haşhîşh 
al-Jîzi, onc of Kâfür’s kâtibs, and the person who prayed for 
Kâfur and made the blunder was Abu ’I-Fadi Ibn Shabâs. The 
anecdotes told of Kâfür are very numerous : having obtained pos- 
session of the sovereign authority after a serics of occurences too 
long to relate, he continued to hold it tili his death. This event 


i The word is not only the technical term designatiog the 

genitive case, but it signifies alsoVeo/t/ı, ease. The word uj-ıi tvhich, as a 
technical term, denotes the accusative case, signifies also paln, affliction. 
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took place at Old Cairo, on Tuesday, the 20lh of the fırst Jumâdâ, 
A.H.356 (May, A.C. 957)*; but some say thathedied ona SVednes- 
day, and others place his dcath in the year 355 or 357 ; this 
last is the date given by al-Qûdâ‘i in his work, the Khitaf, and 
al-Farghânî* indicates the same date in his History. Kâfur 
was interred in the Lesser Qarâfah, and his tomb is a well-known 
object in that cemetery. His reign did not continue long, as 
may be perceived, since it comraenced on the death of ‘Ali Ibn 
al-I khsh îd. His dominion extended not only över Egypt, but 
Syria also, and public prayers were offered up for him as sovereign 
from the pulpits of Makkah, Hijaz, Egypt, and the cities of 
Syria, inciuding Damascus, Aleppo, Antioch, Tarsus, and al-Mişş- 
îsah. According to al-Farghânî, in his History, he died at the 
age of sixty-five years. Kâfur ruled with justness and mildness ; 
on his death, contestations arose respecting the choice of a succe- 
ssor, but it was at length unanimousiy decided that the son 
of Abu ‘1-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn al-I khsh id should be raised to the 
throne. Kâfür reigned two years, two months, and twenty-three 
days. On Firday, the 23rd of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 357 (April, 
A.C. 968)* ; public prayers were offered up for Abu ‘1-Fawâris 
Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn al-I khsh ld. The history of these princes 
will be given in the life of their grandfather, Muhammad 
al-Ikhshid. 


521 KIT^AYYIR THE LOVER OF ‘AZZAH 

Abü Sakhr Kuthayyir Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Abi Jum'ah 
al-Aswad Ibn ‘Amir Ibn ‘Uvvaymir al-Khuzâ‘î was one of the most 
celebratcd Arabian lovers. Ibn al-Kalbî gives his genealogy as 
folloNvs, in the Jamharat al-Nisab: “Kuthayyir Ibn Abd al-Rahmân 
Ibn al-Aswad Ibn ‘Uwaymir Ibn Makhiad Ibn Sa‘îdt Ibn Khath- 
*amah Ibn Sa‘d Ibn Malih Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Rabi‘ah Ibn Hârithah 


1 See No. 70 and 125. note, 

• Tuesday fell on 17 Jumâdâ al'Awwal corresponding to 30 April.—Ed. 
t The Cairo edition adds, Ibn Sabi'.—Ed. 
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Ibn ‘Amrlbn IVIuzayqiyâ Ibn ‘Amir Mâ al-Samâ İbn Hârithah Imra 
aI-Qays Ibn fha'labah Ibn Mâzin İbn al-Azd.” The remainder of 
this genealogy is well knowni. “The Rabl'ah Ibn Hârithah men- 
tioned in this list is the same person as Luhayyi and it vvas ‘Amr, 
the son of this Luhayyi whom the bicsscd Prophetsaw dragging his 
ONvnentraiIs in hell. ‘Amr Ibn Luhayyi was the first who introduced 
the custom of making camels saibahs, and bahirahs^, who altered 
the religion of Abraham, and called on the Arabs to worship 
idols. Luhayyi and Afşâ, the sons of Hârithah, werc the persons 
denominated Khuzâ'ah, and, from them, the tribe bearing this name 
drew its descent. They were called Khuzâ‘ah (seğmeni) becausc 
they separated from the tribe of Azd, vvhen it left Yaman at the 
epoch of the Torrent of the Dike (Sayi al-Aram)^ ; they then 
settied at Makkah, and the rest of their people proceeded to 
Madinah, Syria, and ‘Uman.” A little before this, Ibn al-Kalbı 
says : “Al-Aşhyam, the same person as Abû Jum‘ah, was the son 
of Oâlid Ibn ‘Ubayd Ibn Muba shsh ir Ibn Rabâh, and father of 
the mother of Kulhayyir, the lover of ‘Azzâh ; for this reason, 
Kulhayyir vvas called the grandson of Abü Jum‘ah. His mistress, 
‘Azzah vvas the daughter of Jamil İbn H^^ş İbn Ayyâs Ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Uzzâ Ibn Hf'j'b Ibn ‘Aıâr* İbn Mâlik İbn Damrah İbn Bakr Ibn 
Abd Manâft Ibn Kinânah İbn Khuzaymah İbn Mudrikah Ibn al- 
Yâs Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizâr Ibn Ma‘add Ibn ‘Adnân.” İt is 
stated, hovvevcr, by al-Sam‘ânî, thal Jamil vvas the son of NVaqqâş 
İbn Ha^ş Ibn Ayyâs. The ancedotes told of Kuthayyir’s affectıon 
for ‘Azzah and of his intervievvs vvith her are numerous and vvcll- 
knovvıı. The greater part of his poems vvere composcd in her 
praise. Although a Râfıdi^ and ardeiıtly devoted to the cause of 
the family of Abû '|âlib, he uscd to go to the court o{ (t/ıe 
Umayyad kbalif) ‘Abd aJ-Malik Ibn Marvvân, and recite 


1 Sec Eichhom's Monumenta, tab. XIII. 

2 See Pococke’s Specimen Misi. Ar., pp. 97. 319 ct seq. 

3 See M. de Sacy'v Memoire sur divers evenemenis de Vhistoire des 
Arabes avam Mahomet in the Memoires de /’ Academie des Jnseriptions to 
Delles-lettres, tom. 47. 

4 See No. 63, Note. 

* Tho. Cairo edition has ^bafâr.—Ed. 

■ t The Cairo edition has Manât.—Ed. 
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poems İn his presence : Ibn Qutaybah relates, in his Tabaqât al- 
Şhu'arâ {bfo. 305), that Kuthayyir went one day into the 
presence of ‘Abd al-Malik, and this prince said to him ; “I con- 
jıııe thee by the rights of ‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib to inform me if thou 
ever sawest a truer lover than thyself.” To this Kuthayyir re- 
plied : “Commander of the Faithful ! conjure me by your own 
rights, and i shall answer you”. “Well,” said the princc, “I 
conjure thee by my own rights ; wilt thou not teli it to me no\v?” 
“Certainly,” said Kuthayyir ; “I will. As I was travelling in 
a certain desert, 1 beheld a man who had just pitched his toils to 
catch game, and I said to him : ‘Why art thou sitting here ? ’ 
And he replied : ‘I and my people are dying with hunger, and 1 
have pitched these toils that 1 may catch something which may 
sustain our lives tili tomorrow.’ ‘Teli mc,’ said I, ‘if I remain 
with thee and if thou takest any game, wilt thou give me a share?’ 
He ansNvered that he would, and whilst we werc waiting, behold, 
a gazelle got into the net. We both rushed forward, but he 
outran me, and having disentangeld the animal, he let it go. 
‘What’ , said I, ‘could have induced thee to do so, T He replied : 
‘On seeing her solike {my beloved) Layla {intheeyes), Iwas touched 
with pity.’ He then repeated these verses : 

‘Timid animal, so like to Laylâ, fear not ! today, 1 am thy 
friend. Whcn I delivered it from the toils, I exclaimed ; ‘As long as 
I live, thou shalt go free for Laylâ’s sake.’ ” 

When ‘Abd al-Malik resolvcd on marching out to combat 
Muş'ab Ibn al-Zubayr, his wife ‘Âtikah, the daughter of Yazîd 
Ibn Mu‘âwiyah, implored him notto go forthin person,butto send 
some one in his place. The more she pressed him, the more re- 
solutely he refused, and when she found her entrcaties unavailing, 
she burst into tears. On this, ali the female slaves and attendants 
vvho surrounded her uttercd loud lamentations, and ‘Abd al-Malik 
exclaimed ; “Damn that fellow, Ibn Abi Jum‘ah!” meaning 
Kuthayyir, “one would think that he had vvitnessed this scene 
when he said ; 

“When he resolved on going forth to fight, the noblc lady 
bedecked with neckIaces of pearis could not turn him from his 
purpose. She forbade him, and finding that her prohibitions 
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vvithheld him not, she burst into tears, on which her attendants 
wept in sympathy for her affliction.’ ” 

He then insisted on her ceasing to weep, and she obeyed ; 
aftcr which he set out as he had intended. It is said that ‘Azzah 
vent one day to see Umm al-Banin, who was the daughter of 
’Abd al-‘Azîz, tlıs sisten of‘Umar İbn 'Abd al-‘Aziz, and thewifeof 
al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd at-Malik. This princess asked her what was the 
nature of the debt to which Kuthayyir alludcd in the verse 
where he says : 

‘Every other debtor pays, and his creditor is satished ; but 
‘Azzâh’s creditor is put off, and remains afflieted.” 

To this question ‘Azzah replied that she promised him a kiss, 
but rtfused to keep her word. Umm al-Banîn then said : “Fulfil 
thy promise. and let the sin of the deed be upon me.” “Kuthayyir 
had a slave-boy who kept a grocer’s shop (for his master) at 
Madinah. and the Arab women sometimes bought from him on 
credit. He önce sold perfumes to ‘Azzah, whom he did not then 
know, and he remained some days vvithout being paid. She at 
length came back to the shop with some other woman, and he 
asked her for payment. “O,” said she, “I am quite willing ; it 
shall be done very, very soon.” On this he repeated these 
words : 

‘‘Every other debtor pays, and his creditor is satisfied ; but 
‘Azzah’s creditor is put off, and remains afîlieted.” 

On this, the other woman asked him if he knew the name of his 
debtor, and, as he ansvvered that he did not, they exclaimed : “By 
Allah ! it is ‘Azzah hersclf.” On hearing these vvords, he said to 
them : “I take you to witness that l declare her liberated from 
what she may owe me.” He then went to his master, and, hav- 
ing told him what had passed, Kuthyyir replied : “I take God to 
witness that thou art free for His sake ; and I give thee the shop 
with ali its contents.” The coincidence was certainly singular. 
Kuthayyir composed a great number of pieces on ‘Az 2 ah’s deferring 
the fulfilment of her promise; in one of these, he says : 

“Charming ‘Azzah! you defer the payment of thy debt; and, 
surely, the worst of maidens are those \vho defer. To this she 
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replied: ‘Silly man! how can I pay a creditor from whom I 
ncvcr reccived money. ’ ” 

İn another piece he says: 

“She prctends that 1 am changcd since our last separation ; 
but who, O 'Azzah ! docs not undergo a change ? My body is 
changcd, but my soul remains as thou hast knovvn it, and nothing 
(»n me) has ever betrayed the secrct of our love.” 

When Yazld Ibn al-Muhallab İbn Abî Şufrah was slain 
with a numbcr of his family at ‘Aqr Bâbîl, a^ we shall relate in 
his life, the news of this event rcached Kuthayyir, who had been 
always treated by them with grcat kindness ; on which he shed a 
flood of tears, and cxclaimcd : “VVhat awful calamities ! the sons 
of Harb destroyed religion on the day of al-Taff', and the sons 
of Marvvân destroyed gencrosity on the day of al-‘Aqr2 !*' Abu M- 
Faraj al-Işbahânı {No. 415), the author of the Kitâb al-AghânI, 
relates as follows ; "Kuthayyir was Corning out from ‘Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwân’s, dressed in a gown of flowcred silk, when 
an old woman, who was carrying home some fire in a lump of 
dried horse-dung. met him in the Street. He expressed his disgust 
so openly that she asked him his name. He replied : Kuthayyir, 
the lover of ‘Azzah. ‘Are not you,’ said she, ‘the person who 
said : 

‘A blooming meadow, onafertilesoil, whose shrubs3overflow 
with sap, spreads not a sweeter perfume than the sleeves of 


1 Ai-Zamakkşharl says in his geographical dictionary that the vvord 
al-Taff is employed to designate those high lands of Arabia which over- 
look the cullivated country of 'Irâq. The author of the Marâşid applies 
this denomination to the öpen country of K'üfah, on the road leading to the 
desert, and he adds that al-<>usayn was slain there. It is thcrefore the 
name of the territory in which Karbaiâ is situated ; and KuLhayyir most 
ccrtainly alludes here to the murder of al-'iusayn, the grandson of 
Muhammad, and of his folIowers by the troops of the Umayyad Khalif, 
Yazid, the grandson of Abu Sufyân, and great-grandson of Sa^r. 

2 The verb siınihes to expose to the sun, to wither, to injure. 

By the sons of Morv/ûn he mcans the Umayyide princes. 

3 The original has ; whose jaihjAOı and vhose 'AdhAr e.rııdc sap. 

Those plants are unknovvn to me. 
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‘Azzah at the midnighî hour, when she places green aIoes-wood 
on her fire.’ ” 

Kuthayyir replied that he was, and she said: “Were green 
aloes-wood placed on this lump of dung, it would give out a 
sweet perfume also. Why did ycu not say, üke Imra ’1-Qays: 

‘Did you not observe that, every night on which I went 
to visit her, I found her smell of perfumes, and yet she uses 
them not'?’ ” 

He immecıiately gave her the gown he wore, and implored 
her to concea] his blunder. At the time of my litcrary studies, I 
heard a teacher of the belles-lettres say that the latter part of 
the second verse composed by Kuthayyir referred to the meadovv 
and served to complete the description of it; it was therefore as if 
the poet had said, that this meadow, whose soil is so fertile, and 
whose shrubs overflow with sap, smells not sweeter {yvhen green 
aloes-wood is burued on its fireY, than do the sleeves of ‘Azzah. 
If the verse be explaip'^d in this manner, the objection falls to the 
ground; but it appears very improbable that such could have 
been the poet’s meaning. Kuthayyir was noted for his thought- 
lessness. İt is related that he vvent one day into the presence of 
Yazıd Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and said ; "Commander of the faithful! 
what did al-ohammâkh^ mean by these words ; 

ö** VI 131 

The khalif answered : “And v'hat harm can it do me if I know 
not what that boorish Arab of the desert meant to say ? turn this 
fool out"*!’’ When ‘Abd al-'Aziz Ibn Marwân, the father of 
{the KhaliH ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azîz, was governor of Egypt, he 
had an attack of sickness, and his family wished to amuse him 


1 Scc my Diwan d'Amro ’I-Kals, poge 37. 

2 I insert here a pastage absolutely necessary for the sense, although 
omitted in ali my MSS. 

3 Scc No. 499. 

4 The verse is certainly difficult, and it is surprising that the khalif 
was unable to understand it. Its meaning appears to me to be this : ‘'When 
the cheeks of large-eyed maidens in the desert are pillowed at momüıg 
and at evening under Ihe shade of the nrM-tree..." 
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and make him la'igh. Kujhayyir {therefore) went to visit him, 
and pronounced these vvords as he stood at his bcd-side : ‘ NVere it 
not ihat your pleasure would be incompleıe in case that i got sick 
in order lo restore you to health, 1 should implorc thc Lord God 
to pass your sickness över to me. I shall, however, pray him to 
grant thec health and me a life of enjoyment undcr thy protcc- 
tion.” This made ‘Abd al-‘Aziz laugh, and K.uthayyir repeated 
these verses; 

“We visit the sıck-bed of ourprincc, the princcof allmankind ; 
O that his sulTerings could be transferred to his visitors ! If his 
health could be rcdeemed at any pricc, 1 should sacrifice for it 
the most precious of my pos^ossions. 

One of Kuthayyir’s most admired gaşidahs is that rhyming 
in /, Nvherein he says; 

"in my wild passion for ‘Azzah, after our mutual alîrction 
had cooled, 1 resembled the man who at noon \vaits for the 
Corning of a cloud, but, \vhen,he liesdo\vnto sleep under its slıade, 
it disappears.” 

Kuthayyir was in Egypt and 'Azzah in Madinah, when he 
conceived an anxious wish to see her. Hc therfore set out to 
visit her, and, as she was then travdiing tovvards Egypt, 
they met on thc road. A conversation, too long to relate, passed 
belvvcen them, and she then left him pursue her journey. Somc 
time after, Kuthayyir returned to Egypt and went to see her, 
but found the pcople coming home from her funeral. He imme- 
diately procecdcd to the grave, and. making his camci kncel down, 
remained there for some time, and then departed, reciting a piece 
of verse in which were the follovving lines ; 

"I cxclaimed, whcn my emaciated camel stopped at her tomb, 
and my eyes overflovved with tears : ‘Receive the salutation of 
mceting ! \vhen thou wert alive, l used to weep on leaving thee, 
but now, alas! thou art farther from me than ever !’ ” 

The stories told of him and ‘Azzah arc very numerous. He 
died A.H. 105 (A.C. 723-4). Muhammad Ibn Sa'd al-Wâqidî 
relates that Khâlid Ibn al-Qâsim al-Bayâdi said : "Kuthayyir and 
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'Ikrimah, the mawlâ of Ibn ‘Abbâs, died on thc sams day, in the 
year i 05. I was present at the funeral prayer ; it was said över 
thcnı both togcther, in the afternoon, and the pcople declared that 
thcy had lost the ablest jurisconsult and the bcst poet in thc world. 
Thcy died at Madinah.” We have already noticed, in the life of 
‘Ikrimah {No. 396), the conflicting statements relative to the date of 
the latter’s death ; to that articlc we rcfer therefore to the reader. 
The meaning of the word Khuzâ'i has been already explained {in this 
anide). Kutjıayyir is the diminutive form of the adjective kathir 
{great) ; hc receivcd this name on account of his extremely dimin¬ 
utive size. He vvas so short that, whcn he went to visit ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Ibn Marvvân, that prince used to banter him and say : 
“Stoop your head, lest you hurt it against the ceiling. He was also 
called Rabb al~Dhubâb {the king of the Jlies), for the same reason. 
One of his contemporaries said : “I saw him making thc circuits 
round the Ka‘bah; and if any one teli you that his stature exceeded 
three spans, that person is a liar.” 


522 KUKUBRi 

Abû Sa‘ıd Kükuburi Ibn Abi ’l Haşan ‘Alî Ibn Baktikin Ibn 
Muhammad, surnamed al-Malik al-Mu‘a?zam {the exalted prince) 
Muzzafar al-Din(//;e triumphant in religion), and lordof Arbela, was 
the son of Zayn al-Din {ornament of religion), ‘Alî, surnamed 
Kûchak, who was blessed by Providence with a great number of 
other children. Zayn al-Dîn, being low in stature, received the 
appellation of Kûchak, a Persian word, vvhich means little^. He 
vvas by race a Turcoman. Having obtained possession of Arbela 
and rnany other cities in the same territory, he distributed them 
among the sons of the atâbak Qutb al-Din Mavvdüd-, thc son of 
Zinki and lord of Moşul, reserving for himself Arbela onIy. The 
history of these transactions vvould lead us too far. He lived to 
an advanced agc, some say upwards of a hundred years, and he 
lost his sight tONvards thc close of his life. {Zayn al-Dîn having 

1 This worıl is svritten in the Persian. 

2 The life of Mawdûd will be found in this work. 
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distributed his estaies,) remained ever afterwards at Arbela, and hc 
diedthereoiı the eve of Sunday, the lithof Dhu’l-Qa‘dah, A.H. 563 
(August, A.C. 1168).* Ibn Shaddâd savs. in his life of Salâh al-Din*, 
that his death occurred in the nionth of Dh u ’l-Hijjah of that year. 
He was interred in the sepulchral chapel vvhich bears his name and 
is situated within the city-walls, near the Old Mosque. His great 
courage and strength rcndered him particulary conspicuous. A 
number of colleges and other remarkable establishments for pıous 
purposes were founded and endovved by him at Moşul. My 
master ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir the hâfiş {see No. 435) says, in his 
lesser historical work, composed by hini at the desire of the Bznû 
Atâbak, sovereign of Moşul: “Zayn al-Din departed from Moşul 
for Arbela in the year 563, and delivercd ali the cities and fort- 
resses which he possessed into the hands of the atâbak Qutb al-Din. 
Amongst them vvere Sinjâr, Harran, Çal'at ‘Aqr al-Humaydiyah^, 
ali the castles in the country belonging to the tribe of Hakkâr, 
Tikrit, Shahruzûr. ete., reserving only Arbela for himself. He made 
the pilgrimage, A.H. 555 (A.C. 1160), in company vvith Asad al- 
Din Şhayrkûh {No. 279 )."—“On the death of Zayn al-Din, his 
son Muzaffar al-Din {Kükuburî), who was then fourteen years of 
age, succeeded to the throne, but remained under the tuition of 
his atâbak Mujâhid al-Din Qâ’imâz {No. 515), who, having 
conceived a strong prejudice against him, wrote to the August 
Divân {or court of Baghdâd), representing him as unfit to govern, 
and requesting to know what should be done. He then impri- 
soned him and placed his younger brother, Zayn al-Dİn Abu ’l- 
Muzaffar Yûsuf, on the throne. Some time afterwards, Muzaffar 
al-Din left the couniry and proceeded to Bashdâd, whence, after 
some fruitless endeavours to obtain justice, he removed to Moşul. 
Sayf al-Din Ghâzi ibn Mawdûd {No. 496), the sovereign of that 
City, then took him into his service and granted him the towns of 
Harran as a fief. Having removed to Harran, he continued to make 
it his place of residence tili he at length entered into the service 
of the sultân Şalâlı al-Din, by wlıom he was treated with great 
favour. In the year 578 (A.C. 1182-3), this prince, who had 

1 Sehulten's Saladini \iıa et res gesla, page 33. 

2 The ^a/‘ar, or castle of‘Aqr al-Humaydiyah, was situaled in the terrilory 
of Moşul. 

‘18 August.—Ed. 
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conccived a high esteem for his dependent, took the city of 
Edcssa* from Ibn al-Za‘farânî and bcstowed it on Muzaffar al- 
Dı'n in addition to Harran ; he then indemnificd Ibn al-ZaTarânı 
with the gift of al-Raqqah, which city he took from Ibn Hassan. 
It vvould be too long to relate the particulars of this transaction*. 
Some time afterwards, he bestowcd on him the city of Sumaysaf, 
and married him to his sister, al-Sitt Rabi'ah Khâtün (her ladyship 
the princess Rabi'ah), the daughter of Ayyûb (No. 104). Before 
that, shc had been the wife of Sa'd al-Din Mas'ûd Ibn Mu‘In 
al-Dîn, lord of the Castle of Mu'în al-Dİn in the province of al- 
Ghawr2, who died in the ycar 581 (A.C. 1185-6). Muzaffar al- 
Dinfoughtina grcat number of Salâh al-Din’s battiesand displayed 
the highcst bravery and resolution, standing firm in conflicts 
from which all others reccded, as is tcstified by ‘Imâd al-Dîn 
al-Isbahâni, Bahâ al-Din Ibn Shaddâd. and other historians. 
Thcse facts arc so well known, that it is necdless to insist on the 
subject, and his conduct at the battie of Hittîn^ vvould alone süflice 
for his reputation. In this battie he and the prince of Hamât, Taqi 
al-Din (No. 476), held fheir ground, although the vvhole army 
vvas routed and driven back ; the soldiers then heard that thesc 
two chiefs stili continued to resist the cnemy, on vvhich they 
returned to the charge, and the victory vvas decided in favour 
of the Muslims. VVhen the sultân Salâh al-Dİn vvas besieging 

1 The follovving passage from the Two GarJens («e No. 386, Note) 
may serve to eluctdate these events. "The kâtib 'Imâd al-DIn says : 
The sul ân {Salâh al-Dîn) then worte {to the princes of Mesopotamia), reguiring 
them to come and make alliance with him. All those who obeyed were 
allovved to preserve their estates, on the conditon of serving in the sultân's 
army and follovving him in his vvarfare against the inhdels. Nûr al-DIn 
Muhammad Ibn Qarâ Arsilân, lord of Uişn Kaifâ, sent in his submission with 
an ambassador, and the sultân then departed from al-Bîrah and came to a 
halt under the vvalls of Edessa. Fakir al-Din Ma'sûd Ibn al-Za‘farâni who 
vvas then in the city, made his submission, and it vvas bcstovved on Mu^ffar 
al-Din in addition to Harran. The sultâu then proceeded to Harran and from 
thence to al-Raqqah, vvhich vvas then held by the amir Qutb al-Din Inât Ibn 
Hassan, vvho also made his submission.""(MS. No. 707-A, fol. 167. verso.) 

2 See No, 119. Al-Ghavvr is the name given to the valley of the Jordan. 

3 See M. Reinaud's Exıraits d’auteurs arahes relutifs aux Crohades, 
pagt 194. 

* The Egyptian edilion has : al-Rohâ.—Ed. 
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Acrc, which city had fallen into the hands of thc Franks, 
the princes of thc East came to his assistance, and placed thcm- 
sclves under his orders, and amongst the number was the lord of 
Arbela, Zayn al-Dîn Yûsuf, thc brother of Muzaffar al-Din. 
Soon after his arrival he fell sick, and, on the 28th of Ramadân, 
A.H. 586 (October, A.C. 1190),* he expired at Nâşirah (Nazarelh), 
a village ncar Acrc, in which. according to one of scveral con- 
flicting statements, the blessed Messiah was born. On the death 
of Zayn al-Dîn Yûsuf, his brother Muîaffar al-Dîn requested to 
obtain Arbela in exchange for Harran, Edessa, and Sumaysât; 
thc sultân having acceded to his wish, and granted him Shahru- 
zûr besides, he set out, and made his cntry into Arbela in the 
month of Dhu‘l-Hijjah, A.H. 586 (January, A.C. 1191). This is 
the summary of his history, but, as to thc proceedings which 
mark his character, we may say that, in works of charity, he 
performed what no single man was ever known to have done be- 
fore. He delighted in nothing so much as alms-giving, and cvery 
day he caused immcnsc sums to be distributed, in different parts 
of thc City, to crowds of needy pcrsons assembled to rcceive thcm. 
His first distribution was made at daybreak, and, tvhen he dis- 
mounted from his horsc (on relurning from the mosgue), he found 
grcat numbers waiting at the palace-door ; these he ordered to be 
brought in, and gave toeach a dress adapted to the season, accord¬ 
ing as it was Nvintcr or summcr, and with the dress he bestowed on 
him two or threc pieces of gold, sometimes morc, sometimes less. 
He built four asylums for thc blind, and pcrsons suffering from 
chronic distempcrs; these were alvvays full, and cvery day he 
providcd the inmates with ali the things requisite for their wants : 
evcry Monday andThursday evcning hcvisited these establishments 
and entered into ali thc chambcrs, bestowing on* thc occupants 
a small sum for extraordinary expenses, and inquiring into the 
State of their health. In this manner he visited each chamber 


1 The fifth form of the verb aü is here employed by Ibn {Çhallikin with 
the signifîcation of lo bring. A similar signihcation is given by Ibn Batütah 
to the eighth form. In the account of his voyage to Südân, he says: 
fVııUlU UjJUiJ c*iir “she brought us food". 

• 27 October.—Ed. 
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successively, conversing affably with inmates and jesting with them 
so as to soothe their hearts. Ke built a house for the reception 
of widows, another for orphan children, and a third for found- 
lings; in this last a number of nurses werc always in waiting, 
ready to suckIe whatever children might be brought in. Every 
day, the occupants of these establishments were provided by his 
directions with ali they required ; he went very frequently to see 
them and ask them about their health, accompanying his inquiry 
with a donation över and above that vvhich was regularly allotted 
to them. When he visited the hospital, he stopped at the bedside 
of each patient successively, and inquired how he had passed 
the night and how he felt. He founded also a house of hospi- 
tality, where all jurisconsults, dervishes, and other persons who 
came to the city might go to lodge. Indeed, none were refused 
admittance ; a regular meal was furnished to them morning and 
evening, and wlıen any of them resolved on continuing his journey. 
he received a sum proportioned to his wants. A collcge was 
built by him also and provided with professors for the Shafi'i 
and Hanafite students; he frequently went to visit them, dine 
with them, and pass the night in hearing religious music, to which 
he was so sensible that, when excited by its influence, he used 
to pull off part of his clothes : the next morning he always sent 
to the community some marks of his beneficence. The only 
pleasure in vvhich he indulged was that of listening to music, 
for he never took the forbidden thing {wine), neither vvould he 
suffer it to be brought into the city. He built two convents 
for şüfis : these were alvvays filled vvith fixed residents and visit- 
ors; on the days of solemn festival, the number of persons 
assembled there was astonishingiy great, and these two establish¬ 
ments were endovved vvith estates (waqf) sufficient to defray the 
expenses of providing for ali these strangers, vvho, vvhen they 
intended to depart, vvere even obliged to accept a donation. Hc 
often vvent to see the şüfîs and have concerts performed in his 
presence. Tvvice every year he dispatched a number of trusty 
agents to the cities on the sea-coast, anJ furnished them vvith 
large sums for the redemption of such Muslims as might be in 
the hands of the infidels (Jhe crusaders). When any of the persons 
thus delivered vvent to see him, they received from him a sum 
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of money, and his agents had directions to bestow a present on the 
others. Every year, he provided a sabil^ for the pilgrims, furnish- 
ed with every thing which they might require on the way; he 
dispatched it off with a trusty servant, bearing hve or six thousand 
pieces of gold destined to be distributed among the needy and 
the persons employed in the mosques of the two holy cities 
{Makkah and Madînah). At Makkah he left numerous monum- 
ents of his piety, and these are stili existing. He was the first 
person who brought water by an aqueduct to Mount ‘Arafat 
for the use of the pilgrims on the night during which they station 
there; this work cost him a large sum. He constructed a number 
of fountains at the same mountain, because the pilgrims used to 
sufTer greatly for want of water, and he erected there also a 
funeral chapel for faimself. The pomp with which he celebrated 
the birthday of the Prophet surpassed ali description ; I shall, 
hovvever, give a feeble outline of the ceremony. The people 
of the neighbouring provinces, having heard what veneration he 
testified for the Prophet, hastened to Arbela every year, and an 
immense multitude of jurisconsults,fw//jr, prtachtrs, Qur'ân-readers, 
and poets arrived there, at the same time, from Baghdâd. Moşul, 
Mesopotamia, Sinjâr, Naşibin, Prersain ‘lrâq, and ali the other 
places in the vicinity. This influx of strangcrs continued with- 
out interruption from the month of Mu^>arram tili the commen- 
cement of the ûrst Rabi‘. Already, by his orders, upwardsoftwently 
wooden pavilions, divided into four or five stories, were erected; 
One being appropriated to himself and each of the others to an 
amîr or some person holding a high rank in the State. O.n the 
first day of the month of Şafar, these pavilions were decorated in a 
most splendid manner; a choir of singers, a band of musicians, and 
a troop of exhibitors of Chinesc shadovvs were established in each; 
not a story being left without a company of these artists. During the 
whole period ali business remained suspended, and the sole occu- 
pation of the people was to amuse themselves and walk from 
one band to another. These pavilions were erected on a line 


1 The word sahil ( fay) is often employed to signify a fountain for the use 
of v/ayfaring meo (sahih al-sahil). It is here employed to signify a convoy of 
provisions. 
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from the gate of the citadel to the entrance of the convent near 
the hippodromc, and every day, after the ‘afr prayer', Mu?affar 
al-Dîn went forth and stopped at each pavilion successively; 
listening to the music, and amusing himself with looking at the 
Chinese shadows or whatever else might be going on. He then 
passed the night in the convent, listening to religious music, ana the 
next morning, after the prayer, he rode out to hunt, and returned 
to the citadel before the hour of noon. He continued in the same 
practice, every day, tili the eve of the anniversary, and this he 
celebrated, one year on the eighth day of the month, and the next 
on the twelfth, in consequence of the different opinions held 
respeeting the true date. Two days previously to the anniversary, 
he sent an immense flock of camcis, oxen, and sheep to the 
hippodrome, accompanied with all his drummers, singers, and 
musicians. These animals were there sacrihced as vietims and a 
number of caldrons being set up, the flesh was cooked in various 
manners. On the eve of the anniversary, after the maehrib (or sunset) 
prayer, he listened to a concert in the citadel, and then went 
forth2, preceded by a great number of persons bearing wax-lights. 
Two, or four of these lights, I am not sure of the exact number, 
were such as are employed in the grand ceremonies, being fastened, 
each of them, on the back of a mule, with a man seated behind to 
support it. He advanced in this manner to the convent, and 
the next day, at an early hour, a quantity of pelisses were brought 
out of that establishmentî by the -fû/is, each of them bearing a 
bundle of them in each hand, and advancing one after another. 
A great number of these dresses, I do not know cxactly how 
many, having bcen brought out, he went down to the convent, 
where the persons of high distinetion, the chiefs, and a great 
number of other eminent individuals had already assembled. A 
chair was then placed for the preacher, and Muzafifar al-Dîn vent 
up into a wooden tower, ereeted to receive him. This edifice 
had windows overlooking the place where the assembly and the 


1 See No 257, note on times of prayers. 

2 Insert in the Arabic text ^ , 

3 The text varies here in the MSS. I take the true reading to be 
.lîiUJljl 'aaUI) ^ “from the citadel {and carried) to the convent." 
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preacher were, and another set of windows opened on the hippo- 
drome vvhich was extremely wide. There, the soldicry were 
collected in a body, and the prince passed thcm in review, now 
looking at them, and then at the public and the preacher. When 
the soldiers had all defîled successively, a repast was brought 
into the hippodromc for the poor; a public repast, consisting of 
an immense quantity of meat and bread. Another repast was 
prepared in the convent for the persons who had attended the 
preaching. Whilst the troops wcre deiîling and the preachers 
exhorting, he sent for all the chiefs and eminent men, and for the 
doctors, preachers, Çur'ân-readers, and poets, who had come 
from the neighbouring countries to witncss the solemnity; each 
of these persons was separately introduced and clothed in a pelisse, 
after which he returned to his place. When ali had been pre- 
sented, the repast was brought in, and a portion of it was sent to 
the house of such of the company as were judged worthy of that 
honour. Towards the hour of the ‘a;r-prayer, or somewhat later, 
the repast ended, and the prince passed that night in the convent, 
Jistening to religious concerts till day-break. Such was his custom 
every year, and I have given merely an abridged account of 
the ceremony, because a full deseription of it would lead me too 
far. When the solemnity was ended, all prepared for their 
departure, and every one of them received from him a donation. 
We have already mentioned {No. 472) that, when the Mfiz İbn 
Dihyah arrived at Arbela and remarked thezealdisplayed by Mu^f- 
far al-Dın in celebrating this anniversary, he composed for him 
the work entitled aI-Tanwlr, ete., and that the prince madc him 
a present of one thousand pieces of gold ; this was exclusive of 
the abundant gifts which he received for his subsistence during 
his stay. V/hen Mu^ffar al-Din (may God be mcricful to him !) 
tasted of any dish and found it good, he never reserved it for 
himselfi but told one of the persons in waiting to carry it to 
such and such a Shaykh. or to such and such a woman, and 
these were always persons whom he had noted for their piety. 
He did the same with the svveetmeats, fruit, and every other 
article set beforc him. Nobte qualities, profound humility, sincerity 
of belicf, and soundness of moral principle were all combined 
in Muzaffar al-Dın ; hc showed a strong partiality to the followers 
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of the Sıttmile doctrine and orthodox bclievcrs ; the only class 
oflearned men which he trcated vviıh special favour was that of 
the jurisconsults and Traditionists; none of the others ever 
obtained any thing from him unless somc particular considerations 
induccd him to show theın attention; the poets were also in 
the same case; he had but liltle estcem for them, and nevcr 
made theın any presents unless thcy came lo reciıe him poems 
composed in his honour ; thcn indeed he granted them a recom- 
pense, notwishing to frustratethchopesofany person who counted 
on his generosity. He cultivated vvith plcasure the study of 
history, antj his acquircments in that branch of knovvledge were 
evident from his conversation. İn his encounters and batties, 
numerous as thcy were, he was invariably victorious, the 
accounts which have been transmitted down of his batties not 
indicating a single defeat. Were I to enumerate ali his virtues 
and noble dceds, 1 should be obliged to give a great extensıon 
to this vvork, but they are so well known that it is needless to 
enter into any details. If the reader rematk that this article has 
been extended to too great a length, he will excuse me when I 
teli him that our family were under such obligations to Mu^afTar 
al-Din, that, to rcpay even a part of them, our utmost efforts 
would be vain ; gratitude to a benefactor is, hovvever, a binding 
precept. May God reward him for us with the best of rctribut- 
ions 1 in as much as the benefıts and favours conferred by him on 
us, and by his forefathers on ours, were boundless, and men’s 
affections are gained by acts of kindness. Having now proclaim- 
ed his virtues, I shall only add that ali which I have stated has 
my own ocular testimony to support it, and that I have through- 
out avoided even the slightest cxaggcration; nay, some of his 
acts I have passed över in silence, through my desire of avoiding 
prolûtity. He was born in the castle of Moşul, on Tuesday the 
27th of Muljarram, A.H. 549 (April, A.C. 1154),* and he died at 
the hour of noon on Wednesday, the 18th of Ramadan, A.H. 
630 (June, A.C. .*233)t in his house at al-Balad. This town 
formed the State of Şhihâb al-Din Qarâlâ, but, when Muşaffar 


• 13April.-Ed. 
t 29 June.—Ed. 
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al-Dîn Kûkubürî arrested him in the year 614 (A.C. 1217-8) and 
took it into his own possession, he madeithisoccassionalresidence. 
Hisbody was transported to Arbela and buried in the citadel, but, 
in pursuance to his dying injunctions, it was subsequently sent off 
to Makkah, wherc he had erected a mausolcum at the foot of 
the mountain to receive it, as has been already stated. When 
the pilgrim-caravan set out for Hijâz in the year 631, the body 
was sent with them, but it so happened that, on arriving at Lî'nah, 
they were obliged to return without effecting their journey, and 
the corpse was carried back and interred at Küfah, near the 
Maşh'had (or funeral chapel of ‘Alî). May God in his mercy 
requite him well, and accept his good works, and receive him into 
everlasting happiness !—His wife Rabi'ah Khâtün. the daugther 
of Ayyûb, died at Damascus, in the month of Sha'bân A.H. 643 
Dec.-Jan., A.C. 1245-6), and, to the best of my opinion, she had 
then passed her eightieth year. She was interred in the college 
which she had erected at the foot of Mount Qâsiyûn, and endowcd 
for the Hanbalites. The number of her male relatives, such as 
brothers and nephews, whom I saw, and who were also princes, 
surpassed fifiy —exc!usive of those who were not princes. To name 
them individually would extend this notice too far, but I shall 
simply State, that her husband was prince of Arbela ; her daugh- 
ter’s sons, princes of Moşul; the son of one of her brothers, 
prince of Khalât and that region; al-Aşhraf, another brother’s 
son, prince of Mesopotamia ; the other nephevvs were princes of 
Syria and Egypt, whilst Hijâz and Yaman were possessed by her 
brothers and their sons. From this indication the whole number 
may be imagined. Kûkubûrl is a Turkish name, and signifies 
blue wolf^, Baktikin is also a Turkish name. Llnah is the name 
of a station on the road from ‘Irâq to Hijâz, but nearer to Trâq. In 
the year before mentioned, the caravan turned back on reaching it, 
in consequence of the extreme suffering they undervvent for \vant 
of water2. 


1 Gûk in Turkish means sky-blue, and bfırl may perhaps mean wolf in some 
ancient dialect of that language. 

2 Llnah is placed by BerŞhauss on his map of Arabia in lat. 30° 5' long, 
42* 51' E. from Paris. 
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523 AL-LAYTll İBN SA'D 

Abu ’l-Hârith al-Layth Ibn Sa'd Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân, thc 
great imâm of the people of Egypt iti thc Sciences of jurispru- 
dence and the Traditions, drew his origin from an Işbahân 
family, and was a maw!â to Qays Ibn Rifâ'ah who himself was 
a mawlâ to ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Khâlid Ibn Musâfîr al-Fahmî. 
The credibility and exactitude of al-Layth Ibn Sa‘d as a 
Traditionist were of thc highest order, nor was he less distinguish- 
ed for his noble character and liberality. “I had written down,” 
said he, “a great quantity of thc {legal) Information {communicat- 
ed) by Muhammad Ibn Şhihâb al-Zuhri> {to his disciples), and I 
then asked to obtain thc use of the post-horses, so that I might 
go and sce him at al-Ruşâfah^; but being then apprehensive 
that, in taking such {an easy mode of conveyance), I should not 
be aeting in the sole view of God’s favour, I abondoned my 
project.” AI-Şhâfî‘î said of him. “Al-Layth Ibn Sa'd is a more 
learned jurisconsult than Mâlik, only his discioles do not exalt 
him sufficientiy.” {Some students \\tre one day) reading, under 
thc tuition cf Ibn Wahb {No. 302), thc collection of legal ques- 
tions which had bcen dccided by al-Layth, when a person who was 
not a native of the place exclaimed, on hearing one of these 
qucstions read (u'if/ı its soluiion) : “Cleverly done for al-Layth ! 
one would think he had heard Mâlik, and then repeatcd his 
words : On this. Ibn Wahb said to him : “Say rather that Mâlik 
heard al-Layth answer, and then repeatcd his words ; I swear by 
thc only true God, that we never saw a more learned jurisconsult 
than al-Layth !’’ This imâm was noted for his generosity and 
liberality ; he enjoyed a ycarly income of five thousand pieccs of 
gold {dltıârs), and this sum hc distributed in gifts and other 
ways : “I wcnt to sce al-Layth” said Manşür Ibn ‘Ammâr^, “and 


1 The life of al-Zuhri is given in this work. 

2 See No. 127, note. 

3 Abu 'l-Şarl' Manşûr Ibn 'Ammâr Ibn Kathîr, a native of IÇhurisin, 
or of Basrah, as some say, was celebrated for his wisdom, his piety, the 
elegance of his languagc, and his funetion as a preacher. Having göne to 
Trâq, he delivered Traditions there. and afterwards passed into Egypt, where 

(Continued on page 106) 
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he gave me one thousand dlnârs, saying : ‘Let this help to pre- 
serve the vvisdom with which God has endovved thee.’ ” I saw, 
in a certain compilation, that al-Layth held the principles of 
Hanafitc sect, and that he exerciscd the functions of qâdi in Old 
Cairo. I found statcd, in the same \vork, that Mâlik having 
sent to him a China cup filled with dates, he returned it filled 
with gold. He used to have almond-Cake made for his disciples, 
and in it he inserted picces of gold, so that he who eat most cakc 
might get most money. In the year 113 (A.C. 731-2), bcing 
thcn twenty years of age, he made the pilgrimagc, and heard the 
Traditions delivcred by Nâfi‘i, the mawlâ of Ibn ‘Umar. He 
said that, according to what he had been told by his family, he 
was born A.H. 92 (A.C. 710-1), but it has been positively ascer- 
tained that the real date is A.H. 94, in the month of Sha‘bân. 
He died at Old Cairo on Thursday (some say Friday), the 15th 
of Şha'bân, A.H. 175 (December, A.C. 791)* ; and was intcrred 
the next day in the Lesser Qarâfah cemetery, where his tomb stili 
continues to be frequented by pious visitors. Al-Sam‘ânî placed 
his birth in the month of Sha'bân. A.H. 124, and anothcr writer, 
in A.H. 93 ; but our former statement appears to be the most 
corrcct. One of his disciples related as follovvs : ‘'When we had 
buried al-Layth Ibn Sa‘d, wc heard a voice say : 


{Conttnued from page 105) 

he pronounced moral discourses and exhor(ations. Al-Layth Ibn Sa'd, having 
heard of his proceedings. sent for him, and asked him how he prcsumed to 
hold discourses in the city without being autborised by the doctors of the Iaw. 
He replied that zeal for religion was his only motive, and that, if al-Layth 
pcrmitted h<m, he would make a discourse in his presence, promising that, 
if he then forbid him to preach, he should obey him. Al-Layth agreed 
to the proposal, and having heard from him a sermon which brought tear.s to 
his eyes, he made him a present of one thousand dlnSrs. saying ; "Go forth 
and preach to the people." During his residence in Old Cairo, the house 
and pürse of al-Layth were at his disposal, and, on his departure for BaEhdâd, 
the sons of that (manı made him another present of one thousand dlnârs. He 
died A.H. 225 (A.C. 839-40).—(AfıV’d/ al-Zamin, MS. No 640, fol. U5, 
Nujüm). 

1 His life wi]l be found in this work. 

• Friday, 16 December.—Ed. 
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‘Al-Laylh i$ dcparted. and you possess him no longcr ! soon 
also shall Icarning depart and be interred ! ’ 

On Iıearing these words we turned round, but could see no 
one.** It is said that he bclonged to Qalqaşhandah a vıllage about 
three parasangs to the north of Cairo— Fahmi means belonging 
to the tribe of Fahm, a branch of that descended from Qays (jon 
of) Ghavlân*. It has produced many eminent individuals. 


524 THE imâm MALIK 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Mâlik Ibn Anas Ibn Mâlik Ibn Abı ‘Amir 
İbn ‘Amr Ibn al-I;^ârith Ibn Ghavmân. Ibn Jathil Ibn ‘Amr Ibn 
Dh î Aşbah al-Hârith al-AşbahI, a nativc of Madlnah and the 
great inıâm of that city (imâm dâr il-Hijrali), was one of the 
most eminent among the imöms of Islamism. In his genealogy as 
here set forth, somc substitute ‘Uthmân î'or Ghavmân. and, in place 
of Jathil, (Muhamn'ı.id) Ibn Sa'd (al-lVâqidi) writes Khutbavl. 
Mâlik learned to rcad the Qur’ân under the tuition of Nâfi* Ibn 
Abî Nu'aym ; he heard Traditions delivered by (Ibn Şkihâb) al- 
Zuhrî and Nâfi‘, the mawlâ of Ibn ‘Umar* he taught Traditions on 
the authority of aI-Awzâ‘î (No. 336) and Yahya Ibn Sa'id^, an<^ 
he acquired his knowledge of the law from Rabi'ah al-Râ’i 
(No. 220), with whom he actcd as mufti, or Consulting lawyer, to 
the govcrnment. “There were very few men,” said Mâlik, from 
whom I receivcd lessons, who did not come to me before they 


1 The Uves of these persons are given in this work. 

2 The qâdl Abû Sa'd Yakyâ İbn Sa'id al-Anşari wa$ a native of Madlnah. 
His authority as a traditionist was citcd by Mâlik, Abü ^anifah, Sufyân Ibn 
‘Uyaynah, and Sufyân al-rhawrl. Having göne to Kûfah to see Abû Ja'far 
al-Manşûr, that iÇ^alif appointed him 9 (idı of Hâs^imiyah. He died A.H. 143 
(A.C. 760-1 ).-fAl- Dhahabi's (fabagâial Huffâf). Abu ’l-Mahâsin’s Nujüm.) 

* The editör of the Cairo edition observes that the correct name was 
Qay» 'Aylân and not Ghaylfin. As regards the insertion of ^1 (the son of) 
is aUowed by certain scholers. The Qâmüs supports the editör of the Egyptian 
edition vide 
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died, to ask my opinion on some point of law.'’ And Ibn Wahb 
{No. 302) relates that he heard thcse words proclaimed by a 
public crier in Madînah ; “Let no person act as muftî to the 
people except Mâlik Ibn Anas and Ibn Abî Dhi’b*.” When 
Mâlik felt inclined to deliver Traditions, he made an ablution, 
then seated himself in the middle of his mattress, and, spreading 
out his beard, he assumed a grave and dignined deportment, after 
which preparations h-' commenced. When asked his motivcs for 
so doing, he replied ; “I delight in testifying my profound 
respect for the sayings of the Apostle of Go'd, and I nevcr repeat 
One unless I feel myself in a State of perfect purity.” He avoid- 
cd delivering Traditions when travelling, or standing, or whcn 
pressed for time : “for I like,” said he, “to feel the meaning of 
the Apostle’s words when I repeat them to others.” He never 
went about on horseback in Madinah, cven when much enfeebled 
and advanced in years : “No," he would say, “I shall never ride 

in the ci'y whercin the corpse of God’s Apostle lies interred.” 
Al-Shâfi*î relates as follows : Muhammad Ibn al-IJasan^ said to 
me : ''Which of the two is the more learned ; our master or yours? 
meaning Abu yianlfah and Mâlik. “Dost thou wish,” said I, 
“that I should answer with impartiality?” He replied that he did, 
and I said ; “I then ask thee before God, which of the two is 
the more learned in Qur'ân ; our master or yours ?"—“Yours, to 
a certainty,” said he. “I again ask thee seriously,” said I, “tvhichof 
the two is the more learned in the Sunnah ; our master or yours?"— 
“Yours, to a certainty, ” he replied. “I shall again ask thee,” said 
I, “which of the two is the best acquainted with the sayings 
{sentences forming legal decisions) pronounced by the companions 
of God’s Apostle ; our master or yours.” “Why, yours, to a cer¬ 
tainty,” was the answer. “Then,” said I, “there only remain the 
analogical deduetions {qiyâs)^ ; and if they be not drawn from the 
three sources wc havc just mentioneû, from whence can they be 
drawn?” Al-Wâqidî says : “Mâlik used to go rcgularly to t'ne 
mosque and attend the daily prayers, and the prayers of Friday, 


1 The life of Ibn Abt Dhi ’b is given in this work 

2 A notioe on Muhammad Ibn al-l^san is contained in this work. 

3 See vol. I, Introduction. 
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and the funerals, and visit the sick, and fulfil ali the duties 
{of social life) and take his Seat in the mosquc, with his disciples 
collected round him ; he then discontinued sitting in the nıosque, 
but attended the prayers, after which he would return to his 
Seat and teach ; he ceased also accompanying funerals, but stili 
continued to go and condole with the family of the deceased ; 
but, at a later period, he gave up ali those customs, neither going 
to the mosque for daily prayers nor for the prayer of Friday, 
nor making any visits of condolence, nor fulhlling any of the 
social duties; yet the people bore this patiently, and he 
continued, tili his death, in the same practice. He was sometimes 
questioned on his motives for so doing, and he used to reply : ‘It 
is not given to every man to speak out his own excuses.’ ” “Some 
persons wentsecretly to Ja'faribn Sulaymân Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-‘Abbâs, the uncle of Abü Ja‘far al-Manşür, and accused him 
of declaring that he did not consider the oath of allegiance to 
the ‘Abbâsids as binding. Ja'far was so highly incensed on hearing 
this, that he caused Mâlik to be brought before him, and having 
ordered him to be stripped, he inflicted on him a severe flogging, 
and caused his arm to be drawn out to such a degree that it was 
dislocated at the shoulder; in fact, he treated him in a most 
scandalous manner. But, from the time Mâlik received the flogg¬ 
ing, he rose higher and higher in public estimation, so that the 
punishment he underwent seemed as if it had bcen an honour 
conferred upon him. In Ibn al-Javvzî’s Shudhûr ‘al-uqûd^, under 
the year 147, we find the following passage ; “In this year. Mâlik 
Ibn Anas received seventy stripes of a whip, on account of some 
legal opinions which did not correspond with the wishes of the 
sulfâns {the persons invested wiıh the civil power)." This may pro- 
bably rcfer to the same occurence which wc have just noticcd. 
Mâlik was born A.H. 95 (A.C.713-4), three years after conception2 


1 Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al'-Jawzrj work. the Shudhûr al-'Ugûdfi Tûrl^ ıl-'Uhûd 
{necktace beads, on the events of hisfory), is not noticcd by Ibn B^allikân 
when giving the life of that historian. He quotes it, however, very frequently. 

2 Abû Hanifah declares that the longest period of pregnancy is twenty-four 
lunar months ; but al-§hafi‘I lengthens that term to four years and Malik to 
six. Sec d’Ohsson's Tab. gen de l’Empire Othman, tom. V., p. 2.S1.—It would 
appear that Mâlik was bom three years after his reputed father’s death. 
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and hc dicd in the month of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 179 (May-June, 
A.C. 795), aged eighty-four years. Al-Wâqidi> says that he died 
at the agc of ;Mnety, and İbn al-Furât^ has the following passage 
in his historical work drawn up in the form of annals : ‘'Mâlik 
Ibn Anas al-Aşbalji died on the lOth of the first Rabî‘ A.H. 179.” 
Öthers place his death in the year 178, and some State that his 
birth occurred in the ycar 90. Al-Sam'âni says in his Ansâb 
(or dictionary of paironymics), under the word al-Aşbahi, that 
Mâlik was born in 93 or 94 ; the truth is known to God alone ! 
The hafif Abü ’Abd Allah al-Humaydî has inserted in his Judimat 
al-Muqiabis^ the follovving relation, which had been first made by 
al-Qa‘nabî {No. 304): “I went to Mâlik Ibn Anas in his last 
iliness. and saluted him; I then sat dovvn and, perceiving 
that he wept, 1 said : ‘O Abü 'Abd Allâh ! what maketh thcc weep ?’ 
And he answered : ‘O İbn Qa‘nab ! why should 1 not weep? and 
who has more reason to wecp than I? By Allah! I vvish I 
had been flogged and reflogged for every qııcstion of law on 
which I pronounced an opinion founded on my o%vn private 
judgment^! l had it in my power to abstain fronı doing so ; O 
that 1 had never given opinions founded on my own private judg- 
ment !* or othcr words to that efFcct.” Hc dicd at Madinah, and 
was interred in the ccmetery called al-Baqİ‘. Mâlik vvas of a very 
fair complexion, inclining to red ; tali in stature, having a largc 
hcad, and the forehead bald ; he wore clothes of those cxcellent 
stuffs vvhich are brought from Aden, and hc disapproved of 
shaving olT the mustachcs. considering it to be a şort of mutila- 
lion ; he never changed the colour of his grey hair, by dying it. 
The following clegy vvas composed on his death by Abü Muham- 
mad Ja'far İbn Ahmad Ibn al-Sarrâj { No. J3I): 

“May the gravc vvhich has untied Mâlik to al-Baqİ‘ be 
vv'atercd vvith benignant shovvcrs from the dark thunder-eloud. 


1 His lire is given by our author. 

2 See No. 42. note. 

3 The life of at-^umaydiyeh will be founJ in this work. 

4 See Introduction to first vol. 
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flashing its lightnings. Hewasthe imâm whose Muwatfâ^ has spread 
his doctrincs throughout the earth. The prophet Muhammad, 
whose law he exalted, will protect him and preserve him from 
harm. His Tradilions were of the highest authority ; his gravity 
was impressive ; and, when he delivered them, ali his auditors 
wcre plunged in admiration. He had also (disciples,) upright 
friends of truth, land-marks {/o guide us); you might (vainly) ask 
which of thcm was the most learned. The son of. İdris alone 
(al-Shâfi'i) ■tvould süflice for his glory, but that good fortune was 
only one of many favours.” 

Aşbahi means descended from Dh û Aşbah ; this person’s name 
was al-Hârith, and his father, ‘Awf Ibn Mâlik Ibn Zayd İbn Shad- 
dâd Ibn Zar'ah, was one of the posterity of Ya'rub Ibn Qah{ân. 
The tribe of Dhü Aşbah is one of the largest in Yaman, and it is 
from it that the whips called aşbahite (jal-Siyâf al-Aşbâhiyah) derive 
thcir name. In the Jamharat al-Nisab, Ibn al-Kalbİ gives the 
genealogy of Dhü Aşbah in. the follovving manner; “Hârilh, 
called Dhû Aşbah, was the son of Mâlik Ibn Zayd İbn Ghawth 
Ibn Sa‘d Ibn ‘Awf Ibn ‘Adî Ibn Mâlik Ibn Zayd Ibn Sahi Ibn ‘A.mr 
Ibn Qays Ibn Mu‘âwiyh Ibn Yuşham Ibn ‘Abd Şhams Ibn Wâthil* 
Ibn a1-Ghawth Ibn Qatan Ibn ‘Arib İbn Zuhayr Ibn Ayman Ibn 
Humaysa Ibn Himyar Ibn Sabâ Ibn Yaşhjub İbn Ya'rub Ibn 
Qahtân ; Qahtân, whose real name was Yuqtan2, was the son of 
‘Aabir (Eber) Ibn Shâlikh (Salâh) Ibn Arfa khsh ad (Arfa.rad) Ibn 
Sâm (Sem) Ibn Nüh (Noah)." I must here observe that the 
genealogy of Dh û Aşbah, as I have givcn it at the beginning of 
this article, is copied from al-Hâzimi’s work, the Kitâb al~ 
*Ajâlah}. 


1 Al-MuwaUâ, or the beaten path, is the title of the coUections of Tradi- 
tions which forms part of the hasis on which the Mâlikite systenr. of jıırispru- 
dence is grounded. The greater part of its contents arc leg;*^ nıaxifns and 
opinions delivered by the Companions of Muhammad. 

2 This is the Joktan of the English translation of the Bible ; Cen.X. 25. 

3 The life of Hâzimî will be found in this work. 

* The Cairo edition has Wâ’il—Ed. 
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525 MALIK IBN DİnAR 

Abû Ya^yâ Mâlik İbn Dinar, a native of Başrah and a mawlâ 
to the family of the tribe of Qurayşh called the Banü Sâmah İbn 
Luwayyi, was distinguished for his learning, selfmortihcation, pro- 
found piety, and devout resignation. He nevcr tasted of any 
food but that which he had procured with the producc of his own 
labour, his profession being to write copies of the Qur’ân, for 
which he received a pecuniary retribution. It is related of him that 
he said: “1 read in the Old Testament that whosoever worketh 
with his hand shall have blessings in his life-time and at his 
death. ” He was one day present at an assembly where a story-teller 
related a tale which drew tears from the eyes of the audience ; almost 
immediately after, some sheeps’ heads were brought in, and they 
began to eat of thcm. Being invited to partake of their fare, he 
replied : “Those who wept may eat thereof, but I wept not." 
Hismerits were most abundant, and the recollection of them 
stili subsists. It is thus that İbn Başhkuwâl (No. 206) relates, in his 
vvork cntitled Kitâb al-Mustaghlthin. ete. (book of the implorers 
oj God’s assistance) Mâlik ibn Dinar had one day taken his 
Seal (to teach), when a man went up to him, and said : ‘O Abü 
Yaljyâ ! invoke God to help a woman vvho is four years göne with 
child, and is in great tribulation'.’ At these words Mâlik got 
angry and, having shut the volüme of the Qur'ân (in which he was 
reading), he remained silent for some time, and then said. ‘These 
peoplc will positively have us to be prophets!’ and recom- 
menccd reading. Having ended, he called upon God, saying: 
‘O Lord ! if that which is in the womb of this woman be a girl, 
change it for her into a boy ! for Thou canst undo and maintain 
what thou pleasest; and the book of fate is in thy possession ! ’ 
He then raised up his hands, and the people did the same, when a 
messenger came to teli the man that his vvife was on the point of 
being delivered. Mâlik had scarcely time to lower his hands, 
when the man reappearcd at the door of the mosque, bearing on 
his shoulder a four ycar old boy, with short curly hair and a com- 
plete set of teeth, although his navel-string was yet uncut. He 


I See No. 524, note on the duration ofpregnancy. 
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was one of the great saints. His death took place at Başrah, A.H. 
131 (A.C. 748-9), a short time before the plaguc’. Writing of 
Mâlik Ibn Dinar, I am remindcd of some verses which were rccited 
to me by their author, my friend, Jamâl al-Dîn Maljmûd Ibn 
‘Abd. He had composed :hem on a certain prince, who waged war 
ag.ainst another and vanquished him, taking his treasures, and 
making captives of his chiefs and his warriors. When he had got 
ali his adversary's property into his owrı possession, he distributed 
the money'to his troops, and put his prisoners in chains. It was 
then that Ibn ‘Abd celebrated his praiscs in a gaşidah of the 
highest excellence. He describes in it that baitle, and in 
one passage, which we give here, he has a very clcver play 
on the name of Mâlik Ibn Dinâr ; he says: 

“ You set at liberty the wealth which they had kept in con- 
finement, and you reduced to bondage those who before were free. 
Then each of them who had been a mâlik (a person possessing 
property) was induced to wish that he were now a dinâr 2 .” 

This is remarkably fine, and I have been induced to mention 
it for that reason. 


526 MAJD AL-DiN IBN AL-ATHÎR 

Abu ‘1-Sa'âdât al-Mubârak Ibn Abi ’l-Karam Muhammad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn *Abd al-Karim Ibn al-Wâhid al-Shavbâni. 
gencrally known by the appellation of Ibn al Athir al-Jazarî, was 
distinguished {from his brother) by the title of Majd al-Din 
(.glory of religion). Ibn al-Mustawfı says of him in his History 
(of Arbcla): “He was the most renovvned of the İcarned, the most 


1 “In this year (A.H. 131) occurred the great ptague which carried off 
immcnse numbers. Ibn al-Jawzî says that seventy thousand persons died of 
it in a single day."— (Nujüm.) 

2 Because ali the dinârs or gold pieces, so long treasured up and confined, 
had been just set at liberty. 
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respccted of the men of talent; one of those distinguished characters 
at whom the finger of admiration is pointed, and whose skill in the 
conduct of affairs acquired them the highest confidence. ” He 
studied the Science of grammar under Abû Muhammad Sa'İd Ibn 
al-Dahhân {No. 247,) but did not hear Traditions delivered, neither 
did he teach them, tili he was more advanced in life. He is the 
author of some elegantly written works, and he composed a number 
of epistles replete with talent. In one of his productions, the 
Jâmi‘ al-Usûl fi-AhâdltJı il-Rasül {the combiner of the futıdamental 
treatises on the Traditions of the Apostle), he inserted the contents 
of six authentic coilections'; it is dravvn up on the plan of 
Ruzayn's* vvork^ , but contains a great quantity of additional 
matter. His other productions are : The Kitâb al-Nihâyah {utmost 
efforts), which is a treatise on the obscure terms occurring in the 
Traditions, and fills five volıımes; the Kitâb al-Inşâf ete. {impartial 
comparison between the KaşhF and the ICaşhşhâf^: a commentary 
on the Qur'ön seleeted from the similar works of al-Tha'labî 
{No. 30) and al-Zama khsh arI: the al-Muş[afâ wa 'l-Mukhtâr 
fi‘l-Ad‘iyat wa' 1-Adhkâr {the seleeted and chosen, Ireating of the fonns 
of invocation to God, and of the prayers commemorative of his 


1 The six authentic coilections of Traditions are those of al-Bukhâri, 
Müslim, al-TirmiJh!, Abu DâwQd, al-Nasâ'î, and Ibn Mâjjah each of whom 
has a separate article in this work. 

2 Abu’1-Hasan Ruzayn Ibn Mu‘awiyah Ibn‘Ammâr al-'AbdarI (a member 
of the tribe of' Abd al-Dar) and a native of Sargossa in Spain, was imâm 
to the Mâlikite sect at Makkah. He is the author of a work generally designat- 
ed by the name of Rıızjyn's Book (Kitâb, Ruzayn) in which he assembled and 
etassed ali tbe Traditions contained in the Sahih of al-Bu ihâri, the Sahih of 
Müslim, the Muwatto of Mâlik, the Jâmi' of al-Tirmidhî and the Sunan of 
Abû Dâv/üd. Another of his produetiona is a history of Makkah, abridged from 
the work of al-Azra<ıî. He died at that city in the month of Muharram. A.H. 
525 (December, A.C. 1130). He was ona of the masters who conferred licences 
to teach Traditions on the höfiz al-Silafi {No. 4J.-(Hâjji) Khalîfah—. Al-‘Iqd 
al-Şhamin, MS. No. 720, fol. 233 verso.) 

3 The ATaşişkâ/is the title of ahZamakhsharî’s commentary on the Qur'ân, 
and the Kaşhf wa‘t-Bayân is that of al-Tha’labî’s work on the same subject. 

•M. de Slane writes Razin.—Ed. 
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hounties) ; a small volüme on the art of penmanship; the Kitâb 
al-Dadî‘ {liber egregia materiae), being a commentary on Ibn 
al-Dahhân ’s Principles of Grammar ; a collection of his own 
cpistles ; the Şhâfi, or bealing, being a commentary on the imâm 
al-Şhâfi‘i’s Musnad or collection of authenticated Traditions, ete. 
He was born at Jazirah Ibn ‘Umar, in one of the months of Rabî‘ 
A.H. 544 (July-Aug., A.C. 1149). After passing his early youth in 
that place, he removed to Moşul, and entered into the service of 
Mujâhid al-Dîn Qâ’imâz {No. 515), the lieutenant-govcrnor of that 
State, and was employed by him to vvrite his correspondence. On 
the imprisonment of Qâ’imâz, he passed into the service of ‘Izz 
al-Dİn Mas‘üd Ibn Mawdüd, the lord of Moşul, and was placed at 
the head oftheboardof correspondence, which post he continuedto 
fiil tili that prince’s death. He was then attached lo the service of 
Nûr al-Dîn Arslân-Shâh {No. 79), the son of'Izz al-Dîn Mawdûd, 
by whom hewastıeatcd with great favour, and under whose protec- 
tion he enjoyed the utmost honour and respect. He served him for 
some time in the capacity of secretary of State, tilla malady depriv- 
ed him of the use of his arms and legs ; this completely debarred 
him fröm fulfilling the duties of his Office, and obliged him to 
confine himself to his house, where he had ali the men of rank 
and learning for constant visitors. He ereeted a riböf {or convent) 
at a village near Moşul, called Qaşr Harb, and {having consecrated) 
the house which he inhabited at Moşul {to a similar pious purpose), 
he settied ali his property on these two establishments. I have 
been informed that he composed ali the works above-mentioned 
after his retirement from office, having then sufficient leisure for 
the task, and being assisted by a number of persons in the labour 
of making extracts and copying. Amongst the few pieces of verse 
which he composed, 1 may notice the following, addressed to the 
lord atâbak of Moşul, on his mule’s stumbling under him : 

“ If his mule stumble under him, there is a reason for it. It 
bears one whose learning is vast {as a mountain) and vvhose 
liberality is {ample as) the ocean.” 

This idea has now become common-place, and occurs frequent- 
ly in poetry. It is related by his brother, ‘Izz al-Din Abu'l-Hasan 
‘Ali, that, \vhen he vvas deprived of ihc use of his limbs, a native 
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of Maghrib went to them and engagcd to cure him ; dcclaring 
at the same time that he would not require any payment unless the 
treatment which he intended to eraploy were successful in its 
results. “We readily accepted his proposal, ” said ‘Izz al-Dın, 
“and he comrnenced by the application of an ointment which he 
prepared himself. The good effects of this remedy were soon 
evident ; the patient’s legs acquired flexibility, and he was able to 
stretch them out; but, \vhen there vvas every prospect of a complete 
cure, he said to me: ‘Give that Maghribiyan a remuncration 
suflRcient to satisfy him, and let him be dismissed.' ‘Why, ' said 
I, ‘should we do so, since the success of his mode of treatment is so 
manifest.’ To this he replied: Tt is as thou sayest; but, in my 
present State, I am deüvered from the necessity of frequenting the 
great, and treating them with that ceremony to which their rank 
entitles them; besides, I have settied down into repose and solitude, 
1, who but yesterday, wheu in the enjoyment of good health, had 
to demean myself by courting their favour. Whereas, now, I 
remain at home; and when any thing serious occurs, they come in 
person to ask my advice: thou seest that, between thesc two States, 
the difference is very great. Now, I am indebted to my infirmity 
for this advantage; and I do not therefore think it reasonable to 
have it removed, or to be treated for it. Besides, I have but a 
short time to live ; let me therefore pass the remainder of my days 
as a free man, exempted from the obligation of self-abasement : I 
have already had an abundant share of vvoridly honour.’ We 
admitted the validity of these reasons and dismissed the man with 
an ample reward.” Majd al-Dîn died at Moşul, on Thursday, the 
29th of Dhu’l-Hijjah, A.H. 606 (June. A.C. 1210)* and he was 
interred within the city in the ribâf founded by himself in the Street 
of Darrâj {Darb Darrâj). We have already spoken of his brother, 
Tzz al-Dîn (A^o. 456), and, in a subsequent part of this work, we 
shall insert a notice on his other brother, Diyâ al-Din Naşr Allah. 
Jazirah Ibn ' Umar is a city on the Tigris, highcr up than Moşul; 
it is called Jazirah (/j/c),because it is surrounded by the Tigris. 
Al-Wâqidî says that it was built by a native of Barqa‘îd called 
‘Abd al-'Aziz Ibn ‘Umar. 


'24 June—Ed. 
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527 MAJD AL-DIN AL-MUBARAK İBN MUNQIDH 
Abu ’l-Maymün al Mubârak Ibn Kâmil İbn ‘Alî İbn Muqallad 
Ibn Naşr Ibn Munqidh al-Kinânî, surnamed Sayf al-Dawlah 
{sword of the empire) Majd al-Dİn iglory of religion), was one of 
thc great amîrs of the empire founded by Salâh al-Dîn, and 
comptroller of the board of adminstration for Egyptian affairs. 
He belonged to a powerful family, two members of which, his 
grandfather, Sadîd al-Dawlaht ‘Alî {No. 458) and his cousin 
Usâmah Ibn Murşhîd {No. 81) we have already noticed. When 
Şhams al-Dawlah Turan Shâh {No. 124) was sent into Yaman by 
his brother Salâh al-Dîn, he reduced that country to submission, 
and appointed Ibn Munqidh to act as his lieutenant in Zabid. 
On his return to Syria, Ibn Munqidh, who had been authorized by 
him to delegate his authority to his owo brother. Haftan proceeded 
to Damascus, and they both returned to Egypt together. 
On the death of Şhams al-Dawlah, Ibn Munqidh was 
thrown into prison by Salâh al-Dîn, who had been informed 
that a number of persons had been put to death, 
and their property seized on, by this amir. He took from 
him at the same time eighty thousand dinârs, and goods 
to the value of twenty thousand more. This occurred in the year 
577 (A. C. 1181-2). Sayf al-Islâm Tughtikîn (A^o. 252)2 then set 
out for Yaman, and having laid siege to the fortress in which 
Hattan had taken refuge, he induced him to capitulate by promises 
which he had no intention to fulfil. Having obtained possession 
of his person, he seized on ali his wealth, and imprisoned him in a 
castle. From that moment, Hattan was never heard of more; 
some even say that Tu^tikîn put him to death. It is mentioned 
also that "fu^tikîn took from his prisoner seventy che«ts filled 
with gold. As for Sayf al-Dawlah, he always continued in high 
influence, and he acquired great renown as an enterprising cnief. 
Being a man of learning, he was fond of it in others: sonıc of the 
most illustrious poets celebrated his praises, and one 


1 I suspect that the auther meant to write here Sadîd al-Mulk. 

2 This person must not be confounded with Abü Mansûr Tughtikîn, prince 
of Damscus at the time of the first crusade. —See no. 119. 
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of thcm, aI-Qâd! al-Wajih {the honourable qâdi) Radı al-Din 
{accepted for piety) Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abi ’l-Hasan Yahyâ İbn 
Ahmad, generally knovvn by the surname of Ibn al-Dharawî, 
composed in his honour a çaşidah which gained publicity equal to 
that of a proverb. It begins thus: 

“Conduct me, and may prosperity attend thee ! to the all man- 
sions where {the family of my heloved) passed the vernal season. 
Those dtvellings stili diffusethe perfume of musk which they acquired 
from the presence of her I loved. O thou whose heart is vvounded 
with desire! this is a valley held sacred by lovers; take off therefore 
thy sandals ; none must tread therein with covered feet.” 

In this poem we find the following passage : 

“I have a tame gazelle (a young page) on whom God hath 
bestowed perfect beauty, and who obliges the mouths of mankind 
to exclaim : ‘God preserve us from temptation !’ His ruby lips 
disclose a row of pearis bathed in moisture, and he displays on his 
chcek a line of emerald*. Censurers reprove me, but I affect to 
heed them not, though they indulge in every form of blame. They 
say; who is the person for whom thou diest of love in thy sadness?’ 
Thanks to the Lord ! they know not that person !’ A learned 
scholar travelled abroad, but found not a generous man, who, when 
he said ‘Give!’ would answer ‘Take!’ When about to ride in anger, 
and ready to undergo the toil of a long journcy, I said to him at 
the moment the camel driver commenced his song. ‘Lucky 
{mubârak) is the arrival, when the camels stop at the door of 
al-Mubârak! and who can deliver (munpidk) suitors (from 
their cares), unless the son of Munqi^”. . 

In that part of the poem which contains the eulogium, wc meet 
a line composed with wonderful art. It is this : 

“Smoother, in peace, than the belly of the .serpent; 

Rougher, in war, than the back of the porcupine.” 


1 İn this metaphorical language, the emtrald has the samc signihcalion as 
the myrile. For the meaning of the latter in poetry, see the ntrodcion to 
vol. I. 
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It is a gaşidah highly to be prized.but I confine myself to thesc 
cxtracts so as to avoid prolixity. ‘Abd ’l-Maymûn al-Mubârak 
himself composed somc poetry ; the foUowing. for instuncc, in 
which he alludes to fleas: 

“A race whom man is permitted to slay, and who profane 
(draw) the blood of the pilgrim, even in the sanctuary. When my 
hand sheds their blood, it is not their own, but mine vvhichis shed.” 

It is thus that these tvvo verses were recited and given as his, 
by ‘Izz al-Dîn Abu ’l-Qâsim‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi ‘Alı al-Husayn Ibn 
Abl Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Rawâhah Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ravvâhah Ibn ‘Ubayd Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Rawâhah al-Anşâril, a native of Hamât. This 
Ibn Rawâhah was born off the coast of Sicily, in A.H. 560 
(A.C. 1164-5), and he died A.H. 646 (A.C. 1248-9), at Jibâb 
al-Turkmân {ıke Turkoman wells), a halting-place betvven Aleppo 
and Hamât. He died riding on a camel, and he was born in 
ship. Sayf al-Dawlah al-Mubârak was born at the castle of Shayzar 
A.H. 526 (A.C. 1131-2), and he died at Cairo, on Tuesday, the 8 
of Ramadan, A.H. 589 (September, A.C. 1193).* Dharavvî means 
belonging to Dhanv. a village in Şa‘İd (Upper Egypt). 


528 IBN AL-MUSTAWFl AL-IRBILl 

Abu ’l-Barakât al-Mubârak Ibn Abi ’l-Fath Ahmad Ibn al- 
Mubârak Ibn Mavvhûb Ibn Ghanimah Ibn Ghâlib al-Lakhmî, sur- 
named Sharaf al-Din (nobleness of religion), andgenerally knovvnby 
the appellation of Ibn al-Mustawfî al-Irbili (native of Arbela), was 
a ra'is (officer in the civil service) of high influence, and equally 
noted for his extreme modesty and noble character. Whcnevcr 
a stranger distinguished by his talcnts arrived at Arbela, Ibn al- 
Mustawfî hastened to visit him, and, having ofTered him a 

1 İn giving this long list of names, Ibn Khallikân's object was to show that 
‘Izz al-Din was a lineal decendant of Ibn Rawâhah al-Anşâri, a celebrated poet, 
who had devoted his talents to the service of Muhammad and proved him$>;lf 
a most useful ally. See Sale's Koran, last note to surat 26 
* 7 September.—Ed. 
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prescnt suited to his merit, he employed cvery means to gain 
his heart. This was particulary the case with literary men, 
who were always sure of being well received. He was a most accom- 
plished scholar, versed in numerous branches of learning : the 
Traditions, the Sciences connected with them, and the names of 
the persons by whom they were handed down, were so familiar 
to him, that, on such subjects he merited to be considered as a 
master of the highest authority. In the belles lettres his acquire- 
ments were also of no inferior order: grammar, philology, prosody, 
the laws of rhythm and literary composition, the poetry of the 
ancient Arabs, their history, contests, batties, and proverbs 
were ali equally well kaown to him, and he displayed also a 
superior talent in the Science of dlwân^, the mode of accounting 
{employed) there, and the keeping of the registers ; adhering to 
the conventional forms on vvhich persons of the profession set 
such high importance. He compiled a {literary) history of Arbela, 
in four volumes, and to this production I have frequently referred 
in the course of the present work. His Kitâb al~Na^;^âm {book of 
the stringer of pearis) forms ten volumes, and contains a com- 
mentary on the poetical works of al-Mutanabbî and Abü 
Tammâm. In the two volumes of which his Kitâb Ithbât al- 
Muhaşşal {ascertained results of investigation)^ is composed, he 
elucidates the meaning of the verses cited as grammatical examples, 
by al-Zama khsh arî. in his Mufa$şal. He composed also a work 
entitled Sirr al-Şani'ah {the secret of laying persons under obliga- 
lions) {?), and another to vvhich he gave the title of Abü Qumâ^^, 
containing much literary Information, curious anecdotes, ete. It 
was his custom to read this book to the learned men vvho visited 


1 DîwSn may here mean register, aeeount-baok, or perhaps the otfîct for 
keeping the public accounta. From the passage which foUovvs, I am induced 
to think that the art of book-keeping was not uakaown to the Arabs. 

2 For the meaning 1 here give to the passive participle muhaşşal, I shall 
assign as my authority that given by M. de. Sacy in his Ahdallalif, page 
244, to the corresponding aetive participle muhaşşil, I consider the word 
bere as beariog the passive form, because, in the complete Arabic title, it 
rhymes to Mufassal. 

3 Abü QwTUlşhl ; in Latin, pater supeHeetUls or supelleetiUm eongerens. 
A şort of common-place book. 
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Arbela, and, as I was generalty present at the time, I heard a 
great porticn oT its contcnts. He left also a J/u-ân of very good 
poetry. In a couplet of his composition hc ihus e^presses his pre- 
ference of white to brown' : 

“Let not a seduclive brownncss dcccive thce ; beaııty belongs 
to the white (or hrig'ıi) alone. The brown lance slays, but with 
a part which by nature belongs not to it, vvhilst the" (hr/g/ıf) 
svvord slays with every part, and ali those parts are of its own 
substance.” 

He took this idea from the following verses composed by Abu 
’l-Nidâ Hassan Ibn Numayr al-Kalbî, a celcbrated poet of Damas- 
cus, and generally known by appellation of al-‘Arqalah2. 

“If thou art seduced by a dark olivc complcxion, ask the 
pains 1 cndure what is the cfTcct produccd by the silvery \vhite. 
The part of the (hro\vn) lance vvhich slayeth is but a span in length, 
whilst every part of the (hright) swoıd, exccpt one span {the 
hai'.tile), gives deadly vvoıınds.” 

Whcn Şharaf al-Din (/hn al-Mu.ıtmvfh composed the two 
verses given above, a certain literary man obscrved that he vvould 
have more fully expressed the idca, had hc said, that the portion 
of the lance wnich slayeth is of the sarne substance as the svvord. 
An amateur of the belles lettres (vvhether Ibn al-Mustawfi him- 
self or some other I knovv not,) then composed the follovving 
lines, in vvhich the thought is expresscd vvith that addition : 

1 By while and brown are meant fair coınplexioned females and 
brunnettes. 

2 Abu ’I-Nidâ Haşan Ibn Numayr, surnamed ‘Argalah, belonged to a 
branch of the tribe of Kalb, settied in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 
The kâiib Trhâd al-Din al-Işba'hânî. who met him at that city, says that 
he was a great favourite vvith the princes of the Ayyûbid family, and 
the consıant companion of their convival parties, vvhich he enlivened by 
his gaiely. Salâh al-Din promised to give him one thousand dînârs on be- 
coming master of Egypt, and when that event took place. ‘Argalah pro- 
ceeded thither and received the sum. He then returned to Damascus and 
died there towards the ycar 556 (A.C. 1170). The kâiib, who knew him 
pcrsonally, has given us long extracts from his poetical vvorks, arranged 
in alphabatical order, according to the rhymes. Sec KharUhh ; M.S. of the 
Bib. du Roi, No. I414,/o/. 2.5 <•/ set/. 
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“The bıight'Complexioned (//;e jıvorıir) inflict the most fatal 
wounds, and the wounds of my heart were inflicted by bright 
beauties {pf mortal race). If the brown (the lances) slay, it is 
because their points are formed of the same substance as the 
bright {s\vords).'' 

Amongst the poems of Ibn al-Mustawf i which wcre set to 
music>, we may notice the following piece : 

“O night during which I remained awake tili morning com- 
paring {the heauty of) thy full moon with {that of) its fellovv 
{which I held in my arms) ! Fortune at length granted me that 
happy night, and if the lover complained of its length, it was 
surely vvith sweet reproaches. I made it a night of life {and 
happiness), but I concealed its eniştence from my envious foes, 
whose only thought was to scatter calumnies. She^ who clung 
to my neck was sweet in disposition, slender-waisted and possess- 
ing ali the charms of beauty. Her port might be thought erect, 
but her slender waist, whilst the zephyr wantoned with it, was 
ever bending. {She trod with faltering steps like one) intoxicated ; 
passion hurricd me tovvards her, but piety vvithheld me, and I 
blushed at my amorous foliy. My hand rested on her neck ; I 
touched her cheeks ; these I kissed, and the charms of that neck 
I rifled. Had my sighs not been intermingled vvith hers {and 
been ihus conccaled), they had discovered us both to the spy who 
vvished to betray her. The morning was jealous and angry at the 
night for having joined us, and its precursor {the da\vn) forced us 
to separate.” 

The lines vvhich follovv are also of his composing : 

“Blessings on thosc nights, short though they were, vvhich 
brought us together ! may genial shovvers refresh them and give 
them nevv life. From that time, I never said Proceed 1 {’ihi) to 
the friend vvith vvhom Ivvhiled avvay the evenings in conversation, 
but my heart said : alas ! {’âhâ).” 


1 Literally : Whieh are sung. 

2 Througbout this piece I have changed the gender of the pronouns and 
made other modifications of a similar kind. 
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These verses are to be met with in a gasidalt composed by 
my friend I.Iusâm al-Dın al-Hâjirî (No. 493) but most of my 
acquaintances say that Şharaf al-Dın {Ibn al-Musia\\fi) was their 
rea! author. One night, as Ibn al-Mustawfi was returning homc 
from the mosque in the neighbourhood of his house, a man sprung 
upon him and aimed a dagger at his heart; but he warded off the 
stroke with his arm, and in so doing reccived on it a severe 
wound, vvhich was immediafely stitched up, anointed, and ban- 
daged by a barber-surgeon who had been called in. Ibn al- 
Mustawfî then wrote the following lines to al-Malik al-Mu‘az?am, 
the sovereign of Arbela, informing him of the attempt Nvhich had 
been made against his life. To the best of my belief, this took 
place in the year 618 (A.C. 1221-2) ; I was then a boy, but 1 
remember the circumstance perfectly well. The lines I speak of 
are these : 

“O princc whose pıowess would cxcite the admiration of Mars 
himself > ! marks of thy generosity are deeply impressed {upon our 
hearts), and none of them ever effaces the other^. To thee I 
denounce a heinous derd, the like of which I never suffered from 
before ; a deed which will form an epoch in history. It is the 
night of my birth, and in proof thereof I çite as witnesscs, the 


1 Abu ’l-Ma'şbar al-Balkhi, generally known in Europe by the name of 
Albumaser, says in one of his astrological works (MS. of the Bib. du Roi, 
founds Ducaurroi, No. 24): “Mart is the indicatior of (presides över) war- 
riors, armed men, men of might, libertines, and highway-robber. Satürn is 
the indicator of kings, old men, gardeners, and farmers. Jüpiter, of nobles, 
judges, vvazirs, and devout and religlous men. Venut, of women, eunuchs, 
and giriş. Mercury, of katibs (penmen, secretaries), arithmeticians. merchants, 
artisans, and boys. The Sun, of kings and princes ; and the Moon. of the 
post-house establishment {barîd), the common people, their trades. and the 
means, by which they gain their daily brcad.” It may be seen from this 
that the Arabs have borrowed the attributes of the planets from the 
Greeks. 

2 This verse is entirely composed of technical terms, such as are em- 
ployed by dogmatic theologians in discussing the verses of the Qur'ân. The 
meaning of tirese terms being familiar to persons who have read Pocoke’s 
Specimen and Sale’s preface to the Qur’ân, 1 think it unnecessary to explain 
them ; the more so, as they are here used with a different signihcation. 
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bandages in which I am swathed and the oil with which I have been 
anointed'.” 

This idea is singularly orignal. He related that he composed 
the foIlowing lines in his sleep : 

“We passed the night together, and my jealous foe bit his 
hands with anger. So ardent is my passion, that 1 should give the 
dark {pupils) oT my eycs to prolong the darkness of the night.” 

İn the year 628 (A.C. 1230-1) Sharaf al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmân 
Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan İbn ‘Isâ Ibn ‘Ali İbn Ya*'rub'al-Bawâziji,the poet 
arrivcd at Arbela, and Ibn al-Mustawfî, whowasatthat timewazır, 
sent hiın a nıaihlûm by al-Kamfıl İbn al-Si‘âr al-Mawşili, a person 
employed in his service, and the author of a historical work. By 
maıhlüm is nıeant a dinar from which a small portion has been 
clipped off This is a general practice in ‘Irâq and the neigh- 
bouring counirios; they employ these clippings in making purchases, 
and they called them gurâdalı {clippings) ; the maüilüms are also 
employed by them in the same manner ; both sorts are very com- 
mon among them. Al-Kamâl wenl lo the poet, and said: “The 
Şâhib^ greets thec, and requcsts thee to employ this sum for thy 
preseni wants, as he will soon send thee something more adequate 
to thy merit.” The poet perceived that the coin was not perfect, 
and, thinking that Şharaf al-Din had sent it to him whole, he 
suspecied al-K-aınâl of having clipped it. Desirous of learning 
the truth of the matter from bharaf al-Dın, he vvrote to him 
these lines ; 

“My lord Vtazlr ! you whose generosity is proverbial! you sent 
me a moon perfect in beauty when at its full (or when with Kamâll). 
but the servant brought it to me a cresçent. It would not have 
decreased, had it not reached its full (or got into the hands of 
Kamöt), for such is the preseribed course of things.” 

The thought and the double meaning contained in these 
lines pleascd İbn al-Mustawfİ so highly that he bestowed a re- 
ward on the poet, and treated him afterwards with great favour. 

1 It seems from thU that it was then customary to anoint iefants 
with oil. 

2 Set No. 93. 
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When I left Arbela, in the year 626 (A.C. 1228-9), Şharaf al-Dîn 
was mustawfl of the Dîwân {or council of State). In that country 
the istifa {pr post of mustawfl) is one of the highest places under 
government being second only to that of wazîr. In the year 629 
he was raised to the wazîrate, and he fulfilled the duties of this 
Office to general satisfaction. He continued in place tili the death 
of Muzaffar al-Dîn (A.H. 630 ; see No. 522), but then. towards 
the middle of the month of Shawwâl. the imâm Ikhalif) al-Mustan- 
şir took possession of Arbela, and Ibn al-Mustawf î received his 
dismissal. From that time he lived in domestic retirement, receiv- 
ing, as I have been informed, constant tokens of public respect, 
tili the City was taken by the Tartars, on the 27th of the month 
of Şhawwâl, A.H. 634 (June. A.C. 1237)*. The fatal consequences 
of this event for Arbela and its inhabitans are well known*. (fbn 
al-Mtista\vfl) Şharaf al-Din was oneofthose who took refuge in the 
citadel, and thus escaped. When the enemy raised the seige of the 
citadel, he procceded to Moşul, where he obtained a pension, and 
passed the rest of his life universally respected. He possessed a 
large collection of valuable books. His death took place at Moşul, 
on Sunday, the 5 of Muharram, A.H. 637, (August, A.C. 1239),t’ 
and he was interred in the Sâbilah cemetery, outside the Jaşâşalı 
Gate. He was born on the 15 of Şhawwâl, A.H. 564 (July, A.C. 
]169)î, in the citadel of Arbela. He eame of a powerful family 
which produced a number of men distinguished by the posts which 
they held under government, or by their learning. The place of 
istifa at Arbela had been (previously) filled by his father, and by 
his uncle Safi al-Dîn (püre in religion) Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn al- 
Mubârak, a man of eminent abilities. It was he who translated 


1 In the year 634, the MuŞhuls took Arbela by storm, and put to the 
sword ali the inhabitants who had taken refuge in the citadel. They then 
plundered the city, and having burned it down, they direeted their attacks 
against the citadel, but after a forty days' siege. they evacuated the ptace 
on receiving a large sum from the garrison. During this period, the inhabi¬ 
tants defended themselves \vith great courage, but many of them died of 
thirst. (D’Ohsson's Hist. dts Monghols, t. III, p. 73). 

• 23 June.—Ed. 
t 7 August.—Ed. 
î 12 July.—Ed. 
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Abû Hâmid al-Ghazzâlî’s Nasihat a!-Mulük {counsel for kings) from 
Persian into Arabic, for al-Ghazzâlî had composed it in the former 
language. SharaF al-Dîn (/A;ı al-Musta\vf i) notices this circum- 
stance in his History, and I heard it mentioned also, during my 
residence in that country, as a well known fact. An elegiac poem 
was composed on the death of Ibn al-Mustawf), by my friend 
Shams al-Dİn Abu *I-'Izz Yûsuf İbn al-Nafîs al-Irbilî, surnamed 
Shavtân al-Şhâm (the demon of Syria). Shavtân al-Şhâm was 
born at Arbcla, A.H. 586 (A.C. 1190-1) ; he died at Moşul, on 
the 16th of Ramadan, A.H. 638 (April, A.Ç. 1241)*, andwas interr- 
ed in the cemetery at the Jaşâşah gate. Speaking of Ibn al- 
Mustavvfı, he said : 

“O Abu M-Barakat ! had death knovvn that thou wert the 
paragon of the agc, it wouId not have smitten thee. The greatest 
of misfortunes which Islâmism could ezperience was the loss 
of one whom men and genii are lamcnting.” 

Were 1 not apprehensive of extending this article too much, 
I should givc a great many more anecdotes concerning him, and 
noticc further particulars of his life, with some of the pieces com¬ 
posed in his praise ; for, God be merciful to him ! he was one of 
the ornamcnts of the age, and the like of him, for merit and influ- 
çnce, hasnever since ezisted in that city. We have already explained 
the meaning of the word Lakhmî {No. 65) and necd not thcreforc 
repeat it here. 


529 IBN AL-DAHHÂN 

Abû Bakr al-Mubârak Ibn Abî Tâlib al-Mubârak İbn Abi 
’l-Azhar Sa‘id, surnamed al-Wajîh (r/ıe respeciable), and generally 
knovvn by the appellation of Ibn al-Dahhân (the son of the 
ointnıent maker), vvas a native of Wâsit, and a grammarian. The 
designation of al-Darir (the hliıtd) vvas also given to him becausc 
he had lost his sight. He vvas born at Wâsit, and passed his youth 
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İn that City ; he there learned the Qur'ân by heart, and was taught 
to read it according to the difTerent Systems ; he studied also 
the Science (pf jurisprudence), and took lessons there from Abü 
Sa‘id Naşr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salim, the philologer, Abu ’l-Faraj 
âl-‘Alâ Ibn al-Sawâdi, the poet {No. 485), and other masters. He 
then removed to Bagi^dâd, and, haviııg taken up his residence in 
the Müzaffariyah {college), he became the disciple of Abü 
Muhammad Ibn al-Khashshâb. the grammarian {No. 325), and 
Abu’l-Barakât Ibnal-Anbârî (/^o. 344). He attended Abu’l-Bara- 
kât’s lessons with assiduity, and acquired vast information under 
his tuition. He learned Traditions from Abü Zar’ah* Tâl>ir Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Tâhir al-Maqdîsî>, and, having abandoned the 
Hanbalite sect, he applied himself to the Hanahte system of ju¬ 
risprudence. Some time after this, the place of grammatical pro- 
fessor at the Ni?âmiyah college became vacant, and, as the 
founder of that professorship had ordained that it should never 
be filled by any but a Şhafite, al-Wajıh Ibn al-Dahhân passed över 
to the Shahte sect, and obtained the situation. It was on this 
occasion that al-Muwayyad Abu ’i-Barakât Ibn Zayd, a native 
of Tikrit, composed the following verses : 

“Who will bear from me a mcssage to al-Wajih ? yet I knovv 
tliat every message will be useless !—Say to him : You passed to 
the sect of {Abü Hanifah) ai-Nu‘mân, after following that of Ibn 
Hanbal ; you did so because you had nothing to eat. It was not 
through devotion that you next adopted the doctrines of al- 
Shüfi‘i. but through the desire of obtaining a profilable result. 
You will surely soon go över to the sect of Mâlik ; mark 
what I say ! ” 

Al-Wajİh composed some works on grammar, and taught the 
Qur'ân-readings during a long period. His conversation was ex- 
cessively silly, his discourses prolix, his avarice extreme, and his 
pretensions exorbitant. He composed some poetry, of which may 
be quoted these verses : 


1 Ibn Khaltikân gives some account of Abu Zar'ah Tâhir al-Maqd7si in the 
life of that Traditionist's father Muhammad Ibn Tâhir aI-MaqdisT. 

*The Egyptian edition gives Zur'aŞ \vhich is supported by Q5nûs.—Ed. 
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“Aithough thou art the prince of generous men, I do not 
blame thee for requiring to be pressed before thou fulfillest a 
promisc. Tlıe Lord of heaven bound himself to furnish food to 
ali men, yet He must be solicited by prayer.” 

He was born at Wâsit, A.H. 532 (A.C. 1137-8) ; he died at 
Baghdâd, on the eve of Sunday, the 26 of Şha'bân, A.H. 612 
(December, A.C. 1215)*, and was interred in the Wardiyah 
cemetery. 


530 MUJALLI İBN JUMAYYI' 

Abu’1-Ma‘âli Mujallı Ibn Jumayyi* Ibn Najâ, a member of 
the tribe of Qurayşh and of the family of Makhzum. a native of 
Ursûf, and an inhabitant of Egypt, in which country also he 
died, was a doctor of the sect of al-Şhâfi‘İ, and one of the most 
eminent in that age. He is the author of an ample treatise on 
jurisprudence, entitled Kitâb al-jhakhâ'ir {book of trcasures), 
containing a great quantity of matter connected with the Shafite 
doctrine, and in which he has inserted a number of extraordinary 
cases, not, perhaps, to be found in any other work. This is an 
estecmed production, and in great request. In the year 547 
(A.C. 1152), he was appointed of Old Cairo by al-'Adil Ibn 
al-Sallâr (No. 460), who at that time held ali Egypt under his 
rule ; and he was removed from office towards the beginning of the 
year 549 ; in one of the last ten days of Şha'bân (November, 
A.C. 1154), it is said. He died in the month of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah, 
A.H. 550 (Dccember-January, A.C. 1155-6), and was interred in 
the Lesser Qarâfah cemetery. Ursüf is the name of a small town 
on the coast of Syria, which has produced many men eminent 
for learning, and was frequented by numbers of Muslims who 
kept garrison there (against the crusaders). İt is now in the hands 
of the Franks (the crusaders ); may God frustrate their project ! 
PostScript. Ursûf was retaken by al-Mâlik al-Zâhir Bibars, in 
the year 663 (.A.C. 1265). 


20 December.—Ed. 
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531 ABU ‘ALl AL-TANUKHl THE QApI 

The qâdl Abû ‘Ali al-Muhassin Ibn Abi ’1-Qâsim ‘Ali İbn 
Muhammad Ibn Abi ’l-Fahm Dâwûd Ibn İbrahim Ibn Tamım al- 
Tanükhl : we have already spoken of his father {No. 440), and 
given some account of his life, vvith extracts from his poetry, and 
al-Tha‘âlibî {No. 356) speaks of them both in the same chapter 
{of his Yatimah). He begins with his father, and then says of 
Abü ‘Alî : He was a crescent of that moon ; a branch of that 
tree ; a decisive testimony of the glory and merit of that father ; 
the master-shoot of that stem ; his substitute during his life-time, 
and his succcssor aftcr his death.” It was of him that the poet 
Abû ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Hajjâj {No. 186) said ; 

“If we speak of elderly gâdis, I acknowledge that I prefcr the 
young to the old. Him who concurs not {with me), I should never 
strike but in the presence of our lord the qâdl al-Tanükhî*. ” 

Abû ‘Ali al-Tanûkhi is the author of a book called al-Farj 
ba‘d al-Shiddah {solace after suffering). In the beginning of this 
work he says that, in the year 346 (A.C. 957), he was director 
of the vveighing-offîce at the mint in Süq al-Ahwâz2 ; and, a 
littie further on, he States, that he had occupied the place of 
at Jazlrah Ibn ‘Umar. He left a diwân of poetry more 
voluminous than that of his father, and two other works, oneentitled 
Kitâb Naşhwân ai-Muhâ^arah {the excitement of conversa-tion), and 
the other, Kitâb al-Mttstajâd min Fa'âlât cl-Ajwâd {the noblest of the 
deeds of the generous). He took lessons at Başrah from Abu ’l-‘Ab- 
bâs al-Athram, Abû Bakr al-ŞûlI*, al-l^usayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn 


1 I translate literally, but fear that I have neither perceived ncr rendered 
the point of the verses, The poet pcrhaps means to say that, were they 
İD the presence of al-Tanükhî. he woutd strike his contradictor for not 
admitting the justness of his sentiments; al-Tanülıhl being himself a 
young man and of an amiable character. 

2 This is the same city as al-Ahwâz. It was called atso Hurmuz- 
şhahr. 

3 His life '.vili be found in this work. 
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Yahya Ibtı ‘Uthmân al-Nasavvi, and other eminent masters of that 
day ; he then went down to Baghdâd. and, having settied there, 
he continued to teach Traditions tili his death. The masters from 
whom he obtained these Traditions were persons of the highest 
authority for veracity. He was an elegant scholar a poet, and 
an historian. He bcgan to learn Traditions in the year 333 
(A.C. 944-5), and he commenced his judicial carecr in A.H. 349 
(A.C. 960-1) as qâdl of al-Qaşr, BâbiU, and the neighbouring 
districts, acting in the name of Abu ’l-Sâ’ib ‘Utbah Ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah. The khalif al-Mutı‘ lillah then appointcd hım qâdl of‘Askar 
Mukram, Aydaj^, and Râmhurmuz. After that, he {successively) 
fUled a great number of posts in the civil administration, at dif- 
ferent places. The foUowing verses of his were composed on a 
certain şhaykh who went out {one day with the people) to pray for 
rain : there was a cioud in the sky at the time, but when the 
şhaykh hnished, it cleared off : 

“We went out to obtain rain from the blessed effect of his 
prayers, and the skirt of the cloud was then nearly touching 
the earth. But when he began to pray, the sky cleared up ; and 
he had not ended, before the cloud disappeared.” 

The following verses were composed, on a similar occasion, 
by Abu *l-yusayn Sulaymân Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Tarâwah, a 
grammarian, and a native of Malâqah in Spain : 

“They went out to implore rain, and a cloud which promised 
a copious shower had already appeared in the West. When 
they took their placcs to pray, and it had begun to drizzle in 
their sight, it cleared off in answer to their invocations ; one 


1 in later times the city of Babel (Bâbll in Arabic) gavc its name to a village 
which rose in the neighbourhood. As for al-Qaşr (rfte cattie), it may per- 
haps be the same as that which al-ldrisi indicates as situated on the Tigris 
between Wâsit and Başrah. 

2 Accordbg to the author of the Marâşid, the city and canton of Aydaj lie 
betwecn İÇhuzistân and I bahân. He says that it possesses a bridge which is 
one of the wonders of the world. 
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might have thought they had göne forth to ask for fair 
weather.” 

The lines which follow are attributed to Abü ‘Alî al- 
Tanükhî: 

“Say to the fair maiden in the gold-embroidered veil : Thou 
hast spoiled the devotion of a pious godly man. Betvveen the 
brightnes.s of thy veil and that of thy cheek, ‘tis strange that thy 
face is not in flames. Thou hast combined the two means (of char- 
ming our hearts), and between the lustre of them both, thou canst 
not escape being beautiful*. Whenan eye is turned to steal a 
glance {at thee) the radiance of thy face says to it ; Be göne, 
lest thy sight be gone^. ! ” 

How ingeniously imagined is that expression : Be göne, lest 
thy sight be göne ! These verses, on a veil embroidcred with gold, 
rcmind me of a sfory which I read some time back at Moşul. 
A certain merchant went to Madînah with a camel-load of black 
veils, but, not hnding any purchasers, his goods remained on his 
hands, and he gave way to sadness. A person then said to him 
that no one could assist him in obtaining a prohtable sale for 
them except Miskin al-Dârimî^. This Miskin was an excellent 
poet, celebrated for his wit and licentiousness. The merchant 
went t J him, and found that he had taken to devotion, and 
never stirred out of the mosque. Having explained his business 
to him, he received this answer : ‘'What can I do for you ? I 
have renounced poetry, and given myself up to my present occu- 


1 This is the meaning of the Arabic verse, which is in reality a succession 
of puns on a single worcl. 

2 I have here endeavoured to express both the meaning and the guibbl- 
iog of the original Arabic. The poet, continuing his puns on the different 
grrmmatical forms of the root dhahaba adds here : adhabî ta tadhhabi, 
Away ! lest thou shouldst become blind ; or, lest thou shouldst be des- 
troyed. 

3 Of the poet Rabî'ah Ibn ‘Amir, surnamed Miskin al-Dârimî, I have 
been unable to discover any further information, than that given by M. de. 
Sacy in his Anthologic, Crammaticale, p. 399. 
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pation.” The merchant answered : “I am a stranger here, and 
have no other goods but that load.” In short, he spared no 
entreaty, tili at length Miskin left the mosque, and having put on 
the clothes he formerly wore, he composed these verses and gave 
the m to the public : 

“Say to the handsome maiden in the black veil : ‘What 
design have you formed against a pious devotee 7 He had just 
girded his loins for prayer, when you sat in ambush for him at 
the door of the mosque ! ’ ” 

The report immediately spread about that Miskin al-Dârim! 
had relapsed into his former mode of life, and become enamoured 
with a female who wore a black veil. On this, therc was not a 
belle in the city but wanted a black veil, and such was their 
eagerness to procure them, that the merchant disposed of those 
he had at exorbitant prices, When ali were sold. Miskin returned 
to his devout exercises in the retirement of the Mosque. The 
gâ^l Abû ‘Alî al-TanûkhI wrote the following lines to a man of 
high rank, in the month of Ramazân ; 

“May you obtain by this fast whatever you desire, and may 
God protect you from whatever you may dread. As this month 
excels all the others, so you surpass ali mankind ; nay, you are 
like the night of al-Qadr^ in it.” 

He composed many other exquisite pieces. His death took 
place at Bagjıdâd, on the eve of Monday, the 25 of Muharram, 
A.IJ. 384 (March, A.C. 994)*. He was born at Başrah, on the eve 
of Sunday, the 26 of the first Rabl‘, A.H. 327 (January, A.C. 
939)t. His son, Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Ali İbn al-Muhassin al-Tanûkhî. 
was an accomplised scholar and a man of great merit. He com¬ 
posed some poetry, but I have never seen any of it. He had been 
a pupil of Abu ’l-‘Alâ al-Ma‘arrî {No. 46), and acquired much 


1 ‘‘The night of al-Qadr is betler than a thousand months”. See Qur'an, 
sOrah 97, and Sale’s note. 

• 18 April.—Ed. 
t 2 April.—Ed. 
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information undcr his tuition. A great quantity of poctical 
pieces were transmitted by him to his own pupils. The family 
to which he and his brother belonged was noted for producing 
literary men of distinguished wit and talent. He was born at 
Başrah, on the 15 of Sha'bân. A.H. 365 (April, A.C. 976)*, 
and he died on Sunday, the İst of Muharram, A.H. 447 (April, 
A.C. 1055)t. A close intimacy was formed between him and 
the khaflb Abü Zakariyâ al-Tabrîzî*, through the medium of 
Abu ’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arrı. The Khatîb {Abü Bakr) {No. 33) has a 
notice on him in the History of Ba^dâd, and enumerates the 
masters from 'vvhom he received and transmitted his traditional 
information ; he then mentions that he himself wrote down some 
pieces under his dictation, and he assigns to his birth and death 
the same dates as those given here, with the sole difference that, 
according to him, he died on the eve of Monday, the 2 of 
Muharram, at his own house, in the Street of al-Tall. He States 
also that he attended his funeral, the next day, and said prayers 
över him. To this he adds, that he {Abu 'I-Qâsitri) first began to 
acquire traditional information in the month of Sha'bân. A.H. 
3702. He says also that, when quitc a youth, the testimony of 
Abu ’1-Qâsim was received as valid, and that it continued to be 
so tili the end of his life (a decisive proof that his character for 
morality had never been impeached). He was extremely cautious 
in giving evidence, guarded in his conduct, and veracious in his 
discourse. He filled the place of qâdl in a number of places, such 
as al-Madâ’in and its dependencies, Adharbâ'iiân. al-Baradân^, 
Qirmlsm {Kirmânşhâh), ete.—We have already spoken of the word 
TanükhI {No. 46). It was to Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Tanükhî that Abu 
’l-'Ala al-Ma‘arrI addressed the qaşldah beginning thus : Speak to 
me of Baghdâd or of Hlt. 


1 His life wiU be found in this wojrk (No. 773). 

2 He means to say that, at the age of five years, Abü ’1-Qâsim had already 
learned by heart some Traditions, pieces of verse, ete. 

3 Al-Baradân lay on the east bank of the Tigris, at five parasangs above 
Baâhdâd. 

• lOMareh.—Ed. 
t 20 January.—Ed. 
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532 AL-SHAFrI 

The imâm Abü ‘Abd AUâh Muiıammad Ibn Idrîs al-Shâfi‘î 
was a member of the tribe of Qurayşh, and drew his dcscent 
from al-MuUalib, the son of ‘Abd Manâf and the ancestor of the 
Prophet; his father, Idris, being the son of al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Uthmân 
Ibn Shâfi* Ibn al-Sâ’ib Ibn ‘Ubayd Ibn ‘Abd Yazîd Ibn Hişhâm 
Ibn al-Muttalib Ibn ‘Abd Manâf. The remainder of the gcnealogy, 
up to ‘Adnan, is sufficiently known>. His great-grandfather Shâfi' 
when a boy just grown up, saw the Envoy of God (Muhammad). 
Al-Sâ’ib, the father of Şhâfi'i, bore the Standard of the Hâshimid 
family at the battie of Badr; he was taken prisoner in that 
combat, but redeemed himself from captivity. When he sub- 
sequently became a Müslim, he was asked why he did not 
embrace the true faith when made prisoner, and thus avoid 
paying the ransom ; he replied that he was not a man to frus- 
trate the expectations which the Muslims had founded on it. 
Al-Shâfi‘î (the subject of this anide) stood unrivalled by his 
abundant merits and illustrious qualities ; to the knowledge of 
ali the Sciences connected with the book of God (the Qur'ân), 
the Sunnah (the Traditions), the sayings of the Companions, their 
history, the confUcting opinions of the learned (jurisconsults), ete., 
he untied a deep acquaintance with the language of the Arabs of the 
Desert, philology, grammar, and poetry ; indeed, he was so well 
conversant with the last Sciences, that al-Aşma‘ı, eminent as he 
wa« in these branehes of learning, read över the poems of the 
Hudhavlites under his tuition. He combined in himself such a 
variety of scientific Information as never possessed by any other 
man, and Ahmad Ibn ^anbal (No. 19) went so far as to say : 
“I did not know the nnnulling from the annulled Traditions, tili 1 
took lessons from al-Shâfi‘i". “Never did I see a man, said Abü 
‘Ubayd al-Qâsim-Ibn Sallâm (No. 509), “more accomplished than 
al-Shâfi‘î ’’ ‘Abd Allah, the son of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, related as 
foUovvs : “I said to my father : ‘What şort of a man was al-Shâfi‘I. 
that 1 hear you pray bicssings on him so often ?’ and he replied ; 
‘My dear boy! al-Şhâfi‘İ was (to mankind) as the sun is to the world 


1 See Sale, introducticn to Qur'ön; Pococke’s Spteimen, Hist, ar. page. 49. 50. 
51 ; Etehhorn’s Monuntfnia hist. ar. Tab. I. 
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and health to body ; what can rcplace them?’ ” Ahmâd İbn 
l^anbal said aiso : "Never, for the last thirty years, have 1 passed 
a night without praying God’s mercy and blessings upon al- 
Shâfi'i. ” Yahya Ibn Mâ'în* said ; "Ahmad Ibn Hanbal forbade us 
(attending the lessons of) al-Şhâfi'] ; but, meeting him one day 
walking on foot after al>Şhâfr!, who was mounted on a mule, I 
said. to him : ‘Abü *Abd Allah ! you forbade us to frequcnt him, 
and you yourself are walking after him 1 ’ To which he rcplied: 
‘Silence ! if I even kept company with his mule, I should profît 
by it.’ ” The khaflb {No. 33) has inserted in his History of 
Ba^dâd the following relation given by Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam^ ; 
“When al-Şhâfi'i was stili in his mother’s womb, she dreamt that 
the planet Jüpiter came forth from it and proceeded to Egypt, 
where it fell, but that a portion of its rays reached every city 
upon earth. The interpreters of dreams declared this to signify that 
she wouId give birth to a İcarned man, who would communicate 
his knowledge to the people of Egypt alone, but that it would 
spread into ali other countries.” *T went to take lessons from 
Mâlik, ’’ said al-Şhâ&'I “after having learncd by heart his 
Muwatfâ, and he told me to go to some person who would 
repeat the book to me {so that 1 might learn it), but 1 replied 
that 1 would repeat it myself {to him). I then did so from 
memory, and he pronounced these words : ‘If any person is ever 
to prosper, it is this youth)! ’ ’’ When Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah {No. 
249) was consulted on the meaning of a passage of the Qur'ân, 
ot on a point of law, he would tutn towards al-Şhah'i and say : 
“Ask that boy.” Al-yumaydı^ relates that he heard Müslim 


1 His life is given by İbn Kballikân. 

2 The life of Aba ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam is given 
by our author. 

3 The imâm Abü Bakr 'Abd Allâh Ibn al-Zubayr Ibn 'Ubayd Allâh al-Aıadl 
al-HumaydI, a member of the tribe of Qurayşlı and a native of Makkah, 
was a disciple of the imâm al-^bâfi'î and accompanied him to Egypt. The 
IJâkIm Ibn al-Bâli styles him the Müfit and Traditionist of Makkah, and 
declares that he was for the people of Hijâz what Ahmad Ibn Hanbal was 
for those of Triq. He died in the month of the first Rabi‘, A.H. 219 

± (March-April, A.C. 834). {fabâgat al Şhafi'in.) 

10 
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Ibn K^âlid al-Zdnjî> say to al-Şhâfi‘î "Give opinions on points 
of law, O Abü ‘Abd Allah ! it is time for you to do so ; ” and 
that al-Shâfi‘ı was only fifteen ycars of age at the time. 
Mahfuz Ibn Abi Tawbah, a native of Baghdâd, relates as 
follovvs : “ I saw Ahmad Ibn Hanbal near al-Shâfi‘î in the Sacred. 
Mosque, and I told him that Sufyân Ibn 'Uyaynah was then 
teaching Traditions in another part of the cdifice ; on which he 
said : ‘This one would be a loss to me, but the other would 
not.’ ” Abu ’l-HassSn al-ZiyâdI said : “I never saw Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hasan2 show so much honour to any doctor as he did 
to al-Şhâfi‘î. He was just mounting his horse, one day, when al- 
Şhâfi’ı came to see him, and he immediately returned with him 
into the house, and they remained in private {conversaıion) tili 
the night set in. Yet Muhammad Ibn Haşan never admitted 
any person into his presence.” ANŞhâfi‘1 was the first who ever 
gave lectnres on the fundamentals of jnrisprudence, and that 
branch of Science had him for its author. Abü Thawr {No. 2) 
said : “Whoever pretends that he saw the like of al-Shâfi‘î 
for learning, elegance of language, general knowledge, and solid 
Information, is a liar. He lived without a rival, and, on his 
death, he left none to replace him." "There is not a person, ” 
said Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, ‘'who holds an inkhorn or a sheet of 
paper, but is under the deepest obligations to al-Shâfi‘î. ” And 
as for a!-Za‘farânî {No. 149), he said that the Traditionists 
were sleeping tili al-Shâfi‘î came and avvoke them. His merits 
were innumerable. He was born A.H. 150 (A.C. 767-8) ; on the 
day, it is said, on which Abü Hanifah died ; his birth took place 
at Ghazzah ; some say, but erroneously, at ‘Asqalân, or in 
Yaman. At the age of two years he was carried from Ghazzah 
to Makkah, where he passed his youth and studied the Qur'ön. 

1 Abü lUıâlid Müslim Ibn I^âlid Ibn Sa'Id, surnamcd, for his red com- 
plesion, al-ZanJI (nalive of Zangebir, was one of the imâm al-Ü.hâfî‘}'s 
maslers. He belonged to the tribe ol Qurayşh and the family of Mu^zûm, 
bcing a mawla to Sufyân Ibn‘Abd Allâb. He was an able doctor and Juris- 
consult, but his authority as a Traditionist has been rejected by Ibn al- 
Madîni and al-Bu^âri. He succcedcd Ibn JurayJ as Mufti of Makkah, 
and he died in that city, A.H. 180 (A.C. 796-7) fabagĞt al-Fugahâ. MSS. 
No. 755. fol. 21.) 

2 The life of this celebrated doctor wilt be found in ıhis work. 
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The history of hisjourncy to see Mâlik is so weU known that 
it is needless to lengthcn this article by repea'.ing it>. In the 
year 195 (A.C. 810-1) he wcnt to Bag^ıdâd, and, having passed 
two ycars in that city, he returned to Makkah. İn the year 198 
he revisited Baghdâd, and after a month's residence he set out 
for Old Cairo, where he arrived A.H. 199 (A.C. 814-5), or 201, 
by another account. He continued to develi there tül his death; 
this event occurrcd on Friday, the last day of Rajab, A.H. 
204 (Jan, A.C. 820)* and, on the evening of the same day, he 
was buried in the lesser Qarârah cemetery. His tomb is much 
frequented by pious visitors, and is situatsd near mount Muqattam. 
Al-Rabl* Ibn Sulaymân al-Murâdi {No. 221) mentioned that he 
perceived the new moon of the month of Sha’bân as he was 
returning from the fı-neral {and this would prove that he :>as 
interred on the eve of the Jirst day of the month). “Some time 
after his death, ” said al-Rabi* , “I saw him in a dream, and said 
to him : ‘O Abü ‘Abd Ailâh) how did God treat thee 7 ’ and 
he replied. “Hc scated me on a throne of gold, and peaıls, 
fresh {from the sea,) were scattered över me. ’ ’* Ali the learned 
men without exception, Traditionists. jurisconsnlts, dogmatic 
theologians, philologers, grammarians, ete., argee in acknnwledg- 
ing his veracity, integrity, probity, piety, unblemished characttr, 
purity of morals, mortihed life, virtuous conduet, intrinsic 
merit, and generosity^. He composed a great quantity of 
poetry, and I shall insert here a piece of his composition, 
which I copied from the handvvriting of the hâfiz al-Silafi 
{No. 43) : 

“He who is blessed with riches and has not received praises 
or commednation, is a luekless wight. VVcalth brings the most 


1 The only thing particular in this journey was the short conversation 
which passed between him and Mâlik, and which our author has already given 
in al-ghâti'I's own words. 

2 The manuseript of the Bib. du Roi, ancien fonds. No. 856, contains 
an account of al-^âfi'i, his life, sayings. virtııes. ete. It is a short and 
iotereiting work ; nearly ali of wlıat Ibn khallikân says in the present 
article is to be fouud there, and expressed in ’hc same terms. 

* 20 January.—Ed. 
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distaııt object within reaclı; wealth opsns every weU-barred 
door. If you hcar that a piece of wood produced fruits when 
held in a rich man’s hand, believe it. If you hear that a poor 
man wcnt to drink at a spring, and that the water sank into the 
carth, hold it to be true. If riches could be obtained by subtIe 
poücy, you would have found me clinging to the stars of 
heavcn in search thereof. But he who is gifted with intellect is 
denied riches : how vvidely do intellect and riches stand apart! 
A proof of God’s providence is found in the indigence of the 
sagc and the pleasant life of the fool.” 

The follovving verses are attributed to al-Shâfi*i ; 

‘‘What will thy guest answer if his family ask how was his 
reception? Shall he say that he crossed the Euphrates without 
being able to obtain a drop of its vvaters, although its waves 
rolled high? that, when he mounted the ascent of glory, the 
narrovvness of the path prevented him from rcaching the object 
of his wishes? By my adulation you may discover my poverty, 
as the glass shows the dregs in the water which it contains. But 
I possess the jewels and the pearis of poetry ; I wear the diadem 
and the crown of style ; its flowers surpass those of the gardens 
on the hills, and its smoothness outvies that of an irrigated 
meadowi. An elegant poet is a dangerous serpent, ^nd verses 
are his poisonous slaver and foam. The enmity of a poet is a 
dire calamity, but it is easy for the generous man to avert it. ” 

It was he who said : 

“Were it not discredit for men of learning to cultivate poetry, 

I should be to-day a betler poet than Labîd^?. 

The follovving lines are attributed to al-Shâfi‘i. 

‘ The more experience instructs me, the more I see the weak- 
ness of my reason ; and the mcre I increase my knovvledge, 
the more I learn the extent of my ignorance.” 


1 In the original Arabic, the last word$ of this verse have such 
various significations, that I may possibly have mistaken the idea which the 
poet meant to convey. 

2 He means Labid, the author of one of the seven Mu'allagahs. 
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The rollowing verse is also attributed to him : 

“He meant good, and wrought harm undesignedly ; thus 
acts of piety may sometimes become acts of disobedience.” 

He related that having married a woman of the tribe of 
Qurayşh, at Makkah, he happened to say her in sport : 

“How unfortunate that you love one who loves you not! ” 

And that she answered {in the same rhyme and measure) : 

"She averts her face, and you entreat her, but succeed 
not. ” 

One of our most eminent şhaykhs informed me that he 
composed thirteen works on the merits of al-Şhâfi'î. When this 
great imâm died, his death was lamented in numerous elegies. One 
of these elegies is attributed to AbO Bakr Ibn Durayd>, and 
the Khatîb has noticed in his History of Baehdâd. It contains the 
following passages : 

“See you not the memorials which the son of Idrîs has 
left of his existence ? in the obscurities of Science thcir guiding 
lights direct us ; eternal monuments on which time spends its 
efforts in vain ; they stili rear their pinnacles aloft, though ages 
have expired. {They make the) paths which conduct {to know- 
ledge) and trace {for us) the ways of rectitude. Their obvious 
meaning is wisdom itself, and the deductions drawn from them 
embody principles which, tili then, had been completely disunited. 
When calamity darkens the world, the gcnius of the son of 
Idrîs, the cousin of Muhammad, spreads över it a brilliant light. 
When grave diflıculties embarrass the mind, the brightness of 
that genius clears up ali obscurities. God chose to raise him and 
exalt him; none can depress the man who is exalted by the 
master of the {heavenly) throne. Truth was his aim, and piety 
prescrved him from error ; ’tis terror that degrades a man. He 
recurred to the example of the Prophet, and his decisions are 
held to be second only to the Prophet’s. In lıis decisions and 
judgments he placed his rcliance on what is fixed by Divine 
revelation : truth is always plain and clear. 


1 His life wi!I be found in this work. 
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In childhood and youth hc arraycd himself in piety ; when 
a boy, hc was favoured with the wisdom of old agc. He 
shaped his conduct so sagely, that, when merit was sought for, 
cvery finger pointed tovvards him. He who takes al-Shâfi*i‘s learn- 
ing for guide, will hnd an ample pasture in the fıeld of learning. 
Salutations to the tomb which encloses his body ! may the dark 
rain-clouds refresh it with copious showers. The carth of that 
grave has covered from our view the body of an illustrious man, 
önce highly honourcd when auditors flocked around him. 
Misfortune has afflicted us by his death, b'ut, for its conduct 
towards him, it must receive affliction in its turn • for his maxims 
subsist among us, refulgent as the moon ; and his traces remain, 
luminous as the rising stars.” 

If it be asked how it came that İbn Durayd, who was not 
contcmporary with al-Shâfi‘i. composed an elegy on his death, 
we answer that there is nothing extraordinary in such a circum- 
stancc, and that it is perfcctly natural ; we have besides met 
other examplcs of it, as in the case of al-^usayn {the son of 
'Ali,) ete. 


533 IBN AL-yANAFIYAH 

Abu ’1-Qâsim Muhammad, the son of ‘Alî, the son of Abû 
Jâlib, was generally known by the surname of Ibn al-Hanahyah 
{the son of the Hanajite female), because his mother Khawlah 
was the daughter of Ja‘far Ibn Qays Ibn Salamah İbn Tha'labah 
İbn Yarbû‘ İbn Tha‘labah İbn al-Du'al Ibn Ijanifah Ibn Lujaym. 
Some say, how:ver, that she was one of the captives taken in 
Yamâmaht, and that she passed into the possession of 'Alî. 
Others again say that she was of a black colour and a native of 
Sind ; that she had becn a servant to a member of the tribe of 


1 The expedition into the province of Yamâmah by Khilid Ibn al- Walld 
had for objece the deıtruction of the faUe prophet Nfıuaylamah and his 
partisans. A very full account of it is given by al-Tabari. See Kosegarten’s 
Taberislanensis Annales, \o\. 1, pa^c. 149. etseq. See also Price's Reuospeet, 
vol. I, p. 41, ete., and Abu ’I-Feda's Annah, year 11. 
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yanîfah, and that she did not belong to it by brith. They add, 
that Khâlid İbn al-Walîd granted peacc to this tribe on condition 
that they should surrender up to hitn their slaves, not themselves. 
Relative to the surname of Abu ’1-Qâsinı borne by Ibn al-yan- 
afiyah, it is said that he was indebted for it to the kindness of 
God’s blessed Envoy {Mufıammad), who said to ‘Alî: “After my 
death, a son shall be born to thee, and 1 bestow on hitn from 
this moment my own name and surname; but let no other of my 
people bear them both.” (Yet) among the persons who bore the 
name of Mul^ammad joined to the surname of Abu ’1-Qâsim 
were Muljammad, the son of Abû Bakr al-Şiddîq (the first Khalif): 
Mu^ammad, the son of Jalhah İbn ‘Ubayd Allah; Muhammad, 
the son of Sa‘d Ibn Abı Waqqâş, Muhammad, the son of ‘Abd 
al-Ralımân Ibn ‘Awf; Muljammad, the son of Ja'far Ibn Abi 
fâlib: Muhammad, the son of Hâtib İbn Abî Balta'ah, and 
Muhammad, the son of aİ-Aşfj'tıtJı Ibn Qays. Ibn al-i^anafiyah 
was a man of grcat learning (in the law), and profound piety; 
the shavkh Abû Ishâq al-onîrâzI (No. J) has even givcn him a 
place in his Tabagât nZ-Fu^a/ın, or classified list of jurisconsults. 
Some extraordinary anecdotes are told of his great bodily strength, 
and one of them is thus related by al-Mubarrad, in his Kâmil : 
“ ‘Ali, the father of Ibn al-yanafiyah, had a coat of mail which 
he found too long, and he therefore ordered a certain quaatity 
of the ring work to be cut off it. On this, his son Muhammad 
took the skirt of it with one hand and the body with the other, 
and töre off the piece at the spot marked by his father, When this 
circumstance was told to ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, he was 
seized with an a/kal, or trembling fit, so jealous did he feel of 
Ibn Hanafiyah’s strength.” İbn al-Zubayr also possessed great 
strength, and on this subject al-Mubarrad relates the following 
anecdote in his work*. ‘‘He that v/as king of the Greeks in the 
days of Mu‘âwiyah sent to that Khalif a message expressed in 
these terms; ‘The kings thy predecessors used to send envoys 
to our kings, and cach party endeavoured to produce something 
by which it might surpass the other; permit mc then to do as 
they.’ Mu‘âwiyah gave his permission, and the king sent him 

! The life of al-Mubarrad will be found in this work. 
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lwo men, one, very ta!I and bulky, the other posscssing grcat 
strength. Mu‘âwiyah then said to ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Aşi; ‘As for 
the tali fellow, we can fînd his match in Qays Ibn Sa‘d Ibn 
'Ubaydah, but, with regard to the strong one, we stand in need 
of your advicc.’ ‘Amr made answer : ‘There are here two (strong) 
men, but you dislike them both; I mean Muhammad Ibn al-I^ana- 
fîyah and‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubair.’ ‘Come what may,’ replied 
Mu‘âwiyah, ‘take the one vvho is nearest (related) to us.’ When the 
two men (sent by the king of the Greeks)v/eTe broughtin,a messagc 
was sent to inform Qays Ibn Sa‘d, and he entred soon after. 
Having made his salutation to Mu‘âwiyah, he took off his trousers 
and handed them to the foreign infidel (n7»o tried them on), and 
they came up to his brcast. on vvhich he hung down his hcad 
as one who is vanquishcd. İt ı; mentioned that they blamed Qays 
for this aetion, saying to him : 'NVhy didst thou take such a 
liberty in the presence of Mu‘âwiyah ? why didst ıhou not send 
thy adversary anothor pair ?’ And he replied : 

‘1 wished ali to know, and in the presence of the envoys, 
that these trousers bclongcd to Qays; iest it might be said: 
■Qays has kept away, and these trousers belong to a man 
descended fronı ‘Âd and realted to Thamûd'. But I am the chief 
of eighty men, and mankind consists of those who command and 
those v,ho are commanded. By my origin and rank I resemblc 
other men, but by the length of my body I .surpass them.’ 

Mu'âvviyah then sent for Ibn al-Hanafiyah, and, vvhen he 
came in, he informed him for vvhat purpose his presence was 
requircd. Ibn al-Hanafiyah then said {to the interpreters): ‘Teli 
him to take his choicc, either to sit down and give mc his hand 
so that I may try and pull him up. or else to stand and I 

1 ‘Ad and ^amûd \vere two Arabic tribes of groat antiquity. The Adites 
\verc of prodigious stalure, the largcst being one hundred cubits high, 
and the Icnst si.s'.y; so Jalâl al-Dîn and nl-Zama!ı^l^arî infrom us in 
Ihcir commcntarics on the Çur'ıin, whcn explaining these words, addressed 
by the prophet Hûd to the ‘Adites : “Cali to mind ho\v He hath appointed 
you successors unto the pceple of Noah, and hath added unto your sıature 
largcly." (Çıır'ı'ııı, siirah 7. verse 67). 
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shali sit down’. The Greek preferrcd sitting down, and Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Hanafiyah pulled him up on his feet, whilst he was 
unable to pull Ibn al-Hanafiyah down. Having then asked Ibn 
al-Hanafiyah to sit, he pulled at him, but was pulled down 
himself. Both Greeks retired vanquishedl.” Ibn al-^anafiyah 
bore his father’s Standard at the battie of the Camel; it is said that, 
in the early part of the day, he hesitatcd to take it because it 
was a war between Muslims, a thing which had never been 
witnesscd before; but his father ‘Alî said to him: “Canst 
thou have dcubts concerning {the just cause of) an army com- 
mandcd by thy father ?” These words decided him, and he took 
charge of the Standard. He was önce asked how it happened that 
his father exposed him to dangers and thrust him into difficulties, 
whilst he never risked his other sons, al-Hasan and al-Husayn ? To 
this he replicd “They were his t\vo eyes and I was hi' hands, and 
he protected his eyes with his hands.” One of his sayings was: 
“He is not a man of prudence who, when in company with a 
pcrson whom he cannot avoid, does not trcat him with polite- 
ness, tili such times as God may set him free.” When ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Zubayr proclaimed himself Khalif and received the 
oath of allegiance from the people of Hijâz, he told ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-‘Abbâs and Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyah to take the oath, 
but thcy refused, saying; “We shall not enter into such an 
engagement with thee tili thou hast ali the land under thy 
orders, and the people unanimous in thy favour.” From that 
moment he rendered their residence in his neighbourhood ex- 
temely irksome, and employcd every means of annoying them; 
he even threatencd to burn them alive unless tlıey took the oath. 
But the history of these proceedings vvould İcad us too far. 
Ibn al-Hanafiyah came into the world (A.H. 21, A.C. 642) two 
years before the dcath of the Khalif ‘Umar, and he died at 
Madinah, on the first of Muharram, A.H. 8I (Fcb. A.C. 700);* 
others say 83, 82 and 73. The funeral service was said över 


1 1 have already made the remark that al-Mubarrad’s work seems 

unworthy of confidence, and I nıust here express my regret that Ibn K^allikân 
should have been tempted to quote it so often as he does. 

• 26 February—Ed. 
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him by Abbân, the son of ‘Uthmân Ibn 'Affân, who was then 
govcrnor of the city. His corpsc was deposited in the Baqî‘ 
Ccmetery ; but some persons State that he had fled to Tâ’if 
in order to escape from Ibn al-Zubayr, and that he dizd there. 
Others again say that he died at Aylâh. The sect called al~ 
Kaysâniyah believe him to be one of the Imâms, and that he 
is stili residing at Mount Ra<Jwâh. Kuthayyir, the lover of ‘Azzah, 
who was himself a Kaysânite, alludes to this opinion in the 
folIowing verses from one of his poems; 

“A grandson {of the Prophet's) who shall not taste of 
death tili he lead on the cavalry preceded by the standards. He 
remains concealed and invisible for a time, at Ra^wâh, having 
honey near him and water.” 

Al-Mukhtâr Ibn ‘Ubayd al-Thaqafî was the person who 
called on the people to acknowledge Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hanafiyah for imâm, pretending that he was the Mahdî*. Al- 
Jawharî says in his Şahâh, that Kayşan was the surname of this 
Mukhtâr. Other authors say that Kaysân was a mawI5 to ‘Alî 
Ibn Abî Tâlib. The Kaysânites pretend that Ibn al-Hanafiyah is 
stili residing in a valley of Mount Ra(jwâ, and that he is not 
dead. According to them, he entered there with forty of his 
companions, and that they were never heard of after; they are 
stili alive, howevcr, and receive thcir sustenance {from God). 
They say also that he remains in this mountain with a lion on 
one side of him and a panther on the other; near him are two 
springs, running with water and honey, and he will return to 


t Mahdt (for so this word must be pronounced, in asmuch as it is the 
passive participle of the first form of the verb hadâ, to direcl) signiiîes 
the guided, or the well-direeted. Sale and others are mistaken in pro- 
nouncing it Muhdi and translating it the direetor. According to the Muslims, 
the end of the world wil! be announced by a number of signs, one of 
which is to be the appearance of the Mahdt, “concerning whom Muhammad 
prophesied that the world thould not have an end tili one of his own family 
should govern the Aıabians, whose name should be the same with his own 
name, and whose father’s name should also be the same with his father’s 
name ; and who should fiil the earth with righteousness." (Sale’s Prelimi- 
nary Diteourse to the Qur’an). 
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the worid and fiil it with justice. Muhammad {Ibn al-Hanafiyah) 
dyed his hair with fıinnâ and kaiam^ ; he used also to wear 
his ring on the left hand. The histories told of him are well 
known. The imâmate passed from him to his son, Abü Hâşhim 
‘Abd Allah and from him to Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî, the father 
of (the Khalifs) al-Saffâh and al-Manşür. Of this we shall speak 
in the life of Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali. Al-Tabarî says, in his grcat 
historical vvork, under the year 144, that Radwâ is the mountain 
of (the triSe of) Juhaynah, and that it is situated in the canton 
of Yanbû‘. Others State that it lies at a day’s journey from 
Yanbû‘, and at seven days’ journey from Madinah ; to the right 
of it passes the road leading to Madinah, and, to the left, the 
road leading to the desert, if the traveller be going up to Makkah. 
It is at two days’ journey from the sea. God knovvs if this be 
correct ! Abu ’1-Yaqzân2 says, in his Kitâb al-Nisab that Ibn 
al-Hanafiyah had a son called al-Haytham, and he \vas held a\\ ay 
(ınuwakhkhadlf) from the mosque of the Prophet, being unable 
to enter it. As a word of the (Arabic) language, al-akhidh (the 
held) means a prisoner : and al-tı khdh a. signifies any charm, such as 
magic. It would appear from this that the youth was enchanted. 

534 MUHAMMAD AL-BAQIR 

Abü Ja‘far Muhammad, the son of Zayn al-‘Abidîn ‘Alî 
(No. 397), the son of al-Husayn. the son of ‘Alı Ibn Abi 
Tâlib, surnamed al-Bâqir, was one of the tvvelve Imâms according 
to the belief of those who admit the imâmate^, and the father 

1 The Kaim (buxas dloca of Forsket) is a species of hinnâ. For its 
description and use, see Dr. Sontheimer's Heil-und Nahrıuıgsmiıtel von Ibn 
Baithar. vol. II, page 348. 

2 Abu ’1-Yaqzân ‘Amir Ibn Hafş, surnamed Suhaym, was a traditionist of 
acknovvledged authority in whalever regarded the bistory, genealogy, virtues, 
and vices of the Arabs. He composed a great number of works, mostly 
genealogical and the titles of which are given in the FıAns/(MS. 874, fol. 31). 
According to the author of that work, he died A.H. 170 (A.C. 786-7) 

3 That is, "Who maintain that ’All Ibn Abı Tâlib was lawful Içhalif 
and imâm, and that the supreme authority, both in spirituals and temporals, 
of rivht belongs to his descendants, notwith<tanding they may be deprived 
of it by the injustice of others or their own fcar." (Sale’s Preliminary 
Diıcoıtrse.) 
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of Ja'far aI-Şâdiq (No. 128). Al-Bâqir held a high rank not only 
by birth but by learning. He received the appellation of al-Bâqir 
(the ample) because he collected an ample fund (labaggar) of 
knowlcdgei It is of him that the poet says : 

“O thou, copious collector (bâgir) of knowledge for (the 
instruction of) the pious! and bcst of those who ever said labbayka^ 
on the mountain ! ” 

He was born at Madinah on Tuesday, the third of the month 
of Şafar, A. H. 57 (Dec, A. C. 676),* and he conıpleted his 
third ycar on the day in which his grandfather al-Husayn was 
rourdered. His mother, Umm ‘Abd Allah, was the daughter 
of al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib. He died at 
al-Hummaymah, in the month of the first Rabi‘, A. H. 113 (May- 
June, A. C. 731) ; others say, on the 23rd of Şafar, A. H. 114, or 
in 117, or the year following. His corpse was carried to Madînah 
and interred at the Baqî‘ cemetery, in the tomb wherein are depo- 
sited the bodies of his father, and his father’s uncle, al-l^asan the 
son of ‘Ali; it is placcd undcr the samc dome which covers the 
tomb of al-‘Abbâs. We have already spoken of al-Humaymah, in 
the life of ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs (No. 400). 


535 MUHAMMAD AL-JAWÂD 

Abü Ja'far Muhammad, the son of ‘Ali al-Ridâ (No. 398) 
the son of Mûsâ al-Kâzim3, the son of Ja‘far al-Şâdiq (No. 128), 
the son of Muhammad al-Bâqir (see the preceding article), and 


1 Others say that he was called al-Bâqir because he splil öpen (Bagara 
knowledge, that is, he scrutinized it, and esamined into the depths of it. 

2 Labbayka signifies; Here I am al Ihy service 1 İt is an esclamation 
employed by the pilgrims on approaching the city of Makkah. In d' Obsson's 
Tab. gen. de l'Empire Othom. tom. III, pages 66 and 67, will be found 
full Information on tbis subject. 

3 His life wiU be found in tbis work. 

* 16 December.—Ed. 

t 24 April (A.C. 732) or 24 March (A.C. 735). Ed. 
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surnamed al-Jawâd {the generous), was one of the twelve inıâms. 
Having göne to Baghdüd with his wife, Umın al-Fa<Jl, the 
daughter of {the khalif) al-Mâmûn, on a visit to {the khalif) al- 
Mu'taşim, he died in that city. His wifc was then borne to the 
palace of her uncle al-Mu‘taşin and placed in the (iarem with the 
other women. Al-Jawâd used to repeat the follovving saying of 
‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib’s citing, at the same time, the names of his 
anccstors through whom it had been successively transmitted 
down ; “The bicsscd Prophet sent me to Yaman, and he coun- 
selled me, saying : ‘O ‘Alı ! he is neveı disappointed who asks 
good {/rom God); and he never has a motive for repentiııg 
who asks advice. Make it a point to travel by night, for more 
ground can be got över by night than by day. O ‘Ali ! risc 
betimes* in the name of God for God hath bestowed a blessing on 
my pcople in their early rising.' ” He used to say : “NVhosoever 
gaineth unto himsclf a brother in God, hath gained for himself a 
mansion in Paradise.” Ja'far Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mazyad relates 
as follovvs : “I happeend to be in Bagljdâd, when Muhammad Ibn 
Mandah Ibn Mihra-yazd said to me : ‘Would you like me to 
introdücc you to Muhammad, the son of ‘Ali al-Ridâ ?’ I replied : 
‘Ccrtainly, I would.’ He then took me in to him, and wc salutcd 
and sat down. He {the imâm) then said : ‘A saying of the blessed 
Prophet was, that Fâtimah lived chastely, vvherefore God pronounc- 
ed that her ofTspring should not be touched by the fire {of hell). 
But this applied specially to al-Hasan and al-Çusayn.’ ” Nume- 
rous anccdotes arc told ofhim. He was born on Tuesday, the 
Sof Ramazân, some say the 15, A.H. 195 (June, A.C. 811)*, 
and he died at Baghdâd on Tuesday, the 5 of Dhu‘I-Hiiiah, 
A.H. 220 (Deccmber, A.C, 835)t. Somc say that he died in the 
ycar 219. He was interred near his grandfather, Müsâ, the son of 
Ja'far, in the Cemctery of the Qurayşh, and the funeral service was 
said över him by al-Wâthiq, the son of ” {the ktalif) al-Mu'ta?im. 

1 İn the printed text, for icl read. ac| 

* According to Edward Mahlcr’s calculation Tuesday did not fail on the 
fifth or the lifteenth of the month of Ramadan. However if three months in 
succession were of 29 days each, in that case Tuesday could fail on İS Ramadan 
corresponding to June A.C, 811 or else it was 11 June or 1 June.- -Ed. 

t 30November.--Ed. 
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536 MUHAMMAD AL-HUJJAH 

Abu ’1-Qâsim Muhammad, thc son of al-Hasan al-‘Askari 
(No. 161) the son of ‘Alî al-Hâdi (No. 399), thc son of 
Muhammad al-Jawâd (sce the preceding article), was one of 
the twelve İmâms, according to the opinion of the Imamites. 
He was surnamcd al-^ujjah (the proof of the truth), and it is 
he whora the Şhi'itcs pretend to be the (Munta^ar the expected), 
the Qâ'im (the chief of thc age), and thc Mahdi (the directed). 
According to them, he is thc Şâljib al-Sirdâb (the dweller in 
the cistern) and the opinions they hold with rcgard to him arc 
very numcrous. They expcct his return (into the world) from a 
cistern at Sarra man ra'â, when time is ncar its end. Hcwas born 
on Friday, the 15 of Şha'bân, A.H. 255 (July, A.C. 869)*. 
Whcn his fathcr died, he was five years of age. His mother’s 
name was al-Khamat. but some called her Narjis (narcissus). The 
Şhi'ites say that he entered into the cistern at his father's house 
whilst his mother was looking on, and that he ncver again came 
out. This occurred in thc year 265 (A.C. 878-9), and he was at 
that time nine years of age. İbn al-Arzaq says, in his History 
of Mayyâfariqin ; "The birth of the Hujjah took place on thc 
9 of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 258 ; othcrs say, and with grcater 
truth, on the 8 of Şha‘bân, 256 (July, A.C. 870)t. When he wcnt 
into the cistern, his age was four years ; some say five ; and others 
again statc that he entered it in A.H. 275 (A.C. 888-9), at the 
age of seventeen years." God best knows which of these statement 
is true. 


537 İBN SJIIHAB AL-ZUHRI 

Abu Bakr Muhammad İbn Müslim ibn 'Ubayd Allâh ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn Şhihâb ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hürith ibn Zuhrah, 
a member of the tribe of Qurayşh, and surnamed al-Zuhri, was one 
of the most cminent Tâbi'is. jurisconsults, and Traditionists of 


• 29 July.—Ed. 
t 11 July.—Ed. 
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Madinah. He saw ten of Muhammad’s Companions, and a number 
of thc imâms of that age reccived Traditions from him and 
transmitted them to others. Of these wc may mention Mâlik 
Ibn Anas {No. 524) Sufyân İbn ‘Uyaynah {No. 249), and 
Sufyân al-Tbawn {No. 248). It is related that ‘Amr Ibn Dinâr 
{No. 249, n.) said : “Let al-Zuhrî know what he may, I have met 
Ibn ‘Umar {No. 243, n.i), who never went to meet him; and I have 
met also İbn ‘Abbâs {No. 43, n.) who never went to meet him.” 
Al-Zuhrî thcn came to Makkah, and ‘Amr said : “Carry mc to 
him ; ” for he had lost the usc of his limbs. They carricd him to 
al-ZuhrI, and he did not return to his disciples till the next mom- 
ing. They then asked him how he found al-Zuhrî, and he rep- 
lied : ‘‘By Allah ! 1 never in my life saw the life of that 
Qurayşhite”. MakhüB having been asked who was the most learned 
man he ever saw, answered : “Ibn Şhihâb.” He was then asked 
who came next to him, and he answered : “Ibn Şhihâb.” 
Being again asked who came next, he replied : “Ibn Şhihâb.” 
Al-Zuhrî had learned by heart ali the legal Information 
possessed by the seven jurisconsults {No. 114) and {the khalif) 
‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wrote these words to ali the 
provinces of the empire : “Take the opinion of Ibn Şhihâb 
{on point of law) ; for you will find no one better acquainted than 
he is with the Sunnah {or usages) of times past.” Al-Zuhrî 
was one day at an assembly {majlis) held by Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik, and Abu ’l-Zinâd ‘Abd Allah İbn Dhakwân {No. 249, n.) 
happened to be preseni. Hişhâm then asked al-Zuhri in what 
month the {regular) donations {from the treasury) were issued to 
the people of Madinah ? and the other replied that he did not 
know. He then addressed the same question' to Abu ’l-Zinâd, 
who answered : “in Muharram.” On this, Hişhâm said to 
al-Zuhri : “O Abü Bakr ! there is a piece of Information which 
you have acquired to-day.” To this al-Zuhrî replied : “The 
Commander of the Faithful’s assembly is the fittest place for 
acquiring Information.” When al-Zuhri kept at home, he remained 
seated with his books around him, and so deeply was he absorbed 
by their study that he forgot ali worldly concerns ; this induced 


1 The life of Makluıl is givcn by İbn Khallikân. 
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his wifc to say to him one day : “By Allah ! thesc books annoy 
memore than threc other vvives would do (if you had them)." *Abd 
Allah İbn Şhihâb, his great-grandfather, fought on the side of 
the infidels at the battie of Badr, and he was one of those who, 
on the day in which the battie of Uhud was fought, bound 
themselves by oath to kili God’s Apostle if they saw him, or die 
in the attempt. İt is related that a person said to al-Zuhri ; 
‘‘Was thy ancestor present at the battie of Badr ?” and that he 
replied : “Yos ; but on the other side ; ” meaning that he has 
been in the ranks of the infidels. Müslim, al-Zuhrî’s father, 
was a partisan of Muş‘ab Ibn al-Zubayr. Al-Zuhri remained 
constantly with ‘Abd al-Malikl tili that khalif’s death, and 
he then continued with Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. (The 
Khalif) Yazid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik chose him for qâdL He died 
on the eve of Tuesday, the 17 of Ramadan, A.H. 124 (July, 
A.C, 742)*, (others say, A.H. 123, or'^105)t, at the age of seventy- 
two, some say, seventy-three. It is stated, I know not with 
what degree of truth, that he was born A.H. 51 (A.C. 671). He 
was interred at Adâmâ, or Adamâ, a farm which belonged to him. 
This place is situated on the other side of Shaehb and Bada, 
which are valleys (some say villages), between al-Hijâz and Syria, 
on the line of separation between these two provinces. İt is 
mentioned, in the Kitâb al-Tamhld,)^ that he died at his house in 
Na‘f, a village near those we have just named, and the $ame at 
which Umm Hazrah, the wife of al-JarIr (No. 127), ezpircd. 
That poet alludes to the circumstance in the following line from 
one of his poems : 

“Was a valley at Na‘f, covered with mouldering stoncs, 
a fit companion (for ıhee) who was the dearest object I 
possessed ?*’ 


1 We must perhaps read : With Yazid 'Abd al-Malik. The printed text 
agrees, however. with the manuscripts in giving the reading translated here. 

2 Hâjji iLbalIfah indicates a number of works bearing this title ; see 
Fluegel’s edition, tom. II, p. 422, 423. 

• 24 July.-Ed. 

t The editör of the Cairo edition observes it is an error and it should be 
1?5.-Ed. 
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The tomb of al-Zhdrl was placed at the road-side, so that 
cvery person who passed by might pray for htm. Zuhri meansfce- 
longing to Zuhrah Ibn Kilâb Ibn Murrah, a great branch of the 
Qurayşh tribe, the same branch which produced ’Aminah, the 
mother of the Prophet, and a great number of hte Companions. 
Speaking of Şhaghb and Bada, Kuthayyir (No. 521), the lover of 
‘Azm, said ; 

“It was thou who madest me love the region betwcen 
Şhaghb and Bada, although another country was my native land. 
Whcn my eyes drop tears, I pretend that it is the dust which makes 
them water ; but that dust îs ‘A.zzah, if the doctor knew it! She 
dwelt for a season at the one, then at the other, and, from her, 
both these valleys have derived their perfume. ” 

This passage seems to prove that they are valleys, not villages. 


538 MUHAMMAD IBN ABI’L-LAYLA 

Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra^ân Ibn Abî Laylâ Yasfir (alias 
DâwQd) Ibn Bilâl Ibn Uhayhah Ibn al-JulIâh al-Anşâr! wasa native 
of Kûfah. We have already spoken of his father (No. 335). 
Muhammad was one of those imâms who decided certain points 
of law by their own private judgementl, and he exercised the 
functions of qâdî at Kûfah for thirty-three years ; first, in the name 
of the Umayyads, and afterwards, in that of the ‘Abbâsids. He 
was also a jurisconsult and a muftî. Speaking of his father, he 
said; “I know nothing of my father, except that he had two 
wives, and two green jars in each of which he made nabldh, on 
alternate days^.” He studied the law under al-Şha‘bI (No. 296), 
and gave lessons to Sufyân al-ThawrI (No. 248). Al-Thawrî said: 
Our jurisconsults are Ibn Abi Laylâ and Ibn Şhubrumah (Afo. 288, 
nole)" Muhammad Ibn Abı Laylâ relates as follovvs : "I went in 

1 Aş'hâb al-Rd'i, No. 227, note. 

2 This is cited as a proof that he never acquired tny legal infonnation 
from his father, 'Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Abi Laylâ, the celebrated Tâbi'l although 
it would have been natural to suppose the contrary. 
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to ‘Atâ {No. 394) and he began to consult me, on which 
one of the persons preseni disapproved of what he did and spoke 
to him on the subject, but he replied : ‘He is more learned than 
1.’ ” A slight degree of coolness subsisted betvveen him and Abü 
Hanîfah, It is related that, as he was one day returning from 
the mosque at Kûfah, wherein he had been sitting in judgment, 
he heard a woman say to a man : “Thou son of a prostitute 
and a fornicator {Ya İbn al-Zâniyayh )!” on vvhich he caused 
her to be arrested, and, having returned to his tribunal, he ordered 
her to be flagellated twice, inflicting on her cach time the number 
of strokes prescribed by law, and this punishment she undervvent 
standing. When Abü yanîfah was informed of hij proceeding, 
he said: “In this single affair, the gâdi has committed six 
faults, first, in returning to his mosque after the sitting was ended, 
which it was not requisite for him to do ; secondly, by inflicting the 
punishment of flagellation in the mosque, a thing expressly forbid- 
den by the blessed Prophet; thirdly by flagellating her, and she 
standing, whcreas women should be flagellated in a sitting posture 
and their clothes on ; fourthly, by inflicting the flagellation twice, 
whereas the calumniator incurs only one flagellation, even if he 
address the insulting word to a number of persons ; fifthly, were 
the double flagellation incurred, he should have waited, before in¬ 
flicting the second, tili the pain caused by the first had ceased ; 
sixthly he sentenced her to be flageallated, although, no prosecutor 
had made a complaint against her.” When this came to the 
cars of Muhammad İbn Abi Layla, he sent this message to the 
governor of Kûfah : ‘‘There is here a youth, called Abü Hanifah, 
who attacks my judgments, and gives opinions in opposition to 
them, and insults me by saying that I have erred. 1 wish you 
vvould prevent him from so doing.” On this, the governor 
sent to Abû Çanîfah, ordering him not to give opinions on 
points of law. They then relate that Abü Hanifah, was one 
day in his house, with his wife beside him, and his daughter, 
and his son H^nımâd, when his daughter said to him : “Papa ! 
I am ketping a fast {of abstinence,) and some blood has come 
out from betvveen my teeth, but I spat it out tili my saliva came 
clear, without any trace of blood. Should I break the fast if 
I swallowed my saliva now ?” To this her father replied ; ‘ Ask 
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thy brother Hammâd, for the governor has forbidden me to 
give opinions on points of law”. This anecdote is citcd as an 
exanıple of Abû I^anifah’s signal merils and of his respectful 
obedience to the constitued authority ; so much so, that he 
obeyed even in private, and abstained from giving an answer to 
his daughter ; this is the utmost extent to vvhich obedience 
could be carried. Muhanamad Ibn Abı Layla was born A.H. 
74 (A.C. 693-4), and he died at Kûfah, A.H. 148 (A.C. 765-6), 
He held the post of qâdl up to the moment of his death, 
and the place was then conferred on his nephew by the Khatif 
Abû Ja'far al-Manşûr. 


539 MUHAMMAD IBN SiRiN 

Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn Şîrîn, was a native of Başrah. 
His father was a slave to Anas Ibn Mâlik’, but deemcd himself 

1 Abû i^amzah Anas Ibn Mâlilc Ibn al-Nadr ^«âJI Ibn al-Najjâr al- 
Anşârl, surnamed tht servant of God's Apostle rasül one 

of the most eminent among the Companions. When a boy. his mother placed 
him in the service of Muhammad, from whom she requested, at the same 
time, a prayer for her son. In compliance with her wish, Muhammad pro- 
nonuced these words ; “Almighty God ! give him great wealth and numerous 
cbildren, and make him enter Paradise.” The effects of this prayer were 
manifested later ; the riches of Anas multiplied, his date-trees bore fruit 
twice a year (it is said, and he became the father of seventy-eight sons. At 
the time of Ibn al-Aş^'ath’s revolt. al-Çajjâj Ibn Yûsuf reviled Anas in 
the grossest terms for havinş sided ıvith that rebel as ha had already 
done with ‘Ali and Ibn al-Zubayr. Anas immediatcly wrote to ‘Abd al-Matik 
Ibn Marwân, complaining of the indignity with which he, the Prophet's 
faithfıU domestic, had been treated ; and this brought him a letter of excuses 
from that İÜialif, who addressed at the same time a severe reprimand to 
al-Hajjâj. Anas was ten years in Muhammad's service, and, on his master's 
death, he removed to Başrah. A great quantity of Traditions were delivered 
by him, some consisted of the sayings which he had gathered from the lips 
of Muhammad himseif, and the rest of those which he received from Abû 
Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthmân. and others. He died A.H. 93 (A.C. 711-2) (Sıyor 
al-Salaf,—'Uyun al-Tawârl^.) 
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by giving him a written bond for forty, some say twenty thousand 
dirhams, the amount of which he finally paid up. He was one of 
the captives iaken at Maysan {No. 148, note); others say, at ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr*. Şîrîn bore the surname of Abû ‘Amrah ; he belonged 
to Jarjarâyâ and was a maker of copper pots {for cooking) ; having 
göne to 'Ayn al-Tamr, he there followed his tradc tili made prison- 
er by Khâlid İbn al-Walîd, along with forty young men not 
natives of the place. {Thîs circurtısfance they represented to Khâlid). 
but he refused to believe them, and, on their saying that they 
belonged to good families, he distributed them {as slaves) to persons 
{in his army')^. Şafiyyah, the mother of Abû Bakr İbn Şîrîn, was 
a mawlâ to {ihc khalif) Abü Bakr. {Preparatory to her marriage,) 
she was perfumcd by three of the Prophet’s wives, and they also 
invoked God’s blessing on her; eighteen of the Prophet's Com- 
panions who had fought under him at Badr were present at the 
marriage ceremony ; one of them, Ubayyi İbn Ka'b, offered up 
prayers, and the rest said Amen. Muhammad İbn Sirîn delivered 
Traditions on the authority of Abü Hurayrah {No. 244, note), 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar {No. 243, note), ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr, 
'İmrân İbn Huşayn^, and Anas ibn Mâlik; Traditions were 
learned from him and delivered to others by Qatâdah ibn Di'âmah 
{No. 516), Khâlid al-Ha dhdh â'^. Ayyûb aI-Sakhtiyâni5, and others 
of the Jmâms. He vi'as one of the jurisconsults by v/hose opinions 

1 See Kosegarten’s Taberislanensis Annaies, vol. II, p. 63. 

2 Here ibn Khallikân's text is obscure, and perhaps corruptcd. Al- 
Tabarl relates Ihe fact thus : “In templo quadraginta juvenes invenerunt 
{Arabes) evangelio students. qui fores occluserant. Fores eiTregit Chalid, 
iisque : quinam estis ? inquit. illi vero : obsides sumus. Tunç fortissimis 

militibus eos dispertivit. Brant ex üs Abü Siiad.Şirin, pater Mohammedis 

beu Şirin, ete.” (Kosegarlen's Taberislanensis Annaies, vol. îl, p. 65). 

3 'imrân ibn Çuşayn al-Khuza'I one of the Prophet’s Companions, be- 
came qSdî of Başrah, and died there in the exercise of his funetions, A.H. 
33 (A.C. ’672-3). (Siyar ai-Saiaf.) 

4 The hafif Kliâlid al-i^ad^^â was a native of Başrah and an eminent 
Tabl't. He delivered Traditions on the authority of Anas. and died A.H. 
142 (A.C. 759-60). He received the surname of al-HaâhsU]â, because he used 
to sit with the shoemakers (hu dhdh a) of the place where he resided. (Al- 
Yâfi'I's Mir'at). 

5 Abû Bakr Ayyûb ibn Abl Tamimah, a native of Ghazzah and a mawla, 

{Continued on pagt ISS) 
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thc people of Başrah were guided, and onc of the persons of that 
age the most noted for iheir piety. He went to al-Madâ’ip. to see 
‘Abldah al-Salmânî>, and {speaking of this interview) he said : “I 
prayed with him, and, when he had finished his prayer, he called 
for breakfast; on which, bread and milk and butter were brought in. 
He ate thereof, and we ate with him, and we remained sitting 
tili the hour of the afternoon prayer. ‘Abıdah then rose up, and 
having pronounced the adhân and the içâmah^, he said with us the 
afternoon prayer; and yet neither he nor any of those who break- 
fasted with him had made an ablution between the two prayers^” 
Muhammad İbn Şîrîn was a friend of al-Hasan al-Başrî İNo. 148) 
but they at length came to a rupture, and, on al-Hasan’s death, 
Ibn Sîrin absented himself from the funeral. Al-Sha‘bl {No. 296) 
uscd to say {to siudents of the law): “Stick to that deaf man !” mean- 
ing thereby Ibn Sîrin ; because he was dull of hearing. Ibn Şîrîn 
possessed great skill in the interpretation of dreams. He was born 


(Continued from page 154) 

rcceived thc surnamc of al-Sak^tiyânl because he sold dyed leather 
(sakhıiyân) al Başrah. He held a high rank as a Tâbi'i, and he saw some of 
the most eminent of that body, snch as al-Hasan aI-Başr(, İbn Şîrîn, Salim, 
and Nâfi‘. He met also Anas Ibn Mâlik. Traditions were given on his 
authority by Iba Şîrîn, Qatâdah, al-A‘maî&, »he imüms Mâlik, al-Thawrî 
Ibn ‘Uyaynah, the two Hammâds, ete. AH doctors agree in assigning him 
the highest place for learning in the law and for credibility as a Traditionist. 
Shu'bah called h'm the chief of the jurisconsults, and Ibn ‘Uyaynah declared 
that amongst eighty-six of the Tûbi'is whom he knew, he never met the 
like of .Ayyûb. He died A.H. 131 (A.C. 748-9). ('l’ab. al Fugahâ). 

1 Aba Müslim ‘Abîdah al-Salmânl, a native of Kûfah and a TâbVf of the 
first rank, embraced Islâmism two years before the Prophet's death, but 
never had an opportunity of seeing him. He acquired his legal Informa¬ 
tion from some of the Principal Companions. He left Kûfah to assisi the 
Ikhalif ‘AH in his wars against thc IGıârijites. When Shurayh was unable 
to resolve a knotty point of law, he sent it to ‘Abîdah. This doctor died A.H, 
72 (A.C. 691-2). Ci'ab. at-Fııgahâ), 

2 If the Musalman, before he begins his prayers, has not distinctly heard 
the cali to prayer (oı adhün pronounced by the mu'adhdhin, it is incumbent 
on him to repeat it and the Igâmah before commencing the regular prayer. 
The igâmah is a repetition of the adhân with some additional words. See 
D'Ohsson’s fab gen. dc /’ Emp. Oxthom, tom. II, p. 116, 

3 This circumstance is cited to provc that ‘Abîdah did not consider the act 
of eating as produetive of legal impurity. 
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(İn A. H. 33, A.C. 653-4) two years beföre the death of KhaliF 
•Uthmân, and he died at Başrah on Friday, the 9th of Şhawwâl, 
A. H. 110 (January, A.C. 729)*, one hundred days after the death 
of al-yasan al-Başr!. He was a draper by profession but, having 
fallen into debt, he was imprisoned. He had thirty sons by the 
same wife, and eleven daughters ; none of them, howcver, survivcd 
except ‘Abd Allah. He died thirty thousand dirhams in debt, but 
his son ‘Abd Allâh paid off the whole, and, before his own death, 
his property was estimated at three hundred thousand dirhams. 
Muhammad İbn Sirîn had served Anas Ibn ^âlik in the capacity 
of a secretary when in Persiah Aşm'ai {No. 354) used to say: 
“Al-Hasan al-Başrl (ivaj, in furnishing Traditions, like) a generous 
prince ; but when the deaf man (meaning Ibn Sırın) furnishes 
Traditions, retain them carefully; as for Qatâdah {he was, asa 
coUector of Traditions, like) one who gathers fitc-wood in the dark, 
{picking up both bad and good)." Ibn ‘Awf2 relates as follows : 
“When Anas İbn Mâlik was on his death-bed, he desired that 
Ibn Sirîn should wash his corpse and say över it the funeral 
prayers. As İbn Şîrîn was then in prison, their friends went to 
the governor of the city, who was a member of the tribe of Asad, 
and obtained pcrmission for him to go out. Ibn Şîrîn then wentand 
washed the body, shrouded it, and prayed över it in the castle at 
al-Taff^, where Anas made his residence, and then returned direct- 
ly to prison without going to ,see his Family.” I must observe, 
however, that ‘Umar Ibn Shabbah. {No. 466) says, in his History 
of Başrah, that the person who vvashed the corpse of Anas İbn 
Mâlik was Qatan Ibn Müdrik al-Ki!âbi, the governor of Başrah; 
and a similar statement is made by Abû Yaq 2 ân {No. 533, note). 
Maysan is the name of a village situated in the lower part of the 
territory of Başrah. Of ‘Ayn al-Tanır- we have already spokcn 
{No. 91). 

1 The origioal Arabic may here bear another signification namely : It was 
in P-rsia that (to purchase his iiberty) gave his bond to Anas Ibn Mâlik. 

2 I read here Ibn ‘Awn. Abû 'Awn ‘Abd AUâh Ibn ‘Awn Ibn Artabân, a 
mawli of ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Dunah, was a distinguished traditionist and one 
of Ibn Slrln’s disciples. He died A.H. 151 (A.C. 768). Nujûm. 

3 No. 521, note. The QatU (slain at laff) was Husayn, the son 

of ‘Air. (İbn Khaldün. MS. No. 2402, f. 52 v.) 

• 14 January.—Ed. 
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540 IBN ABl DHI’B 

Abu ’l-Hârith Muhammad, a member of the tribe of Qurayşh 
and of the Family of ‘Amir, and surnamed Ibn Abi Dhi’b, was 
the son of ‘Abd ai-Rahmân Ibn al-Muehavrah Ibn al-Hârith Ibn 
Abî Dhi’b Hişhâm Ibn Sa‘îd Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abî Qays Ibn 
‘Abd Wadd Ibn Naşr Ibn Mâlik Ibn Hisi Ibn ‘Amir Ibn Luvvayyi 
Ibn Ghâiib Ibn Fihr Ibn Mâlik Ibn al-Nadr Ibn Kinânah Ibn 
Khuzaymah Ibn Mudrikah Ibn al-Yâs Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizâr Ibn 
Ma‘add Ibn ‘Adnan. This illustrious jurisconsult was one of 
the imâm Mâlik’s disciples, and a sincere freindship united them 
in the closest attachment. When Mâlik went to Abû Je'far al- 
Manşûr, that khalif asked him what masters (m /he science of 
jurisprudence) he had left behind him at Madînah, and he replied : 
“Commander of the Faithful ! Ibn Abi Dhi’b, Ibn Abî Salamah>, 
and Ibn Abî Sabrah^.” ‘Abd al-Rahmân, the father of Ibn Abı 
Dhi’b. went to see the emperor of the Greeks {Qayşar), but in 
consequence of some malicious reports which wcre made against 
him, that sovereign had him arrested and confined in prison for 
life. Abu ’l-Hârith Ibn Abi Dhi’b died at Kûfah. A.H. 159 
(A.C. 775-6) ; some say, 158. He was born in the month of 
Muharram, A.H. 81 (Feb.-March, A.C. 700) ; some say, A.H. 80, 
the year of the great torrent {al-SayI al-Juhâf^ liisi {as an appel- 
lalive name) signihes the young of the dubb*. If the second syll- 
able of the word Luwayyi be considered as ftomza, this name is 
the diminutive form of lay (bull) ; but, if not, it is the diminutive 
of lawâ {a sand-hili). Fihr means a stone. 


1 AbO ‘Abd Allâh ‘Abd al-‘Azîz Ibn Abl Salamah, surnamed al-Mâjişhûn 
died at BaBhdâd, A.H. 160 (A.C. 776-7). Tabagâtal-Fugaha). 

2 Abû Bakr ‘Abd Altâh Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abl Sabrah, a member of 
the tribe of Qurayşh, was employed as qâdi by Abû Ja'far al-Manşür. 
He died A.H. 172 (A.C. 788-9), aged sixty years. Tab. al-Fuqahâ.) 

3 “The year 80 (A.C. 699-700), vıras that of the great torrent at Makkah 
called a/-/«h<7/. It was so denominated because it bore away (Jahaf) men, 
women, and camels with their loads.’* ‘ Uyun al-Tawarî^,) 


4 See no. 42, note. 
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541 MUHAMMAD IBN AL-HASAN 

Abû 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-^asan Ibn Farqad, a 
doctor of the sect of Abû yanîfah, and a mawlâ to the tribe of 
Şhaybân, came of a family which resided at Harastâ, a vülage 
outside the gatc of Damascus and in the midst of the Ghûtah. 
His father left Syria and proceeded to Wâsit in ‘Irâq, vvhere he 
settied. Muhammad, the subject of this article, was born in that 
City, and he passed his eariy life in Küfah. He then travelled to 
collect Traditions, and met a number of the most eminent imâms. 
During some years, he attended the sittings of Abû Hanifah, 
after which, he studied jurisprudence under Abû Yûsuf, the dis- 
ciple of Abû Hanifah. He coınposed many valuable works, such 
as the Great and the Lesser Jâmi', or collection of Traditions ete. 
In his various produetions he inserted disquistions on various- 
objcure points, particularly those conneeted with grammar. He 
contributed activciy to the propogation of the doctrines taught 
by Abû Hanifah. He expressed himself with great elegance, and, 
when he discoursed on any subject, it seemed to the hearer as if 
the Qur'ân had bcen sent down to mankind in the language which 
he spoke. When the imâm al-Shâfi‘i (Yo. 532), went to Baghdâd. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan was there, and they both met frequently 
and discussed points of law in the presence of Harun al-Raşhid. 
Al-Shâfi‘î was (,afternards) heard to say : “1 never saw a person, 
who, whcn questioned on a point which required refleetion, did 
not betray some uneasiness by his countenance ; but 1 must except 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan.” He said again : “Th'* information 
which I learned by heart from Muhammad Ibn al-H&san vvould 
suffice to load a camel.” The follovving aneedote was related by 
al-RabI‘ Ibn Sulaymân al-Murâdî (No. 221) : “Al-Shâfi'I having 
asked from Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan the loan of some books 
which he wished to copy, waited for a considerable time with- 
out obıaining them, and he at length wrote to hiın the follow- 
ing lines ; 

‘Say to him whose like was never seen by any eye you ever 
sa\v—to him whose aspect would make the speetator think that 
he had before his eyes (tlıc united merit of) ali former doctors : 
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'Learning forbids the learned to withhold it from the learned. ’ 
Perhaps he may bestow it on one deserving ! perhaps he may !” 

“Immediately on receiving this note, Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
sent him the books.” I found these verses also in the collected 
poetical works of Manşûr Ibn Ismâ'İl, a jurisconsuU whose life I 
shall give. He is there said to be the author of them, and to have 
written them to Abü Bakr Ibn Qâsim ; as for the former state- 
ment, it is made by Abü Ishâq al-ShîrâzI {No. 5) in his Tabagât al- 
Fuqahâ. It is related that al-Shafi'l said : “I never met with a 
fat man possessing acuteness of mind, except Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan.” Al-Raşhİd conferred the gâdlship of al-Raqqah on 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, but afterwards removed him, and this 
doctor then proceeded to Baghdâd. “The follovving anecdote was 
related by Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan : “Some persons went to 
consult Abü Hanîfah about a woman who had just died, and in 
whose womb they felt a child stirring. He told them to extract the 
infant by making an incision» and it proved to be a boy. The 
child survived and grew up to a youth ; and this youth, having 
commenced his studies, used to attend my sittings, where he was 
known by the appellation of the son of Abü Hanıfah.” Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hasan remained constantly with al-Raşhîd, tili that khalif 
made his first journey to Ray ; he then set out.with him, and died 
at Ranbawayh, a village nearRay, in the year 189 (A.C. 804-5). He 
was born A.H. 135 (A.C. 752-3); some say 131 or 132. Al-Sam‘ânî 
{No. 370) says that Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan and al-Kisâ’î 
(No. 408) died at Ray on the same day. It is mentioned that al- 
Raşhid was heard to say : “I buried at Ray the Sciences of juris- 
prudence and grammar.” Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan was cousin by 
the mother’s side to al-Farrâ, the celebrated grammarian and 
philologer. 


542 MUHAMMAD IBN ‘ALl AL-HAŞHİMI 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib al-Hâşhimî was the father of the two 
khalifs at-Saffâh and al-Manşür. We have already spoken of his 
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father ‘Alî {See No. 400) “This Muhammad,” says Ibn Qutaybah, 
‘'was a most handsome man, and lived honoured with the deepest 
respect. A space of only fourteen years intcrvend between his birth 
and that of his son, ‘Alî. The latter used to dye his hair black, and 
the former red ; it thcrefore happcned that persons who were not 
well acquainted with them mistook one for the other.” Yazîd Ibn 
Abî Müslim, the secrctary of al-Hajjâj Ibn Yûsuf {No. 144), States 
that he heard his master relate the follovving anec dote : ‘ ^e 

happened to be with ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân, at a counıry-seat 
of his, near Dümatal-Jandal' ; he was conversing with a physiog- 
nomist and addressing questions to him, when ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs came in, accompanied by his son Muhammad. 
On seeing him approach, ‘Abd al-Malik ceased from conversation ; 
his colour changed, and he began to mutter some words betwecn 
his lips. I immediately sprung up with the intention of prevent- 
ing ‘Alî from advancing, but the khalif made me a sign that I 
should let him alone. He then drew near and made his salutation, 
on which ‘Abd al-Malik seated him by his side ; and whilst he was 
passing his hand (carelessly) över his {'Ali ’s) clothes, he signed to 
Muhammad that he also should be seated. He then commenced 
discoursing with ‘Alî, the agreeable tone of whose conversation was 
well known. A repast bcing brought in, the khalif washed his 
hands, and ordered the tray to be placed near Abû Mahammad 
{‘Ali), but he said that he was then keeping a fast, and, rising up 
suddenly, he retired. ‘Abd al-Mâlik followed him with his eyes tili 
he had nearly disappeared from sight, and then, turning to the 
physiognomist, he asked him if he knew who tha;t was? The man 
replied that he did not, but that he knew one thing respecting him. 
The khalif desired to know v/hat that was, and the physiognomist 
said : ‘If the youth who is with him be his son, there will come 
forth from his loins a number of Pharaohs, destined to possess the 
earth and slay vvhoever attempts, to resist them!’ On hearing 
these words, ‘Abd al-Malik, turned pale, and said : ‘A monk from 

1 The author of the Marüşiıl notices a number of places bearing the 
name of Dûmat al-Jandal ; one of them, a castle in the district of Madinah; 
another. a viUage at five parasangs from Damascus ; and the third, a place in 
the vicinity of theTwo Mountains of Tay {Jobali Tay). That whLch is mentioned 
in this article seems to be the second indicated in the Marâşid. 
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Aylâ who oncc saw him with mc, pıetended that thirtccn kings 
should come forth from his loins, and he described to me the appear- 
ance of each.’ ” The authority (of the imâmate) was transmitted to 
him in the follovving manncr : Muhammad ıbn al-Hanafiyah, of 
whonı we havc already spoken (No. 533), was considered by the 
Şhi'ites as having acquired the gualities of the true imâm on the 
death of his brolher, al-Husayn. When Ibn al-Hanafiyah died, his 
authority passed to his son Abu Hâşhim (No. 533). The influence 
which Abû, Hâşhim possessed was immense, and the Şhi'ites ack- 
nowledged him for their chief. Being taken ill in Syria, and at the 
point of death, he left the authority to Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali, 
as he had himself no offspring, and he said : “Thou art now the 
possessor of this authority, and it shall remain with thy children." 
He then delivered him his books (or letlers), and the Şhi'itcs inıme- 
diately turned towards him. When Muhammad was on his 
death-bcd in Syria he left his authority to his son, İbrahim, sur- 
named (thence forward) the imâm. İbrahim was imprisoned in the 
City of Harran, by Marwân Ibn- Muhammad, the last of the Umay- 
yads, and, feeling convinced that this prince meant to put him 
to death, he transmitted the authority to his brother, al-Saflfâh. 
who vvas the first of the ‘Abbâsid family who obtained the khali- 
fate. Such are the main points of the whole proceeding, but to 
expose the particulars of it would lead us too far. Muhammad 
(Ibn 'Al!) was born A.H. 60 (A.C. 679-80); so,at least, Ihavefound 
it mentioned ; but this date cannot be reconciled with that of his 
falher’s birth, if, as has been already stated, fourteen ycars only 
intervened betvvcen them : we have observed (No. 400) that his 
father’s birth took place in the life time of ‘Alî, or, in admitting 
another statement. on the night in which that khalif vvas assassinat- 
cd ; novv, ‘Ali’s death occurred in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 
40 (January, A.C. 66l);how then could fourteen years only 
have elapsed, when it appears, on the contrary, that there must 
have been at least tvventy years betvveen the two events?—Muham¬ 
mad died A.H. 126 (A.C. 743-4), some- say 122, the same year 
in vvhich vvas born al-MahdI. tlıc son of Abu Ja'far al-Manşûr, and 
the father of Hârûn al-Raşhid. Others refer the death of Muham¬ 
mad to the year 125, and State that he breathed his last at al-Sharât. 
Al-Tabari says. in his History : “Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali expircd on the 
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firstof DLıı’]-Qa‘dah, A.H. J26 (August, A.C. 744)* at the age of 
sixty-thrcc years.” Wc have spoken of al-Sharât in the life of his 
father ‘Ali {No. 433). In al-Jabari’s hislorical work, the follovving 
passage is inserted under A.H. 98 ; “Abû Hâşhim ‘Abd Allâh, the 
son of Matıâmmad Ibn al-Hanahyah, went to sec Sulaymân Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân, by whom he was received with marked 
honour. He then set out for Palestine, and Sulaymân suborned 
a person to await his passage on the road, and offer him a drauht 
of poisoned milk. Abû Hâşhim had no sooner swalIowed the milk 
than he felt death to be at hand, and he immediately turned off 
from his way, and proceeded to al-Humaymah. He there found 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn aI-‘Abbâs, and told him 
that he transmitted his rights as Icgitimate khalif to ‘Abd Allâh 
Ibn al-Hârithiyah, the son of Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali.” This Ibn 
al-I^ârithiyah is the same person who afterwards bore the title of 
al-Saffâh. He then delivered to him the letters written by the 
missionaries {or polilical agents)\ and instrueted him how to act 
at al-yumaymah. Al-Tabari takes no notice here of İbrahim the 
imâm, yet ali other historians agree in stating that Abû Hâşhim's 
rights to the khalifate were transmitted to Ibrâhim, who did not, 
hovvever, attain to their full exercise. 


543 AL-BUKHArI 

The hâji? Abû ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan 
lsmâ‘îl Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-Mughayrah Ibn al-Ahnaf Yazdibah 
(or Yazdezbah, according to Ibn Mâkûlâ), a maw!â to the tribe 
of Ju'fî, and surnamed, al-Bukhârl. was the great imâm in the 
Science of the Traditions, and the author of the work entitled al- 


I It has been already observed, (No. 10, note), that some of the Müslim 
dynasties had the way prepared for their establishment by political agents 
or missionaries. Those dynasties ali claimed kindred ıvith Muhammad. and 
this was the basis ou which they founded their pretensions to the Khalffate. 
In M. de Sacy’s Expose de /* Histoire des Druzes. a very clear light is thrown 
on the proceedings of the Ismâ'Ilian missionaries. 

, 15 August. A. C. 744. —Ed. 
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Jâmr al-Şahlh {the authentic collector) and of the {well-known) 
history*. Animated vvith the desire of collecting Traditions, he went 
to see most of the Traditionists in ali the great cities, and he wrote 
down in Khurâsân, in the cities of ‘Irâq, in Hijâz, in Syria, and in 
Egypt (the information he thus acquired). On visiting Ba^dâd, the 
inhabitants gathered round him, and acknowIedging his merit, 
declaring him to be the first man of the age for his learning in 
the Traditions, and for his tafent in delivering them to others. 
It is related by Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi, in his Jadh\vat al- 
Muqiabis, and by the Khatib. in his History of Bagjıdâd, that, 
when al-Bukhâri arrived at that city, the Traditionists assembled, 
and, having seleeted one hundred Traditions, they applied to the 
text of each a wrong isnâd^, and gave them by tens to ten differ- 
ent persons, whom they direeted to attend the conference held by 
al-Bukhârî. and submit to him these Traditions. NVhen the 
appointed day came, a great numbeı of Traditionists from 
Khurâsân proceeded with those of Baghdâd to the meeting. The 
assembly having taken their places, one of the ten men came for- 
ward and questioned al-Bukhârî on one of these Traditions. This 
doctor answered that he was not acquainted with it, and the other 
proceeded to ask his opinion on the remaining nine, which he 
submitted to him successively. As al-Buküârî continued to 
answer : “I am not acquainted with itthe jurisconsults preseni 
at the meeting began to turn from one to another and say : “The 
man kno'.vs what he is aboutbut some of theauditors were led to 
conciude that he was a man of great incapacity and slight informa¬ 
tion. Another of the ten men then came forward, and, having 
proposed in a similar manner his ten altered Traditions, he 
obtained the same ansvvers as his predecessor. The eight others 
then advanced successively but the result was always the same. 
VVhen al-Bukhârî perceived that they had done, he turned to the 
first man and said : “7hy first Tradition should be said so and 
so ; thy second so and so repcating them till he came to the 
lası, and prefixing to the text of each the isnâd which belonged 
to il. He then commcnccd with the second man, ansvvcring him 


1 See Flugel's l.lâjjî Khalifah, loın. II, pagc 117, No. 2174. 

2 Scc vol. I. Introduclion. 
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İn the same way, and he continued tili he ended by the tenth. The 
whole assembly then acknowIedged his abilities as a hâjif, and 
admitted his superior merit. Wher. Ibn Sa‘îd‘ spoke of al-Bukhâri. 
he called him the buitiııg ram (whom none could withstand). 
Muhammad Ibn Yûsuf al-Farabrî^ relates that he heard al-Bukhâri 
say : “I never inserted a Tradition in my Şahîlı tili aftcr Ihad madc 
an ablution, and offered up a prayer of two rak'ats^." It is also 
statcd that al-Bukhâri said : “It took me sixteen years to draw up 
the Kitâb al-Şahlh. I selected the matter vvhich forms its contents 
from a mass of six hundred thousand Traditions, and I have 
offered it up to God as a title to his favour.” Al-FarabrI men- 
tioned that ninety thousand persons had learned the Sahih from 
al-Bukhâri. and, that of ali who taught it on the authority of the 
author, he himself was the sole survivor. Abü-‘Isâ al-Tirmidhi* also 
taught Traditions on the authority of al Bukhârî. The birth of al- 
Bukhârî took place aftcr the public prayer of Friday, the I3th of 
§hawwâl, A.H. 194 (July, A.C. 810)*; but Abû Yaiâ al-KhalllIfAfo. 
24, note) States, in his Kitâb al-Irşhâd, that it happened on the 12th 
of the above mentioned month. He died at Khartank. on the eve 
of Saturday, thefirstof Shavvvvâl. A.H. 256 (Scptember, A.C. 870)t, 
afterthe evening prayer, and he was buried thefollowing day,onthe 
termination of the aftemoon prayer. Ibn Yûnus mentions, in his 
History of Foreigners {No. 343), that al-Bukhâri came to Egpyt and 
died there. This is, however, a mistake, and the truth is as we have 
just stated. Khâlid Ibn Ahmad Ibn Khâlid al-Dhuhlî, the 
governor of Khurâsân. banished al-Bukhâri from Bukhârâ. and 
sent him to ^artank ; Khâlid then made the pilgrimage, and, on 
arriving at Ba^dâd, he was imprisoned by al-Muwafraq Ibn al- 
Mutawakkil, the brother of the khalif al-Mu‘tamid, and detained 
in confinement tili he died. Al-Bukhârî was a lean-bodied man 


1 Abû Muhammad Yahyâ Ibn Sa‘Id, a native of Ba&hdâd and a mawlâ to 
Abü Ja'far al-Manşûr, was one of the most eminent höfiz of *Irâq. He died 
A.H. 318 (A.C. 930-1) (Nujûm. Al-Yafi'i) 

2 His life will be found in this work. 

3 See No. 270, note. 

4 His life will be found in this work. 

• 19 July. -Ed. 

t 2 September.—Ed. 
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and of the middle size, Different opinions are held rcspccting 
the true name of his ancestor (surnamed al-Ahnaf); some say that 
he was called Yazdibah, butibn Mâkûlâsays, in his ikmâl {No. 414), 
that his name was Yazdizbah. This person was a Magian and died 
in that religion. The first of his ancestors who embraced Islâmism 
was al-Mughavrah. In another work, I find the former of ai- 
BuHıâri’s ancestors called al-Ahnaf, it is therefore possible that 
Yazdibah was really alına/, or club-footed. Bukbâri means 
belonging to Bukhârâ, a great city in Transoxiana, at eight days' 
journey from Samarqand. Khartank is a village in the district of 
Samarqand. We have already spoken of Ju‘fi (No. 49). Al- 
Bukhâri bore the surname of Ju‘fi because his family vvere ntawlös 
to Sa'id İbn Ja'far al-Ju‘fi, govcrnor, of Khurâsân. 


544 IBN JARiR AL-JABARl 

Abû Ja‘far Muhammad İbn Jarîr İbn Yazld İbn Khâlid al- 
Tabari {native af Tabaristân) is the author of the great commentary 
on the Qur'ân and of the celebrated history. Some say that his 
grandfather Yazİd was the son of Kathîr İbn Ghâlib. Al-Tabari 
was an imâm {master of the highest authority) in many various 
branches of knowledge, such as Qur'ânic interpretation, Traditions, 
jurispmdence, history, ete. He composed some fine works on 
various subjects, and thesc prodııctions are a testimony of his 
extensive information and great abilities. He was one of the 
mujiahid imâms^, as hc (Judged /or himself and) adopted iht opi¬ 
nions of no particular doctor. Abu ’l-Faraj al-Mu‘âfâ ibn Zakariyâ 
al-Nahrawânî, surnamed Ibn'farâra, was a follower of his doctrines. 
We shall give a notice on this person. ibn Jarîr al-Tabarî is held 
to merit the highest confidence as a transmitter of traditio..al infor- 
ınation. and his history is the most authentic and the most exact 
of any. The shavkh Abû Ishâq al-Şhirâzi {No. 5) places hini 
among the mujiahids in his Tabagât al-Fuqahâ {dassified Ust of 


1 See vol. I, (ntroduetion. 
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jurisconsuhs). I found in somc compilation or other thc follo\ving 
verses attributed to al-Tabarî: 

“When I am rcduced to poverly, 1 let my brother knovv it not; 
and when 1 am rich, I enrich my friends. My lioncst pride pre- 
vents me from losing my self-respect; and if I do ask a favour, 
modesty is always my companion. But did 1 condcscend to 
forego my sclf-respect, I should soon be on a beaten path to riches." 

He was born A.H. 224 (A.C. 838-9). at ’AmuI in TabarîstSn and 
he died at Baghdâd on Saturday evening, the 25th of Shawwâl. 
A.H. 310 (February, A.C. 923)*. He was huried, the ncxt day, in 
the court of) his own house. I sîw in the Lesser Parâfah ccmelery, 
at the foot of Mount Muqaftanı near Old Cairo, a tonıb which is 
often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing this 
inscription : “This is the tomb of Ibn Jarİr al-Tabarî.” The public 
imagine it to belong to the author of the history, but this opinion 
is erroneous, the fact being that he was buried at Baghdâd ; and Ibn 
Yûnus himself says, in his History of the foreigners who came to 
Egypt', that such vvas really the case. Abû Bakr al-Khvvârizmî. 
a celebraled poel whose life we shall give, was a sister's son to 
al-Tabari. 


545 MUHAMMAD IBN ‘ABD AL-İJAKAM 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abd al- 
l^aıcam Ibn A'yan Ibn Layth Ibn Râfi* was a native of Egypt and 
a doctor of thc Shâflte sect. He commenced by rcceiving Icssons 
from Ibn Wahb {No. 302) and Aşhhab (No. 97\ the disciples of 
thc imâm Mâlik, but, when al-Şhâfı'î went to Egypt, he becamc his 
pupil and stııdied jurisprudence under him. During thc persecu- 
tion at Baghdâd^, he was taken before the qâ(^i Ibn Abi Duvvâd 

1 Sec no. 343. 

2 This was the persecution ın which Al mad Ibn lianbal displayed the 
.'ortitude which rendered him illust.’-ious. (See No 19.) The khalif al-Mu'taaim 
endeavoured to force the doctors of that itme to hold that Qur’ân was 
created. See Abu ’l-l'icj's Annals. year 219. 

• 15 February,—Ed. 
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al-iyâdi (/Vt>, i/), but, as lıe rcl'usod to do vvbat was rcquired of 
him, thcy sent him back to lîgypt. whcre hc finally bccame chief 
of the Şhâfi'ite sect. Hc was boın A.H. 182 (A.C. 798-9), and hc 
died on VVednesday, thc first of Dhu ’I-Qa‘dah (somc say thc 
15th, A.H. 268 (May, A.C. 882 )*. His tomb is staled to be ncar 
those of his father and of his brother‘Abd al-Rahmân, and these 
two are situated closb to al-Shafi'ı*s. Of this we have already 
spoken (No. 301). lbnQâni‘ (No. 149. //c/fc) mentions that lîc died at 
Old Cairo, A.H. 269. Abû ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Nasü'i cites him 
as his authority for somc of the Traditions which he gives in the 
.'iunan (No. 28). Al-Muzani (No. 90) relates as folIoNvs : “VVc used 
to go to al-Şhâfi*î that we might hear his lessons, and we would 
sit down at thc door of his hoııse. Muhanımad Ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn 
‘Abd al-Hakam wou1d then come, and go in, and make a long stay ; 
he would even sometimes brcakfast \viih him. On coming down al- 
Şhâfi'ı woııld begin to read to us, and. on linishing, hc would bring 
Muhammad's mulc and help him to mount. afıer vvlıich. hc 
would kcep watching him tili he disappearcd, and then .say: 
'To obtain a son like him. I should consent to bc in dcbt for a 
thousand dinârsand ıınablc to lînd whcrewithal to pay thcm.’ " It is 
related that Muhanımad Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam said ; “1 used to go 

frequently to al-Şhâfi‘i, and in cosequcnce of this, a nuınbcr of 
per.sons belonging to our scct went to my father.” who. as has becn 
-said (No. 301), was a Mfılikitc ‘‘and said to him : ‘Abû Muhammad! 
(thy son) Muhammad attaches himself excluf'ively lo this man, and 
l'ıequcnlshim ccnstantiy. Tlıis indicales ıhatthy.son lıasadislikefor 
thc scct to which he bclongs.' My father cssaycd to caîm thcm. 
saying: ‘Hc is young, and svishcs to İcarn and cx:ıminc ıhc diffcrcnt 
opinions hcld on t'ıc same subjccl.’ Hcılıcn look mc in privatcand 
said : ‘Stick lo that man. my boy ! for if you leave this city, and 
happen to say, whcn you discuss a question: Aşhltab relales that Mâlik 
.said you will be askcd vvho was Aşhhab. İn consequence of this 
advice I attcndcd with assiduity the lessons of al-Shâfı‘i. and the 
words of my father never Icft my memory ; t ili, having göne to 
‘lrâq, thc qâdl consulted mc on a queslion in thc presence of thc 
company asscmbled at his house, and. in discussing it, I happened 


* 23 May or 6 June. Eıl. 
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to say : Aşhhab relates that Mâlik said’—on which he asked who 
was Aşhhab, and turned towards the company for an answer. 
One of the persons present replied, as if perfectly ignorant on the 
subject: ‘I know ncither Aşhhab <Jbrown) nor Ablaq {gray) !’ Of 
Muhammad İbn ‘Abd al-Hakam, numerous anecdotes are related. 
Al-Qudâ‘î States, in his KhitaO, that this was the Muhammad whom 
Ahmad Ibn fûlûn {No. 70) took by night to’ the aqueduct which 
he had constructed at al-Ma‘âfir, and the water of which the people 
hesitated to employ either for drinking or for making ablutions^. 
Muhammad then drank thercof and made use of it for his ablu- 
tions, Nvhereat Ibn Tülün was so highly pleased, that he detained 
him no longer and sent him a rich present^. İt is generally said 
that the circumstance here spoken of occurred to al-Muzani, but 
this is not exact. 

1 The life of al-Qudâ‘î will be found in this work. 

2 The people refused to make use of the water coming from (his 
aqueduct, because they imagined that the money etnployed in its construction 
had not becn ac 4 uired by the sovereigns in a latvful manner. See No. 171 
of this work, the anecdote told by Ibn Kbaliikân of Abû Ishâq al-Shlrâzi's 
repugnance to saying his prayers in the Nizâmiyah College, 

3 ‘‘The compiler of the history of Ahmad İbn Tülün says: When 
Ahmad İbn ‘Tülün had ünished the erection of this aqueduct, he learned that 
some persons did not consider it latvful to drink of the water which is 
supplied. Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Hakam"—the doctor whose life 
Ibn Khallikân gives here—‘‘relates as follows: I was one night in my 
house, when a slave of Ahmad Ibn Tülün's came to fînd me and said ; 
‘The amir wantcth thee.’ Filled with terror and apprehension, I nıountcd 
my horse, and the slave led me oiT the public road, ‘VVhither dost thou 
take me ?’ said I. ‘To the desert.’ was his answer, ‘and the amir is thcre.’ 
Convinced that my last hour was come, I said to the slave; ‘God help 
me ! I am an aged and feeble man ; dost thou know what he wanteth with 
me?’ He took pity on my State and ansvvered. 'Avoid making any remark 
against the aqueduct. I stili went forward with him, tili suddenly I perceived 
torch-bearers in the desert, and Ahmad Ibn ‘Tülün on horseback at the 
door of the aqueduct, with great wax-light buming before him. 1 imme- 
diately dismounted and saluted him, but he did not greet me in return : 
1 then said : ‘O amir 1 thy messenger hath greivously fatigued me. and 
I suffer from thirst. Allovv me, I beg, to take a drink.’ On this, the 
pages offered me water, but I said : No; I shall draw some for myself.’ 
I then drew water whilst he looked on, and I drank to such a degree 
that I thought T should have burst. On fîn'shing. I said; *0 amir ! may 

(Contimud on pi^c 169) 
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546 AL-TIRMIDHI THE JURISCONSULT 

Abü Ja'far \ful,'iammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Na;r aî-Tirmî^î, a 
jurisconsult of the sect of al-Shâfi‘i. was thc abîest of them 
ali in that age, the most devoııt and the most abstemious. He 
rcsided at Baghdâd, and taught Traditions in that city on the 
authority of Yahya Ibn Bukayr ai-Mişrî', Yûsuf Ibn ‘Adî, 
Kathir Ibn Yahya and othcr masters. Traditions wcre dclivered 
on his own authority by the qödi Ahmad Ibn Kâmil (Afo. 83, note) 
'Abd al-Bâqî Ibn Qâni‘ {No. 149, note), and others. His character 
as a traditionist is pcrfectly established, and he bore a high 
reputation for learning, merit, and s< If-mortification. Abu ’l-'J'ayyib 
Ahmad Ibn ‘Ulhmân al-Simsâr, the father of Abû Hafş ‘Umar 
Ibn Şhâhîn {No. 131, note) relates as follows ; “1 was at Abû Ja'far 
al-Tirmidhî’s, wlıcn a person consulted him about the saying of 
the Prophet, that God Jescendeth to the heaven of the worId (i. e. 
the lowest of the seven heavens) ; and this person expressed his 
desire to know how therc could, in that case, be any thing morc 
exalted {than the lowest heaven) ? To which al-Tirmidhî replicd .• 
‘The descent is intelligible ; thc manner how is unknovvn ; the 
belief therein is obligatory, and the asking about it is a blamablc 
innovation.’ ” His moderation in respcct to food was extreme, 
and this resulted fronı indigcncc, devolion, and paticnce under 
poverty. It is rclated by Muhammad Ibn Mûsû Ibn Hammâd, 


(Contlnued from page I6S.) 

God quench thy thirst at thc rivers of Paradise ! for 1 have druulc to my 
utmost wish, and I know noı which to praise most—the excellence of the 
water, joined to its sweelness and coolness or its clearness or the sweet smell 
of the aqucduct.‘ He looked at me a moment, and said: *I want thee for 
something, but this is not the time. Let this man retire., I immcdialely 
retired, and the slave said to me: ‘Thou hast hit the mark!'To which 
I answered ; ‘May God reward thee! were it not for thee, I had perished.* 
The construetion and completing of this aqueduct cost forly thousand 
dlnârs.” (Al-Maqrizrs Khifnt ; chapter towards thc end of the work, and 
entiticd J j-l 

I Yakyâ Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Bukayr, a ma\vlâ to the tribe of Manzum was 
an eminent traditionist of Egypt, and taueht Mâlik’s MuwattĞ from memory. 
He died in the month of Şafar, A.H. 231 (October, A.C. 845). (ilusnal- 
Muhadharah). 
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thal al-Tirıtıidhî told him that he had subsisted seventeen days on 
five pençe, (three pençe according to another version) “1 then asked 
him,” said Ibn Hammâd, “ how he had managed, and he replied : 
‘That sum was ali I possessed, and l laid it out on turnips, one of 
which I ate each day.’ ” Abû Ishâq al-Zajjâj (No. 12) States 
thal al-Tirmidhî received a monthly stipened of four dirhamsi, 
and that he never asked any thing from any person. Al-Tirmidhî 
uscd to rclate the following circumstance : ‘‘I had studied juris- 
prudencc under* Abû Hanifah; whcn, being, in the mosque of 
Madinah the year I madc the pilgrimagc, I had a dream in vvhich 
l saw the blessed Prophet, and 1 said ; ‘O Apostle of God ! l 
have studied the system taught by Abû Hanîfah ; shall I adopt it?* 
and he answered : ‘No !’ I then said : ‘Shall I adopt that of Mâlik 
Ibn Anas?’ and he replied : ‘Adopt that portion of it which is in 
confornıity vvith my sunnoh (sayings and doiııgs).' 1 then asked 
him if 1 should adopt the system taught by al-Şhâfî‘î, and he 
replied : ’lt is not his system ; he took my sunnalı, and nothing 
more, and he refuted those who contradicted it’. After having 
this dream, I immedatiely proceeded to Egypt and copied out al- 
Şhâfi‘i’s books.” Al-Dâraqu{m [No. 409) stylcs him a Traditionist 
of veracity, trustworthy and pious. Al-Tirmi^I mentioned that 
he passed twenty-nine years in writing out the Traditions. He 
was born in the month of ^u ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 200 (July, A.C. 
816) ; some say A.H. 210 ; and he dicd on the 11 of Muharram 
A.H. 295 (Octber, A.C. 907)t. He never dycd his hair (as was 
cuslomary at that period). Tovvards the close of his life, his intel- 
Icct gol derangcd to an extreme degree. “Al-Tirmidhl ” says al- 
Sam‘âni [No. 370) ‘‘means belonging to [Tirmidh) an ancient city 
on the bank of the river of Balkh, which is called Jayhün (the 
O.vus). Various opinions arc held respecting the pronunciation 
of this name ; some say Turmidh and other Tirmidh ; the inhabi- 
lants themselves pronouncc it Tarmidh ; the pronunciation which 


1 Four dirhams arc ncarly equivalent to half a crown. This stipend 
was paid to him out of the public treasury : every doctor of the law. 
rcgularly ordained, being entitled to a pension from the State. 

* M. de Slane't rendcring of aL;». <.^1. is not correct; it should 

be ‘‘of the school of Abi hanîfah."—Ed. 
t 22 October.—Ed. 
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was long familiar to us was Tirniidh ; but persons who pretend to 
exactness, and possess Information on the subject, pronounce it 
Turmudh. Each of these pronunciations has its partisans, who 
give reasons in support of their opinion.'’ Suciı arc thc words 
of aI-Sam‘âni, and I am unable to offer any thing decisive on thc 
subject. Persons who have been there inform me that it is situatcd, 
not in the provincc of Khwârizm. but in that of Transoxiana. 
and on the same side (o/ the river) as the latter. 


547 İBN AL-9ADDAD, THE JURISCONSULT 
Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad İbn Muhammad Ibn 
Ja'far, surnamed İbn al-Haddâd, was a doctor of the sect of al- 
Şhâfi'î a native of Egypt, and a member of the tribc of Kinânah. 
He is the author of the vvork entiticd Kifâh al-Furû' in which he 
treats of the development of the lavv according to Shâfi'itc prin- 
ciples. It forms a .small volüme, but is replete with information, 
and the questions of \vhich it treats are discussed wilh extraordi- 
nary subtility. Some of the most eminent imâms have undertaken 
to comment it ; al-QaRaI al-Marwazî (No. 309) composed a nıodc- 
rately-sized volüme on the subject; thc ^âd/ Abu ’l-'l ayyib al- 
'i'abarî (JVo. 279) elucidated its obscurities in one large volüme, 
and the shavkh Abû ‘Ali al-Sinjî (No. 176) drew up a compicle 
commcntary on it, wherein he fully discusscs every point. This 
last is one of the best productions of the kind. İbn al-Haddâd 
learned jurisprudence from Abü Ishâq al-Marwazî (No. 3). My 
master ‘Irnâd al-Dın İbn Bâ(işh (No. 84, nole) States, in the vvork 
composed by him on (Ahfı l.dunfn) Muha dhdh ah. and in i\\%Tahnqât 
al-rtıqahii, or classihed lisi of jurisconsults, that İbn al-Haddâd 
was one of Ihe most distinguished disciples of Abû Ibr.âhim 
al-MuzanI (Ao. 5*0), but this is an ovcrsight on lıis part, for İbn 
al-Haddâd was born the ycar al-Muzani dicd. Nay, al-Qudâ*i' 
mentions, in his Khital. that his birth took placc on the day of al- 
Muzani's death. How then could he possibly nave bccn his dis- 
ciple? I notice this error here lest persons should be led to think 


I His life w1II be found in this vvork. 
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al-Qudâ'! mistaken, and Ibn Bâtişh in the right. The latter also 
attributes to Ibn ai-Haddâd the verses rhyming in z, which I have 
quoted in the life of Zâfir al-Haddâd, native of Alexandrial. Ibn 
al-I^addâd was a doctor of great exactne$s in the exanıination 
of points of law, and singularly skilful in obtaining clear results 
from the depths of obscurily in which they lay concealed^. He 
occupicd the posts of qâdl and professor at Old Cairo ; the princes 
and the pcoplc held him in the highest respect ; and it was to his 
opinion they deferred wheıı doubts arose on a point of law, or 
when any grave event took place. People üsed to say : ‘it would 
be the strangcst circumstance that ever occurred to find an execu- 
tioncr angry (from iıaving nothing to do), or to meet with a heap of 
dung free from impurities, or to see a.ı opinion of Ibn al- 
Haddâd's refuted^." His birth took place on the 24th of Ramadan, 
A.H. 264 (May. A.C. 878)*, and he died A.H. 345 (A.C. 956-7),. 
or 344 according to aI-Sam‘âni. He delivered Traditions on the 
authority of Abü 'Abd al-Rahmân al-Nasâ’i {No. 28) and other 
masters. Al-Qudâ‘i States, in his Khifaf, that Ibn al-Haddâd ex- 
pired on his return from the pilgrimage, A.H. 344, at a place called 
Munyah Harb, ncar the gate of Old Cairo ; on the spot, it is said, 
wherc Cairo now stands. He was versed in a great variety of 
Sciences such as those connected with the Qur'ân, jurisprudence, 
the Traditions. poetry, the combats of the ancient Arabs, grammar, 
philology ete. During his life he remained vvithout a rival, and 
\vas bcloved by ali persons, from the highest to the lowest. The 
amir Abu ’1-Qâsim Anûjûr Ibn al-ikhshîd attended his funeral, in 
company with Küfür [No. 520) and followed by a crowd of the 
inhabitants. He lived to the age of seventy-nine years, four months 
and two days. Haddâd means a worker in iron, or one who 
selis it. 


1 Scc No. 286. the lines beginning thus: "Had he taken refuge in an 
exemplafy patiencc.” 

2 Lilerally : He was an exact doctor and a diver Tor Ihe meanings. 

3 In the original Arabic. thit saying consists of three short sentences, 
rhyming together. 

• 30 May. -Ed. 
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548 ABU 8AKR AL-ŞAYRAFi 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd AMâh, generally knovvn by 
the name of Şayrafî, was a native of Baghdâd and a doctor of 
thc sect of al-Şhâfi‘î. He ranked among the (regular) jurisconsults 
{of thai City). Having sludied the law under Abu ’I-‘Abbâs Ibn 
Surayj {No. 20), he acquired distinction by his acuteness in the 
discussion {of points of law not hitherto settied), by his skill in the 
use of analogical deduction, and by his penetration as a dog- 
matic theologian. He composed a work of quite an original cast 
on the fundamentals of jurisprudencc; and Abü Bakr al-Qaffal 
{see ne.rl article) States, in his work on that subject, that Abü 
Bakr al-Şayrafi was, next to al Shâfi‘i. the most learned of men in 
that branch of Science. He was the first person of our sect 
{the Şhâ/i'ite) who undertook to compose a treatise on the drawing 
up of bonds*, and the work vvhich he produced on this subject is 
of the highest exce!Ience. He died on Thursday, the 2İst of the 
latter Rabi‘, A.H. 330 (January, A.C. 942)*. The signification of 
Şayrafi is wcll knovvn ; it means one who changes gold and silver 
coin. I mention this here, because many persons mispronounce his 
surname and say ŞIrafi. 


549 ABU BAKR AL-QAFFÂL AL-SHASHİ 

Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Ismâ'Il al-QaffâF al- 
Şhâşhî, a doctor of the ^âfi'ite sect, was incontrovertibly the ablcst 
jurisconsult {imâm) of that age, and possessed not only a deep 
knovvledge of thc law and the Traditions, but vvas also versed in 
dogmatic theology, and proved himself a learned philologer and 
a good poet. The Shâfi'ites did not possess in Transoxiana a man 
to be compared to him. (/,•» the furtherance of his studies)h.c 
travelicd to Khurâsân, ‘Irüq, al-Hijâz, Syria, and the northern 
frontier of Mesopotamia, and his reputation spread far and wide. 


t lu Arabic: Um al-Shuriit. No. 24, note. 

2 Al-Qaff(il signifîes hcksmith. See No. 309. 
’ 13 January.—Ed. 
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He Icarned jurisprudence from Ibn Surayj {No. 20) and compos- 
cd a great numbcr of works. Hc was thc first who drcwup a treatise 
on thc approved ınethod of dialectics (Jadal) cmployed by thc 
jurisconsults among thcmselvcs* He composcd also a treatise on 
the principles of canonic jurisprudence, and a commcntary on thc 
Risâlah^. İt was hc who propagated thc Şhâfi'ite doctrines in 
Transoxiana. Hc taught Traditions on thc authority of Ibn Jarir 
al-Tabarî {No. 544) and other eminent doctors of that age, and 
Traditions wcre delivercd on his osvn authority by the Hâkim 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Bayyi‘^, Abü ‘Abd Allah Ibn Mandah’*, 
Abû *Abd Al-Rahmân al-Sulaıni^' and many others. Hc vvas the 
father of al-Qâsim, thc author of thc work cited, under thc litle 
of al-Taqrlh (sinıplijîcation of the Şhâfi'ite doctorine.'s). in the Nilıâ- 
yah and thc Baslt^'. AI-GhazâlI nıcntions him in the second 
chaptcr of thc scction on plcdgcs and mortgages. but calls him 
Abu '1-Qâsim, \vhcrcin hc is mistakcn. Al-‘ljli {No. fi7) States, in 
his Explanation of the Obscurities met with in Waj!z and Wasti in 
the second chaptcr of the section of purihcation with sand, that tlıc 
author of the Tagn'h was Abû Bakr al-Qalîâl, and that somc 
attribute the work to his son al-Q5sim. He then adds : “And for ıhis 
rcason it is that, in citing hini, thcy designate him by the vaguc 
appellation of the author of the Tagn’b.” I shall here add that, in the 
month of Shawsvâl. A.H. 665 (July, A.C. 1267). I saw in the library 
of thc 'Âddiyah college {at Danıascus) a copy of the Tagrlb in ten 
volumcs, but bound in six, and bearing an inscription indi' ating thc 


1 For the elucidation ot this, see the e.sıract from Ibn Khaldün, givcn 
by M. de Sacy in his Anthohgir Arabe. pages 474. 475. 

2 This is the celebrated epislle composed by al-ğhafı'i on his own ducirine. 

3 His life will be found in this worIt. 

4 The life of Ibn Mandah is given by Ibn tÇhallikân. 

5 Abü ‘Abd al-Rahnân Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Mâsâ ai-Sutamî 
{member of the trihe of Sulaym) was a native of Naysâbûr and the mosi 
eminent Şüfî doctor ot that age. He travelled to ali parıs in search of 
instruction, and collected Information from the lips of numerous masters. 
Hc composed a commcntary on the Çıır'ûn. a histroy, and nearly one hundred 
other works. His death took place in thc month ot Şha'bân. A. H. 412 
(Nov.-Dec.. A.C. 1021). Nııjûm. (Al-Yâfi'i). 

6 These \vorks are by Abü Hâniid al-Ohazzâli. Ibn Khallikân gi\es 
hiı life. 
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author to be Abu ’l-yasan al-Qâsim İbn Abî Bakr al-Qaffâl al- 
Shâşhl; and tlıis copy was in the hand-writing of the şhaykh Qutb 
al-Din Mas'üd al-Naysâbür!, a doctor whose life \vill be found 
farther on. İt bore also a notc writtcn by Qutb al-Din, declaring 
that he had madc a waqf of it>. This is a different worlc from that 
of al-Sulaym al-Râzî {No. 25/)bearing thesame title, yet I have met 
a great number of jurisconsults who supposed it to be the same. 
This induces me to draw the reader’s attention to the circumstance. 
Copies of al-Qaffârs Tayrih are scarce, but those of al-Râzî’s are 
in every person’s hands, and it is by the work of the latter that 
the jurisconsults of IGiurâsân finish their studies. Some differcncc 
of opinion subsists respeeting the true date of Abü Bakr aI-QafTâr.s 
death, thus the .^aykh Abü Iflıâg al-ŞhlrâzI States, in his classi- 
fıed list of jurisconsults, that he died A.H. 336 (A.C. 947-8), and 
the l^âkim İbn al-Bayyi‘ says that he breathed his last at al-Shâsh. 
in the month of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 365 (August, A.C. 976). He 
then adds : “1 wrote down (pieces of Information) under his dieta- 

tion, and he also did the same under mine.” Al-Sâm‘âni {No. 370) 
makes a similar observation in his Ansâb, and then adds : “He was 
born in the year 291 (A.C. 903-4).” The same author mentions 
howevcr, in his D har i, or Supplement, that he died A.H. 366, 
and he repeats the same statement in his Ansâb, under the hcad of 
al-Şhâşhi-, but the former date is given by him in the life of al-Qaffâl 
himself. Shâşhi means bclonging to al-Shâsh : this is a city beyond 
the Sıhûn-, and has produced a number of learned men. This al- 
Qafrâl is a different persor from al-QufTaI al-Marwazî (see No. 309}. 
a doctor who lived at a later cpoch. 


550 ABU ’L-HASAN AL-.MASAR.nsI 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad ibn ‘Ali İbn Sahi İbn Muşlilı al- 
ıMâsarjisi, a Şhâfi'ite jurisconsult, was onc of the great masters of 
that sect in K^urâsân» the best acqııainted of them with the 
doctrines promulgated by its founder, with the rcgııtar system 

1 See No. 21, note. 

2 The Sihrin or Cirr, the ancient Jaxarteı. Tallı into the lake of .Ani. 
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which they form, and with the ramifications of those points of 
controvcrsy to which its main principles give rise. He studied 
jurisprudence in Khurâsân. Mrâq and Hijâz, and was the assiduous 
disciplc of Abû Ishâ al-Marwazî {No. 3), whom he accompained to 
Egypt, and with whom he remained till his death. He then proceed- 
ed to Baghdâd, where he acted as deputy to Ibn Abî Hurayrah 
{No. ISI) cvery time that the latter absented himself from his 
class. In the year 344 (A.C. 955-6) he returned to Khurâsân. and 
gave lectures at Naysâbür, which were attended by the jurisconsults 
of that City. He taught jurisprudence to the qâdi Abu’I-Tayyib 
al-TabarI {No. 279), and he himself received lessons from his 
matemal uncle al-Muwammal Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Isâ al-Mâsarjist. 
When in Egypt, he collected {legal) information from the disciples 
of al-Muzanı {No. 90) and from Yûnus Ibn ‘Abd al-A‘lâ al-Şadafi* 
The Hâkim Ibn al-Bayyi‘2 States that, in the month of Rajab, A H. 
381 (September-October, A.C. 991), regular assemblies were held to 
hear him give dictations in the Dâr al-Sunnalı (college for teaching 
the Traditions). He died on Wednesday evening, the 5th of the latter 
Jumâdâ, A.H. 384(July, A.C. 994)*, at the age of seventy-six years, 
and was intcrred on the evening of the following day. The şhaykh 
Abû Ishâq al-Şhirâzî {No. 5) says in his T^bagât, that his death 
occurred in A.H. 383. Mâsarjisi means related to Mâsarjis; this 
person v/as grandfather to Abu l’-Hasan ‘Ali al-Hasan Ibn ‘Isâ 
Ibn Mâsarjis al-Naysâbürî, and had bcen a Christian, but was 
converted to Islâmism by ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al-Mubârak {No. 300). 
The doctor Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad al-Mâsarjisî was son to the 
daughter of this Abû ‘Ali, and surnamed after him, like ali the 
other members of the family. 


551 AL-KHATAN 

Abû ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn İbrahim, u 
native of Istirâbâd, or of Jurjân according to somc, and a doctor 

1 His life «rill be found in this work 

2 The life of the Hikim is givcn by our author. 

• II July.—Ed. 
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of thc sect of al-Şhâfi‘î, was generally kııown by the surname 
of al-Khatan. He acquircd a high distinction by his piety, his 
talent as a jurisconsult, and the cxcellent traditional information 
which he possessed on points connectcd with thc Şhâfi'ite law'. 
İn the Science of controversial rcasoning, and in those connected 
with the Qur'ân and its readinf;s, he held the first rank, and was 
onc of thc most emineııt amongst the learned whosc skill lay in 
speculativc investigations and dialectics. When in his native 
town, he received lessons from Abü Nu'aym ‘Abd al-Malik Ibıı 
Muhanımad Ibn ‘Adi, and othcr masters of the same epoch ; in 
the year 337 (A.C. 948-9) he visited Naysâbûr, and remained there 
two years, after which he procecded to Işbahân, where he studied 
Abü Dâ\vüd’s {No. 254) Musnad {autlıenlicalcd colledion of 
Tradiıioııs) under thc tuition of‘Abd Allah Ibn Ja'far^. He thcn 
passed inlo ‘lr3q, and, when upvvards of forty years of age, he 
began to vvrite, and produced numerous works. He was an inde- 
fatigable traveller, and received information from the lips of many 
doctors. A commentary was composcd by him on the Talkhîş, a 
work of Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Qâşş (No. 21). He died on thc 
Festival of the Sacıificc (/he lOıh of Dhu ’I-Hijjah) A.H. 386 (Dec., 
A.C. 966)* at thc age of seventy-five years. He was called al-Khatan 
(the son-m-law) because he was thus allied to Abü Bakr al-lsmâ‘ili 
(Na. 4, no te). 


1 Such 1 lake to be the meaning of thc words an 

expression which freqtıently occurs. and which, in a former part of thLs work 
I rendered erroncously by: A"/lof/.tome e.rcc//e«f view.^ on the subject of dır 
^âü'ite doctrines. The arc undoubtcdiy the particular channcis through 
which certain dccisions on points of la w passed down to postority by oral 
transmission. When a doclor was thc sole possessor of somc traditional 
information of this kind. and if the persons through whoın it descended to him 
were men of acknowledged credibility, the expression ju.st mentioned was applied 
to him. If thc points of information which He possessed wcrc transmitted 
down through an unusual ehannet. the expression employed was:,^jA)j 

"aoS ce also No. 557 of this volüme, in thc life of al-Fârisî. 

2 Rcad iüüU;C ^ in thc printed lc\ı. 


24 December.—Ed. 
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552 ABÜ SAHL AL-ŞU'LUKl 

Abü Sahi Muhammad Ibn Sıılaymân Ibn Muhammad (bn 
Sulaymân Ibn Hârün Ibn Mûsâ Ibn ‘Isâ Ibn Ibrâhîm Ibn Bishr al- 
Hanafl al-Ijli (a member of the tribe of Ifanifah, a branch of that of 
'Ijl), and gencrally known by the name of aI-Şu‘lükî, was born at 
Işbahân, the native place of his family, and dwelt at Naysâbör. 
He was a doctor of the Shâfi'ite sect, an interpreter of the Qur’ân, 
a scholastic theologian, an adept in the belles-lettres,a grammarian, 
a poet, a prosodian, and a kâlib. The Hâkim Abû *Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Bayyi‘ mentions him in his historical work, and says: 
“He was the chief doctor of the age. and the ablest of contcmpo- 
rary jurisconsults ; he had studied the law under Abû Ishâq al- 
Marwazı, and fathomed ali the depths of Science. He then 
proceeded to Trâq, and went to Başrah, where hc continued to 
give lessons for some years, when his presence was required at 
Ifbahân. whcre he also remained during some years'.” On learn- 
ing the death of hfs uncle Abu ’l-Tayyib^, he departcd sccretly for 
Naysâbûr, in the year 337 (A.C. 949), and, for three days, he sat 
there in public to receive condolences, during which the Shavklı 
Abû Bakr Ibn Ishâq-^ remained seated at his side, as did also ali 
the chiefs of the civil administration, the gâdls, and the muftîs of 
the two sects^. When the ccremony of mourning was terminated, 

1. Being unable to distinguish where the extract from Ibn al-Bayyi‘ ’s work 
ûnishes. I indicate it as ending here ; but what rollows to the date of al-Şu*lüki's 
death may perhaps belong to it. ] am howcver inclined to suppose it shorter 
than I have indicated, and that the last words of it are: The ablest of contem- 
porary jurisronsuhs. 

2 Abu ‘l-TRyyib Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaymân al-Hanafi al-Su'iükl, 
an eminent doctor of the sect of al-Şhâh‘i, a tradıtionist and philologer, died 
in the month of Rajab, A.H. 337 (Jan.-Fcb., A.C. 949). 'fab. al-Shafi'm. 

3. Abü Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ishâq Ibn Ayyüb, a native of Naysâbûr and sur- 
named al-Duba‘î (j_j«...A)l)was one of the imdms of the Şhafi'ite sect, and a mufti 
of the highest reputation. He wrote a number of large works, such as the 
Mabsut (the devehped, probably a trcatise on Shâfi'ite jurisprudence). a treatise 
on nouns and adjectives. another on faith and frec-will, a fourih on the merits 
of the four first khalifs, ete. Born A.H. 258 (A.C. 871-2) ; died in the month 
of Şha'bân A.H. 342 (Dec.-Jan., A.C. 953-4) ; Tahagâl al-Shâfi'in). 

4 ’Vhe ıwo sects were probably the llanafıte and the Shâh'ite. 
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rcgular assemblies vvcrc heid tc hear him discuss points of law, and 
there did not remain an adversary or an approver of his opinions, 
but acknoNvledged his merit and superiority. The şhaykhs visited 
him repeatedly, to request him that he would bring to their city 
those whom he had left behind him {his wife and famiiy) at Işbahân, 
and he at length acceded to their wishes. He then undertook thc 
duties of professor and mufti at Naysâbür. and the jurisconsults of 
the place received lessons from him. The Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd {No. 93) 
used to say : “We never saw thc likc of Abû Sahi al-Şu'lükî, and 
he himself never saw his like.” Abu ’I-Wal5d> being asked concern- 
ing the respective merits of Abû Bakr al-Qarfâl (No. 309). and al- 
Şu'lûki hc replied ; *‘Who could possibly equal al-Şu‘lüki?” This 
doctor was born A.H. 296 (A.C. 908-9); hc began to learn the 
Traditions, A.H. 305 ; hc went to attend Abû ‘Alî al-Thaqafi’s^ 
lecturcs on law in 3 i 3, and he died towards the end of the year 369 
(A.C. 980), at Naysâbür. His body was bornc on a bier to the 
hippodrome of al-Husayn, and the sultân authorsied Abu ’l-Tayyib 
{No. 264), the son of the deceascd, to celebrate thc funeral service. 
He was interred in the mosque where hc used to teach. The word 
Şû'lûki.has been already explained (No. 264). 


553 ABU ’L-TAYYIB IBN SALAMAH AL-DABBl 
Abu ’l-Tayyib Muhâmmad Ibn al-Mufaddal Ibn Salamah Ibn 
‘Aşim al-Dabbi, a nativc of Baghdâd, and one of the most emiııent 

1 Abu ’1-Walîd Haşan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, a membcr of the 
Umayyad famiiy and a native of Naysâbür, was onc of the iıtıâms of the Shâfi‘ite 
sect, and thc fırst Traditionist of his age in Kburâsân. He was distingu- 
ished for piety and îearning. In onc of his works, he treated of Muslim's Sahfh, 
and, in another, of the Şhafi'itc docirincs. He composcd also an excellent 
commcntary on al-Şhâfi‘fs Risâlah (see No. 549, Note). Died in thc month of 
the first Rabf, A.H. 349 (May, A.C. 960). aged seventy two years. %'ab. al- 
Şhâ/i'Tn). 

2 Abû ‘Ali Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhâb al-3iaqan al-Hajjâjî drjw 
his desccnt, as his sumamcs indicate, from al-^ajjâj Ibn Yûsuf a!-rhaqafl. This 
imâm, cqually distinguished for îearning and piety. resided at Naysâpûr. Bom 
A.H. 244 (A.C. 858-9 ; died ra the month of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 328 (Fcb.- 
March, A.C. 940). (fab. at-SJlâfı"m.) 
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doctorsof the Şhâfi'ite sect, studied jurisprudence under Abu’l-‘Ab- 
bâs Ibn Surayj {No. 20). He was noted for his extreme penctration. 
and this induced Abu M-‘Abbâs to pay him the greatcst attention, 
and take the utmost pains in giving him instruction. Abu ’l- 
Tayyib composed a number of works, and he died in the month 
of Muharram, A.H. 308 (May-Junc, A.C. 920) : being cut oflf in 
the flower of his age. He possessed some excellent traditionai 
information on points connected with the Şhâfi'ite doctrincs'. His 
father, Abu fâlib al-Mufaddal Ibn Salamah Ibn ‘Asim al-Dubbi was 
a philologer, and author of some celebrated works on various 
branehes of literatüre, and on the rhetorical figures of the Qur'ân. 
He bleonged to the school of Kûfah- and wrote an elegant 
haiıd. He met {and received information froni) Ibn al-A‘râbi' 
and other men eminent for learning, and he composed a book 
in which he pointed out and corrected the errors committed 
by al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad in his Kitâb al-'Ayn {No. 208). The 
folloVving is a list of his works: the Kitâb al-Târikh {book of 
History), treating of philology; the Kitâb ai-Fâkhir {liber se 
jeetantis) the Kitâb al-'Üd wa'l-Malâhl (on the lute and other 
musicai instnıments) ; the Kitâb Jalâ al-Shuhah (obscurities 
cleared up ; the Kitâb at-Taif the Kitâb Diyâ al-Qulüb (liglıt 
of hearts), treating of the rhetorical figures of the Qur'ân, and 
filling morc than twenty volumes; the Kitâb al-lşhtiqâq 
(on etynıology ; the Kitâb al-Zara‘ wa 'l-Nabât (on seed and 
plants); on the members of the human body : on the requisitcs 
for a kâtib ; on the words ending in a long and in a short 
aıif : a MudMl, or Introduction to the Science of grammar?. 
Abu Bakr al-Şüli'’ transmitted traditionai information on his 
authority, and says that he attended his lessons in the ycar 
290. Salamah Ibn ‘Aşim, the grandfathcr of Abu 'I Tayyib, 

1. See No. 546, of this volüme. 

2. See No. 154, Note. 

3. His life is given in this tvork. 

4 This is a treatise on the Toy/ al-Khiyöl. Scc vol. 1. Introd. 

5 Compare this list with that of al-AşmâTs works, (No. 354). and scc an 
observation on the su'ject in the Introduction to vol. I. 

6 'l'hc life of Abû 3nkr al-Şiıli is given by Ibn Khallikân. 
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was the pupil of al-Farrâ^ and the person who traıısmitted 
to the worId his master’s peculiar system of Qur’ân-reading. 
They belonged to a family of which ali the members were 
celebrated for talent. AI-Mufaddal was a favorite of the wazlr 
Ismâ'il (bn BulbuP; being informed that the poet İbn al-Rümi 
(No. 438) had composed a satire on him, (he tnade a complaint 
to) the wazir, (who) testified his displeasure tovvards İbn al- 
Rûmi by refusing him a share in the recompenses which he 
was accustomed to distribute. The poet then composed the 
follovving verses against al-Mufaddal: 

“Cover yourself with the cloak of al-Kisâ'i or dress in 
the furrcd garment of al-Farrâ—or have al-Khalil for a 
friend or Şhibawayh for an inseparable companion'^—or be- 
come one of Abu ’1-Aswad’s company^ and take a surname 
indicative of melancholy; yet God will never permit thee to be 
counted a man of learning, but will let you be reckoned 
among the dunces^." 


1 The life of al-Fârrâ is given in this work. 

2 Abu '1-Şaqr jjI) Ismâ'il ibn Bülbül vvas appointed wazîr to al- 

Mu'tamid by al-Muwaffaq that khalif's brothcr. His noble and generous 
characCer gained him many friends, and his talents placed him at the head of 
the civil and military authority of the empire. This Office procured him the title 
of the grateful wazîr. In his youth he led a disorderly life, but, 

when invested with power, his conduct gave general satisfact'on, and drew 
from the poets al-Buhturl, ibn al-RûmT, and others, the warmest eulogiums. 
He claimed kiııdred with the tribe of Şbaybân, but this tvas repelled as an 
unfounded pretensions by some of his enemies and ibn al-Rümi incurred his 
displeasure by reciting to him a piece of verse in which he said that even 
if hc had not the honour of being deseended from ^aybân, he wouId have 
bcen an honour to Shavbân. The poet who thus unintentionally lost his patron's 
favour. became his enemy. and lashed him in virulent satires. ibn Bülbül was 
arrested by al-Mu'tadid ; and after undcrgoing severe tortures, he was exe- 
cuted in prison by that iiLhalif’s orders. (Al-Duwal al-lslamiyah, MS. No. 
895. fol 233.) 

3 Literally : As a pledge in (your) possession. 

4 That is ; a grammarian. See No. 285. 

5 This piece is a mere tissue of puns on the nanıcs of the mosl celebrated 
grummarians. Their lives are given in this work. 
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554 IBN AL-MUNDHIR AL-NAYSABURÎ 

Abû Bakr Muhammad İbn İbrahim Ibn al-Mundhir al- 
Naysâbûrî (native of Naysâbür), a jurisconsult oF great learning 
and information, is spoken of in these terms by Abü Ishâq', 
in his Tabaqât al-Fugahâ {classified lisi of Jurisconsu/ts) : “The 
qucstions on which jurisconsults disagree vvere set forth by 
him in some works of quite an original cast, and which are 
indispensable for such persons as wish to defend or atlack any of 
those points.” 1 do not know from whom he acquired his know- 
ledge of the law. He died at Makkah, A.H. 309 (A.C. 921-2), 
or 310. A wcll-known book of his, on points of disagrecment 
betvveen jurisconsults, is that vvhich bears the titlc of Kitâb al- 
Işhrâf (vıeıv of the different systeıns) ; it is a large work, and 
proves him to have closely examined the systems of the great 
jurisconsults {imâms). It is an excellent work, most instruetive, 
and of great utility. Besides this, he composed a treatisc called 
the Mabsût (exteııded), in which also he sets forth the systems 
of the Principal jurisconsults, and indicates the points in which 
their opinions differ. This work is larger than the Lşhrâf. He 
left also a small treatise on the îjmâ' {points of law on \vluch 
the imâms unanimousty agree)? 


555 ABU ZAYD AL-MARWAZl 

Abû Zayd Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Muhammad al-Marwazî, al-Fâşhânî, a doçtor of the Şhâfitc sect, 
and onc of its most eminent imâms, was distinguished for his skill 
in the discussion of doubtful points, his life passed in the 
practices of devotion, his acquirements as a hâji? of the scet^, 
and the rare information which he possessed on its doctrincs'. 

1 He means Abü Ishâq al-ŞhlrâzI, see No. S. 

2 A hîfiz of a sect is one who knows by heart and Iransmits to uthers 
various legal questions which have been resoKed by the doctors of that sect. 

3 See No. SSl, note. 
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He İcarned jurisprudence from Abû lshâq al-Mar\va/i [No. ?), 
and taught it to Abû Bakr al-QatTâl al-Marwazî [No 309). Having 
proceeded to Baghdâd, he taught Traditions there, and had 
among his pupils ıhe hâjif Abu ’l-Hasan al-DâraqutnI {No. 409), 
and Mııhammad İbn Ahmad al-Qâsim al-Mahâmili'. He then 
SCI out lor Makkah, and residcd in that sanctuary seven ycars, 
during which he taught '.he Traditions containcd in al-Bukhâri’s 
Sahih, having himselT İcarned them from Muhammad Ibn Yûsuf 
Farabrî^. The Khatlb (No. 33) said of him : “Abû Zayd is the 
most eminent of those who taught this book by oral trans- 
mission and Abû Bakr Ibn al-Bazzâz rclatcd as follows : “The 
Jurisconsult Abû Zayd travelled with me from Naysâbûr to Makkah, 
one camel sufficcd to bear us both, and, as we sat in baskets slung on 
to cach side of the animal, 1 was his counterpoise ali the way'. And 
I do not think ihat the rccordingangels ever wrotc down any thing 
against him.” By a/ıy thing he mcans any sin. The jurisconsults 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Hâtimi said : 1 heard Abû Zayd al-Mar- 
wazi say : “VVhcn at Makkah, 1 saw in a dream the Apostle of God, 
and he seemed to say to Jibril{the angel Gabriel): ‘O spiril of God ! 
accompany that man to his home.’ ” İn the carly part of his 
life, he was poor, and bereft of means: so he passed the winter with- 
out a cloak, notvvithstanding the scverity of ihecold in that country ; 
and he used to answer, when spoken to on the subject: “1 have 

an incommodity which prcvents mc fi'om vvearing wadded clothing.” 
That inconınıocUty was poverty, and he never was induced to inform 
any pcrson of his real State. Towards the cnd of his life, fortune 
becume propitious, but. as he was then advanccd in age and 
had lost his tceth, he could ncither chew nor enjoy sexual 
plcasure ; he thereforc used to address his prosperity in thesc 
terms : “May God \vithhold his blessing from thee! thou hast 
come when I have ncither tecth nor strcngth'*.” He died on 

1 This was the futher of the Mahûmilî whose life is givcn in No. 56. 

2 The li''c of this traditionist is given by our author. 

3 The Arabic text expresses this very conciseiy and very cleariy ; translaled 
literally, il would run thus : I counterpoised the jurisconsult Abû Zayd from 
Naysâpür to Makkah. 

4 Ihave modified the nneaning of the word but it is clear enouçh 

from what prcccdes. 
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Thursday, the 13th of Rajab, A.H. 371 (January, A.C. 982,)* at 
Marw. The words Marwazl and Fâşhânî have been already explain- 
ed {the first in No. 37. and tke second in No. 35)'. 


556 IBN WARQA AL-’DDANI 

Abû Bakr Muhammad îbn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibıı 
Naşr Ibn Warqâ al-’Udanî, a jurisconsult of the sect of al-Şhâfi‘î 
was their chief imâm in that age. The Hâkim Ibn al-Bayyi'- 
mentions his name in the History of Naysâbûr, and says : On his 
returnfromthepilgrimage, he resided with us at Naysâbür, for some 
time, and surpassed all the other jurisconsults by his self-mortifica- 
tion and by his lamentations for having been remiss in God’s service.” 
He died at Bukhârâ. in the month of the first Rabi‘, A.H. 385 
(April, A.C. 995), and was buried at Kalabâdh.— ’Udani means 
belonging fo ' Udanak, a village in the dependencies of Bukhârâ 
such arc al-Sam'âni’s {No. 370) words, but the jurisconsults 
mispronounce it and say 'üdl. Whcn 1 was sfjdying the law, [ 
heard one of my masters pronounce it Awdânl. This doctor had 
received by tradition some particular Information on points con- 
nected with the doctrines of his sect-^. The author of the Waslt 
{Abû tîântidal-GhazâlI) frequently mentions his name.’ ” "Kaldhâdh 
is the name of a quarter in the city of Bukhârâ. “It was from 
this place that a traditionist of great authority, Abû Naşr Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Rustum 
al-Kalâbâdhî derived his surname. He died on the 22nd of the 
latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 398 (March, A.C. 1008),f and he was born 
in A.H. 460 (A.C. 1067-8).” Such are the words of Abû Sa‘d al- 


1 As it mİKht bc supposcd that this doclor’s name was al Kâşhûııi, not 
al-Faşhânî, I may be allowed to observe that the latter reading is confirmed 
by the %abaqat at-Şhafi'în whcrc we read that the word is vvritten with a fa 
and a şhîti. 

2 His life will bc found in this work. 

3 Sec No. 557, note. 

* 12 January.—Ed. 

t The date should be 23 of the latter Junıûdâ (5 March).—Ed. 
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Sam'âni, but he must be mistaken, since he places al-Kalâbâdhî's 
birth subsequently to his death. I havc consulted in many 
quarters, hoping to cicar up this error, but coııld find no indications 
on the subject; so I Ict al-Sam‘ânî’s woıds sland as thcy are*. 


557 ABU BAKR AL-FÂRISl 

Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn *AIi Ibn Şhâhawayh, 
a native of Fars {al-Fânsl) and a doctor of the Şhâfi'ite sect, is 
spoken of in thesc terms by tlıc Hâkim Abu ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Bayyi* in his history of Naysâbûr: “He rcsidcd for some time 
at Naysâbûr and then procecded to Buklıârâ. whencc he returned 
to the former city ; he then came back to this country, Fars, and 
occupied the post of tjâdl. He subscquently rcmoved to Naysâbûr, 
and taught Traditions in that city.” He died there, A.H. 362 
(A.C. 972-3). Some points of traditional informaîion conneeted 
with the doctrines of the sect, and receivcd from the very highest 
authorities, were communicatcd by him to his disciples ; hc was the 
only person in possession of this information, and we have never 
found itgiven on the authority of any other person but himrelf. I do 
not know from whom he acquired his knovvJedgc of jurisprudcnce. 
Şhâlıanayh is a Persian name, composcd of Shâh {king), and \vayh 
(woe !). Rclativctothis last word, al-Jawhari (No. 9, note) says in his 
Şahûly. Sihawaylı and other names of a similar form arc composed 
of a noun and an interjeetion, coalcscing so as to form a proper 
name.” Fâris is an eMensiyc region, of which the captial is Şhirâz. 
Its pronunciation is so \\cll kncsvn. that it is ncedicss to 
indicate it. 


t İt appears from the 'Xabaqâı ol-litıffaz, thu( al-Kalâbâdhi taught 
traditions at BaÇhdâd in the life time of al-Dâraqutnİ. That doctor died 
A.H. 385, whence we ma> conciudc with gre.nt probability that the daie of 
398 is that of al-Kalâbâ^l's death. and such is. in fact, the statemenı of 
ıhc author of the TahaçHi. He places his birth in the year 318. 
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558 ABU ‘ABD ALLAH AL-QUpA‘I 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Salâmah Ibn Ja‘far Ibn ‘Alî 
Ibn t^ukmûn Ibn İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Müslim aI-Qudâ‘I, 
a doctor of the Shâfi‘ite sect and author of the Kitâb al-Shihâb' 
is spokcn of, in the History of Damascus, by the bâfiz Ibn ‘Asâkir 
{No. 416) ; he mentions there that Abû ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydt 
transmitted Traditions on his authority, and that hc was appointed 
deputy-Qâ(^i of Old Cairo by the Egyptian government (the 
Fâtimids), and had been önce sent by them on an embassy to the 
Greek court. He composed a great number of works, such as the 
Kitâb al-Shibâb (the Jiambeau), a treatise ou the merit of the imâm 
al-Şhâfi‘î with an account of his life, the Anbâ ‘an al-Anbiyâ 
(history of the prophets), Tawârlkh al-Khuhfâ (history of the 
khalifs), and the Khitaf Mişr (topography of Cairo)^. The 
amir Abû Naşr Ibn Mâkûlâ says, in the Kitâb al-Ikmâl(No. 414), 
that he was conversant with great variety of scicnces. He died at 
Old Cairo on the eve ofThursday, the 16th of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah. 
A.H. 454 {Nov., A.C. 1062)*; and the funeral service was said över 
him in the Musalla^ of al-Najjâr, on the afternoon of the following 
day. Al-Sam‘ânî (No. 370) mentions, in his article on the Khatlb 
Abû Bakr Ahmad (No. 33), the author of the History of Baghdâd, 
that the Khatlb made the pilgrimagc, A.H. 445, the same year as 
‘Abd Allah al-Qudâ'i, and that he learned some Traditions from 
him. We havc already spoken of al-Qudâ‘i in the life of al-Zâhir 
al-‘Ubaydi (No. 457), and that hc was 'alâmah writer lo al-Jarjarâ’î 
al-Aqta‘ (the mutilated), that prince’s wazir. Qudâ'i mcans belong- 
ing to Qudâ'ah, the son of Ma'add Ibn ‘Adnan ; or according 
to some, a descendant of Himyar ; the latter opinion is more 
generally held, and comes closer to the truih. Qudâ‘ah’s real 
name vvas ‘Umar Ibn Mâlik ; a great number of tribes draw 

1 The Shihûb is noticcd by Hâjji Ktralifah; he calls it the Shih^b al- 
AkhbĞr {flambeau of information), and says that it contains more maxims. 
proverbs, and rules of politeness, extracted from the sayings of the Prophet, 
by Abû ‘Abd Allah al-Qudâ'i. 

2 This work appears to have been closely copicd by al-MaqrIzT, in his 
compilation usually bearing the same title. 

3 Sec No. 262, note. 

• 12 November—Ed. 
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Iheir descent from him, such as those of Kalb, Balı, Juhaynah, 
‘Udhrah, ete. The Najjâr {carpenter) whose name is borne by thc 
Musalla, was a mawlâ to the family of Ghafıo. and bore the name 
of ‘Imran Ibn Müsâ al-Najjâr ; some say, however. that he 
was called Abu ’I-Tayyib Muhammad Ibn Ja'far al-Baghdâdi al- 
Najjâr, and that he bore the surname of al-Gljundar (t/ıe corpuIent)\ 
he died A.H. 358 (A.C. 968-9), some time previously to the arrival 
of the Qâ’id Jawhar (No. 141) in Egypı. 


559 ABU ABD ALLAH AL-MAS UDl 
Abû 'Abd Allah Muhammad Jbn ‘Abd al-MalikIbn Mas'ûd Ibn 
Ahmad al-Mas‘ûdi', a Shafi'ite jurisconsult, an imâm of that sect, 
and eminently distinguishcd for his talents and piety, was a nativc 
of Marw. He studied the law under Abû Bakr al-Qafrâl al- 
Marwazi (No. 309), and wrotc an excc!lcnt commentary on al- 
Muzanî’s abridgment of the Şhâfi'ite doctrines (No. 90). He taught 
a few traditions on thc authority of his master al-Qaffâl. 

1 Another and more celebrated al-Mas'üdl, the aulhor or the Meadows of 
gold, is noticed by al- üh ababl in his Tari/dt al-Islıhn. MS. No. 646. fol. 211 ; 
1 there find the rollowing indications : Abu Haşan ‘Ali Ibn al Husayn Ibn 
'Ali, surnamcd aI-Mas‘QdI, because (it is said) he drew his descent from 
Ibn Mas'üd. onc of Prophet's Campanions. was the author of thc Murüj al- 
Dhahab {meadows of gold) and a nulive of BaShdâd, but he dwclt for some 
time in Egypt. This learned historian and transmitter of curious information 
composed also the foilowing works : Kilâb Dhakhâ'ir al-'Vlüm {the treasures of 
cience); the Ki/âb al-Rasö'il (book of essaysY, the KHöb al-htizkâr, ete., (memo- 
rial of tvhal occurred in former limes); the Aldibâr al- Umanı (history of nalioııs) ; 
the Magâlât fi Usul al-Diyânât (discourses on the dogmas of the different 
religions) ; the Aİdibör al-Khâwûrii (history of the Kharijites). ete. Yaqüt 
hasa notice on him in his Tâıîlth al-Udabâ (Hâjji Khalifah, No. 472), 
or history of learned seholars), but places his death in the year 346, 
which is not exact. Al-Mas‘udi held the opinions of thc Mu‘tazilitcs. He 
died in thc month of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 345 (Sept.-Oct., A.C. 956). 
For further information respeeting al-Mas'üdi and his vvritings see 
M. de Sacy’s noticc on thc 'i'atıbih wa ’l-lşhrâf (another work by 
the same author, in the eighth vol. of ıheNolices et Extrails, and an article in 
the Journal /(s;or/v«« for January 1839. The first vol. of a translation of the 
Murûj has bcen published by Dr. Sprenger, under the patron.age of the Oricntal 
Translation Committee. 
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A!-0^azzâlI telis an aneedote of him in thc thiıd cliaptcr 

of the seetion on Faith, whcrein lıe treats of the difterent modes 
by which perjury may be committed : spcaking of a subtIe 
que$tion of a point of law, he says '‘Qııesıion to whiclı the preceding 
one gives me'. If a person swear that he will not eat cggs, 
and he goes afterwards to a man and says : ‘By Allah ! I shall 
eat what thou hast in thy pocket!’ and behold, it is an egg ! {u'hat, 
is to he done so as to avoidperjury ?). This question ^as proposed 
to al-Qaf[al as he was seated in the chair (presiding an assembly 
of his pupils), but he could not fînd an answer to it. On this, 
his pupil aI-Mas‘üdi said : ‘Let him havc a biscuit madc with the 
egg and eat that ; he will thus have eaten what was in the man's 
pocket, and not have eaten the egg. This answer received general 
approbation, and it was certaınly a most ingenious solution of 
the difîiculty’.’* Al-Mas‘üdi died at Marw subsequently to the ycar 
420 {A.C. 1030). He was called ai-Mas'üdi [thc Mas'ûdian) after 
his grnndfathcr Mas‘ud. 


560 ABU ‘AŞIM AL-‘ABBAdI 

The qâdl Abû ‘Aşim Muhammad İbn Ahmad Ibıı Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn ‘Abbâd al-‘AbbâdI. a native of Herât (al- 
Harawî) and a doctor of the scet of al-Şhâfri, studicd jurisprııdence 
at Herât under the qödl Abû Manşür al-Azdi, and at Naysâbür 
under the qâdi Abû ‘Umar al-Bastâmi. Hc then became perfectly 
master of a great variety of Sciences and \vas noted for the 
subtility of his investigations. Iıt his travcis to diflferent countries 
hc met a great number of shavkhs [nıaslers,) and received from 
them Information. He is the author of somc useful works, such 
as a trcatise on thc duties of a qâdi, thc Mabsfıt {e.vtended), 
the Hâdî (gtıide). to the doctrines of the learned. a refutation 


1 Literally ; Brtmch ; that is : ramiTicution of thc principle which 
precedes. 

2 Abû Hanlfah resolved this question nıuch betler. He said that the egg 
should be hatehed, and that the man shoulU eat thc chicken. 
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of al-Sum'ûiû, and a small volüme containing a classilied list of 
jurisconsults. Abü Sa‘d aI-Harawi*, ıhe author of the Işhrâf, 
or eluciciation of tlıc duties of a qâ^l, and of the Ghawğmtd al¬ 
il ukûmat, or obscure Judgmenis, drew some of his Information 
from al-Abbâdi. (Abü ‘Âşiiı: al-AbbâdI) received and transmitted 
Traditions. He died in the month of Shavvvvâl. A.H. 458 (August- 
Sept., A.C. 1066); he was born A.H. 375 (A.C. 985-6). ‘Abbâdi 
mcans descended from ' Abbâd, the person whose name occurs 
in ‘Abu ‘Aşim’s genealogy. 


561 AL-KHipRl 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbn Ahmad al-Khidrî. a native 
of Marw and a doctor of the Shâfi'ite sect, was imâm and chief 
jurisconsult of the Shâfi‘ites in city. He had studied under Abü 
Bakr ai-Fârisi-, and was one of the most distinguished disciples 
of Abü Bakr al-QafTâl al-Shâshî (No. 549). He alvvays continucd 
to reşide at Marw, devoting his efforts to the propagation of 
al-Shâfi‘î’s peculiar doctrines. The retentiveness of his memory 
was proverbial. He possessed some points of traditional infor* 
mation relative to the doctrines of his sect, and of vvhich he 
was the sole depository; these were transmitted down orally by 
the Jurisconsults of Khurâsân on his authority. He stated that 
al-Şhâfî'i considered as valid the indication of the giblah by a 

1 Abü Sa‘id Muhanımad Ibn Ab! Ahmad al-Harawî (na/iVe of Herâl), 
!:hün‘ite doctor and the author of an cxposition of the duties of gâdis, entitled 
ol-Işhrâf ‘alâ Ghâwamid al-Hukümat (elucidation of the obscttre principles on 
which certain dedsions are founded), was qûdl of Kamadan. He fell a martyr. 
with his fitther, in the great mosque of that city, in the month of Sha'bân. 
548 (Sept.-Oct., A.C. 1124). Al-Dhhabî says that the doctor who was killed at 
Kamadan was a Hanifıte. ('fab. al-Şhâft'în). 

2 This must be either the same doctor whose life is given by Ibn Khallikdn 
(No. 55?). or else Abü Bakr Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Sahi al-Fârisi, a doctor 
of the Şhâh'ite sect and author of the esteemed treatise on Şhâiî'ite law, entitled 
’Uyün al-Masd'il. He died A.H. 350 (A.C. 961.2), or 305 by another account. 
He composed some other works, treating of jurisprudence and controversy. 
(Tuh. al-Fug.) 
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littie boy, butı, added al-Khidri. the gihlah here means ıhe 
niche vvhich is visible in the mosquc {and ntarks the direction of 
Makkah) ; oıherwise. if the mere direction be pointed out by the 
boy, according to the bcst of his bclief, the indication is not 
reccivable. Abu’l-Fuiûh al-‘ljli (TVo. 57) vvritcs as follows : “in 
his hfuşhkilâl, or elucidation of the obscurities in Wajîz and the 
İVattlf- towards the beginning of the seetion on marriage ; “The 
shavkh Abû ‘Abd Allah al-Khidri was asked if it was lawful for 
a Nvoman to cut her nails in the sight of a man to whom she was 
not related ? and he reüecled a long time withoui uttering a 
word. But his svife, the daughter of the shavkh Abû ‘Ali al- 
Şhabbû'i, who happened to be present, said to him : ‘What necd 
hast thou to reflect? dids: thou not hear my father say, in 
answer to this very question, that, if it. be the nails of her 
ûngers which she cuts, the man may lasvhully look ou ; but, if il 
be the nails of her tocs, he raust not look on. And the reason 
is, that her hands are not parts of the body indccent to be shown. 
whereas the instep is one of those parts vvhich cannot be shovvn.' 
Al-Khidri was delighted al these vvords. and cxclaimed : ‘Had 1 
only gained this single point of information from frequcnting 
persons of learning, l should think it quite enough for my pains.’ “ 

I may here observe that this distinetion betvveen the hands and 
the feet is ques(ionabie. for the doctors of our sect say that 
[a woıuan's) exposing of her hands during prayer is not indccent; 
but we consider it indecent {in her) to expose either the hands 
or the feci beforc a strange man. It may be perceivcd that 
this point requires consideration. Al-^idri had some knovvledge 
in the Traditions, and his authority therein is hcld to be good. 
He died betvveen the years of 380 and 390 (A. C. 990-1000). 

1 It must bc rccollected that, with the Muslinıs. prayers are not vulid un- 
less the vvorshipper facc the eihlnlı when sayint; thenı. The giblah is the point 
of the horizon in vvhich Makkah lies. Now, if a Müslim be in a country vvhere 
he docs not knov/n ıhe direction of the 9iIı/<7/ı. and if he asks a littie boy hovv 
it lies. and then says his prayers in that direction, is his prayer valid? for the 
boy might have boen mistaken. This is the point on vvhich al-Shafi‘î ansvvered 
afhrmativcly İtiş trtıc that al-Khidri gives a dilTerent turn to the meaning of 
al-Shâfi~i‘s vvords. 

2 These are Ivvo celebraled ırcatises on Şhâfı'ite lavv by Abû l.lâmid al-Crhaz- 
âlf. See next urticic. 
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Khtdri means descended froıu Khidr ; this Khidri, was one of his 
ancestors : if the surname be pronounced KhadarI his ancestor’s 
name must then have been Khadir. This is analogous to the 
derivation of NamarI from Namlrah^ and this rule is aboslute, 
admitting of no exception. ShabbüH means belonging to Şhabhuyah : 
this person was one of the Shaykh Abu ‘All’s ancestors ; he 
was an able jurisconsult and a native of Marw. 


562 ABU HÂMID AL-GHAZZAlI 

Abû Hâmid Muhammad Ibn Muhammad İbn Mul;ıarr.mad Ibn 
Ahmad al-G^azâli, surnamed Hujjat al-lslâm {example for the 
follovvers of IsIömism) Zayn al-Dîn (ornament of religion) was a 
native of Tüs and a doctor of the Şhâfi'ite sect. Tovvards the close of 
his life, the Shâfi'ites had not a doctor to be compared to him. He 
commenced his studies at Tüs under Ahmad al-Râ^kâni, and, 
having then proceedcd to Naysâbür, he attendcd the lessons of 
the imâm al-Haramayn, Abu ’l-Ma'âli aI-Juwayni {No. 353), under 
whom he s‘udicd with such assiduity that, in a short time, he 
completed his education ; and became, even in the life time of his 
master, one of the most ditinguished among the doctors. It was 
at that period he began his labours as an author. As long as his 
master lived, he remained with him, and he never ceased furnishing 
him motives of just pridc in having sıuh a pupil. On the Imâm’s 
death. he left Naysâbür and went to the army, where he met with 
a highly honourable reception from the wazir Nizâm al-Mulk 
{No. I7J). A number of men eminent for talent were then at the 
vvazîr’s court, and in somc public confercnces which Abü Hâmid 
had \vith them, he remained victorious in the debate and acquired a 
reputation which spread to distant lands-. Soon after this, the 
professorship in the Ni~ânıiyah College of Baghdâd was conferred 
upon him, and, in the mojıth of the first Jumâdâ. A.H. 484 (June- 
July, A.C. 1091), he commenced his lessons. His abilities filled 
the pcople of •|râq vvith admiration. and they gradııally conceived 

1 See M. de Sucy’s Cranunnirr Arabt, tom. I. p. 331, no. 770. 

2 Litcrnlly : VVhich travelled with the caravans. 
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for him the highest respect. In ths month of Dhu 'l-Qa‘dah, 
A.H, 488 (Nov., A.C. 1095), he abandoned ali thc occupations in 
which he had been hitherto engaged, and entered on the path of 
ascctism and retirement from the world. He then undertook the 
pilgrimage to Makkah, and, on hisrcturn, he proceedcd to Syria and 
stopped for some time at Damascus. During his residence in that 
City, he gave lessons in a corner of thc Great Mosque situated on 
the west bank of the Tigris. He then set out for Jerusalem, whcre 
he applied himseif with ardour to thc practices of devotion, and 
visited thc holy monumcnts and venerated spots of that sacred 
ground. He next passed into Egypt and remained for some lime a* 
Alexandria, whcncc, it is said, he intended to sail to Ma^rib, in 
hopes of having an interview with thc amir Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifin, the 
sovereign of Morocco ; but, having receivcd intelligence of that 
prince’s death, hc abandoned the projcct. The life of Yûsuf Ibn 
Tâşhifin will be found in ihis work. On leaving Eygpt, hc returncd 
to Tûs, his native place, and, having resumed his studies, hc 
composcd those instruetive works, on various branehes of 
knovvledgc, the most celebrated of which are the NVasit {mediunı 
trealise), the Wajlz {coınpendiuıny, the Khtdâşahfi 'l-Fiqh {quin- 
tessence of Jurisprudence), and the Ihyâ ‘Ulûnıal-Din (revival of 
the Sciences of religion). This last is a most valuable and 
comprehensivc \vork. To this wc may add the Mustaşfu (ehosen 
e.ytract), trealing of the principles of jurisprudence, and which 
hc terminated on the 6th of Mııharram, A.H. 503 (August, A.C. 
1109),* a Ireatisc on polemics, cntitled al-Manhîd wu ’I-Murta- 
hal {doctrines falsely attrihuted to others and falsely claimed 
hy some) the Taltâfut al-Falâsafah-, the Mahakk al-Nazar [whelslone 
of reflexion), the Mi'yâr :d-‘Jlııı (the n'eighing-scale of Science)^, the 
Maqâşid (ai-Falâsafah) or Ivndencies (of thcphilosophers). thc Afaııdûıı 


1 3oth of the^e works ireat of şjıafite jutisprudence. 

2 Tahufut al-Fatûsafah signifıes literally the rushing of the Philosphers ; the 
'ftotii fi’l-Dalâl (into errois) seem to be understood. This treatise has been 
translated into Latin under the title of Destruetion Philotophorum, and published 
in the colleetion of Averrhoe's works ; Yenice 1560, tom. IX. 

3 This is a treatise on togic. 

• S August. "Ed. 
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bihi 'alâ ghayri Ahllhi (doctrines attributed to wrong personsy, the 
Magşad al-Asnâ {the highest aim), bcing an explanation of thc 
excellent names of God, the Mişhkât al-Anwâr {niche for the lightsY^, 
the Mungidb min al-Dalâl [detiverer from enor), and the Haqlqat al- 
Qawlayn {the truth of the two sayings)'^. His works are very numc- 
rous, and ali of them are instructive. Having been recalled in the 
most pressing manner to Naysâbûr, in ordcr that he might resumc 
his lessons in the Ni^âmiyah College, he at length consented, after 
receiving and refusing repeated invitations to that effect; but he 
fînally renounced this occupation and returned home to his native 
place, whcıc he crccted, in thc proximity of his own höuse, a con- 
vent for şûfis, and a colicge for the study of thc law. He thence- 
forward allolted out his time to pious occupations, such as reading 
thc Qur'âıı through, conversing with men of contemplativc ıninds^, 
and holding sittings for thc instructing of studcnts ; in this mode 
of life hc persevcrcd tül lıc was removcd into the presence of his 
Lord. Some verses composed by him have bcen handcd down tradi- 
tionally, and amongst them are the follovving, given as his by the 
hafif Abu Sa*d al-Sam'ânî {No. 370) in his Supplemenr: 

“The scorpions of her forehcad scttied in the moon 

of her cheeks, and she ihus became incomparablc {for beatıty). Wc 
have seen the moon in ihc sign of the scorpion ; but here, for a 
vvonder, thc scorpion is in the moon.” 

I found these verses elsewhcrc attribu'cd lo a different person. 
God knows best vvhich of the two is the author. The Kâtlb Imâd 
al-Dinal-Işbahâni gives thc follosving verses as his. in thc Khartdah : 


1 The manuseript of ıhc Bib. dıı Roi, ancien fonds, No. 884. contains livc 
ireatises by al-OhazâlI, one of vvhich appears to be the vvork here mencioned. 
The title, however, is different, as it nıns thus : Al-Maşnün bihi an Ghayri 
Ahlilıi (doctrines to be treasured up from the unnorthy). 

2 This treatise has been published with a French translaiion by Dr. 
Sehmoelders. in one volüme, entitled Essai sur les ecoles philosophifjues 
ehez les Arabes, Paris, 1842. 

3 This may perhaps be a treatise on the two points of the Muslini 
profession of faith ; There is hur one God: Mnhammad is the Apostle of 
God. 

4 Literally; With the peopie of the hearts. This .appears to be a 
technical e.apression used by the Sııfis. 
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“Suppose thut 1 were in lovc as you imaginc, and tliat I 
enjoyed the pleasure of kissing that ringlet-adonıcd cheek ; know 
that l am a seccder from establishcd opinions (a Mu'lazilile), and 
that thc beloved reccivcd mc with an Aşh'arite face'.’* 

The kâtib quotes also the prcceding verses as al-Ghazzâlî’s. 
(Abu Hâniid al-Ghazzâli) was born A.H. 450 (A.C. 1058-9), and he 
died on Monday, the Hthof thelattcr Jumâdâ, A.H. 505 (December, 
A.C. 1111)*, at al-Tâbarân. The accomplished scholar and poet. 
Abu 'l-Muzafifar Muhammad al-Abıwardi, a person who.se life we 
shall give, composed an elegy on his death containing the follov.'ing 
line : 

“He is göne ! and the greatest loss which ever afflicted me. was 
that of a man who left not his likc among mankind." 

On the death of al-Ghazzâli. the imâm fsmâ'il al-Hâkimî 
quoted the following verses. from one of Abû Tammâm’s (No. 143) 
most celebrated qaşldahs, and applied them to himself: 

“1 wondered at my patience when deprivcd of hiın by death ; 
I, who used to shed tears of blood when he was abscnt from me. 
But thc age is now so productive of wonders, that it has ceased to 
excite our wonder.’' 

Al-Ghazzâli was buricd at al-Tâbarân, thc citadel of Tüs. Of 
the word Ghazzâlî we have alreadv spoken [No. 37) in thc life of 
his brother Ahmad, the ascetic divinc and preacher. Al-'fâharân 
is one of the two towns which compo.sc the city of Tûs; of this we 
have also spoken in the same article. 


J 1 have been obliged to modiry the meaning of these strange verses, 
and should have supprcssed them. wcre they not attribnted to so grave a divine 
as al-Gl’azzâlî. It would seem that he was suspected harbatııli juvenis amore 
correptum fuisse, and he ansvvers by a scholastic pun. AI-Aşlj'arl was an 
ardent opponent of the Mu'tazilite docırines and aşh'tırr (aşha'rlte) signifîes 
hrIonging to ûl-Aşh‘orT, and covered witlı hair. The simplicity with which Ibn 
Khallikfin guotes thcsc lines would be quitc un-accountable, had .such pıissions 
becn considcred in any othcr light but purely platonic. 


18 December.--Ed. 
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563 ABD BAKR AL-SHASHİ 

Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Umar, 
surnamed Fakhr al-lslâm {glory of hlâmism), and generally 
known by the appellation of al-lVfustazhiri, was born at Mayyâ- 
fâriqîn, but his family belonged to Shâsh {No. 549), This doctor, 
who was the first Şhâfi'ite jurisconsıılt of that age, commenced 
the study of the law at Mayyâfâriqin under Abû ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Bayyân al-Kâzarütıî {No. 153, «), and under the 
qâ4i Abû Manşur al-Tûsi, the disciple of Abû Muhammad 
al-Juwayni {No. 310). He continued to attend their lessons till the 
removal of Abû Mansûr from the qâdişhip of Mayy3fâriqin ; 
he then procecded to Baghdâd and at»ached himself to the 
Shaykh Abû Jshâq a!-Şhirâzi {No. 5), under vvhose tuition lıe 
pursued his studics and whom he served in the capacity of an 
under-tutor. He also read över the treatise on jurisprudence, 
entitled the Şhâmil, under the author, Abû Naşr Ibn al-Şabbâgh 
{No. 374). He accompanied the shaykh Abu Ishâq to Naysâbûr, 
and then returned to Baghdâd, after having discussed vvith great 
ability, and in the presence of the imâm al-Haramayn {No. 353), 
a question on a point of law, He is noliced by the höfiz 'Abd 
al-Ghâfir al-Fârisi, in the SiĞq, or continuation of the History 
of Naysâbûr {No. 377). On the death of his master Abû lshâq, 
he had attained such a reputation in ‘Irâq, as a doctor of the 
Iaw, that he was nominated chief of the Şhâfi'ite scet. A number 
of instruclive \vorks were composed by him. such as the 
Hilyaı al-'Ulamö {oriıament of the learııed), wlıcrcin he treats of 
the Şhâfi'ite system of jurisprudence. Having composed this 
\vork, he uddcd to it tlte conflicting opinions of the imâms on each 
poini of doctrine, and thus formcd a largo compilaıion, to 
which he gave the title of al-Musia:hiri, bccausc he had cvmpo.sctl 
it by the desire of the iniğin {kluılif) al-Mustazhir bi-Allâh. He 
wroIc also somo controvcrsial \vork.s. İn the ycar 504 C. 
IIIO-I), he was appointed profossor at the Nı-âııtiyah Co\\cg.e 
of Baghdâd, and this place he continued to fiil till his death. 
His predcccssors in it \vere, the .shaykh Abû lshâq al-Şhirâzi, 
Abû Naşr Ibn al-Şabbâgh. Abû Sa‘d al-Mutawalli, the author 
of the Taiimıuat al-lhânah {No. 340). and Abû Hâmid al-Ghazzâli, 
{No. 562). A Icarncd shaykh of our scet informed mc tha,, as 
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Abû Bakr al-Shâshi was one day sitting on the suddah (sofa), 
as is customary with professors when tcaching, hc applied his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and wept bitterly, repeating, at tlıe 
same time, this verse : 

‘“The dwellings are empty and I am now the chief, though 
unworthy of authority ; it is for me an affliction to have become 
the sole depository of power.” 

In this, he was actuated by a feeling of justice and the 
desire of acknowledging the merit of his predecessors and their 
superiority to himself. The verse just mentioned belongs to a 
piece which is inserted in the Hamâsahl. Abû Bakr al-Shâshi 
was born in the month of Muharram, A.H. 429 (Oct.-Nov., 
A.C. 1037), at Mayyâfâriqîn. He died on Saturday, the 25th 
of Shavvvvâl, A.H. 507 (March, A.C. 1114)* at Baghdâd, and 
was interred at the Şhîrâz Gate, in the same tomb with his 
master Abû Ishâq. Some say that îıe was buried in a grave 
at the side of his mastcr's. 


564 ABU NAŞR AL-ARGHIYÂNÎ 

Abû Naşr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd AHâh İbn Aljmad Ibn Mııhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ar^iyânl was a doctor of the sect of al-Şhâfi‘î. 
Having Icft his native place (Arshiyân) and proceeded to Naysâbûr, 
he studied under the imâm al-Haramayn (No. 353), and obtained 
distinction by his knowledge of the law,after wlıich he rose to the 
rank of an imâm (c/ııe/<foc/or of the sect) and acquired a high 
reputation as a mufti and a devout ascetic. He learned Traditions 
from Abu ’Uyasan ‘Alî al-Wâhidi, the author of the celebrated 
commentaries on the Çur'ân (No. 413) and he hastransmitted to us 
the manner in vvhich that doctor cxplained these words of the Qur'ân: 
yerily, / perceive the snielt of Joseplfl: according to al-Wâqidi 

1 Se« Haıniltah, pa e 375. 

2 Ciir’j/ı, sûrah 12. verse 94. 

* 4 April.- Ed- 
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“the East wind asked permission of Almighty God to waft to 
Jacob. thcsmell of Joseph, before the bearer of good tidings should. 
rcach him with his son’s shirt* : and, permission having been given, 
it bore the smell to him. İt is for this reason that persons in sadness 
are revived by the breath of the East wind; the human body 
softens nnder its influence and sinks into placid enjoyment; the 
East wind causes the heart to long for the sight of friends and of 
home2. And a poet has said : 

‘I implorc you, O two mountains of al-Na'mân^! to let the 
breath of the East wind come unto us ; that breeze which dispels 
ali cares from a melancholy mind.’ ” 

Abû Naşral-Ar^iyânî was born A.H. 454 (A.C. 1062-3),and he 
died on the eve of the 24th of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 528 (September, 
A.C. 1134)*. at Naysâbür. He was buried outside the city, at a 
spot called al-Hirah,on the roadside. Relative to the fatwâs, or 
legal opinions, extracted from the work entitled Nihayat al- 
Maflab*, and tvîıich are called the Fatûwa Arghiyâniyah, I was 
doubtful whether they belonged to Abü Naşr or to his brother 
Abu’l-Fath Sahi (No. 263), as I had not seen the book for a long 
time before : I even mentioned, in the life of Abu ’I-Fatlt, that he 
was its author, but I have since obtained the certain proof of its 
having been composed by Abü Naşr. The word Arg^iyânî has al- 
ready been explained (No. 263). 


565 MUŞAMMAD IBN YAKIYA 

Abü Sa‘d Muhammad Ibn Yahya İbn Abî Manşür, a doctor 
of the Şhâfi'ite sect, a native of Naysâbür, and surnamed Muhî al- 

1 See Qttr'ân, loco laudato. 

2 The Arabian poets attribute to the east wind effects which European pocts 
wouId attribute to the west wind, or Zephyr. İndeed, throughout this work, 
whenever the east wind is mentioned in a piece of verse, it has been rendered 
by zrphyr in the translation. 

3 A great number of places in Arabia bear the name of al-Na‘raân ; it is 
therefore difücult to determine which of them the poet means here. 

4 Accoi'ding to the author of the 'Tabaqât al-Şhâfi'in, the Nihâyat ol-Mattab 
here mentioned is the work under that title composed by the İmâm al-Hara- 
mayn., See No. 353. 

* 15 S<*ptember.—Ed. 
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Dîn (reviver of religion), was the most emincnt of the later juris- 
consults. and surpassed them ali in İcarning and piety. He 
studied the law under Abû Hâmid al-GhazzâlI {No. 562) and Abu 
'1-Muzaflar Ahmad al-Khawâfi {No. 36). Having acquired a 
superior knowledge of this Science and composcd a number of 
works, some on it, and others in defence of his sect, he Nvas ap- 
pointed chief of the jurisconsults of Naysâbür. Persons then came 
from all countries to pursue their studies under him, and, of the 
numerous students who profited by his tuition, the majority 
became sayyids {able doctors) and skilful controvertists. His works 
are : the Mtı/ıif (coıııprehensive^). being an explanation of (al-Ghaz- 
zâli's) yVasif)-, the Intisöf fi Masâ'U cıl-Khitâf( iuslificaiion: Ireatise 
on controverted points o/Şhâfi'ite doctrines), ete. The hafi? ‘Abd al- 
Ghâfir al-Fârisî {No. 377) mentions him with comınendation in the 
Siyâg, or Continuation of the history of Naysâbür, and adds : “He 
possessed abilities as an exhorter to piety, and his mind was stock- 
ed with copious information on various Sciences. He taught in the 
Nifâmiyah Collegc of Naysâbür, and then in the Ni;fâmiyah Colicgc 
of Herât. Among the portions of traditonal information which 
he had reccived, vvere some transmitted to him orally by Shayk/ı 
Abü yâmid Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdûs, and 
{then) read to him by the imâm Abü Naşr ‘Abd al-Rahim, son of 
Abu '1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-Karîm al-Quşhayri {No. 396) in the year 496 
(A.C. 1102). I he follovving verses, were recited to him by a 
person of talent who happened to attend one of his Icctures, and 
was struck with his instruetive observations and the manner in 
which they werc conveyed : 

‘The mouldering remains of religion and of Islâmism rcccive 
new life from our master Muhî al-Din {the reviver of religion). 
the son of Yahya {the liviııg). When he gives a lesson. {ir .\eenis) 
as if he had received a rcvclation from God. the Lord of the 
Throne. 

I found the following verses attributed to him in a colleetion 
of extracts ; and I have since read in the life of the .sJıaykh Shihâb 
al'Din Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad Ibn Mahmüd Ibn Muhammad, a 

1 Accordtng to the author of ıhe 'iabaqSı nl-Shûft'în. tht work rornıı eight 
volutnet. 
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Şliâfi'ite jurisconsults, born at 1 üş. and settied at Egypt', that this 
doctor said: “The imâm Abü Sa‘d Muhammad Ibn Yahya 
recited to me thc follosving verses composed by himself; 

‘When Ihey said that a hair placcd in vvatcr, and exposcd to 
Ihe sun becomes a scrpent, 1 did not credit thcii words ; but, when 
the ringlets ot' my beloved settied on the vvatcr of her face^, and 
stung my heart, I found the statement true.” 

This doctor was born at Turaythith, A.H. 476 (A.C. î 083-4), 
and he died a martyr in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 548 (Nov.- 
Dcc., A.C. 1153), having becn killed by the Ghuzz, when they took 
Naysâbür after defeating ıhe Saljûq sultân, Sinjar {No. 260). They 
put Muhammad Ibn Yahya to dcath by cramming earth into his 
mouth. Ibn aI-Azraq al-Fâriqî States, in his history {of Mayyâfâ- 
rigln) ih&t this occurred_in the year 553, but thefornıeris thecorrcct 
date. A number of learncd men composed elegies on his death, 
and one of them, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Qâsim al-Bayhaqı', 
said in allusion to his fate : 

“O thou who hast shcd the blood of a man profoundly learncd, 
vvliosc reputation reachcd to distant kingdoms ! teli mc, vvicked 
man, I conjure thec, and speak vvithout dread; Hovv couldst 
thou take away thc life of him who was a mtıhl al-Din {giver of life 
to religion).” 

This Şhihâb al-Dln al-Tûsi menlioned in this article died in 
Old Cairo on the 20th of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah. A.H. 596 (September, A.C. 
1200),* and was interred in the Qarâfah cemetery. His birth took 
placc A.H. 522 (A.C. 1128). He professed at the college callcd 
Manâzil al-‘lzz {No. 476), and sojourned in Cairo, at the khanaâlı 
{convent) of Sa‘id aI-Sa‘âdah. Turaylhith is an extensive district 
in thc dependcncics of Naysâbür ; it has produccd a number of 
eminent men, somc of them remarkable for learning. 


1 The dnie of this doctor's death vvill be found farther on. 

2 By the v/ater of her face, he means the clear compleaion of her cheeks. 
It must be recollected also that, in Arabic, ringlets and scorpions, are permutable 
lertns. See Introduction to vol. 1. 

' I .September. Ed. 
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566 ABU MANŞUR AL-BARAWl 

Abû Manşür Muhammad Ibn Muhamıtıad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Sa‘d Ibn ‘Abd Ailâh al-Barawı, a highly distinguished 
jurisccnsult of thc Şhâfi'ite sect, attained the eminent rank vvhich 
he held by his knowledge of the Iaw, his talent for discussion, 
and his abilities as a dogmatic theologian and preacher. 
His style was charming, and his diction püre and elegant. 
He studied the law under Muhammad Ibn Yahya, the doctor 
whose life has been just given, and was one of his best pupils. 
He composed an excellent and weU-known Ta'iigah^ on the points 
of controversy betvveen his sect and the other three, and a 
treatiso on dialectics, entitled a!-Muqtarih fi 'l-Mus(alih (ı!\e 
reguisite for the conventional). This is also a good and well- 
known treatise ; jurisconsults makc it one of their principal sub- 
jects of study, and it has been fully elucidated by the doctor 
Taqi al-Dîn Abu ’l-Fath Muzaffar Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Mişrî^, who 
was ever afterwards known by the surname of al-Taqi (Tagl al- 
Dln) aI-Muqtarlh, because he knew this book by heart-’. İn thc 
ycar 567 (A.C. 1171-2), aI-BarawI \vent to Baghdâd, and was 
most honourably receivcd by both high and low. He then 
obtaincd the place of professor in the Bahâ'iyh*, a nollege situated 
near thc Ni^âmiyah, and every day he gave a numbcr of lessons 
vvhich were attended by crowds of people. He opened also a 
class for the discussing (o/ points of law) in the Mosque of 
the Castle, and this attracted ali the professors and other 
distinguished men. He hcld sittings also at the Ni?âıniyah 
college for the purpose of giving pious exhorlations, and. at 

1 ^ce No. 25. note. 

2 Taql al-DIn Muzaffar ibn‘Abd Allah Ibn'A\\ »l-Mişri (native of Egypi). 
and (urnamed al*Muqtarih becau.se he knew by heart the work beartng that 
title, composed somc works on jurisprudence, dogmatic theology, and contro¬ 
versy, and was remarkable for his piety. humility, and learning. A number of 
pupils hnished their studies under him at Cairo and at Alexandria. His birth 
took place A.H 526 (A.C. 1131-2). and his death in the month of Şha'bân, 
A.H. 612 (Dec., A.C. 1215). (Al-SuyûU’s Husn al-Muhâdtrah). 

3 I read with ^âjji lU^alifah, aJ JU: yi 

4 This Bahû'iyah was probably the college founded by the waz!r Bahâ al- 
Dlo Sâbür Ibn Ardagfiîr {No. 238). The Nifâmiyah College was founded, as 
its name imports, by the tvazir Nizâm al-Mulk {No. 171). 
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time, the person who professed there was Abu Naşr Ahmad Ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-Şhâşhî. He sometimcs bctrayed there, by his 
gestures, his des're of becoming profcssor at the Nifâmiyah ; 
and, One day, in the course of the sitting, he pointed to the 
place which the profcssor used to occupy, and rccited the 
following vcrses, taken from the commcncement of one of 
al-Mutanabbi’s ga.u'dahs: 

"I wept, O thou vernal mansion! till I had nearly made 
thee also weep; l poured forth my fcelings, and my tears 
över thy abodes. Receive my morning salutation ! thou hast 
awakened my hcart to sadness ; return our greeting, for behold 
we salute thce. How could time havc dccrecd ihat the gazelles 
of the desert werc to replacc the gazelles (ınaideııs), thy former 
inhabitants !*’ 

The persons preseni understood the allusion, and, as hc was 
vvorthy of the place, he reccived the promisc of obtaining it but 
death overtook him. Hc was born al "lüs on Tucsday, the 
15th of Dhu ’1-Qa*dah. A.H. 517 (January, A.C. 1124)'*, and 
he died at Baghdâd on the afternoon of Thursday, the I6th of 
Ramadan, A.H. 567 (May, A.C. 1172)*. The ncxL day, Friday, 
the funeral service was said över him iıi the Mosquc of the 
Castle by the Khalif al-Müstadı bi Amr Allah. He was buricd 
the same day, at the Abrez Gatc, in the funeral chapcl of the 
Şhaykh Abü Ishâq al-Şhirâzi {No. 5). The fıâji? Ibn ‘Asâkir 
{No. 416) mentions, in his history of Damascus that, Abû 
Manşûr al-Barawî vvent to that city, in the year 565, and lodged 
in the ribaf of al-Sumaysafî. He States also that hc read över 
to him some picccs which had becn written down under 
his dictation. Barani : I do not know the derivation of thi.s 
rclative adjcctive, neilher it is given by al-Sm‘ânaî {No. 370) 
but I am inclincd to think that the place to which it refers 
is in the dependcn^ics of lüs. 


* 4 January. But the day according to Mahler's calculation was 
Friday.—Ed. 


t 11 May.- Ed. 
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567 ABU ’L-HASAN IBN AL-KHALL 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad İbn Abi ’1-Baqâ al-Mubârak Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn al- 
Khall. was a doctor of the Şhâfi'îte sect and a native of Bayhdâd. 
He studied the jurisprudencc under Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad al-Shâsht. surnamed al-Muztazhiri {No. 563), and he 
attained a high distjnction by his learning. It was his custom to 
remain seated in the mosque of al-Rahabah a place on the east 
side of Baghdâd, and never to leave it unless in cases of absolute 
necessity ; and there he passed his time, giving opinions on points 
of law, and instructing pupils. Previously to this, he had been 
the sole depository, at Baghdâd, of the decisions given by preced- 
ing doctors on points connected with the Surayjiyan questiont 
He composed a work in the form of a commentary on {Abü Ishâq 
al-Shirâzi's woık), the Tanbllı, or Cali, and to which he gave the 
title of Tawjih al-Tanb ’ih {the riglıt directing of the Cali); it is a 
short treatise, hovvever. and of no utility, though the first composed 
on the subject. In another of his works he treats of the fundamen- 
tals of jurisprudence. He learned Traditions from Abü ‘Abd 
Allah a!-Husayn Ibn Abi Talhah al-Ni‘âlî, Abü ‘Abd Allah al- 
Husayn al-Busrî, and other masters. Some Traditions were delivercd 
down on his authority by Abu ’1-Sa‘d al: Sam'âni {No. 370) and 
others. I hcard a jurisconsult mention that İbn at-KhalI vvrote 
an excellent mansûb^ hand, and that, to obtain specimen of it, the 
people used to ask him îot fatwâs {writlen answers to questions on 
points of law), although they had no real occasion for them. The 
quantity of fatu âs thus required of him became so great, that he 
had not a moment left to himself, and, discovering at length the 
motive of these numerous applications he in future broke the point 
of his pen before writing his ansvvers. The people then ceased to 
trouble him. Some say, howevcr, that it was his brother who 
vvrote so vvell, but God knovvs bcst! İbn al-Khall died at Baghdâd 
in the ycar 552 (A.C. 1157-8), and his body vvas taken to Küfah 


t The ShıiijJijon gueslion, so named after Abu l-‘Abbâs Ibn Sıırayj {No. 
20). vvas a treatise very familiar to rhâfi'Itc students, and contained the 
discussion of some points relative to divorcc. 

2 Sec No. A54, note. 
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for interment. His brother, Abu ’l-Husayn Ahmad Ibn al-Mubârak 
wa salso an able jurisconsult and a good poet. ‘Imâd al-Din al-Işba- 
hâni mentions him with commendation in the Kharidah, and quotes 
some passages from his poems, with some of his couplets. One of 
the pieces which he gives is the following, on a certain preacher: 

“How vexatious that people should place reliance on the 
whims of that stuttering madman !—of a shavkh whose piety is 
tainted with hypocrisy, and whose hypocrisy imposes on very 
few. When he casts his eyes on the professor’s chair, he perks up, 
as if he meant to say : 'That place, by right, should be mine.’ 
With his bony fist he strikes his bosom', filled (not with compunction 
but) with hidden hate, and says : ‘What shall I say ? words which 
proceed, not from an abundance of ideas, but from the want of 
them.” 

From his eiuhayts, or couplets, we select the following ; 

“Behold the object of the passion which I so long concealed, 
wishing thus to spare the feelings of her whom I adore. O thou 
who wast the first, and shalt be the last, to cause my torment! 
who can teli the ardour of my passion^ ?” 

* 

“They departed, and greif came to seıtle in my heart! none 
ever felt such torments as they made me suffer: love, desire, 
the burning fires of passion ; my strength fails me ! I sink ! 1 can 

bear it no longer ! 

• 

‘It would not have harmed the camel-drivers had they 
set out less prompty with my beloved friends ! The morning of 
thcir departurc brought me to my last gasp ! A heart in trouble— 
tears which flow as if through emulation—vvhilst my firmness was 
already shaken by the dread of that separation.” 

Abu ’I-Husayn Ahmad Ibn al-Mubârak was born A.H. 482 
(A.C. 1089-90); he died, A.H. 552 (A.C. 1157-8), or 553. 

1 In the printed text, the worcl should have becn placed in ıhe fırst 
hcmistich. 

2 Litcrally ; Who can intcrpreı the signs (verses) of my passion for 
me. An allusion lo the interpreting of the signs or verses of the Qnr'âıı. 

• 'From Ihc same,' omitted by dc Slane. Ed 
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568 MUHl AL-DiN IBN AL-ZAKi 

Abu ’i-Ma âli Muhammad İbn Abi ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad 
ibtı Yahya Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abd al-‘Aziz İbn Husayn İbn Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân İbn al-Qâsim İbn aI-WalId İbn al-Qâsim 
İbn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn ‘Abbân Ibn ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Affân 
(a descendani of the khalif" Ulhmân), a member of the tribe of 
Qurayşh and surnam.ed Muhi al-Din {reviver of religion) but 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Zakî, or son of Zaki al- 
Din, was a native of Damascus and a doctoı: of the sect of al-Shâfi‘i. 
He displayed acquirements of the most varied kinds, being versed 
in the law, general literatüre, and other Sciences, and having 
composed some beautiful poetry, sermons (khufbahs), and epistles. 
On VVednesday, the 20th of the first Rabi‘, A.H. 588 (April, A.C. 

1192)*, he vvas appointed çâç/l of Damascus; so, at least, 

I have found it wri[ten in the handwriting of aI-Qâdi ’1-Fâ<^il 
{No 349), and the samc placc had been previoıısly filled by his 
father and grandfather, as it vvas subsequently by two of his own 
sons. He possessed to the highest degree, the favoıır of the sultan 
Salâh al-Din, and vvhen that prince took the city of Aleppo, on 
Saturday, the 18th of Şafar, A.H. 579 (June, A.C. 1183)t,* he 
recited to him a poem rhyming in b, a mastcrpiece of perfeetion. 
One of its verses, vvhich has since obtained great curreney among 
the public, vvas the follovving : 

“Thy taking of the Grey Castle^ in the month of Şafar, 
announccs the conqucst of al-Quds {Jerusalenı) for the month 
of Rajab.” 

This vvas rtally the case, that city having been taken on the 
27th of Rajab, A.H. 583 (Oct-A.C. 1187). Muhi al-Din having been 
asked hovv he came by that idea, he replied that he took it from 
the comment of Ibn Barrajân' on these vvords of the Qur'ân: 

1 See. M. Reinand's Exirails, p. 184 

2 The Grey Casde {al-Qal‘ae al-Shahbâ) vvas onc of the nanves by vvhich 
Aleppo vvas knovvn. 

3 Ibn KhallikAn gives a short noticc of this doctor at the end of the 
art ide. 

* S April, bul the day according to Mchle'rs calculation vvas Sunday. Ed. 

t 11 June Ed. 
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AHf, lam, mim. The Greeks have been overcome in the nearest part 
of the laııd, but, after their defeat, they shall be viciorious within 
a few yearsK Frcm the moment I met with the verse given above, 
and learned this account of it, I began searchiııg for the com- 
mentary of İbn Barrajân, and found the statement to be true; 
but the passage was vvritten on the margin of the leaf and in a 
different hand from that of the ter.t, and I know not whether it 
be an interpolation or a part of the work. A long (cabalistic) 
calculation of his is there given, by which he deduces this result 
from the words : a few years. VVhen the sultân Şnlâh al-Dîn 
took Alcppo, he confided to Muhî al-Din the post of chief 
magistrate and judge* ; and gave him for deputy Zayn al-Din 
Banna Abu ’I-Fadi Ibn al-Bânyâsi. On the conquest of Jerusalem, 
ali the learned men who happend to be in the retinue of the sultân, 
aspired to the honour of pronouncing the khutbah on the ensuing 
Friday, and cach of them sent in for examination a khutbah wirtten 
with great eloquence, in the hopes of being chosen ; but the 
sultân addressed an order to Muh» al-Dîn, direeting him 
to be the preacher. This was the first Friday on vvhich the public 
prayer was said at Jerusalem after the taking of the city, and the 
sultân with ali the chief men of the empire attended at the cere- 
mony. Muhî al-Dîn then mounted the pulpit and commenced 
his discourse by pronouncing the opening of the sürah of the 
Qur'ân, and then said ; “'God hath cut off the uttermost part 
of those who acted perversely ; so praise be unto God, the Lord of 
al! creatures. Praise be unto God, IVho hath created the heavens 
and the earth, and hath disposed darkness and light ! (Qur'an, surah^, 
verse 1) Praise be unto God fVho hath not begotten any chitd, IVho 
hath no partner in the kingdom, nor reguireth any one to protect 
Him from contenıpt ; and magnify Him by proelaiming His greatness 
(sûr, 17, ver. 111.) Praise be unto God, IVho hath sent down unto 
His servant the hook {of the Qur'ân), and hath not in.serted therein 
any crookedness, but hath ınade it a straight rule ; that He should 
threaten thereby the unbelivers with a greivous punishment from 
Himself, and .thould hear good tidings unto the faithfıd, who work 


1 Qıır'fııı. sûrah 30, \crso 1. 

* The editör ol'ıhc Cairo cdiıion of 19>)8, adds on the 13lh of latter Rabi 
(5 AuBUSt, 1183)- Ed. 
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righleousııess, that they stıall receive an excellent rewarei (the revyard 
of paradise) wherein they shall remain for ever ; and that He should 
tvatn those who say God hath begoticn issue (.s. 18 v. 1,2,3). Say, 
Praise be unto God ’ and peace be unto His servanis whom He hatlı 
chosen ! is God more vvorlby, or the false gods \vhich they associate 
wiıh Him ? (s. 27,V. 60). Praise be to God, unto whom belongeth 
»’lmtever is in the heaveı,s and on earth ; and unto Hini be praise 
in the world to come ;for He is wise and intelligent (s. 34, v. 1)!. 
Praise be unto God, the Creator of heaven and earth ; Who maketh 
the angels His messengers, furnishcd ıvith t\\'o, and three, and 
four pair of wings. God maketh what addition He pleaseth unto 
His ereatures ; for God is Almighıy (.s. 35. v. 1)". “İn this, the 
preacher’s dcsign was, to quote ali the passages of the sacred 
Çur'ân in vvhich praise is given to Gocl ; he thcn commenced the 
^uthah and said ; ‘'Praise be unıo God by Whose aid Islâmism. 
hath bcen exalted, and by Whosc might polythcism hath been 
humbled ■ VVhose orders control ali cvents, and Who rewardeth 
gratitudc by continuing His favoıırs. He hath envcloped the inftdels 
in his toils, Whosc justicc hath decrced that time should be a series 
of vicissitudes. NVhose bounty hath grantcd succcss to those that 
fcarcd Him, Who sprcad His shade över His scrvants. and causcd 
His rcligion to triiımph över every other. İn His might He is far 
abovc His ereatures, and nought can resist Him ; His sway extends 
over the world, and nought can \vithst:ıııJ it. Hc ordereth what He 
pleaseth, and none can disobey Him ; Hc dceldeth what Hc will, and 
nonc can oppose Him. 1 praise Him for His victorious assistance; 
for His exalling of His friends ; for His aiding of those who aided 
in His cause, and for His cleansing of His Holy Housc from the 
filth of polythcism and its pollutions. (l give Him) such praise as 
a man can offer whose inmost feelings arc conscious of gratitudc, 
and who denotes it by his out\vard bcaring. and I declare that 
therc is no other god but the only God, Who hath no associate 
in His po\ver. Who is one and eternal ; H Vıo begot no off spring, 
neither was He begotten, and Who never had any one like unto 
Him'. Such is the declaration of onc \vho liath purified his 
heart by the professing of God’s ıınit\. and hath given il in 

t Qıır'âu. 'ûrah 117, \crsc2. 
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charge unto his Lord. I bear witness that Mubammad is His 
Servant and Apostle, the remover of doubt, the confuter of 
infidelity, and the dispeller of falsehood ; that God traıısported 
htm by night from the Holy Temple (of Makkah) to the Farther 
Tertiple of (Jerusalem)*, and raised him up to the highest heavens, 
even unto the lole-tree of thz utmost bound, near which is the 
garden of eternal abode ; and his eye-sight turned not away, neither 
did it wander^: may God’s blessing be upon him and upon 
his Khalif [successor) Abü Bakr al-Şiddîq {the veracious), the 
first to embrace the faith ; and upon the commander of the 
faithful, ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattâb. the first who removed from this 
house the sign of the cross, and upon the commander of the 
faithful, ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Affân, the possessor of the two lights^, 
the collector of the Qur'ân, and upon the commander of the 
faithful, ‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib, the destroyer of polytheism and 
the breaker of idols, and God’s blessing be on the family 
of Muhammad, on his Compa.nions, and on the Töbi'îs.O Men, 
rejoice at good nevvs! Ged is pleased with your conduet; 
and that is the utmost term, the highest point, of man’s desires; 
inasmuch as He rendered it easy for your hands to recover this 
strayed camel (Jerusalem) from the possession of a misguided 
people, and to bring it back to the fold of Islâmism, after it 
had been abused by the polytheists for nearly one hundred 
years. {Rejoice at) the purifying of this house which God alloned 
to be raised, and in which He permitled His name to be mention- 
ed*; the ways of which He hath delivercd from ploythesim, 
after He had spread His tent over it and established His rites 
within it ; a house of which the foundations were laid on the 
profession of God’s unity, for that is the best basis to build on, 
and of Nvhich the cdifice was ereeted to His glory, for it stands 
founded on picty from ancieıu times tili now. It was the dwelling- 
placc of your father Abraham ; the spot from which your 
blessed Prophet Muhammad mounted to heaven ; the qihlah 

1 Qur'âıı, Sûrah. 7, verse t. 

2 Qıu'ıhı. Sûrah, 23, verse 14, 15. 17. 

3 He was so eallo(.l becnııse lıc had married sııccessivcly two of Muha- 
mmad's daughıers. 

4 Qııı'üıı. sür.ılı 24. verse 3f'. 
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tONvards v hich you turned to pray at the commenccment of 
Islâmaism, the abode of the prophets : the place visited by the 
saints ; the cemetery of the apostles ; the spot where the divine 
revelation descended, and to which the orders and the prohibit- 
ions were sent dovvn ; it is the country where mankind will be 
assembled for judgement ; the ground where the resurrection 
will take place, the holy land whereof God hath spokcn in His 
perspicuous booki ; it is the mosque wherein the Apostle of 
God offered up his prayer and saluted the angels admit'ed 
nearest to God’s presence ; it is the town to which God sent His 
Servant and Apostîe, and the Word vvhich He caused to descend 
on Mary, and His spirit Jesus, whom He honoured with that 
mission and ennobled with the gift of prophecy, vvithout removing 
him from the rank He held as one of His creatures : and the 
Almighty said that Christ iıv// not proiıdly disdain to be a servant 
unto God, neither the angels who approach near to the divine 
presence^. They lied, those who said that God had equals, and 

widely did they err. God hath not hegotten isstıe ; neither is 

there any other God with hini, : otherwise every god had surely 
göne (apart) with that which He had cıeated ; and some of thenı 
had exalted themsehes above the others. Far be that from God 
\\'hich they affirm of Him^. They are surely injidels who say : 
Verily God is Christ, the son of Mary"*. —Here the preacher 
repeated the remaining verses of the sürah" of the Table.— “This 
temple is the first of the two giblahs^, the second of the 
two sacred Mosques*, the third after the two holy cities 

{Makkah and Madİnalı); the next place, after these two 

Mosques, to visit which travellers girth their camels ; the next 
spot named after these two mansions, when the number of holy 
places is counted on the hngers. Therefore, had you not been of 


1 Qur'âıı, sürah 5, verse 24. 

2 Qur'an, sürah 4, verse 170 

3 Çur'ân, sürah 23. verse 93. 

4 Qur’ân, sürah 5, verse 76. 

5 Muhammad at first direeted the Muslims to pray with their faces turned 
towards Jerusalem, but soon after, he chose Makkah for the point towards 
which they were to look on those occasions. 

6 Qur‘an, sürah 17, verse. 1 
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God’s chosen scrvants, of thosc whom Hc sçlected from amongst 
the dwellers in Hiscities. He had not honoured you with this favour 
>vhçrein you will never have a rival, and in the exceUcnce of which 
you will rcmain vvithout a competitor. Blessings be on you for 
an army which hath procured the triumph of the miraculous 
powers displayed in the Apostle’s gift of prophecy, which hath 
fought batties like those of Badr, which hath show.n resolution 
like that of Abû Bakr, acheived conquests like those of ‘Umar’s, 
bchaved like the armies of ‘Uthmân, and charged like those of 'Ali! 
You have renewcd for Islâmistn the glorious days of Qâdisiyah, 
the conflicts of Yarnıûk, the seiges of Khavbar. and the 
impetuous attacks of Khâlid İbn al-Walid. May God grant 
you his best rewards for the service you have rendered to his 
blessed prophet Muhammad ! may He recompense you for 
the blood you lost in combating his foes! may He accept from 
you as an agrceable offering the blood which you have shed ! and 
remunerate you with Paradise, for that is the abode of happiness! 
Appreciate then (and God be merciful unto you I ) this favour at 
its just valuc, and thank for it the Almighty vvith fit acknovv- 
ledgemcnt, inasmuch as He placed you under deep obligations 
by conferring this honour upon you, and appointing you for this 
service I It is a yictory which hath opened for you the gates of 
heaven, and hath illumined by its light the face of the darkness, 
which hath made the most highly favoured of the angels to 
rejoice, and hath solaccd the eyes of the prophets who were sent 
unto mankind ! How great a favour was that which rendered 
you the army by whose hand the Sacred City was recaptured in 
these latter times, the body of troops whose swords set up again 
the monuments of the faith, after that the mission of prophets 
had ceased ! Soon, perhaps, may God achieve, by your hands, 
other victories such as this; victorics whcreat the people of 
the greeıı {the inhabitants of Paradise ) vvili rejoice yet pıore 
than the people of the earth: is this not the House whereof 
God hath spoken in his book explicitly name in this formal address 
direeted to himself: Praise be unto Hini who transported His 
seryant by night from the Holy Temple to the Farthcr Temple Is 
it not the house which ali religions honoured? tovvards which the 


I OMr'fJH, sürah 17, verse. 1 
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prophets tumed themselvss, and in which wcrc read the four books 
sent down from Almighty God* ? Is it not the house for the sake 
of which God staid the sun över Joshua so that it set not, and delay- 
ed its pace so that the victory might be rendered prompt and easy ? 
Is it not the house which God commanded Moses to order his 
people to deliver, yet none obeyed him but two men ? Where- 
fore He waxed wroth against them, and cast them into the 
wilderness in punishment for their disobedience. Give therefore 
praises unto God for having helped you to the fulfilment of your 
resolutions in an undertaking from which the children oflsrâ'Il, 
His chosen people, recoiled, and for having prospered you in an 
attempt wherein the nations of former ages failed, and for having 
made you of one opinion after that you were divided, and for having 
enabled you to speak of this as a past event, when before you spoke 
of it only as an event to come^. Receive our congratulations, in 
as much as God hath mentioned your conduct to those near Him, 
and hath made you His own troops after you have been troops 
in the service of your passions; rejoice at the coming of the 
angels, sent down to thank you for the sweet od our of the pro- 
fession of God’s unity wherewith you have gifted this House, 
and for the perfume of sanctifiction and glorification you have 
spread throughout it, and for having removed from their paths 
therein the nuisance of polytheism and trinitarian doctrines, and 
a criminal and evil belief. Now, the angels of the heavens imp- 
lore God’s raercy on you, and pray for you and give you 
blessings. Therefore, with the help of God, preserve this gift which 
you have obtained, and protect this favour which you have 
received, by living in the fcar of God, that fear which saveth 
him who holdeth unto it and delivereth from danger him who 
clingeth thereto. Beware the seductions of your passions ; avoid 
falling into perdition, or turning back from the path of righteous- 
ness, or recoiling before an enemy ; seize this opportunity for 
removing the annoyances which stili subsist in the land; fight 

1 The four books, the Pcntateuch, the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Qur’ân. 

2 Literally ; Who hath cnriched you wiıh that which the words kân (was) 
and qad (already) put in the past tense, in exchange Tor that which savf 
ishali be) nnd hattâ (tili such time as) put in the future tense- This quibblc 
must have becit highly plcasing to a congregation of Muslims for whom 
grammar is onc of the fırst among the Sciences- 
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the good fîght in the cause of God, and devote yourselves, O 
servants of God ! to His win, for He hath made of you His chosen 
servants. Beware lest Satan cause you to slip and lead you into 
rebellion ; making you imagine that this victory was owing to 
your Sharp $words, your fleet steeds, and your intrepidity in battie. 
No, by Allah! victory cometh not but from the Mighty, the 
Wise ! Take çare, O servants of God ! lest that, after His having 
ennobled you by this great conquest, this signal favour, and after 
His having rcserved for you so evident a turimph, and placed 
within your grasp His strong cord (of guidance), take çare not 
to commit such decds as He hath forbidden or show the grievous 
sin of disobedicncc; lest you be like unto her who undid what 
she spun, after she had tmisted it strongly^ and like to him unto 
whom we brought our signs, and he departed from them ; wherefore 
Satan follotved him, and he became one of those who were 
seduced^. Maintain the holy war; it is the bcst means which 
you have of serving God, the most noble occupation of your 
lives ; support God’s cause, and He will support you ; protect His 
religion and He will protect you; rcmembcr Him, and He will 
rcmembcr you ; thank Him, and He will give you an increase of 
favours and reward you. Labour to expel the evil (which afflicts us), 
and tear up the enemy by the root ; purify the rest of the land 
from this filth which hath angered God and His Apostle ; lop oflf the 
branches of infidelity and cut through its roots ; for now the times 
cry aloud : Vengeance for Jslamism and the Muhtammadan religion ! 
God is mighty! God giveth victory and aid / God conquers and 
subdues l He humbleth the infidel I Know therefore, and God 
be merciful unto you! that is the opportunity, therefore seize 
it ; this is the spoil, hasten to obtain it; this is the serious matter, 
put forth your serious efforts to accomplish it, and send forward 
the troops of your resolutions in battie-array; for each deed is 
judged by its result, and each merit by its recompense. God 
hath now made you victorious över this misguided enemy who 
was equal to you in number, or even surpassed you; and how 
it was when you were one to tvventy 7 Almighty God hath said : 


1 Qur'6n, sürah 16, verıe 94. 

2 Qur‘ân, sOıah 7, verse t74. 
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If tsvemy of you persevere with constancy, they shall overconıe 
lwo hundred ; and if there be one hundred of you, they dhatl 
overconıe one thousand of those who believe not, because they are 
a people who do not understand.y May God enable us and you 
to follow His commandments and be restrained by His prohibi- 
tions ! may He aid us, Muslims, with succour from Himself! If 
God assist you, who can overcome you ? and if He deprive you 
of His protcction, who then can help you ? The bcst saying is 
that which is uttered in fitting place ; the arrow which striketh 
deepest is that vvhich is shot from the bow of speech ; the best 
word by which one can touch the intelligence is that of the only 
God, the sole God, the Mighty, the Wise, Who hath said : And when 
the Qur'ân is read, hearken thereto, and Tceep silence / that ye may 
obtaiıı ınercy.'i I fly to God from Satan the accursed ! in the name 
of God, the Merciful, the Clement” ! The orator then read the com- 
mencementof the Emigration,^ after which, he said : The Apostle 
ordered you and me to conform to that which God hath commande'd 
on the subject of devoted obedience to His vvili; let u;i therefore 
obey Him : He forbade you and me to commit the foul sin 6f 
disobediencc; let us not therefore revolt against Him,^ I ask 
pardon of God for myself, for you, and for ali Muslims ; âsk also 
pardon.” He then prayed för the imam al-Nâşir, the khalif 
of that age, after which he said : “And prolong, O Almighty 
God ! the reign of thy servant, so humble in his fear of Thee, 
so thankful for Thy favours, so grateful for Thy gifts, Thy 
trenchant sword, Thy shining flambeau, the defender of Thy 
falth, the Champion and protector of Thy höly land, the fîrmly 
resfsting, the great, the helping prince, him who gave might to the 
declaration of the true faith, who vanquished the adorers of the 
Cross, the \veal {şalâh) of the world and of religion (âl-DIn), the 
sultân of Islâmism ınd of the MuslimS; the purifier of the Holy 
Tcmple, Abu ’I-Muzaffar Yûsuf, the son of Ayyûb, the giver of 

1 Qur'ân, sürah 8, verse 66. 

2 Qur‘Ğn, sürah 7, verse 203. 

3 Qur'ûıı, sürah 59. 

4 This wa$ said by the preacher in conncsion with the last words of 

his quotation from the Qur'ün. The quotation finished with the seventh 
verse of fifty-ninth s ırah. 
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life to the empire {Muhti al-DawIah), thc commander of the true 
belîevers. Grant, O Almighty God ! that his empire extend över 
the earth, and that the angels ever encircle his standards ; reward 
hım for the Services he hath rendered to the orthodox belief, and 
for his firm resolution and prompt execution in the defence of the 
Muhammadan religion. Preserve his life, we beseech Thee, for 
the prosperity of Islâmism ; protect his empire for the advantage 
of the faith, and extend his authority över the regions of the East 
and of the West. As Thou hast enabled his hand to retake 
Jerusalem when men had begun to doubt of Thy intentions’, and 
when the Muslims were suffering under their trials, so let his 
hand take possession of the land far and near; help him to 
selze înfideiity by the forelock ; let him scatter their squadrons, 
disperse their multitudcs, and send them, band after band, to 
join their predecessors {in hell). Reward him, O God! in the 
name of Muhammad, for his efforts, and let his orders and 
prohibitions issue uncontrolled to the East and to the West; let 
the centre and the frontiers of the land, and ali the regions of the 
kfngdom prosper under his rule; let him humble the pride of 
the infidels, and tame the insolence of the perverse ; spread his 
dominion unto cvery city, and post the detachments of his troops 
on the roads to every country. Maintain, O God ! him and his 
children in the possession of the empire tili thc day of judgment ; 
preserve his days and those of his sons and brethren, princes 
highly favoured ; strengthen his power by granting them long life, 
and decide, by Thy will, the exaltation of his friends and theirs. 
O God ! inasmuch as Thou hast produced, through his means, this 
lasting advantage for Islâmism, to endure as long as months and 
years pursue their course, grant him the eternal kingdom in the 
abode of the pious, and answer his prayer when he says : O Lord ! 
exdte me that I may be thankful for Thy favour wherewith Thou 
hast favoured me and my parents ı and that I may do that which is 
right, and weli-pleasing unto Thee / and introduce me, through Thy 
mercy, among Thy servants the righteous.’'^ He thcn pronounced 
thc usual prayers. This doctor was born at Damascus, A.H. 550 


1 Literally; When thoughts wcre enıertained. 

2 Qur'ân, sürnh 27. verse 19. 
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(A.C. 1155); he died in that city on the 7th of Sha'bân. A.H. 
598 (May, A.C. 1202)* and was baried at the foot of Mount 
QâsIyQn. His father Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî, surnamed Zakî al-Dîn, 
filled the place of qâdî at Damascus ; he was a man of great 
virtue and piety. Having requested, and obtained, permission 
to resign his post, he made the pilgrimage to Makkah, and 
returned to BagJıdâd in the month of Şafar, A.H. 563 (Nov.-Dec. 
A.C. 1167), and there fixed his residence. He held a high rank 
as a traditionist, having receîved Traditions from a great number 
of persons ; and, during his residence at Baghdâd, he taught them 
publiciy. He remained in that city tili his death, which happened 
on Thursday, the 28th of Shawwâl. A.H. 564 (July, A.C. 1169)t 
The funeral service was said över him in the mosque of the Castle, 
and he was interred in the cemetery of the imâm Ahrnad Ibn 
^anbal. Abu ’l-Hakam ‘Abd al-Salâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn 
Muhatnmad Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân aI-La](2}mi, the Ibn Barrajân 
mentioned in this article, was a man of great sanctity, and the 
author of a commentary on the Qur‘ân wherein he explains the 
greater part of it according to the mystic lystem of the Şûfis. He 
died in the city ('a^î'*-) of Morocco, A.H. 536 (A.C. 1141-2). 


569 AL-SADlD AL-SALAMAsT. 

Muhammad Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Salamâsi, 
surnamed al-Sadîd {the weU directed), was a doctor of the Shâfi‘ite 
sect and its chicf imâm in that age. Having exercised the functions 
of under-tutor {mu‘ld) in the Nifömiyah College, he mastercd 
various branches of Science, and was the first who made known in 
‘Irâq the Şharif’s forlgah^. It is even said that he could repeat 

1 The Şhorî/Sharaf Şhâh Ibn Malik Dâd al-‘Abbâsî, a cclebrated profesıor 
in the Nifdmiyah College (.of Naysâbûr) was a jurisconsult of great acuteıus. He 
composed a %anqah or systemaîie defcncc of the ghâfi'ite doctrines, which 
acquired estensive circulation, and he wrote loma other works on dialectics. He 

(Conlinued on page 215) 

• 2 May—Ed. 

t 24 July.—Ed. 
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the contentt of that work without recurring to the book, and that 
he knew equally well (Abu Ifâmid) al-Ohazzâli*s Waslt and 
Muftasfâ. Pupils came from ali countries to study under him, 
and by his excellent mode of tuition, they ali b'^came İcarned 
jurisconsults, professors, and authors. Amongst the number were 
the two imâıns and şhaykhs ‘Imâd al-Dln Muhammad and Kamâl al- 
Dln Müsâ, the sons of YQnus, whose lives will be found in this work; 
to these may be added the shaykh Sharaf al-Din Abu ‘l-Mu^affar 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Alwân İbn Muhâjir and other eminent docton. 
His opinions on points oriaw wcre hcld to be excellcnti. He died 
at Bat^dâd in the month of Sha‘bân. A.H. 574 (Jan.-Feb., A.C. 
1178-9). Salamâsi means belonging to Salamâs, a city in Adharbâ’i- 
Jân which has produced a number of illustrious men. 


570 HAFADAT AL-JÖSl 

Abü Munşûr Muhammad Ibn As'ad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Husayn İbn al-Qâsim al-‘Attârî, generally known by the appella- 
tion Hafadah, and surnamed ‘Imâd al-Din (column of the faith), 
was a doctor of the sect of al-Shâfl‘î and a native of NaysâbOr. 
He bore the surnarne of al-Tûsi because his famiiy belonged to 
Tüs. This able jurisconsult'vas also an eIoquent preacher and 
a profound dogmatic theologian. He studied the Iaw at Marw 
under Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Manşür al-Şam‘âni (No. 370), 
the father of the celebrated hafi? ; he then removed to Marw al- 
Rûd (No. 22), and continued his studies under the Qâdî Husayn al- 
Farrâ al-Baghawi (No. 177), the author of the Explanation of the 
Sunnah and of the Tahdhib. He proceeded thence to Bukhârâ and 
studied under the Hanahte doctor Burhan al-Din ‘Abd al-*Aziz Ibn 
‘Umar Ibn Mâzah, after which here turned to Marw, and regular 
assemblies were hcld there to hear him preach. He remained in that 

(Continued from page 214) 

died in the flo'ver of his youth at Naysâbûr A.H. 543 (A.C. 1148-9). [fabagüt 
al-Şhâfi'ln.) This is the Şharif whose name I had not been abte to discover, 
when writing the note on Tiriqah (No. 407). 

1 Literally : “He was considered as well directed (musaddad) in fatwöt." He 
probably received the title of Sadid for this reason. 
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for some time, but, in the ycar 548, the disastrous invasion of 
the Ohuzz oblijred him to retire into ‘Irâq. Of this invasion we 
have spokcn in the life of the jurisconsult Muhammad Ibn Yahya 
(No. 565). He then passcd into Adharbâ’ijân, and proccedcd 
through Mesopotamia to Moşul. In this city, crowds assembled 
to hear him preach and deliver Traditions. One of the passages 
which he dictated to his disciples was the follovving : 

“Al-Şhâfi‘i shines among the learned like the sun among the 
stars. Say to vvhoever compares him to one who equals him not : 
‘Can light be corapared to darkness’ ” 

He one day recited these lincs from the pulpit: 

“May the thunder announce to the dvvelling wherein Hind 
resided the salutation of a genial shower, offered by the dark 
clouds. She departed from us, and we, seduced by love, lent 
her our hearts ; but objects lent by lovers are never returned.” 

The exhortations which he made at his assemblies werc admir- 
able. He died in the month of the latter Rabî* A.H. 571 (Oct.-Nov., 
A.C. 1175), in the city of Tibriz [Tauris) ; but some persons placc 
his death in the month of Rajab, A. H. 573. Notwithstanding ali 
my researches, I have not been able to discover why he was called 
Hafadah. Tihrîz is one of the largcst cities in A^aı bâ’ijân. 


571 AL-KHUBUSHANI. 

Abu ’l-Barakât Muhammad Ibn al-Muwatfaq Ibn Sa'id Ibn 
‘Alî Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Khubüshânl. surnamed 
Najm al-Dîn (star of religion), was an able doctor of the Şhâfî'îte 
sect, and notcd for his dcvout life. He studied jurispru- 
dencc undcr Muhammad Ibn Yahya (No. 56S), and he so well 
knew by heart that aulhor’s commentary on the Wasîf, entitled the 
Muhîf {coıtıprehensive), that, it is said, he önce repeated it from 
mcmory (to his pupils), as he happened not to have a copy of it 
at hand. We have a large work of his called the Tahqîq al-Muhlf 
(proofs of the doctrines contaiued in the), Mu/jft and I have seen a 
copy of it in sixtcen \olumes. Mcntion has bcen alrcady made 
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of his intcrvicw with al-‘Adid al-‘Ubayd] (No. 329). Whcn ıhe 
sultan Salâh al-Din obtained the sovereignty of Egypt, hc took al- 
Khubûshâni into favour and treated him with marked honour, 
having conceived a high opinion of his learning and picty. It was 
by this doctor’s advice, it is said, that hc built the tolicge situated 
ncar the tomb of the imâm al-Shâfi‘i; and, on the completion of 
the edifice, in the year, 572 (A.C. 1176-7), hc appointed al-Khubû- 
şhânî to it, as professor. In this samc year hc built the hospital 
in the citadel of Cairo. 1 met a number of this doctor's old pııpils, 
and they all extoIIed his talents and picty ; remarking al ıhe samc 
time, that he was a man of the soundest moral principle and vcry 
littie acquainted with the ways of the wcrld. Hc was born on the 
I3th of Rajab, A.H. 510 (November, A.C. 1116),* at Ustavvâ (a 
place near) Khubûshân. and he died on NVcdnesday, the İ2th of 
Dh u ’I-Qa‘dah, A.H. 587 (Decembcr, A.C. 1191), *' at the college of 
which we havc jııst spoken. He '.vas interred undcr a cupola al 
the foot of al-Şhâfi‘i’s gravc, and a gıating separatcs the two tombs. 
Kjıubüşhânî means belonging to Khuküşfıân, a small town in the 
district of Naysâbür. Ustawâ, pronounced also U.stuvvâ, is the 
name of a canton in the same district. containing a great number 
of villages. 


572 KAMAL AL-DÎN AL-SHAHRUZÜRI. 

Abu '1-Fadl Muljammad Jbn Abî Muhammad ‘Abd Allah İbn 
Abî Ahmad al-Qâsim al-Shahruzûrî. surnamed Kamâl al-Dîn (per- 
fecrioıı of religion), was a doctor of the sect of al-Şhâfi'î. Mention 
has bcen already made of his father and grandfather (No. 312 and 
5tl). Kamâl al-Dîn studied jurisprudence at Baghdâd undcr As'ad 
al-Mîhani (No. 86), and learned Traditions from Abu ’l-Barakât 
Muhammad İbn Muhamıncd İbn Khamis al-Mawşill. He filled the 
Dİacc of Qâdi at Moşul, and built a college for Şhafi'îtcs in that city. 


* 21 November.—Ed. 

t I Dcccmber, but the day does not tally ; according to Mahler's calcu- 
lation it was Sunday.—Ed. 
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Hc crected also a convent (ribâf) at Madinah. The atabek Tmâd al- 
Din ZinkI employed him as his envoy, and frequcntly dispatehed 
him, in that capacity, from Moşul to {the court of) Baghdâd. When 
ZinkI lose his life at the siege of Çal'at Ja'bar {No. 229), Kamâl al- 
Dîn was at the army with his brother Tâj al-Dln Abû Jâhir Yahya, 
the father of the qödl Diyâ al-Din, and they accompained the 
army on its rcıurn to Moşul. The sovereign authority 
having devolved to Sayf al-Din Ghâzi. the son of ‘İmâd al-Dîn, 
that prince entrusted the qâdl Kamâl al-Din,* with the administra- 
tion of Moşul and of ali the empire. In the year 542 (A.C. 1147-8) 
he caused both {brothers) to be arrested, and confined them in the 
citadel of Moşul, after which, he sent for Najm al-Dîn Abû ‘Ali ’l- 
ijlasan, the son of Bahâ al-Dîn Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, who vvas then 
qâdl of al-Rahabah, and appointed him to the qâdîship of Moşul 
and Diyar Bakr, as successor to his cousin Kamâl al-Din. The 
khalif al-Muqtafî then sent an envoy to interccdc for Kamâl al- 
Din and his brother; this procured their liberation from prison, but 
they werc then kept under arrest at their own houses, whilst 
Jalâl al-Dîn Abû Ahmad, Kamâl al-Din’s son, and piyâ al-Din 
Abu ’I-Fadâ’il al-Qâsim, the son of Tâj al-Dîn, remained prison- 
ers in the citadel. On the death of Sayf al-Din Ghâzi, the arrest 
was suspended, and they bolh wcnt to sce Qutb al-Dln Mawdûd, 
the son of Zinkî, who had bcen raised to the throne on the death 
of his brother Sayf al-Din. Finding the prince on horsebaek in 
the hippodrome, they immediately dismounted and went up to him. 
They vvere arrayed in mourning robes, and had Icft aside their 
{arljahs.^ When they drew near. he got off his horse to mcet them. 
and rcccived their condolences on the death of his brother. with 
their felicitations on his own accession. They then mounled again, 
and placed themselves one on each side of Qutb al-Din, after which 
they returned home, diseharged from their arrest. From that time, 
they rcguiarly rode out in the train of the prince. In the year 550 
(A.C. 1155-6,) Kamâl al-Dîn entered into the service of Nûr al-Dîn 

1 It wouId appear from a liote by M. de Sacy, in his Clırestontailıie, tom. 
II, p. 269, that the tarhalı was a şort of hood worn by the chief çHdi of the 
§hifi*ite scet. 

* The Egyptian edition adds : “and his brother’’.—Ed. 
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Mahmûdi, sovercign of Syria, and remaincd some time at Damas- 
cus. In the month of Şafar. A.H. 555 (Fcb.-March, A.C 1160), 
he was appointed (lâkim {chief magistrale), in the place of Zakı al- 
Dîn, who was removed from office; on which he designated his son 
and nephews to act as his deputies in the different citics of Syria. 
He then rose to the wazlrship, and exercised the chief magisterial 
authority över all the Müslim cities of that time, whilst his son, 
the qâdl Muhî al-Din, acted in the same capacity, as his lieutenant 
at Aleppo. During the reign of Nür al-Dîn, he not only filled the 
duties of chief magistrate and president of the council of State, but 
he had also to direct the vvhole administration of the empire. That 
prince sent him as his envoy to the court {of Baghdâd in the 
khallfate of aI-Muqtafi, and the latter conüded to him the mission 
of establishing a peace between Nür al-Din and Qilij Arslân 
İbn Mas'üd, soverign of Asia Minör {Rûm). On the death of 
Nür al-Din Salâh al-Din took possession of Damascus and 
confirmed Kamâl al-Din in his attributions. Kamâl al-Dîn 
was a jurisconsult, an elegant scholar, a poet and a kâtib ; 
he possessed a livciy wit and a talent for convcrsation which 
rendered him the delight of society. He discoursed remarkably 
well on the points of difference between the orthodox sects and 
on the fundamental principles of thcology and jurisprudcnce ; he 
maintained a high eminencc by his acuteness and intrepidity, and 
he was equally distinguished for his charity and beneficencc. 
Numerous pious establishmcnts {\va.qfs) were founded by him at 
Moşul, Naşîbîn, and Damascus. As the prime minister of the 
empire, he exercised great influence, and, as a statesman, his abilities 
were of the highest order. None of his sons could be compared 
with him, and none of them numerous though they were, ever 
attained such an exalted rank as he. Mention is made of him by 
the hafi? Ibn ‘Asâkir (A^o. ^/d) in the History of Damascus. He 
composed some good poetry, and the folIowing lines were repeated 
to me as his, by persons of his family : 

“I wcnt to see thee whilst the stars were my only observers, 
and the dawn was yet an idea, latent in the bosom of the East. 
Tmpelled by love, I faced every danger, hoping we might meet.” 


I Hiı life will bc fouDd in this work. 
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İt İS said inat he ıvrote the follovving verses to his son Muhi 
al-Din, who was then at Aleppo ; and thc author of the Kharldah 
pronounces thcm positively to be his : 

■‘I dispatch to thy presence a legion of loving wishcs, in thc 
form of letters ; thinking of thee, I hold a pleasing conversation 
with myself, but, alas ! it is a mere delusion.” 

The kâtib Tmâd al-Din says in the Khaıidalı. in his article on 
Kamfıl al-Dîn, that thesc lines were recitcd to him by the qâdl as 
his own, on the 3rd of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 574* “They recalled to 
my mind.” he adds,” the vvords of the şharîf Abû Ya‘lâ İbn al- 
Habbâ riyah', who said, alluding to thc sIow approach of morn- 
ing {afier a ıtighr of anxiety. 

•Ho\v many the nights [ passed, concealing the flauıe which 
consıımcd mc, and uttcring complaints to the stars, so as nearly to 
awakc their pity ; whilst thc East \vithheld from me thc sight of 
nıorn, as thc hand of thc wretched holds closely the favouı it 
obtaincd.’ " 

He then adds : “If the poet had {changed a single word and) 
said : (ardently desired) like a tardy favour granted to the wretched, 
the thought had becn excellent.” İt is said that \vhen Kamâl al- 
Dln grevv old and feeblc, so as to bc hardly ablc to move, he used 
vcry oflcn to repeat thcsc lines : 

“O Lord ! let nıe not livc tili 1 becomc a binden to any man ; 
lake me by thc hand {unto thyself). bcfore l am obliged to say. 
\vhcn 1 \vish lo rise up: ’Takc mc by the hand.' ” 

I am not sure \vhcther thcsc verses bc his own or not. 
and l İlave since met with them in a-poem composed by Abu '1- 
Hasan Mııhanımad ibn ‘Abi 'l-Şaqr al-Wâsiti. In thc life of ibn 

I The şharîf Abû Ya'lâ Muhammad ibn Muhnmmad ibn Şâlih ibn al-Hab- 
bâriyah. a nntive ofBaEhdâd, \vas one of the pocts patronised by Nteâm al-Mulk 
(No. 171). He had a great propensity to satire, and surpassed, in the gaiety 
and licentiousness of his poems. ibn al-HajJâj (No. 186), on whose siyle his 
own nıight be said to bc formed. He ended by satirizing Nizâm al-Mulk 
himseir. Tmâd al-Dîn gives somc passages from his compositions in thc 
Kharldah. MS. No. 1447, fol. 24 et seq. 

• 21 September, A. C. 1175. Ed. 
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Abi ’1-Şaqr, vvc shall again speak of thcm. Kamâl al-Din was 
born at Moşul, A.H. 492 (A.C. 1098-99), he died at Damascus on 
Thursday, the 6th of Muharram A.H. 572 (July, A.C. 1176) and 
was interred, the next morning, at Mount Qâsîyün. He was then 
aged eighty years and some months. His son Muhı al-Dın 
composed an cicgy on his death. One of Kamâl al-Dîn’s last 
requests, was that the chicf qâdiship should be confcrred on his 
nephew, Abu ’1-Fa<^â’il al-Qâsim Ibn Yahya Ibn ‘Abd Allah, sur- 
named Dyâ al-Dm, and the sultân acceded to this recommendation 
by nominating him qâdî of Damascus. He held this post for some 
time, but discovering that the prince had a partiality for the Shavkh 
Sharaf al-Din Ibn Abî‘Uşrûn (No. 313) he asked and obtained 
his dismissal. Sharaf al-Dln was appointed to the vacant place. 


573 MUHl AL-DiN AL-SHARUZURl 

Abû Hamîd Muhammad al-Shahruzûrl. surnamed Muhı al-Dîn 
(reviver of religion), y/a.s the son of the çJt/f Kamâl al-Dın, whose 
life has been given in the preceding article. Having already men- 
tioned the high rank and authority held by his father, we need not 
reı>cat our observations here. The qâdî Muhİ al-Din wcnt to study 
at Ba^hdâd, and, having distinguished himself by his progress in 
jurisprudence under the tutition of the ş/ıaykh Abû Manşûr Ibn al- 
Bazzâz, he proceeded to Syria and filled the qâdlship of Damascus, 
as his father’s deputy. In the month of Ramadan,* A.H. 555 (Sep- 
tember, A.C. 1160), he removed to Aleppo, where he exercised the 
chief magistracy in his father’s name also, having repiaced, in 
this Office, Ibn Ab! Jarâdah, surnamed Ibn al-’Adim'. On the death 

1 Ibn Abı Jarâdah, the grandfather of'the historian of Aleppo, refusedto 
hold the place of güdl as deputy to Kamâl al-Din—MS. No. 728, f. 176. 
Farther on, we rsad as follows : “In the year 575 (A.C. 1179-80) some iU-inten- 
tioned persons complained secretly of Muhi al-Din al-Şhahruzûri, gâdi of AJep- 
po, to Jamâl al-Din Shâdbaltlıt. govemor of that city, pretending that he favo- 
ured the projects of al-Malik al-Şâlih, and producing poems (lo the at efftet), 

(Conlinued on page 222) 

* The Cairo cditon of 1948 adds ; And it is said that the event took place in 
Şha'bân, A.H. 556 (July. A.C. 1161).—Ed. 
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of his father, hc rcmoved to Moşul and obtaincd not only thc 
qâdlship of that city, but thc professorship in the colleges founded 
thcre, one by his father, and the other by Nizâm al-Mulk. Having 
gained the confidence of ‘Izz al-Dîn Mas'üd, the son of Qulb al- 
Dîn Mawdûd. sovcreign of Moşul, he bccame the uncontrolled 
director of the State, and was rrequently dispatchcd by his master 
on ınissions to the court of Baghâd. Baha al-Dîn Yûsuf İbn 
Şhaddâd, qâdî of Aleppo, meııtions, in his work entitled : Maljâ 
al-Hukkâm ‘itıd Utihâs il-Ahkâın {resourcc of nuıgisırales when the 
la\v is doublful), that he was in thc retinııe of Muhi al-Dîn when 
that qddî proceeded to Baghdâd on one of his missions. The emi- 
ncnce of Muhi al-Dîn may be easily appreciated from the fact of 
his having such a man as Bahâ al-Din in his service. He was dis- 
tinguished by his princely bcnefıccncc. and it is said that, in one 
of his enıbassies to Baghdâd. hc distributed ten thousand 
ameriun dînârs' to jurisconsults, literary men, pocls and indigent 


(Continucd from page 221) 

which they declared to be his. This awakened thc apprehensions of Muhi al- 
Dîn, who proceeded to Moşul ; on which thc post of qâdt at Aleppo was offered 
to my uncle, Abü Ghânim Muhamınad İbn Hibat Allah Ibn Abî JarSdah, who 
refused it. My father then accepted the place, and continucd to hold it tili the 
death of al-Malik al-Şâlih." (History of Aleppo by Kamâl al-Din Ibn al-'Adim. 
This is the work of which a portion has been published by M. Freytag under 
the title of Excerpta ex Historia Holebi.) 

1 I am indebted to the author of the excellent Essal sur les MedaiUes des 
Sasanides for the following note on the amîrtan dlıulr :• Les Toulounides. au 
quatrieıne siecle, inserivirent sur Icurs monnaies d’ or le nom du khalife suivi 
du titre d’emir. Mais la premiere monnaie d’ or frappee par un khalif et por- 
tant ce titre par.'tit etre un dinar de Mostarehed billah. do.-ıl un exemplaire 
unique et inedit appartient a la bibliothequc royale. Cette monnaie est 
frappee a BaBhdad flk..JI 'aJJUj en I'annce S21. Diun cote on y lit, apres le 
symbole, .üıU J| ; Ic re\ers, un peu altere, permet pour- 

tant de lire: aıjı-k'I j LîJiJI ûıl J«La* 4i Comme le modüle 

et le poids des dinars des derniers khalifs etaint plus considerables que ceux des 
dinara anonymes frappes pandant les trois prrmiers siceles, on u du, dans le 
peuple, distinguer ces nouvelles monnaies par une appellalion \ulgaire. Le titre 
d'emir etant aussi une innovation pour la monnaie de Baghad. aııra frappe 
l'attentioD des gens de cette ville qui auront cree la denomination de dinar 
emirien. Cette distinetion etait d'autant plus naturelle due les dinars antcrieurs, 

(Conlimıed on page 223) 
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persons. It is said also that, during thc whoIe period of his ma- 
gistracy at Moşul, he never a]Iowed a debtor to be imprisoned for 
two dinârs or a smaller sum, but dischargcd thc debt himself. 
Numerous anccdotes are rclatcd of his gcıierosity. The great 
authority and influence which he exerciscd obtained for him 
universal respect ; and his character, which was of the vcry noblest 
cast, was marked by benefıcence and affability’. He possesscd a 
very fair knowledge of thc belles lettrcs, and composcd somc 
good poetry. One of his pieces, recited to mc at Damascus by 
a friend, is on a grasshopper, and offers great novelty in its com- 
parisons ; he says : 

“It has the thighs of a camci, the legs of an ostrich, thc 
claws of an eagle, and the breast of a lion. İt borrovved its 
belly from the scrpent of the sands, and its hend and mouth 
from thc spiritcd stecd.” 

in a collcction of various pieces, 1 found the follovving verses 
of his on the descent of snow from the clouds ; 

“When time grew hoary with grief at the loss of its gene- 
rous men, he töre off tlıis hoariness and scattered it upon 
mankind. " 

His birth may be placcd approxiınatively in the year A.H. 510 
(A.C. 1116-7). The kâıih Tınâd al-Din says in his Kharidah. 
l know not on \vhat authority, that Iıc \vas bon in thc year 519, to 
which he adds. in the SayL that this evenl took place in thc month 
of Şha'bân. He dicd at daybreak, on NVedncsday the 14th of the 
first Jumâdâ. A.H. 586. (,lune, A.C. 1190)* according to Ibn al* 
Dubaythî-, but, on thc 23rd of tlıe month. according to thc kâtib 


{Conlinuetl from pııgv 222) 

quoique ne port.mt pas de nom de prince. nous ınontrenl qııeIqucrois son titre 
aUİ. place d.ans le chump de la piece au-dessous du symbole. .le citerai le dinar 
190 de al-Mamoun comme olfrant un cxemple de cette parlicularie. Adrien De 
Lonspcrier. 

1 The vvords rendered here by affabilily, may perhaps signify 

penelralion. It is an cxpression which has a great variety of meanings. 

2 His life tvili be found in this book. 

* 20 June. -Ed. 
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‘Imâd al-Dın, in his Sayl. His deatb took placc at Moşul, and 
he was buricd in his housc, situated in the quarter of thc Castle, 
but his corpse was subsquently carried to Madinah ; so, at least, 
I have rcad in an historical work, but Ibn al-Dubaythî States, in 
his History, that it was removed to a ınausoleum built for its 
rcception outside thc city (of Moşul). Having endeavoured to 
clear up this point, I found Ibn al-Dubaythî’s statement to be true. 
This mausoleum lies outside the Maydân Gate, ncar the tomb of 
Qa<Jib al-Bân, the celebrated worker of nıiraclcs.ı Kamâl al-Din 
had another son called ‘Imâd al-Din Ahnıad, who was sent, in the 
year 569 (A.C. 1173-4), as ambassador from Nûr al-Din to the 
court of Baghdâd. His praises were celebrated by the poet Ibn 
al-Ta‘âwidhi2 in a gaşidah of which one of the verses is : 

“They said : He is an envoy (rasül) whose qualities are above 
description ! and I anstvered : You speak the truth ; such is thc 
description of evcry apostle (rasrd)." 


574 FAKHR AL-DiN AL-RAZi 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar Ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Alî al- 
Taymi al-Bakri^ al -fabaristânî al-Râdi (native of Ray in Tabâristân), 
surnamed Fa^r al-Dîn (ghry of the failli) and generally known by 
the appellation of Ibn al-Khatib (the son of the preacher), was a doc- 
tor of the Şhâfi'ite sect, and born at Ray. Fa^jr al-Din was the 
peari of the age, a man \vithoiit a peer; he surpassed ali his contcm- 
poraies in scholastic iheology, metaphysics, and philosophy^. He 
composed instruclive work3 on many branciıcs of Science, such as a 

1 I have not yet succeeded in finding a notice on the ŞM/rsumajTied 
al-Bcln (willow-wan{{). 

2 The life of this poet is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

3 The relative adjectives al-Taymlal-BokrI indicate here that Fakhr al-Din 
al-Râzi was a descendant of the ^alif Abû Bakr, one of whose ancestors 
was Taym, the son of Murrah, the son of Ka‘b, the son of Lutvayyi, the son 
of Ghâlib. the son of Fihr Qurayş}]. 

4 The words JjIjVI here rendered by philosophy, singify litcrally. the 
aeience of the ancients. By the ancients h meznt the Creeks. 
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commentary on the Qur’ân containing an immcnsc quantity of 
rare and curious observations ; it is a most extensive work, but he 
left it unfinishcd ; the explanation of the opening sûrah alone fills 
One volüme. On scholastic theology he wrote the works entitled 
al-Matâlib al-'Âliyah (the loftiest ahııs) ; the Nihâyat al-Uqîd (limit 
oj lıuman reason)', the Arba'în (/or/v tradiüonsy ; t\\e Mıthaşşal 
(summary)- / the Kitâb al-Bâyâıı \va 'İ-Bttrhân, ete. (book of elucida- 
tion and proof, heing a refutation of the partisans of error and 
impiety) ; the Kitâb al-MabâhitJı al-'Imâdiyah fi 'l-Mafâlib al-Ma‘â- 
diyah ('Imödian researehes on the gııcstions raised concerning the re- 
surreetion) the Tahdhîb al-Dalâ'il wa ‘ Uyun al-Masâ'il (correctio 
argumentorum et fontes questionum) : the Irşhâd al-Nuz-âr ilâ lafâi'f 
il-Asrâr (direetion of investigators towards subtIe ınysteries) ; the 
*Ajwibat al-Masâ’il al-Najjâriyah (replies to the Najjârian questions)'* 
the Tahfil al-Haqq (acquisition of the truth)’, the Zubdah (cream)^ the 
Ma'âlim (guiding marks) ete. On the fıındamcntals of jurisprudence 
he wrote the MahşCıl (results) and the Ma'âlim. On philosophy he 
composed the Mulakhkhaş (suecinct e.\position) ; a commentary on 
Avicena’s (No. 184) Işhârât (indieations or theorems)^', a commentary 
on (the same author's) ' Uyun al-H ikmali (fontes philosophiae), ete. 
On the Science of talismans he wrote the vvork entitled al-Sirr al- 
Maktüm (the hidden seeıet), and an exp1anation of the excellent 
names of God. It is said that he left a commentary on al-Zamakh- 
şhari’s grammatical treatisc the Mtıfaşşal, another on al-Ghazzâlî‘s 
treatise on jurisprudence, the Waji:, and a third on Abu ’l 'Alâ’s 
Siqt al-Zand (No. 46). He composed also a compendium on the 
unattainable perfeetion of siyle displayed in the Qıır'ân, a collec- 
tion of excellent sirictures on the grammarians, a system of 
controversy, and a commentary on the Külliyât (universalia) of 

1 These forty Traditions relate to the doşmas of faiıh. He drcw them up 
for the use of his son. See Fluegel's Hâjji Khalifah, toın. I, p. 242. 

2 H âjjî IÇhalifah calls this work a Summary of reftesions macie by aitcient 
and modern plıilosopliers. 

3 Hâjji Khalifah notices the title of this \vork, but does not inform us \vhy 
these researehes werc called 'Imildiah. 

4 \Vhat those qucstions were 1 have not beon ablc to discover. 

5 This is said by Hâjji Khalifah. to be a \vork on the dognıas of 
religion. 

6 See Flııgel’s llâjjî Khalifah. tom. I. p. 300. 
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Avicena’s Canon. He vvrote also a treatise on physiognomy, and 
another on the merits of al-Shâfi‘î. Ali his works are highly ins- 
tructive, and have got into circulation (even) in (ciistant) countries, 
and, by an effect of the good fortune which attended him in these 
treatises, the public took them for class-books and rejected those of 
former authors. He was the first who introduced the systematical 
arrangement so remarakble in his writings, and which had never 
been employed by any person before his time. He preached with 
most impressive effect, both in Arabic and Persian ; in the midst 
of his exhortations, feelings of compunction would draw floods of 
tears from his eyes. The conferences which he held at Herât were 
attended by the principal doctors of the orthodox sects and the 
chiefs of the philosophical schools, who come to propose questions 
to him and hcar his excellent answers. By his efforts a great 
number of the Karrâmiyah' and other sects were converted to 
the Sunnite doctrines. At Herât, they gave him the title of Shavkh 
al-Islâm (the chief of Islâmism), His first studies were made under 
his falhcr, and, after his death, he went to al-Kamâl al-Simnânî, 
and remained with him as a pupil for some time ; he then returned 
to Ray and studied under al-Majd al-Jîli, a disciple of Muhammad 
Ibn Yahya (No. 565). When al-Majd al-Jilî was called to Marâ- 
ghah, in order to give Icssons in that city, Fakhr al-Din accom- 
panied him, and continued, for a long period, to study scholastic 
thcology and philosophy under his tuition. It is said that he knevv 
by heart the İmâm al-Haramayn’s treatise on scholastic theology, 
entiticd al-Şhâmil. Having then procceded to Khwârizm. he 
displayed the highest abilities in ali the branehes of Science, and 
maintaincd a controversy with the peoplc of that place on ques- 
tions connecicd with the doctrines of his sect and with the princi- 
ples of faith. Being expelled from the city-, he passed into 
Transoxiana, vvliere he cxporienced a similar treatment, upon which 
lıe returned to Ray. There was then living in Ray an able 
physician, who possessed a large fortune and had two daugthers. 

1 The Karrâmiuns, followers of Muhammad Ibn Karrâm, held the principle 
of anthropomorphism, See an account of this sect in Sale’s Preliminary 
Discoıtrse to the Qıtr'ân. 

2 Probably the city of Korkenj or Jurijûniya, the Capital of Kh.wârizm. 
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Having fallen sick, and perceiving death to be inevitable, he gave 
each of those giriş in man iage to a son of Faklır al-Dîn. On his 
denlise, the latter took possession of ali his property, and this was 
ıhe origin of his wealth. He was constantly travelling from place 
to placc : having göne lo Ghaznah to recover a sum of money 
which he had advanced to ŞhilıSb al-Dîn al-Ghürî, the sovereign of 
the City, hc not only met a most honoıırable and kind reccption, but 
was enabled, by the protection of tlıe prince, to gain a large sum 
(hesides what he had received). He then returned to Khurâsân. 
and attached himself to the Sultân Muhammad Ibn Tukuşh, sur- 
named ^vvârizm Shâh : this prince treated him with great 
favour and elevated him to the very highest posts in the empire. 
The virtues and merits of Fakhr al-Dîn wcre boundless. To his 
knowledge of ali these Sciences, he joincd a talent for poctry, and 
in one of his pieces he says : 

“Human reason can reach only to the extent of its chain ; the 
utmost efforts of mortals mostly serve to lead them into error. Our 
souls and our bodies are at variance, and the sum of our ıvorldly 
enjoymcnti is but bane and evil. Though we pass our lives in 
investigation, ali we can collect may be reduced to this ; it is said, 
OT ıhey sayA How many men, how many empires havc we seen 
flourishing, and which rapidly disappeared ; how many moun- 
tains to the summits of vvhich men havc ascended, who are now 
göne, and the mountains remain.” 

The learned men of (ali the neighbouring) countries went to 
{consult hini) and persons journied forth from every region to 
visit him. Sharaf al-Din Ibn ‘Unayn, (a poet) whose life we shall 
give, relates that he bappened, on a winter’s day, to be present, 
with a numerous audience of men eminent for talent, at one of the 
lessons given by Fakhr al-Dîn in the college of Khvvârizm. and 
that much snow had fallen, that country being cxtremely cold. 
Whilst the lesson was going on, a pigeon, pursued by a bird of 
prcy, alighted near the professor, and the other bird disappeared 
on seeing the people assembled tlıcre. As the pigeon was unable 
to fly olf, owing to the effects of terror and of cold, Fakhr al-Din 
wcnt över to it on finishing his lecture, and expresscd his pity for 


I Read lyu in (he Arabic text. 
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the poor thing, as he took it up in his hand. On this, Ibn ‘Unuyn 
recited extenıpore the follosving lines : 

“Son of the gencrous ! son of those who fed the poor in 
winter, when scarcity prevailed and the snow covercd the carth !— 
of those who protected the unfortunate when their souls trembled 
under the sword and the gory-pointed spear ! Who told the dovc 
that your mansion \vas a sanciuary, and that yon were an asylum 
for the timorous? It came to visit thce when its death was near, 
and you bestowed on it new life, in saving it from destruction. 
Could it receive {sııch) presents (as men obtain), it vvould leave thy 
hand, bearing off a largc donation. İt came vvith its complaints to 
the Solomon of the age', whilst death gleamed at it from beneath 
the wings of a rapacious, vigorous bird attracted by the sight— 
nay, by the shadow —of food, and it fled before him with a trembl- 
ing heart.” 

Abû ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn al-Wâsiti says that he heard Fakhr 
al-Dîn repeat the following line from the pulpit, at Herât, on con- 
cluding a discoıırse \vherein he reproved the people of that city : 

“A \vorthy man is despised during his lifetime, but when 
rcmoved by death, his loss is severely felt.” 

Fakhr al-Din mentions, ip his \vork entitled TahşU al-Haqq 
that he studied dogmaîic thcology under his father Diyâ al-Dîn 
‘Umar, who had learned that Science from Abu ’1-Qâsim Salman 
Ibn Naşir al-Anşârl2 who had been instrueted in it by the imâm 

1 This may perhaps be an allusion to the foUowing legend ; “As David wus 
sittİDg One day at an assembly of the cbildren of Isrâî'l, vvith Soloman before 
him, a pigeon came and settied close to Solomon, and said : ‘O son of David ! 
1 am one of the pigeons of this mansion, and young ones have never been 
beitovved upon me to rejoice me’. Then Solomon stroked it on the back and 
said : ‘Go ; thou shalt produce seventy young ones, and tby breed shall multi- 
ply, even unto the day of the resurreetion.! ’ ” {Nafâ’is al-‘Arais. MS. No. 620 
fol. 136 verso). 

2 Abu ’1-Qâsim Salman Ibn Naşir Ibn ‘Imrân al-An«ârî, an able jurisconsult, 
scholastic theologian, and expositor of the Qıır’ân, was a pupil of the imâm al- 
Haramain and of Abu ’1-Quşlıayri. He vvas noted for his picty and mortified 
life. His vvorks are, i commentary on the ImSm's İrşhmt, and the Kitah al- 
Ghaniyııfı. He died m the moıUh of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 512 (Sept.-Oct., 

(Conn'nued on page 229) 
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al-Haramayn {No. 353), to vvhom it had been taught by Abû 
Ishâq al'isfarâ’inî {No. 4), who had received his information in it 
from the s/ıaykh Abu ’l-Husayn al-BâhiIî, whose master was the 
şhaykh al-Sunnah, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn Ismâ'Il al-Aşh‘ari {No. 
40^), who had studied it under Abû ‘Alî al-Jubbâ’i {No. 581), 
vvhose {nıu'iazelite) doctrines al-Aşh‘ari afterwards abandoned, and 
having theıı returned to orthodox principles, he took the defencc 
of the doctrines held by the Sumıite.ı and the {Muslini) communily. 
As for Fakhr al-Din’s knowledge of the Shâfi‘ite doctrines, he had 
received it from his father, to whom it had been taught by Abû 
Muhammad al-Farrâ al-Baghawi {No. 177), who had studied that 
Science under Qâcji Husayn al-Marwarrûdi {No. 175), who had been 
taught it by al-Qaffâl al-Marvvazi {No. 309), who received his in¬ 
formation in it from Abu Zayd al-Marwazi {No. 555), who had 
learned it under Abu Ishâq al-Marwazİ {No. 3), to whom it had 
been taught by Abu ’l-'Abbâs Ibn Surayj {No. 20), who had for 
preceptor Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Aomâtı {No. 384), who had studied it 
under Abû İbrahim al-MuzanI {No. 90), who had been instructed 
in it by the imâm al-Shâfi‘î {No. 532). Fakhr al-Din al-RâzI was 
born at Ray on the 25th of Ramadan, A.H. 544 (Jan., A.C. 
1150)*, somc say 543 ; and lıe died at Herât on Monday, the İst 
of Shawwâl. A.H. 606 CMarch. A.C. I210)t. On the evening of 
the samc day, he vv'as interred at the mountain contiguous to the 
village of Muzdâkhâa. I saw the dying injunetions dictated by 
him to one of his pupils, and t hey clearly prove the soundness of 
his religious beliof. Muzclâk/ıân is the name of a village near Herât. 


575 'ÎMAD AL-DIN IBN MAN‘AH 
Abû Hâmid Muhammad Ibn Yûnus Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Man‘ah Ibn Mâlik Ibn Muhammad, surnamed ‘Imâd al-Dİn 

(Coıuinueıl from poge 228) 

A.C. 1118). 'fab. aUŞhûf.) The work gives the orthography of the name 
Salman, \vhieh is incorrectly written in ali onr manuseripts of Ibn lUıallikân. 

• 24 January. -Kd. 

* 29 M.ırch. —Kd. 
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(column of the faith), was a doctor of the Shâfi'îte sect, and the 
most able master of that agc in Shâfi'îte doctrines, dogmatic 
thcology, and polemics. His reputation was immense, and juris- 
consults came from the rcmotest regions for the purpose of 
studying under his tuition. Numcrous pupils finishcd thcir cduca- 
tion under him, and bccame themselves able and distinguished 
professors. He commenced his own studics, at Moşul, under his 
father, a doctor whose life we shall givc, and he then proceeded to 
Baghdâd and studied jurisprudcnce in the Ni^âmiyah CoUege under 
al-Sadîd* al-Salamâsi {No. 569) : he acted also as undcr-tutor 
(tnû'îd) in the samc establishmcnt whcn Sharaf al-Dîn Yûsuf İbn 
Bindâr al-Dimişhqn was professor there. He learned Traditions at 
Bagiıdâd from Abû ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad İbn Muhammad 
al-Kuşhmîhani, at the time of that doctor’s visit, and he received 
other Traditions from Abû Hâmid Muhammad ibn Abi ’1-Rabî‘ 
al-Oharnâtı (a nativeof Granada in Spain). Having then returned 
to Moşul, he gave lessons in a number of the colleges there, and 
composed some works on the doctrines of his sect, such as the 
Muhlf, ete. {the comprehensive, heing the comhination of what is 
contained in the Muha dhdh ab and the Wasit2 ; an explanation of al- 
Ghazzâlî’s {No. 562) fVaJIz ; a treatise on dialectics ; an cxposition 


1 This shcet was already composed whcn I perceived that the foUowing 
note could not apply to the petson here named by İbn İÇhallikân ; but, as it 
contains Information respeeting a doctor of rome reputation, it seemed to ine 
worth preserving. Yûsuf ibn ‘Abd Allâh ibn Bindâr was born at Damascus, 
A.H. 490 (A. C. 1096-7), in which City his father had settied on quitting Marâ- 
ehah, his native place. When Yûsuf had grown up, he went to Baghdâd and 
studied jurisprudence under As'ad al-Mihani and became the tutor of that 
doctor’s class. Having dispiayed great acquirements as a tcacher of the ^hâii'ite 
doctrines, he was raised to the presideney of the ghâfi'ite sect in 'Irâq. He was 
.an acute controvertist, and professed in the Ni?âmlyah and other colleges. A 
college was afterwads built for himself, and regular assemblies were held to hear 
him preacb, but this practice he subsequently renounced, and applied himself 
to the leaming and teaching of the Traditions. He died in the month of 
Shawwal, A.H. 363 (July-Aug., A.C. 1168) ('fab. al-Şhâf.) 

2 The Muha dhdh ab is a celebrated treatise on Şhâh'Ite law by Abû Tşhâq 
al-ŞhirâzI, and the tVasU is a work on tbc same subject by al-Ghazzâli. 

* The Cairo edition inserts “Muhammad” between "al-Sadîd" and al- 
Salamâsi,” 
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of thc Müslim faith, and a la'llgcb {coUection of notes) on contro- 
vcrted points of doctrincs. This last work lıe left unfinished. Hc 
fillcd {at Moful) the functions of preacher in the Mujâhidl Mosquc, 
and those of professor in the Nüriyah, 'Izziyüh, Zayniyah, Naflsi- 
yah, and 'Alâ'iyyah colleges. Havinp acguired grcat influcnce at the 
court of Nür al-Din Arsilfın Şhâh (No. 79) sovcrign of Moşul, hc 
was occasionaliy employed by that princc as envoy to the court 
of Baghdâd and to that of al-Malik al-‘Adil (brolher of the Sulfân 
Salâh al-Din). İn thc year 596 (A.C. 1199-1200) he maintained a 
üiscussion bcforc thc k ha lif's council of State, to provc that an 
infıdel could Iawful!y purehase a Mııslim slavc'. On Thursday, the 
4th of Ramadan, A.H. 592 (August, A.C. 1196)*, he was appoint- 
cd gâdi of Moşul, but, on Wednesday, the 17th of the month of 
Şafart, of the ensuing year, İte was replaccd by Abu ’l-Fada’il 
Yahya al Shahruzûrî. surnamed Diyâ al-Din, the same whom wc 
have spoken of in the life of Kamâl al-Din (No. 572). He became 
chicf of thc Şhâft'îte community at Moşul, and was noted for his 
profound piety and extremc sclf-rnortification. He never put on 
new clothes tili he had vvaslıed them^, and he never took up a pen 
to writc vvithüut vvashing his hand aftervvards. Mild in disposition, 
hc was an agrecable companion in private sociely, and enlivened it 
by his aneedotes and verses. Nür al-Dİn, the îovercign of Moşul, 
admiticd him into the closest intimacy, and had always recourse 
to his opinion as a jurisconsult, and his counsel as a statesman. 
It \vas for this princc that İbn Man'ah drew up his exposition of 
the Müslim faith. He never lelaKcd his efforts tili hc induced Nür 
id-Din to pass from thc Hanatite scet to that of al-Shâfi*i; and, in 
ali thc Atabek family, numerous as its members vvere, this prince 
was the only one who professed the Şhâfi'itc doctrincs. On the 
deatlı of Nür al-Din, in the year 607, he proceeded to Baghdâd on 
a mission, the object of vvhich v/as, to obtain the confirmation 
of a^-Malik al-Qâhir Mas'üd (a.y successor to his father). We shall 

I Suvh is thc law, but the practice is against it. 

1 He did so lest they might have eontracted some impurity, for thiı would 
have invalidnted his prayers. Scc d'Oh.sson’s Tab. Gen. del'Emp. Othom, 
tom. 11, p. 7 

* I Auyusl. Ed. 

t 8 Janııary fA.C. 1197). - Ed. 


4_ 

16 
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speak again of aI>Qâhir in the life of his grandfather Mas'ûd. 
Having succeeded in his mission, he returned with the pelisse of 
investiture and the diploma, and, from that time, he continued to 
be treated by al-Qâhir with even greatcr favour than that prince’s 
father had ever shown him. He possessed the highest abilities, but 
was not fortunate in his works, as tl.ey seem un\vorthy of his 
talent. He was born in a small house at the citadel of Arbela, 
A.H, 535 (A.C. 1140-1); this house he afterwards visited, when 
on one of his missions, and he then applied to it the well-khown 
verse: 

"(Behold) the country in which the amulets were first suspend- 
ed round my necki, and the first land of which my body touched 
the soil”. 

He died at Moşul on Thursday, the 19th of the latter Jumâdâ, 
A.H. 608 (November, A.C. 1211)*. Al-Malik al-Mu‘a?zam 
Mu^atfar al-Din, the soverign of Arbela {No. 522), used to relate 
that, after the death of ‘Imâd al-Din {Ihıı Man‘ah), he saw him in 
a dream and asked him if he was not yet dead ; to which he replied 
aflSrmatively, but added that he stili continued respeeted^. Ibn 
al-Dubaythî3 speaks of this doctor in his Dh ayi, and Ibn al- 
Mustawfî {No. J2S) mentions him in the History of Arbela. We 
shall notice later his brother Kamâl al-Din Müsâ. They came of a 
family which produccd many men of talent. His grandson Tâj 
al-Dîn {the crown of religion) Abu ’1-Qâsim 'Abd al-Rahmân, the 
son of Ridâ al-Din Muhammad, the son of ‘Iraâd al-Dİn Abü 
Hâmid, is the author of a good abridgment of al-Ghazzâlİ’s 
{No 562) Wajlz, entitled al-Ta'jIzfi Ikhtişâr il-\Vajiz {the inimita- 
ble, being an abridgement of the Wajlz). He composed also an 
abridgment of {Faldır al-Dîn al-RâzI’s) treatise on the fundamentals 
of jurisprudence, entitled al-Mahsûl, and another on Rukn al-Din 


1 The amulets. like the Roman bulla, are worn by children till the age of 
puberty. 

2 As this aneedote appears very insignificant in the translation, I suspect 
that in rendering the passage f > the meaning of the last word may 
have escaped me. 

3 The life of Ibn al-Dubavtlıt will be found in this work. 

* 27 November—Ed. 
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aI-Tâwûsi’s {No. 392) system of controvertcd doctrines. He was 
born at Moşul, A.H. 598fA.C. 1201-2); and was stili there whcn 
Tartars took iti but in thc month of Ramadân, A.H. 670 (April, 
A.C. 1272), he procecded to Baghdâd, and died in that city about 
the month of thc first Jumâdâ, A.H. 671 (Nov.-Dcc., A.C. 1272). 


576 AL-JAJARMT 

Abü Uâmid Muhammad İbn İbrahim İbn Abi ’I-Fadi al-Sahli 
al-JâjarmI, surnamed Mu‘in al-Dîn {defeitder of the faith), was an 
eminent doctor of the Shâfi'îtc scct, and displayed the highest 
abilities in various branchcs of Science. He inhabited Naysâbür 
and professed in that city. His treatisc on jurisprudencc, entiticd 
al-Kifâyalı (ıhe sufficient), inciudcs, notwithstanding iıs extrcmc 
concision, most of those qucstions which muftis are generally 
called on to rcsolvc, and forms onc volüme; his Idâ/ı or elucidation 
of (al-Ghazzâlİ’s Wailz). in two voluıncs. is a vcry good worlc. 
He is also the author of a well-kııown system of controvcrsy- and 
of the celebrated Qanâ'îd, or fundamenial principles {of Şhafi'lte 
Jurisprudencc), which bear his name. Numerous pupils acquircd 
great information undcr his tuition, and, afıer his dcath, many 
derived profit from the study of his works, especially the Qâwâ‘id 
which becamc a Standard class-book. This doctor died at 
Naysâbür on Friday morıiing, the 21st of Rajab, A.H. 613 (Nov., 
A.C. 1216)*. Jâjarmi mcans belonging to Jâjarnı, a town lying bct- 
ween Naysâbür and Jurjân, which has given birth to many learned 
men. VVhcn l was at Naysâbür in the year 612, I saw, on the 24th 
of the month of Dhu’l-Hijjah (April, A.C. 1216)t, (a number of 
notes in) his handwriting on the margin of a book. in which he 

1 Moşul was taken by the Tartars, A.H. 66Ü (A.C. 1261) and neaıly ali thc 
inhabitants were massacred. 

2 By system of controversy {Tariqah fi 'iJJhHöf) is meant a systcmatic 
defence of thc opinions held by the sect of the author. 

• 4 November.—Ed. 

î 14 April.—Ed. 
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cxplaincd Traditions inserted in {Abû Ishöq al-Şhlrâz!'s) Muhadh- 
dhab. and thc obscure terms {found therein). A number of 
jurisconsults had attended the lectures wlıerein he explained this 
work. 


577 RUK.N AL-DÎN AL-‘AMIdI. 

Abü Hâmid Muhammad, thc son of Muhammad, the son of 
Muhammad (some say, of Ahmad), al-‘Amıdi, surnaıned Rukn al- 
Din (pillar of the faith) was a doctor of the Hanafite sect and a 
naitve of Sanıarqand. He displayed the highest abilities in pole- 
mics, and particularly in that branch which is termed at-just*^ : 
the first work specially devoted to this subject had him for its 
author, as ali his predecessors had hitherto confounded it with 
thc Science of polemics. He comrnenced his studies undcr the 
Shavkh Ridâf al-Dîn al-Naysâbüri2 and was one of the four doc- 
tors styled Rukns, or pillars ; for, amongst his fellow students who 
attained eminence in that branch of Science. werc Rukn al-Din 


1 Al-Just is a Persian woıd, and signifiies, and disquisition, restoreli. Not 
kiiovving thc precise nature of the Science to vvhich this temi is applied, 1 am 
unable to render it by an English equivalcnt. 

2 Ridâ al-Dîn al-Naysâburî was celebrated Tor his abilities as a doctor of thc 
l.ianafîte sect, and wrote several works, two of which, the Makârim al-Aldilâq and 
the Tarîqah fi'l-Khilâf, are noticed bv Hâiiî Khalifah. Ifitbetaken into consi- 
deration that his pupils Rukn al-Dîn al-Tâwüsl {No. 392). Rukn al-Dîn al-‘Amîdî 
died, the former in and A.H. 600 and the latter in A.H. 615, his own death may 
be placed with probablity betvveen A.H. 550 and A.H. 600. Another person of 
the same namot, but known oırly as a Traditionist, died at Naysâbûr in A.H. 617 
{Set No. 725). The author of the 'Tabaqât al-Hanafiyah, MS. fonds St. Germain 
No. 132 has a notice on Rid.â al-Dîn al Naysâbürl (fol. 176), in which he gives 
some particulars respeeting his doctrines and opinions, but forgets to inform 
us of his true name and tb: date of his death. 

* The Cairo edition giv js 'al-Bolırh' “Dıa/ecrîcı".—Ed. 

t The Cairo edition gis/^s Radı al-DIn—Ed. 
î His name was al-Muayyid. -Ed. 
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al-Xâwûsi (No. 392), Rukn al-Dîn imâm Zâda', and a fourth, 
vhose name I do not rccollect^. Al-‘Amîdı composed a systema- 
tical trcatisc on polemics ; it bcars a high reputation, and is in thc 
hands of every jurisconsult; he wrote also a work entitled al-Irshâd 
(the direction)^, on which ccmmcniaries lıavc bcen composed by a 
number of masters in that dcpartment of Science, such as Shams 
al-Dîn Abû ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad Ibn al-Khalîl İbn Sa'âdah Ibn Ja'far 
al-Khuwavvi^. a doctor of the sect of al-Shâfi‘î and forınerly qâ4i 
of Damascus, Avvlıad al-Dîn al-Dûnl^ qâdl of Manbaj, 
Najm al-Din al-Mirindî, Badr al-Dîn al-Marâghi (native of 
Marâghah), and others. Al-‘Amidî composed also a work entitled 
al-Nafâ'is (the precious)*>, of which an abridgment was madc 
by Shams al-DÎn al-Khuwavvi. thc doctor just mentioned, under 
the litle of ’Arâ’is al-Na/â'is {the brides from among the number of 
the precious) ; besides this, he wrote some more fine treatises of a 
similar cast. Amongst the numerous pııpils who studied with 
profil under his tuition, was the Hanafite shavkh. Ni^âm al-Dîn 
Ahmad, the son of the Şhaykh Jamâl al-Dîn Abu ’l-Mujâhid 
Mabmûd Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd al-Sayyid İbn ‘Uîhmân Ibn Naşr 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. This Nizâm al-Dîn was a native of Bukhârâ, 
and composed a wcll-known farlgah, or system of controversy. 
He bore the surname of al-Nâjirr, and was generally known by 


1 The im/lm preacher, and mııfti, Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr, generally known 
by tbe appellationı of imâm Zâda (rprıuif/rom 0/1 ımd/n), and surnamed Rukn 
al-Dîn, was a native of a village in the dependencies of Samarqand. called Jazgh 

He ttudied controversy vındcr Ridâ al-Dîn al-NaysabOrî, and law under 
Burhân al-Dîn al-Zamûjî, the author of the well-known work entitled Ta'Um 
al-Muta'atlim. Hc acud as ınıfti at Pıfhârû, and bore a high reputation for 
virtue, abilities, piety, and eIoquence. Besides fiilling thc duties of a preacher, 
he gave lessons in Avvorkofhis, the Şhar'at al-lsidm, is noticed by 

Hâjjî Klıalifah. This author places his death in the year 573 (A.C. 1177-8.— 
(l.lajjî IÇhalifah. Tahagûı at-HanaJiyah; fol. 194). 

2 The fourth Rukn a'-Din was the imâm al-Harâ'ini ^^Jl_,a*J| ('J'nh. at-Haıı). 

3 This is a v;ork on polemics and controversy. 

4 Khuwayyi means native of ^u\vayy ; a city in the province of AJVarbâ'ijân. 
The date of this doctor's death will be found a littie further on. 

5 Dûni means belonging lo Dânah, a viJlage near Nihawand. 

f) This is a treatise on dialectics. 

7 lam unable to discover the meaning of this surname. 
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ihe appcllation of al-Haşîrî'. {Al-'Amldî) was distinguished for his 
noble charactcr, profound humility, and agrceablc manners. He 
dicd on tlıe eve of Wednesday, the 9th of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 

615 (September, A.C. 1218.*) Shams al-Din aI-Khuwayvi died at 
Oamascus on Saturday, the 7th of Şha'bân, A.H. 637 (March, 
A.C. 1240)t, and was interred at the foot of Mount Qâsiyün. His 
birth took place in the month of Şhawwgl, A.H. 583 (December, 
A.C. 1187). Awhad al-Din died at Aleppo subsequently to the 
taking of the citadel by the Tartars ; the citadel was taken twenty- 
nine days after the fail of the city, ar. event which occurrcd 
on the lOth of Şafar. A.H. 658 (Jan., A.C. 1260)î Awhad al-Dîn 
came into the \vorld in the ycar 586 (A.C. 1190-1). I do not know 
whencc the relative adjcctive ‘Amidi is derived. ncither is it 
mentioned by al-Sam‘âni (/;; hix A/ısâh) ; {No. J70). Nizâm 
al-Dln al-Haşîri was slain by the Tartars at Naysâbûr, the 
first time they invaded those countries. This happened in the year 

616 (A.C. 1219-20). His î'athcr was a doctor of the highest 
reputation for learning. I met him, on different occasions, at 
Damascus, where he professed S in the Nütiyah College-, He was 
born at Bukhârâ in tlıe month of Rajab, A.H. 546 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 
1151), and he died at Damascus on the eve of Sunday, the 8th of 
Şafar, A.H, 636 (September. .A.C. 1238):!. The next morning, he 
was buried oııtsidc the gate called Bâb al-Naşr, in the cemetery of 
the şû/is. He iı.scd lo say : “My father was knovm by the surname 
of al-Nâjiri, but there is a quaıter in Bukhârâ wherc mats (haşir) 
.nre madc-', and in that nvc resided.”-* 


1 This surname is explaiııo<J lowcr down. 

2 This collcuc was founJed by Nür al-Oîn Mahmüd. for the teaching of the 
Traditions. 

3 The printod le.M and ıhc manııscripts havc : I read 

4 The conelusion to be drawn from this appears to be, that he was surnamed 
nl-Haşiri for that rcason, and that the tilto of al-.\'âjirT was onc which the family 
did not ncknuvviedge. 

♦ 2 September but the day .-ıccording lo Mahler's ealculation was Sunday—Ed. 
t 3 March.—Fd. 
î 26 January.—Ed. 

$ The Cairo edition adds : None in the seet of Abû Hanîfah was cqııal to 
him in his triıne.—Ed. 

II 19 September.—Ed. 
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578 IBN DAWÜD AL-ZAHIRI 

Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Dâwüd Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Khalaf al- 
Işbahânl (native of Işbahân), surnamed al-ZShiri<, was jurisconsult, 
an accomplished scholar. a poet, and a man of vvit. He used to 
hold discussions with Abu ’l-'Abbâs Ibn Surayj, as we have aiready 
stated {No. 20). On thc dcath of his fathar {No. 210), he went 
to take charge of his class, holding, as he did, thc same opinions ; 
but thc assembly thought him too young, and suborned a person to 
come rorward and ask him the dehnition of drunkenncss, ancî in 
what State a man should be, so as to be considered drunk. The 
reply which Abü Bakr made, was ; “When his cares are dispelled, 
and he revcals thc secrct which he had kept hidden.” Thcy ali 
approved of his answer, and acknowldged the high rank he had 
attained in learning. In his early youth, he composed a work 
entiticd al-Zuhrah {the planet Venüs), and containing a great quan- 
tity of cufious anecdotcs and novel Information on literary subjects, 
with somc charming pieces of verse. He was one day holding a 
discussion on thc subject of 'Hâ^, with Abu ’I-‘Abbâs Ibn Surayj, 
in thc presence of the wazîr Ibn al-Jarrâh {No. 10, note), and his 
advcrsary said to him, “when you first pronounced this verse of 
yours : He that looks often (at a female) shall sigh often, you dis- 
played morc intelligence than you do when you discourse about 
7/â.” To this Abü Bakr rcplied : ‘‘Ifl pronounced that verse. T 
can also pronounce thcse : 

‘I pcrmit my eyc to roam ihrough thc garden of beauty, but 
I hinder my soul from committing ought unlawful; and I take 
upon myself such a burden of lovc, as would brcak by its weight 
thc solid rock itsclf. My cye interprcis the scntiments of my 
hcart, and. did I not adroitly recall my glances, they would speak 
aloud. I have seen ali are subject to lovc, but I sec no lover 
woundless and unscathed.' 

On hearing these lines, Ibn Jurayj said : “In what point do 
you think to outdo me ? If l pleased, I also could say : 

1 Sec No. 310, note on Al-^hirî. 

2 In Müslim jurisprudence the tcrm 'ila is employed to designate the oath 
made by a husband not to have intcrcourse with his tvıfe. The fultilment of 
this oath during four months etfects a divorce. See d ‘Obsson's Tab-Gen, de 
l’Emp. Othom, tom V, p. 216. 
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• (The fair staveY was stili awake ; her eyes shot wanton 
glances, and 1 passed the night in repelling from her the approach 
of balmy sleep ; so higlıly did 1 prize her sweet discourse and her 
reproachcs ; whilst I turncd frcqucnt glances towards her cheeks. 
So passed the night ; and whep the rays of morn appcared, shc 
retired, bearing off the seal of her nıaster and the written deed by 
which he set her free.’ " 

Here Abû Bakr exclaimed : “Lct the wazir bcar ihese words 
in mind, so that the slavc may produce (if /(«cerrar^') tvvocreditable 
witnesses to the eflTect of her receiving ıhe seal of her master !” To 
this Ibn Surayj replied : “In that case I shall incur the same 
penalty as you have done when you said : I permit my eyes to rove 
through the gardens of beauty, but / binder my soul from committ- 
ing aught unlawful." Here the wazir laughed and said : “You 
both possess wit and fînesse, and intciligence and learning.” In a 
colleetion of various pieces, 1 found the following verses attributed 
to Ibn Dâwüd : 

‘Every man has a guest to rejoice him by his presence, but 1 
have no other guests than sorro\vs and çare. (She whom I love) has 
eyes which shooî arrovvs into our hearis, and wound deeper than 
the redoubled stroke of the sword. My beloved asked me how I 
supported her absence ? and 1 replied : 'NVas it possible to support 
it at ali. that you now ask mc ho\v T did support it? ’ “ 

Abû Bakr ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Âbı ’l-Dunyâ^ rclates as follovvs : 
“1 was present at one of Ibn Dâ\vüd’s assemblies, when a man 
went up to him and handed him a paper. Ibn Dâwûd took it and. 
refleeted över it for a long time. whilst his pupils imagined that 
it was a qucstion on a point of law to which an answer was reqncst- 
ed. He then wrote some words on the back of the paper, and 
returned it to the man whom we recognised to be the celebrated 
poet Ibn al-Rûmî (No. 43S). The paper contained these vords : 

“O son of Oâwüd !0 doctor of ■Irâq ! give us your opinion on 
the eyes whose glances slay us. Can they be punished for the 

1 I must obıerve that in this piece I have subsiituted the feminine pronouns 
for the masculine. 

2 See No. 228, note Abu *1-Dunyâ. 
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wounds which they inflict, or may they shed with impunity 
the heart’s blood of lovers ? ’’ 

Here was the answer : 

‘‘How can he give you an opinion who has been slain and pros- 
trated by the darts of separation and desire ? The son of Dâwûd 
opineth that death produced by meeting the beloved is less painful 
than death caused by separating from her. ” 

Ibn Dâwûd was decply learned in jurisprudnee. He left a great 
number of works, such as the/T/râA a!-Wafül ilâ Ma'rifat il-Uşûl 
{the mode of acguiring a knowledge of the fundamentals of jurispru- 
dence) ; the Kitâb al-indhâr {book of admonition) ; the Kitâb al- 
rdhâr {book of e.rcuses) ; the Kitâb al-l»tisâr ete. [defence of the 
truth] against Muhammad Ibn Jarir and 'Abd Allah Ibn Şkirşbir and 
‘Isâ Ibn İbrahim al-Darlr^ ete. He died on Monday, the 9th of 
Ramadan, A.H. 297 (May, A.C. 910)*; at the age of forty-two 
years ; some say erroneously lıo\vcver, that his death took place 
in the year 296. The qâdi Yûsuf Ibn Ya‘qüb died on the samc 
day. It is related that, vvhen Ibn Surayj received intelligence of 
the death of Ibn Dâsvüd, he tlırevv away the leaves of the 
volüme which he was then svriting out, and said : “The man is 
dead who gavc me the most povvcrlul motives to study, for I 
desired lo hold discussions with hiın and maintain them with 
ability. " 


579 ABÜ BAKR AL-TURTUSHl 

Abû Bakı- Muhammad Ibn al-Walîd Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Kkalaf Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Ayyüb al-ÇuraşJji a!-FihrI {descended 
from Filır. the progeniıor of the Qurayşh family) al-Andalusi al- 
Turtüşhİ {native of Tortosa in Spain, and generally known by tlıe 
surname of Tbn Abl Randaqah. was a doctor of the MSlikite sect. 
noted for self-mortification. He studiod under Abu ’1-Walîd al- 
Bâjî (No. 257). at Saragossa. and learned from him the solution of 

I For Muhamm.'id Ibn Jarîr. iı\'o. 514^. for Ibn Şhirşhlr (No. 320). 

• 21 May.-- Ed. 
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the objections (made to thc doctrines of Mâlik) he heard him also 
teach Traditions, and obtained from him a certihcate 
authorising him to teach in his turn. He studied also, in 
his native place, the science of arithmetic and the art of 
calculating inheritance shares. In Seville he cultivated the belles 
letters under Abû Muhammad Ibn Hazm (No. 423). Having set 
out for the East in the year 476 (A.C. 1083-4), he made the pil- 
grimage and visited Ba^dâd and Başrah. He studied jurispru- 
dence under Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Shâshi. surnamed al- 
Musta^hiri (No. 563), the Şhâfi'ite doctor, and under Abu ’l ('Abbâs) 
Ahmad al-Jurjânî (No. 117, note)^. He resided for some time in 
Syria, and gave lessons in that country. His character was that of 
a learned imâm and devout ascetic, pious, humble, practising self- 
mortihcation, leading a life of poverty and content with littie. He 
used to say : “When two advantages are offered to you, cne of 
them worldly and the other spiritual ; seize on the latter, and you 
will obtain them both.” He often recited the follosvihg lines : 

“God possesses intelligcnt servants \vho havc renounced the 
world through fear of temptation. Whcn they considered it and 
discovered that it was not a fit abode for the living, they took it 
for an ocean and made of their good woı ks a ship.” 

Having göne to see al-Afdal Shâhanshâh (No. 266), he spread 
on the floor a cloak which he had bı ought with him, and having 
sat down, he addressed an exhortation to that amir which drew 
tears from his eyes. He then said : 

“O thou whom il is a pious act to obey, and whose rights ali 
are bound to acknowledge ! (Muhammad), he for whose sake thou 
hast been exaltcd, is considered by that man as a liar.” 

He here pointed to a Christian who was seated at al-Afdal’s 
side, and the amir immediately ordered the man away. Al-Afdal 
had confined al-Xurtöşhi in the mosque of Shagig al-Mulk, near 


1 Ali the MSS. have omitted the word 1 adopt it on the authority 

of al-Yâfi‘I, who has eopied the entire passage, in the notice given by him on al- 
Turtüşhî İD the Mir'ilr. See MSS. No. 644, year 520. 
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thc observatoryi, and, as this doctor grevv faligucd of staying 
there, he at Icngth said to his servant : “How I ^ng must we suffer 
with paticncc ? go and collect for mc some of Ihe {/«od) left out 
for thc usc [of the pooı).” The servant gathered him food, and 
he ate thereof for threc days ; then, tosvards thc hour of evening 
prayer, he said lo his attendant : “I havc hit him now !" and, thc 
very ncxt morning, al-Afdal was assassinated \vhilst riding out. On 
the death of this amir, the government of the country devolved to 
al-Mâmûn 'al-lîatâ’ihî (No. 489, note), and this vvazir treated our 
şhaykh \vith thc utnıost rcspcct. Tt was for him that al-Turtûşhi 
composcd his work callcd Sirâj al-Hudâ (Jlambeatı af guidcnce), a 
very good treatise of its kind. He is also thc author of the Sirâj 
al-Mulûk (Jlambeatı for princes), a. Tarfgalı, or system of contro- 
versy, and olher treatises. I met \vith somc poetry attıibuted to 
him, thc foIlONving picce, for İnstance, \vhich has been also inserted 
by the hâfiz Zakî al-Dİn ‘Abd al-‘Azım aI-Munçjyıirî (No. 43, note) 
in his biographical nolice of at-Turtuşhi : 

“When you wish to advance an affair for the success of which 
you are anxious, let your messenger be blind, dcceitful, dcaf and 
dumb—sparc cveıy otlıcr messenger, and enıploy that onc svhich is 
called moııey.’’ 

In the life of philologer Abu 'I-Husayn Ahmad Ibn Fâris 
(No. vvillbefoundtsvo verses containing nearly the same c.xpres- 
sions. *T was onc night siceping in the Holy Temple (at Jerıısa- 
lem),'' says al-Turtûşhı, 'Svhen, tosvards the hour of midnight, I 
hcard a melaneholy voice recite these lines ; 

‘Can fear (of God) and sleep exist together ? how strange ! 
beshresv thee for a heart; thou art a liar ! 1 swear by the might f)f 
God that, if thou \vast true, no portion of thee wouId ever yicld to 
slumber.” 

‘‘Tlıeso \vords awokc ali the sicepcrs, and broiıght tears 
iıito cvcry eve.” Al-'l ıırıûşhl was boru in or about the year 451 
(.A.r. 1059-60), and he died on the last third of the night 

prcceding Salıırtlay, the 26fh of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 520 
(June. A.C. 1126). Ibn Başhku'vâl (A'o. JO';) says, in his Şilat. 

I Ft)r al-\tacııîzi's deseriplion of ıhe observatory of Cairo. sce \oiwes et 

EMraii\. l. \ 11, ;ı. jo. 
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that he died in thc month of Şha'bân of that year, at Alesandria ; 
the funeral prayer was said över him by his son Muhammad, and 
he was interred in the Wa‘lah ccmetery, near the New Tower 
(al-Burj al-Qadîd), and to the south of the Grcen Gate (al-6âb al- 
A^dar). Turtüşhl means belonging to Turtûşhalt (Tortosa), a 
maritime city situated at the castern extremity of the territory 
possessed by the Muslims in Spain. Randagah is a Frankish word ; 
I asked a Frank the meaning of it, and he answered radd ta'âlK 
We have already spoken of the Wa‘lah cemetery in the life of 
hafif al-SalafI [ffo. 43). 


5«0 ABU ’L-HUDHAYL AL-‘ALLAF 

Abu ’I-Hudhayi Muhammad Ibn Hudhavi Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Mak’hül al-‘Abdî, generally known by the 
surname of al-‘Allâf al-Mutakallim {the forage-man, the 
scholasiic theologian), and a mawlâ to the family of 
‘Abd Oays, was the chief doctor of the Başrah Mu'tazilites, one 
of their most learned men, and thc aııthor of discourses, con- 
ferences and controversies on subjects connected with the 
Mu'tazilites, tenets. He was an able disputant, employing the 
strongest proofs and an abundancc of demonstrations and decisive 
arguments. It is related that having met Salih Ibn ‘Abd al> 
Quddüs in great grief for the loss of his son, he said to him : “I 
kno\v not why you should gricve for him. since, according to you, 
man is likc thc corn grovving in the field.” To this Şâlih rcplied : 
“Abu M-Hudhayi ! 1 grieve for his loss, for the sole rcason that he 
had not yet rcad the Kitâh al-Şhukük {hook of douht.s)." “And 
\vhai book is that, Şâlih ?” “İt is a work composed by me, and 
vvhoever reads il is led to doubt of every thing that exists, so as 
to imaginc that it exists not ; and to doubt of every thing that 

t The worJi Ratk! ta'eil mean rcmler, conıe lıilltrı-, and ınay be held as equi- 
\alent to thc Spanish words reiııla-.ıe aca. vvhich Ibn Kballikün and his Frank 
seem to havc considered as thc originul vvhence Rıımtijah. or Rendague according 
to the Moorish pronıınciation. \v:ıs formed. 
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does not exist, so as to imagine that it exists.” “Well, ” said 
Abu ’l-Hudhavl. doubt of your son’s death, and do as if he was 
not dead, although he is so ; and doubt also about his rcading of 
the Kitâb al-Shukûk , so that you may imagine hc has read it, 
although he never did.” One of Abu ’l-Hudhavl’s works bears 
the title of Milas : Milâs was Magian who had embraced the 
Müslim faith after getting up a conference between Abu ’I-Hudhayi 
and some Dualists>, in which the latter werc reduced to silence by 
their adversary. A number of schoolmen were assembled in the 
presence of Yahya İbn Khâlid the Barmakidc, and he asked them 
to describe the true nature of love : each of them said something on 
the subject, and Abu, Hudhavl. who was one of the company, spoke 
as follows : ‘‘O wazîr ! love seals up the eyes and the heart; its 

pasture-ground is the body, and its watering-place the liver^ ; he 
who is posscsed by it revolves in his mind a crowd of fantastic 
thoughts ; the enjoymentof his wishesis never free from alloy, and 
the accomplishment of his desires is never püre from trouble ; 
contrarieties hasten to afflict him, whilst he himself drains the 
bevcrage of death, and quenches his thirst at the ponds of sorrow 
for the loss of the beloved ; unless, indeed, that love come from 
an ardour of character and a vivacity of disposition which render 
the lover like a mettiesome steed, heedless of the voice of control 
and not to be reclaimed^ by the check of reprimand.” Thirteen 
schoolmen were prcsent at this sitting, and Abu ’I-Hudhayi was 
the third \vho spoke. To avoid lengthening this article, I suppress 
what the others said. I read in a collection of anecdotes, that an 
Arab woman, a native of the desert, described love in these terms : 
■‘It tries to be concealed from sight, and yet it is too great to be 
kept secrct ; it lies hidden (in the bosom) as fire in the flint ; if you 
strike it, it is given out, and if you Ict it alone, it remains unseen : 
if it be not a mode of madness, it is at least an essence extracted 
from magic." Abu ’I-Kudhayi was born A.H. 131 (A.C. 748-9) 


1 The Magians were callcd Dualists, bec.ıusc they believed in ıhe existcnce 
of two independent first causes, one prodııcing good and the other cvil. 

2 Sec No. 52, notc on My heart. 

3 I read Vj. The whole passage is more or less corrupted in each of 
ıhe manuseripts. 
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or, by othcr accounts, cithcr in 134 or thc folIowing ycar ; hc dicd 
in thc ycar 235 (A.C. 849-50) at Sarra man ra’â. Al-Khatîb al- 
Ba^dâdî {No. 33) placcs lıis dcath in the year 226, and al-Mas‘ûdî 
States, in his MurüJ al-Dhahah (or ıneadons of gold), that he dicd 
in the ycar 227. Bcfore his dcath, he lost thc usc of his sight, and 
his intellcct gtew disordered. He did not, ho\vever, forget any of 
the fuııdaıncııtal principles of doctrinc, but the weakncss of his 
head put it out of his po\ver to maintain a discussion or confute 
an adversary. 


581 ABU ‘ALI-AL-JUBBA’T 

Abu 'Ali Muhammad İbn ‘Abd al-Wahhâb Ibn Salam Ibn 
Khâlid Ibn Humrân İbn Abbân, generally known by the appella- 
tion of al-Jubbâ’i, was one of the doctors of the Mu‘ tazilite sect, 
and an able master in the Science of dogmatic theology. His 
ancestor Abbân was uıa\vlâ to {the khalif) ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Afifân. 
Al-Jubbâ’i acquircd his knovvledge of theology from Abu Yûsuf 
Ya‘qûb Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Shahhâm al-Başri, who was at that 
time thc head of the Mu'tazilite sect at Başrah. He left a number 
of celebrated discourses on thc doctrines of thc Mu'tazilitcs. İt 
was from him that the Shayk/t al-Summh (the sunnite doctor) 
Abu ’l-Hasan al-Aşh‘arİ {No. 404), İcarned dogınalic theology, and 
somc of the loarned have transnıitted down to us the following 
accounl of a discussion which the pupil had vvilh his master : he 
proposed to him the casc of thrce brothers, one of whom was a 
true believcr, virtuous and pious ; the sccond an infidel, a dcbau- 
chee and a rcprobate ; and the third an infant ; thcy ali died, and 
al-Aşh‘arî wished to know what had bccome of them. To this al- 
Jubbâl answcrcd : “The virluous brother holJs a high station in 
paradise ; thc infidel is in the depths of hcll, and the chiid is 
among those \vho have oblained salvation.” “Suppose now, ’’ 
said al-Aşh‘arI, “that the chiid should wish to ascend to the place 
occupicd by his virtuous brother, would bc allû\vcd to do ?” 
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“No,” rcplicd al-Jubbâ’î; “it would be said lo him : ‘Tlıy brother 
arrivcd at tlıis place through his numerous works of obedience 
towards God, and thoıı bast no such vorks to set forward.’ ” 
“Suppose then,” said al-Aşh‘arî, ‘that Ihc child say : “That is not 
my fault ; you did not Ict me livc long enoııgh, nciti'.er did yon 
give mc tlıe mcans of proving my obedience.’ ” “In that case, ” 
answered al-Jubbâ’ı, “thc Almighty wouldt say : ‘I knew that if I 
allüwed thcc to live, thou woııldst have bcen disobedient, and 
incurred liıe severe punishınent {of hell) ; I therefore acted for thy 
advantage. ’ ” “Well, ” said al-Aşh‘arî, “and suppose thc infıdel 
brother wcre here to say : ‘O God of the universe I scince you 
kncvv what a\vailcd him, you must have knovvn what awaitcd me ; 
why then did you act for his advantage and not for mine? ’ ” AI- 
Jubbâ’I had not a word to offer in reply. This discussion proves 
that the Almighty eleets some for merey, and others for punish- 
ment; and that His acts are not thc results of any motive what- 
soever. l have since read, in Fakhr al-Dın al-Râzî’s {No. 574) 
commentary on the Qur'ân, in the sürah entiled aI-An‘âın (caltle), 
that, whcn al-Aşh‘arî ceascd attending the confcrcnces hcld by al- 
Jubbâ’î and renounced his doctrincs, lıe frequenlly contested his 
master’s opinions, and each conceived a profound aversion for thc 
other. It aftcrwards happened, that, one day, whcn al-Jubbâ’i 
was holding a conference as an exercisc for his disciples, a great 
number of persons were assemblcd to hear it, and al-Aşh‘ari went 
there also and concealed himscll* in a place where al-Jubbâ’î could 
not see him. He then said to a woman who was near him : “I 
will give you a question to propose to this .^aykh ; ” and 
prompted her to ask one question after another, till at Icngth 
al-Jubbâ’i \vas reduced to silence; but he perceived that these 
questions could not have originated with the woman, and that 
they must have proceeded from al-Aşh'arî. I read in Ibn 
Hawqars gcographical work, entitled al-MasSlik ıra 'İ-Maı>ıâlik 
{rouies and, rcalnıs), in the chapter on Khüzistân, that Jubbâ is 
the name of a city and an e.vtensive district covered with date- 
trees, sugar-eane plantations, ete.; and that it produced Abü 
‘Ali al-Jubbâ’î, the eminenl the chicf of the Mu’tazilites, 

and the first dogmatic Iheologian of thc age. Al-Jubbâ’i was 
born A.H 235 (A.C. 849-50), and he dicd in the month of Sha‘bân 
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A.H. 303 (Fcb.-March, A.C. 916). We have already spoken of 
his son, Abü Hâşhim ‘Abd al-Salâm, and of thc meaning of thc 
word Jubbâ’i {No. 358). 


582 THE QApI ABU BAKR AL-BAQILÂNI 

The Qâzî Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Tayyib İbn Muham- 
mad İbn Ja'far Ibıı al-Qâsim, surnamcd al-BâqiIânı and a native 
of Başrah, was a celebrated dogmatic theologian. He professed 
the doctrines of thc shavkh Abu ’l-Hasan al-Aşh‘ari (No. 404), and 
being a staunch partisan and supporter of his opinions, he obtained 
the presidency of the Aşh'arite sect. He rcsided at Ba^dâd, and 
composed a great number of works on dogmatic theology and other 
subjects. In learning he stood without a rival, and obtained great 
renown by his talent as a succcssful investigator of truth, by the 
readiness of his replies, and the quantity of Traditions which he 
had collecled. He was noted for his proIİAİty in discussion, and it 
happened one day that, whilst engaged in an argument with Abü 
Sâ‘id al'Hârûni, during which he multiplied his illustrations and 
made a discoursc of extreme diffuseness, he turned to the auditors 
and said : “1 take you to \vitncss that, if my adversary repeat 

what I have just uttered, without making any change in my 
words, 1 shall not require any further answer from him.” On 
this al-Hârûni exclaimed : "And I also take you to witness 
that if he himself repeat it, İshali admit the whole as true!” 
The qâdi Abü Bakr al-Bâqilânî died at Baghdâd on Saturday cven- 
ing, the 21st of Dhu '1-Qa*dah. A.H. 403 (June, A.C. 1013),* 
and was interred the next day. A contemporary poel composed 
the following elegy on his death : 

"Bchold a mountain (of learning) borne off on the shoulders 
of men! Behold what bıilliant talents are now enciosing in the 
tomb I Behold thc sword of Islâmism, novv shealhing in its 

• The Caifo «dition gives 23 Dh u ’I-Qa'dah which was Saturday, 6 June; 
othcrwi>e the day does not jatly, with the date.—Ed. 
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scabbard ! Bchold the peari of Islâmism, now restoring to its 
Shell. ’• 

His corpse was interrcd in his house, in the Street of the 
Nfagians (Darb al-Majûs), and the funeral prayer was said över 
it by his son al-Hasan. It was aftcrvvards removed to the 
cemctery at the Harb Gate. Bâgilâni is derivcd from bagilâ 
(beans), and designates the seller of such vegetable food. Some 
pronounce the latter word bagillâ. This relative adjective .is 
Ibrmed irregularly, the lettcr n being inserted {before the formalive 
final letter). İt is analogous in its form to the words Şan'âni 
(naiive of Şan‘â) and Bahrâni (belonging to the tribe of Bahrâ), which 
adjectives are employed as the relatives of Şan'â and Bahrâ. 
Al'Harlrî condemns this form in his Durrat al-Ghawâss. and says 
that bâgilâ, with a short final a, takes bâgill for its relative, 
and that bagillâ, with the long final, takes Bagillâwî or Bagillâ'i. 
He adds that the relatives derived from Şan'â and Bahrâ sltould 
not be considered as examples proper to sanction a rule, inasmuch 
as they are exccptional cases. The first form of this relative 
has not, hovvever, been condemned by al-Sam‘ânî {No. 370). God 
best knows which is right. 


583 ABU’L-HUSAYN AL-BAŞRi 

Abu ’l-Husayn Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî al-Tayyib al-Başrî (native 
of Başrah) was a theologian {mutakallim) of the Mu‘tazilite school 
and onc o*' their most distinguished doctors. His language was 
püre, his style highly elegant, and his information copious. He 
ranked as the first imâm of that age. A number of excellent 
works were composed by him on the fundamentals of jurispru- 
dence, such as the Mu'laniicI (the well-supported), a voluminous 
treatise, from which Fakhr al-Din al-RâzL (No. 574) extracted 
the materials of his Kitâh al-Mah.şâl; the Taşaff'uh al-Adillah 
{examination of proofs), in lwo volumes ; the Ghurar al-Adillah 
{briUiant denumstartions). \r\ onc \<iTge \o\\xmt; a commontary on 
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the ( Usûl al-Khamsah) ‘ a work on the imâmate, and others on 
dogmatic thcology. His vvritings \verc studied by numbers with 
advantage and profil. He inhabited Baghdâd. and died in that 
cily on Tucsday, llıe 5lh of the latter Rabi‘, A.H. 436 (Octobcr, 
A.C. 1044)*. iind \vas intcned in the Şhûnîzl Ccınclery. The 
qâdi Abû ‘Abd Allâiı al-Şaynuırî- said the funeral prayer över 
his corpse. “The \vürd mutakallinı (Ji^coıırser, dogimııic theologian) 
is e.mploycJ to designate persons conversant svith the seience 
of kalanı {di.n'otn <:e), by \vhich word is meant the dogmas of religion. 
It \vas callcd the scicıtce of discourse, because the first diiTercnce 
of opinion \vhich aroso in llıe (Musfinı) religion sprung from 
this qucslion : the Word of Almtghly God (the Qıtr’ân) is it 
created or not ? Pcople discourscd on this branch of Science, and 
il therefore receivcd the name of the sdence of discourse ‘ilin 
al-kalâın); bcing spccially designatcd by this term, although all 
the olhcr Sciences arc propagated also by ıneans of discourse” •'. 
Such aıe the worcls of al-Saın‘ânî {No. S70.) 


584 IBN FUR\K 

Al-Usiâd {îtte master) Abü Bakr Mııhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
Ibn Fûrak, a noted dogmatic theologian, philologcr, grammarian, 
and preacher, was a native of Işbahân. He remained for some 
time in ‘lıâq, giving Icssons, and then procecdcd to Ray, but, 
as the imıovators in religion spread calumnies against hiın, he 
removed to Naysâbûr on the invitation of the people in that city. 
A coHege and a house werc then built for him, and, by the aid 


1 Hâjjî Khallfah is not veıy satisfaclory ir. his nole on this work ; he mcrciy 
says . ol-Uşııl al-Khonısah, ıhe five foundations ou which Islâmi^nı was ereeted 

composed by the Şha^hh Abû Muhammad al-BâhiIî, who dicd in the ycar. 

and also by ShaylıJi Ja far Ibn Harb. On the fırst of these was composed the 
commentary of Abu ’l-Husayn Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî al-Başrî. 

2 Al-Saymarî was gâdi of Karkh. the subrub of BaŞhdâd, (See No. 279.) 

3 The word nmtakaUim is employcd also in a nıore restricted sense, and then 
means sclıolasiic theologian. Ibn I^allikân does not appear to make ony 
distinetion betvvevn dogmatic and selıolaslic thcology. 

* 30 Octobcr -Ed. 
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of the Almighty, he revived numerous branches of Science. The 
divine favour which attended his endeavours was therc manifested 
in the progress of ali those who studicd jıırisprudcnce under 
him. The number of his works on the fundamentals of juris- 
pudence, the dogmas of religion. and the style of (he Qur'ân, 
approached to nearly a hundred. He was subsequen(ly invitcd to 
Ghaznah. and he maintained frequent conıroversics in (hat city. 
One of his sayings was: “The burden of a family is the 
result of lawful passion ; what then must be the result of unlav/ful 
passion?” He evinced great ardour in confuting llıc partisans 
of Abû ‘Abd Allah Ibn Karrâmi. Having left that place \vith the 
intention of returning to Naysöbûr, he died of poison on the 
road. His corpse was borne to Naysâbür and interred at al-Hîrah. 
The funeral chapel which covers his remains is u conspicuous 
object and much frequented by pilgrims ; when the pcoplc are in 
want of rain, they offer up prayers at his tomb, and their 
request is always granted. He died A.H. 406 (A.C. 1015-16). 
Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Quşhayrî, the author of the celebraled epistlc* {No. 
369), States that he heard Abû‘Alî al-Daqqâq2 relale as folIows: 
“I wcnt to visit Abû Bakr Ibn Fûrak when he vvas ili, and he 
shed tears on seeing mc. On this, 1 said to hini : ‘The 
Almighty wilı cure you and restore you to health ; and he rcplicd ; 
‘you think that I stand in fear of dcath, but know ıhat my 
fear proceeds from the thought of what comelh after dcath.’” 
Al-Hirah is the name of an cxtensive quartcr in the city of 
Naysâbür ; it has produced some learned men, who bore surname 
of al-ŞIrl. This place is liable to be confounded with the 
Hirah which lies outside of Küfah. Ghaznah is a large city and 
liesjust within the confines of İndia, wherc that country borders 
on Khtırâsân. 

585 ABU ’L-FATH AL-SHAHRASTANİ 

Abu '1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Abi ’I-Qâsim ‘Abd al-Karîm Ibn 
Abı Bakr Ahmad al-Şhahraslânî, a dogmatic theologian of the 

1 Ibn Karrüm laught anthropomorphisnı. 

2 Some account of Abfı‘Alî nl-Daggâg is given in the lire of Abu‘I Qâs.'m 
ül-Quşhayrî. 

■’ RisıUalı. —Ed. 
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Aşh‘arite sect, was also distinguished as an hnâm and a doctor of 
the law. Having studied jurisprudence under Ahmad al-Khawâfi 
(No. 36), Abu Naşr al-Quşhayri (No. 369), and other masters, he 
displayed the highest abilities as a jurisconsult. In scholastic 
theology he had for mastcr Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Anşâri, and he remain- 
cd without an equal in that branch of Science. His works are : 
the Nihâyat al-Iqdâm (the limils of progress), on scholastic theology ; 
the Kitâb al-MiIal wa ’l-Nihal (treatise on reügions and sects), and 
the Talkhîf al-Agsâm H-Madhâhib al-Anâm (succinct exposîtion of the 
(work called) al-Aqsâm {sections),for the use of persons of ali deno- 
minations). He knew by heart a grcat quantity of traditional Infor¬ 
mation, his conversation was most agreeable, and he used to 
address pious exhortations to his auditors. In the year 510 (A.C. 
1116-7), he proceeded to Baghdâd, and resided thcre three years, 
during which period a high degree of favour was manifested 
to'vvards him by the public. He received Traditions, at Naysâbûr, 
from ‘Alî Ibn Ahmad al-Madinî, and other teachers; and, of 
the Traditions which hc himself delivered, some were taken down 
in vvriting by the hâfi^ Abû Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Karîm al-Sam'âni 
(No. 370). This writer speaks of him in his Dhayi, or supplement. 
“Al-Shahrastâni was born at Shahrastân. A.H. 467 (A.C. 1074-5)”; 
so I find it written in my rough notes, but I do not know 
whence T took it: al-Sam‘ânİ says, in his Dhavl. that he asked 
al-Shahrastânî concerning the year of his birth, and he replied : 
“In 479 (A.C. 1086-7).” He died at Shahrastân, towards the end 
of the month of Sha'bân, A.H. 548 (November, A.C. 1153) : some 
place his death, but erroneously, in 549. Towards the comınence- 
ment of the Nihâyat al-Iqdâm. he has inserted Ihc following 
lines : 

“I have roamed through ali these monuments. and surveyed 
the various memorials (hft by man); and 1 saw nought but 
wrelches tearing thcir bcards in despair, or gnashing their teclh 
with remorse.” 

He omits naming the author of these verses, but I have foımd 
thcın attributed to Abû Bakr Mulıammad Ibn Bâjâ, surnamed Ibn 
al-Ş’â‘igh, a nativc of Spain. \vhosc life will be found in this 
work. Shahrastân is a name borne by three ciıies; the first in 
Khurâsân. and situated bctwccn Naysâbûr and Khwarazm. on 
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the edge of sandy descrt which forms the frontier of Khurâsân. 
and extends to Khwârazm : this is the one generally knovvn, and 
the same which produced Abu’l-Fath Muhammad (r/ıe subject of 
this noiice) and many othcr learned men. İt was built by ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Tâhir {No. 318), the amîr of Khurâsân. in the khalîfatc 
of al-Mâmûn. The second Şhahrastân is the Capital of the 
district of Sâpûr, in the province of Fârs ; so, at least, it is stated 
by Ibn al-Bannâ al-Ba shsh âri'. The third, called also Jay, lies 
on the bank of the river Zindarûd, at a mile’s distancc 
from al-Yahüdiyah {the Jewish guarter), now the modern city of 
Işbahân ; a market is held there, and it contains the tomb of the 
imâm (khalif) al-Rashîd, the son of al-Mustarshid. The name 
itself is a compound Persian word ; şhahr signifying city, and 
ıstan, country ; it is therefore equivalent to the city of the country. 
Such are the observations made by Yâqüt al-Hamawî, in his 
Muşhtarik, to \vhich we have added some remarks of our own. 
Al-ŞhahrastânI used to repeat the follovving saying, uttered by 
al-Nazzâm al-Bal^ıî Ibrâhim Ibn Sayyâr {No. 84, note), and 
authenticated by a chain of evidence through which he traced it 
up to that learned and celebrated scholar: “If discord could 
nssume a visible form, the hearts of men wouId be appallcd at its 
aspect and the very mountains would tremble : its burning heat 
would be less supportable than that given out by live coals of 
ghadâ wood^; and i( the people of hell were tormented with it, 
they would seek shelter in fheir former punishments, as in a place 
of repose.” He gave also as authentic the follovving passages, 
attributing them both to Ibn Durayd : 

“I bade him farevvell, but my soul vvilhheld its adieus and 
departed with him. We separated, and my heart shrunk vvithin 
me, but my tears gushed out. 

O you who bcar avvay a heart love-broken and vvretched ! love 
is a torture, but the torture vvhich I endure surpasses all”. 


I Perhaps this name must be pronounced al-Buşhâri, in vvhich etse the 
person who bore it wat a native of AJpuxaras, near Granada. 

2. See No. 498, note on 'ghadâ' 
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The prcccding ancedotes arc given by Abu Sa‘d al Sam'ânî. 
in his supplement to the history of Baghdâd. Towards the end 
of the articlc, hc says : ‘f was at Bukhârâ when I hcard of his 
death.” 


586 MUHAMMAD IBN ISHAQ 

Abû Bakr, or, according to others. Abû ‘Abd Allah, 
Muhammad Ibn Ishâq İbn Yasar İbn Jabbâr {alias Sayyâr) Ibn 
Künân, the author of the work called al-Maghâzî ıra 'l-Sîyar [the 
coııqucstx and e.\pediıioııx af the MusUms), was a native of Madinah 
and a ına\vlâ [clicııt) to the family of al-Muttalib; lıis grandfather. 
Yasar, having been made prisoner by Khâlid Ibn al-Walid at ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr. and delivered as a utanla [slave) to Qays, the son of 
Makhramah, the son of Muttalib, the son of ‘Abd Manâf, member 
of the tribe of Qurayşh. Muhammad İbn Ishâq is held by the 
majority of the Icarncd as a sure authority in the Traditions, and 
no onc can be ignorant of the high character borne by his work, 
the MaghâzL ‘‘NVhoever wishes to know the (history of the Mııslirn) 
conquests. " says Ibn Şhihâb al-Zuhri [No. 537), “let him take İbn 
lshüq (/(«■ gMif/c)’’ and al-Bukhâri himself cites him in his history. 
İt is also related that al-Şhâfı'i said ; “VVhoever \\ishes to obtain a 
complete acqıınintance \viih the (Muslini) conquests, must borrovv 
his information from Ibn lshâq.” Sufyân İbn *Uyaynah (No. 249) 
declared that l\c never met any onc \vho cast sııspicions on Ibn 
lshâq‘s recitals, and Şhu'bah Ibn al-Hajjâj (No. 207, ııole) \vas 
heard to say : “Muljammad Ihn lshâq is the Commander of the 
Faitltful". mcaning that he held that rank as a traditionist. İt is 
related, that, as al-Zuhri went to a villagc of \vliich he \vas the pro- 
prietor, a number of the seekcrs of Traditions^ \vcre following him, 
on Nvltieh he said : “Why do you keep a\vay from the squinting 
boy?" or (hy anotlıcr account) l left the squintiııg boy wiıh you"; 
meaning Ibn lshâq. Al-Sâji- mentions that al-Zuhri's pupils had 

1 The iceker.s of traditions iToltibal ııl-Hatlîtlt) : see Introüucıion to vol. I. 

2 The hâfie Abû Zakariyâ Yahya al-Sâji, a nalivc ol' Başrah, and onc of 
al-Muzam's disciples. died in that city. A.H. 307 (A.C. 919-20). He is the 
author of some \vorks. yfıibnı/ût al- Fııııahd). 
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recourse to Muhammad Ibıı Ishâq, whenever they had doubts rcs- 
pecting the exactness of any of the Traditions delivcred by their 
master; such was the confidcnce which they placed in his excellent 
memory. It is stated that Yahya îbn Ma‘İn>, Ahmad İbn Hanbal 
(ATo. 19), and Yahya Ibn Sa'id al-Qattân2 considcred Muhammad 
Ibn Ishâq as a trustvvorthy authority, and quoted his Traditions in 
proof of their legal doctrines. Though al-Bukhârî (No. 543) did 
not quote from him (jm A/s ŞoA/V»), he nevertheless held him for a 
trustworthy traditionist; and if Müslim İbn al-Hajjâj cited only 
one of his Traditions, and that one relative to the stoning of adul- 
terers, it was on account of the attack which Mâlik Ibn Anas had 
directed against him: Mâlik had bcen told that he said ; “Bring 
here Mâlik’s Traditions ; I am the doctor to cure their infirmities” ; 
and this induced him to exclaim : “And what is İbn Ishâq ? He 
is one of the Dajjâls (antichrists), but we shall drive him out of the 
City !” alluding, perhaps, by these words, to [the declaration of 
Muhammad) that the Dajjâl shall not enter al-Madînah (the cily). 
Muhammad Ibn lshâq went to (the khalif) Abü Ja‘far al-Manşûr 
at Hirah, and put the Maghâzi in writing for his use ; from this it 
resulted that the İcarncd men of Kûfah had the advantage of hcar- 
ing him read and explain that work. He gave (o//e or soıııe) of his 
Traditions on the authority of Fâlimah, the daughter of al-Mundhir 
İbn al-Zubayr, and the wifc of Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urawh ibn al-Zubayr; 
Hişhâm was informcd of the circumstancc and denied Ibn Ishâq’s 
statement, saying : “Did he then go and visit my wife?” The kha(ib 
Abü Bakr Ahmad (No. 33) relates, in his History of Baghdâd, 
that Muhammad Ibn Ishâq saw Anas Ibn Mâlik (Afo. 539, note) 
with a black turban on his hcad, and ali the littie boys running 


1 His li/e will bc found in this work. 

2 Abü Sa‘M Yahya Ibn Sa'îd al-Qattân, an irr.im and hclfiz of great 
repatation Tor vcracity and picty, was a nativc of Başrah. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
declared that he never saw his likc, and Ibn Bindür mentions that hc frequented 
his socicty for lwenty years, and ıhought him incapable of having ever offended 
God by an act of disobcdience. "During twenty years'” says Ibn Ma’in, 
"YahyS read the Qur'ân through ünce c\cry night, and for forty years he never 
niissed the evening prayer at the nıosc|ue.'' he gave Traditions on the authority 
of Ja'far aI-Şâdiq. Malik, and HıımayJ al-Tuwîl ; Ibn al-Madinî and others 
delivered Traditions on his authority. Hc died in the monlh of Şafur A.H. 
198 (Oct. A.C. 813). tal-Yâfi's Mir.tir. al-Ohahabi's lab. al-Huff'ciz). 
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after him and CAClaimiııg : “Therc is one of the bicssed Prophct’s 
companions, who is not to die tili he meets the Dajjâlı.” Muham- 
mad Ibn Ishâq died at Baehdâd. A.H. 151 (A.C. 768); other acco- 
unts place his death in 150 or 152, and Khalifah Ibn Khavvât {No. 
207) says that his death took place in 153, according to one state- 
mcnt, or in 154, according to another. The datc first given comes 
probably nearest the truth. He vvas buried in the cemetery at the 
Khavzurân Gate, on the east bank of the Tigris. This cemetery, 
the most ancient of those on that side of the river, is callcd also 
after al-Khavzurân. the mother of Hârün al-Raşhîd and al-Hâdi, 
because shc was buried there. İt was from Ibn Ishâq’s works that 
'Abd al-Malik Ibn Hişhâm {No. 355) eztracted the materials of his 
Sirat al-Rasûl {history of the Prophet), and every person vvho treated 
this subject has been obliged to take Ibn lshâq for authority and 
guide. We havc spoken ol ‘Ayıı al-Taııır in the life of Abu ’l- 
'Atâhiyah {No. 97). 

587 AL-TIRMIDHİ THE TRADİTIONİST 
Abû ‘Isâ Muhanımad Ibn ‘Isa Ibn Sürah Ibn Müsâ Ibn al- 
Dah hâk al-Salami- al-parir al-Bû^l al-Tirmidhî {the bliııd native 
of Büeh. belonging to Tirmidh) a celebratcd hâjiz. was onc of those 
great masters in the Science of the Traditions whose authority vvas 
generally follovvcd. His work enliücd al-Jânıi ‘wa'l-Ilal {collection nf 
the Traditions, and motives of the Prophet's sayings) is the production 
of a \vell-informcd man, and its exactness is provcrbial. He had 
bcen pupil to Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Bukhâri (No. 543), 
and he received Traditions from some of those şhaykhs to whom al- 
Bvıkhârî vvas indebted for his own ; such vvere Qutaybah Ibn Sa‘id' 

1 Scc Sale’s Introduction lo the Koran. Seetion iV. 

2 The patronymic if pronounced Salnıi. means descendedfrom a porsun 
callcd Salm ; if pronounced Salamı, it signifies belonging lo the Irihe nf Saiamah, 
or native of Saiamiyah, and if pronoııned Sııhtmi, it means belonging lo the tribe 
of Sıdaynı. I have not discovered which is the proper pronunciation in the 
present case. 

3 The imânı and traditionist Abu '1-Rajâ Qutaybah. Ibn Sa'id Ibıı l.iamid, a 
mawtû to the tribe of Thaoif. vvas a native of Ghaylân. a villagc ııoar Dal^. 
He traveltod to various countries for the purpose of learning Traditions, and he 
taught sonıe of his own on the authority of Mâlik Ibn Anas. Ahmad Ibn 

(Conrinııed on page 2S5) 
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‘Alî Ibn Hujr', Ibn Ba shsh âr. and otherS. He died at Tirmi^, on 
the eve of Monday, the 13th of Rajab, A.H. 279 (October, A.C. 
892).* Al-Sanı‘ânî (No. 390) says that he died at the village of 
Bûgh in 275 ; and he repeats this in his Ansâb, under the articlc 
Bûghl. Bûgh is a village in the district of Tirmi^, and at six 
parasangs from that city. Of Tirmidh and the difîerent manners 
of pronouncing the name we have already spoken (No. 546). 


588 IBN MAJAH 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yazîd Ibn Mâjah al-Qaz- 
vvini, a nıau lâ to the tribe of Rabi'ah (aI-Rab‘i) and a celebrated 
hâfiz, is the author of the work on the Traditions entitled Kitâb 
al-Sunan (book of the sunnah). He ranked as a high authority 
in the Traditions, and was versed in ali the Sciences connected vvith 
them, and acquainted with every thing respecting them. He 
travelled to ‘lrâq, Başrah, Kûfah. Baghdâd, Makkah, Syria, Egypt, 
and Ray, for the purpose of writing down the Traditions under 
the dictation of the masters vvho tauglıt them in those countries. 
He is the author of a commentary on the Çur'ân and a very 
fine historical work2; as for his book on the Traditions, it is 
counted as » ne of the six Şahîbs (aullıenliç co/fections). His 
birth took place in the year 209 (A.C. 824-5), and he died on 
Monday, the 22nd of Ramadan, A.H. 273 (February, A.C. 887). t 
On the fo!lowing day he \vas interrcd, and his brother Abü Bakr 
said the funeral praycr över the corpse. and deposited it in the 
tomb with the assistance of ‘Abd Allah, the third brother.- Raba'l 
means betoııgiııg to Rahi'aft: a number of tribes bear this name, 

(ContİPtıırıl from ptif;e 254) 

Hanbal gave Traditions on his authority. Born A.H. 150 (A.C. 767-8); died 
A H. 241 (A.C. 855-6). {Nujfım). 

1 The ı«Kim Abu’l-Hasan‘Ali ıbn Hujr Ibn Ayyâs Ibn Muqâti1 al-Sa‘di, a 
learncd jurisconsult and Mufti, a hûfi of gıcat reputation and a poet, was born 
A.H. 154 (A.C. 771). He ranked as one of the first doctors in Khurâsân. 
The Traditions which he had cullected in various countries were (aught by him 
at Marvv. his native place. He died A.H. 244 (A.C. 858-9). (Nujûm.) 

2 According to Hâjji Khalifah. this \vurk is a history of Qazwin. 

• 9 October,—Ed. 

t 20 February.—Ed. 
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and I do not know which of th.em it was that counted İbn 
Mâjah among its members. Qazwim means belonging to Qazwîn 
a celebratcd city in Persian 'Irâq, which has produced many 
learned men. 


589 AL-HAKIM İBN AL-BAYYl' AL-NAYSABURI 

Abü *Abd Allah Muharamad İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn Muhammad 
ibn Hamdûyah ibn Nu'aym ibn al-Hakam al-Dabbi al-Tahmâni* 
surnamed al-^akim al-Naysâbûri {the magistrate of Naysâbûr), 
and knovvn also by the appellation of thc hâfiz ibn al-Bayyi‘ was 
the most eminent traditionist of his time, and the author of some 
celebrated works of quite an original cast. This highly learned 
and accomplished individual studied jurisprudence under Abu Sahi 
Muhammad ibn Sulaymân al-Su‘lûki {No. 552), the Şhâfi‘ie doctor; 
he then proceeded to ‘Irâq and read (legal treatises) under the tui- 
tion of the jurisconsult Abü ‘Ali İbn Abi Hurayrah (No. 151), after 
which he travelled to various comıtries for the purpose of collecting 
Traditions, and devoted himself to that objcct with such perscver- 
ance, that he established his rcputation on that basis. The num- 
bcr of persons from whose lips he learned them was immense ; the 
alphabetical list of his masters consisting of ncarly two thousand 
names ; he even cited as his authorities for part of the information 
which he conveyed, some persons who survived him ; so great was 
the quantity of Traditions which he had acquired and the number 
of teachers from whom he received them. He composed upwards of 
onc thousand five hundrcd on Ihc Sciences connecled \vith thc 


1 AUfahmSnl signitîes desccnded from Tahmûn. one of Jhe Hâkim'«ancestors 
must have borne this name. Al-Dabhi signihes tleıceııded from Ihe tribe of 
Dabbah, or from a person named Dabbah, or tıan've of Dabbah, a town io 
Hijâz. It may be addcd that three of the Arabian tribes bore thc name of 
Dabbah. 

2 The word Ju: lignifies volüme, and secıion of a work. It probably means 
tjııire in this place. 
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Tradilions, such as the Two Şaltihs (al-Şa/ılhâiıy ; tlıe 'Hal (jhe 
motives of Propliet’s sayings) ; tlıe Anıâli- ; the Fa\\âUl al-Shuvükh 
(instructive observations made by his masters) : the Amali ’l-'Aşhiyât 
(eveniiıg dictations) ; and the Tarâjinı al-Şhııyükh (biographical 
notices of his masters). The \vorks for which the public wcre- 
indcbted to his own special rescarches arc : the Ma'rifat-al-Hadlth 
(kno\\iedge of the Traditions; the Târikh ‘ Ulama Naysâbür (history 
of the doctors of Naysübüri : the Mudkhil ilâ 'Hm il-Şahîh (introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the Sahih) ; the Mustadrak ‘ala ’l-Şahihayn 
(strictures on the two Şahîhs) ; a treatise on the distinguishing 
characteristics of the two imâms (al-Bukhârî and Muslini), and 
another on the merits of the imâm al-Sljâfi'î. He travciled tvvice to 
Hijâz and ‘Irâq, and, in his second journcry, which he made in 
the year 360, he held discussions with the tradilionists (Jıujfâf), 
conferred with the shavkhs and wrote down under thcir dictation. 
He had also an argument with the hâfiz al-Di1raqutnİ and convinccd 
him. In the year 359 (A.C. 969-70), he held the qâdt-ship of 
Naysâbür under the Sâmânid .government during the vvazîrship of 
Abu ’l-Naşr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabb;1r al-‘Ulbî, subsccjucntly 
to which he was offered the qâdî-ship of Jurjân, but refused 
it. This dynasty occasionally sent him on political missions 
to the court of the Buwayh {Bilide) princes. He "'as boru at 
Naysâbür in the month of the fırst Rabi‘, A.H. 321 (Maıclı. A.C. 
933) and he dicd in that cily on Tuesday, the 3ıd of Şafar, A.H. 
405 (August, A.C. IÜI4)*. (Ahû Ya'Ul) al-Khalili {‘So. .U) says, 
in his Ir.şhâd, that tlıe Hâkim died A.14. 403, that he began to 
learn the Traditions in 330, and that he made dictations in 
Traıısoxiana in 355, and in •lrâq in 357 ; he adds, that al-Dâra- 
qutnî aitcnded his Icssons "ith assidııiıy, and that Abû Bakr 
al-Qaflal al-Şhâşhi, \vith other doctors of ıhe same period, obtained 
sonıe of thcir information iVom İlim. He reccivcd ıhc appellation 
of al-Hâkim i ıhe maçistraıoı. because he had Rlled ıhc placc 
of <ıâdi. 


1 Hâjji Kl'alirah dot's ıiüt noıicc ıhis "ork under ıhe liılc gi\cn here ; it 
nı.'ty perhaps bc 3 combinaliun oı’ ıhe ınaner conı.iincd in the in/ ı7<jofal- 
BalÜıSri and Müslim. 

2 Sec No. 370. Nole. 

* 3 Aııgıısc —Rd. 
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590 ABÖ ‘ABD ALLAH AL-HUMAYDI 

The celebrated hafi:: Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammed Ibıı Abı 
Naşr Fatüh Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Humayd Ibn Yaşil al-Humaydî, 
was a lîienıber of the tribe of Azd and a native of the Spanish 
island of Majorca, but his family originally belonged to al-Ruşâfah, 
a suburb of Cordova. He delivered traditional information on 
the authority of ‘Alı Ibn Hazm al-Zâhirı (No. 423) to whom he 
had been particularly attached, and from whose lips he had learned 
so much, that he became generally known by the appcllation of 
Ibn Hazm's disciple. One of the other masters whose authority 
he cited was Abü‘Umar Yûsuf Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, the author of 
the Kitâh al-Istl'âb^. In the year 448 (A.C. 1056-7) he set out 
for the East and made the pilgrimage to Makkah. Having heard 
Traditions taught in that city and in Ifriqiyah, Spain, Egypt, 
Syria, and ‘Irâq, he finally took tıp his residence in Baghdâd. He 
bore a high reputation for nobleness of character, learning, solid 
information, piety, and devotion ; the progress which he made in 
studying the written texts of the Traditions was evidently a mark 
of divine gracc. The amir Ibn Mâkülâ (No. 414), the author of the 
ikmâl, speaks of him in these terms ; “We have been informed by 
our friend Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi, a man of great learning, 
talent, and intelligence”; he then adds: “And I never saw his like 
for virtue, austerity of life, piety, and application to study.” 
Al-Huınaydi is the author of a celebrated work, entitled : al-Jaın‘o 
bayn al-Şahihayn (the united coııtenls of the Şahlhs) of al-Bukhâri 
and Müslim ; this produetion he taught publiciy. Anolher of his 
\vorks is a history of the learned men of Spain, to which he gave 
tlıe title of Judhnat al-Muqlabis (a brand for him who nishes to 
light his Jire) and which forms one volüme. İn the preface, he 
mentions that he wrote it from memory at the request of somc 
persons in Baghdâd. He used to say: “There are three points 
conneeted vvith the study of the “Traditions to vvhich, first of ali, 
attention should be dirceted; namely: the ('Hal or) motives of the 
Prophefs sayings, and the best treatise thereon is that of 
al-Dâraqutnt (No. 409)\ the Mu'talifwa MukhtaUf (synonymy of pro- 
per nantvs). and the best work on the subjcct is that of the amir 


1 The life of this htlfiı is given by our author. 
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Abü Naşr İbn Mâkûlâ; the third point is, to know ıhe precisc 
date of each traditionist’s dcath, but on this we possess no vvork. 
i undertook to compile one on the subject and the amir told me 
to draw it up in chronological order and, under each year, to 
arrange the names alphabetically.” “But,” says Abü Bakr Ibn 
Tarkhân', his attention was so much engaged by the isvo Şahlhs. 
that he died without being ablc to cxecute that task.” The same 
person relates as follows: “Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydî recited to 
us the following verses composed by himself : 

“Visiting {Jearned) men produces nothing uscful ; nil \vc gain 
by it is {that we may afterwards repeat their words under) the stupid 
form of an it is said, or such a one said Visit them therefore but 
seldom ; unless it be to acquire knovvledge or amend thy conduct.” 

Al-Humaydi met the Khatıb Abü Bakr {No. 33) at Damascus, 
and has given some information on his authority; and his own 
authority is occasionally citcd by the Khatib. He was born some 
time before the year 420 (A.C. 1029), and he died at Baghdâd on 
ıhe eve of Tuesday, tlıc I7th of Dh u ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 488 (Decembcr, 
A.C. 1095)* Al-Sam‘ânl says, in his Ansâb, under the word 
al-Mayûrqi {belonging to Majorca) that al-Humaydi’s dcath took 
place in the month of Şafar A.H. 491; so at İcast I fouııd it written 
in the abridgmcnt which ‘Ali Ibn al-Alhir al-Jazari {No. 435) com¬ 
posed of that work. Suspeeting this to be a fault of my own copy, 
1 cxamined the passagcin anumber of other manuseripts, and found 
them ali to agree ; al-Sam‘âni’s original work, of which wc possess 
İbn al-Afhlr’s abridgment, 1 had no means of Consulting, as it was 
not to be found in this country {Egypt). The great discordance of 
these two dates remained upon my mind, and having at length 
consulted aI-Sam‘ânî’s Supplement, I met the foIlowing passage : 
“Al-Humaydi died on the eve of Tuesday, the 17th of Dhu ’l-yijjah, 
A.H. 488, and was interred the next moring in the cemetery at the 
Abrez gate, near the tomb of Abü Ishâq al-ŞhirâzI. The fî'rteral 
prayer was said över the corpse in the great rnosque of the citadel 
{Jânti‘ al-Qaşr), by the jurisconsult Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad al-Shâshi {No. 555); but, in the month of .^afar, A.H. 491, 

1 Abü «jkr Ibn Tarl^ân wa$ one of the masters under whom İbn 
al-'Arabî studied at BaRhdâd.- (SUat). 

* 18 December.—Ed. 
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İt was removed to the cemetery at the Harb gate and buried ncar 
the tomb of Bişhr İbn al-Hârith al-Hâfi (No. 111).” By this 1 pcr- 
ceived that the fault originated with Ibn al-AthIr whilst he was 
making his abridgment; the copy of the work which he was then 
condensing nıay have here offered a fault of the transcriber, and 
Ibn al-Athîr copied it without searching for the date in other 
quarters; or perhaps the copyist may have omitted a üne, a circum- 
stance which sometimes happens. Al-Ifuınaydl was so called 
after his ancestor l^umayd: I have beeıı informed by an historical 
writer that he found this surname mentioned, in a work on history, 
as being deıived from the name of pumaydı, the son of ‘Abd 
al-Rahmân, the son of ‘Awfi ; but this derivation is false, for 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-HumaydI belonged to the tribe of Azd, and 
‘Abd al-Rahmân to the Zuhrah family, a branch of the tribe of 
Qurayşh ; how then could any relationship have subsisted betvveen 
them? Mayürqah [Majorca) is the name of an island in the VVestren 
Sea, near the land of Spain. 


591 AL-MAZARI AL-MÂLIKI 
Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammnd İbn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Umar Ibn 
Muhammad al-Tamîmi (member of the tribe of Tamim) al-Mâzari 

1 ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn ‘Awf al- Zuhri, an eminent member of the tribe of 
puravsh and one of the eight hrst converts to Islâmism, wa$ also one of the 
tet. persons to whom Muhammad promiscd paradise. Before his conversion 
he bore the name of ‘Abd al-Ka‘bah. During the pcrsecution, he took rufuge in 
Abyssinia. He fought at the combat of Badr and at ali the other engagements 
in which Muhammad commanded ; at the battie of Uhud, he received a severe 
wound in the leg, and halted ever after. In the lifetime of Muhammad he acted 
sıi mııfii. On the death of ‘Umar, he was one of the six delegates (aş^h 
al-şhmö) appointcd to make choice of another khalif. His birth took place ten 
years after the ycar of the Elephant ; he died at Madinah A.H. 32 (A.C. 653-3), 
at the agc of seventy-fivc, and was interred in the Bacıî' cemetery. He had 
acquircd great wealth in mercantilc pursuits. On one occasion, he contributed 
half his property to the service of Islâmism ; another time, he sold lands to the 
value of forty thousand dinârs and bestowcd the amount on the i'joor. He 
cquippeü also five hun 1red horsc and fifteen hundred foot for the cause of reli- 
gion. On his death, th : eighth part of his estate, the share allotted by law to bc 
divided among the widows of the deceascd, amounted to three hnndred and 
twcnty thousand (pieces of sih cr - (Siyar al-Sahf-Al-Buhr al-ZâMıir-) 
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was a doctor of the sect of Mâlik and one of the ınost noted 
persons of the age for his knowledge of the Traditions and the 
manner in which he lecturcd on that subject. He composed a good 
commentary on Muslim’s Şahîh and entitled it Kitâb al-Mu'lim 
bi fawâ'id kitâb Müslim {the indicator of the instrucıive passages 
conlained in the book of Müslim); this work served the qâdl ‘lyâd 
(No. 486) as the hasis of his ikmâl, which is, in fact, the comple- 
ment of al-Mâzarl’s trcatise. He composed also a number of 
literary worksand a book called 'Idâh al-Mahşûlfl Burhan il-Ufûl^. 
This doctor, so highly distinguished for his talents and varied 

information, died at al-Mahdiyah (/■« rAcprovj/jcc on tlte 

18th of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 536 (October, A.C. 1141)*, agedcighty- 
three years. Some place his death on Monday, the second day of 
that montht. Mâzari meansbelongiug to Mâzar {Mazzard), a village 
in the island of Sicily. 


592 ABU MUSA AL-IŞBAHANI 
Abü Müsâ Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr ‘Umar Ibn Abi 
‘[şâ Ahmad Ibn 'Umar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abî ‘Isâ at-işbahâni 
al-Madini, the first hafi? of the age for his vast memory 
and learning, composed a number of useful works on the Traditions 
and their subsidiary Sciences. His Kitâb al-Mughiıh {the assister), 
in one volüme, forms the complement of al-Harawî’s Kitâb al~ 
Gharibavn {No. 35) ; in it he corrects the faults of that author, and 
it is really a useful book. He left also a small volüme entitled 
Kitâb al-Ziyâdât {book of additions), designed by him as a supple- 
ment to the Ansâb, a work composed by his master Abu ’I-Fadi 
Muhammad Ibn Tâhir al-Maqdisi2; in this treatise he indicates the 
crrors and omissions of the Ansâb. After travelling abroad in search 
of Traditions, he returned to Işbahân and continucd to reşide in 

1 This work is not noticed by Hâjjî Khalîfah ; ils title scems to indicate 
that it was a commentary ona ırork ordi\inity or jurisprudencc. entitled ; 
Burkân at- Üşül. 

2 See the next article. 

• 22 October.—Ed 

t 6 October.—Ed. 
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Ihat City. Hc was born in thc month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 501 
(Junc-July, A.C. 1108), and he died on the eve of Wednesday, the 
9th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 581 (August, A.C. 1185).* His birth 
and death took place at Işbahân. Madinî means belonging to the 
City (nıadinah) of Işbahân ; the hâfiz Abu ’1-Sa‘d al-Sam'ânî States, 
in his Ansâb. that this adjective may mean : {\) belonging t o Madi nah ; 
(2) belonging to Marw ; (3) belonging to Naysâbûr; (4) belonging to 
Işbahân / (5) belonging to the city (madînah) of al-Muiârak near 
Qazwini (6) belonging ta Bukhârâ ; (7) belonging to Saınarqand; (8) 
belonging to Nasaf. He adds that, to express belonging to Madinah, 
the relative adjective Madani is generally used. 


593 ABU ’L-FADL İBN AL-QAYSARANI AL-MAQD1SI 

Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad Ibn Tâhir İbn ‘Ali İbn Ahmad al- 
Maqdisî, generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Qaysarânî, 
was one of those doctors who had undertakcn long journeys in 
search of Traditions. He heard {traditional information delivered) 
in Hijâz, Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia and its northern borders, 
Arabian and Persian *irâq, Fars, ^ûzislân, and Khurâsân. He 
then took up his abode in Hamadhân and obtained a high reputa- 
tion for his knowledge of the Traditions and his learning in thc 
Sciences connected with them. A great number of works and 
compilations were drawn up by him on that subject, and thcy ali 
serve to prove the extcnt of his learning and the correctr.ess of his 
information. He composed the Atrâf {index of the principal words) 
of the Six Books, that is to say, of the Şahihs of al-Bukhâri. Müs¬ 
lim, Abı Dâvvüd, al-Tirmidhî. al-Nasâ’î and Ibn Mâjah : the Afrâf 
of al-pâraqutni’s al-Gharâ'ib {obscure terim occuring in the Tradi¬ 
tions), and the Kitâb al-Ansâb {book of patronymics). This last 
work forms a small volüme, and is the same for which the hâfiş 
Abü Musa al-Işbahâni (see the preceding article), composed a sup- 
plement. He possessed a sound knowledge of the Science of Süfism 
and its different divisions ; thcrc cven exisls a work by liim on the 


8 August.—Ed. 
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subject. He left also some good poetry. The hâji? Abu MOsa and 
some others wrote Traditions under his dictation. Abu’l-Fa^I al- 
Maqdisi was born at Bayt al-Maqdis (the house of the ho/y place, 
Jerusalem), on the 6th of Şhawwâl, A.H. 448 (December, A.C. 
1056);* he commenced learning Traditions in 460; he entered 
Baghdâd in 467 (A.C. 1074-5) and afterwards returncd to Jerusa- 
lem, whcre he assumed the pilgrim drcss and proceeded to Makkah. 
He died at Baghdâd on Friday, the 28th of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 
507 (Septcmber, A.C. 1113)t. on his return from the pilgrimage, 
which duty he had fulfîlled more than önce. His body was in'erred 
in the Old Ccmetery (al-Maqbarat al-'Aıiqalı), situated on the west 
bank of the Tigris. Some place his death on Thursday, the 20thî 
of the month just named. His son Abû Zar'ah Tâhir Ibn 
Muhanımad al-Maqdısi was renowned for the extent and high 
authority of his information in the Traditions, but he was un- 
acquainted with the Science (of jurisprudence) ; his falher having 
merely sent him, when a boy, to hear the lessons of some (Tra- 
ditionists), such as Abû Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Ahmad 
al-Dûbi, who was then tcaching at Ray, Abu ’l-Fath ‘Abdüs Ibn 
‘Abd Allâhat Hamadhân. Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Uthmân 
al-Kâmikhi. and Abu ’l-Hasan Makkî Ibn Manşür al-Sallâr. He 
then took him to Baghdâd, whcrc he hcard the lessons of Abu 
’1-Qâsim ‘Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Rayyân and other masters. On the 
death of his father, he went to reşide at Hamadhân. whence he 
proceeded to Baghdâd (every year) to see the pilgrim caravan and 
teach the greater part of the Traditions which he had learned. 
Amongst those who received Traditions from him were the wazîr 
Abu ’l-MuzafTar Yahya Ibn Hubayrah* and others. Hc was born 

1 ‘Awo al-Din Abu ’l-Mu^ffar Yahya Ibn Hubayrah, wazlr tu the tekalif 
al-Muqtafi li-amr Allah, was bom at al-Dûr, a village situated in the province 
of Dujayi, and, aftenvards called, on his account. Dür aI-Wazir (the mansion of 
the wazîr). His father, a husbandman of that place, encouraged him to pursue 
the study of literatüre, and took him occasionally to BaEhdfld, where he 
attended the most eminent masters. Left an orphan at an early age, he never- 
theless persevered in his studics. and after undergoing all theevils which poverty 

(Contimed on page 264) 

* 19 December.—Ed. 

t 12 September.—Ed. 

* 4 September.—Ed. 
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at Ray, A. H. 481 lA.H. 1088-9), and hc died at Hamadhân on 
Wednesday, thc 7th ofthe lattcr Rabi‘, A. H. 566 (Dcccmber, A.C. 
1İ70.* Qaysarânl, ‘meaııs belonging to Qaisaıiyalı (Caesarea), a 
maritime village of Syria which is now in the hands of the Fıanks> 
whom God confound ! t (I say : Tlıcn al-ıVlalik al-Zâhir Rukn al- 
Din Bibars al-Şâlih: reconqurcd it in thc months of A.H. 663 A.C. 
1264-65), and dcvastated it and it is now \vaste). 


594 ABÜ ‘ABD ALLAH İBN MANDAM 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Mandalı aI-‘Abdi, 
a cclebrated transmitter of traditional Information, and the author 
of a history of Işbahân, was a hüjîz of the highest authoriıy. He 
belonged to a family of eminencc which produccd a number of 
learncd men ; he did not draw his origin from the tribc of ‘Abd {as 


(Conlmıted from page 263) 

could inflict, he entered into the civil service, successively .ıdvancing from one 
post to nnothcr, tili he was lînally appointcd wazîr to al.Mııotafî. This place 
he nilcd for a considerable time, and a yoarly sulary of one hundred thousand 
pieces of gold gave him thc facilily of fully indulging his gcncrous disposition. 
Such wa; his Uberality, that, at the end of the year. he never had even a picec 
of silver remaining in his eoffer. He displayed great abilitics in resisting 
thc encroachments of thc Saljuq dynasty. and thc Khalifs al-Muqtari 
and al-Mtıstanjid uscd freqııently to declare tiıat thc ‘Abbasidc family 
never h.ld a wazîr like Vahyâ Ibn Hubayrah. This eminent statesman died 
A.H. 560. whilst prostrated in prayer. Amongst the numcrous ancedotes 
i'clatcd of his generosity. may be noticed thc follovving. Whcn appointcd vvazTr, 
he entered the diwân, clothcd in his robes of State; and. observing a servant 
employed in the oflicc who was kceping in thc background, he callcd him 
forvvard wiıh an cncouraging smilo, and bcstovvcd on hini some gold and a 
cloak. Hc said : "There is no god but God ! I remember that, önce coniing 
into this diwrın, I sat down on onc of the scats, and this boy camc. and, taking 
me by the hand, made me stand up. tclling me that that was not nıy place. Sce 
ing him now standing there with lerror marked on his countenance, I fcit a 
pleasurc in allaying hisfcars and setting his mind at casc, {at-Duwat cıl-JsIâııiiyah, 
No. 589 p. 281 et scq). Ibn Khallikân also gives a noticc on this ıvazîr. 

1 C.ıesarca \vas retaken by thc sultan Bibars in the year 663 (A.C. 1265). 

• 15 December.—Ed. 

t This inı'ornıation is added on thc authority of Egyption cdition. - Ed. 
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he sunıame ‘Abdi \vould imply), but Barrah, his molher, was con- 
nectcd with the tribe of‘Abd YâlJl* through her fathcr Muham- 
mad, and Ibn Mandah bore this surname aftcr his rnatcrnal ances- 
tors. The Ifâfiz Abu Müsâ al-işbahâni mentions him in the Ziyâdâı 
(No. 592) and traccs up his genealogy, but this list 1 shall not 
insert on account of its Icngth. Al-Hâzimi (No. 599) spcaks of 
him also in the Kitâb al-' Ujâlah, but omits the genealogy. The 
hafi? Ibn Mandah died A.fl. 301 (A.C. 913-4). İn a subsequent 
part of this work, \vc shall givc the life of his descendant, Yahya 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhâb. 


595 AL-FARABRİ 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yûsuf Ibn Mafar Ibn Şâlih 
Ibn Bishr al-Farabri is well known as the teachcr, from memory, 
of al-BukhârI’s Şahih, which work hc had learned under the 
author. People came from all quartcrs to hear him repeat this 
book. He was born A.H. 231 (A.C. 845-6), and hc died on the 
3rd of Shawwâl. A.H. 320 (October, A.C. 932).* Farabri means 
belonging lo Farabr, a town situated on the bank of the Jİl^ûn 
(Oxus) and on the same side of the river as Bukhârâ. Al-Farabri 
\vas one of al-Bukhâri’s pupils, and the last survivor of those 
who taught, from memory, their master’s Sahili. 


596 AL-FURAWİ 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-FadI Ibn Ahınad Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi ’l-‘Abbâs aI-Şâ‘idI aI-FurâwI al- 
Naysâbûrî (native of Naysûbûf), surnamcd Kamâl al-Din (perfect in 


1 'Abd Yâlil, the son of Jurham. lefl his name to a Yer.ıenite tribe estab- 
lishecl in ^ijâz. 

* 7 October.—Ed. 
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religion)^ was a distinguished jurisconsuU and Traditionist. He 
attendcd the sittings of the Shâfi'ite doctor imâm al-Haramayn, 
author of the Nihâyat al-Maflab {No. 353), and took notes of his 
lessons on the principles {of Jurisprudence). Al-Furâwî passed his 
youth among the Şüfis, and became a doctor of the law, a Tradi¬ 
tionist, a mufti, a controvertist, and a preacher. Though advanced 
in age, he used to carry food to travellers, and serve at tabie 
when visitors came to see him. Having set out on the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he preached before crowded assemblies at Baghdâd 
and the other towns through which he passed. In the two Holy 
Cities (o/Affl/v/ca/t and Madinah) he gave public lessons. On his 
retıırn to Naysâbûr, he took his seat as professor in the Nâşilı- 
lynh college, and discharged also the duties of imâm in the 
mosquc of al-Mu{arriz. He learned Muslim's Şahih from ‘Abd 
al-Ghâfir al-Fârisî {No. 377) and al-Bukhâri’s from Sa'îd Ibn Abî 
Sa‘Id. His other masters werc Abû Ishâq al-Şhırâzî {No. 5), 
Abü Bakr Ahmad al-Bayhaqi {No. 27) Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al- 
Karîm Ibn Hawâzîn al-Qıışhayr'ı {No. 369), and the imâm al- 
Haramayn. He was the sole person authorised to repeat and 
explain somc of the hafi? al-Bayhaqî’s works, such as the Dalâ'il 
al-Nubuwah iproofs of Muhammad'sprophetic mission), al-Asmâ wa 7- 
Şifât (ihc names and attrihutes of the Divinity), al-Ba'th wa ’l-Nuşhûr 
{the rcsurrcction and reviviftcalion of mankind) and the two collections 
of prayers. the grcater and the less İt was {punningiy) said of him : 
al-Fıtrâm alfıı râwl (al-Furâm is worth one thousand transmitters of 
traditional infonnaıion). He vvas born at Naysâbûr, A.H. 441 (A.C. 
1049-50). some say, 442 ; at the age of six years he commenced 
learning Traditions, and he died on Thursday morning, the 21st— 
some say. the 22nd—of Şha\vwâl, A.H. 530 (July, A.C. 1136).* 
Furâu'i mcans helonging to Furöwah, a village on the frontiers 
of KjtiUNvârizm; it is called also Ribâl Furâwah, and vvas built 
in the Khalîfate of al-Mâmûn, by ‘Abd Allah Ibn Tâhir, the 
governor of Khurâsân. 


I Accordina to al-Yürıi*. in his Mir'üı. and al 'Uthman’. in his ‘l'abagât al- 
Fııq(tha al-Furûvvl bore also the surnamc of Faq'h .Tİ-liarıım {the jurisconsuU 
of the sarreil icıritory of Mukkoh.) 

" Thıırsduy, iııly.—Eü. 
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597 AL-’AJURRI 

Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn İbn ‘Abd Allah 
al-’Âjurri, a jurisconsult of the sect of al-Şhâfi‘i and a Traditionisi, 
is the author of ihat collection of forty Traditions which is called 
after hiın Arba'in al-Âjurrî. This doctor, who was notcd for his 
piely and virlue, delivcred Traditions on theauthority of Abû 
Müslim al-Kajji, Abû Şhu'ayb al-Harrâni, Ahmad İbn Yahya 
al-l:lulwâni, al-Mufaddal İbn Muhammad at-Jundi, and a grcat 
number of other masters contemporary with them. Muhammad 
Ibn Ishâq al-Nadim mentions him in the work entitled al-Fihrist^ 
Al-’Ajurrî composed many treatises on the law and the Traditions. 
In the History of Ba^dâd the Khatîb Abû Bakr al-Baglıdâdi 
{No. 33), speaks of him as conscientious, veracious, pious, and the 
author of numerous works ; hc taught Traditions at Bagjıdâd 
previously to the year 330 (A.C. 941). He then proceeded to 
Makkah, and continued to reşide there tili his death. A number 
of hâfi^es gave traditions on his authority, and Abû Nu'aym al- 
Işbahânî {İVb. İ2), the author oî iht tfUyat al-Awliyâ,'Nas onc o\' 
them. A certain learned man informed me Ihat whcn al-'Ajurri 
entered Makkah, he cxclaimed, in admiration : “I implore of thee. 
O God ! the favour to remain here one year”, and that he heard a 
voice reply : “ Nay, thirty ycars.” Hc survived thirty ycaıs, 
and died at Makkah in the month of Muharram, A.H. 
360 (November, A.C. 970). The Kh atib says that he found this 
date on his tombstone, and, in a copy of {Ibn Başhkuwârs) ŞUat, I 
myself rcad the following marginal note ; ‘‘‘The imâm Abû Bakr. 
surnamed al-’Ajurrî because hc belonged to a village near Baghdüd 
called al-’Ajurr, resided at Makkah, and died there on the İst of 
Muharram, A. H. 360.” ’Ajurri is derived from Ajurr {hrick) bul 
I know not \vhy he reccived this surname. 


598 AL-SALAMI THE HAFIZ 

Abu’1-Fu<^l Muhammad Ibn Naşir Ibn Muhammad İbn‘.A.1Î 
İbn ‘Amr, a naiivc of Baghdâd and generally known by tiıe sıır- 


1 See No. 273, Note. 
• 4 November.—Ed. 
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name of al-Salûmî, \vas an accomplished scholar and the most 
cminenl hâfizof Baghdâd at that cpoch. He possessed great literary 
acquirements, having studied thc bellcs-lettres under Abû Zakariyâ 
al-Tibrizi' The works \vhich he transeribed wcre of the utmost 
correetness. 

He was îndefatigable in thc seareh of useful hints and instruc- 
tive observations, and these he carefully noted down. A great 
quantity of Information has becn given on his authority by thc 
very first masters. The learned men of that age wcre his pupiis, 
and the hâliz Abu I-Faraj İbn al-Jaw 2 i {No. 345), who was one of 
thc number, cites his authority very frequent!y. The hâfiz Abu Sa‘d 
al-Sam‘âni {No. 370) mentions him in his different works. Al- 
Salâmi's birth occurred on the eve of Saturday, thc 15th of Şhâ‘- 
bân, A.H. 467 (April, A.C. 1075)* and hc died at Ba^dâd on thc 
eve of Tuesday, thc 18lh of Şha'bân, A.H. 550 (October, A.C. 
1155).t The ncxt morning, his body was carried forth, and funeral 
prayers were said över it thrice, near the mosque of the Sultân 
(Jârni* al-Sultân) ; it was then laken aeross the river to 
thc mosque {Jönü') of al-Manşûr, where the funeral service was 
again performed, after which they bore it to thc Harbiyah cemetery, 
at the Harb Gatc, and inlerred it under the sidrah^ at the side 
of Abû Manşûr İbn al-Anbâri thc preacher's tomb. ‘•Salamı means 
native of Madiıtal al-Salânı {the eity of weffare), that is, Baghdâd. 
“Such" says ul-Sam‘âni, "was thc note written by himself on his 
own surname.” 


599 AL-HÂZIMİ THH HÂFIZ 

Abû Bakr Muhaınmad ibn Abî ‘Uthmân Mûsâ İbn •Uthmân 
ibn Musa İbn Uîhniân ibn Hâzini al-Hâz.imi al-Hamadhânî {native 
of Hanıa^ân), surnamcd Zayn al-Din {onıament of religion). was 

1 His lite is given by ibn Khallikân. 

2 The vs'ord xiılralı ınc.sııs lotıif İrce. İt ınııy perhaps designate here sonıe 
reUgioııs edilicc. 

* 4 April.—Ed. 

t 18 Oclobcr,-- Ed. 
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distinguished by the CAactıtude of his Information as a hafif, and 
the eminent sanctity of his life. Having learned by heart the sacred 
Qur'ân, he attcnded the lessons of Abu ’1-Waqt ‘Abd al-Awwal al- 
Sijazi (IVo. 378) at Hamadân and learned Traditions in the same 
City from Abü Manşür Şhihirdâr Ibn Şhirûyah the Daylamite, Abû 
Zur'ah Tâhir Ibn Muhammad al-Maqdisi {No. 593), the hafif Abu 
’l-‘Alâ al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad' and a great number of other masters. 
He studied the law at Ba^h^âd under the Shaykh Jamâl al-Din 
Wâthiq Ibn Fadlân^ and others ; it was there also that he heard 
Traditions delivered by Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Abd al-Haqq and Abû 
Naşr ‘Abd al-Rahîm, the sons of ‘Abd al-Khâliq Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Yûsuf, Abu '1-Fath ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Shâtil. and others. He then undertook to collect Traditions him- 
self, and wilh that view he visited a number of the cities of‘Irâq, 
whence he proceeded to Syria, Moşul, Fars, Işbahân, Hamadhân. 
and most of the towns in the province of Adharbâ’iiân. He wrote 
down Traditions under the dictation of nearly ali the Shavkhs at 
these places, and devoted his attention so specially to this branch 
of study, that he attained in it a great eminence and a high repu- 
taiion. He composed on this and on other subjects a number of 
instructive vvorks, such as the Nâsikh wa 'l-Mansûkh (the annu- 
lling and Ihc annuUed) traditions, the Kitâb al-Fayşal (discriminator), 
trcating of Ihose patronymics the origin and pronunciation of wbich 
might be mistaken ; the Kitâb al-' Ujâlah (the ready assisıer) on 


1 Abu ’l-'AIâ al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad, a kâfi? and teacher of the Oıır'd/ı-read- 
ings, died A.H. 569 (A.C. 1173-4) aged 81 years. He was a native of Hamadhân. 
—Nujûm Htıffâf, 

2 The learned imâm Jamâl al-Dîn Abu '1-Qâsim Wâthiq Ibn 'Ali Ibn al-FadI 
Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Fadlân, a doctor of thr Şhâfi'itc sect, was born at BaŞ^- 
dâd, A.H. 515 (A.C. 1121-2). He made his studies at BaŞhdâd and Naysâbür, 
and became professor in the Nizûmiyah collegc of the former city. His death 
occurred in Sha'bân. A.H. 595. (June, A.C. 1199). The author of the Tabaqât- 
al Fngahâ observes that some persons cali this doctor Yahyâ, not fVathlç, and 
Ibn Qâdî Shuhbah gives him the name of Yahyâ in his fabagât al-Shâfi'in. The 
latter author says that Ibn Fadlân held a high rank as a jurisconsult, a theolo- 
gian, a controvertist, and a dialectician. The author of the ’Şabagât al-Ftu/ahû 
informs us that Abû'Abd Allah Muhammad, the son of this Ibn Fadlân, was 
professor at the Mıısranşiriyalı college in BaGhdâd, that he acted as qâdi ’l- 
qııdût for the khalif al-Nâşir li-Dîn Allah, and died A.H. 631, (A.C. 1233-4). 
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patronymics and ethnic names ; a work on geographical synonyms 
and the name of places which, when written, are liable to be mis- 
pronounced ; the Silsilat al-Dhaltab {goh/en chain), treating of thc 
Traditions delivered by Jbıt Hanbal [No. 19) on the autltority of al- 
Şhâfı'i [No. 5J2); Ihe Şhurûl A'imınah {tom/iıions of the iınâıııs), ete. 
He resided at Ba^dâd, on thc east side of the river, constantly 
engaged in study and the practice of virtuc, tili fate cut through the 
brunch of his life whilst yet grecn. This event happened at Bagh- 
dâd on the eve of Monday, the 28th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 584 
(July. A.C. 1188)* : He was interred in the Shûnizî cemetery, be¬ 
side [thc grave of) Sanın ün İbn Hamzah' and opposite to the torab 
of al-Junayd [No. 140). Crovvds of people attended the funeral 
service which was said över him in thc court of the Mosque of the 
Castle [Jûmi‘ a/-Qa.v ); the body was then taken to the west side of 
the river, and thc prayer was there repeated. His books were dis- 
ıributed umong the Traditionists. Al-Hâzimi was born A.H. 548 
(A.C. 1153-4), or 549, on ıhe road Icading to Hama^ân. He 
\vas earricd to that city, and in it he passed his youth. He bore 
the surname of Hâziıni becaııse onc of his anee.stors was cplled 
Hâzini. 


(>Ü0 ABU BAKR İBN AL-‘ARABl 

Abu Pakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn Muhamnıad 
İbn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahnıad. generally known by thc 
surname of İbn al-'Arabi. was a celebrated hâjiz, a meınber of the 
ıribc of Ma'âfir and a nativc o''Seville in Spain. ibn Başhkınval 
spcaks of hini in thesc terms, in his Şilat: “That lıâf - filled \vitli 
Icarning to ovcrfloıving; thc last of thc İcarned. thc îast inıâm and 

1 Abu 'l-l.Iasan Saiıınûn İbn l.lamzah at-Kha\v\vâşş a disciplc of al-Sari al- 
Saqli (.No. 239) and olher şh/i.İ. He used 10 discourse \vilh great cloquencc on 
ıhe love of God. and he replied, whe.ı nskcd what vvns şrıjisnı: "to possess 
notbing and lo let nothing possess you.“ The cnıinent şhaylih died some time 
after al-Junayd. Lmnîgih al-Aıınûr ft.'fabagûl il-AHıyür, by Abd alAS .ıhhâb 
al.Ş^'rânî ; Ms. of ıhe Bib ıhı Roi, fonds Asselin. 

• 25 July.—Ed. 
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thc last hâjîf of Spain. I met him in the city of Seville on Mon- 
day morning, the 2nd of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 516 (August, A.C. 
1122). He informed me that it was on Sunday, the first of the 
fırst Rabi‘, A. H. 485 (April, A. C. 1092)* ; that he set out with his 
father on their journey to the East* and that he went to Syria, 
where he met Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Walid al-Turtûs^i 
(Afo. 579), under »i'hom he studied jurisprudence. Having göne to 
Baghdâd, he heard Traditions from some of the most eminent 
masters and then proceeded to Hijâz. He performed the pilgrimage 
in thc yenr 489, and, on his return to Baghdâd, he became the 
pupil of Abû Bakr al-Şhâşhi (A'o. 563), Abû Hamid al-Ghazzâlî 
(No. 562), and other doctors and philologers. He then left Baghdad, 
and went to Egypt. In Mişr and AIexandria he met a 
great number of the Traditionists, and wrote down Traditions 
under their dictation, comnıunicating to them the fruits of 
his own researches whilsı he received ıhcirs. İn the ycar 493, he 
returned to Spain, and cntercd SeviIIc with a greater stock of In¬ 
formation than any person who travelled to the East had ever 
broiıght back bcfore. He was dceply versed in a variety of Sciences, 
and had attained a high profıciency in ali the branches of know- 
ledge ; on the subjects he discoursed with great ability, and, being 
enabled by his penetrating genius to comprehend them ali, he dis- 
played the utmost ardour in diffusing information, whilst he em- 
ployed the acuteness of his mind in distinguishing what was exact 
therein from what was not. We may add that he was equally dis- 
linguished by the amenity of his character, the charm of his 
manners, his alTability, huniility, nobleness of mind, obliging dis- 
position, and constancy in friendship. Having been appointed 
qâdi in his native town, he rendered the highest service to the in- 
habitants by the firmness with which he discharged his duties and 
thc severity \vhich made liim an object of terror for the wicked. 
On his removal from oflfice, he turned his mind to the task of 


1 Ibn al-'Ar.ıbi wrote an account of ıhis journey ; Ibn Kbaldûn mentions it, 
in his History of the Berbers, under tbe title of [Rihtah journey). and informs us 
that the aııthor speaks in it of his shipvrreck on the coast of Barqil, where he 
and his father wcre hospitably treated by the nomadic Arabs of that region. 

• II April. -Ed. 
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diffusing leaming. I asked him the datc of his birth, and he in- 
formed me that he was born on tlıe eve of Thursday, the 2Ist of 
Şha‘bân;A.H. 468 (April, A.C. !076)*. He died in North Africa 
and was intcrred in the city of Fez, in the nıonth of the latter Rabî*, 
A.H. 543 (Aug.-Sept., A.C. 1148).” To these words of Ibn Başhku- 
wâl I may and that the hafi? Ibn al-‘Arabi left a number of works, 
and amongst others that entitled al-'Âridat-al-Ahwadhi fl-şharh il- 
Tirmidhl (the fluency of the expert, being a commentary on the 
Traditions collected by al-Tirmidhi)!. He was born at Seville ; some 
say in the year 469 (A.C. 1076-7). His death is stated to have takcn 
place in the month of the first Jumâdâ, whilst he was returning 
from Morocco to Fez, and at a day’s journey from the latter city. 
His corpse was transported to Fez and interred in the cemetery of 
al-Jayyâni. His father was born A.H. 435 (.A.C, 1043-4), and he 
died in the month of Muharram, A.H. 493 (November-December, 
A.C. 1099), in Egypt, on his return from the expedition which he 
and his son had made to the East : he was an accomplished scholar 
and an able kâtib. The title of Ibn al-'Arabî’s work al-Aridat-al- 
Ahwadlıl, requires expIanation; ‘âridah means command of 
language. They say: such a one has an e.xtre/nc ‘âridah. to 
indicate that he has a great command of language ; aliKadhi means ; 
one who gets through a business lighlly, owing to his skiil ; or, 
according to al-Aşma‘î, one eypcrt in business, completely mastar 
of il, and who leis no part of it escape his ariention. 


601 al-naqqAsh AL-BAGHDÂDI 
Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Mubammad Ibn 
Ziyâdt aI-Muqrî(/eflcAer of the readingsof the Çur'ân, and) surnam- 
ed al-Naqq2şh, belonged to a family of Moşul, but was born 

1 Therc exis(s in the Bibliolhegue cfu Roi a large volııme of mysticism İd (ive 
hundred and sixty chapters, and entiıled al-Futûhat al-Makkiyoh (Makkan 
revelaüons). The author of this work is also an Ibo al-'Arabi; his names 
are Muht al-Din Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali, and he died A.H. 638 (A.C. 1240). 

» 31 March.—Ed. 

t The Egyptian edition adds : Ibn Hârün Ibn JaTar Ibn Snnad : between 
Ziyid and al-Muqri.~Ed. 
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and brouglıt up aı Baghdâd. He possessed great learning in the 
Qur'ân and its interpretation, on which last subject he composed 
a work entitled : Şhafâ at-Şudür {Medicine of :lıe Jıearf). Amongst 
his other productions we may notice the Işhârah {indicaıioıı), on 
the obscure terms of the Qur‘ân ; the Mawdih (e/ucidaior), on the 
Qur'ân and its style; the (>iddal-^Aq/ {comradictory to reason); 
t he Manâsik (riles of devolion) ; the Fahuı al-Maııâsik (comprehen- 
sioıı of ihe rites); the Akhbâr al-Quşşâs ? {History of the 
srory-lellers); the Dhanıın al-Hasad {dispraise of ctjvj ) ; the Dalal 
al-Nubû\\at (proofs of Muhammad's prophetic mission); the Ahwâh 
{doors, or chapters), on the Qur'ân ; the ham Dhât al-'Imûd (the 
Iram of many columnsY the greater, the less, and the medium 
dictionary of Qur'ân-readers and thcir readings ; the greater Book 
of the Seven (readings), with the reasons of those readings ; the 
lesser Book of the Seven (readings) ; the medium Book of tlıe 
Seven (readings), and the al-Sâfir al-Kahîr* (the great trave/ler) 
to the East and Wcst. He heard Traditions delivered at Küfah^ 
Başrah, and Makkah, in Egypt, Sayria, and Mesopotaıiıia, at 
Moşul, in Persian ‘Jrâq, Khurâsân. and Tıansoxiana, but somc of 
those \vhich he taught arc merely rejecled Traditions hcaded 
with approved isnâds- His name happening to be mentioned in 
the presence ofTalhah İbn Muhammad Fbn Ja'far. this person 
said : “He was falsc in his Traditions, and addicied to siorj- 
telling." He delivered orally pieces of literatüre on the authority 
of the most eminent among the learned, and his o\vn authority 
was cited by them for some which they delivered. Al-Barqânî-' 


1 Scc Lane's 77ıo««);/rf<«;rfo«e vol. II, p. 342 for the deseription of 

this fabulous place. 

2 See Introduction to vol. I. 

3 The hafiz Abû Bakr Ahnıad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad İbn Ghdlib al- 
Barq3nl. born (at Bnrt/âıt, a viHage) in K.huwârizm, A.H. 339 (A.C. 950-1), died 
in the month of Rajab, A.H. 425 (May-June, A.C. 1034). He had some 
acquaintance wiıh Arabic Philology (’arabiyah) and composed a Musııad, or 
authenticated body of Traditions, in which he inserted the contents of al- 
Bukhâri’s Sahih and those of Muslim's. The Khatîb, who, as vveli as al- 
Bayhnqî and Abû Ishâq nl-^hîrâzi, gave some Traditions on his authority, 

(Continued on poge 274) 

" The F.gyption edition gi^es yL, i.e, he travelled much. This 

cunnoı bc the name of a book.- Ed. 
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said : “Ali thc Traditions taught by aI-Naqqâşh are false, and in 
his interpretation of the Qur’ân, there is not a single genuinc 
Tradition.” Al-Naqqâşh was born A.H. 266 (A.C. 879-80); some 
say, 265; and he died on Tuesday, the 2nd of Shaw\vai. A.H. 
351 (Novembcr, A.C. 962)*. The next day, he was interred. By 
other accounts his death is placed a year sooner, or a year 
later. Naggâsh. mcans a painter of walls and ceilings. ete .; 
v/hich profession this doctor had follo’.ved in the carly part of 
his life. 


602 IBN SHANBÖDH 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad İbn Ayyüb İbn al-Şalt 
Ibn Shanbûdh. aıı eminent master of the Qur‘ân readings and a 
native of Baghdâd, was pious and well-intentioncd, but weak- 
minded man. It is said that he uttered much r.onsense and 
littie real learning. Having becoıne the sole depository of some 
rare and singular readings of the Qur’Sn, he introduced them 
into his recitations from that book whilst presiding at the public 
prayert. By this he incurred general reprehension, and the wazlr 
Abû 'Al! Muhammad İbn Muqlah, the celebrated penman, having 
been informed of his conduet and that he had changed some 
passages of the Qur'ön by substituting certain words for others 
belonging to thc primitive revealed text,hadthe delinquent brought 
before him, in the beginning of the month of the latter Rabî', A.H. 
323 (March, A.C. 935), and kept him prisoner in the place for 
some days. On Sunday, the 7tht of the same month, he convoked 
an assembly composed of the qâdi Abu ’l-Husayn 'Umar Ibn 
Muhammad, Abü Bakr Ahmad Ibn Müsâ Ibn al-‘Abbâs Ibn 

(Contimied from page 273) 

says: “Amongst all our masters we did not Tınd one possessing more solid 
information than he. His piety was conspicuous and he possessed deep 
learning in the law.”— {Nujiiııı. al-Yöfi-î, ’fab. al-Huffâz.) 

I Literally ; He read (the Qtır\ıiı) wilh them, in the Mihrâb. 

* 4 November.—Ed. 
t 15 March. -Ed. 
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Mujâhid, teachcr of the Qur’ân-readings, and other pcrsoiıs of thc 
same profession. Ibn Shanbüdh was then brought in and examined 
in the presence of the wazîr, but he replied with great 
insolenct to him, the qâ4i, and Ibn Mujâhid, calling them 
persons of littie Information and reproaching them with not 
lıaving travelled in the pursuit of learning as he had done ; the 
qâ4î was even treated by him as a meıe dotard. On this, the wazîr 
ordered him to be flogged, and the prisoner, whilst undergoing 
this punishment, which consisted in seven distinci beatings invoked 
God’s vengeance on Ibn Muqlah, praying that his hand mighl be 
cul ofT and his prosperity ruined ; and such was leally tbe case, as 
will be seen in our account of that tvazlr’s life. They then exa- 
mined him relative to tne readings which he was accused of lıaving 
cmploycd, and he ansvvered by denying those which gave scandal, 
and declaring that some readers did make use of the others. Being 
called on to recant, he consented and said ; "1 renouncc my man¬ 
iler of rcading, and in future I shall follow no other than that of 
thc manuscript drawn up by {the khalif) ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Aflan, and 
that which is publicly receivcd.” The wazîr ordered this declara- 
tion to be taken do\vn and made him subscribe his name to it. 
This subscription contained cvidently the expression of Ibn 
ShanbOdh’s sincere repcntance. The ıvords of the document wcre : 
“Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, gcnerally known by thc name of Ibn 
Shanbüdh. being questioncd as to the report of his having read : 
When you ar e called t o prayer on the day of the assemhly, go* 
lo the commemoration of God; he acknovvledged it. And being qucs- 
tioncd as to the reading : and (do) ye make this your gratitude that 
ye declare (the Qur'ân to he false ?2) he acknovvledged it; and as to 
the reading : may the lıands of Abü Lahab perish, and he has alrcady 
perished-J he acknovvledged it ; and as to thc reading : because 


1 Go : in KtahK, famdCt. The receivcd tcxt has/<7j'oıv (hasten). See Qıır'wt 
sûrah 62. verse 9. 

2 ¥or gratitude {şhııkr), the Our'ûn has rizg (sııstenanee). Salc renders the 
passage thus : “And do ye make {this return for) your food (which ye received 
from God), that ye dcny yoıırseb es to be obliged to him for the same. “Sûrah 56, 
verse 81. 

3 Qad ı<ıbho, toı thc rccehed reading rohba {and may he perish). Sûrah III, 
verse 1. 
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there was a khij; before them, \vho took every shı'p by force^ he ack- 
nowledged it; and as to the reading : like wool carded^ he acknow- 
ledged it; and as to : this day we wiU save thee on account of thy 
invocationi he acknowledged it; and as to : and, when he fell down, 
the men plainly perceivcd that the Genii, had they known that which 
is secret, had not continued (a year) in ignominious punishment* he 
acknovvledged it; and as to : by the night when il spreads its shades! 
by the day when it shineth forth! by the male and the femaleî^ he 
acknovvledged it; and as to : the infidels have already charged 
(Muhammad) with imposture, but (the punishment) shaii be eternal^ 
he acknovvledged it; and as to : and that there may be a band 
of yon inviting to the besi (religion), and commanding that which is 
just, and forbidding that which is evil, and asking God’s assistance 
against the misfortunes which befall them ; these shall be happy 
ones’’ he acknovvledged it ; and as to : if you do it not, there will be 
trouble in the earth and wide-spread corruption^ he acknovvledged it. 
And the vvitnesses here present have vvritten their testimonies to 
this instrument, shovving it to accord vvith his ovvn declaration, and 
Ibn Shanbûdh has vvritten vvith his ovvn hand vvhat follovvs1, 
Muhammad. the son of Ahmad, the son of Ayyûb, gcncrally knovvn 
by the name of Ibn Shanbûdh. acknovvledge the contents of this 
paper to be true, and to be my vvords and belief; and I take to 
vvitness Almighty God and the persons here present. And if I act 
against this declaration, or if any thing in my conduct denote other 

1 Before [amam), in place of behiııd (ıvorâ) Sûrah 18, verse 78. 

2 yyoo' fşıiff, in p/ace of ıvool of various colour (‘ihn). Sûrah 101, verse 4. 

3 On accotmt of thy invocation (bi mida'ika), foı wV/ı thy body (bi-bada- 
nika). Sûrah 10, verse 92. 

4 The Qur‘ön has : “And when he fell-down, the Genii plainly perceived ıhat. 
if they had knovvn that vvhivh is secret, tbcy had not continued in ignominious 
punishment." Sûrah 34, verse 13. 

5 Qıu 'dn, sûrah 92. verses 1 and 2. The last words are not to be found 
there. 

6 The Qıır’ân has : “Ye have already charged.” ete. Sûrah 25, verse 77. 

7 C/ır’<î;ı sûrah 3, verse 100, Ibn Shanbûdh read fiyet (band) for ummat 
{people). and inserled the words ; and asking God’s assistance, ete. 

8 Qıır’ân sûrah 8, vevse 74. Ibn Shanbûdh interpolated the vvords : if ye 
rfo (7 ;ıo/, and substitute '‘nr/çf [ıvide) for kabir (great). To judge from the 
specimens, his readings were gcncrally plausible.* 

* This remark is uncallad for, and untenable.—Ed. 
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sentiments than those here expressed, [ declare that the Khalif may 
lawfully shed my blood. Written on Sunday, the 7th of the first 
Rabî‘, of the year 323,* at the sitting held by the wazîr Abü ‘Ali 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Muqlah; may he long enjoy the favour of 
God !” Abû Ayyûb al-Simsâr then interceded with the wazir in 
order to procurc Ibn Şhanbüdh’s liberation, but observed to him 
that if he allovved his prisoner to return home, the unfortunate 
man would be murdered by the populace. He, therefore, requested 
that he should be sent by night to al-Madâ’in, whence, after a few 
days’ delay, he might return to Baghdâd privately, and not appear 
in public for some time. The wazir granted this request and sent 
Ibn Shanbûdh to al-Madâ*in. This reader diedatBaghdâd on Mon- 
day, the 3rd of Şafar, A.H. 328 (November, A.C. 939)t, some say 
that he died a prisoner in the sultân’s palace. Abû Bakr Ibn Mujâ- 
hid died on Wednesday, the 18th of Şha'bân, A.H. 324 (July, 
A.C. 936)4 Biıd was interred in a mausoleum erected for him in the 
SQq al-‘Itr {the perfunıe market). His birth took place in the year 
245 CA.C. 859-60). 


603 IBN AL-SAMMAK 

Abu ’l-Abbâs Muhammad Ibn Şablh,§ surnamed al-Madhkûr', 
and generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Sammâk, was 
a ınaw!â to the tribe of ‘Ijl, a native of Küfah, and a professional 
narrator of anecdotes. His devotion and self-mortification, the 
elegance of his language, his pious exhortations and sayings (which 
were collectcd and learned by heart,) acquired him great celebrity. 
He met some of the Muslims bclonging to the class called al-Şadr 

I Al-Madhkûr signifies, the mentioned, the weil remembered. It here seems to 
bc a surname, for in the Nujüm, under the year 183, there is an article on 
him in which he is called Muhammad Ibn Şabîh Ahu 'I-Abbûs al-Madhkûr. 

• 14 February. A.C. 935.—Ed. 

t 18 Noveınbir.—Ed. 

î The date should be 19, corresponding to 13 July.—Ed. 

§ The Egyption cdition gives: Al-ŞubaŞ and omitı al-Madhkûr.—Ed. 
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al~AwwaU such as Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urwah2 and al-A'maşh {No. 253) 
and received information from thcm ; Traditions wcre given on his 
authority by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal and that imâm's contemporaries. 
It was in the time of Hârün al-Raşhrd that he left Kûfah, his native 
place, and proceeded to Ba^dâd ; after rcmaining in that city for 
somc time, he returned to Kûfah and died there. Oneofhissay- 
ings was : “Fear God as if you had never obeyed him, and hope in 
Him as if you had never disobeyed Him." Hârün al-Raşhîd, hav- 
ing s\vorn one day that he himself was one of those who were to 
enter Paradise, consulted doctorsof thelaw on the subjectJ. None of 
them opined that he was one of those persons, and as Ibn al- 
Sammâk’s name was then mentioned to him, he had him callcd 
in and asked his opinion. Ibn al-Sammâk proposed to him this 
question: “The Commander of the faithful, had he ever the 
occasion of committing an act of disobedience towards God, and 
abstained from it through fear of offending Him?”. “Yes,” said 
al-Raşhîd ; “in my youth, I loved a slave girl belonging to a p.erson 
in my service, and having önce found a favourable opportunity, 
I resolved on committing ihe wicked act with her, but reflecting 
on the fire of hell and its terrors, and recollecting that fornication 
was one of the grievous sins, I abstained from the girl through 
fear of Almighty God. ” “Then let the commander of the faithful 
rejoice ! thou art one of those who shall enter Paradise,” said 
Ibn al-Sammâk. “How,” said al-Raşhîd, “dost thou know that?” 
“From the words of the Almighty Himself,” replied the other; 
“He has said : But \vhoever shall have dreaded the appearing before 
his Lord and shall have restrained his sotıl from lust / verily 
Paradise shall be his abode*". These words gave al-Raşhîd 
great joy. Ibn al-Sammâk went one day to intercede with a 
grandee in favour of a man for whom he felt interested, and he 


1 M. de Sacy renders the words J jVI by tes musulmans dts premiers 

temps. See his Abdallatlf, page 473, line 26. 

2 His life is given by our author. 

3 Had his oath been declared false, he woııld have been obliged, in 
conscience, to expiate it in the preseribed forıns. See No. 24, note on al- 
Muzaul. 

4 Qıır'ân, sürah 79, verse 40—Ibn al-Sammâk’s argument is not conciusive, 
for the virtuous may relapse. 
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addressed him in these terms: *‘The beseecher and the besoughl 
win feci honoured if the request for which I come be granted, 
and disgraced if it be refused. Choose therefore for thyself the 
honour of giving, not the shame of refusing and choose for 
me the honour of obtaining, not the shame of being refused.” 
The requset was granted. One of his sayings was: “He who, 
being inclined to the worId, is sated with its sweetnesş, will be 
drcnched with the bitterness of the other worId, though he abhor 
it.” Having held a discourse one day in the hearing of his 
slave-girl, he asked her what she ıhought of it. She replied that 
it wouId have bcen good, were it not for the repetitions. “But,” 
said he, ‘T make use of repetitions in order to make those 
understand who do not.” “Yes,” she replied; “and to make 
those understand who do not, you weary those who do.” The 
anecdotes told of him and the exhortations which he delivered 
are very numerous. He died at KOfah, A.H. 183 (A.C. 799-800). 
Sammâk means a seller, or a catcher of fish {samak). 


604 ABO TALIB AL-MAKKI AL-HÂRITHI 

Abû "Jalib Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî İbn ‘Açiyah al-l^ârilbi al* 
Makkl, a celebrated preacher and the author of the work entitled 
Qût al-QuIüb (food for the heart)^ was noted for his piety and 
the austerity of his life. He pronounced discourses in the mosque, 
and composed some treatises on the Tawhl^^. Al-Jabal (Persian 
'lrâq) was his native country, but, as he had resided at Makkah, 
he obtained the surname of al-Makkî. He carried the practices 
of self-mortification to such a length that, it is said, he abstained 
from ordinary food during a considerable period and lived on 

1 This work was designaled as a gülde to novices enteriog inlo the şûft 
on contemplative life. 

2 raa'hJo'signifîes the professiou of the divine unity, but, in the technical 
languag: of the ŞûfJs, it means : theunihcation of the soul with the Divinity. 
This is the highest slation to which the soul coiı be elevated by contemplation 
and the practices of the devout life. This is the point \vhich the Şü/fmust 
reach in order to obtaio eternal felicity. 
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nothing but wild hcrbs. In the use of this nutriment he perscver- 
ed so long, that his skin took a green tinge. In the Traditions 
and Şûfism he received the lessons of numerous masters. He 
went to Başrah, after the death of Abu ’l-yasan İbn Sâlimi and 
represented himself as a follower of his doctrines. Having proceed> 
ed to Baghdâd, he gave a public exhortation, but got so much 
eınbroiled in his discourse that the audience relired and never 
returned to him again. Muhammad ibn Tâhir aI-Maqdisi (No. 
593) relates, in his Ansâb, that, when Abû Tâlib al-Makkî went to 
Baghdâd and preached to the crowded congregation which had 
assembled to hear him, he got embroiled in his discourse, and in 
one passage he was well recollected to have said : “Nothing is 
more hurtful to the creature than the Creator^.” This caused the 
people to exclaim against him as a heretic, and, hnding himself 
abandoned by them, he renounced preaching. Abû Tâlib al- 
Makkî died at Ba^dâd on the 6th of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 368 
(June, A.C. 996),* and was interred in the Mâlikiyah cemetery ; 
his tomb, situated in the castern side of that burying-ground, is 
a well-known monument and attracts pious visitors. HârithI means 
related to al-lfârith, or to al-ffârUjıah ; a number of tribes are 
designated by these names, and 1 do not know to which Abüjâlib 
belonged. Makkî signihes native of Makkah. 


605 İBN ŞAM'ON 

Abu ’l-Husayn Mutiammad ibn Ai^mad ibn IsmâMI İbn 'Anbas 
İbn Ismâ‘il, surnamed ibn Sam‘Qn, was a native of Baghdâd and 
a celebrated preacher. For extemporaneous speaking he had not 
an equal, and, in the eloquence of his exhortations, the charm 
of his allusions, and the grace of his style, he remained without a 
rival. Amongst the numerous doctors vvhom he had met and 
on whose authority he delivered Traditions, we may mention Abû 


1 This ibn Salim appears to have been a Şüfî. 

2 He probably meant to say tfıan the worl<t, but pronounced ^âlig instead 
of 

* 26 June.—Ed. 
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Bakral-ŞhiblI (No. 214). The Şâlfib Abu’l-Qâsim Isma'il Ibn 
‘AbbSd (^£>. 93) rclatcs that hc hcard Ibn Sam'ûn utter thcse words 
one day, when seated in the preacher’s chair : “£xtolled be thc 
Being who hath enabled (man) to speak by (means of a piece of) 
flesh, and to see by (means of a piece of) fat, and to hear by 
(means of) a bone I”—an ingenious aliusion to thc tongue, the 
eye, and the ear. One of his sayings was: “Secing sjn to be 
vile, I renounced it through a feeling of dignity, and it was replac- 
ed in me by devotion." His discourses abounded in delicate 
turns of thought. The people of Trâq conceived the highest 
opinon of his merit and became his enthusiastic admircrs. It is 
to him that al-Hariri alludes, in the beginning of his twenty-first 
magâmah, entitled al-Râziyah^, where he says : “And I saw there, 
a certain morning, bands after bands, swanning like locusts and 
running like race-horses; describing to each other the preacher 
whonı they were going to hear, and setting Ibn Sam‘ün beneath 
him.” Never did such a preacher exist since that time. He died 
at Bayhdfid in the month of Dh u ’l-£[ijjah, A.H. 387 (December, 
A.C. 997); others say on Friday, the 15th of ^hu'l-Qa‘dah of that 
year;* and was buried at his residence, in the Street called t 
§hâri‘al-‘Attâbîn. On Thursday, the 1 İth of Rajab, AH. 426,J 
his corpse was removcd to the cemetery at the Harb Gate and 
there interred; it is said that his sbroud was stili in perfect 
preservation. Sam'ün is stated to be an alteration of Ismâ'll, the 
name of his grandfathcr. The primitive signification of 'Anbas 
(the name of his great-grandfather) is tion ; but the word was subse- 
quently employed as a proper name for men. The latter n of this 
word is not a radical; ‘anbas being formed from ‘ahûs (to frown) 
as fan'al is formed from fa'l. 


606 ABD ‘ABD ALLAH AL-HASHİMI, THE ASCETIC§ 

Abu Abd Allâh Mul;>ammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn İbrâhim al- 
Quraşlii al-Hâşhimi (descended from Hâşhim of the tribe of Quray^), 

1 See de Sacy’s Harirl, pnge 204. 

• 19 November.—Ed. 
t The Cairo edilion gives al-'Annâbîn.—Ed. 
î 22 May, A. C. 1034.—Ed. 

§ [«/-Zdh/rf.—Ed.J 
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a holy and pious ascetiu al-Zfibid and a native of aNJazirat al- 
KhadrS (Algeziras in Spain).'wa.s distinguished by the gift of miracles. 
[ heard the pcople of Egypt relate most eatraordinary things of 
him, and I saw a number of his disciples who had ali participated 
in the divine favour shown to their master ; frotn them I learned 
that he had promised to some of his followers an exaltation in 
holiness which they really attained. He ranked among the great 
saints of the first class, and, when in his native country, the V/est, 
he frequented the society of the most eminent ascetics and proiît- 
ed by their instructions. On his arrival in Egypt, ali thosc 
who became his disciples, or even saw him, derived advantage 
from the circumstance. Having göne to Syria, on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, he continued there tili his death. This event took 
place on the 6th of Dhu’l-Hüiah, A.H. 599 (August, A.C. 1203).* 
The funeral prayer was said över him in the {mosgue callcd) al- 
Masjid al-Aqşâ. He died at the age of fifty-five years. His 
tomb is a remarkable object and attracts pious visitors, anxious 
to participate in the divine favour through his merits. Al-Jazirat 
al-Khadrâ {the green island) is a city in Spain, opposite to Ceuta. 
One of his counsels to his disciples was : “Journey towards God 
though you be lame or crippled {in soul) ; to wait for healing is to 
remain in idleness.” 


607 IBN AL-A‘RABI 

The philologer Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbn Ziyâd, gen- 
erally known by the surname of Ibn al-A‘râbi, was a native of 
Kûfah and a mawlâ to the Hâşhim family, being a Client of al- 
'Abbâs Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs 
İbn ‘Abd al-Muttalib {ibn Hâşhim). His father Ziyâd was a slave 
brought from Sind ; other;say, a mawlâ to the Banû Shavbân. 
or some other tribe ; but the first statement is the most correet. 
Ibn al-A‘râbi had a cast in his eyes': he was a genealogist, a 


I ObIiquity of vitiou was considered by the Arabs as a mark of beauty. 
* 16 Ausust.—Ed. 
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philologer of the highest reputation, and one of thosc masters 
who transmitted oraUy the pocms composed by the Arabic tribes. 
İt is said that, of ali the tearned men of Küfah, Ibn al-A‘râbi 
came nearest to thosc of Başrah in respect to the readings of the 
poems taught by himi. He was brought up by al-Mufa(^<^al 
Ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, the author of the Mufad^aliyât^, 
who had married his mother. He obtained his knowledge of 
literatüre from him, Abû Mu‘âwiyah al-Darir (No. 84, note), 
al-Qâsim Ibn Ma‘an Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn 


1 See No. 154, note. 

2 Abu ’l-'Abbâs (or AbQ 'Abd al-RahmSn) al-Mufaddal Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ya'lâ Ibn ‘Amir Ibn S&Iim, a member of the tribe ofDabbah, a branch of 
that of Tha'labah Ibn al-Sind, wa$ a native of Küfah. Having sided with 
İbrahim Ibn 'Abd Allih Ibn Haşan sarnamed al-Nafs al-Zakiyah who revolted 
agaİDst al-Manşür in the year 145 (A. C. 762-3), he was takcn prisoner, but 
Tcceived his pardon from that İUtalif, who attached him to the service of his son 
al-Mahdî. It was for tbis young prince that hecompiled his A/u/âddo/ıyd/, a 
selection of one hundred and twenty-eight gastdahs composed by the Araba. 
He died A.H. 168 (A.C. 784-5). in the manuscripts of the Mııfaddaliyât, 
the number and the order of these poems vary, having besn taught tradition- 
ally by different persous. They were commented by Ibn al-A‘râbi and Abü 
Zakariyâh al-Tabrizî. The collection commenecs with the poems of Ta’abba a 
.Şharran. The other works of al-Mufad^al al-Dabbi wcre, a book, of proverbs. a 
treatise on prosody, another on the ideas usually espressed in poetry, and a 
vocabulary. Al-Mufaddal was held to be of the first authority as a philologer, 
a genealogist, and a relator of the poems and battie-days of the desert Arabs. 
Jahzah (No. 54) telis the following anecdote of him: “We were together at 
ai-Raş^id’s and he said to al-Mufaddal: ‘Let us lcnow the best thing the Arabs 
have said of the vvolf, and yo’i shall have this ring,* which cost one thcusand 
six hundred dinârs. The other replied : ‘The best thing said of him is this : 

I*jU bUJI AjSİiı pUj 

‘[.He sleeps with one eye and guards against danger with the other ; thus at 
önce waking and sleeping.]’ Al-Raşliîd here said : ‘God brought that passage 
to your lips for the sole purpose of taking away my ring.’ He then handed 
it to him. When Zubaydah was told of the circumstance, she sent al-Mufaddal 
one thousand six hundred pieces of gold for the ring, which she offered to 
al-Raşhîd, observing that she had remarked how much he liked it. The 
l^alif immediatcly gave it to al-Mufaddal a second time, saying : ‘Keep it 
and keep the money, for I am not a person to takc back what I give away.’ 
■-Fihrist, fol 95. NujSm. See also my Dhvan d' Amro ’l-Kals, p. 117)—It 
was probably an cdition of Mufaddaliyût wbich Ibn al-AnbSrl gave under the 
(itle of the Jühiliyût. See his life in this work. 
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Mas'üd, the same vvhom the khalif al-Mahdi appointed 
and al-Kisâ’î {No. 408). Amongst his own disciples were İbrahim 
al-I^arbl (iVo. \9,nole), Abu’l-'Abbâs Tha'lab {No. 42), and Ibn 
al-Sikklt^. He examiaed closely the productions of the İcarned, 
and pointed out a great number of faults committed by those 
who transmitted down philological Information. He held the 
hrst rank by his knowledge of the rare and cxalted expressions 
of the language {al-f alâm al-gjjarlb), and hc pretended that Abü 
‘Ubaydah and al-Aşma‘I never produced anything good. Hc 
said that it was allowable in Arabic to sııbstitute the letter (lâd 
(ı>) for the letter tâ (k), and vice verse, and that no one should 
be censurcd for so doing; hc then recited this verse : 

“To God I complain of threc quaHties in a friend whom 
love, cach of which cxcitcs my anger {ghayçl) ; ” 

Pronouncing shayçl instead of ghayt; “and thus” saio he, 
“did 1 hear it pronounced by the most correct speakers among 
the desert Arabs.” His sittings were attended by crowds of 
people, anxious for instruetion, and to them he addressed his 
dietations^. Abu *l-*Abbâs Tha'lab said : “I went to the sittings 
held by Ibn aUA'râbi, and found there upwards of one hundred 
persons, some asking him questions and others reading to him : 
and hc answcrcd every question without referring to a book. 
1 attended his lessons upsvards of ten years, and I never saw him 
with a book in his hand; and yet he dictated to his pupils 
camel-loads of (literary) Information”. Never was a man seen 
who knew by heart a greater quantity of poety. Observing one 
day at his sitting two persons engaged in coııversation, he learned 
with surprise, on asking them whence they came. that one 


1 Al-Qâsim Ibn Ma'an Ibn 'Abd al-Rahmân Ibn 'Abd Allaâh Ibn Mas'üd 

al-Mas'üdi, a native of K'jfah, surpassed ali his contemporaries by the variety 
of his information ; the Traditions and traditionists, poelry and poets, hUtory 
and historians, scholastic theology and theologians. genealogy and genealogists, 
being the subjects on which he displayed the extent of his acquirements. He 
died A.H. 175 (A.C. (Fihrist, fol. 77, Nujûm.) 

2 The life of Ibn al-Sikkit will be found in this work. 

3 See No. 370, note. 
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belonged to Isfijâb and the other to Spain. He then recited 
this verse : 

“(JVe are) two companions, önce separated tili timejoined 
us; for the separated sometimes meet and ünite together.” 

After which he dictated to the assembly the rest of the piece, 
which ran as follows : 

“We halted at the tent of a female, allied both to the tribe 
of Qays and to the Arabs of Yaman, nobly descended from pious 
forefathers : and she said, whilst drawing the curtain of the tent 
before her: ‘What is your country ? who are you two men ? ’ 
I replied : ‘My companion and his people are of the tribe of 
Tamim; I draw my origin from Yaman. (fVe are) two companions, 
önce separted tili time joined us; for the separated sometitnes 
meet and ünite together.’ ” 

Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Tha’lab gives the following lines as having becn 
dictated to him and his fellovv-students by Ibn aI-A‘râbi: 

“May God shed his favour on a tribe whose dwelling-place 
is near Bu^nân ! may blessings attend the youths therein and the 
men grey with years! Though they reşide far away, I and 
they are (united) like wine mingled vvith water in the glass.’’ 

Amongst the works composed by Ibn al-A‘râbi were: the 

Kitâb al-Nawâdir [book of anecdotes), a large work; the Kilâb 

al-Anwâ^; the Sifat al-KhavI (description of ihe borse) the Şifa! 
al-Zar'i {description of corn in the blade) / the Kitâb al-Nabât 
(book of palnts) ; the Kitâb al-KhayI (book of horses) / The 
Târikh al-Oabâ'il fhistorv (ot epochs) of the tribesj ı tbe Ma'âni 
ai-ShVr (ideas occurring in poetry) / the Tafsir al-Amthâl 
(explanation of proverbs) I the Kitâb ai-Alfâf (vocabuiary) the 
Nisab al-KhayI [pedigrees of (famous) horses] / the Navvâdir 
al-ZubayriyIn (anecdotes respecting the famiiy of Zubayr) / the 

Nawâdir hani Fag'as (anecdotes of the tribe of Faq'as) ı the 

Kitâb ai-Dhubâb (book on fiies) etc.2 The anecdotes told of him, 

1 Like many other works on the same subject, this one doubtIess 
contained observations in prose and verse relative to the supposed influence 
of the anwa, or mansions of the moon, on the weaUıer. 

2 The nature of these and similar works is explained in the Introduction 
to the hrst volüme. 
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and the philological observations which he dictated, arc very 
numerous. Iha'lab said : “I heard Ibn al-A‘râbi mcntion that 
he was born on the night of the imâm Abû iılanifah’s death 
and this, according to the most authcntic account, took placc in 
the month of Rajab, A.H. 150 (August, A.C. 767). Ibn al- 
A'râbi, died at Sarra man ra’â on the I4ıh of Şha'bân, A.H. 231 
April A.C. 846) ;* al-Tabarî says in his History, on Wedncsday 
the 13tht of that month. Some place his death in the year 230, 
but the former datc is nearer the truth. The funeral prayer was 
said över the corpse by the Ahmad Ibn v\.bî Duwâd al-Iyâdi 
(No. 31). The relative adjective A'râbi is derived from A'râb; 
Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Uzayr al-Sijistânii, generally known 
by the appellation of al-‘Uzayrî, says, in his work wherein hc 
explains the uncommon words occurring in the Qu'rân : “They 
cali a man A'jamI or A'jami if there be an 'ujmah {impediment) 
in his tongue (or language) cven thouglı he belong to the Arabian 
race; and they cali a Persian 'Ajami, even though he speak 
(Arabic) with correctness. A man is A'râbi, if he be an inhabitant 
of the desert, though not an Arab ; and he is ‘Arabi if he belong 
to the Arabian race, even though no» an inhabitant of the desert.” 
Isfijâb is a city in the farthest part of the East; 1 imagine it to 

belong to the climate (kingdom) of China, or to be near it-, 
Bufıtân is a plural of bafn, which word signifies a low grouııd. 


608 MUHAMMAD IBN AL-KALBİ 

Abu ’1-Naqlrî Muhammad Ibn al-Sâ’ib Ibn Bişhr (or Mubaşh- 
ihir) Ibn “Amr al-Kalbî, a native of Küfah, the author of an 

1 Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn ’Uzayr aI-Sijist5ni, the author of 

the Gharlb al-Qur'ân, a work on the composition of which he spent fifteen 
years. was a man of great piety and virtue. He resided at BaShdad and was 
stili living towards A.H. ?30 (A.C. 941-2). His father’s name is often 
mistaken for ‘Ariz (ji^) Al-Dhahabi*s Târikh ai-fsiam. (No, 646). 

2 This place lay in Transoxiana. 

• 15 April.-Ed. 

t 13 April.—Ed. 

î The Egyptian edition gives Ab» M-Naşr.—Ed. 
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intcrpretation of the Qur'ân and a genealogist, was a master of the 
highest autiıority in these two branches of Science. Mutiammad 
İbn Sa'di sets forth his genealogy thus : Mul;ıamtnad Ibn al-Sâ’ib al- 
Kalbi Ibn Bişhr İbn‘Amr Ibn al-Hârith Ibn'Abd al-I^ârith Ibn‘Abd 
al-'Uzzâ İbn lmraal-Qays Ibn ‘Amir Ibn al-Nu‘mân İbn‘Amir Ibn 
‘Abdün İbn Kinânah Ibn ‘Awf Ibn ‘Udhrah Ibn Zayd Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Lât Ibn Rufaydah İbn Thawr Ibn Kalb. I then consulted Hişhâm Ibn 
al-Kalbi’s Book of Cenealogies, and found their desccnt given as 
here indicated, with the exception of the link ‘Abd al-9ârith, which 
is omitted. The following aneedote was related by him and has 
bcen transmitted down by his son Hişhâm : “I went into the house 
of pirâr İbn 'Utârid Ibn pâjib Ibn Zurârah al-Tamimî, at Küfah, 
and found with him a man simitem mentulae molienti in rima 
muliebri2 ; and this was al-Farazdaq the poct. pirâr winked at mc 
and told mc to ask him who he was. I put the question, and 
the other replied: ‘If thou art a genealogist, trace down my 
descent ; I am sprung from Tamım’. I immediately repcated the 
list of Tamîm’s descendants till' I camc to Ghâlib, the father of 
al-Farazdaq of whom I said : ‘And Ghâlib begot Hamam’ ” this 
was al-Farazdaq’s real name.—“On this al-Farazdaq sat up and 
exclaimed : ‘By Allah ! my parents never called me by that name 
except for a single ‘hour of my life’. ‘And, by Allah !’ replied I, ‘I 
know the day on which thy father called thee âl-Farazdaq’. ‘What 
day was it ?’ ‘Hc sent thee out on some business, and, as thou 
wert walking forth with a nıustugah {cloak)otı thy shoulders, he 
said : By Allâh ! onc would take thee for a farazdag (a loaf) made 
by the farmer of such and such a village, in the mountain^’. 'That 
is quite true,’ replied the poet. He then asked me if I could repeat 
any of his poems. ‘No,’said 1,‘but can repeat one hundred of 
Jarir’s {No. 127,) gaşidahs. ‘Ah,’ said he ‘thou canst repeat Ibn 
al-Marâghah’s (No. 127, note) verses, and canst not repeat mine ! 
By Allâh ! I shall satirize the tribe of Kalb for a whole year, unless 

1 His life vvili be found in this worlc. 

2 The meaning of this obscene comparisons is unknown to the translator. 

3 Or, ‘‘like Farazdacı, the dihqûn of such and such a village,” ete. In the 
life of al-Farazdaq, we shall hnd mentioned that he teceived the niekname 
of Farazdaq (dough) because his face was marked with the smaiI-pox. The 
similitude appears to lie here in the porous appearance of leavened bread. 
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thou do as much for me as for Jarîr’. This thrcat iııduced me to 
visit him repeatedly and read över his Nagâi'f^, under his tuition, 
although I had not the least use for them.” Mustugah means a 
fur cloak with long sleeves ; its plural is masârig. Sonic persons 
pronouncc mustugah not mustugah. A tradition informs us that 
‘Umar prayed in a mustugah, and we learn from anothcr tradition 
dclivered by Anas Ibn Mâlik, that the king of the Greeks sent a 
mustugah of fine silk to the blessed Prophet, who put it on : “And 
I think”, said he, “I stili see his hands as they appeared {at the 
extremity of the sleeves". He then sent it to Ja'far, the son of ‘Ali 
Ibn Abî Tâlib, who said to the Prophet: “Scnd it to thy brother the 
Najâşhî {king of Abyssinia)." Al-Na(Jr Ibn ShumavP says that the 
mustugah is a şort of wide robe. Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbî was a 
follower of ‘Abd Allah Ibn Sabâ^, him who taught that ‘Alî Ibn 
Abı Tâlib was not dead and that he wouId return into the world. 
Sufyân al-ThawrI {No. 248) and Muhammad Ibn Ishâq {No. 586) 
cited his authority for some of their Traditions, but, lest it should 
be known who he was, they gavc them under this form : “We werc 
told by Abu ’l-Nadr that,” ete. This al-Kalbl fought at the battie 
of Dayr al-Jamâjim*, on the side of ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Muham¬ 
mad Ibn al-Aşh‘ath Ibn Qays al-Kindi; his grandfatlıer Bişhr, his 
father al-Sâ’ib, and his uncles ‘Ubayd and ‘Abd al-Rahmân fought 
under the khalif ‘Ali at the batties of the Camel (A.H. 36) and 
Şiffîn (A.H. 37). Al-Sâ’ib was slain with Muş‘ab Ibn al-Zubayr, 
and the folloıving verses were pronounced on his death by îbn 
Warqâh al-Nakha‘î : 

“Who will teli ‘Ubayd, for me, that I struck off his brothcr’s 
head with the sharp sword. If he wish to know where he is, teli him 
that he reposes near al-Dayrayn, without a pillow. I struck oflf his 
head with my sword, to render orphans Sufyân and Muhammad.” 

1 Naqai'ş is the plural of Nagîşah ; this word meaos : Carmen alteri 
carmini contradicens et argumentum eius quasi dissolvens. These pocms were 
probably aI-Farazdaq's ansvvers to those of Jarîr. 

2 His life will be found in this work. 

3 See Sale's Prtlimtnary Dlscourse, seetion VIII and Dr. Cureton's 
ŞharastâHf, Arabic text p. 132. 

4 The battie of Dayr al-Jamfijim wa8 fought A.H. 82. The fullest account 
we possess of Ibn al-A5h‘ath’s revolt is that aiven bv Price in his Retrospect, 
vol I, p. 455 et seq. 
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Sufyân and Muhammad were the sons of al-Sâ’ib. Muhammad 
Ibn al'Kalb] died at KOfah in the year 146 (A.C. 763-4). Under 
the letter h we shall give the life of his son Abu '1-Mundhir Hişl)Sm, 
the celebrated genealogist. Kalbi means descended froııı Kalb, 
the son of Wabarah ; the tribe of Kalb forms large branch of that 
of Qudâ‘ah, and a great number of persons have derived their 
patronymic from it. Mustugah is a Persian word admitted into the 
Arabic language>. 


609 gujRUB 

Abü Ali Muhammad Ibn al-Muştanir Ibn Ahmad, the gram- 
marian and philologer, generally known by the name of Qutrub, 
was a native of Başrah and a mawlâ of Salim Ibn Ziyâd. He 
acquired his literary Information from Sîbavvayh [No. 479) and 
some of the learned men of Başrah. Ardent for the acquisition 
of knowledge and devoted to study, he always went to Sîbawayh’s 
lessons much earlier than the other pupils, and this induced his 
master to say to him one day: “Thou art nothing else but a 
night gufrub, and this surname struck to him. The gu(rub 
is a littie animal always running about. Ibn al-Mustanir 
was one of the chlef [ philologers) of the age ; his works are : 
the Ma'Sni' 'l-Qur’ân [rhetorical figures of the Qur'ân), the 
Kitâb al’işhtigâg (treatise on etymology), the Kitâb al-Qawâft 
(treatise on rhymes), the Kitâb al‘Nawâdir [book of anecdotes), 
the Kitâb al-Azminah [book of the times ( seasons?)] the Kitâb al- 
Farg (on the difference between the names given to the members 
of the human body and those given to the same members in animals), 
the Kitâb al-Aş\vât [book of cries (or intrrjections)], the Kitâb 
al-Şifât (book of epithets), the Kitâb al-Hal Jî'l-Nahw (on the 
examples generally used in grammar), the Kitâb al-Addâd (on the 
words bearing eoch two different significations), the Kitâb Khula 
al-Faras (on the frame of the horse), the Kitâb Khula al-Jnsân 
(on the human frame), the Kitâb Gharlb al-^adith (on the unusual 
expressions occuring in the Tradiıions), the Kitâb al-Şamzah (on 


1 The Persiau word to which our author alludes is probably mııshteh aiîm. 
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the letler hamzah^, the Kitâb fa'ala wa af‘ala (on the change of 
signification undergone by certain verbs in passing from the first to 
thefourth form), the Kitâb al-Radd ‘ala'I-Mulhidin fi Taşhâbuh 
al-Qur'ân (refutation of the impious, with respect t o the passages 
of the Qur'ân which, if taken literally, would lead to anthropomor- 
phism), ete. He was the first author who composed one of those 
philological treatises called Ternaries^ (No, 322, note) ; his work, 
though small, has the merit of priority, and served for model to 
Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsî (No. 322) in his ; the latter forms a large 
book. I have seen a third Ternary composed by a native of Tauris 
(tabrizl), who was, however, a different person from the Abû 
Zakariyâ al-Tabri?!, vvhose life is given in this work. I do not 
at present recollect the author’s name, but the \vork itself is of 
considerable extent and merit. After ali, it was Qutrub who 
marked out the way. Qutrub was preceptor to Abû Dulaf’s son 
(No. 513). The following verses are attributed to him by (Hârûn) 
Ibn al-Munajjim in his Kitâb al-Bâri' 2. 

“Though thou art not with me, thy remembrance is ; my heart 
sees thee, though thou art absent from my sight. The eye can see 
the beloved and perceives her absence; but the interior of the 
heart is never deprived of her presence.” 

These verses are very well known, but it is only from tlıis 
work that I learned who was thcir author. Qutrub died 
A.H. 206 (A.C. 821-2). Some say that his real name was Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad, and others, al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad ; but that 
given at the head of this article comes probably nearest to the 
truth. 


610 AL-MUBARRAD 

Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Muhammad, generally known by the name of 
al-Mubarrad, was the son of Yazid Ibn ‘Abd al-Akbar Ibn 

1 Ternary, in Arabic Mııthallath. By this term is meant such nouns as 
bear diflerent signification accordingiy as thcir first syllable is pronounced 
with an a an i, or an u. 

2 The life of this Ibn al-Munajjim vvili be given later. 
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‘Umayr İbn l;iassâıı Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Sa‘d Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Zayd Ibn Mâlik İbn al-I^ârith Ibn ‘Amir İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn Bilâl 
İbn ‘Awf Ibn Aslam Ibn Ahjan Ibn Ka'b Ibn al-I^ârith İbn Ka‘b 
Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Mâlik Ibn al-NaçIr Ibn al-Asad Ibn aI-Ghawth. 
The ‘Awf of this list was called also J^umâlah, and Ibn al-Kalbî, 
who makes the same observation, adds that al-Asad is the same 
person as al-Azd (the progenitor o/ the tribe of that name). The 
grammarian al-Mubarrad, surnamed al-Thumâli al-Azdî (descended 
from Thumâlah of the ttibe of Azd), was a native of Başrah, but 
resided at Baghdâd. This eminent philologer' and grammarian 
composed a number of works on literary subjects, such as the 
Kâmil (perfect), the Ravf^ah (meadow), the Mugta^ib (rough 
draught), ete. He studied under Abû ‘Uthmân al-Mâzini (^o. 
115), and AbQ Hâtim al-Sijistâni (No. 262) ; amongst the many 
eminent masters who had received iessons from him, Niftavvayh 
(No. 11) was one of the most distinguished. Al-Mubarrad and 
Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Abifad Ibn Yabyâ, surnamed Xha‘lab (No. 42), 
the author of the Faşih- They were both deeply/ learncd, and 
with them terminated the series of the great philologers. It 
was of them that a contemporary, Abû Bakr Ibn Abi ’l-Azhar 
said, in one of his poems: 

“Seareher of knowledge I act not foolishly but have rccourse 
to al-Mubarrad or to T}}a‘Iab. In them you will find united the 
learning of ali other men; remain not then (İn ignorance, lest 
you be shunned) like a mangy camel. Ali the knowledge in 
the world, from East to West, is combined together in 
these two.” 

Al-Mubarrad liked to meet with Tha'lab, because he had 
then an opportunity of discussing questions with him and acquir- 
ing information ; but this was highly disagreeable to Tha'lab. 
who, therefore. avoided him. Abu ’1-Qâsim Ja'far İbn Muljammad 
Ibn I^amdân. a jurisconsult of Moşul and a friend to both, related 
as follovvs: "I asked Abû 'Abd Allâh al-Daynawari, IT^a'lab’s 
son-in-law, why his relative had such a dislike to meeting with 
al-Mubarrad, and he replied, because al-Mubarrad expressed himself 
with elegance and charmed the hearer by his ingenious allusions, 
purity of language, and clearness of expression; whereas l^a‘lab’s 
mode of speaking was that usual with persons accustomed to teach. 
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It, therefore, happened that, when they met, the assembly were 
seduced by al-Mubarrad’s outward show beforc they could appreci- 
ate (T^alab's real) worth.” Al-Mubarrad dictated a great quan- 
tity of Information and abounded in anecdotes. One of the 
relation dictated by him was the following: "Aba Ja'far al- 
ManşOr appointed a person to act as guardian of the blind, the 
orphans, and distressed housekeepers who were widows. A man 
reduced to great misery went one day with his son to this ofTicer 
and siad : ‘Would you have the kindness to inscribe my name 
on the list of distressed housekeepers’ ? ‘Those housekeepers 
are females’, observed the guardian, ‘how then can 1 inscribe you 
among them?’. ‘Well,’ said the man ‘put me on the blind list,’ 
‘That I will,’ ansvvered the other, ‘for God hath said : It is not the 
eyes which are blind, but the hearts contained in men's bosoms ^'— 
‘And inscribe my boy on the list of orphans.’ ‘That also 1 shall do, 
for he who has a father like you is really an orphan.’ The man 
then withdrew, after obtaining his inscription on the blind list and 
that of his son on the list of orphans.” A certain grandee having 
asked al-Mubarrad to procure him a preceptor, for his son, he sent 
him one with a letter to this effect: ‘‘I here send what you wished 
for, and 1 may say this much for him and in his name: 

‘When 1 visit princes, ali the protection I require is, that they 
put my talents to the test.’ ” 

The idea of this verse is borrowed from a note addressed by 
A^ad Ibn Yûsuf (No. 117, note), the Kâtib to al-MâmOn, on the 
day of Nawraz2, with the present of an embroidered robe: ‘‘I 
have sent to the Commander of the faithful an embroidered robe 
which will speak for itself. Adieu.” 1 önce saw al-Mubarrad in a 
dream, and the singularity of our conversation was such that 1 am 
induced to relate it : In the year 636 (A.C. 1238-9), I passed five 
months in Alexandria, and happening to have with me al-Mubar¬ 
rad’s Kâmil and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s 'Iqd (No. 45), I perused them 
occasionally. İn the latter work 1 remarked a chapter entitled : 
Mistakes of which poets have been accused, and containing verses in 
which it had been pretended that the authors were mistaken, where- 


1 Qur'an, sOrah 22, verse 4S. 

2 See No. 140, note. 
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as they were really in the right; the blunders having been made by 
critics not suSîciently acquainted with the subjects they were 
exanıiajng. Amongst the persons mentioned in this chapter is al- 
Mubarrad, of whom the author says ; “And similar to this is a 
mistake committed by Muhammad Ibn Yazid {al-Mubarrad) the 
grammarian, in his Rawdah, where he blatnes al*|^asan Ibn Hân!— 
meaning Abû Nuwâs—for having said : 

"(The tribe of) Bakr Ibn Wâ’il has left no recollections but 
that of its foolish Nvoman (hamqâ) and its lying man”. 

“ ‘Because’, says al-Mubarrad, ‘by the word homgâ the poet 
meant the man called Habannaqah al-Qaysi, and he should not, 
therefore, have designated him as bamgâ (stulta). Now the fact is 
that Abü Nuwâs meant the female of the tribe of ‘Ijl called Du fh ah. 
whose silliness was proverbial, and 'Ijl is a branch of the tribe of 
Bakr.” By this, the author of the 'Iqd meant to say that al-Mubar¬ 
rad, in blaming AbO Nuwâs for having here made use of the word 
hamqö (stulta), imagined that the poet had in view Habannaqah, 
and, as Habannaqah was a man, that he should have said afıntag 
(stultus), not hamqâ ; whereas, according to Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, the 
poet really meant the woman called Dughah. Therefore, conciudes 
the author of the 'Iqd, it is al-Mubarrad who is in the wrong, not 
Abû Nuwâs. A few nights after reading this passage, I dreamt 
that I was in Aleppo, in the college of the qâdi Bahâ al-Din Ibn 
Shaddâd. where I had formerly pursued my studies. And it seemed 
as if we were saying the afternoon prayer in the place appropriated 
to that purpose, and that the congregation was assembled. When 
the prayer was ended, I stood up to retire and then saw, at the 
lower end of tlıe room, a man standing and praying. Being in- 
formed by one of the persons present, that it was Abu ’l-'Abbâs 
al-Mubarrad, I went över and sat down beside him, waitlng tili he 
had done. I then saluted him and said : "I am now reading your 
work, the Kâmili'" on which he asked me if I had seen his Ra^dah. 
I replied that I had not, and this was in fact the truth, as I had 
never seen the vvork. “Well," said he, “come with me and I will 
show it to you.” On this I arose and went up with him to his 
chamber, wherein I perceived a great quantity of books. He then 
sat down before them, looking for his Raw4oh, and I took my seat 
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at some distance. Having drawn out a volüme, he handed it to me. 
I opened it and, placing it on my knees, 1 said to him ; “They have 
remarked a mistake of yours in this book." •' What mistake can 
they have remarked in it?” “They say that you found fault with 
Abû Nuwâs for having said so and so in such a verse.” “He was 
certainly wrong there.” “Nay,” said I, “he was in the rîght, and 
they say that you were in the wrong when you accused him of 
making a mistake.” ‘*How can that be?” I then told him what 
the author of the 'Iqd had said, on which he bit the cnd of his 
finger and stared at me in amazement, looking quite abashed and 
unable to utter a word. He remained in the same posture tili I 
awoke. My only motive for mentioning this dream is its singularity. 
Al-Mubarrad was bom on Monday, the festival of thesacrifice, A.H. 
210 (25 March. A.C. 826);* some say in A. H. 207 {A.C. 822-23). 
He died at Ba^dâd on Monday, the 27th of Dh u ’l-Hijjah— 
some say, of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 286 ( Dcc., A.C. 899)t; but 
others place his death in A.H. 285. He was interredin ahouse bought 
for the purpose, and situated in the cemetery at the Küfah Gate. 
The funeral service was said över him by the gâ^i Abü Muhammad 
Yûsuf Ibn Ya‘qüb ('Afo. 57S^. The fonowing lincs, written after 
his death by Abû Bakr al-Hasan Ibn al-‘Allâf (No. 164) are cur- 
rently known, and were frequently recited by Ibn aI-JawâliqU: 

“Al-Mubarrad is göne ! his days are past ! and Tha'lab must 
follow al-Mubarrad. Behold the mansion of literatüre half demo- 
lished, and destruction awaıting the remainder. Lament what time 
has snatched away, and prepare your minds for another privation. 
Lay in a provisloh out of Tha'lab’s İcarning, for he shall soon 
drink of the same cup as al-Mubarrad. I should teli you even to 
take note of his sighs, ıf it were possible to write them.” 

A similar idea is thus expressed by Abû ‘Abd Allah al- 
Husayn Ibn ‘Alî al-Namarî^, a philologer of Başrah, in a 


1 The life of Ibn al-Jawaliqt is given by Ibn lOıalUkan. 

2 The author of thr FîAr/sr notioea two persoDs of the name ofAbO'Abd 
All&h al-Namarl; the fîı .t as auther of a treatise on coloun, entitled Kitib 

İContinued on page 295) 

* 21 March.—Ed. 
t 5 December.—Ec. 
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piece of verse recited by him on learniag the death of his rival AbO 
‘Abd Aliâh Muhammad Ibn al-Mu‘allâ al-Azdı : 

“Al-Azdî is göne and al-Namarİ is going ; the parts of onc 
whole are ever closely unitcd. He was my brother, the partaker 
of my love, although he never repaid me that debt nor 
acknoNvledgcd that obiigation. A coolness always reigned betvvecn 
us, but it redounded to his honour and mine own. For I 
never despised the men of Azd, although their country was far 
apart from mine.” 

TjıumâH means descended from Thutnâlah. a person whose 
real name was ‘Awf Ibn Aslam and from whom a branch of the 
tribe of Azd drew its origin. Al-Mubarrad says, in his Kitâb al- 
f.dıtiqâq: “This tribe was called Thumâlah. because it lost most of its 
members in a battie, and the people said : “There is only a 
thumâlah of them remaining. Thumâlah means a feeble remnant." 
The follovving satiricallines were composedon al-Mubarrad and his 
tribe by a contemporary poet; Abu ‘Alî al-QâIî (No. 92) attributes 
them, in his Amâll, to ‘Abd al-Şamad Ibn al-Mu‘a dhdh il: 

‘‘We asked every tribe where was {the tribe of) Thumâlah, and 
they asked us what was Thumâlah. I told them that to it belonged 
Muhammad Ibn Yazld, and they said : ‘You make it less known 
to us than ever.’ Thcn al-Mubarrad spoke to me and said : ‘Spare 
my feelings, that tribe of mine is a vile race.' ” 

It is even stated that these verses were composed by al- 
Mubarrad himself, from a desire of being known as a member of 
this tribe: his verses got into circulation, and he thus obtained his 
wish. He used frequently to recite these lines at his assemblies: 

“O you who, in sumptuous array, strut about like princes 
and scoın the hatred of the poor ; knowthat the saddle-cloth 
changeth not the nature of the ass, neither do splendid trappings 
change the nature of the pack-horse.” 

[Continued from puge 294) 

al-Luma' fi ’I-Alwân; of a work entitled Ma'âni ’l-Hamâsah, perhaps a commen- 
tary on the Hamâsah. of Abü Tammüm ; and of a treatise having for title 
The othfcr Abü ‘Abd Allah al-NamarI spoke with elegance the 
language of good society and that of the people 

but. says the author of the Fihrist, no works are mentioned as having been 
c.omposcd by him. Fihnst, fo\. 112,12]. 
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The learncd explain diversely the origin of his surname al- 
Mubarrad, and here is whatthe hâfiz Abu’l-Faraj Ibnal-Jawzî (No. 
345) suys, in his treatise on patronymics : “AI-Mubaırad being 
usked how he camc by tlıis surname related as follows : The chief 
of thc {hursak (police-guards) wanted me to pass the evening with 
him in conviviality and conversation, but not wishing to go, I went 
to Abû Hatim ul-Sijistüni’s. Soon after, a messenger of that 
ofTıcer fa'd/Zj camc in seareh of me, and Abu Hatim bid mc hide 
in the wicker-case of a large earthen water-jar. Having follovved 
his advice, he put on the lid, and went to the messenger, saying : 
‘He is not in my house’. ‘Nay’, said the other, ‘I am told that he is 
in it’. ‘Wcir, replied Abû Hatim, ‘come in and look for him’. The 
man went in, and searehed every corner of the house, without 
noticing the wickcr-case. When he vvent away, Abû Hatim clap- 
ped his hands, calling at thc sanıe time towards the case : Al- 
Mubarrad ! al-Mubarrad ! (who wants cool water !)' When the 
pubiic hcard of this, they kept it up against me.” Some say that 
this surname was given to him by his master Abû ‘Uthmân, al- 
Mâzini, and others again explain it in a diflferent manner. 
Habaruıagah was the surname given to Abu ’1-Wada‘ât—or Abû 
Nâfi’—Yazid Ibn Tharwân al-Qay.sî, vvhose stupidity hadbeco me so 
notorious that it was proverbially said : (Such a one is) more 
stupid t'ıan Habamagah al-Qaysi. One of his camels having göne 
astray, he oiTered two camels to whoever would bring it back. 
They said to him : “How can you offer two camels for one ? ” and 
he replied: “You do not know the pleasure it is to find what one 
has lost.” This gave rise to the proverb. Verses were also made 
on him which got current (omong the tribes), and the following 
picce, composed by Yahya Ibn al-Mubârak al-Yazîdi, a person 
whose life we shall givc, and direeted against Shavbah Ibn al-Walid 
al-‘Absı, the uncle of Daqâqah, contains an allusion to the same 
subject : 

“ Livc proteeted by fortune and thy (ıtalııral) stupidity will 
harm Ihee not ; those whom we see living in prosperiiy are merely 
the favourites of .^örtüne. The man of talent is often poor, and the 
fool enjoys opulence. Live proteeted by fortune, and you may be 
like Habannaqah al-Qaysi or Shavbah Ibn aI-Walîd.” 
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The circumstancc wlıich induccd al-Yaz.idi to composc these 
lines was, that, bcing in a discussion with al-Qaysi atthccourtof al- 
Mahdl and in the presence of that khalif, he remarked tlıaı Şhaybah 
İbn al-Walid, who happened to be there, displayed a great partia- 
lity against him and favoured his adversary. He, in conse- 
quence, lashed him in a number of picces, one of which- was 
that here given. Dııghah was the surname of Mâriyah, the daughter 
of Rabi'ah İbn Sa‘d İbn ‘Ijl Ibn Luk/taym. This Rabi'ah 
bore the surname of Maghnaj or Mi'naj. Her sillincss 
bccame so notorious that it was currcntly said: (Such a one is) 
a greater fool ıhan Dughah. İbn al-Kalbı assigns her a dilTerent 
origin in his Jamharat al-Nisab ; in speaking of the descendants of 
al-'Anbar, he says: “And Jnndnb, the son of al-‘Anbar, engendered 
‘Adî, Ka‘b and ‘Uwayj ; their mother \vas Mâriyah, the daughter 
of Rabi'ah İbn Sa‘d İbn ‘Ijl, cr, according to another statement, 
“she was Dughah, the daughter of Maghnaj İbn Ziyâd.” He, 
therefore, considers Mâriyah and Dughah as different persons ; 
vvhether he be in the right cr not, God only knows ! What estah- 
lished her character for süliness was that. having brcuglu forth a 
child and hearing it cry, she said to her nıoiher : “Is it the Ja'r 
which opens its mouth (Yafıah fâhû)?" to which (he molher 
replied : “Yes ; and it reviles its father ( Yasuhh ahühu)." The 
word ja'r, in its primitivc acceptation, signilics the dung of any 
wild animal armed with claws but it was then applied, by a spccics 
of licence, to the excremcnts of other animals. Dughah, on bring- 
ing forth her child, imagined that it was an excremcntitious dis- 
eharge, and on hearing the child cry, she was filled vvith \vonder 
and asked whence the noise proceeded. She had married a mem- 
ber of the family of al-‘Anbar İbn ‘Amr İbn Tamim, and, on her 
account the Banu ’]-‘Anbar were called the Bana 'l-Ja'râ (fıUi 
podicis). These notes, though foreign to our subject, furnish some 
curious particulars, and that induccs me to insert them. 


611 IBN DURAYD 

Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Durayd Ibn ’Atâ- 
hiyah Ibn Hantam Ibn Haşan Ibn Hamâmî Ibn Jarvv Ibn Wâsî‘ Ibn 
Wahb İbn Salamah Ibn Hâdir İbn Asad İbn ‘Adi Ibn ‘Amr Ibn 
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Mâlik İbn Fahm Ibn Ghânim İbn Daws Ibn ‘Adnan Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah İbn Zahrân İbn Ka‘b Ibn al-Hârith Ibn Ka‘b Ibn 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Malik Ibn Naşr İbn al-Azd Ibn al-Ghawth Ibn 
Nabt İbn Mâlik Ibn Zayd Ibn Kahlân İbn Sabâ Ibn Yaşhjub Ibn 
Ya‘rub İbn Qahtân, a member of the tribe of Azd and a native of 
Başrah, was the most accomplished scholar, the ablest philologcr 
and the first poet of the age. Al-Mas‘üdi speaks of him in thcse 
terms, in his Murûj al-Dhahab : “And, at Baghdâd, Ibn Durayd 
was one of those who, in our times, excelled as a poet and attained 
cminence as a philologer. In this Science he held the rank of 
al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad {No. 208), and made known peculiarities of 
the {Arabic) language which had not been noticed in the works of 
his predecessors. In poetfy he could assume every tone, from grave 
to gay; and his poetical productions are too numerous to be 
reckoned ; otherwise, we should mention the greater part 
of them in this book. One of his best pieces is the ga.u'dah. 
so well known under the title of al-Maq.^ürah, in which he 
cclebrates the praises of al-Şhâh İbn Mikâl and his son; 
the former, named ‘Abd Allah İbn Muhammad Ibn Mikâl 
and the latter Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ismâ‘ıl İbn 'Abd Allah*. It is 
said that, in this poem, he has inserted most of the words 
terminated by a short alif (ıııagfûr). İt begins thus : 

“If thou seest my head rcscmble by its colour the rays of 
morning {appearing) underneath the training robc of darkness, and 
its \vhite {hair) shining through the black, as shineth the fire in a 
log of Ghadâ wood.2 

He then adds : “İn this well-known gaşidah, he has had 
a number of imitators, such as Abu ’1-Qâsîm ‘Alî İbn 
Muhammad İbn Abi ’l-Fahm al-Antâkî al-Tanükhî” {No. 440), 
ete. This poem has occupicd the attention of many writers, 
in ancient and modern times, who explained its meaning 
and elucidated the signification of its words: the fullest of 
these commcntaries is that composed by the jurisconsult Abû 

1 Accordiınt to al-Dhahabî, in his Annals. life of Ibn Durayd, that philo¬ 
loger was employed by ‘Abd Allah İbn Mikâl, who was then governor of at- 
Ahwâz for the khalif al-Muqtadir, as preceptor to his son İsmail. MS. 
No. 646, fol. 115 V. 

2 See No, 498. note, 
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‘Abd Allah Muhamraad Ibn Ahmad İbn Hişhâm Ibn İbrahim al- 
Lakhmi al-Sibtı*, a modern author who died towards A. H. 570 
(A.C. 1174). It was commented also by the imân: Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad İbn Ja'far al-Qazzâz, the author of the philological 
treatise, the Kiıâb al-Jâmi*: we shall give this writer‘s life. 
Amongst Ibn Durayd’s most celebrated works arc : the Kiıâb al- 
Jamharah {the coUection), highiy-esteemed philological treatise^; 
the Kiıâb al-Işhtiqâq (on etymology) ; the Kiıâb al-Sarj \va 'I-Lijâm 
{on the saddle and bridle)^; a large and a small book on horses ; 
a treatise on the Anwâ {injluence of the stars on the \veather) ; the 
Kitâb al-Muqtabis (book for him who seeks information); the Kitâb 
al-Mulâitim (the elucidator (?) ; the Kitâb Zuwâr al-'Ârab (the 
Arabs noted for visiting their friends) ; the Kitâb al-Lughât 
(on the dialects or idiomatic expressions of the Arabs) ; the Kitâb 
al-Silâh (on weapons) the Kitâb Gharlb al-Qur’ân); on the obscure 
expressions of the Qur'ân); this work he left unhnished ; the Kitâb 
al-Mujtabâ (chosen selection), a work small in size but ample in 
matter ; the Wişhâ(ı (embroidered belt), a short but instructivc 
treatise. He composed also some beautiful poetry, and the men 
of learning in former limcs used to say : “İbn Durayd is the 
most learncd amongst poets and the ablest poct amongst the learn- 
cd.” In one of his picces, the eıılogistic portion is turned 
thus: 

“A brilliant (maiden)’, did her cheeks display their bright- 
ness to the rising sun, he could not shine ; (her waisı) a pliant 
branch waves on a round sand-hill (the haunches), and över it is 
seen a moon (her face) shining through the cover of the night 
(her dark hair) Wcre beauty told to choose its represcntative, it 

1 The manuscript of the Bib. du Rol, No. 490, anelen foııds, contains a 
very ample and learned commentary on Ibn Durayd's Magşürah. Although 
the iîrst pages of this commentary have disappeared, it may be easily perceived 
by a comparison with the cdition of the Magşürah. and of the commentary 
of Ibn Hig^âm, the first part of which was published at Copenhagen in 1828 by 
L.N. Boisen, that the Biblio Thegue imperiale possesses, in this MS., the great 
commentary of Ibn Hâshim al-Lakhml. and that the printed edition of it is 
a mere abridgment. 

2 A copy of the last half of the Jamharah is in the Biblio thegue du Roi. 

3 See the observations in the Introduction to vol. I. 
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Nvould not pass her by ; and were it told to address any other female 
it \vould not speak. The darkness of her hair (shades the world and) 
makcs us think the sun is set; the brightness of her face {enlight- 
ens it and) makes us think him rising. She appears, and her 
lustre dazzics every eye ; woe befall the eyes that close not then !” 

Werc T not apprehensive of lengthening this article too much, 

{ would give numerous passages from his poetry. He was born 
at Başrah in the Street (sikkah) of Şâlih, A. H. 223 (A. C. 837-8), 
he passcd his youth in that city, and there he made his studics. 
His masters were Abû Hatim al-Sijistânî {t^o. 262), al-Riyâşhı {No. 
298), 'Abd al-Rahmân İbn ‘Abd Allah, surnamed the nephew 
of (if-Aşma'î {Ibn Akhi 'l-Aşma'I)^, Abû ‘Uthmân Sa‘id Ibn 
Harun al-Uşhnândânî^ , author of the Kitâb al-Ma'ânI, and others. 
He Icfı Başrah in company vviılı his paternal uncle al-Husayn, 
\vhcn the Zenj stormed that city and ınurdered al-Riyâşhî {No. 
29S). He then dwelt at ‘Umân^ tvvelve ycars. Having returned 
to Başrah, wherc he again resided for a time, he set out for 
Persia and there became the companion of the sons of Mikül 
who were at that epoch the administrutors of the province of 
Fars. It. was for them that he composed his Jamharah. They 
appointed him director of the government office of Fars, and 
no ofhcial papers were publishcd without his approval, neither 
was any order executory without his signature. He gained large 
sums in their service, but, being prodigal of his money and always 
ready to oblige, he never kept a dirham in his possession, and 
indulged his generous inclinations to their full extent. In his 
çaşidab, the Magşurah, he introduced the eulogium of his patrons 

1 "Ibn Akhi 'l-Aşmâ'r. al-YazIdi writei as foIlows: His name was ‘Abd 
al-Ruhmân Abû Muhammad ; some say, Abu ’l-Hasan. He was a dull heavy 
man but ıhe pieces which he transmitted orally on the authority of his uncle 
and other learned men are held to be correct. He composed a treatise on the 
ideas occuring in poetry (Ma'ûnl ’l-Şhi'r)''. {Fihrist, fol 75 v.) 

2 The name of Abû ‘Uyınıân al-Uşhnândânî occurs in the Fihrist, fol. 81 
V. and 115 V. He is there stated to have been one of the learned men of Başrah 
and the author of a Kıtab Ma'/lni ‘l-Shi'r, and a Kitâb al-Abyât. 

3 Perhaps the word OUc must be pronounced 'Amman. There was a 
city of the name in the Balqâ of Syria. 'Uman is that province of Arabia 
which is situated at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
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and received from thcm a preseni of ten thousand pieces of 
gold. In the year 308 (A.C. 920-1), subsequently to the deposi- 
tion of the sons of Mikâl and their removal to Ourâsân. he 
proceeded to Baghdâd, where he found a generous protector in 
‘Alî Ibn Muhammad al- Khuwârî. The imâm al-Muqtadir having 
been informed by al-Khuwârî of the history and high literary 
attainments of his guest, scttied on him a monthly pension 
of fifty diııârs, and this alIowance was regularly continued to 
Ibn Durayd as long as he livcd. This philologer could rcpeat 
from memroy a vast number of poems and other pieces ; in the 
quantity of productions which he had learned by heart he surpas- 
sed ali his predccessors, and, when students read över, under his 
tuition, the poctical compositions of the Arabs of the Desert, he 
immediately repeated from memory the remainder of the piece 
which his pupil had commenced. Al-Dâraqutni (No. 409) having 
been asked if Ibn Durayd was to be considered as a true transmit- 
ter of pieces preserved by tradition, replied that some doubts had 
been expressed on the subject ; indeed, it is said that he was care- 
less in his delivery of thesc pieces, attributing them to the fîrst 
author whosc name came uppcrmost. The philologer Abu 
Manşûr al-Azhari (No. 613) relates that, having göne to see 
Ibn Durayd, he found him drunk, “and therefore,” said he, 
“I nevcr returned to his house again.” “VVhen we went to 
see him,” said Ibn Şhâhîn (No. 131, note), “we were shocked 
at the sight of lutes hung up on the wall and of wine un- 
mixed with water.” It is related that a beggar having asked 
him for something, he bestowed on him a cask of wine, 
having nothing else to givc at the time. One of his boys dis- 
approved of this act and said to him : “How can you possibly 
give wine in charity* 7” “VVhy,” replied Ibn Durayd, “that 
was the only thing I had.” Some time afterwards, he received 
ten casks of wine as a preseni, on which he observed to the 
same boy : “We bestovved one cask and received it back tenfold.” 
A great number of similar stories are told of him. Tov/ards 
the ninetieth year of his age he lost the usc of his side by 
a paralytic stroke, but recovered by drinking theriac. He 
then relapsed deeper than ever into his old habits and dcnied 


1 To şive wine in charity iı an infringement of the Mııslim law. 
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himsclf no indulgence. He resumed also his lessons, reciting 
and dictating to his scholars; but, a year aftcrwards, having 
eaten something which disagreed \viih him, the palsy rcturned. 
Ali his body, from head to foot, was conıplctely paralysed, 
but he could stili move his hands in a slight degree. When 
in this State, he uttered cries of pain if any person happeıı- 
ed to cnter thc room, evcn vvithout going near him. Alluding 
to this, his disciple Abu ‘Alî Ismâ'îl al-Qâli al-BaghdâdI {No. 
92) made the following remark : “I said to myself: The 
Almighty has punished him thus, for having said, in his Magşûrah, 
when speaking of time and its effccts: 

‘(O Time !) thou hast engaged with one who, if thc spheres 
fell on him from every point of heaven, would not utter a 
complainf’. 

And his sufferings were such that hc would cry out like one 
trod under foot or pricked \vith needics. although thc person who 
wcnt in did not approach him.” Though reduced to this miserablc 
State, he retained ali his ntental faculties, and answered with 
perfect justness every qucstion which was proposed to him. “Hc 
survived this attack two years." says Abü ‘Ali, “and, \vhilst he 
was in that State, 1 consulted him on thc points of philology res- 
peeting which 1 had doubts, and as quick as thought, hc rcturned 
me satisfactory answers. I asked him, one day, a question relativc 
to a certain verse, and he replied ; 'Had ıhe light of my eyeballs been 
extinguished, yotı wotıId not bave found a person capahle of satisfy- 
ing ypur thirst for knowledge. And these very words, my son, wcre 
addrcssed to me by Abü Hatim when 1 önce happened to ask 
him a question ; and he told mc that al-Aşmâ'i had spoken 
them to him under the samc circumstances.’ ” “To the last 
question 1 ever addressed to him,” said Abu *AlI. “he nıadc 
this reply : Hâl al-jand dûn al-garitf (choking has pıtı a stop to 
verses ); and these were the last words I hcard him utter. 
Before ıhal time, hc used frequenlly to rccite this verse, apply- 
ing il to himself: 


I Horace has suid. in a similar strain : Si fraetus illabatur orbis, Impavi- 
dum ferient ruin».- (Od. 3.3.7.) 
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“Wrelch that I am ! a life of pleasure was not mine, 
neither have I vvrought a good deed whereby I may please 
God. ” 

“The folIoNving anecdote, ” says al-MarzubânP “vvas 
rclated to me by Ibn Durayd : [ fell from {the top of) my house 
in Fars, and broke my collarbonc. I passed a sleepless night, 
and towards morning, having just closed my eyes, 1 dreamt 

that a tali pale man with a thin beard came to my room, 

and, havinğ taken hold of the door posts, one in each hand, 
he said : ‘Repeat to mc the best verses ycu ever composed 
on wine.’ 1 replied that Abû Nuwâs {No. 162) had left 
nothing for me or any one else to say on the subject. ‘Well,* 

said he, T am a betler poet than Abû Nuwâs.* This induced 

me to ask him who he was, and he answered : ‘Abû Nâjiyah, 
a liative of Syria.’ He then recitcd to me these lines: 

‘Red before it is mixed and pale afıer, {this wme) comes 
forth arrayed in narcissus {yellow) and in anemony {red); 
püre, it resembles the cheeks of the beloved ; mixed, it assumes 
the {paleti) colour of the lover.’ 

W'hcn he had done, 1 declarcd the verses bad, and, on 
his asking my reason, I replied : ‘You begin by calling it red, 
and then you say arrayed in narcissus and in anemony, thus put- 
ling the yellow colour first ; why did you so?” ‘Such hyper- 
criticism is most untimely, you reprobate !’ was his answer, 
İn another version of this anecodote it is stated that Abû 
‘Ali ’l-Fârisi said ; “Ibn Durayd recited me these two lines, 
composed by himself, and told me that Satan appeared to hira 
in a dream and asked him if he had not essayed to rival 
Abû Nuwâs ? Ibn Durayd ans\vered that he had. ‘Well,’ 
said Satan, ‘your verses are not bad, but you have committed 
one fault’. The rest of the narration agrees with what pre- 
cedes. Ibn Durayd died at Baghdâd on Wednesday, the 17th of 
Şha bân, A.H. 321 (August. A.C. 933,)* and was buried on the 
east side of the river, in the ‘Abbâsiyah cemetery. His tomb is 
situated behind the Arms Bâzâr, ncar the main Street {al-Shâri' 

) His life win be found in this work. 

' The (lale shoııld be 18/14 A'igust. - E(l. 
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‘al-A‘?am). The celebrated Motazilitc divine Abû Haşhim ‘Abd 
al-Salâm al-Jubbâ'i (No. 358) died the same day, and this 
caused the people to say: “To-day, philology and theology 
have casesed to exist !” It is stated that he lived precisely 
ninety-three years. Jahzat al-Barmaki (No. 54) laınented his dcath 
in the following lines: 

“Lcarning disappeared when İbn Durayd made the third 
with the gravestone and the earth (tarb). I at first lamented 
the departure of generosity, but I now lament the departure of 
generosity and erudition.” 

Tarb (an unusual word) is the plural of tarbah, (a lump of 
earth.) Durayd is the tarkhim diminutive of Adarad (toothiess). 
This species of diminutive is called tarkhim (softening), because 
the letter a, the initiai of the primitive word, is suppressed ; 
it is thus that of aswad and azhar they for suwayd and 
zuhayr. Hantham, the name of one of his ancestors (mentioned 
at the commencement of this article), means an earthen jar 
coated with green varnish: it is used also as a proper name 
for men. Hamâmi, another of his ancestors, was, according 
to the amir Abü Naşr İbn MâkOlâ (No. 414), the first of the 
family who became a convert to Islâmism. He was one of the 
seventy horsemen who accompanied ‘Amr İbn al-‘Aşi from ‘Uman 
to Madînah, on learning that the Prophet \vas dead; the 
circumstance is well known'. ti âl al-Jarld dün al-qârld 
is a well known proverb ; it originated with ‘Abîd ibn al-Abraş, 
an ante islâmic poet, who pronounced these words on meeting 
al-Nu‘raân ibn al-Mundhtr al-Lakhmi. the last king of Hirah, 
in one of his bad days^. Al-Nu‘mân resolved to put him 
to death according to the customs he had adopted, but first 
asked him to repeat some verses of his own composing ; ‘Abîd, 
who had discovered his intentions, replied : ifâl al-Jarld dün al- 
qarld (choking has put a stop to verses). It was as if the poet 
had said : Strangulation has put a stop to the reciting of 
verses. It is a weli known story, and I merely give its out- 

1 None of the historians whom I have consulted allude to this 
circumstance- 

2 See Pococke's Specimen hUt, ar. 2nd ed. p. 73, and causin de Percevel’s 
Essai sur 1’ historic des Arabes, tom. II, page 104. 
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line herei. ‘Abld, for so his name must be pronounced, 
was a celebrated poet, contemporary with ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
Ibn Hâşhim, the grandfather of the Prophct. 


612 ABD ‘UMAR AL-ZAHID AL-MUTARRIZ 

Abû ‘Umar Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wâhid Ibn Abi Hâşhim 
aI-Bâwardi, genearlly known by the appellation of al-Mutarriz 
and surnamed Ghulâm 2'ha‘lab {Tha'lab's boy) received also the 
denomination of al-Zâhid {the ascetic) for his mortihed life, and 
ranked among the most eminent and the most learned of the 
philologers. For a considerable time, he had been assiduous 
disciple of Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Tha‘lab (No. 42), and to this circum- 
stance he was indebted for his surname. He acquired a great stock 
of information under the tuition of that master, on whose work, 
the Fasih, he composed two treatises, the first, a small volüme of 


1 Le roi d'Atwa (Moundhir ou Noman) avait deux amis qui etaient ses 
convives habitucis. Un jour, irrite de quelques propos imprudents qu’ils 
avaient tenus, et echauffe par les fumees du vin, il ordonna dc les mettre a 
mort. Le lendemain, revenu de son irresse, il fut vivemcnt afflige et üt 
elever hors de Hira, deux mausolees a ses amis. II s’imposa la loi de passer, 
tous les ans, deux jours aupres de ces monuments funebres. L'un de ces 
jours fut appele Jour de bieıt l'autre jonr de mal 

La premiere personne qui se presenta au roi assis pres des mausolees, dans le 
jour de bicn, il la combla de presents ; la premiere qui s'offrait a sa vue, dans 
le jour de mal, il la faisait perir et on arrosait de son sang les deux mausolees, 
qui furent nommes. Dans un de ses mauvais jours le roi etant pres 

des mausolees, vit veoir le poete Abid qu’il connaissait et qu'il aimait, Ah ! 
lui dit-il, pourquoi faut-il que tu sois la victime que je dois immoler ! au 
moins, recite-moi une dcmiere fois ta piece de vers.-Le goiser şerre par 
l'angoisse, repondit Abid, ne peut articuler des vers Jl». 

Choisis, dit le roi, quelle veine tu veux que I' on t’ouvre, celle du coI, celle 
du bras, ou celle de la jambc 7. Si tu est decide a m’oter lavie, reprit Abid, 
fais-moi donner du vin et quand j’ aurai bu jusqu'a ce que la sensibilite soit 
eteinte en moi, tu feras ce que tu voudras. On apporta du vin au poete, et 
lorsqu'il fut enivre on lui ouvrit une veine du col et on arrosa de son sang les 
deux mausolees. (Kitâb at-Aghfinl), tom IV, fol. 260.) (A. Caussin dc 
Ferce val). 
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corrections, and entitled Fâ'it al-FaşIh (omissions of the Faşlh), 
the second, a commentary, forming also one volüme. His other 
works were the Kitâb al-Yawâqit {book of jeweh) the Kitâb al- 
Jurjâni / the Kitâb al-Mûdih (the elucidator) ı the Kitâb al-Sâ‘ât 
(book of hours) the Kitâb Yawm wa laylah (book of the day and 
the nightj ; the Kitâb al-Mustahsan (the approved) ; the Kitâb al- 
‘Agharât (book of decennaries) i the Kitâb al-Şhûrâ (treatise on 
councel) / the Kitâb al-Buyoû' (treatise on sales) a treatise on the 
meaning of the names of the poets ; a work on the Arabian tribes; 
the Kitâb al-Maknûn wa ’l-Maktüm {the concealed and the hidden) ; 
the Kitâb al-Tuffâhah (on the apple) } the Kitâb al-MadâkhiI i the 
‘Ilal al-Mudâkhil I the Kitâb al-Nawâdir (book of anecdotes) ; the 
Kitâb Fâ'it al-'Ayn [omissions of (al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (No. 208) 
in his work) the 'Ayn'\ ; the Kitâb Fâ’it al-Jamharah [omission of 
Ibn Durayd (No. 611) in his work] the Jamharah, and a notice on 
the cxprcssions which the Arabs of the Desert reprehended as 
inaccurate in the lessons and writings of Abü‘Ubayd (IVo. 509). 
Many rare obsolete tcrms of the language wcre made known by 
Abû ‘Umar, and the greater part of the words indicated by Ibn 
al-Sîd al-Batalyawsi in his Ternary, is taken from his indications. 
Many strange stories are told of this philologcr. The information 
which he communicated to his scholars was then transmittcd down 
by Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Zarqûyah, Abû ‘Ali Ibn Shâdhân. 
and others. His birth took placc in the year 261(A.C. 874-5), 
and he died at Ba^dâd, on Sunday, the 13th of Dhu’1-Qa‘dah, 
A.H. 345 (February, A.C. 957),* or 344. He was interred the 
next day in the cloister (şuffah) situated ncar the tomb of Ma'rûf 
al-Karkhi', from which it is only separated by the road. Abû 
‘Umar dcvoted himself to study with such assiduity that he had 
not time to provide for his livelihood, and always remained in a 
State of povcrty. The quantity of information which he comm¬ 
unicated to his disciples and of the pieces whiclj he knew by heart 
was so great that the learned men of that time impugned as false 
the greater part of his philological observations, and they used 
to say that if a bird flew by, Abû ‘Umar woııld bring forsvard 


1 The life of Ma'rûf will bc foıınd in this work. 
• 15 February.—Ed. 
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something on thc subjcct, heading it with these word3 : “Tha'lab 
told \ıs, on the authority of Ibn al-A‘râbî, that,” ete. He is 
considered, however, as a correct and trustvvorthy Traditionist by 
ali competent masters in that branch of knovvkdge. The greater 
portion of the works and pieces which he taught was dictated 
by hini from memory without his having recourse to a book ; it is 
said that the philological matter which hc thus made known filled 
thirty thousand leaves of paper. It was this copiousness which 
exposed him to the imputation of falsehood. A number of 
persons concerted together and imagined a question which they 
might propose to him ; when they obtained his answer, they let 
a year pass över, and then submiîted to him the same question, 
but his answer corresponded exactly with that which he had 
previously given. A siınilar attempt to ensnare him was made by 
some persons who were going to hear his lessons : they happened 
to be conversing of the vast quantity of Information which he was 
ever ready to communicate, and observed that, by this very talent, 
he had incurred the imputation of falsehood. On their way, they 
passed by a bridge, and one of them said : “Let us write down 
the name of this bridge and ask him about it; we shall see what 
answer he makes.” When they entered the place where Abû ‘Umar 
was, that person addressed him, saying : “O shavkh / what does 
the word bridge {gantarah)* mean with the Arabs ? ” The professor 
answered that it meant so and so (stating its different significations), 
and his auditors received this answer with a secret smile. A 
month afterwards, they set forvvard a person to ask lüm about 
that particular bridge, on vvhich he replied : “Was not the same 
question proposed to me a month ago, and did I not answer it so 
and so ?” On hcaring these words, the assembly was filled with 
admiration at his quick apprehension, acuteness, and promptitude 
in calling to mind the question and the time at vvhich it had b^en 
proposed ; but vvhether his ansvver was exact or not. they h?d no 
means of verifjnng. Mu'izz al-Dawlah Ibn Buvvayh (No. 71) had 
given the command of thc Ba^dâd police-guards to one of his 


* The editör of the Egyption edition observes that they had ehanged the 
word to (hartaııqa) the reverse of (qanfarah) to confuse the şhayU. and if the 
correct word were given ali its eharm vvould go.—Ed. 
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young slaves whose name was Khwâjah. When Abû ‘Umar heaıd 
of this appointment, he was dictating to his scholars the contents 
of his Kitâb al-Yawâqit {book of jewels), 2 inû his next lesson he 
said, on taking his seat: “Write: Yâqût Khsvâiâ (a merchant's 
Jewel): the word Khuwâi. in the dialect of the Arabs, means 
hunger." He then discussed this subject in its various ramifica- 
tions and made his scholars write down his remarks. The pcrsons 
preseni were struck with amazement at his boldness in advancing 
such falsehoods, and began to look out for the word in the 
treatises of philology*. Abü ‘Alî al-HâtimI {No. 623), the Köıib 
and philologer, said : “We extracted from a dictation made by 
al-Hâmid (No. 255) on the authority of aI-Aşma‘i who cites Ibn 
al-A‘râbi, that the word khuwâj means hunger." Abû‘Umar al- 
Mutarriz was giving lessons to the son of the qâdl Abü ‘Umar 
Muljammad Ibn Yûsuf, and one day he dictated to him nearly 
one hundred philological questions, indicating their niceties and 
conciuding with two lines of poetry. {Some time after,) Abû Bakr 
Ibn Durayd {No. 611) came in to the qâdi Abû ‘Umar’s, with Abû 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbârî (No. 616) and Abû Bakr Ibn Muqsim2. The qâdt 
submitted to them these questions, but they had no idea of them 
and knew nothing of the verses. “Well,” said the qâdî, “what 
say you to that?” ‘‘For my part”, said Ibn al-Anbâri, “I am so 
much engaged in composing a treatise on the obscurities of the 
Qur'ân {Muşhkil al-Qur'ân), that I can say nothing on the subject.’ 
Ibn Muqsim answcred in similar terms, pretending that he was 
taken up with the reading of the Qur'ân but Ibn Durayd declared 
positively that the questions were ali of (the philologer) Abü 


1 Regular dictionaries did not then exist. 

2 The imam Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ya‘qüb Ibn Muqsim 
al-‘Attâr, a leamed Qur’ûn reaıier and grammarian of BaÇhdâd, composed 
some works on the Qur'ânic Sciences, onc of which, the Kilâb al-Anwâr {book 
of lights) contains an expIanation of the meaning, and an elucidation of the 
style of the Qur'an. Having adopted the readings taught by Ibn Sbanbûd 
(See Ko. 602). he gave such scandal to the public that he was cited 
before an assembly of doctors presidcd by Ibn Mujâhid and forced to retract, 
but on the death of Mujâhid he returned to his former opinions. 
Bom A.H. 265 (A.C. 878-9) ; died A.H. 354 (A.C. 965). {Tabogâr al-Qurrâ, 
fol. 84). 
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‘Umar’s invention and had no foundation whatevcr in the langu- 
age: after this, they withdrew. When Abü ‘Umar heard of 
vvhat had passed, went he to the qâdl and told him to bring in the 
collected poetical works {diwâns) of some ancient poets whom 
he namcd. The qâdi opened his library and took out the books. 
Abü ‘Umar then bcgan to discuss each question successively and 
adduced from these dhvâns a number of passages in proof of 
ali his statements and pointed out those passages to the qâdl. On 
conciuding, he said : “As for the two verses, they were recited 
by Tha'lab in your own presence, and you yourself wrote them 
down on the cover of such a work,” naming it. The qâdi brought 
in the book and found the verses written on the cover and in his 
own hand-writing. “I found,” said the Ra’is al-Ru’asâ^ “in the 
vvorks of the philologers, and particularly in Abü ‘Ubayd’s Gharlb 
al-Muşannaf, many of the expressions which had been considercd 
as the mere fabrications of Abü‘Umar.” Abu’1-Qâsim‘Abd al- 
Wâhid İbn ‘Alî Ibn Barhân al-Asadî said : “None of the ancients 
or of the moderns ever treated philological points so well as Abü 
‘Urnaral-Zâhid”. Abü ‘Umar composed a Gharlb al-Hadlth (obscure 
ler/ns occurring in the Traditions), founded on Ahmad Ibn Ij^anbal’s 
work, the Musnad, and on this production he set the highest value. 
Abü ‘AH Muhammad Ibn al-I^asan al-Hâtimî said : “An indisposi- 
tion having prevented me from attending the sittings of Abü ‘Umar 
al'Zâhid, some days passed över and he at length asked for me. 
Being informed that I was unwell, he came the next morning to 
see me, and as I happened to have göne out to take a bath, he 
wrote the follovving line on my door with a piece of chalk : 

“The strangest thing we ever heard of is that of a sick man 
Nvhose people come to visit, but cannot find.” 


1 The Ra'Is al-Ru’asâ ‘AU Ibn al-Hıuayo Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Muslimab, 
wazlr to the ^alif al-Qâ’im. commenced his career in a subordinate station at 
Ba^dâd, and rose by his talents to the wazlrate. He was versed in jurispru* 
dence, the Traditions, and other Sciences. Having incurred the enmity of the 
Turkish guards, he was espeUed by them from Ba^dâd, but returned soon 
after; being then attacked by Abu ’l-Hâriyı al-Başâşiri al-TurkI (See No. 78) 
and having fallen into the hands of his enemies. he perished in excruciating 
tortures, A.H. 450 (A.C. 1058). {Al-Du al al-tslamiyah),—ca\\s him 
supremus Raiı; see Abulfedae Annales, t. III, p. 175. 
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“The verse was his own.” Mu}arriz singifies an embroidercr ; 
as Abû ‘Umar practised that art, he rierivcd from it a surname 
which has been borne also by other learned men. Abü ‘Umar 
professed an excessive admiration of Mu‘âwiyah, and, having 
composed a treatise on the merits of that khalif, he obliged 
evcry person who came to study under him to read that book. 
He was a man of great merit and extensive Information, but what 
we have said in this articlc must suffice. I looked out for the 
name of Abü ‘Umar in al-Sam'âni’s Kitâb al-Ansâb, under the 
word al-Mu{arriz; he does not mention him, but he speaks of a 
poet called Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-Wâhid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya 
İbn Ayûb al-Mutarriz, a native of Baghdâd ; this may perhaps be 
the father of Abü ‘Umar, if we are to judge from his name ; if 
not, he is a person unknown to me. AI-Sam‘âni adds that his 
poerty bore a high reputation and obtained great publicity. He 
then -cites the following passage of his composition : 

“Overcome with grief, we stopped at al-Şarât'. one evening, to 
exchange adieus ; and, despite of envious foes, we stood unsealing 
{the packets of) every passionate desire. On saying farevvell, she 
saw me borne down by the pains of love and granted me a kiss. 
Impelled by startled modesty, she drcw her veil across her face, 
on which I said: ‘The full-moon has now become a crcscent.’ 
I then kissed her through the veil, and she observed : “My kisses 
are wine, to be tasted thcy mnst be passed through the strainer.’ ” 

Although al-Sam‘ânî says nothing of Abü 'Umar in that 
art ide, he mentions him under the head of Ghulâm Tha‘lab. 
adding the remarks which we have already made at the commencc- 
ment of this notice. Since writing the above, a number of 
years had elapsed when 1 found at Baehdâd the Diwân of Abu 
’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-Wâhid, surnamed al-Mutarriz. He was a native 
of that City, and the greater part of his poetry is very good. His 
birth took place in the year 354 (A.C. 965-6), and his death in 
439, on Sunday, the first of the latter Jumâdâ (November, A.C. 
1047).* It is theıefore evident that he was not the father of Abû 


I Scc No. 129, note 
• 22 November.—Ed. 
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‘Umar, but another person of the same trade. Bâwardl means 
belonging to Bâward or Ablv/ard, a village in Khurâsân and the 
native place of Abu ’l-Muzaffar al-Abiwardi, a poet whose life 
we shall give. 


613 ABO MANŞDR AL-AZHART 

Abu Manşûr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Azhar Ibn Jalhah 
Ibn Nûh Ibn Azhar al-Azhari aI-Harawi (native af Herât), a 
philologer of the highest rank and celebrity, was doctor of the 
Şhââ‘ite sect, but addicted himself so exclusivcly to the study of the 
language that his reputation is founded on his acquirements in that 
branch of knowledge. His piety, his talents, and his exactitudc as 
a transmitter of philological information were universally acknow-> 
ledged. The matter of his lessons was derived by him from the 
philologer Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad Ibn Abî Ja'far al-Mundhiri. 
who had recieved it from Abu ’l-'Abbâs Tha'lab and other masters. 
Having proceeded to Bagiıdâd, he met Ibn Durayd, but never 
taught any thing on his authority. He reccived also a part of his 
information from Abû 'Abd Allah İbrahim Ibn ‘Arafah, surnamed 
Niftawayh {No. II), and from Abû Bakr Mulıammad Ibn aNSari, 
a grammarian more generally known by the name of Ibn al-Sarrâj. 
[We shall give his life, (No. 615)]. Some say, however, that he 
obtained no part of his information from the latter person. To acq- 
uire a more complete knovvledge of the Arabic language, al-AzharI 
travelled över Arabia; and a person of merit has stated that he read 
a note, to the following effect, in Abû Manşür’s handwriting: “I 
had the misfortune to be made a prisoner, the year in which the 
Qarmats irtercepted the pilgrim-caravan at al-Habir. The people to 
whose share I fell were Arabs, bred in the desert; they passed the 
grazing-time in visiting with their flocks the regions in which rain 
had fallen, and, in the hot season, they returned to a nunıber of 
watering-places situated at the spots v/here they usually stationed ; 
they kcpt camels and lived on the milk of these animals ; they 
spoke an idiom suited to their Bedwin habits, and very rarely 
indeed, did they mispronounce .a \vord or commit a gross fault of 
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language. I remained in bondage amongst them for a long time ; 
our winters we passed at al-Dahnâ, our spring at al-Şammân, and 
our summers at al-Sitârân. From discoursing with them and from 
their conversation one with the other, I İcarned a great quantity of 
words and singular expressions ; and most of these I inserted in ray 
book”—by his book he means the Tahdhih —“ where you will find 
them classed under their proper heads.” He again resumcs the 
subject in this discourse, and mentions that he passed two winters 
at al-Şammân. Abû Manşür al-Azharî had a passion for collecting 
loose scraps of philology and possessed a perfect acquaintance with 
ali the secrets and niceties of the language. His philological 
treatise, the Tahdhlb (arrangement) fills upwards of ten volumes and 
is a highiy-esteemed work. His Gharib al-Alfâ? (signification of 
rare words), a work in one volüme, is held by jurisconsults şıs their 
main authority for the signification of every obscure and doubtful 
word in the law language. 

The Kitâb al-TafsIr [e.rplanation of difficult words (.!*)] is 
another of his productions. At Baghdâd he met Abû Ishâq al- 
Ziajjâj (No. 12) and Abû Bakr İbn al-Anbârî, but has given nothing 
on the authority of either. He was boru A.H. 282 (A.C. 895-6), 
and he died at Herât towards the close of the year 370 (ends in July, 
A.C. 981). Some place his death a year later. The surname al- 
Azharl he derived from the circumstance of having an ancestor 
who bore the name of Azhar. Of Harawl we have already spoken 
(No. 35). The Qarmats (Qarâımfah) were so called after a man 
named Qirmi(, who belonged to the Sawâdi of Kûfah. They 
held a most reprehensible doctrine, and they made their first 
appearance in the year 281 (A.C. 894-5), under the khalîfate of al- 
Mu‘ta<Jidbi-Allah. This sect subsisted fora long period and acquired 
such strength that it not only rendered the roads dangerous for 
travellers, but conquerred a great number of provinces. Of these 
cvents a full account will be found in the works of historians^. 
The combat of al-HabJr to which al-Azharî alludes, took place 
A.H. 311 (A.C. 923-4); the Qarmats, who had then for chief Abû 


1 S«e No. 48S. 

2 ibn SlıallikSn hat already given some account of them. See No. 182 
et ieq. 
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Jâhir al-Jannâbi al-Qirmiti, attacked thc pilgrim-caravan, slcw 
some of thc travellers, reduced others to slavery, and seîz’cd on ali 
their property. This occurred in the khalîfate of al-Muqladir, son 
of al-Mu‘tadid. İt is said the Qarmats made their hrst appearance 
in the year 278 (A.C. 891-2), and that their first chicf was Abü 
Sa'id al-Jannâbi, who established his authority in the province of 
Bahrayn and Hajar. He 'was murdered in thc year 301 (A.C. 913-4) 
by one of his slaves. Abû Tâhir losî his life in A.H. 332 (A.C. 
943-4). Jannâhi means belonging to Jannâbah, a town in the 
province of Bahrayn, and situaıed on the sea-coast, near Strâf. 
Habir {as an appeHative noun) signihes a low ground. Al-Dabnâ, or 
al-Dahna with a short hnal a, is the name of a large tract of country 
in the Arabian desert, forming part of the territory belonging to 
the tribe of Tamim. It is said to consist of seven mountains of 
sand ; according to some, it is situated in the desert of Başrah and 
in the territory of the tribe of Sa‘d. Al-Şammân is a red moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood of al-Dahnâ ; an easy road Icads aeross 
it in three days’ time, and its height is not great. Some say that 
it is situated near the sandy desert of ‘Alij. at nine days’ journey 
from Başrah. Al-Sitârân, the dual of Silâr, is a name serving to 
designate two valleys which He in thc territory of tlıc tribe of 
Sa‘d; one of them is called al-Silâr al-Aghhar {the dusty Silâr), 
the other the al-Silâr al-fJfâ’irH, and both bear the denomination 
of Südab. They contain some springs of running vvater which serve 
to irrigale date-trees. The prcceding remarks havc no dircet 
connexion with our subject, but, as they serve to cxplain some 
WGrds which might embarrass the rcader of this compilalion. we 
have judged it useful io insert them. 


614 ABU ‘ABD ALLAH AL-YAZiDl 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn aI-‘Abbâs Ibn Mubamınad 
Ibn Abı Muhammad al-Yazîdî, a nıawlâ to thc tribe of ‘Adî Ibn 


1 The MS. of al-Yâqrıli's Afııshtarik, in the Bib. dıı Roi. reads al-Jâbirl 

(e5^VI)- 
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‘Abd Manât (al-'AdoM’i), was a grammarian and philologer of the 
highest rank, a relator of (philological) anecdotes and a transmitter 
of the phraseology current among the Arab of the desert. We 
shall give tlıe life of his ancestor Abü Muhammad Yahya Ibn al- 
Mubârak. One of the anecdotes told by him was the foiIowing : 
An Arab of the desert loved a female of the same region and sent 
her, by a slave, a present of thirty sheep and a skin filled with wine. 
On the way, the slave killed one of the sheep and ate a portion of 
it, and drank part of the contents of the wine-skin. When he 
brought the rest to her, she perceived the trick, and on the slave’s 
asking her, when aboui to return, if she had any message to send 
back, she resolved on acquainting the master with the fel!ow's 
conduct. and ansvvered: “Give him my salutation, and teli him 
that our month was mahâga, and that Suhaym, the keeper of our 
sheep, camc here with a bloody nose (marthûm).’’ The slave, not 
knowing what she intended by these expressions, bore them back 
to his master, who immediately perceived their drift, and calling 
for a cudgel, said to the messenger ; “Teli me the truth, or 1 will 
give you a sound drubbing.” The slave confessed his fault and 
obtained pardon. This message contained the most subtIe and 
elegant allusions to what the slave had done. The word marthûm 
means one whose nose is broken and bleeds ; ratham, another deri- 
vative of the same root, means a white spot on the upper-lip of a 
borse. Marthûm is employed metaphorically to designate a wine 
or water-skin*. He left some works, such as the Kitâb al- 
Khayl (book of horses), the Manâgib, ete. (jnerits of the ‘Abbâside). 
the Akhbâr al-Yazîdiyin (hisiory of the Yaz!dfamîly), and a com- 
pendious treatise on grammar. Having been employed, tovvards 
the close of his life, as preceptor to the children of al-Muqtadir 

1 Our author has here imitated the manoer of many Arabian commentators, 
who esplain what is clear enough and pass över what is obscure. He might 
have added that a mahöq month is one, on the last night of which there is no 
moonshine. So that it contains only twenty-nine moonlight nights in place of 
thirty. The expression : the month was mahûg is therefore equivalent to one of 
the thirty was vanting. This, of course, referred to the thirty sheep. Our 
author might also have observed that Suhaym, a very common Bedwin name, 
means the llrıle black ; an epithet designating perfectly well a winc-skin rubbed 
över with piteh to preserve it. 
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bi Allah, he hlled thaC office for some time. Soon after his entry 
into the khalif’s service, one of his friends met him and asked his 
protection, but he replied : "I am too busy for that.i” Abû ‘Abd 
Allah al-Yazîdi died on the eve of Monday, the I8th of the latter 
Jumâdâ, A.H. 310 (October, A.C. 922)*, at the age of eighty-two 
years and three months. Yar.idl bere means related to Yazid Jbn 
Manşûr, of this we shall again speak, in the life of his ancestor 
Abû Muhamnıad Yahya Ibn al-Mubârak. 


615 IBN AL-SARRAJ THE CRAMMARIAN 

Abû Bakr Mubammad Ibn al-Sari Ibn Sahi the grammarian, 
generally known by the name of Ibn al-Sarrâj, was one of the most 
distinguished masters in that Science, and his high abilities in it and 
in philology are universally acknowledged. Amongst the persons 
from \vhom he acquired his philological Information was Abu ’l- 
‘Abbâs al-Mubarrad (^o. 6/0); and some eminent masters, such as 
Abû Sa’id al-Sirâfi {No. 154) and ‘Alî Ibn ‘Isâ al-Rummânî {No. 
410), studied it under his tuition. Al-Jawhari in his Şahâh cites 
his authority in a number of articles. Ibn al-Sarrâj composed 
some grammatical works of great repute, and his Kitâb al-Ufûl 
[principles), one of the best treatises on the sııbject, is always refer- 
red to when the traditional information on any grammatical point 
is uncertain or contradictory. His other works are the Jurnal al- 
Uşûl {the collecied principles), a short treatise called the Müjaz 
{contpendium); the Kitâb al-Işhtiqâq {on etymology), a commentary 
on Sîbawayh’s Kitâb {No. 479), the Ihtijâj al-Qurâ {appreciation of 
the motives which infiuenced Qur'ân-readers in their readings), the 
Book of the Pocts and Poetry, the Book of the Winds, the Air, and 
Fire ; the Book of the Camel, and the Kitâb al-Muwâşilat {book 
of loving unions. Ot book of gifts). He pronounced the letter r 
incorrecctly, giving it the sound of gh, and happening, one day. 


I It wa$ perhaps (he idiomatic form of this expre$sion io Arabic which 
caused it to be remarked. 

• 14 October.—Ed. 
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(O dictatc a word in which this letter occurred, and perceiving that 
his disciple vvrote it with a shpyn, he exclaimed : “No, no ! with a 
aha. with a eh a !*’• [ found in an anthology some verses 
attributed to him, but anı unablc to ascertain whether they are 
really his or not. They relate to a girl whom the poet loved and 
are familiar to most persons. The liıies to which I alinde are 
thesc: 

“I rompared her beauty with her conduct, and found that her 
charms did not countcrbalance her perfîdy. She sworc to me 
never to be false, but it was as if she had sworn never to be true. 
fly Allah 1 1 shall never speak to her again, even though she 
resembled in beauty the full nıoon, or the sun, or al-Muktafi !” 

This article was already tcrminated when 1 discovered that 
these verses are certainly his. and a curious anecdote is connected 
with theın : The author, Abû Bakr, loved a young girl, but she 
treated him \vith marked disdain : it happened at that time that 
the imâm ( khalif) al-Muktafî returncd from al-Raqqah, and the 
pcople assembled to witness his entry into the city, and Abû Bakr 
vvas so much struck with his beauty that he recitcd these verses to 
his companions. Some time after, the kâtib Abû ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad İbn lsmâ‘11 İbn Ziııji^ repeated them to Abu ’l- 
‘Abbâs İbn al-Furât {No. 462), saying ıhat they were composed 
by ibn al-Mu‘tazz {No. 316), and Abu 'l-‘Abbâs communicated 
them to the wazîr al-Q.âsim İbn ‘Ubayd Allah {No. 438). The latter 
then went to the khalif and recited the verses to him, adding that 
they were by ‘Ubayd Allah İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn Tâhiv {No. 333), 
to whom al-Muqtadir immediately ordcred a present of one 
thousand dinârs. “How very strange,” said İbn Zinji, “that Abû 
Bakr İbn al-Sarrâj should compose verses vvhich were to procurc a 
donation to ‘Ubayd Allah lon ‘Abd Allah İbn Tâhir!" Abû Bakı 
died on Sunday, the 26th of ^u '1-Hijjah, A.H. 316 (Fcbruary. 
A.C. 929)*. Sarrâj means a saddler. 

1 He meant to say : with n ra. 

2 ''Abû ‘Abd AlUh Muhammad ibn Ismâ'il ibn Zinjl. a kâlih celebrated 
for the beauty of his pennıanship, left a collect’on of epistles composed by 
himself and a Ureatise on his art {Fihrist, fol. 178). 

• Î1 Januaıy.—Ed. 
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616 IBN AL-ANBARI THE GRAMMARIAN 

Abü Bakr Mubammad Ibıı Abi Muhammad al-Qâsim İbn 
Muhammad Ibıı Ba shsh âr Ibn al-Hasan İbn Bayyân Ibn Samâah 
İbn Farwalı Ibn Qatan Ibn Di'âtnah AI-AnbârI the grammarian, 
and author of various well-known treatises on grammar and 
philology, was the most learned man of his time in the diflf- 
erent branches of general literatüre, and their superior also by 
the quantity of literary mattcr which he knew by heart. He 
was a veracioııs and conscientious traditionist. pious, virtuous. 
and a strict followcr of the sunııalı. Amongst his numerous 
works wcre treatises on the different Qur'ânic Sciences, on the 
rare and the obscure expressions occuring in the Qur'ân, on 
the pause, on the commencement of phrases, a refutation of 
those who impugn the edition of the Qur'ân in general use, 
and a book called al-Zahir (ıhe blooming). High praise is best- 
owed on him by the Khatîb (No. 33) in his History of Baghdâd ; 
this author says : “I have been informed that Abü Bakr made 
dictations even in his father’s lifetime, each of them dictating 
in a different part of the mosque. His father was learned in 
philology and an exact, veracious, and trustvvorthy transmitter 
of literary pieces preserved by tradition. He inhabited Baghdâd 
A number of learned men and his own son delivered 
pieces on his authority. He composed a treatise on the (name 
of the parts of the) human frame, a treatise on the frame of the 
horse, a book of proverbs, a treatise on the long and the short 
final alif, a treatise on the genders, a treatise on the uncommon 
expressions occuring in the Traditions and other works.” Abû 
‘Ali al-Qâli (No. 92) says; “It is stated that Abû Bakr Ibn al- 
Anbâri kncw by heart three hundred thousand verses illustrative 
of expression 3 occurring in the Qur'ân, and that a person having 
said to him : ‘The great quantity of pieces which you knovv by 
heart is often spoken of; how much do you really know ? hc 
answered : '1 have in nıy memory (as much as wouId fiil) thirteen 
chests.’” It is mentioned that he knew by heart one hundred and 
tvventy explanations of the Qur'ân with their isnâds^. Abu ’l- 


I See vol. I, Introduction. 
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Haşan al-Dâraqutni (No. 409) relates that, on a ccrtain Friday, 
he happened to be preseni at one of the sittings held hy Ibn al- 
Anbâri for the purpose of making dictations, and that he gave a 
wrong prononciation to a name occurring in the isnâds of a Tra- 
dition. "He said ffayyân (öU»)" relates a1-Daraqutni, "instead of 
of Habbân, or Jdabbân instead of Hayyân." 1 thought 

it wouId be a pity that an error of this kind should be adopted 
and propagated on the authority of so able and so eminent a man 
as Ibn al-Anbârl. but not daring to acquaint him with his mistake, 
1 waited till the lesson was över, and approached the disciple to 
whom the dictations werc directly addressed, pointing out the 
error of the master and informing him of the true reading. I 
then retired. The following Friday, I attended the next sitting, 
and Abû Bakr said; ‘Let it be known to ali here preseni, that, last 
Friday, in dictating a certain Tradition, I gave a wrong pronoun- 
ciation to a name, and that youth indicated the true one; and let 
that youth know that I referred to the source whence 1 derived the 
Tradition and found the word written as he said.” Amongst Ibn 
al-Anbâri’s works may be noticed his Gharîb al-Hadith (unusua! 
terms occurring in the Traditions.) fiiling, it is said, forty-five thou- 
sand leaves, a commentary on the grammatical treatise the Kâfi^, 
fiiling about one thousand leaves; a treatise on the final h, in 
about one thousand leaves ; a list of words each of which bears 
two contrary significations, the Kitâh al-JâhiIiyât^ fiiling seven 
hundred leaves, a treatise on the genders, the most complete ever 
composed ; the Risâlat al-Muşhkil [epislola dubii (.^) ] in which he 
refutes Ibn Qutaybah (No. 306) and Abû Hatim (No. 262). He 


1 Hâjii Khalifah notices a treatise on granımar entitled the Kâfi, and 
composed by Abü Ja'far Ahmad Ibn al-Nahhâ>. As this grarrunarian was 
a pupU of Ibn al-Anbâri's (No. 39), it is possible that the commentary 
mentioned by Ibn îOıallikân referred to the \vork of Ibn al-Nahhüs. The 
author of the Fihrist mentions the grammatical treatise the Kâfi, as the work of 
Ibn al-AnbSri htmself, and takes no notice of the commentary. 

2 This appears to have been a collection of poems composed in the times 
anterior to Islâmism. a work similar to the Mufaddaliyât ( See No. 607, note). 
What may help to conhrm this conjecture is, that in the list of Ibn al-Anbâri’s 
workı, aı given in Fihrist, fol. 105v. we ûnd a Kitûb al-Muffaddaliyât and not 
Kitâb ai-Jahiiiyât. 
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was born on Sunday, thc llth of Rajab, A.H. 271 (January, 
A.C. 885)*, and he dicd on the eve of the Festival of the Sacrihce, 
A.H. 328 (August, A.C. 940); some say, A.H. 327. His father 
al-Qâsim died at Bagjıdâd, A.H. 304 (A.C. 916-7); some say, in 
the month of Şafar, A.H. 305. We have explained the meaning 
of the word Anbâri {No. 320). At one of his dictations he quot- 
ed the following verses by a Bedwin Arab : 

"When you hindered her from speaking to me, why did you 
not hinder her image from leaving the distant region where she 
now resides and visiting my slumbers in its unerring course ? 
May God shed His favour on a certain dwelling, in the sands of 
the tribe's reserved grounds, although the aspect of its ruins 
made me betray the passion I concealed. Were my corpse borne 
on its bier past these abodes, the very owl which dwells therein 
would say: “O my friend ! come and stay with me.” 

At another sitting, he dicated these lines : 

"In the white regions of al-Urabah, if you visit its people, you 
wil! see fair gazelles roaming at liberty vvithout a keeper. They go 
forth for the pleasure of encountering danger, and incur no jealous 
suspicions; chaste they are, and he who wishes to sport with them 
may despair.” 


617 ABU ’L-'AYNA 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbn al-Qâsim Ibn Khallâd Ibn 
Yâsir Ibn Sulaymân al Hâşhimî {a member, by enfranchisement, of 
the HâMm fantily), surnamed Abu ’l-‘Aynâ, was a mawlâ to ( the 
Khalif) Abü Ja‘far al-Manşûr. The family of Abu ’l-‘Aynâ, who 
was a blind man, remarkable for his repartces, verses, and literary 
knovvledge, belonged to ( the province of) al-Yamâmâh {in Arabia), 
but he himself was born at al-Ahwâz and bred at Başrah. He 
there learned Traditions and cultivated literatüre, having heard the 


3 Janu.ıry.—Ed. 
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lessons of Abû ‘Ubaydah*, aI-Aşma‘i {No. 354), Abü Zayd al- 
Anşârî {No. 245), al-‘Utbi2, and other masters. He was an excel- 
Icnt hâ/î? and spoke with great elegance; flucnt in his discourse, 
prompt in his repartccs, and surpassing in penetration and sharp- 
ness ali his contcmporaries, he ranked among the most brilliant 
wits of the age. Numerous amusing anecdotes are related of what 
passed between him and Abû ‘Ali al-DarirJ, and of the charming 
pieces of verse which he composed on those occasions. Being one 
day in the society of a certain wazir, the conversation turned on 
the history of the Barmakides and their generosity; on vvhich the 
vvazir said to Abu ’l-‘Aynâ, who had just madc a high eulogium of 
that family for their liberality and bounty: “You have praised them 
and their qualities too much ; ali this a mere fabrication of book* 
makers and a fable imagincd by two authors.” Abu '1-Aynâ imme- 
diately replied: “And why then do book-nıakers not relate such 
fables of you, O wazir?” The wazir remained silent, and the 
company werc struck with astonishınent at Abu ’l-Aynâ’s boldness. 
Having one day complained of his distressed circumstances to 
'Ubayd Allah Ibn Sulaymân İbn Wahb {No. 12note), the latter 
replied: “Did I not write in your favour to İbrahim İbn al-Mudab- 
bar-* ? ” “It is true,” said Abu ’l-'Aynâ ; ‘"but you vvrote to a man 
prevented from satisfying his generous inclinations by the 
protraction of poverty, the humiliation of captivity, and the cruelty 
of fortune; so my efforts were frustrated and my hopes disappoint- 
ed.” “But,” said the wazir, it was you yourself who made choicc 
of him”. “O vvazir!” replied Abu ’l-‘Aynâ, “I am not to be 
blamed for that; Moses chose (out of) his people seventy nten^ and 


1 His life will be found in this work. 

2 The life of aI-‘Utbt will be found in this worIc. 

3 Abü‘Al al-Darîr (fite WıW), called also (perhaps by anliphrasis) Abü'AH 
al Başîr ( »«»Jl) (!*« cUar-sightecl), was an eminent poet and epistolary tvriter ; 
the author of the Fihrist informs us under the heads of Abü ‘Alî al-Baştr and 
Abu ’l-'Ayna, that the former corresponded with and satirized the latter.- 
{Fihrist. fol. 169, 171). 

4 İbrahim İbn al-Mudabbar and his brothers, Ahmad and Muhammad, 

svere eminent poets and prose writers ^ « ■ « - : — {Fihrist, 

fol. 169). The word seems to indicate that they were emplovH in the 
Board of Correspondence. 

5 CHr'ân, sörah 7, verse 154. 
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there was nOt a prudent man among them; the blessed Prophet 
chosc for secretary ‘Abd Allah Ibn Sa‘d İbn Abı Sarh, and he fcU 
into apostacy and joined the infidels ; and ‘Alî, the son of Abü 
Tâlib, chose for arbitrator Abu Mûsa '1-Aşh‘ari, and he decided 
against him.” By the words humiliation of captivity, Abu ’I-Aynâ 
alluded to the circumstance of İbrahim Ibn al-Mudabbar’s having 
becn imprisoned at Başrah by ‘Alî İbn Muhammad, chief of the 
Zinj {No. 298, note). İbrahim effected his estape by breaking 
through the prison wall. Abü ’l-‘Aynâ having one day göne to visit 
Abü ’l-'Saqr Ismâ‘İl Ibn Bülbül {No. 553, note), that vvazîr said to 
him, “What has kept you away from us so long, “Abû ’l-‘Ayna?” 
“My ass was stolen from me.”—“How was it stolen ? ” “I was not 
wiıh the thief, so I cannot say.”—‘‘Why then not ride to visit us on 
another?”—"My poverty prevented me from buying ; my pride, 
from hiring; and my independence, from borrowing.” He one day 
had a dispute with a descendant of ‘Ali, and his adversary said to 
him : "You attack me, and yet you say in your prayers : Almighty 
God ! bless Muhammad and the family of Muhammad.”—“Yes,” 
replied Abû ’l-‘Aynâ, "but 1 add: who arc virtuous and püre.” A 
common fellovv having stood in his way, he perceived it and said: 
‘‘■NVhat is that?”—‘‘A man of the sons of Adam;” was the reply. 
‘‘Welcome, welcome! ” exclaimed Abü ’l-‘Aynâ, “God grant you 
long life! I thought that ali his sons were dead.” Having göne one 
day to the door of Şâ‘id Ibn Makhiad and askcd pcrmission to 
enter, he was told that the vvazîr was engaged in prayer. “Ah 1” 
exclaimed Abu ’I-‘Aynâ, “ there is pleasure in novelty.” It must 
be here observed the Şâ'id had been a Christian before his 
appointment to the vvaziratei. Happening to pass by the door of 
‘Abd Allah İbn Manşûr, who was then recovering from an attack 
of sickness, he asked the servant how he was. “Just as you could 
vvish,” was the ansvver. “Why then,” replied Abu ’l-‘Aynâ, "do I 
not hear the funeral cry ? A mendicant vvhom he invited to 


1 Şa'id İbn Ma^blad wa» one of al-Mu'tamid's wazîrs. İbn al-Athir 
nfonns us in his Kâmil, under the year 276, that Şâ'id İbn Ma^lad went 
that year to Wâsit, where al-Muwffiq the ^alif’s brother and lieuten ant, re- 
ceived him with the highest marks of honour. On this occasion, Şâ'id conducted 
himself with much haughtiness, and, soon after, al-Muwaffiq imprisoned him 
and his family. 
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partake of his supper having eaten it ali up, he said to him ; “ I 
asked you through charity, and it will be a charity in you to leave 
me.” One of his friends met him at an early hour of the morning 
and expressed his astonishment at his being up so soon ; “You do 
as I do,” replied Abu ’l-‘Aynâ, “and yet you wonder at me.” 
Having been informed that al-Mutawakkil had said of him : 
“Were he not blind, I should take him for a boon companion he 
said : “Provided the khalif dispense me frcm vvatching for the new 
moon ” (which is the duly of a muwa dhdh inl and from reading the 
inscriptions on seals ” {which is the duty of a kâtib) “ 1 should 
make a good boon companion.” Being asked how long he would 
continue to praise some and satirize others, he replied : “As long as 
the virtuous do good and the wicked do evil; but God forbid that 
I should be as the scorpion which stingeth equally the Prophet and 
the infidel.” Ibn al-Mukarram>, with whom he frequently cngag- 
ed in playful dispute, having heard a man observe that he who 
loses his sight loses his shrewdness, he said : “What makes you 
forget Abu ’l-'Aynâ ; he has lost his sight and gained immensely in 
shrcwdness.” 

The same Ibn al-Mukarram heard him say one day, in his 
prayers : “O Lord, hearken to thy petitioner!” on which he ex- 
claimed; “You son of prostitute ! whom have you not petitioncd?” 
The same pcrson önce asked Abu ’l-‘Aynâ maliciously, how many 
Hars there were at Başrah, and obtained for answer ; “As many as 
there are reprobates at Ba^dâd 2 ”. Having göne to see Ibn 
Thawâbah^. who had got the better of Abu ’1-Şaqr^ in a 
dispute, he said to him : I have learned what passed between you 
and Abu '1-Şaqr, and if he did not make you a full reply, it was 

1 According to the author of the Fihrist, fol. 170, Mubammad Ibn Mukar- 
raıtı ıvas an eloqucnt Katib and epistolary writer. In the Khalib's grcat History 
of BaŞhdâd, we find mention made ot an Abü Ja'far Mubammad Ibn Mukar- 
ram al-ŞafTâr who died, as it would appear, in the year 231 (A.C. 854*6). 

2 Ba^dad was the native place of Ibn al-Mukarram, as Başrah was that 
of Abu ’l-’AynS. 

3 The author of the Fihrist indicates two persons bearing the surname of 
Ibn Thavvabah. one called Abu '1-Haşan Ibn Tliatvâbah, a man of learning and 
talent; and the other, Abu ‘Abd Allâh Mubammad Ibn Abmad Ibn Thatvâbah, 
an accomplished epistolary writer and secretary of the ^alif al-Mu‘tadid. 
{Fihrist, fol. 176 v). 

4 He means the wazir; see No. 553, note. 
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because he could Rnd no pride in you to humble, and no honour 
to blast ; and moreover he detested your flesh too much to devour 
it, and despised your blood too much to think it worth spill- 
ing.” "And what business have you," exclaimed Ibn Thavvâbah. 
“to thrust yourself into my affairs and those of people in his sta- 
tion ? bcggar that you are ! ” "Blame not a man of fourscore,” 
rcplied Abu ’l-Aynâ, "a man who has lost his sight and who is 
ill-treated by his prince, if he has recourse to the charity of his 
brcthren; that is a better occupation than thetrade of a cataraite> 
hindering men to have progeny and increasing the burden of their 
crimes. “When two persons rail at each other,” said Ibn Thawâbah. 
“it is the vilest who gains the day.” “Right ! ’’ retorted Abu ’l- 
‘Aynâ, “and you gained the day över Abu ’1-Şaqr, and silenced him 
yesterday.” Happening, in the year 246 (A.C. 860-7), to enter into 
the presence of al-Mutawakkil, who was then in his palace calted 
aI-Ja‘fari, that khalif said to him : “What thinkest thou of this 
our dwelling-house ?’* to which he made this reply: “Others 
have built houses in the world, but you have built a world in 
your house.” Al-Mutawakkil expressed his satisfaction at the 
answer, and then asked him how he stood wine. The other rep- 
lied : “I cannot resist a small quantity, and I disgrace myself 
if I take much.” "Come ! ” said the khalif, “do not say so, but 
be our boon-companion.” “I am a sightless man, ” repiied Abu 
’l-‘Aynâ; “ali who sit in your company are ready to serve you, and 
I require a person to serve me ; neither am I free from the appre- 
hension that you may look at me with the eye of one who is well 
pleased whilst your heart is wroth against me, or that your eye 
may express wrath whilst your heart is well-pleased ; and if I can¬ 
not distinguish these two signs, it may cost me my life. So I shall 
prefer safety to risk.” “I am told,” said the khalif, “that thou 
hast an evil tongue.” “Comraander of the faithful!” repiied Abu 
’l-‘Aynâ, “the Almighty himself has ultered praise and satire; 


1 iDstead of this word, Abu ’l-’Aynâ uses a periphrase stil] grosser ; but 
as some of the terms he employs are not perfectly intelligible, it may be here 
observed that Jljil signihes tmissio stminis ; provocatio ad 

emissionem ; semen. The word Jİ 3 Jİ here signilîes : burthen of 

erime. 
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he has said : How exceUent a servant I for he fregueııtly turned 
himself unto God^ and ; a defamer, going about wiıh slander, 
a prevenler of good, a transgressor, a wicked wretch^. 

And a poet hath said : 

“If 1 praise not the honcst man and revile not the sordid, the 
despicable, and base, why should I have the povver of saying, Thal 
is good, and this is bad ? And why should God have opened 
(men's) ears and my mouth ?” 

‘'Whence dost thou come?” said the k.halif. “From Başrah.” 
“What hast thou to say of that place ?” “Its vvater is bitter ; its 
heat is a torment, and it is pleasant when hell is pleasant”. 
‘'When Najâh Ibn Salamah vvas delivered över to Mûsâ Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Işbahâni,* who had been commissioned to exact from him 
the sums which he ovvcd (/o government), the cruel tortures to 
which the prisoner was submitted caused his death'*. This 

1 Qur'Sn, sûrah 38, verse 29. 

2 Qur'ân, sürah 68, verses 11 and 12. 

3 See something similar to this in No. 103. 

4 Najâh Ibn Salamah vvas president of the Board of Requests {diwân 
at-tawqVah) an Office in vvhich were dravvn up the ansvvers to the memorials 
presented to the sovereign. Hc vvas charged also vvith the control of the agents 
vvho ad-ministered the estates belonging to the government. Having discovcred 
some eatcnsive peculations committed by Musa Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, chief of the 
Revcnue-Office (al-l^arâj) and al Hasan Ibn Makhiad, president of the Board 
of Estates, he sent in a memorial to the ^alıf al-Mutavvakkil, representing to 
him that ıhese two officers had retained in their possession forty millions of 
dirhams. The khalif replied that, the next day, Mûsâ and al-Hasan should be 
delivered över to him that he might proceed against them. But that night, the 
vvazîr ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Yahyâ, vvho favoured those two officers, induced Najâh 
to vvithdravv his accusation and prcmised that he vvould arrange the affair. The 
next morning, Najâh’s retraction vvas presented to the khalif vvith a declaration 
signed by Mûsâ and al-Hasan. wherein they stated that they had already paid 
into the hands of Najâh upvvards of tvvo millions of dinârs, for vvhich he had 
not accounted to the State. Al-Mutawakkil immediately delivered över Najâh 
and his sons to Mûsâ. vvho obliged them to confess that they had in their 
possession about forty millions of dinârs, vvithout counting their magazines of 
corn, their horses, and landed property. Mûsâ took ali this vvealth from his 
prisoners, and after inflicting a severe flogging on Najâh. he put him to death by 

{Continutd on page 325) 

* M. de Slane corects it in erata as Mûsâ Ibn Abdal Malik ; but the 

editör ‘Abd al-Hamld does not agree vvith him.—Ed. 
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happened on Monday, the 22nd of ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 245 (Feb. 
A.C. 860).* The same evening aUMu'tazz bi-Allâh, the son of 
al-Mutawak:k:il, attained the age of puberty, and some persons of 
high rank were assembled at Abu '1-Aynâ’s. One of them having 
asked him if he had any news of Najâh Ibn Salamah, he answered 
in the worcls of the Qu'rân, sûrah 28, verse 14): “ Moses {Müsâ) 
struck him and killed him.” Those vvords came to the ears of 
Müsâ, who, soon after, met Abû ’I-‘Aynâ in the Street and threatent- 
ed him, on which the latter said (in words of the same chapter, 
verse 18) : “Dost thou intend to kili me, as thou killedst a man 
yesterday ?” A certain great man having made him a promise 
which hc did not fulfil, Abu 'l-‘Aynâ wrote to him in these terms : 
'The confîdence I have in your word prevents me from complain- 
ing of your slovvness; and the knowledge I have of your 
constant occupations induces me to awaken your recollec- 
tion. Yet, confident as I am in your kindness though slow, 
and convinced of your generous spirit, I dread lest death overtake 
me, and death is the destroyer of hope. May God inerease your 
days and make you attain the term of your wishes. Adieu.” The 
aneedotes told of Abu ’I-‘Aynâ are very numerous ; the following 
One is stated to have been related by himself; “I was onc day 
sitting with Abu ’1-Jahm> when a man came in and said to him: 
'You made me a promise, and it depends on your kindness to ful¬ 
fil it.’ Abu *1-Jahm ansvvered that he did not recollect any thing 
of it, and the other replied : ‘If you do not recollect it, 'tis be- 
cause the persons like me to whom you make promises are num¬ 
erous ; and if I remember it 'tis because the persons like you to 
whom I may confidently address a request are few.’ ‘Well said ! 
blessings on your father !’ exclaimed Abu ’l-Jahm, and the promise 

{Conılnued from page 324) 

the compressing of his testicles. The sons of the vietim were then beaten tili 
they acknowledged having in tbeir possession seventy thousand dinârs and 
other property. Müsâ took ali from them, and extor>ed also large sums from 
the agents employed by Najâh in the ditferent cities of the empire. (Ibn al- 
Athlr's Kâmil, year 245). 

1 Al Dhahabî States in his obituary that Abu '1-Jahm Ahmad Ibn al-^usayn, 
a poet, remarkable for his moral exhortatioDs I ydJ\ died A.H. 319 

(A.C. 931). 

• 19 February.—Ed. 
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was immediately fulfilled.” Abu ’l-‘Aynâ was born A. H. 191 
(A. C. 806-7) at al-Ahwâz, as we have already said ; he passed 
his early youth at Başrah ; on attaining his fortieth year, he lost 
his sight, and, having resided for a time at Baghdâd, he returncd 
to Başrah, and died there in the month of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 
283 (July - August, A.C. 896); some say, 282. His son Ja'far 
says that his death took place on the lOth of the first Jumâdâ, 
and his birth in A. H. 190; God best knows which of 
these statements is the more correct. He received the surname of 
Abu ’l-Aynâ (father large-eye) from the circumstance of his having 
asked Abû Zayd al-Anşâri (No. 245) how he formed the diminu- 
tive of 'âyn {eye), to which he received this answer : “ ‘ Uyana, O 
Abu 'l-'Aynâ ! ” which nickname stuck to him ever after. We 
have already spoken of al-Yamâmah, (No. 297) and al-Ahwâz. 


618 MU9AMMAD IBN ‘UMAR AL-WAQlDl 
Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Wâqid al-Wiqidi, 
a native of Madinah (al-MadanI) and a mawlâ to the Hâşhim 
family—or to that of Sahra Ibn Aslara, according to sorae —was a 
man eminent for learning, and the author of some well-known works 
on the conquests of the Muslims [al-Maghâzi] and other subjects. 
His Kitâb al-Riddah, (history of the apostacy), a work of no inferior 
merit, contains a^ account of the apostacy of the Arabs on the death 
of the Prophet, and of the wars betvveen the Companions and Tulay- 
hah Ibn Khuwavlid al-Azdi, al-Aswad Al-‘Ansi and Musaylamah 
al-Kadhdhâb (the liar).^ He received traditional Information from 
Ibn Abi ^i’b (No. 540), Ma'mar Ibn Râşhîd (Introduction), 
Mâlik Ibn Anas (No. 524), al-Tbawri (No. 248), and others ; his 
secrctary Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d (whose life comes immediately 
after this), and a nuraber of other distinguished men delivered tra¬ 
ditional Information on his authority. He held the post of qödl 
in the eastern quarter of Baghdâd, and was appointed by al- 
MâmOn to fili the same Office at ‘Askar al-Mahdî. The Traditions 
received from him are considered of feeble authority, and doubts 
have been îxpress< J on the subject of his vcracity. Al-Mâraün 

1 See Abu’l-Fidâ, Tcign of Abû Bakr ; Price in his Retrospect, vol, 1; 
Koıegarten’s Ancals oı al-TaharI, part I. 
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testified a high respect for him and treated him with marked 
honour. Al-Wâqidi oncc wrote to him, complaining that straitened 
circumstances had obliged him to contract debts, and specified 
thc amount of what he owed. On this memorial al Mâmûn inscrib- 
ed the folIowing answer : “You possess the qualities of liberality 
and modcsty : liberality allovvs your hand to disperse freely vvhat 
you possess, and modesty induces you îo mention only a part of 
your debts. We have therefore ordered you the double of v/hat you 
ask ; if Ihis be not sufficient, thc fault is your own ; and if itanswer 
your expectations, be yet more liberal than before, for the treasures 
of God are öpen, and His hand is stretched forth to do good. 
When you acted as qâdî to al-Raşhid, you told me that the blessed 
Prophet said to a!-Zubayr' : ‘O Zubayr ! the keys of the pro- 
vision which God grants to His creatures are placed before His 
throne ; He bestoweth on them in proportion to their expenditurc; 
if they spend much, Hegives much.and if theyspendlittic. He gives 
littic. ” “1 had completely forgotten tlıis Tradition,” observcd al- 

Waqidî "and I derived more pleasure from his reminding me of 
it than from the present he made me.” Bişhr al-Hâfî {No. 111) 
rclated one single fact relative to aI-Wâqidi, which vvas that he 
heard him say: “How to write a charm to cure fevers. Take 
some olive leaves, and, on a Saturday, being yoursclf in a State of 
purity, write on one of these leaves : 

1 Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayr Ibn al-‘Awwâm Ibn Khuwaylid Ibn Asad 
Ibn 'Abd al-‘Uzzâ Ibn Quşayyi, a member of the tribe of Qurayşâ and of tbe 
familyof Asad, vvas a cousin of Mukammad by themother’s side, and one of 
th e ten proselytes to vvhom thc founder of Islâmism announced their certain 
entry into paradise. Persecuted, like the other Muslims, by tbe Pagan Araba, 
he took refuge in Abyssinia, but retumed in time to accompany Muhammad 
in his emigration to Madînah. He fought in ali Muhammad's batties, and, at 
the combat of Badr, he vvas the only vvarrior among the true believers who 
took the field on horseback. At tbe conquest of Makkab, he bore Mubammad’s 
Standard, and upvvards of thirty wounds received in various combats against 
the infîdels attested h>s bravery and his attachment to that faiıh in the cause of 
which his was the fîrst sword ever drawn. Jealous of *AJİ, he espoused the 
quarrel of 'Ayişhah, and fell by the hand of ‘Amr Ibn Jarmûz the lOth of the 
latter JumâcU, A.H. 36 (December, A.C. 656).* soon after the batUe of the 
Camel. He met vvith his death in a valley near Başrah, called Wâdi ’l-Sab'a 
(//te valley of the llons .)—(Abu ’l-Fida, %'abaqii al-Muhaddlthin, SIyar al-Salaf.) 

• 4 December.—Ed. 
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Hell is hungry, on an other, Hell is thirsty, and on the third, 
Hell is refreshed. Put thcnı in a rag and bind them on the left arm 
of the person suffering from fever. I made the experiment myself,” 
said al-Wâqidî, "and found it successful.” Such is the relation 
given by Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzî {No. 345) in his life of Bişhr 
al-Hâfî. Al-Mas'üdî mentions, in his Murûj al- Dhahab. that al- 
Waqidî rclated the following anecdote ; “I had two friends, one 
of ■whom belonged to the family of Hâşhim, and we were ali as if 
aniniated by one soul.” Misfortune then came upon me, and I was 
reduced by proverty to deep distress, when my wife said to me, as 
the great Festival was dravving near; ‘As for ourselves, we can 
support in patience our miscry and affliction ; but there are our 
children, and it cuts me to the heart to think that thcy will see the 
neighbours’ children dressed out and adorned for the Festival, 
whilst they must continue as thcy now are, in their worn-out 
clothes. Could you contrive to procure the means of clothing 
them 7’ I immediately wrote to my friend, the Hâşhimite, request- 
ing him to let me have whatever sum he could dispose of, and he 
sent me a pürse sealed up, and containing, he said, one thousaiıd 
dirhams. I had hardly recovered from the joy I expcrienced when I 
received a note from my other friend, wherein he made me a re- 
quest similar to that vvhich I had addressed to the Hâşhimite ; I 
immediately sent him the pürse without even breaking the seal, 
and, being then ashamed of appearing beforc my wife, I went to 
the mosque and remained there tili morning, Wh6n I returned 
home, instead of being reproached for what I had done, I had the 
satisfaction of receiving her full approbation, and just at that mo¬ 
ment, the Hâşhimite came in, with the pürse sealed up as before, 
‘Teli me sincerley,’ said he, ‘how you disposed of what I sent you; 
I told him the plain fact. 'Well,’ said he, ‘when you applied to me, 
I sent you ali I possessed on earth, and having then vvritten to my 
friend requesing him to share with me what he had, I received from 
him my own pürse, sealed with my signet.’ We then decided on 
makiog an cqual partition of the thousand dirhams, having first 
takco out one hundred for my wifei. Al-Mâmûn having heard of 


1 One thousand pieccs could not be equaUy divided bctween three persouı; 
the difSculty was obviated by reducing the sum to nine hundred. 
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the circumstance, sent for me and made mc relate what had passed ; 
he then ordered us a present of seven thousand dinârs, two thousand 
dinârs for cach of us, and one thousand for my wife.” The khatib 
relates this anecdote, with some slight difference, in his histury of 
Bagjhdâd. Al-Wâqidi was boru in the beginning of A.H. 130 (Sept. 
A.C. 747); he died on Monday evening, the llth of Dhu '1-Hijjah, 
A.H. 207 (April, A.C. 823) ;* being then qâdl of the quarter of 
Baı^dad situated on the western side of the Tigris. Such is the 
statement of Ibn Qutaybah, but al-Sam'ân! says that he was gâifi 
of the eastern quarter of Baghdâd, as we have already mentioned. 
The funcral service was said över him by MuhammaH Ibn Samâ'ah 
al-Tamimi, and he was interred in the Khaıeurân cemetery. Some 
place his death in 206 or 209 bul the date we have given is the true 
one. The khatib says, in his History of Baghdâd, towards the begin¬ 
ning of his notice on aI-Wâqidî, that he died in the month of Dhu 
’1-Qa’dah, but towards the end of the article, he places his death in 
Dhu ’l-Hiiiah. 1 found among my rough notes, and in my own 
handvvriting, that al-'Wâqidi died at the age of seventy eight years. 
Wâqidl means descended from Wâqid / one of his ancestors bore 
this name. Of al-Madani we have already spoken (No. 592). ‘Askar 
al-Mahdi (al-Mahdi's camp), a place now known by the name of 
al-Ruşâfah, is situated in the eastern quarter of Ba^dâd. It 
was built by Abü Ja'far al-Manşür for his son al-Mahdi, after 
whom it was cailed. This confirms the statement that al-Waqidî 
was qâdi oi the eastern quarter of the city, not of the western. 


619 MUHAMMAD IBN SA‘D 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Sa'd Ibn Mani* al-Zuhrî, 
was a man of the highest talents, merit, and eminence. He lived 
for some time with al-Wâqidi (see the preceding article) in the 
character of a secretary, and for this reason he becamc known by 
the appellation of Kâtib at-Wâqidî. Amongst the masters under 
whom he studied was Sufyân Ibn 'Uyaynah (No. 249); traditional 


27 April.—Ed. 
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informatiun was delivered on his own authority by Abû Bakr 
Ibn Abi ’l-Dunyâ {No. 228, note^ and Abü Muhammad al-Hârith 
Ibn Abı Usâmah al-Tamîmî. He composed an excellent work, in 
hfteen volumes, on the different classes (labagât) of Muhammad’s 
Companions and of the Tâbi'i’s ; it contains also a history of the 
khaüfs, brought down to lüs own time. He left also a smaller 
Tobagât. His character as a veracious and trustworthy historian 
is universally admitted. It is said that the complete collection 
of al-Wâqidi’s works remained in the possession of four persons, 
the first of whom was his secretary, Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d. This 
distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in the Sciences, 
the Traditions, and traditional literatüre ; most of his books treat 
of the Traditions and law. The Khatıb Abü Bakr {No. 33), 
author of the History of Baghdâd. speaks of him in theje terms : 
' "We consider Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d as a man of unimpeached 
integrity, and the Traditions which he delivered are a proof of 
his veracity, for in the greater part of the Information handed 
down by him, we find him discussing it, passage by passage." 
He was a mawlâ to al-Husayn Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
Ibn al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. At the age of sixty-two, 
he died at Baghdâd, on Sunday the 4th of the latter Jumâdâ, 
A.H. 203 (December, A.C. 818)*, and was interred in the cemetery 
outside the Damascus Gate (Bâb al-Shâm). 


620 ABU BİSHR AL-DULAbI 

Abû Bişhr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hammâd Ibn Sa‘d 
al-AnşârI al-Dülâbî al-Râzî, was a native of Dûlâb in the province 
of Ray. and allied, by adoption, to the Anşârs of Madinah. The 
surname of al-Warrâq was borne by him {because he copied or sold 
books). Al-Dülâbİ displayed great learning in the Traditions, 
historical narrations, and general history; he learned the Tradi¬ 
tions in Syria and ‘Irâq from Muhammad Ibn Başhşhârh Ahmad 

i Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn Başhşöâr Ibn ‘Uthmân Ibn Dâw(id Ibn 
Kaysân al-*Abdi, called also Bandâr, was a traditionist and anative of Başrah. 
Al-BufehârI cited his authority for soıne Traditions. He died A.H. 252 (A.C. 
866). (Tab. al-Muhaddithin). 

• 5 December.—Ed. 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbâr al-‘Utâridî, and a great number of other 
teachers. His own authorit;' was cited for traditions by al- 
Tabarânî {No. 256) and Abû Hâtim Ibn Hayyân* al-Bustl. He 
left some useful works on history and on the dates of the births 
and deaths of the learned ; these productions are so correct that 
persons who cultivatc such branches of knowledge place full 
reliance on the Information they derive from them, and his state- 
ments may be found quotcd in vvorks of the highest repute. In 
a word, he was one of the first masters on these subjects, and an 
anthority to whom constant reference is made. His productions 
are drawn up with great çare. He died at al-‘Arj, A.H. 320 
(A.C. 932). It is rclated that he gave the following lines as the 
production of ‘Urwah Ibn Hizam al-‘Udhrî {No. 671) ; 

“When my heart designed to abandon her, it found its 
project opposcd by two strcnuous intercessors (love and 
rememberance ? establishcd) in my bosom. When it said No ; 
they said Yes ; but all were soon unanimous. for they prevailed ." 

Dfılâbî, OT Dayvlâbi, which last is considered by aI-Sam‘ân! as 
the more exact pronunciation, means belonging to al-Dülâb, a 
village in the province of Ray. Another place of the same name 
lies in the province of al-Ahwâz, and near it was fought the cele- 
brated battie against the Azâriqah (No. 516, note). Another 
Dûlâb is situated to the east of Baghdâd, and a fourth place of 
this name is Dûlâb al-Jâr. Dûlâb, prononuced also Daıvlâb, is 
the name of the thing which turns round {the wheel for raising 
water). Al-‘Arj is a steep mountain-pass on the pilgrim-road 
from Makkah to Madinah. Near Tâ’if is a populous village 
callcd al-'Arj, the native place of al-‘Arji the poet {No. 115 note), 
vvhose real names were : ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar Ibn *Amr Ibn 
‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Affân. I do not know in which of these two places al- 
Dûlâbî died. Tliere is also a place in Yaman called Sûq al-‘Arj. 

621 ABU ‘ABD ALLAH AL-MARZUBAnI 

Abû 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Imrân Ibn Mûsâ Ibn Sa‘Id 
Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al-Kâtib al-Marzubânî was born at Baghdâd. 

* M. de ^.Slane gives Habbân but ‘Abd al-Hamîd docs not agree with 
him,—Ed. 
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but his family belonged to Khurâsân. Besides drawing up numerous 
works and curious compilaıions*, which are well known, he 
delivered orally a grcat deal of literary and historical information. 
As a transmitter of the Traditions relative to Muhammad, he 
bore the character of a sure authority, but in his religious belief he 
leant tovvards the Şhi'ite doctrines. He gave his Traditions on the 
authority of‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Baghawi (No. 130, note), 
Abü Bakr Ibn Abî Dâwüd ai-Sijistâni (No. 254), and other 
masters. It was he who fırst collected and revised the poetical 
works of the Umayyad (khalif), Yazîd, the'son of Mu'âwiyah, 
the son of Abü Sufyân ; they form a small volüme of about sixty 
pages^. After him, other persons undertook the same task, but 
they inserted in the collection a great number of pieces wbich 
wcre not Yazid’s. The poems of this princc, though not numerous, 
are highly beautiful; one of his sweetest passages is that contain- 
ed in the piece rhyming in 'ayn, where he says : 

“Scparated from Layla, I longed for a glimpse of her figüre, 
thinking that the flame which raged within my bosom would 
be calmed at her aspect; but the females of the tribe said : ‘You 
hope to see the charms of Layla ! die of the (lingering) malady of 
hope ! How couldst thou look on Layla, whilst the eyes which you 
cast on other women are not yet purified by tears ? How canst 
thou hope to enjoy her discourse, since thy ears have hearkened to 
the voice of strangers? O Layla ! thou art too noble to be seen ! 
he only can see thee whose hcart is humble and submissiveJ. ” 

I conceived so great an admiration for Yazîd’s poetry, that, in 
the year 633 (A.C. 1235-6), being then at Damascus, I learncd it 
ali by heart, and succeeded in distinguishing the genuine pieces 
from those which were falsely attributcd to him. I examined also 
the latter with attention, and was enabled by ray researches, to 


1 Ibn ^allikân mentions, in the life of the poet Abû Bakı al-KhuwârizmI, 
that al-MarzubânI was the author of a Mu'jam al-Şhu'arü, or dictionary of 
notices on the poets. 

2 The orignal has ; of about three kurrâsahs. A kurrisah, or guire, geneıally 
contains twenty pages. 

3 Tbese verses seem to have a mystic import; the Beloved signifying the 
Divinity. 
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discover by whonı each of them was composed ; these results I 
should sel forth here were I not apprehensive of lengthening this 
article too much. Al-Marzubânî was bom in thc month of the 
latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 297 (Feb. March, A.C. 910) some say 296— 
and he died on Friday, the 2nd of Shawwâl. A.H. 384 (November, 
A.C. 994)*, His death has been placed incorrectly in the year 
378. The funeral service was said över him by the doctor Abû 
Bakr al-Khuwârizmi. He was interred in his house, situated in 
the şhân‘ of ‘Amr the Greek (‘Amr al-RümP), a Street in that 
quarter of Baghdâd which lies on east side of the river. He deli- 
vered traditional information on the authority of Abu *1-Qâsim al- 
Bagjıdâdit, Abû Bakr İbn Durayd (,No. 611), and Abû Bakr Ibn 
al-Anbârî {No. 616); his own authority was cited by Abû ‘Abd 
Allah al-Şaymari, Abu ’I-Qâsim al-Tanûkhî (No. 531), Abû 
Muhammad al-Jawhari, and others. He received the surname of 
al-Marzubâni because onc of his ancestors bore the name of al~ 
Marzuhân, a designation applied by the Persians to great and 
powerful men onIy. This word signihes (guardian of the frontier, 
as we learn from Ibn al-Jawâlİqİ’sZ work, entitled al-Mu'arrab. 


622 ABU BAKR AL-ŞULÎ 

The Kâtib Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-‘Abbâs Ibn Muhammad Ibn Şûl Tikin, generally known by 
thc appellation of al-Şüll al-Şhatranji (al-Şüli the chess-player), 
bore a high reputation as a man of talent and an accomplished 
scholar. He delivered traditional information on the authority of 
Abû Dâwûd ai-Sijistâni [No. 254), Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Tha'lab [No. 42), 
Abu ’l-'Abbâs al-Mubarrad (No. 610), and other great masters ; 
Abu ’I-‘Abbâs al-Dâraqutnî (No. 409), Abû ‘Abd Allah al- 
Marzubâni (see the preceding article), and others have transmitted 


1 This I believe to be tbe same person as the ‘Abd AllAh al-Ba6hawî 
already mentioned in this article. 

2 His life will be found in this worlc. ' 

• 9 November.—Ed. 
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down the information which he imparted. He becomc onc of 
(the khalif) al-Râdı’s boon-companions, after having becn his 
preceptor; the khalif al-Muktafi and his successor al-Muqtadir 
received him also into their intimacy on account of his convivial 
talents. He composed a number of cclebrated works, such as the 
Kitâb al-Wuzarâ {book of waztrs), X\\s Kitâb al-Waraqah {book of 
leaves), the Adab al-Kâtıb (the knowle<lge reguisite for a kâtib) 
the Kitâb al-Anwâ' (book of species) the History of Abü 
Tammâm (No. 145), the History of the Qarmats, the Kitâb al- 
Gkurar (book of brilliandesl), the History of Abu ‘Amr İbn al-'Alâ 
(No. 480) the Kitâb al-lbâdah (book of devotion), the History 
of İbn Harmahi, the history of al-Sayyid al-Himyari 
(No 409, note), the History of Ishâq ibn İbrahim (No. 84), 
a biographical dictionary of modern pocts, ete. The Science which 
he chiefly cultivated was biography, but he knew by heart and 
transmitted down a great number of literary produetions. Sincere 
in his religious belief and virtuous in his conduet, he merited the 
deference which was always paid to lıis opinions. In ehess-playing he 
remained without an equal, and, even to the preseni day, it is said 
proverbially of a player whose abilities a re intended to be extolled, 
that such a one plays at ehess like al-Şîdî. I have met a great 
number of persons who believed that al-Şûli was the inventor of 
ehess, but this is an erroneous opinion ; that game having been 
imagined by Şişşah İbn Dâhir the Indian, for the amusement of 
king Şhihrâm. Ardaşhîr İbn Bâbek, the founder of the last Persian 
dynasty, invented the game of nard (tables)-, which was therefore 
called nardaşhtr^. He designed it as an image of the world and 
its inhabitants, and therefore divided the board into tv,elve squarcs 
to represent the months in the year ; the thirty counters (or men) 
represented the days of the month, and the dice, fate, and the 
vicissitudes through vvhich it conduets the pcople of the worId. 


1 "In A.H. 176 (A.C. 977-3) died Abü Ishâq İbrühim ibn ‘Alî ibn Muslimah 
ibn‘Amir ibn Harma {"JUys) al-Fihrî, a celebrated poet of whom al-Aşma‘i 
caid : 'ibn Harmah was the last of the poets. ’ No testimony c.ın bc stronger 
than this in favour of his talents. ” (Nujııni). 

2 Hyde has fully treated of these games in his treatise De Ludis Orientaliunı. 

3 ibn Khallikân, or his author, seems therefore to have considered the 
word mrdaşhîr as the <quivalent of nard Ardaşhîr {Ardaşhır's nerd). 
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But, to expatiate on these points would lead us too far, and make 
us digress from the subject in which we are now engaged. The 
Persians count the game of as one of the inventions which 
did honour to their nation. (Balhayt was at that time king of 
India, and for him Şişşah invented the game of chess. The sages 
of the epoch declared it superior to the game of nard, and that 
for reasons too long to be explained)i. It is said that, when 
Şişşah invented the game of chess and presented it to Şhihrâra, the 
latter was struck with admiration and filled with joy ; he ordered 
chess-boards to be placed in the temples, and considered that 
game as the best thing that could be learned, in asmuch as it 
served (as an introduction) to {the art of) war, as an honour to 
religion and the wcrld, and as the foundation of ali juslice. He 
manifested also his gratitude and joy for the favour which heaven 
had granted him in illustrating his reign by such an invention, and 
he said to Şişşah. “Ask me for whatever you desire.” 'T then 
demand,” replied Şişşah, “that a grain of vvheat be placed in the 
first square of the chess-board, two in the second, and that the 
number of grains be progressively doubled tili the last square is 
attained ; vvhatever this quantity may be, I ask you to bestow 
it on me.” The king, who meant to make him a present of some- 
thing considerable, exclaimed that such a reçompense would be 
too littie, and reproached Şişşah for asking so inadequate a 
reward. Şişşah declared that he dcsired nothing but what 
he had mentioned, and, hecdless of the king’s remonstrances 
he persisted in his demand. The king at length 
consented and ordered that quantity of vvheat to be given him. 
VVhen the clerks of the government Office received orders to that 
effect, they calculated the amount, and ansvvered that they did 
not possess near so much vvheat as vvas required. These vvords 
vv'ere reported to the king, and he, being unable to credit them, 
ordered the clerks to be brought before him. Having questioned 
them on the subject, they replied that ali the vvheat in the world 


1 If tho passage here placeU betvveen erotehets be not an interpolation, the 
author has becn Icd into a contradietion by bis forgetting to compare the 
additional notc.v which he inserted in the margin of his work with vvhat he had 
already ^^ritten. It may be here mentioned that nothing positive is known of 
Şişşah, ghihrâm, and Balhayt. 
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would be insuflScient to make up that quantity. Hc ordered them. 
to prove what they said, and, by a series of multiplications and 
calculations, they demonstrated to him that such was the fact. 
On this, the king said to Şişşah : "Your ingenuity in imaginir.g 
such a request is yet more admirable than your talent in inventing 
the game of chess.” The way in which this doubling of the grains 
is to be done consists in the calculator’s placing one grain in the 
first square, two in the second, four in the third, eight in the fourth, 
and so on, tili he comes to the last square; placing in each square 
the double of what is contained in the precedingone. Itappearedto 
me doubtful that the amount could be so great as is said, but hav- 
ing met one of the accountants employed at AIexandria, I received 
from him a demonstration which convinced me that their declara- 
tion was true ; hc placed before me a sheet in which he had 
doubled the numbers up to the sixteenth square, and obtained 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight grains*. 
“Now,” said he. "let us consider this quantity to be the contcnts 
of a pint measure, and this I know by experiment to be true— 
these are the accountant’s words, so let him bear the responsi- 
bility—"then let the pint be doubled in the seventeenth square, and 
so on progressively. In the tvventieth square it will become a 
waybah (peck), theyvaybahs will then become diu irdabb (bushel), and 
in the fortieth square we shall have one hundred and seventy-four 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two irdabbs. Let us suppose 
this to be the contents of corn-store, and no corn-store contains 
more than that; then, in the fiftieth square we shall have the 
contents of one thousand and twenty-four Stores ; suppose these to 
be situated inone—city and no city can have more than that number 
of Stores—vve shall then find that the sixty-fourth and last square 
gives sİKteen thousand ı.hree hundred and eighty-four cities^. Now, 
you know there is not in the world a greater number of cities than 
that, for geometry informs us that the circumfrance of the earth is 
eight thousand parasangs-^; so that, if the end of a cord were laid 


1 This is perfectly exact. 

2 These sums are exa(rt, 

3 The reasoning which foUows is to tnconciusive, that we must suppose our 
author to have misunderstood what was said. 
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part of thc earth, and the cord passed round it tili both ends met, 
wc should find thc length of the cord to be twcnty-four thousand 
miles, which is equal to eight thousand parasangs. The truth of 
this is positive and indubitable." Wcre I not apprehcnsive of 
extcnding this article to too great a length and being Icd away 
from my subject, I should render this evident, but, in my noticc 
on the sons of Müsâ, 1 shall touch again on the subject'. You 
know also that thc inhabited portion of thc earth forms about 
onc quartcr of its sıırfacc. These observations havc caiısed us to 
digrcss, but as they convey somc useful information and a curious 
picce of reekoning, I decidcd on inserting them so that they might 
comc under thc noticc of such persons as trcat with incrcdulity 
the rcsult obtained by doubling the sqııarcs of the chess-board, 
and obligc them to acknosvlcdge its cxactitudc ; thc demonstra- 
lion here given clearly proves thc truth of \vhat has been said on 
thc subject. Lct us return to al-Şülî. Al-Mas‘ııdî relates, in his 
Murûj al-DhaUoh. that the iımın al-Râdi bi-AlIâh \vcnt to a dclight- 
fu! garden fillcd with floNvcrs, at one of his country-scats, and 
asked the boon-companions \vho accompanied him if they ever 
saw a finer sight. They ali began to extol it and deseribe its 
beautics, declaring thai it surpassed every garden in the \vorld ; on 
which al-Râdi said : "Al-Şûli's ınanncr of playing ehess is yet a 
finer sight and surpasses ali you could deseribe.” İt is related that 
\vheii al-Muktafi (Jyi-Allâli) fırst heard of al-Şûirs extraordinary 
talent in that game, he had alrcady taken into his favour a ehoss- 
playcr named al-Mâ\vardî, whose mannor of playing had excitcd 
his admiration. Whcn al-Şûli and a!-Mâ\vardi \vorc broiıght 
together and set to play in thc presence of al-Muktafî, that khalif. 
yielded to his partiality for thc latter, and, Icd a\vay by thc fricndly 
fcclings \vhich a long acquaintancc had established bctwecn 
them, he promptod him and cncouraged him so openly that 
al-ŞüIl fcit at nrst embarrassed and confused. Howcver, 
as the game wcnt on, hc rccovcrcd his self-posscssion and 

t The life of Muhammad Ibn Müsâ Ibn Şhûkir will bc foıınd in (No. 681) ; 
but it does not contain the slighte.<;t nllusion to the Arithmatical problem 
of thc chess-board.* 

* M. de Slanc seems to ha\e ınisunderstood thc \vords of Ibn K.hallikân. 
Hc meant thc measurenıent of ıhe spherc of Ihc e.ırth ; \vhich hc has dcalt in the 
lifcoftbn Mûsa.---Ed. 
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vanquished his advcrsary so completcly that no one could gainsay 
it. Al-Muktafi being then convinced of his talent, lost ali his 
partiality for al-Mâwardi and said to him ; “Your mâ-ward (rose 
ıra/er) is turned into urine.” Innumcrable anecdotes are told of 
al-Şüli and his advcntures ; yet, withall his talent, hisacknowledged 
İcarning, humour, and elegant taste, he met with a deprcciator in 
Abii Sa‘îd al-‘Uqaylî, who attacked him, but not severely, in a satire : 
al-Şûlî had a room filled 'with works compiled by himself and ali 
in differently-coloured bindings ; thesc he used to cali the fruits of 
his studics’, and, when he had occasion to refer to any of them, 
he would teli his boy to bring him such and such a book. This 
led Abû Sa‘id to compose the follovving lines: 

“Of ali men, al-ŞûIi possesses the niost learning—in his library. 
If we ask him for an cxplanation on a point of Science, he answers: 
‘Boys ! bring here such and such a packel of Science^.’ ” 

Al-Şülî died at Başrah, A.H. 335 (A.C. 946-7), or 336; he had 
sought concealment there to avoid the active search vvhich people 
of ali ranks were making after him with the intention of putting 
him to death. The erime imputed to him was his publishing a 
certain Tradition relative to [the righis of) 'Ali, the son of Abû 
yalib. Some time previously, he had been obliged, by straitened 
circumstances, to leave Baghdâd. We have already spoken of the 
word Şüli in the life of İbrahim Jbn al-‘Abbâs al-Şûli ( No. 10), the 
uncle of Abû Bakr's father. Şişşah is to be pronounced with an 
I followed by a double ş. Dâhir is pronounced with an i in the 
second syllable. Ardaşhir is ihus spelled by al-Dâraqutnı; another 
author says that it is a Persian \vord signifying flour and milk ; ard 
mcans fiour, and şhlr, ıııilk. Some say that Ardaşhir means flour 
and siveetııess^, and others State that it should be vvritten Azdaşhir. 
İt was this prince who overthew the provincial kings (Muhik al- 
Tawâ'if) and formed, out of their empires, a kingdom for himself. 
He was the ancestor of that Persian dynasty which ended in Yazda- 
jird (Yezdegird) and was overthrown in the thirty-second year of the 

1 Literally : his hearing ; that is, what he learncd at his master’s lectures. 

2 The grammatical construetion of this last verse is incorrectfor aiyk» 

we should read 

3 Thesc derivations. \vhich have bcen already given (No. 238), are to ofutilc 
to merit attention. 
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Hijnıh, İR thc küıllfate of‘Ulhnıân Ibn ‘AlTân. Tlıeir history issvell 
known. This dynasty must not be confounded with the first series 
of the Pcrsian kings which tcrminated in Dârâ (Darius), the son 
of Dârâ, him who was slain by Alexander. This conqueror estab- 
lished provincial kings throughout thc country, and he gave them 
this name because each of them had a different peoplc under his 
rule ; previously to this, these States belonged to a single man. Arda- 
şhir was onc of the provincial kings, but he succeeded in subduing 
the others and establishing the cmpire in its primitive unity. The 
country had remained under thc provincial kings during four hund- 
red years. The last Persian dynasty subsisted for the same period. 
I am unable to fıx \vith certainty the ortlıography of Balhayt, thc 
name of the king of India, but l found it thus written by the 
copyist of the book which I consulted. It may or it may not be 
corrcct. 


623 AL-HATIMI 

Abü ’Ali’ Muhammcd Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Muzaffar, surnamed 
al-Hâtimî, a nativc of Ba^dâd, a kâtib and a philologer, was one of 
thcmost eminent among those illustrious men who had attainedce- 
lebrity by their extensivc Information and numerous productions. 
He studicd the belles-lettres under Abü ‘Umar al-Zâhid {No. 612), 
and ditcated historical information on his authority at literary as- 
scmblies. He gave aiso some pieces on the authority of othcr 
mastcrs. The qâdi Abu ■I-Qâsim al-Tanû!^İ {No. 531) and a 
number of other highiy-talenled men transmiıted down informa¬ 
tion received froın hım. Al-Hâtimî composcd an cpistle called 
al-Risâlat al-Hötimiyah, in which he relatcs his interview with al- 
Mutanabbî {No. 49), and the manner in \vhich he cxposed, on 
that occasion, thc plagiarisms and defects which occur in that 
poet’s compositions. This treatise is a proof of the cxtensive ac- 
qııirements and vast information po.sscssed by its aut^or. In 
commencing, lıc explains the motive which led him to {ıvn're it), 
and he then says : ‘■When Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn al-Mutanabbi 
arrivcd at Madînat al-Salâm {Baghdöd), on his return from Egypt, 
with thc projcct of fîxing his abode at the court of thc Wazir Abü 
Muhammad al-MuhalIabî (No. 170). hc folded himself tıp in the 
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cloak of pride and s\vept aiong witlı thc traiu of ostentation. 
vvhilst his haughty mien and lofty gait displayed his arrogance 
and vain presumption*; from every person whom he met he tur- 
ncd away in disdain, and spoke of none but with insidious calum- 
nies. Deluded by self-admiration he imagined that ali literary 
talent pertained to him alone ; he thought that poetry \vas an 
ocean to whose püre vvaters none but himself had a right to app- 
roach, and a garden whose blooming flovvers he alone was entitled 
to gather; and vvhose nosegays were to be called by him alone. 
to the exclusion of ali others. It is easy for any man to strut about 
when in solitudc^, but every reputation rcquires a foundation to 
support it. For a length of time, he continued to run in this path, 
and I allowed his insolence to roam evcn to the full extcnt of its 
tcther; he strodc about in his vanity, thinking that he was thc un- 
rivalled courser of the hippodrome, the steed which never yet had 
found another to run with it neck and neck, the sole master of thc 
language, the only deflowerer of virgin phrascs, the sovercign lord 
of eloquence in proşe and verse, the unequalled hero of the age in 
talent and in learning ! His heavy tread bore down many of those 
who distinguished themselves by the insignia of the belles-lettres, 
Nvhilst he forced out from the soil of literatüre springs of the 
sweetest water. Some hung dovvn their heads before him, others 
drooped the wing, testifying by their looks humbie submission. 
ButMu'izz al-Dawlah Ahmad İbn Buwayh—1 have alrcady traced 
his history {No. 71 )—“saw with dispicasure that his Capital, thc 
abode of the khalifate. thc seat of glory, the peari of the empire, 
should be visited by a man vvho had just left the court of Sayf al- 
Dawlah Ibn Hamdan.” I have also spoken of this pıince (No. 
456 )—“the öpen enemv of Mu'izz al-Dawlah, and that he should 
not find in his kingdom a person able to compete \vith the new 
comer in his art. For that monarch had a lofty soul, an imperial 
rcsolution, and a \vili vvhich, if directed tovvards the condııct 
held by fortune, would have prcvcnted her vicissitudcs from 


1 The arrogance and e.\travngant vanity of al-HâtimI arc fully displayed in 
the long declaınation v .lich foIlows. 

2 The writer n.îans to say that, if thc man who presumes on his talenıs 
mingles \vith thc world he will qu-ckly find arival or a superior. 
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sporting vvith worthy men and her changes from revolving över 
them. As for the wazîr al-Muhallabî, he was led by mere 
supposition to imagine that none could cope with al-Mutanabbı. 
that hc himself could not equal him nor attain to the height of 
any of his thoughts, much less lift the burden of talent vvhich the 
poet bore so lightiy. Great men have various ways of exalting, 
extolling, and honouring those whom they think fit; but their 
sentiments sometimes altcr, and then they promptly abandon their 
former line of conduet. This was the case vvith the Wazîr al-Mu- 
haîlabl in the change vvhich his opinion undervvent respecling the 
man vvhom hc patronised ; for, in reality, Abu '1-Tayyib had no 
other merit to distinguish him from the vulgar herd of literary men 
(not to speak of the noble leaders of the flock), but a talent for 
poetry. Herein, I avow, his various produetions vvere brilliant, 
and the flovvers he culled vvere full of svveetness. 1 therefore un- 
dertook to seek out his faults, cut off his nails, publish his sec- 
rets, diselose to vievv vvhat he kept folded up, and put to the test 
the negligences of his compositions, tili such time as the palace 
of some distinguished man should ünite us, so that I and he might 
race in the same hippodrome and make knovvn vvho vvas the van- 
quisher, vvho the vanquished, vvho reached the goal, and vvho vvas 
distanced. 1 then possessed a talent copious as the rain-cloud, a 
mind vvhich, in ali accomplishments, flashed forth a sparkling radi- 
ance, and a genius like the püre vvine vvhich is crovvncd vvith bub- 
bles and betrays the secret of the liquor contained in the goblet. 
Besides this, the lake of my youth vvas translucent and its raiment 
ample, the stuff of my life vvas glossy, its zephyrs mild, and its 
clouds dropping genial rain. But my youth, ardent though it 
vvas, had to avvait the harbinger of a fitting time ; for horses nm 
not on the day of trial by means of their nerves and strength, but 
by the impulse of their riders. Hovvever, each man obtains in his 
day a moment vvherein he may fully accomplish his vvishes, and, 
though great his expectations, the path to their fulfilment opens 
vvide. At length, a succession of days vvithdrcvv from before the 
time of our meeting, and I set out for his dvvelling-place, having 
tınderneath mc a quick-paccd, havvk-eyed mule, its head tovvering 
as if bornc on the vvings of an caglc. It vvas really a magnificent 
conveyance. and I secmed like a blazing sta'' mountcd on a cloud 
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conductcd by tlıc south wind; whilst before me a nunıbcr of hand- 
some pages, some free-born, some slaves, ran in succession, as 
pearls run ofF the string. I mention this, not through ostentatioıı 
and boasting, but because Abu ’l-Tayyib himself saw it ali; its 
beauty did not, however, excite his admiration, neithcr did its 
splendourattract his attention ; that brilliant troop, \vhich, as Isus- 
pect, filled his eyes and heart {uir/ı wonder), served only to increase 
hissclf-love and makehimturn his facc away from me. Hchadopen- 
ed a shop (sclıool) in that place and uttered his literary warcs to 
some youths vvho had never received a learned education, nor whetted 
îheir talents in debate*, nor trained their minds by study of litera¬ 
türe ; unable to distinguish between the bcauties of language and its 
faults, bctwecn its facilitfes and its difficultics; their utmost talent con- 
sisting in beingable to readthcpoems of AbûTammâm.todiscourse 
on some of his ideas, and to çite some of the readings which the 
cditors of his works had written down as authorised. l found there 
a company of young men, learning from al-Mutanabbî passages 
of his poctry ; but, when my arrival was announced and permis- 
sion asked for me to entcr, he sprung up from his seat and hast- 
cned to hide from my sight. 1 had however anticipated his depar- 
ture by dismounting from my mule, and he saw me fiili well, for 
1 had ridden up to a spot where his eyes could not fail to light 
upon me. On entering the assembly, 1 was received with profound 
respect by ali. and seated in al-Mutanabbl's own place. T then per- 
ceived that his seat was covered with an old cloak \vhich. through 
the injuries of time, had bccome a tattered remnant, a collection 
of loose threads. [ had scarcely time to sit down, when he en- 
tcred ; I losc and salutcd him politcly, not vvithholding a saluta- 
tion which he did not really descrve : for he had left his place to 
avoid rising up on my entrance. When 1 sa\v him, I applied to 
myself the words of the poet : 

‘It was a disgrace for me to visit thee. but my dc.'.iıe to sec 
thee prevcnted my retreat.’ 

‘And he {migfıf well have) applied to his own casc these vvords 
of another poet: 

1 Literally : He had esatblished a market with some youth, wbom learned 
men had not educated and who had not been ground down on (he mill-stone of 
adversaries. 
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‘Some men render others as w«ctched as themselves : and God 
permits that some make others happy. Man obtains not his sub- 
sistence by superior cunning; wealth and subsistencc arc portions 
(clistribuıed by fate). ’Tis thus the skilful archcr somctimcs 
misses the deer, and onc who is no archer strikes it.' 

‘And bchold ! he Iıad put on seven vests, each of a different 
colour ; and yet we vvere in the burning heat of summer, and the 
day was warm enough to melt the contents of the skull. I sat 
down, ready to rise up if necessary ; he sat down in a knecling 
posture and avcrted his head, as if he saw me not. 1 then turned 
from him ncgligently, reproaching myself with my folly in coming 
to see him, and the trouble 1 had takcn in setting out to meet him. 
He remained for some time, his face averted and not deigning to 
Icnd me a glance of his cye, whilst cvery one of the band assembl- 
cd before him was making signs to him and poinling tcsvard.s me, 
endeavouring to arouse him from his torpor and rudeness. Their 
efforts served only to augment his indifference, insolence, and pridc; 
but he at length thought proper to turu to\vards me and show me 
a certain degree of politeness ; and I declare upon my honour. 
and that is the best of oaths, that the only words he said wcre ; 
‘Howare you ?’’ I rcplied : ‘Well; were it not for the wrong I 
did myself in coming to see you, the degradation which my dignity 
has incurred in making you this visit, and the determination which 
led me reiuctantly to one like j'ou who has never profited by the 
lessons of experience and prudence.’ I then fell upon him as 
the torrent falls on the dcpths of the valley : ‘Teli me,’ said I, 
‘whence come your pride and presumption, your self-conceit and 
haughtiness ? What motive havc you to aspirc to a height which 
you can never attain ? Have you ancestry to ennoble you ; honour 
to e.\alt you ; a sultân to patronise you, or learning to distingu- 
ish you ?. Had you judged rightly of your own worth, had 
you vveighed your merits in a just balance, vanity \vould 
never have .seduced you, and you would have remained 
what you always were, a mere poet, rlıyming for .ı livelihood.’ 

1 In Arabic Ayşh Ratarak. If is remarkable that the vulgar form oyşh. 
for ayyıı şhay'fıt, wa3 in use at that early period. Al-^fâtiml seems to havc 
been struck with the singularity of sueh an expre.ssion coming from the mouth 
of al-Mutanabbî. 
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At this invective, his colour changed, his respiraüon became cm- 
barrassed, and he commenced making hunıble excuses, and askcd 
for pardon, svvearing repeatedly fhat he had not recogniscd 
me, and that it was not his intention to insult mc. I replied : 
Nay, sir! if your visitor be a man nobly born, you appear ignorant 
of his dcscent ; if an accomphshcd scholar, you scem not to per- 
ccive his learning ; and if a favourite of the sultân, you refuse him 
the place of honour! Are you then the sole hcir of ali glory ? No, by 
Allah ! but you have taken pı ide as a veil to hide your inferiority, 
and have madc it an antecİıanıbcr, that you may avoid being qu- 
cstioned !’ He again uttered cxcuses, but 1 only made answer : 
‘Ali your entreaties are of no avail.’ The assembly then bcgan 
to request me to sparc him and accept his excuses, and to show 
that moderation which oflcndcd dignily employs in its own de- 
fcnce ; but I stili continued to rcprimand him and rcproach him 
vvith his despicable charactcr, whilst he persisted in swearing that 
he had not recogniscd me in time to do me fitting honour. 
‘Did I not send in to you' , said 1, ‘my name and surname 
when I applicd for permission to enter ? If you recogniscd me not 
there were persons in this assembly who did ; and even were the 
case as you say, did you not remark my aspcct? did you not scenl 
the odour of my superiority ? did you not feel that I \vas a man 
apart ?’ Whilst I was thus filling his ears vvith invectives, he conti¬ 
nued to cxclaim: ‘Be calm ! moderate your passion ! res- 
train your impetousity ! have patieııce ! patience is the eharaeter- 
istic of persons so respeetable as you.’ I, at length, resumed my 
alTability and softened tovvards him, regretting to have passed the 
bounds in reprimanding him ; but I had already broken him in 
as you would tame a young and restive camel. He then began to 
extol my merits and praise me, swearing that, since his arrival in 
“Irâq, he had ardcntly longed to see me, and was alvvays promising 
to himself the satisfaction of meeting mc and gaining my friend- 
ship. He had just ended his declarations, when a young student 
from Kûfah, a descendant of ‘Alî Ibn Abî Tâlib, requested per¬ 
mission to enter : he ordered him to be introduced, and in came 
a boy of an aetive form, moving with ali the grace and vivacity of 
youth, who explaincd the object of his visit with a gentle voice, 
a sweet tongue, a gay humour, a ready answer, a smiltng mouth, 
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the gravity and dignity of old age. I was struck at the aspect of 
such endowRients and captivated by the talents he displayed. Al* 
Mutanabbî then made him repeat some verses.’' Here the author 
commences the relation of his discourse with aUMutanabbI relative 
to the plagiarisms and faults in that poet*s compositions. The pre- 
ceding extract is very long. but the passages were so closely con* 
nccted that it was impossible to make suppressions. The epistle 
itself contains a mass of information^ and if, as the author States, 
he pointed out to the poet, in one sitting, ali the faults he there 
mentions, such a feat must be considered as a proof of prodigious 
information. He entitled this work al-Mûdiftah {the exposer ); 
it is of a considerable size, filling, as it does, thirteen quires {lwo 
hundred and sixly pages), and it serves as a testimony of the emi- 
nent talent possessed by the author, of his presence of mind, and 
of the readiness with which he adduced his numcrous proofs. The 
İd il yat al-Muhâdarah {ornanıents of conversation), another work 
of his, forms two volumes ıpd contains a great quantity of literary 
matter. He died on Wednesday, the 26th of the latter Rabİ‘ 
A.H. 388 (April, A.C. 998).* He received the surname of al- 
Hâtimî because one of his ancestors bore the name of tfdtim^. 


624 İBN AL-QUT1YYAH 

Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn 'Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-'Azîz İbn 
İbrâhîm Ibn ‘Isâ İbn Muzâltıim, generally known by the name of 
Ibn al-Qütiyyah {son of the Gothic tvoman), was born in Cordova 
and resided in that city, bul his family belonged to Seville. In the 
latter place he received lessons from Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allâh 


1 An estract from thiı epistle is given in the noticc on al-MutanabbI, and his 
writings. which has bcen cited in No. 49, notc, of this work. 

2 The author repeats here, and I tuppreas the aame anecdote which he 
has already given in the life of Abü 'Umar aUZihid. Sce No. 612. 

• 27 April.—Ed. 
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Ibn aI-Qaq>, I^asan Ibu *Abd Aüâh al-Zubaydı2, Sa'id Ibn Jâbir^ 
and other masters ; in Cordova hc studied under *Abd 

al-'Azîz^ Ibn Abi ’1-Walid al-A‘raj, Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhâb Ibn Mu^ıth, and others. He was one of the 
ablest philologers and grammarians of the age, and posscssed ex- 
tensive information in the Traditions, jurisprudence, and history ; 
he also knew by heart a fund of curious anecdotes, and, by the 
quantity of poetical pieces which he trausmitted down and of 
historical facts which he discovered, he outstripped every competi- 
tor. In the history of Spain he displayed the highest acquirements, 
and he passed much of his time in dictating from memory the bio* 
graphy of the amîrs, jurisconsults, and poets who âourished in that 
country. The works which treat on philology formed the principal 
subject of his lectures, and their contents were taken down under 
his dictation; but, in transınitting Traditions and mazims of 
jurisprudence, he was by no means correct, not having the 
original works to refer to. It thcrCfore resulted that the texts 
which he delivered were appreciated for their meaning only, 
not for their literal accuracy, and it frequently happened 
that, under his tuition, students read över works the con¬ 
tents of which, as far as implies correctness, he could not 
repeat from memory*. He lived to an advanced age and gave 
lessons to succcssive generations ; shavkhs and old men cited 
passages which they had iearned from him, and, as he himself had 

1 Al-Maqqari, MS. of the Bibliothtque imperlale, ancien fonda, No. 704. fol. 
205, notices on ‘Abd AllSh Muhammad Ibn 'Abd aIKh-Haoo al-awlânl, sumam 
ed Ibn al-Qaq, who died A.H. 318 (A.C. 930). This may perhaps be the person 
whom Ihn IÇhallikân meant. According to aI>MaqqarI. Ibn al-QQq was a 
native of Seville ; be studied at Cordova and proceeded to Makkab in A.H. 266 
(A.C. 879-80). He took lessons in that city and became an eminent jurisconsult 
of the Hanaiite sect (faglhfi 'l-rdyi). He drew up bonds with great ability and 
bore the repulation of a pious Müslim and a trustworthy traditionist. 

2 AI-Hasan Ibn ‘Abd Allih Ibn Madhhii al-ZubaydI died towards A.H. 320 
(A.C. 932).—{Bughyah). 

3 Sa'id Ibn Jibir Ibn Müsâ al-Kil3'î, a native of Seville, died A.H. 326 
(A.C. 931-9).—{Bughyah). 

4 Abu'l-Haşan Tihir Ibn‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-RüWa)rtt, it native of Cordova, 
a traditionist, and a pbilologer of eminent abilities, died A;H. 304 (A.C. 916-7). 
{Bulhyah). 

5 A good professor never taught a work the contents of which he had not 
already got by heart. 
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met and converscd with ali the cmincnt masters of that cpoch who 
lived in Spain, he transmittcd down a great quantity of instructive 
observations which they had communicatcd to him. Amongst the 
useful works composed by him on the Arabic language may be 
noticed the Kitâb Taşârif il-Af‘âI (on the conjugation of verbs ); this 
was the first treatise ever composed on the subject, that of Ibn al- 
Qattâ‘ (No. 422) having bcen drawn up in imitation of it. His 
treatise on the words which terminale in a long or in a short alif 
contains an immense quantity of Information, and surpasses ali 
the imitations of later vvriters as much as it surpassed ali the 
former produetions on the same subject*. Whcn Abû ‘Ali ’1-Qâli 
(No. 92) went to Spain, he frequented the society of Ibn al- 
Qûtiyyah and alvvays spoke of his talents in the highest terms : 
being asked by the reigning sovereign of Spain, al-Hakam, the son 
of al-NSşir li-Din Allah ‘Abd al-Rahmân, who was the ablest 
philologist whom he had met in that country ? he replied : 
“Muhammad Ibn al-Qûtiyyah’*. The eminent abilities of Ibn al- 
Qûtiyyah were accompanied by a spiril of profound piety and an 
assiduous attaehment to the practices of devotion ; he displayed 
also considerable talent as a poet, but he aftervvards renounccd 
that occupation, although his poetical compositions wcre remark- 
able for correctness of style, perspicuity of thought, the bcauty of 
the exordiums and grace of the transitions. The accomplished 
scholar and poet Abû Bakr Yahya Ibn Hughayi al-Tamîmî2 relates 
that as he vvas going, one day, to a country-house which he 
had at the foot of the Cordova mountain, in onc of the most 
delightful spots on earth, he met Ibn al-Qûtiyyah returning from a 
country-seat which he possessed in the same neighbourhood. “On 
seeing me,“ said Ibn Hudhavl. “he reined his horse över to me 


1 The MS. of the BibUothegut Imperiale, ancien fonds (No. 706). contains two 
curious works on the conquest of Spain by the Muslûns and the history of that 
country under the Arabian governon and first Manvânid amirs. One of these 
works bcars Ibn al-Qütiyyah*s name as the author; the other is anonymous. 
For the eharaeter of Ibn al-Oütiyyah’s work see Mr. Dozy’s al-BaySn al-MŞhib, 
Introduction, p. 28. 

2 Abû Bakr Yahya Ibn Hu^hayl an accomplished scholar and a poet of 
great reputation, dicd A.H. 385 (A.Ç. 995), or 386, aged eighly-six years. 
IBııghyah). 
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and cxprcsscd graat pleasure at our meeting. I then, in a sportive 
mood, recited extempore this verse : 

‘Whence comest thou, incomparable man? thou vrho art the 
sun and whose sphere is the worId ! ’ 

On hearing thesc words, lıc smiled and answered with great 
promptitude ; 

‘1 come from an abode where the devotee can enjoy solitude, 
and where sinners may transgresss in secret-' 

I wa3 so highly delighted with his ccply, that I could not 
forbear kissing his hand and praising him, and invoking God’s 
blessing on him; he was moreover my old master, and 
therefore deserved these marks of respect *’ Abû Bakr Ibn al- 
QQtiyyah died at Cordova on Tuesday, the 23rd of the first Rabi* 
A.H. 367 (November, A.C. 977)* ; he was interred the follovving 
day in the Qurayşh cemetery, at the houı of the evening prayer. 
Some persons place his death in the month of Rajab of the year 
just mentioned, but the former date is more correct. Qüfiyyah {'.he 
Gothic woman) is derived from Qüt {Gotlı) ; this Qüt was the son 
of Hâm, the son of Noah, and from him the Sudan {ihe negroes), 
the Indians, and the natives of Sind draw their origin. Al* 
Qötiyyah was the mother of İbrahim, the sonof‘Isâ Ibn Muzâhim, 
this Abû Bakr's ancestor, and the daughter of Ubbah (Oppas), the 
son of Ohultishah {fVitiza). Her father was king of Spain, and 
from him it was and from his brothers, Artabâs, (Ardabızst), count 
of Spain>, and Sîdah that 'fâriqt Ibn Nuşayr^, at the head 
of the Muslims, took the cities of Spain. Al-Qûtiyyah went 
to {the khalif) Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik to complain of the 
injustice with which she had been treated by her uncle Artabâs, 
and, when in Syria, she married ‘Isâ Ibn Muzâhim, a nıawlâ of the 
Umayyad {khalif) ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Her husband, Ibn 


1 Mariana saya that Ardebast. count of Spain, was a Greek rcfugee. 

2 Ibn Khallikin probably meant to write 'fdrig, the maıv/â of Müsâ Ibn 
Nıışayr. 

• 6 November.—Ed. 

t The Egyptian edition adds Maii'lâ Müsâ (enfrnncrised slave of Müsâ) after 
'r3riq.—Ed. 
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Muzâhim, accompanied her back to Spain, and his descendants 
continucd to inhabit that country. Shc returned with a letter of 
recommcndation addressed by Hişhâm to (Abu) ’l-Khattâr* al- 
Şha'bî al-Kalbi, the chief to whom he had entrusted the Govern¬ 
ment of Spain. (Abu) ’l-Khattâr put a stop to the persecutions 
which she suffered from her uncle, rendered full justice to ali her 
claims against him, and treated her with marked respect. She 
lived to an advanced age and saw the vicissitudes of fortune 
establish the Umayyad prince, the amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn 
Mu*âwiyah Ibn Hişlıâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, surnamed al-Dâkhil (l/re 
enterer, the new comer), on the throne of Spain. Shc some times 
went to see him, and he granted whatever requests she had to make^. 
Her posterity havc continued to bear the name of the Sons of 
the Gothic woman, even to the present day. Such is the stateınent 
made by Abû Bakr al-Qubbaşhi in his enlarged and embellishcd 
extract from the jurisconsult Abû ‘Umâr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Afif al-Târi^iV work, entitled, Kitâb al-lhfi/âlfi A'lâm il- 
Rijâl (the careful remembrancer of eminent men), which is a compi- 
lation of notices on the jurisconsults and Icarned men of Cordova 
who flourished in latter time. Abû Bakr al-Qubbaşhi, whose fuII 
names were Abû Bakr al-^asan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij Ibn 
‘Abd Allah Mufarrij, a membcr of the tribe of al-Ma‘âfir and a 
native of Cordova, transmitted down al-Târîklıi’s \vork from 


1 In place of at-Kkattâr (jVViJl) the MSS. read al-Khattâb (ulIuıJI), 
This error seems tohave originated with Ibn ghallikân or his copyisi. Abu 
’l Kl]attar al-Kalbi was the nineteenth governor of Spain. 

2 See al-Maqqarî, in Gayangos’s translation, vol. II, p. 50. 

3 Abû ‘Umar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Afif, a native of Cordova, was 
distinguished for his learning, profound pieıy, and skill in drawing up bonds 
and contracts. He is the author of a work in hve volumes destined as a guide 
to students (fladab al-mula'allimîn) and a history of jurisconsults, occasionally 
cited by Ibn Başhkuwâl. Having removed from Cordova to Almeria, he was 
appointed qadi of Lorca, and died there, A.H. 420 (A.C. 1029), in the month 
of the second Rabi‘. (Ibn Baş^kuwâl's Şilai.) The author of the BuŞhyah 
mentions an Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-TârllıhI. probably the same person 
as the above, and informs us that he composed a number of works on the 
history of MaE^rib, and wrote a large volüme in which he described the roads, 
harbours, and cilies of Spain, the six junda, or military divisions of that empire, 
ete. 
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mcmory.' Abû Muljammad Ibn al-RuşÎjâtl (No. 327) says, in 
his Ansâb, that ‘Ayıt Qubbash, a spring of watcr in thc wcstern 
suburb of Cordova, gavc the titlc of al-QubbaşhI to Abû ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij al-Ma'âfiri al-Qubbaşhî, who died on 
the eve of Friday, the 5th of Ramat^ân, A.H, 371 (March, A.C. 
982)*. I may here observe that this person was the father of the 
Abû Bakr al-Hasan just mentioned. 


625 ABU BAKR AL-ZUBAYDi 

Abû Bakr Muhannmad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Madhhij Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Bişhr al-Zubaydi, 
a native of Sevillc and a resident of Cordova, was the ablest 
grammarian and thc most learned philologer of thc agc. He sur- 
passed ali his Spanish contemporaries by his knowIedge of syntax, 
rhetoric, and curious aneedotes ; besides which, he was well versed 
in biography and history. The works vvhich he Icft us arc a proof 
of his cxtcnsive learning, and, amongst them, we may notice his 
abridgment of the ‘Ayn (No. 208), and his classificd list (jabaqât) of 
grammarians and philologers who flourished either in the East or 
in Spain, from thc time of Abu ’1-Aswad al-Duwalî (No. 285) to 
that of his own master, Abû ‘Abd Allah al-Riyâhı the grammarian. 
He composed also a refutation of the doctrines held by Ibn 
Masarrah^ and his followers ; this work he entiticd : Hatk Sulûr 
al-Mulbidln (the impious unmasked). His other works are : a 
treatise on the incorrect phraseology of thc vulgar ; thc Wâdih. 
([ilahi treatise), a highly instruetive work on grammar ; and a 

1 Abu Bakr al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij aI-Ma‘âfirl al- 
QubbaŞbr, a naıive of Cordova and a leamed traditionist, thc author of the 
İhtifal, or hislorv of the khalifs. jurisconsults, and qadîs mentioned here by 
Ibn Khallikin, died somewhat laıer than A.H. 430 (A.C. 1039). (Ibn 
Başhkuwâl's Silat). 

2 Aba 'Abd AlISh Muhammad Ibn Masarrah al-Jalali was a native of 
Cordova. His application to the doctrines of the sûfis and his studies in some 
philosophical works attributed to Empedocles induced him to admit and to teach 
privately the doctrine of pantheism. His tvorks were publicly bumed in Sevtlle 
under the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahm2n II. He died in the monıh of Shawwâl A.H. 
319 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 931) at the age of fifty years. Tabaçât al-Hukamâ ; 
Dozy’s Historie des musulmans d' Espagne, t III, p. 19). 

• 4 March.—Ed. 
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trcatise on the grammatical forms, which has never been surpassed. 
(The Umayyad prince) al-Hakam aI*Mustanşir bi-Allâh, lord of 
Spain, conhdcd his son and publicly declared successor, Hişhâm 
aI-Muwayyad bi-AIlâh, to the tuition of al-Zubaydi; and the 
young prince not only learned arithmetic and grammar under this 
preceptor, but acquired a great stock of other information. To 
the favour of his pupil, al-Zubayd! was indebted for his large 
fortune, his appointment to the place of qâdi at Seville, and his 
nomination to comnıand of the police-guards (shurfalt). The ample 
wealth which hc accumulated was long enjoyed by his descendants. 
He used to cxtol in terms of the highcst praise the abilitics and 
intelligence of his young pupil, al-Muwayyad, declaring that, 
amongst ali the boys of the imperial family and the sons of the 
grandees, he never conversed with one more acute, more quick of 
comprehcnsion, more sagacious, or more prudent. He rclated of 
him also a number of extraordinary anecdotes. Al-Zubaydı 
composed a great quantity of poetry, and, in one of his pieces, 
directed against Abû Müslim İbn Fihri, he says : 

“AbO Müslim ! a man must be judgcd from his intelligence 
and discourse, not from his equipage and dress. A man’s clothing 
is not worth a straw, if he possesses a narrow mind. It is not 
long sittings in the professor’s chair, my good Abû Müslim! \vhich 
can procure learning, wisdom, and intelligence.” 

Wben employed in the service of aU^akam aUMustanfir, he 
ardently longed to see a slave-girl whom he had left at Seville, 
and, being unable to obtain the permission of going to visit his 
beloved concubine, he wrote to her these lines : 

"Alas, my dear Salnıâ ! take it not to heart ! separation must 
be endured with fortitııde. Think not that I bear your absence 
with patience, unless it be with the patiencc of the dying man. God 
hath not created a torture more excruciating than the moment of 
adicus. Death and separation appear to me the same, except that 
the former is accompanied by the waiiing of the funeral mourners. 
Promptly severed as we were, though önce closely united, refleet 
that every meeting leads to a departure. that the boughs divide 


1 İn the Bughyab, this name is svritlen Fahd. 
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into branches. that proxiınity tends to rcmoteness, and union to 
scparation.” 

Hc frequcntly recited fhe following lines: 

“To bc poor in one’s native country is like living in a foreign 
land ; a foreign land with wea!th is homc ; the cartlı is ali thc 
same ;nıankind are brothers and neighbours.’’ 

Whcn Abü ‘Alî al-Qâli (No. 92) arrivcd in Spain, al-Zubaydi 
took notes at his litcrary and philological lectures ; he studied also 
under Qâsinı Ibn Asbagh*. Sa'id Ibn Fahlün^, and Ahmad İbn 
Sa'id Ibn Çazmî. His family belonged to the military division of 
Syria called the Jundoî Emessa. He died at Seville on Thursday, 
the İst of thc latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 379 (September, A.C. 989)*. He 
was interred the sams day, after the celebration of thc afternoon 
prayer, and the funeral service was said över him by his son 
Ahmad. He lived to the age of sixty-three years. Madhhij in its 
primitive acccptation, served to designate a red sand-hili in Yaman. 
Mâlik, the son of Udud, was born on it and received the name of 
Madhhij for that reason. This word thcn got into such use among 
thc Arabs as a proper name for men, that they ended by consider- 
ing it as such and forgctting that it applied to this hill. Zubaydi 
means descended from Zuhayd / this was the surname of Munabbih 


1 Abu Muhammad Qâsim Ibn AşbaCh Ibn Muhaınmad al-Bayyânî, an 
eminent tuıfif, traditionst and genealogist, composcd a great number of work$, 
the titles of which, with (he names of thc pcrsons under whom he 
studıcd, are given in thc Bughyah on thc authority of Abû Muhammad Ibn 
l.lazm. He bore a high reputation for learning and for his exactitude as a 
traditionist, and his Ansdb, or patronymics, is a most copious and an excellent 
work. His family belonged to Bayyânah ^ajUJI)^ but he himself resided in Cor- 
dova and died at an advanced age in that city, A.H. 340 (A.C. 951-2). {Bughyat 
al-Mutlamis Maggari). 

2 Abü ‘Uyımân Sa'id Ibn Fahlûn (or FahI) Ibn Sa'id, learned Traditions 
at Cordova in A.H. 274 (A.C. 887-8) from Muhammad Ibn Waddâh ; he 
studied also under other masters. and was giving Icssons himself in A.H. 341 
(A.C. 952-3). (Bughyah). 

3 Abû 'Umar Ahmad Ibn Sa'id Ibn Hazm al-Şadafi al-MuntajilI 

the author of a voluminous biographical work. died A.H. 350 (A.C. 961-2). 
(BuŞhyah.) 

• 5 September.—Ed. 
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Ihc son of Şa‘b, the son of Sa‘d al-‘Aşhirah (No. 49), the son of 
Madhhij. him who was called by the name of the hill. Zubayd is a 
large tribe estabiished in Yaman, and has produccd a great numbcr 
of remarkable persons, sorac of thcm companionsof Muhammad. 


626 ABÖ ‘ABD ALLAH AL-QAZZAZ 

The grammarian Abû 'Abd Allah Muhammad İbn Ja'far 
al-Tamîmi (member of the tribe of Tamim), surnamcd aI-Qazzâz, 
was a native of Qayrawân. He applicd himsclf \vith ardour to 
the study of grammar and philology, and composed a nıımber of 
works on various subjccts. One of his productions, the Kitâb 
ul-Jâmi' (collector), Ireats of philology and is a work of great cxtcnt 
and high repute. Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Şîrâfî (No. 425, note), the 
Kgyptian Kâtih, says that Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Qazzâz \vas cmployed 
in the service of al-'Azîz İbn al-Mu‘izz al-‘Ubaydi, the sovereign of 
Egypt, and that he composed somc works at the desirc of his 
master. According to another statement, al-‘Azîz ibn al-Mıfizz 
ordcred him to corapose and dra\v ııp in alphabclical orcler a 
\vork containing ali the \vords of that third class \vhich is indicat- 
ed in the welI-kno\vn grammatical defınilion : The parts of speech 
are: the notm, the verh. and the particleK And İbn al-Jazzür^ 
observes that he docs not kno'v of any grammarian's having 
composed a work on a similar plan. In pursuance to the prince’s 
commands, a!-Qazzâz colleeted ali the scattered Information 
contained in the most esteemed treatises on this subjcct, and 
arranged it in a clear, simple, and easy order. He thus formcd 
a volüme of lwo thousand pages. The preceding indications are 
taken from the amîr al-Mukhtâr al-Mnsabbihî*s (No. 627) Greater 
History. In a work called Kitâb al-Ta'rîd (hook of ailu.don.f), he 
inserted the panıbles and allusions employcd in conımon discoıırse. 
Abü ‘Alî al-Hasan İbn Raşhiq (No. i57) %ay$ \n hh Atımudhnj: 

1 In Arahic, the words partide and leller arc called harf. To distinguish 
ıhem. the forıner is cntlcd the harf enıployeıl to moıiify the sense (Jâ'a li nıa'na). 
Prepositions, coujuncıions, ete., are harfs. 

2 İt is possiblc the: this may be ibn al-Jazzâr meniiuncd in Xo. 97, note. 
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'‘Al‘Qazzâz brought the ancient writers to shame and reduced the 
modern authors to silence ; rcspected by the princes, the men of 
learning and the men of rank, he was beloved by the people. He 
rarely engaged in conversation unless to speak of the religious or 
the profane Sciences ; he had a great command of language> and 
composed equally well in the natural and the artificial styles of 
poetry. He sometimes pronounced his verses to enliven con¬ 
versation without seeming to çare about them; and he attained with 
great ease, and in a gentle quiet way, the highest point to which 
persons having a talent for poetry can aspire ; namely, novelty of 
thought and force of expression. Versed in ali the forms of rheto- 
ric, he was equally well skilled in the art of poetry. As specimens 
of the pieces to vvhich we allude, we may here insert the following : 

"I swear by the place which thy beloved imagc holds in 
my heart, by the lasting sway of love över my bosom, that if my 
wish were granted to dispose of thy person at my will, I should 
treasure thee up in the pupil of my eye and shelter thee under 
the curtains of my eyelids ! Then I should enjoy my utmost wishes, 
and fear no longer for thy character the danger of unjust suspi- 
cions ; suspicions which daily force my soul to taste the goblet of 
death. When the hearts of other men are at peace, mine fears for 
thee the secret glances of the evil eye ; and why should I not fear 
for thee who art my world : nay, God’s vengeance alone prevents 
me saying : who art my divinity !* 

‘Love me in secret and let thy thoughts alone inforra me of 
my happiness. Sure of thy affection, I çare not for the lot which 
may await me.’* 

‘Who will console the travellers whom fortune has scparated, 
and who now proceed, some to the Far East and some to the 
distant West^. Fate seemed to have dreaded meeting with its fate, 
had it kept them together; and it, therefore, dispersed them 
throughout the world.’* 


1 Or, as the Arabic may also signiTy : Hc kept a strict command ever his 
tonguc. 

2 Litcrally: to Najd and Tiahâmah j a f requent exprc$sion with 
the poets. 

* ‘Another picce by him' is ommitted by de Slanc.—Ed. 
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‘In Abû Rabi’ah we find a meadow Çrabl'ah) wherc our hopes 
may roam unconfined ; he always remembers his promises, and he 
forgets the favours he bcstows.’* 

‘Since you know that you are the light of my cye, and that 
1 see nothing if I see not you, why have you withdrawn from my 
sight ? Thcn indeed every object but thyself is hidden from my 
view.’ ’’ 

After giving many other pieces by the same author, Ibn Raşjîlq 
adds : “Some of the poems by Abû ‘Abd Allâh” (meaning al-Qazzâz) 
“are yet finer than those I have quoted ; but I could not recall 
them to memory, and besides, I made it a rule, in composing this 
book, to limit the number of poetical citations. He died at al- 
Hadrah, A.H. 412 (A.C. 1021-2), aged nearly seventy years.” By 
al-Ha()rah, he means Qayrawân, which was at that time the Capital 
of the kingdom’. Qazzâz means a worker, or a dealer, in silk 
içazz). A number of persons were known by this surname. 


627 THE AMlR AL-MUKhTAR AL-MUSABBiyl. 

The amîr al Mukhtâr ‘İzz a!-MuIk {the chosett, the gfory of the 
empire) Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Qâsim ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Ismâ'îl Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azîz, generally knovvn by the appcllation of 
al-Musabbihî the kâtib, drew his origin from a family of Harran, 
but Egypt was the place of his birth. This highly accomplished 
and learncd scholar was the author of a celebrated history {of 
Egypt) and other works, ali of them attesting {by their popularity) 
the eminent talents with which he was gifted. He always 
wore the military dress, and it was in the service of al-Hâkim 
al-‘Ubaydî, the son of al-‘Azîz, sovereign of Egypt, that he rose to 
fortune. He mentions in his history, that he entered into al- 
Hâkim’s service in the year 398 (A.C. 1007-8), and that, after hold- 


1 Hadrah signifıes presence, and therefore the nietropolis, because the 
sovereign is ıhere preseni. Hadratkum {j’our presence) is the equivalent of .vow 
ntnjesty, your exeellence and sir. 

* ‘Another piece by hitn* ommiued by de Slane.—Ed. 
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ing the governmcnts of al-Qays and al-Bahnasâ, in the prcvince 
of al-Şa‘îd, he was appointed head of the Diwân al-Tartîb.^ The 
intervievvs and conferences vvhich he had with al-Hâkim are attest- 
cd by his Greater History. He compiled about thirty works, and, 
in speaking of his History, he says ; “This valuable work, the con- 
tents of which render ali other treatises on the same subject un- 
nccessary for the readcr, ofTers hiaı the history of Egypt, of its 
governors, amîrs, imâms, and khalifs. the dcscription of its 
vvonders, its edifices, its various productions which serve for food, 
a notice on the Nile, a history of the persons who settied in that 
country, brought down to the time in which the copy of this title- 
page \vas first vvritten, the compositions of the poets, the biogra* 
phy of learned men, and an account of the sittings held by the 
gâçlls, the magistrates (hâkims), the nıu'addUs^ the literary men, 
the amatory poets, ete.” This work fills twenty-six thousand 
pageşî. Another of his works, containing two thousand pages, 
bears the title of al-TalwIh ıvn ’l-Tafrî/ı (indirect and direct indica- 
tion), and treats of the ideas occurring in poetry, and the other 
species of composition. His Kitâb al-Râh wa al-Irtiyâh (repose and 
aelivity) fills three thousand pages ; his kitâb al-Gharb wa 'bSharg 
{drowniııg and strangling), in which he mentions the persons who 
met with their death in either of these manners, four hundred pages ; 
his Kitâb al-Ta'âm m’a 't-Âdâm {book of meats andsauces), two thou¬ 
sand pages ; his Dar ak al-Bughyah {the fuljilment of wishes), treat- 
ing of religions and religious practices, seven thousand pages; his 
Qifas al-Anbiyâ {history of the prophets), three thousand pages; 
his Kitâb al-Mufâtalıab wa 'l-Munâkahah {liber initionis et cong- 
ressus), treating de variis congressus modis, two thousand four 
hundred pages ; his Kitâb al-Amihilah li-Duwal al-Mugbilah 
{book of emblems for the kingdoms which are to come), a work 
founded on the stars and calculations, one thousand pages; his 
Qadâya ’l-Şâbiyah* {Sabean judgements), on judicial astrology, 

1 lam inclined to believe that the Dluân al-Tartıb was the same establish- 
ment as the Diwân al-Rawâıib, or military pay-office. 

2 The mu'addlt ts the public officer whocertifies the morality of such persons 
as appear before the qödt to givc evidcnce. He is also called the muzakki 
{purifitr). 

3 The author says; Thirleen thousand leaves {waraqah). 

* The Egyption edition has Şö'ibak (corrcct).—Ed. 
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six thousand pages ; his Jünat al-Mâşhitah {cotub case of the feıuale 
hair-dresser) conlaioing curious rclations, pieccs of poctry, and 
anecdolcs never beforc repeated, which miscellany fills, three 
thousand pages ; his Kitâb al-Shaian ıva ’l-Sakaiı (sadness and alle- 
viation), containing the history of true lovers and thcir sufTerings, 
hve thousand pages ; and his Kitâb al~Suwâi wa ’1-Jawâb {book of 
questions and answers), six hundred pages. He composed also the 
Mukhtâr al-AghânI »ra Ma'öniha (seleetions from the Kitâb al- 
Aghâni with an expIanaıioıı of its verses)^ and other works. We 
possess some good poetry of his composition, and in one of his 
pieces, which is an elegy on the death of his concubine, he 
says : 

“O Jet me take the path which leads to God ! my heart is 
broken, and affIiction has exhausted my tears. Can I bear my 
loss with patience, now that my love sojourns in the tomb ? O 
how great, how poignant arc my sorrovvs ! O that I had died be- 
fore her, or that death had taken us ofT together !” 

The celebrated seribe and book-copyist, Abü Muhammad 
‘Ubayd. Allâh Ibn Abi "-Jaw‘, having accepted an invitation from 
al-Musabbi^i, and göne to visit him, vvas addressed by his hoşt in 
these extempore lines; 

‘By lodging with me you havc lodged joy in my heart, and it is 
ready to fly from excess of felicity. The Science has showered (down 
on US, copious as) the rains of heaven ; were it not for thee, no 
rain had fallen to-day. Your presence has spread around a reviving 
perfume, and the darkness has been ehanged into light.” 

This Ibn Abi ’I-Jaw‘ was a poet, an accomplished seholar, a 
pleasing companion and universally agreeabte. He composed a 
great quantity of epistolary, cxpostulatory, and satirical pieces. He 
copied books at the rate of fifty leaves (or one hundred yages) for a 
dînâr about ten shillings), and his writing vvas so extremely beauıi- 
ful, that the specimens of it stili in the hands of the public are 
in the highest request. He died A.H. 395 (A.C. 1004-5). Al- 
Musabbihî vvas born, as he himsclf informs us in his Greater His- 


1 Scc No. 415. 
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tory, on Sunday the lOth of Rajab, A.H. 366 (March, A.C. 977).* 
He died in the month of the latter Rabî‘, A.H. 420 (April-May, 
A.C. 1029). His father died on Monday morning, the gth of 
Sha'bân. A.H. 400 (March, A.C. 1010)t, at the age of ninety- 
three years, and the funeral prayer was said över him, in the 
Great Mosque of Old Cairo. He was interred in the {cotırt of the) 
house where he resided. AI-Musabbih! lamented his death in the 
folIowing lines ; 

“To deplore this misfortunc (o«r) teaıs are not sufficiently 
abundant; it repels resignation, and betrays the feelings we sup- 
pressed. A misfortune which siays our hearts vvithin our bosoms, 
vvhich casts us into restless affliction. O fate ! thou hast struck 
thy talons into my heart and covered it vvith wounds. O fate ! 
thou hast clothed me in a robe of sadness, since a person so dear 
to us has been laid in the tomb. Hadst thou accepted a ransom, 
I should have redccmcd him for whose sake my bones are broken 
{with grief) whilst his are moutdering into dust. O thou who seest 
me overcome by an event so unexpected, and blamcst my weak- 
ness ! why dost thou blame me ? 1 have lost my father 1 no or- 
phanage is more painful than the loss of parents in our youth*. 
1 uscd to grieve when death seemed to approach him, or when 
worldly cares took him by surprise.” 

A number of other poets whose names are mentioned in the 
Greater History, composcd elegies on his death. Al-Sam‘ânî says 
in his Ansâb : “Al-Musabbifıl^ means descended from an ancestor 
whose name was Musabbifı. This surname was borne by the 
author of the History of the Maghribîns and of Mişr.” The writer 
means the amir of wh»^m we have been just speaking. 


1 Al-Musabbihî was not then so very young; he had passed his thirıy- 
third year, and probably dtd not feel so much as he pretends. The sentiments 
expressed in these verses are too nrtihcal for real grief. 

2 The surname of this historian is ofıcn ineorrcetly «ritten al-\faslhî; 
for Jl. 

* 4 March.—Ed. 
t 27 March.—Ed. 
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628 IBN 9AMD0N THE KÂTIB 

Abu ’1-Ma‘âlî Muhammad Ibn Abi Sa‘d al-Hasan Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ^amdün thc kâtib, surnamcd Kâfi 
’l-Kufât {the most serviceable of assistants) Bahâ al-Din (.tplendour 
of religion), was a native of Baghdâd, highıy distinguished for his 
talcnts and consummate abilities as a literary man and a kâtib. 
He came of a Family noted for producing men of influcnce and 
merit, as not only he, but his father and his brothers, Abü Nafr 
and Abu ’l-Muzaffar, occupied eminent posts in the service of the 
State. Having pursued his studies under Abu ’1-Qâsim Ismâ‘!l Ibn 
al-FadI al-Jurjâni and other masters. Abu ’I-Ma'âll composed his 
Tadhkirah (remembrcmcer), an excellent compilation of historical 
notices, pieces of literatüre, anccdotes, and poems. Nothing like 
it has ever been produced by latcr vvriters, and, being a most 
useful work, it stili retains its reputation and continues in the 
hands of the [public. ‘Imâd al-Din al-Işbahâni mentions him in 
the Kharidah. and says : “He was army-inspector under al-Muktafi 
{li amr Allah), and intendant of the palace under al-Mustanjid ; 
ardent for praise and eager for renown, he spread the shade of 
his protection över literary men ; and gifted with talents and 
genius, he composed a work entitled the Tadkhirah, wherein he 
combined gaiety with seriousness, frivolity with knowledge. B'jt 
thc khalif al-Mu$tanjid having remarked in it some anccdotes, 
extracted, according to the author’s account, from historical works, 
but vvhich sccmed allusions to the fallen State of the empire, he 
imagined that Abu ’!-Ma‘âlî’s object was to vilify the govcrnment, 
and he therefore took him from his seat of ofhce and cast him 
into prison, where he remained in sufTering till he died. This 
occurrcd at thc beginning of thc year 562 (Novcmber, A.C. 1166). 
He önce recited to me the following piccc of his composition, 
containing an enigmatical description of the linen fan^ : 

“Fast and loose, it cannot touch what it tricı to rcach; 
though ticd up, it moves swiftly, and though a prisoner, it is free. 


1 Thcllnen fan {mirwahat alHjayşh) is a large piece of linen sıretched on 
a frame and suspended from the ceiling of the room. It is moistened with 
rose-water and set in motion by a cord. They make use of it in ‘Irâq. See de 
Sacy’s Haitri, page 474. 
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Fixed in its place, it drives before it the gentlc breeze ; (hough its 
path bc closed up, it moves on in its nocturnal journey. İt 
rcccived from Solomon an inhcritance^ It rcmains dry when the 
star Simâk (Spica Virginis) exerts its {coolir.g) influcncc (över the 
veather), but it sheds its moisture whcn the ardours of Orion 
return. its salutation consists in one of the (foıtr) elements, and 
for that reason every soul is its friend^". 

‘Imâd al-Dîn gives also the following passages as his : 

“May your glory never require augmentation ! May thy gifıs 
never require pressing to be granted ! But yet I desire increase of 
fortune, though reason bids me to lemain contentcd. 

Littie of head and of wit ! heavy in breath and in body ! 
you pretend to smcil swcet like me ; sweet you smell, but it is of 
perfumes^.” 

Another writer says that he learncd by hcart a grcat quantily 
of Traditions. İbn Hamdün relates that he heard the imâm 
(khalif) al-Mustanjid repeat the foIIowing verses, composed by 
Abû yafş al-Shatranii on a girl who had a cast in her eye : 

“When tormented with love, I praised God for the obliquity 
of Vision which rcndered sidelong glanccs unnccessary ; I looked 


1 This is an allusion to the 81st verse of the 2Ist sûrah of the Qur’ân: 
“And unto Solomon (we subjecied) a strong wind which ran at his command." 
The next hcmistich of Ibn ^amdûn’s verse presents a double di/fıculty ; the 
verb ciu jC nıay be read in various manners, and the allusion made by the 
poet is very obscure. From the opposition which exists betwcen the ideas of 
’^rab anĞ Nabatean.l am inclined to read this doubtful verb as if it wcre 
pointed thııs t y: ; the meaning of the hemistich would then be: and its 
materinis i.e. the substance of which it is formed, have received an Arabic 
appearance, as the Nabateans have received one. We should then have an allu¬ 
sion to the proverbial expression :(İKyJ|v^yU_|Ji) rAe Nabateanmay become like 
an Arab), and another allusion to the fact that the name of the material em- 
ployed to make the fan is kattan Uinen), an Arabic modiheation of the Persian 
word ketâıı. The text, hovvever, is too uncertain, to justify any attempt at 
translation, and I therefore pass to the ncxt verse. 

2 Nafi, here translated soul. is tbe equivalent of the Latin anima. The 
author plays upon the double meaning of the word. 

3 The word (^) appears, in this verse, to bear the meaning of öLİ or 

(fraitkineense ). 
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at her, and the spy who watchcd me thought that I looked at 
himi I thus fcit secure from treachcry^ 

This is certainly a novel and striking idea. İbn I^amdOn was 
born A.H. 495 (A.C. 1101-2), and he died on Tuesday, the llth 
of Dh u ,1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 562 (August, A.C. 1167)*. He was 
interred the next day, in the Qurayşh Cemetery, at Ba^dâd. He 
died in prison. His brother, Abû Naşr Muhammad Ibn al-Ji^asan, 
surnamed Ghars al-Dawlah (planı of the empire), an officer of the 
civil administration ('âmil), was esteemed a highly virtuous and 
holy man, and his society was much sought after. He war born in 
the month of Şafar, A.H. 488 (Feb.-March, A. C. 1095), 
and he died at Baghdâd in the month of ’l-yijjah, 

A.H. 545 (March-April, A.C. 1151). He was interred in the 
Qurayşh cemetery. Their father was a kâtib of high rank, a skilful 
administrator and a good accountant. He composed a work on 
the nature of the different posts in the civil service (fi ma'ârifat 
al-A‘mâl), and lived to an advanccd age. He died on Saturday, the 
lOth of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 546 (Aıigust, A.C. 1151)t. 


629 İBN QURAY‘AH 

The Çâfli Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân, a nativc 
of Baghdâd and generally known by the surname of İbn Quray‘ah, 
filled the functions of his Office in al-Sindiyah and other places in 
the province of Ba^dâd, by the appointment of the gâçll Abu 
’l-Sâ’ib’Utbah Ibn‘Ubayd Allah. İbn Quray'ah was onc of the 
wonclers of the world for the promptitude wilh which he replied 
to every question submitted to his opinion ; and his answers were 
expressed in the purest style and in the most beautiful rhythmical 


1 It was, ıherefore, the poet who squinted, not the girl; İbn IÇhallikSn 
•sometimes forgets himself. 

2 The MSS. and the printed text read (jİAİt). î’u» ‘h® l^ue reading appears to 
be (j4A)|). 

• 29 August.—Ed. 
t 25 August.—Ed. 
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prose. Haviııg beeıı reccivcd into the intimacy of Abü Muham- 
mad al-Muhallabi (A^o. 170), he attached himself exclusively to 
that vvazîr. There exists, in the hands of the public, a well knowu 
work containing a collection of questions proposed to Ibn 
Quray‘ah and the answers vvhich he returned. The men of rank 
and the literary characters of that age took great pleasure in jest- 
ing with him and Consulting him, by vvriting, on odd and laugh- 
able qucstions; to these he immediately replied by written 
answers in the same style. The wazir of whom we have just spoken 
encouragcd some persons to invent a number of ridiculous questions 
on a variety of burlesque subjects, in order to obtain his answers, 
and the kâıib Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ibn al-Mu‘allâ wrote to him as 
follovvs : “What does the qâdî (may God favour him !) say of a 
Jew who committed fornication with a Christian, and she brought 
forth a child with a human body and the head of an ox ? They 
are now both under arrest. What does the qSdl opine respecting 
them ? ” On this paper he immediately inscribed an answer in 
these terms : “This evidence none can refusc—it bears hard upon 
the accursed Jews—and proves that they drank dovvn the love of 
the calf into their heartsi—so that it now comes out from their 
lowcr parts—I opine that on the Jew’s neck the calf’s head you 
should tie—and on the Christian’s shoulder fix the leg and the 
thing—and that they should be dragged on the ground—whilst the 
words : Darkness üpon darkness^ are proelaimed around. Receive 
my salutation.” When the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd [No. 93) visited 
Baghdâd. he vvent to the wazîr al-MuhalIabl’s levees', and was 
there so greatly struck by the qâdl Ibn Quray‘ah’s wit and delicate 
repartees, that, in a Ictter addressed by him to Abu ’I-Fadi Ibn 
al-'Amld^, he said : “And there was at the levee a facetious şhaykh. 
called the qâdl Ibn Quray‘ah, with whom I discussed some ques- 
tions too indelicate to be mentioned here ; and I must say that 1 
found his conversation singularly witty.” An elderly man who 


1 Gur'ân, Sûrah 2, verse 87. 

2 Qur’/!n, Sürah 24, verse 40. 

3 The word majlis, here rendered by levee, signifies in general a sitHng held 
to render justice, a Iribımal ; it also designates Iht levees of a wazİT. 

4 The life of Ibn aI-‘Amid will be found in this work (No. 670). 
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smelt strongiy of perfumes having asked him, in tlıe presence of 
the wazîr Abü Muhammad, the definition of the term qafâK he 
replied : *'It is that part which is surrounded by thy skirts 
(Jurubbân) ; which draws on thee the railleries of thy friends ; the 
part on which thy sultân corrects thee, and in which the familiariter 
utuııtur ephebi tui^. There are four definitions of it.” The jurubbân 
of a coat is the broad picce of stuff which covers the os coccygis 
and hidest the qafâ. It is a Persian word Arabicized^. Ali the 
questions proposed to him wcre of this şort, and I should mention 
some more of them here, did I not wish to avoid prolixity ; but a 
good number of them, vvith the ans\vers, have been inserted by the 
celebrated poet Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Sharaf aI-Qayrawânî‘*, 
in his work entitled Abkâr al-Afkâr. The qâdl Abü Bakr Ibn 
Quray‘ah died at Baghdâd on Saturday, the I9th of the latter 
Jumâdâ, A.H. 367 (Feb., A.C. 978)*, aged sixty-five ycars. Quray- 
‘ah was the surname of one of his ancestors, according to aI-Sam‘âni. 
Al-Sindiyah is the name of a village situated on the (caimal called) 
Nahr ‘Isâ, betvveen Bâghdâd and al-Anbâr. To indicate that a 
person is a native of this place, they say Sindawânî (not Sindi), 
lest he should be taken for a native of Sind, the country which lics 
on the borders of İndia, 


630 IBN MUHRIZ AL-WAHRANI 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Muhriz Ibn Muhammad 
al-Wahrâni, surnamcd Rukn al-Din {column of religion) —some .say, 
Jamâl al-Din (beauty of religion) —was a man of wit and talent. 
He left his country and came to Egypt in the reign of the sultân 
Salâh al-Din, but, as the art in which he excelled was the drawing 

1 Qafü signiües rhe hack of the neck. It is also employed to designate the 
lotver part of the back. 

2 By thesc \vords he alludcd'.o the poZ/e/ıt/fl. of \vhich men \vho 

pcrrıımcd thcir person were of ten suspeeted. 

3 The Persian word is/rır/fefl/ı. (oU^r). 

4 Tmâd al-Din, in his (MS. of the Bibliotlıegue imperiale. Supp\c- 

ment gives numeroııs cxtracts f rom the poems of Ibn Şharaf al-Qayrawâni, and 
saj’s that he was acontemporary of Ibn Rnşhiq (/Vo. 157). Hâjji Khalifah placcs 
his death in A.H. 460 (A.C, 1067-8) which agrecs vvith ‘Imâd al-Din’s statement. 

* First Fcbnıary.—Ed. 
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up of offlcial papers, and as he found there al-Qâı^i M-Fâdil {No. 
349), the kötib 'Imâd al-Din al-Işbahânî, and other distinguishcd 
individuals of the same class, he felt his inferiority, and perceived 
that his abüities, eminent as they were, could not be employed with 
profitto himself. Hc thcrefore abandoned the grave style of writing, 
and, having taken to light compositions, he wrote the collection of 
visions and epistles which bears his name. This work, copies of 
vvhich are very common, is a proof of the buoyant humour, acute 
mind, and accomplished wit possessed by the author. The Creat 
Vision alone wouId suffice for his reputatioıi ; it abounds in charm- 
ing ideas, but its length precludes its insertion here. He afterwards 
visited different countries, and, having resided for some time at 
Damascus, he was nominated preacher (fçhalib) at Dârayyâ*, a 
village situated in the Chûtah- and at the gates of the city. He 
died at Dârayyâ, A.H. 575 (A.C. 1179-80), and was interred at the- 
entrance of the funeral chapel erected över the grave of the şhaykh 
Abû Sulaymân al-Dârâni [No. 338). I found in the handvvriting 
of aI-Qâdi '1-Fâdil that, on the 17th of month of Rajab, the news 
of al-Wahrânî’s death came [to Egypt) from Damascus— Wahrânl, 
means native of V/ahrân [Oran)' a large city in the land of Qayra- 
wân. It is situated on the Syrian Sea [the Mediterranean), at the 
distance of two days journey from Tilimsen. Al-Ruşhati [No. 327) 
says that it was founded A.H. 290 (A.C. 903), by Mulıammad 
Ibn Abi‘ Awn, Muhammad Ibn ’Abdüs and a band [of adventurers 
from Spain)^. It has produced many distinguished characters, 
some of them remarkable for learning. 


631 IBN TAYMIYAH AL-^ARRAnI 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muljamraad Ibn Abi ’1-Qâsim al-lQıiçlr Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Khidr Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd Allâh, generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn Taymiyah al-Haırânî and sur- 
named Fakhr al-Din [glory of religion), was an eminent preacher 

1 In No. 338, this name is incorrectly spelt Dariya. Ils orthography is 
here 6xed by Ibn Khallikân 

2 The cultivated country around Damascus is called )he Ghütah. 

3 See Ibn {Ç^aldün's Histoire des Berbers tome I, p. 283 ol the French 
Translation, and al-Bakri's Description de /’ Afregue septem irlonali, p. 165 of 
Ihc French translation. 
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and a jurisconsult of the ^anbalite sect. He held first place in his 
nativc country by his learning, and was highly disCinguished for his 
piety. Having cultivated the Sciences under sonıe men of great 
erudition, he proceeded to Baghdâd. wherc he studied jurispru- 
dence under Abu ’l-Fat^ Ibn al-Manni (No. 407), and learned 
Traditions frora Şhulıdah Bint al-lbari (No. 271), Ibn aI-Muqrab, 
Ibn al-Batfı (No. 325), and others. He composed a very good 
compendium of the doctrines professed by Ahmad Ibn ^anbal 
(No. 19), and an excellent collection of khufbahs (sermons), a vvork 
of high repute. He left also a commentary on the Qur'ân, and 
somc good poetry. He occupied the post of preacher (khatâbah) 
at Harran, and this offîce was aftervvards fîlled by other members 
of his faniily. His life was one uniform course of rectitude and 
virtue. He was born at ^arrân towards the end of the month of 
Sha'bân. A.H. 542 (January. A.C. 1148), and he died in that city 
on the llth of Şafar, A.H. 621 (March, A.C. 1224).* Abu ’l-Muzaf- 
far Sibt Ibn aUJavvzi (No. 183, note) says : “Hc incurred general 
odium in l^arrân, and, when any person of that place commenced 
to display abilities, he never ceased pcrsecuting him tili he drove 
him out of the cit_y. He died on the 5th of Şafar, A.H. 621”. This 
date differs from ours. He then adds : “1 heard him, one Friday, 
on the conciusion of the public prayer, recite the following verses 
in the great mosque of l^arrân : 

“My beloved friends ! I have warned nıy eyes that they and 
sleep shall never meet unless we meet again. Spare a heart tortured 
with love, and pity an enfeebled body worn away. How often 
have you adjourned the night of our promised meeting ! life has 
passed away, and yet we do not meet.” 

Aba Yûsuf Mahâsin Ibn Salâmah Ibn Khallfah al-Harrâni 
mentions Ibn Taymiyah with commendation in his history of 
^arrân, and says that he died on Thursday, the lOth of Şafar, 
A.H. 622 (February, A.C. 1225)t soon after the hour of the ^aşr 
prayer*. Abu ’l-Barakât Ibn al-Mustawfî (No. 528) speaks of him 


1 Sec No. 257, note on timcs of prayers. 

4 March.—Ed. 
t 20 Feburary.—Ed. 
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İn his History of Arbela, and States that he arrrived in that city in 
the year 604, with the design of making the pilgrimage to Makkah. 
He then extoIs his merit and adds : “He gave lessons every day on 
the interpretation of the Qur’ân ; he related anecdotes with great 
elegance, his discoursc had a peculiar charm, and this, joined to an 
agreeablc disposition, rendered his company most acceptable to 
pcople of ali ranks. His father was one of the abdâls^ and holy asce- 
tics. Hc (t/ıesoıı) acquired his knowIedge of jurisprudence al Harran 
and at Baghdâd ; in controversy he displayed singular acuteness. 
He composed some compendious treatises on jurisprudence, and 
left a collection of scrmons in the style of Ibn Nubâtah’s {No. 348). 
As an expounder of Qur'ân he stood prc-cminent, and in ali the 
Sciences his abilities were highly conspicuous. He İcarned Tradi- 
tions from first masters at Baghdâd.” Ibn al-Mustawfî then citcs 
the follov'ing piecc as the production of Ibn Taymiyah : 

“Rcceive my salutations and let the past be forgotteiı; my 
departure from you was sorc again.st my \vill. Ask the night if 

1 The Muslini Baims arc supposed to form a Corporation composed of a ccr- 
tain number ol members and always subsisting. İn this Corporation the highest 
ranlc is held by the clıief or Ghawrh: the next, by foıır AKtâd\ the ıhird. by seven 
><W!y<Jr; the fourth, by fortythe fifth, by sevcmy Mt/oA; and the sixlh, 
by threc hundred Nuqab. See on this subjecl a passagc of al-Ishâqî. quotcd by 
Lanc in his translaıion of the Thousand and One Nights, vol. I, p. 233. In the 
diclionary of technical terms employed by the şüfis, MS. of the Bibliothegne 
imperiale, Supplement, I find the folloıving explanations of the terms: The 
Qutb (o.v/.r) is the individual to whom has been delegated Almighty God’s ins- 
peetion över the universe at ali times. The Qutb. at the mome.n in which re- 
course is had to him is the Ghon tJı {assis/aııce). The awtad {pegs) are the 
four men who preside över the four regions of the world, the east, the wesl, the 
north, and the south. By them God preserves these regions, because they are 
eharged to inspect (overtheir respeetive guarters). The Bııdald {snbslitnles; the 
word abddl has the same meaning); are seven r..en ; when one of them travels 
forıh. he leaves behind him a body in his image, so that no onc '‘an perceive his 
absence, The Nnjabû (exceUenl) arc forty persons occupied in rcctifying the 
affairs of men, in bearing their burdens and in exercising the rights of the crea- 
ture {not of the Creatar. like the Qutb and the Awtâd). The Nugnbtî (administra- 
tors) are those who inspect and produce to view the sccret of nıcn's bosoms. 
They are three hundred in number. It ıvould appcar that, in the şü/l confrater- 
nity, ıhcsc names served to designate the grand-master and the principal 
chicfs. 
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sicep has ever closed my eyelids since I left you. Friends beloved 
of my heart ! I swear by Him who decreed our separation, that if 
the joyful day of our meeting return and thc woes which afflict me 
be healed, I shall go forth to meet the camels which bcar you 
hither, and lay my face as a carpet in their path ; even should I 
apply my forehead to the ground—even should i\\t{heat, ardent as) 
brands of ghadâ wood*, scorch my cheeks ! Then I should receive 
new life—then wrapt in joy, I should exclaim : Receive my saluta- 
tion ! the padt is now /orgolten" ! 

He then adds : "I asked him the meaning of his name Tay- 
miyah, and he replied : ‘My father or my grandfather, 1 am not 
sure which, made the pilgrimage, leaving his wife in a State of 
pregnaney. On arriving at Taymâ, a littie girl who camc out of a 
tent attracted his attention, and, on his return to Harran, he found 
that his vvife had lain in of a daughter. When the child was 
presented to him he exclaimed : Yâ Taymiyah ! yâ Taymiyah ! (O 
the girl of Taymâ! the girl of Taymâ!) —being struck with its resem- 
blance to the littie girl he saw there. The child was therefore 
named Taymiyah’. Such was the purport of his words.” Taymâ 
is the name of a villagc in the desert of Tabük, half-\vay between 
Khavbar and Syria. Taymiyah means a female behnging to Taymâ; 
butthemore correct expression (ın this case) is Taymâwiyah, because 
the masculine form of the relative adjective derived from Taymâ 
is Taymâwi. The statement is furnished, however, by Ibn Taymi¬ 
yah himself, and has been generally adopted. 


632 AL-‘ATTAbI THE GRAM M ARI AN 

Abû Manşûr Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn İbrahim Ibn Zibirj the 
grammarian, surnamed al-‘AttâbI, possessed a good knovvledge of 
grammar, philology, and thc bclîes-lettres. His writing was so 
beautiful and correct, that specimens of it arc much sought after by 


1 According to the Arabic phiiologers, the wood of the Ghadâ tree gives otu 
great heat and retains its fire very long. 
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litcrary men. He studied the belles-lettres under Abu ’l Sa'âdât 
Hibat Allâh Ibn al-Shaiari (a şharlf 'whose life we shall give), 
Abû Manşûr Mawhüb Ibn al-Jawâliqî*, and others. He learned 
Traditions from the first masters of that agc, and transcribed a 
great number of books. Volumes in his handvvriting arc highly 
prized. His birth took place in the month of the first Rabi‘, A.H. 
484 (April-May, A.C. 1091), and his death occurred on the eve of 
Tuesday, the 25th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 556 (May, A.C. 1161)*. 
'Attâbi means belonging to al-Attâbiyûn, a place in Baphdâd so 
called, and situated on the west side of the river. Abû Manşür 
resided there, but he afterwards removed to the east side. The 
surname of al-'Attâbi was also borne by a celebrated poet called 
Abû ‘Amr Kulthûm Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Ayyûb, but he derived it from 
the circumstance of his being descended from ‘Attâb Ibn Sa‘d Ibn 
Zuhayr Ibn Juşham. Kulthûm was an eloquent and able poet, 
who celebrated the praises of Hârün al-Raşhid and other great 
men. He belonged to Qinnisrîn, an ancient city of Syria, near 
Aleppo. I should have mentioncd him in this work, but as it was 
designed to contain notices on those persons only the dates of 
whose death were known, and as I was unable to ascertain the 
time of his death, I felt constrained to omit him^. 


633 AL-MAS‘UDl AL-BANDAHi 

Abû Sa‘îd—sonıc say Abû ‘Abd Allâh—Muhâmmad Ibn 
Abi’1-Sa‘âdât‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mas'ûd Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad al-Mas‘üdî, surnamed Tâj 
al-Dîn {crown of religîon) al-Bandahı, was a native of MarwarrOd 
in ^urâsân, a Joctor of the Şhâfi'ite sect and a şûfi. He displayed 
great talents as a philologer and composed on al-Harîrî’s Maqa- 
tnaha {No. 510) the fullest and most complete commentary ever 
vvritten on that work, I saw a copy of it in five large volumes, 
which is more than twice the size of any other commentary 


1 The life of Ibn al-Jawâliqi will be found in this work. 

2 He died A.H. 208 (A.C. 823-24), according to the author of the Nujiim. 
• 23 May.—Ed. 
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composed to elucidatc the Magâmahs. This vvork bcars a high 
character, and copics of it are very common. He rcsided at 
Damascus, in thc Sumaysât convent (Khânaâh.) and gave public 
lessons thcre. Previously to this, he had becn preccptor to al- 
Malik al-Afdal (No. 461), the son of the sultân Salâh al-Dîn, 
and, through his means, he was cnabled to procure the numerous 
rare and valuablc books, by theassistanceof which he composed his 
commentary on the Magâmahs. Abu ’l-Barakât al-Hâşjıimî, a nativc 
of Aleppo, relates as follows : “Whcn thesulîân Şalâh al-Dîn enter- 
cd Aleppo in the year 579 (A.C. 1183), al-Mas‘üdî (al-Bandahî) 
went do\vn to the great mosquc of that city, and having installed 
himself in the library formed of the books given as \vagf^ to that 
cstablishment, he selected a great nunıber of them (and took them 
away) without meeting the slightest opposition. I myself saw 
him pack them up in a pannier.” I met some of al-Bandahi’s 
disciples and reccived from them lessons and certificates 
authorising mc to tcach what I had learned from them. 
We read, in thc work of a modern historiap, that al-Bandahi's 
birth took place in thc year 52I,butoneof our literary men 
States that he found the following note in al-Bandahi’s own hand- 
writing :“I was born at the hour of sunset, on the eve of Tucsday, 
the first of the latter Rabt‘ of thc year 522 (April, A.C. 1128): 
This statemcnt is cvidently more correct than the former, because it 
is takcn from thc handwriting of the person himself and indicates 
thc day and the month. He died at Damascus on the eve ofSatur- 
day, the 29th of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 584 (.May, A.C. 1188). t Some 
place his dcath on the İst of the latter Rabi‘. He \vas interred 
at thc foot of Mount Qâsiyûn. He settied his books as wagf 
ou thc convcnt of vvhich we have spoken. The following verses 
werc often in his mouth : 

‘“I saw tears of blood flow from your eyes,’ said she, 
‘through apprehension of our departurc; why now hast thou re- 
placed those tears of blood by tears of watcr?’: I replied ‘Not that I 
was solaccd in thy absence or that I yielded to consolation ; those 


I Scc No. 21, note on \vaqr. 

4 ApriJ.-Ed. 
t 29 May.—Ed. 
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tears have turned grey from thc lengthened age of my weeping’.” 

Similar to this are the words of another poet: 

“Su'âd said : ‘Dost thou shed tears of ■water aftcr tears of 
blood ? ’ I replied : ‘My tears have turned grey from thc lengthen¬ 
ed age of my vveeping.’” 

This doctor bore the surname of al-Mas‘ûdi because he had 
an ancestor called Mas'ûd. Of Marwarrüd we have already 
spoken {No. 22). Bandahi means behnging to PanJ Dih, a district 
of Marvvarrûd. Panj Dih signifies five villages. To designate a 
native of this place, they employ also the words al-FanJdihî and 
al-Banjdihi. It has produced many eminent and learned men. 
QâsiyQn is the name of a mountain rising on the north side of 
Damascus. It contains many beautiful country-seats, schools 
{madâris), convents (n/6/), and gardens ; the river Yazid (has ils 
source) in it, and the Thavvrâ flows at its foot. It possesses also 
a large mosquc built by the sovereign of Arbela, Muzaffar al-Din, 
the son of Zayn al-Dîn {No. 522). Ibn ‘Unayn, a poet whose 
life we shall give, composed a gaşidah, rhyming in /, in praise of 
the sovereign of Yaman, Sayf al-Islâm Ibn Ayyûb {No. 282), 
and, as he expresses in this piece his desire of seeing Damascus 
again, he enuraerates the delightful spots in its vicinity, and says, 
when speaking of Mount QâsiyQn : 

“The ardent love of my heart for Qâsiyûn will subsist evcn 
when, the foundations of that mountain have passed away.” 

It is a brilliant poem, full of originality and ornament. 


634 IBN NUQTAH 

Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abı Bakr ibn 
Shujâ' İbn Abi ’l-Naşr İbn ‘Abd Allah al-Hanbali {doctor of the 
î^anbalite sect), generally knovvn by the appellation of Ibn Nuqtah 
and surnamed Mu‘in al-Dîn {defender of the faith), was an eminent 
traditionist and a native of Ba ph dâd. His ardour in search of 
Traditions, the quantity of them which he heard and committed 
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to paper, and the frequent journeys which he undertook for the 
purpose of procuring them raised him to celebrity. He travelled 
to Khurâsûn, Persian “Irâq, Musopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, 
visiting the principal traditionists, hearing their lessons, and 
obtaining Information from their lips. He wrote a great deal and 
took down a quantity of useful notes. In the Supplement which 
he composed to the amir Ibn Mâkülâ’s ikmâl {No. 414), and 
which forms two volumes, he displayed no inferior talent. He 
vvrote also a small work on patronymics (ansâb), which serves as 
a Supplement to the treatise composed on that subject by Muham- 
mad Ibn Tâhir al-Maqdisî (No. 593), and to that of Abü Müsâ 
al-Işbahânî (No. 592). Another vvork of his, the Kitâb al-Taq'ld 
(book of fixation) contains ali the (reguisile) Information respect- 
ing the traditionists, (the unusual words occuring in) the different 
collections of Traditions and the isnâds^. When I iirst heard 
of him, he was stili living, but I never had an opportunity of 
meeting him, Ibn al-Mustawfi (No. 528) mentions him, in 
the History of Arbela, as one of the persons who visited that city 
and heard Traditions delivered there. He speaks of him with 
commendation and adds : “He recited to me the following verses 
as baving been composed by Abü 'Ali Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn 
Ibn Abi ’l-Şhibl, a native of Baghdâd and one of the best poets 
that Trâq has produced in modern times.” Ibn al-Hazirl 
(No. 242) gives them also in his Zinat al-Dahr : 

“Discover not thy sufferings or thy joys to a censor or a 
false frieııd ; for pretended sympathy is as bitter to the heart as 
the exultation of foes.*’ 

Ibn Nuqtah died at Ba^dâd on thy 22ad of Şafar, A.H. 629 
(December, A.C. 1231),* at an advanced agc. 1 was then residing 
at Aleppo for the purpose of pursuing my studies, and, it was 
there we received intelligence of his death. His faiher ‘Abd al- 
Ghani died at Baghdâd on the 4th of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. .'83 
(August, A.C. 1187) t, and was inlerred near the mosqut. of his 


1 See vol. I. Inırodııction. 

* 19 December.—Ed. 
t 11 August.—Ed, 
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iguarler). His frugality and disinterestcdncss rendered him 
cclebrated. Abû ‘Alî Ibn Abi ’l-Şhibl died A.H. 473 (A.C. 1080-1), 
The Kâtib ‘İmâd al-Dîn speaks of him in the Kharidah. 


635 IBN AL-DUBAYTHi 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Ma‘âll Sa'îd Ibn Abi 
fSIib Yahya Ibn Abi ’l-lHasan ‘Ali Ibn al-Hajjâj Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn al-9ajjâj, gcnerally known by the appcllation of Ibn al- 
Dubaythl, vvas a native of Wâsit, an historian, and a doctor of 
the sect of al-Shâfi‘i. He receivcd a great quantity of Traditions 
by oral transmission, and formed some collections of useful notes 
(ta'âlig). His memory was stocked with pieces of great bcauty, 
and these he often cited in conversation. By his learning in the 
Traditions and his correct knovvledge of the names of the tradi- 
tionists and of history, he acquired the reputation of an able hâfij 
and a genius of the first order. He composed a work which he 
designed as a continuation to Abü Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Karîm aI-Sam‘ânI’s 
{No. 370) Supplemcnt to the Khatîb’s {No. 33) History of Baghdâd, 
and in it he gives notices on the persons whom al-Sam‘âni had 
forgotten and on those who lived subsequei',tly to that writer. 
It fills three volumes and pcısesscs considerable merit*. He wrote 
also a history of Wâsit and other works. Ibn al-Mustawn {No. 528) 
makes mention of him in the History of Arbela and says : “He 
entered our city in the month of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 611 (March, 
A.C. 1215). He was a ^ne-looking oldman.” Hethen adds that Ibn 
al-DubayîlıI recited to him the following piece as of his own 
composition : 

“I put mankind to the test, but found not a true friend, a 
helper, in adversity. I showcd them the sincerest friendship, but 
receivcd a troublcd and insinccre attaehment in return. Never, 


1 The second volüme uf this work is in the Bibliothtque imperiale, ancien 
fonds, (No. 745). It hegins with the Ahmcıds and fmishes with the ha, the sixth 
letter of ıhe Arabic alphabet. 
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when I chose from among them a companion who-pleascd me, 
had I cause to praise his conduct in the cnd.*’ 

Ibn ai-Dubayth! contiııued to study and take notes up to the 
moment of his death. His birth took placc at Wâsit on Monday, 
the 26th of Rajab, A.H. 558 (June, A.C. 1163;)* he died at 
Baghdâd on Monday, the 8th of the latter Rabl‘, 637 (Novembcr, 
A.C. 123P)t. The next day, he was intcrred in the Wardiyah 
ccmetcry. Dubaythî mcans belonging to Dubaytjıâ, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Wâsit. His ancestors belonged to Kanjah 
(in the province of Arrân), and his grandfather removed from 
Dubaytjıâ to Wâsit, where the family multiplied. His father 
Abu ’1-Ma‘âlî Sa'ûd died at Wâsit on the eve of the Festival of the 
Sacrifice, A. H. 585 (January, A. C. 1190)î. he was born in 
that place on the 27th of Şafar, A.H. 527 (Junuary, A.C. 1133). § 


636 IBN ZAFAR AL-ŞAQALLl 

Aba ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn Abı Muhammad Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn Zafar al-ŞaqallI (native of SicUy), surnamed IfuJJat 
al-Din (proof of reiigion), was an accomplished seholar versed in the 
belles-lettres, and author of some instruetive works. One of 
these, the Sulvvân al~Mu{3‘ Jî‘lJdwân al-Atbâ‘ (consolation for 
the master yvho suffers fron’ the enmity of his servants), he com- 
posed in the year 554 (A.C. 1159), for one of the chiefs {who vere 
in Sicily^. His other works are: the Khavr al-Başhr bi- 

1 Sicily was, at that time, under the domination of VViIliam the Bad, the 
second Norman king. This circumstance induced me to examine Ibn Zafar’s 
work in the hopes of fînding some information respeeting the State of that 
country, but was unable to discover aoy tbing of the kind. It is a collection 
of apologues and historical aneedotes. This work, of which three or four copies 
are preserved in the Bibiiothegue imperiale, is highly esteemed in the East, and has 
been translated inio Persian and Turkish. An English translalan of it accompani- 
ed with a very instruetive preface, was published in London, by Mr. M. Amari, 
in the year 1852. 

• IJuIy.—Ed. 
t 9 November.—Ed. 
î 19 January A.C. 1190,~Ed. 

§ 7 January.—Ed. 
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Kf^yr il-Baş/ıar [excellent news comerning the best of mankind)^, 
a large commentary on the Qur'ân, cnüütd al-Yanbff {the source), 
the Kitâb Nujabâ al-Abnâ (hislory of clever children)^ a Hâşhiyah 
or appendix to al-Hariri's Durrat nl-Gha\vwâs (^No. 510), and two 
commcntaries on the same author’s Magâmahs, —one ample, the 
other concise. He left also some other compositions of great cle- 
gance. 1 read, towards the bcginning of his commentary, that he 
had been taught {the Magâmahs) by the hâfiz Abû fâhir al-SiIafl 
(No. 43), who had learned them from the author, al-Harîrî; 
people say, hovvever, that whcn al-Silafî saw al-9arîrî in the 
mosque of Başrah, teaching his Magâmahs to a circle of students, 
he asked who he was, and receiving for answcr : “That man has 
fabricatcd a set of lying stories, and is now dictating them 
to the public,” he turned away from him in disdain. God 
best knows which of these statements is true. The following 
anecdote has been handed down as a relation madc by the 
shavkh Tâj al-Dîn a!-Kindî (No. 233) : “Having obtained a iînancial 
draft on the government office (dîwân) in Hamât for a 
gratuity, I went to receive the amount, and, after my arrival, 
I met with Ibn Zafar at an assembely. We then engaged in 
a grammatical and philological discussion, during which I propo- 
sed to him some questions on the former subject and brought him 
to a stand. His skill in philology appeared nearly as limited, and, 
when the assembly was about to break up, hc said : ‘The Şhaykh 
Tâj al-Din surpasses me in grammar, but 1 excel him in philology;’ 
on vvhich I answered : ‘Thy first assertion is granted and thy 
second denicd.’ We then separated.” Ibn Zafar was of a short 
stature, a puny figüre, and by no means well-looking. Some 


1 A copy of this work is preseıved in the Bibliolltegue imperiale. It is divided 
into four chapters: the first on the passages in the Books of God {the Pentateuch. 
the Psalıns, and the Gospel) which foretell the mission of Muhammad. The 
second contains the ancient popular traditions relating to this event; the third, 
the predictions on the same subject made by the kâhins (Araklan diviners) ; and 
the fourtb, such information respecting the coming of Muhammad as was 
derived from the Jimı (genii). 

2 A copy of this work is in the Bibliothegue imperiale. As the title indicates, 
it contains anecdotes of children remarkable for precocious talent. The 
historian and the philologer will find in it much curious information. 
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poctry is ascribed to him. and I found tlıe folloNving verses in a 
compilation which goes under his name : 

“I bear thee in my heart; dost thou not then know that tbou 
art borne about evcn when thou remainest at home ? Is not that 
pcrson highly prized by me whonı 1 long to meet and who dwells 
\vithin my bosom ?” 

He has borrowcd this thought from an Arab of the dcsert, 
\vho said : 

“Though 1 ncver inhabited the land wherc Sulaymâ took up 
her abode, I pray that a dark cloud may show her its lightnings, 
and refresh with its s)ıowers the dwclling-placc of a person dear 
to my heart.” 

‘Imâd al-Din al-işbahâni quotes, in his Kharıdah, a number 
of pieccs composcd by İbn Zafar, and, amongst othcrs, the follow- 
ing : 

“A man’s misfortunes correspond to his merits; and, by his 
paticnce under affliction, his sharc of mcrit may be known. He 
who has but littlc iirmness in facing what he apprehends, will have 
but littie chance of gaining what he hopes for.” 

Ibn Zafar was born in Sicily and brought up at Makkah ; he 
kept removing from one country to another, and at length al-^amât 
where he died in the year 565 (A.C. 1169-70). The wholc period 
of hislife was passed in struggling againstpoverty : it iseven relatcd 
that, in Hamât, want and misery forced him to marry his daughter 
to a person much beneath her; the bridegroom then left the city with 
his wife, and sold her as a slave in another countryi. ^afar is 
the noun of aetion belonging to a verb which, taking %afira in the 
preterite and yaffaru in the aorist, means to obtain a ihing. (It is 
here emphyed as a proper name.) having alrcady spoken of Şaqa~ 
Iliyah (Sicily) (No. 371). we nced not repeat our observations 
here. 


637 AL-‘UTBİ THE POET 

Abû ‘Abd al-Rahmân Muljammad Ibn ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn 
‘Umar Ibn Mu‘âwiyah İbn ‘Umar Ibn ‘Utbah Ibn Abî Sufyân 


I This act was contrary to law. 
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Şalçlır İbn ^arb Ibn Umayyah Ibn 'Abd Şhams, surnamcd al-*Utbi, 
was a member of thc tribe of Qurayşh and of :he family of Umayyah, 
a naf.ve of Başrah and a poet of great celebrity. This accompli- 
shed scholar and able poet delivercd orally historical Traditions 
and the narrations of the combats which took place betwcen the 
Arabs of the desert; he composed also some elegies on the death 
of his sons. The authohties which he cited for his information 
were Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah (No. 249), Lüt Ibn Mikhnaf. and 
his own father ; amongst those who delivered traditional informa¬ 
tion on his anthority were: Abû Hatim al-Sijistânî (No. 262). 
Abu ’l- Fac^l al-Riyâşhl (No. 298), and Ishâq Ibn Muhammad 
al-Nakha*î. Having proceeded to Baghdâd. he taught Traditions 
to the people of that city, but he was more generally noted for 
drinking wine and composing love verses on ‘Utbah. He and his 
father held a high rank by thc rcspcctability of their family, and 
both bore the reputation of accomplished scholars and clegant 
speakers. Amongst the works which he compiled wcrc : a Book 
of Horses, a collection of poems composed by the Arab of thc 
desert, a collection of poems composed by females whose love 
had turned to hatred, the Kitâb al-Dhablh (victims for sacrijice,) 
and the Kitâb al-Akhlâq (de moribus), ete, Ibn Qutaybah (No. 
306) mentions him in the Kitâb al-Ma'ârif, and Ibn al- Munajjim' 
in the Kitâb al-Bâri'. He relates that he heard a wild Arab of thc 
desert say to another man : “If such a fellow smile upon thee, his 
scorpions (emblems of treachery) will glide towards thee ; if thou 
dost not treat him openly as an enemy, do not (at least) treat 
him in private as a fricnd.” The latter writer gives thc following 
verses as al-‘Utbi’s : 

“When the maidens remarked the tinge of grey appearing on 
my cheeks, they turned avvay from me their faces radiant with 
beauty. When they saw or heard mc, they ran off to the tops of 
the sand-hills at al-Mahâjir^. But though they turn their eyes 
away from mc they cast (towards me) furtivc glances like those of 


1 Hi» life will be found in this work. 

2 This is merely a conjcctural translation of the verse. 
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thc fawn and thc gazelle ; for 1 belong to a famiJy of high renown, 
whose fect vvere formed to tread the pulpit' ; khalifs in Jslâmic 
times; mighly chiefs in thc times of idolatry ; to them bclonged 
every glory, and such an ancestry might form thc boaster’s proud- 
est vaunt.” 

A collcction of picces in my own hand\vriting contams somc 
verses of the şharif al-Ridâ’s^, in 'vhich a similar thought is ex- 
pressed. (Ibn al-Mıınajjim) quotcs also these verses as his : 

‘'When Sulaymâ saw me turn my eyes away—and I turn my 
glances avvay from ali who rcsemblc her—shc said : 'I önce saw 
Ihee mad {with hve) and I rcpl ed : ‘Youth is a madness of which 
old age is thc curc.* ” 

This verse has now acqııircd thc force of a proverb. Al-Mu- 
barrad (No. 610) cities, in his Kâmil, two verses in which 
al-‘UtbI deplores the deaıh of one of his sons: they are as 
follovvs: 

“Tears have furrowed my chceks through grief for thy loss, 
and vvounds have covered my heart. Resignation meets with ap- 
proval in every casc. but in thinc it merils blame.” 

This verse also has obtained great curreney. The poetical picces 
of al-‘Utbı are numerous and good ; he was cne of the best pocts 
of Islâmic times. Hc died A.H. 228 (A.C. 842-3). The surnamc 
of al-'üfbî was borne by him bccausc he drew his dcscent from 
‘Ulbah, Ihe son of Abû Sufyân. 'Utbi signifies also tlesceııded 
from ‘ Ulbah Ibn Ghaznân. one of thc Prophet’s Companions. It 
is possiblc also that our poct may have reccived this surname on 
account of thc pocms which hc composcd in praisc of his bcloved 
• Ulbah. 


1 Literally : "For whose fcet the tops of thc pulpits wcrc formed.” In the 
liıst ages of Islâmism, the kialif in persor pronounced the ^utbah from the 
pulpit. The poet here alludes to his descent from the Umayyad.s. 

2 His life vrill bc found in this work. 
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638 ABD BAKR AL-KHUVVARAZMI 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Khuwârazmî. surnamed 
also al-Tabarkhazi. [because, says al-Sam‘âni {No. 370), his 
father belonged to Khuvvâraznı and his mother to Tabaristân, 
and these two denominations combined into cne were given 
to the son,] vvas, as we have already said in the life of Ibn Jarîr 
aî-Tabarî {No. 544), a sister’s son to that historian. Abü Bakr 
ranked among the greatest and the most renowned of the poets ; 
he was held also as a hrst-rate authority in philology and 
genealogy. He resided for some time in Syria, in the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, and was highly distinguished by his contempora- 
ries. It is related that having göne to see the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd 
[No. 93), who was then holding his court at Arrajân, he requested 
one of the chamberlains to announce to him that a literary man 
desired permission to enter. The chamberlain took in the 
message, and his master replied : “Teli him that I have bound 
myself not to receive any literary man unless he knows by hearts 
twenty thousand verses composed by the Arabs of the desert.” 
The chamberlain returned back v^ith this answer,and Abü Bakr 
said : “Ask him if he means twenty thousand verses composed 
by inen, or tvventy thousand composed by women? ” Thisques- 
tion was repeated to the Şâljib, who immediately exclaimed : “This 
must be Abü Bakr al-Khuwârazmi! let him come in.” Abü 
Bakr then entered, and being recognised by the Şâhib, he met 
with a most favourable reception. Abü Bakr left a collection 
{dhvân) of epistles and another of poetry. Al- rha‘âlibi {No. 356) 
mentions him in the Yatimah and quotes a passage from 
his prose-writings, to which he subjoins some extracts from his 
poems. Amongst the pieces given there are the following : 

“I see that you. when wealthy, pitch your tent close to us, 
and that, when you are in want, you visit us seldom. ‘Tis with 
you as with the moon : when her light is diminishing, shc delays 
her visits, but when it increases, she remains \vith us long.” 

* “O thou who longest for draughts of püre wine, but who, 
occur what may, will never break the seal of the paper {in which 


‘From hU verses’ omitted by de Slane.—Ed. 
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thy money is rolfed up) ; know. that the pürse and ıhe goblet 
cannot be full at the samc time ; empty then thy pürse, that thou 
maycst fiil thy goblet.” 

Abû Sa‘id Ahmad Ibn Shuhavb. a native of Khuwârazm. 
composed the following verses on Abû Bakr : 

“Abû Bakr possesses learning and talent, but he does not 
adhere to his engagements. The attachment which hc shows for 
a friend lasts from morning to night (and no longcr) ” 

The anecdotcs told of Abû Bakr arc very numerous. On 
his return to Syria, he settied at Naysâbûr, and died in that rity 
on the 15th of Ramadan, A.H. 383 (4th November, A.C. 993); 
but, in the historical work of our mastcr Ibn al-Athir (No. 435) 
his dcath is placed ten years latcr. God best knovvs vvhich is 
right. Abû Bakr being dissatisfied with Şâhib Ibn 'Abbâd, 
composed the lines on leaving him : 

“Praise not Ibn ‘Abbâd even when his hands shovver forth 
beneficencc so abundant as to shame the rain-cloud. Such acts 
are merely the suggestions of his fancy ; he grants, but not from 
liberality, and he refuses, but not from avarice. ” 

Ibn ‘Abbâd was told of this, and, on receiving intelligcnce 
of the poet’s death, hc said ; 

‘‘I said to the caravan rcturning from Khurâsân : ‘Is your 
IÇhuwârazmite dead?’ and thcy answered : ‘Yes’. On this I said : 
‘Inscribe these words upon his tomb : 'May the curse of the 
Almighty light upon the ungrateful ! ’ ” 

1 thought that the verses directed against the Şâhib Ibn 
‘Abbâd were composed by Abû Bakr al-Khuwâra 2 mî. a 
number of literary men having made that statement in thcir 
compilations and in conversation; but happening since to 
examine al Marzubâni’s {No. 621) Mu'jam al-Şhtı'arâ, I met the 
foIlowing lines in the life of Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Sufyân surnamcd 
Abû ’1-Qâsim al-A‘mâ (the blind), a poet and one of the pcrsons 
vvho, at Bagh<lâ<lı repeated from memory the compositions of 
former authors; hc had been a pupil of al-Kisâ’î’s (No. 408), 
and was employcd by al-Hasan Ibn Sahi {No. 169) to instruct 
his children. Having incurred Ibn Sahl’s reprchension for 
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something vvhich he had done, hc pronounced these sattricni 
lincs: 

“Praise not l;;lasan for generosity, thouglı his hands shower 
gifts in abundance; blaıne him not if hc withold his favours. 
It is not through parsiınony that he refuses, neither is it in 
hopes of fame that he bestows. Such acts are merely the 
suggestions of his faney ; hc grants, but not from liberality, and 
hc refuses, but not from avarice.” 

God best knovvs the truth in this matter, We have already 
spoken of the word Khuwğrazıııî ^ 


639 AL-SALÂMI Tllf POET 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muhanımad Ibn ‘Abd Allah- Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Kljulays Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Yahya 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Hârith Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Walid Ibn al- 
WaUd Ibn al-Mughîrah Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Makhzûm 
Ibn Yaqîah Ibn Murrah Ibn Ka‘b Ibn Luwayyi Ibn Ghâlib 
Ibn Fihr Ibn Mâlik Ibn al-Nadr Ibn Kinânah Ibn Kiuzaymah Ibn 
Mudrikah Ibn al-Yâs Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizâr Ibn Ma‘dd Ibn 
‘Adnan al-Mak^zuml al-Satâınl, a celebrated poet drew his descent 
from al-Walîd, the son of al-Walîd Ibn al-Mughirah al-Makhzûml 
and the brother of Kl^âlid Ibn al-Walîd {the Jirst Muslini congueror 
of Syria). Al-Tha'âlibî {No. 356) speaks of him in these terms^ : 
“He was incontrovertibly the best poet of ‘Irâq, and his right to 
that rank is suthcicntly evinced by his merit. The opinion which 
we have expressed concerning him is supported by a sure testimony. 


1 This, l bcUeve, is an error ; in the part of his work vvhich precedes, the 
author has said nothing on the subjcct. In Arabic, the word is pronounced 
Khuwararmi. and means nalive of fÇhuvârazm. The Persian pronunciation of 
the word is Khârizum. 

2 In the MS. of the YaUmah, No. 1370, al-Salâmi's names are written : 
Aba Musayn Muhammad Ibn 'Ubayd Allâh. 

3 See yafı'ınah, MS. of the £/h. diı Itoi. ancient fonds No. 1370, fol. 194 
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that of his poems ; and thc beauties of his compositions which \ve 
havc here inserîcd are a delight for the eye, a eharm for the heart, 
and a stisfaction for the mind. He began to utter verses at the 
age of ten years, and the fırst piece he ever pronounced was the 
follovving, recited by him onc day at school : 

‘The charms of beauty (» fıich we remark) in him are various : 
the eyes of mankind are fixed on him with one accord, The 
arro'v of his glances is sharp, and his glance never misses its aim. 
Beauty has inseribed upon his chcck : T/ıis is a beauteous being as 
ime as his Creator exists. !’ 

He passed his carly youth at Baghdâd, and removed to Moşul 
when yet a boy. He there met some poets of the highesl eminence, 
such as Abu ‘Uthmân al-KhâlidL (one of the two Khâlidites)! Abu 
’l-Faraj al-Babba^â {No. 366), Abu ’l-Hasan al-TaIIa‘fari, and 
others. When they saw him, they were astonished that such talents 
could exist in a boy so young, and they suspected that the verses 
vvhich he repeated were not his own. Al-Khâlidi then observed 
that he wculd undertake to put him to thc test, and having prepar- 
ed a banquet, he invited these poets and al-Salâmı. 'When in the 
midst of their potations, they proceeded to make a trial of his 
talents and a heavy fail of snow having very soon after covcred 
the face of the carth, al-^âlidi took an orange and threw it 
upon the hail ; ‘Now,’ said he to his companions, ‘let us try and 
deseribe that object.’ Upon this al-Salâmî de'.ivered exlemporanc- 
ously the following lines: 

How admirable the talent of al-Khâlidi. a genius unrivalled, 
generous, and grand ! To the frozen water of the cloud he madc 
a preseni of an ardent fire-, and vvhen the noble hearts of {his 
companions) addrcsscd rcproaches to him, the hands of joy offered 
him this excuse dravvn from my mind : Blame him not : he has 
only giren the cheeks as a preseni to the mouth^'. 


1 No. 407. 

2 The poet thus designates the orange on account of its colour. 

3 Tiıat is: He permitted the mouth to kiss the cheek. The teeth are 
often compared to hail-stones. and the red-skinned orange is compared to the 
cheek of the beloved. 
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When they saw him capable of producing such verscs as these, 
they let him alonc ; ali praised his telents and acknowledged his 
merit and acuteness, with the exception of al-Talla‘farî, who per- 
sisted in his former opinion. In this he was so obstinate, that 
al-Salümi at Icngth attacked him in these lincs : 

“Al-Talla‘farT aspired to my friendship, but the soul of a dog 
wou]d despise such friendship as his. His character is repugnant 
to mine, and my actions scorn to be joined with his. Ars mea 
nobilis in lingua sita est, ars ejus vilis in tergo. Homo non est 
ille mihi versus facienti convenicns ; homo non sum ad illum per- 
tundendum aptus-” 

"He composcd also many ınore satiıes on the samc person. 
Having göne one day to scc Abü Taglılib,—Abü Taghlib al- 
Hamdâni> I supposc is meant, ‘the latter, who had a coat of mail, 
lying bcfore him, desired the poet to describc it in verse. Al- 
Salâmî immediately extemporised these lines ; 

How oftcn has an ample {coat of mail) rendered me service 
and 1 requited it with cvil, yet no one reproachcd me ; from morn 
to niglıt it preserved me from death, and yet I cxposcd it to the 
strokes of every sword’.” 

This idea is borrovvcd from a piecc already quoted {No. 316, 
note), in which ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Mu‘tazz speaks of boilcd wine ; 
he there says : 

“it preserves me from the fires of hell, and ıhai, wc must 
allovv, is a great service.” 

Al-Salâmı proceeded to the court of al-Şâhib İbn 'Abbâd 
{No. 93) at İşbahân, and recited to him the poem rhyming in h, 
which contains this verse : 

“We abandoned ourselves to sin, vlıen '.ve found that forgive- 
ness was the fruit of erime. 


1 For the liistory of Abü TaChlib al-Ghadanfar al-Hanıdüni, see No. 167 
and Abu '1-FidS's Anııals. years 358, 359. 367, 369. 
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This verse, which is one of his finest, contains an allusion to 
the idca cxpressed by Abü Nuwâs al-^asan Ibn Hânî {No. 162) in 
a pocm the subject of which is self-mortihcation ; he says : 

“You shall gnaw your hands with regret, for the plcasure 
vvhich you avoided throiıglı fear of hell.” 

It approaches also to the thought which (r/ıe khalif) al-Mâmün 
ıhus expressed : “if criminals knew what pleasure I take in pardon* 
ing, they would strive to gain my favour by committing crimes.” 
“NVhilst al-Salâmi remained with the Şühib, he enjoyed favours in 
profusion, amplc honours and untroubled pleasure. At length he 
resolvcd on visiting the court of 'A^ud al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh 
(No. 507) at Şhîrâz, and the Şnhib not only provided him with a 
conveyance for his journey, but gave him a Ictter of recom- 
mendation addressed to the kâıib Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-‘Azîz 
Ibn Yûsuf an eloquent writer and one of the persons employed 
by ‘Adud al-Dawlah in the capacity of wazîr. Here is a 
copy of the letter : ‘Your îordship knows that the traders in 
poetry (şhi'r) are more numerous than the hairs of the head (şha'r), 
and that those persons are much lessso whose jewels, when offered 
(for sale), can be confidently taken as the workınanship of their 
own genius, and whose embroidered tissues, vvhen presented (to 
a patron), can be considered as wrought on the loom of their own 
imagination. Now, amongst the persons whom I have put to the 
test and approved, whom I have tried and chosen, is Abu ’l-Hasan 
Muhammad al-Salâmi, the originality of whose talent surpasses 
expectation, and hastens on in the career of excellcnce, tempt- 
ing the car to hearken with attention to his compositions and 
the eyc to peruse thcm. Mounted on the steed of hope, he 
is induced to visit your Excellcncy, in the expectation of being 
admitted into the band of his fellovv poets and attracting notice by 
sharing their good fortune. I have, therefore, dispatched (to you) 
in his person, the amir of poets, escorted by the train of his 
(accomplishments), and I have adorned that vigorous courser of 
cloquence with the harness which becomes him. This, my letter, 
serves him as a guide totvards the (regîons \\atered by the) shovvers 

1 Ibn IÇhallikân here resumes his extract from the Yotimah. See MS. No. 
U70, Fol. 196 V. 
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(o/ liberality), or rathcr as a conductor towards the occan (of 
beneficence) ■ thereforc, if your lordship judgc proper to takc into 
consideration these words of mine in his favour, and to let them 
be the mcans of procuring your consent to his svishes, you wiil, I 
hope, cxecute what you rcsolvc.’ When Abu ’1-Qâsim receivcd this 
Ictter, he took the poet under his charge and treated him with 
special favour. He then presented him to ‘Adud al-Dawlah, that 
he might rccite to that prince the qaşîdah which contains this 
passage : 

“To reach thee, a man who made the sight of thy palace the 
term of his camcl’s journey, erossed the wide-extended desert. I 
and ray courage in the depths of darkness, and my sword, were 
three companions, united like (the stars of the constellation of) the 
eagle. I encouraged my hopes with the sight of a king who 
(for nıe) wouId replacc mankind, of a palace which (forıne) wouId 
be the worId, and of a day of meeting which (for ine) \vould be 
vvorth an eternity’.” 

We have already mentioned these verses in the life of 'Adud 
aI-Dawlah (No. 507). “ ‘Adud al-Dawlah then took him under the 
wing of his favour, and handed him the key w'hich opened (the 
door) to the advantages he expected ; sojourning or journeying, he 
kept him attached to his person, and raised him to ample 
foıtune by his donations. ‘When I sce al-Salâmî, ’ said he, 
‘at my levees, it seems to me as if the planet Mercury* had 
descended from its sphere to stand before me.’ On the death of 
this prince, al-Salâmi returned to his usual habits, and his means 
underwcnt diminution ; sometimes, they rose, sometimes îhey fell, 
and so they continucd tili the moment of his death.” He composed 
a number of highly bcauliful qaşldahs on ‘Adud al-Dawlah, 
and it is in one of those picces that we find the following 
passage : 

“I roused my boon companions as the dog-star passed above 
us, and the moon in the expanse of heaven seemed like a pond 
in the midst of a meadow. 'Awake.?’ (said I), hasten to drink of 
generous wine, for this world is a merc illusion! the spy now sleeps 


1 Tr. from provious p. noıe No. 8. 
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fronı ‘■•'.tigue, and plcasurc has avvaked !’ Satan pronıpted us {ro 
sin), and wt' ıll dcclarcd him an excellent counsellor ! (tr« lay) 
prostratc on that battie-field (of pleasure,) which is shunncd by the 
vultures and beasts of prey>. The blooming flovvers of our meadovv 
werc femalc chceks, and female waists were its pliant shrubs. The 
enjoyments of life are alvvays best hidden when the veils (in which 
false modesty shrouds us) arejrent away. The cup-bearers passcd the 
goblet around, and oflered it to the guests as the falcon offcrs the 
game to the sportsman. The virgin liquor comes disguised by the 
admixture of water, concealcd in it as the soul is concealed in the 
body. The red surface crowned with bubbies seems like a cheek 
receiving a kiss^. We at length sunk in prostration, but we had 
then before us for imânı (lo direct our devotions) the cords of the 
Iute3.' ” 

In another piece of verse, he says of *Adud al-Dawlah : 

“Thy bounty visits the needy, thy sword the rebel, and are 
received, that by hands, and this by necks. Each day adds to the 
treasury of thy glory, whilst it exhausts the wcalth of thy 
treasury.” 

He said also of the same prince : 

•‘For bravery and generosily his eulogists compared him to 
persons who, had they seen this prince, \vould havc become the 
humblest of his servants. Why ! in his army he has fifty thousand 
‘Antars braver even than 'Antar and in his treasurers a thousand 
Hâtims-*. 

In one of his pieccs he says ; 

"If (pur) lips be impressed upoıı thy cheek, they are imprisoned 
in the chains of thy ringlets-''” 


1 The poet here imitates a verse of Inıra ’1-Qa>s, wlıerc he says : Et pernoc- 
larimus, feris a nobis relroce-denlibus, humi jacentes ac si ıhı occisi essemus, 
(Diwân' Amro 'l-Kais, p. 72). 

2 The muuth, or rather the tcrth, are compared to whitc objects, sııch as 
flowers, hailslones, bubbies on water, ete. 

3 Lilerally ; There we had for imâm the imâm and :ir. The treble cord of 
the İme is called the :ir ; the base \vas designated by the term imâm. 

4 The bravery of ‘Antar and the generosity of Ijâtim are \vell known. 

5 See Introdııction. 
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And from this verse al-Talla'farî took thc idea expressed in 
(he foIIoNving line : ” 

“Suppose that a cheek be pressed to thinc. how could thy 
ringlets, then imprisoned, roam freelyJ” 

Al'SalâmI had in fact rccited to aI-Talia‘fari the piece 
to vvhich this verse belongs. Al-Talla‘fari’s names wcre al- 
^ihâb (Shihâb al-Din) Muhammad İbn Yûsuf Ibn Mas'üd 
al-Shavbâni^. We may sura up al-SuIârai’s raerits by saying 
that the greater part of his poeras are exquisite. He was 
born in Karkh. the suburb of Baghdâd, on Friday evening, 
the 6th of Rajab, A. H. 336 (January, A.C. 948),* and he died 
on Thursday, the 4th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 393 (March, A.C. 
1003)t. Salâmi means behnging to Dâr al-Salâm {the abode of 
ivel/are), that is, Ba^dâd. This remark we have already made 
in the life of the hâfiz Muharamad Ibn Nâşiı {No. 599). 


640 İBN SUKK.ARAH AL-HÂSHIMl 
Abu M-Hasan Muhamraad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, 
a celebrated poet of Baghdâd and generally known by the appella- 
tion of İbn Sukkarah al-Hâşhimî, drew his descent from ‘AH, the 
son of al-Mahdi, the son of Abü Ja‘far al-Manşûr, the ‘Abbâsid 
khalif. Al-Tha‘âlibî has an article on him, in svlıich he says^ : 
This poet had a great coramand över all the beauties of 
composition ; in the expression of novel and witty allusions he 
surpassed the ablest poets, even those \vho too^the lead, direeting, 
as he pleased, his course through the hippodrome of humour and 
licentiousness. It was currently said at Baghdâd that an epoch 

1 The verb ^Ij here rendered by roam freely, bears also the signiHcation of 
to smell siveeliy. The poet plays upon this double meaing. 

2 Ibn Khallikan has committed an error here : The auıhor of the Yatimah 
informs us that al-TallaTart's names wero Abu M-Husayn 'AII Ibn Ahmad. 
As for the poet and philologer ^ihSb al-DIn Muhammad Ibn Yûsuf Ibn 
Mas'ûd al-ŞhaybânI al-TallaTarl, we learn from the Nujüm that he was born at 
Moşul, A.H. 593 (A.C. 1196*7), and died at HamSt in the month of Shawwâl 
A.H. 675 (March, A.C. 1277). 

3 Yatimah, MS. No. 1370, fol. 207. 

* 21 January.—Ed. 

î 11 March.—Ed. 
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which bestowed upon the vvorld suciı men as İbn Sukkarah and 
İbn Hajjâj (No. 186) was extremcly bountiful and that these two 
werc for that agc what Jarir {No. 127) and. al-Farazdaq were for 
theirs.” It is said that the di\v5n of ibn Sukkarah's vvorks contains 
upvvards of fifty thousand verses. A charming comparison of 
his is that expressed in the folIowing lines, composcd on a boy 
bcaring in his hand a branch tipped with flowers: 

“A branch of willow (a slender-waisted youtlı) appeared, and 
in his hand a branch bearing a string of pearis. I stood in 
admiration at these two branches; one bore a rising moon 
(a handsonte J'ace), and the othcr bore stars (flosversy 

In anothcr of his pieces he says ; 

“By Allah ! I perish ! I despair of my life, unless I see that 
waist which laid waste my heart.-” 

Abu 'I-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad İbn al-Fath, a poct of 
Baghdâd and generally knovvn by the surname of ibn Abi ’l-‘Aşb 
—or ibn al-‘Aşb—al-Ushnâni al-Milhı^ relates as follovvs : “ibn 
Sukkarah aUHâşhimİ \vrote to mc these lines : 

‘"O friend whom forlune has bestovvcd upon me ! fortune so 
avaricious in beslovvlng true friends ! Wc are now far asunder, 
and cannot meet cxcept in dreams'*. One singlc cause has 
placed a distance betwecn us : lam sukkar (sugar) and thou art 
mi/h (sah.)" 

To this I wroie in reply : 

“Shall our brethren say to a friend the sincerity of 
\vhose attaclıment is tainted with sarcasm : ‘There is sugar 


1 Here roMow, in ıhe original, two other pieccs, each containinf ‘../o verses. 
As they evidently refer to an unnatural passion, t hey have not been 
translated. 

2 In the original is a play upon ıhe words qânu>f, ugâmoı, and qiyimat 
ali deriving from the same root. 

3 ilşh’uınt mcMS belongiiıg to a place near Bafjıdjid. A//lhfsigni- 

fıes a Seller of salt. 

4 Literally ; Unless the (imngt of the friend, ot of ıhe belored. teeıı in 

a dream) kindly effect (our) meeting. 
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between us, spoil it not !’ or shall they say : ‘Wretch tliat 
thou art! there is salt between us (prove not a traitor to it)i 

İn a satire directed against a man in power, Ibn Sukkarah 
said : 

“You treat us with haughtiness, yet you are not a khaliF or a 
^alif’s heir. Be insolent, even ınore than you are, (/ çare not), 
I have neither pension nor place to lose. Say not : '[ am faultless ; 
the chastest maiden is exposed to the strokes of slander. Poetry 
is fire vvithout smoke, and rhymes possess a sublle magic. How 
many the powerful, the aspiring, whom a few words have hurled 
from their elevation. Musk, though worthy of all praise. is 
converted by satire into carrion.-” 

Another of his pieces is the following : 

“I was asked what I had prepared against the cold which had 
just set in with intensity ; and I replied ; “A waistcoat of naked- 
ness, and underneath it a shirt of trembling.” 

He is also the author of the two following verses, quoted by 
al-Harîri in his Maqânmh, entitled al-Karajiyah^ ; 

“The winter set in, and I provided myself with seven things 
necessary when the rain prevents us from pursuing our usual 
occupations. {These things are ;) A shelter, a pürse, a stove, a 
cup of wine pı eceded by a bit of meat, a tender maid, and a 
cloak-».” 


1 These svords appear to mean : Friendship stili subsists bettveen us ; 
spoil it not! Friendship cemented by conviviality subsists bettveen us, but 
thou art about to ruin it. 

2 Musk may be considered as carrion, bccause it is animal substance. 

3 Scc de Sacy's Hartri, page 262. 

4 İn the Arabic, the naines of the seven things commence tvith the letter k ; 
for which reason they are designated as the seven k's. By the sixth k {,al-Kaf al- 
Södisah) is meant the female sexual organ. Ibn 'Arab-Şhâh rclates in his 
bistory of Timûr, that Shâh Man^ûr, on being advised by his Principal oRiccrs 
to avoid a battie tvith so potverful a chlef. held up his mace and exclaimed : 

jy. fi y. "a-sL-Jl JVt Û* may this (mace. as strait. us 

the teller) alif be struck into the sixth küf of the mother of him tvho flies from 
TImûr ! ”—Mangcr, the editör of the text and Latin translation of that tvork, 
ha? as usual. compIcteI> misunJcrstood the passage. 
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Ibn al-Ta‘âwi^î, a poet whose life we shall give, composed 
tlıc follovviııg lines on thc same model : 

“Wheıı seven things are collected togethcr in thc drinking* 
room, it is not reasonable to stay away. These are : Roast 
meat, a melon, honey, a young girl, wax-lights, a singer to delight 
us, and \vinc'.'’ 

And Abu ’I-Thanâ Mahmûd Ibn Ni‘mah Ibn Arsilân, the 
grammarian, composed these vcrses on the same-subject : 

“‘Thcy say that the Ar's of winter are numerous, and yet nonc 
can doubt that there is only one : If you possess the k of kîs 
(pürse), you possess ali the rest ; in the flesh of the onager is 
found the taste of every species of gameZ.” 

Speaking of youth, Ibn Sukkarah said : 

“Youth has departed ! that youth which önce was full of sap, 
covered with fruit and shady foliage. It was a portion of thyself, 
but it has perished ; know that when a portion of thyself has 
perished, ali of thce has perished.” 

The poetical compositioııs of Ibn Sukarah abound in beauties. 
He dicd on Wednesday, the llth of the latter Rabi‘ A.H. 385 
(May, A.C. 995)*. The birth of Ibn Abi ’l-‘Aşb took place 
subsequently to the ycar 285 (A. C. 898), and, in the year 
374 (A.C. 984-5), al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali al-JawharJ heard him 
repeat the vcrses quoted above. Abu ’l-Thanâ Mahmüd Ibn 
Ni‘mah died at Damascus, A.H. 565 (A.C. 1169-70). The Kâtib 
‘Imâd al-Din speaks of him in the Knaridah, and menlions that. 
in the year 563, he met him at Damascus and heard him 
repeat numerous fragments of his poetical compositons. Sukkarah 
(sugar) : this word is so well-known that it requires no expla- 
nation. 


1 Here, thc seven words begin by an sh. 

2 This is a common proverbial expression. See Freytag’s \feulanii prover- 
bia, lom II, p. 316. 

* 16 May.—Ed. 
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641 THE SHARiF AL-RADl 

The Şharlf al-Radi {the favourably accepted descendani of 
Muhammad)^ Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad. surnamed al-MQsawî 
(the descendant of Afüsâ), was the son of al-l'âhir Dhu ’1-Manâqib, 
the son of Abû Ahmad al-Husayn, the son of Müsâ, the son of 
Muhammad, the son of Müsâ, the son of İbrahim, the son of 
Müsâ al-Kâzim^, the son of Ja'far al-Sâdiq (No. 128), the son 
of Muhammad al-Bâqir (No. 534), the son of ‘Alî Zayn al- 
‘Abidîn (No. 397), the son of al-Husayn, the son of ‘Ali, the 
son of Abû i God’s blessing on them ali ! The Şharîf 

al-Radi is the author of a dîwân of poems, and al-Tha‘âlibI (No. 
356) has an article on him in the Yatimah. “He began,” says 
this tvriter^, “to utter verses soon after he had passed his tenth 
year, and he is, at this day, the most remarkable person that the 
age has produced, and the most illustrious of the descendants of 
Muhammad who inhabit ‘Irâq. To his noblc origin and exalted 
hereditary glory, he joins the ornaments of brilliant literary infor- 
mation, splendid talents, and a copious portion of every fair 
endovvment. He is moreover the ablest poet of ali the descend¬ 
ants of ‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib, past or present. though many of them 
were eminent in that art ; were I even to declare him the best poet 
ever produced by the tribe of Qurayşh, I should not be far from 
the truth. My words will be fully confirmed by a strong 
testimony, that of his high-aiming verses which defy the severest 
criticism and combine ease wich majesty, facility with the 
perfeetion of art, and contain thoughts easy of comprehension 
and profound in meaning. His father had, in forrner days, 
exercised the funetions of chief president of the descendants of 
‘Alî (nigâbah nugabâ il-Tâlibiyin), first magistrate of the empire 
(al-Nofarfi ’l-Ma^âlim) and commander of the pilgrim caravan : 
these offices then devolved to his son al-Radı, in the year 388 
{A.C. 998), his father being stili alive.” One of his most brilliant 


1 This persoD mııst not be confcunded with ‘Ali al-Ridâ, another member 
of the saıne famity. See No. 398. 

2 His life is gîveo by our author. 

3 See Yatîmalı, MS. of the Blbliotlıegne imperiale No. 1370, fol. 251. t. 
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qafldahs is that which he addrcsscd in thc form of a Ictter to 
the imâm (khalif) aI-Qâdir bi Allah Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad, the 
son of al-Muqtadir, and in which we find the foliowing passage : 

“I crave indulgcnce, Commander of the Faithful! we arc 
not bornc on different branches of thc trec of glory ! On what- 
cver day we may vaunt our honours, no difference shall appear 
betvveen us; we are both fırmly rooted in our illustrious rank. 
The Jçhalîfate alone makes a distinction betsveen us ; you wcar 
that noble collar, I do not.*' 

He is the author of thcsc five lines : 

“I aspired to honours, but thcy repelled my advances; thc 
bcloved alvvays repels the lovcr. I vvaitcd vvith paticnce tili I 
attained them, and I never said, through disgust; For an 
lintovvard wife, repudiation is the curc.” 

In one of his pieces he says : 

“O my two fricnds ! stop and satisfy my wishes : give mc 
news of the land of Najd.ı İs the cnclosure of aI-Wa‘sâ/Ae jana[v 
grounds) covcred with flowers ? Have thc rains refcreshcd 
Khamllat al-Talh {the acacia groves), whcrc flourish thc willow 
and the laurel ? Must a dwelling between this a.ıd Kâfimah be 
my placc of repose to-night ? Shall I pass this evening in 
conversation with thc poeplc of that tribe ? V/hcn they ap- 
proach, the pcrfumes of Najd breathc from their garmcnts, so 
lately was it that they departed from that home.” 

His poetical works fiil a large diwâıt of four volumes. This 
collection is so frequcntly to be met with that it is useless to 
quote more passages of it. The grammarian Abu ’l-Fath Ibn 
Jinnî (No. 387) relates, in one of his compilation, that the Sharif 
aURadi, when a mere boy, under ten years of age, went to take 
Icssons from the grammarian Ibn al-Sîrâfi (No. 154), and one 
day, as he was sitting in thc circle of seholars, his master 
questioned him on somc points of syntax, accofding to the usual 

mode of instruetion : “When we say,” said he, "ra'ytu ‘ Umara 
(Isaw'Umar), by what mark is it known that ‘Umar ıs m thc 


1 See No. 498, noie on N#jd. 
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accusative case*?” To this thc Şharîf madc aıısvver; “By ]ıis 
hatred for ‘Ali.” Al-Sîrâfi and ali the other persons preseni werc 
struck with his acuteness of mind. İt is said that he commenced 
learning by heart the Qur'ân at an advanced age, and compleîed 
the task in a very short time. He composed a work on the 
rhetorical figures of the Qur'ân {Ma'âni ’I-Qur'ân), to which it 
vvould be difficult to fınd one cqual in merit; it indicates the 
author’s vast information ih grammar and philology. He drcw 
up also a treatise on the metaphoıs of the Qur'ân (Majâzât al- 
Qur'ön), one of the most remarkable works on thesubjcct. Different 
persons have essayed to collect the poetical works of the Şharîf 
al-Radî, but the best edition is that of Abû Hakim al-Khabri.- * 

I was told by a man of considerablc talent that he read thc following 
anecdote in a certain compilation. One of the Hterati happened to 
pass by the house of the Şharîf al-Radi at Sarr man ra’â; (Samarra) 
he was not aware of the ciıcumstance, but being struck by the 
ravages it had sustained from time, by its decayed magnificence. its 
mouldering walls, and the shattered ruins which stili testificd its 
former splendour and beauty, he stopped to contcmplate it, and 
reflect upon the vicissitudes of time and the sudden strokes of 
adversity. He then recited the following lines, composed by thc 
Şharîf al-Radî, applying them by an appropriate allusion to the 
objects before his eyes: 

“I stopped at the vernal habitations of my friends. but the hand 
of ruin had devastated their walls. And I wept tili my vveary 
camel grew impatient and my fellow-travellers rebuked my delay. 
I then turned my eyes away from ıhose mouldering remains; yet, 
when hidden from my sight, my heart stili turned towards them.” 

1 ‘Umar is pronounced 'Umarü, in the nominative, and Umara in the 
dative and the accusative ; there is nothing by wbich these two cases can be 
distinguished except the parı of speech by vvhich one or the other is govemed. 
The accusative case, in Arabic, is called ıiaşb and the same word signihs 
malevoleoce, The Şharif took it in thc latter mcaning alluding to the manner 
in which his ancestor ‘Alî was trcated by 'Umar. One of the parties opposed 
to ‘Alı was called Ahi al-Naşb (the maltvoleiıls) —[accordinig to the traditions 
of a particulars sech.—Ed.} 

2 This name is printed in different manners: it may be read JKlîabrI, Kh.nvrî, 
and iÇfeubrl. I can find no information respecting the person uho bore it. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamîd gives : Khayrî.—Ed. 
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*A person who passed by and heard hitn recite thcse verses, 
asked him if he knew to vvhotn that house had bclonged? He 
answered that he did not. ‘Well,‘ said the man, 'it belonged to the 
author of these verses—to the Şharif al-Ra^i.’ The other was filled 
with astonishment at this singular coincidence.” This reminds me 
of an anccdote somewhat similar which is related by al>^arlri 
(No..510) in his Durrât al‘Ghawwâs. ‘Abid Ibn Sharvah aI-Jurhum> 
lived thrce hundrcd years*; he attained the epoch of the promulga- 
tion of Islâmism and became a convcrt to that faith. Having 
entered into the presence of Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Abî Sufyân, who 
was then in Syria and established in the khalifate. that prince said 
to him; “Relate to me the strangest thing yon ever saw.” 
‘Abid replied : “I passed one day near somc people who were 
committing to the tomb the body of a relative. Having göne up 
to them, my eyes overflowed with tears and I recited these verses 
of a poet as applicable to the spectacle which I there beheld ; 

‘O my heart! thou hast been seduced by (the channs of) 
Asmâ; reflect (upon thy State) ; but can admonition now be of 
avail? Thou hast revealed thy love / thou concealcst it from none; 
nay, thy rapid (tears) flow unrestrained. Thou knewest not, 
neither dost thou know, whether the prompt fulfilment of thy 
wishes will be more favourable to thy ıvelfare than their tardy 
accomplishment. Let God dispose for thy good, and be resigned 
to His will ; in the depth of misfortune happiness may arrive. 
Whilst man yet enjoys the pleasures of existence, he is turned into 
dust, and the winds efface even the marks of his tomb. The 
strangcr who knew him not then weepeth över him, whilst his 
relations in the teiıts of the tribc are rejoicing. ’ 

One of these people then asked me if 1 knew who was the 
author of these verses. I replied that I did not, on which he said: 
‘Him who fırst uttered them we havejust buried ; thou art the 


1 Arabic writers are tingularly credulous rcspecting the longevity of certain 
Arabs wbo floLirishcd lowürdt the time of Mubammad. Accordiog to them, 
Labld the poet lived onc hundrcd and fıfty years; ‘Abid al-Jurhuml, threc hun- 
dred; and ‘Abd al-Masih, three huddred and fifty; but they died prematurcly, 
compared with the two celebrated diviners Şhiq<t and Satıh, ıvbo attained the 
advanced age of six hundrcd years. 
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stranger who weepcth över him without knowing him, and that 
pcrson who now corneth out from the tomb is his nearest relation 
and thc man who most rejoicelh in his death. ” “Truly, ” said 
Mu‘âwiyah “you saw a thing to vvonder at; who was the dead 
man?” ‘Abld ansvvered : “He bore the name of ‘Ithyar Ibn Labld 
al-‘Udhri.* ” Let us return to the Sharîf. The Khatib (No. 33) says, 
in his History of Baghdâd, that, being in the presence of Abu’l- 
Husayn Ibn Mahfû?, who held a high rank in the service of the 
empire, he heard kâtib Abû ‘Abd Allâh Mulyammad Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah say that some litereary men had delared, in his hearing, that 
the Sharîf was the best poet ever produced by the tribe of Qurayşh. 
On this Ibn Mahfûî said : “That is perfectly true ; some poets 
there were among them who expressed themselves well, but their 
compositions werc not numerous ; none of them shone by the 
excellence and the quantity of his works but al-Ra<Ji. ” The Şhanf 
al-Ra^î was bron at Baghdâd, A. H. 359 (A.C. 969-70); he died 
there on Sunday morning ıhe 6th of Muharram—some say, of Şafar 
—A. H. 406 (June, A.C. 1015),* and was interred at his residence 
situated in that part of the suburb of a!-Kar](h, which is called the 
Street of the Anbâıite Mosque (klıutt masjidil-Anbâriytn). The house 
in which he resided fell into ruin, and ali traces of his tomb disap- 
peard. When the burial was about to take place, his brother Abu ’l- 
Qâsimal-Murtadâ withdrew to theraausoleumof Müsâ Ibn JaTar^, 
feeling his inability to support the sight of the bier and the inter- 
ment; it was therefore the vvazir Fakhr al-Mulk who recited the 
funeral prayer in the house of the deceased, before a large assemb- 
ly. His father al-Tâhir Dhu’1-Manâqib Abû Ahmad al-Husayn 
was born A. H. 307 (A.C. 919-20)/ he died at Baghdâd in the 
month of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 400 (Dec.-Jan. A.C. 1009-10) some 
say, 403 and he was interred in the funeral chapel of thc Quray5h 
ccmetery, near the Fig Gate (Bâb al-Tin). His son al-Ra^î 
composed an elegy on his death, and Abu ’l-‘Alâ al-Ma'arrî 
(No. 46) deplored his loss in a qasîdah which begins thus : 


1 The editions of Oottingen and BouUe introduce here another anecdott 
of the same kind, containing same philological observations. As my manus- 
cripts do not give it, I abstain from inserting it here. 

2 The life of MAsâ Ibn Ja'far aI-Ka:uın is given by Ibn Khallikân. 

• Sunday fell on 6 Muharram corresponding to 27 June, A.C. 1015.—Ed. 
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“O tliat misfortune wouId ccase to afHict us! thc man is 
de d whose wealth was for the impoverished and whose accepta- 
tion, amber (bounfy) for those who werc dcsirous of pcrfumcs 
(gi/ts)." 

It is a long pocm and displays the highest excellence. We have 
already spoken of his brother the Sharif al-Murtadâ Abu ’1-Qâsim 
‘Alî (No. 418). Pronounce ‘Abîd. and Şharyah. Jurhumi 
means descended from Jttyhum, the son of Qaht5n and the progenitor 
of a large and celebrated Yamanite tribc. ‘Ithyar, in its primitive 
means dust, but it has bccn employed as a proper name for men. 
Of al-‘Udhrî wc have already spoken (No. 138). 


642 IBN HANI THE POET 
Abu ’J-Qâsim, surnamed also Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn 
Hânı, a membcr of the tribe of Azd, a native of Spain, and a 
celebrated poet, is said to have drawıı his descent from Yazid Ibn 
Hatim Ibn Qabişa* Ibn al-MuhalIab Ibn Abi Şufrah al-Azdî, or 
from Rüh Ibn Hâtim (No. 228, note), Yazîd’s brother. His father 
Hânı belongcd to a vülage in the territory of al-Mahdiyah, a 
City in Ifrîqiyah, and displayed considerable talent as a poet and 
philologcr. Having passed into Spain, he there became the father 
of Muhammad, who was born at Sevilıe and passed his early 
youth in that city. Muhammad Ibn Hâni acquired, in thc course 
of his studies, an ample stock of literary information, and display¬ 
ed a superior talent for poetry. He knevv by heart a great number 
of poems composed by the Arabs of the desert and numerous 
facts relative to the history of that people. Having gained the 
favour of the prince who governed SeviIIe, he plunged into dissipa- 
tion and incurred the suspicion of holding the doctrines of the 
philosophers (materialisni). This report acquired at length such 
consistencc, tlıat it drew on him the hatrcd of thc pcoplc ; thcy 
murmurcd also against his patron, whom they imagined to holü 
the same impious opinions. The prince recoramended him to 
retire from the city and remain absent till his conduct was forgot- 
ten ; and Ibn Hânî left thc place, being then twenty-seven ycars 


Mr. ‘Abd al-FIamîd gives Qubayşah.—Ed. 
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of agel. His $ubsequent adventures would afford matter for 
a long narration, but .we shall only State, in a summary manner, 
that he crossed över to Ma^rib, where he met and eulogized in 
verse thc Qâ’id Jawhar {No. 141), mawlâ to al-Manşür, and 
ihe same general who {afterwards) marched into Egypt and 
conquered that country for al-Mu'izz. He thcn wcnt to visit 
Ja'far and Yaljyâ, the sons of ‘Alî {No. 133), who were at that 
time governors of al-Masilah, the Capital of the province of al-Zab^. 
They treated him with the utmost honour and kindness, but his 
reputation having reached al-Mu‘izz Abû Tamım Ma'add al- 
‘Ubaydi, the son of al-Manşûr, that princc, whose life wc shall 
give under the letter M, sent for him, and received him, on his 
arrival, with the highest marks of favour. Al-Mu‘izz having then 
set out for Egypt, as we shall rclate in his life, Ibn Hâni accom- 
panied him to some distance and then rcturned to Mag^rib with 
the intention of taking his family and rejo'ning the prince. Having 
set out with thcm, he arrived at Barqah, where he was hospitably 
received by one of the inhabitants, and passed some days with 
him in friendly intercourse. He there lost his life, in a drunkcn 
squabble it is said. But some persons rclate that he went out 
of his host’s dwelling in a State of intoxication, and, having 
fallen asleep on the road, he was found dead the next morning, 
but the cause of his death could not be ascertained. According to 
a third account, he was found strangled in the waistband of his 
trousers in one of the gardens^ of Barqah. This event occurred on 
Wednesday morning the 23rd of Rajab, A.H. 362 (April, A.C. 
973)*. He had then attained his thirty-sixth year ; some say, his 
forty-second. Such is the information furnished by thc author of 


1 This must have taken place in the year 347 or in 333. The prince Umay- 
yad ‘Abd al-RahrnSn al-Nâfir was at the former epoch sovereign of Spain and 
held his court at Cordova. It was probably his son al-I^âkim al-Mustanair who 
then governed Seville and protected Ibn Hâni. 

2 See my translation of Ibn i^aldün's Hisioire des Berbers, tome 11. page 
353, and Dozy's Hisioire des Musulmans d' Espagne, tome III, page 316. 

3 The word sawâ>tl, the plural of sĞniyah, means irrıgated gardens. In its 
primitive acceptation, it designatcs the camels and wheels employed to draw 
up water from wells for agricultural purposes. 

• 30 Aprii.—Ed, 
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the History of Qayraw3n', but he gives us to understand that the 
poct was (travelling) with al-Mu'izz (when he lost his life), which 
is in contradiction with the statement which we have made, 
namely : that he accompanied al-Mu‘izz to some distance and 
then returned to take his family. Al-Mu‘izz had arrived in 
Egypt when he heard of Ibn Hânî’s death. He expressed great 
gricf at his loss and said : “We hoped to have placed this man 
in competition with the poets of the East, but that pleasure was 
refused us." Ibn Hâni composed some brilliant and exquisite 
poems on al-Mu‘izz. In one of them, which is the qaşldah 
rhyming in n he begins thus^: 

"Has Yabrîn then become one of the valleys of ‘Alij ? or, 
rather, do the large-eyed gazelles (maidens) whom the camels 
bear along in covered litters belong to both these regions.^ To 
whom were we indebted for the nights which, from the time these 
(maidens) existed, never excited our complaints. although (these fair 
ones) were sources of affliction (by their cruelty); (maidens,) brilliant 
as stars, graceful as the (pliant wiiiow) branch, whose clear 
compIexion (spread radiance around) even before the first smiles 
of the dawn ; and yet they were dark with the musk (blackness) 
of the fringe which adorns handsome females (the hair). For 
them the coral ensanguined the surface of its cheek, and (their 
teeth) made the pearis weep (with envy) in their shell. My 
lamentations for their departure excited the mournful cry of the 
turtIe>dove, and served as an accompaniment to its monotonous 

1 Seven or eight authors have composed work$ containing biographical no- 
tices on the eminent men of Qayrawân. 1 know not which of them our author 
had in view here. 

2 This piece, whicb is extremely obscure and very incorrectly given in ali 
the copies, does not admit of a Literal translation. I have given, however. 
alı the ideas, and followed the text as closely as I could, the text which I 
found in Ibn Hinl’s Diw3n, MS. of the Bibliotheçue Imperiale, Supplement 
ar.. No. 1056, fol. 168, but it was necessary to paraphrase most of the verses. 

3 Yabrîn and ‘Alij are the names of two places in Arabia. The meaning 
of the verse appears to be this: Has the territory of Yabrîn been removed 
to the neighbourhood of ‘Âljj, so that the numerous gazelles (nymphs) of both 
regions have becn colleeted together ? Or rather. do not these gazelles of 
MaŞhrib come frora Yabrîn and ‘Alij ? ’’. The DIwân rcads "aîcI (the 
valleys of Khilill. 
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melody. Thcy departed rapidly and as they saw {our grief), 
sighs proceeded from their litters, and plaintive cries were uttered 
even by the camels. Their {red) tents seemed to havc givcn a tint 
to the morning* ; orrather, (the evil infiuence of jealous) eyelids had 
cast a yellow hue över its cheek. Why should the robc of ancmony 
(the carnation complexion) with which these maidens clothed their 
cheeks bc not rcvaled to sight?”. Now that they have departed, 
1 let the meadows (where they sported) be parched with drought, 
and no copious tears of mine shall water (the thirsty soil). Shall I 
permit my eyes to borrow a stolen glance at the splendid aspect 
of their beauty, and thus deceive (their modest coyness) ? No ! 1 
should then bc disloyal. (For me) the land is no longcr a brillıant 
land, even though arraycd in flowers ! (For me) the watcr of the 
sprıng is no longcr püre ! Let (these fair ones) not depart ! the 
soil of this land is amber, its woods arc the (graceful) willows, 
and the sun its humble slave. (O for) the days whcn the canvass 
(tents) displayed in that land their alternate stripes, and the fine 
tissucs (\vhich formed our dress in times of peace) were foldcd up 
and laid by—whcn the lances wcre couchcd, the swords glittering, 
and the stecds rcady to start. ! (I dwell with pleasure on) the 
recollection of (my beloved) Zamyâ ; her pcople wcre not jealous, 
neither was their warfare stubbcrn, (Hers) is the land which I 
regret, and yet it was a land of lances, and the covcrts whcre its 
fawns took shelter \vcre dens of lions. Can a sleck and rapid steed, 
wcll-girthed and mettiesome, bear me thither ? (My companion 
shall be) a sword, the watercd blade of which shows on its surface 
traces like the paths of the emmet, and which vvaits in ambush 
behind the point of my spear ; its sharp edgc is vvithout a defect, 
and the souls (of foes) dwell upon its point ; dcath was the 
water in which its Steel was tcmpcred, and its blade was not 
forgcd by (human) v\^orkmcn. Bcforc it desccnds, the victim scems 
j.Iready struck by the might of al-Mu‘İ 2 z or hy (the terror of) his 
cherished name.” 

İn the same piece he givcs the following description of 
norscs ; 

“And neiglıing (steeds), for whom, on the day of inroad, the 
hills wcre not hills, neither was the ruggcd ground ruggcd ; 


I Red tents were used only by pcrsons of the highcst rank. 
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they weıe recognised the instant they passed ali rivals, 
not by the fact that the eye could have followed them in 
their career on the day of trial. Ali that the lightning knows 
of them is. that they were borne along on its wings, and 
that their speed was equal to that of thought. The copious rains 
may serve (O prince !) as an emblem of thy liberality ; thy hght 
hand seems to have touched the constellations which shed their 
humid inhuence upon the earth.”' 

Were this high-sounding poem not so long, I should insert 
it ali here ; but what we give sulfices to prove how highly 
the author ranked as a poet and to exhibit the peculiar beauty 
of his manner. His poetical works form a large volüme, and 
were it not that he carries his eulogiums to an excess border* 
ing on impiety, the dlwân of his verses would be one of the finest 
vvhich exists. The people of the VVestern countries have never 
possessed his equal either in ancient or modern times; he is 
incontestibly their best poet, and they esteem him as much as the 
people of the East prize al-MutanabbI {No. 49) : both v/ero 
contemporaries, but some difference of opinions subsists relative 
to the superiority of the latter to Abü Tammâm (No. 143). To 
discover the date of İbn Hâni's death, I never ceased Consulting 
historical vvorks and other sources v/here that Information might 
be expected to be found ; 1 que$tioned a great number of masters 
in this branch of Science, but ali my pains were useless, tili, meet- 
ing with a littie volüme composed by Abu ’l-f^asan Ibn Raşhiq al- 
Qayrawân! (No. 157), and entitled Qurâdat al-Dhahab. I discover- 
ed in it what l sought. From another quarter I learned the 
age at vvhich he died. 1 found in a notice composed on the life 


1 In the Dnvârt of Ibo Hini, MS. of the Bibliothegtte imperialt, Supplement, 
this poem is preceded by the following short introduction : “It is said that this 
was the flrst çaşidah which he recitcd at Qayrawân. and that al-Mu‘izz ordered 
him the presents of a carpet (?) {dasi) valued at six tbousand dloirs, and the poet 
said : ‘Commander of the faithful! I have no place large enough to hold it, if il 
be spread out’. On this, the prince ordered a palace to be built for him at the 
expense of six thousand dlnirs and sent to it three thousand dinârs vvorth of 
furaiture to match [the btauty of) the palace and the carpet." The Diwûn of Ibn 
Hini contains a great number of remarkablc pieccs, unfortunately the copy 
in the Bibliotkeçıu imperia/c, has neither gloss nor comment. 
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of Ibıı Hâni by an author of talent and preflxed to thc dlwân of 
his poems, that he lived to thc age here mentioned ; but thc date 
of his death is not given, thc vvriter not having been able to meet 
with it. It is said that, when Abu al-Ma‘arri (No. 46) 

heard any of Ibn Hâni’i verses recited, he used to say : “I can 
only comparc that to a mili grinding horns ; ” alluding to thc 
harshness of the poet’s phraseology ; he pretendcd also that, under 
these rugged terms no real meaning existed. This opinion I am 
obligcd to declare unjust, but he was Icd into it by his partiality 
for aUMutanabbî. To sum up in a word İbn Hâni's mcrits, wc 
cannot but pronounce him one of the great poets. 


643 İBN ‘AMMÂR DHU ’L-WIZARATAYN 

Dh u ’1-Wizârâtayn* Abü Bakr Muhammad İbn ‘Ammâr al- 
Mahrî al-Andalusî al-Shilbi (native of Silves in Portugal) was a 
celebrated poet, the rival of İbn Zaydûn al-Qurtubî (No. 56), and 
nurturcd, like him, in the practice of the varied styles of elegance 
in literary composition ; they were, in fact, the two great poets of 
that age. The princes of Spain dreaded Ibn ‘Ammâr for the acrı- 
mony of his tongue and his talent (as a saıirist) and more particu- 
larly when al-Mu‘tamid ‘alâ Allah Ibn ‘Abbâd, the sovereign of thc 
west of Spain^ [his life will be found (No. 660), under thc letter 
M], took him into favour, adopted him for a companion, and 
raised him to the rank of wazîr and privy counsellor. 
Al-Mu‘tamid then conflded to him the seal of thc empirc 
and dispatched him as amir (to lead his armiet). And ye: 
the time had been when İbn ‘Ammâr was a pcrson of no 
importance; but now, he marched in pomp, followed by tents, 

1 Dhu ‘t-wizöratayn. the regular title of the grand wazlr under the first 
Spanish dynasties, signihe* holdtr of the ıwo wazirships, natnely, that of the 
sword and that of the pen ; this officer was generalissimo and secretary of 
State. But, (in Spain,) the title of wazlr was common to ali who were admitted 
into the intimacy of the sovereign and werc attached to his personal service. 
The wazlr who acted as his lieutenant bore the title of Dhu 'l-yVizSratayn {See 
Magçari, Arabtc text. Vol, /. p. 320). 

2 The‘Abbâdite dynasty, of vvhich al-Mu'tamid was the third sovereign, 
reigned at Seville. 
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steeds, led-horses, troops and 5quadrons, drums beating behind 
him, banners and colours flying över his head. Ha\ing taken 
possession of the City of Tudmiri, he became onc of those who 
rnount the pulpit and the throne^, notwithstanding his incapacity 
as a statesman and his inability as a ruler. He then rose 
against the sovercign who had every right to his gratitude, 
and hastened to disobey his orders and infringe his rights. 
But al-Mu‘tamid had rccourse to stratagem and directed against 
him the arrows of wi!y artifîcc, tili he deprivcd him of all means of 
escape and got him into his power. He then slew him, by night. in 
the palace, with his own hand, and ordered the corpse to be buricd. 
This occurred at Seville in the year 477 (A.C. 1084-5). İbn ‘Ammâr 
was born A. H. 422 (A.C. 1031)^. His fricnd Abû Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Jalil Ibn V/ahbûn al-Mursî {No. 49, note) composed an 
elegy on his death, in which he said : 

“’Tis strange ! 1 shed floods of tears for his loss, and yet I 

must exclaim : May the right hand of him vvho slew him be never 
blasted !” 

Abû Naşr al-Fath Ibn Khâqân {No. 500) says, in his 
Qalâ'!d a!-Iqyâıı: “Some years later, I savv the bones of Ibn 
‘Ammâr's legs taken out of an excavation which was making close 
to the palace ; the bracelets wcre stili closed around them, having 
never been taken off or undone. O that they wcre stili closely 
filled**! The people looked on at this moral lesson, and the most 
incredulous then believed the history of his death.” By bracelets 
{asâwlr) the vvriter means fetters. One of Ibn ‘Ammâr’s most 
celebrated gaşidahs is that in which he says ; 

“Pass round the glass! the zephyrs are conıe, and the 
Pleiades rein in {ıheir sıeeds) and cease their nccturnal journey. 


1 See note on Tudmîr below. 

2 That is, be pronounced the Mtuibah from tbe pulpit as representative of 
the sovereign, and he sat on tbe throne as governor of the province. 

3 For a futl account of İbn ‘Ammâr's life and adventures see the fourth 
volüme of Dozy’s Historie de V Espagne musulmaııe. 

4 By tbis he expresses his wish to see Ibn 'Ammâr again among the living. 
A fetter is closely filled when the prisoner is alive, and loosely when the 
flesh has mouldered away in ıhe tomb. I read 'AiLl. 
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The morning has bcstowed upon us its camphor (brig/ntıess), novv 
that the night has taken from us its amber {darkness).” 

In the eulogistic part of that poem, he says of al-Mu‘lamid 
İbn ‘Abbâd ; 

“When princes crowd towards the fountain {of glory) and he 
approaches, they advance not to it until he has quenched his thirst 
and retired. {His presence is) more soothing to the hcart than the 
dew-drop, and more grateful to the eyes than balmy sleep. İt is he 
who striketh sparks from ( the Steel of) glory ; he never leaves the 
fire of war, but he lights the fire of hospitality.” 

It is a long and excellent poem'. Another of his good pieces is 
that rhyming in m, and composed also in honour of aI-Mu‘tamid 
Ibn ‘Abbâd. İt begins thus : 

"If not for me, for whom do the clouds shed their tears? If 
not for me, for whom do the doves utter their plaintive 
cry ?” 

He gives in it the follovving deseription of his native 
place; 

“May the rains clothc it in a mantlc of youth, for there it was 
that puberty delivered me from the amulcts of childhood. (Stand- 
ing) there, I recalled to mind the days of love, and that recollection 
awoke the flames of passion in my bosom. (/ thought of) those 
nights when I heeded not the advice of reproving friends, and 
turned not avvay from the delusive path of the lover; when 
the eyes of slumbering maidens kept mc avvake, and their 
graceful figures kept me in torment. (/ thought of) the night we 
passed at Suddatayn,* where the meandering river glided on like a 
serpent; (where the breezes) flitted to and fro, like envious tale- 
bearers passing betvveen us. Wc remaincd that night, unseen by 
treacherous spie.s in a spot as retired as that in which the secrets of 
the bosom lic concealed. “ 

In the eulogistic part of the same pocm he says : 


1 İbn Khâeün gives it in the Qalâ'id. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamid gives : al-sadd baya meaning dam. 
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“Princes at whosc abodes glory took its station, palaces, the 
dwellings rcnown. Their noblc house, founded by the sword, is sup- 
portcd by the spear. When terror arrests the step {of the warriors), 
these (princes) lead thcm on with long lances in the outstretched 
arm. Their hands scorn to return (/rom combat) till they succeed in 
cutting off (a prıjoner’j) forelock or a foeman’s head. {Constant) 
guests (at the banquet) of war, they pass the death-cup around, as 
their swoıds, with redoubled strokes, cleave the skulis. With 
them we sec the lance couched in support of honour, and the spear 
brandished in execution of noble designs. ” 

in the same piece, he says (of the prince) : 

“See him, when they take to horse, the first to strike the foe ; 
behold him, when they dismount, the last to partake of food. ” 
This is also a long and magnihcent piece. One of the crimes 
imputed to him by al-Mu'tamid Ibn 'Abbâd was his having 
composed two satirical lines on his father al-Mu'tadid and himself. 
These lines, which we here givc, were the principal cause of his 
death: 

“What makcs me dislike conversing of Spain, is to hear of a 
Mu'tadid’s being there and a Mu'tamid ; two royal names out of 
their place> ; it reminds mc of the cat vvhich strives, by swelling, 
to attain the size of the lion. ” 

His poetry abounds in beauties. Mahri means descendcdfronı 
Mahrah Ibn Haydan Ibn al-Hâf Ibn Qudâ‘ah (the progenitor of) a 
great tribe from which many persons derived their surname. Şhilhl 
means belonging to Şhilb (Silres), a maritime city in the Spanish 
pcninsula. Tudmîr is the same city as Murcia^; al-Mu‘tamid 
Ibn ‘Abbâd sent Abü Bakr Ibn ‘Ammâr to Tudmîr as his 
lieutenant ; Ibn ‘Ammâr revolted there, and al-Mu‘tamid 
never discontinued his efforis to circumvent him till hc got him 


1 These name were first bornc by ‘Abbâsid Içhalifı. 

2 The city and territory of Tudmîr werc so called after Theodomir, a Gothic 
general wbo encountcred the Arabi on their fim invasion. He continued his 
resistance for some time after the defeat and death of king Rodcric. but finally 
made peace with ‘Abd al-‘Azîz, the son of Mûsâ Ibn Naşîı, (Nuşayr?) 
and obtained for himself a principclily which inchıdcd the provinces of 
Valencia and Mueria. 
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into his power and put him to death, as we have already safd. 
This event is so we)l known, that we need not enter 
into dctails. The kâtib Tmâd al-Din al-lsbahânl says, in his 
Kharidah. when giving a notice on Ibn ‘Ammâr and an account of 
his death : "One of the principal circumstances which conduccd to 
his death was, his composing a satirical poem on al-Rumaykiyah, 
the concubine by whom al-Mu'tamid had his children; in one 
passage he says t 

‘You chose her from among the daughters of an ignoble 
stock, that Rumaykiyah a vvoman who ( 1 / slain) would not be worth 
the price of her blood. She brought (inlo the world) a puny race, 
doubly vile by their paternal and maternal descent. ‘ ” 

I must here observe that al-Rumaykiyah, the concubine of al- 
Mu‘tamid, was purchased by him, in his father’s lifetime, from (one) 
Rumayk Ibn Hajjâj, and that she was surnamed after her former 
master. AI-Mu'tauid displayed an extreme attachment to her and 
allovved her to acquire a great ascendancy över him. Her real name 
was rtimâd (support) &nd this induced him to assume the corres- 
ponding surname of al-MuUamid (the supported). She died at 
Aehrnât (in Morocco) subsequently to al-Mu‘tamid. After his 
death, she neither shed a tear nor uttered a sigh, but expired of 
grief. İt was she who excited al-Mu‘tamid's anger against Ibn 
‘Ammâr, being incensed at the satire which that poet had directed 
against her. It is said, hovvevcr, that he vvas not the author of 
the piece, but that his enemies passed it under his name with the 
intention of irritating al-Mu‘tamid’s heart against him. 


644 ABÜ BAKR IBN AL-ŞATGH IBN BAJJAH 
(AVEMPACE) 

Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn Bâjjah al-Tujibi al-Andalusi al- 
Saraqust! (native of Saragossa in Spain) and generally known by the 
appcllation of Ibn al-Şâ’İ£|ı .(the son of the goldsmith), the philoso- 
pher, was a poet of considerable celebrity. Al-Fath Ibn ^âqan 
(No. 500) mentions him in the Qalâ'id al-Iqiyân and represents 
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him as an atheist and an infidel, professing the doctrines held by 
the {ancient) sages and philosophers. The same author says of 
him, in his Matmaft al-Anfus^ : “He studied these doctrines^ and 
direeted his mind towards the dimensions of the spheres and the 
boundaries of the climatcs ; he rcjected the book of God the All- 
wise and haughtily casi it behind his back^ ; he wished to prove 
false that revelation which falsehood never does nor can attain*, and 
applied himself exclusively to astronomy. He denied that we 
should return unto God, and he declared his belief in the govern- 
iııg influence of the stars ; boldly insulting the majcsty of the 
intelligent and All-knowing God, he hearkened with audacious 
indifference to His threats and prohibitions, laughing to scorn 
these words of His : He fVho hath placed thee under the rule of 
the Qur’ân wiU surely bring thee back unto Him^ ; he believed time 
to be a revolution (of vicissitudes), and considered man as a 
plant or a flower for which death was the ripening, and for which 
the snatching out (jof existence) was the gathering of the fruit. 
Faith disappeared from his heart and left not a trace behind ; 
his tongue forgot {the praises of) the Merciful, neithcr did {the 
holy) name cross his lips.’’ But I must say that Ibn Khâgân’s 
statement is exaggerated, and that he passes ali bounds in accusing 
him of doctrines so perverse^. God, hovvever, knows best what 


1 This passage is also to be found in the Qalâ'id. For ao account of the 
Matmab, see Dozy's Historia Abbadsidarum, page 10. 

2 I suspect that the word ta'dlim, bere rendered by docirineı, means th* 
mathematies, 

3 Our’ün, sûrah, 3, verse 184. 

4 Qiir'da, sûrah, 41, verse 42. 

3 Çur'ia, sûrah, 28. verse 8S. 

6 Tbrough the diifuse and pretentious phıaseology of Ibn KhSgân, in h’s 
Qala'id, we perceive that Ibn Bâjjah was wazir to the amir Abû Ibn 

Ibrâhim (governor of Mureia), and that he removed to Valencia on pereeiving the 
progress made by the Christians. He then proceoded to Saragossa, and, after 
the capture of that city by king Alphonso, he went to Xativa, where he was 
imprisoned by Abû Ishâq İbrahim, the amir of that place, and returned to 
Islâmism that he might save his life. It appears also that, during his wazlrate, 
he had olfended •Imâd al-Dawlah Ibn öüd, sovereign of Saragossa, and. at 
* later pcriod, that prince was on the point of puttiog him to death. Ibn 
Kt]Sqin informs us also that Ibn Bâjjah was a skilful musician. 
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his principles wcre. The same vvriter quotes the following 
amongst other pieces of Ibn al-Şâ’i^’s poetry : 

‘Inhabitants of Nu'mân al-Arâki, know that in my bosom 
also you possess an abodc ! Continuc to prescrve (for nıe) your 
friendship ; alas ! how long have I suffered from the perfidy of men 
in whom I placed my trust. Ask the nights which I have passed, 
if slumber ever imbucd my eyelids since you pitched your tents 
in a distant land ! Ask your skies if ever the swords of their 
lightnings were drawn vvithout their finding sheaths in my 
eyes2. 

When 1 was in Aleppo, a learned Maghribiyan şhaykh recited 
to me these lines as having been composed by Ibn ai-Şâ’iÖ!. but, 
some time after, I met with thcm in the dlwân containing the 
works of Abu ’l-Fityân Muhammad Ibn Hayyüs, a poet whose 
life shall be given in (No. 647). This led me to doubt the 
exactitude of the shaykh's statement, and I said (to nıyself) that he 
was probably mistaken but I then found the piecc in (Ibn 
Khâaân's) Matmah, where it is given as Ibn Şâ’iöî’s. God best 
knows by which of the tvvo it was composed. The follovving piece 
is also by Ibn al-Şâ’ifh ; 

‘'(The traveilers) cncamped amidst the flowers of the meado\v, 
where the fluttering zephyr breathed perfumes around. I sent my 
heart to accompany their heavy-laden camels, and, bleeding from its 
wounds, it followed in the path of the caravan. Why didst thou 
not ask their captivated (lover) if they had not among them a 
prisoner to be set free (from the boıtds oflove) ? thou mightst have 
asked him, jealous (though he tvas). I svvear by Him Who made 
their (sUght and) graceful figures with the (slender) twigs {of the 
willow), and their tceth with the {white) anthemis flowers, that, as 
the zephyr fleetcd by me since their departure I never inhalcd it, 
without breathing it forth in an ardent flamc.” 

1 Nu'mân aUArâk {Nu'mön of tJıa acacia trees) is the name of a valley near 
Makkah. It is rrequently men'.ioned by the Arabic poets, because the 
manners of its inhabitants presented a perfect image of pastoral life. 

2 The poct’s meaning is, that he kept his eyes always tumed in the direc- 
lion of their abodes. H ■, plays also upon the word jufûn (sheaths of the eye 
eyelMs) and ajfan (scahbards). 
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WheD his dcath drew near, he rcpeated these lines : 

“I said to my soul when death stood before it, and, vvhen 
impelled by terror, it fled to the right and to the left ; ‘Stand and 
support the evil thou abhorrest; how long vvcrt thou accustomed 
to seek for death as a refuge (againsi affliction) ?' ” 

He died at Fez in the year 533 (A.C. 1138-39), fıom eating 
a poisoned baditıjânK By anotheraccount, his death is placed in 
525. Bâjjah is the name of si/ver in the language of the western 
Franks^ Tujibi, pronounced also Tajlbi, means decended from 
Tujib, the mother of ‘Adi and Sa‘d, the sons of Aşh. as Ibn Shablb 
Ibn al-Sukûn. She herseif vvas the daughter of Thawbân Ibn 
Sulaym Ibn Madhhij. and her sons were surnamcd aftcr her. 
Saraqus(I means hehnging to Saraçusfah (Saragossa) a city of Spain 
which produced a number of learned men. It was taken by the 
Franks in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 512 (lanuary A.C. 
II19).5 


645 IBN AL-RAFFA AL-RUŞAFÎ. 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ghâlib al-Raffâ al-Andalusi 
al-Ruşâfî (a native of al-Ruşâfah in Spain and) a well-known poet, is 
the author of some charming verses in which he displays an elegant 
talent for versification. His poems are widely circulated throughout 
ali (Muslini) countries. One of his most celebrated pieces is that 
composed on a young girl who followed the trade of weaving: 

1 The badinjân is the egg-plant, or solanıım meiongena of Linnaeus. 

2 I know of no European word bearing a resemblance to bûjjah and signify- 
ing silver, escept the Italian baiocco, the coın so called ; the world pajota 
existed in the old Italian, but, aceording to the Cardinal Zurla (in a treatise 
cited by the visount de Santarem, in his Reeherehes sur h decouverte dts 
pays situes sur la c^ te occidentale de /' Afrique), it signifıes gold. It is, perhaps, 
an alteration of the Spanish word plaıa. 

3 It was taken by Alphonso I., king of Arragon. M. de Gayangos has 
given a iranslation of Ibn Abi Uşaybi'ah's life of Ibn Bâjjah in the appendix 
to th,' first volüme of his bfuhammedan Dynasties in Spain. Munk has publishud 
a good arliclc on Ibn Bâjjah in his Meianges de phHosophie arabe c\. jıdre, 
p. 385 et. seq. 
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"(A/y friends) made me long reproaches for loving her, and 
they said ; ‘Wert thou enamoured with any but a vile and worth- 
less creature (ive should excuse you)’. I replied : 'Had I power to 
control my passion, T should hearken tc (your advice), but I have 
not that power. I lovc her for her pearly teeth, the pcrfume of 
her mouth, the sweetness of her lips, the magic of her eyes ; (/ 
love) that gazelle (ghuzayyil) in whose fitıgers the thread (ghazi) 
ever revolves, like the mind {of the poet) when composing sonnets 
(ghazal) on his mistress. Gaily her hand piles the shuttie across 
the warp, playing it as fortune plays with the hopes of man; 
pulling with her hand. striking with her foot, she seems like the 
deer entangled in the toils of the hunter. ’ ” 

Another exquisite piece of his is that which he composed on a 
young gır/, who pretended to weep and moistened her eyes with 
saliva : 

“Let me be excused for loving that vvanton {ntaid) who 
weeps (as if) in sadness and yet whose bosom is frec from the 
(sorrow) she affects. She moistens her eyes with saliva to imitate 
tears, though she smiles like the (opening) filowers. She would 
make us think that moisture to be the drops of her eyelids ; but 
when was wine (saliva) extracted from the narcissus {the eyey 1 ” 

İn another piece he says : 

“A maid who resembled the willow branch by her slender 
waist, but not by her aspect, for that troubled every heart, was 
sleeping during the moon-tide heats, her cheek crowncd with 
perspiration; and I said: ‘Behold the rose moist with its 
own sap.’ ” 

This poet died at Mâlaqâ in the month of Ramazân, A.H. 572 
(March, A.C. /177). Ruşâfî means belonging to al-Ruşâfah, a small 
tawn in Spain, near Valencia. There is another village of the same 
name near Cordova ; this one was built by ‘Abd al-Raljmân Ibn 
Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, the first Umayyad 
sovereign of Spain ; he was called al-Dâkhil (the enterer, the new 
comer) because he entered into Spain on leaving Syria, whence he 
had fled through fear of the ‘Abbâsid (khalif), Abû Ja'far al- 


1 See Introduction to vol. 1. 
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Manşûr. His adventures are well known. On entering Spain, hc 
obtained possession of the country and was proclaimcd sovereign 
at Cordova on the day of the Festival of the Sacrificc, A. H. 138 
(May, A.C. 756),* at the age of twenty-five years. He built this 
place and nanied it after the celebrated village in Syria, founded 
by his grandfather, Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. Such are Yâqüt 
aNHnıawrs words, in his Muşhtarik^ ; he indicates nine places 
bearing this name, but these I abstain from mentioning, to avoid 
lengthening the present articic. He does not, however, notice the 
Ruşâfah of Valencia ; that would have made up ten places of the 
name. 


646 IBN ZUHR {AVENZOAR) 

Abü Bakr Muhammad al-Iyâdi, the son of Abü Marwân 
‘Abd al'Malik, the son of Abu ’l-AIâ Zuhr, the son of Abü 
Marwân ‘Abd a!-Malik, the son of Abü Bakr Muhammad, the son 
of Marwân, the son of Zuhr, a nativc of Seville in Spain, belonged 
to a family of which all the members wcrc (either) men of learning 
(in the iaw), chiefs (in the civil administration), physicians, or 
wazîrs2 ; they obtained the first ofüces in the State, tlıey enjoyed 
the favour of sovereigns and cxcrcised great authority. The 
hâfiz Abu M-Khattâb Ibn Dihyah (No. 472) says, in his work 
entitled al-Mutrib min Aşh'âr Ahi al-Maghrib [the charnıing (poılion) 
of the poems composed by people af the “Our shavkh Abü 

Bakr,” meaning Ibn Zuhr, “occupied a firm station in philology, 
and drew his knovvledge of medicine from the purest sources ; 
hc kncw by hcart the poems of Dh u ’l-Rummah (No. 498) 
(and they form the third part of the language spoken by the 
desert Arabs), to which he joined a full acquainlancc with all 
the doctrincs held by the physicians ; he enjoyed high favour 
under the sovereigns of the West ; his family was ancient. 


1 The life of this geographer is given by Ibn Kballikân. 

2 The Avenzoars belonged to the Arabian tribe of lysd Ibn Nizâr. 
♦ 14 May.—Ed. 
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his weahh great, and his possessions ampic. I attcnded hhs 
lessons during a long period, and derivcd from him a copious 
share of literary information.’' He thcn gives the following 
vcrses as ibn Zuhr’s : 

"VVhilst the fair ones lay reclining, their cheek pillowed on thc 
ann, a hostile inroâd of the dawn took us by surprise. I had passed 
the night in hlling up their cups and drinking what thcy left ; till 
inebriation overcame me, and my lot was also ttıeirs. The wlne 
\veU knovvs how to avenge a wrong ; 1 turned the gobtet up, and 
that Iiquor turned me down.” 

After quoting this passage, he adds : “1 asked him the year 
of his brith, and he replied, in 507 (A.C. 1113-4) ; towards the 
close of A.H. 595 (October, A.C. 1199) I received news of his 
death.” In these verses, Ibn Zuhr comes near the idea ejtprcssed by 
the ra'ts Abü Ghâlib ’Ubayd Allah İbn Hibat Allah al-Aşbaghi»* 
in thc follovving lines : 

*'1 filled them out cool draughts of a liquor which, did it 
keep peace towards those vvho drink it, had not been named ‘ugâr-. 
It called to mind the wrongs it sufîered of old when it lay prostrate 
(İM the vintage. vat) and the presser trod it under foot. It then 

1 Abü Gjiâlib al-AabaShi, surnamed Tâj al-Ru'wasa icrown 

of the ra’îses, ır.ost probably because he held under thc empire the 
highest rank as a ra'is, or chief in the civil administralion,) was 
sub-director of the register and general acrount oflice f^jl\ j 

in thc reign of the khalif al-MuqtadI. Under the reign of al-Mustazhir. 
he acted for a time as secretary of State. He composed a work as 
a guide for secretaries and the kûtihs of ‘Jrâq drcNV up thc 

public accounts after the system introduced by him «Jl 

He embraced Islâmism in the monıh of Şafar, A.H. 484 (March-April, A.C. 
1091) one day beforc the conversion of Ibn al-Mûsalâyâ (see No. 484, nole), in 
,;onsequence of an edict emanaiing from the court of the khalif(ı-ij 
ordering the dhimmîs. that is, the Christians, Jews, and Şabeans, to 
wear certain marks by whieh they might be distingııished from the Muslims. 
iKharidah. MS. No. 1447, fol. 7.) This Abü Ghâlib was probably the son of 
ıhe Hibat Allah mentioncd in the life of İbn al-Mûsalâyâ. 

2 The word jlic signifıying wine, is derived from a root which means to 
wouııd to hamstrıng. 

* Abd al-Ham:d gi\es Ibr Sâ'id instead of al AşbaŞhi.—Ed. 
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yielded to :heın, but wheıı they dranlc to intoxic<ıtion, it got 
thcm in its power and cried : ‘Now is thc time for vengeance’ ! ” 

It is said that he is the author of thc follovving lines on onc 
of the most esteemed and voluminous works studied by physicians, 
namely, Galen's HHat al-Bar'i^. 

“The ffHat al-Bar'i was composed to keep the sick in hopes 
of life or to divert their fears ; but, when death comes, it says : 
the ışılat al-Ear'i is not a means of cure^" 

İn one of his poems, İbn Zuhr expresses the ardent desire 
which he felt for thc sight of his child (from whom he happened to 
he separated) ; in tlıis piece he says : 

“I have a littie one, a tender nestling^, with whom I have left 
my heart. I dwell far from him ; how desolate I fccl in thc 
absence of that littie person and that littie face. Ke longs for me, 
and I long for him ; for me he weeps, and I wcep for him. (jOur) 
affeetronate wishes are weary with passing from him to me, from 
mc to him." 

When his hair turned grey with age, hc composed these 
lines : 


'T looked into the polished mirror and my eyes know not the 
objcct they beheld. 1 saw a littie old man whom I did not reeog- 
nise, although I had formerly seen him a youth. ‘VVhjere,’ 1 
cxc!aimed, 'is the person who was here yesterday? \vhen, vvhen did 
he depart? ’ The mirror smiled and answered with surprise : ‘He 
is here, but thy eyes recognise him not. The fair Sulaymâ uscd 
to cali thee brother, but now she calls thee papa.” 

This last vc'sc is a reminiscence of the idea expressed by thc 
celebrated poet al-AkhtaH in thc following lines : 

1 Hilal al-Bâr'i (the means of curc) is the titlc given to the Arabic transla- 
tion of Galen's work de methodo medendi (Greck version). 

2 The last verse may also be translated thus : But when death comes, 
the Hilal al-Bnr’ee says : “There is no means of cure.” 

3 Literally ; Like a young guta. The gala is a speciesof grouse. 

4 The life of al-AKttal. an anteislamic poet. has been given by M. Caussin 
de Perceval in the Journal Aslatigue for April, 1814. 
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“Whcn the giriş cali thee ünde, that titlc serves only to 
increase thy vexation, but whcn thcy cali thee dear brolher, it 
indicates a feeling nearer to love and attachment.” 

He gave directions that when he died, the foIIowing lines 
should be inscribed upon his tomb ; they contain an allusion to his 
medical occupations; 

"Stand and reflect ! bchold the place to which we are ali 
impellcd. The earth of the tomb coveres my cheek, as if I had 
never trod upon its surface. I treated peoplc to save tiıcm from 
death, yet here I am, brought to it mysclf.” 

Thcse verses which I rccei vjd from the lips of some Icarned 
men are attributed to Ibn Zuhr, but God best knows whether 
thcy are genuine or not ; we have nothing in support of their 
authenticity but the word of those who transmitted them. Ibn 
Dihyah speaks of him in these terms : “And a specier of compo- 
sition for which our master was specially distinguished and vvherein 
his imagination svvayed his genius, so that persons of the highest 
talent bccame his humble followers, was that of muwaşhşhah^, 
compositions \vhich are the cream, the quintessence, the substance, 
the püre extract of poetry, and an art, by the invention of which 
the people of the West surpassed those of the East, and \vherein 
they shone like the rising sun and the brightness which illumi- 
nates. ’ He then gives a mu\va shsh ah of the poet’s which is very 
fine. Speaking of Abu ’l-‘Alâ Zuhr, Ibn Zuhr’s grandfather, 
the samc writer says : “He was the Wazîr of that epoch and 
its grandee, the philospher of that age and its physician. He 
died at Cordova, A.H. 525 (A.C. 1130-1), from the sufferings 
caused by an ulcer which broke out betwcen his shoulders.” Of 
his great-grandfather, ‘Abd al-Malik, he says : “He travelled to 
the East, where he long praetised as a physician and bccame head 
of the facully iıi Baghdâd ; he then removed to Egypt and after- 
wards to Qayra\vân. At a later period, he took up his residence 
at Denia, whence his reputation spread över ali the regions of 


1 See Introduction. to vol. I. 
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Spain and Maghrib. His prc-eminence in the art of medicinc 
was so conspicuously displayed that he outshone all his contem- 
poraries. He died at Denia.” Of Muhammad Ibn MaTWâD, the 
grandfather of Ibn Zuhr’s grandfather. Ibn Dihyah writes as 
follows: 

“He was learned in speculation>, a hâfi^ in literatüre^ 
and a jurisconsull singularly acute in his fatwâs {opinions) ; he held 
a high rank in the general council (o/ his native placey, he was vers- 
ed in various Sciences remarkable for his handsomemienandtalents, 
a transmitter of traditional literatüre, and, moreover, a man of 
extensive Information. He died at Telabîrah (Talavera), A.H. 422 
(A.C. 1031), aged eighty-six years. A great number of learned 
Spaniards delivered traditional Information on his authority, and 
they spoke highly of his piety, merit, generosity, and beneficence.” 
We have already explained the words lyâdi (No. 31) and T'^r/a- 
birah* ; this dispenses us from repeating our observations here. 
Zuhr is to be pronounced with an u after the z, then an h, without 
a vowcI, followed by an r. The kâtib Tmâd al-Dın says, in his 
Kharidah, that the following lines vvere composed on a member 
of this family, called Abü Zayd Ibn Zuhr, by Abu ’l-fayyib Ibn 
al-Bazzâr: 

“Teli the plague and Ibn Zuhr that they had passed ali 
bounds in vvorking deeds of woe. Say to them : Spare mankind a 
littie ! one of you is quite enough.” 

I have since found these verses attritbııed to Abü Bakr Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad al-Abyad, a person who is stated to have died in 
the year 544 (A.C. 1149-50)\ 


1 Speculation, in Arabic râ'i. He perhaps mcans Hanafîte jurisprudence. 
See vol. I. Introduction and No. 227, note. 

2 That is, hc knew by heart a great number of literary pieces preservcd by 
tradition. 

3 SeviIIe became a republic towards the year 1023. 

4 The author has not yet spoken of Talabîrah, 

5 In the appcndix to Maqqari's Mtıhammadan dynasties in Spain, by M. de 
Gayangos, will be found a translation of the lives of ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Zuhr and Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zuhr, from the Arabic of Ibn Abi 
‘Uşaybi'ah. 
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647 IBN HAYYDS 

Abu ’l-Fityân Muhammad Ibn Sultân Ibn Mubammad Ibn 
Ijlayyûs Ibn Mu]>ammad Ibn al'Murtadâ Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Haytham Ibn ‘Uthmün al-Ghanawii. surnamed Muştafa ’1-Dawlah* 
{(he chosen of the empire), and styled al-Amîr {(he amir) because 
his father was amir ovcr thc Arabs of the dcscrt, ranks among the 
ablest poets of Syria. The collection of his poetical works forms a 
large dlwön. He met a number of princes and great men by vvhom 
bc was amply rewarded for the poems which he composed in their 
praise, but he attached himself more particularly to the Banû 
Mirdâs, a family which then reigned at Aleppo. Al-Jawhari says, 
in (his le.ricon) the Şahâh, under the root r d s; “mirdâs signifies 
a stone which is thrown into a 'vell for the purpose of discovering 
if there be water in it or not. It is used also as a proper name for 
men. ” Ibn Hayyüs composed in their honour some bcautiful 
çaşidahs, and his adventure with Jalâl al-Dawlah Şamşâm al-Daw- 
lah^ Abu ’l-Mu^affar Naşr Ibn Mahmüd Ibn Shibl al-Dawlah Naşr 
Ibn Şâlih Ibn Mirdâs al-Kilâbi, the sovereign of Aleppo, is well- 
known. The circumstances of it werc these : Having celebrated thc 
praises of Mahmüd Ibn Naşr, that prince rewarded him witb the 
gift of one thousand dınârs. On the death of Mahmüd, he went 
(o his son and successor (Jalâl al-Dawlah) Naşr and recited to him 
his poem rhyming in r, in which he extolled the qualities of the 
new soverign and condoled with him on the loss of his father. İt 
began thus : 

“The rank vvhich fortunc has bestowed upon thec 
is a sufficient glory for religion ; those who (like me) have made a 
vow (for thy accession) must now engage in its fulfilment. ” 

In one passage of it, he says ; 

(In thee) eight (gualities) arc combined, which never were nor 
ever will be separated as long as the eyelash proteets the eye: 

1 Ghanawi signifies dtscendrd from Ghani Ibn A'şur, thc progenitor of a 
family which formed a branch of the Qays ‘Aylân Arabs. 

2 This double title signifies : magnificence and sword of the empire. In Ibn 
al-‘AdIm's History of Aleppo. thc title of Naşr Ibn Mahmüd is not given. 

* ‘Abd al'Hamld, gives Safi 'l-Davvlah.—Ed. 
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firm belicf and piety, beneficence and wealth, eloquencc and depth 
of thought, resolution and success. ’’ 

Alluding to Naşr's accession on the death of his father he 
says : 

“We bore with patience the seııtence pronounced by lyrant 
time ; but, without thee, patience had not been possible. (Time) 
overwhelmed us with a misfortune which surpusstdour deepest feel- 
ings of) affliction. and was equalled only by those favours {whiclt 
thy father granted and) for which {our uimost) gratitude vvas 
insufficient. ” 

In another passage, he says : 

“I left thee through constraint, not througlı self-mortiücation ; 
t wcnt to find thee when evil fortune overtook me, and (with thee) 
l foıınd a securc shclter to \vhich no obstacle debarred access, and 
a door of glory to which no curtain impcded our approach. Lor% 
did I dwell in the bondage of thy beneficence; thy noble acis 
ceased not, ncither did my bondage cease. Thus the'Lord of the 
heavcns fulfilled His generous promise, that adversity should 
be followed by prosperily. The son of Naşr bestowed upon me one 
thousand pieces taken from the stock (of his treasures), and I well 
know that his son Naşr vvili repeat the gift. 1 was told to expeGt 
as much ; and why should J not, since command and prohibition 
depend upoıj thy will ? I need not press and insist; the merchan- 
dise is known and the price is fixed. I have pitched near thee the 
tent of my hopes, and how many are the mortals who sojourn 
vvhilst their hopes range through the world ! In thy hands is the 
object for which I express my wishes in polished phrase ; the least 
of thy favours would enslavc even a freeman’s heart. ” 

When he had finished the recilation of this piece, the amir 
Naşr exclaimcd ; By Allah ! had he said. hhaşr will redoubie the gift 
manifold, in piace of Naşr will repeat the gift, I should- have done 
so.” He then bestovvcd on him one thousand dıııârs in a silver tray. 
A ııumbcr of pocts had asseınhled at the court of the amir Naşr and 
cclebrated his praises, but ıhe rccompcnse \vhich they expected did 
not appear. They thereforc procecded to the house of Bawuls 
(Paul) the Chıisıian, \vheic ihc am-ir «scd to drop in occasiönally 
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and make up a social party. Amongst thesc poets was Abu ’l* 
^usayn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al'Duwaydah al-Ma'arri 
{native of Ma'arrat al-Nu‘mân^), who, having writtcn on a sheet of 
paper the following verses, in the composition of which they ali had 
a share, they sent them in to the amir. (Some say, however, that 
the lines here spoken of were composed by Ibn al-Duwaydah) : 

“At your well-guarded door is a band of the indigent; turn 
your attention towards the State of the indigent. The whole troop 
wou]d be satished with the tenth of what you gave to Ibn Hayyüs. 
Our talents do not differ from his in that proportion^; but the 
lucky man cannot be placed in comparison \vith him who is 
unlucky. ” 

When the amîr Naşr read these verses, he ordered them one 
hundred dlnârs, declaring at the same time that, if they had said 
with as much as you gave to Ibn ^ayyüs, he would have given it to 
them. The Kâtib ‘tmâd al-DIn quotes these verses in the Kharidah 
and ascribes them to Abû Salim ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’l-Şusayn 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Duwaydah, the son of the poet nam- 
ed above, and who was generally known by the surname of al-Kâf ;* 
God knows best! The amîr Naşr, a prince distinguished for his 
generosity and liberality, became sovereign of Aleppo in A.H. 467 
(A.C. 1074-5), on the death of his fathcr Mahmüd. He had not 
been long on the throne whcn some of his own troops attacked and 
slew him, on the 2nd of Shawwâl. A.H. 468 {9th May, A. C. 1076). 
We have already spoken of his great-grandfather Şâlih Ibn Mirdâs 
(.No. 274). Ibn Hayyüs arrived at Aleppo in the month of Shaw- 
wâl, A. H. 464 (June -July, A. C. 1012), and the house in which he 
there resided is now known as the House of the amîr ‘Alam al-Dîn 
Sulaymân Ibn Haydarah.t “One of Ibn Hayyûs’s finest picccs is 


1 ‘Imâd al-Dijı quotes a few extracts from the poems composed by 
difTerent members of the Duwaydah family, but furnisbes no informatton 
respecting them. (See Kharidah, MS. 1414, fol. 129). 

2 Literally ; Ali that difference does not subsist between us. 

* ‘Abd al-Mamîd gives aI-Wâq!.—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-Hamid gives Haydar.—Ed. 
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the gasidah rhyming in / [lâmiyah), whcrcin hc praises Abu ’l- 
Fa^âi’l Sâbiq Ibn Mahmûd, the brother of thc amir Naşr. In 
ihc eulogistic portion of that pocm he says : 

“Whenever I was asked about you, I replied, (my object always 
bcing, to direct him who goes astray); ‘If you wish to knov/ them 
well, meet them in the midst of their beneficence, or on the day of 
battie ; you will fiiıd them white (hrilliant) in honour, black with 
the dust of the combat, their shoulders green (staiııecf with the 
friction of tfıeir annour), and rcd thc points of ılıeir spcars. 

How beautiful this enumeration ! it seems to ha ve occurred 
to him quite naturally and bears some rcsemblence to a passage 
in a magnifîceııt gaşidah composed by the celebrated poet Abû 
Sa‘îd Muhammad al-Rustami (No. 93. note) and containing thc 
eulogium of the Şâ/ıih Ibn ‘Abbâd (No. 93). The verses to 
\vhich we aliude arc these : 

“A band illustrious in peace and war, a family crowned with 
noble deeds and formed to wicld the spcar. When they encamp, 
the soil turns green (receives fresk vcrdure) ; whcn they encoıınter thc 
foe, their spcars turn red. ” 

There, by Allah ! is poctry in ali its purity, unmixcd vvith 
superfluous words. Ibn Hayyûs acq'jircd great wealth by thc 
favour of the Mirdâs family, and he buillt a house at Alcppo, on 
the door of which he inscribed the following lines of his own 
composing : 

“We built this abode and in it we resided, enjoying the bounty 
of the Mirdâsids, a family which dclivered us from adversity and 
the tyranny of forlune. Say to thc soııs of earth : ‘Let men act 
thus towards their fellow-men.’ ” 

Some pcrsons ascribe these verses to the grand am?r (al-Aııı!r 
al-Jalil) Abu '1-Fath al-Hasan Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibıı ‘Abd al-Jab- 
bâr, a native of Alcppo and generally kno\vn by the name of 
Ibn Abi Haşînah. In this, they arc quite right. A splendid and 
well-kno\vn gaşUJah of Ibn Hayyûs's is that which commenccs 
thus; 

“Here \vas the vernal abode of thc fair Mâlikiyan maid ; let 
us halt and ask of the summer rains \vherc lay thc d\velling of 
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which they lıave effaced the trace. Invokc the flashing clouds 
to watcr the neglected vestiges of her tribe’s presence, in these their 
reserved grounds, and excuse the insufficicncc of my tears now 
exhausted (in veeping) before onc (a nUstrcss) who, though near, 
repelled me, and after one (a frienci) vvho resolutely journeyed to a 
distant land. If travellers speak of me, they teli of eyes that 
arc in tears and of a heart in pain. Restore to us the days (we 
passed in loving converse) at the sandhjll, days which we may hopc 
for whenever we dare hope that thou (dear maid !) mayest grant us 
thy affection. Hadst thou known even the slightest of my suffer- 
ings, thou hadst restored to us the possession of thyself, that 
utmost object of our wishes. Nay, did the external aspect of my 
passion offer thee sufficient proof of the ardent flame concealed 
v/ithin my bosom, thou hadst relented after thy reproaches, loved 
after thy hatred, and granted after thy refusal. Were I just to 
myself, I should save my heart from (the pain of) becoming like 
him who seeketh and findeth not. ” 

This poem contains the following passage : 

“I invoked the favours of the generous, but succeeded not ; 
yet now, I return thanks for favours granted though unasked. 
Strange it is, yet wondcrs are not rare, that speedy favours should 
find but tardy gratitude.” 

İn one of his pieces he says : 

"Stop in the midst of thy hatred and let thy reproaches go no 
farther ; be not like him vvho, vvhen raised to povvcr, plays the 
tyrant. I see you justify the falsest lovers, vvhilst near thee truc 
love meets its death. If you follovved justice in your decisions, 
vvhy do you not stili folivv the same path ? In former ‘imes, 
menbent the blow to gain a livelihood, and that spear of mine 
(my stature now bent) oncz straight and erect. The greyness 
vvhich approached my locks has vvronged me not, if it permit that 
my lot be stili (a mistress with) dark ( hair ) and rosy lips'. 
A closely-guarded maiden of rare beauty and seldom rivalled, 
chaste and fair as a statue ; for her 1 burned vvith a passion 


1 1 suspcct that the tex( of this verse is corrupted. 
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which no reprcach (o/ the censorious) could control, and respecting 
whom I questioned the ruined dwellings in the desert, but obtained 
no reply.- Ask what are the feelings of her lover ; his tears will give 
thee the surest Information ! but ask not vvhither roams his heart. 
For a time, it enabled me to endure my pains with paticnce, 
but it departed from me on the day in which the tribe {of my 
beloved) departed from the plain in which they fed their flocks. 
{Thai was) a departure which deprived me of consolation ; and 
ever since, my patience journeyed towards the province of Najd, 
vvhilst I myself advanced into that of Tihâmahi (Therein wai) a 
torture of separation, dreadful as the stroke of Mâlik (the angel 
who guards hell), but under which, to my disgrace, l did not 
perish. O my two friends ! if you help me not to support 
my affliction, you are no longer mine and I am no longer yours. 
You counselled me to be indiflTerent and to forget (her), but you 
mentioned not the way to indilTcrence and forgetfulness. May 
the {spot H'here I passed my) days of love be watered by gushing 
clouds, rising in the horizon each time the rain clears off. (And 
yel we enjoyed) a life of which we stole the pleasures in spite of 
thejealous spy who, fatigucd with waking, sunk the head to 
slumber." 

The poem to which this passage belongs is of a consider- 
able length. The hâfi^ Ibn 'Asâkir (No. 416) States, in his History 
of Damascus, that, in the year 507 (A.C. 1113-4), the follovving 
observation was repeated to him by Abu ’I-Qâsim ‘Ali Ibn İbrahim 
al-‘AIawî : “The amir Abu ’l-Fityân Ibn Hayyûs took me by the 
hand when we were at Aleppo and said ; ‘You may give this 
verse as mine and say that it was composed on Sharaf at-Dawlah 
Müslim Ibn Qurayşh2 ; 


1 That is : My patience went one way and I went another. The expres- 
sions and Jm;. freguently occur in poetry. 

2 Abu •1-Makârim Müslim, the son of Qurayş5, the son of Badrân, the son 
of al-Muqallad. the son of al-Musayyab, hereditary chief of the ‘Ugayl Arabs. 
lord of Moşul, Nasibin, Anbâr, Takrit, and other cities, had establishcd his 
authority över the greater part of Syria, when he fell A.H. 478 (A.C. 1085) 
in combating the troops of Sulayrnan Ibn Qutulmi^ the Saljuqid. See Abu 

(Coniiimed on poge 420) 
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Thou art he for whom eulogium is atways ready> and vvhose 
veins flowed wilh generosity before they flowcd with blood ! 

This verse is thc acme of eulogium. In the life of Abû Bakr 
İbn al-Şâ’i^ (No. 644) we have given some verses rhyming in n, 
and mentioned that they are attributed to him, but they exist 
also in the collected poetical works of İbn Hayyüs : God best 
knows the truth in this matter. İn the year 472 (A.C. 1079-80), 
the poet Abû ‘Abd Allah Ahmad İbn Muhammad ibn al-Khavvât 
(No. 59) arrived at Aleppo and wrote the following lines to Abu 
’l-Fityân (ibn Hayyüs) who was then in that city ; 

“Alt 1 possess would not seli for a dirham, and from my 
looks you may judge of my State. But I have stili some honour 
left ; that 1 never oflfered for sale, and where, where could I have 
found a purchaser^?” 

On this it vvas observed that, had he said, and thou art surely 
the purchaser, it had been better. ibn Hayyüs vvas born at 
Damascus on Saturday, the 29th of Şafar A.H. 394 (27th Decem- 
ber, A.C. 1003), and he died at Aleppo in the month of Şha'bân, 
A.H. 473 (Jan. Feb., A.C. 1080-lt). He vvas the şhaykh (preceptor) 
of the İbn al-Khavvât just mentioned. The name must be 
pronounced Hayyüs ı among the poets of the West is an ibn 
Habbus (o-.».'*) vvhose name is nea’-ly similar, except that, instead 
of an y (^s) it is vvritten vvith a h (v). I m;ntion this, bccause these 
names have been often confounded, and l have frequently met 
vvith persons vvho supposed that the vvcstern poet’s name vvas ibn 
Hayyüs also, vvhich is a mistake. 


{Contimied from page 149) 

’l-Feda's Annals years 453,458, 472, 477. The kâtib Tnıâd al-Din says, in his 
Kharîdah, that Abu ’l-Makârim Müslim ibn Ourayşlj ibn (ANti) Qirwâşh, 
king of Syria, styled Şbaraf aI-Dawlah {nobleness of the empire), Majd al-Din 
(glory of religion,) the sultân of amirs and the sword of the commander of thc 
faithful, vvas extermely generous and that he granted the city of Moşul in 
fief to ibn ^ayyûs as a recompense for the eulogiums vvhich that poet had 
bestovved upon him in his pocms. ibn Hayyüs survived this favour only six 
months. Sharaf al-DavvIah himself displayed great talents as a poet. (MS. 
No. 1414, fol 129). 

1 Literally : In vvhose market eulogium stations. 

2 Literally : Except some vvatcr of the face. See No. 49, note. 
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648 AL-ABlWARDl THE POET 

Abu ’l-Muzaffar Muhammad Ibn Abi ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abi M-‘Abbâs Ahmad Ibn Ishâq Ibn Abi ’l-‘Abbâs 
al-hnâm Muhammad Ibn Abi ’l-Fityân Jshâq Ibn al-^asan Ibn 
Abi* Marfû'aht Manşür Ibn Mu‘âwiyah al-Aşghari Ibn Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Abi ’I-‘Abbâs ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Anbasah al-Aşghar Ibn 
‘Utbah.î Ibn al-Aşhraf Ibn ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Anbasah^ Ibn Abî 
Sufyân Ibn Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd Shams Ibn 
‘A.bd Manâf, a member of the Umayyud family and of the tribe 
of Qurayşh, a descendant of Mu‘âwiyah [the less (al-Mu‘âwI)] 
was a native of Abiward (al-Abiwardi), a poet of great 
celebrity, distinguished scholar, a transmitter of traditional 
information and a genealogist. The collected works of this elegant 
poet are classed unoer various heads, such as the ‘Irâgiyât (pieces 
relative to Irâq), the Najdiyât (pieces relative to Najd, pastoral 
pieces), the fVaJdiyât (amatory pieces), ete. His learning as a 
genealogist was very exlensive, and his authority is cited by the 
most exact and the most trustworthy hâji?es. The hâfiz Abû 
Fadl Muhammad Ibn Tâhir al-Maqdisi quotes his words more 
than önce in his Ansâb {No. 503). In that worIc, he says of him. 


t From this genealogy we learn that there were two Mu‘âwiyahs in the 
Umayyad family : one of them was styled al-Aşghar (tke less), to distinguish 
him from the ^alif of the same name. It has been already observed, No. 465, 
that there were also two Umayyads in the same family. 

2 This ‘Anbasah must have been brother to the ^alif Mu‘âwiyah. 

• ‘Abd al'Hamld omits this word—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-Hamîd inserts Ibn between MarfQ‘ah and Manşür—Ed. 

} ‘Abd al-Hamid gives ‘Anbasah—Ed. 
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undcr thc article al-Mu‘âwî : “He was the paragon of the age 
in various Sciences, and we have quoted. in different parts of this 
book, a number of observations madc by hini. He wrote himself 
down as a descendant of Mu‘âwiyah and this verse of Abu 
’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri might be applied to hitn with the utmost 
propriety : 

“ Though I came the last in time, I am able to produce vvhat 
the ancients could not furnish. ” 

Before this Hne Al-Maqdisi had just mentioned some 
verses in which the poet vaunts his own renovvn, but these it is not 
necessary to insert. Abü Zakariyâ İbn Mandah‘ mentions him 
in thc history of Işbahân and says : “He was an honour to the 
ra'îses, the most cxcellent of the empire^, orthcdox in his bclicf, 
exemp1ary in his conduct, and versed in a number of Sciences ; 
weU acquainted with the genealogies of the Arabs, elegant in his 
language, skilled in the composition of books, filled with intelli- 
gence, perfect in talents, the peari of the epoch, the paragon of 
thc age, but elated with vanity, pride, and arrogance : when he 
prayed, he used to say ; ‘Almighty God ! make me king över 
the eastern countrics of the earth and vvestern thereof.’ ” The 
Ifâfiz İbn al-Sam‘ânî (No. 370) takes notıcc of him in the Ansâb, 
undcr the word al-Mu‘âwî, and mentions him also in the Dhavi 
(supplement) ; he says ; "(Al-Abîwardl) was surnamed after 
Mu‘âwiyah al-AşgJıar (the less)" the same vvhose name is given in 
the geneological list (al the head of this notice). “He önce addres- 
sed a memorial to the Commander of the faithful, al-Mustazhir 
bi-Allâh, and headed it with these words : al-Khâdint al-Mu'âwî 
(your humble servant, the descendant of Mu'âwiyah). The khalif. 
who disliked thc usc of a patronymic which indicated that the 
bearcr of it drew his descent frm Umayyah, scratcıied out the 
m of al-Mu'âwl and sent back the memorial with the 
superscription changed into al-Khâdim al-"Âwi (your humble servant 


1 The life of Abü Zakariyâ Yahya ibn Mandah will be found in this work. 

2 This writer means to say that al-Abiwardl was one of the most distingui- 
shed amongst the persons employed in the civil service, (ruwasa, plural of 
ro'/s) and that he bore the title of zi/da/ o/-OnıvIaA (Ihe most €xcellenl of thc 
empirt). 
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the howIer).” As specimens of the beautics with which his poctry 
abounds, wc may indicatc the foIIowing passages : 

“Wc ruled över the kingdoms of the carth, and to us their 
grandces submittcd, somc willingly, some through constraint.^ 
But, when the days of our prosperity attained their height, adver- 
sity seized us and seldom relaxed its hold. İn our days of joy, 
(these kingdoms) smiled with pleasure at our happiness, in our days 
of sorrow, they wcpt with sympathy. 'We met our misfortunes 
vvith faces of ingenuous dignity, radiant with honour2, and, 
when we thought of disclosing the vvrongs which fortune madc 
us suffer, our modesty withheld us. 

*f Fortune knew not my worth and was not aware that I was 
proud of soul and I despised the strokes of adversity ; 
whilst it shovved me how calamities could assault {their victim), I 
let her see what patience was.] 

*[ That maiden with the şlender waist! I hearken not to him 
who blames me for loving her, and, when he dcpreciates, her, I 
only love her the more. When she appears, I turn one eye towards 
her, and, with the other, I watch her jcalous guardian. The 
delator is thus deccived, and knows not that my eye has got its 
full share of (the sight of the fair) Sulaymâ.” ] 

He composed the following lines on Abu '1-Najîb ‘Abd al- 
P.ahmân Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbâr al-Marâghî, a person who, by his 
talents, \vas one of the most eminent men of the time. This Abu 
’I-Najîb resided in the fortress of Hîrah^ and often employed, in 
his poetical compositions, the figüre called Inzûm ma la yahum {the 
submiıing to unnecessary obligations*) : 

1 In these verses he speaks as a member of the Umayyad family. 

2 Radiant wiıh honour ; literally ; the water of which (faces) had nearly 

fallen in drops. See the meaning of the expression v/ater of the face explained 
in No. 49. The same line offers another example of the various signihcations 
which the cxpression ^^1 can assume ; it is here rendered by ingnious 

dignity. 

3 The name of this place is written variously ih the MSS. They givc the 

foIlowing reading and It is perhaps the Hîrah of NaysSbür ; 

see No. 584. 

4 See No. 46, note. 

* [The \vords : “From his verses ” are omitted by de Slane] 
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“The vcrses of al-Marâght, may God prsserve you from them! 
arc like his mind, the best parts of them are bad. in composing, 
he submits to unnecessary obligations but he neglects those which 
are necessary.’* 

It was al-Abîwardi who composed the following piece : 

"O beloved Umaymah ! if thou refusest me thy visits. grant 
that thy image come at night and visit me in my dreams. By 
Allah ! ncither calumny' nor abscnce can cfface from the soul of 
thy adorer the impress of thy love.” 

I may here observe that Sibf Ibn al-Ta‘âwidhî. a poet of 
whom notice shall be taken in this work, borrowed from the first 
of these verses the thought vvhich he has thus expressed in one of 
his qaşîdahs : 

“If thou refusest, when awake, to grant me a salutation, 
order thy image to fleet by me and salute me in my slumbers. 
Promise to visit me in my dreams : thcn, perhaps my eyes may 
yield to sleep, in the hope of seeing thee.” 

In one of his Najdıyâts he says : 

“We halted at Nu'man al-Arâk^; the dew-drops moistenedour 
garments, and I passed the night suffering the pains of love whilst 
my fellow-travellers were sunk in sleep ; the fatigues of the night- 
joumey and of the desert had overcome us ali. I thought of that 
charming maiden now so far away ; and my flovviug tears answered 
to the summons of love. Her abode is stili in the recesses of 
that valley ; my hcart knows it, though my eyes perceive it not; 
1 stopped near that dwelling, and my tears were mostly blood ; my 
eyelids seemed to flow with blood {nu'mân) instead of my 
nose^” 


1 Literally ; calutnnlators. 

2 Nu'mân al-Arâk is the name of a valley or glen between Makkah and 
al-Tâ'if. 

3 This idea, so burlesque in the translation, doet not present the same 
ludicrous image in the original text; the quibble on the word bi-nu‘m<In (which 
signihes also at the plaee ealled Nu'mân) diverting the attention of the reader 
from its absurdity. 
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A novel thought of his is that contained in a piece of verse 
descriptive of wine ; he says : 

“Joy is its essence, and therefore the bubbies dance {upon 
its surface)." 

In one of his gaşidahs he says : 

“The age is corrupt, and ali whom I chose for friends wcre 
either hypocrites who hoped for favours or flatterers who feard to 
ofTend. When I put them to the test, I found in them a sullen 
heart and a smiling countenance.'’ 

This thought he took from a gaşidah of Abû Tammâm’s 
(No. 143), in vvhich that poet elegantly says : 

“If you wish to conceive the worst opinion ofmankind, examine 
that multitude of human beings ; he is not a friend who offers 
thee a smiling countenance and conceals a sullen heart.” 

These digressions have led us away from our subject. Al- 
Abiwardî composed a great number of works, such as a History of 
Ablward and Nasâ, a mukhtaiif and mu'talif {dictionary of 
synonyms and homonyms), a fabagât, or synoptical view, 
of ali the Sciences, a treatise on the synonyms and homonyms 
occuring in the genealogies of the Arabs, and various philological 
works drawn up on an original plan. His life was virtuous and 
his conduct exemplary. He died of poison at Işbahân on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 20th of the first RâbI', A.H. 507 (4th 
September A.C. 1113), and the funeral prayer was said över him 
in the Jâmi' al-Atlg (the old mosgue) of that city. Ablwardl means 
native of Ablvvard, called also Abâward and Bâward, a village in 
Khurâsân which has produced many learned and eminent men. 
Al-Sam‘ânî says, in his Ansâb, under the word Al-Küfanî.* “This 
rclative adjective signifies belonging to Kûfah, a small village of 
Khurâsân. at six parasangs from Ab!ward. It was built by ‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn Tâhir (No. 318) and has produced a number of Tradi- 
tionists and other eminent men, one of whom was the philologer 
Abu ’l-MuMİfar Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Küfanî, better known 
by the appellation of al-Abıwardi the philologer.” 


* ‘Abd a!-Ham!d gives aI-Kûq>ni—Ed. 
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649 IBN ABI ’L-ŞAQR 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad İbn ‘Alî Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Umar, 
sumamed Ibn Abi ’1-Şaqr, was a native of Wâsit and a doctor of 
Şhâfî'ite sect. He studied jurisprudcnce under the şhaykh Abfl 
Ishâq al-Şhîrâzî {No. 5) but, yielding to his predominant passion 
for the cultivation of literatüre and poetry, he became principally 
known as an amateur of the belles-lettres. I saw at Damscus, in 
the Aşhrafiyah library, the dîwân of his poetical works which 
collection is preseved in the turbah {or ınausoleum) erected över the 
tomb of al-Malik al-Aşhraf. İt is situated to the north of the {edifice 
erected as an) aiââıûon oî the Great Mosque {al-Jânti' al-Kabir) 
and called al- Kallâsah. This diwân forms one volüme. The 
author was extremely partial to the Shâfi'ite sect, and manifested this 
sentiment in a number of qaşldahs generally known by the title of 
al-Shâfi‘ivah {the Şhâfi Uyan) ; he composed also some elegies on 
the dcath of the şhaykh Abü Ishâq. In the elegant precision of his 
style, the beauty of his penmanship, and the excellence of his 
poetry, he displayed talentsof the very highest order. Abu ’1-Ma‘âli 
’1-Ha?îrî {No. 242) mentions him in the Zinat al-Dahr and quotes 
the following picce of his amongst others : 

"Every favour which you may expect from men always 
encounters some obstacle ; and I shall say, may God pardon me 
{for doing so) 1 but my words are figurative, not serious : I approve 
of nothing in the conduct of Satan, except his refusing to worship 
a created being*.'* 

He gives also these verses which are stil! currently known : 

‘By the sacredness of lot e ! no person can replace you {in 
my heart) ; never, shall I turn my affections towards any 
other object ! I long for your presence, and your image is sent 
to {visit my slumbers and thus) effect our meeting; but, aias ! I can- 
not close my eyes. I proposed to my companions this condition— 
that you, not they should have my heart, and thcy agreed {to it). I 
spoke of you so oflen, that they said : ‘He is unwell and I 
replied : 'May that malady never leave me 1 ’ ” 

t “And {remember) when we said unto the angels ; Worship Adam ; and 
they ali worshipped him, except Satan {iblis), who said : Shall I worship him 
whom Thou hast created of clay ? ’'—Qur'ân, surâh 17, v. 63). 
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Having attained an advanced age and being obliged to sustain 
his feeblc steps with a staff, he said : 

“In every thing which you examinc, you will perceive some- 
thing extraordinary ; when strong, I went on tvvo legs, but now, 
being weak, I go on thrce.” 

To the idea exprcssed in thc last verse, I have mysclf alluded 
in the following lines : 

“O thou who askest hovv I am ; receive this summary answer: 
After posscssing strength enough to split a rock, I now walk 
on three legs, and the best of them is the stalT. ” 

To excusc himself for not rising to receive his friends, he 
composed these verses ; 

“An indisposition called eighty years hinders me from 
rising to receive my friends ; but when they rcach an advanced 
age, they will understand and accept my excuse. ” 

The following piece also was written by him on his great age : 

“When I approached towards the unities of ninety, an age 
which none of my fathers ever reached, I knew full well that I 
should soon have other neighbours and another home {the dead 
and the tomb ); so I turned tov/ards God, repenting of my past 
life; God will never cast into the fire him who turns towards 
Him. “ 

Having göne to pay a visit of consolation to a family vvhich 
were mounringthedeath of a littie child, the persons present nodded 
to each other, as if to say ; “How strange that a man trembling 
with old age should survive, \vhilst this child could not escape 
dcath !’’ Percciving their thoughts, he pronounced these lınes : 

‘An aged şhaykh entered where the youths werc met to 
nıourn the death of a littie child, and you saw an objection 
against God's jusiice, because the infant died and thc old man 
lived. But yon may say to him who has lived one month and to 
him who has lived one thonsand or an intermediatc number : We 
must ali come to this ! ’ 
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The following piece is by him : 

"Meditatus est Ibn Abi ’1-Şaqr dixitquc, aetate jam provccta : 
‘Per Deum, nişi me lotium quotidie rnane exureret, oblitus essem 
mihi mentulam inter efmora esse’. ”* 

His poems abound in fine passages. He was born on the eve 
of Monday. the 13th oF Dh u *1-Qa‘dah, A.H. 409 (23rd March, 
A.C. 1019), and he died at Wâsit on Thursday, the 14th of the 
first Jumâdâ, A.H. 498 (İst February, A.C. 1105). 


650 IBN AL-HABBARIYAH. 

The şharif Abû Ya'lâ Muhammad t Ibn Şâlih Ibn Hamzah 
Ibn Muhammadt Ibn 'Isâ Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Al'âh Ibn 
Muhammadh Ibn Dâwûd Ibn ‘Isâ Ibn Mûsâ Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Hâşhimi (a member of the 
Hâşhim family) al-'AbbâsI [descended from Ibn ‘Abbâs (No. 43, 
note)], generally known by theappellationof Ibn al-Habbâriyah and 
surnamed Nizâm al-Din (the mainlainer of religion), was a native 
of Baghdâd and a poet of great talent and celebrity. Though 
animated with the best intentions, he had an evil tongue and so 
strong an inclination for satire that he hardly spared a single 
person. The kâtib ‘Imâd al-Din mentions him in the Kharidah 
and says: (//e was one) of Nizâm al-Mulk’s (No. 17J) poets, and 
his predominant styles of composition were the satirical, the 
humorous, and the obscene. Cast (as it were) in the samc mould 
as, Ibn Hajjâj (No. 186), he trod in the same path and surpassed 
him in licentiousness, but those pieces of his in vvhich decency is 
respected are highly beautifuH Attached to the service of 


1 The extracts which ‘Imâd al-Dîn gives of his poetry justify, to a certain 
degree, this eulogium. 

* Verily Ibn Abi ’1-Şaqr meditated and said in his old age; By Allah ! 
bad there not been uıine burning me at the time of morning, I would not 
bave known that I ha' ) an organ between my thighs. 
t The Egyptian edıtion inserts [Ibn Muhammad].—Ed. 
t The Egyptian edition omits this name.—Ed. 
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NifSm al-Mulk Abü’ ‘Alî al-l^asan Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Ishâq, thc wazîr of 
the s<)l(ân Alp Arslân and of Malik Şhâh, that prince’s son, he was 
trcated by him with the utmost kindness and unceasing beneficence. 
A spirit of hatred and jealousy having sprung up between Nizâm 
al-MuIk and Tâj al-Mulk Abu ’l-Ghanâ’im Ibn Dârist*, a thing 
which frequenty happens with men high in office, the latter told Ibn 
al-Habbâriyah to composc a satire on Nizâm al-Mulk,promising 
the poet his favour and an ample recompense in case he consented. 
•‘But how, ” said Ibn al-Habbâriyah "can I attack a man to whose 
kindness I am indebted for every object I see in my house 7”‘‘I 
insist on your compliance, ” said Tâj al-Mulk; and the poet 
composed the follovving piece; 

‘‘Wonder not that Ibn Ishâq rules and that fate assists him ; 
{wonder not that) prosperity flows püre for him and turbid for Abu 
’l-Ghanâ’im. Fortune is like the wheel for raising vater, it cannot 
be turned but by oxen. ’’ 

When these verses were communicatcd to Nizâm al-Mulk, 
who was a native of Tüs, merely observcd that they contained an 
allusion to a common proverb : ThepeopleofTûsareoxeri^, and 
not only abstained from punishing the poet, but overlooked his 
conduct and treated him with greater kindness than everî. This 
is cited as an instance of Nizâm al-MuIk’s noble conduct and of 
his extreme indulgence. Notwithstanding the extraordinary degrce 
of favour shown to him by this wazîr, Ibn al-Habbâriyah had 
much to suffer from the malice of his patron’s pages and followers, 


1 Tâj al-Mulk Abu ’l-Gbanâ’im al-QummI was secretary and privy coun- 
sellor to Türkân ^hâtün, the v/ife of Malik Şhâh and mother of the sultân 
Mahmud. He sııcceedcd to the wazirate on the death of Nî^m al-Mulk. 
In Mirfehond's History of the Saljuqids (ed. VuUers, Giessen 1838) will be 
found an account of Nizâm al-Mulk's fail and of the enmity which prevailed 
betvvcen him and Türkân Ehâtûn {princess of the Turks), the daugbtber of 
the tfeân of Türkistan. (See also Abu’l-Feda’syear 485, and No. 171 
of this work.) 

2 In Englisb it would be said : are asses. 

3 Imâd al-Dîn says, in his Kharidah. that, on this occasion, Nizâm al-Mulk 
clothed the poet in a robe of honour and bestowed on him five hundred pieces 
of gold. 
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{who detested hitn) from what thcy knew of his evil tongue. Their 
petulance became at length so excessive that he wrote the foJlovv- 
ing lines to Nizâm al-Mulk’ : 

“Take refuge with Nizâm al-Hadratayn al-Ri^â when people 
of this age detest thee. Let his aspect cleanse thy eyes from 
the dust which makes them sraart whcn worthless people overcome 
thee. Bear wiıh the wild humours of his pages ; every rose must 
have its thorn 

'Imâd al-DÎn al-Işbahâni says, in the Khartdah. that the poet 
sent his son with these verses to the Naqîb al-Nuqabâ ‘Alî Ibn 
f irâd al-Zaynabî, surnamed Nizâm al-Hadratayn Abu ’1-Hasan2. 


1 It appeas, by what follows that it was not or the pages of Nizâm al- 
Mulk that the poet had to complain, but of those in the service of Nizâm al- 
Hadratayn. a person noticed lower down. 

2 The title of gharif was given not only to the descendants of 'AH by 
Fâtimah, the daughter of Muhammad, and by al-Hanahyah, but to the 
descendants of HâSİim. Muhammad’s great-grandfather. Theshan'/sof each 
provinc: were placed under the control of a nagib (ruler or magistrate), chosen 
by the Government from among their own body. The Naqfb at-Nugabâ or 
cblef nagib, rcsided at BaShdâd. ‘Alt Ibn Tirâd was appointed to this Office 
A.H. 491 (A.C. 1097-8), on the death of his father. They drew their descent 
from 21aynab, the daughter of Sulaymân Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al- 
‘Abbas No. 110 note) for which reason they bore the surname of al-Zaynabl. 
It appears from the verses given by Ibn g^allikân and the observation made 
by ‘Imâd al-DIn, that ‘Ali Ibn Tirâd bore the surname of al-Ridâ and Nizâm 
al-Hadratayn. Sibt Ibn al Jawd informs us, in his Mir'âl al-Zamân, that 
Tirâd, the father of ‘AII,was surnamed DJıu ’l-Şharafayn possessor of the double 
nobility) Şhihâb al-Hadratayn (flambeau of the two courts), which latter title 
may have been given him on account of his diplomatic Services when employed 
by the court of the khalif as its agent at the court of the Saljûq sul^n. This 
conjeeture receives some degree of probability from the statement of the 
author of the Mir'öt, that Tirâd was frequentl y sent by the kbalif as ambas 
sador to different sovereigns, and that he distinguished himself by his talents 
and probity The title ot Nizâm al-Hadratayn (bond of union between the two 
courts) seems to have been given to his son for a similar reason, That of 
ai-Ridâ, by which ‘Ali Ibn 'l'irâd is designated in the verses mentioned by Ibn 
l^allıkân, was borne by a number of şharîfs, and is the equivalent of Ridâ 
al-Din [accepted for piety). From the Kharidah (MS. 1447, fol. 12,15,29), 
it would appear that ‘Ali Ibn Tirâd hcld at one time the post of wazir, as we 

(Conlinııed on page 11) 
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By the samc: 

“My countenance is too modest for asking favours, and my 
means are yet morc modest. My real merits are but slight, and the 
emoluments they gain me are yet slighter. ’* 

An original idea of his is that of a piece in which he refutes 
those who pretend that a man can obtain the satisfaction of his 
wants by travelling abroad ; he says : 

“They said : ‘You remain at home and cannot procure a 
livelihood yet the man of prudence can always gain wealth by tra¬ 
velling. ” I replied : 'İt is not every journey which prospers; profît 
results from good fortune, not from the fatigues of travel. How 
often has one journey been productive, whilst another. under the 
same circumstances, has been injurious ; thus the covetous man 
some times gains and some times loses. It is thus that the moon, 
in journeying, reaches to her full, and that, deprived of her 
prosperity, she wanes away.' ” 


(Conttnued from page 10) 

find there some poems addressed to him in that quality by the poets ^yş 
Bayş (No. 241) and Abû ‘Ali ’l-Faraj Ibn Muhammad İbn aI-Uk}'wah al* 
Muvvadd'ib. in the same work. fol. 35, under the article Abu ‘Abd Allâh 
al-Bâri In al-Dabbâs, a grammarian whose life is given by îbn S)QalIikân, 
(No. 190) we hnd a long exıract from a poem addressed by al-BŞri ‘to Sharaf 
al-Din ‘AH Ibn Tirâd. 

After this note was written, I found a notice on *AII Ibn Tirâd in the 
Duwal al-hlâmiyah. MS. No. 895. fol. 280, It is there stated that Abu 
’l*Qâsim ‘Ali Ibn ‘Tirâd al-‘Abbasi was the first person to whom the khalif 
al-Mugtafi (/I amr Allâh) confided the post of wazir. After some time, a 
coolness took place between them, and İbn Tirâd fled foı protection to the 
court of the sultân (Mas'üd the Saljugid). By distributing the greater part of 
his fortune in presents to the sultân’s vvives and Principal officers, he succeeded 
in obtaining Mas'ûd's mediation in his favour, and the {khalif allowed him 
to retum to BaEhdâd. During the rest of his life, he remained unemployed, 
and being reduced to the untmost poverty, he died, recommending his children 
to the Utalif's benevolence. AI-Muqtafî fulfıUed his desire and raised them 
to wealth. Ibn Tirâd speut large sums in presents to the officers of the State, 
the men of learning, the strangers who arrived at BaChdad, and the şharifs 
descended from ‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib. The text of the Duwal al-hlâmiyah has 
been published at Gotha, A.C. 1860, under the title of Elfachri by Mr. Ahl- 
wardt. 
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By the same: 

“Leave off the details of your misery and sum them up {in 
Ihese yvords) : There is not in the worId a man (tvorthyof the name). 
When the pawn on the chess-board becomes a queen, it seems just 
that the queen should becomc a pawnt. ” 

As a specimen of his humorous poetry, we may give the 
following passages: 

“When Abü Sa'îd perceived that, for a whole year, I abstained 
from wine, he said : ‘Teli me who was the shavkh by whom you 
were converted ; ’ and I rcplied : ‘That shavkh was poverty. ’ 

I dreamt that my wife held me by the ear, and that she vvielded 
in her hand an object of leather, crooked in shape, black in colour, 
but marked with spots, and shaped, beneath, like a foot^. I awoke 
with the fright, and the nape of my neck was already quite red ; 
had my dream lasted, I, a learned shavkh. should have lost my 
eyes. ” 

By the same: 

“The Tâjiyan court^ is a garden; may its beauty last for 
ever 1 In that garden, an humblc {poet) is the ring-dove ; its 
cooings are eulogies, and its collar rewards. ” 

By the same: 

“Let her do as she pleases; it is indifferent to me whcther she 
shun {me) or accept (me). How often have we seen darker locks 
than her's turn grey<. ” 


1 The application of this last verse is by no means manifest. In the KharJdah 
and one of the MSS. of Ibn Ehahîkan, it is placed before the other. 

2 He dreamt that his wife was striking him on the nape of the neck with an 
embroidered slipper ; a mode of correction employed, it is said by Müslim 
ladies in their female servents and some timcs on their husbands. 

3 He means the court of Tâj alrMulk Abu 'I-Ghani’im. 

4 In the original piece, of whiçh a translation slightly disguised is here 

given, the affix in might embarrass the Aıabic scholar. It must be 
referred to the wordunderstood. I may also observe that as a 

comparative form, is not good Arabic ; it should be îil_j- J^l. 


A 
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Ibn al'Habbâriyah’s poetry abounds in bcautics; he tnrncd 
Kalllah wa Dimnah into verse and gave it ımder the title of NatS'ij 
al-Fifnah (offspring of the inlellect). In the life of al-Bâri‘ al-£>ab- 
bâs (,No. 190), we have mentioned a piece of Ibn al-Habbâriyah’s 
rhyming in d, with al-Bâri‘’s answer and an account of what passed 
betwcen them; in our article on the wazîr Fakhr al-Daw]ah 
Muhammad Ibn Jahîr we shall mention an amusing adventure of 
the poet aI-Sâbiq al-Ma‘arrI‘ witb Ibn al-Habbâriyah. His poetical 
works are very numerous and their dlwân (coUection) fonns from 
three to four volumes. One of his most original pieces of versifica- 
tion is a work in the style of Kalilah wa Dimnah and cntiticd al- 
Şâdih wa 'l-Bdehim {the loud speaker and the murmurer). The 
composition of this book, wbich contains two thousand verses in 
the rajaz measure, occupied the author ten years. It is an excel- 
lent production^. He sent his son with it to the amir Abu '1-Hasan 
Şadaqah Ibn Manşür Ibn Dubays al-Asadi, lord of al-]^illah {No. 
276). It conciudes with the following lines: 

“Here is a fine book which astounds the intelligence; on it I 
spent ten years, from the time I first heard thy name. I composed 


1 of this poet, who was a native of Ma'aııat al-Nu*min, as his smname 
implies, ‘Imâd al-Din says, in his Btaridah (MS. No. 1414. toi, 144). that Abu 
’l-Yumn Sâbiq Ibn Ahi Mahzûl went to ‘Irâq durins the administıation of 
{the wazîr) Ibn Jahir and there met Ibn al-Habbâriyah. He thcn givcs some 
short extracts from his poetry without furnbbing any furtber infoımalion 
respecting him. 

2 There are several copies ot this work in the Bibliotheçme imıperiak, 

ancien fonds, and Supplement. Like Kalilah and Dimnah, it con s ist s oT 
apologues. fables, and moral masims. In d’Hcrbclot's BibUotheqım orirmsmle. 
under the word Hareba, will be found a passage in wbich that orienıalist givcs 
a description of the cl-Şadih wa 'l-BdSjUm, from which may be peıccived that 
he knew nothing of it etcept the title. and even that imperfecily. HOrebah is 
also a false reading of the Arabic jV-a Harbâriyah. He rcad it as if it had 
been written . In noticing this article of d’Herbelot’s I by no means 

wish to cast an imputation on his talent or deny the servicea be ıcndered to 
oriental literatüre ; the Bibliolhegue Orientale is a vcıy useful book, yet truth 
obliges me to State that not one of the indications given in it merits entire 
confidence unless it can be verihed from other sounces. A part of tbese 
errors he wouId probably have comectcd, had be Uvcd to superintend tba 
printing of his work. 
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İt for thy sake ; the number of its verses is two thousand, ali of 
them repicte with meaning. Were any poet, vcrsifier, or prose- 
writer to pass a life as long as that of Noah’s in composing a 
single verse like those contained in it, he wouId not be able to 
accomplish the task, for it is not every one who can make 
verses. I send it with my son, or rather with ray heart’s blood 
and liver ; for in my opinion, thou art worthy of every favour. 
Confiding in thy kindness, he hastens towards thee, encountering 
great fatigues and a long journey. Had I been pcrmitted, I should 
have göne myself with speed and delayed not, for honour and 
glory are exclusively thy heritage. ” 

Şadaqah granted him an ample recompense in return for his 
work. According to ‘İmâd al-Din al-Isbahâni, in his Kkarîdah, 
Ibn al-Habbâriyah died at Kirman, A. H. 504 ('A.C. 1110-1), 
where he had passed the latter days of his life after having resided 
for a time at Işbahân. Al-Sam‘âni {No. 370) says that he died 
subsequently to the year 490. Habbâryah means a feınale descended 
from Habbâr t this Habbâr was Ibn al-Habbâriyah’s grandfathcr by 
the mother’s side. Kirman, pronounced sometimcs Karman, is a 
large province (wilâyah) containing a number of cities and towns. 
It has produced many eminent men. One side of it is bounded by 
the sea and the other by Khurâsân. 


651 IBN AL-QAYSARÂNl THE POET 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Naşr Ibn Şagfelr Ibn Dâghir 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khâlid Ibn Naşr Ibn Dâ^ir Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahmân Ibn al-Muhâjir Ibn Khâlid Ibn al-Warid al-Makhzûmi al- 
Khâlidi al-Halabî (descended from Khâlid of the family of Makhzûm 
and native of Aleppo), sumamed Sharaf al-Ma'âli {glory of high deeds) 
‘Uddat al-Din {maintenance of religion), and generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-QaysarânI, was not only a poet of great talent 
and celebrity, but a philologer of the soundest learning. His genea- 
logy, as here given, was dictated to me by one of his descendants. 
In the belles-lettres he had for raasters Tawfîq Ibn Muhammad and 
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Abû ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Khavvât. the poet whose life we have 
aiready given (No. 59). He displayed great acquirements in 
philology and astronomy. At Aleppo, he studied under the khaflb 
Abû Tâhir Hâşhim Ibn Ahmad al-Halab! and other masters. He 
himself gavc lessons to the hâjîf Abu ’1-Qâsim Ibn ‘Asâkir 
(No. 416) and the hâfiz Abû Sa‘d Ibn al-Sam‘âni (No. 370), boıh 
of whom mention him in their respective works. Abu ’1-Ma‘âli 
’l-Hazîri (No. 242), who also received lessons from him, speaks of 
him in his work, the Mulah. Ibn ai-Qaysarânî and Ibn Münir 
(No. 63) were the two principal poets of Syria at that epoch, and 
their encounters gave rise to many curious and amusing anecdotes. 
The latter was accused of attacking the character of Muhammad’s 
companions and of being inclined to the Şhi'ite doctrines ; this 
induced Ibn al-Qaysarânî, who was told that Ibn Munîr had 
directed his satirical talent against him, to write him the following 
lines: 

“Ibn Munîr ! in reviling mc, you have insulted a man of 
learning whose rectitude of judgment v'as benehcial to mankind. 
But my heart is not oppressed for that ; 1 have before me an 
example in Ihe Companions^.” 

A fine passage of his poetry is the following ; 

“How many nights did I pass sipping intoxicating draughts 
from the wine-cup and her lips ; thus mingling one delicious 
liquor with another ! She defended not her mouth from my 
kisses ; it was like a fortres; without a guard^.” 

When in Aleppo, 1 found the diwân of his poetical works, ali 
in his own handwriting ; and I exıracled from it some passages, 
one of which was the following in praise of a preacher : 

“The bosom of the pulpit cxpands with pleasure to receive 
you. Teli me ; does that (odonr of sanctity) proceed from the 


1 Thesc verses occur also in the life of Ibn Munîr, but not recollecting the 
circumstance from which they took rise, I gave an erroneous explanation of 
the second line. 

2 In Arabic, thıışhr signifîes both mouth and fortress ; the poet quibblcs 
on this double meaning. 
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preacher whidı H contains or has it been anointed with somc swect 
perfunie. 

Thîs alliteration is rcally excellent<. I have sinc^ found 
these verses attributed to Abu ’1-Qâsim Zayd Ibn Abi ’I-Fath 
Ahmad Ibn *Ubayd Ibn Faşşâl* al-Mawâzînl, a native of Aleppo 
whosc fathcr was gcncrally known by the appellation of al- 
Mâhir (fAe skilful). İtiş there said that Ibn al-QaysarânI recited 
them to the khatib Ibn Hasbim on the appointraent of the lattcr to 
the ofiice of preacher at Aleppo, and that they were attributed to 
him for this reason. Having met with a different reading of the 
first verse, I gjvc it here ; 

“The pulpit was proud of his honours, when you mounted it 
as a preacher,” 

The foIIowing is a piece of his in the amatorj' style {ghazal) : 

“At the foot of Mount Lebanon I possess a moon {a beauiy) 
whose stations are {not in the zodiac but) in the hearts of men. 
The north wind bears me her salutation, and the south wind 
bears mine to her. Her qualities are unrivalled and rare ; for 
beauty, in this world, is a rarity. 1 have not forgotten the night 
when she said. on seeing my body worn away ; ‘I pray thee, teli 
me, youth, who cansed thy sickness ?’ and I replied : ‘The person 
who can cure it^.’ ” 

A charming ga^idah of Ibn al-Oaysarânl’s contains the follow- 
ing original idea : 

“Here is the person who ravished sicep from her lovers ; 
dost thou not see her eyes filled with {the stolen) lar.guorJ ? ” 


1 The alliteration to wbicb our author alludes is the petfect consonance 
«rhichcusıs betırccn the last wor<ls of the two hemistichs of the tast verse : 
donuna Khallban danunakha tlban. 

2 I omit here a conplet not fit to be trar.slated.t 

3 The Aıabic word tnataa, here lendered by lan)^uor, signifies also 
drmrsiHtst. 

• ‘Abd aFHamid gı'vcs FadL—Ed. 

t The translation of the same is given here. ‘‘They said; His ebeek 
bas beconıe boaıy, but his go\enmıcnt is not managed. I said: cheeks of 
hiın «rho is loved is his principality.”—Ed. 
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In composing this verse, he had in mind the eulogium 
addressed by al-Mutanabbî (No. 49) to Sayf al-Dawlah Ibn 
famdan ; that poet said : 

“Thou hast takcn the lives of so many (enemies) that, couldst 
thou add their days to thine, thou wouIdst acquire immortality 
and rejoice the world.” 

Ibn al-Qaysarânî frequently expressed himself highly 
satisfied with the following verse from one of his own gaşidahs : 

"I love a person before whom the moon fell prostrate in 
adoration ; seest thou not, on her face (disk) the marks left by 
the dust.” 

Being present at a concert of {religious) music where there 
was an excellent singer, he composed these lines on seeing the 
audience overcome with a thrill of ecstatic delight : 

“By Allah ! if lovers knew the just value of their souls, they 
would sacrifice them for thine, though they’were dcar lo them and 
preciously guarded. When thou singest in their assemblies, thou 
art really the breath of the zephyr and they are the branches {which 
it agilaıes).’’ 

My friend al-Fakhr (Fakhr al-Dtn) Ishâq Ibn al-Mukhtass 
al-Irbili {native of Arbela) recited to me a stanza of four verses 
{dubayı), composed, by himself, on seeing the cushions fail off the 
sofas at a concert of {religious) music, when the audience, some of 
whom were {şüfîs) far advanced in the practiccs of mysticism', 
fell into an ecstasy of delight : 

“The herald of song entered unawares, at midnight, into the 
assembly of lovers who longed for the sight of God^, and he was 
answered by sobs and burning sighs. Had the rocks heard his 
strains, they had fallen prostrate with delight, why then should 
cotton and tattered {cushions) not do the same?” 


1 Literally : otvners of the hearts. 

2 Literally : the ctrcle of desire. 
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Ibo al-Qaysaranl was born at ‘Akkah {Acre) in the year 478 
(A.C. 1085-6), and hc died at Damascus on the eve of Wednesday, 
the 21st of Şha'bân ; A.H. 548 (llth November, A.C. 1153). The 
next morning, he was interred in the cemetery at the Farâdls 
Gate. Khâlidl means descended from Khâlid Ibn al-Walid al- 
Ma^izûmî* ; so say the people of Ibn al-Qaysarâni's family, but 
the majority of historians and the learned in genealogy declare 
that the posterity of this Khâlid became extinct after a lapse of 
time. God best knows the truth ! Qaysarâni means belonging to 
Qaysârlyah {Caesarea), a village on the coast of Syria. 


652 IBN AL-KIZAnI 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ibrâhîm Ibn Thâbit Ibn 
Faraj al-KinânI, a profissor of the Qur'ân-readings, a philologer, a 
follower of the sect of al-Shâfi*û a native of Egypt, surnamed also 
al-KhâmI (the dealer in raw hides) and generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Kizânı, was a poet of considerable reputa- 
tion and a pious devotee. There is an order (of dervişhes) in Egypt 
called Kîzânites after him, and they place implicit faith in his say- 
ings. He left a dîtvân of poems, most of which inculcate self- 
mortification ; I have never seen the book, but I heard one verse of 
his which pleased me much ; it is the foUovving : 

“Since passion befits the lover, so should kindness befit the 
belovcd.” 

His poetry contains some very fine passages. He died at 
Old Cairo on the eve of Tuesday, the 9th of the first Rabî‘—some 
say in the month of Muharram—A.H. 562 (3rd January, A.C. 
1167), and he was interred in the Lesser Qarâfah, near the 
mausoleum of the imâm al-Shâfi‘î (No. 532). His body was after- 
vvards rcmoved to the foot of raount Muqattam, and deposited 


1 He means the cclebraicd Khâlid who commanded the Muslims on the hrst 
cntrance into Syria. 
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near the cistem which is called by the name of Umm Mawdad. 
The tomb ereeted över him there is a well-lcnown object of pil- 
grimage ; I have visited it myself more than önce. Kîzânî means 
a maker or selhr of pitehers (kizân) ; one of his ancestors followed 
that trade. 


653 AL-ABLAH THE POET 

Abü ’Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Bakhtvâr Ibn ‘Abd Allâh 
al-MuwaIlad, surnamed al-Ablah, a celebrated poet, was a native 
of Ba^dâd and one of the best poets who flourished in these 
latter times. In his compositions he United tenderness (o/ senti- 
ment) to artifice {of siyle and expression), and the diwân of his 
poetical works is often to be found in the hands of readers. The 
kâtib ‘Imâd al-Dîn mentions him in the Kharidah and says : "He 
is an ingenious youth and wears the military dress. His poetry 
is written in a strain of tender sentiment ; ^t delights by the artifice 
of its composition, ravished by its excellence and pleases by the 
sweetness of its style ; in tenderness it surpasses the moming 
zephyr, and in beauty the flowered silks of Tuştur*. His poetical 
essays, though few in number, get ali into wide circulation, and 
the musicians sing his charming verses set to old airs ; they rush 
as eagerly to obtain his delightful poems as the bird, in its circling 
flight, rushes down to the püre fountain.” He then adds that, in 
the year 555 (A.C. 1160), al-Ablah recited to him, at Bagbdâd, the 
following passage of a gaşidah as his own composition : 

“She whose visits give me life came to me when the evening 
had {assumed) the tint of her hair. When she turned her head 
{she seemed) a moon ; and wrapped in the folds of her green 
mantle {she seemed) a willow braneh. I passed the night unsealing^ 
the wine {of her lips), whilst I deceived the vigilance of spies and 
took her unawares. O how sweet that visit! tho\ıgh short, it 
ended for ever {the pains 1 suffered from) her protracted cruelty. 


1 “On fabrique a Tuster de belles etolîes de $oie. C’etait des ateliers de 
cette ville que sortait I, etofîe destince a couvrir la Ka'aba.” Geographie 
d'Edrisi, tom. I, p. 383.) 

2 Literally : Manifesting. 
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I sigh for that slender waist and for the refreshing coolness of those 
lips. I sigh for her who in beauty is a statue ; we are ali in the 
pagan troop of her adorers.” 

A well-known verse of his is the following, taken from a 
brilliant gofidah : 

“None knows what amorous passion is except him who suifers 
its torments ; none knows what love is except him who feels its 
pains.” 

The foliowing sentimental verses are taken from a passage of 
a gofidah in which he praises his mistress ; 

“Leave me to my sufTerings ; let me undergo the pains of 
love ! O how wide the difference between him whose heart is free 
and him whom beauty has made its captive ! I stvear that I shall 
heed not the reproaches {of my friends) / they have only excited 
my impatience from the time that passion first held my rein. (/ 
srvear that the counsels of) censorious femaies shall not amend {me) 
as long as I sec gardens'of beauty in the cheeks of the fair 1 In me 
{the feelings of) consolation are {vainly) sought; love always lives 
{H’ithin me), but consolation is dead. O thunder cloud 1 if thou 
art unkind to the valley {where my beloved resided and refusest it 
ı/ıy rc/rcj/ıfng j/ıoıvers), know, that often the clouds of our eyes 
have supplied it with the rains refused by thee. No ! never shall I 
forgct the hili where I met thee {my beloved ! ) nor the time 
I stationed at a spot which 1 envy to its jealous possessor. And 
that maid with the slender waist and languishing eyes ; how long 
have I prcservcd my love for her, yet it was lost upon her ! How 
long have I obeyed her, yet she never yielded to my vvishes^ ! She 
wounds the hearts of lovers with glances yet sharper than the point 
of the spear. Her movements are fuU of grace ; I went astray in 
the darkness which her hair shed around, on the day of our 
separation, and 'Nvas directed again by the brightness of her teeth^. 


1 Literally ; I preserved her, and she desıroyed me ; I obeyed her. and she 
disobeyed me. 

2 ID this verse I have developed the poet’s idea to render it intelligible. 
He employs a rhetonical figüre which, in Arabic, is catled laff wa naşhr 
{folding and ıuıfolding)i Stt deSacy'sChre5lomalhie arabt,\o\, III, p. 143, 
2nd ed. 
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When she stands up, in her fair proportions, and gracefully bends 
her waist, the pliant braneh of the willow blushes (ta be vanguish- 
ed). Dwellers in the valley of Nu'mân ! it was after your 
cheeks, and not after the king al-Nu‘mân, that the anemonies were 
called şkaqâ'iq al-Nu'mön, ^ Taper lances in skilful hands wound 
not the heart so deeply as the bitterness of (her) disdain.” 

This passage is taken from a long gaşîdah of which the eulo- 
gistic part is excellen(. Ati his poetry is of the same cast, and his 
transitions from the deseription of the mistress to the praises of 
the patron are beautifully managed and have been rarely equalled. 
As an example of this, we may çite the gaşidah which begins thus: 

‘*I gathered erops of roses off those cheeks, and in clasping 
that waist, I embraced a willow braneh.” 

On Corning to the transition. he says : 

"And if I ever permit the disparise of (my beloved) Hind to 
ring in my ears, may I never resent the dispraise of Hind ! may 
my eyes never find a »ray to shed tears of love ! may I never pass 
the night in the bondage of love and passion! may I reveal 
the favours I have received, and may I return home manifesfing 
ingratitutde and coldness for the bounties of Majd al-Dîn.” 

Again, in another gaşidah, he says : 

“There is no real love but mine for Layla ; there is no glory 
but that of Ibn al-Dawâmi2.” 

And again, in another : 

“I swear that in love I stand alone, and that Kamâl al-Dîn 
stands alone in beneficence !” 

To these might be added other examples. Ibn al-Jawzî (No. 
183, note) says, in his History, that al-Ablah died at Baghdâd in the 
month of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 579 (Sept-Oct, A.C. 1183). 
Others place his death a year later. He was interred at the Abzir 
Gate, opposite to the (edifice called) al-Tâjiyah. Ablak (simpleion) 


1 See No. 319, note. 

2 One of the raanııscripts givos the reading al-DawĞ'i. 
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İS a word so well-known that it is unnecessary to mark its pronun- 
ciation. He was called by this name because there was a shade 
of simplicity in his character, or, according to some, because he 
■vvas extremely shrewd ; ablah being one of those words which bear 
two opposite singifications. It is thus that they cali a negro 
Kâfur^. Having conceived a friendship for a youth of Ba^dâd, he 
passed one day by his house. and taking advantage of a moment 
when no person was present, he vvrote on the door the following 
lines (the Kâtib ‘Imâd al Din says that they were repeated to him 
by the author): 

“Thy dwelling, O full moon of the darkness! is a paradise 
which alone can give delight to my soul. And in a tradition it is 
said that the greater part of the _geople of paradise are the 
simple. ” 

Ibn al-Tâ'âwî^î a poet whose life vve shall give, satirized 
al-Ablah in the grossest terms, but though the piece is well versi- 
fied, I shall abstain from inserting it. 


654 SIBT IBN AL-TA‘AwIDHI 

Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah the Kâtib, surnamed 
Ibn al-Ta‘âwî^I vvas a celebrated poet. His father, who vvas 
mawlâ to the al-Mu?affar family^, bore the name of Nuşhtikîn, but 
the son changed it into ‘Ubayd Allah. The mother of Abu ’l-Fath 
Muhammad vvas daughter to the holy ascetic, Abü Muhammad al- 
Mubârak Ibn al-Mubârak Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Naşr al-Sarrâj al-JawharI 
generally knovvn by the surname of Ibn al-Ta‘âvvîdhi and by the title 
of Jamâl al-Dîn {beauty of religiony. Having been brought up from 


1 With the Arabs comphor is synonymous with whit«ness. 

1 See lower down in this notice. 

3 A short account of al-Mubârak Ibn aI-Ta‘awidbi will befound at the 
cnd of this article. 
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his childhood by his maternal grandfather, and having passed his 
youth under his çare, he also was surnamed Ibn al-Ta‘awi^i, As a 
poet, Abu ’l-Fath stood, in his days, without a rival; in his verses he 
combined correctness and sweetness of expression with tenderness 
and subtility of thought. His pieces are charming and beautiful in 
the highest degree ; I do not think that, for two hundred years 
before, any poet existcd at ali lilce him; and let not the reader 
of this arlicle blame me when I say this, for opinions vary 
according to the character of him who pronounces them, and it 
has been well said by a poet: Men's tastes differ as to what they 
love. Ibn al-Ta‘âwî^î was a kâtib (derk) in the fief ofiSce 
(diwön al-Maqâ(i'ât) at Ba^dâd. In the year 579 (A.C. 1183-4), 
tovvards the close of his life, he lost his sight, and in some of his 
later poems he laments that privation and regrets the happy 
days of his youth. Before he became blind, he collected his own 
works into a diwân, drawn up in four sections and preceded by 
an ingenious introduction (khutbah). The pieces which he composed 
afterwards, he entitled al-Ziyâdât (additions), and it therefore 
happens that these additions are vvanting in some copies 
of his diwân. When he lost his sight he was a pensioner 
of the Dîwân (the board of public service), and then obtained that his 
own name should be replaced on the register by those of his sons; 
but, some. time after, he wrote the following lines to the imâm (khatif) 
al-Nâşir li-Dİn Allah, requesting a new pension for himself, to be 
continued as long as he lived : 

“Khalif of God 1 you sustain the weight of religion, 
the world, and Islâmism; you follow closely the regulations 
perscribed by the ancient imâms, those land-marks of sure 
guidance. Under thy reign, poverty and injustice have 
disappeared : sedition and heresy are seen no longer, and ali the 
people tread in the paths of good policy, beneficence, and justice. 
Mighty prince ! you at whose prohibition fortune ceases her tyran- 
ny—you who have bestowed on us favours double and fourfold ! 
ray land is struck with sterility, and you alone can restore the im- 
poverished possessor to plenty. I have a family, alas too numerous! 
vvhich have consumed my raeans, and their appetite is yet unsated , 
when they savv me in opulencc, they assembled around me, and 
sat and hearkened to my wishes, but, long since, they broke every 
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tie and turned away on finding me penniless'. They roam about 
me on every side, and, like scorpions, wherever they pass they 
sting. Among them are childern, boys, infants at the breast 
just able to creep, aged men, and youths full grown. From none 
of them, young or old, can I hope to derive advantage; they 
have throats leading to stomachs which receive a greater load 
than they can carry. Their paunches are wide and empty ; 
their consuming appetite cantot be satisfied. With them, 
chewing is useless: the morsel which enters their mouth 
is swallowed 'vvithout that ceremony. The story which I now relate 
concerns myself, and will amuse him who is well disposed and lends 
his ear. I foolishly made över my pension to sons, of whom, as long 
as I live, I shall get no good. I had in view their advantage, but I 
had not the talent of drawing any profit from them. I said to them; 
“When I die, this shall be yours ; ” but they obeyed me not, neither 
did they hearken to my wishes. They juggled me out of my money, 
before I could cast my eye upon it, or touch it with my hand. By 
Allah ! I did wrong and harmed myself, and they also have done 
wrong. But, if you ıvish to end our contestations, grant me a new 
pension, wherewith to encounter and amplify my straitened means; 
and if you say that l have been made a dupe, know that the 
generous man is oftcn duped. God forfend that my old pension 
should be erased from the registers of your Office and cut off. 
Sign your consent to my demand, for my hopes are excited and 
those hopes are firm. Defer not your answer, for I am not to be put 
off, even though you pushed me away with your own hands; put 
it in my power to swear that, to transport my pension to another, 
I shall never raise my hand nor put it {to paper)." 

With what ingenuity he adduces, in these verses, the motivcs 
tvhich should tend to the fulfilment of his desire ! were the piece 
recited to a rock, it would soften and bend it 1 So, the Commander 
of the faithful gave orders that he should receive the pension. 
Having then obtained {as an equivalent for his monthly pay) a 
quantity of bad flour, he addressed a versified complaint to the 
storekeeper Fakhr al-Din ; it begins thus ; 


1 The word qita‘ the plural of qit‘ah, signifies segmenis, pieces cut off a 
eofn, to terv: as tmall change. 
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“My lord Fakhr a!-Dîn I thou art prompt to deeds of genc- 
rosity, when other men are averse and slow. God forbid that you 
should consent to my receiving an alIowance like that of common 
door-porters and torch-bearersi. (they have given we ) a substance 
black as night, worth from a farthing to a qlrâ( (four pençe) 
a bushel, altered by age and spoiled to an excessive degree. My 
offended senses are troubled (by it), my health impaired, and the 
humours of my constitution corrupted. Take charge of my cure ; 

I submit to an able Hippocrates the malady of which I 
complain." 

Şharaf al-Din Abu Ja'far Ahmad Ibn Muhammad İbn 
Sa‘id İbn İbrahim al-Tamîmî, generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-BaladF,. vvas wazlr to the imâm (khalif) al-Mustanjid 
bi-Allâh and president of the council of State (waz!r al-Diwân 
ah'Aziz) He önce removed the directors of ali the govemment 
officcs from their places and committed them to prison; having 
then examined their accounts, he inflicted on them heavy fines, 
personal chastisements, and tortures. This occurrence induced 
Sibt^ Ibn al-Ta‘âwidlıi vvith the foilowing lines: 

“Traveller to Bagjıdâd! avoid a city overflowed by the 
svvollen waves of tyranny. If you go to request a fovour, retum, 
for ali the doors are shut against him who hopes. That place is 
no longer what it lately was when its hotels^ were filled with 
solicitors, and when the heads of noble families, eminent scholars, 
and distinguised kâtibs resided within its walls. Time was then 
in its newness, and fortune in the bloom of its youth ; talent and 
learning were richly rewarded by generous protectors. (Tfiat city) 
is now ruined and so are its inhabitants; their mansions have 
been desolated by the existence of our lord the wazir. Baghdâd 
offers nought to the living but the grave, with stones and eanh to be 


1 The word tlii (najff'ûç) means a preparer of combustibles with nopt-ıha. 

2 Ad account of the rise and fail of the wazlr Ibn al-BaladI is given in 
the Duwal al-lslâmiyah by Ibn aI-Tiqtiaqâ p. 36S of the edtion published 
by Mr. Ahlwardt under the title of al-Fa^rî, İbn al-Athlr gives an account 
of his death in the Kâmil, year 665. 

3 Sibt (l»w) signifies a daughler’s son, a grand-son by thefentale line. 

4 The signification of the word rab'a has becn explained in No. 142, r^'e. 
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cast upoa their corpses. Some are condemned to perpetual 
imprisonmcnt, where tortures ever renewed are heaped upon 
them. From thence no hopes of retum ; can we hope for the 
retum of those who inhabit the tomb! The people are in 
desolation ; ties of blood and ties of friendship hold no longer. 
The father betrays the son, the wife the husband; relations 
and friends betray. The mediation of intercessors avails not; 
offenders obtain no respite to repent of their faults. They 
al! see the day of judgment arrived; and those who doubted 
of the resurrection have now become believers: the crowd 
is not wanting, nor the balance, nor the books of men’s acts 
presented to view, nor the volumes opcned, nor the cali to 
reckoning; the inexorable guards execute the sentence upon 
mankind ; chains are there, clubs, and punishment, nay, ali the 
threatened terrors of the day of judgment, but a Merciful and 
Beneficant Being is not there.” 

He composed the following lines on the same wazir: 

“O Lord ! hearken to our affliction, for thou canst remove 
it; (alas !) have wc not come to a time in which Abü Ja'far is 
\vazlr.” 

Muhibb al-Dîn İbn al-Najjâr {No. 5, note) States, in his History 
of Baghdâd, that on Monday, the 8th of the latter Rabi‘, A.H. 
566 (19th December, A.C. 1170), the imâm al-Mustanjid bi- 
Allâh died and was succeeded by his son the imâm al-Mustadî 
bî-amr Allah. The next day, Tuesday, the new khalif held a 
sitting to receive the allegiance of his people. Immediately after, 
the raayor of the palace, (Ustâ^ al-Dar) ‘Adud al-Din Abu ’l- 
Faraj (a person of whom we shall again speak lower down), 
came forth with İbn al-Bast!>, and said ; “The khalif 
has given orders that the law of talion shall have its course 
against this manpointing to the wazir. They instantly 
seized on Abû Ja'far and dragged him along the ground, after 
which they cut off his nose, one of his hands, one of his feet, and 
finally his head. The trunk and the vered members were then 
placed in {ihe concavity of) a shield and cast into the Tigris. 

I None of the historians whose works I have consulted speaks of this 
person. One of the ’ ISS. of İbn ^allikân reads al-Sibli instead of 

al-Basti (yî«Jl). 
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This wazîr, when in power, had cut oflF the nose of İbn al-Bastı’s 
mother, and thc hand and the foot of his brother, but that day 
Ibn al-Bastî took his revenge ; God preserve us from the evil conse- 
quences of our own deeds ! Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘âwidhi was the son of 
a mawlâ to ‘Adud al-Dîn Abu ’l-Faraj Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar, 
the same who treated the wazir Ibn al-Baladi in this manner, and 
he önce wrote to his patron the following piece, requesting 
{an alhwance of) barley for his horse : 

“O my patron ! thou whose acts of kindness cannot be 
counted, and vvhose gcnerosity is ample and abundant when the 
gifts bestowed by other men are rare ! thou to whom we have 
recourse, and under whosc shade we repose when fortune plays 
the tyrant! I have a long story to teli of my old bay horse : 
I bought him without necessity, and behold the conscquence of 
indulging in superfluities : I thought he would have carried my 
travelling furniture, but all my fine hopes were disappointed, 
and 1 never imagined, O misery, that 1 should myself have to 
carry his heavy burden. A saddle is good to sit on, but it is a 
heavy object on my shoulders. His back is white like the 
ONvl’s* ; his worth is neither great nor little; his qualities are 
not of the best, and his appearance far from handsome ; he is 
a harûn^ and siow in his movements; he is not a racer, nor 
obedient to the bit; neither does his crupper nor his neck 
awake admiration in thebcholder; when he steps out he stops 
short, but when they give him enough to eat, it is long before he 
stops. Stravv and clean barley deiight him, as also clover and 
green fodder, but thou wilt see his teeth water at the sight of 
‘ikrişhy’; he has only one good point—that of being a good 
feeder. Then give him to-day vvhatever is at hand, and treat 


1 This whiteness of thc back resulted probably from its having becn cx- 
coriated by the saddle. 

2 The word harûn has two meanings ; when taken as a noun, it is the name 
of a famous race-borse (see No. 517, note) ; and when employed as an adjec- 
tive, it means a horse ıhot suddenly stops short. İt may be perceived that thc 
poet means to play upon this double signiHcation. 

3 7krıj/ı is the Arabic name of four br five diffcrent planıs. Here it may 
perhaps dcsignate triti.-tım repens. See Sontheimer's Heil. und Nahrungsmittel 
von Ebn Baitar, p. II. s. 204. 
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him as one of your own. Say not: ‘That is too littie’; a 
single straw is precious in his eye.” 

I give these pieces because they are greatly admiredi, but his 
gaşîdahs containing the praises of his mistress and his patrons are 
of the utmost beauty. He composed a book called Kitab al- 
Ilajabah wa 'l-lfijâb {on chamberlains and door-curtains)^; it 
fills about fifteen quires [three hundred pages) and is a scarce 
work. The author treats the subject at great Icngth. ‘İmâd al- 
Dîn al-Işbahâni mentions, in his Kharidah. that when he passed 
into Syria and was attached to the service of the sulfân Salâh 
al-Dİn, Ibn al-Ta‘âwîdhi, with vvhom he had been acquainted when 
in Trâq, addressed to him an epistle with a gaşîdah in which he 
requested from him a present of a furred pelisse. He gives a copy 
of the epistle, which ran as follows: “(The hunıble servant) 
imposes a task on your noble qualities which never felt beneficence 
to be a task^ and he here offers thee his expectations as a persent, 
and such a present! They consist in the obtaining of a Damascus 
furred pelisse, magnificent, spotless, soft to the touch, an ornament 
to the wearer, made with skins carefully dressed, sewn with çare, 
long as thy longanimity, ample as thy beneöcence, fair as thy repu- 
tation, handsome as thy deeds, large as thy heart, spotless as thy 
honour, excellent as thy merit, embroidered like thy poetry and 
prose ; its exterior {pleasing) like thy aspect, its interior (sound) 
like thy heart, adoring the wearer, and embellishing the assem- 
blies ; to serve as a eloak to thy humble servant and a lustrc to 
thy glory, which God protect 1 so that even he who does not 
wear it may be grateful to thee, and he svho does not put it on 


1 The easy graceful style in which this last piecc is written has disappeared 
in the translation. 

2 The doorway leading into the saloon where a great man gives audience 
is closed by a curtain ; a chamberlain {hûjlb) posıed there lifts up a corner of 
the curtain to let the visilor enter. As the tilles of Arabic books rarely indicate 
the subjecls of which they ıreal, this work of Ibn aI-Ta'âwldh ’s mav not per- 
haps have any reference to chamberlains; Hajabah v/a ’I-Hijûb may signify the 
keepers of secrels and the veils uııtler wluch secrets are hidden. 

3 In the Arabic text of this Icttcr, the third person singular is employed in 
place of the sccond. This is a customary form of respect. 
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may praise thee for it. The gloss of its fur may fadc, but thc 
impression of gratitudc which it produced will remain ; the skins 
may wear out, but our thanks and praises shall be renevved. (Thy 
servant) has composed some vcrses in which he has combined 
every species of ornament, and, though the sending of thcm to 
you is like the sending of dates to Hajari, yet he presents them in 
the same manner as perfumes are offered to the perfumer and 
as clothes are placed in the hands of the vender. {Thy servant) 
thus deposits his eulogium in its fitting place, and he brings the 
merit (of his produetion) into conjunetion with the meritorious, 
by composing this (qaş!dah) in thy honour and conhding it to 
the safeguarding of thy generosity,” ‘Imâd al-Din then gives the 
qaşîdah, which begins thus ; 

“ I should sacrifice my father to preserve that person for 
whom, in my love, 1 pine with desire and passion.” 

This piece is to be found in his {Ibn al-Ta'âivlMl's) dîwân. 
In rcply to this qaşldah, Imâd al-Din wrote another, rhyming in 
the same syllable ; they are both of great length. Before mention- 
ing the epistle and the qaşidah, Imâd al-Dîn speaks in these teıms 
of the author : “A young man of talent, instruetion, influence, 
diseretion, manliness spirit, and honour, with whom 1 was united 
in the bonds of friendship by the sincerity of our mutual sentiments, 
and who possessed in perfeetion ali the means (of pleasiug) which 
wit, ingenuity, and intelligence can bcstow.” He then inserts the 
epistle with the qaşldah and its answer. I never saw any thing 
like this letter except one of which I shall speak in the life of 
Bahâ al-Dın Ibn Shaddâd. to whom Ibn Kharüf al-Maghrıbİ 
indited an epistle of great originality, in which he asked him for a 
pelisse of marten-skins. Ibn al-Ta‘âwîdhi was born on Friday, the 
lOth of Rajab, A.H. 519 (12th August, A.C. 1125) and he died at 
Ba^dâd on the 2nd of Şhawwal, A.H. 584 (24th November, A.C. 
1188) ; some say, 583. He was interred at the Abrez Gate. 


1 Hajar, a town of Arabia, in the province of Bahrayn, was renowned for 
the abundance of its dates ; whencc the proverb ; “Like bim who carries dates 
to Hajar,” It is eqııivalent to the English onc of carrying coals to 
Nevvcastle. 
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According lo Ibn al-Najjâr, in his History, the birth of Ibn al- 
Ta‘âwidhî took place on a Friday, and his death on Saturday, 
the 18th of Şhawwâl. Ta'âwidhî means a writer of amuleis ; 
ta'üwldh signifying amulets. It was under this surname that Abü 
Muhammad al-Mubârak Ibn al-Mubârak Ibn al-Sarrâj al-Bagh- 
dâdi, the pious and holy ascetic already named towards the 
beginning of this article, was generally known. Ibn al-Sam'ânî 
(*Vo. 370), who mentions him in the Dhayi {supphmeni) and in the 
Ansâb, says; “Perhaps his father dealt in charms and wrote 
amulets.” Ibn aI-Sam‘ânI received from him some traditional 
information ; this writer says also ; “I asked him where and when 
he was born, to which he replicd : ‘At al-Karkh (the suburb of 
Baghdâd), in the year 476 (A.C. 1083-4).’ He died in the month 
of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 553 (June, A.C. 1158), and was interred 
in the Shünîzi cemetery. He recited to me the following lines as 
his own : 

“Lct One object only (God) cngage your thoughts, and leave 
aside ali other cares. You may thus happily obtain such 
kno'wledge as may render all human learning useless. ” 

“He then informed me that these were the only verses he ever 
composed*.” Nuşhtikin is a foreign name borne by white slaves 
(mamlûks). AVe have already stated, in the beginning of this article, 
that Nuşhtikin was a mamlûk belonging to a dcscendant of al- 
Mu^afî’ar, the son of Ra’îs al-Ruwâsâ Ibn al-Ta‘âwi^i being 
one of their mawlâs and much indebted to their kindness, composed 
a number of brilliant poems in their praise, and these he 
assembeled in one of the four chapters into which his diwân is 
divided. 


655 IBN AL-MU‘ALLIM THE POET 

Abu ’l-Ghanâ’im Muhammad Ibn 'Alî Ibn Fâris Ibn ‘Alî Ibn 
‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Husayn Ibn aI-Qâsim al-Wâsitî (native of IVâfif) 

1. ‘İmSd al-DIn, who met al-Mubârak Ibn al-Ta‘âwİdhî at Damascus sub- 
8equently to the year 540 (A.C. 1146), says that he was a holy and virtuous 
şhaykh of an engaging aspcct, agreeable in his manners, and plcasing in his 
discourse. iKharIdah. MS. No. 1447, fol. 72 verso.) 
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al-Hurthi, surnamcd Najm al-Dln {star of religion), and gencrally 
known by the appellation of Ibn aI-Mu‘aIIim {the son of the pre- 
ceptor), was a highly celebrated poet. His pieces are so replete 
with pathetic sentiment and natural delicacy of thought, that they 
seem to melt with tcnderness. He was one of those whose poems got 
into wide circulation, whose name acquired popularity, and whose 
verses procured them public esteem, wealth, and influence. The 
composition of verses formed the occupation of his life, and the 
epoch in which he lived encouraged him to persevere. His 
poems are chicfly amatory, eulogistic, or miscellaneous ; the style 
is easy and the thoughts are just. The greater part of his poetry 
is devoted to the description of love, desire, affection, and passion ; 
his verses seize the heart and possess a charm to which very few 
are insensible ; people listen to them with pleasure and retain them 
in their mind ; they communicate them one to another, preachers 
quote them in their exhortations, and the assemblies listen with 
delight. I heard some şhaykhs of al-Batâ’ih* say that Ibn 
al-Mu‘allim’s poetry derived its touching effect from a single 
circumstance, namely ; that every gaşîdah which he composed was 
immediately committed to memory by the dervishes {fagîrs) belong- 
ing to the order which is called the Rifâ'l, after its founder the 
şhayM Ahmad Ibn al-Rifâ‘i {No. 69) and, as they sang these poems 
at their (religious) conccrt for the purpose of exciting their minds 
to a State of mystic rapture, the blessed influence of their sighs 
passed into and pervaded his poetry. I found them ali convinced 
of this as of a fact which left no doubt on their minds, {Be this 
as itmay, I shall only ohserve) in a summary manner, that his poems 
resemble elegies, and that no man with the least spark of love in 
his bosom can bear them vvithout yielding to their charm and 
feeling his passion revivc. A mutual jealousy subsisted betvvcen 
Ibn al-Mu‘aIlim and Ibn a!-Ta‘âwidhi {No. 654) ; this led the latter 
to satirizc our poet in a picce of verse rhyming in j, which, 
however, we need not insert. Ibn al-Mu‘allim composed a long 
gaşîdah which opens thus : 

“Bring back the camels which have hastened off with their 
fair burdens ; when the mansion is no longer inhabited, it ceases 


1 Sec 69, note. 
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to be home. İn that valley resided (a ıtıaid) from whose access 
you were debarred, and whose pliant waist laughed to scorn the 
vvillovv-branch. Shc betrayed her inconstancy at (our) first assigna- 
tion (by staying away) ; who now can engagc that she will fulfil a 
second promise ? How can we meet whilst (warriors) of her tribe, 
sons of combat and lions of battie, surround her ? {warriors) who 
long have borne the spear and 'whose hands, methink, were only 
formed to wield the pliant lance. They have girded the bright 
sword5, and nought is seen in the nomadic camp, but the Indian 
scimitar and the pike. If I turncd away, ’twas to avoid the 
observation of foes, not from satiety or indifference. Inhabitants 
of Nu'mân* ! whcre are the days we passed at 'I üwayla‘? {Teli me 
where !) inhabitants of Nu'mân !” 

in another poem he says : 

‘‘How often did I say : ‘Bcvvare (the valley of) al-‘Aqîq, for its 
gazelles (maidens) are wont2 to make its lions (vvarriors) their prey.’ 
But you chose to chase the tender fawns of llijâz, and fortune 
being adverse, you becanıc their prey. ” 

He says again in another gaşîdalı : 

“O neighbours ! the tears which flowed (from my eyes were 
önce plentiful and) v/orthiess, but (separated as we noıvarej by the 
hands of abscnce, (they are exhausted and) precious. Let us tarry 
at the valley (where my beloved resided] ; stop there for an instant 
short as that which is required to gird on a mantle or undo a 
camel’s fetter. How often did I station there ! Such moments I 
would cheaply purchase with my life ; judge then if I wouİd sparc 
my wealth. ” 

In another qaşidah he says: 

“(/ swore) an oath by the refreshing moisture enclosed within 
the lips (of my beloved) and encircled with hidden pcari:, that. 


1 See No. 644, 648, 653, 

2 I suppose (hat the copyists have wrii(en, by mistake, for cıup. 
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when the camcl-driver reached the hiU from which al-‘Udhayb* 
could be seen, I should breathe my last. But who now will help 
me to expiate my oath ? Had I not seen in that valley the traces 
of my beloved Laylâ and (objects to awaken my slumbering) passion, 
I should not have returned here like one possessed (.by a 
demon). ” 

The motive which induced Ibn al-Mu'allim to compose the 
gaşidah (from which this last passage is extracted) was, that he, al- 
Ablah {No. 653) and Ibn al-Ta‘âwidhi (No. 654) having read the 
exquisite gaşidah of Şurr-Durr’s {No. 449) which begins with this 
verse : Is it thus that the love of ali (my) companions is reguited ? 
Is such the general character of large-eyed gazelles (maidens) ? and 
of which we shall again speak in the life of ‘Amid al-MuIk 
Muhammad, they were filled with admiration, and Ibn al-Mu‘aliim 
composed this poem in the same prosodiac measure; Ibn al- 
Ta‘âwidlıt vvrote, on the same occasion, a brilliant gaşidah which he 
sent to the sultân Salâh al-Dîn, who was then in Syria. It contains 
the praises of this prince and begins thus : 

‘Tf your habits, when in love resemble mine, let us stop our 
camels at the two sand-hills of Yabrin^ ” 

Al-Ablah also composed a gaşidah^ but Ibn al-Ta‘âwId]îî’s 
is the best of the three. A story has been handed down that Ibn al- 
Mu'allim related as follows : “When in Bagjhdâd, I passed one day 
by the place where the shavkh Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzt {No. 345) 
used to hold his sittings for the purpose of delivering pious exhor- 
tations ; and, seeing adense crowd assembled, I asked a person there 
what had brought them together ? He replied ; Tt is the preacher 
Ibn al-Jawz! \vho is holding a sitting. ’ Not being avvare that he 
did so, I forced my way forward tili I could see and hear him. He 
was then preaching, and, in the midst of his exhortation, he 
pronounced these words ; ‘And it has been weU said by Ibn al- 
Mu'allim: 


1 Al-'Udhavb is the name bome by a number of springs situated in different 
paı ts of the Arabian desert. 

2 See 642, note. 
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‘The repetition of Thy name gives fresh pleasure to my ear; 
and he who repcats it is charming to my sight.’ 

“I was greatly struclc with the coincidence of my presence 
and this citation of verse from one of my own poems, but neither 
Ibn al-Jawzt nor any person in the assembly knew that I was 
there. ” The verse of which he speaks belongs to one of his most 
celebrated gaşidahs. In another poem, Ibn al-Mu‘allim says : 

“My fortitude has been ovcrcome by a person whom I dare 
not make known, and my heart's blood has been vvantonly shed 
by one whom I dare not name. She was cruel, but my tongue had 
not power to reproach her ; yet my heart had sirength enough to 
suffer her tyranny." 

On the day when the battie of the Camel was fought near 
Başrah. the engagement had not yet begun, when (the khalif) ‘Ali 
sent his cousin ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs with a letter to Tâlhab 
and al-Zubayr, in vvhich he endeavoured. to dissuade them from 
commencing hostilities. In giving Ibn al-‘Abbâs the letter, he said ; 
“Do not have any interview with Talhah, for you will fınd him 
(headstrong) as the bull which twists up its nose ; he will mount 
an unruly camel and say it is perfectly brokcn*; but meet al- 
Zubayr, for he is of a more tractable disposition, and say to him : 
‘Thy maternal cousin^ sends thee this message : Thou hast known 
me in ^İjâz and vı'ilt not know me in ‘Irâq; what bas 
occurred to change thy former feelings^ ” ? ‘Ali was the first person 
who employed this expression, and Ibn al-Mu’allim inserted it in 
the following verse; 

“They offeted him their salutations at al-Jajüı'S and they 
turned their backs on him at al-ühawr^; what has occurred to 
change their former feelings ? ” 


1 Or : “Hc will engage in difficulties and say that they are easily got 
över." 

2 Şahyyah, the mother of al-Zubayr, and Abû Tâlib, the fatherof'AlI, 
were brother and sister. 

3 The Ababic vvords signify Uterally ; What has passed a\vay of that which 
has commenced ?This proverbial expression is noticcd by al-MaydSnî, tomcil, 
p. 657 of Freytag’s edition. 

4 Al-Ja^'u {ıtıe ı-alley) ; soıne vniley in Arabia is here meant. 

5 Al-Ghııwr is the name givcn to the valley of the Jordan. 
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This verse is to be found in one of his long qaşldahs ; I took 
‘Alî's message from a work entitled Nahj al-Balâehah {ihe 
highway of eloguencef It is needless to expatiate on the beauties^ 
of Ibn al-Mu'alim's poetry, as his diwân is well-known and in 
general circulation. He was born on the eve of the 17th of the 
latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 501 ^'2nd February, A.C. 1108^, and he 
died at al-Hurth on the 4th of Rajab, A. H. 592 (3rd June, A.C. 
1196). Hurthi means belonging to al-Hurth, which is a village in the 
district of Nahr Ja‘far, at ten parasangs from Wâsit. It was his 
native place, and he continued to reşide in it tili his death. 


656 MUWAFFAQ AL-DIN AL-IRBILI 

Abü ‘Abd AİIâh Muhammad Ibn Yûsuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Qâ’id al-lrbilî {native of Arbela), surnamed Muwaffaq al-Din 
{favoured in his religion), was brought up at Arbela, the native 
place of his family, but he was born at Ba^ırayn, {vvhence his 
surname of ai-Bahrâni). This celebrated poet, who bore aiso the 
highest reputation as a grammarian, displayed equal talents in ali 
the various species of poetry ; he ranked with the most learned of 
the age in the Science of prosody and rhyme ; in poetical criticism 
he was one of the most acute, in distinguishing faults from 
beauties, one of the most skilful, and in testing poetical composi- 
tions, one of the most expert. Having acquired some knovvledge 
of the Sciences of the ancients (the Greeks), he drew up an explana- 
tion of (the difficulties offered by) the Book of Euclid. At Bahrayn, 
when yei a boy, and before he had commenced his literary studits, 
he composed verses in imitation of the example offered by the 
Arabs of the desert. He was the master under whose tuition Abu 
’l-Barakât Ibn al-Mustawfi (No. 528), the author of the History 


1 Nahj ai-Balâghah (the hightvay of eloquence). This work is stated by some 
writers to have been compiled by ıhe sharif Abu ’I-Qâsim ‘Alî al-Murtadâ 
(No. 418}, and that it consists of maxims and discourses uttered by ‘Ali Ibn 
Abi Tâlib ; but the general opinion is unfavourable to its authenticity. Some 
large commentaries have been composed to elucidate this \vork. 

2 1 read farâ'îd witb the edition of Boutac. 
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of Arbcla, studied thc Sciences connected with the art of poctry, 
and finished his education. This writer spcaks of him in his work 
and says after enumerating his merits : “Our şhaykh Abu 'l-yaram 
Makkî al-Mâkisinî the grammarian"—we shall give his life—“had 
recoursc to him for the solution of numerous grammatical difficul- 
ties and obtained answers to ali the questions which he proposed 
to him.” Muwaffaq al-Din travelled to Shahruzur and residcd 
there for some lime ; he then removed to Damascus and celcbrat- 
ed, in a long qaşîdah, the praises of the sultân Salâh al-Din. He 
left a dlwân of good poctry and of elegant epistles. As a poet, he 
ranked with those of his contemporaries whom we have already 
noticed in this work. One of his productions is a gaşîdah com- 
posed in honour of Zayn al-Din Abu ’l-Muzalîar Yûsuf İbn 
Zayn al-Din, the prince of Arbela of whom some mention has 
been made in the life of his brother Muzaffar al-Din (No, 522). 
This piece, which is remarkable for its length and excellence, opens 
with the follovving lines : 

“The mansion at al-Ghadâ has long suffered from decay, and 
travellers stop to shed tears över its ruins. Its walls have mould- 
ered away, and nought remains but the traces which time has 
only spared to efface them hereafter. There I spent many (happy) 
days : but alas ! they have passed away ; the blessings of God be 
on those days and on that dvveliing ! The dark clouds of morn- 
ing stopped över it and shed the contents of their bosom upon its 
naked soil ; weeping över these ruins in the absence of my tears ! 
may God recompense that service ! Say to those who resided 
here* “The ties (of friendshıp) with which I bound you hold no 
longer^ ; and yet 1 loved you, for (by your honourable renown) 
you were a tree whose summit no bird could reach. Every night 
that passed, a guard stood around it, their lances moist with 
gorei ; and when a traasgressor stretched his hand towards its 


1 LiUerally : to ııeighboıırs. 

2 LUtcrally : are rotten in their strands. The strands of a rope are the 

amaller ropes of tvhich it is composed. Ropes are generaily made of three 
strands of twisted cords. The Arabic vvord is qiwâ thc plural of 

qüwah (.yj 

3 Literally : T be potots of their spcars stveated dealh. 
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branches, that hand was severed ( from the arni) before it touched 
the fruit. But the duty (o/ defending your honour) was at length 
relaxed, so that it seemed to the spectator an unprotected and an 
easy prize. Your soil is fruitful, but I approach not, 
in search of pasture, except to grounds of diificult 
acceas ; God created me not to feed my fiocks in a meadovv 
easy of approach, where he may lead his fiocks who will'. When 
hope impelled me to court your favours, despair stood before me 
and turncd me away. {My feelings towards you are) now the last 
remains of that love which commenced with desire. Think not 
that 1 shall return to you ; experience has removed the bandage 
from my cyes. Know that Zayn al-Din has granted me a favour 
which prccludes me from desiring any other.” 

This poem is long and its eulogistic part is vcry fine. His 
father was a native pf Arbela and follovved the profession 
of a merchant ; like the other merchants, he used to 
visit Bahrayn and remain there for some time, procuring 
pearls from the diving-beds ; it therefore happened that his son 
al-Muwafraq Abü ‘Abd Allah was born in that place. The child 
was taken to Arbela, and, for the reason just given, the surname 
of al-Bahrâni was bestowed upon it. Muwafraq al-Din al-Irbili 
died at Arbela on the eve of Sunday, the 3rd of the latter Rabi‘, 
A.H. 585 (21st May, A. C. 1189), and was interred in the family 
cemetery, situated to the south of al-Bast. Al-Mutarrizî, says in 
his kitâb al-Mughrib, al-bast is a Persian word (bas/) which signi- 
fıes the spreading out of the water at the mouth of a river'^ 
Bahrâni means belonging to al-Bahrayn, which is a small town 
near Hajar^. Al-Azhari (No. 613) says that it received the name 
of al-Bahrayn (the two seas) because {it lies near the sea, and 
because) a lake is situated near the villages of that place, at the 
entrance into (the region called) al-Ahsâ. The villages of Hajar 


1 Throughout (his piece the poet employs, with a figurative signifîcation, the 
pastoral terms employed by the nomadic Arabs, Feeding fiocks, here signi- 
h'es : obtaining riches or favours. 

2 At the end of ıhe articlc the author informs us what the Bast of 
Arbela is. 

3 See No. 654, noıe. 
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are ten parasangs distant from the Green Sea [the Fersian Gulf). 
The lake is three miles in length and as many in breadth ; its 
■waters are brackish ; thcy never dry up, but remaitı stagnant. Abü 
‘Ubayd {No. 509) States that Abü Muhammad {Yahya) al-Yazidi^ 
related the following anecdote : “{The khalif) al-Mahdî asked me 
and al-Kisa’t {No. 408) why a native of Bahrayn should be calied 
a Bahrâni, whereas a person belonging to al-Hişnayn was designat- 
cd as a Şişnl {and not as a Hişnâni). To this al-Kisâ’i replied that 
pepolc dislike saying I^işnâni on account of {the disagreeable 
sound caused by) the proximity of the two n’s ; and I 

answered for BahrânI, that they preferred it to Bahri, 

because the meaning of the İPtter term might be 

mistaken, bearing, as it does, another signihcation, namely : 
'belonging to the sea.' ’’ Al-Bast is the bed of a broad river 

passing through Arbela ; the wintcr torrents and those of spring 
flow into it. It contains a grcat quantity of smati stones. 


657 IBN AL-DAHHAN AL-FARADI 

Abü Shuiâ* Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Şhu'ayb, surnamed 
Fakhr al-Din (glory of religion), and generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn al-Dahân (the son of the oilman) was a native 
of Bagiıdâd, a calculator of inheritance-shares (faradi)-, an 
arithmetician, and a philologer. Having left Ba ph dâd. he pro- 
ceeded to Moşul and attached himself to the wazîr Jamâl al-Din 
al-IşbahânI3 ; but he afterwards passed into the service of the 
sultân Şaiâh al-Din, and was nominated by him director of the 
government office at Mayyâfâriqin, Being unable, in this post, 
to come to a good understanding with the governor of the city, 
he removed to Damascus and obtained a very inadequate pension, 
by which he draggcd on a miserable existencc. In the year 


1 HU life will be found in this work. 

2 Scc No. 179, note. 

3 The life of the wazir Jamâl al-Din Abü Ja‘far Muhammad al-Işbahânt 
\vill be found in this work. 
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586 (A.C. 1190), he went to Egypt, and subsequently returned 
to Danıascus, vvhere he settied. He drew up, on the partition of 
inheritances, a number of vvorks, containing tables, and amongst 
other treatises, he composed a Gharîb al-ifadith (unusual expres- 
sions occurring in the Traditions), the contents of which fiil sixteen 
small volumes. In this production he employed certain letters 
by means of which any word sought for could be found out. His 
pen was more eloquent than his tongue. He compiled also a 
history and other works. Abu ’l-Barakât Ibn al-Mustawfî {No. 528) 
mcntions him in the history of Arbela, and counts him araong the 
strangers who visited that city : “He was,” says he, “a man of 
learning and solid informatian ; he composed some good poetry.” 
This historian then gives the verses composed by Ibn abDahhân 
in praise of the şhaykh Tâj al-Dîn Abu ’l-Yumn Zayd Ibn al- 
Hasan al-Kindi (No. 233). The kâtib Tnıâd al-Din also speaks 
of him vvith high commend tion in the Kharidah, and gives some 
fine passages from his poe.ry. One of these pieces is the follovving, 
composed on the grammarian Abü Muhammad Sa‘İd Ibn al- 
Mubârak Ibn al-Dahhân, generally known by the surname of 
al-Nâşih (the monitor), who had lost one of his eyes ; we have 
already spoken of this person (No. 247) : 

“Al-Dahhân is not far from having a son more deceitfulı 
than himself in two vvays. (‘Tis like) one of the wonders of the 
sea, you may vvell relate it ; (,the son has) a single eye and a double 
face^” 

Another of the passages cited in the same work is the 
following, addressed to a person of rank on his recovery from 
sickness : 

“The people made a vow that on the day of thy recovery they 
would hold a fast; I alone vowed not to hold one, but to 
break it. For 1 knew that the day of thy recovery would be a 
festival ; and on such days I disapprove of fasting even though 
obliged to do so by a vow.'’ 


1 Dahhân sıgnifîes not only an oilman but also deceUfut. 

2 A double face means duplicily ; the influence of the evil eye wa$ parti- 
cularly active in onc-eyed man. 
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He composed also some fine poems for recitation. He was 
well skilled in astronomy and in the use of astronomical tables. 
His death took place at al-l^illat al-Sayfiyah in the month of 
Şafar, A.H. 590 (January-February, A.C. 1194). He had set out 
from Damascus to perform the pilgrimage, and, in returning, he 
took the road leading to ‘Irâq ; but on arriving at al-HilIah, his 
camcl fell under him, and a piece of the wood of the saddle struck 
him in the face and killed him on the spot. His stature was low, 
his face smooth, his beard long, and white, inclining to yellow. 
Some say that he bore the surname of Burhan al-Dîn (proof of 
religion). Having already spoken of al-Hillah {No. 276), we nced 
not repeat our observations. 


658 IBN ‘UNAYN 

Abu ’l-Mahâsin Muhammad Ibn Naşr İbn al-Husayn Ibn 
‘Unayn al-Anşâri, surnamed Sharaf al-Dîn {noblcness of religion), 
was born in Damascus, but his family belonged to Kûfah. With 
him closcd the series of our great poets ; his cqual has never 
since appeared, and, towards the close of his life, he remained 
without a rival. In his poetical compositions, excellent as they 
are, he did not confine himself to one particular style ; on the 
contrary, he displayed his talents in ali the various branches of 
that art. His literary infoımation was most extensivc ; the 
greater part of the poetry composed by the Arabs of the desert 
was familiar to him, and, as I have been informed, he could 
repeat from memory the contents of Ibn Durayd’s {No. 611) 
philological work, the Jamharah. He had a strong passion for 
satire and took pleasure in attacking the reputation of others ; 
a long qaşidah of his, to which he gave the title of Miqrâd al-A'râ^ 
t ' {the scissors to cut up reputations), is directed against some of the 

I chief men at Damascus. The recurrence of his invectives against 
individuals having obliged the sultân Salâh al>Din to banish him 
from that city, he composed, on leaving it, the following 
lines : 


I . 
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“Why have you banished an honest man who nevcr committed 
a erime, vvho never stole ? Expel the muwa dhdh in from your 
country, ifall are to be expelled who spcak the truth>. ” 

Ibn ‘Unayn travelled över various countries, such as Syria, 
‘Irâq Mesopotamia, Adharbâ'ijân, Khurâsân. Ghaznah. Khuwârizm 
and Transoxiana ; he next visited India, and afterwards passed 
into Yaman, which was then under the rule of Sayf al-Islâm 
Tughtikin Ibn Ayyûb {No. 282), the brother of the sultân Salâh 
al-Din. After residing there for some time, he proceeded to 
Damascus by way of Hijâz and Egypt. From Damascus he made 
frequent excursions to other cities and returned home again. In 
the year 623 (A.C. 1226) I saw him at Arbela, but did not obtain 
any thing from him^ ; he had becn sent there on a political mission 
by al-Malik aUMu'azzam Sharaf al-Dın ‘Tsâ, the son of al-Malik 
al-‘Adil and sovereign of Damascus (No. 490). He made but a 
short stay, and set out again. When in India, he wrote the 
following lines to his brother at Damascus; the second verse 
he borrowed from Abu ’I-‘AIâ al-Ma‘arri (No. 46), but this he 
was well entitled to do (// we take into consideration his own 
lalen t s) : 

“Separated as wc are, I forgive thy silence, for I know that 
thy letters could not find a bearer : and I pardon thy fayf^ its 
cruelty (in not visiting rny sluınbers), for, after travelling ali night, 
it was stili separated from me by a journey of many days^.” 

How well that is expressed, and with what elegance he 
introduces the verse of Abu ’l-‘AIâ ! The same thought recurs in 
different passages of his poetry ; thus, in a long gaşîdah, he 
says: 

“O zephyr that comest from Tali Râhil and the meadovvs of 
al-Himâ ! how has thou found thy way to India ? ” 

1 When the muvta^dhin calls the people to prayer, he proclaims that 
there is but one God and that Muhammad is the apostle of God. It is to this 
the poet alludes. 

2 The author means that hc did not learn any of Ibn ‘Unayn's verset from 
that poet's own lips. 

3 See vol. I, Introduction. 

4 Literally ; by stations. 
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He said also in a picce composed at Aden, a city in Yaman : 

“Omyfriends! I ask not your (ayf to visit (my slumbers); 
for, alas ! how far is al-Daylamiyât from Aden !” 

Al-Daylamiyât, Tali Râhi{, and al-ffimâ are placcs situated 
in the plain of Damascus. The verse in al-Ma‘arrI’s poem, which 
precedes the one given here, runs as follows: 

‘T asked how far it was from ai-Aqiq to al-Himâ ? and I 
marvelled at the wide interval and the journcy’s length.” 

Al-Ma‘arrî borrovv'ed this thought from Di'bil Ibn ‘Ali al- 
Kbuzâ‘i. the poet of whom we have already spoken {No. 213). 
Di’bil composed a satire on the khalif aI-Mu‘taşim bi-Allâh, the son 
of Hârün al-Raşhîd, and, search having been roade for him, he 
fled from *Irâq to Egypt and took up his residence at Uswân 
{Syene), in the farthest extremity of that country. On this occasion 
he composed the verses which follow : 

“A man driven by his apprehensions to Uswân has not 
preserved the least trace of fortitude. I have fixed my abode in 
a spot which the eye cannot reach, and which the (ayf itself would 
be unable to attain, were it to undertake so fatiguing a journey.” 

'We have been here led away from our subject, but one word 
brought on another. Subsequently to the death of the sultân 
Salâh al-Dın, when al-Malik al-‘Adil took possession of Damascus* 
Ibn ‘Unayn was absent on the journey which he undertook in 
consequence of his banishment; but {on learning the evenis which 
had laken place), he direeted his steps towards Damascus and 
wrote to al-Malik al-'Adil the rhyming in r, wherein he 

requests permission to enler the city, In this poem he deseribes 
Damascus, relates the sufferings which he underwent in foreign 
lands, and addresses a most touching appeal to that prince’s 
commiseration. This piece, vvhich is of the highest beauty, begins 
thus: 


1 The occupation of Danıasc'is by al-Malik al ‘Adil took placc A.H. 592 
(A.C. 1195). 
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"Could it harm thc {ayf of my friends, vvere it to undertake 
a nocturnal journey (and visit me) ? Could it harm (my foes) did 
they Ict me indulgc in sleepi ? ” 

In the beginning of thc poem he describes Damascus, its 
gardens, rivers, and the delightfnl spots in its vicinity ; he thcn 
alludes to his banishment in these terms : 

“I left it, but not willingly ; I abandoned it, but not through 
hatred ; and I journeyed forth, but not from choice. I seek to 
shATc \n (the prince's) bounty which overspreads every land; how 
strange that (by me alone his favours) must be requested by urgent 
prayers ! I (therefore) veil thc face of myculogiums, not to profane 
them ; and, disguising (my talents), I tuck up the (proud) train of 
my expectations 

In the same piece he says, complaining of his sufferings 
during his abscnce from home : 

“To thee 1 complain of the pains of absence; time passed 
so slowly, that each of those days seemcd to me a month; my 
cxistence ncver brightens up, the traces of love are never effaced 
from my heart and the hand of slumber never touches my eyelids. 
My days are spcnt in an abode far from the luxuriant vegetation 
(of Damascus), and I pass the nights debarred from access to the 
püre water (of its streams). Strange that I alone should be an 
outcast in the desert!” 

This is a most beautiful gaşîdah and it surpasses, in my 
opinion, Abü Bakr aI-‘Ammâr al-Andalusi’s (No. 643) gaşidah in 
the same rhyme and mcasurc, which commences thus and of which 
we have already spoken : 

“Pass round the glass, for the zephyr has come." 

When al-Malik al-‘Adil read Ibn ‘ünayn’s poem, he authorised 
him to enter Damascus. On arriving there, the poet said : 

“I satirised the grandces in Jilliq2, and I appalled the lower 
ranks by my invectivcs against the higher. Drivcn from it I was, 
but I returned despitc them ali.” 

1 The poet means : Could it harm my jealous foes were they to alIow me to 
sleep. so that I might see the tayf in my dreams. 

2 Jillig was one of thc names givcn to Damascus. See No. 88, notc. 
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He displayed great acuteness in the composition and solution 
of enigmas, and, when any were sent to him in waiting, he resolv- 
cd them immediately and wrote back an answer :n verse, much 
finer than the question was. As he had no inducement for collect- 
ing his poetical works into a dlvvân, he never undertook that 
task, so that now his pieces are.found dispersed in the hands of 
differcnt persons. A native of Oamascus made a small collection 
of his poems, but this di\vân does not contain the tenth part of 
what he composed, and we even perceive in it soıne things 
which are not his. Ibn ‘Unayn was a man of great wit, gaiety, 
and humour. One of his qaşldalış, in which he speaks of his 
travels and mentions his journey towards the Eası, contains the 
following admirable verse: 

“I penetrate into> the heart of East, as if I were searching in 
its recesses for the lustre of renown.” 

In a word, his poetry abounds with bcauties. In onc of the 
months of the year 649 (A.C. 1251-2), being then in Cairo, I had 
a dream^ in which I saw Ibn ‘Unayn holding a broad, red-colour- 
ed sheet of paper, on which were inscribed about fifıeen verses. 
"I composed these verses,” said he, “for al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
(No. 476), the sovereign of Hamât.” That prince was also dead 
at the time of which l am speaking. The assembly where we wcre 
seemed to be numerous, and he read the verses to us. One of them 
struck me greatly and I repeated it över and över in my dream ; 
when I awoke, it was impressed on my memory and I give it 
here. 

“To recite verses is not laudable, unless he vvhose praises they 
cxtol be deserving.” 

This verse is not to be found in his poems. In the life 
of Fakhr al-Din al-Râzi (No. 574), we have spoken of him and 
his poem which rhymes in/; we have also mentioned him in the 
life of Sayf al-Islâm (No. 282). High favour was shown to him 
by different sovereigns, and he filled the post of v;azir at Damas- 
cus, towards the end of al-Malik al-Mua‘îzam's reign and during 

1 Literally ; I split (he heart. 

2 The beller of Musiims in dreams is wcU-known. 
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the reign of al-Malik al-Nâşir, that prince’s son. On the accession 
of al-Malik al-Aşljraf, he resigned his office, and, having rctired 
to his house, he continued to reşide there and nevcr again occupied 
a situation under government. His birth took place at Damascus 
on Monday, the 9th of Sha'bân. A.H. 549 (19th October, A.C. 
1154), and he dicd in that city on Monday evening, the 20th of 
the first Râbî‘, A.H. 630 (4th January, A.C. 1233). The next 
morning, he was interred in the the nıosque founded by himself 
at Ard al-Mizzah (the land of al-Mizzah), which is a village at the 
gate of Damascus. Ibn al-Dubaythi (No. 635) States that he heard 
him say : “We came originally from a place in Küfah called 
Masjid Bani ’l-Najjâr (the mosque of the Najjârids), and we drew 
our descent from the Anşârs.” Subsequently to my copying this 
passage, I visitşd the tomb of Bilâl, Muhammad’s muvva dhdh in^. 
which is situated in the cemetery lying outside that gate of Damas¬ 
cus which is called Bâb al-Şa^ır. On coming out of the chapel 
erected över the grave, I observed a large tomb near the door 
(or near the Gate) and, being informed that it vto.s Ibn ‘Unayn’s, 
I stopped and invoked on him the mercy of God. 


659 AL-QA*IM AL-‘UBAYDI 

Abu ’1-Qâsim Muhammad, called also Nizâr, was the son of 
Abû Muhammad, ‘Ubayd Allah, surnamed al-Mahdi, the same 
who establishftd an empire in Maghrib. Abu ’1-Qâsim bore the 
title of al-Qâ’im (the maintainer). We have already spoken of his 
father (No. 332), and of his son al-Manşûr Ismâ'ıl (No. 95). 
Having been solemnly proclaimed by his father as the next 
successor to the throne of Ifrîqiyah and the adjoining country, 
his name was inscribed on ali the official papers and the umbrella 


1 Bilâl Ibn Rabâh, an Abyssinian mawlâ lo Abû Bakr, embraced Islâmism 
at an early period and fought in ali Muhammad’s batties. He was the only 
muwadhdhin whom Muhammad ever employed to cali the people to prayer 
and he accompanied him in ali his expeditions and sojoumings. Bilâl died 
at Damascus, tovvards A.H. 20 (A.C. 641). aged sixty-four years. 
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{of State) was bornc över his head. On thc deaih of his father 
A.H. 322, (A.C. 934), the people renevved to him their oalh of 
allegiance. He had becn twice sent by his father into Egypt ; the 
first time, he set out on the 18th of ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 301 {15th 
July, A.C. 914), and, having taken possession of Alexandria and 
al-Fayyüm, he levied the land-tax (kharâî) throughout the 
greater part of Egypt and oppressed the people'. In the second 
expedition, he reached Alexandria in the month of the first 
Rabi‘, A.H. 307 (August, A.C. 919), with a numerous army. 
The officer who governed there in the name of the imâm 
al-Muqtadir having retired at his approach, al-Qâ’im took 
possession of the cily and marched to al-Jizah with an immense 
body of troops. Intelligence of these events having reached 
Baghdâd, al-Muqtadir provided Münis al-Khâdim [the eunuch) 
with men and money, and sent him to repel the invader. Munis 
hastened by forced marches to Old Cairo, and found, on his 
arrival, that al-Qâ’im had obtaincd possession of al-Jizah, al- 
Uşhmûnayn and the greater part of al-Şa‘id {Upper Egypt). The 
two armies then met, and a number of desperatc conflicts ensued ; 
but al-Qâ’im having lost a great part of his men and horses by 
pestilence and famine, departed for Ifriqiyah, and was pursued to 
some distance by the Egyptian army. He entered al-Mahdiyah on 
Tuesday, the 3rd of the month of Rajab, the same year (29lh 
November, A.C. 919). İt was under his reign that Abü Yazid 
Ma^lad Ibn Kandâd* the Khâriiite revolted {against the Shi'ite 
dynasty). To give the particulars of this insurrection vvould lead 
us too far ; and, besides, vve have already related, in the life of 
al-ManşQr [No. 95), what happened to this rebel and how he died 
a prisoner2. Al-Qâ’im was born at Salâmiyah {No. 332), in the 
month of Muharranı, A.H. 280 (March-April, A.C. 893),—some 
say in 282, and others again in 277. He was taken to Maghrib by 
his father, and he died on Sunday, the 13th of Shawwâl. A.H. 334 


1 He was then obliged to evacuate Egypt by Munis the eunuch, who had 
been sent against him by the khalif al-Muqtadir. [Ibn al-Athir.) 

2 İbn iUjaldûn gives a full account of Abü Yaztd’s revolt in his Hisiory of 
the Berber s, tome II. 

• M. de Slane gives : Kaydâd.—Ed. 
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(18th May, A.C. 946), at al-Mahdiyah, where Abû Yazîd held 
him blockaded. fsmâ'il, aI-Qâ’im’s son, concealed his father’s 
death lest the insurgent chief, who was then in the ncighbourhood, 
besieging the city of Süsah, should learn the event and conceive 
fresh hopes of success. He, therefore, left ali things as they were, 
and distributed donations and presents in abundance. He avoided 
also assuming the title of khalif. and headed his letters with these 
words : From the amir Ismâ'il, the designated successor to the 
command of the Muslims*. 


660 AL-MU‘TAMID IBN ‘ABBAD 

Al-Mu‘tamid ‘ala Allah {the supported by God) Abu ’1-Qâsim 
Muhammad, the son of al-Mu‘ta^id bi-Allâh Abû ‘Amr ‘Abbâd, 
the son of al-Zâfir al-Muwayyad bi-Allâh Abu ’1-Qâsim Muham¬ 
mad, qâdî of Seville, the son of Abu ’1-Walid Ismâ'il, the son of 
Qurayşh, the son of'Abbâd, the son of ‘Amr, the son of Aslam, 
the son of ‘Amr, the son of ‘I{âf, the son of Nu'aym, a member 
{by descent) of the tribe of Lakhm {al-Lakhmî) and a descendant 
of aI-Nu‘mân Ibn al-Mundhir, the last king of al-Hîrah^, vvas 
sovereign of Cordova, Seville, and Ihe portion of the Spanish 
peninsula situated in the proximity of these two cities. It was of 
him and his father that a certian poet said : 

“The sons of ‘Abbâd, the progeny of the Mundhirs (there is 
an origin ! ) have added fresh lustre to the renown of their 
ancestors. Glory has engendered no other offspring but these 
heroes ; the children of glory are few : ” 

The authority which this dynasty acquircd in Spain originated 
in the foIIowing manner ; Nu'aym and his son ‘Itâf were the 
first of the family who passed from the East into Spain ; they 
were natives of al-‘Arişh, an ancient city wbich marks the point 
of separation between Syria and Egypt, and is situated on the 
edge of the Syrian desert. (On their arrival in Spain) they settied 

J Literally : The holdcr of the covenant of the Muslims. That is : the 
perion to whom the Muslims engaged their fealty as successor to the throne. 

2 For the history of the Lakhmides of al-HIrah, see Pococke's Specimen 
Hist. Ar. p. 67. ed. 1806, and Mr. Caiıssin de Perceval's. Essai sur la Histoire 
des Arabes. 
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at Tûmîn, a village in that district of the province of Seville which 
is called Tuşhânah [Tocina). ‘Itâf left issue, and one of his 
descendants, the al-Zâfir Muhammad Ibn IsmâMi, was the 
first of the family in that country who emerged from obscurity. 
Having risen to the post of qâdi at Seville, he acted towards 
the peoplc with such juslice and moderation as drew on him the 
attention of every eye and the love of every heart. When the 
sovereign of Cordova*, Yahya Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Hammûd al-Hasanî, 
surnamed al-Musta‘lî,* who was a prince of a tyrannical disposi- 
tion, laid siege to Seville, the chief men of that city went to the 
qadi Muhammad and said to him : *' Seest thou not what this 

tyrant halh brought down upon us, and how he hath destroyed 
the property of the people ? Arise then with us, and let us go 
forth against him ; we will give thee the sovereignty över us and 
concede to thee the supreme authority.” He accepted their 
proposal, and they sallied forth against Yahya. That prince, 
who was then intoxicated with wine, mounted on horseback to 
encounter thera, and met with his death. The power of Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Ismâ'il being thus established. he took possession of 
Cordova and other places. The history of his proceedings with 
the prctended Hişhâm Ibn al-Hakam is well known ; Hişhâm Ibn 
al-Hakam, the last Umayyad sovereign of Spain, had allowed 
al-Manşür Ibn Abî ‘Amir not only to acqııire an absolutc 
authority över him, but to exclude him from ali communication 
with the public ; no orders issued from the palace but such as 
were dictated by that minister ; the prince was debarred from 
the exercise of power and deprived of ali the attributes of royalty, 
with the exception of the imperial title and the mention of his 
name in the khujbah {public prayer) offered up from the pulpits. 
Nothing was then heard of him for upvvards of twenty years, 
and various changes had taken place when the qâdl Muhammad 
was informed, some time after his accession and the reduction 
of the (neighbouring) cities undcr his rule, that Hişhâm Ibn 
al-Hakam was in a mosque at Qal‘at Rabâht [Calatrava). He 


1 This Idrisid sovereign reigned at Malağa. Cordova was, at that time, 
an idepeodent republic. 

* M. de Slane gives Motali_Ed. 

t Abd ‘al-t^nnd gives Riyâh.—Ed. 
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immsdiatcly sent for him, and having placed the supremc authority 
in his hands, he constituted himself the wazîr of this {mock 
sovereign). Alluding to this circumstance, the hâfiz Abü Muham- 
mad Ibn Hazm al-Zâhirl {//o. 423) says, in his Nuçaf al-'Arûs : 
“An imposture the like of vvhich nevcr occured before : upvvards 
of twenty years had elapsed since the death of Hişhâm Ibn 
al-Hakam, surnamed aI-Muwayyad, when there appeared a man 
called Khalaf al-Haşri the {mat maker) who gave himself out for 
that prince, and, being proclaimed sovereign, the public prayer 
was offered up in his name, at different periods, from ali the 
pulpits of Spain. He caused great bloodshed ; armies encountered 
in battie on his account, and during more than twenty years he 
persevered in his pretensions. The qSdi Muhammad Ibn Ismâ'il 
held the rank of vvazir under him and possessed ali the authority. 
Things continued in this State tili the false Hişhâm’s death, when 
the qâdl assumed the supreme power.” {This qâdl) was a man of 
great learning and skilled in literatüre ; he possessed a perfect 
knowledge of the means by which empires are governed, and 
he continued to reign with absolute auıhority till his death. This 
event took place on Sunday, the 29th of the first JumSdâ, A H. 
433 (24th January A.C. 1042). He was interred in the citadel 
of Seville. Some say that he died towards the year 450 ; different 
dates also are assigned to his accession ; ‘Imâd al-Din mentioning, 
in his Kharldah. the year 414 (A.C. 1023-4), and others giving 
the year 424. God best knows the truth in ali these statements ! 
On the death of Muhammad the qâ^l, his son Abü ‘Amr ‘Abbâd, 
surnamed al-Mu‘tadid bi-Allâh, succeeded to the throne. Speak- 
ing of this prince Abu ’l-i^asan ‘Ali Ibn Bassam {No. 439, noies) 
says, in his Dhakldrah^ : “Then the authority passed to ‘Abbâd, 
in the year 433 ; he at first bore the surname of Fakhr al-Dawlah 


1 A better acquaintance with Ibn Bassâm's work obliges me to acknowIedge 
that it contains a mass of precious information borrovved mostly from otber 
authors, but his own style is detestable. This author, according to aI-Maqqari. 
was a native of Santarem and died A.H. 542 (A.C. 1147-8). İn the year 
1861, I publisbed an account of the Dh akhirah in the Journal aslatigue. 
See abo Professor Dozy's Histori Abbadiadrum, tome HI. pagc 38. 
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{ghry of the empire), and afterwards that of al-Mu‘tadid'. He 
was the asle of the mül-stone of affIiction (/or his foes) and the 
utmost limit of torment : think of a man whom neither high 
nor low could withstand2, from whom neither the near nor the 
distant could escape ; a mighty prince who Consolidated the 
power which had been shaken, a lion who whilst crouching, 
devoared the fawn ; a precipitate (poliliciari) against whom even 
the astucious had to be on their guard, and a dastard of whom 
the bravest vvarriors stood in awe ; misguided, he followed the 
right path ; consolidating {one State), he cut away and spared 
not; he assaulted, and the people vvere hostile (to hini). Yet, 
he established his authority, agitated as he was3 so that he extended 
his power, enlarged his kingdom, multiplied his troops, and 
increased his means. Besides this, he was gifted with a handsome 
face, a body perfect in its proportions, a colossal stature, a liberal 
band"*, penetration of inteilect, presence of mind, and a just 
perception. By these qualities he surpassed ali his contemporaries t 
and moreover, before ambition led him to aspire after power, he 
had looked into literatüre with a close glance and arı acute 
apprehension ; so that by his quick intelligence, he acquired an 
abundant stock of Information, noted down without serious study, 
without advancing far into its depths, without extcnsive reading, 
and ıvithout indulging in the passion of collecting books of that 
kind. With these accomplishments, he derived from his genius 
the talent of speaking in an ornate style. He composed also 
pieces of verse remarkablc for sweetness, containing thoughts 
which the natural turn of his disposition cnabled him to attain, 
expressing perfectly well what he wished to say, and displaying 
such excellence as caused them to be copied by literary men. To 
these brilliant qualities he United a liberal disposition, ıvherein 
he rivalled the (copious) rain-clouds. The history of al- 
Mu'tadid, in alt his actions and his vanous projects, is singular 


1 Al-Mu'tadid, or more correctly al-Mu'tadid bi-Allâh, signifîes : one who 
recıırs lo the assislance of God. 

2 Literally ; The standing and the mowed down. A metappor taken Trom 
coro. 

3 Literally ; Betwccn standing up and silting down. 

4 Literally : Copiousness of hngers. 
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and striking, he was addicted to women, of whom hc had grcat 
numbers and of various races ; in this indulgence he reached a 
limit which none of his contemporaries ever wcnt, and by its 
frequcncy and his natural vigour, he begot a numerous progeny. 
It is said that he had about twenty sons and as many daught- 
ers. "1 

This vvriter gives some pieces composed by him, of which this 
is One : 

“AVhen the night was washing from its eycs the colIyrium 
(of darkuess) with the water of morning, and the zephyr blew 
mildiy, \ve drank an old (liguor, in colour) the gold, in perfume 
strong, and in body vveak^.” 

In the life of Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn 'Ammâr (No. 643), 
we have given some extracts from the two gaşidahs composed by 
that wazîr in honour of al-Mu'tadid^ ; one of these poems rhymes 
in r and the other in m. Al-Mu‘tadid is thus deseribed in a piece 
of verse compofed by his son al-Mu‘tamid : 

“A generous prince, bestowing thousands before the request 
is made, and who offers excuses, thinking his gifts too small. 
His hr.nd is kissed by every mighty man, and werc it not for its 
moisture (its liherality), we should say it is the sacred store (of 
Makkah's temple).'’ 

He continued in the glory of power and the enjoyment of 
pleasure, till he was attacked by a quinsy which soon carried him 
off. On percciving his death draw near, he ordered a singer to 
be brought in, vvith the intention of dravving an omen from the 
first words of the piece which might be sung, and the singer 
commenced with this verse : 

“We kili time, knowing that it will kili us ; mix then the 
(wine) with the water of the cloud and give us to drink.” 


1 The latter half of this extract consists of a passagc which Ibn BassSm 
borrovvcd from Ibn Hazm. 

2 1 believe that, with the Arabian pocts, a wcak-bodied winc means a püre 
transparent wine. 

3 This is a mistake. The poems of which Ibn IÇhallikân speaks were 
composed in honour of al-Mu‘tamid. 
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From these vvords he drew a bad omen, and effectively, he 
only survived five days. His death took place at Sev ille, on 
Monday, the first of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 461 (28th March, 
A.C. 1069), and he was interred there the Dext day. His son al- 
Mu'tamid ‘ala Allah Abu ’1-Qâsim Muhammad succceded to the 
throne. Speaking of aI-Mu‘tamid, Abu ’l-^asan ‘Ali Ibn al- 
Qattâ‘ [No. 422) says, in his iMmah al-Mulah ; “The most 
liberal, the most hospitable, the most munihcent, and the most 
powerful of ali the princes who ruled in Spain. His court was 
the halting place of travellers^, the rendezvous of poets, the 
point tovvards which ali hopcs were turncd, and haunt of men of 
talent; so much so, that, at the door of no other contemporary 
prince were to be found so many eminent poets and literary men 
as werc assembled in his presence^.” Ibn Bassam says, in the 
Dhakhirah : Al-Mu‘tamid Ibn 'Abbâd left some pieces of verse 
[beautiful) as the bud whcn it opens to disclosc the flower ; and, 
had the like been composed by persons who made of poetry a 
profession and a merchandise, they would stili have been consi- 
dered as charming, admirable, and singularly original.” One of 
these pieces is the following : 

“Thou hast oftcn shunned me, though sometimes events 
induced thee to treat mc kindiy. The time of our separation 
seemed [dismaî) as night, and the moments of our meeting (Jbright) 
as the moon.” 

This idea bears some relation to that which a poet has 
cjcpressed in the follovving verses of a poem : 

“ The light of morning removed [the cover of darkness) ofT her 
face, and the mole on her cheek arose, imbued with moisture. The 
mole on her check seemed, like the moment of (a misiress') dis- 
pleasure during the hour of love. ’’ 

Having resolved to scnd his concubines from Cordova to 
Seville, he set out with them and escorted them from night-fall tili 

1 Lilerally : The place where the baggage is laken olf. 

2 Literally : As were cnclosed bctweeD the two ranks of lervants in his 
hail. 
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morning. He then bade them farewell and returned back, reciting 
some vcrses, two of which ran as follovvs : 

“I travelled with them whilst the robe of night was of one 
uniform colour, but, when it appearcd striped {by the rays ofdavvn), 
I stopped to say farewell, and the morning received from my hand 
those stars'. 

This idea is highly beautiful. He said also on the subject of his 
bidding them farewell: 

“Early in the morning, when I stopped to say farewcll, stand- 
ards were waving in the court of the castle, and we wept blood, so 
that, by the shedding of red tears, our eyes appearcd like 
wounds. ” 

This is an imitation of the thought which a poet has thus 
cxpressed: 

“I wept blood, so that a person said : ‘This youth is bleeding 
from the nose with the lids of his eyes. ’ ” 

A similar idea occours also in a piece of al-Abîwardî’s which 
we have already given {No. 648). The follovving verses are by 
al-Mu‘tamid : 

“Were the eyes of delators not fixed upon me, and did I not 
fear that the guards might teli, I should have made you a visit to 
retribute your cruelty, even wcrc I to creep on my facc or walk 
on my head. 

he adressed the following lines from his palace at Cordova to 
his boon-companions who had made a morning party at al-Zah- 
râ, inviting them to come and carouse \vith him that evening; 

“On your account, the palace envied al-Zahrâ, and I s\vear 
by my existence and yours that it was not in the wrong ! At al- 
Zahrâ you rose as suns to light the day ; appear near us as moons 
to light the night. ’’ 

This idea is novel and striking. “Al-Zahrâ^ is one of the most 
admirable edifices in the world ; its erection was commenced in 


1 Read, in the text, |»SLitrv and U»«. yİ 

2 ZahrĞ is the feminine singular of the adjective azUar {bright, spUndld). 
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thc beginning of the year 325 (November, A. C. 936) by Abu 
’l-Mutarrif ‘Abd al-Rahmân, surnamed al-Nâşir, (thc son of 
Muhammad, the son of ‘Abd Allah), who was one of the Umayyad 
sovereigns of Spain. It lies at the distance of four miles and two- 
thirds from Cordova. Its length from east to west is two thousand 
seven hundred cubits, and its breadth, from north to south', one 
thousand five hundred cubits; the number of its pillars is four 
thousand three hundred, and it has upvvards of fifteen thousand?* 
doors. Al-Nâşir divided the revenue of the State into three por- 
tions; one was given to the troops, another deposited in the 
treasury, and the third spent on the construction of the Zahrâ. 
The taxes of Spain at that time amounted to five millions four 
hundred and eighty thousand dînârs, besides seven hundred and 
sixty-five thousand dînâarş produced by the tolls and the demesnes 
of the sovereign. The Zahrâ is one of the most colossal buildings 
crected by man, the most splendid and the most renowned2. ” 
The prcceding indications are taken from Ibn BaşhkuNvâl’s history 
of Spain {No. 206). The celebrated poet Abü Bakr Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Isâ Ibn Muhammad al-Lakhmî al-Dânî felt a natural parti- 
ality for thc ‘Abbâd family in consequence of the patronage vvhich he 
had received from al-Mu'tamid^ ; and he celebrated the praises of 
that prince in a number of beautiful pieces. In one of these poems, 
he mentions al-Mu'tamid’s four sons namely : al-Raşhıd ‘Ubayd 
Allâh, al-Râdî Yazîd, al-Mâmün al-Fath, and al-Mütamin. In this 
piece he says, with the utmost elegance : 

"{He is) a helper in want, an assister in adversity ; in armour, 
he appals; in silks, he excites admiration. {His are) beauty, benefi- 
cence, rank, and power ; {he is) like the noontide sun, the {refresh. 


1 Ibn Shallikân's copyisis havc here committed a blunder which it iı 
impossible to render into English. The passage, if translated into French, 
wouId run thus Et sa largeur, du sud ou midi, est, ete. They have written ^ 
instead of öyyJI. 

2 Not a trace of Zahrâ can now be discovered. 

3 Literally : Because al-Mu‘tanıid was the person who drew him by the 
arm. In English, wc shuuld say ; Who took him by the hand. 

• ‘Abd al- Hamld gives "fifteen” onIy. —Bd. 
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ing) cloud, the lightning {which announces the genial rains) and the 
thunder (which threatens). VVith bis blood he raised a monumcnt of 
glory, and he enlarged that edifice by sons, mighty and resolute ; 
four in umber, like the temperaments, combined to maintain in 
hcalth the body of renown and the nobleness of ancient descent.” 

Notwithstanding the illustrious deeds and the generosity of 
this family, it could not cscape detraction ; thus, Abu ’l-Hasan 
Ja'far Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-Hâjj al-Lûrqî> said of them : 

“Mourn for the worId and for the death of beneficence, since 
bcnelîcence subsists not in the family of‘Abbâd ! I passed three 
months vvith them as a visitor, yet never obtained a dinner; I then 
left them and received no provisions for my journey.” 

At that time, Alphonso (K/), the son of Ferdinand. the 
sovereign of Castile and king of the Spanish Franks, had become 
so powcrful that the petty Müslim kings of that country vvere 
obliged to make peace with him and pay him tribute. He then 
took Toledo on Tuesday, the İst of Şafar, A. H. 478 (29th May. 
A.C. 1085), after an arduous siege. That city belonged to al-Qâdir 
bi-Allâh Ibn Dhi ’l-Nûn. In allusion to this event, the follovving 
verses were pronounced by Abü Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Faraj 
Ibn Ghazlûn al-Yahsubİ, generally knovvn by the appellation of Ibn 
al-Assâl al-Tulaytilî, and of whom Ibn Başhkuwâl speaks 

in his Şilal'^. 


1 D b u ’]-Wizâratayn Abu ’l-Hasan JaTar Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-Hâjj al-LQrqt 
(native of Lorca), a distinguished poet and prose-writcr, belonged to an 
eminent family some members of whicb rose to the rank of wazlr. Add'ctcd 
İD his youth, to wine and pleasure, hc afterwards reformed his life and 
passed the remainder of his days in asceticism and self-mortification. {Bughyah. 
Galâ'id al-'Iqyâıı.) The date of his death is not given, but Ibn ^âqân, the 
author of the latıer work, cites a piece of verse composed by him in tne year 
517 (A.C. 1123-4). 

2 Abü Muhammad ‘Abd Allüh Ibn Faraj Ibn Ghazlûn al-Yahsubî. generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-'Ammâl (JUıdl), was a native of .'oledo, 
a learned traditionist, a grammarian, a philologcr, and a poet. He gave 
lectures on the interpretation of the Qur’ân and thcse assemblies wcre nume- 
rously attended. Hc led a retired life, and succeeded Abu '1-Walîd al-\Vaqş^I 
as flddî of Talavera. Hc died A.H. 4S7 (A.C. 1094), aged upvvards of eighty 
ycars. (Ibn Başljkmvâl, in his Şilat.) 
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"Hasten the speed of your horscs, inhabitants of Spain ! none 
can dweU in quiet thcre unlcss by chance. The beads {fortresses) 
drop off from the ends of its neckIace, and soon, I think, the 
neckIace of the peninsula will be broken in the middle. He who 
resides near evil should not think himself secure from its attacks ; 
how could a man live in a basket of snakes ? ” 

Al'Mu'tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd surpassed ali the other kings in 
greatness of power and extent of empire, yet he also paid tribute 
to Alphonso. After capturing Toledo, the latter conceived hopes 
of getting that prince's kingdom into his possession, and therefore 
refused to receive the tribute. At the same time, he sent him a 
threatening message, ordering him to deliver up his fortresses; 
on which condition, he might retain the öpen country as his own. 
These words provoked al-Mu'tamid to such a degree, that he struck 
the ambassador and put to death all those who accompained him. 
Alphonso had set out with the intention of besieging Cordova 
when he received intelligence of this event, and he immediately 
returned to Toledo in order to provide machines necessary 
for the siege {of Seville). When.the şhaykhs of Islâmism and its 
doctors were informed of his projects, thcy assembled and said : 
“Behold how the Müslim cities fail into the hands of the Franks, 
whilst our sovereigns are engaged in warring against each other ! 
If things continue in this State, the Franks wiU subduc the entire 
country.” Thcy then went to the qâdl (of cordova) ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Adham. and conferred with him on the disasters 
which had bcfallen the Muslims and on the means by which thcy 
might be remedicd. Evcry person had something to say, but it 
was finally resolvcd that thcy should writc to Abû Ya‘qüb Yûsuf 
Ibn Tâşhifin, the kin^ of the al-Kfula thth imün^ and sovercign of 
Morocco, imploring his assistance. (Wc shall give the life of 
Yûsuf Ibn Tâghıifm).* The gâdi then waited on al-Mu‘tamid and 

1 This word signifîes tbe li tha m wearers, and is frequently used to 
designate tbe Almoravides. Tbe liiham is the piece of stuff worn by the 
inhabitants of tbe vreat African desert to protect their faces from the 
reflected heat of the s>jn. It covers the forebead, tbe cbeeks, the extremity 
of the nose, the mc ıth, and tbe chin. It is stili in use among the Tu- 
warigs. 

• No. 817—Ed. 
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ınformed him of what had passed. Al-Mu‘tamid concurred with 
them on the expediency of such an application, and told thc 
gâdî to bear the messagc himself to Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifîn. The gâdî 
hesitated at first, but as the prince insisted, he retired, itnploring of 
the Almighty that things might turn out well. Having then written 
to the sovereign of Morocco, acquainting him with what had taken 
place, he despatched the letter by one of his slaves. When Yûsuf 
Ibn Tâşhifin received ıhis communication, he set out in ali haste 
for Ceuta ; and the gâdî, with a numerous company, proceeded 
to thc same place for the purpose of meeting that monarch and 
representing to him the situation of the Muslims. Yûsuf then 
gave orders that the army should be taken över to Algeziras, 
which is a city in the territory of Spain, whilst he himself 
remained at Ceuta, a city in the territory of Morocco and lying 
opposite to Algeziras. He recalled from (the city of) Morocco 
the troops which he had left there, and when ali were assembled, he 
sent them across to Spain, and followed with a body of ten thou- 
sand men. Al-Mu‘tamid, who had also assembled an army, went to 
meet him ; and the Muslims, on hearing the news, hastened from 
every country for the purpose of combating the infidels. On 
receiving intelligence of these events, Alphonso, who was then at 
Toledo, took the field with forty thousand horse, exclusive of the 
other troops which came to join him. He wrote also a long and 
threat“ning letter to Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifîn, who inscribed on the 
back of it these words : What will happen thou shalt see 1 and 
returned it. On reading the answer, Alphonso was filled with 
apprehension, and observed that this was a man of resolution. The 
two armies then advanced and met at a place called al-Zallâqah, 
near the town of Bafalyavvs {Badajoz), where they formed in line. 
The Muslims gained the victory, and Alphonso fled with a few 
others, after vvitnessing the exterraination of his troops. Some 
State that this engagement took place on a Friday, in one of the 
first ten days of the month of Ramadan, A.H. 479, but the 
true date is thc middle the 12th of Rajab of that year (23rd October, 
A.C. 1086). This year was adopted in Spain as the commencement 
of a new era, and was called the year of al-Zallâgalı. The battie 
of al-Zallâqah is one of the most celebrated in history. Al- 
Mu'tamid on that day made a most firm resistance, and 
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numerous wouı\ds in his face and body attestcd his undaunted 
courage. The beasts of burden and the arms of thc enemy fell 
into the hands of the Muslims. The amir Yûsuf {Ibn Tâşhifin) 
then returned to Africa, and al-Mu‘tamid to his kingdom. The 
ensuing year, Yûsuf passed into Spain, and al-Mu'tamid having 
göne to meet him. he laid siege to a fortrcss {named Aledo and) 
belonging to the Franks, but wasunable to takc it. Having resumed 
his march, he vvent across to Granada, and ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Bulukkîn, the lord of that city, came out to receive him. ‘Abd 
Allah then re-entered Granada with the intention of sending the 
customary presents {to his powerfuI visitor) but Yûsuf penetrated 
perfidiously into the city, expelled ‘Abd Allah, and proceeded to 
the palace, svhere he found an immense quantity of moncy and 
tresures. After this e.nploit he returned to Morocco, his mind 
deeply impressed with thc beauty of Sapin, its magnificence, its 
edihces, its gardens, the rich productions of its soil, and those vari- 
ous {sources of) riches which did not exist in Morocco, a country 
inhabited by [rude) Berbers and wild uncivilised Arabs. The persons 
whom he admitted into his intimate society then began to extol 
Spain in his presence, to represent to him the facility with which he 
might obtain possession of so fine a country, and to irritate him 
against al-Mu‘tamid, by rcpeating things which, as they pretended, 
that prince had said. Y ûsuf’s feelings towards al-Mu‘tamid thus under- 
went a complete change, and he at length marched against him. 
On arriving at Ceuta, he sent his army across to Spain and placed 
it under the orders of Sir Ibn Abl Bakr al-Andalusî'. This general 
{after aclüeving various conguests) reached Seville and besieged it 
vigorously. Al-Mu‘tamid, who was then in the city, displayed the 
greatest firmness and bravery, encountering everg danger with 
unheard-of courage. The inhabitants, overeome vvith consternation 
and filled with terror, wandered {in despair) through the streets ; 
some escaped by swimming across the river, and others let them- 
selves down from the battlements of the walls. At length, on 
Sunday, the 20th of Rajab, A.H. 484 (7th Sept. A.C. 1091), the 
army of the amir Yûsuf burst into the city, spread devastation 


1 Sir Ibn Mi Bakr belonged to the Berber ttibe of Limtünah, I do not 
knovvn why Ibn l^allikûn CiilU him (al-Andalnst) (notive of Spain). 
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through cvery quarter, and deprived the people of ali they pos- 
sessed. The inhabitants, concealing their nudity with thcir 
haods, fled from their houses, and al-Mu‘taınid, with his 
family was takcn prisoner. He had already lost two of his 
sons; One of them, al-Mâmün, commanded at Cordova as his 
father’s lieutenant, but being besicged there {by the Almoravides) 
he was taken and executed. Al-Râdı, the other son met with a 
similar fate at al-Rundah, a strong fortress in which he also 
commanded as his father’s lieutenant. Al-Mu‘tamid composed 
a number of elegies on their death. This prince wasno sooner made 
prisoner than they bound him in chains and embarked him with 
his family on board a ship. İbn Khâqân [No. 500) says, in his 
Qalâ'idaî-Iqyân, on Corning to this part of (al-Mu'lamid's hislory): 
“Ther. he and his family wcre borne oflf in the lofty (masted) 
coursers [of the sea), enelosed therein as if they were dcad ; they 
for whom, [but a .ıhort time btfore) a palacc was not sufficiently 
ample, and whose presence had given lustre to the age. The peoDİe 
assembled on the banks of the river, shedding tears as the clouds 
of morning [shed rain), and [the exiles) departed with lamentations 
to escort them, and the manifestation of general grief failed them 
not.” Ailuding to this event, Abü Bakr Muhammad İbn ‘Isa 
al-Dâni, generaily known by the appellation of ibn al-Labbânah>, 
expressed his feelings in a long gaşidah, vvhich we need not 
insert, and which begins thus : 

“The hcavens shed tears, evening and morning, över the noble 
princes, the son of ‘Abbâd. 

Deseribing the same event, the Sicilian poet Abü Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abd al-Jabbâr ibn yamdis [No. 37J) composed a long piece 
of verse which contained these lines : 

'‘When you left us and bore off in your hands generosity 
itseK, whilst the mounlains of your (poırer) were shaken to their 


1 At the end of this anide, ibn JÇhallikan gives a note on ibn aI-Labbanah 
See also fNo. 371 n). 
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basis*, I raisad my voice and exclaimed: The day of judgment 
has come! behold the lîrm mountains pass away2 !*’ 

The idea of this last verse is taken from the following lines 
composed by ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (iVo. 316) on the death 
of Abu ’!-‘Abbâs Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al al-Furât 
{No. 462). 

“The human race are now ali on a level; perfeetion is dead 
and the vicissitudes of time exclaim ; Where are the (great) men 7^ 
Behold Abu ’l-'Abbâs on his bier! arise and see howthe mountains 
are removed from their places.” 

İt has been said that Ibn ai-Mu‘tazz recited thesc verses on 
the death of the wazlr Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Sulaymân 
Ibn Wahb, and this statement I have since found confirmed. Al- 
Mu'tamid pronounced the following verses one day, whilst suffering 
from the weight and tightness of his chains : 

“For the shade of my önce triumphaut banners I have received 
in cxchange the ignominy of fetters and the weight of chains. The 
irons which l önce used were the pointed lance and the sharp, 
thin, and polished sword ; but both are now turned into rusty 
{chains), grasping my leg as lions grasp their prey.” 

They then bore him to Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifîn, at Morocco, and 
that amir sent him to Aghmât and imprisoned him therc for life. 
Ibn Khâgân says; “Torn from his country and stripped of his 
possessions, he was carried off in a ship and deposited on the 
{African) shore as a corpse is deposited in its placc of burial; 
the pulpits of his {stales) and the throne^ deplored his absence, 
those who önce visited his table or his bed of sickness went near 

1 This is an allusion to tbc third verse of the 81st sûrah of the Qur‘in. 
where Mu ammad mentions the signs which announce the approach of 
the day of judıjment. 

2 See (/Vo, 371), where the samc verses are given. 

3 These verses are incorrcclly rendercd in No. 371. 

4 The vverd _jrl signifies boards, and is clegantly employed in Arabic, 
to designate the pulpit. To avoid tautology, I have employed the word 
ılıroiıe. U signifies also a bier. 
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him no more, he remained alone in his grief, uttering dcep- 
drawn sighs and pouring Torth tears as a conduit pours forth 
water ; nonc wcre left to console him in his solitude, and, instcad 
of thc bowers {\vhich he önce freguented), he now saw nought but 
strangers. Deprived of consolation, hopeless of the approach 
(o//rıcn</s), dcbarred from thc aspect of joy, he called to mind his 
native abodes, and that thought made him long for home ; he saw 
in imagination the splendour of his (court), and that image filled 
him with dclight; his fancy showed him his dwelling laid desolate, 
thc palace bewailing its {formcr) inhabitants, its heavens (exteni) 
darkened by the absencc of its full moons {beautiful women), and 
of its guards and tlıe companions of his evening hours.” 

His imprisonmcnt inspired Abü Bakr al-D5nî (Ibn al-Labbâ- 
nah) with tiıe celebrated qaşlclah which begins thus: 

“Each thing has its appointed hour ; cach wish, a time for 
its fulfilmcnt. Fortune has been immersed in the dye of the 
camelion, and the colours of its various States are always changing. 
We are chessmen in the hands of fortunes, and sometimes thc 
pawn may check the kingi. Cast off the world and its inhabitants ; 
the earth is now tenantless ; men {worthy of the name) are dead. 
Teli the crcatures who dwel! here below, that the secret plan 
of Providence above is now concealcd at Aghmât.” 

This is a long poem, containing about fifty verses. In the 
year 485 (A.C. 1092) he {Ibn al-Labbânah) composed at Agijmât 
the following piecc on aI-Mu‘tamid’s İmprisonmcnt^ : 

“Smell this nosegay of salutations ; by it I break the seal of 
that musk (condolence) from which thou hadst been precluded. 
Let me know indirectly, if thou canst not do it openly, that thou 


1 The rhyme here obliges us lo prooounce the word şhah as if it wat 
tvritten şhd/; this is a fault against the rutcs of versifîcation. The observation 
is tnade by Ibn .Kballikân in the text. but, as it interrupts the piecc, I hava 
placed it here. 

2 In the Kharidalı. MS, No, 1375, fol. 183, the verses of this poem are 
given in another order, and part of them suppressed. The piece itself is very 
obscure, and I am by no means certain of baving rendered its meaning 
correctly in some parts. 
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who gavcst happincss to others canst yet taste of it thysclf. When 
I think of those times which for thee passed över so brightly, 
the light of morning becomes darkness for me. I marvel how 
the milky way, on seeing thee, a sun, eclipsed, could ever rise 
again and shew its stars. Though our affliction for thy loss was 
great, wc found thee a stili greatcr affliction [for thy foes): a 
spear rushing to the charge till it ^as shivered, a sword dealing 
its blows till it was indented. The rain-cloud pouring down its 
shovvers wept for the family of ‘Abbâd, but equalled not (in 
abundance the gifts önce bestovved by) Muhammad and his sons. 
A friend dear to my heart wept for the family of ‘Abbâd : How 
dearly I love Hablb' for these words ; “Perhaps a [ship) appearing 
in the horizon may bring them near (to us); perhaps it may !* When 
their morning (their prescence) dawned upon us, we praised (our 
diUgence in) travciling (even) by night (to reach their court) ; but 
since we have lost them, wc travel in darkness. We önce borrowed 
in the pasture ground of honour ali around their park (empire) 
but now that pasture-ground is barren, and that park is deserted. 
Time hath clothed their dwelling with a raiment, the warp 
and woof of which are formed by the rains^. Their palaces 
are no longer inhabited ; nought is seen therein but the 
fallow (deer) walking around the statues^ stili ereet. The echo 
answers the screech-owl in those halis where the birds önce sung 
responsive to the voicc of the musician. It is now as if no human 
being had ever resided there ; as if ambassadors had never found 
therein a crowded court; as if (hostile) troops had never found 
there an army (to repeal them)." 

In the same piece the poet says: 

“On departing from thy kingdom Thou wert like linto Mâlik 
and 1, through grief for thee, am like Mutammim^. (IVhat) a 


1 By Kablb the poet means Abu Tammim (No. 143). 

1 That is ; the palace and the grounds about it are furrowed and eross- 
furrowcd by torrents. 

3 It is ıtrange that a Müslim prince sbould have omamented his gardens 
with itatucs in the human form. 

4 See the life of VVathimah Ibn Mûsâ (No. 742), and the Easai 1' Histoire 
des Arab:s, tome III. 
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misfortune (ıvoj yours) ! it cast down the luminaries from their 
exalted sphere, and left not a mark to distinguish the region of 
beneficencc. Oppresscd by the narrowness of the earth, I think 
that I and it have been formed for each othcr as the bracelet is 
formed for the arm^. I have lamented thee so that grief hath 
left me neither tears nor blood to weep thy loss withal. I shall 
persevere in that course, and, if 1 die, I shall leave my conduct as 
an cxample for other mourners. For thee the rain wept, the wind 
töre öpen its bosom, and the thunder uttercd thy name in its 
meanings ; the lightning rent its robe, the day put on the raiment 
of mourning, and the stars of heavcn formed an assembly to 
dcplore thee. Thy son, the light of day, was bewildered vvith 
sorrow and svverved from its path ; thy brother, the ocean, shrunk 
vvith indignation and svvelicd no more^. Since thy departure, the 
full moon hath never stationed vvithin a halo, and the noontide 
sun hath never been scen to smile. God ordained that thou 
shouldst be dismounted from a bay and tovvering [steed) and be 
embarked in a black and unlucky (ves.ıel.)” 

In the follovving passage of the saıne poem, the poet alludcs to 
the circumstance of al-Mu‘tamid’s chains having fallen off: 

“Thy chains melted away and thou vvert loose ; thy chains 
wcre ıhcn more compassionate tovvards the generous than they. 

I marvelled that the iron should soften whi’.st their hearts remained 
hard ; the iron knew better the secret intentions of Pi'ovidcnce ıhan 
they. He vvili deliver thee Who delivered Joseph from the vvcil; 
He will protect the Who proteeted Jesus, the sen of Mary.” 

Ibn al-Labbânah composcd a nuraber of detached pieccs and 
\ongqaştdahs, in vvhich he lamented the (glorious) daysof thatfamily 
and the ruin of their povver. Thesc poems he colleeted in a small 
volüme, to vvhich he gave the title of Na?nı al-Sulûkfi il- 
Mulük (the string of beads, beiıtg an adrnonition to kings). He 

1 The earth oppressing hy its narrowııes.ı is a Qur'ânic expression to denote 
incense grief. As the poet takes this fjgurative expression in its litcral sense, 
it is impossible to render his .meaning cicarly in another languagc. 

2 The poet calls the day al-Mıı'tamid's son on account of its splendour, 
and the occan his brother bccause its waıers wcre as copious as his 
bjiieficence. 
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visited al-Mu‘tamid at Aghmât with the intention of fulfilling a 
duty, not with the hope of obtaining a present, and it is stated 
that, whcn about to take leavc, he reccivcd from the prince a pre¬ 
sent of twenty dınârs and a piecc of Baghdâd cloth, accompained 
with a note containing these lines : 

“Receive these precious objects from the hand of a captive ; 
if you accept them, you will be truly grateful. Accept (a trijle) 
ı'rom One who melts with shame to (offer) it, although poverty is 
his excuse.” 

These verses are only a part of the piece. Abû Bakr İbn 
al-Labbânah here says: I sent this present back to him, being 
aware of his poverty and knowing tliat he had notliing left. I 
vvrote to him at the same time the folIowing answer to his note : 

“Thou hast met with a man who knoweth what is honour ; 
leave me then in the ideas I have formed of thee. May I renounce 
the love I bear thee, and which forms half my soul, if the mantle 
which covers me ever diseloses an impostor ! May I never be deli- 
vered from misfortune if I wrong a captive. Thou art Jadhîmah : 
al-Zabbâ deceived thee, and I shall not be less than Qaşîr'. I journey 
forth but not with mercenary views ; God preservc me from motives 
so disgraceful! 1 know thy merit better than thou dost thyself; 1 
have often enjoyed its shade in the ardent heat (of afflietion). Thou 
whcclest about squardrons of noble dccds in the field of generosity, 
and out ol littie thou bestowest much. 1 wonder how thou art left 
in the darkness (of despiar) vvhilst thou settest up beacons of light 
to guide tl.e needy traveller. Have p.'tience ! thou shalt hereafter 
overwhcIm me with joy, when the time returns for thee to mount 
the throne ; thou shalt place me in an honourable rank, the morn- 
ing of thy arrival at yonder palace. Thcre thou shalt surpass İbn 
Marwân in liberality, and I shall surpass Jarir (in talenty Prepare 
to rise again: thv; moon doth not remain eelipsed for ever.” 


1 See Pococke's Spteimtn Hist. Ar. p. 68 ; Fleiseher's Historia AnleiJa- 
ınica. p. 123 ; Rasrausıen's Adtlitamtnta, p. 2 ; and Freytag's Meiduni tom. 
I. p. 424 ; especially the two last. 

2 He means Jarir ıhe poet, who was a favourite with the Lhalif 'Abd 
al-Malik İbn Marwin. See No. 127. 
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One festival day, hc received, in his prison, the visit of his 
daughters; who vvere then gaining a livelihood at A^mât by 
spinning ; one of them was even employed as a spinncr by the 
daughter of a person who had been in the service of her father and 
commanded the poliçe guards when he was on the throne. Seeing 
them dressed in old tattered clothes, his heart was rcnt {with gnefP 
and he recited these verses (addressing them lo himself) : 

“in former times festivals made thec rejoice, but now, a 
prisoner in Aglımât, a festival afflicts thec. Thou seest thy 
daughters hungry and in rags, spinning for hire and pcnnylcss. 
They went forth to salute thec, with down-cast eyes and broken 
hearts : they walk barefoot in the mtıd, as if they had nevcr trod 
(on Jloors xtrewed with) musk and camphor. Not a cheek (of theirs) 
but its surfacc complains of drought (misery), and is never watercd 
but vvith sobs (and tears). Fortune was önce obcdient to thy 
command ; now it has rcduced to obey thecommands of others. He 
who, after thce, livcs rcjoicing in the exercise of power, lives in 
the mere delusion of a drcam. ” 

Whiist in this (miserab/e) State, “with fetters enclosing his 
legs in a lion’s grasp, encircling them as with the coils of black 
serpents, unable to stir his limbs, shedding not a single tcar 
unmixed with blood, hc. who had seen himself moımted on the 
pulpit and the throne, who (had lived) in the midst of silks and 
gardens, vvith standards vvaving över him. vvhilst the assemblies 
vvere enlightened by his presence ”2, he received the visit of his son 
Abü Hâşhim, and on perceiving him, he vvept and rccited these 
lines : 

“O my chains ! sce you not that I am rcsigntcd, and yet you 
shcvv neither pity nor compassion? My blood hath been yourdrink ; 
my flesh you have dcvoured ; but do not break my bones. Abü 
Hâşhim sees nıe in your grasp, and broken-lıcartcd, he turns avvay 
his facc. Pity a boy light of heart, who never supposed that he 
should havc to implore your ıncrcy. Pity his littie sisters, vvhoın 

1 1 ıranslate ihus. by conjeeture, the word$ ^ 

2 The phrase is borrovvod from the notice on al-Mu'tamiJ by İbn 
Kt âqân. 
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ilke him, you obliged to swallow ihe poisonous and bitter draught 
(o/ misery). One of thcm can comprehend in some degree (her 
siiuaiion), and I have sometimes fcared that she would lose her 
sight fronr excessive vvceping ; the other comprehends nothing, and 
only opens her mouth to take the breast. ” 

'Whilst he was in this situation, a number of needy solicitors 
assembled in his rootn and assailcd him with importunities. On this 
occasion, he pronounced the following lines : 

“They ask a trifle from a prisoner; yet strange enough, I have 
greater cause to ask than they. Were it not for a feeling of shame 
and that lıereditary pride' which imbues the inmost folds of my 
bosom, I should follow thcir cxample in begging. ” 

The pocms composed by al-Mu‘taıtıid and those composed on 
him are very numerous. We have now passed our usual limits, 
but we wcre induccd to lengthen this arlicle becausc the like of so 
extraordinary a fate as his was never seen ; our notice contains 
besldcs an account of his fathcr and grandfather, and this contri- 
buted to extend it. Al-Mu'tamid was born in the month of the 
first Rabv‘, A. H. 431 (Nov.-Dec., A.C. 1039); in Bâjjah (Bejd). 
a City of Spain. He succeeded to the throne on the dcath of his 
father, in the year already mcntioned ; he was deposed in the 
year which we have indicuted (above). and he died in prison at 
Aghmât, on the 1 İth of Shawwâl (16th October)—some say, of Dh u 
'l-Hijjah A.H. 488 (1 İth Deccmber, A.C. 1095). At his internment, 
the crier called on the people to come to the funeral prayer about to 
be said över a stranger; singular fate of a önce mighty and powerful 
prince ! glory be to the Bcing Whose existence, povver, and might 
endurc for ever ! A great number of the poets who had visited 
his court to celebrate his praises, and who had been generously 
rewarded by him, assembled round his grave, to weep and recite 
över it various long qaşldaUs in which they lamented his death. 
One of thcm was Abü Bahr ‘Abd al-Şamad, his favorite poet, who 


1 Litcrally : I.aMimUe pride. The ‘Abbîd family drew its descent from 
ıhc progcniıor of the trlbe of LakJını. 


I 
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then deplorcd his loss in a loııg and excellent gaşidah bcginning 
thus: 

“King of kings ! cansi thoıı stili hcar, so that 1 may cali on 
thcc ? or dotlı a fatal misfortune prevent thce from hearing ? On 
guitting thy palacc, in which I saw thee no longer as oncc l did on 
days of rcjoicing, 1 camc, in humble respect, to kiss this grave and 
make Ihe tomb the placc of my rccitation. ” 

On finishing, hc kissed the grave, and rolled himself on thc 
ground, and soiled his face with dust; at this sight ali the assembly 
burst into tears. İt is related that after {al-Mu'tamid's) overthrow, 
a person dreamt that he saw a man mount the pulpit in the mosgue 
of Cordova, turn tavvards thc people and rccite the following 
lines : 

“How often have the caravans halted \vith the camels in thc 
court of their glory, \vhen it surpassed ali rivalry ! During a time, 
misfortune addrcssed them not^ but, when it spoke, it caused them 
to shed tears of blood. ” 

Al-Mu‘tamid had a grandson, who, in the days of their power, 
bore the surname of Fakhr al-Dawlah (glory of ıhe ampire), vvhich, 
with that dynasty, was an imperial title. This boy, who was remark- 
ably well looking, took to the trade of a goldsmith, and Abû Bakr al- 
Dânî (Ibn al-Labbânah) having seen him onc day blovving thc fire by 
means of a hollovv reed, composed a gaşidah in vvhich he introduced 
the follovving passage : 

“Grcat is our afFIiction for thee, O Fakhr al-‘Ulâ (glory of 
e.raliation), and grcat the misfortune for one vvhosc rank vvas so 
high ! Time has placed around thy neck the tight collar of its 
vicissitudes ; yet how often didst thou place round ours the collar 
of thy beneficcnce ! The collar givcn thee in return (thou 
didst receive) in the shop of adversity, and yet thou önce dvvelledst 
in a palacc like that of İram'. Thou vvieldest goldsmith’s tools in 
that hand vvhich only knevv beneficcnce, the svvord. and the pcn ; 
a hand vvhich 1 have often scen thee hold out to be kissed, and 


I Sce an accounı of ıhis fabııloııs city in Lunc's ıranslaıion or the 
Arabian Nights, vol. If, p. 342. 
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then the Pleiades aspired lo become a mouth.ı Artisan ! thou for 
whofn high rank formed a brilliant ornament and who önce was 
decked with scts of pearis ! the blowing of the trumpct (on the day 
of jıtdgment) will create a consternation equalled only by that which 
1 felt on seeing thee blowing coals. When I saw thee thus employed, 
l wished that, before it, my eyes had been affîicted with blindness. 
When fortune degraded thee from thy rank, it did not degrade 
thee, neither did it diminish thy noble qualities. Shine in honour ! 
shine as a star, if thou canst not as a moon ; rise in honour as a 
hili, if thou canst not as a mountain ! By Allah were the stars just 
towards thee, they would edipse their light, and were men’s eyes 
faithful to thee, they would spend their tcars. Thy story would make 
even the pearis weep, since they resemblc thee in family, in words, 
and in smiles^. 

It is unnecessary to make further addilions to this article. 
Lûrql means belonging to Lürgah (Lorca) a city in Spain. The 
author of the Kharidah mentions the poet al-Lürqî in that work, 
and States that he survived al-Mu‘tamid many years ; he gives also 
numerous specimens of his poetry. Aghmât is a town situated at a 
day’s journey beyond Morocco; it has produced many men 
distinguished for learning. As for Abû Bakr [Muhammad Ibn ‘Isâ 
al-DânI (native of Denia), surnamed] Ibn al-Labbânah, none of the 
works which l have consulted give the date of his death, and I 
never met with any person who knew it. 1 saw, however, in the 
Hamâsah composed by Abu ’l-Hajjâj Yûsuf al-BayyâsI, a person of 
whom we shall again speak, that Ibn al-Labbânah arrived at 
Majorca. towards the end of the month of Şha'bân, A. H. 489 
(August, A. C. 1096), and that he celebrated the praises of 
Mubaşhşhir Ibn Sulaymân^, sovereign of that island, in a piece of 
verse commencing thus: 


1 The meaning of the tası hemistich is doubtrul. 

2 İn Ihc MS. the verse runs thus : The poet here indicutcs the poinis in 
which ıhc young princc resentblccl pearis ; lirsl, by his family, who wcre the 
pearis of the age ; sccondly, by the elcgance of his discoıırse. the expressions 
he made use of bcing the pearis of the language ; and thirdly, by his teeth, 
\vhich appcaıcd. uhen he smiled. like two rows of pearis. 

3 Scc Gayanpos's History of ıhc Mohammedan dynaslies in Spain, 
\ol. 11, p. 258. and Ajipeıttlix. p. XLll. 
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“ A king who, when arrayed vvith jevvels, strikes thee with 
adcniration by his splendour, and whose magnifîccnce gives İMstreto 
the qualities of the age in which he lives. ” 

Not finding any elegies of Ibn al-Labbânah on the death of al- 
Mu'tamid, I iınagined that he had died before that prince; I then 
found al-Bayyâsi’s statcment, which, if true, proves the contrary.> 


661 AL-MU‘TAŞ1M IBN ŞUMADIH 

Abû Yahya Muhammad Ibn Ma‘an Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Şamâdih, surnamed al-Mu‘taşim al-Tujibi^ vvas 
sovereign of al-Mariya {Almeria), Bajjânah {Pechina), and al- 
Şumâdihiyah-^, cities in Spain. His grandfather Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Şuınâdih possessed the city and district of Huesca 
(fVaşlıgah) in the days of al-Muwayyad Hişhâm Ibn al-Hakam, the 
Umayyad prince of whom mention has been made in the life 
of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd (No. 660). Being attacked and 
defeated by his cousin Mundhir Ibn Yahya al-Tujİbl, and unable 
to resist the numerous troops of his adversary, he took to fiight, 
and, having abandoned Huesca, he remained vvithout the smallest 
tie to connect him with that city. (Muhammad Ibn Ahmad) vvas 
endovved vvith judgment, acuteness, and eloquence, qualitics in 
vvhich none of the military chiefs of that time vvere his equals. 
His son Ma‘an, the father of al-Mu‘taşiın. married the daughter 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Abi ‘Amir, (al-Manşûr) the sovereign of 


1 For a much more satisfactoıy account of ıhese sovcreigns see Mr. 
Dozy’s Histoire des Musulmans ti Espagne, vol, IV. Most of the pıeces vvriticn 
by the Arabs on the ‘Abbâdite dynasty have been published by him in threc 
volunıes ın 40. under the litle of Seriptorum Arabum loci de Abbadis. 
I have prifited by many of N5r. Dozy’s observations. 

2 Al-Mu‘laşim al-Tujtbt signifies the Mu'taşim of the tribe of Tujlb. It 
appears '.hat he vvas descended by that branch, from the Yamanite tribe of 
Kindah. 

3 It appears from Eİ-Maqqarî. vvho relates some aneedotes of Ibn Şumâdih's 
generosity, that the Şumâdihyah vvas a magnincent palace. For this portion 
of Spanish history see the foui th volıınte of Dozy's Mıtssulmans d' Espagne. 
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Valcncia, who subsequcntly, whea Zuliayr, his father’s ma\vlâ 
who commanded at Almeria, lost his life, seized on that city, 
pretendıng that it belongcd to a mawlâ of his family*. This act 
excited the jcalousy of Abu ’1-Jayş]ı Mujâhid İbn ‘Abd Allah al- 
‘Amiri {No. 121, note), the sovereign of Denia, who immediately 
set out to invadc the territory possessed by ‘Abd al-Aziz whilst the 
latter was engaged in taking possession of the heritage which 
Zuhayr had left. 'VVhen‘Abd al-‘Azîz heard of Mujâhid’s march, 
he departed from Almeria in ali haste with the intcntion of 
suing for peace, and left his son-in“law and \vazir, Ma'an İbn 
Şumâdih, to govern that city as his lieutenant. Ma'an betrayed 
the confidence placed in him and, having declared himsclf indcpen- 
dent, succeeded in establishing his authority, notwithstanding 
the 'universai reprobation which this act excitcd amongst the 
provincial kings who then ruied in Spain. On his death, the 
kingdom passed into the hands of his son al-Mu‘taşim. This 
prince, \vho had assumed one of the surnamcs spccial to khalifs. 
was distinguished for hospitality, liberality, and aversion to blood- 
shed ; the hopes of the needy were turned towards him, every 
mouth spoke his praise, visitors flocked to his court^, and cminent 
poets, such as Abu ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Haddâd and othcrs, devoted 
their talents to his praise. Al-Mu‘taşim himself composed somc 
good poetry, such as the following verscs addressed by him in 
a lettcr to Abü Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Ammâr al-Aııdalıısî {No. 
643), complaining of his conduct; 

“My knowledge of the world and long experience has estrang- 
ed mc from mankind. Ne ver did fortune shovv mc a friend \vho 
pleased "ne on a first acquaintance, but in the end he gave mc 
motives of complaint; and never did I expect a friend's assistaııce 
against misfortune, but I found in him also another afüiclion.” 

To this ibn ‘Ammfır replied in a long piece of verse which it 
is unnecessary to rcproducc. Another of al-Mu‘taşim’s picces 
is the following : 

“O thou whose abscncc hath afflieted my body "iıh a sickness 
not to be cured but by thy return ! My eyes and slccp arc 

1 Sec vol. 111. İnlroüucıion. 

2 Literally : And the caravans (or caıııels) were impelled unlo his courl. 
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«ngaged in a w,rf.„ »h,.,. .h, ta„teorşifrî„ appaa, a ıriflal 
naay nniJ»/-" ' """ "" 


Ibn Mnhamm.d («0. 2İ0 look ,l,e idca aaprasaad i„ ,ha fo|l„l 
ıng verse of oııe of his poems : 

‘•Since thy absence. my eyelids îind slumber are at vvar." 


Al-Mu'tamid* left a great number of other pieces besides 
these. Some splendid qaştclahs were composed in his praise by 
Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Khalaf Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn ‘Uthmân Ibn İbrahim, a native of Almeria, and generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Hadâd al-Qaysi. One of these 
poems begins thus: 


“Hast thou then walkcd on the bank of this blessed valley ? 
for thesoil on vvhich I tread smells like Indian ambergris. In the 
perfume which thou hast left I recognisc the sweet odour which 
floated around those (whonı I loved), and the gales of passion 
again spring up within my bosom. İn my nocturnal journery, 
their fire and their beacon were my guides and conduetors, 
when the stars were extinguished. By some such cause, my 
camels were excited, my Arabian steeds neighed, and the quickest 
{in the caravan) seemed to move too slowly. Were they urged 
on by the same motive as I was ? perhaps they took refuge in 
the ardour {which animated them) that they might escape from 
the fires of my heart. Slacken your speed, for this is the valley 
of {my beloved) Lubaynâ ! this is the spot where I shall accomplisb 
my wishes and quench the thirst which consumes meî. Fair is 
the abode of Lubnâ’s people ! fair the soil on vvhich Lubnâ trod ! 
In that land was the hippodrome of my passionate desıres ; there, 
the field in which I gave career to my iır.agination; there, my 


1 The battie of üiCTm was fought batween 'Ali and Mu‘âwiyah in A. H. 37. 

i» ita «dd a,.c„ .»d »«y =on«u». 

or skirmishts took place beween them. 

■7 Rec vol. I Introduction. 

3 Literally: Certe («») aquariunı voıorum meorı.m, 

siliens. . 

• tı should bc : He 


et certe sum 


Ed. 
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love took its beginning and received its utmost heiglıt. Think 
not the maidens of that land {cruel and) ungrateful; those 
were hearts indeed which their bosoms contained ; under their 
azure veils {was shellered) well-protected honour, guarded by 
the azure points of watchful spears. Beauty, sent on her (divine) 
mission abolished the creed of indifferncc and made ali men con- 
verts to the religion of love. 

The same piece contains the following passages, 

The space which extends betvveen his two ear—rings (i. e. his 
face) excites the love of the brunettes whose necks are so graceful, 
and the languor of his eyes eharms the large—eyed gazelles 
(maırfe/ıj). In the sporting ground of (>ı/f) ringlets is a clear white 
{conıplexion) mixed with a brighl red to complete its beauty. 

Maiden, so prompt to wound with your treacherous glances ! 
so insensible to love! you stood in fear of God, but the 
glance of your eyes was sinful. Your lovers are picrced with 
vvounds; but their blood is floods of tears, and their eyes are 
the wounds. How can I endure thy sharp glances striking mc 
to the heart, when no magician carı close the gash left by that 
fatal Steel? Hovv can I expcct to be cured of love ? İt is not 
ali who suffer from sickness that are cured.” 

From this the poet makes a transition to the praises of 
his patron. It is a long and high-sounding gaşîdah. Abu ’l- 
Qâsim aI-As‘ad Ibn BiUitah', another Spanish poet and one 
of the mosl eminent among them, celebrated al-Mu‘taşim’s 
praises in a qaşîdah rhynıing in t (U) which opencd thus ; 

“At Râmah^ 1 received the visits of a fawn (a maiden) which 
at first had avoided me ; in my dream, I caught it on the bank 
of the river, then it fled away. The fruits which love produced 
in the bosoms of men were its pasture, not the odoriferous and 
acid shrubs of the desert?.” 


1 Al-As*ad Ibn Billltah, a celebrated poet and a native ol Cordova, died 
towards. A. H. 440 (A. C. 1048-9;. (Bııghyah.) 

2 See No. 89, note. 

3 Literally : Not ıhc ‘arâr nor the Mtamtû. In the preceding line Ua.t 
'iecr.ıs to be a poelical license for 
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In this poem he says : 

“The black colIyrium of darkness was dissolved by the 
tears of the dawn, and the morning light appeared like greyness 
in black hair. The darkness seemed like a hoşt of Negrocs (ZenJ) 
taking to flighl and pursued by (tawııy) Copts sent after them 
by the morn. 

In the samc pocm he introduccs the following deseription 
of a cock: 

“Wc ınight (hink that Anüşhirwân had placcd his crown 
on the animal’s hcad, and that the hand of Mâriyah had suspend- 
ed car-rings to his ears'. He has stolen the robe of the peacock, 
the handsomest part of his dress, and not content with that, hc 
has stolen his modc of walking from the duck^.” 

In the same pocm he says ; 

“The cıırve of the ringlet on her cheek might be taken for 
u nün, (<j) and the black mole on that cheek represents the 
point-'. In mien like a young page, she approached, and darkness 
had inseribed a line of black (literally : of civet) on the perfumed 
Seal of her month. Shc camc moistening her toothpick in the 
coolness (hunücUty) of her mouth, after imbuing her comb with 
the musk of her hair. And I said, in taunting her with the 
(laııgııor) of her eyes and the bcauty bestowed upon her dark red 
lips : *0 thou whose glances are unsteady, but not from intoxica- 
tion ! since when did the glances of thy eyes drink \vine ? I 
sce the yellow toothpick"* in thy red lips, and the green {dark) 
moHstaches traced with musk {hlackness). Methinks thou hast 
kissed a rainbow and its colours havc becn impressed upon thy 
dark lips.” 

1 Mâriyah, ıhc wile of the Ghassaiıid prince Abû Şhammir, possesicd a 
pair of ear-rings, each composcd of a single pear! of iınn’cnse value. Sec the 
proverbs on this subjecı Freytag's Maidani. tome 1, p. 422. and Rasmu<'»”’s 
Additamenta, p. 52. 

2 1 um ıınable to assign any other mcaning than ıhis to ıhe vordç; 

U«.J| . 

3 Tn this piecc he deseribes a yo.ıih \vho had ıhe appearance cf a young 
giıl, and whom hc preıended lo take for one. 

4 Toolhpicks in ıhe soııth of Fııropc are maile of olivc \iood. which is 
i'clioıi’. 
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This poem contains the following eulogistic passage : 

"{The raiıts fail in torrents) as if poured forth by {ihe benefıce- 
nce of) Abü Yahya, the son of Ma'aıı and as if hishand had taugiıt 
the clouds to shovver forth abundance. His lineage is composed 
of pearls and beads of gold, and renown bears it as a collar round 
her neck. When he marches forth, glory marches undcr his Stand¬ 
ard, and glory takes its slation only whcre he sojourns. At nighl. 
he rcars a piltar of fire to guide nocturnal travellers, and the caınel, 
arriving unexpectcdly, stumbles no morc Ihrough the shades of 
darkness. 1 say to the caravans which seek the spot whcıe the 
rains of generosity are wont lo fail, when its riders have passed 
the desert which separated them froın thec : "Do you seek a rival 
to Ibn Ma‘an in glory? He whc lights a candle in sunshinc is 
much mistaken!’ ” 

This is a long ga^idah, containing about ninety verses, the 
poet has displayed great skill in its versification when we consider 
the difhculties attending the pcculiar rhyme \vhich he adopted. 
When the amîr Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifîn passed into Spain, he treated 
al-Mû'taşim with more benevolence than he shev/ed towards the 
other provincial Kings ; he even received him into his intimacy ; but, 
■when al-Mu'tamid {No. 660) openly resisted Yûsuf, whose mind 
had been turned against him, al-Mu"taşim sided with the former 
and repudiated the authority of the African monareh. The amir 
Yûsuf, on his return to Spain, resolved to dethrone and inıprison 
themboth, a circumstance to vvhich Ibn Bassam {No. 439, note) allııdes 
inthefollovving passage of his Dhakhirah : “Somesecret {agreement) 
must have existed betvveen al-Mu‘taşim and God, or elsesome meri- 
toriousactmusthave preceded his death, for, a fcw daysonly before 
the great catastrophy happened, he died in the cxcercise of powcr, 
stili possessing his nativc city and surrounded by his family and 
children. 1 have been informcd by a person whose statement 
I can have no motive to lejcct. that Arwâ, an aged concubine 
of al-Mu'taşim's father. made him the following rdation ; ‘Truly, 
l was near him whilst he was gtving his last injunetions, and he 
had almosl lost the povver of his hands and his tonguc. The 
camp of tîıe amir uf the Muslims' —she ıneant Yûsuf Ibn 
Tâşhifin--‘vvas th .n so ncar that we mighl count his tents and 
hear the confuscd cries of the soldiers when any thing remarkablc 
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occurred. Al-Mu‘taşim ihen said : ‘There is no god bul God ! 
wc have been troubled in all things and even in dying.‘ ‘On 
this, said Arwâ, my tears began to flow, and I shall nevcr 
forget thc look hc gave mc, as he lifted up his eycs and repeated 
\vith a voice so Tceble as hardly to be heard : 

‘Spare thy tears ! spcnd them not! a time of long weeping 
avvaits thce ! ’ ” 

Muhammad Ibn Ayyûb al-Anşâri composed a work in the 
ycar 568 (A.C. 1172-3), for the sultân al-Malik al-Nâşir Salâh al- 
Din {S(iladin); it contains a notice on al-Mu‘taşim Ibn Şumâdih, 
in \vhich he says aftcr giving a sketch of his history, some 
passage of his poetry, an account of the siege hc had to sustain, 
and mcntioning his words: We have been Irouhled in all things 
and even in dving. “Hc died soon aftcr, al Almeria, on 
Thursday, the 22nd of the first Rabi', A.H. 484 (14th May, A.C. 
1091); towards the hour of sunrisc, and was interrcd at the Bâb 
al-Khawkhah (the gate with the vvicket), in a mausoleum crected 
to receivc him. ” Şumâdih signifies strong. Billitah, the name 
of Abu ’1-Qâsim al-As‘ad’s fathcr. is a word of which 1 do not 
know the signihcalion ; it belongs to the languagc of thc Spanish 
Christians (A'âiimy. Of Tujib! wc have already spoken (No. 147). 
Bajjânah * (Pechina) is the name of a town in Spain. Al-Mariyah 
(Almeria) has been already mentioncd (No 18). Al-Şumadihiyah 
was so namcd aftcr the Şumâdih of \vhom wc have spoken. 
Waşbqah (Huesca) is a town in Spain. 


662 THE MAHDI IBN TUMART 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Tümart 
al-Harghî, siylcd al-Mahdi2, thc chief of the calN made in Maehrib 

1 Belliılo, in Spanis.h, siı;nines handsome ; billele means n billet or 
:ote, 

.2 The meaning of this titlc is csplaincd in Ko. î33. See also my trans- 
latiun of tbn Khaldûn’s Frotegonıena, in the Hocices et Exıraiıs, t. xx, premiere 
partfîe, p. 53. My translation of thc samc aulhor's History of the Berbers, 
t. II, p. 161, et segmay also bc consulted. 

3 See No. 194, noıc. and No. 524, note. 

* 'Abd al-Hamîd gives : Bajjâyah.- Ed. 
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İn favour of ‘Abd al-Mûmin Ibn ‘Ali {No. 383 )—see soıtıe particu- 
lars respecting him in the life of the latter—was stated to be a 
descendant of al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali Ibn Abî Tâlib. 1 here 
copy le,\tually a note which I found inseribed on the cover of the 
treatise on patronymics {Kitâb al-Nisab) attributcd to al-Sharîf 
al-‘Âbid, which note is in the handwriting of some literary man of 
the present age ; Muhammad (Ibn Tünıart »vas) the son of‘Abd 
Allah Ibn ‘Abd al-Rafamfın Ibn Hûd Ibn Oâlid Ibn Tammâm Ibn 
‘Adnan Ibn Şafwân Ibn Sufyân Ibn Jâbir Ibn Yahya Ibn ‘Atâ Ibn 
Rabâh Ibn Yasar Ibn al-'Abbâs Ibn Muljammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
‘Alt Ibn Abi Tâlib. God best knows how far this statement may 
be true'. He belonged to Jabal al-Sûs (ıhc mountain of al-Süs) in 
the farthest part of Mag]ırib, and there he passed his early years. 
VVhen a youth, he travelled to the East for the purpose of acquiring 
Icarning, and, on his arrival in ‘Irâq, he met Abü Hâmid al-Ghazzâ- 
II (A^o. 562), al-Kiyâ al-Harrâsı (No. 405), al-Turtûşhi {No. 579), 
and other raasters. Having madc the pilgrimage, he remained, for 
a time, at Makkah, and atlained a very fair knowledge of the law, 
the Traditions of Muhammad, and the fıındamental principles of 
jurisprudence and religion-. Pious and devout, he lived in squalid 


1 Ibn ^aldûn admits as corrcct u genealogy by which Ibn Tümart is 
made to descend from ‘Alî Ibn Abî Tâlib by Sulaymân, the brother of Idrls, 
the progenitor of the Idrîsids. Though Ibn Tümart belonged to the Berber 
tribe of Harghah. he was not a member o t by descent, but by a matrimonial 
alliancc contracted by onc of his ancestors. Ibn Khaloün observes that ihis 
vvas also the case with somc of the descendants of Idrîs. 

2 Having examined the collecıion of trcatises composcd by Ibn Tümart, 
l can bear testimony to the correciness with tvhich his talents are here 
appreciated. These treatises form a small but closely-writıen volüme, 
transeribed, as the posr-scrıptum informs us, in the monlh of Sha'bân. A. H. 
579 (Nov.-Dcc., A.C. 1183), fifty-five years after the author's death. This MS. is 
İH the bibliotheqııe împeriale sııpplement. The docırines taught by al-Mahdi 
bore a great resemblance to ıhose of al-Aşh‘ari ; like him. he had rccourse to 
rûıvl/, or allegorical inierprctation, in esplaining certain verses of the Qıır’ân 
\vhich, if taken in their literal sense, \vould have led to anthropomorphism, a 
belief which he accused the Almoravidcs of professing. His docırines wcrc 
urthodox. onc single point escepted and which he borrotved from the ŞhVtics ; 
namely, that the tnıc imâm, or spiritual and tcmporal chicf. of the Muslims 
«as impcccablc'nı« .v(w»ı). He particularly insisted on the belief in the tınily 

(Conliıuıed on page 77) 
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poverty, subsisting on the coarsest fare and attircd in rags; he 
generally went with downcast eyes ; smiling whenever he looked a 
person in the face, and ever manifesting his propensity for the 
practices of devotion. Ke carried with him no other vvoridly goods 
than a staff and a skin for holding water ; his couragc vvas great; 
he spoke corrcctly the Arabic and the Maghrib {Berber) langıiages ; 
he blamed with extrcme severi ly the conduct of thosc who 
transgressed the divine law, and not content wiıh obeying God’s 
commandmcnts, he laboured to enforce their strict observance> ; 
an occupation in which he took such plcasure that he seemed to 
have becn naturally formed for it, and he sulîercd with patience the 
vexations to vvhich it exposed him. The ili usage which he incurred 
at Makkah by his zeal obliged him to pass into Egypt, and having 
expressed the highest disapprobation of the culpable proceedings 
which he witnesscd there, the people treatcd him in the roughest 
manner, and the government drove him out of the country. When 
he saw himself in danger of personal violence and chastiscmcnt, his 
discourse becaıne incoherent, and this circumstance was considered 
as a proof of his insanity. On quitting Cairo, he proceeded to 
Alexandria and embarked for his native country. VVhen in the 
East, he dreamed that he had drunk up the sea at two different 
times^. Hc was no sooner on board the vessel than he began to 
reform the profane conduct of the crew, obliging thcm to say 
their prayers at the regular hours and to read [each time) a portion 
of the Qur'ân. In this occupation he persevered tili his arrival at 
al-Mahdiyah, a city of lfrîqiyah, which vvas then, A. H. 505 (A. C. 

1111-2) under the rule of the amir Yahya Ibn Tamim Ibn al-Mu‘izz 
Ibn Badis al-Şunhâjî. So I find it stated in the History of 

{Continued from page 76) 

of Cod (tmrhid), and for this reason he gavc his disciples the name of 
al-Muwahhldı'm (pro/essors of the luıify). This denomination has given rise to 
the word Atmohades of European wriıers. 

1 Every Müslim is obliş'ed by his religion to maintain, by his example and 
exhorıations, the strict obscrvance of the law. He cannot employ consıraintio 
effect his purpose, that faculty being reserved for the qödi, the gevernor, and 
the poliçe magistrate. 

2 According to the most approvcd treatises on the oneirocritic Science, a 
branch of knovvlcdgc stili seduluusly cultivatcd by the Muslims. drinking ııp 
the sea mcaııs. the :ıcqııisition of a great empirc. 
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Qayrawân; 1 have mentioned, howevcr, in the life of Tamim, 
Yahyâ’s father {No. 123), that it was under Tamim's reign that İbn 
Tûmart passed through Ifriqiyah on lıis return from the East, and 
so also have I found it vvritten. God best knows \vhich of thesc 
accounts is right; İbn Tûmart did not make two journeys to the 
East, so we cannot suppose that he returned tvvice, and if he came 
back in the year 505, as we have just mentioned, it musl have been 
during the reign of the amir Yahya ; for Tamim, Yahyâ's father, 
died in 501, as we have already said in his life. I notice this 
contradiction. lest the reader shouid suppose that it escaped my 
attention. In the historical v;ork drawn up in the form of annals by 
al-Qâdi ’I-Akram İbn al-Oifti. the wazir of Aleppo [No. 510, note), 
we find the follovving passage : “In this year, ”—that is, tovvards 
the close of 511—"Muhammad ibn Tûmart left Egypt in the dress 
of a jurisconsult, aftcr having pursued his studies thereand in other 
countries, and he arrived at Bijâyah (Bugia). " God knows who 
is in the right'! On arriving at al-Vfahdiyah, he took up his 
abode in a mosque built över vaulted chanıbers^, and situated on 
the road-side ; there he used to sit at a window, watchingthose who 
passed by, and, whenevcrhe perceived any thing reprehensiblc. such 
as musical instruments or vessels containing wine, he ncver failed 
to go down and break them. When the people of the city heard 
of his conduct, they went to sce him and read över treaıises on the 
principles of religion under his tuition. The amir Yahya being 
informed of theseproceedings, assembled a number of jurisconsulls, 
and caused ibn Tûmart to be brought before him. Struck wilh his 
appearance and discourse, the prince showcd hini the highest 
respect and requested the holy man to offer up a prayer in his 
favour. “May God direct thee, ” said İbn Tûmart, “for the 
wclfare of thy subjects ! ” A few days afler this he departed from 

1 ibn Khaldûn says that al-Mahdi landed at Tripoli and proceeded to 
Bugia, which was then (A. H. SI2) under the rule of al-‘Azîz ibn al-Manşûr, 
who espelled him from the city. İt appears from Ihe sequel of ibn Khallikân’s 
relation that he had previously visited al-Mahdiyah. Al-Nu\vayrl says thal 
İbn Tûmart arrived at al-Mahdiyah, from Tripoli, in the reign of ‘Ali ibn 
Yahyâ. 

2 The meaning of the word mu'alhgah*' is thus cxplained by M. dc Sacy 
in his Abd.AUatif, page 482. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamid givcs ; MuŞhallaq.—Ed. 
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al-Mahdiyal» and proceedcd to Bugia, where hc passed some time 
in his usual occupation of reproving acts contrary to religion. 
Being expclled from thc city, he vvent to Mallâiah, a village in the 
neighbouıhood', and there met ‘Abd al-Müniin Ibn ‘Ali ’1-Qaysî 
(No. 383). I have read in the work entitled : Kitâb al-Maghrib ‘an 
Sııoı Muhik al-Maebrib^ Ihat Muhammad Ibn Tûmart had studied 
the Kitâb al-Jafr^, a work containing one of those (ınysterious) 
Sciences vvith which the People of the House {the decendants of‘Ali) 
alonc are acquainted, and that he found therein the description of 
a man descended fıom the Prophet, who was to appear in a country 
of al-Mghrib al-AqşS called al-Süs, and invite the people- to the 
service of God ; that person was to dvvcil and be buried at a place 
the name of which was spelt with thesc letters. T, I, N, M, L; his 
authority was to be supportcd and established by a man of his 
disciplcs, tlıe letters of whose namcs vvere A, B, D, M, U, M, N, 
and that this was to happen subsequently to the fifth century of 
the Hijrah. God then put it into his head that he was the person 
destincd for this undertaking, and that thc time of its accomplish- 
ment was at hanı! ; therefore, whcrever he passed, hc made inquiries 
respecting the person who vvas to support his cause ; asking the 
name of every individual whom he saw and examining his appear- 
ance, for he had with him ‘Abd al-Mûmin’s descıiption. 
Journeying on his way, he passed by a youth answering the 
indications, and said : “What is thy name, my boy ? ” The other 
replied : “ ‘Abd al-Mûmin. ” On hearing these words, he turncd 

1 The village of Mallâiah lics at the distance of ıhree nıiles or four S. W. of 
Bugia. 

2 This title signifîes : rfıe relator of extraordinary things concerning the 
history of the kings of MaŞhrib, I .sııspect this to be the samc work which 
is cited lower down under the title of Kitâb al-MoŞtuih, ete. {the reintor of 
e.Ktraordinary things concerning the honorablc choracteristics of the people of 
Maghrib), and in which the his'orian and geographer Abu *1-Hasan ‘Af Ibn 
Müsâ alGharnâti inntive of Granada), gcnerallv known by the appcllation of 
Ibn Sa'fd, gives a series of biographical notices on the eminent men of 
Spain and North Africa. Ibn Sa'id was born A. H. 610 (A. C. 1214), and hc 
dicd at Tunis A. H. 685 (A. C. 1286-7). M. De Gayangos has inserted a note 
on Ibn Sa'îd in thc (irst volüme of his A/cAa/tnMcrfaH ZJj'nosrıej in Spain. I.lâjjî 
JÇhalifah places Ibn Sa'îd's death in the ycar 673 (A. C. 1274-5). 

3 Scc No, .'83 and Ibn Khaldfın's Prolegonıena, tome II, pp. 215, 224. 
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back to him and said ; “God is great! thou art the pcrson vvhom 
I seek ! ” He then examined his features, and, finding them to 
correspond with the description he had with him, he said : “To 
vvhat people dost thou belong ? ” ‘Abd al-Mümin answered : 
“To the Kümiyah. ” Wither art thou going ? ” “To the East. 
“Wilh what intention?”—“To acquire knowledgc. ” “Well! ” 
said İbn Tümart, “knowledge thou hast found, and glory moreover, 
and renown ; be my disciple and thou shalt obtain them. *’ ‘Abd 
al-Mûmin accepted his proposai, and Muhammad (Ibn Tümart) then 
explained to him, his project and conhded to him his secret. He 
communicated also his design to a man callcd ‘Abd Allah al-Wan- 
şharîsi * , who had become his disciple, and he obtained his full 
conscnt to the undertaking. A!-Wanşharisî had studied juisprudence 
and laarned the substance of various works‘ ; he was handsome 
in person, and spoke with elegance the language of the Arabs and 
that of the natives of Maghrib. As he and Muhammad Ibn Tümart 
were one day conversing on the means by which their project 
might be accomplished, the latter said to him : “My opinion is, 
that you conceal from the people your learning and eloquence, and 
that you manifest such incapacity, such incorrectness of language, 
such mean abilities and such a want of talent as may render your 
name notorious ; we shall then represent as a miracle, when we 
require one, the suddenness Nviıh \vhich you quil your assumed 
character and become possessed of learning and eloquence ; then, 
every word you say will be believed. ” Al-Wanşharîsî acted 
accordiiıgly. Muhammad {Ibn Tümart) then got about him some 
Maghribîs remarkable for bodily strength, but grossly ignorant; 
preferring such persons to men of intelligence and penetration. 
They were six in nunıber, a.ıd, being accompained by them and by 
al-Wanşharîsi, he set out for the fanhest extremity of Maghrib. 
‘Abd al-Mûmin then joined him and the \vhole party took the road 
to Morocco. Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alt, the sovereign of that city, \vas 

l The word means: To extract the essential part of a thinıt. İt 

scems employed here to denote that he had not attained that degrec of 
protîciency which wouId enable him to repeat from memory the entire contents 
of the works \vhich he had studied ; in fact, that he was stili a merc 
scholar. 

* ‘Abd al-Hamîd : gives WanşharTşhî—Ed. 
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the son of Yûsuf Ibn Tâşhifîn, the same of whom we havc spoken 
in the lives of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd (No. 660) and ai-Mu‘taşim 
Ibn Şumâdih (No. 661). He was a powerful prince, mild, devout, 
just, and humble (before God), and he had then at his court a lear- 
ned and pious native of Spain called Mâlik Ibn Wuhayb (No. 421, 
note). Muhammad began, as usual, to express his disapprobation 
of what he witnessed, and even dared to reprimand the daughter 
of the king. The particulars of this last adventure are too lo.ng 
to be related here'. The king, being informed of his conduct, and 
learning he talked of reforming the State, spoke to Mâlik fbn 
Wuhayb on the subject, and received this reply : “We should be 
afraid of opening a door which we shali find difficulty in shutting 
again ; ’u'e had best çite this felIow and h1s companions before an 
assembly of jurisconsults belonging to the city, and hear what they 
have to say. ” The King approved of his counsel and sent for 
Muhammad and his disciples, who were then sojourning in a ruined 
mosque outside the town. When they entered the hail of audience, 
the king said to his jurisconsults : “Ask this man what he wants 
with us,” and Muhammad Ibn Aswad, the qâdi oî Almeria, obeyed 
and said ; “What are those discourses which thou art said to hold 
relative to the just and merciful king who is so submissive to the 
(doctrines of) truth and who prefers being obedient towards God 
to the following of his passions ?” To this Muhammad replicd : 
“The discourses spoken of I did hold, and I have yet more to make; 
as for thy words, that the king prefers being obedient towards 
God to the follotving of his passions, and that he is submissive to 
the truth, the moment is now come to put them to the test. It 
shall then be known, if he possess not the qualities you mention. 


1 According to Ibn al-AOıIr, the Almoravides, the rulers of Morocco at 
that period, diflered from the other Muslims in one remarkable particular ; 
the men wore a veil (Hthâm) and their women wore none. Al-Mahdî met the 
sister (not the daughter) of the king, taking a ride and accompanied by a 
numerous train of handsome female slaves, all mounted. The reformer was 
(candalised at this spectacle, and ordered them to cover their faces ; he and 
his companions even dared to strike their horses, in consequer.ee of which 
the princess was thrown off. She complained of this to her brother, who 
ordered al-Mahdî to be brought before him. The rest of Ihe narration is 
given by Ibn IÇhallikân. 
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that he is led astray by the discourses and flattery wbich you 
address lo him, ihough you are well aware that their refutation is 
at hand. Hast thou been informed, O qâdl \ that vvine is sold 
here publicly ? that swine run about in the midst of the Muslims ? 
that the property of the orphan is scized upon ?” He proceedcd 
in this manner with a long enumcration, and the king was so 
deeply affccted that he shed tears and hung down his head with 
shame. The persons present perceived from the drift of this 
discourse that the speaker aspired to the possession of the kingdom, 
but, remarking that the king remained silent and had evidently 
been imposed on by İbn Tûmart’s words, thcy abstaincd from 
making any reply. At length Mâlik Ibn Wuhayb, who could 
take great liberties with the king, addresscd him in these terms : 
“O king! I have an advice to give, vvhich, if you accept it, will have 
the most salisfactory results, whi!st its rejection will expose you to 
great danger.” “Let me hear it,” said the king. ‘T am afraid,” 
said Ibn Wuhayb, “that this man will do you harm, and my advice 
is that you imprison him and his companions and assign to them 
for Ihcii support the daily sum of one dinar. This will secure 
you from his cvil intentions ; and, if you refuse doing so, he will 
cost you ali the money in your treasury, and your indulgence will 
have profited you nothing.” The king approved the counsel, but 
his >wazîr said ; “It vvould be shameful for you, after having wept 
at the exhortations of this man, to treat him ili in the same sitting, 
and disgraceful for you who possess so great a kingdom to stand 
in dread of a man who does not possess where-withal to appease 
his hunger.” The king, whosc pride was excited by these words, 
declared Ibn Tûmart's proccedings unworthy of attention, and 
dismissed him after asking his prayers. The author of the 
vvork entitled Kitâb al-Mughrib fl Akhbâr AM al-Maghrib, says : 
“Ibn Tûmart, vvhilst retiring from the king’s presence, kept his 
face turned towards him tili he reached the door, and some persons 
having said to him; 'We see that thou showest rcspect to the king 
in not turning thy back to him’; he replied : ‘My intention was to 
watch vanity as long as I could, until the time come that I may 
change it.' *' On leaving the king's presence, Muhammad said 
to his companions; “We cannot possibly remain at Morocco 
whilsl Mâlik İbn \Vuhayb is ıherc ; he is capable of bringing our 
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business again before the king, and subjecting us to ili usage. But 
we have, in the city of Aghmât, a brother in God ; let us go to him, 
and his good advice and prayers shall not fail us.** This man, 
whose name was ‘Abd al-I;Iaqq İbn İbrahim, was a jurisconsult to 
ipne of) the Maşmûdah tribes. They set out to find him, and, 
having stopped at his house, Muhammad told hiın who they were, 
and informed him of their design and of what had passed between 
them and the king. ‘Abd ai-Haqq replied ; “This place cannot 
protect you, but one of the strongest holds in the neighbourhood 
is the town of Tîn-Mall; it lies in this mountain, at the distance 
of a day’s journcy. You may remain there in retirement tili ali 
recollection of your proccedings has passed away.'* The mention of 
this name recalled to İbn Tümart’s memory the name of the place 
which he had seen in the Jafr, and he immcdiately proceeded 
thither with his companions. When the inhabitants saw them 
arrive in that State and learncd that they werc students in pursuit 
of knovvledge, they stood up to give them an honourable reccption 
and a friendly weicome, lodging them in the best rooms of their 
dwellings. After their departurc from Morocco, the king asked 
about them and learned with satisfaction that they had left the city : 
“We have escaped,** said he, “the sin of putting them in prison.** 
When the mountaineers were told that Muhammad, he of whom 
they had already heard so much, vvas arrived among them they 
canıe unto him from every deep valley^, thinking that, in going to see 
him, they should obtain the divine favour. Every person that 
came, he took apart, and discovered to him his intention of 
revolting against the king ; if the visitor promised to assist him, he 
admitted him into the number of his partisans ; if hc refused, he 
turned away from him. Hc sought particularly to gain över the 
young and inexpericnced ; but as the more prudent and intelligent 
advised them to avoid him, and warned them not to become his 
followers lest they should incur the vengeance of the king, his 
efibrts were useless. Whilst thus engaged, time passed away ; he 
began to fear that death might suprise him before the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose ; he dreaded lest an order from the king 
might oblige the people to deliver him tıp and abandon him. 

1 Çıır'âıı, sürah 22, verse 28. 
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These considerations induced him to have rccourse to stratagem in 
order to forvvard the affair in which he had engaged them, and he 
laid a plan for pushing them to rebellion. Having remarked that 
some of their children had rosy cheeks and blue eyes, although 
the fathers werc of a tawny complexion and black-eyed, he asked 
them the reason. They at first refused to ansvver, but yielding at 
length to his urgent request, they said : “We are subjects of this 
king, and pay him a tax (kfıarâi) ; therefore, every year, his 
mamlüks< come up to us (to receive it), and they lodged in our 
houses after turning us out; there they remain alone with our 
women, who, in consequence, bear children of that complexion. 
This trcatment we have no means of resisting.” “By Allah !" 
exclaimed Muhammad, “death were preferable to a life such as 
that; how can you consent to such a disgrace, you who are the 
best swordsmen and spearmen that God ever created?” “We do not 
conscnt to it,” was the reply ; “it is done against our will.” “ Weli,” 
said Muhammad, “answer me; if a person offered to hclp you 
against your enemies, what would you do 7” “We would march 
before him even to our death ; who is he ?” “Your guest,” replied 
Muhammad, meaning himself.—“We engage to hear and obey 
him”, ansNvered the people. From that moment, they treated him 
with extreme respect and bound themselves to him by pacts and 
cngagements, so that his heart was tranquillised. He then said to 
them : “Prepare your arms for the coming of these fellosvs, and, 
on their arrival, let them pursue their usual course; leave them 
and the women together, serve them with wine, and when they are 
drunk, let me know.” When the mamlüks came, the people of 
the mountain treated them as Muhmmad advised, and, the night 
having set in, they informed him of what had been done. He 
immedialely ordered them to slay them ali, and the first hour of 
the night had not passed över when they were exterminated. Only 
one mamlük escaped; he had göne out on some necessary 
occasion, and, hearing ihç cTİes of Allah akbar (God is great) and 
the noise of the attack, he fled in avoiding the beaten path and 


1 These mamlüks were natives of Spain. The Aimoravides, the Almo- 
hades. and the Merinides alway$ kept in their Capital a troop of four or five 
thousand Christians. 
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succceded in getting out of the mountain and reaching Morocco. 
When the king was informed of what had happened, he repented 
of having sufTered Muhammad to escape, and felt tnat the advice 
given him by Mâlik Ibn Wuhayb was the result of foresight and 
prudence. He immediately despatched an army large enough to 
fiil tıp such a narrow pass as that of Tîn-Mall; but Muhammad, 
convinccd that troops would be sent against the insurgents, called 
somc of the ncighbouring (tribes) to his assistance and posted the 
people of the mountain in the defilcs of the valley and on the 
heights by which it vvas ccmmanded. As the cavalry advanced, 
shovvers of stones were poured down upon them from every side, 
and the defenue was sustained in this manner from morning tiH 
night. The approach of darkness put an end to the combat, and 
the army returned to the king and acquainted him with what they 
had sufTered. The king, perceiving his inability to subdue the 
rebels in ıheir stronghold, turned his attention from them and 
Muhammad, who had foreseen this result won the devoted 
attachment of the mountaineers. He then called al-Wanşharisî 
and said to him : “Now is the time to display thy talents ali at 
önce ; that will serve us as a miraculous sign whereby we shall 
gain the hearts of those who have not acknotvledged our 
authority. *' Having concerted together, it was agreed on that 
al-Wanşharîsi should say the morning prayer, and that, after 
having so long stammered out his ideas in a language full of 
barbarisms, he should say, in a clear and intelligible voice : “I 
dreamt yesterday that two angels came down from heaven and split 
öpen my heart and vvashed it, and filled it with Science and 
vvisdom and the Qur'ân^". The next morning he did so ; and we 
shall only State, without entering into particulars, that even the 
mosf stubborn yielded, and ali were struck with amazement at 


1 In the latter part of ıl.is passage, the author has passed from the first to 
the third per.‘;on. This is a negligence readily pardoned by Arabian critics. 
as frequent examples o( it are found in the Qur'ân. They observe that, in 
such cases, the hikâyah passes into ikhhûr, or, in other words, that the literal 
reproduction of a conversalion or discourse passes into a mere account given 
of the same discourse. In the former case the speakers utter their sentiments 
in the first person, and, in the latter. they are madc to speak in the 
third. 
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his leaming by heart the Qur’ön in a dream. Muhammad then 
said to him • “Teli us quickly the heavcniy uews ; are we destined 
to eternal happiness or everlasting misery ?” Al-Wanşharisî 
replied : “As for thee, thou art the Mahdî, the maintainer (qâ'im) 
of the cause of God ; vvhosoever folIoweth thee shall be saved, and 
whosoever resisteth thee shall perish.” He then said: “Present 
thy followers unto me, in order that I may separate those who are 
destined for paradise from those vvho are destined for hell.” He 
thus executed a stratagem by means of which ali those who 
resisted Muhammad were to be put to death ; but the narration 
of thcse proceedings would lead us too far'. His object was, not 
to leave in the mountair. a single adversary to Muhammad. 
When these people were slain, Muhammad perceived that those 
among the survlvors vvho had thus lost relations or (a part of 
thcir) family vvere by no means satished ; he therefore assemblcd 
them and announced that the kingdom of the sovereign of 
Morocco vvould pass into their hands and that the vvealth of the 
enemy vvould bccome their prey. On hearing these vvords, they 
vvere much rejoiced and they ceased to regret the loss of their 
relatives. The details of these events are abundant but they do 
not enter into our subject. We shall only State, in a summary 
manner, that Muhammad never relaxed his efforts tili he sent 
forth an army of ten thousand men, horse and foot, vvith ‘Abd 
al-Mûmin, al-Wanşharîsi, and ali his other disciples, vvhilst he 
remained in the mountain. These troops besieged Morocco for 
the space of a month, but they then met vvith a most disgraceful 


1 Ibn Tümart having rcmarked that a Dumbeı of profligate and vvicked 
men inhabited the mountain, he assemblcd the chicfs of the tribes and ordered 
them to exhort such persons to amend their lives, and to take down the names 
of those vvho rcfused. Having received these lists, Ibn Tümart caused a 
second and a third vvarning to be given to the obstinate. He then selccted 
out of the lists the names of the persons whom be disliked, and gave them to 
al-VVan^barisi, diTccting him to pass the tribes in revievv and to place those 
people un his left hand. This operation being terminated, al-Mahdî said: 
"Bebold a set of reprobates whom i< is a duty to put to death." The people 
hastened to c.vecute this sentence, each tribe slaying the individuals who 
belonged to it. That cay was ever aftervvards called ; Yawm al-TamyTz {ihe 
day of the dhcrimination ).—(Ibn al-AthIr, Kümü al-Tawün'‘di, year 514) 
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defeat, and ‘Abd al-Mümin took a flight with the survivors. In 
this engagenıcnt, aI-Wanşharis! lost his life. Muhammad was in 
the mountain when he received tlıe news, and he died beforc his 
partisans rcturned*; but, in his last moments, he enjoined the 
pcrsons present to inform them that victory and complete success 
awaitcd them ; wherefore they should not despond. but renew the 
fıght; God would enablc their hands to achieve a signal triumph ; 
the vicissitudes of war wcre alternate ; his follovvers would be now 
strong and now weak, now numerous and now few ; their power 
was only commencing, ■whilst that of their enemics was drawing 
to a close. He continued a long series of injunctions in the same 
style, and thcn expired. This event took place A. H. 524 (A. C. 
1130). He was buried in the mountain, and his tomb is stili a 
well-known object of pilgrimage. His followers designate this 
year as the 'ânt al-Bahlrah^. He was born on the festival of 
•Aşhürah (lOth of Muharram), A. H. 485 (21 st Feb., A. C. 1092). 
The first time he made his appearance to cali the people to his 
cause was in the year 514 (A. C. 1120). He was a man of middle 
size and slight form ; his complexion was tawny, his head large, 
and his eyes piercing. The author of the Kitâb al-Mughrib says 
respccting him : “The traces which he has left acquaint thee with 
his history as plainly as if thou savvest him with thy eyes : 

His foot was on the earth, but his mind towcred to the 
Pleiades! 

His soul preferred shedding the water of life {his own blood) 
to shedding the watcr of the face (doing a degrading act). The 
Almoravides saw him with indifference stop and settie (ın their 
country), and they allowed him to steal forvvard as the dawn 
steals upon the darkness, and to leave the vvorld filled with the 
sound {of his renown). He laid the basis of an empire which 


1 He died four months after their defeat.—(Ibn Ebaldün.) 

2 Al-Nuwayrî informs us that, at the siege of Morocco, the Almohadcs. 
on finding themselves attackcd by superior numbers, retreated to the wall of a 
large garden called al-Bahirah [ıhe Kitchen garden), and leaning their backs 
against it. they fought desperately till night put an end to the combat. “And 
this battlc," adds the historian, “was cailcd the battie of al-Bakirah, and the 
year of al-Bahirah (‘âm al-Bahirah).’’ 
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would have obliged Abû Müslim {No. 347), had he sccn it, to 
acknowledge the foresight of its founder. He subsisted on what 
his sister earned by spinning; a biscuit each day with a littie 
butter or oil sufficed him, nor did he abandon this simple 
nourishment when he aboundcd in worldIy wealth. Remarking, 
one day, that the minds of his follovers were turned tovvards the 
atnple booty which they had obtained, he ordered ali the spoil to 
be heaped together and burnt. ‘Whoever foîlows me,’ said he, 
‘for worldly goods shall have nothing from me but vvhat he sees 
there, and whoever follovvs me for the recompense of the next 
world shall find his revvard with God.’ Though plain in his 
dress and affable in his manners, he inspired a profound respect; 
he vvas of difficult access except for persons who came to complain 
of oppression, and he had a man whose duty vvas to wait on him 
and give admittancc to visitors.” İbn Tümart left somc poetry 
of which we may notic 2 the follovving passage : 

“When these people were far ofT, you lent them your 
assistance, and when they bade thee farcvvell, they left thce (h’/7/i 
indifference). How pften did you forbid them {to sin) and were 
not obeyed ; how often did you give admonitions, yet you werc 
not heeded. Whetstone {of others' wit) ! how long will you 
sharpen Steel, and never receive a cutting edge yourself ? ” 

He frequently repeated the follovving lines : 

“Strip thyself of the worId {and its passions); for naked thou 
camest into the world.” 

And he often applied to himself these verses of ahMuta- 
nabbi’s: 

‘ When you strive after glory much-desired, cease not to 
aspire until you reach the stars. İn a mcan and in a noblc 
undertaking, the taste of death is quite the same.” 

The two follovving passages of the same poet vvere often 
repeated by him : 

“He vvho knovvs the times and mankind as vvell as 1 do, should 
qucnch vvithout remorse his lance’s thirst for blood. He vvould 
meet no merey from them if they got him in their povver; to huri 
destruetion on them is not then a erime. 
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I become not one of them by living among them; sandy 
earth is the gangue in vvhich gold is found.” 

^^uha^ 1 mad Ibn Tûmart did not make any conguests; he 
laid the founda'.ions of the entcrprise, organised and established it, 
but the conquests were achieved by ‘Abd al-Mûmin. Harghî 
means belonging to Narghah, vvhich is a large tribe of the 
Maşmüdah (Berbers), vvho occupy the mountain of al-Süs in the 
farthest exlremity of Maghrib*. They are considered as descended 
from al-Hasan, the son of (the klıalif) ‘Ali Ibn Abî Tâlib^; and it 
is said that they scttied in that place vvhen the county was subdued 
by Mûsâ Ibn Nuşayr. Tûmart is a Berber name.^ Wanşharlsi 
means belonging to fVanşharis, a village of lfriqiyah in the province 
of Bugia'*. Of Tin-Mall mention has been already made (No. 
İ5İ).5 In the life of‘Abd al-Mûmin vve have spoken of the Jafr. 


663 AL-IK_HSlllD 

Abû Bakr Muhammad, the son of Abü Muhammad Tughj, 
the son of Juff, the son of Yaltikîn, the son of Fürân, the son of 
Fûri, the son of the Khâoân of Farghânah, and lord of ihe throne 


1 He means t'.e chaiıı of (he Atlas vvhich bounds the soulh and south-east 
frontiers of the ki’tgdom of Morocco. 

2 This is a manifest error ; the HarShah wcre a Berber race, and conse- 
quently they could not have sprung from an Arabian stock. Ibn lUjaldûn 
observes that many of the indigenous tribes of North Africa sought, by 
means of false geneaiogies. to prove their descent from the Arabs. 

3 I am almost certnin that Tûmart is the diminutive of the Arabic name 
'Umar, and that it signiûes little ‘Umar. In Berber, the feminine and the 
diminutive are formed by the addıion of a / at the commencement and another t 
at the end of the masculinc noun. 1 must add that the lettcr ‘ayn does not 
exist in Berber. 

4 W ansbarîs is noı a village, but a mountain ; it lies, not in the pıovince 
of Bugia. but in the province of Algiers, to the south of Milyânah. 

5 Tin-Mall is incorrect, the true name e.r/ Tînmetel (illa quoc alba esi), 
that is 10 say : the wlıiıe or sııou’y moumain. Those words belong to the Berber 
language. 
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of gold> was surnamed al-Ikhshid. He drcw his descent from the 
kings of Farghânah and became sovereign of Egypt, Syria, and 
Hijâz. The vvord Tughj is the equivalent of ‘Abd al-Rahmân (the 
servant of the Merciful (?). (The khalif) al-Mu‘taşim bi-Allâh, the son 
of Hârûn al-Raşhld, drew into his service, from Farghânah. a great 
number {of warriors), and, being informed of the couragc and 
intrepidity vvhich JufT and some others displayed in vvar, he sent 
for them and received them with the highest honour. Thcy 
obtained from him the concession of certain fiefs {qafâ'i) at Sarra 
man r’â (Sâmanah), and one of these grants is called the Qatâyi 
of Jujf to the present day. Juff took up his residence there and 
became the father of a family. He died at Baghdâd the night in 
■which (the khalif) aI-Mutawakkil was murdcred. This evenl 
occurred on the eve of Wednesday, the 3rd of Şhawwâl, A. H. 247 
(lOth December, A. C. 861). The sons of Juff then went abroad 
to seek a livelihood for thcir family, and Tughj entered into the 
service of Lûlû, the page {ghulâm) of İbn Tülün {No. 10) \ {the 
latter) was at that time residing in Egypt, and had appointcd 
{Lûlû) as his lieutenant in that country. Tughj aftervvards passed 
into the service of lshâq İbn Kundâj^ and remained with him tili 
the death of Ahmad İbn Tülün-. A peace having been effected 
bctween Abu ’l-Jayşh Khumarawavh. the son of Ahmad ibn Tülün 
{No. 209) and Ishâq İbn Kundâj, the former noticed TughJ "'lıo 
was then in Ishüq’s süite, and being struck by his appearance, he 
took him from Ishâa and gave him the command of ali his troops. 


1 The lord of the throne of gold, in ArabicŞöhib sarîr ai-Dhahab. D’Her- 
belot says that the throne of gold wus the name gtven to a country or province 
situated near Darband. betwcen the Black Sea and the Caspian. It was so 
called because the Marzubûn, or governor, enjoyed the privilcgc of sitting on 
a throne of gold see also al-Mas'ûdi t. II, p. 41 of the Frenıh translation. 

2 Whilst the Zanj were attacking the dominions of the ^alif on the 
Southern side, İbn Abi ’l-Sâj. the governor of Qinnisrîn in the north of Syria, 
and l:|ıâq ibn Kundâj. or Kundâjlk, the governor of Moşul, took possession. 
the former of Syria. and the latter of Mesopotamia, These two chiefs then 
waged vvar against each other, and ibn Kundâj acknowledg::d Khumâravvayh 
for his sovereign. Hı- subscqucntly turned his arms against the Egyptians, and 
during some yeurs a ı rsperate struggle for povver \vas maintained beıtveen foıır 
panies ; Kiıumâravvayh, the khalif, İbn Kundâj, and ibn Abi ’l-Sâj, The 
delails of their proceedings are iiven by İbn al-Atlıîr. 
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He appointed him also governer of Damascus and Tiberias. On 
the death of Khumarawavh. JuÖlj. who had ?lways remained with 
him, went to join al-Muktafî bi'Allâh, and this (mark of respect) 
gave the khalif such satisfaction that he bestovved on him a pelissc 
of honour. Al-‘Abbâs İbn al-Hasan was then al-Muktafı’s wazîr; 
accustomed to $ee ali {the officers of the State) bend in humble 
submission to his wiH, he endeavoured to exact the same deference 
from Tughj; hnding, howcver, that his spirit scorned to brook 
such humiliation, he excited the khalifs anger against him, and 
succeeded in having him and his son, Abû Bakr Muhammad, cast 
into prison. Tughj died in conhncment, but his son at length 
recovered his liberty and ı'eceivcd a pelisse of honour. Burning to 
avenge the death of their father, Abû Bakr and ‘Ubayd Allah 
waited wiıh unremitting vigilance for an opportunity of attacking 
the waz1r, and they at length obtained the satisfaction of secing 
him fail by the Hand of al-Husayn Ibn Hamdan (No. 462), ‘Ubayd 
Allah then, A. H. 296, went' to jpin Ibn Abi ’l-Sâj, and Abû Bakr 
fled into Syria, where, during the space of a year, he r*mained a 
fugitive in the desert. Having then joined Abû Mansûr Tikin 
ai\-^haz&rı* (governor of Egypt and Syria)'he became onc of his 
most efficient supporters, and, being invested by him with the 
government of ‘Ammân and the mountains of al-Sharât^ he 
gained a great name by the expedition which he made to 
al-Nuqayb3. This was in the year 306 (A. C. 919), a largc band 
had assembled to intercept the pilgrim-caravan, but Abû Bakr 
marehed against them, slew some, took others prisoners, put the 
rest to flight, and delivered the caravan. A female attached to the 
palace of the khalif al-Muqtadir bi-Allâh, and known by the name 
of‘AJûz, happened to make the pilgrimage that year, and, on. her 
return, she related to al-Muqtadir what she had witnessed of 


1 İbn Khallikan has a short notice on this person, toward$ the end ot the 
preseni article. Abu ’l-Mabâsin gives an account of his government in the 
Nujûm, 

2 ‘Amman and al-gharât lie between (he Dead Sea and Aylah. 

3 Al-Nuqayb lies in the north-west extremity ot Arabia, betweeB Ma'ân 
and Tabûk, on the road of the pilgrims from Syria to Makkah.— (Marüşid.) 

• ‘Abd al-Hamîd gives ; al-Jararl.—Ed 
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Abü Bakr's (intrepid conduct). This account induced the khalif 
to send him a pelisse of honour and increase his pay. Abü Bakr 
remained with Tikin tili the ycar 316 (A. C. 928-9), when he left 
him for a reason too long to be exposed here. He then proceeded 
to Ramlan and received letters from (the khalif) al-Muqtadir, 
constituting him governor of that city. He remained in this post 
tili the year 318, when al-Muqtadir sent him his nomination as 
governor of Damascus. He contiııued at Damascus tili the month 
of Ramadan, 321 (August-September, A. C. 993), when al-Qâhir 
bi-Allâh appointed him governor of Egypt. During thirty-two 
days, the prayer was offered up for him in Egypt (as governor), but 
he had not yet entered it, when al-Qâhir nominated Abu ’l-'Abbâs 
Ahmad Ibn Kayghaligh governor of that province for the second 
time. This appointment took place on the 9th of Şhawwâl, A. H. 
321*. Abü Bakr Muhammad al-Ikhshîd was restored to the 
government of Egypt by al-Râdi bi-Ailâh, the son of al-Muqtadir, 
on the deposition of his uncle al-Qâhir, and he received from him 
besides, the command of Syria, Mesopotamia, al-Haramayn 
(Maklcah and Madinah) and other places. He entered Egypt on 
Wednesday, the 23rd Ramadan, A. H. 323 (26th August A. C. 
935). It is said, however, by some that, tül the death of al-Râdi, 
in 329, he possessed only the government of Egypt; Syria, Hijâz, and 
the other provinces having been then placed under his orders by 
al-fvluttaqi bi-Allâht, the brother and successor of al-Râdi. İn the 
month of Ramadan, 327 (June-July, A. C. 939), al-RâdI granted 
to him the title of al-Ikhshid because he drew his descent from 
the kings of Farghânah, a circumstance which we have already 
noticed towards the commencement of this article. Ikhşhid was 
the title borne by these sovereigns ; it signifies king of kingsK İt was 
thus they gave to the king of Persia the title of Kisrâ (Chosroes), to 
the king of the Turks that of Khâgân. to the king of the Romans 
that of Qayşar [Caesar), to the kings of Syria that of Hiraql 
(Heraclius), to the king of Yaman that of Tubba‘, to the king of 


l Abü Mahüsin adds : in the hnguage of the Farghûmyans, 

• 2 December, A. C. 933—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-Hamid gives by mistake al Muqtari bi-amr Allah, (1096-1160 
A.C.' for al-Multaq1 bi-AlIâh (940-9441.—Ed. 
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Abyssiiıa that of al-Najâşhi, ete.* Qayşar is a Frankish word, 
signifying: delivered by means oj an incision^. He was so called 
because his mother died in childbirth. and he was extracted 
through an incision madc in the womb. This was a circumstance 
in which he vaunted his pre-eminence över other kings, in as much 
as he had not been born of woman. His name was Ughustus 
{Augustus); he was the first king of the Romans, and it is said that, 
in the forty-third year of his reign, the blessed Messiah, Jesus 
the son of Mary (al-Maslh ‘/sâ Ibn Maryam) was born. Others 
say that Jesus was born in the seventeenth year of his reign. The 
kings of the Romans ali bore the title of Qayşar. In the prayers 
offered up from the pulpits for Muhammad Ibn Tughj, he was 
designated by the title of al-I khsh id: he thus became known by it, 
if it was his as proper name. Al-I khsh id was a resolute 
prince, displaying great foresight in v/ar, and a close attention to 
the prosperity of his empire; he treated the military class with 
honour, and he governcd with nbility and justice. His bodily 
strength was so great that he made use of a bow which none but 
himself could draw. Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadânı 
{No. 167) says, in his lesscr historical work entiticd: 'Uyun al-Siyar 
[sources of history), that his army consisted of four hundred 
thousand men, that he was a coward, and had eiglıt thousand 
mamlüks. Two thousand of them guarded him every night, and, 
when travelling, his eunuchs vvere posted around his tent; yet, not 
trusting to thesc precautions, he would go to the tents occupied 
by the tent-pitehers {farrâ^ın) and sleep there. He conlinued 
in his government and the enjoyment of good fortunc tili the year 
334, when he died at Damascus, on the fourth hour of Friday, 
the 21st of Dhu’ 1-Hijjah (24th July, A. C. 946). His rorpse was 

1 Tu this list may be added, on the authority of Abu M-Mahisin in the 
Nujüm, year 320. /4/-/ş6aA/4(Juf.^ Vl) the title of the king of Tabaristân ^u/ 

that of the king of Jurjân ; a/-4fşh/n. that of the king of Uş^rı£^nah; 
Samdn, that of the king of Samarqaod and Fir'awn, that of the king of Egypt 
in ancient times. 

2 İt is irapossible to render exactly the terse concision of the Arabic words 
(a;c ; their litcral translation would be, it Tnas spllt off from him, 
eliffissum fuit ab eo. but thesc expressions are unintelligible. Pliny says; 
Primusque Cacsarum a caeıo matris utero dictus. Hisl. Nal. VII. 7, 9, 
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borne to Jerusalem in a bier, and interred in that city. Abu 
’l-Husayn al-Râzî says that he died A. H. 335 ; God 
knows best ! His birth took place on Monday, the 15th of 
Rajab, A. H. 268 (8th February, A. C. 882), at Baghdâd, 
in the Street leading to the Küfah Gate (Shâri' Bâb 
al-Kûfah). Kâfur al-ljdijiıîdî and Fâtik al-Majnûn were slaves 
of his ; in the preceding part of this work (No. 499 and 
No. 520) we have allottcd a separate article to each of these two 
persons. On the death of al-I khsh id. his sons Abu ’1-Qâsim 
Anujûr and Abu ’l-Hasan were taken charge of by his servant 
Kâfur, who conscientiously discharged that duty. We need not 
mention here the dates of their birth and death, nor the length of 
their reign, as we have already given a brief indication of these 
points in the life of Kâfür; we have atso related the history of the 
latter up to the'time of his death, and, after stating that the 
military then placed Abu ’1-Fawâris Ahmad, the son of ‘Alî, the 
son of al-Ikhshîd. on the throne, we referred to the present 
article for the remainder of our obscrvations. As Abu ’1-Fawâris 
Ahmad was only eleven years of age, they establishcd as his 
lieutenant in the administration of the State his father’s cousin, 
Abü Muhammad al-Husayn İbn ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn TugJıj İbn 
Juff, the lord of Ramlah in Syria and the same person whose 
praises were celebrated by al-Mutanabbî in the qaşîdah vvhich 
commences thus; 

“1 should leproach myself were I conscious, when my 
companions blame (me for yielding to afflictiori), of ali (the grief) 

I feel in the midst of these ruined dwellings>.” 

In the same piece, he enters into his subject by means of the 
following transition: 

“When I attack the foe, I leave no resistance for (other) 
vvarriors to vanquish ; when I utter (verses), I leave no maxim 
for (other) sages to adduce. If this be not the case, my poetic 
tatent has deceived me, and want of resolution has hindered me 
from (doing fit homur to the merit of) Ibn ‘Ubayd Allâh ! ” 

1 İn traoıUting these fragments I have followc4 the authority of the 
escelleot comır.entary on al-MutanabbI preserved in the Biblioihegut Imperiak. 
İn the MSS. of İbn ^allikfin these verses are disfigured by errors resulting 
from the negUgence or ignorance of copyists. 
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The foUowidg passage from the same poeır is really beautiful: 

“I see at the foot of the region which extends from the 
Euphrates to Barqah*, a combat in which the steeds trample on 
warrior’s heads; I see lances wielded by princes whose hands 
must havc known the spear beforc they kncw the bracelet^. On 
every side, that troop is guarded against the foe by the swords of 
the sons of l^n Juff, those gallant chieftains. ’Tis they 

who nobly return to the charge in the tumult of battie, and yet 
more nobly do they return to acts of beneiicence! 'Tis they who 
grant a gencrous pardon to offenders ; ’tis they who pay the fine 
(o/ bhod) for him who is amerced. Modest in their deportment, 
yet, when they encounter an adversary, they face, but not with 
modesty, the edge of the sword. Were lions not too vile, I should 
compare these heroes to them, but lions are creatures of an 
inferior class. ” 

In the same piece he says : 

“On reaching that noble prince J shook ofT ali other men, 
as the traveller, on arriving, shakes from his bag the oid and 
dried remains of his provisions. Yet my joy could hardly 
compensate my sorrow for having kept away from him during 
my past life. ” 

This is a long and brilliant gaşJdah. When this arrangement 
was efîected, al-Hussayn İbn ‘Ubayd Allah married Fâtimah, 
the daughter of his uncic al-Ikhshid. and remained in Syria, but 
his name was mentioned in the prayer offered up from the puipit, 
immediately after the name of Abu ’1-Fawâris Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali. 
Matters continued in this State tili Friday the thirteenth of 
Şha'bân, A.H. 358 (2nd July, A.C; 969), when the Maghribîn 
army commanded by the Jawhar (/Vo. /■/7), the general (o/ 
al-Mu‘izz), entered Old Cairo with flying colours and overthrew 
the Ikhşhidite dynasty after it had subsisted thirty-four years, 
ten months, and twenty-four days. Some time previously {al-Husayn) 


1 The word Borgah singnifies a stoııy soil ; a number of places bore this 
name, one of them in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. 

2 Bracelcıs here spoken of are the amulets ted round the wrists of 
yosng children in order to protect them from the evil eye. 
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İbn 'Ubayd Allah had arrived there from Syria, having fled before 
the Qarınats who had taken possession of that country. He 
went to the palace of his wife and cousin Fâtimah, and assum'ng 
the exercise of sovereign authority, he arrested the waı;ir Ja'far 
Ibn al-Furât (No. 130). whom he put to the torture and amerced 
with a large sum. He then departcd for Syria, on the İst of the 
latter Rabi*, A.H. 358 (February, A.C. 969) • JaTar Ibn Falâh 
(No. 134) having occupied Syria, into Avhich country he had 
been dispatchcd by the qâ'!d Jawhar, as we have already rciatcd, 
he took Abü Muhammad (al-lfusayn) İbn ‘Ubayd Allah prisoner 
and sent him witlı a nuraber of Syrian amirs to Jawhar, who had 
remained in Egypt. They entered Old Cairo in the month of 
the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 359 (March-April, A.C. 970), and, as (A!- 
I^usayn) İbn ‘Ubayd Allah had tyrannised över the Egyptians 
during the time of his rule, (the guards) kept their prisoners 
standing and exposed to public gaze, for the space of five hours, 
much to the satisfaction of those who had to complain of their 
conduct. They were then brought into Jawhar’s tent and placed 
among the other captives kept there in chains. On the seventeenth 
of the hrst Jumâdâ t, the gâ'ld Jawhar dispatchcd his son Ja‘far 
to al-Mu'izz, with a quantity of presents too precîous to be describ- 
ed, and he sent off with him the prisoners brought from Syria. 
They were put into a boat on the Nile whilst Jawhar stood by and 
looked on; the boat upset, &nd (al-Husayn) İbn‘Ubayd Allah 
cried out to him; “Do you mean to drown us?” Jawhar 
offered some excuses and made a great show of pity for his 
unfortunate prisoners. They were then removed into another 
boat, ali of them bound in chains. This is the last information I 
could learn respecting al-Husayn. I have since found, in the 
historical work composed by al-‘Utaqî (IVo. 722, no te), that al- 
l^usayn dicd on the eve of Friday, the 20th Rajab, A. H. 371 
(19th January, A.C. 982), and that the funeral prayer was said 
över him in the citadel of Cairo by al-'Aziz Nizâr, the son of 
al-Mu*izz. Al-Farghânl States, in his history', that al-Husayn 


1 See No. 71 and No. l'ZS, note. 
* 22 February—Ed. 
t 2* March, A. C. 970—Ed. 
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was born in the year 312 (A.C. 924-5); he assigns also to his death 
the date which has been just given. According to thesame author, 
Abu ’1-Fawâris Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali died on the 13th of the first Rabı*, 
A.H. 377 (I3th July, A.C. 987). Al- Jkhsh ld Tughn Juff or Jaff 
Yaltikin, Fürâtı, Fûrl ; such is the pronunciation of the names 
juüVl öjy and xSjy. The Tikin mentioned in this 

article was thrice governor of Egypt; he died on Saturday, the 
16th of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 321 (16th March, A.C. 933), whilst 
occupying that post for the third time. He was succeeded by 
Abû Bakr al-I khsh îd. The hâjt? Ibn Asâkir (No. 416) gives a 
separate article on Abmad Ibn Kayghaligh, in his Hıstorv of 
Damascus ; speaking of his administration in Egypt, he says ; 
“A warfare was carried on between him and Muhammad, the 
son of Tikin, al-^âşşah, but he finaliy remained in the full 
possession of his authority. Muhammad Ibn Tughj ■was then 
sent by the khalif al-Râdi as amir över Egypt, and Ibn Kayghali^ 
resigned the command to him. Ahmad possessed abilities as a 
scholar and a poet; in one of his poems he says : 

“On rainy days, let not the goblet linger in thy hand (but 
pass it round) ; knowest thou not that rain is an urgent 
cupbearer^ ? ” 

His brother İbrahim Ibn K.ayghali^ died on the first of Dh u 
’1-Qa‘dah, A. H. 303 (7th May, A. C. 916). Ishâq the son of 
İbrahim, was the governor of Tripoli who, when al-Mutanabbi 
visited that city on his journey from Ramlah to Antioch, 
endeavoured to cxtort from the poet a gaşîdah in his praise. Al- 
Mutanabbl not only refuscd to gratify his wish, but attacked him 
in a satire commencing thus : 

"Men’s hearts love a secret known to none but them, ete”. 

He then left him, and having afterwards learned his death in 
Jabalah, he said : 

“They told us Ishâq was dead, and I said to them, ete.” 


1 This name should be pronounced Turj. 

2 This is a quibble ; the verse singnifies also ; Knowest thou not that rain 
is an impetuous waterer ? 
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These two goflelashs are to be found in his dlwân, for which 
reason 1 omit them. He composed also other satires against the 
same person. 


664 TUGHRULBEK AL-SALJDQI 

Abü Jâtib MikâylI Ibn SaIjQq Ibn Duqâq, surnamed Rukn 
al-Din 'fughrulbek {Toghrulbek, the coluımt of the faith), was the 
first tnonarch of the Saljûq dynasty. This people, before it 
establishcd its domination över so many provir.ces, dwelt beyond 
the rivers (the Oxus) at a place twenty parasangs distant from 
Bukhârâ. They were Turks, and their numbers were immense; 
they lived in complete independence, and, when armies too strong 
for them to resist were sent against them, they passed into the 
deserts and took refuge in the midst of the sands, wherc no one 
could approach them. Mahmüd Ibn Subuktikin, sultân of 
IÇ^urâsân, Ghaznah. and that country (we shaü give his life), 
having crossed the river and entered Transoxiana, he found the 
leader of the Saljûqids to be a powerful chief, maintaining a 
numerous people in obedience {more) by wile and address {than by 
force); always moving from one region to another and making 
incursions into the neighbouring provinces. Having employed 
every means to gain his conhdcnce and draw him (to the camp), 
he at length succeeded in circumventing him; and, on the 
chieftain’s arrival, he seized upon him and sent him ofT to a 
castle, (.vhere he remained in confinement). MahmOd’s insidious 
policy was then directed against his prisoner’s partisans, and, 
having consulted the principal ofBcers of his empire on the 
measures to be taken with regard to them, some gave their opinion 
that they should be drowned in the Jayhün (the Oxus), whilst 
othcrs advised him to cut off their thumbs and thus preclude them 
from the possibility of drawing the bow and wielding arms; 
various plans were proposed, but they finally agreed on 
the propriety of transporting them across the Jayhün and 
dispersing them throughout the province of Khurâsân. where 
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they should be constrained to pay the tax (al-kharâj) to govern- 
ment. This advice was adopted, and the Saljûqs continued for 
some time to hold a submissive and peaceful line of conduct. 
This encouraged the collectors of the revenue to oppress them, to 
seize on their wealth and flocks, and to grind them down by their 
extortions and tyranny ; the consequence was, that two thousand 
tents or [fantilies) emigrated to Kirman. The amîr Abu ’1-Fawâris 
Bahâ al-Dawlah, theson of ‘Adud al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh, who then 
ruled över that country, received them with kindness and arrayed 
their cheif in robes of honour; he even resolved on taking them 
into his service, but ten days had scarcely elapsed when he died. 
The fugitives immediately hastened their depariure through dread 
of the Daylamites who inhabited that country, and, having 
proceeded to Işbahân, which was then under the rule of ‘Alâ 
al-DawIah Abû Ja'far Ibn Kâküyah, they encamped outside the 
City. This prince wished to employ them in his service, but, 
having received a lettcr from the sultân Mahmüd, ordering him to 
attack them and seize on their property, he proceeded to obey, 
and a combat ensued which cost many lives to both parties. The 
survivors set out for Adharbâ’iiân. and those who had remained 
in Kburâsân retired to a mountaüı near Khuwârizm. The sultân 
Mahmüd sent an army against them which pursued them through 
these deserts during the space of nearly two years ; he then took 
the field himself and followed them with unremitting activity tili 
they were completely dispersed. On the death of Mahmüd, his 
son and successor Mas'üd found himself under the necessity of 
strengthening his army, and wrote to the Saljüqids in 
Adharbâ’iiân. inviting them to come to his assistance. One 
thousand horsemen having joined him, he took them into his pay 
and led them towards Khurâsân. At the request of his new allies, 
he vvrote to the remnant of the Saljüqids whom his father had 
dispersed, and having obtained from them the promise of 
obedience, he granted them an amnesty, and reinstated them, on 
their arrival, in ali the privileges which his father had conceded to 
them at hrst. Mas'Od then passed into India to appease the troubles 
which had broken out there, and the Saljüqids took advantage of 
his absence to resume their disorderly conduct and ravage the 
country. During the course of these events, the history of which 
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would lead us to far, the sultân Tugbrulbek and his brother Dâw0d 
had remained in Transoxiana and ecountered Malik Shâh. the 
sovereign of Bukhârâ. where they lost a great number of their 
partisans in a desperatc conflict. This defeat forced them to retire 
amoDg their people in ^urâsan and to write to Mas'ûd, imploring 
mercy and requesting to be taken into his service. To this prayer 
Mas‘ûd reptied by imprisoning their nıessengers and sending an 
anny against the Saljüqs in Khurâsân. A bloody battie ensued, 
subsequently to which they obtained their pardon on giving proofs 
of their complete submission to his authority and engaging to 
conquer the province of ^uNvârizm. Mas'üd then tranquillised 
their hearts and set at liberty the ambassadors sent from 
Transoxiana, they requested him to abate the rigour of the 
confînement in which their chief had lingered from the time of his 
arrestation by the sultân Mahmûd. İn pursuance of their desire, 
Mas'üd caused the prisoner to be removed from the castle and 
taken, bound in chains, to Balkh. The captive prince then asked 
permission to write to his nephews, Tughrulbek and Dâwüd 
and, having obtained Mas'üd’s consent, he opened a correspondence 
with these chiefs. The conscquence was that Tughrulbek and 
Dâwüd assembled ali their people and marched with a large army 
into Khurâsân. They had then contests, too numerous to be related, 
with the offîcers who commanded in that country and with the 
lieutenants whom Mas'üd had establishd in its cities. The result 
of this expedition was a complete triumph for the Saljüqids. The 
first City of which they gaincd possession was Tüs, (or Ray, 
according to another statement), having effected its conquest in 
the year 429 (A. C. 1037-8), and, in the month of Ramadan of the 
same year (June-July, A. C. 1038) they took Naysâbûr, one of the 
caoitals of Khurâsân. The sultân Tughrulbek was the chief of this 
people, and to him alone pertained the sovereign authority. His 
brother Dâwüd, the conqueror of Balkh, was the father of Alp 
Arslân, a prince whose life we shall give. At the commencement 
of their victorious career, {the lwo brothers) acknowledged the 
authority of Mas'üd, and offered up the prayer for him as their 
sovereign, but, whcn they had shared their widely extended 
conqucsls {they withheld this honiage) and Mas'üd retired into the 
province of Ghaznah. Their power became so great that the 
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imân (khalif) al-Qâ’iın bi-Amr Allah sent an embassy to them, and 
the person whom he selected for this mission was the qâdl Abu 
’l-l^asan ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn I^abîb al-Mâwa''di, the author 
of the ifâ\vl {No. 403). (On this occasion, al-Mâ\vardi) exhorted 
them to fear God, to govern their subjects with justice and 
mildness, and to cxtend their benehcence to the peoplet. 'fushrutbek 
was mild and generous; every Friday, at the regular hours,* he 
attended the five praycrs (in the mosgue); he fasted every Monday 
and Thursday; vvrought numerous works of charity; founded 
mosques, and used to say : “1 should be ashamed to appear before 
God, were I to build for myself a dwelling and not erect a mosque 
beside it." The following is one of his honourable dceds, enregister- 
ed by history ; He sent the Naşir Ibn Ismâ'il on an embassy 

to the queen of the Greeks (Theodora), who was an unbeliever; and 
the şharif asked her for permission to preside at the prayer of 
Friday in the mosque at Constantinople. Having obtained this 
authorisation, he said the prayer and pronounced the khufbah in 
the name of the imâm al-Qâ’im. This circumstance gave great 
offcnce to the ambassador of al-Mustanşir the Fatimid 
sovereign of Egypt, who happened to be present, and it was one 
of the Principal causes whiçh led to the rupture between the 
Egyptians and the Greeks. When Tughrülbek had effected his 
conqucsts and obtained possession of‘Irâq and Baghdâd, he sent 
to the imâm al-Qâ’im and a.sked his daughter in marriage. This 
demand caused the khalif great vexation ; and, as he wished it to 
be withdrawn, frequent messages passed between him and the 
sultân. This fact is mentioned in the Shudhûr^ under the year 
453 (A. C. 1061.) Finding it impossible to witbhold his consent. 


1 ' ‘Itnâd al-Din aMsbahânI speaks of two envoys ; one called Abü Bakr 
al-Tûst, and the otber Abü Mu^mmad Hibat AHih Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Mâmûn. He does not notice the mission of al-Mâwardl. In some of the 
manuscripıs of Ibn Ktaallikân. the following passage is inserted before that 
which begins by the words :/fe ejcpor/ed rAem .• Then he (fughruibek) got 
possession of BaChdâd and 'Irâo on the 6th Ramadan A. H. 447 (29th Nov., 
A.C. 1Ü55). 

2 The Shudhûr al-Uoûd is an historical work composed by Abu ’I-Faraj 
Ibn al'Javvzi. His life will be found in No. 34S of this work. 

, “ The addition of 'Fri' by de Slane is an error ; it is simply ‘day’—Ed. 
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al-Qa’im yielded at last, and the tnarriage contract was ratified 
outside the gate of Tabriz. Jughrulbek then proceeded to Baghdâd, 
in the year 455 (A. C. 1063), and, on his arrival, he sent for his 
bride, (to whom) he transmitted a present of one hundred thousand 
dlnârs, under the designation of money for the removal of the 
(princess’) furniture. On the eve of Monday, the 15th of 
Şafar, she was borne in State to the royal palace, where her 
husband awaited her, and, having taken her seat on a thronc 
covered with cloth of gold, she received his visit. On appearing 
before her, he kissed the ground, but did not remove the veil from 
her face in that interview ; having then offered her a quanMty of 
presents magnihcent beyond description, he kissed the ground again, 
remained for some time in a respectful posture, and retired, 
manifesting the utmost delight at his reception. The events 
which marked the course of the Saljûq dynasty are very numerous, 
and have occupied the attention of many historians> ; these 
writers have composed works on the subject, inciuding every detail, 
and my sole motive in giving the preceding sketch was, to point 
out the origin of their power and expose the real circumstances 
of their early hislory, for the satisfaction of those who might 
desire such information. Tughrulbek died at Ray on Friday, 
the 18th of Ramadan, A. H. 455 (14th September, A. C. 1063)*, 
agcd seventy years. His body was carried to Marw and 
interred near the tomb of his brother Dâwrıd. We shall have 
occasion to speak of Dâwûd in the life of his son Alp Arslân. İbn 
al-Hamadh5nî (No. 167, note) says, in his hislory, that he was 
buried in a funeral chapel at Ray, and al-Sam‘ânî (No. 370) makes 
the same statement in that article of his DhayI (or supplement) 
which he has devoted to the life of the sultân Sinjar. His wazir 

1 The kûtib ‘ImSd al-Din al-Işbahâni composed a work on the subject 
which was remodelled by al-Bundari. See MSS, fonds st. Germain, No. 327 
and anelent/o/i(fv No. 767. Ibn al-AUiir gives copious information respeeting 
them in his Kamil, and Mirkhond in his Kowdaı ol-Şafi. This seetion of 
Mirkhond's work. was published, with a Gennan translation, by Professor 
Vullers, at Giessen, in 1838. 

* ‘ Abd al-llamid gives 8th of Ramadan (5 September). This appears to be 
cotrect, sin:x the day also corroborates. On the 18th it was Monday or 
Sunday as calculated by de Slane. 
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Muhammad İbn Manşûr al-Kunduri *, a person whose life shall 
be given (in this work), States that Tuphrulbek önce said : “When 
in Ourflsân, I dreamed that I was raised up to heaven in a cloud 
which prevented me from seeing, but I smelt a sweet perfume and 
I heard a voice exclaim : *Thou art near unto the throne of the 
Creator, may His power be glorified ! ask what thou needest; it 
shall be granted.’ On hearing these words, I said within myself ; 
“I ask Thee for lengtb of life and a voice answered : ‘Thou 
shalt have seventy years.’ I replied : ‘O Lord 1 that sufiiceth me 
notand it said ; “For thee are seventy years.’ ” This anecdote 
is mentioned by our sbaykit Ibn al-Athir (No. 435), in his history. 
When Jughrulbek was at the point of death, he said : “I am like 
unto a sheep ; its legs were tied that it might bc shorn of its wool, 
and it thought that it was tied for slaughter; it therefore 
struggled, and, when let loose, it rejoiced ; then, it wa$ tied for 
slaughter, and thinking that it was for the shearing of its wooI, it 
remained quiet and was killed. Now, this sickness which hath 
come upon me is the binding of my legs for slaughter.” The 
daughter («f al-Qâ’im remained with him about six months ; she 
died on the 6th of Muharram, A. H. 496 (20th Oct., A. C. 1102). 
As Tughrulbek left no male children, his kingdom devolved to his 
ncphew Alp Arslân. Tuzhrulbek is a Turkish compound name : 
the Turks employ the word fughrul to designate a species of bird 
(falcon) well known in that country, and it is used also as a proper 
name for men ; bek signifies commander (amir). The words 
and (3^.» must be pronounced Sa]jûq and Duq&q. (Jayfıûn) is the 
name of the great river which separates Khutvârizm and Khurâsfin 
from Bukharâ. Samarqand, and that country : ali the region on the 
(Bukhârâ) side of the river is called the country beyond the river 
(mâ wara al-nahr)^. It is one of those rivers of Paradise which are 
mentioned in the Tradition, where it is said that four rivers flow 
out of it: two of them manifest, and two hidden; the manifest 
being the Nile and the Euphrates, and the hidden, the Jay^On and 
the SayhOn. The Saybün is situated at a hfteen days’ journey 


1 Transoxiana, a word of modem invention, is well adapted to espress the 
meaning of MawarĞ al-nahr. 

* ‘Abd at-Hamld gives al-KindI—Ed. 
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beyond the Jay^ıûa, near the country of the Turks. Thöugh 
thcse rivers are very large and widc, they frceze över in winter, so 
that travellcrs can cross them with their beasts of burden ; they 
remain frozen about three months. These observations, though 
foreign to our purpose, have some connection with the article in 
which we are here engaged, and discourse will run into 
digressions : besides, those readers who dwell in other countries 
and are ignorant of the position in which these localities lie, will 
find in the remarks here given the information which they are 
naturally led to expect. 


665 ALP ARSLAN AL-SALJUQI. 

Abû Shuiâ* Muljammad, the son of Chcgribek* Dâwüd. the 
son of Mikâyîl, the son of Saljüq, the son of Duqâq, surnamcd 
‘Adud al-Dawlah Alp Arslân {the arm of the empire, the hero 
lion), was the nephew of Tughrulbek. In the life of that svltân 
{No. 664), we have mentioned some facts connected with the 
history of Dâwûd Alp Arslân’s father. When Tughrulbek was 
drawing near his end, he nominated as his successor, Sulaymân, 
the son of DâwQd and brother of Alp Arslân, having been led to 
make this choice by the influence of Sulaymân’s mother, who was 
then with him. Sulaymân assumed the supreme command, but, 
having to sustain a war with his brother Alp Arslân and his 
uncle Şhihâb al-Dawlah Qutulmid!, who revolted against him, he 
was unable to establish his authority. Alp Arslân having gained 
the victory, took possession of the empire, and, became formidable 
by his power, he increased his possessions by conquests which 
his uncle Tugjbrulbek had never been ablc to achieve. In his 
expedition to Syria, he laid siege to Aleppo, which was at that 
time under the rule of Mahmüd Ibn Naşr İbn Şâlih Ibn Mirdâs 
al-Kilâbi; ncgotiations bcing opened between the two parties, 
Alp Arslân declared that Mahmüd should come and tread on his 


• 'Abd a'.-Ilamtd zi\ts Jl'arbek an Arabicised form of theTurkişh name—Ed. 
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carpet [do hini homage) if he wi$hed for peace. MahmOd 
therefore went by night with his mother to the tent of Alp 
Arslân.who received thenı with great kindness, arrayed them in 
robes of honour, sent them back to their city, and then decamped. 
Al-Mâmûnl (No. 455, note) says in his History : “It is said that 
neither in ancient nor in Islâmic times, did any Turkish king, 
prior to Alp Arslân, cross the Euphrates.” On his return, he 
resolyed to march into the country of the Türks, and, having 
assembled an army of at least two hundrcd thousand horse, he 
thrcw a bridge across the Jayhûn (Oxus) and spent a month in 
getting his troops över the river. He then folIowed, and on the 
6th of the first Rabi‘, A. H. 465 (20th November, A. C. 1072), he 
prepared a grand feast in a village called Farbar, the citadel of 
which was situated on the bank of the Jayhûn, and commanded 
by an offîcer cniled Yûsuf al-Khuwârizmî. This person was led 
the same day, bound with cords, into Alp Arslân’s presence, and 
accused of some misconduet relative to the citadel. When he 
was brought near, the monarch ordered four stakes to be driven 
into the ground and that the prisoner, after having been attachcd 
to them by the arms and legs, should be tortured and put to death. 
On hearing this sentence, Yûsuf exclaiıned : “Is it for a man like 
me that such a punishment is reserved> ?” Alp Arslân, being 
incensed at these words, seized his bow and, fitting an arrow to 
it, he ordered the prisoner to be unbound, meaning to display his 
skill in arehery, an accomplishment in which he took great 
pride. Having missed his aim, he rose from the throne in which 
he was seated, but he stumbled on getting down and fell on his 
face; Yûsuf instantly sprung forward and plunged a dagger into 
his side, but was iramediately killed by an Armenian tent-piteher, 
who struck him on the head with a mallet. Alp Arslân was 
carried to another tent, and, having sent for his wa7jr Nizâm 
al-Mulk (JVo. 171), he gave him his dying injunetion and recom- 
mended him to his son Malik Şhâh, vvhora he designated as 
successor to the throne. He expired on Saturday, the tenth of 


1 Or, accordıng to Ibn al-ALLir and his epitomizer Abu ’l-Fedâ ; “/«- 
fanıotıs » yeteh (ya muMıgıınai h ) /. is il for a ııınıı like mc, ete. 
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the month* abovc mentioned. He was born ia the year 424 
(A. C. 1032>3). His reign lasted nine years and some months. 
His body was transported to Marw and interred near the tombs 
of his father Dâwüd and his uncle Tu^hrulbek. Although 
Bagbdâd was inciuded in his empire, he never entered nor saw 
that City. It was he who built the mausolcum which covers the 
tomb of Aba H^ttifah. He erected also a college at Ba^hdad. 
on which he spent large sums. It is stated in the Zubdat al- 
Tawari^^, that he received his mortal wound on Saturday, the 
30th of the first Rabi‘, A. H. 465 (14 December, A. C. 1072), and 
that he survived three days; God knows best (whether this 
statement be truer . ıhan the other). We have already spoken of 
his father İDâwüd) and mentioned that he was sovereign of 
Balkh; he died in that city in the month of Rajab, A. H. 451 
(August-September, A. C. 1059). His body was carried to Manv 
and interred there. Some say that Dâwûd died at Manv. 
According to another statement he died in the month of Şafar, 
A. H. 452 (March-April, A. C. 1060), and was interred in the 
college vvhich he had founded at Marw. We have already spoken 
of his son Tutuşh (No. 119), Aıp Arslân is a Turkish word 
signifying the hero lion ; alp means hero, and arslân, lion. Shihâb 
al-Davtrlah Qutulmişh, the son of Isrâ’il, the son of Saljüq, was 
the father of Sulaymin İbn Qut’lmish, the ancestor of the 
dynasty which gpverns Asia Minör (Rûm) to this day. He 
possessed a number of fortresses and castles, such as GurdkOh 
(in Zâbulisiân), and others in Persian 'lrâq. He revolted against 
his nephew Alp Arslân and encountcred him in battie near Ray. 
V^hen the conflict ended, Qutulmis]ı was found dead, but the 
cause of his death remained unknov/n. This took place in the 
month of Mubarram, A. H. 456 (January, A. C. 1064). It was 
said that he died of fright, and this circumstance gave great 
vexation to Alp Arslân. 


1 (The cream of hislorieı). Ehalifah indicates three work» bearing 

thU title ; ali of thecn wore composed subsequ';ntly to the time of our author. 

* 24 November, A.C. 1072—Bd. 
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666 MUHAMMAD IBN MALIK SHAH AI-SALJÖQI 

Abü Shuiâ* Muhammad, ihe son of Malik Şhâh, thr son of 
Alp Arslân (see the preceding article), was surnatncd Ghiyâth 
al-Dîn {succour of religion). We omit the remainder of his gencalogy, 
as it has been already given in the article on his grandfather 
(No. 665). On the dcath of Malik Şhâh, the empirc was divided 
betvveen his three sons, Barkyâruq (No. 107), Sinjar (No. 260), 
and Muhammad : the two latter vvere sons of the same mother, 
and littie notice was taken of thcnı whilst Brakyâruq reigned ; 
the fact bcing that he was sultân and they were only his 
subordinates. Dissensions having sprung up betvveen Muhammad 
and Barkyâruq, the former proceeded to Baghdâd with his brother 
Sinjar, and the imâm al-Mustazhir bi-Allâh arrayed them in 
robes of honour. Muhammad had previously rcquested that the 
Commander of the Faithful vvould grant a solemn reception to 
his brother Sinjar and himself. The khalif consented to his 
desire, and, having held a sitting io reccive them in the S,>loon of 
the Crovvn (qubbat al-Tâj), in the presence of ali his ofîicers and 
their follovvers, he took his Seat on the throne, vvith the Prophet’s 
mantle on his shoulders, the turban on his head, the sceptre 
placed before him, and Sayf al-Dawlah Şadaqah Ibn Mazyad 
(No. 276), the lord of al-Hillah, standing on the right of the 
throne. He then arrayed Muhammad in seven pelisses,. according 
to the custom follovved with respect to sul^ns, and, having put 
the collar round his neck, the crovvn on his head, and the 
bracelets on his arms, he knotted a Standard for him vvith his ovvn 
hand, suspended tvvo svvords from his shoulder, and presented 
him vvith five horses fully caparisoned. He clothed Sinjar in the 
same number of pelisses. The customary ^ulbah vvas then said 
in the great mosque of Baghdâd, and Muhammad vvas namcd 
in it as sultân ; the khutbah for Barkyâruq had been suppressed 
for motives vvhich it is needless to explain. Muhammad Ibn 
'Abd al-Malik al-Hamadâni (No. 167) States, in his History, that 
this took place in A. H. 495 (A. C. 1101-2). The author of the 
History of the Saljûqids says that the l^utbah vvas said at 
Ba^dâd in Muhammad’s name, for the first time, on the 17tb 
of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 492 (4th November, A. C. 1099), and 
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other writers agree with him in this point. Al-Hamadânî adds : 

A singular circumstance occurred : the preacher in the nıosque 
of the palace (al-Qaşr) at Ba^dâd, was saying the fçhufbah, and 
having come to the place in which the prayer was made for the 
sultân Barkyâruq, he substituted uninıentionally for this name 
the name of the sutân Muhammad. On this, the partisans of 
Barkyâruq caıne forvvard and blamed bitterly the line of 
conduct held by the court of Baghdâd {al-Diwön al-'Aziz). The 
preacher was deprived of his place and his son nominated to 
succeed him. A very few days after, the khutbah was authorised 
to be said for the sultân Muhammad, and the occurrence itself 
proved to be an omen of the honour which he was about to 
receive. Barkyâruq was unwell at the time, and had göne 
down to Wâsit: but, having afterwards strengthcned his authority 
and augmented his army, he gavc battic to his brother, near Ray, 
and routed his troops. The history of these events would lead 
us, however, too far*. Muhammad was the bravcst and boldest of 
the Saljüq Sultâns ; he shone preeminent by his valiant deeds, his 
virtuous conduct, his universal justice, his charity to the indigent 
and the orphan, his wars with the followers of Ismâ ilism 
and his close attention to the vvelfare of his subjccts. Abu 
’l-Barakât ibn al-Mustawfî {No. 528) mentions, in his History 
of Arbela, that Muhammad arrived in that city on the 9th of the 
first Rabî‘ A. H. 498 (November, A. C. 1104)*, and that he left 
it for Moşul on the 12th of the same month. He then adds 
that he found in a book the following passage: “The imâm Abü 
Hâmid al-Ghazzâlî (No. 562) said, in an address to the sultân 
Muhammad, the son of Malik Şhâh: ‘Sultân of the universe! 
the children of Adam form two classes ; one of them heedless (o/ 
Iheir salvation), who fix their eyes on the spectacle of worldly 
prosperity, vvho cling to the hope of a long life and who reflect 
not on the moment in which they shall brcathe their last; the 
other is the class of the wise, who kecp their eyes fixed on their 
dying hour, vvho reflect on what they shall become, on the 
manner in vvhich they may quit the world in preserving their 


1 See Abu ’l-Feda, Price's Relrospeci, and Vuller's MlrNıoıKt. 
• 29 November.—Ed. 
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faith unaltered, on the worIdIy goods which they shall take with 
them into their tombs, and on those which they shall leave 
behind them as an affliction and a source of woe to their 
enemies.’ ” On the death of Barkyâruq, the sultân Muhammad 
became sole master of the empire; no rival remained to rcsist 
him and his reign was a coursc of uninterrupted prosperity. He 
died, after a long iliness, on Thursday, the 24th of ’l-Hijjah, 
A. H. 511 (19th April, A. C. 1118), at Işbahân, aged thirty-seven 
years, four months, and six days. He was interred in the grcat 
colicge which he had founded in that city for the followers of 
the Hanafite sect. İt surpasses every establishmcnt of the same 
kind in Işbahân. When he lost ali hopes of recovery, he sent for 
his son Mahmûd, and, having kissed him, they both wept 
together; he then told him to go out and take his seat on the 
imperial throne and look into public affairs. On this, Mahmüd 
observed that it was an unlucky day; meaning that the stars 
had declared it such. “True,” replied Muhammad, “it is unlucky 
for thy father, but lucky for thee, since it makes thee a sultân”. 
Mahmüd then went out and took his seat on the throne, with the 
crown on his head and the bracelets on his arms. None of the 
Saljûq kings left such a quantity of treasure, wealth, horses, and 
other valuable objects as he; it would be too long to makc an 
cnumeration of what he possessed. We shall give the life of his 
father. The imâm al-Muqtafi li-amr Allâh married Fâtimah, 
the sultân Muhammad’s daughter, in the year 531 (A. C. 1136-7) 
The wazır Sharaf al-Dîn Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Ali Ibn Tirâd al-Zaynabı 
{No. 650, nole) acted as his proxy on that occasion. Her brother 
Mas‘Qd was present at the ratilication of the contract. Three 
years later, shc was conducted in pomp to the palace of the khalif. 
It is said that she could read and write. In political matters 
shc displayed the justest views. She inhabited (the palace called) 
Dargâh Khâtûn (the hali of the princess), and she died under his 
(the Khalif's) guardianship* on Saturday, the 22nd of the latter 
Rabî‘, A. H. 542 (21st September, A. C. 1147). She was 
interred at al-Ruşâfah. 


1 That is so say, she was stili residing with the Klıalif aoü had not bccn 
divorccd. 
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667 AL-MALIK AL-*ADIL, THE BROTHER OF 
şalAh AL-DIN 

Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi *1-Shukr Ayyüb İbn Şhâdi 
Ibn Marwân, surnamed al-Malik al-'Adil Sayf al-Din (the just 
king, the stvord of religion) was brother to the sultân Şalâ^ al-Dtn. 
We have already spoken of his father {No. 104), and shall speak 
of his brother in the letter Y. Al-Malik al-‘Adil entered Egypt at 
the same time as his brother and his uncle Asad al-Din Şhirkûh 
{No. 272), and he used to relate that, when on the point of setting 
out, he wanted a wallet for the road and asked one from his 
father. “My father gave me one,” said he, “and addressed me thus : 
‘O Abû Bakr ! when you get possession of Egypt, return it to 
me filled with gold. ’ On his arrival in Egypt, he asked me for 
the wallet, on which I went and filled with black dirhams*, placing 
some pieces of gold on the top. I presented it to him and he at 
first thought it was gold, but, on turning it down, the silver pieces 
dropped out: ‘Ah, Abû Bakr !* said he, ‘thou hast learned from 
the Egyptians how to pass ofT false money.' ” The Sultân Salâh 
al-Din having established his authority in Egypt, he left al-Malik 
al-‘Adil as his lieutenant in that country on proceeding to Syria, 
and he then applied to him for money whcn he had to pay his 
troops or defray other expenses. 1 saw in one of al-Q§di ’I-Fâtjil’s 
{No. 349) epistles that, on one occasion, a delay having occurred 
in forwarding a convoy {of specie), the sultân ordered Tmâd al-Din 
al-işbahâni to writc to al-Malik al-‘AdiI, and insist on his sending 
it off immediately ; he even Vi'ent so far as to say: “Let him 
send us a convoy of our own money or else of his.” When al- 
Malik al-‘Adil received the letter and read this passage, he was 
highly displeased and wrote to al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil, complaining of 
the sultân. On this, al-Qâ(Ji ’l-Fâdil drew up an answer to 
“ ‘İmâd al-Dîn’s letter, and, in this document, he inserted the 
following passage ; “As to his lordship’s vvords : let him send us 
a convoy of our own money or else of his ; I answer that it cannot 
be considered as the demand of a master for a necessary provision, 
but rather as the addition made by a secretary in order to give a 

1 Black dirhams mean silver pieces of base alloy ; ıhe moneia nigra of the 
middle ages. Gold pieces alloyed with silver are called whUe dinârs. 
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cadence to the phrase ; how many offensive expressions ! how 
many rude words have been employed merely to dispel the languor 
of the pen and fiil up the hiatus of discourse ! It is on your 
humble servant that falls the responsibility of this pointed expres- 
sion, of which, O what reticence escaped from the tongue of the 
pen ! Your humble servant was present when those strokes of 
incitation were heard, and, with respect to the audacity of ‘Imâd 
al-Dîn, that the cry of the falcon gives audacity to the kites.> 
Adieu.” V/hen the sultân Salâh al-Din took possession of 
Aleppo, in the month of Şafar, A.H. 579 (May-June, A.C. 1183), 
as we have already stated in our article on 'Imâd aNDin ZinkP, 
he gave (the goverııment of) that city to his son al-Malik al-Zâhir 
Ghâzî (No. 497), but he aftervvards took it from him and bestowed 
it on al-Malik al-‘Adil, who proceeded thither the same year, and 
occupied the castle on Friday, the 22nd of Ramadân. • By a 
subseauent arrangemcnt made with his brother Salâh al-Din, 
al-Malik al-‘Adil gave up the city to al-Malik al-Zâhir Ghâzî, and 
left the place on the eve of Saturday,.the 24th of the first Rabı‘, 
A.H. 582 (June, A.C. 1186).t He then received from the sultân 
the fortress of al-Karak, and he subsequently passed from the 
commaııd of one province to that of another, not only during the 
lifetime of his brother, but after his death. The hislory of his 
proceedings with al-Malik al-Afdal, al-Malik al-‘Aziz and al-Malik 
al-Zâhir is so well known that we need not enter into details-^. 
It may süflice to State that he finaliy obtained possession of 


1 The original ıext of this last phrase is so very obscure and ambiguous, 
that I mey probably have missed its rcal meaning. If the translation be 
correct, the idea meant to be conveycd is equivalent to the following : the 
haugbty tone of the sovereign encouraged the secretary ‘Imâd al-Din to 
employ insolent language. It must be acknowledged that the Vrbole 
passage is singularly difficult, though not more so than most of the other 
ofTicial papers drawn up by al-Qâdi '1-Fâdil and ‘Imâd al-Din ; they strove to 
outdo eacb other in what was considered fine in writing, and, for the sake of 
farfetched allusions, expressed in well turned rhythmical phrascs, they never 
hesitated to sacrifice sense to sound. 

2 See No. 230. 

3 See No. 461. 

• 6 January, A.C. 1184—Ed. 

t 12 June.—Ed. 
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Egypt, and that, having made his cntry into Cairo thc 16th of the 
latter Rabi‘, A.H. 596 (2nd February, A.C. 1200), he fıılly estab- 
lished his authority in that country. In the biographical notice 
on Diyâ al-Dîn Abu ’l-Fath Naşr Allah, generally knovvp. by thc 
appcllation of Ibn al-Athîr al-Jazarî', which Abu ’l-Barakât İbn 
al-MustawfI has inserted in his History of Arbela, we read as 
follows : “And I found in his (Piyâ al-DIn’s) handwriting that 
the khufbah was said in Old and Nevv Cairo for al-Malik al-‘Adil 
Abû Bakr Ibn Ayyûb, on Friday, the 21st of Şhawwâl, A.H. 596 
(5th August, A. C. 1200), and that it was said for him in Aleppo 
on Friday, the 1 İth of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 598 (9th March, 
A.C. 1202).“ Having obtained possession of Syria also and of 
al-Şharqiyah {the East Mesopotamia), success attended ali his 
projects, and, in the year 612 (A.C. 1215-6), he became master 
of Yaman, to which country he dispatched (as governor) his 
grandson al-Malik al-Mas‘ûd {the fortunate prince) Salâh al-Din 
Abu ’1-Mu?affar Yûsuf, the sen of al-Malik al-Kâmil, and 
generally known by the appcllation of Atsis. His son al-Malik 
al-Awhad Najm al-Din {the unegualled prince, the star of the 
religioıı). Ayyub governed as his lieutenant the city and districts of 
Mayyâfâriqin and, in the year 604 (A.C. 1207-8), he took posses¬ 
sion of Khalât^ and Armenia. His kingdom thus received a 
great exteıısion. Al-Malik al-‘Âdil having assured the tranquil 
exercise of his power in ali these States, divided them between his 
sons: al-Malik al-Kâmil received Egypt for his share, al-Malik 
al-Mu‘azzam obtained Syria, al-Malik al-Aşhraf got al-Shargivah. 
and al-Malik al-Awhad retained the countries vvhich we havc 
already indicated. He (al-'Âdi!) was a powerful monarch, display- 
ing great foresight and Information, having well profited by the 
lesson of cxperience ; virmous in his conduet, always animated 
wiıh the best intentions and gifted with consummate prudence; 
he vras resolute in his undertakings, holy in his life, attentive to 
fulfil the duty of prayer at the regular hours, careful in following 
thc example of the pious who direeted their conduet by that of 
the prophet, and remarkably partial to the learned (in the 
la\v). It is not therefore astonishing that Falçhr al-Dîn al-Râzi 


1 Hit life is given by our aulhor. 

2 Sce Abu 'l-Feda’ı Annols. year 604. 
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{No. 574) should have composcd and dedicated to this sovereign 
the (metaphysical) work entitled Tâsı's al-Taqdis {confirmafio 
sanctification is), which he sent to him from Khurâsân. We may 
conciude his history by stating that he was highly fortunate in 
every way : no other monarch ever left sons so illustrious, so brave. 
SG learned, and so highminded as his; nations acknowIedged 
their sway, and the finest kingdoms of the earth formed their 
empire. When the poct Ibn ‘Unayn celebrated the praises of 
al-Malik al-‘Adil in the qaşidah of which we have already given. a 
fragment {No. 658) and \vhich rhymes in r he introduced into it 
the foIIowing eulııgium on that prince’s sons ; 

“He has sons, one of \vhom, in every land, leads an army 
against the foe ; each, by the brightness of his forehead, seems a 
moon, but, when in combat, a lion; hc presses forvvard to the 
fîght, but, when the bright {s\vords) dispel {the darkness of) 
the dust and disclose to view the captured {ntaidens) of the 
haram, he retires. ‘Tis a family püre in origin, excellent 
in race, copious in liberality, pleasing to bchold. Their steeds 
scorn to drink from a strcam unless its waters bc encrimsoned 
by the blood of batties. They hasten with delight to the fire of 
combat, but they are not capable of hastening to the fire of 
hospitality^ 

How many the exquisite qaşîdahs which poets have composed 
on the members of this family ! but I shall only notice the forego- 
ing piece, because it applics to them ali. The same poem contains 
the following passage in praise of al-Malik al-‘Adil; the author 
has displayed in it superior ability : 

"{He is) the just {al-'Adil), the king {al-malik), whose titles in 
every region ennoble the pulpits {from which they are proclaimeJ). 
In every land, his unsullied justice has formed a paradise watcred 
by the heavenly siream of his liberality. So just is he that the 
wolf passes the night in the torments of hunger, allhough the 
brown gazelle is before his eyes. No believer in the direction 
{the tnte religion) can be troubled by a do'ibt respecting the 


1 In the life of Ibn ’Ammar, No. 643 is a verse in wbich the same idra it 
expressed. 
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exccllence of Abû Bakr'. He is a sword of which the surface has 
been polished by glory, and of which the metal denotes the cxcellent 
tempcr^. His praise is not borrovvcd (ınetaphoric), neither are 
the vvonders, of his provvess a forged narration. He is as far above 
former kings in merit as the Plciades are above the earth. In his 
good qualities we And written ali that books relate of Persian and 
Grecian kings. When the sagest minds are troubled with terror, 
the firmness of thîs king is only augmented. Strong of hcart, 
his attacks and his intrepidity, in the tumult of battie, would appal 
the lions of al-Şha'râ^. {His is) the tongue which can almost 
declarc what shall come to pass tomorrow, and that with a 
promptitude which dispenses him from reflecting: (his) the 
prudence which surpasscs and disconceris the prudence of others ; 
his, the judgmenl and resolution which shame those of Alexander. 
His gencrosity leads him to pardon the gravest offences, and his 
noble pridc turns him froın obscene discourse. You need not 
listen whcn the history of other kings is read ; (hear his ;) in the 
belly of the wild ass is every şort of game"*/’ 

İt is certainly an exquisite poem, to say the least of it. When 
al-Malik al-‘Adil had divided his States betvveen his sons, he used 
to visit them, and kept ıhus removing from one kingdom to 
another. His general practice was, to spend the. summer in 
Syria on account of the fruit, the snow and the cool water which 
aıe readily procured in that country, and he passed the winter 
in Egypt on account of its mild temperature in that season, and 
the absence of cold. He lived in ali the enjoyments of life, and 
his appetite for food was most extraordinary; it is said that he 
used to eat up a roast lamb at a meal, and, in the gratiAcation 
of his passion for the sex, his indulgences were equally great. In a 
word, he was permitted to partake of ali the pleasures this world 
can afford. His birth took place at Damascus, in the month of 

1 This verse applies egunlly to al-Malik al-‘Adil, whose name was Abû 
Bakr, and to the first ^alif. 

2 Titcrally : ec cujıu inJical praestans origo sııbslanliam. The poet meanı to 
tay: et cujus indicat praestuntem originem substantia, we find rrequent 
cxamples of such inveraions. See de Sacy's Chrtstomalhie, tom. II, p. 399. 

3 See No. 4S9, note on al-Sha‘râ. 

4 That is ; the flesh of the wild ass has the taste of every şort of game. It 
is a comnıon proverb. Scc Freytag’s Maidaiıi, tom. II, p. 316. 
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Muharram, A.H. 540 (June-July, A.C. 1145), or 538, by another 
account. He died on the 7th of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 615 
(31st August, A.C. 1218), at ‘Aliqîn. The next day, his body 
was transported to Damascus and interred in the Castle, whence 
it was afterwards removed to the college bearing his name, and 
deposited in the mausolcum by the road-side. His tomb is the 
edifice which passengers remark through the trellis-work (which is 
set up) there. 'Âliqln is the name of a village outside Damascus. 
The dcath of al-Malik al ‘Adil occurred at the cpoch of the 
landing of the Franks (the crusaders) in Syria*. Their first operation 
being to march against him, he set out to meet them and 
proceeded to the vicinity of Damascus, that he might equip his 
troops and make the other nccessary preparations, but, on reach- 
ing 'Aliqin, he expircd. The whole body of the invaders then 
abandoned their project agair.st Syria and passed into Egypt. 
This brought on the cclebrated war of Damietta. The date of 
this war is given in the life of Yahyâ İbn Manşûr, surnamed İbn 
al-Jarrâh2. Atsîs is a Turkish compound word signifying nameless : 
it is related that, as nonc of al-Malik al-Kâmil’s childrcn lived 
to grow up, a Türk vvho was present at his levee said, on the 
birth of al-Malik al-Mas‘üd: “People in our country have the 
custom of naming a child Atsis when none of his children 
survive.” Al-Kâmil then gave this name to his son. The people 
pronounce it Aqsis, with a q (ö), but the former is the right 
pronunciation ; so, at least, I have been informed. I have since 
found the precise date of the cession of Aleppo : 'Imâd al-Din 
Zinkî evacuated its castle on Thursday, the 22nd of Şafar, and 
Salâh al-Din occupied it on Monday, the 26th of the same month. 


668 AL-MALIK AL-KAMIL, THE SON OF AL-‘AD1L 
Abu ’1-Ma‘âü Muhammad, surnamed al-Malik al-Kâmil Naşir 
al-Din (the perfect prince, Champion of the faith), was the son of 

1 This invasion of the Franks is what is senerally denominated the $ixth 
crusade. 

2 His life will be found in this work. Damietta was taken in A.H. 616 
(A.C. 1219). 
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al-Malik al-‘AdiI. We have already mentioned something of his 
history in the life of his father ; see the preceding article. When 
the Franks (the crusaders) arrived at Damietta, (A.C. 1218) al- 
Malik al-Kâmil had just assumed the supreme authority. ‘İmâd 
al-Din Ahmad Ibn al-Maş^tüb (No. 74) and a great number of 
other grandees were then with him ; but they joined the party of 
al-Malik al-Fâ’iz Sâbiq al-Din İbrahim, the brother of al-Malik 
al-KâmiI, in consequence of a plan concerted with the former of 
these princes. Though al-Kâmil had discovered from some 
circumstances of their conduct that they meant to depose him and 
confide the sultânship to his brother, and though their iıitention had 
been divulged, he felt obliged to keep on good terms with them 
on account of the presence of an enemy in the country, and he 
acted toNvards them with great longanimity, it being then impos- 
sible to have recourse to expostulation and discussion. He 
continued to pursue this line of conduct tili the arrival of his 
brother al-Malik al-Mu‘a??am, the lord of Damascus (No. 490). 
This was on Thursday, the 19th Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah. A.H. 615 (6th 
February, A.C. 1219). In a secret conference with this prince, he 
disclosed matters to him and designatcd Ibn al-Maşhtûb as the 
ringleader of the band. Some days aftervvards, he [al-Mu'azmanı) 
proceeded, unexpectedly, to Ibn al-Maşhtûb’s tent and, having 
called him out, he expressed the desire of conversing with him in 
private. Ibn al-Maşhtüb immediately mounted on horseback and 
rode off with him, unaccompanied. Al-Mu‘a?zam had prc- 
viously selected some men on whom he could rely and give them 
directions to follow. He then entered into conversation with Ibn 
al-Maşhtûb, and continued to kcep his attention engaged, whilst 
he gradually drew him off from the camp. He then said : “ ‘Imâd 
al-Dîn ! this country is yours, but we wish you to give it up to us.” 
Having then furnished him with a sum for his necessary expenses, 
he told the detaehment (which had now come up) to take charge of 
him and conduct him out of the desert. Ibn al-Maşhtûb, being 
alone and unable to resist, was obliged to submit. Al-Mu‘a??am 
then returned to his brother and informed him of what had 
passed ; having then recourse to another stratagem in order to 
send al-Fâ’iz out of the country, he despatehed him off to Moşul 
for the purpose of bringing up reinforcements from that city and 
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Mesopotamia. Al-Fâ’iz died on reaching the city of Sinjâr. These 
two individuals being thus removed out of the way, the generals 
who had conspired with them abandoned their projects and 
acknowledgcd, though nıuch against their wiil, the authority of 
al-Malik al-Kâmil. The Damietta business then came on, but 
this is a subject on which we need not expatiate. The Franks, 
on obtaining possession of Damietta, marched out with the inten- 
tion of reaching Old and New Cairo, and they encamped at the 
extremity of the isic on vvhich Damietta is situated, the Muslims 
having alrcady occupied the village of al-Manşûrah, on the other 
side of the river. This rivcr is the Uşhmûm {branch of the Nile). 
Almigiıty God, by His favour and generous bounty, granted the 
victory to the Muslims, and, on the eve of Friday, the seventh of 
Rajab, A.H. 618 (2?th August, A.C. 1221), the Franks abandoned 
their position. A peace being conciuded between the two parties, 
on the 1 İth of the same month, the enemy evacuated the country 
in the month of Şha'bân (September-October) of that year. They 
had passed forty months and seventeen days in the land 
of Islâmism, part of the time in Syria, and the rest in Egypt, 
but God averted their evil designs ; praise be unto Him for so 
doing ! For the particulars of this event, we refer the reader to our 
notice on Yahya İbn Jarrâh. When al-Malik al-Kâmil vvas deli- 
vered from the uneasiness which the presence of the Franks had 
given him, he found leisure to think of the amîrs who had endea- 
voured to subvert his authority ; and, having expelled them from 
Egypt, he broke up and dispersed their party. On entering Cairo, 
he took steps for restoring the prosperity of the country, and 
proceeded to the recovery of the taxes from ali the quarters in 
vvhich they were due. Al-Malik al-Kâmil vvas a povverful monarch 
and left an honourable reputation ; he loved the men of learning 
(the doctors of the law) and, being a strict observer of the docrines 
of the sunnah, {the authentic record of Muhammad's acts and 
sayings) he adhered with zeal to the orthodox belief; he liked the 
society of talented men ; in ali his undertakings he evinced great 
foresight, never laking an unreasonable measure, and avoiding 
equally the extremes of parsimony and prodigality. Every 
Thursday, a number of the learned went to pass the cvening with 
him, and he took a shnrc in their discussions, questioning them 
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on the obscure points of the different Sciences, and treating them 
a s if he was one of themselves. He frequently quoted the follovv- 
ing verses which he much admired : 

“Before you were mistress of my heart, you never turned 
away from the sad and affilicted ; {but now you do so !) and 
though you occupy a secure position {in my heart), 1 stili hope 
to conquer {your disdain )’ 

He founded at Cairo a school for Traditions {dâr Itadith) and 
established a considerable for its support; he built also a 

largc dome över the torab of al-Shâfi'İ. and, having interred his 
mother near that imâm's grave, he went to an immense expense in 
leading to it the waters of the Nile by a canal of great length. 
When al-Malik al-NSşir Salâh al-Din Dâwüd succeeded to the 
government of Syria on the death of his father al-Malik al-Mu‘az- 
?am, {his uncle,) al-Malik al-Kâmil, who was brother to the 
deceased prince, set out from Egypt \vith the intention of taking 
Damascus. Being joined by his brother al-Malik al-Aşhraf Mu?af- 
far al-Dİn Müsâ, a prince whose life we shall givc, they occupied 
Damascus towards the beginning of Sha'bân. A.H. 626 (June-July, 
A.C. 1229), after some proceedings too long to be related. Al- 
Kâmil then gave Damascus up to his brother al-Aşhraf and 
received in return the cities of Harrân, Edessa, Sarûj, al-Raqqah, 
and Râs *Ayn, in Mesopotamia. On the 9th of Ramadân*, the 
same year, he set out to visit his new acquisıions, and, in the 
month of Şhawwâl, A.H. 626 (Aug.-Sept., A.C. 1229), as I was 
passing through Harrân, I found him established there with the 
Egyptian army. Jalâl al-Dîn Khuwârizm S hah was at that time 
besieging Khalât. which city belonged to al-Malik al-Aşhraf. Al- 
Kâmil then returned to Egypt, and in the year 629 (A.C. 1231-2) 
he set out at the head of a large army and took Amid, ^işn 
Kayfâ, and other cities, in the same part {of Mesopotamia) from 
al-Malik al-Mas'ûd Rukn al-Din Mawdûd, the son of al-Malik al- 
Şâlih Abu ’l-Fatt Mabmûd, the son of Nûr al-Dîn Muhammad, 
the son of Faj^r al-Din Qarâ Arslân, the son of Rukn al-Dawlah 


1 S«e No. 21, note on waqf. 
• 1 August, A.C. 1229.—Ed. 
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DâwQd, the son of Nür al-DawIah Sukmâiı, the son of Llrtuq. We 
have already spoken of Urtuq, the ancestor of this dynasty 
(No. 77). I learned from a native of Amid, a well informed man 
that Amid was surrendered to al-Malik al-Kâmil on the 19th of 
Dh u ’l-Hijjah of that year (October, A.C. 1232)*. On the 20th of 
the same month, his son, al-Malik al-Şâlih Najm al-Din Ayyüb, 
entered into that city and, on the first day of Muharramf, in the 
folIowing year, al-Kâmil entered also. Al-Malik al-Aşhraf having 
died in A.H. 635 (A.C. 1237), and designated for successor his 
brother al-Malik al-Şâlih Ismâ'îl, the son of al-Malik al-‘Adil, 
(■//le ot/ıer 6rot/ıer,) al-Malik al-Kâmil took the field and occupied 
Damascus, after conciuding a treaty of peace with al-Şâlih. He 
achieved this conquest on the 9th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 635 
(28th December, A.C. 1237), and permitted his riv’al to retain 
possession of the town and district of Ba'labak, Buşrâ, the Ard al- 
Sawâd', and other places in the same country. Having cstablished 
his authority in al-Sharoivah (Mesopotamid), Amid, and the 
neighbouring places, he left his son al-Malik al-Şâlih Najm al- 
Dîn Abu ’1-Mu?affar Ayyüb to rule there as his licutcnant and he 
appointed his youngest son, al-Malik al-*Adil Sayf al-Dın Abü 
Bakr, to govern Egypt in the same capacity. We have already 
mentioned, in the life of al-Malik al-‘Adil, that that prince sent to 
Yaman al-Malik al-Mas‘ûd, the eldest son of al-alik al-Kâmil. 
Al-Mas‘ud then occupied Makkah and united under his 
sway the provinces of Yaman and Hijâz. He left Egypt for 
his destination on Monday, the 17th of Ramadân, A.H. 611 
(20th January, A.C. 1215) ; he entered Makkah on the third of 
Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah (6th March), the same year, and the khutbah was 
then said there in his name ; having performed the pilgrimage, he 
set out for Zabîd and took possession of that Capital the first of 
Muharram, A.H. 612 (2nd May, A.C. 1215). İn the month of the 
latter Rabî‘, A.H. 620 (May-June, A.C. 1223), he took Makkahfrom 


1 This SawSd must not be confoundcd with the Sawâd of Trâq. Accorüing 
to the author of the Afarâşid, it is situated in the Balqâ, the province to the 
south-east of the Jordan, and was called Sawâd (6/acA;) on account of the 
colour of its stones. 

• 6 October.—Ed. 
t 18 October, A.C. 1232.—Ed. 
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the iAarıy Haşan Ibn Qatâdah al-Hasani*, Thus was extended thc 
empire of al-Malik al-Kâmil. I was informed by a person who 
heard the khûtbafı pronounced at Makkah, on Friday, that thc 
orator, on coming to thc prayer for al-Malik al-Kâmil, pronounc¬ 
ed these vvords : "(May the divine blessing be on him who is) lord 
of Makkah and its pious inhabitants^, of Yaman and Zabid, of 
Egypt and Şa'id, of Syria and its heroes, of Mesopotamia and its 
sons, the sultân of the two giblahs (Makkah and Jerusalem), the 
lord of the two 'alâmahs^, the servents of the two holy and noble 
cities (Makkah and Madînah), Abu ’1-Ma‘âli Muhammad al- 
Malik al-Kâmil Nâşir al-Din (the perfect king, the defender of the 
faith), the fricnd of the Commander of the Faithful !” But these 
digrcssions lead us from our subject. In the year 633 (A.C. 1235-6), 

I saw him (al-Malik al-Kâmil) at Damascus on his rcturn from thc 
East, after having delivered the cities of that country from the 
hands of ‘Alâ al-Dîn Kayqubâd Ibn Kavkhusrü Ibn Qilij Arslân 
Ibn Mas‘üd Ibn Qilij Arslân Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Qutulmişh Ibn 
Isrâyîl Ibn Saljûq Ibn Duqâq, thc SaljQqid, lord of Asia minör 
(Rûm). The history 'of this important event would lead us, how- 
ever, too far. Al-Kâmil had then in his train upwards of ten 
kings, one of whom was his brother al-Malik al-Aşhraf. He 
continued in the height of power and authority tili his death. 
Having fallen ili soon after he had takcn possessicn of Damascus, 
he ceased riding out, and, during his indisposition, he frequently 
repeated the following lines : 

“Teli me, my dcar friends ! what may be the tastc of sleep, for 
I am ili at ease"*.” 

His sickness continuing, he died on the afternoon of Wcdnes- 
day, thc 21st of Rajab, A.H. 635 (8th March, A.C. 1238), and his 

1 Ibn Haldun gives a notice on the Qaiâdah family in his uaiversal history; 
MS. No. 2402 C, fol. 46v. 

2 This passage is io rhyming prose, and it is for that rcason, pıobably, that 
Ibn Shallikân gives it. 

3 See No. 4S7. Al-Malik al-K3mil had probably two 'alSmahs, one at 
suhân of Egypt and the other as sultân of Syria and the East. 

4 Abu ’l-Mahâsin, who quotes this' and other passages of Ibn Khallikân 
in his notice on al-Malik al-Kâmil (/Vuyüm, year 61S), reads the last words of 
th:s verse ^j\i (for I have forgoUen it). This is probably the true reading. 
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corpse was interred the following day, in the citadel of Damascus. 
I was in that city at the time, and was present at the cry raised in 
the great mosque of Damascus on the Saturday folIowing ; his 
death having bcen kept secret tili then and not announced (ıhe day 
hefore) Friday, at the hour of public prayeri. When the hour of 
praycr drew near, a herald stood up on the throne which is 
before the pulpit, and, having implorcd God’s mercy on al-Malik 
al-Kâmil, invoked the divine favour on his son at-Malik aI-‘Adil, 
lord of Egypt. I was there present, and the people uttered one 
general cxcIamation ; they suspected that the king had died, but 
thcy did not acquire the certitude of the fact till then. His brother’s 
son, al-Malik al-Jawâd Mu?afrar al-Dîn (the generous prince, 
triunıphant in his religion) Yûnus Ibn Shams al-Dİn Mawdüd al- 
Malik al—‘Adil, was then installed at Damascus as vicegerent of 
the sultânslıip and lieutenant of al-Malik al-‘Adil Ibn al-Malik al- 
Kâmil, sovereign of Egypt. This nomination rcsulted from a 
unanimous decision taken by those amîrs who happened to be 
present in Damascus. A turbah {mausoieum) was erected for the 
reception of the corpse, and this edifîce communicates, by a 
trellisscd window, with the great mosque. Al-Malik al-Kâmil was 
born on the 25th of the fırst Rabl‘, A.H. 576(August, A.C. 1180)*; 
so at Icast' 1 have foıınd it vvritten in the handwriting of a person 
who had becn engaged in historical researehes. Al-Malik al- 
Mas'ûd, ıhc son of al-Malik al-‘Adil and sovereign of Yaman, died 
at Makkah on :the 13th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 626 (9th April, 
A.C. 1221) ; he was born A.H. 597 {A.C. 1200-1). There was then 
at Makkah a Kıırd from the town of Arbela, a man of great 
holiness and called the shavkh Şadiq (or Şiddiq) Ibn Badr Ibn 
Janâh^, who was makine a devotional residcnce in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tempic. Whcn al-Malik al-Mas'üd vvas on the 

1 TlıC reading which I adopt is Sv—ıe of 

ıhe MSS. offer other readiııg-s whİL-|ı are manifcstly false. 

2 The Shaykh ŞadUı belongcd (o ıhe tribe of ıhe Utımaydl Kurds. Hc died 
at Makkah, A.H. 639 (A.C. 1241-2) and \vas icıtmed in the Ma‘lâ (.see ııole 
2, p. J22). Al-Raz.T has inserted a short notice on Şadîq in ıhe Blographical 
Histury of Makkah. Sçe MS. of the Biblrotlıe^ue imperiafe Tso. 721, fol. 30 
rrrro. 

* 19 Aııgıift. l-J. 
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point of death, he gave directions that none of his own money 
should be employed for thc expenses of his funeral, and that his 
body should be delivered to the shavkh Şadîq, to be buried by him 
as he thought propcr. On Mas‘ûd’s death, the şhaykh shrouded 
the corpse in a cloak (izâr) which he himself had worn for many 
years in his repeated pilgrimages and visits to the ‘Umrah<, and 
had it buried as well as he could afford, giving it a poor man's 
funeral. Mas'üd had also directed that no edifice should be 
raised över his grave and that he should be interred by the side of 
the cemetery near Makkah called al-Ma‘lâ2, in a tomb bearing the 
following inscription ; “This is the tomb of one who stands in 
necd of the mercy of Almighty God, Yûsuf*, the son of Muham- 
mad, the son of Abu Bakr, the son of Ayyûb.” A dome was 
afterwards erected över the grave by his freedman Sârim al-Din 
Qâ'imâz al-Mas'üdi, who was afterwards govemor of Cairo^. 
When al-Malik al-Kâmil was informed of what Şadîq had done, 
he sent him a letter of thanks, and the şhaykh said, on receiving 
it ; “I do not deserve thanks for what 1 have done ; a poor man 
asked me to take charge of him, and I merely fulhlled a duty 
incumbent on evefy individual when I lent my Services and 
buried the dcad.” It was then suggested to him, that he 
should write an answer to al-Malik al-Kâmil, but he rcplied : 
“I have nothing to ask of him.” Al-Kâmil had told him to ask 
for whatever he required, but the Şhaykh did not return an 
ansvver. Ali these circumstances were related to me by an eye- 


1 The ‘Umrah is a small chapcl at the distance of an hoıu and a half or 
two hours from Makkah. Every pilgrim is required to visit it. Sec d'Ohsson's 
Tab. gen. de Ventp. Oıh. tome III. p. 238, and Burckhardt's Travels in Arobla. 
vol. I, pages 176 and 322. 

2 In the Marûşid al-ltula' and aI-Azraq1's description of Makkah, this 
name is written 1 ^^!, Sec Burckhardt's description of İt in hb Travels in 
Arabia, vol. I. p, 226. ]t now forms a quarter of the city. 

3 Sârim al-Din Qt'imâz al-Mas'ûdl acted with grcat cruelty and tyranny 
when governor of Cairo. In ıhe month of Dh u 'I-Hijjah, A.H. 664 (September, 
.\.C. 1266), he was stabbed to the heart. in the court of justke, by a pcrson 
who mcant to assassinate the sultân's lieutenant, the amir Tzz al-DIn al- 
MujallI.—(Al-Maqrlzl’s Khitat, chapter entitled 

' ‘Abd al-Hamid gives Atsis.—Ed. 
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witness, who knew well what hc was saying ; but God knows best! 
Al-Malik al-‘Adil, thc son of al-Malik al-Kâmil, continued to 
govern the empire tili Friday, the 8th of Dhu ’1-Qa’dah, A. H. 
637 (3Ist May, A. C. 1240); vvhen his own amirs arrcsted him 
outside of Bilbays, and sent for his brother al-Malik al-Şâlih 
Najm al-Din Ayyûb. Previously to this, al-Şâlih had made an 
arrangement with al Malik al-Jawâd, by which hc was to receivc 
Damascus in cxchangc for Sinjâr and ‘Anah, and. in the 
beginning of the month of thc latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 636 (January, 
A, C. 1239), he went and took possession of Damascus. 5omc 
time aftcr, al-Malik al-Şâlih ‘Imâd al-Din Ismâ‘il, uncic to 
al-Malik al-Şâlih Najm al-Din Ayyûb and lord of Ba'labak 
concerted a plan with al-Malik al-Mujâhid Asad al-Din Shirkûh. 
the son of Naşir al-Din Muhammad, thc son of Asad al-Din 
Şhirküh (No. 272), lord of Emessa, for the purpose of seizing 
Damascus, and al-Malik al-Şâlih Najm al-Din Ayyûb having 
Icft ihat City for Egypt, with the intenîion of dethroning his brother 
al-Malik al-‘Adil, thcsc two princes burst into Damascus with 
their troops. This event, which caused a profound scnsation, 
tookx place on Tuesday, the 27th of Şafar, A. H. 637 (28th Sept. 
A. G. 1239), whilst Najm al-Din was stopping at Nâblus. The 
soldiers of al-Şâlih Najm al-Din Ayyûb then rcturncd homc to 
their families in Damascus and left their chicf at Nâblus with a 
fcw of his pages and followcrs. Al-Malik al-Nâşir, thc son of 
al-Malik al-Mu‘az^m, and lord of al-Karak, arrivcd thcre soon 
after, and, having arrested al-Şâlih on the eve of Saturday, the 
22nd of thc first Rabi‘,* thc samc ycar, he sent him into 
confincment at Karak. On thc eve of Saturday, howcvcr, thc 27th of 
Ranıadânt following he set his prisoner at liberty. The details 
of these evcnts would be too long to rclatc'. Al-Şâlih Najm 
al-Din and al-Malik al-Nâşir Dâwüd having then united their 
forccs at Nâblus, al-Malik al-‘Adil was arrcsted, as has becn 
already said. His amirs sent olf immediately for al-Malik al-Şâlih 
Najm al-Din Ayyûb, and that princc, accompaincd by al-Malik 
al-Nâşir, having joined thcm, thcy cntercd Cairo on the second 

) See Abu ’İ-Feda's Annals, year 637. 

• 22 October, A.C, 1239.—Ed. 
t 21 April, A.C. 1240.—Ed. 
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hour of Sumlay, the 27th of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah, A. H. 637 (19th June, 
A. C. 1240). 1 was residing in Cairo at the time. His brothcr 
ul-Malik al-'Adil was placed in a litter and brought into the city 
undcr a strong guard, and taken, by the road outsidc the city to 
(he citadel, where he remained a prisoner in the imperial palace. 
Al-Mnlik al-Şâlih then extended the sway pf justice över ali his 
subjects; he treated the pecple with kindness, distributed alms. 
and repaired the mosques which had fallen into ruin. The history 
of his proceedings wouId form a long narration. On Monday, 
the 8th of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 643 (İst October, A. C. 1245), 
he took Damascus from his uncle al-Malik al-Şâlihı Ismâ'il, but 
Icft him in possession ofBa'labak. In the year 644, he rcturned 
lo Syria and entered Damascus on the 19th of Dhu ’1-Qa'dah 
(28th March, A. C. 1247). He ihcn went back to Egypt, but, in 
the year 646, he set out thither again, and, having arrived at 
Damascus in the beginning of the month of Sha'bân (November, 
A. C. 1248), he sent an army to besiege Emessa, which city had 
been taken from its sovereign, ahMalik al-Aşhraf, by al-Malik 
al-Nâşir, lord of Alleppo. He returned to Egypt in the bfeginning 
of the year 647 {April-May, A. C. 1249), being unwell at the time, 
and he stopped at Uşhmûm to await the coming of the Franks. 
This pcople arrived on Friday, the 20th of Şafar, the same year 
(4ıh June, A. C. 1249), and, on Saturday, having occupied the 
island on which Damictta is situated, thcy took possession of 
that city and established themselves there, on Sunday, the third 
day. {This conguest they easily effected,) as the garrison and ali 
the inhabitants had fled and abandoned it. Al-Malik al-Şâlih then 
left Uşhmam for al-Manşürah, and his iliness tvas at its height 
when he arrived. He remained there tili his death, svhichoccurred 
on Monday, the 15th of Sha'bân (22nd November, A. C. 1249). 
His corpse was borne to the New Castle, in the island’, and 

1 The author means the island of al-Rawdah, near Cairo. Al-Maqrizl has 
a ehapter on this island and its castle, in the Jfhifat. He agrees ■wiıh İbn 
^allıkân in stating that the corpse of al-Malik al-Şâlih was deposited there. 
The Castle of the island, called also Cal'at al-Rawdah, Çal'at al-Miqyâs 
(eatllt of the Nitomeıer), and al-Qarat al-Şâl hiyah was an immense 
fortifıed palace, embellished with colonnades, plantations, and ali the ornaments 
which an could bestow. It was founded by al-Şâlih and destroyed by the 
mamlûk sultâns. 
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deposited there in the mosque. During nearly three months, 
his death was kept secret, and the khufbah continued to be said 
in his name tili the arrival of his son al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Türân 
■Shah from Hişn Kayfâ. This princc arrived at al-Manşürah by 
the road which passes through the desert. It was only then thai 
they published al-ŞâIih*s dcatb and that the khufbah was said in 
the name of his son. A mausoleum was afterwards built close 
to the college which hc had Tounded at Cairo, and his body was 
transported thither in the month of Rajab, A. H. 648. He was 
born on the 24th of the latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 603 (26th January, 
A. C. 1207); so I saw it written in the handwnting of his father, 
but 1 found stated elsewhere that his birth took place on the eve 
of Thursday, the hfth* of the latter Jumâdfi, and a third account 
says: On the ' 4th of Muharram, A. H. 604t Ward al-Munâ 
(gralification of wishes), his mother, was a mulatto of a tawry 
compIexion. Al-Malik aI-‘Adil was born in the month uf Dh u 
’l-yijjah, A.H. 617 (Jan.-Feb. A. C. 1221), at al-Manşûrah, whcre, 
his father had stationed to observe the enemy in Oamietta. He 
died in prison on Monday, the 12th of Shawwâl. A. H. 645 (9th 
Feb., A. C. 1248), in the Castle of Cairo, and was interred in 
the mausoleum of Shams al-DawIah situated outsidc the Gate 
of Succour (Bab al-Naşr). 1 indicate these events in a summary* 
manner; were 1 to enter inlo details, I should be Icd too far, 
particularly as my object is concision; I may add, ho\vevcr, that 
I was present when the greater part of them took place. Al-‘Adil 
left a child, a littic boy, called al-Malik al-Mu^ith ; hc remained 
in the Castle tili his cousin al-Malik ai-Mû‘az^m Türân Shâh 
sent from al-Manşûrah at where he had just arrived, and removed 
him to the fortress of al-Şhawbik. On the catastrophe> which befell 
al-Mu'az^am, the guardian of the fortress of ai-Karak sent to 
al-Shawbik lor al-Malik al-Mughîth and remitted to him the 


1 This calastrophe was the assassination of al-Mu‘a'//am by his own 
ofhcers. See Abu ’I-Feda’s Annoh, year 648, tom. IV. pages ili and 
517. 

* 'Abd al-Kamîd gives 15th fl8ıh January) which appears to be moro 
correcı sin«.e the day tallies, otherwise it does not tally a -d il woııld be 
Sıınday according to Mahler's calcıılation.—Ed. 

+ 31 July A.C. 1207.—Ed. 
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possession of these two places and the neighbouring country. He 
is stili reigning thereJ. He continued in possession of that place 
tili A. H. 661 (A. C. 1262-3), when al-Malik al-Zâhir Rukn 
al-Din Bibars, having halted in al-Ghawr {the valley of the 
Jordan), wrote to him to give up the fortress and promised to 
concede him great advantages as an equivalent. Having bound 
himsclf by oath {to act honourably), he induced al-Mughith to comc 
to his camp at al-Tûr {Tabor), in the province of al-Ghawr. It is 
said that Bibars purposely expressed the oath in equivocal terms, 
as he had not the intcntion of fulfilling it. Immediately on 
al-Mughıth*s arrival, he arrested him and sent him a prisoncr 
to the Castle of the Mountain at Old Cairo. From that moment, 
nothing more was heard of him^. He left a son called al-*Aziz 
Fakhr al-Din 'Uthmân ; this prince, who was then a mere boy, 
received an appointment as amîr from al-Malik al-Zâhir and 
continued in his service tili the conqucst of Antioch, in Ramadan, 
A. H. 666 (May-June, A. C. 1268). He subsequently left Syria 
and proceeded to Egypt; but, on his arrival, al-Zâhir arrested 
him and sent him to the Castle of the Mountain, where he is stili 
in confinement. Al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Türân Şhâh died on 
Monday, the 27th of Muharram, 648 (İst May, A. C. 1250). 


669 IBN AL-ZAYYAT THE WAZIR 
Abû Ja‘far Muhammad İbn ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Abl Hamzah 
Abbân, gencrally known by the appellation of ibn al-Zayyât 
{son of the oilman), was wazîr to aI-Mu‘taşim. His grandfather, 
Abbân, was a native of al-Daskarah^, a village in the district of 
Jubbul, and carried oil from the environs of that place to 
Baghdâd ; but his own aspiring soul raised him, as we shall see. 


1 Wbat followt is evidcclly a subscquent addition, and is not to b: found 
in moıt of the MSS. It was known, bowever, to al-Yâfi'I, who give* an 
abridgmcnt of it in his Mir’aı, year 635. 

2 Abu ’l-Feda give* a much more satisfactory account of al-MuBhîth's 
fail in his Aıuıalt, year 661. 

3 The village of al-Daskarah was situated in the province of BaChdâd. 
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from the obscurity of a station so humble. His literary acquire- 
ments were of the most brilliant description, and his talents of the 
highcst orders; he was an able philologer, an eloquent (,writer), 
and a learned grammarian. Maymun Ibn Hârün the kâtib 
relates that, when Abü ‘Uthmân al-Mâzinî {No. II5) arrived at 
Baghdâd, in the reign of al-Mu'taşim, his pupils and the persons 
who attended his lectures entered itito the dephts of garmmatical 
disquisition, and, when any doubtful point set them at variance, 
Abû ‘Uthmân would teli them to send and consult the young 
kâtib, meaning the {Muhammad Ibn) ‘Abd al-Malik here 
mentioned. This they did, and Abû ‘Uthmân, to whom they 
communicated his ansvvers, always acknowledged their correctness 
and coincided in opinion with him who made them. Di‘bil Ibn 
‘Ali al-Khuzâ‘i {No. 213) makes mention of Ibn al-Zayyât in his 
classihcd Ust of the poets {Tabapât al-Shu‘arâ), and he is spoken 
of also by Abû ‘Abd Allâh Hârûa Ibn al-Munajjim in his kitâb 
al-BârI‘. The latter writer, whose life will be found in this work, 
quotes also numerous fragment of his poetry. In the beginning 
of his career, Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik was one of the 
common kâtibs {or clerks in the service of the State), and it 
happened tliat aI-Mu‘taşim, having received a letter from one of 
his governors. ordcred his vvazlr Ahmad Ibn ‘Ammâr Ibn 
Shâdhî*! to read it aloud. In this letter the writer spoke of 


1 "Ahmad Ibn 'Ammâr Ibn Şhâdhi,* a native of al-Madbâr, (jlâJI), a 
town near Başrah, see al-Idrlsî's Ceography), rcmoved from that place to 
Basrah, where he purchased large cstates and augmented his fonune. He 
foUowed the profession of a miller. Having göne up to BaE^dâd, his vvealth 
became yet more ample, and it is said that he gave away, every day, one 
hundrcd dtnârs 7 in alms. Having been described to al-Mu‘ta im by al-Fadl 
Ibn Marwân (No. SOS) as a man of strict integrity, that l^alif raised him to 
the vvaziraıe when he depossd al-Fadl. Ibn ‘Ammâr held this post for tome 
time, but a letter having arrived to al-Mu‘taşim in which the writer spoke of 
the fertility of the country and mentioned that there was a great abundance 
of kaiâ, ıhe Khalif asked his wazir what the word meant. Ibn ‘Ammâr, being 
totally devoid of the literary information reguisite for a wazlr, did not know 
what to say, and al-Mu‘ta im then ordered one of his followers, and favourites, 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyât, to be brought in. Having proposcd 

[ConUnutd on page 128) 

* ‘Abd al-f^lmd addt: al-Başrl—Ed. 
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at-kalâ (forage), and al-Mu‘taşim asked Ibn ‘Ammâr what the 
word al-kalâ mcant. The waz5r replied that he did not know ; 
for he possessed, in fact, but a very slight acquaintancc with 
philology. On this, al-Mu‘taşim exclaimed; “An illiteratc 
Idialir (is vrell fitted) with a low born wazîr!” Al-Mu‘taşim 
himsclf possessed but Httie instruetion in (reading and) writing. 
Hc then ordered thc attendants to bring in the first kâtib they 
could iind in thc anteehamber, and Muhammd Ibn ‘'Abd al-Malik 
was introduced. “What is the meaniiıg of al-kalâ?” said thc 
khalif. *'AI-kalü ” replied İbn al-Zayyât, “in its general 
acceptation, signihes grass; if it is fresh, it is called and 

if dry, al-haşhişh.” He then enumerated the different sorts of 
herbage, and al-Mu‘taşim having thus discovcrcd his merit, raised 
him to thc post of wazîr. with full juridical and executive 
authority. V/c have already mentioned, in the life of the qâdl 
Ahmad Ibn Abî duwâd al-Iyâdi (No, 31), what passed betwecn 
him and İbn al-Zayyât. Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Bîmâristâni relates 
that Abü Hafş al-Kirmânî, thc kâtib (or secretary) of ‘Amr Ibn 
Mas'adah (No. 482), wrote thc following note to Muhammad 
İbn ‘Abd al-Malik: “To comc to our subjcct: thou art onc of 
those \vho \vater when they plant, and who cdify thc strueture 
whcn they lay its foundations, fo that tl'.c building raised on these 
foundations is completcd and the fnıit prodııced by these 
plantations affords an amplc erop. But thc edifıce which thou 
hast crocted in my love is now tottering and on the brink of ruin : 
the plantution which thou hast formed in my heart suffers from 
drought and is on the point of bcing parehed up ; hasten therefore 
to repair thc edifice \vhich thou hast foundcd, and to \valcr 
\\hat thou hast planted.” Al-Bîmârisıânî adds that, having 
spoken of this Icıter to Abü 'Abd al-Rahmân al-'Atawî, the latter 


ICoıırmııcıl from page 127) 

to him tho same nuestion. İbn al-Züyyât replieJ : ‘Herbago jusl sprouting up 
is calleü al-Dngl : when it gro\vs a lillU' longer', it is called al kola, and, vlıen 
it is dry. they givc it the name of al-hnşhîJı. On this. al-Mu‘ta im said to 
Ibn 'Amınür ; 'Take you the inspeetion of the government ollices, and thi.s man 
\vill read >o me the letters which I re,'eive ;! He afıerwards honourably dismiss- 
ed Ibn ‘Ammir from the placc of wazlr, and conferred it on Ibn al-Zayyât.’’ 
(Al-Dmta! al-lslâmiyah). 
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immediately cxprcssed the same thought iıı a verse which he 
designed as a eulogium on Muhammad, the son oP'Imrân, the son 
of Müsâ, the son oi Yahya, the son of Khâlid. the son of Barmak ; 
I must observe, hovvever, that 1 have since found the (first') three 
verses in {'AH Ibn Hamzah) al-Işbahânî’s edition of Abü Nuwâs’s 
poetical works {No. 162) : 

“The generous Barnıakidcs İcarned beneficcnce and taught 
it to the hııman race; when they plantcd, they \vatered, and 
they ncvcr destroyed the edifice which they founded ; when they 
conferred favours on mankind, they clothed their bounties in a 
raiment vvhich endured for ever. You önce gave me to drink 
from the cup of your love; why do you now prescnt me the cup 
of your cruelty ? You allaycd my apprehcnsions by kindness: 
know you not that your estrangement will arouse them?” 

The same idc-ı is also expressed in (/ıro verses \vhich ırc have 
inserted in) the life of ‘Ahd al-Muhsin al-Şûri {No. 381). Ibn 
al-Zayyât composed some gracefııl poems, such as the foIlowing : 

“Hearken to jne, O men! and, abstain from casting glances 
at the fiair. Although love begins by exciting joy, it has death 
for its end. My fricnds said to me: Cease to watch the 
Pleiades; sleep, for the wing of night is turııed black.’ And I 
replied; ‘Has my heart then so far recovered, that it can 
distinguish betvvcen night and morning T ” 

I found in the handwriting of (o person \vho ıroj evidently) 
a man of instruetion, the folIowing piece which is there given 
as Ibn al-Zayyât’s : 

"{She H’fls) a tyrant as long as I knew her; an oppressor, yet 
may I never be delivercd from her I She makes (me) hope togain her 
love, yet she refuses when l ask. When my tears betrayed the passion 
I concealed, she said : ‘Though he should weep ali his life, with 
tears of blood, I shouid not have compassion on him.’ Ho\v 
often did I control my angry feelings and suppress my indigna- 
tion ! ho\v often was I weary of life, and yet 1 never felt vvcary 
of love.” 

The Khatib {No. 33) relates, in his History of Ba^dâd 
that Ibn al-Zayyât loved a slave-girl who was a professional 


I 
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musiciun, and his mind was so greally troublcd on Icarning tliat 
she had beeıı sold to a native of Ourâsan and laken away, that 
his fricnds fcarcd for his reason. He then pronounced these 
lines: 

“How long the nights of the afhicted lover ! How long his 
watching of ıhe Plciadcs in ihe darkness! What now renıains 
for my garments to cover, in me who am consumed with passion, 
and whose body now appcars as slcnder as the letter alifl When 
Jacob exclaimed : ‘Alas ! ’ (3« asa/â)^ in his afflietion, he did so 
for the Icngth of the sorrow (al-asaf) which he had uudergoiıe. 
Let him who wishes to scc a man who died of love, turn towards 
al-Zayyât and observe.” 

In (Ibn uUMunajjim's) Kiıâh al~Bâri' we find an elegy 
composed by Ibn al-Zayyât on his slave-girl, who died leaving a 
son eight ycars o'.d. He thus exprcsses his sorrow for her 
loss and his pity for the child : 

“Who has seen the child deprived of his mother ? sleep is 
far from him ana his eyes pour forth their tears. He sees every 
mother, but his own, conversing with her child under the shades 
of night, but he lies in his solitary bed, holding converse with the 
sorrows of a heart in constant agitation. Suppose me able, in 
my strcngth of mind, to bear her loss with patience ; yet who can 
give patience to a boy but eight years old ? his force is weak ; he 
knows not that patience is a merit (in the eyes of Ged), and 
in his misfortune, he cannot take examplc by the condııct of 
(grown up) men.” 

Ibn al-2Layyât left a dî\\ân of elegantly written letters. Al- 
Buhturî has celebrated his praises in the gaşîdah rhyming in d 
wherein he extols his penmanship and eloquence. Towards the 
end of this poem he says : 

”1 see ali mankmd, the comnıanders and the commanded. 
United in the praise. The learned appreciate thy talents in the 
Sciences, and. on their woıd, the ignorani acknowledge thy 
merit." 

l Oıır'an, sûrah 12, verse 84. 
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Abû Tainmâm [No. 143) and many other contcmpnrary 
poets praised him in thcir verses. There exists a number of 
fragments by İbrahim Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Şülî [No. 10) in which that 
vvriter attacks him ; such, for instance, as the following; 

“I had a friend near whom, when I remindcd him [of my 
disiress), I found such sheltcr as can be given by a chief, jııstly 
proud and Jofty in his gloıy. But the vicissitudes of time passed 
between me and him, and they left us, one a tyrant and the other 
an implorer of assistance. In couniing on Muhammad as a 
support through life, I resembled him who sought to extinguislı 
the fire by blowjpg on it. 

Forced by the approach of afHiction, I called on yon to 
succour me ; but in your hatrcd, you stirred up the fire of misfor- 
tune to consume me. In calling on you \vhen danger threatens, 

1 rescmble the woman \vho begged assistance from the inhabitants 
of the tombs. I said to her, vvhen she multiplied reproaches: 
‘Alas ! what can 1 do ? my honourable feelings injure my success'. 
‘Whcre are tlıcn the noble princes'? said she—Ask me not,’ 

1 replicd, ‘they are dead.’ ‘How dkl that happen ’?—‘Because the 
khalif has taken an oilman for his \vazîr.’ 

Abû Ja'far, now in the height of powcr ! fcar a reverse of 
fortune, and rcin in, for a time, thy pridc in its career. If you 
possess to-day the object of thy hopes, think that, to-morrow, 
my hopes may be crowned tike thine. If, in visiting Muhammad, 

I sometimes met with a repulse, yet 1 have often avoided him of 
my own accord. Am 1 not placed under an obligation to a man 
like Muhammad whcn he spaıes me the nccessity of being grateful 
for his favours. 

Fortune hath procured thec wcaUh, and. önce poor, thou art 
become rich. But svealth hath diselosed the vile qualities which 
lay concealed under the robe of thy poverty.” 

Al-Şüli attacks hini in other passages besides these, but 
illustrious men have abvays been the object of praise and vitupera- 

1 The poet’s wife or mistre^s reproached him \vilh net gaining money by 
celebrating the praises of great, and he rcplieıl that his honourable feelings 
prevented him from estolling the ıınvvorıhy. 
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tion. İbn al-Zayyât composed a satire of ninety verses against 
the qâdi Ahmad İbn Abi Duwâd, to which the latter replied by 
the tvvo follovving lines ; 

“A satire of ninety verses is less to the purpose than its 
meaning condensed into a single verse: How much the State 
reguires a shower of rain to wash an-ay that filthy stain of 
oil!" 

The author of the 'Iqd {No. 45) attributes these last verses to 
‘Ali ibn al-Jahm {No. 437), but the author of the Kitâb al-Aghâni 
gives them as İbn Abi Dusvâd’s. 

*[When ibn al-Zayyât heard of this epigram, he replied: 

“You defiled the state with your piteh, and nothing could 
clean it tili \ve rubbed it with our oil*.” 

To make this allusion intelligible, it is necessary to observe 
that Abû Duwâd’s grandfather sold piteh at-Başrah.] On the 
death of al-Mu‘taşim and the accession of his son al-Wâihiq 
Hürün. İbn al-Zayyât pronounced the following verses : 

‘‘When they returned after depositing the best of the dead 
in the best of tombs, I said : ‘God can never repair the misfortune 
which the people suffer in losing one like thee, but by giving them 
{a prince like) Harun.” 

Al-wâthiq, in his father’s lifetime, had conceived a violent 
hatred against ibn al-Zayyât, but, when he heard these verses, he 
confirmed him in the possession of ali the authority which he had 
exercised during the reign of al-Mu‘taşim. He had even sworn 
by a most solemn oath^ that, on his accession, he would cast the 
wazir down from the height of his power ; but, having ordered 
the kâtibs, after he had assumed the supreme command, to draw 
up a noticc relative to the ceremonies to be observed at his 

1 These verses have been already given, with some variation, in the Urc or 
ibn Abı Duwâd ; sec No. 31. 

2 According to the authoı of the al.Dııwal al-Islûmiyalı he vowed to make 
a pilgrimagc to Makkah, to manumit ali his slaves, and bestow large sums in 
almı, in case he did not wrrak vengeance on İbn al-Zayyât. 

• 1. ] Abd al-Bamld omitted this passage—Ed. 
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inauguration, he was dissatisfied with the draughts which they 
submittcd to his exam;nation, and the only one which met his 
approval was that vvhich İbn al-Zayyât wrote out subsequently to 
their failııre. This document he ordered to be adopted for the 
model of ali the copies of the notice, and he proceeded to expiate 
the breach of his vow according to the legal formalitics. “Money,*' 
said he, “can be replaced, and so can the sum given to redeem a 
broken vow, but wc can have no equivalent for the empire or 
for such a man as Ibn al-Zayyât.” Al-Mutawakkil, the successor 
of al-Wât]ıiq, bore a violent rancour towards the wazlr, and, on 
the fortieth day aflcr his accession, he gratihed his animosity by 
putting him under arrest and confiscating his property, The 
motive which led him to this act of vengeance was that, on the 
dcath of his brother, al-Wâthiq, Muhammad Ibn al-Zayyât had 
proposed to raise the deceased khalif’s son to the throne, whilst 
the gâcU İbn Abi Duwâd recommended that al-Mutawakkil 
should be ehosen. To accomplish his purpose, the qâdl displayed 
the utmost activity, and he carried his zeal so far that he placed, 
with his own hands, the turban on al-Mutavvakkil’s head and the 
Prophet’s mantle on his shoulders, after which, he kissed him on 
the forehead. Under the reign of al-Wâthiq, whenevcr al- 
Mutawakkil went to see the vvazîr, the latter received him \vith 
a frovvning look, and accosted him in the rudest terms; 
hoping, by this line of conduet, to ingratiate himself yet more 
with his sovcreign. Al-Mutawakkil’s hatred was excited by this 
treatment, and if, on his accession to power, he abstained for 
a time from venting his anger on Ibn al-Zayyât, it was only to 
allay his apprehensions and prevent him fıom concealing his 
money. In order, therefore, to inspire him with a false security, 
he ehose him for wazir, \vhilst he complacently listened to the 
suggestions of the qâdi İbn Abı Duvvâd, who pushed him on to 
vengcancc. When he at length arrested Ibn al-Zayyât and put 
him lo dcath in the manner which we shall relate lo\ver down, he 
could only discover, of ali his wazîr’s possessions, farms, and 
treasures, property to the value of one hundred thousand dinârs. 
He then repented of what he had done, and finding no one 
capable of replacing him, he said to Ibn Abl Duwad ; “You 
inspired mc with vain hopes, and incensed me against a man 
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whom I shall never be able to replace.” When İbn al-Zayyât 
was wazir, he caused a large lantern' to be framed of iron and 
faslened with nails, the sharp points of which projected invvards, ^ 
like needles. İn this machine he used to torture the ofFicers of the 
civil administration and the other persons from whom he meant to 
cxtort money : as often as the victim turned round or moved 
from the intensity of his sufferings, the nails entercd into his body 
and put him to excruciating pain. İbn al-Zayyât was the hrst 
who ever imagined such an instrument of torture. When the 
suffercr cried out to him ; “O wazîr ! have compassion on mc ! ” 
he used to answer : “Compassion is mere weakness of charactcr.” 
It happened however that, ■when he was himself jmprisoncd by 
al-Mutavvakkil, that khalif ordered him to be chained in irons 
of thirty pounds weight and put into the same lantern. To his 
cry of: “O Commander of the faithful' have compassion on 
me ! ” he anssvcred in the words so ofıen addressed by the wazîr 
to other sufferers : “Compassion is mere vveakness of characterî”. 
Whilst undergoing these torments, ibn al-Zayyât askcd for ink and 
paper, and wrote as follows : 

“Such is the way of carthly things : from day lo day, thcy 
flcct on and pass away as visions seen .in sleep. Ccase repining ! 
such events are the vicissitudes \vhich fortune transmits from man 
to man.” 

These lines he sent to al-Muta\vakkil, who was prevented by 
business from attending to thcm, but, the next morning, he read 
them and gave ordcrs to deliver the wazir. When they camc to 
take him out, they found him dead. This was in A.H. 223. He 
had passed forty days in the lantern. His arrest took place on 
the 8th of Şafar, of that year (September, A.C. 847)*. Aftcr his 
death, the following lines were found written with charcoal on the 
side of the lantern, in his own hand : 

1 The word is tannûr : it appcars from M. de Sacy's life of al-l^âkim, 
E.xpose de l'Hisloire des Druzts, page CCCLXV, that these lanterns were 
sometimes of enormous size. 

2 The author of the al-Duwal al-IsUimiyah States positively that İbn al- 
Zayyât was tyrannical, ovcrbcaıing bard-hearted, and inhuman. He aliudes also 
to the story of the lantern. 

* 23rd September.—Ed. 
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“Let him who knows whcre sicep is to be found, direct 
towards it one who longs for it; may God have mercy on the 
compassionate man who will lead sleep to my eyes ! I wake, but 
hc sleeps by wlıom I am dcspised.” 

Ahmad al-Ahwal relates as follows : “VVhen Ibn al-Zayyât 
was arrested, I contrived to gain admittance, and, finding him 
heavily ironed, I said. ‘I am deeply grieved at what I see ; ’ on 
which he pronounced thesc words : 

“Ask the dsvellings of the tribe who changed their aspect and 
dcstoryed the traces of their existencc ? ’Tis Fortune ; when she 
favours most, her favours turn to atTiictions. The vvorld is like 
a fleeting shadow ; let us praise God ! ’twas thus He predestined 
it to be.” 

When he was put in the lantern, his slave said to him : “Thou 
art come, my lord, to this, and hast not left a single man 
{jnclined by gratilude) to speak thy praise.” To this he answered : 
“Of what use to the Barmakides was their bencficence ? ” The 
slave replied ; “It makes you think of them now.” Ibn al-Zayyât 
acknowlcdged the truth of his words. 


670 IBN AL-‘AMlD THE KÂTIB 

Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad Ibn Abî ‘Abd Allah al-^usayn Ibn 
Mulıammad the kâtib, surnamed Ibn al-‘Amid (the son of ai- 
‘Amid), was wazir to Rukn al-Dawlah Abû ‘Ali al-Hasan Ibn 
Buwayh al-Daylamİ, the father of ‘A(^ud al-Dawlah (No. 168 and 
No. 507). The title of al-‘AntJd (the column) had been given to 
his father by the people of Khurâsân. in attributing to this word 
an intensitive signification, according to their custom^. his father 

1 It is well known (hat the regular diminutive rorm/u‘ay/(J^jJ) assumes. 
in some cases, an intensitive signification ; thus ‘umayd (a liıtle eolumn, apUaster) 
may bear the signification of a large column. This circumstance induced me to 
suppose that the name of this wazîr should be pronounced 'umayd, and M. de 
Sacy was $o deeply impresscd with the same opinion that, in translating the 

(Continued on page 136) 
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was a man of merit and displayed considerable abilities as an 
epistolary writer and a philologer. Ibn al-‘Amîd succeeded Abü 
‘Ali ’1-Qummî as wazir, in the year 328 (A. C. 939-40). He 
possessed a moderate degree of information in astronomy and 
the philosophical Sciences, but, in philology and epistolary 
composition he surpassed ali his contemporaries, and was 
(therefore) called the second Jâhif {No. 481). (As a \vazlr) he 
exercised unbounded authorily and great influence. Ibn ‘Abbâd 
(No. 93) received the surname of al-Şâhib (the companinn) from 
the fact of his being the constant companion and follower of 
Ibn al-'Amid. The abilities of Ibn al-‘Amîd as an epistolary 
writer were of the highest order, and al-Tha‘âlibi (No. 356) said, 
on this subject, in his Yallımh, that epistolary writing begaiı 
with ‘Abd al-Hamîd (No. 380) and hnished with Ibn al-‘Amid. 
The Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd having made a journey to Baghdâd, was 
asked by Ibn al-‘Amid, on his return, how he found that city : 

(Conllnueıf from page I3S) 

passage to which the present note refers, he wrote : “11 avait recu ce surnom 
d'apres 1' usage ou-sont lea habilant de IÇburasan, d'employer les diminutifs 
comme un signe d’estime et de consideration.’* (Chrestomathe.i.M.p. 58.) 
He then adds : “Ceci prouve qu'on doit prononcer Omaid et non pas 'Amiti.” 

I must howcver observe that, in the Arabic te\t of the passage (vvhich I have 
translated literally), the eguivalent of this word dininutifs does not 
exist; and, to prove that the name should be pronounced 'Amid, 
not ‘ Umayd, I sh'll refer to the versified proverb: Epistolary writing 
commenced with 'Abd al-Hamfd, and ended with Ibn al.'Amid. I shall also 
refer to the dlwdn of al-MutanabbI; in ali the manuseripts, the poems 
addressed to this wazlrare entitled al.'Amidıyât, with the vowel points clearly 
marked, and in these pieces, the word Ju«aJ| is Invariably pointed so as to be 
read al-'Amtd. M. de Sacy has therefore misunderstood the observation of 
Ibn İÇhallikan, but his erroı was almost iaevitable, owing to the vagueness of 
our author’s expression. 1 believe that Ibn ghallikân meant to say that the 
people of IÇhurâsSn give to the form fa'il an intensitive signihcation, 

abd this we kaow is an irıegularity. The commentators of the Qwr'Ğn and 
ail the grammarians who t\p\a\n \ht'*ıoı6i BUm AHdh al-Rahm&n at-Rahim 
tjn the name of Cod, the Merciful, the Clementi) attribute to Rahim, in 
consequence of its form (fa'il), a much less comprehensive signihcation than 
to the word Rahmiln. It is therefore an established principle of Arabic 
grammar that 'he form d'll expresses less than fa'lân and some other forms. 
But it appears that in ^urâsân it was consideıed to express more and to be 
really the intensitive form, and this is vvhat our author intended to say. 
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“Ba^dâd,” replied the Şâhib, “holds the same place amongst 
other cities as your lordship (al-ustâd) amongst other men.” It 
must be here observed that Ibn al-‘Amîd was addressed by the 
title of al~ustâd. This waz{r was an able ruler and administered 
the empire with firmness and talent: the most celebrated poets 
repaired to his court from distant countries and recited poems 
of the highest beauty in his praise. Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Mtuanabbi 
(No. 49) went to see him at Arrajân and eulogizcd him in a 
number of gaşîdahs, one of them beginning thus : 

“Be paticnt or impaticnt under suffering, thy passion will 
stili appear ; thy tears may flow or not, ’twill stili be seen that 
thou art vveeping.” 

In this poem he manages the transition to his subject in the 
following manner: 

‘ To Arjân, ıny rapid stecds 1 such is my firm resolution, 
wlıich leaves the spears (of ali opposers) broken behined it. Had 
1 actcd as you (my slothful steeds) desired, your troop had never 
cloven the clouds of dust (but staycd at home in idleness). Hasten 
to Abu ’I-Fadi 1 to him whose aspect relieves mc from my vow ! 
no richer ocean in pearis (virtues) is ever visited by mant. The 
human race gave their opinion (fatwâ) that his aspect (would 
release ine from the vo\v of visitiıtg the ocean), and God forbid 
that I should be restrained or should abstain (from Its fulfilment )! 
1 have formed a bracelet for the hand vvhich first waves to announce 
Ibn al-‘Amid, and for the first servant who (at his sight) cries (with 
e.rultation) Ailâh Akbar (God is greal) !” 

The same poem contains the following passage: 

‘‘Who will teli the Arabs of the desert that, on leaving them, 
1 saw (ın one/»ınn) Aristotle and Alexander? They sacrificed for 
my table their camels ten months pregnant, but he gave me 
hospitality who sacrifices bags of gold for his guest. 1 then heard 
a deep student in the books of Ptolemy, who ruled wilh sovereign 
power, and who enjoyed, with equal pleasure, the life of the 

1 Humidity and gencrosity are synonymous in Arabic poetry. To cali a 
generous patron an ocean is the highest praise a poet can be$tow. 
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desert and of the town ; {ıınited in hini) 1 met ali thc men of 
talcnt (of ancient days) \ God seems to have restored us- their 
pcrsons and thcir times ; they were first drawn ııp in order, likc 
sums for calculation ; thcn came the amount, becausc yon (O 
leanied \vazir !) came the last' 

This is One of the most exquisitc gaşidahs ever coınposcd. 
Lbn al-Haınadhânî savs. in thc 'Uvûn ul-Sivar-, that İbn al-‘Amid 
revvardcd the poct wilh Ihree thousand dinârs. İn this picce, 
al-Mııtanabbı gives but one r to Aırajân, although it should l’.avc 
two, according to al-Jawhari (No. 9, nule) in his Şahclh, al-i.lâzimi 
(No. 599) in his Mâ iıtafag laf-ıı ır<i ifiarog mu.^anınııdıu (or 
synonynts), and lbn al-Jawâliqi-î in his Mughrih. We have 
already spoken of this gaşidah in the life of Abu ’I-Fadi Ja‘far 
lbn al-Furât (No. 730), and mentioned that it was composcd in 
honour of this wazîr \vhcn the author was in Egypt; al-Mutanab- 
bi, howevcr, being dissatished with his conduct, did not recite 
it to him, but, having göne to Fars, he changed it to the address 
of lbn al-‘Amid. Abû Naşr ‘Abd al-‘Azîz lbn Nubâtah al-Sa‘dî 
(No. 361) went to see lbn al-'Amid at Ray, and praised him in a 
poem commencing thus; 

"(I suffer /ro;n) the pains of desire and remembrance, from 
the ardour of burning sighs ; dcprived of sleep, tears gush from 
my eyes. Alas! how many anxious thoughts has my heart 
concealed! The intoxication of youtb. has passed away, but its 
hurtfül effccts stili remain: I am too old to gain the love of 
youthful maidcns, and yet I cannot behold them with indifferencc. 
How happy wcre the nights and mornings in which I visited the 
court of al-Ruşâfah"*, when my youth, inebriated with delight, 
swept the ground \vith its robe of pride. I then made my 


1 In these verses he means to say that lbn al-*AmId United in himself the 
talenU of ull the great men of former times, and that he, coming last, reprc* 
sented the sum total of which they were the items. 

2 The 'Uyiin al-Siyar appears, from the short account of it given by 
I^jjl ^Bİlfah, to be a coUection of anecdotes or poems. He placcs al- 
Hama4hiars death in 521 (A.C. 1J27). 

3 His life will be found in this work. 

4 The poet probably means thc town of Ruififah. See No. 1272, note. 
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ipigrimage to ıhe stone of al-Şarât' and my residcncc^ in its shady 
bowcrs : the abodcs of pleasure were my abodes, and the dwelling 
of joy was mine.” 

İn the same piece he says : 

“Life has no longer any charms for me unless I spend it in 
passing the \vine-cup around, whils( I cneouragc the musicians 
to cmulate the strains of the turtle-dove ; and Ihen, let Ibn 
al-‘Amid appear, the torrent of his beneficenee shames the rain- 
cloud and arrests its copious showers. Tlıe charaeter of thai 
generous prince is formed of the purest molten gold ; his gifts 
flovv copious as the occan-waves, and his renovvn diffuses around 
the perfumes of the gilliflower and the 'arâr ; he seatlers his gifts 
like the comfıts seattered at a marriagc fcast; he kceps so closely 
the secrets of a friend that his bosom îs like the night in which no 
moon appears.” 

İn the same poem, wc remark also Ihc follovving verses : 

“Lofıy enterprises are achicved by lofıy minds, and to Abu 
’I-Fadi 1 sent on their noclurnal journey the inspirations of my 
hcart.” 

The poet waited vainly^ in expectation of a recompense for 
this piccc. and he at lenght followcd it up by another poem and 
then by a letter whtch, though he arrived at court in a most 
destitute condition, only served to confirm Ibn aI-‘Amîd in his 
indiffercnce. Hc hnally succecdcd in entering inlo the waz!r's 
presence on a day in which he hcld a levee for the reception of 
the grandees and the chicfs of the civil administraiion ; posting 
himself then before him. he pointed at him and said : “O ra’is! 
1 havc followed thcc as closely as thy shndovv ; 1 have abascd 
myself before thce as humbly as thy shoe, and I have swallowed the 
burning food of abscnce (fronı Itonte) in expectation of thy gift; 


1 Sce No. 129, note. The poct seems to havc compared Ibn al-‘AmId to the 
sacreü stone of Makkah, but the meaning of the verse is doubtful. 

2 KesUlence ; io the original i'timSr {to perform the riıiı lo the ‘ıınıroh) 
See note on ‘Umrah No. 668. 

3 1 read V' insfead of Jc. 
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yet by Allah! l do not fcel my disappointment, but I dread the 
sneers of foes ; people who gave me good advice, yet I distrusted 
them; who spoke me truly, yet I suspected their sincerity. With 
what a face can I now meet them, and what pretext can I now 
oppose to them ? I have receıved for eulogium after eulogium, 
for prose after verse, nothing else but bitter regrct and sickening 
misery. If success have a mark to make it known, vvhere is that 
mark and what is it ? Those whom thou enviest for the praises 
which they received were formed of the same clay as thyself; 
those whom satire covered with dishonour vvere like thee ; forward 
them and surpass the highest of them in exaltation, the brightest 
of them in lustre, the noblest in station! ” Astonished and 
confounded at this address, İbn al-‘Amid remained silent with 
his eyes fixed on the ground ; but at length, he raised up his head 
and replied : “Time is too short to permit thee to solicit favours 
in a lengthened discourse, or to allovv me to offer a long apology ; 
and were we to accord to each other what we a re led to bcstow, 
we should only be obliged to recommence the same acts which 
gîve us mutual satisfaction.” On this, Ibn Nubâtah said: 
O ra’is! these {verses) are the utterance of h heart vvhich hath 
long concealed its thoughts, and of a tongue which hath been long 
silent; and, moreover, the rich man who defers (his gencrosity) 
is a despicable character.” These words roused the anger of 
Ibn al-‘AraId, and he exclaimed ; “By Allah ! I did not deserve 
this reproach from any of God’s creatures; for cven less than 
I quarrelled with {my father) al-‘Amîd, so that we were led to 
mutual ili will> and unceasing discussion. But thou art not one 
of those to whom I owe an obligation and whose humours I must 
support, neilher art thou one of my dependents for whom I may 
have indulgence; nay, a part of that with vvhich thou hast 
dinned my ears vvould provoke the spleen of the sage and over- 
come the firmest patience. And besides, I did not invite thee 
hither by letter, I did not send for thee by a messengcr, I did not 
ask thee to praise me, I did not impose on thee the task of extolling 


1 The word$ y mean ; a supper of hospitality for vvhich the guest 
must vvait long, before he gets it. Such a supper is a proof of the ili will of 
the hoşt. İD this phrase, the exprcssion appears to be taken figuratively. 
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me.” To this, Ibn Nubâtah repHed : “ ’Tis true, O ra'İs ! thou 
didst not invite me hither by letter, thou didst not send for me by 
a messenger, thou didst not ask me to praise thee, and thou didst 
not impose on me the task of extolling thee; but, in as much 
as thou wert seated in the midst of thy court, surrounded with 
ali thy splendour {as if) to say : ‘Let no one give me any other 
title than that of ra'ls (chief), let no creature dispute ray sovereign 
orders, for I, the kâtib of Rukn al-Dawlah, am the head 
of the courtiers, the lord of the metropolis, the supporter of the 
welfare of the kindgom,’that circumstance alone appeared to be 
for me a sufficient invitation, although thou didst not invite me 
verbally.” On hearing these words, Ibn al-‘Amîd sprang from 
his seat in a passion and hastcned into the vestibule of the palace 
vvhence he gained his chamber : the assembly broke up in confu- 
sion, and Ibn al-Nubâtah was heard to say as he was Crossing 
the vestibule : “By Allah ! it were better to eat dusı and walk 
on burning coals than to endüre this; God’s curse upon literatüre 
since patrons despise it and those who cultivate it are its dupes'! ” 
The next morning, when Ibn al-‘Amid’s anger had passed over 
and his self-possession had returned, he causcd search to be made 
for the poet vvith the intention of ofTering him excuses and 
removing from his mind the disagreeâble impressions left by what 
had passed; but none could discover whither he had gone^. 
The whole occurrence was a constant subject of regret for Ibn 
al-‘Amid, up to the time of his death. I have since found this 
poem and the conversation at the wazlr’s levee attributed to a 
different person from Ibn Nubâtah, and on looking for the 
gaşidah in that poet’s dlwân, I could not find it. At a later period, 
on perusing Abü Hayyân al-Tawljîdi’s Kitâb al-Wazlrayn^, I found 
this poem attributed to Abü Muhammad ‘Abd al-Razzâq Ibn 
al-Husayn, a native of Baghdâd, a philologer, a logician, and a 
poet, generally known by the appellation of Ibn Abi ’l-Thivâb.* 

1 I read 

2 Litcrally : But it was as if he had sunk into the hearing and the sight 
of the earth; that is ; as if be had sunk into the earth. No reasonablc 
€xplanation has ever been given of this expressioi]. 

3 Ibn ^âllikan speaks of this work at the end of the present article. 

* ’Abd al-f^amid gives ; Siyiâb.—Ed. 
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and that tlıe discourse at the levce was held by Tbn Mamûyah*. a 
poet and a native of al-Kar^ı. The kâtib Abu ’l-Faraj Ahmad 
İbn Muhammad enjoyed great favour in the sight of his sovereign 
Rukn al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh and held a high rank in his esteem, 
but he did not receive from Ibn al-'Amid the respect to which 
he was entitled. At different tinıes, hc complained to him of 
his behaviour, but finding his remonstrances unsuccessful, he wrotc 
to him these lines : 

■‘What avail your richcs if they render you arrogani to ılıc 
poor? How often, when you came in, havc wc stood up, and, 
whcn we went in, you stirred as iF to rise, but did not finish 
(the movemeııt). When I withdrew, you never said: ‘Let his 
horse be brought to the door ’; as I said when you withdrew. 
If you possess Science, what do you know which is not known by 
olhers. You are not mounted on the back of the empire, and 
we are not placed below thee, at its feet. Wc also held coınmand- 
ments like you and vvere deposed as you may be, but wc werc 
never haughty nor proud. We are equal iıı ali things. Persevere 
in a reasonable line of conduet, or else givc up your place.” 

The Sâhib Ibn 'Abbâd composed a great number of poems 
in praise of İbn al-‘Amîd, and, being in Işbahün when the latter 
went ihere on a visit, he wrote to him the following lines; 

“They said : ‘Your (long e.ypected) spring^ has come.” ‘Good 
news ! ’ I exclaimed, ‘if true ; is it spring the brother of vvinter, 
or spring the brother of generosity ? ’Tis that spring,’ they 
replied, ‘whose gifts securc the indigent from poverty.’—’Tis 
then,’ said I, ‘the ra'îx İbn al-‘Amıd ? ’ They answered; 
‘Yes.’ “ 

Ibn a!-‘Amîd cxprcssed his high admiration of the following 
verses : 

“Shc came, fearing (discovery), to the curtain of the door 
\vhich was closed bctwcen us, and at which the slave-giris 
alrcady stood. She listened to my poetry, whilst her hcart was 

I Spring ; in Arabic al-RabI‘. The poet means to guibbie on this word 
which is also employed as a proper name, 

• ‘Abd al-Bamid gives : Mawtah.—Ed. 
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touchcd by the inspiration of my gaşîdahs. And whenever she 
heard a tender though she heaved a sight suffıcient to burst her 
neckIaces.” 

İbn al-'Amîd left some poetry, but the only piece of his \vhich 
pleased me and seemed worthy of insertion, is the following. 
taken from İbn al-Şâbi’s> Kiiab a!-Wuzarâ {book of wazlıs) . 

“I remarked on my face a hair which stili remained black. 
and my eyes took pleasure at the sight ; and 1 said to the white 
hairs, when their aspect sirııck it with affright: ‘I conjure you to 
pity its loneliness. Seldom does a black femalc remain in a place 
when her husband’s othcr wife is a white’ 

The amîr Abu ’I-Fadi al-Mikâlî^ gives the following vcrscs as 
his in the Kitâb al-Muntuhit: 

"Choosc your friends among strangers. and takc not your 
ncar relations into fovour; relations arc like scorpioııs or even 
more noxious.'” 

İbn al-'Aınld died in the month of Şafar,—some say, of 
Muharraın,—A.H. 360 (December, A.C. 970), at Ray, but Abu 
M-Hasan Hilâl ibn al-Muhassin ibn İbrâhlm al-Şâbi States, in his 
Kitâb al-Wıtzarâ, ihat he died A.H. 359. God knows best ! Abu 
’I-Fadi ibn al-‘Amîd was visited alternately by attacks of gout 
and colic; when one of these disorders left him, it delivered 
hiın över to the other. Bcing asked which of the two was the 
more painful, he answ'ered : *‘When the gout attacks me, I fel 
as if I had in my joints a ravenous beast, devouring me, mouthful 
by mouthful; and when the colic visits me, I would willingly 
change it for the gout.” İt is said that, seeing one day a labourer 
in a garden eating bread, with onions and milk, and making a 
hcarly meal, he exclaimed : ‘"I wish I was like that labourer, able 

to cat my fiil of vvhatever I liked.” 1 may here say. in the \vords 
of İbrahim al-Şâbi. Hilâl’s grandfather {No. 14), in his Kitâb 

1 The life of Hilâl ibn al-Şâbi will be found in this work. 

2 Al-Tha‘alibi givcj, in his Yatimah, MS. No. 1370, a grcat number of 
passages, in prose and verse, composed by the amir Abu ’I-Fadi ‘Ubayd 
AUâh ibn Abmad al-MIküli, the most distinguished of ali the niembers of the 
Mikâl family. Two other personı of the same family «tere eulogised by ibn 
Dıırayd (see No. 611). 
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al-Tâji : * “Such is human life ; it is seldom free from trouble.” 

1 read, in a collection of anecdotes, that some time after the 
death of İbn al-‘Amîd, the Sâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd passed by his 
door, and remarking that the vestibule, which used to be 
crowded with people, was completely empty, he recited these 
lines: 

“Teli me, thou abode ! why art thou covered with sadness? 
whcre are the ushers and the door curtain ? Where is he before 
whom adversity fled ? He is now earth enclosed in earth. Say 
Nvithout fear or shame : ‘My master is dead, and sadness hatlı 
overwhelmed mc.’ ” 

I havc since observed that al-‘Utbi, in his Kitab al-Yanıîııl^, 
attiibutes these words to Abu ’l-Abbâs al-DabbP ; “but,” says 
he, “some State that they were composed by Abü Bakr al-Khu- 
wârizmî, on passing by the door of the Şâlıib Ibn ‘Abbâd." 
This cannot, however, be true, for al-Khuwârizmî died before 
the Şâlıib, as wc have observed in his life {No. 6İ8). Similar 
to this is an anecdote related by ‘Alî İbn Sulaymân ; “I saw,” 
says he, “the ruins of a large palace at Ray, of which nothing 
renıained but the door-way, and on that was written : 

‘'Wonder at the vicissitudes of fortune, and be instructed ; 
this dwelling is a striking ezample of such changes: 1 önce saw 

it filled with a crowd of princes^, and lights shining in every part 
of it; but solitude is now its only inhabitant: O how desolate 
the house when the master is göne ! ” 


1 The work called al-Yamînl, or TUrikh al-Utbi is written in a very pompous 
style and contains the history of the Ghazııawid Sultân Yanün al-Dawlah 
Mahmüd Ibn Subuktikin, whose life wiU be found in this work. The author, 
whose name was Abu '1-Naşr Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Jabbâr al-'Utbl, sırat a coniemporary of that prince and brought down his 
history to the yeaı 428 (A.C 1036-37). M. de Sacy has given an analytis of 
this work ın the fourth volüme of the Noıiees el-Exlraiıs: 

2 Abu T-‘Abbâs Ahraad Ibn Ibrâhlm al-Dabbs a favorite of the Sâhib Ibn 
‘Abbâd, acıed as his Ueutenant and succeeded him on his death. {Yalimah, 
No. 1370, fol. 3.7, wheıe numerous passages of his prose writings and poetical 
eompotitiont are given.) 

3 I read ayıl) with one of the manuscripts. 

• ‘Abd al-Umld givet: Târiki.—Ed, 
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On the death of İbn al-‘Amid, his son Dh u ’l-Kifâyatayni 
Abu ’I-Fath ‘Alî replaced him in the wazîrate by the choice of 
their sovereign Rukn al-DawIah. Dhu ’l-Kifâyatayn was a 
prince of great authority, eminent for his abilities, talents, and 
benehcence; it was to him that al-Mutanabbî addresscd the 
five lines rhyming in d which are to be found in that poet’s 
diwâıt, and form part of the eulogium composed by him on Ibn 
al-‘Amîd. It is not necessary, however, to insert them. Al-Tha‘âlibi 
speaks of him in the Yatimah, in the article on Ibn al-‘Amıd, 
and he givcs there the following note in which Dh u ’l-Kifâyatayn 
requests a friend to send him some wine without letting his 
father, Ibn al-‘Amîd, perceive it: “May God prolong your 
lordship’s existence! I have hastcncd to pass this nighl in 
enjoyment, as if to take advantage of the moment when the cj'e of 
adversity slumbers; I have seized on one of the opportunitics 
whicU life ofTers, to form with my companions a part of the band 
of the pleiades, and, if you do not aid us to maintain our tank 
in that cltoir by sending us some wine, wc shall be {sad) like the 
daughlers of the hearse^. Adicu.” Al-Tha'âlibl gives also some 
pieces of verse composed by the author of this Ictter. Abu ’l-Fath 
continued to hll the oflîcc of vvazir up to the death of Rukn 
al-Daw)ah [No. J68), and the accession of Muwayyad al-Dawlah 
that prince's son. He was again chosen as wazlr by the new 
monarch, but he held this post for a very short time. A profound 
jcalousy subsisted between him and the Şahib İbn ‘Abbüd, and 
it is said that the latter was the person who turned Muwayyad 
al-Dawlah’s heart against him. That prince began by expressing 
his disapproval of Dh u ’l-Kifâyatayn’s conduet and testifying the 
aversion which he had conceived for him, tili at length, in the 
year 366, he cast him into prison. There stili exist some pieces 
composed by Dh u ’I-Kifâyatayn during his confinement, and in 
these, he deseribes his miserable situation. Al-Tha‘âlibî says tliat 
he lost ali his vvealth, and that they tortured him by cutting o.T 


1 This surname signihes : posstssor of tht ıloııble capaelty. The author of 
ıhe Yatimah, MS. No. 370, fol. 270, gives numerous extracts fronı his 
writings. 

2 The daughters of the hearse {Banât Na'şhJ is the name given by the .Arabs 
to the constellation of Ursa hfajor. 
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his nose and plucking his beard. Another writer States that one 
of his hands was cut ofF also, and perceiving that his case vvas 
hopeless and escape impossible, even were he to surrender up ali 
he posscssed, he töre öpen the breast of his robe, and taking out 
of it a paper containing a list of ali the wea!th and hidden 
treasures which he and his father had collected, he cast it into 
the fire. When he savv it entirely consumed, he said to the man 
\vho had him in custody ; “Execute thy orders, for, by Allah ! 
not a single dirham of our hioney shall fail into the hands of thy 
master.” He was then put to the torture and kept in suffering 
tili he died. His arrest took place on Sunday, the 8th of 
the latter Rabi‘, A.H. 366 (4th Decembcr, A.C. 976)*. He was 
born in 307 (A.C. 919-20). At the time of the expedition, in the 
year 355 (A.C. 966), when the Khurâsânids returned from Ray 
after the grave event vvhich occurred thcre, and when God had 
delivcred {the country) from their perversity', the ra'ls Abu ’1-Fa(jl 
Ibn al-‘Amîd commenced the construction of an immense wall 
around the palace of his sovereign. This induced the army inspec- 
tor to observe that such an undertaking reminded him of the 
common saying : post crepitum ventris stringere podicem ; on which 
Ibn al-‘Amid replied : “And that also is useful to prevent another 
from escaping.” This answer was considered excellent. Ibn 
al-‘Amid was appointed to offlce A.H. 337 (A.C. 248-9). In 
allusion to {the death of Abu ’l-Fath), one of his friends 
said : 


1 *Tn the year 355, an army of more than ten thousand men marched from 
Khurasân against the Creeks” (who had penetrated into Mesopotamia 
and Syria, where they laid stege to Antioch ; see Abu ’I-Fedâ's Annats}, “and 
reached Ray. On their arrival Rukn al-Dawlah furnûhed them with provisions 
in abundance, but one day, those warriors mounted their horses, and proceed- 
ing to the dvvellingr of Rukn al-Dawlah’s captains, they slew ali the Daylamites 
whom they met and pillaged the palace of Abu ’I-Fadi Ibn al-‘AmId the vvazir 
of Rukn al-Dawlah. Ibn al-‘Amid succeeded however, in defeating them and 
putting them to flight. They retired by the Adharbâ'ijân road, witb the loss of 
fifıeen bundred men, and, having subsequently reached Moful, they entered 
Syria and encountered the Greeks.” fAl-Dhahabî’s Târikh al-Islâm, MS. 
No. 646, fol. 237.) 

** 'Abd al-i^mid givcs 18, but then the day must have been Wednesday and 
not Sunday.—Ed. 
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“Family of al-‘Amid and family of Barmak! vvhat has 
befallcn you ? your friends are few, and your supporters intimida- 
ted. Fortune took you for ils favourites, but it then thought fit {lo 
change ils mind) ; fortune is certianly deceitful and trea- 
cherous! ” 

Abu ’l-Fatliı, the son of Ibn al-*Amîd had the Şâhib İbn 
‘Abbâd for successor; see the life of the latter {No. 93). He 
frequently repeated the following lines, some time before he lost 
his life: 

“Men entered the world before us, and they departed from 
it, leaving it to us; we sojourned therein as they did, but we shall 
leave it to our successors.” 

The following piece is attributed to Abu ’l-Fath, the son of 
Ibn al-‘Amid : 

“The delators who watched my conduct asked me how 
I loved her 7 and I ansvvered ; ‘With a passion neither inadequate 
nor excessive’. Had I not mistrusted them, I should have spoken 
the truth and sajd : ‘My passion for her surpasses ali that lovers 
ever felt.’ How often have my brethren asked me why I was so 
sad ? And I replied : ‘You see my malady, yet you ask me 
vvhat is the matter ! ’ ” 

Abû yayyân ‘Alî Ibn Muhammad al-Tawtıîdi, a nativc of 
Bagbdâd, composed a work entitled : Mathâlib al-Waziryn (the 
disgracejul acts of the t\vo wazîrs) in vvhich he inserted ali the 
circumstances vvhich could tend to the dishonour of Ibn aU'Amid 
and the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd ; he attacked them violently in this 
production, enumerating their faults, stripping them of ali the 
renovvn vvhich they had acquired by their talents and gencrosity, dis- 
playing the utmost prejudice against them and treating them vvith 
great injustice. This book is one of those vvhich bring ili lucki; 
no person ever had it in his possession vvithout suffering a reverse 
fortune, as l myself have experienced, and as others, on vvhose 


1 Such is the meaning of the word in this case. It occurs also vvith 

a nearly similar signifîcation in Abd-AlMlf's Krlaılon de /' Egypte, see M. de 
Sacy’s translation of that vvork, page 250. 
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words I can place reliance, have cxperienced also. This Abû 
Hayyân was a man of talent and an author : he composed some 
works of great repute such as the Kitab al-Imtinâ‘ wa 'l-Muwânasah 
(aversion and attachment) in two volumes ; the Kitöb al-Başâ'ir h o 
’l-Dhaklıâ'ir (guiding marks and treasures) ; the Kitâb al-Sadiq wa 
’1-Şadâqah (ihefriendandfriendship), in one volüme; the Kitâb 
al-Maqâ'isât {mulual conıparisons), in one volüme ; the Mathâlib 
al-VVazîrayn, in one volüme, ete. This writer was stili alive in 
the year 400 (A.C. 1009-10), as we learn from his own words in 
the Kitâb al-Şadiq wa 'l-Şadâqah. I have not found the word 
Ta\vfyidl noticed by any of the authors who have composed 
treatises on patronymics, not even by al-Sanı‘âni; but it is said 
that Abû Hayyân's father sold tawhid at Baghdâd, and that this 
tan’hid is a species of date produced in Trâq. It is this significa- 
tion which some commentators of al-Mutanabbi’s poems assign to 
the following verse; 

“Thcy draw from my mouth draughts \vhich are sweetcr than 
the profession of God's unity (al-ta\vh!d)." 


671 İBN MUQLAH 

Abû ‘Ali Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn al-Hasan* İbn Muqlah 
the celebrated kâtib, commenced his career as administrator and 
revenue-collector in one of the districts of Fars. He successivly 
occupied various situations tili he was at length appointed wazîr 
by al-Muqtadir bi-Allâh, who invcsted him with this office on the 
16th of the first Rabi,' A. H. 316 (May, A. C. 928) t. The same 
khalif arrested him on Wednesday, the 16th of the first Jumâdâ. 
A. H. 318 (June, A. C. 930)î, extortcd from him a large sum of 
money, and banished him into the province of Fars. The imâm 
al-Qâhir bi-Allâh {al-Mtıqtadir's successor) sent a messenger to 
bring him back from that country, and appointed him to act as 

• ‘Abd al-Hamid givet: at-l)lus&yn.—Ed. 
t 9May.—Ed. 
t 16 June.Ed. 
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his lieutenant. On the morning uf the Day of Sacrificc, A. H. 
320 (December, A. C. 932)*, Ibn Muqlah returned from Fars, and 
being invested with the pelisse of oflfice, he continued to hold the 
post of wazîr tili the month of Sha'bân in the following year. At 
that time, he withdrew into concealmerit on receiving Information 
that the khalif suspected him of having taken an active part in the 
revoltexcited by'AIi Ibn Baliq (A^ö. 467, note). AURâdl bi-Allah, 
who succeeded to the khalifate on the 6th of the first Jumâdâ, 
A. H. 322 (24th April, A. C. 934), chose him for wazlr, three 
days after his accession. Al-Muzaffar Ibn Yâqût, who had 
acquired the absolutc dircction of al-Râ(^rs affairs, conceived a 
dislike for the wazir Abû 'Alî and concerted a plot with the pages 
of the chambers' for the purpose of seizing on him when he 
entered the palace ; assuring them that such a proceeding would 
meet with no opposition from the khalif and that it would in ali 
probability give him great pleasure. It happened therefore that, 
when the wâzir entered the vestibule of the palace, Ibn Yâqût 
and the pages seized on him and sent him in to al-RâdI whom 
they acquainted with the circumstance ; enumerating, at the same 
time, a number of crimes which they attributed to their prisoner 
and which forced them to take so dccidcd q measure. The khalif 
returned an ansvver in which he gave his approval to their conduct. 
This occurred on Monday, the 16th of the first Jumâdâ, A. H. 324 
(April, A. C. 936)t. They then agreed that the wazirship 
should be confided to ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn 'Isâ Ibn Dâwûd Ibn 
al-Jarrâh2, and al-Râdî, in consequence, invested him with that 

1 The pages of the chambers {gl-Ghilman al-Hujariyah) formed a numerous 
body of youths who received their education at the court of the 'Abbâsid 
Khalifs and were afterwards employed in their tervice ; see No. 462. Under 
the Fâıimd in Egypt, a similar institution existed, the members of wbich were 
designated under the title of the youths of the chambers {Sibyûn al-Hujar) ; see 
No. 460: and, under the mamlûk sultâns, we perceive the exi$tence of a 
seminary nearly identical. the al-Şibyân al~Hujariyah ; see M. de Sacy’s Chres- 
tomalhie, 1.1. p. 156. An establishment of the satne kind is that of the frc/ı 
Oghlans (the youths of the interior) at Constantinople. 

2 Speaking of this vvazîr, the author of the al-Dııwal al-fslâmiyah says : 
“When al-Râdi arrested Ibn Muqlah, he sent for 'Alî Ibn Tsi Ibn al-Jarrâh 

{Continued on page ISO) 

* 12 December.—Ed. 

t II April.—Ed. 
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Office and delivercd över to him Abû ‘Alî Ibn Muqlah. ‘Abd 
al-Rabaman caused his prisoner to be scourged with whips, and 
having put him to the rack and inflicted on him various other 
tortures, he extorted his signature to a promissory note of one 
million of dînârs (£ 460,000). Ibn Muqlah then obtained his 
liberty, and retired to his house, where he remained for some 
time unemployed. Abfl Bakr Muhammad Ibn Râ’iq having 
then revolted against the ^lalifate, and usurped the supreme 
authority, al-RSc)! sent to the insurgent chief and propitiated his 
favour by entrusting him with the government of the empire and 
creating him amir al-umarâ'. He granted him also the admins- 
tration of the revenue (kharâj) and of ali the landed estates 
belonging to the khalîfate. besides which, he caused the public 
prayer (khufbah) to be said in his name from ali the pulpits of the 
empire. Ibn Râ‘iq having thus attained the height of power and 
influence, exerted his authority uncontrolled, and seized on the 
posscssions and landed property of Ibn Muqlah and his son Abu 
M-I^usayn. Ibn Muqlah then waited on Ibn Râ‘iq and his 
secretary, and requested, in the humblest manner, the restitution 
of his estates. Being unable to obtain any thing from them but 
vague promises, he decided on employing against Ibn Râ‘iq every 
possible means of intrigue, and wrote to the khalif advising 
his arrestation; engaging, at the same time, in case his advice 
was followed and that he himself was appointed wazir, to force 
from Ibn Râ‘iq the sum of three millions of dînârs. The letter 
containing this communication was in the handwriting of ‘Alî 
Ibn HârOn al-Munajjim {No. 444). Al-Râ(ii appeared inclined to 
give his consent to this proposal, and having then encouraged Ibn 
Muqlah in his expectations, he entered into a correspondence 
with him, and numerous letters passed between them. Ibn 


{Continued from pagt 149) 

and ofTered him the waz1rship. ‘Ali refused accepting, and recommended his 
brother 'Abd al-Rahmin Ibn ‘Isfi to be chosen. The kltiaif folIowed his 
advice, but, in a short time, aiTairs got embroiled and the new wazlr offered his 
dismissial. Thiı led to his arrest. During his administration he did nothing 
worthy of rcmembrance." 

1 Amir al-umarâ {amir över the amlrt, or iommander in eh'^f) this post, the 
higbest in the Uallfate, was created for Ibn Ra'iq. 
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Muqlah finally obtained from al-Râ<^i the full assurance of his 
cooperation, and it was agreed on between them both that he 
should proceed secretly to the khalif’s palace and remain there 
tili their plan was put in execution. He then cast a horoscope 
which indicated the eve of the last day of the month of Ramadân 
as a propitious moment for quitting his house and riding to 
the palace, because the moon is then {concealed) under the rays 
"of the sun, and such epochs are favourable for engaging in affairs 
requiring secrecy. On arriving at the palace, he was detained in 
a chamber and rcfused admittance to al-Râdi. The next morning, 
the khalif sent a messenger to Ibn Râ’iq informing him of what 
had occurred, and stating that this was a stratagem devised by 
himself for the purpose of getting Ibn Muqlah into his power. 
Frequent Communications, in writing, then passed between them 
both, and, on the 14th of Shawwâl. A. H. 326 (August, A. C. 
938)*, al-Râdi made known to the public the designs of Ibn 
Muqlah, and, drawing him from confinement, he confronted him 
with Ibn Râ’iq’s chamberlain and some of the military chiefs. 
As Ibn Râ’iq had expressed the wish that Ibn Muqlah should be 
punished by the amputation of the hand with which he' had 
written the horoscope fjust mentioned), the declarations of the 
persons present at this confrontation were no sooner terminated, • 
than the {executioners) cut ofî his right hand and töok him back- 
to prison. Al-Râdi then repented of what had been done, and 
sent doctors to attend him and heal his wound. Such was the 
result of the imprecation which Abu ’1-I;lasan Mubammad Ibn 
ShanbOdh. the Qur'ân-reader, pronounced against Ibn Muqlah, as 
we have already related {No. 602), and it was certainly an extra- 
ordinary coincidence. Abu ’l-^asan X^âbit Ibn Sinân Ibn Thâbit 
Ibn Qurrâ (No. 125, note), one of the physicians who attended 
him, relates as follows : “I went to see him when he was in that 
State, and he asked me news of his son Abu ’l-Çusayn ; I informed 
him that he was concealed in a place of safety, and these wc7ds 
gave him great comfort. He then began to lament and weep 
for the loss of his hand: ‘With that hand,’ said he,'I laboured 
in the service of the Uıalif’s and twice transcribed the Qur'ân \ 


14 August.—E<J. 
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yet they cut İt off as if İt had been the hand of a thief!’ I cn- 
deavoured to console him, saying that it wou]d be the last of his 
afiSictions and that no othet mutilation would befall him. To 
this he replied by the follovving verse : 

*‘When a part of thee perisheth, weep for the loss of another 
part; for one part is near unto another.” 

He at length recovered, and sent from his prison a message 
to al-Râdî, promising him a large sum and requesting to be 
appointed wazir; he added that the amputatioıı of his hand 
could be no obstacle to his nomination. He had contrived, in 
fact, to write with a pen by fastening it to the stump of his arm. 
When Bajkam al-Turki (A^o. 182, note), who was one of Ibn Râ'iq’s 
partisans approached Baghdâd, Ibn Râ’iq ordered the prisoncr’s 
tongue to be cut out. After a protracled confinenıent, Ibn 
Muqlah was attacked by diarrhea, and having no person to attend 
him, he was forced to draw water from the vvell for his own use ; 
this he effected by seizing the rope successively .with his left 
hand and his teeth. He composed somc poems in which he 
described his miserable fate and deplored the loss of his hand ; 
in these pieces, one of which we here give, he complained of 
the ingratitude which he had experienced in return for his fidelity : 

“(To act tlıus) I was not weary of existence, but I trusted 
to theır good faith and lost my right hand. To obtain wordly 
rank, I sold to them my spiritual vvelfare, and they deprived me 
of one and of the other. I used ali my efforts to preserve their 
lives, but mine they did not preserve. After the. loss of my right 
hand, there is no pleasure in life ; my right hand is göne ! depart 
thou also, O my soul! ” 

The follovving lines are attributcd to him : 

‘T cringe not when pinched by misfortune, neither am I 
haughty 'vvhen it spares me. I am fire when blown upon by the 
deep-drawn sighs of envy; I am a gentle stream with my 
friends. ” 

It was from th s passage that Sibı Ibn al-Ta‘âW)dhi (/Vo. 654) 
borrovved the thought vvhich hc has thus cxpressed in one of his 
qaşltlahs: 
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“Seek not to gain my love by {affected) scorn ; I am stubborn 
when roughly used. Kindness finds me like limpid water; severity, 
like the hardest rock.” 

İt was of this waz!r that a poet said : 

"They say that dismissal from office is the infirmity (menstrua) 
to which noble characters are subject; may God curse it for a 
hateful thing ! but the wazîr Abü ‘Alî is one of ıfıose who expect 
no ionger such an infirmity^.” 

According to al-Tha‘âlibi {No. 356), in his Yatimah, the 
following verscs were composed by Ibn Muqlah : 

“When I sec a man in an exalted station mounted on the 
pinnacle of thoughtless pride, I say within myself; ‘Favours 
must be appreciated at their just value ; what a service he has 
rendered me in taking that place (of danger) ! ’ ” 

Ibn Muqlah continucd in this miserable State till his death, 
which took place on Sunday, the lOth of Shawwâl. A.H. 328 
{19th July, A.C. 940). His corpse was buried in the prison where 
he dicd, but, after some time, it was disinterred and delivercd 
up to his family. He was born in Ba^dâd, on the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 20th of Shavyvvâl. A.H. 272 (March, A.C. 886)*. 
We have already mentioııed in the life of Ibn al-Bawwâb {No. 432) 
that it was he who derivcd the present system (of writing) from 
the written characters used by the people of Kûfah and that he 
gave it its aetual form : 1 mean to say, either he or his brother, 

bccause there exists a difference of opinion on this subject. I have 
observed also that Ibn aI-Bawwâb followed the path marked out 
by Ibn Muqlah and ameliorated his system.^ Ibn Muqlah utteıed 
some sayings >vhich are stili preserved and employed ; such, for 


1 Qur'ûn, snrah 6S, verse 4. The poet means to say that the waz'rneed' 
never apprehend being deprived ot his place ; a very unfortunate predietion, 
as we have just seen, 

2 The characters introduced by Ibn Muqlah are what we cali Şharql, or 
Oritntal ; they are merely a slight alteration of the so called Maghribi or 
Occideıtlal which were in ase before the promıılgation of Islûmisim. 

• 31 March.-Ed. 
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instance, are the foUowing : “When I love, 1 risk ıleath; and 
vvhen I hate, I inflict it." “When pleased, 1 favour; when 
displeased, I punish." *'[ likc him who cultivates poetry for 
self instructıon, not for lucre, and him who practiscs music for 
pleasure, not for gain." He has expressed a g/eat numbcr of 
fine ideas both in prose and verse. The poet Ibn al-Rûmi {No. 438) 
eulogised Ibn Muqlah, and one of thc ideas which he expressed 
rcspecting him is the following ; 

"If the pon be master of the swoıd, {the sword) before which 
the necks are humblcd and to \vhose cdgc the nations are 
obodicnt: (rccoUect) that deatlt also, dcath which nought can 
resist, follows (fronı) words traced by the pen (o/ fate). ’Tis thus 
that God hath decrced, from the time in which pens vvere fırst 
made ; {he decreed) that svvords, from the moment they rcceived 
their edge, should be servants to the pen.” 

AbQ ‘Abd Allah al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Mııqlah, the wazîr’s 
brother, was an accomplished and eminent kâtib. İt vvas really 
he who invented that handsome written character. His birth 
took placc on Wednesday, at daybrcak, thc 30th of Ramadan, 
A.H. 278 (Januafy, A.C. 892)’', and his death. in the month 
of he latter Rabî‘, A;H. 338 (October, A.C. 949). As fort 
Ibn Râ’iq, the höji^ Ibn ‘Asakir {No. 416) States, in his History 
of Damascus, that he arrived there in the month of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, 
A.H: 357 (Sept.-Oct., A.C., 939),' and that the imâm al-Muttaqî t 
appointed him governor of that city in the place of Badr Ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-ikhshidi. whom he had expelled. Ibn Râ'iq then 
set out for Egypt and had an cncounter with Muhammad Ibn 
TOghj {No. 663), the sovereign of that country. Being defeated 
in this engagemcnt, he returned to Damascus, whencc he proceed- 
ed to Baphdad. He was assassinated at Moşul, A.H. 330 (A.C. 
941-2). It is said that he fell by the hand of Naşir al-Dawlah 
al-Hasan Ibn Hamdân {No. 167). 

1 According to Ibn tl-Athir, the city of Damascus fell into the hands of 
Ibn Ra'i 4 in the year 328 ; and al-MuttaqI was proclaimed Utalif in 329. 

* S January.—Ed. 

t 'Abd al-Hamld gives : Muatafi.—Ed. 
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672 IBN BAQIYAH THE IVAZIR 

Abu’l-'l'âhir Muhammad Ibn Muhamınad* Ibıı Baqiyah 
Ibn ‘Alî, surnamed Naşir al-Dawlalı [assister of the empirc) and 
wazîr to *Izz al-Dawlah Bakhtiyâr (No. 106), the son of MuMzz 
Ibn al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh, was an eminent raTs\ a powerrul wazîr 
and a generous patron. We have already spoken of him in our 
notice on ‘Izz al-Dawlah and mcntioncdthat the wax-chandler, 
being askcd what quantity of wax-lights was ailoted by Ihal 
sovereign to his ovvn service, replied : 

“The aIlowancc of wax-lights which this princc fıırnishcd 
to him was two thousaııd pounds weight evcry month.” Now, 
wax lights being an objcct of littie necessity, it may be conceived 
from this single circıımstance ho\v great must have bccn the 
quantity of things morc esscntial and more rcquisite with vvhich 
(the khalif) was provided. Ibn Baqiyah was a native of Awânâ 
a placc (in the province) of Baghdâd. İn the commencement of 
his career, he was appointed superintendent of the kitehen by 
Mu'izz aI-DawIah, and then passed successively through other 
posts conneeted with the service of that sovereign. On the death 
of his master and the accession of ‘Izz al-Dawlah, Iıis situation 
becamc stili morc prosperous, having merited the favoıır of the 
new monarch by the zeal which he had displayed in the service of 
his father. Possessing a pleasing address and a generous disposition, 
he advanced to more elevated situations, and, on Monday, the 
7th of ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 362 (September, A.C. 973)+, he 
received from ‘Izz al-Dawlah his appointment to the place of 
wazlr. At a later period Tzz al-Dawlah \vas led to arrest him for 
reasons too long to be fıtlly related : we may, however, State, in 


1 The word ra'ı.r (chicf) is usually empluyeJ by our author lo desisnate a 
person holding a high rank in the civil adminisLration. 

2 “Awânâ is a village on the Tigris, surrounded by trees and gardens. il 
lies at ten parasangs above “BaEhdâd, and is situated opposite to Akbara, 
from which it is separated by the river*'. (Marâşid.) 

* 'Abd al-Hamjd omits this name in the test but mentions it in marginal 
note on the authority of Ibn al-Jawzi—Ed. 
t ‘Abd al-Hamid gives \vanS..^Ed. 
î 8 September.—Ed. 
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summary manner, that Ibn Baqiyah pushed him to vvage war 
against his cousin ‘Adud al-Dawlah (.Yo. 507), and, in tlıe battie 
which ensued at aİ-Ahwaz, the troops of ‘Izz al-Dawlah were 
defcated. The prince attributed this disaster to the counscls 
of his wazir. In allusion to this circumstancc. Abû Ghassân. a 
physician of Başrah, said ; 

■‘He remaiaed fıfty days at al-Ahwâz, directiııg the cmpire to 
its ruin. He embarked in an affair Nvhich begau by blindness, 
procccded through misfortune, and ended in disgracc.” 

His arrest took place on Monday, the 16th of Dh ıı M-Hijjah, 
.A.H. 366 (August, A.C. 977)*. at Wâsiî. Bcing then dcprived of 
his sight by the application of a red-hot plate of metal, he con- 
fined himself thenceforvvard to his lıouse. VVhen in the exercise 
of the wazîrship, he grievonsly offendcd ‘Adud al-Dawlah Ibn 
Buwayh by some sarcasms which came to that prince’s ears ; and 
particularly, in designating him by the name of Abû Bakr al- 
Ghudadiy. This Abû Bakr was a man with blue eyes and a facc 
mottied with red, who sc'd cat’s mcat (ghudad) at Baghdâd and 
\vho resembled ‘Adud al-Daw]ah very much. The vvazîrapplied this 
nickname to him with the intention of gaining increased favour 
with his own sovereign, ‘Izz aUDavvlah, who bore a decp cnmity 
to ‘A(Jud aI-Dawlah, his cousin. When ‘Açlud aI-Dawlah took 
posscssion of Baghdad, on the death of ‘Izz al-Dawiah, he sent for 
Ibn Baqiyah and caused him to be trampled to death by clephants, 
aftcr which he gave orders that the body should be fastencd on a 
cross and exposed to pııblic view bcfore the ‘Adudian hospital 
(Yo. 507) in that city. This happened on Friday. the 6th of 
Şhawwâl, A.H. 367 (17th May, A.C. 978). Ibn ahHamadâni says, 
in his ‘ Uyün al-Siyar : “When ‘Izz aI-Da\vlah Bakhtiyâr conferred 
the place of wazîr on Ibn Baqiyah, who had formerly becn chicf 
of the kitchen, the people said ; min al-ghidârah Ha ‘l-wi:ârah {from 
the dish to the \\ azirship), but all his defects werc thro\vn into the shade 
by his generosity. In the space of twenty days, he distribuled t\venty 
thousand robesof honoıır." “I saw him onc night at a drinking 


It shoulü be 17 of Ohu ’l-Hijjah (6 August.ı.—Eıl. 
‘Abd ari.laınld gives :al-U<üıri.—Ed. 
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party,” says Abü Ishâq al-ŞâbI (No. 14), “and, (during the 
festivity, he changcd rrequcntly his outer dress, according to 
custom :) evcry time he put on a new pelisse, he bestovvcd 
it on one or other of the persons presem, so that he 
gave avvay, in that sitting, upwards of two hundred 
peJisses. A femalc musician thcn said to him ; ‘Lord 
of wazirs ! there must be wasps in these robcs to prevent 
you from keeping them on your body ! He laughed at 
this conceit, and ordered her a present of a casket of 
jewels.’’ Ibn Baqiyah was the fırst wa7.ir who ever bore two 
titles, the imâm (/^alif) al-Mutî* li-Allâh having given him 
that of al-Nâşih (ıh4 sound adviser), and his son al-'Iâ‘i that of 
Naşir al-Dawlah. During the war which was carricd on bctvvccn 
the t\vo cousins,‘İzz al-DawIaIı and‘Adud aI-DawIah, the former 
scized on Ibn Baqiyah and, having deprived him of sight, delivered 
him över to ‘Adud al-DawIah. That princccauscd him tobeparaded 
about wilh a clock (humus) över his hcad, and thcn ordered him 
to be cast to the elephants. Those animals killed him, and his 
body\vas exposed on a eros* at the gate callcd Bâb aI-'lTıq, near 
his own house'. He had passed his fıflicth year. On his crucifixion, 
an 'adl^ of Baghdâd, callcd Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn 'Umar 
Ibn Ya‘qûb al-Anbârî, deplorcd his fate in the folIowing lines : 

“Exaltcd during life and after death, thou art, in truth, a 
prodigy ! the crowd standing around thee scems likc those bands of 
visitors who courted thy libcrality in the days of ıhy donations. 
Erect as thou art among them, thou appcarest like a prcacher, and 
they stand ali erect, as if to pray. Thy arms arc oponly extended to- 
wards them, as thou wert vvont to extend them whcn bcsto\ving thy 
gifts. The bosom of the earth being too narrow, after thy death, to 
contain such glory as thinc, they gave thee the sky for a tomb and 
the robe of the air for a vvinding sheet. Thy importance was so 
d<*cply impressed on pcople's minds that thou passest rven now 
thy nights closely \vatched by faithful guards. By night, torehes 
are lightcd around thee, and such also was the case in the days 
of thy life. Thou art mountcd on the steed which Zayd önce rodc 

1 This account disagrees with that which has bcen just given. 

2 The 'adi is (a şort of public notary ; sec) the qildVs assistaııt, and .ıcts as 
a public notary, see No. 29, noıe. 
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İn formcr ycars*. Such an advantage is a consolation, as it 
delivers thee from the envy of thy foes. I ncvcr saw 
a tree, beforc this, enabled to sustain ali that was generous. 
Thou wert hurtful to adversity (m warding off its strokes from 
oihers) ; it therefore sprang upon thee and thou hast fallen a 
victim to its wrath. ’Twas thy custom to heal the wounds inflicted 
by misfortune ; it therefore turned against thee to take vengeance ; 
and time converted thy beneficence towards us into a erime. 
Thou wert an emblem of happiness for mankind, but, on thy 
departure, they wcre scattered by calamities. For thee my heart 
burneth with a hidden thirst which can only be assuaged by flow- 
ing tears. Were I able to perform my duty tovvards thee and 
acknovvledge ali my deep obligations, I should fiil the earth with 
poems in thy praise and recite my lamentations alternately with 
the cries of the female mourners : but 1 am forced to withold 
myself from thee, lest I should be tüken for a criminal. Thou 
hast not a tomb on which 1 need implore the blessed rains to fail; 
for thou art set up as a target to the impetuous gushing of the 
showers. On thee be the salutation of the All-Merciful ! may his 
blessings never cease to descend upon thee, morning and 
evening!" 

The body of İbn Baqiyah remained on the eross tili the death 
of 'Adud al-Dawlah ; it was then taken down and buried at the 
spot whcre it had bcen exposed. The following verses were recited 
on his death by Abu ’l-I^asan al-AnbârI, the author öf the piece 
just given 1 

“They inflicted on thee no dishonour when they fixed thee on 
a eross ; they only committed a erime of which they aftervvards 
repented. They then felt that they had acted wrong, and exposed 
to public vicw (onc who uas) a beacon of authority. They took 
thee down, and in interring thee, they buried a mountain {of rtoble 
qualities); and wilh that mountain they entombed noble worth 
and generosity. Though thou hast disappeared. thy liberality 
remains unforgotten ; yet how many the dead who are thought of 
no longer ! Mankind sharc the {duty of) repeating thy praises, as 
thou uscd, unceasingiy, lo share thy \vealth amongst them.” 

1 In page 159 Ibn KhallikSn informs us nho tbis Zayd was. 
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The ffafif Ibn ‘Asâkir [No. 416) says, in his History of 
Damascus. that Abu ’l-l^iasan, on composing the ûrst of these 
elegies, that vvhich rhymes in t, copied it out and threw it 
into one of the streets of Bagi^dâd. It fell into the hands 
of the literati, who passed it one to another, tili ‘Adud 
al-Dawlah was at length informed of its existence. He 
caused it to be recited in his presence, and (struck wiıh 
admiration at its beauty) he exclaitned: “O that I vvere the 
person crucihed; not he! let that man be brought to me.'' 
During a whole year strict search was made for the author, and 
the Şâfiib Ibn ‘Abbâd [No. 93), wlıo was then at Ray. being 
informed of the circumstance, vrote out a letter of protcction 
in favour of the poet. When Abu ’l-l^asan heard of this, he 
wcnt to the court of the Sâhib and was asked by him if it was 
he who had composed these verses ? He reptied in the affîrmative, 
on vvhich the Şâlfib expressed the desire to hear them from his 
own mouth. When Abu ’l-Hasan came to the verse : / never 
saiv a tree, before this, t o sustain ali that was geuerous, the 
Şâhib rose up and embraced him, kissing him on the lips ; he then 
sent him to ‘A^ud aI-Dawlah. On appearing before ‘A<jud al- 
Davvlah, that prince said to him : “What motive could have 
induced thee to compose an elegy on the death of my enemy 7 ” 
Abu ’1-Ij[asan replicd : “Former obligations and favours granted 
long since; my heart therefore overflowed with sorrow, and I 
lamented his fate.” There vvere wax lights burning, at the time, 
before the prince, and this led him to say to the poet : “Canst 
thou recollect any verses on wax lights ? and to this the other 
ansvvered by reciting the follovving linç : 

“The wax lights, shovving their ends tipped with fire, seem 
like the fingers of thy trembling foes, humbly stretehed forth to 
implore thy merey*. ” 

On hearing these verses, ‘A^ud al-DavvIah clothed him in a 
pelisse of honour and bestovved on him a horse and a bag of 
money. So far Ibn ’Asâkir. I may here observe that the person 
to whom allusion is made in the verse : Thou art mouıited on 
the steed which Zayd önce rode in former years, was Al>u ’l-yasan 
Zâyd the son of 'Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin [No. 397) Ibn al-Husayn, 


I This simile is by no means obvious. 
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İbn 'Ali Ibn Abî Tâlib; he camc forward in A.H. 122 (A.C. 
740), and suıntnoned the people to espouse his cause. This 
occurred in the rcign of Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, and Yûsuf 
İbn 'Umar al-Thaqafî, govcrnor of the two ‘Irâqs, dcspatched 
al-'Abbâs al-Murrî with an army agninst the insurgcnt chief. 
Zayd was slruck by an arrow shot by one of Murrî’s soldiers, 
and he dicd of his wound. His body was fastencd to a cross 
and set up in the Kunâsah' of Kûfah, but his head was carried 
to the dilTcrent citics of the empire and thcre exposed. Ibn 
Qâni‘ {No. 149, notc) says : “This took place at Kûfah, in the 
month of Şafar, A.H. 121 (Jan.-Fcb., A.C. 739)’’. Some 
say. in Şafar, A.H. 122. Zayd was then forty-tvvo years of age. 
(Hişhâm) ibn al-Kalbi mentions, in his Jamhaıat al-Nisab, that 
Zayd Ibn ’Alî was struck by an arrow in the forehead. towards 
the close of the day, and that his partisans carried him off. 
They then sent for a surgcon, but, when the arrow was e.\tracted, 
the patient brcathed his last. Abü ‘Umar al-Kindı {No. 159, note) 
States, in his Kiıâh Umara Mişr {historv of the amlrs of Egypt), 
that, on Sunday, the lOth of the latter .lumâdâ, A.H 122(12th 
May. A.C, 740), Abu ’l Hakam İbn Abi ’l-Abyad al-Anasi^ arrived 
at Old Cairo, in the quality of khatlb (preacher), bringing 
witlı him the hcad of Zayd Ibn 'Ali, and the people asscmbled 
at the mo.sque to hear him. It is this Zayd to whom the 
mausoleum is dedicatcd which is situatcd between Old Cairo and 
Birkah Qârûn, ncar the mosque of Ibn Tülün. It is said. I know 
not wiıh what certainty, that his head is interred there. His son 
Yahya, lost his life in the year 125 (A.C, 742-3); his history is 
wcll-known-'. He \vas slain at Juzjân {in the neighbourhoocl of 

1 The author of ıhe Marâştd mentions Kunisab as a welUknown place in 
Kûfah. İt perhaps received this name becuuse the stvetpings and rubbish of the 
City wcre depositcd thcre. 

2 Ahu ‘1-Abyad al-Anasi was one of the Tabi'is and particulary renowned 
for the number of military cxpeditions in which he bore a share. He died A.H. 
87 (A.C. 706). (Nujüm). I can discover no Information respccting his son. 

3 For a full history of Zayd and his son Yahya see the‘i/.rıîfi af-Tuıvdrît/?, 
MS. No. 638. fol. 176, vol. III and aI-Nuwayrl, MS. No. 702, fol. 73 verso et 
scq. YahyS, the son of Zayd, elfected his escape into Khurûsân on the death 
o' his father, but was arrested there by the got ernor Naşr İbn Sayyir (No. 347) 

(Contimted on page 161) 
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BaSkh), by Salim İbn Ahwar* al-Mâzinl. Some say that he fell 
by the hand of Jalıın Ibn Şarwân, the commander of the troops 
employed to guard the fron»ier'. Alt leaıned men agree that the 
like of this gaşidah was never composed. AbO Tammân {No. 
145) has inserted in the poem which he composed in honour 
of al'Mu'taşim, a passage relating to persons crucificd. This 
piece was written by him on the crucifixion of Ifşhîn^ Khavdhar 
Ibn Kâwüs, the khalif’s general in chief, and on that of Bâbak^ 
and Mâzyâr^ in the year 226 (A.C. 840-1), Their history is 
well-known. We here give the passage from Abü Tammâm’s 
gaşidah : 

“The fever of my heart was cooled when Bâbek became the 
neighbour of MâzyŞr ; he now makes the second with him under 
the vault of heaven, but he was not like the second of two, wlıeıı 
they were hoth in the cave^ They seem to have stood aside that 
they mighı conceal some secret news from the curious inquirers. 
Their cloihing is black, and the han'ds of the might be 

supposed to have woven for them a vest of pitch. Morning and 

(Coııtinued from page 160) 

He was subsequent]y liberated by order of the K'^alif Wal[d Ibn Yazld, but 
was massacred, wiıh ali'his comparfions, by a body of iroops which Naşr sent 
afıer him. 

1 In Arabic : Sâhib al-Hamiyoh ('a,^|.) 

2 See No. 31, note and 259, nole. The true pronunciation of hi.s name 
is IfîhİD. 

3 See d'Herbelot’s Bibliolhegue Orientale, under the word Bâbek. 

4 M9zyâr Ibn Qarûn İbn Zayd, governor of Tabarisıân, revolted against 
al-ıMu'taşim, A.H. 224 (A.C. 839). He was taken prisoner by 'Abd Allah İbn 
Tâhir and put to death by order of the khalif. (Ibn al-Alhir gives a long 
account of Mazyâr'; revoU in his Annah). 

5 That is ; He was not a holy man, favoured with the divine assistance, tike 
Muhammad. The poet alludes to the passage of the Qur'an sûrah 9, verse 40, 
where it is said, speaking of the departure of Muhammad from Makkah and 
of his hiding in the cavem of mount Thawr with Abü Bakr ; ‘Tf ye assisı 
not the Prophet. verily God will assist hin:, as He assisted him formerly, when 
the unbelievers drove him {out of Makkah), the second of tvo ; when they were 
both in the cave." 

6 The samüm is the burning and poisonous wind which travellers generally 
cali simoom. The true pronunciation of this word may be represented by 
smoom, pronouncing the diphthong in the English manner. 

• Abd al-Hamid gives : Alıwaz.—Cd. 
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cvening they ride on slender sleeds, broiıght out for them 
from the slables of thc carpentcrs. They stir not from 
their place. and yet thc spcctator might suppose thcm to be al\vays 
on a journcy. ” 

Alluding particularly to Afşhîn, he says : 

•‘They gaze at him on thc top of his tree, as if they were 
watching for the new moon on thc night vvhich ends thc fast 
(«/' Ramadân). ” 

This qaş!dah is rcmai kable for its high-sounding style. Afşhin 
or Ifşhht, for so this name ınay be pronounced, was the surname 
«iven to Khaidhar Ibn Kâwûs. l have here fixed the orthogra- 
phv of Khaidhar. because it is often read as if it were Haydar. 
The Abu’l-Hasan Ibn al-Anbâri above mentioned composed the 
follovving lines on new beans ; 

“Sluds of eıncralds in cases of pcari, and enclosed in pods 
shapcd like nail parings ; spring has arrayed thcm in a garment 
of t\vo colours, white and green.” 

The Khatib {No. 33) speaks of Ibn al-Anbâri, in his History 
of Baghdâd, and observes that he composed but littie poetry. 


673 FAKHR AL-MULK. THE WAZİR 

Abü ühâlib Muhamnıad Ibn. Khalaf. surnamed Fakhr al- 
Mulk (glory of the empire), was successively vvazîr to Bahâ 
al-Dasvlah Abu Naşr, (thc son of 'Adud al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh), 
and to his son Sultân al-Dawlah Abü Shuiâ* Fannâkhusrü. With 
the cxception of Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn al-'Amîd {No. 670) and of the 
Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd {No. 93), Fakhr al-Mulk \vas ccrtainly thc 
greatest wazir everemployed in thc service of thc Buwyhid dynasty. 
His family bclonged to Wâsit, and his father followcd the 
profession of a money-ehanger. Possessing a large fortune, he 
gave an ample carcer to his gcnerous disposition, and thc 
accomplishmcnts of his niind wcrc cqualled only by his benefi- 
ccnce. Pocts of tnc highcst rcputnliun visited his court and 
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exto1led his merit in qaşidahs of exquisite beauty, and Abû 
Naşr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz İbn Nubâtah {No. 361) celebrated his praises 
in some bcautiful poems, one of which,' rhyming in n, contains 
fhc following passage : 

“Every man who aspires to eminence has rivals, but Fakjır 
al-MuIk remains without an cqııal: alight at his residence and 
make known to him thy wishes ; I answer for their fulfilmcnt.” 

I have bcen infornied by a liıcrary man that, aftcr the publi- 
caıion of ihis qaşîdah, a certain poet composcd a piece of verse 
in honour of Fakjır al-Mulk, and not recciving a rccompense equal 
to his cxpectations, he wcnt to İbn Nubâtah and said : "it was 
you who encouraged mc, and I should not have eulogised him, 
had I not trusted to the engagement which you look {that my 
expectations should be fulfilled). Pay me therefore the value of 
my qaşîdah.” İbn Nubâtah satisfied. out of his own pürse, the 
demand of the poet, and Fakhr al-Mulk, on being informed of 
his gcncrous conduet, sent him a large sum of money as a 
preseni. Another poet who sung the praises of this wazir was 
al-Mihyâr ibn Marza\vayh, a kâtib whose life shall be given 
{No. 728). İ le composed in his honour the qaşidah rhyming 
in r, \vhich contains this passage : 

‘‘When my heart feels a slight relief (from cares) 1 inquire if 
grief be dead and if Joy has returned to life, or if misfortune 
fears to assault me bccause I fled from it to the proteetion of 
Fakhr al-Mulk.” 

The pcoms Nvritıen in praise of Fal^r al-MuIk arc very 
numerous. Tt \vas for this ıvazJr that the accountant Abü Bakr 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Karkhî‘ composed his trcatise on 
algebra. entiticd ul-Fakhrı (the Faklıı iyaıı). and his arithmetical 
\vork, the Kâfi {.uıjftcenı). I rcad in a certain compilation that an 
eldcrly man having prcseıued to Fakjır ııI-Mulk a memorial in 
vvhich he accused another person of a capital erime, the wazîr 
peruscd it and wrote thesc \vords on the back of the paper: 

1 Abü Bukr al-Karlçjıî was vvaztr to Bahâ al-Din and bore the surname of 
Fakhr al-Din. His Faldtri is a full and hifihly valuable treatise. (My 
deceased friend, Mr. \Voepckc, published an an.'^ly.sis of it under the title of 
E.<trait ıhı Fakhn. P;ıris. 1853. 
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“Delation is vile, even though well founded ; and if you meant it 
as a counsel, your failure therein is greater than your success. 
God forbid tliat [the accusation made by) a man dishonoured 
against a respectable person should be received ! and were you 
not protected by your grey lıairs, I vvould inflict on you the 
punishment which you invoke on others, and thus prevent 
persons like you from acting in the samc manner. Hide this 
disgraceful (passion of calunmy) and fear Him from Whose 
knowledgc nothing is hidden. Adieu.”—Abü Manşür al-Tha'âlibi 
{^No. 356) has inserted the folIowing lines in his Yatîmah as the 
production of al-Aşhraf, Fakhr al-Mulk’s son : 

“The splendid train passed by me, but I sa\v not there (him 
who in beauty \\’as as) the , moon among the stars. Say to the 
amir of the troops : ‘Teli me, sir ! \vhat hinders the lord of 
beauty from riding out ? ’ ” 

Numerous anecdotes are related illustrative of Fakhr al- 
Mulk’s noble character. He continued in the enjoyment of rank, 
power, and honours tili he incurred the displeasure of his 
sovereign, Sultân al-Dawlah and, being imprisoned by his orders, 
he was executed some time after, at the foot of the mountain 
which is near al-Ahwâz. His death occurred on Saturday, the 
27th of the first Rabî‘, A.H. 407 (3rd September, A.C. 1017)* 
His corpse was interred on the spot, but so oarelessly, that it 
was torn up and devoured by dogs. His bones were then restored 
to the tomb, and, on the following year, they were removed, 
through the intercession of a friend, and buried in a funeral 
chapel which stands there. Abü ‘Abd Allah Ahmad İbn al- 
Qâdisl (No. 125, note), says, in his history of the wazirs (Akhbâr 
al-Wuzarâ) ; “The wazir Fakhr al-Mulk was guilty of a negligence 
in the discharge of his duty, and he received a speedy chastise- 
ment. One of his favourites had kiüed a man out of malice, 
and the wife of the person murdered applied to the wazir for 
redress. He paid no attention to her complaint, and one night, 
as he went to pay a devotional visit to the funeral chapel near 


* ‘Abd al-i^umîd givet: Saturday and according to another version 
Tuesday.—Ed. 
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the gate called Bâb al-Tin, she met him there and said ; ‘O Faktır 
al-Mulk! the rcquest which I addressed to you, imploring for 
vengeance, and to which you paid no attention, that request I 
have referrcd to Almighty God, and I am now expecting the 
announcement of His decision ! ’ The wazîr being then called 
into the sultân’s tent, was arrested by his orders. ‘Now,’ said 
he, ‘there is no doubt but that God’s decision has bcen pro- 
nouced on the woman’s complaint.’ Whcn the sultân rose to 
retire, they led off the wazîr, and condueted him to another tent 
after seizing on his wealth, treasures, and equipages, and imprison- 
ing his sons and companions. He >vas then executed on the 
date”—above nıentioned. “His confiscated vvealth anıounted 
to six hundred and thirty thousand dinârs, (£ 300.000), besides 
a vast quantity of furniture. İt is even said that one million two 
hundred thousand dinârs, in specie, were fouud in his possession.” 
The şharif al-Murtadâ (No. 418) composed an elegy on his death, 
but, as 1 negleeted to makc extracts from it, 1 am unable to quote 
any part of it here. May He be exalted, the Being subtIe and 
All-knowing, Who worketh what He pleaseth! Fakhr al-MuIk 
was born at Wâsit on Thursday, the 22nd of the latter Rabi', 
A.H. 354 (27th April, A.C. 965). 


674 FAKHR AL-DAWLAH IBN JAHIR THE WAZlR 

Abu Naşr Muhammad İbn Jahîr, surnamed FakJır al-Dawlah 
(g/ory o/r/ıe e/7/pı>e) Muwayyad al-Din (strengthened in religion), 
was a member of the tribe of Tha'labah and a native of Moşul. 
Gifted with judgement, intelligence, .foresight, and aptitude for 
business, he left Moşul for reasons too long to be related, and 
obtained the place of direetor in chicf ijtâ^ir) in the board of 
public administration (eiîıvâıı) at Aleppo. Having lost this 
situation, he proceeded to Amid, where he remained somc 
time unemployed, but he had at length sufficient interest to procure 
from the amir Naşr al-DawIah Ahmad Ibn Marwân al-Kurdî 
{No. 72), lord of Mayyâfâriqin and Diyâr Bakr, his norainatıon 
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to the post of wazîri. He continued to govern with absolute 
authority tili the death of his master Naşr al-Dawlah and the 
accession of Nizâm al-Din, that prince’s son. Being then admitted 
into the favour of the new sovereign, who treated him with 
the highest rnarks of honour, he brought the affairs of the empire 
into order and re-established the administration of the State 
on the same plan as it had been under the reign of 
Naşr aI-DawIah. Having subsequently conceived the project of 
removing to Baghdâd, he directed his measures towards that 
object, and, opening a corrcspondence with the imâm (khalif) 
a1-Qâ'im bi-amr Allah, he never ceased intriguing and lavishing 
money tili Ibn Tirâd al-Zaynabi^, the ttaglb al-nuqahâ^, came 
to him and entered into arrangement. The preliminaries being 
terminated to his entire satisfaction, he left the city with the 
(oslensible) intention of bidding farevvell to his visitor, but 
(instead of returning) he continued his route towards Baghdâd. 
{Ni^âm al-Din) Ibn Marwân immediately sent aftcr him to bring 
him back, but his efforts were unsuccessful. On arriving at 
Baghdâd, Fakhr al-Dawlah replaced Abu ’l-Ghanâ’im Ibn Dârist 
İNo.650, note) in the vvazîrship, A.H. 454 (A.C.1062), and he conti¬ 
nued to fiil this Office during the lifetime of al-Qâ’im. Under al- 
Muqtadî bi-amr Allah, al-Qâ’im’s {grand) son and successor, 
he remained in place two years longer, but, on the Day of ‘Arafah 


1 “Fakhr al-Dawlah Abn Naşr Muhammad İbd Muhammad Ibn Jahir 
was a native of MoŞul. He entered into the service of the concubine of 
Qirwash (No. 137, note), and then into that of Barakah, the sister of Qirwaşll. 
He was sent by the latter with presents to the king of the Grceks, and, on hiı 
retum, he passed into the service of Qurayşh Ibn BadrSn (No. 647). Discover- 
ing that his master had the intention of casting him into prison, be took 
refuge under the protection of another member of the *Uqayl family and then 
passed to Aleppo, where he became wazir to Mu‘izz al-Dawlah AbU Thumal 
Ibn Şalih. He afterwards removed to Malitiyah, wheıe he met Naşir (read 
Naşr) al-DawIah Ibn Marvıln, who chose him for wazlr.’* (Ibn Elıaldün, 
MS. n’d'entree 240S, fol. 14S). 

2 We must read firOd, or suppose that Ibn Jirûü was the family name. Ibn 
TirSd al-Zaynabl did not obtain the place of nagîb al-nugabâ till A.H. 491 
(A'o. 650, note), whereas Fakhr al-MuIk received the visit here spoken of in the 
year 4S4. 

3 See note 630. 
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{the 9th of Dhut-Hiiiah), he vvas deposed by the khalif in pursuance 
of the counsels of the wazlr Ni?âın al-Mulk {No. 171), and Ibn 
Dârist was reinstated in the vacant pJace. ‘Amld aI-Dawlah Sharaf 
al-Dîn (column of the empire, nobleness of religion) Abû Manşür 
Muhammad, the son of Fakhr al-Dawlah, he acted as his father’s 
licutenant in the vvazirship, but on the removal of his parent 
from Office, he went to the court of Ni?âtn al-Mulk, the wazîr of 
Malik Şhah Ibn Alp Arslân the SaljQq, and having conciliated 
his favour, he continued wiıh him in high credit, for some time, 
and then returned to Baghdâd, whcre he occupied the place 
formerly held by his father. lu the year 476 (A.C. 1083-4). 
Fakhr al-Dawlah acccpted the invitation of the sultSn Malik 
Şhâh and visited the court of that sovereign, vvhere he received 
his nomination to the government of Diyar Bakr. He proceeded 
to that province, accompaincd by the amir Uıtuq Ibn 
Aksab {No. 77), lord of Hulvvân, and a numerous troop 
of Turkoınâns, Kurds, and amirs. Soon aftcr his 
arrival, the city of ‘Araid fell into the power of his 
son Abu'1-Qâsim Za‘im al-Ru’asâ (leader of the chiefs), after 
sustaining a severe siege, and three months later, he himself took 
the City of Mayyâfâriqin from Naşir al-Dawlah Abu *I-Muîaffar 
Manşür, the son of Nizâm al-Dîn and seized on the treasures 
of the Marwânid dynasty. This took place in the year 479 
(A.C. 1086)1. We may here notice a prediction with which 
this event coincided in a singular manner. An astrologer went 
to Naşr al-Dawlah Ibn Marwân and foretold to him, among other 
things, that a man of whom he had bccn the benefactor would 
attack the kingdom and take it from h>s {Naşr al-Dawlah’s) 
children. The prince, after some moments’ rcflezion, raised 
his head, and, looking at Fakhr al-Dawlah he said: ‘ If these 
words be true, this shayk/ı is the man! ” He then turneH 
towards him and recommcnded his children to his çare. Things 
fell out as was foretold; FaJtJır al-Dawlah having invaded the 
country and laken its cities, as we have already relatcd, but the 
details would Icad us too far^. This Wazîr was a ra'is of the 

1 Abu ’l-Fcda and Ibn Kbaldûn (MS. No. 2402, f. 145 verjo) place the fail 
of (ho Marwânid dynasty of Dtyılr Bakr in the year 478. 

2 Ibn Khaldün, loc. Unut., has coBsecrated a chapter to the Marwânids. 
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greatest influence: his fatnily produced a number of wazırs and 
ra'tses whose praises were celebrated by eminent poets. When 
Fa^r al-Dawlah {Ibn Jahir) was raised to the wazîrship, the 
poet Abû Manşûr 'Alî Ibn al-Hasan, generally known by the 
appellation of Şurr Durr {No. 449), addressed to him from 
Wâsit the celebrated qaşidah which begins thus: 

“To satisfy the longing of a heart which will never recover 
from the seductions {of love), and the longing of a soul whose 
slightest wishes remain ungratiiied, we stopped in ranks at the 
{deserted) mansions,—dwellings which appeared like volumes 
cast on earth whilst we presented the aspect of their written lines. 
My friend then said, as the gazelle passed by: Ts that the 
object of thy love?’ and I replied: ‘One like toit; but, if 
its neck and eyes resemble those of my beloved, it differs from herin 
the back and in the breast. ’ Strange that she should avoid a 
person with whom she is familiar, whilst the most timid of 
animals forcgoes its fears and approaches near us! But the 
gazelles of 'Âmir^ know well that lovers who visit them are 
the falcons {which they have to dread). Was it not suRicient for 
these dwellings that their suns {youths) have tormcnted our 
hearts ? why then should their moons {maidens) have assistcd to 
afflict us ? We turned away through fear of their femalcs; why 
then should their males cali us to combat ? By Allah! 1 know 

not wiiether, on the morning those females looked at us, their 
glances were arrows or cups {of intoxication) which they passed 
around! If they were arrows, where was their rushing sound ? 
If wine (cwpj), where was their joy? O my two companions! 
pcrmit me to approach the wine they ofTer, for before this, 1 
was permitted to approach even to them^. Suppose that they shun 
the lover whom they dread, what am I but the mcrc shadow 
{of a lover) which visiıs them [in their dreaıns). You two have 
told me that no paradise exists on earth; but do I not here 
behold the large eyed maids of paradise seated upon the pillions 
of these camels? Think not that my heart is free; my bosom 
is its prison, and thcre it remains a captive [unable to follow my 


1 A mountain near Makkah. By gazelles arc meani maidens. 

2 Literally : to thei' curtaiııs, or ehambers. 
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beloved). ’Tis difficult for lovers to assuage their ardent thirst^ when 
the source at which they try to quench it is the lips of the fair. 
Acacia-tree of these reserved grounds! teli me by what means 
you gained her favour so that you were kissed by her lips^?” 

In the eulogistic part of the same poem, the poet says : 

“Thou hast restored to the body of the wazîrship its soul 
(irt occupying that post again), at a time when no ■ hopes were 
entertained of its being ever raised to life and revived. For a 
season it remained in a State of impurity with another man, but 
now İS the time of its cleanness and purity^. It is but just that it 
should be given to him who deserved it, and that he who lent it 
should take it back again. When a handsome female is 
matched to a man beneath her, prudence recommcnds a 
divorce. ” 

The same poet recited to him the follovving poem on his 
rcstoration to the vvazîrship, in the month of Şafar, A.H. 461 
(December, A. C. 1068), by the khalif al-Muqtadi‘*. This was 
previous to the deparlure of (Ibn Jahir) for the court of the 
sultân Malik Shâh : 

“Justice has bcen rendered to {you who »ere) its source ; 
and you, of ali mankind, deserved il bcst. You were like the 
sword, drawn from its scabbard to be sheathed again. The 
hand of its master brandished it to try its edge, and its brightness 
dispensed him from putting its sharpness to the test. How noble 
the post of wazir! it maintains its efficacy, only wheıı confided to 
competent hands. From the moment you left it, it was impelled 
towards you with a dcsire strong as that of the aged man for the 
restoration of his youth. Men like you are exposed (/o///e strokes 


1 Literally : It is difficult Tor bewildered beings, kepe from water during Av* 
days, to drink at the source, ete- The epithets are here tîguralive ; being 
properly applied to camels. 

2 The thorn ot the acacia is used as a toothpick. 

3 This metaphorical language refers, in its primitive acceplation, to the 
periodical inhrmity of females. 

4 There is bere an anaehrenistn ; al-Muqıadî did not bccomc khalif tül 
A.H. 467. 
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of) envy, but it is impossible to strike the thundercr in his cioud; 
Many desirc that placc, but who darc cxpel the lion from his den? 
The sirc of many whelps rends with teeth and claws the man 
who presses him too closely in his covert. Hast thou ever seen 
OT hcard of one who arrays liimself in the skin cast off oy the 
scrpcnt 7*”. 

İn the same piecc we remark the following passage: 

“On seeing the (»vaz/Vj/ıı» become his field they 

receivcd the conviction that to his eagle alone belonged (the empire 
of] the air. The moon is expected to appear again after its disap- 
pcarance, vvhen the month is ended, and never do inen despair of 
tne sun’s rising again, although he may be enveloped in the shades 
of nıght. How sweet is home ! and sweeter is it yet for him who 
returns from a distant land I How often has a man’s return 
conductcd him to a perpetual sojourning; so that, çomıng back, 
he remaıns at home for ever. Wcre pearls to draw near to the 
merchaiıt, tne diver would not prosper; were they to remaın 
for ev.er m theır shelts, they had never been valued as ornaments 
for crowns^. No peari of the sea, no coral can be had, but- by 
travei'siııg the dangers of ıts waters’*. 

Thıs qaşıdah being of great length, we shall conüne 
ourselvcs to tncse extracts. İn the life of bâbür lou Ardaşjıîr 
(No. 2Jö), we have given three vcrses addressed to hım by Abû 
lşhâq al-$âbi (No. I4j, in which he congratulates him on 
his restoration tu the wazirship; nothing of tne kınd has ever 
been composed to equal them. Anotııcr poet who celebrated 
the praıse of İbn Jahir was the general (al-qâ'id) Abu'l-Ri^â 
al-FadI İbn Manşür İbn ai-?arif * al-Fâriqi (naiive of Mayyâfdri- 
qln), who composed on him the celebrated pıece of verse rhyming 
inh(^). We give it here : 

“Ü you who speak in verse! I give you good counsel, but 
l am never so unfortunate as when 1 give advice: time has 
removed (from the \\orld) ali the generous men, and thereby 

1 The poet means ; Behold in İbn Jahir a man arrayed in terrors equal to 
those of the serpent, 

2 Lıterally : Crowns had never been taken into their account. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamld gives Tarif.—Ed. 
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hangs a tale long to relate. You exto1 for beauty and comeliness 
the uglicst faces to bc seen, and you seck for liberality in a man 
whosc soul was formcd in the mould of avarice; hencc you 
losc your pains, for your praises are falsehood. Spare your 
verses, for, in such attempts, I nevcr saw the hopes of any man 
even by accident successful. If you doubt my words prove me a 
liar by citing a single patron who has actcd generously; with the 
exccption of that wa 2 İr whose rule offers a series of noble acts 
to charm the car of time. ” 

Falçhr al-Dawlah {Ibn Jahir) vvas born at Moşul in the year 
398 (A.C. 1007-8); hc dicd there in the month of Rajab—somc 
say of Muharranı—A.H. 483 (Scpt., A.C. 1090), and was intcrred 
at Tali Tawbah (No. 167, noie), a hili opposite to Moşul and sepa- 
rated from it by the river (Tigris). In the year 482 (A.C. 1089-90), 
he returned to Diyar Rabî'ah as viceroy lo Malik Şhâh, and, in 
the month of Ramadân, he commcnced his campaign by occupy- 
ing Naşîbin : he subsequently took possession of Moşul, Siniâr, al- 
Rahabah, al-Khâbûr, and Diyar Rabı'ah, and prayers (the khufbah) 
were then offered up for him, from the pulpits, as lieutenant of 
the sultân. From that lime, he continued to reşide at Moşul tili his 
death. As for his son 'Amîd al-DawlaIı (see beginning of the notîce) 
he is spoken of in these terms by Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Hamadhânl. in his historical work ; “He acquired a wide renown 
by his gravity, dignity. integrity, and wisdom ; he served (in a civil 
capacity) under threc klıalifs, and acted as wazir to two of them. 
The pensions which hc enjoyed and the presents received by him 
were immense. Nizâm al-Mulk always spoke of him in terms 
of the highest respect, and lookcd upon him as a man of (he 
greatest ability and intelligence ; he took his advice on every affair 
of importance and preferred it to that of the most prudent and 
distinguished members of ihe council. The chief defect to be 
found in him was his advanccd agc. His words, of which he was 
very sparing, werc treasured up in the memory (of his hcarers), 
and a verbal application to him was eguivalent to the 
accomplishment of the speaker's wi$hes. One of his rcmarkablc 
sayings was that which he addresscd lo the son uf the ihayfih and 
^ imânı Abû Naşr Ibn al-Şabhâgh (No. 374) : ‘Study and bc 
n2 diligent or you will become a ‘dyer {.yıbbâgh) without {the 
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necessity of deriving that epithet from) a father.’ ” The wazir 
Ni?âm al-Mulk gave his daughter Zubaydah in marrage to 
Ibn Jahîr, who was at that time out of place, and this .liance 
procured his re-appointment to the wazırship. In allusion t 
this circumstance, the şharif Abü Ya'lâ ' Ibn al-Habbâriyah 
{No. 650) composed the follovving lines : 

“Say to the wa 2 Îr without being deterred by the gravity 
of his aspect, though he appear grand and exalted in his station: 
‘Were it not for the daughter of the şhaykh, you had n 1 been 
appointed wazir a second time ; thank then the thingi which 
created thee lord-vvazir.’ ” 

I read the following aneedote in the handwriting of Usâmah 
Ibn Munqidh {No. 81), who States that the poet al-Sâbiq Ibn Abi 
Mahzûl al-Ma‘arrI {No. 650, note), rclated as follows “Having 
göne to ‘Irâq. I joined Ibn al-Habbâriyah and he said to me one 
day ; ‘Let us go and pay our respects to the wazîr Ibn Jahir.’ This 
wazîr had been just restored to power. When we presented 
ourselves before him, Ibn al-Habbâriyah handed him a small piece 
of paper. Ibn Jahir read its contents, and I perceived his 
countenance change and express displeasure. Wc immediately left 
the hail of audience, and I asked my companion what was in the 
paper ? He replied that we could expect nothing better than to 
have our heads cut off 2. These words filled me with trouble 
and apprehension: T am a stranger here,’ said I ; ‘I have kept your 
company for the last few days only, and yet you seek my death !’ 
To this he merely replied; ‘what has happened has happened! ’ 
We then went to the door with the intention of going out, but the 
porter prevented us, saying that he had received orders to stop us. 
On this 1 exclaimed: ‘I am a stranger here, from Syria, and the 
wazir does not know me; the person whom he wants is this man.’ 
The porter merely replied : 'It is useless tp talk; thou shalt not go 
out.’ I then felt certain that my last hour was come. The 
company had nearly ali departed when a page came to the door 
with a paper containing fifty dinârs, and said {in his master's name): 


1 The Arabic word here employed designates the remale sexual organ. 

2 Literally ; The best moment {for us) strikes off my head and thine. 
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‘Wehave already given thanks; give thou also thanks.’' We then 
went off and he {Ibn at-Habbâriyah) then handed mc ten of these 
dlnârs, and Iaskedhimwhatwasin the paper? HerepUed by recitiııg 
to me”—the two verses just mentioned—“and I swore that I would 
keep company with him no longer.” ‘Amîd al-Dawlah (the son of 
Ibn Jahir) left some poetry which (Imâd al-DIn) has inserced in the 
(Kharidah), but it is by no means satisfactory. Ibn a)-Sam'âni 
(No. 370) speaks of him in his Dhavi, ard a great number of 
comteınporary poets have celebrated his praiscs. İt was rn his 
honour that Şurr-Dun composed the celebrated gaşîdah rhym.ng 
in 'ayn, which begins thus : 

“ When the caravan took their leave, (ue saw ıhs object of thy 
love, and) thy excuse (for loving) was evident; ali the passionsof our 
souls were borne cff in those palanquins. Whercvcr their camcis 
direct their course, thither thou turncst thy cyes ; dost thou see 
full moons (/aı> arising in every valley ? In the caravan 

which departed from the grounds of the tribe is a gazelle (maide») 
for whom my heart is a pasturage and my eyes a vvatering-place. 
From the regions of her beauty we are debarred access. and, to 
protect her from ali eyes, a veil is her guardian. She mistook the 
ncts (the ties of love) for huntresses and yielded to fear ; therefore 
she broke every tie. The protector of her path knew not that, 
when discourse with her was forbidden, I spoke with my fingers, 
and that, when she sent her image to visit my couch and salute me 
(in my dreams), I heard with my eyes.” 

This is a long gaşîdah of great brilliancy. The verse: She 
mistook the nets for huntresses, ele., bears some resemblance to the 
words of Ibn al-Khammârah, a Spanish poet: 

“Why ask news of sleep from these eyes vvhich, for so long a 
time, knew it not; it came seldom, and those nights Vkcre rarc. 
When the bird of sleep thought my eyes a nest, it saw the eyelashes 
and yielded to fear, mistaking them for nets.” 

As 1 have not bcen able to discover the date of Ibn 
al-Khammârah’s death, so as to determine the age in \vhich he 


1 This is an allusion to the svords in the last verse. 
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lived, I know not if one of Ihesc poets has copicd thc other. It 
may be, howevcr, that both fell upon the samc thought, and that 
neither of them borrowed it from the other. ‘Amid al-Dawlah 
was deposed from the wazirship and imprisoned in the month of 
Ramadân. A, H. 492 (July-August, A. C. 1099), and he died, the 
same year, in the month of Shawwâl. The poct Abu ’l-Karam 
İbn al-‘AUâf addresscd to him the following lincs ; 

“Without our eulogiums, the decds of the good would not be 
distinguished from those of the vvicked. Thinkest thou, because 
thou art hidden from our eyes, that thou art sheltered from our 
tongues 7" 

His wife, the daughter of Ni?âm al-Mulk, died in the month 
of Şha'bân, A.H. 470 (Februâry-March, A.C. 1078). Her marriage 
took place in the year 462 (1069-70). Şurr-Durr composed on 
Za‘îm al-Ru'wasâ Abu ’1-Qâsim, the son of Fakhr al-Dawlah, the 
pocm rhying in qâf (J) which commcnces thus : 

“Tears visit my eyes by day, and sleeplessness by night; 
bctween them both, how can sight cscape ?*’ 

It is an exqui.'!ite poem, full of originality and highly celebralcd, 
but it is needless to lengthen this article by inserting it. Za'îm 
al-Ruwasâ Abu *1-Qâsim was appointed to the wazîrship undcr thc 
imâm (khal'.f) al-Mustazhir bi-Allâh, in the month of-Şha'bân, 
A.H. 496 (May-June, A.C. 1103) ; he then reccived the surname of 
Nifâm al-Dîn {maintainer of religion). The word must be pro- 
nounced Jabir, al-Sam'âni bcing mistaken when he says that it 
should be pronounced Juhayr. They say of a man that he is Jahir 
and that he displays thc quality called jahârah whcn he has an 
agrceable countenance. They say also of a man’s voice that it is 
Jahir when it sounds clear and loud. 


675 AL-RÜDHRANVARI 

Abû Şhujâ' Multammad ibn al-Husayn İbn Muhammad İbn 
‘Abd Allâh ibn Tbr,1hîm, surnamed .^ahlr al-Dîn (champion of 
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religion) al-Rûdhrawari. was born at al-Ahwâz, but his family 
belonged to Rüdhrâwar. Having studied jurisprudencc undcr the 
shaykh Abû Ishâq al-Şhırâzi {No. 5) and cultivated the bellcs- 
lettres, he was appointed wazîr to the imâm [khalif) al-Muqtad' 
bi-amr Allah, on the deposition of ‘Amîd al-Dawlah Jbn Jahir. 
We have spokcn of this person in the life of his father Fakhr 
al-Dawlah. see the preceding article. Al-Rüdhrâwarî’s nomination 
took place in the year 476 (A.C. 1083-4), and he was dismissed 
from Office on Thursday, the 19th of Şafar, A.H. 484 (Aprü, A.C. 
1091)*. ‘Amîd al-Dawlah was then rcinstated in the wazîrship- 
When al-Rüdhrâwarî read the ordinance (tawqi') of the khalif 
proclaiming his deposition, he recited the following verse : 

“He entered into office without an enemy ; he retired vvithout 
a friend. ’ 

The Friday following, he proceeded on foot from his house 
to the mosque, and the people flocked about him, olfcring up 
prayers for his welfare and ali anxious to take him by the hand. 
In consequence of this occurrence, he received orders to remain at 
home and not to appear in public. Being then exiled to Rü^râ- 
war, the ancient scat of his family, he resided there for some time 
and, in the year 487 (A.C. 1094). he undertook the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. On reaching the vicinity of al-Raba^ah', the caravan 
which he accompanied was attacked by the Arabs of the desert, 
and not onc of the travellers escaped except himself. Having per- 
formed the pilgrimage, he went to make a devotional residence in 
the City of the Apostle {Madînoh), and remained there tili his 
death. He cxpircd on the 15th of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 488 
(June, A.C. 1095)t ; and was interred in the Baql‘ cemetery, under 
the dome vvhich covers the tomb of İbrahim, the Prophet's son. 
He was born in the year 437 (A.C. 1045-6). The kâtib Tmâd al-Din 
mentions him in the Kharidah. and speaks of him in these terms : 
“The age in vvhich he lived was the happiest of ages, and the fime 
in vvhich he cxisted the most prosperous of tinıes. None of the 
vvazîrs had ever displayed such zeal as he for the service of 

1 See No. 391, note. 

• 10 April.—Ed. 

t 22 June.—Ed. 
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religion and the observance of the law. In ali affairs connected 
wi{h religion he was strict and severe, but, in temporal matters, 
easy and indulgent. Ncver did he iıicur the slightest reprehcnsion 
for remissness in his duty towards God.” He then adds : “İbn al- 
Hamadânî has spokcn of him in the Mudhavval (Appendix)'* :‘His 
days,’ says he, ‘werc the most fortunate of days for the two enıpires- 
the most happy for the people, the most complete for the security, 
prosperity, and welfare of the country ; no misfortune came to 
trouble those (.days), no terror to alloy them. Undcr his adminis- 
tration, the khalîfate recovered ihat respect and veneration which 
it receivcd in former times. As a penman and an orator, he was 
the most accomplished of men.” The (lâjif Ibn al-Sam‘ânî says of 
him in his Supplement : "He drew his renown from a fund of 
consummate merit, vast intelligence, dignihed conduct, and 
unerring foresight. He left ’some poems pervaded by a strain of 
natural tenderness. Adversity having given him a moral lesson, 
he was deposed from the wazlrship and obliged to confine himself 
to his house, but he subsequently removcd from Baghdâd and 
took up his abode at Madinah, in the neighbourhood and under 
the protecticn of the Prophet’s tomb. He remained in that city 
tili his death. 1 went to visit his tomb which is near that of 
İbrahim, the son of our Prophet, in the Baqi' cemetery.” Farther 
on, he says : “I have been informed by a person on whose word I 
can rely, that Abû Şhujâ’, on the approach of death and on the 
pcint of departing from this world, was carried to the mosquc of 
the Prophet, and being placed near the enclosure which surrounds 
the tomb, he wept and said : ‘O Prophet of God ! Almighty God 
has said : Bul if they, after they have injured their own souls, come 
unto thee and ask pardon of God, and the Apostle ask pardon for 
them, they shall surely find God easy to be reconciled and merciful^. 
Now I have come unto thee acknovvledging my faults and trans- 
grestions, and hoping for thy intercession’. He here wept again 


1 The tide of thiı work sufficicntly impliet that it was a eonıinuaiion of 
some biographical or faistorical ıreatise. It U not noticed by B^jji Khaltfah. 

2 Probabiy the Saiûjqid empite and that of the g^allfate. 

3 Cur’an, tûrah 4 , verse 67. 

* ‘Abd al-Hamîd gives : D havi.—Ed. 
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and returned to his house, where he died thc same day.” His 
poetical produclions have bcen collected into a dhvân and are very 
fine. Here are some cxtracts from it : 

“I shall punish my eyes, heedicss whether they shed tears or 
drop blood ; and I shall forego the pleasure of sleep tili it become 
for my eyelids a thing forbidden. My eyes cast me into the nets of 
temptation, and, had they not looked {on beauly), I should have 
remained a pious Müslim. They shed my blood>, yet they shed 
not their tears ; ’twas they which commenced (/o transgress) and 
are therfore more culpable {titan /). 

Though I love thee, I seem insensiblc, but this heart of mine 
is filled with pain and anguish. Think not that I have forgotten 
thee ; a man may appear in health and yet be urıwell. 

Must the best part of my life and yours pass away withoııt 
our meeting ? that wouId be a severe infiiction ! but if deceitful 
fortune ever grant me to mcet you, then, despite my poverty, I 
shall be happy.” 

Al-Rûdhâwarî drew up a continuaiion to Abü ‘Alî Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Miskawayh's (Ko. 192) Tajrnb al-Umanı, the 
celebrated historicaİ work which is in cvery body’s hands. Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadâni says in his History : “Arrayed in 
piety, a supporter of religion, a patron and kind proteetor of 
pious men, a chastiser of perver.sity, he displaycd virtucs which 
remind me of the equity of thc just. He never went out of his 
house without transeribing a poıstion of the Çur'ân and reading 
part of that sacred volüm: ; he paid the legal alms-tax on ali his 
real property, such as goods, estates, and ficfs. He gave large 
charities in secret : having onc day received a note mentioning 
that, in such a house, in the Street of the Piteh-seller (Dar/> u/- 
Çayyâr)* there was a woman with four orphan childrcıi, nakcd 
and hungry, he called for onc of his followers and said : ‘Go, 
clothe that family and give them to cat.’ He then took off his 
clothes, and having sworn not to put them on nor \variu himself 


J That is : my eyes expjsed ıny heart lo the wounds inflicıcd hy beaııty. 
• ‘Abd al-Hamid gives ; al-Qubb5r.~-Ed. 
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tili the messenger returned and informed him that his orders had 
bcen cxecuted, he waited. trembling with cold, tili that person 
came bacic. His chariıies wcrc immcnsc.” Rüdhrâwarl means 
belonging to Rû^râwar (jj Ijijj) a town in the neighbourhood 
of Hamadhân. 


676 AL--AMÎD AL-KUNDURl 

Aba Naşr Muhammad Ibn ManşOr Ibn Muhıammad, surnamed 
‘Amid al-Mulk (column of the empire) aUlCunduri, was one of the 
most cmincnt men of the age for benehcence, liberality, acuteness 
of mind, and abilities as a Having been chosen for wazlr 

by the SaljQq sultân TugJırulbek, he rose to the highest rank in the 
service of that monarch and administered the State with uncontrol* 
led authority>. He was the first who filled the place of wazir under 
this dynasty, and, had he no other merit^ but that of his intimacy 
wıth the imâm al-Haramayn’Abd aUMalik al-Juwaynl (Afo. 353), 
the Shâfi'ite doctor and author of the Nihâyat al-Maflab (that 
alone \\ould have sufficed for his reputaıion). It is al-Sam*âni 
(No. 370) who mentions the fact in the notice on the imânı which 
he has inserted in his Supplement. After enlarging on the 
charactcr of this doctor and noticing the joumeys which he under- 
took to different countries, he says: "And, having göne to 
Baghdâd. he became a companion of Abû Naşr al-‘Amîd al- 
Kunduri and accompanied in his (offîcial) circuits through the 
empire; he met also at his court the most eminent jurisconsûlts 
(o/ tbc country) and attained great skill in controversy by the 
conhict^ of his genius with theirs in learned discussions. He then 

1 Literally : and to none of his coUeagues (il ptrlalntd to bandy) words witlı 
him. 

2 1 read with one of the MSS. *■' 6^. pifs . The 

corresponding member of the phrııse is it has disapprareJ from the text 
In cons:quencc of the additional observations insened afıerwarı!s by the 
author, and which mnde him lose sight of this word, which is indispensable. 

3 Or nıore literjlly : by the rubbing ■ 
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got into reputation.” 1 must here observe that aNSam'ânl’s words 
are in coniradiction with the statcment of our shaykh, İbn al-Athir 
(No. 4S5), in his History. This writer says, ıınder the year 456 
{A.C. 1064): “The wazlr (al-'Amîd al-Kundurl) displayed a violent 
prejudice against the ŞhSfî'ite sect and frequently inveighed against 
(its founder) the imâm al-ŞhSfi'! ; to such lengths was he carried by 
the spirit of party, that, having obtainedpermission from the sultân 
Alp Arslân to have curses pronounced against the Rafitmiş (the 
Şhi'ites) from the pulpits of g^hurfisân, he caused the Aşh'arites 
(No. 404) to be inciuded in the same malediction'. This proceed* 
ing gave such scandal to the imâms of Khurâsfin. that some of 
them, inciuding Abu ’1-Qâsim a1*Qushayri (No. 369) and the imâm 
al-Haramayn aI-Juwayni left the country. The latter then passed 
four years at Makkah, teaching (Jurisprudence) and giving opinions 
as a mufti, on points of law. It was for this reason that he received 
his surname^. When Nifâm al-Mulk (No. 171) came icto powcr, 
he recalled the emigrants and treated them with markcd honour 
and kindness. It is said that, at a later period, al-Kunduri repented 
of his invectives against al-Şhfifi‘i, if this be true, ’tis so much the 
better for himsalf.’’ The praises of ‘Amîd al-Mulk al-Kundurî 
were celebrated by numerous poets who came to visit his court, 
and the greatest masters of the age in the art of verse, such as 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî ’i-Bâkharzî (No. 450) and the ra'ls AbQ Manşür 
'Al! Şurr-Durr (No. 449), exto]Ied him in their poems. The 
latter composed in his honour the foI1owing gafidah rhyming in n : 

“Is (disdain) the reward which ali (my) feIlow men receive for 
their love ? or rather, is this the nature of the large-eyed gazelles 
(maidens) ? Relate to me the history of those who fell victims to 


1 The Aşh'arites vverc the schnlasıics of the Musulmân religion. It waa 
from them that our scholastics of the middle ages learned, indirectly, the 
method of demonstrating the dogmas of the faith by means of principtes drawn 
from human reason. They followed, in general the doctrines of Aristotle. 
Most of them belonged to the sect or school of divinity and law ; which had 
been founded by the !m/înı aUfJtan'I. İn their bclicf, they wore perfectly 
orthodos. 


2 Sce No 35? 
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love ; the afflicted live only ia their syınpathy for other's woes. 
You may conccal from me their fate throiıgh apprehension; but 
(every lover) knows the fate of the ‘Udhrite and of Majnün‘. 
Mounted on their camels—but let me avoid long comparison,—yet 
I shall say that theirs were charms which ravished every soul 
and every eye. Gracefully bending their taper waists, they said in 
sporlive mood to the zephyr : ‘Does the willow bear branches as 
pliant as ours?’ Behind those lips is a source of which the 
pebbies are pearis (teeıh) hidden from view ; is it honey which is 
contained bet\veen them or rather intoxicating Nvine^ 7 {Companion 
of wy journny !) you cast your eyes to the right and left, över these 
paths, but even were you gifted \vith the sharp sight of Zarqâ al- 
Yamâmahî, (you could distinguish nothing, for even) she never 
saw a living cloud darting its lightnings över Jîrûn^. You 
complain of the long and weary nights, but I am deprived 
of sleep by the shades which the dark locks and ringlets 
of my mistress spread around. A censor rebuked me for my 
passion, but I replied : ‘Be not so prompt! those tears are 
my own and so are my sighs. If they avail me not (fo ga/M A/'r 
heart), what will avail me the vigour of youth and the intercession 
of my twenty years ? ’ (But come, my heart !) be not cast down by 
the blame of thy censor; thou art not the first which, though 
resolute, yielded to temptation. Can I require from strangers 
that they conform to my wishes, whilst my heart within my bosom 
obeys me not ? My devotion to their gazelles (maidens) was not 
exacted from me ; by what right then should they exact from me 
pledges (of fidelity) 7 For a moment I feared that my heart would 
fly and join them, but I forced it to give bail. I can support every 
affliction except dishonour; contempt is the torture of noble 
minds. As grains of dust pain my eyes, so also does the sight 


1 Bv the ' Udhrite he means the poet Jami! ; see No. 138. For Majnün, 
sec d’Herbelofs Blhliolhegue OrientaU, art. Megnoun, and M. de Sacy's 
Anthologie grammaticate, p. 150. 

2 Literally ; Are not the houscs of the bee arranged within these lips, or 
che do they contain a shop for wine. 

3 See M. De Sacy’s ChreslomjUıie, tome II, p. 446. 

4 The poet here compares to fla^hes of liıshtninıs thcglanccs shot from the 
eyes of his mistress. Jlrûn is a \illage outsiüe Damascııs. 
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of men who, devoid {of virtue), notwithstanding (heir wealth and 
(f/ıc prcce/>/j o/) religion, only resemble the human race in being 
formcd of a {yel more) fctid olay ; whose looks are ill-omened 
and whose aspect defiles, so that, after seeing them, I must cleanse 
my eyes and exhaust ali their waters to makc them püre. If they 
count their treasures, there they surpass me ; but if they enumerate 
their virtues, I am their superior. Let not the environs rejoice in 
thc disappointment of my hopes ; the moon does not round its orb 
tili it lıas appeared like a palm-leaf in thinness. Yet this noisy 
road {of human life) specds forward the camel {of my \vorldly 
course), and this ocean impcls before it the ship laden {with my 
hopes). And, when the abode of ‘Amid al-Mıılk is adorned by 
victory, we exclaim : ‘A happy omen ! ’ When the resolution of 
that prince spurs on his generous steeds, they hasten forward with 
their brilliant riders of bold and lofty bearing. Seldom did I see 
his shining forehead but mine compelled me to fail prostrate before 
him. Men’s eyes perceive on his thronc and on his saddle, thc 
lion in his den, and the moon which dispels the darkness. His 
benehcence extends to ali mankind, and he reccives the thanks of 
thc rich accompained by the blessings of the poor. When they 
dircet their attacks towards his {generosily), they exclaim {stnıck 
with his prompt Uberality) : Are thesc sums given from his bounty 
or paid to us as a debt ? Had he lived in ancient times, riches 
would have complained of his tyranny and appealed to Qârûni. 
The treasures of his wealth are free to every man ; then ask him 
only for the treasures of his learning. To obtain favours at his 
court, asking is superfluous, and the reward of Services is never 
granted with regret. I swore to meet ali the virtues, knowing well 
that, in seeing him, I should fulfil my oath. He sways the state 
and abandons not his intentions through fear, neither does he 
cxchange courage for feebleness. Like the sword, the marks of 
his splendour appear on his blade {exterior), and his sharpness in 
his well-protected edge {acuteness of mimi). His glory bears to 
witness that the substance of his person is ınusk, whilst that of 
other men’s is clay.” 

1 Qârün, the Korah of ıhe Bible (Numb. xvi). possessed immense riches, if 
we are to believe the Icgend given in the Çıtr'ân, sürah 28. verse 76 el seq. 
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Hc recited this qaşJdah to ‘Amid al-Mulk on the arrival of the 
latter at ‘Irâq, wherc he appeared on the throne of the wazîrate and 
in the height of his exalted rank. I have given the whole of this 
excellent and exquisite poem, with the exception of threc verses 
which did not please me. A number of poets have composed 
imitations of it in the same rhyme and measure, Ibn al-T‘âwid]ıî, 
{No. 654) for instance, whose gaşidah begins thus ; 

"îf thy custom, when in love, resembles mine, stop thy 
camels at the two sand-hills of Yabrin.*” 

This poem, which displays extraordinary talent, was composed 
in praise of the sultân Salâh al-Dîn, who was then in Syria, and 
the author sent it to him from *Irâq. Did 1 not wish to avoid 
prolixity, I should give it here. I have (since) inserted it in my 
notice on Salâh al-Dîn Yûsuf Ibn Ayyûb, and ihere the reader will 
find it. Ibn al-Mu'alIim (No. 655) imitated it also in a gaşldah 
beginning thus : 

“Why does the camel-rider stop at Yabrîn 7 îs not his heart 
free from the pains inflicted by the large-eyed gazelles ? ” 

This also is a good poem, and I have given a part of it in the 
life of the author. Al-Ablah (No. 653) also composed a piece in 
imitation of it; but, on the whole, Ibn al-Ta‘âwidhi’s is the only 
One which comes near it. These remarks have led us away from 
our subject, but discourse naturally runs into digressions which 
Vfc cannot help inserting. ‘Amid ai-Muik continued in high power 
and credit during the reign of Tughrulbek; on the death of that 
sovereign, his nephew and successor Alp Arslân conhrmed the 
wazîr in his post and conferred on him a higher rank and 
additional honours. Some time afterwads, this monarch resolved 
on contracting an alliance with Klıuwârizm Şhâh, and sent al- 
‘Amid to demand for him that prince’s daughter in marriage. The 
wazîr*s enemies then spread the report that he had asked her hand 
for himself, and this news having reached his cars, he conceived so 
serious an apprehension of his mastcr’s displeasure, that he shaved 
oflF his bcard and eradicatcd from his body every attribute of 


I Yabrin is a sa-ıdy region in the soulh-east of Arabia. 
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manhood. By this act he saved his life. Some say that he was 
castrated by the sultân’s orders. In allusion to this, Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Ali al-Bâkharzi composed the following lines : 

“They say that, in your absence, the sultân deprived that 
rampant station of every mark of virility. I rcplied ; ‘Be silent! 
he is now increascd in virility since the removal of his testicles.- 
Every male scorns that any part of him should be called female^ 
and he tlierefore cut them away by the roots.’ ” 

This idca is singularly original. In the month of Muharram, 
A.H. 456 (Dec.-Jan., A.C. 1063-4), Alp Arslân dismissed him from 
Office, for motives too long to rclate. and confided the wazirship 
to Nizâm al-Mulk Abü ‘Ali al-Hasan al-Tûsi [No. 171). He 
afterwards imprisoned ‘Amîd al-Mulk in the palace of the governor 
(‘amid) of Khurâsân. whence, at a later period, he was removed to 
Marw al-Rûd and confined in a house, a closet of which was 
alloted to his only daughter and the oiher members of his family. 
On discovering that his death had bcen resolved on, he went into 
the closet and, having bid a last farewell to his relatives, he took 
with him a shroud (which he kepi ready prepared); he then locked 
the door of the closet, and having performed his ablutions 
and offçred up a prayer of two rak'ahs, he gave ono 
hundred Naysâbürian dinârs to the executioner and said to him : 
“What I require of you is, that you shroud my corpse in this cloth, 
which I washed in the [holy) waters of [the weii) ^„.zam, and that 
you say to the wazîr Nijâm al-Mulk : You have acted wrong in 
teaching the Turks to put to death their wazlrs and the chiefs of 
the civil administration ; he that digs a pit shall fail into it; he 
that traces out and acts by an evil line of conduet shall bear the 
sin of it and the sins of ali those who follow his example.” He 
then yielded with resignation to the sealed decree of God, and was 
«:xecuted on Sunday, the 16th of Dhu ’l-Kijjah, A.H. 456 (29th 
November, A.C. 1064); being then aged upwards of forty years. 
In allusion to this event, the poet al-BâkharzI composed the follow- 
ing lines in which he addresses Alp Arslân : 


1 Unthiyânl. the .4rabic term for testicles, it the dual of unthfl, a wor<l 
which lignihes femaU. 
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‘"Thy uncic took him into favour, and, raising him to honours, 
he gave him a spacious residence in (jhe edifice of) thc empire. 
Every prince in thy family did justice to his servants; (thy uncle) 
therefore bestowed on him prosperity, and thou hast bestowed 
on him paradise.” 

It is worthy of remark that his testicles were buried in 
Khuwârizm. his blood was shed at Marw al-Rüd, his body was 
iıUcrred at Kundur, his rıative village, his skull and brain at 
Naysâbûr, and his scrotum was stuffed with straw and sent to 
Ni?âm al-Mulk, at Kirman, whcre it was committed to the earth. 
What a lesson for those who are capable of reflection, that a man 
who was the first ra’/'j of his time should meet with such a fate ! 
Kundurî means belonging to Kundur, a village in Turaythîth, a 
district in the neighbourhood of Naysâbûr which has produced 
a number of eminent men, some of them remarkable for learning. 


677 THE WAZlR J ANİ AL AL-DiN AL-JAWAD 
AL-IŞ BAHÂNI 

Abü Ja'far Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abi Manşür al- 
Içbahânı, surnamed Ja'mâl al-Din (beauty of religion) and gcnerally 
known by the appcllation of al-Jawâd (the bountiful), was wazîr to 
the sovereign of Moşul. His grandfather Abü Manşür was onc 
of the persons employed in the hunting establishment of the 
sultân Malik Shâh Ibn Alp Arslân as keepers of the lynxcs. His 
father, ‘Alî, received good education, and being ambitious of dis- 
tinction, he rose to several high offices in the State and contracted 
matrimonial alliances with families of the first rank. Jamâl al-Diıı 
was educated under his parent’s tuition, and, having obtained â 
situation in the service of the sultân Mahmûd Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Malik Şhâh, as meraber of the railitary inspection office, he 
gave great salisfac ion by his oonduot and the abilities which he 
displayed in that post. When the atabek Zinkî Ibn ‘Aq Sunqur 
(No. 229) obtained thc sovereignty of Moşul and the neighbouring 
country, he took Jamâl al-Din into his service and honoured him 
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wUh his particular favour. Having then proceeded wilh him to 
Moşul, he conferred on him the government of Naşibin, and, in 
consequence of the able manncr with which he fîlled the duties of 
this Office, he augmented his jurisdiction by the addition of al- 
Rababah. Here the talents and integrity of Jamâl al-Dîn appeared 
conspicuous, and having been admitted into the intimacy of his 
sovercign and received into the number of his boon companions, 
he was appointed by him controller {muşhrif) of the entire 
principality and authorised to act with unlimited power. Diyâ al- 
Dln Abû Sa'id Bahrâm İbn al>Khidr al-Kafratüthî, whom the 
a/ÂÂt'A: Zinki had chosen for wazir in the year 528 (A.C. 1133-4), 
having died in Office, on the fifth of Şha'bân, A.H. 536 (March, 
A.C. 1142)*, Abu '1-Riçlâ Ibn Şadaqah was appointed to succeed 
him and Jamâl al-Din continued to occupy his former post. The 
amiable disposition of Jamâl al-Dîn, and his conversation, equally 
elegant and amusing, gave such pleasure to the atâbik Zinki, that 
he admitted him into the number of his boon companions ; and in 
the latter part of his reign he conflded to him the presidency of 
the divân {board of administration). Jamâl al-Din thus acquired 
grcat wealth, but, during the lifetime of Zinki, he neither displayed 
the generosity and beneficcnce nor any other of the qualities {for 
vhich he was aflervards distinguished). When the afâb/A'Zinki 
met wiıh his death at the siege of Qarat Ja'bar (A.H. 541, A.C. 
1146), part of the troops attempted to slay the wazîr and plunder 
his wealth ; they attacked his tent and shot arrows against it, but 
were repulsed by some of the amlrs 'Vho took his defence. Having 
then led the army back to Moşul, he was confirmed in the wazir- 
ship by Sayf al-Dİn GhâzI {No. 495), the son of the atâbik Zinkî, 
who entrusted to him and Zayii al-Din ‘Alı İbn Daktikin the 
entire administration of the empire. Of Zayn al-Din we have 
already spoken in the life of his son, Muzaffar al-Dlıı, lord 
of Arbela {No. 522). From that moment, the vrazir displayed the 
generous dispositions of his heart; he gave away with öpen hand, 
and he continued lavishing his vvealth and spending immense sums 
till his reputation for beneficcnce was so universally established, 
that he became known by the name of Jamâl al-Dın aI-Jawâd 


5 March.—Ed. 
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{the bountiful). A number of pocts celebrated his praises, and one 
of them. Muhammad İbn Naşr İbn Şaghir* al-QaysarânI {No. 65 J), 
went and recited in his presence the celebrated gaşidah which 
begins by this verse : 

“Blessing on those (fair) gazelles in the western borders pf 
al-Zawrât who quenched their thirst with the life’s water of our 
hearts !” 

Amongst the numerous monuments which he left of his 
beneficence, we may mention the aqueduct by which water was 
brought from a great distance to ‘Arafat during the days of the 
pilgrimage, the stairs leading from the foot to the summit of that 
mountain^, the 'vvall around Madinah, and the reparations of the 
mosque of the Prophet. Every year he sent to Makkah and 
Madinah money and ciothing sufficient for the wants of the poor 
and destitute during the next twelve months : he had a special 
register-office for the persons to whom he granted pensions or who 
applied for pecuniary assistance. So various were his deeds of 
benehcene that, during a famine which afüicted Moşul, he spent 
ali he possesed in alleviating the misery of the people. His igtâ' 
{grant from government) consisted in the tenth part of the produce 
of the soil, such being the usual allowance to wazlrs under the 
Saljüq government. One of his intendants related that, having 
göne to see the waz{r one day, he handed him his bagyâr^ and 
told him to seli it and give the money to those who were in need. 
The intendant observed to him that he had only two bagyârs 
remaining, that and the onc which was on his head, so that, if he 
wished to change {his head-dress), he would not then have another 


1 A number of placcs in Arabia bcar the name of aI-Zawrl {lnflexa, 
Incurva). It is abo one of the names of the river Tigris, and is poetically used 
to des'gnate the city of BaEhdad. 

2 These staira are atili in existencu. See Burckhardt'a Traveh In Arabia, 
vol. II. p. 41. 

3 Meninski gives, on ıhe authority of Castell, the following explanation uf 
thu word, which he indicates at Persian : Tareti non villosi genus, nigrum, 
ex pllls eomelinlt. In the passage of ibn lü'allikBD. it evidently denotes a 
aort of covcring for the head ; perhaps a tbawl. See, however M. Dozy's 
vatementı dts Arabes. p. 87. 

* Tbiı name iı omitted by ‘Abd al-^amld.—Ed. 
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to put on. To this tite wazir replicd : “The times are hard, as 
you sce, and perhaps I may not again find a moment so favourable 
as the preseni for doing an act of charity ; as for the bagyâr, I 
can easily fınd something to supply iıs place.” The intendant then 
wjthdrew and, having sold tlıc bac/yâr, hc distributed the money to 
the poor. A great number of similar aneedotes arc related of 
Jamûl al-D'n. Hc continııcd in olTîcc tili ıhc death of his master 
Ghâ:î in A.H. 544 (A.C. 1149), and on the accession of that 
prince’s brother, Quib al-Din Ma\vdûd hc acquircd great influence 
över the new sovercign. After somc time hovvcver, Mawdûd 
jııdged his iqtâ' too great, and, being wcary of the prcpondcrance 
which he had acquircd in the administration, he arrcstcd him in 
the month of Rajab, A.M. 558 (May-Junc, A.C. 1163). In ıhc 
history of Zayn al-Dın, lord of Arbela, will be found a short 
account of al-Jawâd’s aırest and his imprisonment in the 
citadel of MoşuU. He died in conftnement on one of the last ten 
days of Ramadan—some say, of Şha'bân—A.H. 559 (August, 
A.C. 1164), and was interred at Mo.şul. When the funeral service 
was said över his corpse, crowds of poor persons, widows, and 
orphans attended the ceremony and madc the air resound with 
their lamentations. The following year. his body was conveyed 
to Makkah and borne in procession around the Ka'bah, after 
having bcen taken to the top of Mount ‘Arafat on the night during 
which the pilgrims station there^. Every day that they remained 
at Makkah, they carried his body round the Ka'bah at difforent 
times. On the day of its arrival at that city, crowds assembled 
about it, vvceping and lamenting. It is said that the like of such 
a day was never witnesscd at Makkah. There was a man appoint- 
ed to accompany the corpse and proelaim tlıe noble deeds and 
virtues of the deccased at every sacred spot vvhich the pilgrims are 
accustomed to visit : vvhen they arrived at the Ka'bah, that man 
stood forward and said : 


1 An account of Jamâl al-Din al-Jawâd’s fail will be found in ’lmâd al-Dîn 
al-Işbahânî’s History of the Atâbeks ; MS of the Bibliothegue intperiale, ancient 
fonds. No. 818, p. 266. 

2 Slaıiou (\\iiqfuh) ; see Burckhardfs TrAvHı-ı/ı/(rn/)iVı, vol. II, p, 46. 
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“O Ka'bah of Islâmism ! he who cometh here to visit thee was 
a ka'bah {centre) of beneficcnce. Thou art visited önce a year, 
but not a day passed vvithout his receiving visits {from the needy)." 

The corpse was then borne to Madînah and interred in the 
Baqi' cemetery, after having been brought into the city and 
carried, a number of times, around the enclosurc of the Prophet*s 
tomb. On this occasion the same person pronounoed thesc 
lines : 

“His bier was borne on men’s shoulders, but how often did 
they bear {the had) his gifts ! When he passes by the valley, its 
sands speak his praise, and vvhen he passes by the assethbled 
people, the widow$ bewail his loss.” 

These verses are taken from a gaşîdah which shall be noticed 
in the life of Mııqallad Ibn Naşr Ibn Munqidh al-Shavzari*. Jalâ! al- 
Dîn Abu T-Hasan ‘Alî, the son of Jamâl al-Din al-Jawâd, was an 
accomplished scholar, a man of merit, eloquent and liberal. I have 
seen the dhvân [coUection) of his epistles, in which species of com- 
position he displayed great talent. This collection was made by 
Majd al-Diiı Abu ’l-Sa'Sdât al-Mubârnk, surnamed Ibn al-Athir 
al-Jazari (/^o. 526), the author of i)xe Jâmi' al-Uşül. He entitled 
it ; Kitâh al-Jawöhir wa ’l-La'âli min al-Imlâ il-Mawlawi ’1-Wazlri 
'l-JalâH {Jewels and pearis from the dictations of the lord wazlr 
Jalâl al-DIn). Majd al-Dîn commenced life as private secretary 
to Jalâl al-Din, being employed not only to write down, under his 
dictation the epistles and other productions of his mind, but 
to sign {official papers) in his name. He alludes to this cir- 
cumstance towards the bcginning of the book, and praises him 
in the highest terms, extolling him above ali preceding writers for 
the elegance of his style. He speaks also of an epistolary correspon- 
dence carried on betvveen Jalâl al-Dın and Hayş-Bayş {No. 241) ; 
some of these letters he gives, and I should insert part of them 
here were 1 not afraid of being led too far. I shall only notice 
one, because it is very short ; it vvas composcd by yayş-Bayş in 
the name of a man greatly in debt : "{Thy) generosity is flourish- 
ing, thy rcnown widc-spread ; to succour against misfortune is the 

* ‘Abd al-Hamîd gives : ghTrâzI, but he observes in the footnote that it 
should be Şhayzarl.—Ed. 
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noblest support {of a generous man's reputation), and to assist the 
alTlicted {is his) richest treasure. Adieu.” Jalâl al-Dîıi was wazîr 
to Sayf al-Dîn Ghâzi {No. 496), the son of Qu<b al-Dîn Mawdûd. 
He died A.H. 574 (A.C. 1178-9) at Dunaysar, and his body vvas 
taken to Moşul and thence to Madînah, where it was interred in 
the funeral chapel of his fathcr Jamâl al-Dîn al-Jawâd. Dunaysar 
is a City in Mesopotamia, betwecn Nasibin and Râs ‘Ayn ; 
merchants rcsort thithcr from ali quartcrs, as it is situated at a 
point where the roads of that country meet. Hence it derivcs its 
name ; Dunaysar being a Pcrsian compound word altered from 
Dunyâsar {the world's head) ; it being the custom of the Persians 
to place the consequent before the antecedent when in the relation 
of the genitive case. Sar means head in Persian. Kafratüthl means 
belonging to Kafratüthâ^, a village in Mesopotamia, between Râs 
‘Ayn and Dârâ. 


678 THE KATIB ‘ÎMAD AI--DIN AL-İSBAHAnI 

Abû 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Safi al-Dîn Abi ’l-Faraj 
Muhammad Ibn Nafîs al-Din Abi '1-Rajâ Hâmid Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Mahmûd Ibn Hibat Allah, known by 
the appellation of Aluh^, and surnamed ‘Imâd al-Dİn {pillar of reli- 
g/o«) al-Kâtib al-işbahânî (/Ae JcW6e o/ Işbahân) was distinguished 
by the appellation of Ibn Akhi ’l-‘Aziz {the nephew of'Aziz al-Dîn). 
We have already spoken of his uncle {No. 76) under the letter 
hamzah. ‘Imâd al-Din al-Işbahânî was a docior of the Şhâfi‘ite sect; 
he studied the law, for some time, at the Ni?âmiyâh college 
{No. 374) and mastered the Science of polemic divinity and the 
various branches of polite literatüre. His poems and epistles are 
so wcll known that we need not enlarge on the subject. Having 
passed his first years in Işbahân, he rcmoved to Baghdâd ■while 
yet a boy and took lessons in jurisprudence from the .shaykh Abü 

1 According to Abu ’1-Fed5, this name is pronounced Kafanütha. 

2 This appears to have been the family name. Its meaning is given by our 
author at the end of the article. 
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Manşûr Sa'ld Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Razzâz** a professor of the 
Nizâmiyah collegc. HelearnedTraditionsinthesame city from Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn ‘Abd al-Salâm, Abu Manşür Muham- 
mad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Jirün, Abu ’l-Makârim al-Mubârak Ibn 
‘Ali al-Samarqandİ, Abû Bakr Ahmad Ibn ‘AH Ibn al-Aşhqar, and 
other masters. Having resided there tili he completed his education 
and attained a great proficiency in erudition, he courted the patro- 
nage of the wazir ‘Awn al-Din Yahya Ibn Hubayrah^ who was 
then at Baghdâd, and obtained from him the inspectorship (of the 
administralion in the province) of Başrah. Some time afıer, he 
received his appointmcnt to the same post in Wâsit, and thcnce- 
forvvard he continued removing from one place to another, during 
the remainder of his life. After the death of ‘Awn al-Din (in 
A. H. 56u (A. C. 1165), the band of his followers and of ali 
connected with him was dissolved; some had to encounter the 
strokes of adversity, and ‘Imâd al-Din remaind for a time in 
poverty and misery-'. He then procecdcd to Damascus, wherc 
he arrived in the month of Şha'bân, A. H. 562 (May-June, A. C. 
1167), and obtained an introduction to the çârf/Kamâl al-Din 
Abu’ ’l-Fa^l Muhammad Ibn al-Shahruzüri (No. 572) who, at 
that time, acted as chief magistraie and governor of the ciıy in the 
name of the sultân al-Malik al-‘Âdil Nûr al-Dm Abu ’1-Qâsim 
Mahmüd-* the son of the Atâbik Zinkî. Happening, then, to 
discuss a question of controversy in the presence of the qâdı on a 
day in which he received company, ‘Imâd al-Din \.as recognised 
by the grand amir Najm al-Din Abû Şhukr Ayyûb (No. IC4), the 
father of the sultân Salâh al-Din, who had known his uncle al-'Aziz 


1 Abû Manşûr Sa'îd Ibn Muhammad al-Razzâz (tbe rice merchant), an 
/mdm and chief president of the Shâfi'ite sect at BaShdâd, studied jurispru- 
dencc under Abû Sa'd al-MutawallI tNo. 340), Abû Bakr al-Shâshî (No. 563). 
•1-Kiyâ al-HarrâsI (No. 40S}, and As'ad al-Mihani (No, 86). He was, for 
lome lime, professor in the Nizâmiyah CoUege. Born A.H. 462 (A.C. 1069-70) ; 
died in Dh u ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 539 (May-June, A.C. İİ45). ifabagöt at- 
Şhafi'in.) 

2 The life of tbe wazir ‘Awn al-Din Ibn Hubayrah is given by our author. 

3 Literally .- A miserable life and a waking cye. 

4 His life will be found in this work. 

• 'Abd al-Hamid givcs : al-Wa2z3n.—Ed. 
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at the castle of Tilcrît. From that moment, Najm-al-Din treated 
him with the kindest attention and granted him such marks of 
honour as placed him on a rank with the most eminent and the most 
distinguished. Throiıgh his means, ‘İmâd al-Dîn became kno\vn to 
the sultân Salâh al-Din, who was then at Damascus, and obtained 
an opportunity of celebrating the praises of that prince. ‘İmâd al- 
Din mentions ali these particulars in his work entitled al-Barqal~ 
Şhânti, and he there gives the gaşîdah which he composed in 
honour of Salâh al-Din. The qâdi Kamâl al-Dîn then extolled his 
merit and capacity in the presence of the Sultân Nür al-Dîn and 
recommended him as a person perfectly well qualified to draw up 
the State correspondence {kiıâbat al-Inshâ). “I hesitated” says 
‘ İmâd al-Din, “ engaging in an occupation which lay completely 
out of my profession and for which I had no previous experience; ” 
but it is nevertheless certain that he possessed ali the talents 
repuisite for this Office, only he had not yet applied them. 
At first, he was afraid of undertaking the duties of such a place, 
but he had no sooner commenced than every difficulty disappeared, 
and the ability with which he filled it remains well established by 
the originality of his produetions. He drew up epistles equally 
well in Persion and in Arabic. A close and intimate friendship 
was then formed betvveen him and Salâh al-Din. Having risen 
into high favour with Nür al-Dîn, he became the depository of that 
prince’s secrets, and was sent by him on a mission to the court of 
the imâm ai-Mustanjid at Baghdâd. On his return, he was 
appointed by Nûr al-Dın to a professorship in the college now 
called afıer him fl/-‘/»ıâ</0'a/ı. This nomination took place in the 
month of Rajab. A. H. 567 (Feb.-March, A. C. 1172). The 
follONving year, Nüral-Dîn conferred on him the presideney of the 
council of State (hişhrSf al-dhvân). ‘imâd al-Dîn’s prosperity 
continued untroubled tili the death of his sovereign A. H. 569. 
(A. C. 1174), and the accession of his son al-Malik al-Şâlih Ismâ'il. 
This prince, who was quite a boy, allowed himself to bc circum- 
vented and governed by some individuals who bore a deep enmity 
to ‘imâd al-Din, and the latter was forced by their encroachments 
and threats to give up ali his places and depart for Baghdâd. On 
arriving at Moşul, hc had a severe iliness, and learning that the 
sultân Salâh al-Dîn had left Egypt with the intention of occupying 
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Damascus, hc gave up his journey to ‘Irâq and resolved on return- 
ing to that city. Having left Moşul on the 4th of the first Jumâdâ, 
A.H. 570 (Ist Dccember, A.C. 1174)), he took the road whichleads 
across the desert, and arrived at Damascus on the eighth of 
the following month, whilst Salâh al-DIn was encamped out- 
side of Aleppo. He then set out to pay his rcspect to that 
prince who had already taken possession of Emcssa since the 
month of Sha'bân. and, being admitted into his presence, he recited 
to him a gasldâh in which he displayed great elevation of ınind. 
From that time, he continued to follow the court, journeying when 
the sultân journeyed and stopping when hc stopped. A considera- 
ble period elapsed before he could obtain a situation, and, during 
that time, he attended the levees of Salâh al-DTn and rccited 
eulogiums to him on every opportunity, alluding occasionally to 
their former acquaintance. Having at length succecded in entering 
the sultân’ş service, hc became the sccretary, and obtained the 
confidence, of his master. The high favour which he now enjoyed 
placed him on a level with the most eminent men at court, and 
enabled him to assume the State and attribution of a wazir and to 
engage in that carecr. As for aI-Qâ<^i ’I-Fâdil {No. 349), he was gene- 
raily abscnt from court, being wholly engaged in dirccting the admi- 
nistration of Egypt, whilst ‘İmâd al-Din, vvhom the sultân had now 
chosen as the depository of his most secret thoughts, nevcr left the 
imperial presence, but accompanied his sovereign to Syria and the 
other provinces of the empire. It was he who composed the al-Sirr 
aUMaktûm^. He wrote also a number of useful works, such as the 
Kharîiiat al-Qaşr M-a Jaridat al-Aşr {the vergin of the pnlace and 
pahn-braneh of the age,) designed by him as a continuation to Abu 
’1-Ma‘âll Sa‘d al-Hazîri’s Zinat al-Dahr {No. 242) (which work 
was mcant as a continuation of al-Bâkharzi’s Dıınıyat ııt-Qa$r 
{No. 450), which was written as a continuation to al-Tha’âlibî’s 
Yatimat al-Dahr {No. 356). Al-Tha‘âlib! meant his work to serve as 
a continuation to Hârûn Ibn ‘Ali ’1-Munajjim‘s Kiıâb al-B<lri‘: 
we shall give the life of this author. The Kharîdah of'Imâd 
al-Dîn contains an account of the pviets who flourishcd between the 


1 The work entilled at-Sirr al-Slaktûm [the hidden secret) Ireats of judicial 
astroloSy. 
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years 500 (A. C. 1106) and 572 (A. C. 1176) ; it inciudes, with thc 
cxccptioıı of a few ob»cure individuals, ali the poets of ■Irâq, 
Syria, Vîcsopotamia, F.gypt, and Maghrib', and attests the great 
abilities of thc aulhor. It forms ten valumes^. His work, 
al~Barg al-Shâıni (ıhe Syrian IJghtning), in seven volumes, is 
devolcd to historical subjects. The author commences vvith the 
history of his o\vn life and givcs an account of his jöurney from 
■Irâq to Syria, and of what happcned lo him when in the service 
of thc sul(ân Nûr al-Dîn Mahmûd. He thcn relates, by what means 
he got attached to thc service of l!ıe sultân Salâh al-Din, and notices 
some of ıhe conquests achieved in Syria. He entitled this 
usefııl book the Syrian Lightning, because ihc hours he spcnt in 
those days rcsembled thc lightning fiash in thc pleasure \vhieh 
they gave3 and the rapidity \vith \vliich Ihcy passcd away. 
His al-Fath al-Qussi~Ji'l~Fath al-ÇtıdsI (the Fossiaır* elucidation 
on the conguest of Jerusalenı), forms two volumes and contains 
an account of the manner in which Jerıısalcm was taken 
(from the Crtısaders^). His Suyi ala 'l-^ayl (torrent after the 
train, or after the rain) was designed by him as a supplement to ıhe 
work which Ibn al-Sam‘ânî (No. 370) composed as a contiııuation 
(ov supplement, DhayI) to thc Khatîb's (No. 33) History of BagJıdâd. 
So, at leasi, 1 hcard said, but, having met \vith the work, 1 
found it to be a coniinuation of the Kharidat al-Qaşr. İn iıis 
Nuşrat al-Fitrah ıra ‘ Uşrat al-Fifrah* [suecour against langııor 


1 Maghrib (the ivesi) l.ere dcsianatcs Norıh Africa, Spuin, and Si,;it>-. 

2 An incomptete copy of this work, madc up with volcmes bclonging to 
dilTerent rcts, is prcserved in thc Bibtiothegue imperiale. Our author is mistuken 
in saying that the ^aridah contains notices on those poets only who lived 
sut>sequenıly to A.H. 5CX). The work in meıely a collection of poeıieal extracıs 
to tvhich the conıpiler has joined obscrvations wriıten in his ıisual prctcnlious 
style and of very littic real impoıiance. A fact or a date is seldom to bo mel 
\vithin thcse phras.‘s whi.-h are all ponıp and gliııcr, alliteration and airecuıion. 

3 Sce No. 191, note. 

4 See No. .307, note on Qııss. 

5 Several copics of ıhis \vork are prcserved in thc Bibliodii-ı/ue iınperitıle : 
a vcry old and tvetl wri:ten one b.-longs to th.- Sııppleıııeııl of the same library. 

* 'Ab.l al-tlamîd gives al-Qa'rah.- fid. 
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and asylunı for the kuman race (?)], he relates the history of 
the Saljüq dynasty*. He Icft also a diwân (collection) 
of cpistics, and another of poems, in four volumcs. In these 
qaşidahs, he displays a lofty mind. Another dUvân of his, a small 
One. is composed entirely of quatrains (dubayı). Numerous in- 
tcresting Icttcrs and conversations passed belween him and al-Qâdi 
’l-Fâdil: it is lelated that, meeting him one day on horscback, he 
said; “Proceed, and may thy horse never stumblc with thec 
(Sir falâ kabâbik al-Faras) !" to which the gâdî replied “May 
the glory cf ‘ İmâd al-Din endure (/)«/«‘a/o al-‘Imâd) !" These 
plırases may bc equally rcad backwards and fortvards^. They were 
one day riding in the süit of the sul(ân and their attention being 
attracted by the clouds of dust raised by the numerous horsemen 
and covering all ıhe licld, ‘İmâd al-Din recited to him extempore 
the foHowing lines : 

“The dnst is raised by the horses’ hooıs {al-Sanâbik); the sky 
is darkened by it. but it receives light from the brightness of thy 
presence (anara bilıi al-sanâbik). O fortune ! spare me ‘Abd al- 
Rahîm^, and 1 shall not fear the touch of thy fangs (massa 
nâbik)." 

İn these three vcrses he has hit on a beautiful play of words. 
Al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil having set out from Egypt in the year 574 (A. C. 
1178-9), to pcrform ıhe pilgrimage, he took shipping on his way, 
and ‘İmâd al-Din addre.ssed him ıhc following letter : “Happiness 
to the Hijr and to al-Hajûn-* from the possessor of caution and 


1 This work. of which a copy e\ists in the Bibliothege imperiale fonds Sl. 
Germain, No. 327, » written in ‘Im.id al-Din's $wollen and cMravagant style. 
Its tone has been softened by the imâm al Fath Ibn ‘Alî İbn Muhammad 
al'Bundâri al-Işbahâni. who entitled his work ; Zubdat ut-Nuşrah wa 
Nu^bat al-' Uşruh (creanı of the Nu rah and e.riraci of the ‘Uşrah. See MS of 
the Bibliothegue imperiale. No. 76/A. 

2 İn transeribing them. I have p tt in ilalics the vowel$ which are not 
represented in the Arabic svriting. 

3 This was aI-Qadi ’I-Fâdil's real .lame. 

4 Hajün is a hili near Makkah. The hiJr is a semieircular area on the west 
side of the İCa'bah, and enelosed by a waU called hatim. See Burckhardt’s 
Travelt İn Arabii, vol. I, p. 252. 
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intelligcnce', from him vvhose glory reaches Ihe slars and whose 
presence enlightens thc darkness ! {Happiness) to the assembly at 
ihe Ka'bah from {him who is) the pivot {ka'b) of generosity, and 
to the sacred offerings from one who points out the truc path ! 
{Happiness) to the noble station (of Abrahâm) fıom that noble 
presence, and to thc from him who breaketh the back 

of poverty, When he appears, he seems a pyramid in tiıc sacrcd 
tcrritory, and a bird hovering around him who draws the Zamzam 
waters ; on sea, he is a sea {of generosity) ; on land, beneficence 
itself. Quss has now retıırned to his ‘Ukiz’ and Qays has come 
back with his Traditionisis. Admire a ka'bah visited by one who is 
a ka'bah {cemre or source) of bounty and munificence; {admire) a 
giblah* tovvards vvhich advances one who is the Central point of 
{miversai) favour and rcgard. Farewell.” This note is composed 
with singular art and ingenuity, but the writcr is evidently mistaken 
when hc speaks of Qays and his Traditionists; he should havc said 
Anas \viilt his Traditionists in accordance with the well-known 
saying : Anas (mastcr) of the Traditionists {Anas al-Huffâ?)^, They 
were four brothcrs, each bearing a differcnt surname. Thcir h'Story 
I should give here wcre I not afraid of lengıhenir.g this notice and 
being led away i rom my subject. On the death of thc wa7,ir ‘Awn 
al-Din Jbn Hubayrah, the government of the khalıfatc {al-diwân 
al-a:h, the majestic hoard) arrested a number of his followers and, 
amongst them, ‘Imâd al-Dln, bccause he was thcn acting as his 
deputy at Wâsit. İn thc month of Sha'bân. A. H. 560 (June-July, 
A. C. 1165),‘Imâd al-Dın addressed from his prison a gaşîdah, 
containing thc follovıing lines. to ‘Imâd al-Din İbn ‘Adııd al-Din 


1 This piccc derives ils sole meriı from the oumerous quibblt.’S and puns 
wilh vvhich it is Hlled. Such fulilitics being of no interest lo ıhc ordinary 
reader, I abstain from indicating them and confine myeelf to the task of 
rendering intelligiblc 'Imâd al-D in’s obscuritics of style. 

2 See note on Hoyâ/t above. 

3 Sec No. 307. noıe. 

4 The Ka'hah is the oan-.e of the lemple at Makkah. For qibloh sec 
No. 16. note. 

5 The celcbratcd Tradiıionist Anas Ibn Mâlik had for disciples four of his 

Sons ; al Nadr 'AbJ Altâh, Müsâ and Malik. A \ery considcrahlc 

numbc.' of'l'raditions are siten on his aııthoriiy. 
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İbn Ra’îs aI-Ruwasâ, who was thcn actİDg as mayor of the palace 
(jKiâtl al-dâr) to the khalif al-Mustunjid : 

“Say to the imâm : ‘Whcrefore the imprisonment of 
your Client {\vali) ? let your kindness be shown to me who 
always served you faithfuliy. When the cloud withheld its 
showers {wali), did not his father, by his prayers, set them 
free ?’* 

( 0/1 hearing these lines, the khalif) ordered him to be 
set at liberty. They contain an original thought and an allu- 
sion to the history of ‘Umar Ibn al-l^attâb and al-‘Abbâs, 
the son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the uncle of the Prophet. 
Under the kJıalifate of ‘Umar, a drought prevailed which threat- 
ened the earth vvith sterility, and he went out accompanied 
by people to pray for rain. Having taken his station, he 
pronounced these words : “Almighty God ! when we suffered 
from drought we used to solicit Thy assistance through Thy 
favour for our Prophet, but, to-day we implore it through 
Thy favour for the uncle of our Prophet ; grant us rain.” And 
rain was granted. The word wali, in the verses just given, 
signifies the rain which comes after the wasmi, or first rains 
of spring ; it is called wali {follower) because it foUows the 
\vasml \ and the wa.ıml is so called because it marks {wasamah) 
the surface of the earth with plants. It is the adjective 
formed from wasm (mark). Al-Mutanabbi has employed both 
terms in the follwoing verse : 

“Will that gazelle (maiden) grant me the favour of a 
renewed afleetion, the fırst rains (»i'oj/ni) of whose kindness 
were never followed by a .second shower (wali) ? ” 

He means that her first visit was not followed by a 
second. ‘Imâd al-Din continued to hold the placc of sccretary 
and -maintain his high rank at court tili the death of the 
sultân Salâh al-Dİn A.H. 589 (A.C. 1193). This event reduced 
him to ruin and deprived him of ali his influencc. Finding 
cvery door shut against him, he withdre\v to his house and 
remained there, occupieJ in the composilion of his \voiks. 
He mentions something of this in the beginning of his nl-Barq 
al-Shâml. In the life of İbn al-Ta‘âwidhî (/Vo. 654) \vc havc 


1 
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noticed the cpistle and gaşidah in which he requested from 
‘İmâd al-Dln the gift of a fulrcd cloak, and we have spoken 
of the ansNver returned to both documents. ‘ImSd al*Dîn was 
born at Işbahân on Monday, the 2nd of the latter Juraâdâ— 
some say of Sha‘bân—A.H. 519(6thJuly, A.C. 1125), and he 
died at Damascus, on Monday, the hrst of Ramadan, A.H. 
597 (5th June, A.C. 1201). He was interred in the cemetery of 
the Şüfis, outside the gate called Bâb al-Naşr. A person who 
held an eminent rank in the administration and who remained 
with him during his last iliness, informed me that, whenever 
a visiıor came to see him, ‘İmâd al-Din recited the following 
lines : 

"1 am a guest at your dwe11ing ; where, O where is the 
hoşt ? My acquaintances know me no longer, and those whom I 
knew are d cad !” 

Aluh is a Persian word signifying eagle ; ‘uqâb, in Arabic. 
İt is said that no male eagles exist; all being females which 
arc impregnated by a bird of another species. Some say that 
they are impregnated by the fox. This is certainly mar/ellous. 
Ibn ‘Unayn {No. 658) the poet has the following line in a 
satire direeted against a person called Ibn Sidah : 

“Thou art a mere eagle ; we know \vho thy mother was but 
none knows who was thy father.” 

This alludes to the opinton of which we have just spoken, 
but God alone knows whethcr it be true or false”. 


679 ABÖ NAŞR AL-FARABI 

Abû Naşr Mııhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jarkliân Ibn 
Awzalagh al-Fârâbî the Türk, a celebrated physician and author of 
various works on logic, mıısic. and other Sciences, was the greatest 
philosoplıer among the Muslims. None of them ever reached in 
the philosophical Sciences ihc samc rank as he, and it Nvas by the 
study of his svritings and the irnitation of his style that Avicena 
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{No. 184) attained proficiency and rendered his own works so 
useful. Al-Fârâbî passed his youth in Fârâb, the place of his 
birth, and then set out to travel. After various peregrinations, he 
visited Bagjıdâd, whcre he arrived wcU acquainted with Turkish 
and some other languages, but wholly ignorant of Arabic. Having 
then commenced learning the latter language, he mastered it com- 
pletely and devoted his mind to tlıc philosophical Sciences. On 
arriving at Baghdâd, he found the celebrated philosopher Abû 
Bişhr Matta Ibn Yûnus', who was then far advanced in age, 
teaching logic in that city and possessing the very highest reputa- 
tion : every day crowds of pupils attendcd the lectures in which 
he explained Aristotle’s treatise on that subject, and al-Farâbı 
filled seventy volumes with the observations which he wrote down 
from the lips of so able a master. {Matta) stood unrivalled in that 
art; in his writings, he shone by precision of style and subtility of 
elucidation, and he aimed at simplifying his meaning by develop- 
ments and annotations. It was therefore said by an able logician 
that the abilities which Abû Naşr al-FSrâbi displayed in rendering 
the most abstract ideas intelligible and exprcssing them in the 
simplest words, could only be attributed to the tuition of Abû 
Bişhr {Matta). Al-Fârâbî attended his Icssons, and always took 
his station among the crowd of students who surrounded the 
learned professor. Having thus passed a considerable time, he 
removed to Harran, where hc rrıct Yûhannâ Ibn Khaylân^, 
a Christian and an able philosopher, from whom he learned some 
pârticular applications of the art of logic. Hc then returned to 
Baghdâd and studied the philosophical Sciences. Having mastered 
ali Aristotle’s works, he acquired a great facility in comprehending 
the ideas and the scope of that author’s vvritings. It is related 
that the follotving note was found inscribed, in Abû Naşr al- 
Fârâbî’s handwriting, on a copy of Aristotle’s treatise on the soul: 


1 Abû Bişhr Matta Ibn Yûnus (Mathew the son of Jonas), a Christian anU 
a native of Ba ihdâd, held a high reputation as a logician and as a tcacher of 
that seience. He died at Ba -hdûd under the lOtalifate of a!-RâdT, (A.H. 
322-329, A.C. 934-941). Hc composed a comm:ntary on theof Porphyry 
and a number of other woıks, the titles of tvhich are given in al-Zûzanî’s 
Tahugâı al-'-JukamiS, 

2 İn the MS. of the 'l'abagüt al-Hukamâ, this name is writlen Uablâd). 
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“I have rcad över this book tvvo hundrcd times.” It is related 
also tbat he said; “I read över the philosopher Aristotle’s 
Plıysics* forty times, and I feel that I ought to read it över again.” 
It is stated that, having becn asked whether he or Aristotle was 
the more learncd in tlıis branch of Science, he repJied : “Had I 
livcd in his lime, 1 should lıave been the chief of his disciples. ” 
Abu ’1-Qâsim Sâ'id Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Şâ'id 
al-Qurtubİ mentions him in his Tabaqât, or classijied Üst of 
philosophers2, and says; “Al-Fârâbi, the philosopher of the 
Muslims in reality, learned the art of logic from Yühannâ Ibn 
Khavlân. \vho died at Madınat al-Saiâm [Daghdâd) in the reign of 
aI-Muqtadir; he then excelled ali the people of Islâmism and 
surpassed them by his real acquirements in that Science; hecxp!ain- 
ed its obscurities, revealed its mysteries, facilitated its comprehcn- 
sion and furnished evcry rcquisite for its intelligence, in works 
rcmarkable for precision of style and subtility of elucidation ; 
noticing in them vvhat al-Kindî {No. 143, note), and others 
had neglected, such as the art of analysis {tahlil) and the 
modes of convcying instruction^. In these treatises he elucidated 
in plain terms the five main principles^ of logic, indicating the 
manner of employing them with advantage and the operation of 


1 The Arabic tide is al-Sama' al-'TabVi, a literal translation of the Greek 
lAuscultalio phyıica). 

2 Hüiji Khalifah entitles this work Savûn al-Hukm fi Tûbagâl al-Hukamd. 
The author, Abu '1-Qjsim Şâ'id Ibn Aımad Ibn 'Abd al-Rabmân Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Şâ'id al-Ta hlabî was born al-Almeria in the year 42d (A. C. 
1029), but his family bebnged to Cordova, He was appointed qı!dî of Toledo 
by al-Mâmûn Yahya (/6n/rmd'ıV) Ibn _hu’l-Nün, and he concinued to fiil 
this ofiîce tıll his death. This event occured in the month of şhawwâl, A.H. 
462 (July-Aug., A.C. 1070). {Ibn Başhkuvât's Silat). 

3 The original text has {maibematical proccsses). The 

same passage occurs in the life of al-Fârâbî, given by al-Züzanİ in his 
‘Iabaqât al-Hukamâ, but there wc read , which is a welı known 

espression and is probably the right reading. 

4 The MSS. read but the 'fabagat al-fiukutna has . If the writer 
meant Ihe five predicablet, why did he not employ the which is the usual 
term? 
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reasoning (fûrat al-qiyâs) to each of them. His writings on this 
subject arc therefore highly satisfactory and possess the utmost 
merit. He afterwards composed a noble work in vvhich he 
enumerated the Sciences and indicated the object of each; this 
treatise, the like of which had never before been composed and the 
plan of which had never been adopted by any othcr author, is an 
indispensable guide to students in the Sciences.” Ibn Şâ'id then 
procceds to mention some of his works and the subjects of which 
they treatk AbO Naşr continued, at Baghdâd, to labour in the 
acquisition of this Science till he attained in it a conspicuous runk 
and surpassed ali his contcmporaries. Tl forms the subject of 
most of his work. He then set out for Damascus. but did not 
stop there, having turned his steps tovvards Egypt. He mentions 
in his work, entitled al-Siyâsat al-Madaniyah (adminîstration oj ıhe 
City, i. e., political economy) that he commenced it at Ba^dâd 
and fînished it in Egypt. Having then returned to Damascus, 
he settied there and met with a kind reception from the 
reigning sultân, Sayf al-Dawlah Ibn ITamdân (No. 456y. I 
read in a miscellany that, when Abü Naşr went to Sayfal- 
Dawlah’s levee, vvhich was a. point of union for ali persons 
distinguished by their acquirements in any of the Sciences, he 
appeared in his usual attire, which was that of the Turks^. 
Sayf al-DawIah having invited him to sit down, hc said ; (Slıall / 
r/f down) where I am, or where thou art ? Sayf al-Dawlah replied : 
“VVhere thou art; ” on vvhich Abü Naşr stepped över the should- 
ers of the persons (seated on the Jloor), till hc reached the prince’s 
throne anü sat down so close to him that he forced him out of 
his place't. Sayf al-Dawlah had some maınlüks standing behind 

1 Al-Zûzani, or rather al-QâdI al-Akram Ibn sI-Qir i whose vvork he 
abridged, has given a life of «l-Fârâbi in his 'l'abaqût HukamO, vvhich life is 
evidendy exlractcd from that composed by the <7âç/i'. â'id al-Qur ubl. The list of 
works alluded to by Ibn Kııall'kân f.lls morethan a page in the Tabogûı. 

2 Sayf al-DawIah took possession of Damascus in the year 334 (A.C. 946). 

3 According to al-ZüzanI, he vvore the şiifi dress. 

4 Had Sayf at-Dawlah ansvvered : IVhere / am, Abû Na T vvould have sat 
down vvithoıu quitting the place vvhere he stöod. Having designated that place 
by the vvords whtre I am, and Sayf al>Dawlah’s by the vvords »'here ıhan an, 
he pretended that the.< . terms had the same acceptation when utıered by the 
princo. To bs Iogi.;ally exact. Sayf al-DavvIuh's ansvver should havc been : .Sii 
dowı on the Jloor ırhere thou art now standing. 
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him, with whom he was accustomed to hold private Communica¬ 
tions in a particular language known to very few pcrsons. On this 
occasion, he said to them. "This shaykh has grossly offended against 
politcness; I shall now propose him some questions, and, if he 
does not reply to them in a satisfactory manner, turn him into 
ridicule.” Aba Na^r immediately answered, in thc same language ; 
“Consider of it, O amir ! for every proceeding is appreciated accord- 
ing to its result.” These words filled Sayf al-Dawlah with astonish- 
ment: “Hcw!” said he, “you know this language?”—“Yes, ” 
replied Abû Naşr, “I know upwards of seventy'.” From that 
moment, the princc conceived a high opinion of him. Abü Naşr 
then began to converse with thc learned men of the company on 
all thc different Sciences, and he continııcd to harangue tili he 
reduced them to silence and had thc wholc discourse to himsclf. 
They had evcn commcnccd writing down his {learned) obscrvations 
when Sayf al-Dawlah dismissed them and remaincd alone with the 
philosopher. '‘Would you like to eat anything ? ” said he. “No.” 
"Or to drink ? ” “No.” “Or to hear (nıusic) ? “Yes”. The prince 
then ordered some of the most cminent performers of instrumcntal 
music to be brought in, but not one of them could touch his 
instrument v/ithout exciting Abû Naşr’s disapprobation. “Havc 
you any skill in this art, 7 ” said Sayf al-Dawlah. “I have,” replied 
the other and dravving a case from beneath his waistband, he 
opened it and produced a lutc. Having turned it, he began to 
play and cast all the company in a ht of laughter. He then undid 
the strings and, having tuned it in another manner, he played again 
and drcw tears from their eyes. Mounting it a third time, in a 
different kcy, he played and set them all asleep, even the door- 
keepcrs, on which he took thc opportunity of retiring and left them 
in that State. It is stated that instrument called the gânmi^ was 
of his invention and that he was Ihc first who moımted it in its 
present form. Al-Fârâbî led a .solitary life and nevcr 'vent into 
company ; during his rcsidcncc at Damascus, hc passcd the grct-ıter 
part of his time near thc bordcrs of some rivulci or in a shady 


t I avow that J con&idcr ull this raıration as a liclion. 

2 The Qdrfnı is a şort of cluleinıer. Mr. Lane has given a liınırc of it in his 
Modern Egypıiaııs. 
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garden; there he composed his works and received thc visits of 
his pupils. He wrote most of his works on loosc leavcs and very 
fcw in quires, for which reason nearly ali his productions assume 
the form of detached chapters and nolcs ; somc of them exist only 
in fragments or unfinished. He was tlıe most indiffercnt of men 
for Ihe things of this world ; he never gave himself the least troublc 
to acquirc a livelihood or possess a habitation. Sayf al-Dawlah 
seltled on him a daily pension of four dırhams {two s/ıillings) 
out of the public treasury; this moderate sum being the 
amount to which al-Fârâbî had limited his demand. He continued 
to livc \vilh the same frugalily ııp to the moment of his death. 
He died at Damascus, A.H. 339 (A.C. 950-1 j, aged upwards of 
eighty years, and the funera! service was said över his body by 
Sayf al-Dawlah accompanied by four ofTıccrs of the court. He 
was interred in the cemetery outside thc gate called Bâb al- 
Şaghir.^ Matta Ibn Yûnus died at Baghdâd under the khalifate of 
al-Râ<JI; so, at least, it is siated by Ibn Şâ‘id al-Qurtubi, 
in his classified list (Tobagât) of physicians^. I found in a 
miscellany the following verses attributed to al-Fârâbi, but havc no 
proof of their authenticity : 

“Quit, O brother I the place of the frivolous and frequcnt 
the place of heavenly truths. This (earthly) dwelling is not for 
us a lasting abode; no human being on earth can avert {the stroke 
offate). This man envies that one, even for (things which endure) 
less than (the time for uttering) the shortest words. What arc wc 
but a drop of sperm on which various fortunes hıvc descended ? 
fortunes alvvays ready to depart ! The Circuit of the heavens is our 
fıttcst place; vvhy therefore so much eagerness for its Central 
point (the earth) 1 ” 

In thc Kharidah I found these verses attributed to the şhaykh 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Fâriqî, an inhabitant of Baghdâd 
whom Tmâd al-Din, the author of that work, says that he met 
on Friday the I8th of Rajab, A.H. 561 (May, A.C. 1166),* and 

1 M. Munk's Me’langcs de philosophie julve et arabe (Paris, 1859. in 8’’) 
contains a very good article on Farâb and anotber on al-Kindl. 

2 Al-Zû 2 ani makes the same statement. 

* 20 May.—Ed. 
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that he died a fcw ycars latcr, Awzalaeh is a Turkish name. 
Fârâhi menns belonging lo Fârâb, thc modern Utrâr (jljkl); this 
City lies beyond al-Shâsh and near Ihc city of Balâsâghün. Ali 
its inhabitants follow the doctrincs of tlıe imâm al-Sbfıfi'i. It is 
one of the Capital citics of the Turkish nation, and was called the 
Inner Fârâb {Fârâb al-Dâkhilalt) to distinguish it from the Outer 
Fârâb {Fârâb al-Khâriiah) which is situated on the bordcr of the 
province of Fârs, Balâsâghlıûn is a town on the Turkish frontier, 
beyond the river Sayhün {No. 664) and lying ncar Kâshehar. 
Kâşhghar is a large city, situated, it is said, vvithin the limits of the 
Chinese em pire (al-Şin). 


680 ABU BAKR AL-RAzI {RIIASES) 

Abü Bakr Muhammsd Ibn Zakariyâ al-Râzi (/laf/vc 7?a) ) 
was a celcbratcd phj'sician. Ibn Juljul' says, in his History 
of thc Physicians; “He (al-Râzî) directed the hospital at 
Ray and aftcrwards, undcr the khalîfatc of al-Muktafl thc 
hospital at Baghdâd. İn his youth, he played on thc lute and 
cultivated vocal music, but, on reaching the age of manhood, 
hc renounccd thcsc occupations, saying that music proceeding 
from bctween mııstaches and a bcard had no charms to recom- 
mend it. Having then applied himsclf to thc study of medicinc 
and philosophy, ho rcad thc works on thcsc subjccts with thc 
attention of a man who seeks to follow the author’s reasonings 
step by step; and he Ihus acquired a perfcct aL'quaintancc with Ihc 
dcpths of thcsc Sciences and appropriatcd to himsclf whatevcr Iruths 
wcrc containcd in the treatises which hc perused. He then commcnc- 
ed attending ıhc sick and conıposed a great number of books on 
medicine.” Another writer says; “He was thc ablcsl physician 
of that age and thc most distingished ; a perfcct master of thc art 


1 Abü Drıwüd Sıılayınân Ibn thnsün. .surnanied Ihn Juljul, wa< physi-ian to 
Hişhâm al-Muwayyud bi-Allâh. thc Unıayyad sovcrcİRn of Spain. IbnAbi 
Uşaybi'ah's noıicc on ıhis physician \vill he fonm! in M. dc Sacy's Ahâ Allaıif, 
P.49.S. 
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of ıııediciııc. skilled in its practice and thoroughly grounded in its 
principles and rulcs. Pupils travciled from disiant couniries to 
îoccive thc bencfit of his tuition. He conıposcd a nuınber of 
ıibeful \vorks on nıedicine, such as thc fjâıvl (conıprehensive), a 
largc tıeatisc in aboııt thirty volumes, which rcmains a Standard 
a'jıhoriiy for physicians and to which thcy refer in every doubtful 
casc. His Jânii' {coUcclor) is also a largc and uscful work, and his 
Kitâh al-Ât/iûb^ is a \oluminous production.” His abridgcd 
tıeatisc on ınedicine, thc Kitâb ul-Manşûrl, is a work of great 
reputc, and though of small exlent, is highly appreciated ; in this 
trcatisc, he cojnbincs theory with practicc and furnishes cssentiat 
infonnation for persons of atı classes-. Hc composcd it for Abü 
Salih Manşür İbn Nûh Ibn Naşr İbn lsmâ‘il Ibn Ahmad Ibn Asad 
Ibn Sâınün, one of the SâmSnid kings, and for this rcason, he 
entitled his book al-Manşûrî {the Manşîn-iyan). Besides thcsc 
v.orks, he composed many others ali of thcm indispensablc {to 
physiciams). One of his sayings was; “When you can cure by a 
rcgimen, avoid having rccourse to mcdicinc; and vvhcn you can 
cffect a cure with a simplc medicine, avoid employing a compound 
one.” Hc said again : “NVith a learned physician and an obedient 
paticnt, sickness soon disappcars.” And again; “Treat an 
incipicnt malady with remedies vvhich will not prostrate thc 
strength.” Tili thc cnd of his life, he continucd at thc head of 
his profession. He began the study of medicine at an advanced 
agc. bcing then, it is said, upvvards of forty years old. Towards the 
closc of a long life, he lost his sight, and he died A.H. 311 (A.C. 
923-4). Hc studied medicine undcr the physician Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî 
ibn R.abn* al-TabarP, the author of the Fir(laws al-lfikmah and 

1 In Arubic . The right pronunciation and ıhc meaning of 

this title arc ıınknovvn to mc. 

2 An anide on Abü Bakr al-Râzi \vill bc found in M. \VıtstcnrcUI’s 
idile iler Arabischcn Aerzle (hislory of the Arabian physiciam). 

3 .Abu’l-yasan Ali İbn Rabn al-Tabari. an able physician, belonged to a 
Jcbvish faınily and was a nativc of Tabarisıün. Having bccn forccd by the 
iroubl.-d State of his ıiativc co'jntry to take refııge in Ray, he had there Abü 
Bakr al-Râzi for disciple. Hc then procccdcd to Sarra-man-ra'â and composcd 
his work entitled Firdan's al-iiikmah (gun/eıı of kaowle<lge). He had been 

(Conlinııed on poge 205) 

’ *Abd al-l.tanıid givcı : Zayn.—l'd. 
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otlıer useful wovks. Al-labari was at first a Christian (a Jeır). 
but he subscqııenıy cmbraeed Islâmism. Wc havc aircady (A'o. 48) 
cxp]aincd the ıneaning of ıhc word Râzi {ttative of Ray). As for ıhc 
Sümauid kings, they \verc sullâns of Transoxiaııa and Khurâsân 
and onc of thc besi dynastics \vhich ever ruicd. The rcigning 
ınonarch svas stylcd the Sultân of thc Sultâns, and this title oamc to 
be considercd as lîıc real name of the sovcrcign. They \vcrc disiin- 
gutshed by thcir justice, piety, and Icarning. This dynasiy was 
ovcrtlırown by Mahmud Ibıı Subuktir'in, a sultân whose life wc 
shall give (ir. thiı \vork, No. 686). The Sâmânids rcigncd during 
One huııdred and lwo years, six months and ten days. Abû 
Şâlih Manşür, the prince mentioned in this article, died in thc 
month of Shawwâl, A.H. 365 (Junc, A C. 976); he \vas a boy 
when al-Râzi drew up the Manşûrl for his instruetion. Since 
vvriting thc above, I have seen a copy of this work bearing on the 
title-page an inseription. stating, that it was composed for 
and named after Abû Şâlih al-Manşür Ibn lshâq Ibn Ahmad Ebn 
Nöh, prince of Kirman and Khurâsân, and a dcscendant of 
Bahrâm Kûşh*'. God knows best \vhich of these statements is 
true. Ibn Juljul relates also, in his History, that al-Râzi 
composed for the sanıe al-Manşür a trcutisc establishing 
the certainty of alehemy, and set out from Baghdâd to 
present it to him. Al-Manşür testifıed great satisfaction on 
examining the \vork and. having resvarded the author \vith thc 


(Continued from page 204) 

secreıary to Mâzyâr (No. 627, nolc), and aftcrwards made his profession or 
Islâmism to the Khalif al-Mu‘taşim. He then proceeded to the court (o/ 
Caf/ldJrf) and became one of al-Mutawakkil's bocn conıpanions. The \vordi 

Rabıt (ö!}), Râbin (ötij) and al-Rabb are names given by thc Jews tc 

iho chief doctors of Iheir la\v. (Târikh al-Hukamâ, pp. 160, 195). Rabıt i: 
therefore (he eguivalent of Rabbt. There can be no doıtbt respectiiig th< 
orthograplıy of this würd. as the uuthor of ıhc dictionary here citcd, place; 
Rabıt after Riztj AUâh and bcföre thc chapicr of names beginning with Z. Ir 
sonıe Arabie MSS. ıhis word is erroneoasly written Zayn (ûii) • 

1 In the MSS. the word is written •j‘3> MlLkond and Abu T- 

Feda writc this name Tehupin or Jûbin. Ibn lUıalIikân may have per 

haps tvritlen ■ 

• 'Abd al-Uamîd. give.s : Jür (Gor).—Ed. 
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sum of one thousand dînârs, he said to him : “l wish you to 
produce the thing of which you speak in this book.” “That is a 
task,” rcplied al-Râzî, “for the execution of which ample funds 
are necessary, as also various implements and aromatics of 
genuine quality ; and ali this must be done according to the rules 
of art, so that the vvhole operation is one of great difficulty.” 
“Ali the implements you require,” said al-Manşür, “shall be 
furnished to you, with every object necessary for the operation ; 
so that you may produce {the substance) mentioned in your 
book.” Perceiving the prince to be in earnest, al-Râzî hesitated to 
undertake the task and declared his inability to perform it. On 
this, al-Manşûr said ; “I should never have thought a philosophcr 
capable of deliberate falsehood in a work represented by him as a 
scientific treatise, and which will engage people’s hearts in a 
labour from which they can draw no advantage. I have given you 
one thousand dînârs as a reward for this visit and the trouble 
which you have taken, but T shall assuredly punish you for com- 
mitting a deliberate falsehoodt.” He then struck him on the hcad 
with a whip and sent him off to Baghdâd with a stock of provi- 
sions for the journey. That stroke causcd a descent of humour 
into al-Râzi’s eyes, but he wouId not permit theın to be lanced, 
declaring that he had scen enough of the world. Abû Muhammad 
Nûh Ibn Naşr, the facher of {Manşür), died in the month of latter 
Rabî‘ A.H. 343 (August, A.C. 954). Abu ’l-Hasan Naşr Ibn 
Ismâ‘îl, his grandfather, died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 331 
(March-April, A.C. 943), and his great-grand father Abû İbrahim 
Ismâ'îl Ibn Ahmad, on the eve of Tuesday, the 14th of Şafar, 
A.H. 295 (24th November, A.C. 907) at Bukhârâ : he was born, 
A.H. 234 (A.C. 84Ü-9), at Farghânah. Abû İbrahim took pleasurc 
in writing down Traditions, and honoured men of learning. Ahmad 
Ibn Asad Ibn Saman died at Farghânah in the year 250 (A.C. 864). 
These observations are foreign to our subject, but we were Icd into 
them by the drift of this discourse ; they furnish also some 
important Information.^ 

1 LiUıally—For consideriog falsehood as licit . 

2 A new and much improved edition of al-Râzt's treatise on the 3mall-pox 
and measles was published in London, 1848, with a very carefully madc transla- 
(ion and iostnıctive notes. by Dr. Greenhill. 
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681 MUHAMMAD İBN MüSÂ İBN SJj[AKIR 

Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Müsâ Ibn Shâkir was one 
of the three brothers after whom thc art of engincering was called 
the contrivances of the sons of Mûsâ \hiyal bani Müsâ) : Muham- 
ınad, Ahmad, and al-Hasan, these three brothers being celebratcd 
for thcir taleııts in that line. Animated with the noble ambition 
of learning the Sciences of the ancients and acquiring their books, 
they laboured to efiect this object and sent persons to bring them 
books from the country of the Greeks*. By the offer of ample 
rewards, they drew translators from distant countries, and (hey 
thus made known the marvels of Science. Geometry, engineering, 
the movemcnts (of the heavenly bodiesj^, music, and astrology 
werc the principal subjects to which thej' turned their attention 
but these were only a small number {of their acguirements). 
They composcd on engineering an original and curious work, 
filled vvith every şort of curious information. I met with a copy 
of it, in one volüme, and found it to be an excenent and highly 
instruetive produetion. A thing whick they, the first in Islâmic 
times, brought from theory into practice^ (u’aj the measurement 
of the earth) ; for, although, astronomical observers in 
ancient times, anterior to the promulgation of Islâmism, had 
executed the operation, yet no statement exists to prove that it 
had been attempted by any person of this religion, except by 
themselves. (The khatif) ai-Mâmün had a strong predileetion for 
the Sciences of the ancients and a great desireof putting their exact- 
ness to the test: having read in their produetions, that thc circum- 
ference of the globe is t\venty-four thousand miles, or eight thousand 
parasangs, (three miles make a parasang,) and that, if one end of a 
cord were placed at any point on the surface of the earth and the 
cord passed round the earth tili the lwo ends met, that cord would 
be twenty-four thousand miles long, he wished to prove the truth 
of this assertion and asked the sons of Müsâ what was their 
opinion. They replied that thc fact was certain, and he then said : 


1 Or : from Asia Minör (Bilâd al-Rûm). 

2 The term harakat is the equivalent of harakat al-nujûm. 

3 Literally : De poıestate in aetum ; an Acistoıelian expression. 
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“1 wish you lo employ Ihc means indicalcd by thc ancicnts, so that 
wc may see whethcr it bc corrcct or not.” On this, thcy inquired 
in what country a Icvci plain could bc found, and, bcing informed 
that thc üescri of Sinjûr was pcrfcctly IcvcI, as also thc country 
about Küfah, thcy took with them a numbcr of persons on whosc 
vcracity and skill in this art al-Mâmün placed reliance, and set ouı 
for Sinjâr. On arriving in ıhe plain just mcntioned, thcy stopped 
at a spot whcrc thcy took thc alıitudc of thc north polc by means 
of certain Instruments, and drove a pickct into thc placc whcre thc 
observation \vas madc. To this pickct thcy fastencd a long cord 
and walked dircctly towards thc north, avoiding, as much as 
possible, any deviation to thc right or to thc left. Whcn thc cord 
was run out, thcy set up another pickct, and tied to it a cord. after 
which thcy walkcd towards thc north as beforc. Thcy continucd 
thc same operation tili thcy came to a place whcrc thcy observed 
thc altîtude of thc polc and found it to surpass by one degree thc 
altitudc observed at thc fırst station. Having already obtained 
thc Icngth of thc intermediate spacc by means of thc cords, thcy 
found thc distance to bc sixty-six miles and two thirds. From this 
thcy learned tliat every degree of thc sphere correspondcd to a 
spacc of sİAty-siK miles and two thirds on thc surfacc of thc cartlı. 
Thcy then returncd to thc placc whcrc thcy had driven in thc fırst 
pickct, and, having fastencd a cord to this pickct, thcy \vent 
dircctly towards thc south, operating as thcy had prcviously done 
when going tosvards thc north; that is, setting up pickcts and 
fastening cords. Whcn thc cords employed in thc operation 
direeted towards thc north werc again run out, thcy took thc 
altitudc of thc polc and found it one degree less than thc altitudc 
first observed. Thcir calculation was tltus vcrified and (the result 
of) their undertaking confirmed. Persons acquainted with 
astronomy will understand thi.s. İt is \vell known that thc 
numbcr of degrees in the z.odiac is three hundred and si.sty; 
for the zodiac is divided into t\vclve signs, and cadı sign into 
thirty dcgr>.cs. There arc therefore three hundred and sixiy degrees 
in ali, and. if this sum bc multiplied by si.xıy-si.\ and ts\o thirds. 
thc numbcr of miles in a degree, wc obtain tvvcnty-fonr thousand 
miles. or cight thousanu parasangs (j'or the rircmuference of ıhc 
eanh). This is certain and indubitablc. Whcn ıhc sons of 


1. 
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Mûsâ returned to al-Mâmûn uııci informed liim of \vhat 
they had done (Jıc pc.tceived thaı the resulı) corrcsponıleJ 
willı what hc had read in the books of thc ancients relativc 
to tho deduetions of that pcoplc, and, wishing to verify thc 
fact elsewherc, he seni them to the land of K.ûfah, where they 
operaled as they had done at Sinjâr. The two calculations agrec- 
ing, al-Mâmün acknowIedgcd the truıh of \vhat the ancients had 
written on that subjcct. This is the passage to which I referred in 
thc life of Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Şûli. where 1 said 
(No. 622) : U-'ere 1 not apprehensive of e.\teıuting this article to 
too great a length, I should render this evident. The sons of Mûsâ 
werc the aııthors of various cxtraordinary inventions somc of which 
I should not'ce. did I not wish to avoid prolixity.* Muhammad 
Ibn Mûsâ died in thc month of thc first Rabi'. A.H. 259 (January. 
A.C. 873). 


682 MUHAMMAD IBN JÂBIR AL-BATTÂN! 

(ALBATLGNJUS) 

Abü 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn .lâbir Ibn Sinan, a 
native of Harran and an inhabitant of al-Raqqah, surnamcd 
al-Battânı, \vas a famous caleulator and astronomer. and thc 
author of [the astror.orıiical work entith'd) the Şöhean Tohle (al- 
Zij al-Şâbi). Hc executcd many curious (astroııoınical) operations 
and made corrcct observations. His observations \vcrc coınmcnccd 
in thc ycar A.H. 264 (A. C. 877-8), and hc conlinued them (ili thc 
year A.H. 306 fA. C. 918-9). İn his table, he marked tite position 
occupicd by the fixed stars in ıhe ycar .A.lf. 299 (.A.C. 9II-2ı. 
He was the paragon of thc age in the art uhich hc cnhivaicd, and 
his operations fıırnish a proof of his great talcnls and cxicnsivc 


1 Our author would havc done btlıcr ııı .vuppr-ss soiiic of his poclıcjl 
cilations and givc us ntore infurmaıion ahnut ıhc in\rnıinıı<: ol' B;!nî Mûv'ı. 
Hc had before him documenıs \vliich wc ha^e noı. 
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inforınation. He died in ihc ycar 3!7 (A. C. 929-30), ata place 
calied Qaşr al-Hadr {thc fortress of al-Hodr) on his return from 
Baghdâd. I kno\v not if he profcssed the docırines of Islâmism ; 
his name, however, indicates Ihat l»c was a Müslim.^ He made 
f.vo editions of his Zîj, the second of which is betler than the first. 
His olhcr Nvorks are : the Ma'rifat Malâli' al-Burûj (knowledge of 
the rising-places of the zodiacal signs) in Ihc interval bctween the 
quarters of the sphere^ ; a trcatise on the quantity of the conjunc- 
tions (/i Migdar al-lıtişâlât) a treatise in which he explained the 
four quartcrs of the sphere ; a trcatise on the appreciation of the 
quantity of the conjunetions ; an explanation of Ptolemy’s Quadri- 
partitnm^ ete. Battâni, or according to Abû Muhammad Hibat 
Allah Ibn al-Akfâni"*. Bittâni, means belonging to Battan or 
Bittân, a place in the province of Harran. Al-idadr is an ancient 
City ncar Tikrit, and situated in the desert betvvcen the Tigris and 
the Euphratesî. Al-Sâtirûn 1| the lord of al-Hadr, was 

besieged by Ardaşhir Ibn Bâbak, the first {Şösânid) king of Persia, 
who took the city and put him to death. Alluding to this event, 
yârithah Ibn Hajjâj, betler knovvn by the appellation of Abû 
Ouwâd al-Iyâdi^, said: 

“I see that death has descendcd from al-Hadr upon the lord 
of its people, al-Şatirûn. The vicissitudes of time have overthrown 
t.im, after his possessing a kingdom, prosperity, and pearis hidden 
(from sight)". 


1 The ancestors of al-BattinI were Sibeanı and he waı probably 
so hitnSL-lf. 

2 This is perhaps a treatise on the mode of calculating the horizontal 
amplituoe of the signs of the Zodiac for every latitude. Such a work would 
be useful for the history of spherical irignometry. 

3 The Arabic title is Arba' Magâlât (four discourses). Ptolemy’s trcatise 
on judicial astrolog/ entitled Tetrabiblion was first translated by İbrahim Ibn 
al- alt whose translation was reviewcd and corrected by Hunayn Ibn Isfaâq. 

4 Ibn K^allikân speaks of al-Akfânî in No. 1U8 of this work. According 
to the author of the Nujüm, he died A.H. 523 (A.C. 1129). 

5 In the Memoirs of the Geographical Sociely, vols. IX and XI. will be 
found an account of present State of al-l.ıadr. It was the Capital of the 
celebrated al-Zabbâ. Sec Rasmussen's Additamenta ad hisı : ar. p. 2. 

6 For the history of Abü DLiwâd sce M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur l 
Histoire des Arabes, t. 11, pp. 112, 113. 
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Some attribute thcse verses to Hanzalah Ibn Shargi.* 'Adi 
Ibn Zayd al-'Ibâdi^ also mentions this place in the rollowing 
verse; 

"And the brother of al-l^aijr, when he built that place, and 
whcn the Tigris and al-Khâbûr^ paid him tribute.” 

The name of al-I^adr frequently occurs in poems. According 
to a statement repeated by Ibn Hişhâm (No. 355) in his Sîrat 
al-Rasül, it was Sâpür Dhu ’l-Alctâf who besieged al-Ha(^r; but this 
is an error. Şâtirün is a Şyrian word signifying king; the rcal name 
of al-Şâtirün was Dayzan öjj-* Ibn Mu'âsviyah. Dayzan was an 
idol adored in the times of ignorance (anterior to the promulgation 
of Islâmism) and its name was given to diiferent men, Al-Sâtirün 
belonged to the tribe of Qudâ'ah and was one of the provincial 
kings (No. 622). When these princes met with the design of waging 
war against the other kings, they chose al-Şâtirûn for their chief 
on account of his power. Ardaşhir besieged him during four years 
vvithout being able to subdue hım. 

Al-Sâtirûn had a daughter of extremc beauty called Nadırah 
•jr" the same of whom a poet said : 

"Al-Hadr, al-Mirbâ‘, and the bank of al-Tharthâf* are 
deprived of the presence of Nadirah.” 

The custom of the people there was. that, when a female had 
her periodical indisposition, they lodged her in the suburb. 
Nadirah, being unwell, was lodged in the suburb of al-Hadr, and, 
looking out one day, she saw Ardaşhir, who was a very handsome 
man, and fell in love with him. She then sent to him, offering to 
öpen the fortress and admit him, provided he married her. 
Having made her conditioııs, (she betrayed the City) and Ardaşhir 


1 See M. Caussin's Essaî, tome 1. p. 330. rı-seıj. 

2 Scc No. 85, note. 

3 Al-Khâbör, a river of Mesopotamiu, f.ılls into Ihe Euphrates at al- 
Qarqisîyah. 

4 The river al-l'hart hür passes near al-l.Iat!r and falls into the Tigris. 
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fııKitlcd İliş oromısc. (. Uıthurs) dilTer as to llıe mcaııs which she 
poiıUed oııl lo Ardıışliir, .io ıliat hc was cııablcd to take the fortress. 
Al-'labaıi says ihat sIk- dirccted hini to a talisman \vhich was kcpt 
tİKTC : tho peoplo kiKw tliat hc could not lake the placc lill hc 
füund a grcy pigcon, which, after its Icgs had been stained with the 
moıstriio of a blııc-cycd virgin, \voiild ulight, \vhen let loosc, on the 
wall of the fortress ; the talisman would tlıen fail and the fortress 
be laken. Ardaşhir did so, and devastated the fortress after giving 
it up to pillagc, and c.\tcrnıinuting the inhabitants. rfc then 
deparled \viih Nadîralı, and marricd her. ll happened afleıwards 
ıhat, onc night, as she was unablc to sleep and turncd from side to 
side- in the bed, Sâbfır' asked her \vliat prcvenıed her from 
sleeping ? She replicd: "I never yet, since the fırst moment of nıy 
cxistcnce, slept in a rongher bed ıhan this; I feel something annoy 
me.” Sâbûr ordered the bed to be ehanged, but .she was unablc 
to slecp, and the ncxt morning she complained of her side. On 
cxamination, a myrtle leaf was found adhering to a fold of the 
skin, from whieh it had brought blood. Astonished at the circum- 
stance, Sâbür asked her if it was that which had kept her awake? 
She rcplicd in the afTırmativc. “How then.” said hc, “did your 
father bring you up ? ” “Hc spread mc a bed of satin, and clothcd 
me in silk, and fed mc with marrow and creaın, and the honey 
of Virgin bees, and hc gave me püre winc to drink.” “The same 
return which you made your father for his kindness,” rcpiied Sâbûr, 
“would be made much morc readily to me”. He then ordered her 
to be tied by the hair to the tail of a horse, which galloped ofT with 
her and kiUed her. The ruins of al-Hat^r arc stili in cxistcncc with 
the remains of various cdifices, but, since that time, it has never 
been inhabited. This is a long narration and 1 insert it only on 
account of its singularity. I read in another historical work, that 
al-BattânI \vent to Baghdâd, ıvhencc hc set out again and dicd on 
his way, at the fortress of al-Hadr, in the ycar already mentioned. 
Yâqûl al-Hama\W {No. 763) says in his Mu.şhtarik : “The 
fortress of al-Hadar is in the neighbourhood of Sfımarrah, the city 
erceted by al-M u‘taşım” God knoıvs best ! 


1 The authur meant to wrileI Ic: coıi mits the üimc faııll Iower 
dovvn. 
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683 ABU ’I-WAFA AL-BUZJANI 

Abu 'l-Wafâ Muhammad Ibn Yahvâ Ibıı Istuâ'İI İbn al- 
‘Abbfıs al-Bü/jâııi, the celebrated calculator, was onc of thc most 
di'^tinguishcd maslcrs in Ihc science of gcomelry, and hc dcduced 
from İt ccrtain coıollarics \vliicli had tili thcn remaincd ıındis- 
covered. Oıır şhaykh, thc very learned Kanıâl al-Din Abu ’l-I ath 
Müsâ Ibn Yûnus*, (may God bc merciful to him!) was decply 
skitled in that branch of knowledge and he highiy extolled Abu ’l- 
Wafrrs works. taking them as guides in most of his investigations 
and citing thc author’s words as a conciusive authority. He 
posscsscd a nurnber of Abu ’l-VVafâ’s books. Abu ’1-Wafâ compos- 
ed a good and uscful trcatise on the manner of finding thc length 
of the chords of arcs (/; Islikhrâj al-Av.’târ)^. Hc was born on 
Wcdncsday, the first of Rama<jân, A.H. 328 (lOth Junc, A.C. 940); 
at Büzjân, and he dicd A.H. 387 (A.C. 991p. Büzjân is a small 
town of Kliurâsân, betsvcen Herât and Naysâbûr. Abu ’l-'Wafâ 
visitcd ‘Irâq in thc ycar 348 (A.C. 959-60). I found thc datc of his 
birth, as given above, in thc Kitâb al-Fihrist, by Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn 
al-Nadim {No. 273), but that writer ,docs not mention thc ycar of 
hiı death. I thercforc Icft it in blank whcn dravving up this article, 
hoping to find it later ; as it vvas my main objcct in this work, as 
I have already said in thc prcfacc, to mark thc datcs on which 
distinguishcd individuals died. I aftcrwards found thc ycar of 


1 His life wiU be found in this work. 

2 The BibUotheque imperiate possesses an almagest attribulcd to Abu '1- 

Warâ. In the Târifğt al- tukamd wc find the followine lıst of his worlcs : the 
Manüzil (staiions). a good nrithmetical treatise ; an explanaıion of al-^uwfi- 
rizmVs treatise on algebra ; an explanation of the work of Diophantus on 
algebrâ ; an esplanation of Ibn Yahyâ’s work on algebra ; the or 

imroauction to arithmctic ; thc Kitâb al-BarâhIn fi 'l-Qadâyâ fi mâ iıta'malahu 
Diofamos fi kilâbih (proofs of the rııles employed by Diophantus in his ıvork), 
the Kitâb Jsri^rüj mabataŞh al-Ka'b bi niel mâl »ve mâ yatarakknb minhâ {the 
obtaining of the amount of the cube by a daııble multiplication, and of the 
other combination effected by that operation), an almagest. a treatise on thc use 
of the scsagcsimal table. 

3 Abu 'lAVafü continııed to reşide in Ba^dâd litl his death. He died 
in the month of Rajab, A. H. 388 (June-Jııly, A. C. 998) {7'ârikh al- 
13 Ilka mâ]. 
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his death in thc historical work of our shavkh Ibn al-Athîr {No. 
435), and I inserted it here. Upwards of tvvcnty years elapsed 
from thc time in which I commenced this biographical work 
before I discovered the datc of Abu ’1-Wafâ*s death. 


684 JAR ALLAH AL-ZAMA KHSH ARI 

Abu ’1-Qâsim Mahmüd Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar 
al-Khuwârizmî al-ZamakhşharI, the great master {imâm) in thc 
Sciences of Qur’ânic interpretation, the Traditions, grammar, 
philology, and rhetoric, was incontrovertibly the first imâm of thc 
age İD which he livcd, and he attracted students from all quarters 
by his lessons in various branches of knowledgc'. He learned 
grammer from Abû Mudar Manşûr. Al-Zamajçhşharî was the 
author of those admirable works, the Ka shsh âf {revealer), a produc- 
tion the like of which had nevcr before appeared on the interpre- 
tation of thc Qur'ân, thc Muhâjât bi ’l-Masâ'il al-Na(ıwiyah (ques- 
tions on points of grammar) / the al-Mufrad wa ’l-Murakkab [the 
simpie and compound (expression)] in the Arabic language^ ; the Fâ'ig 
{surpassing), on thc interpretation of thc Traditions ; thc Asâas 
al-Balâghah {principles of eloguence), a philological work; the Rabi‘ 
al-Abrâr {the vernal season of the justy ; the Fuşüş al-Akhbâr (the 
signet-stones of histories )^ ; the Mutaşhâbih Asmâ al-Ruwât {names 
of historical traditionists which are liable to be confounded with 
others) ; the al-Naşâ'ih al-Kibâr {the great book of comsels) ; the 
al-Nafâ'ib al-Şighâr (the lesser book of counsels) the Çâllat al-Nâşhid 
(the stray camel of the seeker) / the al-Shâ'ia fi 'Ilm-al-Farâ'id {the 

1 Litcrally : and the saddle-bags were tied (on, to go) unlo him on account 
of his branches (of Science). The tying on of saddle bags is a very usual 
capression. 

2 This is a very vague titlc ; it may signify ; İst., the simpie and compound 
propositions ; 2dly, the second sLmple and compound numerals (see de Sacy’s 
grammar, sccond edition, tom I. p. 417) ; 3dly, ıhe simpie and compound 
proper names, 

3 Somc copies of this work are in the Bibliothegue imperiate. It is a large 
colleccion of anecdotes, classcd according to their subjects. 

4 Perhaps historical facts and anecdotes whieh leave a lasting impıcssion on 
thc mind. 
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instructor in ihe Science of inheritance-shares') / the Mufaşşal fi al- 
Nahv [drawn up in seetions (faşi)], a treatise on grammari, thc 
al-Mufrad wa 'l-MuwaUaf [simple and compound terms), a gram- 
matical treatise ; the Anmüdhai (specimen), a treatise on grammar 
(Sec dc Sacy’s Anthoiogie grammaticale); the Ru'üs ai-Masâ'il 
(leading guestions), on jurisprudence; an explanation of the 
verses cited in the grammar of Slbawayh {No. 479) ı the 
Mustagşl (profound investigator), treating of the proverbs of 
thc desert Arabs; the Şamim al-'Arabiyah [the genius of the 
Arabic language) ; the Savvâ'ir al-Amthâl [current proverbs) ; 
the Diwân al-Tama thth ul* [collection of similes) / the Shagğ'ig 
al-Nu'mân [anemonies, being a treatise on the merits of (Abû 
Hanifah) al-Nu'mân] ; the Şhâji 'l-'Ayyimin Kalâm al-Shâfi‘1 
{the remedy of hesitation in speech, taken from the sayings of al- 
Şhâjî'i) ; the Qis(âs [balance), on prosody ; thc Mu'jam al-Şudüd 
(Iexicon of definitions) / the Minhâj {hightvay), a treatise on the 
fundamentals [of theology ); the Mugaddamat al-Adab (introduetton 
to philologicat Sciences) ; a o/cpisiles ; a of poctry; 

thc al-Risâlat al-Nâşihah {epistle of good advice) / Amali {dietations) 
on various branehes of Science, ete. He commcnced thc composi- 
tion of his Mufaşşal on the first of Ramaıjân, A.H. 513 (Dccembcr, 
A.C. 1119)t and he finished it on the hrst of Muharram, A.H. 515 
(March, A.C. 1121)^. Prcviously to this he had travelicd to Makkah 
and resided there for somc time, whcnce he derived the litlc of 
Jâr Allah [neighbour or client of God), and he was designated by 
this appeliation as by a proper name. 1 heard a certain şhaykh 
say that al-Zama khsh ari had lost one of his feet, and tbat he 
walked with a eruteh^. He lost it in Khuvvârizm. whcrc he 


1 I have discovered two copies of this eacellent grammatical treatise in the 
Bibliothegue imperiale. The Arabic text has since been printed at Christiana, in 
1859, by Mr. Broch. 

2 Or perhaps : With a wooden Icg. The word has been already 
rendered by eruteh in No. 233, but it does not occur in our dictionaries. 

• ‘Abd al-f^amld gives ; Tamthil, which appears to be more correct 
reading.—Ed. 
t 6 December.—Ed. 
t 32 March.—Ed. 
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happened to be travelling; having encoımtcred on his way a hcavy 
storm of snovv joined to an intense frost, his foot fell off. He 
carricd with him a ccrtificatc aticsIcd by a grcat numbcr of persons 
\vho kncw thc fact to be truc; this he did Icst thosc who wcrc not 
acquaintcd with thc real naturc of the accidcnt which had bcfallcn 
him, might suppose that his foot had been cut off in punishment 
of some erime. The snow and frost frcqucntly affcct the cxtrcmi- 
tics of the body in thosc regions and causc them to fail off. This 
is particularly thc casc in ^uvvârizm, thc cold bcing c.xcessive in 
that country. I myself havc sccn numbers who lost thc cxtremitics 
of their body from that very causc; therefore the persons who 
havc never witnessed such things should not consider them as 
improbable. I rcad in a historical work coraposed by a writcr of 
later times, that, \vhcn al-Zama khsh arî wcnt to Bafhdâd. hc had 
an intervicvv vviıh thc Hanafiie doctor al-Dâmaghâni', who asked 
him how he lost his foot. To this question al-Zamâkhshari 
replied : “Through an imprccation uttered by my mother : whcn 
a childj l caught a sparrow and ticd a string to its Icg; it cscapcd, 
hovvcvcr, into a hole, and, in trying to draw it out, I pıılled its 
foot off with the string. My mother was so deeply grieved at this 
that shc cxclaimed ; ‘May God cut off thc foot of that ssTctch^ as 
hc has cut off thc foot of thc sparrovv !’ Whcn I rcaehed the age at 
\vhich studcnts set out on their travels, 1 proccedcd to Bukhârâ in 
pursuit of knovs’ledgc, and broke my Icg by a fail off thc animal 
svhich 1 was riding. The resıılts of this accidcnt wcrc so grave, 
that amputation became nccessary.” Almighty God best knows 
which of these statements • is true! Al-Zamakhsharî publicly 
professed thc doctrines of thc Mu'tazelites, and it is related that 
svhenever hc wcnt to sce any of his acquaintanccs, he used to have 
himself announced by the door-kecper as Abu 'I-Qâsim the 


1 Ahu JaTar Muhummad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Muhaınmad al-USmaShâni, n 
jurisconsult of the Hanahte sect, uctcd for some time as Qâdi of al-KaraKÂ 
lılıe siiburh of Ba%hdĞd). Having resigned his oflfire. he cast aside the ‘aylasân. 
(doctor's hood or scarf and colercd into thc service of the ^alif as ehamber- 
lain {Juıjsb). Hc was of n noble and generoiıs chnracıcr, and anabie statesman. 
Hc dicd A.H. 518 (A.C. 1124-3). (Nııjfım.) 

2 The >vord , the sııpcrİ!iti\c of A*; is frcqucntly employed wiıh thc 
sense of accııi fetl »■reteh. 
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Mu'tazilitc. Whcn he fırst composed his Kashşhâf, he coramcnccd 
thc introduction of it with these words : Praise be unto God Who hat/ı 
created ihe Qur’ân^, and on being told that, if he let the passage 
stand so, Ihc public would reject his book and no one wouId wish 
to procure it, he altered the phrase thus : Praise be unto God Who 
haih estabUshed {Ja'aia) the Qur’ân ; the verb t o esiablish, bearing 
with thcm {ıhe Mu'taziHtes), the signihcation of to create. The 
exaınination of this point wouId lead us, however, too far. İn a 
great number of copies I have read Praise be unto God who hath sent 
down (anzala) the Qur'ân, but this is a correction made by other 
persons, not by the author. The hâfiz Abü fâhir Ahrnad al-SilafI 
{No. 43) addressed a letter from Alexandria to al-ZamaJçhşharî, 
who was thcn making a devotional residencc at Makkah, requcst- 
ing from him a liccnce to teach his works and that infonnation 
\vhich he had gathercd from al-Zama khsh ari’s own lips. The lattcr 
returned an unsatisfactory reply, and, the foIlowing year, al-SiIafî 
wrote to him by a pilgrim, renevving his application, and requcsting 
a licence in the most pressing manner. Tov/ards the conciusion 
of his letter, he said : “Let not (your reverence), and may God 
continue to favour you, placc mc under thc necessity of renevving 
my application ; for the distance is great, and already, last year, 
you answered in a manner which did not satisfy my wishes. In 
acceding to my i'equest, you will lay me under deep obligation.”2 
1 shall here give a part of al-Zama klısh ari’s reply, and were I not 
unwilling to Icngthen this article, I \vould give both thc requesı and 
thc ansvvcr: “I, amongst thc illustrious learned, am like a dim 
star amongst the hıminaries of the hcavens ; like a clotıd devoid 
of water comparcd with^ thc cloııds of morning which cover the 
plains and thc hills with their fertilizing shovvcrs; like the race- 
horse distanccd by his competitors ; like the kite among thc noblcr 
birds. To entitlc a man the very learned {'allûmah) is like placing 
thc poinis on thc 'aldınah^. Lcarning is a city which none ''an 

1 According to the orthodox Müslim doctıine, the Çur'üıt is the _ .created 
or eternal vvord of Cod. The Mu'tazililcs taught the contrary. 

2 Litcrally : and to him (ro .ko«) in return for that (ma.v Mere fte) an ample 
recompense. 

3 To understand this, it must be recollecıed that certain ofliciul papers 
n’i>«t rcceive the sultSn's 'alâımıh before they can be considered as valid. The 

(Cunrimn'd on poe'- 2/,v) 
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enter but by knowledge acquired from books or oral transmission : 
these are its two gates, and at either I should appear with a very 
slight stock of acquircments, and {in that place) my shadow 
{appearance) would be even less than that of a pebbie {in the plain). 
As for the knowledge I have acquired from oral transmission, I 
derive it from a Iow and shallow source', and it is unsupported by 
the authority of men versed in erudition or illustrious for talent: 
as for the knowledge I have acquired from books, it is a merc pool, 
not deep enough to rcach the mouth ; a slight drop, insufGcient 
to wet the lips.” Further on he says, mentioning at the same 
time the pieces of poetry composed in his praise by poets and men 
of talent; pieces which it is unnecessary to reproduce ; “Let not 
the words of such a one or of such a one respecting me lead thee 
into delusion, for that proceeded from their being dcceived 
by the varnished exterior {of my reputation) and from their 
ignorance of my foul interior; and perhaps they might have 
been led into crror by the good Services which they saw me 
render to the true believers, by my cxtreme condescension for those 
who sought instruction, by my disinterested conduct towards them, 
by the kindness and the favours which I bestovved upon them, by 
my independent spirit which scorned worIdy cares, by my attend- 
ing to my own concerns and avoiding to meddle in those of others. 

I may have thus appeard a grcat man in their eyes, and they, being 
mistaken as to my real worth, attributed to me {virtues) which 1 
had not the slightest right to daim. In saying this, ] do not mean 
to depreciate my real merit and act according to the saying of 
al-Hasan al-BaşrI {No. 148) whc observcd, in allusion to Abü 
Bakr’s addressing {the MusUms) in these vvords ; I have become 

(Continued from page 217) 

’o/âmaA coasists in a sho,t phrase or ıv.otto vvritten in large characters on the 
documcnt. As each prince has a particular ‘nlamah which he never changes, 
every person kno'ws it familiarly and can read it at first sight, even though the 
diacriıical points, so essential in Arabic writing, be omittcd, as is usuaily the 
caıe. A l-Zamaliiışhtırl here means to say that ‘allümah [the very learned) is as 
vain an addition to a man's name as the points are to an 'alâmah ; if the man 
be really learned, every one knovvs it, and the title is needlcss- Al-SIlafi had 
evidenıly styled him f/re very/earned in the address of the letıer; and this tiıle 
al-Zanıa^ş^arî, vvitl afîectcd modesty, diselaims. 

1 Literally : it is recent in origin and inferior in authority. 
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your chief, but / am not the best of you^, that it was the duty of thc 
true bcliever to depreciate his own merits, (This is by no means 
my case) ; I only teli the truth to one who inquires into my 
character and my acquirements in oral and written learning, who 
desires to know the masters whom I met and under whom I 
studicd, and to appreciate the extent of my learning and thc 
limits of my talent. I have therefore acquainted him with my rcal 
character, communicated to him thc secret vvhich I kcpt concealed, 
displayed to him ali my hidden defects, and told him of my origin 
and rise2. The place of my birih is an obscure village in Khuwâ- 
rizm, callcd Zamakbshar; and I heard my father, to whom Gnd 
be merciful! say : ‘An Arab of thc desert who happened to pass by, 
asked the name of this place and of its chief man; having 
received for answer, ZamaJ^şhar and al-Ridâd, he observed that 
there was no good either in ^arr (evil) or radd (repulse) and wouId 
not go near it. I was born in the month of Rajab, 467. To God 
ali praise is due ; may the divine blessing be on Muhammad, his 
family, and his Companions^! ” Such was the termination 
of this certificate in which al-Zamakhşharî expatiated widely 
Nvithout returning a posiîive ansvver to al-Silafi’s request^. 1 
do not know if he gave him a licence at a later period. In 
traditional information, one pcrson only intervencd bctvvecn mc 
and al-Zamakhşhari : he had given a licence to Zaynab, the 
daughter of al-Şha‘rî, and T received one from her, as I have 
already mentioned (No. 235). Amongst the verses of al-Zamakh- 
şharî which are in general circulation, we may notice the following : 


1 Abû Bakr’s addrcss to the Muslims in Kosegartcn’s TaharT. part I, p. 2t. 

2 Literally ; of my seed and of my iree. 

3 M. Hamıker has nivcn the text of İbn Khallikân's notice on al-'îamaKİ- 
şbarî, with a Latin translation and learncd notes, in his Specimen Calalopi 
MSS., Lııyd. Bat. In somc cases he appears to mc lo have adopied false read- 
ings and the manncr in which he has rendcrcd this Icitcr is by no means 
satisfactory. 

4 Ibn Khallikân should have informed us whal imprcssion this singıılar 
letter left on al-Silafî’s mind. Al-Zamakişbari, in a tone of thc decpcst 
modesty, affects to disclaim every title to learniijg and renovvn, vvhilst he very 
adroitly enumerates his own good qualities and cites alt the pocms composcd 
in his honour. I suspcct that this ironical production imposcd equall> upon 
the simplicity of al-Silafi and of our author. 
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»pcakiiıg of tkeo], al-Sam‘ânî {No. 370), who mentions the author 
in his Supplement, says : “The follovving lines were dictated to mc 
from memory, at Samarqand, by Ahmad Ibn Mahmûd al- 
IÇhû\vârizmî who stated that they had bccn recited to him at 
Ou\vârizın by al-Zamakhsharî as his ovvn” ; 

"Teli Su‘dâ that \ve want her not; and tliat shc nced not 
borrovv the largc eyes of ihc gazciles {to tempt us stili). For we now 
büund our desires to one vvhose eyes arc narrowi, and God will 
reward those who bound their desires. Shc {whom I love) is fair^ 
and scornful; but I have never yet found, in this world, püre 
cnjoymcnt. unmixed with pain. Never shall I forvet the time when 
I courted her near the meadow, on the bank of the lake which 
rcjcived the waterfall: ‘Bring me a rose.’ Said I mcaning the 
rose of her chccks ; but shc understood me not and ansvvercd : 
■Wait for me ; in the twinkling of an eye I will bring it.’ ‘Nay,’ 
l replicd. T cannot wait.' ‘There is no rose here,’ said shc, ‘except 
ıhese cheeks,’ ‘ ’Tis well,’ said I, ‘what you have there will do.’ " 

In an elegy on the death of Abü Mudar Manşur, the (gram- 
ıınırian) above-mentioned, he said : 

‘•Shc said : ‘What pearis {tears) are those which fail in two 
lines from your eyes ? ’ I rcplicd : 'Thesc arc the pearis (mo-v/mj) 
with which Abû Mutjar filled my ears and which now fail from my 
eyes. ' ” 

This is similar to the following, by the qâdi Abû Bakr al- 
Arıajânî {No. 62) : as they were contcmporaries, I amunablc to say 
which of them borro\ved the thought from the other : 

wcpt merely ou hearing the news of their departure 
Nvhispcred to mc by one who bade me adieu. Those {tears) are the 
pearis which they deposited in my cars, and which l now pour 
forth from my eyes.” 

1 This perhaps means ; onc \vho eloses her eyes as if to sleep. 

2 Here air the pronouns and adjcctives which refer to the beloved are in 
the masculine gender. Throughout Islâmism, from Jndia to Spain, an eatremc 
corrupıion of morals prevailcd among the higher classes, the doctors of the law 
and the poets. Al-Zamaithşhari himself appears to have folIowed the current.* 

• This baseless aecusalion indicates the prejudice of the translator.—Ed. 
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Thesc verses aro taken from a long and brilliant gafidah. 
The follov/ing piecc, attributed to a1-Qâdi ’I-Fâdil (No. 349). 
contains a similar idea : 

“Bcstow not on mc a sccond glancc; the first suflRccd to 
repay my love. I havc words of yours treasurcd in my hcart; 
nevcr shall I deny the treasurc which love confided to my çare. 
Recetvc now in drops from my cyes those treasures which you 
depositcd in my cars.” 

Amongst the passagcs by othcr pocts which he citcd in the 
Ka .dtsh ğf. he introduccs the following, in his commentary on these 
words of the sürah of the Cow .• God is not ashamed (o propose any 
parable whatsoever ; a gnat, or an object surpassing il (iittieness) t 
(Qur'ân, Surah 2, verse 24). 

“O thou who secst the gnat sprcad its wings in the darkness 
of the gloomy night, who observest the veins in its ncek and the 
marrow in those slender bones,—pardon a servant whc hath 
repented of the faults committcd in his youth.” 

A man of talent who recited these liııes to me in Aleppo, told 
mc that al-Zam khsh arI had given direetions that they should be 
inseribed on his own tomb. The same person then recited to mc 
the verses which follow, and informed me that the author designed 
them for his own epitaph : 

“Almighly God! here in the bosonı of the carth, f have 
become Thy guest; and the rights of the guest arc acknowlcdged 
by every generous hoşt. As a gift of hospitality bestow on mc the 
pardon of my sins; the gift is great, but great is Thy hospitality." 

A friend of mine mentioned to mc that he found the following 
liııes inseribed, at Sawâkin, on the tomb of ‘Aziz al-Dawlah Rihân, 
the prince of that island : 

‘‘Know, O men ! that dcath hindered mc from obtaining the 
object of my hopes. Let that man who hath the powcr of actihg 
before the arrival of dcath, fea'- the Lord. 1 am not the only 
person brought to this State; ali shall be brought to the same 
State as mine.” 
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Al-Zama khsh arı was born on Wednesday, the 27th of Rajab, 
A.H. 467 (18th March, A.C. 1075), at Zama khsh ar. and he died 
on the 9th of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 538 (13th June, A.C. 1)44), at 
Jurjâniyah, in Khuwârizm. subsequently to his return from 
Makkah. An elegy composed on his death contained the follow- 
ing line : 

“The land of Makkah drops tears from its eyes through grief 
for the departure of Jâr Allah Mahmûd.” 

Zamakhshar is a large village in Khuvvârizm. Jurjâniyah is the 
Capital of Khuwârizm: Yâqüt al-Hamawi says, in his Kitâb at- 
Buldân : “This city is called Kurkânj in the language öf the 
inhabitants, but this name has been arabicized into Jurjâniyah. 
It is situatîd on the bank of the Jayhûn {Oxus)J " 


685 ABU TALIB AL-QApl AL-IŞBAHAnI 

Abu Tâlib Mahmûd Ibn ‘Al! Ibn Abî Tâlib Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Abi ’l-Rajâ al-Tamîni! al-Işbahânî (a member of the tribe of Tamim 
and a naliv: of Işbahân), generally known by the appellation of al- 
Qâçİ! and the author of a farigah, or system of controversy, studied 
jurisprudence under Muhammad Ibn Yahya the martyr (No. 565). 
He excelled in controversy and composed on that art a ta'ligah (No. 
311) which attcsted his cminent talent, his skill in the investigation 
of truth, and his superiority över nearly ali his rivals. This work, in 
which hc combined ( the principles of) jurisprudence with [their) 
demon.stration, became the text book of professors in their lessons 
on controversy and those who did not refer to it were only 
prevented from doing so by the inability of their mind to seize on 
its subtIe reasonings. Great numbers studied with profit under his 
tuition, and he obtained the reputation of being a most able doctor. 
He possessed the highest abililies as a preacher and was versed 
in many Sciences. He taught for some time at Işbahân, and died 
in the month of Shawwâl. A. H. 585 (Nov.-Dec., A. C, 1189). 

1 A complete and elegant edition of al-Zamakhşbari's Ka.^-ihâ/, accom- 
panied with ıhe Qur'dnıc has been printed at Calcııtta, in 1856, by Mr. 
Nassau Lccs. It forms two large volumes in guarlo. 
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686 MAHMÜD IBN SUBUKTIKIN 

Abu ’1-Qâsim Mahmüd, the son of Naşir al-Dawlah Abû 
Manşur Subuktikin, bore, at first, the surname of Sayf al-Dawlah 
(sword of the empire), but, on being nominated to the sultânate, 
after the death of his father, bv the imâm (khalif) al-Oâdir bi- 
Allâh, he reccived from him the titles of Yamîn aI-Dawlah {right 
hand of the empire) and Amîn al-Millah (the trusty friend of the 
faith). It was by these appellations that he continued to be 
known. His father Subuktikîn anived at Bukhârâ in the reign 
of Nûh Ibn Manşûr, one of those Sâmânid kings of whom we 
have spoken in the life of Abû Bakr Muhammad al-Râzi 
the physician (No. 680), to which city he had accompanied Abû 
lshâq Albtikîni, in the quality of grand chamberlain. As he 
was the main direetor of ali Albtikin’s affairs, his intelligence and 
decision of character led the great officers of the empire to 
prognosticate his future elevation. When Abû Ishâq went to 
replace his father as governor of Ghaznah. the amir Subuktikîn 
aecompanied hini as commander of his troops and grand chamber¬ 
lain. Abû lshâq died soon after his arrival, and as none of his 
relations were capable of replacing him, the people felt the nccessity 
of chosing a ruler. After some debates, they agreed to confer the 
command on Subuktikîn, and, having engaged their fealty towards 
him they acknowledged his authority. When his power was 
solidly established, he began to make hosiile ip.roads on the 
frontiers of India, and he took a great number of fortresses in that 
country. Nurrierous combats, too long to relate, were fought 
betwecn him and the Hindûs, and a short period sufiRced to 
inerease the extent of his empire, form a mighty army, replenish 
his coffers, and fiil every soul vvith the terror of his name. One of 
his conqucsts was the territory of Büst, and amongst the prisoners 
who then fell into his power was Abu ’l-Fath ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad 
al-BustI, the poet of whom we have already spoken (No. 445), and 
who was then secretary to Bâi Tüz’^ , the king of that country. 


1 Who wa3 general ot the armies of ^urâsân, according to the historian 
aI-‘Utbi. in his Yaminl. 

2 Or Pa'i Tüz according the MS. of aI-*Utbi. 

* *Abd al-Hamld gives Abû Nûr_Ed. 
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Al-Buslî entercd into the service of Subuktikin and bccamc his 
prime minister and confident; but the history of these cvents would 
lead us too far. The amir Subuktikin at length fell sick at Balkh, 
to which City hc had procceded from fûs, and, feeling a longing 
desire of again seeing Ghaznah. hc set out for that placc, ili as he 
was, and died on the way, in the month of Sha'bSn, A. H. 387 
(Augu.-Sept., A. C. 997). His body was placed in a coftin and 
carried to Ghaznah. A number of contemporary poets composcd 
elegies on his death, and the following lines wcre pronounced on 
the samc subjcct by his kâtib Abu ’l-Fath al-Busti: 

“On the death of Nâşiı al-Din wa ’1-Dawlah {the Champion oj 
religion and of the State), 1 said : ‘May the Lord rcccivc him with 
honour ! The empire which hc founded threatens ruin ; it is thus, 
that the day of judgement v/ill arrivc {un/orescen) !’’ 

Some time after his death, a man of talent passed by the 
palacc, and pcrceiving il much dilapidated, pronounced these 
lines; 

•‘On thee, solitary dwelling ! may God bcstow his benedic- 
lion ! thou hası unconsciously avvakencd in my bosom fceüngs of 
lovc long dormant. A month ago, 1 saw thee quitc new ; alas ! 

I did not think that the vicissitudes of time could ruin these abodes 
\vithin a month ! ” 

The amir Subuktikin nominaicd for successor his son Isi'.ıâ'il 
and rccommcnded to his proteetion his other sons and the rest 
of his family. The grand chamberlains and the principal generals 
of the army having embraced the caiısc of the new monarch and 
ackno\vledged his autlıoriıy, he took his seat on the tlıronc of the 
sııltnnate, issucd his mandates and examincd the State of the public 
trcasury. Vı'lıilst Ismâ'il \vas thus excrcising his power at 
Ghaznah, his brother, the sultân Mahmüd, wrote to him from 
Balkh in Khurâsân, on rccciving intelligcnce of his father's death. 
İn Ihis docuraent, which was dravvn up in a very conciliatory stylc, 
hc said: “ My father appointcd you his successor and preferred you 
to mysclf. bccause I did not happen to be acar him when hc 
died; had 1 been there, he would not havc done so. İt is 
ihereforc our interest to sharc in his \vcalth betsvecn as an 
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inheritance and that you remain at Ghaznalı, where you are, 
whilst I govern Khurâsân. In this agreement we shall find our 
mutual advantage and frustrate the hopes of our enemies. On (hc 
contrary, if the public discover that dissensions have arisen betwcen 
us, their rcspect for us will be diminished.” Ismâ'il refused 
acceding to this proposal, and, being of a weak and easy temper. 
he yielded to the turbulence of the soldiery and emptied his 
treasuries to satifsy their exorbitant demands. Mahmûd then scı 
out for Hirât and wrote again to his brother, but his efforts önl_\ 
served to augment Ismâ'il’s false security. Having succeeded in 
obtaining the sııpport of his uncle Dighrâjuq and of his brother 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar Naşr Ibn Subuktikîn, who was then goveıning 
the province of Büst and who hastened to obey his orders and 
follow him, he felt that with these allies he could boldiy undertakc 
to attack his brother Ismâ'il in Ghaznah. Having laid siege to 
the City at the head of an immense army, he carried it after a 
severe conflict. Ismâ'il, being forced to take refuge in the ciiadel, 
appealed to the clemency of his brother Mahmûd, and. having 
obtaincd his pardon, he surrendered to the conqueror and ılcüver- 
ed up the keys of his treasures. The sultân Mahmûd then procccdcvl 
to Balkh after leaving some expericnced ofFicers as his lieutcnants 
at Ghaznah. Subsequently to this conquest. he had a friendly 
interview with his brother Ismâ'il, and said to him : "Whai svould 
you have done to me. had 1 fallen into yoıır power ? ” The c.nplive 
prince being then excited by vvinc, replied with his usual sincerity ; 
“ I should have sent you to a castle and provided you abundantly 
with whatever you required ; with a dwelling, pages, female slaves, 
and suffîcient means for your support. ” Mahmûd immediatcly 
resolved on treating him in the same manner; and. having sent 
him off to a fortress, hc ordered the governor to furnish the 
prisoner with whatever he desired. Whcn the sultân Mahmûd had 
fully established his authority, he encountercd in battic and 
defeated some of the lieutenants whom the Sfımânid sultân of 
Transoxiana had established in different parts of Khurâsân. The 
province of Khuvvârizm was thus detached from the Sâmânid 
empire in the year 389 (A. C. 999), and passed under the domina- 
tion of Mahmûd. His povver being now Consolidated, the inulnt 
{Khalif) al-Qâdir bi-Allâh sent him the imperial robc and 
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confcrred on hini thc titles mentioned in the commencement of 
this ai'ticle. Seated on the throne of the empire with the amirs of 
Kkurâsân drawn up in a double line before him to pay him 
homage and testify their respect, Mahmüd authorised them to sit 
down after having given public audience. He then engaged with 
them in friendly conversation and bestovved on cach of them and 
on his pages, the ofîicers of his court, his favourites and his 
sen'ants, an incredible quantity of pclisses and valuable presents. 
The whole authority being now in his hands, and thc provinces 
of the empire being completely United under his s\vay, he imposed 
on hiınself the duty of making every ycar an cxpedition into India. 
In the year 393 (A. C. 1002-3), he obtained possession of Sijistân, 
without striking a blow; the gcncrals and governors who command- 
cd thcrc having conscnted to acknovvledge his authority. He 
stili continued to pursuc his conquests in India, and he carried his 
arms into regions vvhich the banncr of Islâmism had never yet 
rcached, and where no sûra/ı nor verse of the Qur’ân had ever becn 
chanted before. Having purificd that country from the filth of 
polythcism, he built in it numerous mosques and places of prayer ; 
but the history of these proceedings would İcad us too far. Gn 
achieving the conquest of India, he wrote to the court (a/-D/vvö« 
al-'Aziz) of Baghdâd a letter in which he enumerated the cities of 
that country which God had subdued by means of his arms, and 
mentioned that he had broken the idol called Sûmnât* : “Accord- 
ing to thc Hindüs,” said he, “this idol giveth life, infiicteth death, 
worketh what it willeth, and dccideth what it pleaseth : if it fell 
inclined, it cureth every ınalady, and it sometimes happens, to 
their etcrnal misery, that sick pilgrims on visiting it are cured by 
the goodne.ss of the air and by excrcise ; this incrcaseth their 
delusion, and crovvds come to it on foot and on horse back from 
distant countries ; if they obtain not the healing of their maladies, 
they attribute it to their sins. and say ; ‘He that does not serve him 
faithfully, racriteth not from him an answer.’ They believe in 
transmigration, and pretend that tlıe souls, on quitting the bodies, 
assemble near this idol, and are born again in whatever bodiest it 
pleaseth. They believe also that the ebb and flow of the sea 


* The Egyptiaa editioh giveı; Sûsnün : which is a mistakc.—Ed. 
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arc thc signs by which that element adores it. In conscqu- 
cnce of these opinions, they go in pilgrimage to it from 
distant countries and from every deep valleyh they ofler 
it presents of the highest value, and there is not in the 
countries of India and Sind, even in thc farlhest borders and in 
those rcgions where a different religion is professcd, a king or a 
subject who hath not offered to this idol thc most precious portion 
of his wealth, hence, the waqfs'^ settied on it consist of ten 
thousand well-known villages of those countries, and its treasury 
is filled with all kinds of riches. It was served by one thousand 
Brahmins; three hundred barbers were there to shave the heads and 
beards of the pilgrims on their arrival; three hundred youlhs and 
five hundred femalcs sang and danced at its gate, and each individual 
of these classes reccived a fixed sum out of thc \vaqfs settied on the 
idol.” The Müslim army was separated from the fortress containing 
this false divinity by a desert of thirty days' journey, notorious for 
want of water and the difficulty of its roads, which are always 
covered by thc sands. The sultan Mahmûd having selected thirty 
thousand horscmen out of his numerous army and spent immcnse 
sums on their equipment, marched with them against the fortress, 
vvhich they found to be sirongiy fortified. Aftcr a siege of three 
days, they carried it and entered into the housc of the idol. 
Around its throne, they remarked a great number of other idols, 
some of them in gold and othcrs ornamented with every 
varicty of precious stones. According to the Hindus these 'were 
angels. The Muslims burned thc idol, and found in its ears 
upwards of thirty rings. Mahmûd asked the people the meaning 
of those rings, and was informcd that each of them represented 
one thousand years of adoration; believing, as they did, in the 
eternity of the vs'Orld, Ihcy pretended that their idol had bcen 
\vorshipped during morc ıhan thirty thousand years, and that a 
ring was placed in its ear at the expiration of each thousand years’ 
worship. The details on this subject Nvould lead us hovvever too 
far. Our shavkh İbn al-Athir {No. 435) States in his History, 
under the ycar 414. ıhat a kinp of onc of thc fnrircsscs in India 


1 Qur'Ğn, sOrah 23, \erse 28. 

2 Scc No. 21, Dole. 
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made him {Mahmûd) a great nuıtıber of presents, one of which 
was a bird in the form of a dove, the eycs of which watered vvhcn 
poisoned food was scrved at table. This vvater, on flowing out, 
changed into stone, which, vvhen rubbed and applied to the vvidcst 
vvounds, healed them up. The learned Abû Naşr Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbâr al-‘Utbi composed on the life of Mahmûd a 
celcbratcd work, called al-Yanıîni^. Towards the commencement 
of this history he says "He reigned ovcr the East and its two 
extremities ; över the bosonı of the universc and its two arms, 
and that, for the purposc of ranging the fourth climate, with 
the contiguous portions of the third and the fifth, under the rule 
of his empire ; of getting its ample kingdoms, and extended States 
into the grasp of his possession ; of reducing its amirs and grandees 
with royal titles under his sway as tributaries ; of making them take 
refıige from the strokes of fortune under the shade of his empire 
and his government; of humbling the raonarchs of the earth before 
his might; of filling them with the dread of his majesty; of making 
them apprehend the suddenness of his attacks, though distant their 
abodes, and despite the intervention of mountains and valleys ; 
of forcing the Hiudüs to hide in the bosom of the earth at the 
mention of his name, and of making them shudder before the 
blasts Corning from his country ; for, from the time of his quitting 
the cradle and leaving the breast, from the moment that speech 
undid the knot of his tongue and that he could express his thoughts 
without the aid of signs, he had occupied his tongue with prayer 
and with the Qur'ân, enflamed his soul with the lovc of the sword 
and the spear, extended his ambition towards the highest aitns, 
and fixed his wishes on the governing of the universe. With his 
companions, his sports were serious, his toils incessant: grieving 
Över that of which he had no knoivledge tili he knew it well, 
sad before difliculties tili he smoothed them by main force.” 2 


1 See No. 670, note on Yamînî, where in some copies, the title of aI-'Utb!’s 
work is incorrectly transeribed al-Yamani. The Bibliotheque imperiale possesses 
two ancient and excellent MSS. of the Yamini. It is with shreds and seraps of 
this work that Ibn i^allikân has composed the greater part of the present 
article. 

2 This is not an unfair specimen of al-'Utbî's inflated style. The whoIe 
book is wrilten in the samc strain. 
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The İmâm al-Haramayn {No. 353) mentions, in his work entitled 
Musklth al-Khala fi Ikhtiyâr il-Ahaqq {assister of Gods creatures 
in the selection of what is fittest), that the sultân Mahmüd followed 
the rite of the imâm Abû i^anifah. and being zcalously devotcd to 
the Science of the Traditions, the shavkhs used to teach them in 
his presence and explain to him their meaning when requircd. 
Perceiving that the gıeater part of those sayings agreed (in their 
prescriplions) with the doctrines of the imâm al-Shâfi‘î {No. 532), 
he conceived doubts (respecting the excellence of the rite which he 
professed and convoked in Marw a meeting of Shâfi’ite and Hanafite 
jurisconsults for the purpose of obtaining their opinion on the 
relative superiority of these two systems. The jurisconsults agreed 
that a prayer of two rak'ahs should be said in the presence of the 
sultân, first according to the rite of al-Şhâfi‘î and then according 
to the rite of Abû Hanîfah, so that he might examine and reflect, 
and choose that vvhich was the better. These prayers were said 
by al-qaffâl al-Marvvazi {No. 309), who commenced by a complete 
purihcation and the fulhlment of ali the conditions requisite 
{for the validity of the prayer), such as the purihcation, the sutrah^, 
and the turning towards the qiblah ; he then proceeded \vith the 
maiu points [arkân), the postures {hiyat), the consecrated usages 
(sunan) the acts prcscribcd by decorum {âdâb), and those imposed 
as obligations/ara’/</accomplishing them ali fully and perfectly; 
this being the only manner of prayer authorised by al-Shâfi‘i. He 
then commenced a prayer of two rak'ahs such as was allovved by 
Abû Hanîfah, and, having clothed himself in the curried skin 
of a dog-, and daubed one fourth of his body with an impure 
matter', he made an ablution with date vvinc*, (being in the 

1 The sutrah means any thing put up belore one engaged in prayer to 
prevent others from intruding on his devotioo : it may be a stone, a pillow, a 
spear, a sabre, a lamp. ete. 

2 According to the Hanafite doctrine, the tanned skin of every animal, 
except the hog. is püre. See d'Ohsson's. tome. II, p. 32). 

3 The excremcnts of every animal not fit for food invalidate the prayer, if 
they cover more than one fourth of thî body, or of the dress, or of the oratory. 
(Hanafite doctrine, in d'Ohsson, t. II, p. 9). 

4 The exprcssed juice of every plant and fruit is impure, except the juice of 
the date (nabldh). says Abû Hanîfah. A tradition on this matter is set forth 
in the Mişhkâl al-Maşâbih, translation of Matthevvs, vol. 1, page 108. 
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heart of summer and in the desert, he was soon surrounded by 
flies and gnats) ; this ablution being performed in the contrary 
way>, he turned tovvards the qiblah and began the prayer without 
having manifested the intention of doing so tvhilst making the 
purification^, he thcn pronounced the takbir in Pcrsian, after 
which he read this verse of the Qur’ân in Persian ; du bargak sabz^, 
and stooped his head to the ground twice, like a cock picking 
up corn^, without İcaving any interval between these motions 
and without making the prostration ; he next pronounced the 
profession of faith {taşhahhud) and fiiiishcd by breaking wind 
backwards5, without even marking the intention of pronouncing 
the salutation. "Such,” said he, “O sultân ! is Abü Hanifah's 
mode of prayer” . The prince replicd : “If it be not so, I shall 
put you to death, for no religious man would authorise such a 
prayer.” The Hanafite doctors denied it to be their master’s, on 
which al-Qaffâl ordered Abü Hanifah’s books to be brought in. 


1 The regular mode of making the ablution will be found in d’Ohsson, 
tome. 11, p. 14. 

2 See on the niyah or intention what d'Ohsson says in his Tab. gen. t. 
II. p. 75. 

3 These words meao two green leovts. They are a very inadequate translation 

of the word which alone forms the 64th verse of the 55th sürah of 

the Qur'ân. The final k of bargak I suppose to be the sign of the diminulive. In 
the Hanafite Iaw-books. il is laid down that at Icast three verses of the Qur’ân 
should be recited during the prayer. Perhaps Abü Hanîfah nıay have said that 
three words of it suflîced. The Şhati'ites do not admit the validily of the 
prayer in which the passages of the Qur'an arc pronounced in any other langu- 
age than Arabic. 

4 This is hovvever condemned by Muhammad (see Matthews’ Mişhkât, 
vol. I, p. 186) and by the Hanafites themselves (see d' Ohsson, tome. II, p. 89). 

5 Had the prayer not been already finished, this alone wou]d have rendered 
ît invalid. In the Naşm al-Junıân, a trcatise on the Hanafite sect by Ibn 
Duqmâq, MS. ot ihc Bibliolhegiıe /mperla/e No. 741, fol. 136, will be found a 
refutation of this aneedote. The author attributes to the Shâfi’ites the ridiculous 
form of prayer which gave such scandal to the sultân, who, says he, was 
induccd by tlıeir ıınfair couduct to become a Hanafite, He mentions tbere that 
Yamîn al-Dawlah composed a treatise on Hanafite jurisprudence, entitled 
Kiıab al-Tarid, ivıoTk which bear a high reputation in Ghaznah, Ind:a. and 
Sind. Ibn Duqmâq's refutation does not appear to me conciusive. The MS. 
in qucstion is written in the hand writing of the author. 
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and the sultân dirccted a Christian scribe to rcad aloud the system 
of each imâm. Jt was then found ihat the modc of prayer as 
rcpresented by al-Qalîâl vvas really authorised by Abü Hanîfah; 
and the sultân abandoned the Hanahte rite for that of al-Shâfi‘i. 
So far the imâm al-Haramayn. The sultan Mahmûd vvas distin- 
guishcd for his meritorious acts and the virtue of his conduct. 
His birth took place on the 9th of Muharram, A. H. 361 
(November, A. C. 971)*, and he died in the month of the second 
Rabî‘ or on the 1 İth of Şafart, A. H. 421 (April, A. C. 1030), 
at Ghaznah. Some place his death in the year 422. His son 
Muhammad, whom he had designated for successor, then mounted 
the throne, and united in his favour the vows of ali classcs by a 
prodigal distribution of donations. When he had established 
his power, he received a letter from his brother Abü Sa‘îd Mas'üd, 
vvho happened to be absent vvhen their father died and had then 
set out from Naysâbür. The courage of Mas'üd and his highly 
dignihed bearing gained him the hearts of the people and, as he 
pretended that the imâm al-Qâdir bi-Allâh had invested him with 
the government of ^urâsân and conferred on him the title of 
al-Nâşir li-Din Allah (the Champion of Göd's religion) with the 
pelisse, the collar, and the bracelets, he succeeded in forming a 
strong party, vvhilst his brother neglected the administration of 
the State and plunged into a life of pleasure. The troops having 
at length resolved on dethroning him and transferring the supreme 
authority to Mas'ûd, they arrested Muhammad and imprisoned 
him in a fortress. The amir Mas'ûd, having thus obtained 
possession of the kingdom, had numerous encounters, too long to 
relatc, with the Saljüqids. In the life of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd 
we have related the dream concerning Mas'ûd*, and to that 
article we rcfer the reader. He vvas slain in the year 430 (A. C. 
1038-9)^ and his empire fell into the possession of the Saljûqids. 
Of these events vve have already given a sketch in the life of 
Tughrul Bek, the Saljûqid {No. 664). and related Mas'ûd’s conduct 

1 This aneedote is not to be Tound in any of our MSS. 

2 İn 432, according to Abu ‘1-Fcda and Ibn ai-Alhlr. 

• 1 November.—Ed. 

t 18 February.--Ed. 
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towards them, with the manner in which thcy conqucred the 
cmpire. Pronounce Subuktikin. The words du bargak sabz signify 
lwo (small) green leaves, and this is the meaning of the word 
mudhâmmatâni which occurs in the Qur’ân^, 


687 MAHMUD THE SALJUQID 

Abu ’1-Qâsim Mahmüd İbn Muhammad Ibn Malik Shâh İbn 
Alp Arslân al-Saljûql, surnamed Mughiüı al-Din (assister of 
religion), was one of the most illustrious monarehs of the 
Saljûq dynasty. We have already spoken of his father {No. 666) 
and some of his relatives, and, in the sequel, we shall notice his 
grandfather and other members of the same family. In the life of 
&l-Aziz {'Aziz al-Din) Abu Naşr Ahmad Ibn Hâmid al-Işbahâni 
(No. 76), the uncle of the kâlib Tmâd al-Dîn (No. 678), we have 
indiciated some facts concerning him. Abu ’1-Qâsim Mahmüd 
obtained the sultânate on the death of his father, and, on 
Friday, the 23rd of Muharram, A.H. 512 (May, A.C.. 1118)*, in 
the khalıfate of al-Mustazhir bi-Allâh, prayers wcre offered up for 
him in the city of Baghdâd, according to the custom of that court 
in its proceedings with the Saljûq monarehs. He was then at the 
age of puberty, full of liveliness and intelligence, and well versed 
in Arabic ; he knevv by hcart a great qııantity of poetry and pro- 
verbs ; in history and biography he displayed considerable acquire- 
ments and he manifested a strong predileetion for men of learning 
and virtue. The poet Hayş-Bayş (No. 241) went from ‘Irâq for 
the purpose of seeing him, and celebrated his praises in the well- 
known gaşîdah rhyming in d, which begins thus : 

“Unsaddle the camels, no w emaciated and submissive to the 
rein, and let them feed ; long has been thy nocturnal march, and 


1 MudhĞmmatOni i\gr\\f\ei lwo gardeta of a dark gretn eotour. 
* 17 May.—Ed. 
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ihc dcseris complain under the heavy trcad of ihy caravan. O 
you who travcJ by ııight ! fcar no longcr stcrility or danger ; {here) 
the shrub:i arc tender and thc sultân is Mabınûd. By the awc 
vvliich he inspires, e.xtıemcs, as I told, aıe united ; and, in thc 
narrow path leading to the fountain, the shcep and thc wolf walk 
together.” 

For this long and brilliani poenı he rcceivcd from thc sultân 
an ample recompense. Mahmüd maııicd succcssivciy thc two 
daughtcrs of his uncle, the sullân Sinjar {No. 2(50), as wc havc 
alrcady mentioned in the life of al-'Azîz al-Işbahânı. Towards 
the end of his reign thc empirc was ınuch cnfcebled and its 
revenucs wcrc so greatly ıcduced that, onc day, bcing 
unable to furnish the necessary funds to thc brcwcr, he 
ordercd somc of thc {empty) treasure-ehests to be given him, that he 
might seli them and purehase what he required. A short time before 
his dcath, Mahmüd wcnl to Bag|ıdâd, and on his return, he fell 
sick on the way. His nıalady having incrcased in violcnce, he 
died on Thursday, the 15th of Şhawwâl, A.H. 525 (lOth Septem- 
ber, A.C. 1131). Ibn al-Azraq al-Fâriqi' States, in his Hisrory, 
that hc dicd on thc 15th of Shawwâl. A.H. 524*. at the gate of 
İşbahân. He was buricd in that city and had for succcssor his 
brother Tughrul Bek. This priııcc died A.H. 527, and his brother 
Mas'üd succecded to the throne. V/e shall give his life. Muhanı- 
mad Shâh. the son of Mahmüd Ibn Muhammnd, svas the samc who 
besieged Baghdâd with Zayn al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn 
Baktikin, thc prince of Arbela, in the ycar 552 (A.C. 1157), or 553, 
according to the statement made by our sfıavkh Ibn al-Alhir 
(No. 435), in his Icsser historial \vork, entited {al-Atâbikiy. 
Muhammad Shâh dicd in thc ınonth of ^u "l-Hijjah, A.H. 554 
(Dec.-Jan.. A.C. 1159-60). We have marked the date of Zayn 
al-Dîn’s dcath in our ai ticle on his son Muzaffar al-Dîn, prinee 
of Arbela (No. 522). .Muhammad Shâh dicd onısidc the " alls of 
Hamadân : hc w as born in the monih of the latıer Rabİ‘ A.H. 
522 (April. A.C. 1128). 

1 Scc farther on in the life of Mas'ûd nl-Saljı'uıi. 

2 This is a history of the Atâbeks of Mo?ul. 

• 21 Scplembcr. A.C. 11.10, -Ed. 
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688 AL-MALIK AL-‘ADIL NUR AL-DIN 

/ 

Abu ’1-Qâsinı Mahmüd, surnamed a!-Malik al-‘Adil {the just 
prince) Nür al-Din {liglu of rdigion), was the son of ‘Iınâd al-Din 
Zinki {No. 229), the son of Aq-Sunqur (No. 99). On the death 
of his fathcr at the siege of Qala‘t Ja'bar, he was serving under 
his orders, and Salâh al-Din Muhammad Ibn Ayyûb al-Yaghisânt* 
having then passed into his service, he marched with the Syrian 
aruiy to Aleppo and occupied that city the same year, while his 
brother Sayf al-Din Ghâzî {No. 495) took possession of the city 
and province of Moşul. On the third of Şafar. A.H, 549 ('April, 
A.C. II54)t, Nür al-Dİn laid seige to Damascııs, which was then 
under the rule of Mujir al-Din Abü Sa‘id AybikJ, the son of 
Jamâl al-Dîn Muhammad, the son of Tâj al-Mulûk Bûrî, the son of 
Zahir al-Din Tughtikin, the atabek of the prince Duqâqi, the son of 
Tutuşh, and, on Sunday, the 9th of the same month§, he occupied 
the city and gave Emessa to Mujir al-Din Aybik in exchange. He 
subsequently deprived Aybik of Emessa and bcstowed on him the 
town of Bâlis.ll Aybik removed thither, and after residing there for 
some time, he proceeded to Baghdâd, in the reign of the imâm 
al-Muqtafî {/i-Amr Allah), and.obtained from that khalif a pension 
for his support. The atabek Mu'İn al-Din (Aıter) Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
was an enfranchised slave of Tughtikin, Aybik’s great-grandfather. 
Nür al-Din then subdued the other cities of Syria, such as Hamât 
and Ba'lbek, of which he re-edifıed the vvalls, and he occupied the 
places intervening between those two capitals and Manbij 
of \vhich he also obtained possession. He took besides a 
number of fortresses on the frontiers of Asia Minör, such as 
Mar'aşh and Bahas^â, the former in the month of Dhu ’l- 
Qa‘dah A. H. 568 (.Tune-July, A.C. 1173), and the latter in Db u ’l- 
Hijjah of 'hc sr.mc year (July-Aug.) Tosvards the end of the 
month of Ramadân, A.H. 559 (August, A.C. 1164). he had reduced 

1 Such is the currecl pronunciation o.*' this name, \vhich has hcen incorreclly 
transeribed Daqcl<; in ihe lil'e of Tutuşh. (Sec No. 119.) 

• ‘Abd al-Hainid aives : Yafisânî.—Ed. 

t 19 April.—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-tlamîd gives ; Urtuq.—Ed. 

S 2i April.—Ed. 

1 Nâbuts. according to ‘Abd al-Hamîd_Ed. 
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Hârim, in the country (under the domination) of Ihe Franks and 
taken besides upwards of fifty fortresses, amongst which wcre ‘Azâz 
and Bâniyâs. He then sent Asad al-Din Şhîrküh (^No. 272) three 
times into Egypt, and in the third, the sultân Salâh al-Dın was 
established as lieutenant in ıhat country, and had Nûr al-Din’s 
name struck on the coinage and pronounced in the public prayer 
(khufbah). Of this event we need not enter into further particulars, 
as we give a fuller account of it in our notice on the sultân Şalâh 
al-Din. Nûr al-Dîn was a just monarch, pious and devout, a 
strict observer of the law, partial to virtuous men, a firm Champion 
in the cause of God, and indefatigable in vvorks of charity. He 
built collcges in ali ıhc great cities of Syria, such as Damascus, 
Aleppo, Hamât, Emcssa, Ba'lbek, Manbij, and al-Rahabah, as we 
have already stated in the life of Şharaf al-Dİn İbn Abi ‘Uşrün 
(No. 3/3): in Moşul he erected the mosquc (called afıer hini) al- 
Jâmi‘ al-Nûri; in Hamât, another, the same which stands on the 
bank of the Orontes ; in Edessa, anofher ; in Manbij, another ; 
and in Damascus, an hospital and a Tradition school (dâr al- 
Hadifh). His merits, monuments, and glorious dceds surpass 
description. On account of the proximity of their respective 
States, a number of Ictters and conferences passed betwcen him 
and Abu ’l-Hasan Sinan Ibn Sulaymân İbn Muhammad, surnamed 
Râşhid al-Din, lord of the IsmâMlian fortresses, chief of the Bâti- 
nites of Syria, and the person from whom the Sinânian sect took 
its name. At one time, Nûr al-Din was under the necessity of 
writing him a threatening lelter, to which he reccivcd the foiIowing 
answer, in verse and prose : 

“O you who ihrcalen us with the stroke of the sword ! may 
my power never rise again if önce overthrown by you ! A pigeon 
dares to threaten the hawk ! the hyenas of the desert arc roused 
against the lions ! You stop the mouth of the serpent with your 
finger ; let the pain which has befallen your ünger suffıce you. 

We have examincd your letter in sum and in detail, and have 
appreciated in word and in deed the dangers with which it 
threatens us. Admire the fly buzzing in the car of the elephant! 
and the gnat which is counted asan embleın (of liıt/eııe.ts)'\ Already 


] Qıır'Ğıt, sürah 2, verse 24. 
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before yoıı, oıher peoplc have held a similar discourse, but we 
huıled destıuction upon them, and they had nonc to assist them ! 
Do you mean to oppose tbc truth and uphold falschood? 
Tltey who act peryersely shall know the fate which aıvaits them ! 
As for your words, that you will cut ofF my head and tear my 
fortresses from the firm mountains which sustain them, know that 
these aıe delusive thoughts, vain imaginations ; for the substance 
is not dcstroycd by the disparition of its accidents, ncither is the 
soul dissolvcd by the maladies of the body. How wide the 
difference betvveen strong and vveak, bctween noble and vile ! But, 
to leturn to things extcrnal and sensible from things internal and 
inlellectual, we shall say that we have an cxample in the blesscd 
Prophet, by whom werc pronounced these words : ‘Never was a 
prophet afllicted as I have bcen ; and you will know what befel 
his race, his family, and follovvcrs. Circumstances have not 
changed ; things are not altered ; and praise be unto God in the 
bcginning and the cnd ! in as much as we are the oppressed, not 
the oppressors ; the offended, not the offenders; but, when the 
truth cometh, falsehood disappears, for falsehood fieeteth away ! 
You well know our exlcrnal State, the character of our men, the 
şort of fopd for which they long, and for which they offcr 
Ihemselves to the abyss of death. Say : wish then for death if you 
speak true. But they wili ıiever »ish for it ou accouııl of \vhat thcir 
hands have already HTought, and God iveli knoıveth the perverse^. 
In a common and current proverb it is said : Is a goose to be 
threalened ıvith (being cast into) the river ? Prepare thercforc a 
tunic against misfortunc and cloak against affIicton ; for evils of 
your own doing shall prevail against you; you shall feel convinced 
that they proceeded from yourself, and you wcıc likc the 
aninıal which scraped with its hoof tili it found its death^ and likc 
hiın \vho cut off his nosc with his own hand. To elTcct this will tıoı 
be dilhcult for God. ” I transcribed this epistlc from a copy in 


1 Qıır'<iıı, süruh 2, verses S7, 88. The words, livc lines higher up , bul ıv/ırıı 
truth cometh, ete. are taken from ıhc same book, sûrah 17, verse 83. 

2 An Arab caught a gazelle and sought an instrunıent to kili it. The 
animal, in strüggling, scraped up the sand with ils foot and laid bare a knife ; 
vvilh this tl e Arab put it to death. See Freytag's Mtıyılfıııî, tom. It. p. 359. 
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the handvvricing of a!-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil (No. 349), but, in another copy 
of thc same document, I fouııd the following additional passage : 
“When you havc read our Icttcr, cxpcct to sec us and be prepared ; 
read also the commencement of the Bee and the end of ŞâdK" 
The truth is that this lettcr was addresscd to the sultân Salâh 
al-Din Ibn Yûsuf İbn A.yyüb. In othcr copies, I found the 
following verse joincd to those given above : 

“Let men bcware of an event dreadful by its icrrors, an çvcnt 
which I never heard that any dare await.” 

Another time, when a coldncss arose bctwecn tlıem, Sinan, 
vvıote him the foUowing lincs : 

“By our means you obtaincd this cmpire, so that your house 
svas rooted in it, and its columns werc exaltcd ; yet you shool at us 
an arrow fashioned by ourselves ; it grcw in our own plantations, 
and with us it rcceived its point. 

Of Nür al-Din’s conduct we shall only say, that it was adonied 
by many meritorious deeds. His birth took place on Sunday. the 
17th of Şhawwâl, A.H. 511 (1 Ith Fcbrııary, A.C. 1118); at thc 
hour of sunrisc, and he dicd of a quinsy, on Wcdncsday, tlıc I Ith 
of Şhawwâl, A.H. 569 (15th May, A.C. 1174), in thc ciıadcl of 
Damascus. His physicians adviscd blood-Ictting, but he rcfuscd, 
and such w'as thc awc vvhich he inspircd, that nonc dared to 
expostulate with him. He was buricd in thc apartmcnt of thc 
citadcI vvhich scrved him as a sitting-room and a bcd-chambcr. 
His corpse was subsequüntly rcmovcd to thc ınousolcum crecicd 
in thc collegc vvhich he had foundcd near thc cntrancc of thc Sûq 
aI-Khawwâ,şîn (the hâzâr to the workers in palm-leaves). I heard a 
nunıber of the Damascus pcoplc say that prayers ofTcrcd up at his 
tomb reccived thcir fulfiment, and haviııg vvished to prove thc facl. 
I found it to bc true. ‘'[Our şhaykh Tzz al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali 


1 The Bee, the 16lh sûrah of the Qur’ân, beglns Ihus : "The sentence of God 
will suıely come to be executcd'‘ and Şad, the 38th sûrah, conciuües with these 
words : “And ye shnll surciy know what is delivered thercin to be true, after 
a season.*' 

* '. From ; “Our shaykh" to “others" is omilled by 'Abd al-Hamid—Ed. 
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İbn al-Athir {No. 435) says, in his great historical work the Kâmil 
önder the year 558, that Nûr al-Din having encamped, that ycar, 
in al-Bnqay‘ah {the liftle plain) at the foot of Hişn al-Akrâd*, with 
the intention of besieging that fortress and then marching against 
Tripoli, a great number of Franks assembled and attacked him 
one day, onexpe(.tedly, «-ithout giving the Muslims sufficient time 
to prcpare for the cncounter. His troops were put to flight, but 
he suoceeded in making his escape. This combat is generally 
designated as the Combat of al-Bugay'ah. Having halted at the lake 
ofOadas, near Emessa, at the distance of about four parasangs 
from the Franks, be sent to Aleppo and other cities for large sums 
of mon^, which enabled him to recruit his army. He then 
rctumed against the enemy and fully avenged his defcat. One of 
his oompaııions having, at that time, observed to him that he might 
advantageously apply to his own use, under the present circum- 
stances. the numerous pensions, aims, and gifts, allovved to the 
jurisconsulLs, the şûjîs and the Qur'ân readers, he flew into a violent 
passion, and said : “By Allah ! I expect assistance from them and 
no olhers! It is through the feeble among you that yon receive 
sustenance and aid.'^ How could I possibly suspend the donations 
given to people who combat for me wilh arrows which miss 
not the mark, even when I am sleeping in my bed ? and 
that for the purpose of bestowing them on persons who 
combat for me with arrovvs which somctimes strike and somc- 
times miss! Those people have a right to a share out of the 
public treasury; how then could I legally transfer that share 
to others?] Nur al-Dîn was of a tawny comp!exion, a lofty stature, 
and a handsome countenance; he had no hair on any part of 
his face eaccpt the chin. He had designated as successor his son 
al-Malik al-Şâlih ‘Imâd al-Dın Ismâ‘il, a boy eleven ycars old, who 
in conseqaence succeeded to the supreme authority on his death, 
and rcmoved from Damascus to Aleppo. He entered the citadel 
of that placc on Friday, the first of Muharram, A.H. 570 {Aug., 


1 Hişn al-Aluâd (/Ae Cıirr/r o//Ae Xur</j) vvas situatcd on a peak of Mount 
Lduniıı. Itair.way bctw:en Tripoli and Emessa. 

2 This is one of Mukammad's sayings. D'Ohsson has quoted it in his 
Talt. gem. de l’Emp. Oth., t. II., page 242. 
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A.C. 1174)*, and the sultân Salâh al-Din then Icft £gypt and 
occupied Damascus and the other cities of Syria. AI-Malik al- 
Şâlih retaincd Aleppo only, and he continued to neside there tîll 
his death. This event took place on Friday, the 25th of the first 
Jumâdâ, A.H. 577 (6th October, A.C. 1181)t. It is said that he had 
not yet attained his twentieth year. His illness^ commenced on ıhe 
9th of Rajab, and, on the hrst day of the first Jumâdâ. he «ı-as (had 
been ?) attacked by an infiammation in the bowcls. His death created 
a profound sensation and general regret, on account of his beneh- 
cence and his virtues. He was interrcd in the Station (al-Maqâm) 
within the citadel, but his body was afıerward5 removcd to tbe 
ribâ( {ınonastery) bearing his name and situatcd at the foot of 
the citadel. This ribâf bcars a high reputation in Aleppo. Mujir 
al-Din Aybik died, A.H. 564 (A.C. 1168-9, in Ba^dâd, and »as 
interred in his own house; so I found it vvritten among some 
rough notes in my own handwriting ; but God knows if the indica- 
tion be correet. He was born at Ba'lbek on Friday, the 8th of 
Sha'bân. A.H. 534 (29th March, A.C. 1140). 


689 MARWAN IBN ABI HAFŞAH 

Abu ’l-Simt, or Abu '1-Hindâın, Marwân Ibn Ahi Uafşalı 
Sulaymân Ibn Yahya Ibn Abı Hafşah Yazid. a celebrated 
poet, was tlıe grandson of Abû J^afşah, a mawla of Marwân 
Ibn al-Hakam Ibn Abi ’l-‘.Aşi the Umayyad. Abû Uafşah's 
master granted him his freedom on the Day of the House^ to 

1 By the Day of the House (KoH'm a/- öcr) is meanl ıhe day îd »hb3ı the 
khalif 'Uthmân was murdered. He had shut himsclf up in his house and 
sustained a siege of fifty cr sixly days, but the insurgents fmally hroke in and 
put hini to death. Marwân Ibn al-Hakam, with al-Hasan and al-Uusayn, 
the sons of ‘Ali, assisted by a body of slaves. fought in 'Uthınân’s dcfencc. but 
their efforts were unavailing. The injudicious counsels of Marwân. who had 
gıeat influcnce över ‘Uyımân. ınainly contributed to this revolt. 

• 2 Augııst.—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-Hamid gives 25 Rajab, 4 December. as the date of his death; 

this appears to be correet. 

t means colic pain.—Ed. 
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rccompense him for tlıe courage which he displayed on that 
occasion. It is said that Abu Hafşah was a Jewish physician, and 
that hc nıade his profession of Islâmism to ‘Uthınân İbn ‘Affân, or, 
by anothcr account, to Marwân ibn al-Hakam. The people of 
Madinah say, howcver, that hc was a mawlâ to al-Samaw’al ibn 
Adiyalı, the Jew so famous for his good faith, and whose conduct 
with respcct to Amro ’1-Qays İbn I.Tujr, the well-known poet, 
acquired him such celebrity'. They State also that Abû Hafşah 
was made prisoner, ^hcn a boy, at the capture of Iştakhar, and 
that ‘ Uthmân ibn ‘ Affân, who purchased him, gave him as a 
presert to Marvvân ibn al-Hakam. Marwân İbn Abi Hafşah, the 
poet of whom we are about to speak, was a nativc of al-Yamâmah 
{in Arabia). Having proceeded to Baghdâd, he celebrated the 
praises of {ıhe khalifs) al-Mahdî and Hârûn al-Raşh!d, and 
cunciliatcd the favour of the lattcr by satirizing the descendants 
of ‘ Ali. Hc was a good poet, and ranked with the fırst and the 
ablcst masters in that art. Abu ’l-‘Abbâs ‘Abd Allah ibn al- 
Mu'tazz (No. 316) mentions him in the Tabaqât al-Shu'arâ and 
says : “The best piece uttcred by Marvvân is his brilliani qaşidalı, 
rhyming in / {al-Lâmiyah), composed by him in honour of Ma'an 
ibn Zâ’idah al-Şhaybânî-; by this prodnction hc surpasssd ali the 
poets of his time. It is said that he receivcd from Ma'an, in 
recompensc, an incalculable sum of money and that none of the 
formcr poets ever gained so much by thcir art as he. On ooe 
occasion, he was presented, by a ccrtain khalif. vvilh three 
hundred thousand pieces of silver for a single verse.” His qc,şl(lah, 
the Lümiyah, contains upvvards of sixty verses, and, vvere it 
not so long, T should insert it here, l cannot, hovvcvcr, omit the 
follovving e.Miact from the eulogistic portion of the poem : 

“ In the day of battie, the sons of Mafar-’ are like lions 
(protectiri}’) their vvhelps in the valley of Khaffân-*. İt is they vvho 
defend their clients, and thcir clienis [live as S\.cure from daııyer) as if 

1 See Rasnıussen's Aıhlilanieııla a-l Hist Ar. p. İ4 Abu 'I-Fcda, Hist. 
Aitteislaniica, p. J3S, and Freitag’s Maidani, t. 11, p. 82S, and M. Coli'sin de 

Perccval’s Essni sur I' Histurie des Arabes. 

2 His life will be found in his work. 

Mafnr wa5 One or Ma'an's ancestors. 

A Khaffân, a place near Kûrah, was noted Tor being infesıed by lions. 
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they wcrc lodgcd among the stars. {Ma'ati) avoids pronouncing the 
word ‘ıto’; when hc is asked a favour, ‘ no ’ secms to be for him 
a word forbidden. We confound his conduct in the day of battic 
with his conduct in the day of beneficence*, so that we know not 
which is the fairer ; is it the day of his overflowing libcrality ? 
is it the day of his prowess? Nay, cach of thcm is brillianf and 
glorious! Noblc princes they are in Islümic times; and thcir 
oldest progenitors had no rivals in the ancienı days of paganism. 
They are the people who exccute when they promisc, who ansvver 
when called on, and who give in abundance when they bcstovv. 
The bı avest warriors cannot achieve such deeds as theirs2, cven 
thoııgh they displayed the greatest firmess under the vicissitudes 
of fortııne. Three (chiefs they are) whose foreheads are cqual 
to the mountains (in nıajesly), and Nvhosc prudcnce \vould out'vcigh 
thcm.” 

TIıis is cerlainly (la\ıful nıagic)^, exquisite both in siyle and 
thought! the author really deserves to be ranked not only abovc 
the poets his comtcmporarics, but above many others besides. His 
eulogiums on Ma‘an, and the elegies which he composed on his 
death, abound with striking idcas. Of these picces we shall give 
specinıcns in the life of Ma‘an. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz States also that 
the following anccdote was relaled by Şhurâhil, the .son of 
Ma'an: “ I met Yahya Ibn Khâlid the Barmakide, on the road 
to Makkah, whither he was going to perform the pilgrimnge with 
the gâdi Abû Yûsuf al-Hanafl**. Hc was borne in a gııhba/ı^, 
being seated in one side of it, and Abû Yusuf in the other. I was 
riding by the side of the gtıbbah whcn a well-dressed Arab of the 
tribe of Asad camc forvvard and recited to Yahya a piece of verse. 
One line of the poem excitcd Yahyâ's animadversion, and he 
c.xclaimed: ‘ Did I not forbid thee, man ! to cmploy a verse sneh 


J Literally : his iwo days are so like cadı other that \ve confoıınd ıhem. 

2 Literally : the doers cannot do their deeds. 

3 Poetry is called by the Arabs lan-fu! magic- 

4 His life is given in this wurk. 

5 The vehicle here called a Qui>bah (dome, cupola, lUcove) consisted ap- 
parently of two seats, one on cach side of a cnmci. and both seats under tbe 
same canopy. 
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as that ? ’ He then added; ‘ O brother of the sons of Asad! when 
thou uttcrest verses, let them be like the verses of him who said ; 
In the day of haille, the sons of Mafar, ete., repeating the Lâmiyah 
just mentioned. The qâdl Abü Yûsuf expressed great admiration 
on hcaring the verses, and said to Yahya ; ‘Teli me, Abu ’I-Fadi, 
who was the author of that piece.’ Yahya replied : ‘ It was 

composed by Marvvân Ibn Abî Hafşah in praise of the father of 
the youth now riding by the side of our qubbah\ 1 was then 
mounted on a spirited horse which belonged to me, and Abû 
Yûsuf gazed at me and said ; ‘Who art thou, young man? May 
God favour thee and prolong thy life !’ 1 replied : ‘ I am Shurâhil. 
the son of Ma‘an Ibn Zâ'idah al-Şhaybânî.’ And I declare, by Allah ! 
that I never fek such pleasure and satisfaction as at that moment.” 
İt is related that a son of Marwân İbn Hafşah went to visit 
Şhurahıl, the son of Ma'an, and rccited to him tlıese lines: 

”Şhurâhil, son of Ma‘an'. son of Zâ’idah! most generous 
of men, Arabs or foreigners ! Thy father gave mine wcalth 
enough for his subsistence: give me as much as thy father gave to 
mine. My father never stopped in a country where thy father 
was, but he received from his a talent {qintâr) of gold.” 

Şhurâhil immediately bestowed on him a talent of gold. An 
ancedote similar to the foregoing is related of Abû Mulaykah 
Jarwal Ibn Aws, generally known by the appellation of al-Hutayyah 

91, note), this celebrated poct having been imprisoned by 
( the klıalil') ‘ Umar Ibn al-Khattâb for the virulence of his tongue 
and his propensity to satire, he addrcssed the following lines to 
‘ Umar from the place of his confinement: 

‘‘What wilt thou say to the famished nestlings in the parehed 
and barren Dhû Marakh V. Thou hast cast their purveyor into a 
dungeon; have pity! and the blessing of God be upon thee. 
O ‘Umar! Thou art the imânı to \vhom the people, on the death 
of its master. confided the keys of authority^. When they raised 


1 In this verse we must read ^ ^ to obtain the nıeasure. 

2 Literally : to the nestlings with red erops in the waterless and trccless 
Dh û Marakh. 

3 Literally : ot prohibitions. 
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thee to that post, it was not for thy own advantage, but for 
theirs.” 

‘Umar then set him frcc, on condition that he would abstain 
from satire, and al-Hutayyah said to him ; “ Commander of thc 
faithful! give me a lettcr for ‘Alqamah İbn ‘Ulâthah.t since 
thou hast hindcred me from gaining a livelihood by my vcrses.” 
‘Alqamah, a man celebrated for his beneficence, was then residing 
in the province of Hawrân : Ibn al-Kalbî^ says, in his Jamharat 
al-Nisab: ‘ Alqamah was the son of ‘ Ulâlhah İbn ‘ Awf Ibn 
Rabî'ah Ibn Ja'far Ibn Kilâb Ibn Rabi'ah İbn ‘Amir Ibn Şa'şa'ah 
İbn Mu‘â\viyah Ibn Bakr Ibn Hawâzin. His ancestor Rabî'ah İbn 
Ja'far was surnamed a/-Ahwaş (narrow eye) on account of the 
smaliness of his eyes. ‘ Alqamah had been appointed governor of 
Hawrân by ‘Umar^, and he died there.” ‘Umar refused to grant 
al-Hutayyah’s request, but a person having said to him: 
“Commander of thc Faithful! it can do you no harm to give him a 
letter; ‘ Alqamah is not one of.your provincial governors, that you 
should fear to incur censurc*. Consider that this is a Müslim 
who requests a recommcndation from you to ‘ Alqamah.” ‘ Umar 
having then written a letter conformable to al-Hutayyah’s vvishes, 
the poet set off with it, but found, on his arrival, that ‘Alqamah 
was dead, and met the people returning from the funeral. Seeing 
‘Alqamah’s son among them, he went up to him and recited 
these lines : 

“O how excellent that man of the family of Ja‘far whom yester- 
even in Hawrân (death) entangled in its toils! Whilst thou livest, 

1 shall not be weary of my life ; wert thou to die, life vvere joylcss 
for me; and, if I meet thee in good health, a fe\v days only 
separate me from riches.” 

‘Alqamah’s son here said to him ; “ How mııch dost thou 
think that my father would have given thee. hadst thou found him 

1 See for the history of this Arab chieftain, M. Caussin de Perccval’s E»<ıı 
sur l'histoire des Arahes, 

2 The life of Hişhâm Ibn al-Kalbi will be found in No. 753. 

3 This is in direct conıradiction with what folIows, unless we suppose his 
nomination to have taken place subsequently to the aneedote here related. 

4 Rigid Muslims might have blamed him for causing •Alqamah to spend 
thc public money on al-Hutayyah. 
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alive ? ”—“ One Uuadred female camels”, replicd the poct, “ each 
of them followed by a young one”. The other bestovved on him 
the cxpected preseni. I found the two last verses in the ({iwân of 
Ziyâd İbn Mu‘âwiyah İbn Jâbir, surnanıcd ai-Nâbighah al-Dhub- 
yânî* : they occur in an elegy composed by him on the death of 
al-Nu‘mân İbn Abi Şhamir al-GhassânP. The adventures of ibn 
Abî yafşah and the anecdotes told of him arc vcry numerous, but 
it is needless to dilate on the subject. His birth took placc in the 
year 105 (A. C. 723-4), and his death in A. H. 181 (A. C. 797)— 
some say, 182—at Baghdâd. He was interred in the cemetery 
of Naşr ibn Mâlik al-Khuzâ'î. His grandson, Marwân al-Aşghar 
[ the younger ) Abu ’l-Simt the son of Abu ’l-Junüb, the son of 
Marwân al-Akbar (the elder), him of whom wc have just spoken, 
was one of the most celebrated and eminent poets of his time. 
Al-Mubarrad (No. 610), in his kâmil, gives a short notice on ‘Abd 
al-Rahmân, the son of Hassân İbn Thâbit^. in which he says : “ İt 
is relatcd that ‘Abd al-Rahmân, having beeu stung by a wasp, 
went erying to his father, who asked vvhat was the matter. He 
replied : ' 1 have been stung by a flying thing, dressed, as it wcre, 
in a double eloak of striped cloth.’ ‘ByAllâh!’ exclaimed the 
father, ‘thou hast there pronounced a verse"*.’ ” He then adds : 
“ The family which had the greatest skill in poetry was that of 
Hassân, for it produced six persons, in succession, ali of them 
poets ; these were : Sa‘ld, his father ‘ Abd âl-Rahmân, his father 
Hassân, his father Thâbit, his father al-Mundhir, and his father 
Hizam*. After them came the family of Abu Hafşah, the members 

1 For a notice on this ancient poet, see M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tome 
II, p. 412. 

2 This is the twenty-fıfıh person in Pococke’s list of the Ghassanid kings. 
The poems of al-Nâbighah to which these verses belong is to be found in the 
Dîv/an of the Slx Poets. Il is there given as an elegy on the death of al-Nu'mân 
ibn liârith ibn Abî ^amir al-Ghassânî. 

3 . Hassân ibn Thâbit was one of the poets who espoused the cause 
ofMuhammad. His son‘Abd al-Rahmân lived under Mu‘âwiyah. and used 
to address complimcntary poems to Ramlah, the daughter of that khalif. 'Abd 
al-Rahmân was inferior in talent to his father. 

4 The Arabic words uttered by the child do not appcar to form a verse, as 
they cannot bescanned by any metrical scale. 

“ ‘Abd al-IIamld gives Harâm.—Ed. 
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of which inherited a talent for poetry, from father to son. Ya^yfi, 
thc son of Abû Hafşah {the elder), was surnamed Abû Jamîl ; his 
mother, Taljyâ* ? was the daughter of Maymün, or, according to 
another statement, of ai-Nâbighah al- Ja‘di (//o. 187, note) ; and 
to this circumstance is attributed the transmission of a faculty for 
poelry into the family of Abû Hafşah. Ali these persons could 
touch thc point of their nosc with their tongue, and this denotes a 
talent for speaking with elegance and precision.” God knovvs how 
far that may be true! 


690 MÜSLİM İBN AL-HAJJAJ 

Abu ’l-Husayn Müslim Ibn al-Hajjajt Ibıı Müslim [Ibıı 
Ward Ibn Qûsâdi] al-Quşhayri, a native of Naysâbür and the 
author of thc Sahih-, vvas. a most eminent hafi? and a highly 
distinguished traditionist. He travelled {jn pursuit of learning) to 
Hijâz, ‘lrâq, Syria, and Egypt, and heard Traditions delivered by 
Yahya Ibn Yahya al-Naysâbürî^, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal {No. 19), 
Ishâq Ibn Râhwayh {No. 82), ‘Abd Allah Ibn Maslaraah al-Qa‘nabi 
(No. 304), and oiher great masters. He visited Baghdâd more 
than önce, and the pcople of that city delivered Traditions on his 
authoıity. He went there for the last time in the ycar 259 (A. C. 
872-3). Al-Tirmi^l (No. 587) was one of those who taught 
Traditions on his authority ; and, as a trustworthy Traditionist, 
he bore the highcst character. Muhammad Ibn al-Mâsarjisî 

t One of the MSS. reads Qûşhad and another Qûşjtyûr. 

2 The Sahih (irue, aulhenlic) is a title by which is designated each of the 
six great collections of Traditions. To distingulsh ıhcm, the name of the 
author is added after the word Sahih. 

3 Abû Zakariyâ Yahya Ibn Yahya Ibn Bakr al-HanzalI al-TamImi, a native 
of Naysâbür distinguished for his piety and mortified life. was considered 
as the first Traditionist and hâfiz of that age in Khurâsân. He died A.H. 226 
(A.C. 840-1) {Al-Nujıim al-Zûhirah ; Mir'ât al-Zamün). 

* ‘Abd al-Hamid gives Hayyâ.—Ed. 

t Two names are omitled by‘Abd al-Hamîd. Ibn Hajar did not trace his 
genealogy further.—Ed. 
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States that he heard Müslim Ibn al-Hajjâj say' : “I drew up this 
authentic musnad^ {al-Musnad al-Şahîh) out of threc hundred 
thousand Traditions {which /) heard {with nty o)vn ears). ” "Therc 
IS not under the expanse of heaven, ” said the hâfiz Abü ‘Alı 
al-Nays5bürP, “ a more authentic work on the Science of Tradi¬ 
tions than that of Müslim. ” Al-Khatib al-Baghdâdî (A'o. 33) 
mentions that Müslim defended al-Bııkhâri (No. 543) so strenu- 
ously that the intimacy betvveen himself and Muhammad Ibn 
Yahya al-DhuhlH was broken off. The höjiz Abü ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Ya‘qüb5 relates (this event) thus; ‘''When 
al-Bukhâri was residing at Naysâbür, Müslim vvent frequently to 
see him. A misintciligence then arose between Muhammad Ibn 
Yahya and al-Bukhârî on the subject of the pronunciation (of the 
Qur’ânic le.rt)^’, and Muhammad caused a proclamation to be 


1 There seems to be some mistake here ; Muhammad al-Mâ$arjisi (No. 550) 
was born forty-seven years after Muslim’s death. 

2 The meaning of the word musnad is explained in No. 82, note. 

3 The Traditionist Abû'Ali al-Husayn Ibn‘Alî al-Naysâbûrî bore a high 
reputation for learning and piety. He inhabited Baehdâd and died in the 
month of the first Jumâdâ. A.H. 341 (Oct., A.C. 952), aged sİJtty-four years. 
'fabagât al-Huffâ?.) 

4 A notice on this person is given by our aulhor at the end of the present 
article. 

5 The hsfiz Abü 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ya‘qûb al-Şhaybâni, a 
native of Naysâbür and an able Traditionist, died A.H. 344 (A.C. 9S5-6), aged 
ninety-four years. (Huffa?.) 

6 The orthodox Muslims consider the Qur‘6n to be uncreated, and the eter- 
nal word of God. This opinion has been expressed by somc of their doctors in 
the following manner : “The Çur'ân is one of the eternal attributes of His 
essence ; it is uncreated, and consists neither of letters nor of vocal sounds.” 
These last words are evidently direeted against an opinion held by certain 
theologians, sucb as Muhammad Ibn Yahyâ, who declared that whoever 
pretends the Qur'ân to be created is an inhdel, and whoever pretends that the act 
of pronouncing the Qw’ân is a created act, is also an inhdel. Al-Bu^âri taught 
that the pronunciation of the Qur’ân (meaning its utterance by the organs of 
speech) is created, because, said he, it is an act of God’s creature, and such acts 
are created (not eternal), in a work advocating the Aş^'arite principle of giving 
a ügurative interpretation to such passages of the Çur'dn as would lead to an- 
thropomorphism if taken literally, the author, Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 

(Contjnued on page 247) 
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made against his adversary, forbidding the people to attend his 
(Jessons). This persccution forced al-BuJ^ârî to quit Naysâbür, 
and cvery person avoided him, except Müslim, who continued 
his visits as before. Muhammad Ibn Yahya being then informed 
that Müslim Ibn al-HajjSj had alvvays adhcred to the opinion of 
al-BuHıâri and did so stili, notwithstanding the censures which 
he had incurred on that account in Hijâz and ‘lrâq, he said, 
one day, at the closc of his lesson : ‘VVhoever holds the pronunci- 
ation {of the Qur'ân) to be created, I forbid that person to attend 
my lessons. ’ Müslim immcdiately passed his cloak {ridâ) över 
his turban, and standing up in the midst of the assembly, left 
the room. “Having then collectcd ali the notes vvhich he had 
taken at Muhammad Ibn Yahyâ’s lessons, he loadcd some camels 
with them and sent them to the latter’s door. This confirmed the 
misunderstanding which subsisted between them, and Müslim ceased 
to visit him,” MuSlim died at Naysâbür, on Sunday evening, and 
was interred at Naşrabâd, outside Naysâbür on Monday, the 2Sth 
some says the 24th—of Rajab, A.H. 261 (5th May A.C. 875), aged 
fifty-five years. So I found it \vritten in some book, or othcr but I 
never met with his age or the date of his birth specified by any of 
the hafileş, though they ali agree that he was born subsequently to 
the year 200. Our şhaykh Taqi al-Din Abû 'Amr ‘Uthmân, 
generally known by the appellation of Ibh al-Şalâh {No. 386), 
mentioned the date of his birth, which. to the best of my 
rccollection, was in the year 202. I have since examined Ibn 
al-Şalâh’s statement and find the date to be 206 (A. C, 821-2); 
he gives it after Ihe Kitâb ‘ Ulama al-Amşâr (history of the doctors 
of the great cities), a vvork composed by the Hâkim Ibn al-Bayyi' 
al'Naysâbûri {No. 589). I met with the book from which he 
took this indication. and obtained the very copy \vhich he made 
use of; it had belonged to him, and was sold, with his olher 
property, after his death. It then fell into my possession. Here 

(Continued from page 246) 

al-Mu'alim, has a long discussion on (he foregoing question. His work is 
entitled Nujm al-Muhtadi wa Rajm al-Mu‘tadi. Sce MS. of the Bibtiothegue 
imperiate, Supplemcnt No. 200. It may be here observed that this MS. 
has been corrccted by the audıor. The questioii of the pronunciation of 
the Qur'ân is technically called nta.ulat at-lafz. 
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İS what the author says; “Müslim Ibn al-Hajjâj al-Naysâbûrî 
died on the 25th of Rajab, A.H. 261, aged fifty-fıve years. ” His 
birth must havc thcreforc taken place in 206. Wc have already 
explained the word Quşiıayr! in our article on ‘Abd al-Karîm 
al-Quşhayri (A^o. 369), the author of tlıe Epistle and nccd not, 
therefore, repcat our words. As for the Muhammad Ibn Yahya, 
mentioned above, his namcs were Abû ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad 
Ibn Yahya Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Khâlid İbd Fâris Ibn Dhuwayb 
al-Dhuhli al-Nay.'îâbûri (bclonging to the iribe of Dhul, and a 

naiive of Naysâbür). He was highly distinguishcd as a hâfiz, and 
Traditions \vere given on his authority by al-Bukhârî. Müslim, Abû 
Dawüd {No. 254), al-Tirmidhî, and Ibn Mâjah a!-Qazwîni {No. 
588). He vvas a sure and trustworthy Traditionist. The coolness 
which subsisted between him and al-Bukhâri originated from 
the foIlowing circumstance : whcn the laiter arrived at Naysâbür, 
Muhammad Ibn Yahya quarrel]ed with him about the creation 
of the pronunciaıion. As al-Bukhâri had already learned 
Traditions fıoın him, he could not avoid giving thcm on his 
authority ; this he does in about thirty places of his book, in the 
chapteıs on fasting, mcdicine, burials, and enfranchisement, but 
without giving his name in full; he merely says : I ıraj told by 
Muhammad ot by Muhammad the son of'Abd Allüh, thus naming 
him after his grandfather, or by Muhammad the son of Khâlid 
after his great-grandfather. Muhammad Ibn Yahya dicd, A.H. 
252 (A.C. 886), some say, 257 or 258. 


691 QUTB AL-DiN AL-NAYSÂBURl 

Abu ’1-Ma‘âlî Mas'üd Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mas'üd Ibn f âhir 
al-Naysâbüri al-Turaythithi, a doctor of the Şhâfi‘ite sect and 
surnamcd Qutb al-Dîn ( a.ris of retigion ), studicd jurisprudcnce at 
Naysâbür and at Marw, under the first masters in these cities. He 
learned Traditions from a number of teachers and met vvith the 
uslâd {master) Abû Naşr al-Quşhayri (No. 369). He gave 
lessons in the Nifâmivah colicge of Naysâbür as the substitute 
of Abu ’1-Ma‘âli ’l-Jnvayni (No. 333), he had studicd 
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the Qw 'ân and polite literatüre under his own father. Having 
visited Baghdâd, he delivered pious exhortations there, and 
discussed, vvith great ability, various questions (of jurisprudence). 
In the year 540 (A. C. 1145-6). he went to Damascus and preached 
there with greal elTccl; he taught also in the Mujâhidiyah college, 
and afterNvards, in the vvestern corneri of the great nıosque, on 
the death of the doctor Abu ’l-Fath Naşr Allah al-MişşîşP. The 
hafız İbn ‘ Asâkir (No. 416) ınentions him in the History of 
Damascus. Having then proceeded lo Alcppo, Qutb al-Dın 
professed for somc time in the two colleges founded there by Nûr 
al-Din Mahmûd (A^o. 4J9) and Asad al-Dın Shîrküh (No. 272). 
He subsequently wcnt to profess at Hamadân. whence he returned 
to Damascus and resumed his lessons in the Western Corner, He 
delivered Tradiıions also and became president of the Şhâfi'ilc 
community. He was conspicuous for learning, virtue, and piety. 
His summary of jurisprudence, the Hadi (direetor) is a useful 
trealise, and every mazir.ı which it contains having already served 
as the basis of a legal decision. He drew up for the sultân Salâh 
al-Dİn an ' agidah (e.vposition of the Müslim conlaining 

every necessary Information on religious matters. and this woı lc 
(the sultân) taught his children, so that it was impressed on their 
youthful mind. Bahâ al-Dîn (Yûsuf) Ibn Şhaddâd^ says in his 
life of that prince^ : “ 1 saw him”—mcaning the sultân—” holding 


1 In Arabic, at-Zâıı-iyal âl-Ghıırbiyah. These word.t should perhaps be ren- 
dered by the vvestern eloister. 

2 Abu ’l-Fath Naşr Allah Ibn Mubaınmad İbn‘Abd aI-QawI al-Missîşt 
[ııalıre of Mişşişah), a desccendant of al-Aşh‘ari (No. 404) and a folIower of his 
doctrines, was born A.H. 448 (A.C. 1056). “He wîis a jurisconsult of the 
highcst authorîty,” says Ibn al-Sam‘âni (No. 370), “versed in dogmatic and 
scholastic theology, pious. virtuous, intelligent. and condescending. He 
studied under the great şhayiths of Syria.” Amongst his masters was al-İÇhatib 
al-BaEJıdâdi (No. 33). He travelicd to BaEhdâd, Işbahân, and al-Anbâr, 
aher which he settied at Damascus and professed in the Gbazzâliyah rollege 
(No. 562). Some tvagfs (No. 21, note) were founded by him for piu^u uses, 
and he carcfully avoided frequeniing men in potver. He died at Damascus. in 
the monih of the first Rabi‘, A.H. 542 (August, A.C. 1147), and was interred 
at ıhe Lesser Gate (al-Büb al-Saghir),—(Jlabagöt at-^ûfi'In.) 

3 His life will be found in No. 815. 

4 Sec Sclv-lteu’s Vitn et res aesta Solatlini. p. 4. 
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the book wiûlst his children repeated to him the contents from 
memory. ” Qutb al-Dîn was a man of great humility, careless 
, in his dress, and a despiscr of ceremony. His birth took place on 
the I3th of Rajab, A. H. 505 (January, A.C. 1112)*, and he died 
at Damascus on the 30th of Ramadan, A H. 578 (27th January, 
A.C. 1183). The funeral prayer was said ovcr him on the Day 
of the Festival (the İst of the foUoving nıoııth), which fell on a 
Friday. Hc was intened in the cemctery establishcd by him.self 
at the west end of Damascus, near that of the Şûfis. 
I visited his tomb more then önce. His fathcr belonged to 
TuraythJıh. Of this place we have already spoken in the life of 
‘ Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri (No. 676); it is situated in the district 
ofNaysâbür. One of his disciples mentioned that he lıeard the 
shavkh Qutb al-Dîn recite these verses as the composition of some 
other person: 

“ They say that love is a fire in the bosom; they lie! fire 
blazes, and dies out. Love is a hrebrand touchcd by moisture ; 
it dieth not, neither doth it blaze up.” 


692 THE SİİARTF ABU JA‘FAR MAS‘UD AL-BAYAdI 

The şharîf Abü JaTar Mas‘ûd al-Bayâdi was the son of ‘Abd 
ai-‘Az]z İbn al-Muhassin İbn al-Hasan İbn 'Abd al-Razzâq, so 1 
found the genealogy of this cclebrated poet written out in the 
handwriting of a very accurate Itâjiz: but, at the head of his 
collected poetical works, I perceive it set forth as follows: Abü 
Ja'far Masüd ibn nı-Muhassin ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhâb İbn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz İbn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘ Ubayd Allah İbn al-‘Abbâs ibn 
Muhammad İbn ‘ Alİ ibn ‘ Abd Allah ibn al-‘Abbâs (No. 43, note) 
ibn “Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hâşhim, member of the tribe of Qurayşh 
and of the family of Hâşhim. This şharîf was one of the good 
poets of later times, and his poetical works, which form a snıall 


* 15 January.—E<1. 
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volüme, overflow \viih tenderness. His dhvân contains very fcw 
eıılogislic pieces. One of tlıc besi poems in it is 'he qaş:(l(ilı 
rhyming in q (ö) which begins tlıııs : 

“ If îhy tears nowed noı on llıc departure of the caravaıı. 
notwithstanding the passion which fılled ihy hcart, such condııct 
in thec \vas shcer dissimulation. Retain not the water of thy 
cyelids, O thon wlıo hası been smitten with love ! that watcr is for 
thy Vv'ounds a balm. Avoid the company of the ccnsorious : thcir 
intCTlions arc not püre, althongh they reprove with sccming 
compassion. BIcssings on the days whieh are past ; those da5's of 
whiclt the branehes flourished in a foliage ( of pleastıre ), whcn eyes 
\vere oıır narcissus-flovvers', chceks our blowing roses. and lips 
the cup from which wc sipped inioxication. At the 7.awrâ of 
al-‘Iriiq2 we then hcld freqııcnt ntarts, and there love's dcliglıts 
found a rapid sale. If my eyes wccp blood through my longing 
for that time, ( \voiuter not !) a time such as thai nıay wcll be 
longed for. Those youths by whosc aspcct alone the taste of suciı 
love'is rendered svvcct, bcar in fheir hands lances (sleıu/er as ) 
their bodics and tipped \vith poınta '{-.of siecl hlııe ax) Iheir eyes. 
They spread ravage through ali hearts with thcir glances, and 
their captives can never hope for freedom. For them, ihe tears 
of others are swcet; so they lorment thcir capitivc tili his 
eyes overflovv. ’Tis said that they have vowcd to shed my blood. 
as the fittest libation for the day on which wc scpa;atc.” 

The fvillovving picce of his used to be sung to music : 

" How has the herbage of love becn parehed up ( in my heart ), 
althouglı vvatered by my eyes? If men can be freed from the 
boiıdagc of love, behold mc its captive ! If bcauly be bound to do 
charity, let it behold in me a bcggar.” 

By the same author: 

“ O happy night whcn the fuil moon { the beloved) cmbracecl 
mc Nvithout fear or apprehension, tül the morning dawncd ! her 

1 Sec vol. I, Iııtroducıion. 

2 The poet mcans BaEhdâd. 

3 Of such love ; literally ; anıoris puMırorum. From verses su.-h as these wc 
niiiy appreciate ıhe corruption which pervaded Müslim civilisation ; and a 
qûdi, a eııslos morum, to quote them with approbalion. 
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words were pearis, and their brilliancy replaccd the light of the 
stars; her facc rcplaced the moon. Whilst I allowed my ears and 
eyes to revel in her charms, behold ! I rcceived warning that day- 
break had come. The only fault of that ( tüght) was its shortness; 
but what fault could it have more hateful? To render it longer 
I would have furnished il vvith darkııcss evcn out of the dark spot 
of my heart and the pupil of my eye.” 

In this last verse the poet had in view the fonowing, by Abu 
'l-‘Alâ al-Ma'arrî (No. 46) : 

“ He would wish that the darkness of night was prolonged for 
himself, by the addition of the black of his heart and of his eye.” 

The rest of his poetry is in the same style. We lıavc quoted 
ıwo verses of al-Bayâdi’s in the life of Şurr-Durr (No. 449). He 
died at Baghdâd on Tuesday, the 16th of Dhu ’l-Oa'dah. A. H. 
468 ( 21st June, A. C. 1076), and was buried in the ccmctery at 
the Abrez Gate. He was called Al-Bayâdi (the man in white ), 
because one of his ancestors appeared in a white dress at the levee 
of a khalif. where the rest of the conıpany, who were ali ‘Abbâsids, 
were dressed in (the family colour ) black. The khalif asked who 
was the man in whiie ? and the name stuck to him so closely, that 
by it he and his descendants became gcnerally known. Ibn al- 
Jsiwzi (No. 345) says, in his Kiıâb al-Alqâb (book of surnames) 
that the person to whom this happened vvas Muhammad Ibn ‘Isâ 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘ Abd Allah Ibn ‘ Ali Ibn ‘ Abd Allah Ibn 
al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘ Abd al-Muttalib; a member of the 'Abbâsid 
family, and I read in the handwriting of Usâmah Ibn Mungidh 
(No. 81) that the khalif who asked the guestions was al-Rüdî 
bi-Allâh. God best knows who is in the right! 


693 MAS UD AL-SALJUQI 

Abu '1-Fath Mas‘ü<J Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malik Şhâh Ibn 
Alp Arslân al-Saljüqî, surnamed Ghiyâth al-Dın (defence of the 
faitlı ), vvas one of the most illustrious of the Saljüq kings. Wc 
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have aiready spoken of his fathcr {No. 666) of his brother Mahmüd 
{No. 687), and of other persons belonging to the same family. In 
the year 505 (A.C. II11-2), Mas'ûd was entrusted, by his father to 
the carc of the amir Mawdûd [Ibn Altütikin,]* whom he appointed 
lord of Moşul on condition of bringing up the youııg princc. 
Mawdad being slain, two years later, at Damascus, Mas‘üd was 
confidcd by his father to the amir Aq-Sunqıır al-Bursuqi {No. 100), 
and subsequcntly to Jûşh Bek, atabek of Moşul. His brother 
Mahmüd having succceded to the thronc on the death of their 
father, Jûşh Bek encouraged his ward to revolt against the ncw 
monarch and aspire to the sultânship ; nor did he remit his efl'orts 
tili hc induced Mas'ûd to levy a largo body of troops and march 
against his brother. The two armies encountered near Hamadân, 
in the month of the fırst Rabi', A. H. 514 ( June, A.C. 1120), 
and Mahmüd gained the victory. In this engagement, the ustâel 
Abü Ismâ'il al-Tughrâ’i {No. 191) lost lıis life. After some 
vicissitudes, fortune at length dcelared for Mas'ûd, and he 
obtained the sultânship in the year 528 A. H. (,A.C. 1133-4). On 
arriving in Baehdâd. he chose for vvazîr Şharaf al-Dîn Anûshir- 
wân Ibn Khâlid al-Qâşhâni (sce the life of al-Harlrl, No. 5/0), 
who had servcd the khalif al-Mustarşhid in the same capacity. 
Mas'ûd was just, affable, and highminded ; he shared his empire 
among his partisans, and retained nothing for himself but the 
mere title of sulfân ; yet, with ali his condescension, none ever 
dared to resist his power vvithout incurring a defeat. He put to 
death not only a great number of the most powerful amîrs, but 
also the khalifs al-Mustarşhid and al-Râşhid. Previously to his 
accession, Mas'ûd had becn on ili terms vvith al-Mustarşhid, and 
he had no .sooner mounted the throne than the lieutenants 'vhom 
hc establishcd in ‘ Irâq commcnccd encroachments on the posse.s- 
sions of that khalif. The breach was thus vvidcned bctvveen them, 
and al-Mustarşhid at length equipped an army and took the field. 
Mas'ûd, vvho was then at Hamadân, assembled a large body of 
troops and marehed against him. The two armies met near 
Ihtmadân. but that of the khalif was defeatcd, and he himself witlı 


■* This name is onnilıed by 'Abd al-Hamid.—Ed. 
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thc Principal officers of his court werc taken prisoners. The sultân 
led his captive in triumph through the cities of Âdjıarbâ'ijân, and 
al-Mustarşflid finally lost lıis life, ncar Marâghah, in the manner 
we have related ; sce our notice on Dubays Ibn Şadaqah {No. 212) 
* Mas üd deposed also thc khalif al-Râşhid and appointed al- 
Muqtafi (li-amr Allah) to succecd hini. This event is wcll 
known. ■ ' He then gavc himself up to pleasure and to every şort 
of enjoyment, being confident that thc fortıınc which had hitherto 
attended him would always be subservient to his vvili; but, being 
attacked by vomiting fils and mental derangement, he expired at 
Hamdan, on the llth of the latter Jumâdâ, A. H. 547 ( 13th Sept., 
A. C. 1152); or, according to some, on Wednesday, the 29tht day 
of that month. He was interred in the college built by thc eunuch 
( al-Khâdim') Jamâl al-Din Igbâl. Ibn a1-Azraq al-Fâriqi says. in 
his Hislory, that he saw the sultân Mas'ûd in Baghdâd, A.H. 547-, 
and that he then set out for Hamadân and died ou'.side thc 
walls of that city. His corpse was borne to Işbahân. We have 
spoken of this sultân in the life of Dubays Ibn Şadaqah, lord of 
al-Hillah. He was born on Friday, the third of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah, 
A. H. 502 (4th Junc, A. C. 1109). On his accession to the sultân- 
ship, he had to sustain a conflict with his uncle Sinjar, and, on 
Friday, the 12th of Şafar, A. H. 527 (23rd Dcc., A. C. I 132) he 
obtaincd that his name should be inserted, after that of his uncle, 
in the public prayer khuthah oflFered up at Baghdâd. 


694 MAS-UD IBN MAVVDUD 

Abu ’l-Faih, surnamed also Abu ’l-Muzaffar, Mas‘üd, the 
atabek and lord of Moşul, was thc son of Qutb al-Din Matvdüd, 
the son of ‘Iınâd al-Dın Zinkî, the son of Âq Sunqur. He bore 


1 See Abu ’I-Fcda's Anııals, year 530- This hisiorian's name should be 
pronounced Abu 7 Fidâ. 

2 From this we learn that Ibn aI-Azraq al-Fâriqi, the Aulhor of the history 
of Mayyârâriqin, was living in A.H. 547 (A.C. 1152). 

* This scntence is omitıed by 'Abd al-HamId.—Ed. 
t ’AbJ al-Hamid gives : 22nd of latter Jumâdâ (24 September).—EJ. 
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thc title of ‘Izz, al-Din (glory of religion). We have already 
spokon of his grandfathcr (No. 229), his great-grandfathcr 
(No. 99), his son Nür al-Dın Arslân Şhâh 79), and othcr 

members of the family. Farther on, we shall give a notice on his 
fathcr. When his fathcr Ma\vdûd died. Ghâzı (No. the 

cidest son, succeeded to the throne. His other sons were Mas'ûd 
and ‘lınâd al-din Zinkî, lord of Sinjâr (A^o. 2'iO). ‘Izz al-Dîn 
Mas'ûd held the post of commander in chicf of the troops, in the 
lifetime of his brother GJjâzi. When the sultân Salâh al-Dîn Icft 
Egypt, on the doath of al-Malik al-‘Adil Nür al-Dîn Mahmûd 
(No. 68S). and laid sicgc to Alcppo after occupying Damascus, 
Ghüz: was fillcd with apprchcnsion : he feît that thc power of thc 
sulıün had now become immensc and that he woııld acquire the 
sovereign authority, were he alIowed to take posscssion of Syria. 
He therefore equipped a larce army, and, having placed it under 
thc ordcrs of his brother ‘Izz al-Dîj> Mas'ûd. he sent it to combaı 
Şalüh al-Din and expel him from the country. When this intclli- 
gence rcachcd Salâh al-Dîn he set oııt from Aleppo on 
thc fırst of Rajab, A.M. 570 (Jan. A.C. 1I75). '* and procccded to 
Emessa. He thcn took thc citadei of Emcssa. having already 
occupied thc city itself, on the firsi of the first Jumâdâ of that year 
(Nov.). t when marching from Damascus to Aleppo. ‘Izz al-Dîn 
Ma,s‘ûd thcn arrived at Allepo for thc ostensible purpose of giving 
assistancc to his cousin al-Malik al-Şâlih Ismâ'îl, the son of Nûr 
al-Dİn, who was tlıcn lord of that city, but his real motive was to 
prevent Salâh al-Dîn from estending his domination över the 
whole country. Having bcen joined by thc troops of Aleppo ‘Izz 
al-Din continued his march, at thc head of a numcrous army, 
and rcachcd Qurûn inear) Hamât, whitlıer Salâh al-Dîn had 
already advanccd to meet him. As the latter vvished to comc 
to an amicable arrangement, lıc opened a correspondence, with 
his advcrsaries, but ali his efforts werc useless. The two princes 
imagincd that they might attain, by risking a battie, thc 
Principal object which tlıoy had in vicvv, but fate leads to things 
Nvhich none can foresee. Both parties having comc to an engage- 
ment, thc army of‘Izz ai-Din was defcatcd, and a number of his 

* 26 Janunry.—Ed. 
t 28 Novvmber, A.C. 1174.—Eü. 
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Principal officers were laken prisoners, but afterwards received 
their liberty from the sultân. This ;lcbrated encounter took 
place on Sunday, the 19th of Ramadan (April, A.C. 1175).* 
Having routed his cncmies, the sultân marchcd against Aleppo 
and encamped, for the second time, under its vvalls. Al-Malik 
ai-Şâlih Ismâ'il then obtained peace, on condition of leaving to 
Salâh al-Dîn the towns of al-Ma‘arrah, Knfritâb, and Bârın. 
Salâh al-DÎn then raiscd the siegc. The history of these cvents 
would lead us too far. but the remainder of ‘Izz al-Dîn's proceed- 
ings will be found related in the life of his brother Sayf al-Dîn 
Ghâzî. On the death of the prince just namcd, ‘Izz al-Din succeed- 
ed to the throne. [in the year 577 (A.C. 1181)] al-Malik al- 
Şâlîh IsmâMI, who was then on the point of death, bcqueathed the 
kingdom of Aleppo to his coıısin ‘Izz al-Din Mas'üd, and caused 
the amîrs and soldiers to swear allegiance to that prince. When 
this inlelligence reachcd ‘Izz al-Din, he hastened to Aleppo, lest 
Salâh al-I • .ı should occupy it before him. Having arrived therc 
on the 20th of Sha‘bân. A.H. 577 (end of December, A.C. 1181)t, 
he vvent up to the castle and took possession of ali the treasures 
and valuable objccts deposiled iıı that edifice. On the fifth of 
Shawwâl. + the same year, he married the mother of al-Malik 
al-Şâlih, and remained in the city tili the 16th of that month. 
Finding then his inability to retain the command of Syria and 
Moşul, apprehensive also of the dangers to vvhich he was 
exposed by the vicinity ofŞalâh al-Dîn, and fatigued by the 
obsessions of the amîrs whose exorbitant demands for additional 
pay hc was unable to satisfy, he departed from Aleppo, 
leaving there his son Muzafiar al-Dm to act as his lieutcnant, and 
wiıh him Muzafiar al-Dîn, the son of Zayn al-Dîn, lord 
of Arbela {No. 522). ‘Izz al-Din, who was then enfirely 
controlled by Mujâhid al-Din Qâyimâz al-Zaynî {No 515), 
proceeded to al-Raqqah, where he was received by his brother 
‘Imâd al-Dîn Zinkî, lord of Sinjâr. Having agreed with him on 
exchanging the govsrnment of Aleppo for that of Sinjâr, a mutual 
oath was taken to that effect, and each sent agents to receive 

* 13 April.—Ed. 

t 29 December.—Ed. 

: II February, A.C. 1182.—Ed. 
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posscssion of their new acquisitions. Oıı the 13th of Muharram, 
A.H. 578 (May, A.C. 1182)*, ‘İmâd al-Dîn cntcred the castle of 
Aleppo. Previously to this a treaty of peace had been conciuded 
bctvveen ‘Izz a!-D!n, his cousin {al-Malik) al-Şâlih and (jhe sulfân) 
Salâh al-Din, by the intcrvention of Qilij Arslân, the sovcreign 
of al-Rüm (Âsia Minör). The sultân Salâh al-Dîn then set out for 
Egypt, aftcr leaving his nephesv Tzz al-Dîn Farrûkh Şhâh, the 
son of Shâhanshâh. to govern Damascus in his absence ; but on 
learning the death of al-Malik al-Şâlih and the arrangements 
which had subsequently taken place, he returned to Syria and 
cntercd Damascus on the 17th of Şafar. A.H. 578 (June, A.C. 
1182)t. Being then informed that Tzz al-Din Mas'ûd had sent 
an ambassador to the Franks, and that the object of this mission 
was to induce them to march against himself, he broke the treaty, 
and, indignant at the treason which he had thus discovered, he 
resolved on marching against Aleppo and Moşul. Tmâd al-Din, 
the lord of Aleppo, had no sooner received intelligence of the 
preparations made by Salâh al-Din, than he sent to warn his 
brother, the governor of Moşul, and request from him a reinforce- 
ment. The sultân (Şâlöh al-Din) having left Damascus, halted 
under the walls of Aleppo on the 12th of the first Jumâdâ, A.H. 
578 (September, A.C. 1182)î ; but, after occupying this pos^tion 
during three days, he departed on the 2İst of the same month. 
Soon after this, it happened that the lord of Harran, Muzaffar 
al-Din (the son of Zayn al-Din, lord of Arbela), who was then 
in the service of the sovcreign of Moşul, and apprehended violence 
from Tzz al-Dîn Mas'üd, lord of Moşul, and from Mujâhid al-Din 
Qâyimâz al-Zayni, crossed the Euphrates and placed himself 
under the protection of Salâh al-Din. The sulfân, to whom he 
represented the facility with which he might subdue Mesopotamia 
resolved on invading that province, and having passsed the 
Euphrates, he took the cities of Edessa, al-Raqqalı, Naşibîn, and 
Sarûj. He then appointed a resident agent in the province of 
al-KhâbOr and conceded it in hef; after which, he set out with 


• 19 May.—Ed. 
t 22 June.—Ed. 

I 2 September.—^Ed. 
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thc intcntion of laying sicge to Moşul. and encamped under its 
walls. on Thursday, the llth of Rajab, 578 (Novcmber, A C. 
1182).* Aftcr some days, he perceived that no result could be 
obtained from besieging so large a cily, and that the only mcans 
of taking it was to reduce the fortresscs in its environs and in 
the neighbouring districts, and thus vveaken the garrison in lapse 
of lime. Mc in consequcnce departed, and lıaving taken position 
against Sinjâr on the I6th of Sha'bân.t tlıc saıne year, he occupied 
the City on llıe 2nd of Ramadân (Decembeı)î and gave it to his 
nephevv al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taqi at-Din ‘Umar {No. 476). Not 
to enler into long details, we shall merely State that he returned 
to Syria, and reached flarrân in the commencenıent of Dh u *1- 
Qa‘dah, the same year. Towards the beginning of the month of 
thc fırst Rabî* A.H. 581 (June, A.C. 1185), he appeared again 
bcfore Moşul and laid sicge to the city. The mother of Tzz al-Din 
Mas‘üd, accompanied by the daughter of Nûr al-Dîn Arslân Shâh 
and a numbcr of females bclonging to the Atabek family, then 
wcnt forth and requestcd him to cnter into a trcaıy and consent to a 
peace. The sultân, imagining that "l-z al-Dİn had sent thc princess 
on this mission bccause he had not thc mcans of defending the 
cily, refused compliance and sent her back disappointcd, offering 
at the sanıc time pretexts to excuse his conduet. But of this he 
had aftcrwards reason to repent, for the people of Moşul being 
indignant at his rcjccting thc prayer of ‘I/.z al-Din’s motlıer and 
of the females who accompained her, siraincd every nerve to makc 
a vigoroiıs defcncc. He continucıl to besiege thc city tili he 
learned the death of Şhâh Armin Naşir al-Dİn Muhammad İbn 
İbrahim Ibn Sukmiân al-Qutbi§ ; lord of Khalât. and thc access- 
ion of that prince's ıııanılük, Bikiimür. to the supreıne authoriıy. 
This offıcer. hnding himself cxposed to the ambition of the 
neighbouring princes. and discovering that they had resolved to 
attack him, sent to Salâh al-Oin, otfering to deliver the city into 
his hands on condition of rccciving a suitablc return. The death 
of .Şhâh Armîn took place on Thursday, the 9th of the laiter Rabî', 


• II November.--EJ. 
t 15 December.—Ed. 

% 30 December.—Ed. 

S 'Abd al-I.lamtJ gi\cs : al-Oibtî.- Eıl. 
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A.H. 581 (July, A.C. 1185)* and, on the 20th of the samc month, 
thc sultân departed from Moşul and directcd his march towards 
Khalât. Muzaffar al-Din, afterwards lord of of Arbcla, but then 
lord of Harran, accompanied the vanguard with Naşir al-Din 
Muhammad, the son of Asad al-Din Şhirkûh and cousin of 
Salâh al-Din. Having halted at a villagc called at Tawânah,t 
and situated in the ncighbourhood Khalât, they sent envoys to 
Biktimûr for thc purposc of scitling the conditions of the treaty. 
When the envoys arrived, Şhams al-Dîn Bihliwân Ibn Ildukuz', 
lord of Adliarbâ’ijân, Arrân. and Persian ‘Irâq, had already 
approachcd, with the dcsign of bcsieging the city, but Biktimûr 
having caused him to be informed that he would deliver up 
Khalât to the sultân if he {Bih/hvân) did not withdraw his troops, 
the latter complied, and made pcace on receiving Biktimür’s 
daughter in marriage. Biktimûr then sent to the sultân, retract- 
ing his promise of delivering up Khalât and offering some excuses. 
The sultân was then laying siege to Mayyâfâriqın and had attacked 
it with great vigour. Quib al-Din "il Ghâzi Ibn AlbiJ Ibn 
KirtâşhŞ Ibn Ghâzi Ibn LJrtııq, thc lord of this city, had left it, on 
dying. to his son Husâın al-Din Bulüq Arslân, a mere boy ; and 
this cricumstance had encouraged Salâh al-Dln to undortakc its 
siege. On the 29th of the first Jumadâ f.August, A.H. 1185).i[ lıc 
succeedcd, by means of a siratagcm, in dcciding the garrison to 
capitulate and suı render thc place. Having then given up the hope 
of getting Khalât into his possession, he returned to Moşul for 
the third time, and encamped at somc distance from it, at a placc 
called Kafr Zammâr. He remained there a considereble time, 
and thc weather bcing intensely hot, he was attacked by a malady 
which brought him to the verge of death, and, on thc fırst of 


I i follow the orthography of the autog raphic MS. of Ab» 'I-Fİüh’s/ t/mo/y. 
• 11 July.—Ed. 

t ‘Abd at-Hamid ; al-Tavvâbah.—Ed. 

i 'Abd al-Hamîd gives : llçlhukuri in his original cdition (I845J 
M. de Slane says : "The MSS, of Ibn KJjalIikiin havc J â-'l place of 

/XII ._Ed. 

S ‘Abd al-Hamid gi\cs : Alli Kirnıâs.—EJ. 
li 28 Aug»si.—Ed. 
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Şhawwâl (Deccmber),'' he decamped for Harran. When ‘Izz 
al-Dîn Mas‘ad heard of the sultân’s iliness and learned that his 
heart was inclined to element measures, he profited by so favour- 
ablc an opportunity and despatehed to yarrânthe gâdî Bahâ al-Din 
Ibn Shadâd. a person whose life we shall give, accompained by 
Bahâ al-Dîn al-Rabib. On their arrival, they asked for and obtain- 
ed peace; the sultân himself, who had now recovered, ratifying 
the treaty by an oath. This took place on the 9th cf Dh u ’l-Hijjah 
(March, A.C. 1186),t and Salâh al-Dîn never swerved from that 
engamement as long as he lived. ‘I 2 :z al-Dİn Mas’ûd being deliver- 
ed from his apprehensions by the departure of the sultân from 
Syria, continued to enjoy peace and tranquillity tili his death. He 
died of diarrhea on the 27th of Sha’bân. A.H. 589 (28th August, A.C. 
1193). A large college was founded and endowed by him at Moşul 
for doctors of the Shâfi'ite and Hanafite seets. He was interred in a 
mausoleum ereeted within the walls of this establishment. I have 
seen the college and mausoleum, and was greatly struck with their 
beauty. Opposite to this college, and separate from it by a large 
öpen space, stands the college founded by his son Nûr al-Din 
Arslân Şhâh. On the death of ‘Izz al-Din Mas'üd, his son Nûr 
al-Din Arslân Şhâh (No. 79) succeeded to the thronc. Nûr al-Din 
had two sons, al-Malik al-Qâhir ‘Izz al-Din Abû ’i-Fath Mas'üd 
and al-Malik al-Manşûr ‘İmâd al-Dîn Zinkl. When on the point 
of death, he divided his States between them and gave to al-Malik 
aI-Qâhir, who was the elder, the city and province of Moşul; 
the younger, ‘Imâd al-Din, received Şhûşh.î al-‘Aqr, and the 
neighbouring districts. Al-Malik aI-Qâhir was born at Moşul 
in the yea; 590 (A.C. 1194), and he died there, suddenly, on the 
eve of Monday, the 26th of the latter Rabî‘ A.H. 615 (22nd July, 
A.C. 1218). He also had ereeted a college and was interred within 
its precinets. As for ‘İmâd al-Din, he took possession of Pal'at 
al-'lmâdiyah, on the death of his brother al-Malik al-Qâhir, but 
it was subsequently taken from him. İt is one of the finest 
fortresses in Jabal al-Hakkâriyah, a mountain in the territory of 


• 26 December, A.C. 1185.—Ed. 
t 3 March.—Ed. 

t 'Abd al-Hamid sives : al-'Inâdiyah_Ed. 
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Moşul. Ke took also and lost a number of other castles in the 
vicinity. Having married the daughter of Muzaffar al-Oin, lord 
of Arbela, he removed to that city and resided therc for some 
time. As we dwelt in his neighbourhood, we remarked that he was 
an extrcmely handsome man. Muuffaral-Din then arrcsted hirn for 
a motive too long to explain here, and sent him to al-Malik 
al-Aşhraf, the son of al-Malik al-‘Adil, at Sinjâr. We shall again 
speak of al-Aşhraf. Having rcceived his liberty from this prince, 
he returned to Arbela and obtained from Muzaffar al-Din the 
city and district of Shahruzûr in exr .ange for al-‘Aqr. He remov¬ 
ed thither and made it his residence during the rest of his 
life. He died A.H. 630 (A.C. 1232-3), his son and successor died 
soon after. Bahliwân Ibn Ildukuz died towards the end of 
Dlıu ’l-Hijjah, A.H. 581 (March, A.C. 1İ86). His father Shams 
al-Din ‘Ildukuz the atabek died at Naqjawân, towards the end of 
the latter Rabı. A.H. 570 (November, A.C. 1174), and was interred 
in that city. He had been atabek {guardian) to the Şaljûq sultân 
Arslân Şhâh Ibn Tughrulbek Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malik Shâh 
al-Saljûqi. About a month after the death of Ildukuz, Bahliwan’s 
father (A.H. 571, A.C. 1175), Arslân Shâh died at Hamadân and 
was interred there. Quzul, (another) son of Ildukuz, lost his 
life in the beginning of Sha'bân. A.H. 587 (Aug., A.C. 1191); 
he was a powerful prince. 


695 MUTARRIF IBN MAZIN AL-ŞAN‘ANI 

Abû Ayyub Mutarrif Ibn Mazin, a member, by adoption, of 
the tribe of Kinânah, or of the tribe of Qays, according to another 
statement, was a native of Şan‘â in Yaman and held the post of 
öörfr in that city. He delivered Traditions on the authority of 
‘Abd al-Malik Ibn ‘.^bd al-‘Azîz Ibn Jurayj ( No. 350) and a 
great number of other masters. The imâm al-Şhâfi‘î {No. 532) 
and many other doctors cited Traditions on his authority. His 
exactitude as a Traditionist has been contested, and it is related 
that Yahyâ Ibn Ma‘İn‘ having been asked respeeting his character. 


1 His life will be four.d in this work. 
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replied; “ He is a Har.” Al-Nasâ’i (No. 28) declares positivciy that 
Mujarrif Ibn Mazin was not trustvv'orthy, and al-Sa‘dî* said; 
“ Mutarrif Ibn Mazin al-Şan‘ânî’s Traditions should be reccived 
with caution tili his authorities be pul to the test.” Abû Hatim 
Muhammad Ibn Habbân al-Busti^ says; ‘'Mutarrif İbn Mazin 
al-Kinâni, gâdi of Yaman, delivered Traditions on the authority 
of Ma'mar (sec Introduction) and Ibn Jurayj; al-Shâfi‘i and 
the people of‘Irâq cited Traditions on his authority. He 
used to relate Traditions whiclı he never heard delivered, and 
repeat (as being consigiıcd to paper) information which had never 
been written down, and that iuformation he gavc on the 
authority of persons whom he never saw. It is not thcrcfore 
allowable to relate Traditions on his authority; except to 
men of special mcrit and then, only for their examination. ” 
“ Mutarrif Ibn Mazin,” says Hâjib Ibn Sulaymân, “ was gâdi 
of Şan'â and a man of holy life.” He then relates that 
Mutarrif declared a man justified who, having been constrained 
to swear that he would commit a scandalous deed, had acted 
according to his oath. Abû Ahmad ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Adi ’l-Jurjâni^ 
guotcs somc Traditions as given by Mutarrif Ibn Mazin, and 
adds : “ He delivered also some other Traditions, known only to 
himself, and never communicatcd to the persons who havc handcd 
down Traditions on his authority; and I never remarkcd a 


1 Abû‘Abd al-Rakmân ‘AbJ Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Sa‘dI, the ablest 
doctor in the selence of (he Traditions whom the city of .Marw ever pruduccd, 
was considered as a most competent judee in these matters and looked on as a 
veracious and trustworthy Traditionist. Al-Dhahabi States, in his Tabagfit 
(il-Fııgahâ, that al-Sa'dI died A.H. 302 (A.C. 914-5). 

2 Abû Hâlim Muhammad İbn Habbân, a nativc of the tovvn of Bust. in 
Sijistân. siudied under al-Nasâ'i and other eminent masters. He was profound- 
ly learnd in jurisprudence. the Traditions ınedicine, astronomy, and other 
branehes of selence. Hc filled the post of gâdi at Samrqand and composcd 
a critical work in which hc estimated the eharaeter and trustworthiness 
of those persons by whom Traditions were handed down. He died A.H. 
354 (A.C. 965), aged upwards of ei^^hty years. 

3 ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Adi al-Jurijüni generally knovvn by the surname of Abû 
aI-Qattân (öHaiH) composed a work on the eharaeter of the Traditionsits, 
and enıitled it the Xdm;7 (complete). His authority as a doctor in Traditions 
stood very high. He died A.H. 365 (A.C. 975-6). 
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suspicious tcxt in any of his relations. Abû Bakr Ahnıad Ibn 
al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi says : “Abû Sa‘îd informed us that Abu ’l- 
‘Abbâst told him that he had heard al-Rabi‘ (No. 22J) mention 
that al-Şhâfi‘î said: ‘Amongst the judges established in different 
regions, there were some who made witnesses swear by the Qur’3n; 
and that in my opinion, is approvable. Mutarrif Ibn Mazin told 
me, on an authority which I do not recollect, that Ibn al-Zubayr^ 
ordered vvitnesses to be svvorn on the Qur'ân." Another doctor 
relates as follovvs: “Al-Şhâfi‘i said ; ‘ I saw Mutarrif at Şan'â, 
and he swore wilnesscs on the Qur'ân ” and a third doctor says ; 
“ al-Shâfi‘i declared that he saw Ibn Mazin, who was gâd^ of 
Şan'â, swear witnesses on the Çur'ân in order to coıroborate their 
oath”. Mutarrif died at al-Raqqah, or at Manbij, by another 
account, towards the close of the khalifate of Hârûn al-Raşhld. 
That sovereign died on the eve of Saturday, the 3rd of the latter 
Jumâdâ, A. H. 193 (24th March, A. C. 809), at Tûs* hc 

commenced his relgn on Friday, the I6th of the first Rabî‘, A. H. 
170 ()5th Sept., A. C. 786). Though this Mutarrif does not rank 
with those celebrated individuals whom it was necessary for me to 
notice, I have been induced to do so bccausc the shavkh Abü 
Isbâq al-ShîrâzI (No. 5) says, in the Muhâ dhdh ab. chapter on 
oaths, sçction on claims, paragraph. on corroborating the oath: 
“ And, if he makes the pcrson svvear by the sacred volüme and its 
contents, we know that al-Şhâfi*î related, on the authority of 
Mutarrif. that Ibn al-Zubayr swore persons on the Çur'ân, ' and,’ 
said al-Shâfi‘î. ‘Isaw Mutarrif at Şan’â svvearing persons on the 
Qur'ân which is approvable.’ ’’ Now, I reınarked that jurisconsult 
inquired who this Mufarrif could be, and so littie was known of 
him, that our master ' Imâd al-Din Abu ’I-Majd Ismâ'îl Ibn Abi 
’l-Barakât Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Abi ’l-Ridâ Ibn Bâtişh al-Mawsilî 
(No. 185), the Şhâfi'ite doctor, made the folio\ving gross m stake 
concerning him in the work which hc coınposed on the proper 
names of men mentioncd in the Muhadhdhab and on the -unusual 
terms which occur in that work : " Mutarrif Ibn ‘Abd Allâh Ibn al- 

1 By Abû Sa'Ul is mcant al-htaKiri (sec No. 150) and, by Ahu 7- 
‘Ahbds, Ibn Sıırayj (No. 20) (MS. ancient fonds. No. 755.. f. 63 rerso). 

2 Perhaps ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zııbayr, the anti khalif, is meant, 
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Sh i khkh îr." says he, “ died subsequently to the year 87,” meaning 
of the Hijrah. There, by Allah ! is a wonder; a person who 
died at that period, how could he possibly have been seen by al- 
Shâfi‘î. who was born A. H. 150, sixty three years after Mutarrif 
Ibn al-Şhikhkhir’s death ? I know not what could have led him 
into this mistake and had he not mentioned.the date, people might 
have said: “ He thought that aI-Shâfi‘î met with him.” 1 had 
brought dovvn my articie thus far when I found, in the Annals of 
Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Abd al-Bâql Ibn Qâni‘ {No. 149, note) that Mutarrif 
Ibn Mazin died in the year 191 (A.C. 806-7), which agrees with 
our staıement that his death took place tovvards the end of the 
khalifate of Hârün al-Raşhid. For the first part of this articie, 
as here given, I was indebted to the kindness of the şhaykh and 
hâfiş Zaki al-Dîn Abû Mubammad ‘Abd al-‘Azîm al-Mun^irî 
{No. 43, note) ; may God prolong his days for our advantage ! The 
Mutarrif mentioned by ‘İmâd al-Din Ibn Bâtîşh, bore the surname 
of Abû ‘Abd Allah; he was a jurisconsult and the son of ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Shi khkh ir Ibn ‘Awf Ibn Ka‘b Ibn Wafdhân* Ibn Harişh 
Ibn Ka‘b Ibn Rabi'ah Ibn ‘Amir Ibn Şa'şa'ah Ibn Mu‘âwiyah Ibn 
Bakr Ibn Manşür Ibn ‘Ikrimah Ibn Khasafah Ibn Qays Ibn 
Ghavlânt Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizâr Ibn Ma‘add Ibn ‘Adnan al-Harîşhî. 
His father ‘Abd Allah was one of the Prophet's Companions. 
Mutarrif {Ibn ‘Abd Allah) was one of the raost devout and pious 
of men ; it is related that, in a dıspute with an adversary, in the 
mosque of Başrah, he raised up his hands and exclaimed ; 
‘‘Almighty God ! I beg of thee that thou deliver mc from this 
man before he rise from his place !” He had not finished speaking 
when the man fell dead to the ground. Mutarrif was taken 
before the qâdl, but that officer said : “ He did not kil! him; he 
only prayed againşt him, and God answered his prayer.” From 
that time, people stood in avve of his imprecations. He died A. H. 
87 (A. C. 706), but other dates are given, and Ibn Qâni‘ says 95 
(A. C. 713-4). God best knows the truth ! 


* 'Abd al-Uamld gives : Waqdhân.—Ed. 

t 'Abd al-Hamîd gives ‘Aylân. See also Ibn Khallikân’s observations 
legarding thia name at ıhe closc of No. 697.—Ed. 
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696 QUTB AL-DiN AL-MARWAZl 
Abû Manşûr al-MuzalTar Ibn Abi ’l-Husayn Ardaşhîr Ibn Abî 
Manşür aI-*Abbâdî, surnamed Qutb al-Dîn {axis of religion), and 
distinguished by the title of al-AmIr, was a pupil-oratorand a nativc 
of Marw ( Afanı-flz/). As a preacher and an exhorter to piety, he 
displayed great abililies and expressed his thoughts in elcgant 
terms. This talent he coııtinued to cultivate from his early youth 
tül an advanced age, and he excelled in it to such a degree that 
his merit became proverbial. He thus came to be considered as 
the paragon of the age, and his surpassing merit was universally 
acIcnowledged. Having göne to Baehdâd. he residcd there nearly 
three years, and, during that time.regular sittings were held to hear 
him preach. His charactcr gaincd him the friendship of all classes, 
and the imâm ( khalij) al-Muqtari li Amr Allah took him into parti- 
cular favour. Being then sent from Baghdâd on a mission to the 
court of the sultân Sinjar Ibn Malik Şhâh the Saljuqid (No. 260), 
he proceeded to Khurâsân, and, on his return, he was despatehed 
on another mission to Khûzistân. He died at ‘Askar Mukram on 
Monday, the 29th of the latter Rabl* A. H. 547 (3rd August, 
A. C. II52). His corpse was carried to Baghdâd and buried 
within the enelosure which surrounds the grave of the holy 
shavkh al-Junayd Ibn Muhammad (No. 140) in the Shunîzi 
cemeıery. He was born in Ramadan, A. H. 491 (August, A. C. 
1098). He learned a great quantity of Traditions at Naysâbûr 
from Abû ‘Ali Naşr Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn ‘Ulhmân al-Khushanâmî. 
Abu ‘Abd Allâh Ismâ‘il, the son of the hafız ‘Abd al-Ghâfir al- 
Fârisî (A^o. 377), and other masters. Soıne Traditions vvere given 
on his authority by the !jöjiz Abû Sa‘d al-Sam'ânî (No. 370), 
who speaks of him in these terms; “The Traditions which he 
heard are all genuine, but his religious principles were mistrusted. 
1 saw something in his conduet which gave me doubts, and I met 
with a treatise, in his own handvvriting, wherein he essay» to 
prove that it is lawful to drink wine ; God pardon him t...d for- 
giveusall!” His father Abu ’l-Husayn was also known by the 
appcllation of at-Amir, he preached with elegance and led an 
exemplary life. His death occurred between the year 490 and 500 
(A. C. 1097-1107). ‘Ahhâctî, means belonging to SinJ 'Abbâd. a largc 
village in Ihc vicinity of Mar\v. In the province of Marw also 
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İS another large village callcd Sinj. the native placc of thc juris- 
consult Abû *Alî al-Sinjî {No. 176). Thcsc two villages are cıuitc 
distinct and must not be confoundcd ; a number of masters in this 
braiK'h of knowlcdgc {ihe dcrhaıion of patronynu'cs) have alrcndy 
given a similar caution. 


697 MUWAFFAQ AL-DIN MUZAFFAR 

Abu ’l-'Izz Muzaffar İbn İbrahim Ibn Jamâ'ah Ibn Ali Ibn 
Shâmi İbn Ahmad İbn Nâhid Ibn ‘Abd aI-Raz7.âq al-‘Aylânî, 
surnamed Mıı\vafraq al-Din (favoureJ in his reiigion ), was a 
membcr of the Hanbalitc sect, a naiive of Egypt. an able philologcr, 
prosodian, and poet. He composcd a siıort trcatise on prosody, 
which tcstifies, by ils cxcellcncc. thc acıite intelligonce of thc 
author, and hc left a dhunı of charniing poetry. He was a blind 
man, and in one of his pieces, hc says : 

“ ’You arc in love’ said Ihey, ‘ and yet you arc blind !’ You 
lovc a dark-eyed nymph with rosy lips, yet you never saw the charms 
of her person ; you cannot then say that Ihey captivated your 
imagination. Her image never fleeted round you in your dreams ; 
it never approachcd your couch ; whcncc then has it sent, invisiblc 
to you, an arrow into your hcart ? By \vhat means have you been 
enabled to deseribe her beauty in prose and verse ?’ 1 replied : ' In 
love I am like Moses; I feel and am silent* : I love through the 
nıedium of my ears, though I never saw thc figüre of her whom 
you name.” 

As one thing brings on another, thcsc verses remind me of thc 
following piece, composed also by a blind man : 

“ A maiden said to her compnnions : ‘ How strange a being is 
that blind man ! can he love an ohject \vhich hc never saw ’ ? 


1 Literally : I am Mosaic in love, b)' silence and comprehcnHon. I find 
oothing in the Qur'dtı to whi;h ıhis can allude : il may perhaps refer to some 
aneedote rcspectlng füsa al KâZİm, an lıtıdnı whose life will be found in 
No. 719. 
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With lears gushing from my eyes, 1 repücd ; ‘ Though nıy cycs 
never saw her person, yel her image exists in nıy imagination.’ ” 

This thought is siniilar lo ihat which Muhadhdhab al-Diiı 
‘Umar Ibn Muhammad, generally kno\vıı by thc appellation of Ibn 
al-Şhihnah,* a philologcr and poet of somc celebrity, who was a 
nativc of Moşul, inserted in a long çaşidah composed by him in 
praise of the sultân Şalâh at-Din Yûsuf Ibn Ayyüb. The verse to 
vvhich \ve alludc is the following: 

" I am a man who lovcd you on hcaring of yoıır virtues; thc 
ear, like the eye, is sensible to love." 

The author took this thought from a verse of the poet Uaşhşhâr 
Ibn Burd [No. 110), who said : 

" O my fricnds ! my ear is in lovc with a person of that tribe ; 
thc ear is sometimes cnamourcd previously to thc eye," 

The wazir Safi al-Din Abû Muhammad *Abd Allah Ibn ‘Ali. 
who was generally known by thc surnamc of Ibn Şhukr ( No. <¥#, note) 
had set out from Syria with the intention of returning to Egypt. 
and his friends went forth to mcet him as far as thc staiion of 
ÎÇhaşhabii near al-‘Abbâsah2 and MuzafTar, the subjcct of this 
article, wrote to him the foliowing lincs to excuse himself from not 
having göne forth like thc others : 

“They said: * Wc are hastening to al-Khaşhabi^ that wc who 
are his pensioners, may mcet the wazir; yet you, blind men ! do not 
set out.’ I rcplied : ‘ I stay behind not through fcar of fatigue, but 
because my heart burns. in desolation for his ab.sence. and I drcad 
lest that fire and al-^aşhabi may comc together. " 


1 Al-İChaş^abi was situated on the road leading from Cairo lo Syria, al thc 
dislance of threc (tations from Fust.'.t (Marûşid). 

2 The iüwn of‘Abbtlsah (No. 209) iay aı 15 parasangs from Cairo, on the 
road to Syria [Marâşld). 

3 Here in the original Arabic is a fauit ayainst prosody. The poet pronounc- 
ed al-Khashaht. whereas the true pronunciation, according to the Mardşid, 
is al- Khashahlvi. 

4 Kbnahahl. in Arabic. signifîes any thing made of nrootl. 

• ‘Abd al'Hamld gives : al-S.hayU.—Ed. 
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This İS a trite idea, but the tnanner in which it is here employed 
reDews its beauty. One of his disciples told me that a person said 
(o Muzaffar : “ I saw in one of Abu ’l-‘Ala al-Ma'arr!’s {No. 46) 
compositions the following passage', and I wish to know what is 
the measure and whether it be one verse only or more than one : I 
should also like to be informed if the verses terminale in the same 
rhyme or not.” Mu?affar reflected fpr some time and returned a 
satisfactory answer. On hearing these words, I said to the relator 
of the anecdote : ” Wait a moment till I examine the passage and 
don’t teli me Muzaffar’s answer.’' I then perceived that it was a 
ınajzû^ branch of the rajaz measure. that the verses terminated in a 
consonant not followed by a vowel, that the passage consisted of 
four verses rhyming in l, and that it was versified in a manner 
vvhich prosodians admit of. Persons unacquaintcd with the Science 
of prosody would not perceive that the words form verses, because. 
the separation between them falls on letters which are United to 
those that follow. To render this evident, it is nccessary to give 
the verses here in their proper form: 

•• May God favour thee! thou must come to-day to our 
solitary abode, so that we may renew our acquaintance with thee, 
O ornament of friends ! for it is not a man like thee that wou]d 
change or neglect an old friendship.” 

Prosodians quote these verses as a puzzle, not as a form of 
versihcation usually employed. Having discovered the sölution 
of the diflflcuUy, I submitted it to that person, and he replied: 
'* Such was also the answer given by Muzaffar the blind.” The 
following anecdote was related by the şhaykh Zaki al-Din Abû 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-'A^ım Ibn ‘Abd al-Qawî al-Mundhiri, the 
EgyptianTraditionist {No. 43, note): “The learned Muwafraqal-Dİn 
Muzaffar, the blind poet of Egypt, told me that having göne to 
visit al-Qâ(Ji ’1-Sa‘îd Ibn Sana al-Mulk"—I shall give the life of 
this person; his real name was Hibat Allah,—“ the latter said 


1 I omit ıhe Arabic text of thr passage, as it is to be found in the two 
printed editions ; its meaning is given lower down. 

2 In prosody, a distich is called majzû when a foot is suppressed in each 
hemistich. 
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tohim: ‘Learned scholar! I have composed the flrst hemistich 
of a verse, but cannot fînish it, although it has occupied my mind 
for some days! ’ Mu^fTar asked to hear what he had composed, 
and the other recited as follows; 

"{Bayâdu'idhâri min sa\vadi‘idhârihi). The vvhitcness of my 
bcard proceeds from the blackness of her ringlets.” 

"On hearing thesc words, Nfu^fTar replied that he had found 
thcir complction, and recited as fo!!ows: 

• {Kamâ jalla nâri flhi min JuHanârihi) cven as the flame with 
vvhich I burn for her acquired its intensity from her pomegranate* 
flovver (her rosy cheeks).' 

Al-Sa‘{d approved of the addition and commenced another 
verse on the same model, but Mııraffar said to himself: * I must 
rise and be off, or else he will make the entirc picce at the expense 
of my wits.’ *’ Those aneedotes have dravvn us from our subject, 
but one word brings on another. Muzaffar was born at Old Cairo, 
on the 24th of the laltcr Jumâdâ, A. H. 544 (29th Oct., A.C. 1149); 
and he died on Saiurday morning, the 9th of Muharram, A. H. 623 
(lOth Jan., A. C. 1226). .He was interred the next day, at the 
foot of Mount Muqattam. 'Aylâni means telonging to Qays 'Aylan, 
or Qays the son of 'Aylûn^ İbn Mudar Ibn Nizâr [bn Ma'add Ibn 
‘Adnan. Those who cali him Qcys 'Aylan do not agree as to 
signification of ‘Aylâif, some say that it was the name of a horse 
bclonging to Qays, who was therefore called//ıc o/‘/4>7â/j; 
others say that it was the name of his dog, whilst others again 
teli us that ‘Aylan was a man who brought up Qays in his 
childhood. According to those who make this statement Qays 
\vas namcd Qays 'Aylan bccause there was a person contemporary 
\vith him who bore the name of Qays Kubbah (the Qays of Kubbah), 
which Kubbah was a horse that he possessed: ıherefore cach of 
them was called after an object bclonging to him, in order to 
distinguish him from the other. God knows best! Some State 
that Qays ‘Aylân’s rcal name was al-Nâs, and that he was the 
brother of al-Yâs, one of the Prophet’s ancestors. 

I I may add that some authors write Ohavlân in placc ot'Aylân, 
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698 MU'ADH IBN MÜSLİM AL-HARRA 


Abü Müslim Mu'âdh İbn Müslim al-Harrâ, a grammarian of 
Kûfah, was mawlâ to Muhammad Ibtı Ka‘b al-Qaraîi'. Al-Kisâ’l 
(No. 408) studied Qur‘ân-reading under him and delivercd somc 
Traditions on his authority. Numerous aııccdotcs are told of 
his {al-Harrâ’s) Qur'ân->eadings. He composed a great number of 
grammatical trealises, none of which were ever publishcd. He 
professed Shi'ite doctrines, and left somc poetry, such as gramma- 
rians may composc. The advanced age to which he lived fixed the 
atlention of his contemporaries ; he had great grand-children, but 
ali his dcscendants died before him. A secrctary of his relates as 
follows : “Whcn I was in the service of Mu'âdlı İbn Müslim, a 
man one day asked him his age. He replied ; sixty-three years. 
Twq years later, the same person repeated his question and receiv- 
ed the same answer. On tlıis, I said to Mu'âdh : |J have bccn 
with thee for the last one and twenty years, and every time thou 
hast been asked thy age, thou repliest, si.xty-three years. ’ To 
this observation he merciy answered : ‘Wert thou to be with me 
one and twenty years more, thou \vouldst never hear from mc 
any other answer'2”. It is related by ‘Uıhmân ibn Abi Shavbah^ 
that he saw Mu'âdh ibn Müslim and remarked that his teeth had 
been secured with gold fastenings on account of his advanced age. 
Speaking of him, the celebrated poet Abu '1-Sari Sahi ibn Abi 
Ghâlib al-Khazraiî* said: 


1 Al-Qarazî means a dealer in gara; ; Kara; is the name given to 

the leaves of the salam trec. a material used in tanning. According to the 
Nujûm, Muhammad ibn Ka'b al-Qarazî died A.H. 117 (A.C. 73S) or A.H. 120 
He was a Traditionist. 

2 Muhammad commcnccd his prophetic mission at forıy and died at sixty- 
three, the age after which, according to the Muslims, the mental faculties begin 
to decline : ibn Müslim had therefore a motive for not making himself 
older. 

3 The hâfiz ‘Ulhmân ibn Abt Shavbah. a native of Kûfah, died A.H. 239 
(A.C. 853.4). He composed a commentary on the Qur'ân, and a musnad, or 
collection of Traditions. Thirty thousand persons are stated to have attended 
his lessons. {Mir'ârat-ZamiH.) 

4 Our author spcaks of tbii poet at the end of the present art ide. 
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“Mu'âdh İbn Müslim is a man to whose existence no limit has 
been fixed. Time has grown hoary with age, yet the raiment of 
Mu'âdh’s life is stili new. Teli Mu'adh. \vhen you meet him, that 
eternity is vexed to see him live so long. O fırst-born of Eve ! ho\v 
long wilt thou live ? how long, O Lubad ! wilt thou proudiy swecp 
along in the robe of life* ? The tent of Adam has fallen to ruin, 
but thou remainest like one of its pickets. When thou hearest 
that the ravens are dcad {of old age), thou mayest then inquire 
what headache and weakncss of sight may be ; full of health, thou 
stalkest about like an ostrich in thy double cloak, and art as active 
as fire. Thou wert a companion of Noah’s ; and, when grown an 
aged man whose sons had children, you broke in the mule, of 
Dhu ’1-Qarnayn. Go on then and leave us ; death shall be thy end, 
ihough eternity sustain the column of thy existence.’* 

As for the words, How long, O Lubad, ete., we may State that 
Lubad was the last of the eagles of Luqrnân İbn A'âd. This Luqmân 
of whom God hath spoken in His Holy Book^, was sent by his 
people the ‘Adites, that he might pray for rain into the sacred terri- 
tory of Makkah. When the ‘Adites perished, Luqmân was given the 
choice of living as long as seven dun heifers^ or as long as seven 
eagles^, each of which, when it died, tvas to be succeeded by 
another. He ehose the eagles, and, having taken a young one 
as it came out of the shell, he rcared it and it lived for eighty 
years. On the death of the sixth cagle, he took a seventh, called 
Lubad. When Lubad grew old and unable to fly, Luqmân used to 
say to him ; *' Risc {and deparı), O Lubad ! ” On the death of 
Lubad, Luqmân died also. The Arabs (of the desen ) make 
frcquent allusions to Lubad in their pocms: it is thus that al- 
Nâbighah al- Dhabyanis says : 


1 A littie lower doxvn, the aulhor telli us vvho, or rather what Lubad tvas. 

2 Qur'an, sûrah 31, verse 11. 

3 The right reading appears (pe/leis ofgazeHe's dung). See the Qâıwıs 

ıınder the word -V , and de Sacy's Chrestomathie Ar. tome II, p. 432. 

4 The word nasr signihes eagle and Yulture. 

5 M. de Sacy has giten a notice on al-Nübıghab al-' tiuıbyâni İn his Chres- 
lomathİF. tome. II. p. 410. 
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“That abode has become desolate and its inhabitants have 
removcd; it was destroyed by that agcnt ( time) which destroycd 
Lubad." 

Let us return to our subjcct. Mu'âdh pronounced the 
roIlowing lines on the death of his sons and grandchildren : 

“ What can he hope for in life who has consumed, of his past 
existence, ninety years ? The ties which bound him to them 
( his children ) are dissolved, and time has forced him to s\vallow 
the bitterest of woes. Yel he must drink of the same pond {death) 
as they have done, even were his life prolonged yet more.” 

An intimate friendship subsisted betvveen Mu'âdh and al- 
Kumayt Ibn Zayd> the celebrated poet: Muhammad Ibn Sahi, the 
person who published by oral transmission the poems of al- 
Kumayt, relates as follovvs: Al-'Virimmâh^ the poet went to Khâlid 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-QasrI {No. 204), who was then at Wâsit, and 
recited to him a pocm which he had composed in his praise. Oalid 


1 Coumait, fiU de Zayd, issu d'Adnan par Acad Ibn Khozayma, poetetres- 
distingue. dont le prenom eiait Abou '1-Moustahill Jt‘*-»h , florissait »ou» 
les Omeyyades et mourut avant l'avenement des Abbassides, auxquels il etailt 
tres-attache. Seı pocsies composees en l’honneur de la famille de Hachem, et 
nommees pour cette raison Haehemiyyat, son* comptees parmi ses Oeuvres les 
plus remarquables. Pendant toute sa vie, il ne cessa de celebrer la gloire des 
poetes issus d'Adnan et de faire la guerre aux poetes de la race de Cahtan. 
excepte cependanta Tirimnıah, dont il etait l'ami inlime, malgre la diffcrence de 
'eur origine ct de leurs opinions politiques, religieuse» et litteraires. Coumait 
habitait Coufa. ou il tint quelquc temps une ecole d'enfanıs. II a fait 
beaucoup de vers a la louangc d’Abban, fils de Walid, de la ıribu de 
Badjilu. Coumait etait nc a l'epoue de la mort de Hossayn, lîls d'Aly 
eıı r annee 61 de l'hegire. II mourut sous le khalifat de Merwan Ibn Moham- 
mad (Merwan II), en l'annee 126. II fut enterre dans un lieu voisin de Coufa, 
nomme mekran , qui est devemi depuis Ic cimetiere des Benou Acad. (AŞbünl 
III, 463-471). A. Caussin de Pcrceval. 

2 Tirimmâb fil» de Hakim, issu de Cahtun par Tay, est un des bons 
poetes du premier siecle de l'islamisme. II avait ete eleve a Damas ; il 
alla ensuite a Coufa avec les troupes syriennes, et s’etablit en cette ville. II 
embrassa la seete des Azartka. II a fait des verse a la louange de Khalcd, fils 
d'Abdallah el Kasry. II frequentait le poete Rouba et surtout le poete 
Coumait, fils de Zayd, avec Iequel il etait intimement lie. (AÇhSnI III. 66.) A. 
Caussin de Perceval. 
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ordered him a present of thirty thousand dirhams, and arrayed 
him in two mantles of figured silk and of inestimable value. When 
al-Kumayi hcard of thc circumstance, he resolved on going to 
Khâlid with a poem composcd in his praise, but Mu‘â^ Ibn 
Müslim aUHarrâ said to hini: “ Do not; You are by no means like 
al'Tirimmâh ; he is the son of JÇhâlid’s uncle, and other dififerences 
exist between you: you are a Mudarite, and K^âlid is a Yamanitc 
strongley prejudiced against (he descendants of Mudar; you are a 
Şhl'ite and he is a partisan of the Umayyads ; you are a native of 
‘ Irâq and he is a Syrian." Al-Kumayt refuscd to take his advice 
and perscvered in the intention of visiting Khâlid. When he 
arrived ; ıhe Yamanites said to Khâlid: “Al-Kumayt has come, he 
who attacked us in his qaşidah \vhich rhymes in n, and in it 
glorified his pcople at our expense.” Khâlid. in consequence, cast 
him into prison, observing that it was right to do so with a man 
who molested pccple by satirical attacks. Al-Mu‘â^ learned with 
regret what had happencd, and pronouccd the following lines. 

“ I gavc you good advice, but counscls which tlıwart thc 
inclinations of him to whom they are addressed, are seldom well 
reccived. You acted against an advice in which you would have 
found your welfare, and of a sudden, betweeıi you and your hopes, 
misfortunc intervened. The contrary of your expectations occurrcd 
to cross you, and brought with it a long share of affliction.” 

When al-Kumayt heard these lines, he wrote the follovving 
verse to Mu'âdh : 

“You appear to me like one \vho adds watcr to the occan; 
whc makes a trade of bearing sand to the desert of Yabrin." 

To this he added : “ The judgmcnt has fallen upon mc ; what 
resource is now left ? ” Mu'âdh advised him to try and escape 
from prison, because Khâlid would assuredly put him to death ; 
he in consequence disguised himself in the clothes of his wife, 
who came to him rcgularly with food, and, passing himself off for 
her, he left the prison and took refuge with Maslamah Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Mâlik', whose proteetion he implorcd and to whom he 
addressed the follovving lines ; 


] The aıntr Maslamah, son of ıbc Khalif ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Matwfin, died 
A.H. 122 (A.C. 7J9-40). (Nııjı'ım). 
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“ 1 pusscd through ( the gate ) to reach you, as thc arrow of 
Ibn Muqbi.l passed through { the Iragel )^; { escapiııg Ihus) from 
contention and constraint. I wore the dress of a female. but 
uhderneath 1 bore a dctermined hcart, (prompt to acı) likc the 
sword drawn from thc scabbard-," 

İt \vas thus that hc oscapcd from Khâlid. MuTıdh being asked 
ıho date of his birth. rcplicd that hc was born in the rcign of 
Yazid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, or in that of ‘Abd al-Malik. Now, Yazîd 
succccdcd tö the khalifate on the death of‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz, 
in the monlh of Rajab, A. H. 101 (Jan.-Feb., A, C. 720), and he 
tlied in the month ofŞha'bân, A. H. 105 (January, A. C. 724): 
his father ‘Abd al-Malik succceded to the khalifate on the death 
of his father Marwân, in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 65 
(April-May, A. C. 685), and hc died in the month of Shawwâl, 
A. H. 86 (Sept.-Oct., A. C. 705). Mu'âdh's birth lics therefore 
betNveen thcse limits: he died A.H. 190 (A. C. 805-6), or, 
according to some, in thc year thc Darmakids were overthrown, 
naracly, A. H. 187 (A. C. 803), and this statemcnt is tho more 
corrcct. Hc was surnamed Abü Müslim, but, having got a son whom 
hc called ‘Ali, hc assumed the suıname of Abü ‘Ali. Harrâ, with a 
long final a. means a Jealer in the cloih of Hirât and such was the 
irade of Mu'âdh. The poet Abu ’l-Sari, author of the piecc of verse 
quotcd in this ai ticlc, was brought up in Sijistân ; he pıetendcd to 
havc bcen suckIed by the genii (jinn) and to have becn incorporatcd 
in that elass of beings. Hc composed a work on the gi'iıii, their gov- 
ernment, genealogy, and poctry. and hc pretended that hc had madc 
them takc the oath of fıdclity to al-Amîn, thc son of Hârûn al- 
Raşhîd. as succcssor to the thronc. This obtained for him thc favour 
of Hârûn al-Raşhîd, al-Amin, and Zubaydah, al-Amin's mother, and, 
by his interest with them, he gaincd considerable weaUh. He left 
some good poctry \vhich he gavc as having becn uttered by genii. 
demons (shayâtin), and sa'âlî (female demons). Al-Raşhid önce 
said to him . “If thou s,'i\vesi \vliat thou hast deseribed. thou hast 

1 This proverbial e.xpi'essiun, the origiıt of which I do not rccollcct, is not 
noticcd by al-Maydani. 

1 Literally ; rcscmbling ıhe ılmvvinE of the bladc. 
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seen wonders; if not, thou hast compos^d an instruciive piece of 
literatüre.” His whole history is a series of marvcilous and strangc 
anecdote.s. 


699 AL,-MU‘ÂFÂ IBN ZAKARIYÂ 

The Qâ{il Abu'l-Faraj al-Mu‘âfa Ibn ZakariyS Ibn Yaljyâ 
İbn tjlumayd Ibn Hammfld Ibn Dawûd al-NahrawâTiî. surnamcd 
Ibn TarSrâ al-Jarîrı. was a jurisconsult. a philologcr, a poet, a 
learned seholar, versed in cvery branch of seience. He hcld llıc 
post of qâdi in that qııarler of Baghdâd called B5b al-Tâq, 
exercising thc funetions of that place as deputy to the qâ4l Ibn 
Şabr. Traditions were delivered by him on the authority of some 
eminent masters, such as Abu *1-Q5sim aI-Baghawî (No, 130, noıe), 
Abû Bakr Ibn Abl Dfiwqd (No. 254), Yahyâ Ibn Sa'Sd 
(No. 543, note), Abû Sa'id al-‘Adawî. and Abû yfimid Muhammad 
İbn Hârûıı al-Ha(^ramI'. One of the teachers from whonı he 
received his philological Information was Abû ‘Abd AHâh İbrahim 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn ’Arafah Ibn Niftawayh (No. II), and 
(Traditiona! Information) was transmitled from him to later studcııts 
by Abu ’1-Qasim al-Azhari, the qddi Abu ’N^ayyib al-Tabarî 
(No. 544) doctor of the Shâfı’îtc scet. Atımad Ibn ‘Ali al-Thawri, 
Ahmad Ibn ‘Umar İbn Ra\vh, and others. Ahmad Ibn ‘Umar 
Ibn Rawl> relates as follows : Abu ’l-Faraj al-Mu‘âfâ wcnt to thc 
house of a certain ra'îs^, and found a number, of the literati and 
philologers assembled therc. They asked him what branch of 
Science he felt indined to discuss with them, and he addressed the 
ra’/.v in these terms: "Your library contains trcatises on all the 
branehes of knowIedge and of literatüre ; will you be pleased to 
send your boy there and let him öpen the door and bring us thc 
first book he lays his hand on ; you will ıhen examinc the subject 
of which it treats, and that .subject we shall discuss.” “This,” says 

' 1 This traditionist died A.H. 321 (A.C. 933), (Nujûm.) 

2 See No. 648, note. and No. 323, note. The word ra'h now sianiHes captıtin 
of a ve.Me/. 
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Ibn Rawh, “proves that Abu ’I-Faraj was acquainted with ali the 
Sciences.” Abû Mubammad al-Bâfi* used to say: “When the 
qâ<fi Abu 'l-Faraj is present, we have with us ali the Sciences.” 
He said also : “Were a man to devise one third of his property 
to the most learncd of men, it should be delivercd över to Abu 
’l-Faraj al-Mu âfâ ” Al-Mu‘âfâ was a sure and trustworthy 
transmittcr of traditional information. He composed some göod 
poetry, and the following piecc is given as his by Abu ’l-Tayyib 
al-Tabarî. 

“Say lo him who cnvies me : ‘Do you lcnow whom you offcnd 
by your conduct ? you offend God in finding fault with what he 
did : foryou are not pleased at what God hath bestowed upon me. 
My God therefore punish you in giving me an increase (of 
knovvlecige) and excluding him from every palh by which knovvledge 
may be reached.' ” 

The shavkh AbO Ishrıq al-Shirâzi [No. 5) mentions him with 
commendation in the Tahaqât al-Fuqahâ, and then adds thcse 
words: “Abû ‘Alî ’I-Dâwüdî, the Qâ(Ji of our city States that the 
following verses wcre recited to him by Abu ’l-Faraj as his own ; 

"Shall I seek to obtain light from the cloud, or water from 
the mirage? 1 ask of vile fortune to lavish on me its favours, 
and I am sated vvith the fruit of bitterness. And yet I hope with 
longing desire to meet the best of men in the worst of ages*.” 

The following piece is by al-Mu‘§fâ : 

“The Lord of the universe is bound to provide for me ; why 
then should 1 submit myself as a slave to the world ! Before I v/as 
created, he who formed me, may His name be glorified ! fixed my 


1 The manuıcripts read erruneously al~Baql instead of al-Bifl 

Abû Muhammadd ‘Abd AlUh Ibn Mubammad bl-Bifi al-tChuwftrazml (native 
of the village of Bâf, in the province of fÇhuwârizm or Khirizm) was highly 
distinguished as a jurisconsult, a poet, and a literary scholar. He succeeded al- 
Dirakt (No. 360) at professor at BaEl^dad, and died in the year 398 
(A.C. 1007-8). [fabagâl al~F:ıqaha, autographic nıanuscript beloni'ing to 
the Bibiiothrgue imperlate. No. 7S5,fol. 77 verso). 

2 Literally : In the age of dogs. 

* ‘Abd al-Mamld hives : al-Baji.—Ed. 
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share of adversity and prospcrity. \Vhen rich, liberality and 
bcneficence are my companions; when poor, my companion is 
meekness. As I am unabte to repel the favours of God, so is ati 
my intelligence unabte to attract them." 

It is stated that he composed these lines in imitation of the 
following by ‘Alî Ibn al-Jahm (A^o. 437): 

“Be assured that idleness is not aiways hurtful, and that 
application is not always useful. Since the provision God has 
allotted you will reach you equally soon, be you at home or 
abroad, enjoy the pleasure of repose.” 

A singular coincidence (of names) is thus related by Abû ‘Abd 
Allah al-Humaydi (No. 590) in his al-Jam' bayn al-Şafnhayn : 
he there says : 1 read the following anecdote in the handwriting of 
Abu ’I-Faraj al-Mu'âfâ Ibn Zakariyâ al-Nahrawâni; “I tnade the 
pilgrimage one year, and, being at Mina on one of the three days 
which foüow the Day of the Sacrihce, l heard a pcrson cali out: 
’Ho ! Abu ’l-Faraj!’ 1 said to myself: He perhaps means me ; 
but then I reHected that many persons bore the surnanıe of Abu 
’l-Faraj, and that some other individual might be meant. Whcu 
the man found that no one ansvvered him, he called out again : 
’Ho ! Abu ’l-Faraj al-Mu‘âfâ !’ I vvas on the point of ansvvering 
whcn I reflected that there might exist another man named 
al-Mu’âfâ and surnamed Abu Faraj ; so I said nothing, and the 
sarae person shouted out a third time : ‘Ho ! Abu ’l-Faraj al- 
Mu'âfâ Ibn Zakariyâ al-Nahrawânî’! ‘Oh’! said 1 to myself, there 
can be no doubt but that he calls me ; he mentions my name, my 
surname, the name of my falher, and the name of the town to 
which 1 belong ; 1 therefore, ansvvered ; ‘Here 1 am ; what do you 
vvant'? He replied ‘You are perhaps from al-Nahrawân in the 
Eası"? 1 ansvvered that 1 vvas, on vvhich he observed that the 
Nahravvân vvhich he meant lay in the West. I vvas much struck 
vvith ali these coincidences and 1 İcarned that there was a place in 
Maghrib called al-Nahrawân, quite diiferent from the Nahravvân 
vvhich is in 'Irâqi.’’ Abu ’l-Faraj al-Mu‘âfâ composed a number of 


1 This anecdote is curious eııough, but, unfoııuoately for its authenticity, 
no ptace of that name exists in MaŞJ)rib. 
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instructive works on literary and othcr subjects. He is the author 
of the hook entilled Al-Jalls wa 'l-Anis {ıhe co/upanion andfriend). 
His birth took pince on Thursday the 8th of the month of Rajab, 
203 (January, A.C. 916)*, or 305 according .o anothcr statcment. 
He died on Monday, the I8th of M-Hijjah, 390 (19th 

November, A.C. 1000), at Nahrawân, Jurârâ is vvritten with a final 
a (I) but some persons replace ıhis letter by a (») Al-Jarirî means 
related to Muhammad İbn Jarîr al-Tabari, the imâm of whom wc 
have already spoken. Abu ’I-Faraj received this surname becausc 
he had accepted and followed iınplicitly the religious opinions 
taught by al-Tabar! who, as we have already stated {No. 544), was 
a mujtahid imâm and the founder of a particular sect. He had a 
great number of disciples, many of whom adopted his system of 
doctrine, and one of these \vas Abu ’l-Faraj. As we have already 
spoken of Nahrawâ>ı (No. 164), we need not repeat our obscrva- 
tions here. 


700 AL-MU'IZZ Ll-DiN ALLAH 

Abü Tamîm Ma'add, surnamed al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allâh (ıhe 
esalter of Cod's religion), was the son of al-Manşûr, the son of al- 
Qâ’im, the son of al-Mahdi 'Ubayd Allâh. We have already 
spoken of his faıher (No. 95), of his grandfather (No. 659) and of 
his great grandfather (No. 332) and given a sketch of their history. 
Al-Mu‘izz received from the peoplc, in ıhe lifetinıe of his father, 
the oath of fcalty as hcir to ılıc throne. The oath \vîis renovved to 
him after his father’s dcath and on the date mentioncd in our 
article on that prince. Having then taken into his hands the direc- 
tion of affairs, he governed the State remarkably well. On Sunday, 
the 7th of Dhu ’I-Hijjah 341 (25th April, A.C. 953), he took his 
Seat on the throne of the empire, so that ıhe grandees and a great 
number of the people might do him homage. They saluted him 
with the title of khalif. on which he assumed the surname of al- 
Mu'izz, without shewing any so.’-row for the dcath of his father. 


18 January.—Ed. 
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Having thcn set out to visit the provinccs of irrıqiyah and provide 
for their welfa»e and tranquillity, he subdued the rebels in these 
coııntries, chosc frcm among his pages and followers thosc vvhose 
ability and intelligence he had appreciated and confided to them the 
government of his {towns and) districts. To each of them he furnish- 
ed a numerous troop of militia and men at arms. Hc then placed a 
large army undcr the orders of Abu '!-Hasan Jawhar, the gâ'id of 
\vhom we havc spoken under the letter J {No. 141) and sent him 
to subduc all the countries of Maghrib which had refused obedi- 
ence. Jawhar \vent to Fcz and from that to Sijilmâssah. Having 
taken these citics. he marched tcsvards the ocean which environs 
the world, caught, some fish thercin, put them into jars fılled with 
watcı and sent them to al-Mu‘izz. He then returned to his master, 
bringing with him as prisoners, in an iron cage, the sovereigns of 
Fez and Sijilmâssah. A full account of that expedition vvould be too 
long to relate ; let it süflice to say that the gâ'id did not return to 
al'Mu'izz unti! he had solidly established that prince’s authority 
in those countries and chastised the disobedient and the refractory. 
{He vanguished them everywhere he met them), from the door (or 
Capital) of Ifriqiyah to the ocean, in the West, and from the same 
Capital as far as the provinces of Egypt, in the East. There 
remaiııed not a spot in all those regions wherein the sovereignty 
of al-Mu'izz had not been proclaimed ; in every one of them, the 
Friday prayer was offered up in his name by the congregation, 
with the sole ezception of Sibtah (Ceuta), which city remained in 
the possession of the Uınayyad sovereigns who ruled in Spain. 
When al-Mu‘izz was informed of the death of Kâfur al-I khsh îdl 
{No. 520), who vvas governor of Egypt, as we have already stated, 
al-Mu‘izz ordered Ja\vhar to make preparations for marehing into 
that country. Jawhar, before going, made an expedition towards 
the NVesı, in order to settic matıers there. He took with him an 
immense army. assembled all the Arab tribes that vverc to accom- 
pany him to Egypt, and colleeted from the Barbars five hundred 
thousand dinârs of taxes whiclı they owed for territories granted to 
them by government. When the winter season arrived, al-Mu'izz 
set out for al-Mahdiyah and caııscd live hundred camel-loads of 
dinârs lo be transported from the palaces of his forefathers to his 
own. On Sıınday. ıhc 27th of Mııharram, A.H. 358 (21st Dec. 
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A.C. 968), Jawhar came back, bringing to al-Mu'izz troops and 
money, and then receivcd the order to set out for Egypt. He took 
with him a great number of tribes (both Arabic and Barbar). In 
our article on Jawhar we have given the date of his departurc and 
that of his arrival in Egypt, so wc nccd not repeat them here. 
Al-Mu‘izz spent on the army which accompanied Jawhar so great 
a sum of money that the donatives (in somc cases) amounted to one 
thousand dînârs (a man) and were never less than twenty. The 
soldiers being thus enriched by his gifts, laid out thcir money at 
QayrawSn and Şabrah>, in purehasing whatevcr they stood in need 
of Jawhar departed with the army and took with him one 
thousand camels loaded with money and arms. The quantity of 
cavalry and ammunitions was immense. Dearth and pestilence 
had prevailed in Egypt that year and carried off, it is said, (six 
hundred thousand persons in the Capital and the provinces. On 
the 15th of Rama(^ân, A.H. 358 (2nd of August, A.C. 969), al- 
Mu'izz received intelligence of the conquest of Egypt by his troops. 
Some time after, the dromedary express arrived with a dispateh 
containing an account of the conquest. Jawhar wrote repeatedly 
to al-Mu'izz, requcsting him in the most pressirig terms to comc to 
Egypt, and soon after, he informed him by a courier that Egypt, 
Syria and yijâz were brought into perfect order and that the 
prayer was ofiTered up in his name throughout all those countries. 
Thia news gave al-Mu'izz the utmost saıisfaction and, as soon as 
hîs authority was Consolidated in Egypt, he set out. after naming 
Bulukkin Ibn Zirl Ibn Manâd (No. 116) as his lieutenant governor 
in Ifrîqiyah. He took with him an immense sum of money and 
a number of very influetUial and powerful chiefs. He started 
from al-Manşûriyah2, the scat of his empire, on Monday. the 2Ist 
of Şhawwâl, A.H. 361 (5ıh August, A.C. 972) and proceeded to 
Sardâniyah^ where he stopped in order to rally his officcrs, 

1 Şıbrah *as one of the suburbs of Qayrawan. 

2 The name of al-hfanşûriyah wa8 given to Şabrah by Ismâ'Il al-Mansûr, the 
third Ffttimid l^alif. Al-Barqr’s Deseription de l'A/rigue septentrionale, 
p.64}. 

3 Al-Bakıl places .sardiniyah near JatüJi, which place it about 24 miles 
from Qayrawân. Sardiniyah was so called because a number of Christians, 

(Contfnııed on page 281) 
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follovvers and all those who werc to accompany him. AVhilst 
&t that station he ratihed Bulukkîn’s nomination, the date of which 
has been alrcady given in his biographical notice. He departed 
thence on Thursday, the 5th of Şafar 362 {15th Nov., A.C. 972) 
and continued his march, halting at certain places for a rew days 
and, at other times, proceeding vith grcat speed. On his way, he 
passed through Barqah and entered Alexandria on Saturday, the 
23rd Şha'bân of the same year (29th May, A.C. 973). He went in 
on horse-back and proceeded to the bath. AbQ f^hir Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmad, of Mişr (Old Cairo), accompanied by the chief 
men-of the country waited on him {in Alexandria) and offered him 
their salutations. He held a sitting near the light-house, in order to 
recciye them and, addressing to them a long speech. hc said that he 
had come to Egypt, not for the purposeof augmenting his dornini^ 
ons and his wealth but of maintaining the true faith. protecting pil- 
grims and making waragainst the inhdels. He dcclared his resolution 
to close his life in the exercisc of good works and to act in confor- 
mity with the orders he had reccived from his ancestor, the Prophet 
{Muhammad). He then preached to them and made a long ex- 
hortation which drew tears from some of those who were present ; 
after which, he arrayed the gâdi and other persons of the assembly 
in robes of honour, made each of them a present of a horse (or 
mule), rcady harnessed, and dismissed them. Towards the end of 
the month of Şha'bân, he left Alexandria and, on Saturday, the 
2nd of Rama()ân {6th June, A.C. 973) he stopped at Mlnâ, which 
is the wharf of Mişr, opposite Jizah. The gâ'id Jawhar went 
forlh to meet him and. on dravving near, dismounted {from his 
horse) and kissed the ground before him. The wazîr Abu !1-Façll 
Ja'far Ibn al-Furât, of whom we have given some account under 
the lettcr J {No. 130) had also an intervievv, at al-JIzah, with al- 
Mu'izz, who remained there three days. The army prepared for 
Crossing the river to the wharf of Mişr, with their baggage, and, on 
Tuesday, the 5th of Ramatjân,—or, by another account, on the 7th 


{Continued from page 280) 

whom the Muıulmfins had carried ofT from the site of SardSniyah, were permit- 
tcd to scttie there. Another colony of the same people existedin the neighbour- 
hood of Tûzar. (AI-Bakrt, p. 78 ; Ibn iÇhaldOn’s HUtorie dts Berberi, vol. III, 
p. 156, of my translation). 
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of that month, aI-Mu*izz passed the Nile and proceeded to al- 
Qâhirah (Cairo), without entcring Mişr (Old Cairo), although the 
inhabitants had adorned the streets of the city, thinking he would 
visit it. On the other hand, the people of Cairo had made no 
preparations for his reception, as they supposed that he would, 
first of ali, go to Mişr. On arriving at Cairo, he went to the Castlc 
and entered a hail of audience where he fell prostrate in adoration 
of almighty God. He then said a prayer of two rak'ahs^ and dis- 
ntissed the company. İt was after al-Mu‘izz that Cairo received 
the surname of al Mu'izziyah {the Muizzian), this city having been 
built for him by the çâ’ıV/Jawhar. On Friday, the 17th of Muhar- 
ram 364 (7th Oct., A,C. 974), al-Mu‘izz took away from Jawhar 
the superintendance of the government offices, the collectorship of 
the revenue and the direction of ali other public affairs. In our 
article on the şharif'A.hd Allâh Ibn f^bâtabâ {No. 317) we stated 
that, in a conversation with al-Mu*izz, he questioned him about 
his gencalogy, and we gave that sovereign’s ansvver ; we mentioned 
also what he was bold cnough to do on his return to the Castle. 
Al-MuMzz was highly intelligent, resolute and lofty>minded, an 
accomplished scholar, and a good astronomer {or astrologer). The 
following piece of verse is said to be his : 

“See what those eyes have wrought upon us from beneath 
those hoods ! They are more cutting and more piercing to the soul 
than daggers to the throat. Between them ali I am as much 
fatigued as a proscript flying under a mid-day sun.” 

These lines also are said to be his : 

‘‘Beauıy, rising in your forehead like a sun, looked down on 
roses of your cheeks, and thy loveliness, fearing that these roses 
might fade in that parching heat, spread över them thy hair as a 
shade.” 

This is a fine and original idca. We have already given an 
article on his son Tamim {No, 122) and some specimens of his 
poetry. We shall speak of his (other) son, al-'Aziz Nizâr, under 
the letter N. Al-Mu'izz was born at al-Mahdiyah, on Monday, 


1 See No. 270, note. 
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the llth of Ramadan 319 (27th Sept, A.C. 931) ; he dicd at 
Cairo on Friday. the 15th, or as some say ths I3th of the second 
Rabî‘ 365 (20th Dec., A.C. 975), or, by anothcr account. the 7th 
of that month'. 


701 AL-MUSTANŞIR BI-ALLAH 

Abü Tamim Ma'add, surnamed al-Mustanşir Bi-Allâh (f/»e 
invoker of God's assislance), was the son of al-Zâhir li-Fzaz Din 
Allah, the son of al-Hâkim, the son of al-‘Azîz, the son of al- 
Mu'izz li-Din Allâh, him whose biography wc havc jııst given. 
Thr rest of his anccstors we havc already mentioned. He was 
proclaimcd sovereign on Sunday, the 15th of Şha'bân 427 (I4th 
June, A.C. 1036), after the dcath of his fathcr. During his rcign 
a number of events took place the likc of which ncver occurred in 
the reign of any other prince of that family, either bcfore or after 
him. Such, for instance, was the affair of Abu ’l-Hâridı Arslân al- 
Basâsirl (No. 73) who, having acquired great power and influence 
in Baghdâd, substituted in the public prayer (khutbah)^ the name 
of al-Mustanşir for that of the ioıânı (and 'Abhasid khalif) al- 
Qâ’im. This took place in the year 450 (A.C. 1058). During 
twelve months the khutbah vvas recited, in the name al-Mustanşir 
from ali the pulpits of Baghdâd. Anothcr remarkable occurrence 
was the revolt of ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Şulayhi who, having 
become master of Yaman in the manner we havc already related 
(No. 459) had prayers ofTered up for al-Mustanşir from ali the 
pulpits of that country, immediately after the khutbah. This 
cvent is so well-known that details are unnecessary. Another 
eztraordinary fact vvas that he reigned sixty years, vvhich vvas more 
than any member of the‘Abbasid family or of his own ever did. 
Another strange thing was his being raised to the sovereignty at 

1 For a fuller account of the life of this sovereign consulı (he Vie d’ el- 
Moezz by Quatreınere (Journal asialique de 1837), and the Hisloire des Berberi’, 
tome II, passim. 

2 See Ho. 78. note on It&utbah. 
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the age of seven ycars. Another was that, fronı the time his 
ancestor al-MahdI obtained the supreme power tili the days of 
al-Mu‘izz,—see the preceding article,—the prayer had been always 
offered up in Maehrib for the Fâtimids : when al-Mu‘izz set out 
for Egypt, he appointed Bulukkin İbn Zirı as his lieutenant in that 
country, and klıuthah continued to be said there as usual (for the 
Fafimid dynasty) ; but al-Mu'izz Ibn Badis, of whom wc shall give 
some account {No. 703) put a stop to the practiee. This hap- 
pened in the year 443 (A.C. 1051-2), during the reign of al-Mustan- 
şir. The author of the History of Qayrawân> gives the year 435 
as the date of this event; ^ but God knows best. In the year 439 
(A.C. 1047) the names of al-Mustanşir and of his ancestors were 
repl.aced in the khufbah, at Makkah and at Madİnah, by that of 
al-MuqtadI^, the khalif of Baghdâd ; but an account of this would 
lead us too far. Another extraordinary thing happencd during 
al-Mustanşir’s reign : a great famine, the like of which had never 

1 The history of Qayrawân has been written by the foIlowing authors : İst, 
İbn aI-Raqiq, who was stili living in the year 341 (A.C. 952) ; 2nd, İbn al- 
Jarzâr, who, according to the Bayyân al-Müghrib. died in 369 (A.C. 979), or, 
acoording to İbn Abî Uşaybi’ah, in 395 (A.C. 1004-5) ; 3rd, Ibn Raş^îq, who 
died in Sicily in the year 463 (A.C. 1070-1) ; 4th, İbn Shaddâd the Şanhâiyan, 
who died in SOI (A.C. 1107-S) ; Sth, Ibn Hammâd, whose work is cited by Ibn 
glialdûn, 6th, Ibn ^araf. whose history is quoted in the Bayyân ; and 7ıh, 
Abü Bakr ‘Abd Allah İbn Muhammad at-Mâlikl, author of a biographical 
work, arranged in chronological order, and treating of the most remarkable 
jutisconsults and devotees who had appeared at Qayrawün, up to the year 356 
of the Hijrah inciusively. İt furnishes occasionally some good historical infor- 
mation. The MS. of the Bibliothegue imperiale is dated 24th Rajab 727 (June, 
A.C. 1327), and one of those from which it was copied bore the date of 544 
A.C. 1149-50). 

2 İbn IÇhaldün, who gives a full account of this event, (see Histoire des 
Berbers, towe I. page 3 İst suiv.) States that it took place in the year 437, 
(A.C. 1045-6) ; but, in the second volüme of the same work, page, 20, he says 
it happened in the year 440, and this is also the date given by the author of 
the Bayyân. 

3 The author has here fallen into a mistake ; the khalif al-Muqtadi com- 
menced his reign A.H. 467. It was the ^alif al-Qâ’im whose supremacy was 
acknowledged in MaEhrib after the revolt of al-Mu'izz the Ziride. Ibn 
K&aldün, in his Histoire des Berbers, tome II, p. 21 says so positively, and the 
date sufüces to prove that he is in th: right. Ibn Ktiallikân has avoided this 
error in his life of al-.Mu‘izz Ibn Badis, (No. 703). 
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becn known since the days of {the patriarch) Joseph the faithful, 
desolated Egypt during seven years ; men ate the flesh of their 
fellow-men and, it is said, a single cake of bread was sold for fifty 
pieces of gold (dinârs). As long as this calamity lasted, al-Mustan* 
şir alone possessed a horse, and, when he rode out, the courtiers 
followed on foot, not having a beast to carry them. Individuals 
walking in the streets fell dead of hunger. Al-Mustanşir was 
obliged to borrow a mule for his parasol-bearer, from İbn Hibat 
Allah, president of the board of ofhcial correspondencei. - The 
famine rose at length to such a height that, in the year 462 (A.C. 
1069-70), al-Mustanşir’s mother and daughters removed to 
Baghdâd. The inhabitants of Egypt dispersed into various 
countries and \vere scattered abroad. It continued to rage with 
unabated violence tili Badr al-Jamâli Amir al-Juyüşh, the father of 
ai-Afdal Shâhanshâh. set sail from Acre, as we have reiated in the 
life of his son (No. 266) and proceeded to Egypt where he took 
in hands the direction of affairs and re-established the prosperity of 
the country. The details of his proceedings would lead us too 
far. Al-Mustanşir was born on the morning of Tuesday, the 16th 
of the second Jumâdâ 420 (2nd July, A.C. 1029); he died on the 
eve of Thursday, the 18th of Dhu ’l-Hijjah 487 {6lh Jan., A.C. 
1095). I may here observe that the 18th of Dhu '1-Hijjah is the 
anniversary of the Festival of Ghadir ('Id al-Ghadir) which is the 
same as that of Ghadir Khumm (the pond of Khumm). I mention 
this, having heard many persons ask on vvhat day of the month 
that festival took place. Khumm, situated between Makkah and 
Madinah, is a place vvhere there is a pond of water, or by another 
accouııt, a morass. 'When the Prophet returned from Makkah, 
the year of the farewell^, he halted at Khumm and adopted ‘Alî Ibn 
Abı Tâlib as his brothcr, saying: "‘Ali is to me what Aaron vvas to 
Moses. Almighty God ! be a friend to his friends and a foe to his 
focs; help those who help him and frustrate the hopes of those 


1 See, Tor the board ol correspondence or chanccry oflice. No. 14, note 
on chanccry. 

2 The tenth year of the Hijrah was called th: year of the farewell, because 
it was that in vvhich Muhammad made his last pilgrimage and bid adieu to 
Makkah, 
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who betray him.” The Şhî'ites attach grcat importance to this 
(tradition). According to AI-Hâzimî (No. 599), Khumm is the 
name of a valley lying between Makkah and Madinah, and in the 
neighbourhood of al-Juhfah>. It contains a pond near vvhich the 
Prophet pronounced his invocation. This valley is notorious for 
the insalubrity of its air and the malignity of its fevers. We have 
already noticed some members of Mustanşir’s family and shall 
speak of others in thcir proper places^. 


702 MA'RUF AL-KARKHl 

Abü Mahfûz Ma'rûf al-Karkhî. the celebrated saint, was the 
son of Firûz*, or Firüzân, or ‘Ali, and one of the clients of ‘Alı 
İbn Müsâ al-Ridâ. a person of whom we have already spoken 
(No. 398). His parents, who werc Christians, delivered him över 
to a school-master of that persuasion, and when this man told him 
to say : “(God is) the third of three,” he replied : “Not so ! He is 
the Only One^”. Having önce received a severe beating from his 
master for making such an answer, he ran away and ieft him. His 
parents then said ; “O ! were he to come back to us we should con- 
form to Nvhatever religion he may have chosen.” Some time after, 
he made his profession of Islâmism in the hands of‘Ali İbn Mû-^â 
al-Ri(^â and, having returned to his parents’ house, he knocked at 
the door. A voice (from wilhin) said: “Who is there? He 
answered : Ma'rûf.” “What religion does he follovv ? ” Islâmism”. 
His parents then became Muslims. Ma'rûf had the reputation of 
always obtaining from God the fulfilment of his prayers; so, in 

1 See No. 145, note on Jukfah. 

2 A long notice on at-Mustanşir, compiled from the works of various 
Arabic authors, was published by Qı:atremere in the second volüme of his 
Mtmoires sur V Egypte. 

3 That aıeans : God iı the third person of the Trinity. It is a Qur'0mc 
expression (see sürah S, verse 77), but could never have been made use of by a 
Christian teacher. This shews that the story here related is a Müslim fabrica- 
tion. 

* The Arabic pronunciation of this name is Fayrûz.—Ed. 
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times of drought, the inhabitants of Bagbdâd offer up the prayer 
for rain at his tomb. They have also a saying that the tomb of 
Ma’rüf is an approved remedy for evcry ili. He said, one day, lo 
his disciple Sari al*Saqati (No. 239) : ‘‘When thou standest in need 
of God’s assistance, invoke Him to grant it for my sake.” “I saw, 
in a dream, Ma'rûf al-Karkhi ; ” so relates al-Sâqatî, “he seemed 
to be under the throne (of Cod) and the Creator, may His power 
be glorihed ! said to the angels : “'VVho is that? ’ To vvhich they 
answered : ‘Thou knowest, O Lord ! better than we do.’ (God) 
replied :‘It is Ma'rûf al-Karkhi; he was intoxicated with love for 
me and did not recover tili he met Me.” Ma'rüf önce related as 
follows : “One of the disciples of Dâwûd al-Tâ’i* said to me : ‘Take 
çare not to discontinue the act, for, by it, thou art brought near 
unto the favour of thy Lord." ‘What is that act ? ’ said I. He 
answered : ‘Continual obedience to thy Lord and respect, with 
good counsel, for the Muslims.” Muhammad İbn al-Husayn 
relates that he heard his father say ; “1 saw, in a dream, Ma'rüf 
al-Karkhi. after his death, and I said to him : ‘How did God treat 
thee ?' and, he answered : ‘He hath shewn mercy unto me.’ ‘Was it 
for thy self-mortification and thy devotion ? ’ said L ‘No,’ said he, 
‘but because I had hearkened to the exhortation of İbn al-Sammâk 
(No. 603) and because I clung to poverty and consorted with the 
poor.’’ Ma'rüf himself gave the following account of ibn al- 
Sammâk’s exhortation: “As 1 was passing through Küfah, I 
stopped to hear a man called ibn al-Sammûk, who was preaching 
to the people. In the course of his sermon he said : 'VVhosoever 
turneth altogether Srom God, God will turn totally away from 
him: whosoever turneth his heart towards God. God will turn 
towards him with mercy and a look of consent to his wishes. and 
he who has been (devout) from time to time, God will shew him 
mercy on a time’ ! His words sunk into my heart, so I turned 
towards God and left every occupation except the service of my 
patron 'Ali ibn Mûsâ al-Ridâ. I related this discourse to al-Ridâ 
and he said : 'That exhor*ation is quite suffîcient if thou art capable 
of being touched by an exhortation.’ ’’ We have already spoken of 
ibn al-Sammâk among the Muhamutads. When Ma’rüf was on his 


1 See No. 143, note. 
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death-bcd, they asked him for his last injunctions and he answcred : 
"After my death, give away my shirt in alms ; naked I came into 
the world and naked I wish to leave it.” He passed, one day, by a 
watcr-carrier who was crying out ; “God have mercy on him who 
drinketh ! ” On this, he wcnt up to him and took a drink, though 
he was at that time keeping a strict fast. Some one then said to 
him : “Art thou not keeping a fast?” and he replied : “Yes, I am, 
but I hoped for the fulfilment of that man’s prayer.” The merits 
of Ma'rûf and the anecdotes respecting him are too numerous to 
be related. He died at Baghdâd in the year 200 (A.C. 815-6) or, 
by other accounts, in 201 ör 204. His tomb is in that city ; it is 
a well-known monument, much fregucnted by pious visitors. 
Karkhî means helongi/ıg to Karkh. Nine places bearing this name 
are mentioned in Yâq0t at-Hamawî’s geographical dictionary, but 
the best known of them is that ıvhich is {the suburb) of Baghdâd. 
Ma'rûf most certainly belonged to that place, though some say he 
was a native of the Kharkh of Juddân, which is a village in ‘lrâq 
siluated on the line which separates the government of ]öaneqân 
from that of Shahruzûr. 


703 AL-MU‘IZZ İBN BAdÎS THE ZİRIDE 

Al-Mu'izz al-Himyarî al-Şanhâjî (f/ıe Şanhâjiyan Himyariie)^, 
sovereign of Ifrîqiyah and its mağribine dependencies, was the son 
of Bâdîs, the son of Manşûr. the son of Bulukkin, the son of Ziri, 
the son of Manâd. In our article on his son, the amîr Tamim (No. 
123). we have given the rest of the genealogy. Al-Hâkim the (Fâtimid) 
sovereign of Egypt, conferred on him the title of Şharf al-Dawlah 
(nobleness of ıheempire) and sent him a ro be of honourvvith a diploma 
authorising him to take that title. This happened in the month of 
Dh u ’l-Hijjah 407 (May, A.C. 1017). Al-Mu‘izz was a powerful and 


1 Ibn al-Katbl, Tabari. Nuwayrl, and other historians assert that the 
Şanhijah, a people who form one of the oldest and purest Barbar tribcs, that 
of Zenag {Senegal), descended from thc Arabic tribc of Himyar. This opinion, 
though deıerving of attention, wa$ not admitted by the native genealogists of 
the Barbar race (See Histolre des berbers, tome II, p. 2 et iuiv.) 
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high-TTiindcd prince, a friend to îhe Icarned, and prodigal of gifis. 
In the series of sovcrcigns belonging to that family, he held the 
Central place'. We havc already mentioned his father and his 
grandfather (No. /05) and also his great grandfather fNo. 

Poets were loud in his praise, literary men courted his patronage 
and ali who hopcd for gain made his court their halting-place. 
The rite of Abû Hanîfah was (al that lime) more prevalent in 
Ifriqiyah than any other, but al-Mu‘izz obliged ali the people of 
Mauritania* to adopt that of Mâlik Ibn Anas (No. 524), and thus 
put a stop to ali contestations arising from the diversity of legal 
and ritual observanccs. Things have continued in the same State 
up to the prcsent time^. In our article on Mustanşir bi-Allâh the 
‘Ubaydideî, we mentioned that al-MuMzz repudiated the authority 
of that sovereign, suppressed his name in the klıufbah and replaced 
it by that of al-Qâ’im bi-Amr Allah, the khalif of Baghdâd. 
On this, al Mustanşir wrote him a long and threatening letter, in 
which was this passage : “Why hast thou not trod in the steps of 
thy forefathers, shcwing us obedience and fidelity ?” To which 
al-Mu‘izz replied : “My father and my forefathers were kings of 
Maghrib bcfore thy prcdecessors obtained posscssion of that 
country. Our family rendered them Services not to be retributed by 
any rank which thou canst givc. When people attcmptcd to degrade 
them. they exalted thcmselves by means of their swords.” He 
persisted in suppressing al-Mu$tanşir’s name and, from that time up 
to the present day, the khufbah has never been said in Ifrîqiyah for 
any Egyptian sovereign. Many anecdotes are told of al-Mu‘izz, 
but his history is so wel[-kno\vn that we nced not expatiatc on the 
subjecH. He composed a few pieces of verse, but none of them 


1 Litcrally : He was ıhe Central (and hnesl) peari of their neck-lace. 

2 The rite of Mâlik is stili the only onc prevalent in the States of northern 
Africa. It is fcllotved also in the Negro countries. 

3 See No. 699 of this volüme. The Fâtimids were called 'Ubaydids by 
thosc who did not look upon them as descendants of F3 imah, the daughter of 
Muhammad. This designation svas gi\en to them because their ancestor was 
named ‘Ubayd Allah. 

4 The history of al-Mu'izz the Ziride ıs given by Ibn Kl'aldün in the Ifis~ 
loire des Berbers, toıne I, p. .10 et suiv ; et tome II, p. 18 et suiv. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamîd gives : Maghrib.—Ed. 
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have fallcn into my hands. He was sitting, one day, in his saloon 
with a number of literary men about him, and before him lay a 
lemon sliaped like a hand and fıngers'. He asked them to extem- 
porize some verses on tliat subject, and Abü ‘Alî al-Hasan İbn 
Raşhİq al-Qayrawâni [No. 157) recitcd the foIIowing lines ; 

“A lemon. with its extremities gracefully sprcad out, appears 
before ali cyes withoı.t being injured^. It seems to hold out a haııd 
towards the Creator, invoking long life to the son of Badis.” 

Al-Mu‘izz declared the verse excetlent and shewed more favour 
to the author than to any other literary man in the assembiy. He 
was born at al-Manşûriyah, a place called also Şabrah, and 
forming one of the governments of Ifriqiyah'. His birth took 
place on Thıırsday, the 7th of the first Jumüdâ 393 (19th January, 
A.C. 1008). He obtained the sııpreme comnıand after the death 
of his fathcr Badis and on the day specified in our account of ıhat 
prince’s life'». He was solemniy inaugııratcd at al-Muhaınmadiyah^ 
another of the governments of lfrîqiyah. This event took place 
on Saturday, the 3rd of Dhu ’l-Hijjah 406 (13th May, A.C. 1016). 
He dicd at Qayrawân on the 4th of Şha'bân 454 (I3th August, 
A.C. 1062) of a malady he had contracted, a vveakness of the liver. 
None of the princes of his family rcigned so long as he. Abü 'Ali 
al-Hasan Ibn Raşfiîq lamented his death in an elegy of which ali 
the verses rhymcd in k ; wc abstain from inserting this piece, in 
order to avoid prolixity. This prince had no other name but al- 
Mu'izz {wlıich is hou’evcr a simple liıle ar surname). To clear up 
this point, I made every possible search ; Consulting books, learned 
men, natives of Mauritania and writers of annals, but could only 
find that he vvas called al-Mu‘izz and that his surname was 
unknown. It would therefore appear that al-Mu‘izz was rcally his 

t Lemons ot this form arc not uncommon in Algeria. 

2 The elTects of the evil eye may be averled by holding up the hand, with 
the fıngers sprcad open. It is to this circumstance that the pocı alludcs. 

3 Şabrah was quite contiguous to Qayrawân. 

4 The inauguration of al-.Mu'izz had been deferred bccause he was only 
cight years old on his father's death. 

5 The town and canton of al-Muhammadiyuh lie nine miles south of 
Tun is. 
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name ; besides, we are not authorised to suppose that (in his case) 
it was a surname, for none of his family ever bore one. I give it 
thcrefore for his name, as 1 found it. 


704 ABÖ ‘UBAYDAH 

Abü 'Ubaydah Ma'mar Ibn al-Muthannâ. an adoptive mem- 
ber of the Qurayşhid famüy of Taym and a native of Başrah, was 
an able grammarian and an accomplished scholar. He is spoken 
of by al-Jâhiz (No. 481) in these terms : “There was never on 
earth a Khârijilc (dissenter) or an orthodox believer more learned 
in ali the Sciences than he. ” Ibn Qutaybah (No. 306) speaks 
of him thus in the Kitâb al-Ma'ârif: The unusual expression (of 
the Arabic tanguage), the history of the (anc/cn/) Arabs and their 
conflicts, were his predominant study ; yet, with ali his learning, 
he was not alvvays able to lecite a verse without mangling it; even 
in reading the Çur'âıı, with the book beforc his eycs, he made 
mistakes. He detestcd the Arabs (of the desert) and composed a 
number of treatises in their dispraisc. His opinions were those 
of the Khâriiites. “Another author relates as follows: ” In the 
year 188 (A.C. 804) he proceeded from Başrah to Ba^dâd, 
whither he had bcen called by Hârûn al-Raşhid, and explaincd some 
of his works to that prince. He taught Traditions on the autho- 
rity of Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urwah' and others ; Traditions were given 
on his aııthority by ‘Alî Ibn al-Mughriah al-Athram^, Abü ‘Ubayd 
a!-Qâsim Ibn Salhlm (No. 509) Abû ‘Uthmân al-Mâzini (No. 115), 
Abû Hatim al-Sijis(âni (No. 262)1 ‘Umar Ibn Şhabbah al- 
Numayrî (A^o. 466) and others”. Abü ‘Ubaydah related the 
following aneedote ; ‘‘Al-Fadi Ibn al-Rabî‘ (No. 503) sent to 
me, at Başrah, the order to go and see him. So, I set out, though 
I had been informed of his haughtiness, Being admitted into his 
presence, I found him in a very long and broad saloon, (the floor 


1 The life of Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urwah will be found in this work. 

2 See No. S.tl, note (3), and read Mughirah in placc of Mug hay ruh. (The 
crror hns bcen corrccled i.n this edition.—Ed). 
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of which was) was covered with a carpet of one single piece. At the 
upper end of the room was a pile of matrasses, so lofty that it could 
not be got upon without a foot-stool, and on those mattresses al- 
Fa<Jl was seated. I said to him : ‘Kail to the wazlr ! ’ He returned 
my greeling, smiled on me and, bidding mc draw near, he placed 
me on the same Seat with himself. He then asked me sundry 
questiuns and showed me such affability as set me quite at ease. 
At his request, I reciled to him the finest anteislamite poems I 
could recollect. ‘1 know moşt of these ; ’ said he ‘what 1 want 
is (/o hear) gay verses ! ’ I recited some to him, and, as I proceeded, 
he shook his sides, laughed and gol into an excellent humour. A 
well looking man, in the dress of a kâtib^, then came in, and al- 
Fadl made him sit down beside me and asked him if he knew me. 
On his reply that he did not, he said to him : ‘This is Abü 
‘Ubaydah, the most learned man of Başrah, we sent for him that 
we might derive some beneht from his learning.’ ‘May God bless 
you 1 ’ exclaimed the man, ‘you did welt! ’ Turning then tovvards 
me, he said: ‘I have been longing to see you, as 1 have been 
asked a question which I wished to submit to you. ’ I replied : 'Let 
us hear it.’ ‘The {Qur'ân which is the) word of God, said he, ’ 
contains this passage : 'the buds of which are Uke heads of dsmons'^. 
Now, we are ali aware that, in promises and threats, the comparisons 
vvhich are made should refer to things already known ; yet no one 
knovvs what a demon’s head is like.’ ‘To this’ I replied : ‘God 
spoke there to the Arabs in their own style ; have you not heard 
the verse of Imra aTQays : 

“Will he kili me ? me whose bed-fellows are a sword and 
[arro'Ms) pointed with azure (steel), like unto the fangs of ogres. ” 

“Now, the Arabs never saw an ogre, but, as they stood in 
awe of such beings. they were often threatened with them. ” Al- 
Fadl -and the man who questioned me approved this answer, and, 
on that very day, 1 took the resolution of composing a treaıise on 

1 See Introduction. 

2 See Çtır’ûn. sûrah 37, verse 63. There is, say the commentators. a thorny 
tree vvhich grovvs in Tihâmah and bcars a fruit like an almond, but extremely 
bitter. Its name, zaqqüm, is given, in the Çıır'ân, to a tree grotving in hell, the 
fruit of vvhich vvili be the food of the damned. 
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the Qur'ân, in explaııation of this and similar difficulties, with 
every necessary elucidation. On my return to Başrah, I drew up 
the worlc and entitled it al-Majâz {metaphors). On enquiry 
respecting that man, I learned that he was one of the wazır’s 
kâtibs and boon companions. ’ Abû ‘Ubaydah, having been 
informed that {Abû Sa'ld) al-Aşma'i {No. 354) blamed him for 
composing thea/-/V/ayaz, and that he had said : '‘He speaks 
of God’s Book after his own private judgement'” enquired when 
and where he gave lessons, and, on the day mentioned, he mounted 
his ass. jode up to the circle of scholars, dismounted and afıer 
saluıing al-Aşma‘I, sat down and conversed with him. On finish- 
ing, he said ; “Teli me, Abü Sa'id 1 what şort of a thing is 
bread ? ” The other answered : “It is that which you bake and 
eat. ” “There, ” said Abû ‘Ubaydah, “you have explained the 
book of God after your own private judgement^, for God, may 
His name by exaited 1 has said (in repeating ılte \vords of Pharaoh's 
chief (büker) : ‘1 vvas bearing on my head (a load of) bread^ : ” 
Al-Aşma‘İ replied : “I said .whac appeared to me true and did 
not (mean to) explain the Çur'ân after my private judgement. ” 
On which Abû ‘Ubaydah replied : “And ali that I said and which 
you blamed ine for appeared to me true, and I did not (mean to) 
explain the Qur'ân after my private judgement. ” He then rose 
from his place, mounted his ass and went off. Al-Bâhili, the 
author of the Kitâb al~Mâ‘anN declared that students who went to 
al-Aşma‘i’s lessons were purchasing pellcts of dung in the pearl- 
market, and that, vvhen they went to those of Abû ‘Ubaydah, they 
purchased pearis in the dung-market. He said so becausc al-Aşm‘aî 
recited with much elegance and could set off anecdotes and verses, 
even of the poorest kind, so as to make the very worst appear 


t Private judgment was at lîrst allotved in explaining ceıtain obscure 
passages of the Qur'ân and of the Traditions ; but, after the establishment of 
the four orıhudox rites, it was formally disapprovcd of by the Müslim doctors. 

2 Sec No. 354. 

3 Qur'ön. sürah 12, verse 36. 

4 Abu '1-Husayn Muhammad Ibn Mııbummad al-Bâhili compcsed a com- 
mentary on a work in which al-Tahâwi (No. 24). e.xp!ained the obscure tcrms 
and passages whi.;h occur in the Qur'ûn and the Tradi'.ions. He dicd A.H. 321 
(A.C. 933), His ıreaıise and ıhat of al-Tahâ\vî bore the same litle. 
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good, but that lidle real Information was lo be obtained from 
him ; whereas, Abû ‘Ubaydah expressed himself badly but furnish- 
ed a mass of useful knowlcdge. Abû ‘Ubaydah never explaincd 
the verscs {which he recited). Al-Mubarrad {No. 610) said : “Abû 
Zayd al-Anşârî {No. 245) was an ablcr grammarian than al-Aşma‘î 
and Abû ‘Ubaydah, but these two came next to him and werc 
near to each other ; Abû ‘Ubaydah was the most accomplished 
scholar of the day. *’ ‘Alî İbn al-Madînî {No. 409, note) spokc 
of him in the highest terms, and declared that he was a most 
correct transmitter of traditional literatüre. “Never, ” said he, did 
he give as a genuinc production of the desert Arabs a piece which 
was not authentic. Abû ‘Ubaydah and al-Aşmâ‘î were taken 
before Harun al-Raşhıd in order that he might choose one of 
them for a member of his privatc society, and the preference was 
given to al-Aşma‘î, as being betler qualified for a table-companion. 
Abû Nuwâs {No. 162) took lessons from Abû ‘Ubaydah; he 
praiscd him highly and decried a]-Aşma‘î, whom he detestcd. 
When asked what he thought of al-Aşma‘î, he replied ; “A 
nightingale in a cage”*. Of Khalaf al-Ahmar^ he said ; “In him 
are combined ali human knowledge and intelligence ; ” and of Abû 
‘Ubaydah : “A bundle of Science packed up in a skin . ” A poem 
adressed by Ishâq‘ Ibn al-Nadîm al-Mawşilt (No. 84) to al-FadI 
Ibn al-Rabî‘ contains the following passage in praise of Abû 
‘Ubaydah and in dispraise of al-Aşma‘î : 

“Take Abû ‘Ubaydah and treat him with favour, for in him 
you wiU find ali Science. Honour him therefore, prefer him, and 
reject the she-monkey’s cub. ” 

When Abû ‘Ubaydah rccited verses, he did not mark the 
measure and, in repeating passages of the Qur'ân or relating 
Traditions, he made mistakes designedly: “For, ” said he, 

1 A nightingale in a cage is pleasing to hear, but ıhere is nothing el.'^e good 
about it. Such scems to be the meaning of the remark made by Abû Nuwâs. 

2 Sec No. 245, note. The father of Khalaf was enfranchised by Abû 
Burdah, the son of Abû Mûsâ (see No. 295) and ıttarried a woman of the tribe 
of Mazin. According lo Mr, de Hammer, in his Literaturgeschichte de Araber, 
vol. III, p. 550. Khalaf died A.H. 180 (A.C. 796-7). Mr. Ahlwardt published at 
Gricfstvald, in 1859, one of Khalaf's poems with critical notes, The title of 
his work is Chaief etahmar's Qasside. 
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“grammar brings ill luck*. ” He continued to composc works 
until he died and left nearly two hundred treatises^, of which we 
may name thc following : the Kitab Majâz al~Qur'ân {Jîgurative 
expressions occıtring in ihe Qur'âıı), the Gharîb al-Qur’ân {unusual 
e.\pressions employed in the Qur’ân), the Ma'âni ’1-Qur’ân {rhetori- 
cal figures made use of in the Qur'ân), the Gharîb al-ljadîıh (rare 
e.rpressions occuring in the Traditions), the Kitâb al-Dibâj (silkenrobe), 
the Tâj (diadem), the Kitâb al-Hudüd (book of definitions), the Kitâb 
Khurâsân (treatise concerning Khurâsân). the Kitâb al-Khawörii al- 
Bahrayn wa ’l-Yamömah (on the Khâriiites of Bahrayn and Yamâmah), 
the Kitâb al-MawâlI (on nıawlâs), the Kitâb al-Bulh (on simpletons), 
the Kitâb al-Difân (on guests), the Kitâb MarjRâhit (on the battie of 
Marj Râhit), the Kitâb al-Munâfarât (contestations between indivi- 
duals concerning the illustriousness of their respective families), the 
Kitâb al-Qabâ 'il (on the Arabian tribes), the Kitâb Khabar al-Barrâd 
(his'ory of al-Barrâd)^ the Kitâb al-Qarâ’in (book of female com- 
panions, or of concomitant circumstances), the Kitâb al-BâzI (on the 
falcon), the Kitâb al-Hâmâm (on turtle-doves), the Kitâb al-Ijayyât 
(on serpents), the Kitâb al-Aqârib (on scorpions), the Kitâb al-Nawâ- 
kifı (on concubines), the Kitâb al-Nawâşhir (on the muscles of the 
arm), the Kitâb Hudr al-KhavI (on the galloping of horses), the Kitâb 
al-A'yân- (on great men ?), the Kitâb Bunyân bi-Ahlihi* (on setting 
up house), the Kitâb Ayâdi ’l-Azd (on the generous deeds of the 
tribe of Azd), the Kitâb al-KhayI (on horses), the Kitâb al-Ibl (on 
camels), the Kitâb al-Insân (on man), the Kitâb al-Zari (on corn- 
fields), the Kitâb al-Ralıl (on the camel's saddle), the Kitâb al-Dilwi 

1 This signiftcation of ihc word has been already noliced in No. 670, 

note. 

2 The purely philological characıer of mest of the treatises mentioned in 
the following list has been indicated in the Introducıioo to the hrst vol. They 
were composed of ex(racts made from the poems and sententious discourses of 
the desert Arabs. 

3 About twenty years before the promulgation of Jslâmism, the tribe of 
Qurayilı was embroiled in a war with that of Hawâzin, because al-Barrâd Ibn 
Qays had slain‘Urwah Ibn *Utbah. Al-Tabrlzî, in his commentary on the 
Hamâsah, page 351, alludes to this event. Mr. Caussin dc Perceval gives a full 
account of it his Essai sur l'hisıoire des Arabes, tome I, p. 301 et suiv. 

* ‘Abd al-Kamid gives; Bayan Bâhileh (deseriplion of the Bâhitah 
(tribe),—Ed. 
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{on the leathern bucket for drawing water), the Kitâb al-Bakrah 
{on the pulley of draw-weUs) the Kitâb al-SarJ (on the saddle), the 
Kitâb al-Lijâm (on the hridle), the Kitâb al-Faras (on the horse), 
the Kitâb al-Shawârid {on animals göne astray, or on verses cu/rent 
through the Arabian tribes), the Kitâb al-Ihtilâm (on puberty, or 
on dreaming), the Kitâb magâtil al-Fursân (on combats where 
celebrated horsetnen met their death), the Kitâb magâtil al-Aşhrâf 
(on the violent deaths of the Sharifs or descendants of‘Alıj, the 
al-Shi‘r wa al-Şhu'arâ (on poetry and poets), the Kitâb fa'ala wa 
af'ala (on verbs which in the fourth form, have a privative significa- 
tio)i).\.\\z Kitâb al-ı'hâlib (vices of the Arabs reprehended), the 
Kitâb Khulg al-Insân (on the human frame), the Kitâb al-Farq (on the 
dijference between the names given to the members of the human 
body and these given to the same members in animals), the Kitâb 
al-Khuff {on the feet of camels, or on boots), the Kitâb Makkah 
wa'l-fi aranı {on Makkah and its sacred territory), the Kitâb al- 
Jami wa 'l-Şiffin {on the batties of the Camel and Şiffin), the 
Kitâb Buyûtât al-‘Arab (on the tents of the Arabs) * the Kitâb 
aI-Mulâwamât (on mutual blame), the Kitâb al-Gkârât (on predatory 
excursions), the Kitâb al-Mu'atgbâft (on mutual reproaches), the 
Kitâb al-Addâd (on words which have each two opposite significa- 
tions), the Kitâb ma'âlhir al-‘Arab (the memorable deeds of the 
Arabs), the Kitâb Ma’âlhir Ghatafân (the noble recollections left by the 
tribe of Ghatafân). the Kitâb Ad’iyat al-Arab {on the high preten- 
tions of the Arabs), the Kitâb magtal ‘ Uthınân (on the murder of the 
khalif ‘ Uthmân), the Kitâb Asmâ al-KhayI {on the names given to 
horses), the Kitâb al-‘Aggahl {on ungrateful childern), the Kitâb 
gudât al-Başrah {on the gâdis of Başrah), the Kitâb Futûh Irminiyah 
(on the conguest of Armema), the Kitâb Futûh al-Ahnâz (on the 
congvest of al-Ah\vâz), the Kitâb Luşûş al-Arab (on celebrated Arab 
robber.s), the Kitâb Al^bâr al-HaJJâj {the hhtory of al-Hajjâj), the 
Kitâb Qişşat al-Ka'bah (the history of the Ka'bah), the Kitâb al-lfums 
min Qurayşh {on the Quray.şhide families called the Hurnsf, the Kitâb 

1 The word hums signifîes heroes. It was a tide assumed by the Principal 

(Conlinued on page 297) 

* ‘Abd al-Hamid dds : Kitâb al-Z.ughât (Lexicon) —Ed. 

t *Abd al-i^amid gives these two names before Mulâwamilt,—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-Hamid gives : Kitâb al-Iffat (on Chastity). —Ed. 
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Fada'İl al-Arşh* (on the excellences of the throne of God), the Kitâb 
ma talhano fihi'l-'Atnmah (on the faults of language committed by 
the vu/gar), the Kitâb al-Sawâd \va Fathihî (on Babyhnia andits con- 
guest), the Kitâb man şhukira min al-'Ummâl wa humida (on 
governors who have been ıhanked and praised), the Kitâb al-Jam'a 
M’fl ‘l-Tathniyah (on the pJural and the dual), the Kitâb al-Aws M'a 
'l-KhazraJ (on tne Aws and KhazraJ, the two great Arab tribes of 
Madinah), the Kitâb Muhammad wa Ibrâhlm (history of Muhtam- 
mad and Ibrâhlm'), the sons of ‘Abd Allah, the son of al- 
Hasan, the son of ‘Alî, the son of Abü Tâlib', the Kitâb al- 
Ayyâm al-Saghir (the shorter work on celebrated hattie days), 
containing an account of seventy-five conflicts, the Kitâb al-Ayyâm 
al-Kabir (the greater work on battie-days), containing an account 
of cne thousand two hundred conflicts, the Kitâb Ayyâm Bani 
Mazin wa Akhbârihim (the battie-days and history of the tribe of 
Mâzin). He left besides other instructive works, ali of which 
I should mention, were I not afraid of lengthening this article 
too muçh. Abü ‘Ubaydah relates as foIIows : “When I appeared 
before al-FadI Ibn al-Rabî', he asked me who, of ali men. was 
the best poet ? and I answered : ‘Al-Râ'i^ ’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘do 
you give him the preference ? ’ T replied . ‘Because he went to 
see Sa'îd Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân the Umayyad who, the very day 
he received him, made him a present and allowed him to depart; 
this circumstance aI-Râ‘î described in the following verses : 

(Continued from page 296) 

Qurayshide$ and granted by them to some of the Kinâniyan and ^u^â'iyan 
families which resided in their neighbourhood. (Hamdsah, pa^e 2 ; Essai sur 
l'hist. des Arabes, t. 1, p 280). 

1 For Information respecting these two inıûms of the Zaydiyah sect, see de 
Sacy’s Clıreslomathie arabe, tome I, p. 3. of the second edition, and my transla- 
tion of Ibn IÇtıaldün’s History of the Berbers. tome 11, page 499. 

2 ‘Ubayd Ibn al-Husayn, a member of the tribe of Numayr, vvhich waa a 
branch of that of 'Amir Ibn Şa'şa'ah, was eminent Arabian chief and an excel- 
lent poet. He received the surname of Al-Râ'i {the pasior), or Râ'I al ibl {the 
cemels' herdsman), because he excellcd in the description of these animals. He 
composed pocms in praise of the Umayyad fchalif‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân 
and died at an advanced age. (Al-Suyûti’s Şharh ^awûhid al Mughnı: 
Masâlik ai-Âbşdr). 

* ‘Abd al-Hamid gives: Kitâb al-Fo^â'il al-Faras (on the excellences 
of the Horse).—Ed. 
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‘At midnight, our camels, emaciated (by a long journey), 
arrived panting at Sa'îd’s door. The next morning, they hastened 
off again, praısing the courtyard whcre he had allowed them 
to repose ; for they had obtained {,for me) not a dilatory promise 
but a solid gift. ’ 

On hearing this, al-Fadl exclaimed: ‘Abü ‘Ubaydah! you 
have presented to us your request with much address.’ ” The next 
morning, Abü ‘Ubaydah went to the court of Hürün al-Raşhid : 
“He gave me a present,” said he, “ordered me somcthing out of 
his own private treasury and dismissed me.” Abü 'Ubaydah was a 
mawlâ of the tribe of ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Ma‘mar al-Taymı. A man 
of high rank said to him : “You, who insult every one, who was 
your father ?” to which he replied : “My father informed me 
Ihat his father told him that he was a Jew of ( ıhe town of) 
Bâjarvvân ; ” the questioner went off immediately and left him'. 
Abü ‘ Ubaydah was of so sarcastic a humour that every one in 
Başrah who had a reputation to maintain was obliged to flatter 
him. He önce set out for Fars with the intention of visiting Mûsâ 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Hilâlî who, being informed of his approach, 
said to his pages : “Be on your guard against Abû ‘Ubaydah, for 
every word of his is [sharp and) cutting.” A repast was served 
and one of the pages spilled some gravy on the skirt of Abû 
‘Ubaydah’s cloak. “Some gravy has fallen on your cloak,” said 
Mûsâ, “but I shail give you ten others in place of it.” “Nay ! ” 
replied Abû ‘Ubaydah, “do not mind ! your gravy can do no 
harm.” By that he meant that there was no strength^ in it. Mûsâ 
understood the sarcasm, but held his peace. İt is related that, 
when Abû ‘Ubaydah composed his Kitâb al-Mathölib, an Arab 
said to him : “You have insultcd the whole of the Arabs ; ” on 
which he replied; “That can do you no harm, for it does not 
concern you; ” meaning by these words that the man was not 
an Arab. When al-Aşma‘ı went to the mosque, he alvvays said 
(to his disciples), bcfore he entcred : “Look in and see if that 
fellovv be there; “meaning Abû ‘Ubaydah, so much he dreaded 

1 The wiı of Abû 'Ubaydah's answcr is. for the translaıor, qutie impercep- 
tible. 

2 The wor<i rende red here by sı rengi h nıcans grense. 
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the sharpness oF his tonguc. When Abû ‘Ubaydah died, no one 
attended his funeral because he had not spared, in his acrimony, 
either gcntle or siınple. He was filthy in his habits and lisped ; 
his gencalogy was unsound and his orthodoxy suspcctcd, for he 
lıad a leaning towards the doctrincs of the Khârijites. Abû Hatim 
al-SijistânI (No. 262) related that Abû ‘Ubaydah treated him with 
respcct bccause he thought him to be one of the j^ârijites of 
Sijistân. Al-Thawn (No. 248) rclates the following anecdotc : “I 
went to the mosque and found Abû ‘Ubaydah sitting alone and 
writing with his finger on the fioor. He asked me who was the 
author of this verse : 

“I said to my soul, when it shook and trenibled : Back to thy 
wonted mood ! Strive to merit praise or else repose (io dealh)." 

“I replied that he was Qatarî Ibn al-Fujâ‘ah (No. 519) 
on which he exclaimed ; ‘God smash your mouth ! why not say ; 
the Commandcr of the faithful, Abû Na'âmah'. He then requested 
me to sit dovvn and never to repeat what he had just uttered. So 
I kept it a secret till the day of his death.” This anecdote appears 
to me contestable, for the verse just mentioned belongs to a poem 
composed by ‘Amr Ibn al-Itnâbah al-Anşârî al-Khazrajı. Itnâhah 
was his mothcr’s name and Zayd Manât the name of his father. 
No literary scholar can deny the verse to be his, the poem from 
which it is takcn being acknosvledged to be of that author’s 
composition. Al-Mubarrad (No. 610) rclates in his Kâmil that 
Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Abi Sufyân the Umayyad said; “Let poetry be 
one of your chief occupations, and principal studies. The noble 
deeds of your forefathers are mentioned in poems, and there 
also you can find counsels to direct you. ” At the battie of al- 
Harir2 I was on the point of running away, whcn these words of 
Ibn al-Itnâbah (canıe to my mind and) changed my intention : 

1 Our author has already mentioned, in the life of Oa'arI, that this chief of 
the Khârijile sect was surnanied Atû Na'âmah and had tekcn the title of 
Commander of the Faithful. 

2 The battie of Qâdisiyah was fought A.H. 15 and lasted three days. The 

first Journee was afterwards called Yawm Armâth liUjl fy, ; the second Yawm 
AŞhwût A »el and the third Yawm'AŞ_İ2/n^ OT'Amâs or 

(Continued on page 300) 
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“I was hindered by my self-denial, by my fortitude, by the 
hope of purchasing glory at an easy rate {in facing dangers)^ by 
the pleasure of encountering perils, of striking off the heads of 
many a valiant hero, and of saying {to my soul), every time she 
shook and trembled : ‘Back to thy wonted mood ! strive to merit 
praise or else repose {in death). Let me thus defend my püre 
renown and ward off hereafter imputations which I had well 

deservcd^ ’ 

Let us return to our account of Abû ‘Ubaydah : no magistrate 
wouId rcceive his evidence because he was suspected of an unna- 
tural vice. Al-Aşm‘âi relates this anecdote : “I and Abû ‘Ubaydah 
entered one day into the mosque and, behold ! on the pillar at the 
foot of which he usually sat and at the height of nearly seven 
cubits, was inscribed this verse ; 

“God’s blessing on Lot and on his people! come, Abû 
‘Ubaydah! say amen.” 

He said to me : “Aşma'i! rub that out.” So I got on his 
shoulders and effaced the writing, but not before my weight made 
him cry out: 'You are too heavy ; you are breaking my back ! ’ I 
ansvvered : ‘Nothing remains (to rub out)'hut the { (of the word 
Lot).' ‘That,’ said he is the worst letter of the svhole verse.’ ” 
According to another account, Abû ‘Ubaydah, finding al-Aşma‘î 
so heavy, told him to make haste. “Nothing remains now,’’ said 
the other, “excepting the word Lot.” On this, Abû ‘Ubaydah 


{Continued from page 299) 

Ghimös . On the nlght preceding the third day and which was called 
Laylut al-Harir "aIJ {the night of grovlitıg, or snariing), the battie 

was renevved and victory hnally declared in favour of the Muslims. Arabic 
historians and geographers are uncertain whether the names given to these 
tbree journees designated placcs or not. For a full account of this celebrated 
battie see Mr. Caussin de Perceval's Essai, ete., t. III, p. 481 et suiv., professor 
Kosegarten's Taberislanensis Annales, t. 111, and Price’s Retrospect of Mahom- 
medarı Hislory, vol. I, p. 304. 

1 As we do not possess the traditional expIication of this piece, we can 
indicate its meaning by corjeeture onIy. 

2 This verse may perhaps signify : that I may defend the honour of virtuous 
women and maintain, hence-forward, an unspolted reputation. 
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exclaimed ; "From hinj^let us fly.*” The person who vvrotc the 
verse was Abû Nuwâs al-Hasan İbn Hânı, he of vvhom we have 
already spoken (No. 162). İt is related that, near the place where 
Abû ‘Ubaydah had his sittings, were found scraps of paper 
containing the above nnentioned verse and the folIowing: 

“For thou, I am sure, art one of their survivers (and hast been 
ahtays so) since the age of puberty, though thou art now in thy 
ninctieth* year” 

The anecdotcs related of Abû ‘Ubaydah are very numerous. 
He was was born iri the month of Rajab, 110 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 
728), on the same night in which al-Hasan al-Başri (No. 148) died. 
Other accounts place his birth in the ycar 111,114, 118 and 119, 
but the date here given is the true one. The proof is that the 
amir Ja'far İbn Sulaymân Ibn ‘Abd al-Mujtalib^ having asked him 
when he was born, he replied : “ ‘Umar İbn Abİ Rabl'ah al-Makh- 
zûmî (yVo. 465), has already shaped out my answer : being asked 
the date of his birth, he replied : ‘The night on which (the khalif) 
‘Umar İbn al-Khattâb died; vvhat excellence was then removed 
from the world and what worthlessness brought into it! ‘Now 1 was 
born the night of al-Hasan al-Başri's death, and (the rest of) my 
answer shall be the same as ‘Umar İbn Abi Rabi'ah’s”. İn the 
life of this ‘Umar we mentioned that these words have been 
attributed to al-Hasan al-Başri. Abû 'Ubaydah died at Başrah in 
the ycar 209 (A.C. 824-5), or according to other statements, in 211, 
or 210, or 213. A banana, vvhich (Abû Ja'far) Muhammad Ibn 
al-Qâsim İbn Sahi al-Nüşhijânl gave him to eat, was the cause of 
his death. Some time aftersvards, Abu ’I-‘Atâhiyah (No. 9!) went 
to see al-Nüşhijânî, who offered him a banana, on which he 

1 I suspect that this dialogue. in Arabic, offers a number of equivocal signi- 
âcations, such as werc comprehensible to Müslim debuuchees, in Eastern 
countries. In that case, the inseriion of the anecdote docs no honour to the 
author nor to the generation for vvhom, he compiled his vvork. 

2 Abû ‘Abd Allah Ja'far İbn Sulaymân Ibn 'Abd Allüh Ibn al-'Abbâs Ibn 
‘Abd al-Mu alib hcld, at one time, the government of Madînah. He was 
removed from his post in the year 150 (A.C. 767). by the khalif al-Manşür. He 
died at Başrah, but on vvhat date is not ascenained. 

* According to the verse given by ‘Abd al-Hamîd it should be rendered 
seventieth.—Ed. 
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exclaimed : “What do you mean ? Abû Ja‘far ! you took away 
Abû 'Ubaydah’s life by means of a banana and you intend to 
kili me in the same manner ! do you consider as lawful the murder- 
ing of learned men ? Abû ‘Ubaydah must not be confounded with 
Abû ‘Ubayd, whose names were al-Qâsim İbn Sallâm (No. 509), 
Ma'mar al-MuihaıwâK Bâjarwân, the native place of Abû ‘Ubay¬ 
dah’s father, is a village in the district of al-Balil^, which 
constitutes a government in the province of al-Raqqah. It is also 
the name of a town situated in Şhirwân, a province of Armenia 
and near which, it is said, lies the fountain of immortality which 
vvas discovered by al-^idr^. I am inclined to believe that Abû 
‘Ubaydah belongcd to this place. Some say that Bâjarwân is the 
name of the town from the inhabitants of which Moses and al- 
Khidr asked hospitality^. Nûşhjânî means belonging to Nûşhjân 
svhich is a village in oııe of the districts of Fârs. 


705 MA'AN, THE SON OF ZA’IDAH 

Abu ’1-Walîd Ma‘an al-Şhaybâni vvas the son of Zâ’idah, the 
son of 'Abd Allah, the son of Zâ’idah, the son of Matar, the son 
of Şharik, the son of ‘Amr, surnamed Al-Şulb ; the son of Qays, 
the son of Şhurâhil, the son of Hammâm. the son of Murrah, the 
son of Dhuhl, the son of Shavbân. The rest of genealogy is 
well-known<. ibn al-KalbîS says, in his Jamharat al-Nisab: 
“Ma’an was the son of Zâ’idah, the son of Matar, the son of 


1 The author marks the orthography of these proper names, letter by letter. 
Such indications I supress, as usual. but give the resulıs. 

2 AI-KI}idr is the name by which the Mustims seem to designate the 
prophet Elias. According to them, he discovered the fountain of life and, 
having drunk of it, became immortal. 

3 See Qur'ûn, sûrah 18, verse 76. 

4 The genealogy of Şhaybân wili be found in Eithhorn’s Monumenta anti- 
quissimae historiae Arabam, and in Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur l’histoire des 
Arabes. 

5 The life of Hişhâm ibn al-Kalbl the genealogist will be found in this 
work. 
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Şharik, the son of ‘Amr, thc son of Qays, the son of Şhurâhll, the 
son of Murrah, the son of Hammâm, the son of Murrah, the son of 
^uhl, the son of Shavbân. the son of Tha'labah, the son of 
‘Ukâbah, the son of Şa b, the son of 'AlF, the son of Bakr, the 
son of Wâ’il, the son of Qâsit, the son of Hinb, the son of Afşâ, 
the son of Du'mi. the son of Jadilah, the son of Asad, the son of 
Rabî'ah, the son of Nizâr, the son of Ma'add, the son of ‘Adnan. 
Ma'an was generous, brave, liberal, and beneficent, highly extoHçd 
(Ay poets) and much visitcd {by the needy). ” Al- Aşma'i related 
as folIoNvs : “An Arab of the desert went to see Ma'an Ibn Zâ’idah 
and recited to him a poem in his praise. He then waited so long 
at the {palace) door that he was about to depart, when he saw 
Ma'an on the point of riding out. He immediaiely rose, went 
up to him and, seizing the bridle of the steed, he said : 

“O Ma‘an ! thy hands are ali beneficence ; (they pour) favours 
on the people and (öpen new) ways to thy (generosity). The 
daughters of my uncle will know what I have obtained, when on 
my return, the saddle-bags shall be examined.” 

“Ma'an ordered five female camels, choscn from the best of 
his flock, to be brought out, and, having them loaded with gifts, 
presents and clothes, he gave them to him and said : ‘Son of my 
brother ! return, and may God protect thee ! to the daughters of 
thy uncle ; when they examine the saddle-bags, they will surely find 
something to rejoice at.’ The Arab answered : ‘ By the House of 
God ! thou hast spoken truly.’ ’’ In the life of the poet Marwân 
Ibn Abî Hafşah (No. 689) will be found other anecdotes concern- 
ing him. Marwân was parlicularly devoted to him and most of 
his poems were in praise of this chief. Under the dynasty of the 
Umayyads, Ma'an rose successively from one post of authority to 
another, and remained attached to the service of Yazîd Ibn 
‘Umar Ibn Hubayrah al-Fazârî, governor of the two ‘Irâqs. When 
the sovereignty passed into the hands of the ‘Abbasids, Abü Ja'far 
al-Manşûr besieged Yazîd Ibn ‘Umar in the city of Wâsit. What 
occurred betvveen them on this occasion is weU known, and some 
account of it will be found in our article on Yazîd. Ma'an had 
displayed great bravery in support of Yazîd and, when this chief 
was put to death, he lay hid for some time, through fear of 
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al-Manşûr. During the period of his concealment he had a number 
of extraordinary adventures, one of which we here give in the 
words of Marwân Ibn Abl Hafşah, the celebrated poet: ‘"When 
Ma'an Ibn Zâ’idah \vas governor of Yaman*, he madc mc the 
following narration ; {Abü Ja'far) al-Manşür caused the strictest 
search to be made for me and offered a reward in money to who- 
ever would bring me to him. Perquisitions vvere made so closely 
that I was obliged to alter my complexion by exposing myself to 
the rays of the sun ; I cut off my whiskers, put on a woollen frock 
and, having mounted on a camci, I proceeded towards the desert, 
with the intention of staying there. I had just göne out by the 
Bâb Harb, which is one of the gates of Baghdâd, when a Negro, 
with a sword suspended in â belt from his shoulder, follovved me 
until I had got out of the sight of the guards. He then seized my 
camel by the halter and, making it kncel down, he grasped me by 
the hand : ‘What is the matter?’ said I. He answered : ‘Thou art 
he whom the Commander of the Faithful is searching for.’ I 
replied : ‘And who am I, that search should be made for me ? ’ 
‘Thou art Ma'an, the son of Zâ’idah,’ said he. ‘My good fellow ! 
said I, ‘have the fear of the Almighty before thy eyes ! where is the 
likcness bctween me and Ma'an ? ' ‘Cease denying.’ said he, ‘for by 
Allah ! I know thee bettcr then thou knovvest thyself.’ Perceiving 
that he was in earnest, I said to him : ‘Here is a jewel worlh many 
times the sum offered by al-Manşûr to the person who may bring 
me to him, take it and be not the cause of shedding my blood.’ 
‘Hand it out,’ said he. On my producing it to him, he looked at 
it for some time and then said : ‘As for İts value, thou hast told the 
truth, but I will not accept it before asking thee a question : if thou 
givest me a true answer, I shall let thee go.’ ‘Ask,’ said I, 'Ali 
people,’ said he, ‘declare that thou art noted for thy generosity ; 
teli me if thou didst ever give away at önce the whole of thy 
fortune ?’ ‘No,’ ‘Or the half‘No.’ Or the third ? 'No,’ He procc- 
eded thus tili he said : 'Or the tenth ? ' on which I blushed and 
replied : ‘I think I have sometimes done so.’ ‘Well! ’ said he, ‘that 

I When Ma'an obtained his pardon from al-Manşûr, he was appointed by 
that ^^alif to the government of Yaman. He vtas aftcrwards removed to the 
government of Adharbâ'ijân {at-MakJn's Hist. Saractn. p. 103), and then 
transfcrred to the government ofSijistân. 
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wa S no great matter (yor jmcA nj fAee) ; now I, by Allah! am a 
simpıc foot-soldier, living on the pay I get from Abü Ja'far al- 
Manşür ; cvery month, he gîves me îvventy dirhams*, and this jewel 
is worth many thousand dînârs ; here, I give it to thee back as a 
preseni for thy own sake, and on account of the generosity for 
which thou art noted, and in order to make thee know that there 

is, in the world, a man more generous than thou art. So, for the 
füture. be not proud of thyself, but consider henceforsvard thegifts 
thou makest as trifling, and stop not in thy career of generosity’. 
He then threw the neckIace into my lap and let go the halter of 
my camel. As he was turning to depart, I said to him : ‘By Allah! 
thou hast disgraced me, man ! I would suffer less from the shed- 
ding of my life’s blood than from vvhat thou hast done to me. 
Take back what I offered thee, for I am rich enough to do without 

it. ’ He laughed and said : ‘Thou intendest to make me belie my 
words ; no w, by Allah ! I shall not receive it nor ever take a revvard 
for doing a good action.’ He then went his way and, when I had 
no longer any danger to apprehend. I had search made for him 
and promised to vvhoever would bring iıim to me whatever reward 
he might ask ; but I never heard of him again ; it was as if the 
earth had swallowed him up.’ ” Ma‘an, remained in concealment 
tili the affray of al-Hâşhimiyah^. On that mcmorable day, a band 
of Khurâsânids revolted against al-Manşür and proceeded to 
attack him. A combat took place between them and the partisans 
he had in al-Hâşhimiyah, a town which {the khalif) al-Saffâh had 
built in the neighbourhood of Kûfah. Ghars al-Ni‘mah Ibn al- 
Şâbî (No. 125, note), says, as fo!lows, in his work entitled Kitâbal- 
Hafawât (book offaults): “în the month of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah. A.H. 
134 (May-June, A.C. 752), al-Şaffâh finished the building of the 
town \vhich he hadfounded for himself near al-Anbâr”, Ma'an who 
was lying concealed in the neighbourhood (at the time of this revolt), 
set out at night disguiscd in a turban, with a veil över his face, 
and, having attacked the insurgents, in the sight of al-Manşûr, he 
displayed great bravery and resolution, and put them to flight. 


1 About ten shillings. 

2 See the Annals or Abulfeda, A.H, J4J, and Price's Retrospect, Vol. II, 
p. 13. 
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Al-Maıışûr was no sooncr deüvered from dangcr than he said to 
him : “Dcuee take tlıee 1 who art thou ? ” The other rcnıoved thc 
vcil from his face and ansvvcred : “Commander of thc faithful! I 
aın hc “whom thou hası bcen making scarch for; 1 am Ma‘an, the 
son of Zâ'idah”. A!-Manşûr immediately grantcd him a free 
pardon, heapcd upon him gifts and honours, arrayed him in a fine 
dress, with splendid ornamonts, and received him into thc number 
of his favoıırites. Sonic days al'ter, Ma'an entered into the 
presence of al-Manşûr who, on seeing him, said : “Teli mc, Ma an! 
did you not give lo Marwân Ibn Abi Hafşah a reward of one 
hundred thousand dirhams for this verse? 

“ ’Tis Ma‘an, thc son of Zâ'idah, by vvhose prowess thc tribe 
of Shavbân had fresh glory added to its glory.” 

Not so ! Commander of the faithful! but I gave it to him for 
this passage of the same poem : 

“On the day of al-Hâşhimiyah, you stood boldiy forth with 
your sword in defence of God’s vicar {upan earih). You protected 
the spot whcre he stood and warded off from him the strokes of 
the sword and spear.” 

“We!l answered, Ma'an ! ” exclaimed the khalif. Another day, 
he said to him : “Ma‘an ! people ofıen speak ili of your tribe ; ” to 
which IVla'an replied: 

“You will always find the illustrioııs exposcd to envy, but never 
will you find dctractors of the vile." 

He went, one day, when advanced in age, to visit {al-Manşûr) 
anii [rfüs pnncc) said to him. “Ma‘an ! you are growing old.” 
“Yes, Commander of thc faithful! in your service," replied IVla'an. 
“And yet you are stili vigourous," added the khalif. “Yes, 
Commander of the faithful ! in attacking your er.emics." "And 
you have stili some strcngıh remaining ? “ “Yes," answered Ma'an, 
"and it slıall be used for you.” When ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Zayd, 
a pious ascctic of Başrah heard of this conversation, hc e.xclaimed : 
"Unfortunate man! he reserves nothing {the service ofJ thc 
Lord." The best know n of Marvvân's gaşidahs tvere composed in 
honour of Ma'an and thc finest of them is that which rhymes in i 
and of which 1 inserted a passage in the life of thc former. It is 
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rather long, as it consists of more than fifty verses; so not to 
lengthen this article, I shall abstain from giving it. In another 
poem, he said of him : 

‘‘God has secured against fear and want him who has Ma‘an 
for a protector in advcrsity. Ma‘an, the son of Zâ’idah ! he keeps 
his promises and gives the highest price to purchase fame. He 
considers what hc bestows as so much gained, if it obtains for him 
lasting praise ; yet he who receives his gifts thinks them cheaply 
earned. He has erecıed for {the tribe of) Shavbân a {monument 
of) glory never to fali trll the solid basis of Ha<;lan shall pass 
away.” 

Hadan (ö*"*) is the name of a great mountain, situatcd 
betvvecn Najd and Tihamah, and at a day’s journey from the latter 
country. There is a proverb which says : He is in Najd who sees 
Hadan. It is frequently mcntioned in pocms and hir.torical anec- 
dotes. A pcrson notcd for the elegance of his language visited 
Ma‘an, one day, and addrcssed him in these {choice) terms; “İt 
vvould have becn easy for me to get myself recommended to you 
by one whom you might find irksome; but I preferred chosing for 
interccssor your o'.vn merit and making an appeal to your own 
generosity. If you think to place me as high in your noble 
favour as I have placed my hopes in your beneficence, do so. I 
have not becn too proud to solicit your bounty ; spare therefore 
my honorable fcelings the shame of a disappointment.” Ma‘an 
composed somc good poetry, most of which is on bravcry. Abû 
'Abd Allah (Hârûn) Ibn al-Munajjim (see his life in this work), 
speaks of him in the Kitâh al-Bâri\ and gives a number of passages 
taken from his poems. Such is the follovving, addrcssed to Khattâb. 
a nephew of'Abd al-Jabbâr Ibn‘Abd al-Rahmân>, on seeing him 
strut about at court after having been defeated and put to flight 
by the Khârijites: 


1 ‘Abd al-Jabbâr Ibn‘Abd al-Rahmin, of the tribe of Azd. was appointed 
governor of ^urâsân by the ichalif al-Munşûr, in the year MO (A. C. 757-8), 
Bccording to the author of the Nujûm, or, two years later, according to 
Ilamzah al-Işbahâiıt. This hislorian gives some accouot of ‘Abd al-JaabSr in 
his Anıınfs, p. 22 of the Arnbic text. 
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“Why didst thou not walk so, O Khattâb ! on the morning 
you encountered the foe ? Why didst thou not stand firm when 
death was near ? Thou wert saved by a steed, obedicnt to the 
rein and vvhich, spurred on by thee through a cloud of Just, flew 
like an eagle. Thou didst leave thy companions when the spears 
came to their encounter, and so doth every man who is lost to 
honour.” 

The grammarian Abu 'Uthmân al-Mâzinı {No. 1/5) relates as 
foHows ; “The commander of Ma'an’s police-guard* said lo me : 
‘I was standing behind Ma‘an (u’/ıo was seateci in his chair of State), 
when he perceived a man riding (on a conıel) and Corning up at 
full speed.’ '1 do not think,’ said Ma‘an, ‘that he wants to see 
any one else but me. Door-keeper ! let him enter.’ (The stranger) 
came in, sa’.uted Ma‘an and said: 

“God preserve thee! littie is what I have ; my family are 
numerous and I am not able to support them, Stubborn fortune 
hath borne me down; so, they sent me to thee and avvait the 
result.” 

“Ma'an, being then in one of his generous moods, made 
answer : ‘Ali will be right; by Allah I shall hasten thy return !’ He 
then told one of his pages to bring out such and such a female 
camel and a thousand pieces of gold^, and ali this he gave to the 
man, without knowing who he was.” It is in these terms that the 
occurence is related by the Khatib (No. 33), in his history (of 
Baghdâd). Numerous other anecdotes are told of Ma‘an and of 
his generous deeds. Towart!s the end of his life, he was appointed 
governor of Sijistân. Having proceeded to that province, he did 
therc many memorable acts, had numerous adventures and received 
frequent visits from pocts. In the year 151 (A.C. 768), or 152 or 
158, according to other accounts, being then in Sijistân, he had 


1 The şhurtah, or police-guard, was a troop of armed horsemen, receiving 

regular pay and charged to maintain order in the City and punish offenders. 
İt formed also the body-guard of the sovercign. Ibn Khaldûn Turnishes In¬ 
formation respecıing the ^urtıi/ı in his Protegomena, p. 35, of my 

translation. 

2 About (ive hundred pounds sterling. 
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workmen occupied in his palace, when somc Khâriiities slipped in 
amongst them and murdercd hini. He was at that moment under- 
going the operation of cupping*. His nephew, Yazld Ibn Mazyad 
Ibn Zâ’idah, whose life wc shall give went in pursuit of the assas- 
sins and slew them ali in the town of al-Bust. The poets composed 
admirable elegies on the death of Ma'an. One of the finest and 
noblest of those pieces we shall here give ; it is a cjaşidah composed 
by his own poet, Marwân Ibn Abı Hafşah, and begins thus ; 

“Ma‘an has göne his way, leaving a glorious reputation, never 
to perish and never to be equalled. When Ma an received the fatal 
stroke, the sun seemed to have shrouded himself in darkness. 
Ma‘an was the mountain with which {the tribe of) Nizâr demolish- 
cd the mountains of the foe^. Since Ma'an is göne, the frontiers, 
where the lances used to quench their thirst, remain without 
defense. ‘Irâq is overspread with gloom ; his misfortune, so 
afîlicting for us ali, has left to it an inheritance of disorder {and 
ruin). Syria trembled from side to side, when that pillar of might 
leant över and gave way. On the morning of his departure {from 
life), ali the lands of Tihâmah and of Najd had ncarly been 
removed from their places. The countries which so long floiırished 
proudiy {in his life time) are now humbled by his death. When 
death struck Ma'an on that day, it struck the noblest in deeds 
among those who were the best of men. Tili Ma'an was borne to 
his grave?, ali mankind were his children, and never did a man who 
sought a favour think of going to any other {patron) than Ma'an, 
the son of Zâ’idah. He is göne who lightened ali {our) burdens, 
and the flow of whose beneficence anticipated (our) demands. 
Never did bands of visitors go to see (another chief) like Ma'an ; 
never did they discbarge their baggage in another court like his: 
Ali the hands of the freest givers never equalled the right hand or 
the left of Ma'an. The ponds of his generosity never went dry; the 
buckets always ascended from them fu 11; (/7orı</î 6e/o/ıg/ng) to a 
man of fair renown who considered weaith as nothing unless bes- 
towed on ali who sought for aid. O, that those who rejoiced at his 

1 Cupping was a favorile remedy with the Arabs in many cases. 

2 By the word mountains, the poet means to designate the chiefs. This is a 
common mctaphor. 

3 Literally : visited the grave. 
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death had been sacrificed to save him ! O, that his existence could 
bc lengthened and prolonged ! His trcasures consisted, not in gold 
but in swords of Indian Steel, and ample coats of mail, a lance 
from al-Khatt’ yellovv and pliant, exhibiting flcxibility and just 
proportion, and a store of lasting renown, and superabundant 
piety, by which he attained excellence.” 

Here is another passage from the samc elegy : 

“He has göne his way by whose aid you hoped to sce repaired 
the errors of foıtune. I cannot stop the tears of those eyes ; they 
will not be controlled but flow in torrents. For thce (O Ma'an !) 
my entrails are parched with sadness, ardent as a brightiy-fiaming 
fire. She who perceived both my body and compIcxion altered 
and changed since she saw me last {e.KcIaimed) : ‘Lo ! Marwân is 
like a svvord worn thin and requiring to be brightcned.’ She saw 
a man extenuated and injured by grief, which left to him an inheri- 
tance of misery ; and I said to her : ‘That which seems to yon so 
strange in me was caused by a strokc of misfortune grievous and 
unforeseen. The days of time are full of changes and transport a 
man from one State in another.’ ” 

The sarae poem contains this passage: 

“After the death of Ma'an, each night («/ my sadness), seems, 
lengthened by the addition of many others. I grieve for him as 
for a father ! now that my hopes have proved false and delusive ; 
I grieve for him as for a father ! now that the orphans are famish- 
ing and seem as if consumed by sickness ; I grieve for him as for 
a father! now that our verses and he who was praised in them 
are lost [to us) for ever ; I grieve for him as for a father ! where 
are now those numerous batties which caused mothers to abort 
(with terror) ? Plunged in despair, we have fixed our abode in 
Yamâmah ; we never intend to quit it and we say : ‘Whither should 
we go since Ma'an is dead ? presents have ceased, and are not to be 
replaced.’ Never did batties witness a bolder warrior than thee 
(O Ma'an !} one more nobiy-daring and more firm of heart. The 
khalif will cali you to rcmembrancc, but with no hostile feeling. 


1 AI-Khatt, a town in Ihe province of ‘Umân, was celebrated for the exccl- 
lence of its lances. 
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when hc is engaged in serious matters and men (of action) are want- 
ing ; ncither will he forget those combats so fatal to his foes, nor 
that encounter in which you proved yourself (his sole) protector, 
when other horsemen feared to charge. The brother of Umayyah 
now olfers you elegies, after having bestowed on you his praise. 
He is now setıled (in a fixed abode) who, every year before, used lo 
remain so long without quitting the saddie*. He has now 
dıscharged his baggage, through sorrow, and sworn a solemm oath 
never again to bind it up with a cord.” 

This is one of the fincst elegies of its class. ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz (No. 316) relales as follovvs, in his Tabaqât al-Shu'arâ : 
'Ja'far the Barmakid (No.l29J, having reccived a visıt from 
Marvvân Ibn Abi Hafşah, said to him ‘Come now ! recitc part of 
your elegy on the death of Ma'an Ibn Zâ’idah’ ‘Nay ! ' replicd the 
poet, T wouid rather recite to you an eulogium composed by me 
on yourself’. ‘No’; said Ja'far ‘recitc to me part of the elegy.’ 
Marvvân thcn commenced to rccite : 

“Tili Ma'an was borne to his grave, ali mankind vvere as his 
children.” 

‘And he continued to the end of the poem. Ja'far, vvhosc 
cheeks vVere now bedevved wiıh tears, asked him if any of Ma'an’s 
children or family had given him a recompensc for that elegy?' 
Marvvân replied that they had not. ‘And,’ said JaTar, ‘if Ma'an 
vvere alive and heard you recite it, hovv much, do you think, vvould 
he have given you for it?’ ‘May God favour the vvazîr ! (he woıdd 
have given) four hundred pieces of gold.’ ‘But l,’ said Ja'far, ‘do 
not think he vvould have considered that sum enough for you ; so, 
in Ma'an’s name, I shall order you the double and, in my ovvn, I 
shall give you as much more. Go to my treasurer and rcceivc 
from him one thousand six hundred picces of gold, before you 
return to (mount) your camel. ” İn the follovving lines, Marvvân 
mentioned hovv generously Ja'far acted in Ma'an's name : 


I Such appeurs to be the meaniog of the Arabic vvords. Rendered literally 
they may signity : Remained long io attaehment to the middle of the saddie ; 
or ; who was always sitting cross-iegged on the saddie. Domedary-riders 
.vit with their fcct erossed and lean them on the animal's necic. 
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“You gave me, as a recompense coming from Ma‘an’s tomb, 
an ample portion of the wealth wlıich you so generously bestow. 
That gilt, you made it immediately, O son of Yahya ! to one 
who lamented his death, and you did not delay the payment. A 
generous (patron) has replaced, for us, the spirit of Ma‘an, and 
bestovved a recompense with the most liberal hand that ever 
lavished gifts. Khâlid and your father Yahya have erected for 
you, in the regions of bcneficence, an edifice never to be equalled. 
When the hands of the Barmakid dispense wealth around, he 
thinks it so much gained for himself. ” 

He then took the money and departed. Abu ’l-Faraj al- 
Işbahânî (No. 415) rclates, in his KUâb al-Aghânt, that Muham- 
mad aI-Baydaq al-Nadîm (the boon companion) went to see Hârün 
al-Raşhid and was asked by him to recite the elegy comDOS“d by 
Marwân on the death of Ma'an Ibn Zâ’idah. He began, and had 
only repeated a part of it, when tears flowed from al-Raşhid’s 
eyes, ‘îand so copiously” said al-Baydaq, "that they filled a 
plate which was before him. ” It is said that Marwân, after 
comnosing this elegy, could never gain any thing by his verses, 
for, as often as he celebrated the praises of a khalif ör of any 
other person less elevated in rank, he to whom the poem was 
addressed would say to him ; "Did you not say, in your famous 
elegy : 

'Whither should we go, since Ma'an is dead ? presents havc 
c;ased and are not to be replaced ? ’ *’ 

So the person he meant to praise would not give him anything 
nor even listen to his poem. Al-Fad! Ibn al-Rabi‘ (No. 503) 
related the foliowing anecdote ; I saw Marwân Ibn Abi Hafşah 
after the death of Ma‘an ; he entered into the presence of (the 
khalif) al-Mahdî with a number of other poets, amongst whom 
was Salm al-Khâsir (No. 9, note) and recited to him a panegyric. 
‘Who art thou ? ’ said the khalif. ‘Thy (humble) poet, Marwân, 
the son of Abü Hafşah. ‘Art thou not he who said: Whither 
should we go since Ma'an is dead? and yet thou hast come to ask 
gifts from us! rresenis have ceased-, we have nothinğ for thee. 
Trail him out by ine Icg 1’ ‘They dragged him out in that manner, 
but, on the fcIlowing year, he contrivcd to gain admitr?nce with 
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thc other poets. At that time, they were allowed to enter into 
thc khalif’s presence önce a year. He then stood before him and 
recited the gaşidah which begins thus : 

‘A female visitor came to thee by night; salute her fleeting 
image. ’ 

We have already given part of this poem in the life of Marwâni. 
‘Al-Mahdi listened in silence and, as the poet proceeded, he 
became gradually more and mcre agitated, tül at length he rolled 
on the carpet with delight. He then asked how many verses were 
in the poem and, on being answered : ‘One hundred,’ he ordered 
to thc author a prcsent of one hundred thousand pieces of 
silver. ” This does not tally wilh what wc have related in thc life of 
Marvvân, but anecdotes vary according to the different channels by 
which they are handed down. People say that it was the first 
time, under the ‘Abbâsid government, that a poet received so large 
a sum. “Very soon after,” continued Al-Fadi, “the khalifate 
devolved to Hârün al-Raşhîd, and I saw Marwân appear in his 
presence with the other poets and recite to him a poem. ‘Who art 
thou ?’ said the khalif. ‘I am thy poet, Marwân’, Was it not thou 
who said of Ma'an so and so ? (repeating the verses above given). 
Take him by the hand and lead him out; we have nothing for him. 
Marwân again managed to be introduced and then recited a poem 
for which he was amply rewarded. ” One of the finest elegies 
which exists was that which al-Husayn İbn Mutayr Ibn al-Aşhpara 
al-Asadı2 composcd on the death of Ma'an ; and which is to be 
found in the fJamâsah^. We give it here : 

1 This hemisticb is in the ıneasure called kâmil. But such is not the case 
with any of ıhe verses given by our author in the life of Marwân. He seems to 
have confounded the piece of verse he was thinking of with that whi;h begins 
thus ; Jn the day of hatife, ete. 

2 AI-Husayn Ibn al-Mutayr, a member, by enfranehisement, of the tribe of 
Asad and a poet of some reputation, accompanied Ma'an to Yaman. One of 
his poems is in honour of the‘Abbasid ^alif al-Mahdî. Some of the verses 
composed by him arc given in the Hamâsah. His death is placed on or about 
A.H. ISO (A.C. 767), by De hammer who, in the third vol. of his Literaturges- 
chichle der Araber, gives, on the authority of the Kitüh al-Aghânî, some rather 
unsatisfactory Information concerning him. Several fragments of his poems are 
to bc found in the Hamâsah. 

3 Hamâsah. p. 425. 
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“Draw near, my two friends ! unto {the tonıb of) Ma'an and say: 
‘May vernal showers water thee every raorning!’ Grave of 
Ma'an! how art thou able to contain such beneficence as filled 
botlı land and sea ? Grave of Ma'an ! thou art thc first cavity 
ever formed in the earth, to serve as a couch for every virtue. 
*Tis too true ! thou containest beneficence itself, for beneficence 
is dead ; were it living, it would have rent thee as under. He is 
the man on whose bounty people livc after his Jeath; thus the 
bed of the torrent [when dry) becomes a pasturage. With Ma'an 
beneficence has endcd and disappeared, and thc pinnacle of gene- 
rous deeds has becn overturned'. ” 

In our article on the Şâhib Ibn‘Abbâd (No. 93) we have 
related an amusing aneedote concerning Ma'an, so, we need not 
repeat it here. Did I not fear being led too far, I should give a 
number of highly interesting stories respeeting Ma'an's noble 
deeds. Al-Hawfazân Ibn Sharik al-Shavbânî. who was much 
renovvned for generosity and bravery, was the brother of Malar 
Ibn Sharik, one of Ma‘an’s ancestors. He received the name of 
lîawfazân because .Qays Ibn ‘Âşim al-Minqar! (No. 74, note) 
gave him a hofz, that h a stroke in the back, with his spear, to 
prevent him making his escape.2 His real name was Al-Hârith 
Ibn Sharik. According to another account, the person who 
Struck him in that manner was Bistâm Ibn Qays al-ShavbâniJ. 
but the first statement is truer. 


706 MUQATIL, THE COMMENTATOR OF THE QUR'ÂN 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân Ibn Ba.şhir, a member, by 
enfranehisement, of the tribe of Azd, and a native of Marw in 

1 Literally : and ıhc nose (the prUle) of noble deeds has been cut off. 

2 For Qays Ibn ‘Asim, see No. 74, note, and the Essai of Caussin de 
Perceval. The adventure of i;Iawfazân is related in the Essai, tome. II, 
p. 595. 

3 Bistam Ibn Qays, chief of the tribe of Şhaybân lost his life in a combat, 
six or seven years after the Hijrah (A C. 627-8). [Hamüsah, p. 282 and 457 ; 
Caussin de Perccval's Essai, tome II, pp. 593,558, 599). 
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Khurâsân. drew his origin from a family of Balkh. Having 
rcmoved to Başrah, he proceedcd from the'nce to Baghdâd and 
taught Traditions in that city. He is known as an intcrpreter of 
God’s noble book (the Qur'ân) and as the author of a celebratcd 
commentary. Traditions vverc taught to him by Mujâhid Ibn Jubayr 
(No. 243),'\\â. Ibn Abi Rabâh (No. 394), Abü [shâq al-Sabî‘î 
(No. 477), al-Dahhâk Ibn Muzâhim (No. 249, note), Muhammad 
Ibn Müslim al-Zuhri (No. 537) and others. Baqiyah Ibn al-Walîd 
al-Himsi* ‘Abd aI-Razzâq Ibn Hammâm al-ŞaiTâni (No. 249, note). 
Harami Ibn ‘Umârah,^‘Ali Ibn al-Ja'd^ and others delivered 
Traditions on his authority. He held a lıigh rank among the 
learned. The imâm Al-Şhâfi‘î (No. 532) was heard to say : “Ali 
the pcople dcrived thcir nourishment (in knowle(lge) from three 
men; thcy had Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân for the interpretation of the 
Qur'ân, Zuhayr Ibn Abi Sulmâ-* for poetry, and Abû Hanifah* for 
dogmatic theology.” It is related that (the khafif) Abû Ja'far 
al-Manşûr was silting (in his paface) when a fly camc and settied 
on him. He drove it away, but it returned to him agiin and again, 
most pertinaciously, striking him on the face and continuing to 
tease him. He at length lost patience and callcd out; “Scc who is 
(waiıing) at the door and, being informed that Muqâtil Ibn 
Sulaymân was therc, he had him brought in and said to him: 
“Canst thou teli mc why almighty God ereated flics?" Muqâtil 
replied : “1 can ; it was to humblc the mighty by their means*^.” 

1 Abü Muhammad Bacıiyah Ibn aI-Walid. a mcnıbcr of the Himyarite tribe 
callrd al-0ala‘î and surnamcd al-Him I (helonging lo Emessa), was esleemed 
a good Tr.nditionist. Born A.H. 110 (A.C. 728-9); dicd A.H. 197 (A.C. 812-3) 
(Nujûm). 

2 According lo the author of ıhe Çûmüs, Harami Ibn ‘Umârnh bclongcd to 
the tribe of‘Atik (^1^1), a braneh of that of Azd, and was estecmed a good 
Tradiıionist. I can find no other Information rcspocting him. 

3 ‘Ali Ibn al-Ja‘d nI>Jawhari. a Traditionist and a nativc of Btı^dâd. died 
A.H, 230 (A.C. 844-5), aged upwards of ninenty six years. (fahat/ât al-lUtffûz, 
Nujûm). 

4 This Zuhayr is the author of ıhc Mu'allagah. For his life see Rosenmuller's 
Aııalecta Arabica. pars sccunda, and Caussin de Purceval's E-^sai sur l'hisfoir'’, 
des Arabes, torne II. p. 527, ete. 

5 The life of Abû Hanifah Nu'mân will bc found in this work. 

6 According to an old Tradition, God punished Nimrod by sending a gnat 
which pencırated into his brain and gavc him intotciable r*nn, lill he died- 
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Al-Manşür did not say another word. İbrahim al-HarbI (No. 19, 
note) related the roIlowing anecdote : “Muqâtil İbn Sulaymân took 
his Seat (in order to teach) and said : *You may question me concern- 
ing whatever is bcneath the throne of God*.’ On which a man said 
to him : ‘When Adam performed the pilgrimage, who shaved his 
head^ ?’—‘Nay !’ replied Muqâtil, ‘such (a guestion) does not pro- 
ceed from your own mind^ but God meant to humble me for my 
presumption. ’ ” Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah (No. 249) relates (the same 
anecdote) as folIows : “Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân said, one day : ‘You 
may ask me respecting whatever is beneath the throne of God ; 
and a man addressed him in these terms’; ‘Teli me, Abu ’l-Hasan ! 
are the intestines of ants and pismires in the fore part of the body 
or the back part ? ’ The shavkh remained silent and knew not 
what to answer. It seemed to me a just punishment inflicted on 
him.” The doctors (in Traditions) differ in opinion respecting 
Muqâtil: some declare that. as a Traditionist, he was worthy of 
confidence, and others accuse him of falsehood. Baqiyah Ibn al- 
Walıd said: ‘‘I heard Shu‘bah Ibn al-Hajjâj (No. 207, note) 
questioned concerning Muqâtil, and he never spoke of him but in a 
favourable manner.” 'Abd Allah İbn al-Mubârak (No. 300) being 
asked what he thought of him, replied : ‘‘We have been told that 
he was apt to make mistakes.” It is related that the same Ibn al- 
Mubârak renounced (making use of) the Traditions delivered by 
Muqâtil. İbrahim al-Harbî, being asked if Muqâtil had received 
Traditions orally from Al-Dahhâk Ibn Muzâhim, replied : *‘No ; 
al-pahhâk died four years before Muqâtil was born and Muqâlil 
himself said: ‘A gate of four years was closed between me and 
al-Dahhâk.’ By this, he meant to designate the gate of the city 
which opens the burying-ground.” He said also that Muqâtil 
never received Traditions orally from Mujâhid nor ever met the 
man. Ahmad Ibn Sayyâr** says : ‘‘Muqâtil İbn Sulaymân, a native 

1 That is : every thing in the universe. 

2 Shaving of ıhc head is one of the obligatory rites of pilgrimage. 

3 Literally : from your own knosvledge. 

4 Abu ’I-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Sayyâr al-Marwaz!. the greatest Traditionist 
who ever taught in the city of Marw, was distinguished also for his knowIedge 
of the law. his piety and self-mortification. AI-Bukhirî and AUNasâ’i have 
given Traditions on his authority. He died A.H. 268 (A.C. 881-2). (Nujiim.) 
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of Balktj, vvent to Marw, whence he proceeded to ’Irâq. His 
veracity is suspected ; his Tradiîions should be left aside and his 
declarations should be rejected. Speaking of the Divine attributes, 
he said things which it would be sinful to repeat.** İbrahim Ibn 
Yâ‘qüb al-Jazjâni> called Muoâtil an audacious liar. Abü *Abd 
al-Rahmân al-Nasâ’î (No. 28) said ; “Liars notorious for forging 
Traditions and passing them off as coming from the Prophet were 
four in number: Ibn Abi Yahyâ^ at Madinah, Al-Wâqidi (No. 618) 
at Ba^dâd, Muqâtil, Ibn Sulaymân in Khurâsân, and Muhammad 
Ibn Sa’id, surnamed Al-Maşlûb, in Syria.” Wak‘i Ibn al-Jarrâh 
(No. 149, note) said of Muqâtil that he was a confirmed liar. Aba 
Bakr al- ‘Ajurrı (No. 597) said : I asked Abü Dâwûd Sulaymân 
Ibn al-Aşh‘ath (No. 254) concerning Muqâtil, and he answered : 
“Ali Traditions given by him should be rejected.” According to 
‘Umar Ibn al-Ghallâs^’ Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân was a liar and his 
Traditions were to be rejected. “As for Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân, 
“said Al-Bukhâri (No. 543) pass him över in silence.” In another 
place he says of him : He is just nothing at ali.” Yahya Ibn Ma'în^ 
declared that Muqâtirs Traditions were of no value, and Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal said : “As for Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân, the author of 
the Commentary, I should not like to çite anything on his 
authority.” “His Traditions are to be rejected : ” said Abü Hatim 
al-Râzî5. According to Zakariyâ Ibn Yahyâ al-Sâjı®, people said 

1 Abu Ishâg İbrahim Ibn Ya‘qiib al-Jûzjâni resided at Damascus. His 
authority as a Traditionist is highly appreciated. He died A.H. 259 (A.C. 
872-3). (Nujûm, Huffâz). 

2 İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Yahya, one of the masters under 
whom the celebrabted doctor al-Shâfi‘I made his sıudies, is considered as a 
Traditionist on whom no reliance can be placed. He died A.H. 184 
(A.C. 800-1). Nuiûm. the Tahdhîb al-Asmâ of ai-Nawawî). 

3 Abü Hafş ‘Umar Ibn ‘Ali al-Şayrafi, surnamed al-Ghallâs. or, according 
to another reading, al-QalIâs, was a Traditionist of great authority. He died 
A.H. 249 (A.C. 863-4) at Sarr-man ra’â. (Huffâz, Nujûm). 

4 The life of Yâhyâ Ibn Ma‘in will be found in this work. 

5 Abü Hatim Muhammad Ibn Idrîs al-Hanzalî al-Râzi, a Traditionist of 
great learning and noted for his veracity, died at Ray. his native place, A.H. 
277 (A.C. 890-1). (Huffâz. Nujûm). 

6 Abü Yahyâ Zakariyâ Ibn Yahyâ al-Sâji composed an important work on 
the Traditions. He died A.H. 307 (A.C. 919-920), at a very advanced age. 
(Huffâz). 
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of Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân, the native of Khurâsan, that hc was a 
liar and that his Traditions should bc rejected. Abû Hatim 
Muhammad Ibn Habbân al-Bustî' said ; “Muqâtil Ibn Sulaymân 
received from the Jews and the Christians such information on 
Çur'ânic matters as tallied with the contents of their own {sacred) 
books. He was an assinıilator^ declaring a likeness to exist 
between the Lord and His creatures ; besides which, he lied in his 
Traditions.” 

On the whole, a great number of opinions havc becn omitted 
concerning him, but what we have just mentioned will suffice ; it 
has even led me away from my subject, but I wished to make 
known what the learned said of his character. He died at Başrah 
in the year 150 (A- C. 767-8). 


707 ABU ’L-HAYJA S^HIBL AL-DAWLAH 

Abu ’l-Hayjâ Muqâtil Ibn ‘Atiyah Ibn Muqât!l al-BakrI al- 
Hijâzî {member of the tribe of Bakr Ibn Wâ'il and native of Hijaz), 
surnamcd Şhibl al-Dawlah (the yonng lion of the empire), was the 
son of an Arab chief. Being obliged to quit his brothers in 
consequence of a quarrel, he proceeded to Baghdâd and then set 
out for Khurâsan, whence he went to Ghaznah. Having returned 
to Khurâsan, hc devoted his service to the Wazir Nizâm al-Mulk 
(No. 171) and married into his family. When Nizâm al-Mulk was 


1 See No. 695. There is a note. which does not give suffîcient Information 
respecting certain names and surnames by which some doctors are designated 
in works on jurisprudence. I shall complete it here. Abu 'l-‘Abbâs is Ibn 
Surayj (No. 20) ; Abû Ishâq al-Marvvazî (No. 3) ; Abû Sa'id. al Ista^rl; 
(No. 150) ; Abü Hâmîd. al-Isfarâ’ini (No. 25) ; Abu 'l-Qüsim, al-Anmâti 
(No. 384) and al-Dârakl (No. 360) Abu ’l-f'ayyib al-Tabarî (No. 279) and Ibn 
Salamah or Salimah(No. 553); ‘Abd AUûh, Ibn Mas'ûd. a celebrated Tradition- 
ist and one of Muhammad's Companions ; died A.H. 32 (A.C. 952-3) ; al-Rabi' 
al-Mu‘âdh (No. 221) and ‘Atâ, Ibn Abi ’I-Rabih. 

2 See Sale's Pretiminary discourse to his Iranslation of the Qıır'ûu, 
section VIII. 
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assassinatcd, he composed an elegy of which we have inserted two 
verses in thc life of that waz\r {No. 171). He then wcnt back to 
Ba^dâd and, after remaining there some time, he formed thc 
intention of going to Kirman and soliciting the bounty of Naşir 
al-Din Mukram İbn al-'Alâ*, the wazîr of that country and a man 
renowned for beneficence. He therefore addressed a petition to 
the imâm {khalif) al-Mustazhir bi-AIlâh, ıequesting to be favoured 
with a letter of rccommendation for that person. Al-Mustazhir 
wrote the follovving words at the top of the petition {and sent it 
Aoc^'); “Abu’l-Hayjâ ! you go very far in search of a pasture- 
ground ; may God speed you back ! from Ibn al-‘Alâ can be 
obtained satisfaction (for every wish) ; his path in beneficence is 
wide and, what he may bestow on you will make you savour with 
pleasure the fruit of gratitude and find svvectness in the waters 
of his beneficence. {Rece i ve my) salutation.” Abu ’l-Hayjâ con- 
sidcrcd these lines quite sufficlent, and rcsolved on setting out for 
Kirman v/ithout any other letier of recommendation. When he 
arrivcd there, he went to tlıe NVazir’s audience-chamber and, 
having obtained permission to enter, hc pla«.ed beforc his eyes the 
petition {with thc khalif's note inseribed on it). The wa 2 ir, on 
seeing it, descended from his throne in order to show his respect 
for the note and for him who had written it; he then relurned to 
his scat, after ordering a sum of one thousand dlnârs to be given 
to Abu ’l-Hayjâ. The poet then informed him that he had 
composed a poem in his praise and brought it with him. The 
wazir told to recite it, and he began thus: 

“Lct your camels measurc the breadth of the desert {if you 
mean) to go to Ibn al-'Alâ ; if (you mean it) not, then {let them) 
not.” 

The wazır, on hearing this verse, ordered the poet another 
thousand dinârs and when the recitation of thc qaşldah \vas 
finished, he gave him one thousand morc and had him arrayed in 
a robe of honour. An excellent horse being then brought out, 
saddled and bridled, thc wazîr said : “ The wish of the Commander 

1 See No. 17. where this Wazir is surnanied Nasr al-DIn.* 

(As already menlioned in Vol. I, No. 17 ıhe correct surname is Naşir. 

* (It is not necessary because every (Jyl may be subslituted by illus- 
trations of which may be found in this very qaşfdah.—Ed). 
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of the faithful “shall be heard and fulfilledi he prayed Godto spced 
you back.” He then provided him with evcry thing neccssary {for 
the journey), and sent him off again to Ba^dâd. Abu’l-Hayjâ 
remained but a short time in that city and then proceeded to 
Transoxiana, whence he returned to Khurâsân. Having stopped 
at Herât, he fell in love with a woman of that place and composed 
a grcafnumber of poems in her praise. From thence he removed 
to Marw, where he seltled. Towards the close of his life, he fell 
into a melancholy madness^ and was transported to the hospital, 
where he died. This event took place on or about the year 505 
(A. C. 1111-2). He ranked among the most accomplished literary 
scholars of the age. His poems are full of originality and sweet- 
ness. An epistolary correspondence, in a sportive style, was 
carried on between him and the learned doctor Abu ’1-Qâsim al- 
Z^ma khsh ari {No. 684). Before thcir fiıst meeting, hc wrote to him 
these lines: 

"He (Zama khsh ari) is a perfcct scholar ; the flow (of his siyle) 
is (briUiant) as the radiance of the stars, Zam khsh ari has every 
merit; he is the noblest production of (his birth-place) Zamakhshar. 
( For me ) he is like the sea ; though I have not seen it, I have 
heard of it.” 

Zama khsh ari wrote to him (in repty): 

“ Your verses outshine so much my own, that I have arrayed 
myself in a robe of envy. But why should not the (humblest) plant 
become a lion (i.e. flourish) vvhen the sons of the lion*^, water it 
every night” ? 


1 Literally : exaltc<l. 

2 The verb ttsawdan is derivcd, by a sırange anomaly. from tawdâ 
(melancholy) and bears, to this day, in Syria. the signification which is here 
gi>en to it. 

3 The sons cf the lion. in Arabic, Banu ‘l-Asad. The tribeofBakr Ibn 
Wâ'il, to which Abu ’l-Hayjâ belonged, was a branch of the Banu ’l-Asad. 
Al-Zamalçbşharl makes a poor quibbte on the signification of the name and 
on the double meaning of the verb istâsad. 

• M. de Slane has read it banu while the correct rcading is bi naw 

al-Asad. The former reading does not conform to mcasure. It means : plant 
flourishes when it is watered every night under the (zodiac sign of) Leo.—Ed. 
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Abu ’I-Hayjâ’s detached pieces are very numerous and elegant. 
The wazîr above mentioned is the same wc have spoken of in our 
article on Abü Ishâq Ibrâhîm al-Ghazzî (No. 17) a celebrated poet 
who went to Kirman and recitcd to him a gaşidah made in his 
honour. This is the high-sounding poem which rhymes in ba 
and of which two very fine and original verses have been inserted 
in that article. The piece bcgins thus: 

“To drink from the wells of (/>ıy) tcars will suffice for the 
camels which we ride on ; to smell the odour of the soil where 
(my beloved) had her vernal residence, will relieve their bosoms 
(from the pangs of thirst ). When you see the lightning flash över 
(the vailey of) al-‘Aqîq, count on no other rain but that which 
our eyes afford.” 

In the transition to the encomium the poet says : 

“With camels whosc proof (of e.rcellence) is (like) that of ‘Isâ 
Ibh Maryam (Jesus, the son of Mary) when the dcep and rugged 
defile disables the pursuer*. Theyseemtodance through the mirage, 
now floating on waves, now sinking. They look like swimming 
castles, as if I had transformed them thus in travcrsing the deserts. 
They perceive a well-known odour breathing from Kirman and, 
in their ardour, they sport about and play. They saw {/. e. they 
have left) behind the horizon of Minâ (nmny) sun-risings and 
settings vvhich they now think of no more. (For they hasten) 
towards a glorious (prince) who received not his honour by 
inheritance, but who toiled to acquirc them as a gain; (towards) a 
prince on whom fortune looks always with smiles as on one who, 
in serious undertakings, has no companion but a firm resolution.” 

The same poem contains this passage ; 

“When he spcaks, ali ears are attentive ; when he writes, all 
eyes are fixed on him. Never, tili I met with Mukram, did I see 


1 In scanning this verse it will be perceived that the vcrb must be 
pronounced as if it bclonged to the second form. These camels proved Iheir 
eacellcnce by saving the lives of the fugitives who rode them and bearing them 
through defîles in which the pursuers were completely knocked up. They thus 
gave life to the fugitives as Jesus gave life to the dead. Such is the conjecttual 
expIanation of the transistor. 
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a lion in his den aspiring to high renown and bestowing precious 
gifts. Werc he not a lion. with ali his generosity, he should at 
least be one when the fînger-nails (or pens) with \vhich he attacks 
have become ciaws.” 

Here is another passage of the same pocm : 

“Let others be honoured by poets who describe their noble 
qııalities, we have mcntioned such excellence of İtiş as gives fresh 
lustre to his virtucs. To him bclongs exaltcd mcrit such that 
if it took a matcrial form, it would become as the eye and the 
eye-brow of the face of time. He cast a look towards the 
wazîrate, then hoary (»nV/ı age), and that slight glance rendered 
it young again. He obtained it at first without s'retching forth his 
arm; and he hcld it, at last without springing forth (ro seize it).” 

The rest of this splcnıiid qaşîdah nıay be appreciated aftcr 
the specimens here givcn. 


708 HUSAM A.L-DAWLAH AL-MUQALLAD 

Abû Hassan al-Muqallad İbn al-Musayyab İbn Râfi‘ İbn al- 
Muqallad İbn Ja'far İbn 'Amr ibn al-MuIıannâ ‘Abd al-Rahmân 
İbn Burayd* ibn 'Abd Allah ibn Zayd İbn Qays İbn Juthah* ibn 
Tahfah ibn Hazn ibn ‘Uqayl ibn Ka‘b İbn Rabi'ah İbn ‘Amir 
ibn Şa‘şa‘ah ibn Mu'âwiyah ibn Bakr İbn Hawâzin ; such is the 
genealogy of the ‘Uqaylidc chief who was lord of Moşul and bore 
the tille of tfusâm al-Dawlah (the glaire of the empire). His 
brother, Abu ‘1-Dhuwâd Muhammad, the son of al-Musayyab, 
was the lirst of the family who established his domination in 
Moşul. That cvent took place in the year 380 (A. C. 990-1). 
His daughter married the Daylamite (sovereign) Abü Naşr Bahâ 


1 In one manuscript, this name is writtin HavtJıah. (The Egyptian edition 
gives this reading.—Ed). 

* 'Abd al-Ijiamid gives : Yıızayd.—Ed. 
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aI-Dawlah, the son of 'Acjud al-DawIah, the son of Buwayhi 
Abu *1-Dhuwâd died in the ycar 387 (A. C. 997) and his brother 
Muqallad succecded him in the government (o/ Moful). He had a 
cast in one of his eyes. Our professor İbn al-Athîr (No. 435) 
mcntions, in his Annals, that al-Muqallad’s accession to powcr 
took place in the year 386 ; that he aspircd to the throne on the 
dcath of his brother; that the ‘Uqaylids rcfıısed him their 
support and conferred the sııpreme authoriiy on his brother 
‘Alî, because the latter was advanced in age ; that Al-Muqallad 
had rccourse to treacherous mcans and continııed to employ 
them tili he obtained the command. We here present a 
summary of the long account vvhich İbn al-Athir gives of thesc 
events. According to another author, AI-MuqaIlad was highly 
intelligent, well skilled in the arts of government and an able 
politician. Having augıneııtcd his kingdonı by the conqucst of 
Saqi ’1-Furât2 he obtained from the imâm ( Khalif) Al-Qâdir bi- 
Allâh the title of Husâm al-Dawlah, the Standard {of commandment) 
and the pelisse of honOur. This he put on at al-Anbâr, and 
took into his service three thousand soldiers, part of them 
Daylamites, and the rest Turks. {The iribe of) Khafâiah then 
yielded hini obcdienceî. Being hinıself a man of taler.t, he was fond 
of literary men and composed verses. Abu ’I-Hayjâ Ibu 'Imrân 
İbn Shâhin rclates as follovvs: “1 önce travelled on the road 
belıvccn Sinjâr and Nasibin in company with Mu'lamid al-Dawlah 
Abu ’1-Mani‘ah Qirwâşh, the son of al-MuqalIad. We came to a 

1 Bahâ at-Dawlatı succeedcd his brother Şharaf aI-DawIah in the sovern- 
ment of ‘Irâq, A. C. 980. Eleven years laıer, he deposed the ‘Abbâsid 
Jçhalif aI-Tâ i‘ li AU.'.b. He died al Arrajân. A H. 403 (A.C. 1012-3). 

2 S.ıqî ’I-FurSt sii'nifies the country irrigaCed by the E'.ıphrates. The 
anlhor of the A'fdr/JfiVf says, under the word Furât. that the territory of the 
Saqi csıendcd frem ‘Ânah to STb. This shows it to have b:en situated towards 
the south-eastern extremity of Arabian ‘Iraq. 

3 The Banü Khafajah descended from Khafujah, the son of ‘Amr. tbe son 
of ■L.'qayl. and bclongcd thereforo to tlıc same family as al-MuqalIad. In ibn 
Khaldûn's time, a lillle after the niiddic of the fourteenth century, this numc- 
rotıs and powerfuI tribe occupied a great part of the country situated bctwcen 
the Euphralcs and the Tigris (.scc Ihc Hint. <le\ Berhers. tomc I, page 26). The 
Kl'afâjah, \vcre noted for their turbulcncc and love of plıınder. (.ibıılfcıhc 
Aıınalf.^), I. lII, p. 20). 
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haltİDg place and, some time after we had dismounted, he sent 
for me. I found him lodged in a neighbouring castle, which 
was called after al-'Abbas Ibn ‘Amr al-Ghnawi. This building 
commanded a fine view över numerous gardens and streams of 
water. On going in, I found him standing and looking at some- 
thing which was written on the wall. I rcad the inscription, which 
ran as follows: 

‘Castle of al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Amr ! why did thy Ibn ‘Amr quit 
thee? Long didst thou defy the strokes of fortune ; how then did 
(i//-) fortune take thse by surprise ? Alas ! where is thy magnifi- 
cence ? or rather, where is thy hospitality ? or rather, where is thy 
renown ? or rather, where is thy glory ? ' 

Underneath were inscribed these words : ‘\Vritten by ‘AÜ, 
the son of ‘Abd Allah, the son of Hamdan, with his own hand ; 
in the year 331 (A.C. 942-3).’ ” I may here observe ıhat the writer 
of these lines was Sayf al-Dawlah Ibn Hamdan {No. 456), he whose 
praises are celebrated in the poems of al-MutanabbI (No. 49). 
“Underneath was written : 

‘O castle ! time hath shaken thee and abased thy glory. It 
hath defaced the beauty of these lines which ennoble thy solid 
wall. Alas 1 vvhere is their illustrious writer ? where is ali his 
might which so well befitted thine ?. ’ 

Below this were inscribed the following words : ‘Written by 
Al-Ghadanfar. the son of Al-Hasan, the son of ‘Alî, the son of 
Hamdan, with his own hand ; in the year 363 (A.C. 973-4)’ ’’. The 
writer of this was ‘Uddat al-Dawlah (Fadi-Allah, see No. 167) the 
son of Naşir al-Dawlah al-Hasan who was the brother of Sayf al- 
Dawlah. Lower down was written : 

“O castle ! what has become of those who pitehed their tents 
in thy court ? Time has destroyed and removed them whilst thou 
remainedst widely extended‘. Alas ! how short was the existence 
of those who walked in thee so proudiy, and how long has been 
thine. ’’ 


1 Literally : and folded (hem up in consequencc of thy being long spread 
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“Under these verses were inscribed the roIlowing vvords ; 
‘Written by AI-Muqanad Ibn al-Musayyab Ibn Râfi* with his own 
hand ; in the year 388 (A.C. 998)’ The writcr of this note was 
the person whose life we are giving. Then foliowed these lines. 

“O castle ! what has become of the noble ones who dwclt 
here in former timcs ? Thou wert coeval wilh them and, in long 
duration, hast, outlived them ali. The lines traced upon thy vvalls 
renew my grief for the son of al-Musayyab. Know that I shali 
soon join him and that I am hastening on in his foot-steps ! ” 

“These verses were subscribed : ‘Written by Qirwâşh, the son 
of al-MuqalIad Ibn al-Musayyab, with his own hand in the year 
401 (A.C. 1010-1011).’ I was surprised at what I saw and said to 
Qirwâşh : ‘Was it you who wrote that ?' He replied : Tt was ; and I 
am thinking of having this castle thrown down, for it is an unlucky 
place and has sent many to their graves. ’ 1 wished him long life 
and three days after, we set out again on our journey, but 
the castle has not yet becn demolished.’’ Al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Amr al- 
Ghanawi, the person above mentioned was a native of Tali Bani 
Sayyâr, a place situated between al-Raqqah and Râs-‘Ayn, in the 
neighbourhood of Hişn Maşlamah, a fort which bears the name of 
Maslamah the Hakamide, who was the son of (jhe Umayyad 
khalif) ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân {Ibn al-Hakam). (Al-Abbâs) 
was governor of Yamâmah and Bahrayn when the (khalif) a\- 
Mu'tadid bi-AIlâh sent him to fight the Qarmats, who were then 
making their first appearance. He gave them battie, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Some time afterwards, he obtained 
his liberty and returned to Join al-Mu‘tadid, at Baghdâd. He 
arrived there on the eve of Sunday, the 12th of the month of 
Ramadan, 287 (lOth Sept., A.C. 900). Abû ‘Abd Allah al-‘Azİmi. of 
Aleppo, States in his lesser historical workt, that al-‘Abbâs Ibn 
‘Amr al-Ghanawi died in the year 305 (A.C. 917-8). It is a singu- 
1ar fact that the ten thousand men he led against the Qarmats 
were ali slain and that he alone escaped with his life. (Anoccur- 
rence egual/y strange befel) ‘Amr Ibn al-Layth the Şaffârid ; he 
marched with an army of fifty thousand men against İsma il Ibn 


1 See No. 281, note. 
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Ahmad {the Sâtnânid who aflenvards becante), lord of Khurâsân. 
and was taken prisoner, but ali his soldiers escapcd. Sevcnty years 
elapsed from the time Sayf al-Dawlah wrote the above mentioned 
lincs tili Qirwâs^ wrotc his. In the life of ‘Abd al-Malik İbn 
‘Umayr (No. 35/) we have inserted an aneedote similar to the 
foregoing and taken from conversation vvhich passed between him 
and ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwân ; to it we refer the reader. One 
day, al-Muqallad was in the sitting-room('o /his palace) at al-Anbâr, 
with somc familiar acquaintances, a young Turkish page sprung 
upon him and slew him. This occurred in the month of Şafar, 

391 (January, A.C. 1001). It is stated that he was buried on the 
border of the Euphrates, at a place called Şhifyâ*' and situated 
between al-Anbâr and Hit. Some relate that the Türk murdered 
h\m (ıhrongh fanaticism) becaııse he heard him say to a person 
that was taking leave of him witlı the mtenlion of going on a 
pilgrimage (to Ma/i/cah) : “When you arrive at the tomb of God’s 
Apostle, dravv ncar to it and say to him in my name : ‘Were 
it not for your two Companions, I should pay you a visit^.’ ” The 
^^anyal-Radi f^o. 6-//^ composed two elegies on his death and 
a number of poets wrote verses on the same subject. His son, 
Mu'tamid al-Dawlah Abu ’1-Manî‘ Qirwâşîı, who was absent at the 
time, succeeded him in the supreme command, but had to maintain 
a struggle for its possession against two of his uncics, one of them 
named Abu ’l-Ha.san İbn al-Musayyab and the other Abu ’l- 
Murrakh Muş'ab Ibn al-Musayyab. The former died in- the year 

392 (A.C. 1001-2) and the latter in 397. Qirwâşh then remained 
sole master of the principality and was delivered from the anxiety 
which they had given him. His possession consisted of Moşul, 
Kûfah, al-Madâ’in and Saqî ’l-Furât. In the year 401 (A.C. 
1010-1011) he had the khu/bah offcrcd up throughout ali his 
States for the prosperily of al-Hâkim, the soverign of Cygpt, 


t According to the aulhor of the MurfiHid, the village of ^ifyâ was siluiKcd 
at levcn panısangs from Wâsit. 

2 Abû Bakr and ‘Umar, whose mentury the Şhi'ites detested, \vere buried in 
the mosque of Maclinah by the side of Muhanımad's grave. 

• Abd al-I.lamîd gives : Shiogl.—Ed. 
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whose life we shall give, but he aflervvards discontinued the prac- 
tice. The Ghuzz*. having penetrated into Moşul, pillaged thepalace 
of Qirwâşh and carried off fromit more than two hundred thousand 
dînârs. On this, he called to his assisıance Nûr al-Dawlah Abu 
*1-A‘azz Dubays Ibn Şadaqah, a chief of whom we have already 
spoken (No. 212), &nd United forces attacked the Ghuzz. 
slew a great number of them and obtained the victory. Abü 'Alî 
Ibn (Abi'i) Şhibl al-Ba^dâdi (No. 635) a celebrated poet, com- 
posed a gaşidah in his praise and spoke in it of this battie. He 
says: 

“You sparcd your native soil the disgrace of entombing their 
corpses; the only tomb thcy got was the vultures maw. Yet 
they had overrun the land and obtained ali that was possible of 
worldly ■wealth. They had broken öpen the gate (ritâj) of the 


1 By the Ghuzz is here meant that race of Turks which founded the Saljücı 
dynasty. Our author has already (No. 664). given a sicetch of their early 
history and noticed the deparıure of a fraction of that people from Işbahân to 
Adharbâ'iiân. Ibn {Çhaldün, in his Universal History, chapter on the 
'Uqaylidest enables us to trace the path folIowed by this detachmenl. In ıhe year 
429 (A.C. 1037-8), ıhey tock and plundered MaraShah, defeated ıhe Hadbâ- 
niya Kurds and then stormed the city of Ray, which was occupied at that time 
by Ibn Kâkuyah. They marched from thence lo Qazwin, ravagcd Armenia, 
and devastated Dinawar in the year 433 (A.C. 1038-9). From Armenia they 
passcd into the country of the Hukkarite Kurds and, in 433, they entered 
Diyar Bakr and took possession of Jazirat Ibn‘Umar. Having then defeated 
Qirwâşh, (hey laid siegc to Moaul, took it and commenccd there again the 
work of plunder and massacre. The inhabitants at length took up arms and 
slew ali the invaders whom they found in the city. The rest of the Ghuzz 
penetrated into Moşul, the year 435 (A.C. 1C43-4) and put the inhabitants to 
the sword. During ttvelve days, the city was given up to plunder. Qirwâş^ 
then United his forces to those of Dubays and proceeded to Moşul. The 
enemy retreated to Tali A’far and, in the month of Ramadan 435 (April, A C. 
1044) they encountered the Arabs. A desperate strugglc ensued, in which the 
latter were victorious. They seized on the camp and baggage of the Ghuzz, 
\vho Red to Na ib n. Qirwaşl} pursucd them as far as that town. They then 
entered Diyar Bakr which they ravaged and passed from that provice into 
Armenia and Asia minör, vvhere they acted in a similar manner. From thence 
they returned lo Adharbâ'ijan. 
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barrier which kept Gog confined, but they found, in your prowess, 
the might of Alexander.i” 

Qirwâşh bore the surname of Majd al-DIn (ghry of religion). 
His mother was sister to the amir Abu ’l-Hayjâ aUHadbânI, lord 
of Irbel (Arbela). He was a good scholar and an elegant poet. 
Some of his pieces have got into general circulation ; such, for 
instance, as that which Abu’l-Hasan al-Bâkharzı (No. 450) has 
given in his Dumyat al-Qaşr and which we reproduce here : 

“Praiscd be adversity ! it tarnishes the vile but gives polish 
to the noble. I was mere mass of iron when adversity forged me 
into a sword, and the vicissitudes of fortune gave to my edge a 
free career, ” 

The same author cites the following piece as a production 
of Qirwâşh: 

“Let those who have inherited paternal wealth be praised 
or reviled f”/çare no/^. As for me, I give abundant thanks to 
the only God, so as to draw down (upon me) an increase of 
favour. Mine is a bay horse, impatienî when reined in, and who, 
in our incursions, procures for us, by his eflbrts, all wc can hope 
for. Mine is the sharp sword which seems to flash undulating 
lightnings when drawn from the scabbard; me, the sharp and 
pliant spear, the point of vvhich seems to be tipped with death 
itsein. By these I acquired wealth, but I granted to the liberality of 
my hand full power to spend it. ” 

These verses are really fine and well turned. The follovi'ing 
lines are said to be his ; 

"(That gir!) habitually perfumed, using odours not cvery 
second day [but always), delicately limbed, whose skin is smooth 
to the touch. When the vapour of the aloes-wood ascends through 
the bosom of her (robe) and covers her face, it seems to me a cloud 
shadovving the sun.” 


1 The musulman fables concerning Gog and Magog (Yâjûj) and Mâjüj) are 
well-known. According to these legends, AIexander the Great chastised this 
people and built the barrier of Darband, in order to prevent them from invading 
Syria and Mesopotamia. 

2 Literally ; as if the mother of the fales was on the wood of it. 
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Al-Bâkharzı. in his Dnmyat-al-Qaşr, attributes the following 
lines to Abu l-Jülhah*', a cousin of the amir Qirwâsh : 

“Wlten they dash through the dust of the battie-field, thcy 
seem like suns (in hril/iancy) and like moons (in beauty). Let 
forlune treat them justly or unkindly, they ncver vvithhold their 
gifts from (hose who ask. When their help is called for, in 
impcnding danger, they risk their exisleııcc and çare not for their 
lives. When the fire of war is dying out. they light it up again 
with the points of their spcars^” 

Among the pieccs of verse contained in the (Dumyal al-Qaşr), 
we find an eulogium on Qirwâşh composed by al-Zâhirt al-Jazarî, 
and offering this very good specimen of the (rheioricalJigure called) 
islilrâd^ 

“On a night gloomy as the visage of aI-Barqa‘îdt, cold as his 
ditıies and long as his horns, I travelled forth. My sleep, that of 
a fııgitive, was troubled like the reason of Sulaymân İbn Fahd 
and like his religious belicf. The camel which bore me was head- 
strong, and dashed forward with the giddiness and folly of Ibn 
Jâbir; tili the light of morning appeared, bright as the face of 
Qirwâşh, and brilliant as his forebead"*.” 


1 Or Hawtha/ı. according to another rcading. 

2 The aulhor employs here (he term zinûd, which signihes the flint and 
Steel, or the two pieces of wood made use of for producing fire. 

3 This technical term signihes, in rhcioric, the bringing about of the transi- 
tion. In (he Arabic literary schools it is dehned thus : hlitrûd signifîcs giving 
to the discourse such a turn as Icads neccssarily to a subject wh'ch was not, as 
first, that of (hc discourse. 

4 The name of Sulaymân Ibn Fahd occurs in No. 387. According to Abu '1- 
Feda (Annaies, tome III. p. 50), he entered into the service of aI-Miıqallad, the 
father of Qirwâ§^. and was appointed intendant of the latter's demesness, as he 
acted most tyrannically toward$ the farmers, Qirwâş^ had him imprisoned and 
subsequently put to dcath, A H. 411 (A.C. 1020-1021). The saıne historian cıtes 
the verses of al-JazarI, whom he designates by the surname of Ibn a! r.amqa- 
ram, and informs us that Barqaidi was a singer attached to the service of 
Qirwâşâ and (hat Ibn Jâbir was the door-kccpcr or chamberlain of that amîr. 
They werc ali present when the poet rccited thesc verses. 

• 'Abd al-Hamld gives : Huwayynh.—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-Hamid gives : al-Tâhir.—Ed. 
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Şharaf al-Din Ibn 'Unayn, a poet of whoın we have alrcady 
spoken {No. 658), is the author of a piece composcd in the same 
style and directed against two jurisconsulls of Damascus, one of 
\vhom was nicknamed ihe ıııule and the other the hufficılo. We give 
it here: 

‘ The nıulc and the bulfato had a dispute which nıadc them a 
show for every spcctator. They went forth one evening and 
contended, one wiıh his'horns, the other with his hoofs. They did 
nothing well but vociferate as if they had learned to argue from 
al-Murtadâ Ibn ‘Asâkir. ’Twas ali long talk with ıncaning slender 
as the wits of ‘Abd al-Latıf, the speculative philosopher. These 
two I warrant you, have not a third to match them in stupidity 
except the poet Madhlawavh‘." 

A friend of mine told me that he spoke to Ibn ‘Unayn 
respecting the verses composed by Al-Zâhir al-Jazarİ, and praised 
him at the same time for having imitated them so well, but the 
poet assured him that he had never heard them before. God 
knows best! Madhlawayh : the person who bore this surname vvas 
al-Raşhid ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Muhammad Ibn Badr al-NâblusI 
{native of Napluse), a weII-known poet who resided at Damascus 
and on whom ibn ‘Unayn composed a numbcr of {satirical) pieces. 
He died on the I5tlı of the month of Şafar, 619 (3lst March, A. C, 
1222), at Damascus, and was interred near the gate called Bâb 
al-Şaghir. The Dumyat al-Qaşr contains anolher piece of verse 
composed by Al-Zâhir al-Jazari. İt is so wiıty that I cannot 
lefraiıı from giving it here : 

“See what an ample share of love fell to the lot of Ibn Şhibl! 
he never ceased lighting desires in every bosom. For him, the 
svomen negleeted their husbands, et in juventute sııa, immeınores 
uxorum ipsos reddidit maritos. Ulum impubrem amaverunt mares; 
puberem feminac ; gloria Deo ! nunquam amatoribus carebit.’’ 

Of these three verses, I have since met with the two last in an 
arliclc on Abü Naşr Ibn al-Nahhâs al-Halabi^, which is contained 

1 A rew lincs farıhcr on. ıho author gives some accounl of this poet. 

2 Abû Naşr Ibn al-Nahhâs. a native of Aleppo, and a good poet, li' cd 
in the fifth century o*’ the Hiirah. for wc know that his contempor.try, Ibn Sinân 
al-Kh.afâji (see 381. note). died A.H. 466 (A.C, 1073-4). (‘Imâd .al-Dln. in his 
KharUlah. ms. of tlıe Bib. iınp.. ancien fonds, No. 1414, fol. 156 reeto). 
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in the ^arîdah'. The author of that work says that Abu’l-Şalt- 
gives them in his Hadîqah as the produclion of that pcrson, 
meaning Ibn al-Nahhâs. God knows besi! His (at-Zâhir's) poclry 
abounds in fine ideas. Let us return to our account of the amir 
Qirwâşh. He was very generous, a great pldiıdercr and a free 
giver, following thus the custom of the desert Arabs. İt is related 
that they reproachcd him for having two sisters for wives at the 
same time, and that he made this reply : “Teli me what thing wc 
ever did which was permitted by law.’' He said also: *T have 
nothingon my consciencc excepl the dcath of five or six inhabitanis 
of the desert whom 1 slcw ; as for the town’s people, God makes 
no account of them.” He had governed fifty ycars when a quarrcl 
arose between him and his brother Barakah Tbn Muqallad, who 
resided outside the city : he fcll iı to his hands, in the year 441 
(A. C. 1049-5Û), was bound in chains and cast into prison. Barakah 
took his place in the supreme command, assumed the titlc of 
Za'hn al-DawIah (the guardian of the empire) and governed for 
two years. He died in the month of Dhu ’I-Hijjah, 443 (April- 
May, A. C. 1052). His nephcw and successor, Abu ’1-Ma‘âli 
Qurayşh, was the son of Abu ’I-Fadi Badrân and the grand- 
son of AI-Muqallad. Badrân was lord of Naşîbîn ; he died 
in the month of Rajab, 425 (May-Junc, A. C. 1034). The 


1 See No. 679. 

2 Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd al-'A'/î? Abi 'I-' alı, a Spanish Müslim, is ıhecompüer 
of a poelical anthology entilled al Hoıllgalı (the shatly bower), and conlaining 
cxlracts from the works of his countrymcn. Hc passed the first tsventy yvars 
of his life in Seville. his native place ; twcnty more in Ifrigiyah (the kingdoın of 
Tunis), at the court on the Şanhijiyan kings (the Zîrids who Succcedcd the 
Fatimids and whose dynasly furnished to Ibn Khaldûn the ntatter of a long 
chapter in his (Af/.r/oıre r/cj fier/terr, tome II, p. 9 et scq) hc passed twnty 
years more as a prisoner in the (sultân's) library at Cairo. He had been sent 
to that City on a mission by (al-I.lasan Ibn ‘Ali), the Zirid sovereign who 
held his court at al-Mahdiyah, but the Egyptian sıil ân had hini arrested and 
confiiıed in that cstablishmenl. On Icaving it, hc had acquired an intimate 
acquainlance with the philosophical Sciences and the arts of n'.edicinc and 
mıısical coınposition II was hc *ho set to mıısic the verses contained in the 
book of songs composcd by African aulhors. He died at al-Mahdıyah ın the 
ycari60(A.C. 1164-5), or in 56S, according Uı t noıher account. (Maııaarl, 
Vol. I, p. SeOi. 
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firsi thing Qurayşh did was, to hold an audience and have his uncic 
Qirwâşh put to death in his presence. This took place in the 
beginning of Rajab 444. Qirwâşh was buried at Tali Tawbah, a 
place situated to the east of Moşul. He was generous and 
brave, an elegant speaker and poet. His name Qirwâşh is a deriva- 
tive noun of tlıe form ; it comes from ıhe root Qaraşh, 

which signifies, in Arabic, to gain and to collect. (The tribe of) 
Qurayşh drevv its name from the same root, because the people 
which composed it was engaged in commerce. (The amir) Qurayşlî 
joined with Arslân al-Başâsirî (No. 78) in plundering the seat 
of the khalifate (Baehdâd). Some time after, the imânı ikhalif) 
al-Qâ’im bi-Amr-Allâh, beiııg again enabled to govern after his 
own vvili, vvrote to the sultân Tughrulbek [see No. 664), requesting 
him to treat Qurayşh with indulgence. After these events, nesvs 
was brought {to Baghdâd) of his death, that is, of the death of 
Qurayşh, Ibn Badrân, who \vas carried off by the plague, in the 
tovvn off Nasibin, towards the beginning of the year 453 (Jan., 
A. C. 1061). He dicd at the age of fifty-one years. The command 
of the tribe of ‘Uqayl devolved on his son, Abu ’I-Mukârim 
Müslim Ibn Qurayşh, who was surnamed Skora/al-Da\vIah {the 
nobleness of the empire). After the death of the Saljûqid sultân 
Tughrulbek, he aspired to the possession of Baghdâd, but then 
gave up his project. He extended his rule över Diyar Râbi'ah, 
Diyar Mudar and Alcppo; he even reccived tribute from the 
country of the Greeks (Asia Minör). Having laid siege to Damascus, 
he was on the point of taking it when he was informed that the 
people of Harran had ceased to acknowledge his authority. He 
immediately marehed against that city, attacked and took it, and 
massacred a great number of the inhabitants. This occurrcd in 
the year 476 (A. C. 1083-4). None of his family ever possessed 
so cxtensive a kingdom as he. Under his administration, vvhich 
vvas remarkably good and equitable, ali the roads throughout his 


1 That is : ıhe firsi of ıhe ıhree radicat tcllcrs in this word ırnıst have after 
it the vowel /, and the second must be separated from the third by the Ictters 
\raw,aUf. Fi'ûl is derivcd from the root /a‘al {to do) ; the divers form of which 
verb arc employed by Arabic gram.ııiarians as types serving to represent the 
forms of atı other verbs. 
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States were perfectly safe. Among thc numcrous aııecdotes related 
of him, we may indicate thc follovving ; İbn Hayyüs, the poet of 
whom we have already given a notice {No. 647) died in the house 
Nvherc Müslim resided and left a fortune of more than ten thousand 
dînârs. This was takcn to the treasury of Müslim who, hovvevcr, 
ordered the sum to be remittcd {(o the lıeirs). “No” said hc, “never 
shall it be said of me that I gavc moncy to a poct and then through 
covetousness, took it back. The cash which enters into my 
treasury is taken from the vilest of mankind'.” The vvhole 
amount of thc poll-tax2 was di^tributcd by him to the dcscendants 
of Abü Tâlib ; none of it being reserved for his owıı use. It was 
he who repaired the walls of Moşul: the work began on Sunday, 
the 3rd of Şhawwâl, 474 (6th March, A. C. 1082) and was finishcd 
in six monıhs. The anecdotes told of Iiim are very numerous. 
He lost his life in a battie fouuhl, at the gales of Antioch. bctween 
him and the Saljûqid sultân Qutlumişh, sovercign of al-Rüm 
{Asia Minör). This occurred on thc 15th of Şafar^, 478 (12th 
June, A. C. 1085). “He was then aged tbriy-fivc years and some 
moııths. ” so says Muhammad İbn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamdânİ in 
the work entitled Al-Ma'ârif al-Mulaakhkhirah (informaiion respect- 
ing taler times)*. ibn al-Şâbis says, in his chronicle, that Müslim, 
the son of Qurayşh. vvas born on Friday, the 23rd of Rajab 432 
(28th of March, A. C. 1041). Al-Mümüni (//o. •^55, n«/e) States, 
in his historical work, that one of his favourite slaves attacked and 
strangled him in thc bath ; he places this event in the ycar 474 
(A. C. 1081-2). The Saljûqid sultân Malıkşhâh cstablished Abû 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad, the son of Müslim, in the government 
of Rahübah, Harran, Sarüj and the territorv of al-Khâbûr. and 
gave to him in tnarriagc his sister Zalikhâ thc daughtcr of the 
sultân Alp Arslân. Müslim, the son of Qurayşh and the father 

1 That is, from thc inhabitants of lowns. merehants and farmers. threc 
classcs of men whom the Arabs ot thc desert heartily despised. 

2 This tax was imposed by the law of Muhammad on alt Christians, Jews 
and Sabeans. 

3 One manuseript has : the 2Sth of Şafar. 

4 Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Malik al-Hamdâni, the author of the historical 
abridgmcnt mentioncd here, died A.H. 321 (A.C. 1127). 

5 The life of Hilâl İbn al-Şâbi will be found in this work. 
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of Abu 'Abd Allah, had imprisoned his brother, Abû Müslim İbn 
Qurayşh, in the castle of Sinjâr and kept him therc fourteen years. 
On thc death of Müslim, his son, Muhammad, was established in 
the command (of the tribe), but his family rallied round İbrahim, 
delivered him from confînement and placed him at their hcad. 
Some time aftervvards, he was shut up again, with his ncphew 
Muhammad, by thc ordcr of Malikşhâh. On the death of that 
sultân, they obtained their liberty. Ibrâhim then assembled the 
Arabs and attacked Tâj al-Dawlah Tutuşh, thc Saljüqid (see 
No. 119), at a place called at-Mudayya*.*' Tutush took him prisoner 
and afterwards put him to death. This happened in thc year 486 
(A.C. 1093). Another chief of the ‘Uqaylids was Abu ’l-Hârith^ 
Mahârişh, the son of Al-Mnjalli, the son of‘Uqayb2, the son of 
Qiyân3, thc son of Şhu'ayb, the son of al-Muqallad the cider, the son 
of JaTar, the son of ‘Aınr, thc son of al-Muhannâ. He was sove- 
reign of (the town of) al-Hadîthah. When the imâm al-Qâ'im left 
Ba^dâd, in consequence of thc affair of al-Basâsîrî, he was hospi- 
tably reccived by Mahârişh and treated, during a whole year, with 
the highest honour and attention. This is an event so well known 
that we necd not give a more particular account of iH. Mahârişh 
was constant in almsgiving and prayer, and a regular attendant 
at the mosque and at (religious) assemblies. He died in the month 
of Şafar, 499 (Oct. Nov.. A. C. 1105), at the age of eighty years. 
May God havc mercy on them ali! 


709 MUKHLIŞ AL-DAWLAH MUQALLAD 

Abu ’1-Mutawwaj Muqallad İbn Naşr Ibn Munqidlı al-Kinâni, 
surnamed Mukhlis al-Dawlah (saviottr of the enıpire), was the fathcr 

1 In Arabi: character öJl. This is the reading ofTcred by thc autograph 
manuscript of Abu ’I-Feda’s Annals. The placc \vhich bore this name was 
a district in the neighbourhood of Mosul. 

2 According to another reading ‘Ukayth. 

3 According to another manuscript Qiydr. 

4 In the Annals of Abu ’l-Feda, year 450, will be found an account of 
al-Qâ’im’s expulsion from BaEhdid and of his reception by Mahârişh 

* 'Abd ai-Hamid gives : al-Muşanna'.—Ed. 
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of thc amîr Sadid aI-Dawlah< Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî. lord of the castle 
of Shavzar. him of whom we have already spoken (No. 458). He 
was a man of great influence and widc renown, singularly fortunate 
in his son and grandsons. In the article on his son we have related 
succinctly how the power of this family took its origin and how 
they obtaincd possession of the above-namcd fortrcss. Muqal]ad 
d\velt, with a numerous band of retainers, in the vicinity of Shavzar 
near thc bridge called aftcr them Jisr Banu MungiM, and from 
thence they went to reşide alternately at Aleppo, Hama t and other 
places, in the vicinity of which they possessed magnihcent houses 
and valuable estates. This was before the family got possession 
of thc castlc of Shavzar. The prince who reigned in Syria treated 
thcm with great honour and shovved them the highest respect. 
The poets of the time used to visit them and celebrate their 
praises: for many illustrious chieftains, noble, high-spirited and 
learncd, belonged to the family of Munqi^. We have already 
spoken of one of his (Mugallad's) great-grendsons, Usâmah İbn 
Murşhid (No. 81). Mukhiiş al-Da\vIah remained in the command 
of his pcople and in the enjoyment of exalted range tili the day 
of his death. That event took place in thc month of Pim l-Hijjah, 
45(* (Jan-Feb., A. C. 1059). His torpse was borne to Kafr-Tâb 
(and there btıried). 1 find, in the colleeted works of the poet 
İbn Sinan al-Khafâii (No. 38J, note), a passage to this effect; “And 
he (ibn Sinan) recited thc follovving elegy on his (al-Mugallad's) 
death, which happened in thc month of Dh u ’l-Hijjah, 435.” God 
knosvs which is the true date. I givc here an elegy which is really 
u very fine produetion and which \vas composcd on his death by 
the qödi .^bû Ya'lâ Hamzah İbn ‘Abd al-Razzâq ibn Abi Husayn, 
who recited it to Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, him whom \ve have mentioned 
above. Thoııgh it is very long, I shall insert it in full, because 
copies of ;t are rarely to be found. I never met any person who 
kncw by heart more than a few verses of it; so, for that reason, 

I am induced to givc it; 

“How well death aims its strokes against ali living beings ! thc 
moment most to be feared speeds on more quickly than the rest. 


I In the article on this chicf. the author entitles him Sad'd al-Mulk. 
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The man {hiıherio) safe and unharmed, how can he be gay when 
the cavairy of death and its ambushes are always bcfore him ? To 
human existence safety is granted but for a time, yet he who is 
most deceived by lifc's illusions confides in them the most. He to 
whom the robe of life has been lent must strip it off; hc who 
defers paying his dcbt (to nature) is forced to acquit it. The 
Caesars have disappeared, and their palaces availed them not; the 
Chosroes have been prostrated to the earth, and their citadcIs 
could not protect them. The kingdom of Solomon could not save 
him from death, ncither did his father find protection in his coats 
of main. Nought is in the \vorld but travellers, arriving and 
departing; they journcy towards a placc far distant from their 
home. The breath of man is the bridle by which fatc İcads him 
on ; and the nights (of his existence) arc the stage of his journey. 
Why did death begin by assauiting Mu^jliş al-Dawlah ? Why 
were its suddcn strokes turned away from oıliers ? Death is a 
watering piace towards which man hastens after man, and others 
follow in rapid succession. The people have buried a noble chief, 
but never shall disappear (the meınory of) his virtues. May the 
dew and the cloud-drops walcr the tomb of him upon v^ hom has 
been poured the earth of the grave ; for it contains a cloud whose 
(benejicent) showers used to dispe! the parehing droughts, a sca of 
generosity whose vvaves flowed över alt the land. The son of 
Naşr, borne upon his bier, scems like a dark vernal cloud whose 
(eypected) rains were dissiputed by the winds. He («oti') passes 
the river, and its sands cxto! him- ; hu passes by assembled people, 
and the widows burst into tears. His bier is borne forth on 
(ınen's} shoulder (riqâb), but often were his gifts and presents 
borne avvfay by travellers (rikâb). O, thou poet, who meanest to 
lament his death ! see what thou hast to say ; for the souls of ali 
men will be suspended in attention to thy words. Earth in thy 
mouthî! though knowest not what hath been committed to the 

] See No 254, noıe. 

2 This seems to mean thal the sands of the ris-er admired his beneficena: 
as bcing morc copious than the waıers which hotved över them. or bccausc his 
noble deeds were nıore numcrous Ihan they. 

3 A well-known imprecation. İt means ; may you be dead and buried ! 
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earth ; thou art ignorant {of it) and hc who is ignorant of a thing, 
underrates its importance. He was a lord {whose glory seemed) 
like the moon hastening towards its full; whose hands were 
always ready to bestow, and whose spear, to strike. He now 
draws floods to tcars from ali; so that their cycs are likc his hands 
from the torrents which they pour forth'. Eyes ! spare not your 
tears, but let thcm flow in streams for the loss of a glorious chief 
whose flow of gifts nevcr knew what stinting was. When asked 
for money, his hands showered it around ; when asked to punish 
oppression, his lanccs showered streams of blood. How often 
did the self-sufficient depart humbled from his presence; how 
often did the modest obtain from him their wishes. His were 
victories which destroyed each vvarrior who dared to face him and 
every rival who had courage to resist him. His guests {reposed) 
in a garden the shade of which was his benefîcence ; those who 
tried to rival him in glory lost their lives in the attempt. O, how 
short was his life ! short his stay {here below), short {the days of) 
his generosity! short {the time he went) sword in belt^. Noble 
ambition was the steed^ that bore him to a goal which others 
could never reach. He died not before obtaining his utmost wishes ; 
he disappeared like the moon when she has passed through ali her 
stations. How long was he accus'omed to receive with hospitality 
the troops \vhich camc to ask it; and to march against them if 
they came as enemies. Indulgen* for offenders, his sword’s blade 
spared them and his clemency suflficed to chastise them. {Jn battie) 
he ensanguined the bushy tail of his steed, and used to make the 


1 The poet means that the tears caused by that amir's dcath flowed in a 
torrent, copious as the gifts which he used to shower from his hand. 

2 Such seems to be the meaning of this verse. Here is the literal transla- 
tion ; O life of him ! why wert thou shortened ? and why wcre not long his 
stations, or rather, his hand, or rather, his shoulder-beit ? 

3 The adverbial expression is not easy to be rendered. It is 

applied to horses of the noblest breed and denotes that their long and busy 
taüs hli up completely the spacc formed by the bifurcation of the hind iegs. 
See al-Zavvzanl's commentary on the hfty-eighıh verse of the Mu'allagah com- 
posed by Amro ’1-Qays. Here il signifies mt full speed. 
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shouldül's of his {horse) throw out drops of blood*. Gencrous steed ! 
how long did thy back sustain the pain inflicted by thy intrepid 
lı7</c. ); O. that it sustained it now2! Confusion and trouble 
iibound since the deaih of that sagacious man vvhose genius cleared 
up cvery pcrplexity. His conjeciures never deceivcd him, but guided 
alwiıys to result from which othcr men wcre mislcd. May the 
showeıs of divinc mercy never depart from him ! may they always 
descend upon him, morning and evening. May the source of 
mercy water evcry morning the grave of him who shed, cvery 
evening, upon the needy, the torrents of his gifts. God dccided 
thul the amîr’s mighl should be no longer feared, yet numerous 
stili are his horses and his spcars. Here are his young warriors 
w'.ıosc swords, now in their scabbards, gleamed like the lightning- 
fi:ish to obey his orders, and vvhose lances shone like lamps. O, 
that his arrovvs were to-day rustling before him, and that tlıe bcHies 
cf his horses rumbled stili, but not from fasting?. Sons of Munqidh ! 
be paticnt under your misfortune ; in him whom yon have lost, 
both rich and poor-* have received a faıal stroke. Every man is 
overvvhelmed with gricf, and, if their sorrovv persists. none will be 
found to blame ıhem. VVhilst the hands of other men are parehed 
up (6.)' avarice), you, sons of Munqidh ! are meadovvs and groves 
of generosity. When a man escapes from the burden of adversity, 
you are his support and his refuge. Aid me to bear our loss with 
patience ; he who has paticnce for his companion is not dismayed 
by ıhc departure of his friend. He [Mııçullati) did not sleep (in 
tit'uih) tili there appearcd in you (his son) a man fit to succed him, 
one gifted with vigilance and firm resolve-'. You and he are as 
tvvo opposite constcllations in the sphere of glory ; one has set 
and the other has arisen. Your people had not eharged you 

1 The meuniau of this verse uppcars to be that the tuil of h'S horse was 
reddened in pussinı; Ihrough torrents of blood and that his shoulders wcre 
blccding from the sırokes of the vvhip. The word rendered by biLihy signihes 
a lail of vvhieh ali the hairs are cqually long. 

2 The poct mcans cvidently the puin caused by the whip. 

3 The rumbliog noise produccd by the bcUy of some horses in trotting is 
\vell known. 

4 Literally ; the shod and the bare footed. 

5 Literally : abundant and perfeet in resoUııion. 
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with the {supreme) commund, did thcy not know that you 
accomplish what you undcrtake. Like him, you toiled to acquire 
honour and, had you not toiled, his superabundant merits would 
have sufficed for your rcnown. But you did not intend rising 
{to power) by mcans of what he did ; you were in the right! the 
actions which raise a man must be his own>. I swear by your life 
that, in ali which has happened, I was his bridle-companion and 
beîtovved on him my sinccrest love. How could my heart be 
dcvoid of that affcction whosc influcncc has pcnetrated into my 
bosom, to rcmain thcrc for ever” ? 

We have here givcn the whole gaşidalı. In our anide on al- 
Şâlih Talâ'i* İbn Ruzzîq {No. 283), who was wazir of Egypt, we 
have spokcn of an clegy composed on his death by the jurisconsult 
‘Umârat al-Yamani {No. 464). It is in the same measure and the 
same rhyme as the foregoing. l quoted only a few verses of it, 
because copies of ‘Umârah’s colleeted poetical works arc in every 
one’s ha.'ds; vvhereas, the pocm I have inserted here is seldom 
found complete. For this reason, I gave the whole of it. Tvvo of its 
verses have been already inserted in the articlc on Jamâl al-Din Abü 
Ja'far Muhammad al-Işbahânî, wazîr of Moşul {No. 677). Abu 
’l-Mu^ith Munqidh İbn Naşr Ibn Munqi^, the brother of 
Muqallad, died in the year 439 (A.C. I04?-8). An elegy was 
composed on his death by the learned seholar, al-KhafâiL 
whose names were Abü Muhammad ‘Abd Allah İbn Muhammad 
Tbn Sa'id Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Rabî‘ Ibn Sinân^. This celebrated poct, who ■vvas a nativc 
of Aleppo, is the author of a colleetion of verses. The elegy of 
which we speak was one of his earliest produetions as he composed 
it when a boy. We give it here : 

“Thy excellent qualities have disappeared most strangely: 
we had them near us, but fortune burried them awayî. Their 


1 This verse contains a gramnıatical quibble, as (he last hemistich bcars two 
ır.eanings, one of which is that the subject of a verb must be put in (he nomi- 
nativc case. Trifling allusions of this kind aro qui(e in the Musııimtin taste. 

2 This is the same poel of whom menlion has been made in No. 381, nole. 

3 Literally ; but time darted its remoteness .agııinst their proximity. 
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departure was like that of sprJng, and to spring’s abundant shovvers 
has succeeded the burning heat (o/ sorrow) in our bosoms. ” 

A long gaşidah rhyming in r, was composed by al-Khafâiî on 
the death of Mukhiiş aI-DawIah; another, by the same author 
and rhyming in f}, was in praise of that amir. The poet displayed 
in both great talent. 


710 MAKKITHETEACHER GF THE QUR'ÂN‘READINGS 

Abü Muhammad Makkî İbn Abı Tâlib Hammüşh Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn Muhtar al-Qaysî al-Muqri (a member of the tribe of 
Qays, a teacher of the Qur'ân-readings and), a native of Qayrawân, 
passed into Spain and scttied in Cordova. He was dceply read 
in the Sciences connected with the Qur'ân and the Arabic language; 
his intellect vvas clear, his person handsome, his piety sincere and 
his understanding great. The numerous works composed by him 
on the Qur'ânic Sciences are vcry good. He vvas well acquainted 
with the seven readings (pr editions of the Qur’ân) and the 
signification of every vaıious reading which they offer. His birth 
took place at Qayrawân on the 22nd of Şha'bân, 355 (13th August, 
A.C. 966) at the hour of sunrise, or a littie before it, according 
to another account; but the Qur'ön-reader, Abû ‘Amr al-Dânîl 
says that he vvas born in the year 354. A!-Makkı passed his 
early youth at Qayrawân, at the age of thirteen ycars he went to 
Old Cairo and frequented the schools vvhere the teachers of youth 
and the professors of arithmetic gave their Icssons. He then 


1 Abû ‘Amr ‘Uthm&n İbn Sa'îd, a mawla to the Umayyad family and 
surnamed al-DânT, vvas bom at Cordova in the year 371 (A.C. 981-2). He began 
his studies in the year 387, set out for the East in 397, spent four months at 
Qayraw3n, one year in old Cairo, and made the pilgrimagc. He returned to 
Spain in the year 399. after acquiring much traditional learning from the lips of 
Ibn Ohalbûn and other great masters. Tbe number of works composed by him 
is stated to be one hundred and thirty. He died in the month of Shavvvvâl. 
444 (Jan.-Fcb., A.C. 1053). Al-Dâniyah {Deniâ) vvas his usual place ofresidence 
and, for that reason, he received the surname of al-DSnl. (Al~Maqqart). 
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returned to Qayrawân and, in the ycar 374, finished learning the 
Qur'ân by heart, having prcviousiy terminated his studies in 
arithmctic and general literatüre. İn the year 377, he proceeded to 
Egypt for the sccond time, afıer acquiring a complete knowledge 
of the rcadings (as taught) at Qayrawân. The same year, he made 
the pilgrimage which is obligatory for the follovvers of Islâmism, 
and in the beginning of the year 378, he commenced studying the 
rea</(/«gî at Old Cairo under the tuition of Abu’l-Tayyib‘Abd al- 
Mun'im İbn Ghalbûn>. During the remainder of the year and part 
of the next, he continued his studies under that master, and then 
returned to Qayrawân. As some various rcadings of the Qur’ân stili 
renıained for him to learn, he went to Egypt for the third time, 
in the year 382, and completed his task. In the following year he 
returned to Qayrawân, vvhere he began to teach the readings, and 
he continued his lessons tili the year 387. Having then proceeded 
to Makkah, he resided there till the end of the year 390, and made 
the pilgrimage four years consecııtively. Jn 391, he returned from 
Makkah to Old Cairo, whence he proceeded to Qayrawân, the 
year following. From that city he set out for Spain and, having 
arrived there, in the month of Rajab, 393 (May-June, A.C. 1003), 
he commenced a course of Icctures on the Qur’ân-readings in the 
Principal mosque of Cordova. A great number of students profited 
by his lessons and acquired a competent knowledgc of the Qur’ânic 
tcxt; this spread his reputation ıhrough the city and obtained for 
him high respect. On arriving at Cordova, he stopped at 
the mosque of al-Nukhaylah (the liıtle palnı-tree) situated in 
the Street called al-Zııqâqayn* (the two lanes) near the Gatc of the 
Druggists (Bâb al-At{ârin) and there taught the readings. He 
was removed from that to the principal mosque of al-Zâhirah^, 
al-Muzaffar ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Abi ‘AmirJ, and continued to 


1 See .nt the end of this anide. 

2 The towD of al-Zâhirah was built ncar Cordova by al-Man ür ibn AW 
‘Amir. See professor Dozy's Histoire des Mıisulman d’Espagne, tome 111, 
page 179. 

3 Al-Muzaffar was the son and successor of the celebrated al-Manşür, 
prime minister of Hişliâm al-Muwayyad, the Umayyad sovereign of Spain. 

‘ ‘Abd al-Hamld gives : al-Ruwâqayn (two proticoes). —Ed. 
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give lessons thcrc tili the power of the ‘Amirids was overthrovvn. 
{The khalif) Muhatnmad al-Mahdî, the son of Kişhâm (Ibn 
al-Hakam) transferrcd him to the Outer Mosquc {al-Masjid 
al-KkâriJ) of Cordova, and thcre, Makkî gave lessons during the 
whole period of the civil war. On the death of Yûnus Ibn ‘Abd 
Allâh>, he was appointed imâm and preacher of the principal 
ınosque by Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn JahNvar^. Notvvithstanding his 
learning and intelligence, he was hardly adequate to the duttes of 
that place, yet he continued to fili the office of preacher tili his 
death. MakkI was noted for his virtue, his merit, his humility 
and his piety ; the readiness with which heaven granted whatever 
he prayed for gained him great cclebrity, and some anecdotes of 
his (miraculous powers) are stili preservcd. One of them is thus 
related by Abû ‘Abd Allah al-TarafP, a teacher of the readings : 
“We had at Cordova a man of some sharpness, who had the 
talent of annoying the shavkh Abû Muhammad (Makki) ; he would 
draw near to him when he was about to prcach and nod at him 
and take a note of every fault he made. The şhaykh had a great 
hesitation in his speech and often stopped short. One Friday, 
that man came to public prayers and kept glancing his eye at the 
şhaykh and nodding to him. Makki and I went out together and. 


1 Abu’l-NValId Yûnus Ibn‘Abd Allah, surnamed Ibn al-Şaffâr (Me son of 
the brazier)'Mas godl of t/ıe cornmunily {güdl'l-Jamâ'ah), or chief godi, of the 
kingdom of Cordova. He was disiinguished for his piety and learning. Some 
treatises wcre composed by him on Şûfism, for which doctrine he had- a great 
inclination. One of his works bore the title of kitâb al-Mungata'In Hâ Allah 
{book of those who renounced the world for God), from which may be conciudcd 
that it was a history of pious ascetics. He died in the year 420 (A.C. 1037-8), 
aged upwards of ninety years. (Casiri’s Bib. Arab, t. II. p. 148 ; Bughyat al- 
Multamis). 

2 Abu ’I-Hazm (not Abu ’UHasan, as Ibn I^allikan writes it), Ibn Jahwar, 
One of the wazirs in the service, of Hişhâm lU, took into his hands the govern- 
ment of Cordova in the year 422 (A.C. 1031), on the deposition of that 
sovereign. He retained the supreme authority tili his death, tvhich event took 
place in 435 (A.C. 1043-41. 

3 'bfuhammadılbn Ahmad Ibn al-Mutarrif al-KinânI, a native of Cordova 
celebrated as a teacher of 'the Çur'ân-readings and gcncrally Âıo'-vn by the 
surnamc of al-Tarafî (nalive of forijffdh), was born in the year 38, ' \.C. 997) 
he died in ıhe month of Şafar, 454 (A.C. 1062). (Tuhagâr al-Qurrâ). 
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on reaching thc place where he usually gave his lessons, he bid us 
say anten to thc prayer he was about to make. Having then 
raised up his hands, he exclaimed: ‘Almighty God! deliver 
ine from that man, ’ which words he repeated three times. We 
said anten to the prayer; so, the man became a cripple and never 
again vvent to the mosque. ” MakkI composed a great number 
of instructive works, such as the Hidâyah ilâ Bulu eh al-Nihâyah 
(guidance totvards the altahıntcıtl of one'n object), treating of the 
rhetorical figures employed in the noble Qur'ân, of its interpre- 
tation and of the various Sciences connected with it, and forming 
seventy parts> ; the MuntaUtib al-Hujjah (selections from Abû 
'Ali al-Fârisî's llujjah)^, in thirty parts; the Tabşirah 

{elucidation), on the Qur'ân-readings, in five parts and the best 
known of his works; the Müjaz (abridgmenl) treating of the 
readingî,, in two parts; the Kitâb al-Mâthür, ete. (opinions 
transnıitted down from Mâlik {No. 524), relative to the maxims 
of law contained in thc Qurân and its interpretation, in four parts, 
the Ri'âyah Ii-Tajwld al-Qur'ân (guıde to the correct recitation 
of the Qur'ân) in four parts; the Ikhtifâr Ahkâm al-Qur'ân, 
(abridgment of the legal decisions contained in the Qur'ân), in 
four parts ; the Kuşhuf an Wujüh al-Qara'ât »a 'Ilalihâ {indication 
of the various channels through which the different reaJiugs have 
been transmitted down and of the defects rentarked in these 
channels). in tvventy parts; thc'Idâh (Elucidation), on thc abro- 
gating and abrogated verses the of ö«''’ârt, in three parts; the 
Kitâb al-lJâz {Abridgment), on the same subject, in onc part; 
the Kitâb al~Zâhi fi '1-Lunt‘a al-Dâllat 'alâ musta'malât al-I'râb 
{the blooming, being a treatise on the lights \vhich indicate the 
gramnıatical inflexion in general use), four parts; the Tanbih 
{indication) on the principles of Nâfi's,^ System of Qur'ân- 
readings and its controverted points, tvvo parts; thc Intişâf 


1 It is not probable that the vvord ipurt) should bc employed through- 
out this article to signify volüme ; it may mcan qııire or ehapter. 

?. See No. 155. 

3 The life of Nâfi' will be foıınd in ıbis work. 
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(vindicaıion), beiııg a refutation of Abü Bakr al-Adfu‘î’s*, Kîlâb 
al~Ibânah^ and an indication of that author’s mistakes, three 
parts; the Kitâb al-Risâla/ı (Epistle) addressed to the disciples 
of al-Antâkîî in order to justify the system of Warsh^ relative 
to the maddah, in three parts ; the Ibânah {Elucidation), on the 
rheorical figures of Ihe Qur'ân, in one part; the Kitâb al-fVagf, 
treating of the pause to be madc after the words Kallâ (by no 
means) and balâ {certainly yes) when they occur in the Qur'ân, 
two parts ; the Kitâb al-ikhtilâffi 'Adad al-A'şhâr {on the diversity 
of opinions respecting the number of tenths^ one part, the greater 
Idghâm, treating of the organs of pronunciation, in one part ; the 
Bayân al-Kabâ'ir K’a '1-Saehâ‘ir {distinction between sins and faults); 
in two parts ; the Ikhıilâffi 'l-Dhabih {differences of opinion relative 


1 Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-Adfö’i (native of Edfou in Uppcr 
Egypt), was a grammarian, a commcntator of the Qur'ân and a teacher of it» 
readingî. He was considered as the great master of the age <n these Sciences. 
His commentary on the (2ur'dıı filled one hundred and tvventy volumes. - He 
died in the monlh of the first Rabî* 388 (March, A.C. 998), at the age of 
eighty-eight years. SuyütT, de Interpretibus Qur'anJ). 

2 According to anothcr reading Kitâb al-Imâlah {treatise on the Inclinallon) 
that is, indication of the cases in which the pronunciation of the letter a 
inctines towards that of the letter i. The work is not mentioned by Hajji 
Khalîfah. 

3 This is perhaps the same person of whont mention is made in No. 139, 
note. 

4 The nickname of WarşÖ (m ilk-curds) or İVarşhân {wild plgeon) was 

given, hy the celebrated Qur'ân-reader Nâh* to his second disciple Abü Sa'id 
‘Uthmân Ibn Sa'd, a native of Egypt and a Copt by origin, or according to 
another account, a native of Ifrtqiyah (the province of Tunis). Warşt) was 
born A.H. 110(A.C. 728-9) and died A.H. 167 (A.C. 783-4). (Tabagât al-Qurra). 
His System consisted in softening the pronunciation of the alif-hamzah moved 
by Zifaf hah, when it is preceded by another letter bearing a fathah, and folIow- 
cd by a quiescent letter. According to him the words {sür. 2, verse S) and 

{sür.6,verse4Q) should be pronounced andhartahum and araytakum 
and not a andhartahum, ara'aytakum. The translator is indebted to professor 
Fleischerd for these indication». 

5 This title is too vague to indicate the subject of the work, which treatcd, 
perhaps, of the aıunber of vcrses, coui'.loû by tens, which are contained mi 
the Qıır'ân. 
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to the Victimy a treatise on the substitution of one preposition 
for another, one part; the Tanzih al-Mala ikalı ‘an al-Dhunûb 
{on the impeccabiUty of the Angeh) and their prc-cminence över 
the Sons of Adam, in one part ; a treatise on the letter i as it 
occours redoubled in the Qw'ân and in ordtnary discourse, in 
one part; a work on the opinions of the learned concerning what 
is mcant by the terms nafs {soul) and rüh ( j/7/Wf), in one part; 
another on the necessity of exacting a fine from him who kills 
game unintentionally in the sacred territory round Makkah, being 
a maxim of Mâlikitc jurisprudcnce, vvith the proofs in its favour, 
one part, the Muşhkil Gharlb al-Qur'ân (Qur'ânical e.rpression of 
rare occurence and doubtful significaıion), thrcc parts ; the Bayan 
ab'Amal fi ’I-Hajj (indication of what is to he done during the 
pilgrimage), from the moment of putting on the pilgrim-dress 
tili the visiting of the Prophet’s tomb, one part; a treatise on 
the obligation of makingthe pilgrimage for him who has means to 
perform that duty, one part; the Tadhkirah (remembrancer), 
treating of the points on which the Qur'ân-readers disagree, one 
part; the Tasıniyat al-Ahzâb {indication of the names given to 
the sixty egual sections of the Qur'ân), one part; selections from 
Ibn VVakl's^ Ij^ıvân, in two parts ; a treatise on the letters \vhich 
coalesce in pronunciation, two parts ; the Sharh al-Tamöm wa 
Waqf {explication of the difference betıveen the fuU stop and the 
pause), in four parts ; the Muşhkil al-Ma‘ânl ıva'l-Tafsîr {pbscure 
passages and figurative expressions) found in the Qur'ân, fifteen 
parts; the Hijâ al-Maşâhif (on the number of letters contained 
in the different editions of the Qur'ân). two parts; a miscellany 
entitled Al-Riyâd (tneadows) in five parts ; the Muntagifl'lAkhbâr 
(historical selections), in four parts, and many other treatises on 
the readings, on the points wherein the readers disagree, atjd on 
the Sciences connected with the Qur'ân. The titles of these works 
I suppress, so as to avoid prolixity. Makkî died at Cordova on 
Saturday, the İst of Muharram, at the hour of the dawn-j..ayer, 


1 In this work the author probably discussed the q«esıion whether it was 
IsmS'il or Isaac whom Abraham inıended to ofTer up as a vietim. 

2 Hâjjî Khatifah furnishes no informaıion respeclinc Ihis author or his 
\vork . 
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İn the year 4J7 (19th of July, A.C. 1045); he was înterred, the 
next day, in the suburb, and the funeral service was said over him 
by his son, Abû Tâlib Muhammad. Abu ’l-Tayyib ‘Abd al- 
Mun'im İbn Gh albûn. the leachcr of the Qur'ân-readings oî whom 
\ve have spoken, was u nativc of Egypt. AI-Tha‘âlibî (No. 356) 
mentions him in the Yatlınah and says : “To lıis piety, his talent 
and his profound acquaintance with the rhctorical hgures and the 
grammatical analysis of the Qur’ân, he joined the knovvledge of 
other branehes of Science and of literatüre. I heard a çaşUlah of 
his recited in which was the following passage ; 

"Lct your visits bc rarc ; if frequcnt. they İcad to mulual 
dislike. Sce you not that rain, falling without intermission, is 
an affIiction ; and that, if it bc withheld. it is prayed for with 
uplifıcd arms. ” 

Another author says that Abû I'ayylb Ibn Ghalbûn was born 
in the month of Rajab, 309 (Nov-Dcc., A.C. 921), and that he 
dicd in Old Cairo on Thursday, the 7th of the first Jumâdâ, 389, 
(26th April, A.C. 999).* 


711 MAKKİ AL-DARlR 

Abu M-Hazm Makkî Ibn Rayyün İbn Şhabbah Ibn Şâlih, 
surnamed Şâ’in al-Din (gtiarding the religion) al-Darîr (the bliıui), 
a teacher of the Qıır'cln-reading.\ and a grammarian, was born at 
Mâkistn and resided at Moşul. His father made Icather carpets 
al Makisin and died poor, leaving nothing after him but a wifc. 
a daughter and a ..on, this Abu ’l-Hazm. The widow, being 
unable to support them on account of her poverty, was so much 
afflicted that her son Icft her. On departing from his native place. 
he set out for Moşul and there applicd to the study of the Quı 'ân 
and general literatüre. Maving then proceeded to Baghdâd, he 
met there the ablcst profe.ssors of literatüre and look lessons 
in Qur'ân-rcading from Abû Muhammad İbn al-Khash.shâb 

*■ In the F.gyptian cdilion Jü9 is obviously :> ııiisprint for 389. 
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(No. 325) Ibn al-ŞafTâr, Ibn al-Anbâri (No. 616) and Abû Muham- 
mad Sa'îd Ibn al-Dahhân (No. 247). Having then returned to 
Moşul, he began to givc lessons and had a great numbcr of pupils. 
His reputation then spread throughout the country and his 
rcnown was borne far and wide. İn Abu ’l-Barakât Ibn al- 
Musîawfi’s (//o. 528), History of Arbela he is spoken of in thcsc 
terms : “To a knowIedge of the philolcgical Sciences he joined 
(a perfect ccquainiance with the passages serving as e.xampU's and) 
proofs of (püre) Arabic phraseology ; his piety and his intelligence 
werc univcrsally acknowIedged and ail agrecd respecting (the 
extent of) his learning and (the greatness of) his merit. He wcnı 
to Baghdâd and there met the ablest mastcrs in grammar, philology 
and Traditions. The quantity of oral information 'which he 
transmitted down is very considerablc. He set up as teacher of 
the Qur‘ân, and was acquainted with ali the branches of literatüre. 
He recited to me the follovving piece of his own composition” - 
Ibn aI-Mustawfi had studied under him at Moşul. 

“I am wear.y of life and ha ve ceased to çare for it; now it 
treats me as a friend, and then it afflcts mc'. My foes cease not 
to harm me, and such also is the conduct of my friends. Al-Hadbâ 
was my earliest abode, but those whom I love are now dwelling 
in the desert of al-‘Aqîq2. 

Al-Hadbâ (the knoU) is a word used to designale the city of 
Moşul. 

By the same: 

“When a favour requires solicitation, receive it not, so that 
you may risc next morning with a tranquil mind^. If a favour 
bestovved with a single reproach be disagreeable, how much more 
so, if bestovved with two”. 

1 The poet says ; afUicts me in my saliva. This espression secms lo signify 
rendering ıhe saliva bitter, making a man unhappy. 

2 A number of vallcys in Arabia bore the name of aI-‘AqIq. 

3 Literally : that you may be next morning with a cool eye. The coolnes.s 
of the eye indicates that it has not bcen inflarred by «ceping. It is a very 
usual expression. İn this verse \vc rreet a verb which mıısı bc \vritlen 

(f İlâhi). 
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By the sanıe : 

"At thy door is a servant who desires admission ; he looks for 
an usher* to announcc him; being assured that thy bounty is with- 
held from none. !f he obtain his wish, he will enter {thy door) as 
good Fortune has done ; if not, he will retirc as advcrsity has 
retircd”. 

This thought is borrovved from tlıe following passage, 
composed by another poet; 

‘‘One of thy servants stands at the door, ovcı whelmed with 
thy bounty and acknowIedging his gratitude. Shall he approach 
thee like the favours of Fortune ? Maycst thou never ceasc to 
enjoy ıhem as long as lime endures ! or shall he rotirc from thee 
as adversity has done ?” 

‘‘At the agc of eight or nine ycars,” continucs Ibn al-Mustawfî, 
“he lost his sight. He had always a great partiality for Abu 
’l-‘Alâ al-Ma‘arri {No. 46) and took much delight in İcarning from 
him his pocms. Such was the conformity which blindncss and 
the love of literatüre had establishcd betvvecn thcm that he took 
him for a model in the composilion of his own poems ’. A person 
\vho had receivcd lessons from Abu '1-Hazm Makki relates that, 
in his native town, his ncighbours and acqııaintances called him 
[Mukayk) which is the diminutive of Makki-. Having subscqu- 
cntly göne abroad to prosecute his studies, he felt a longing to 
revisit ıhc place of his birth and rcturned thcrc. On İcarning his 
arrival. those of his former acquainıances who were stili alivc went 
to scc him and express iheir happiness that so cmincnt a man had 
been born in their town. The ncxt morning, as he was going out to 
take a bath, he heard a \voman calling from the upper room of a 
house and saying to another: “Do you knovv whü iscomc? 
Mukayk, the son of such a \voman. "By Allah ! ” he cxclaimcd. 
"never shall l step in a town vvhcre they cali me Mukayk" ; and he 
set out immcdiately although he had meant to make a residcnce 
tlıere^. He then rcturned to Moşul and, towards the close of his 


1 The word rendereil by uşher must bc writıen and pointed thus uyî. 

2 This proves that, in the name of Makki, the k is double. 

3 The correet rcading is ,S:^y. 


i 
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life, he proceedcd to Syria with the intention of visiting the 
holy temple of Jcrusalcm. Having executcd his project. hc went 
lo AIcppo and from that to Moşul, wherc he arrived in the montlı 
of Ramadan 603. He died there on the eve of Saturday, the 6th 
of Shavvvvâl. the same ycar (6th May, A. C. 1207), leaving onc 
son, a littic boy. He was interred in the plain outside the Bâb 
al-Maydân {HippoJrome gale), in the cemetcry called after al- 
Mu'âfâ Ibn ‘Jmrân (IVo. ///, nole). His grave is near thosc of 
Abû Bakr al-Qurtubii and Ibn al-Dahhân, the grammarian. It is 
said that he died of poison given to him by the order ol Nûr 
al-Din Arslân Şhah (No. 79) ıhe soveıcign of Moşul, who had 
somc motive for desiring his death. The orthography of the 
names Rayyân and Şhabbah as given above, is exact. Al-Mâkisiıt 
is a town in one of the provinccs of Mesopotamia and situatcd on 
the river al-Khâbür. Though small, it rescmbles a cily in the beauty 
of its edifices and houses. 


712 MAKHUL AL-SHAMi 

Abû ‘Abd Allah MakhCıl Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Şhâıni (ıhc 
Syrian) was onc of the captives takcıı at Kabul (oıı ıhe Jirst cu/ı- 
quest of that cily by ibe Musuhuâns). *[lbn Mâkülâ (No. 414) 
speaks of him in the ikmâl, under the articlc Şhâdil, and inJicates 
his origin : “Makhûl. ” says he, “was the son of Abû Salamah 
^ahrâb, the son of ih'ıdil, the son of Sind, the son of Şhirwân, 
the son of Bardak, the son of Ya‘qûb, the son of Kisra.’’] Ibn 
‘Âyişhah- States that hc had becn enfranehised by a woman be- 
longing to the tribe of Qays, that hc was a nativc of Sind and that 
he spoke (Arabic) incorrectiy. Al-Wâqidi (No. 618) says that hc 

1 The life of Abû Eakr Yahya al-QurÇubi will be found in Ihis wc>ı k. 

2 Abû 'Abd al-Rahmün ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Muhammad al-Taynıi, surnanıed 
Ibn ‘Ayiş^ah laught Traditions at BaGhdâd. Hc was noted for his piety, his 
literary Information and his acquaintance with Ihe aneedotes re.^pccting 
ıhe Arabs of ıhc desert and thcir combats. His death look placc in Ihc year 
228 (A.C. 842-3) (Nujûm, Knûh al-Ma‘ârif). 

j ‘Abd al-Hamîd omits this p.ıssage.—Ed. 
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was a mawlâ to a woman of the tribc Hudhavi ; others say that he 
was a mawlâ to Sa‘Id Ibn al-‘Aşii or to the tribe of Laylh, “His 
grandfathcr Shâdil*. ” says the Khatîb (No. 33), “was a native of 
Hirâtt and married a daughter of a king of Kâbul. Hc died leav- 
ing her pregnant, and shc rcturned to her family, where she gavc 
birth to Shahrâb.î Vi'ho remained in Kâbul, with his maternal 
uncles, tili he had a son called Makbul. When Mak'hûl grew up 
to manhood, he was carried off prisoner from that place and then 
passed into the possession of Sa'id Ibn aI-‘Aşî, by whom he was 
given to a woman of the tribe of Hudhavl. from whom he received 
his liberty.” Makbul was the preceptor of al-Awzâ‘î (No. 336) 
and of Sa'id Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azız-. “The learned men, ” says al- 
Zuhrî (No. 537) “are four in number : Sa‘id Ibn al-Musayyib 
(No. 244) at Madinah, Al-Sha‘b? (A^o. 296) at Kûfah, al-Hasan al- 
Başrî (No. 148) at Başrah and Makbul in Syria. There was not in 
that age a morc clearsighted mufti than hc ; and hc never gave an 
opinion on a point of Iaw without saying ; “There is no povver and 
no might but through God ! this is (the resull of) private judge- 
ment, and private judgement is sometimes w'rong, sometimes right.” 
He learned traditions from Anas Ibn Mâlik (No. 539, note), 
Wâthilah Ibn aI-Aşhqa‘§î, Abû Hind al-DâriH and a number of 
others. Damascus was the place of his residencc. He spoke 

t Sa'id Ibn al-'Âsi Ibn Abi Ubaykah Sa'id, descended from Umayyah, the 
prog<:nitor of the Umayyad family. His birth took place soon after the 
Hijrah, and his death in the year 59 (A.C. 678-9). He was governor of 
Kûfah under the Ithalif 'Uthman. (Nujûm.) 

2 Abû Muhammad Sa'id Ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz of the tribe of TanûKh, was 
onc of th: Principal jurisconsults and Traditionists of Syria. He died in (he 
year 167 (A.C. 783-4). {Huffâz.) 

3 Wât)iilah ibn al-Aşhqa‘ Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzzû emigrated from Makkah to 
Madinah when the persecution began against the first Muslims. He died in 
the year 85 (A.C. 704). {Nujûm). 

* ‘Abd at-Hamid gives : SâwQI.—Ed. 

î ‘Abd al-Hamid gives : Harah.—Ed. 

î 'Abd al-Hamid gives : Sahrâz.—Ed. 

§ ‘Abd al-Hamid gives; VVâ'ilah Ibn al-Asqa‘, Wâ'ilah appears to be a 
mistake for VVathilah. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib voi. X. p. 290 ; Vol. XI, p. 101 ; 
his father’s name is Asqa‘.—Ed. 

II ‘Abd al-Hamid gives; Rjzl, but İbn Hajar supparts de Slanc (vide 
Tahdivib Vol. X, p. 291).—Ed. 
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with a strong foreign accent, substituting some letters for others. 
Nüb İbn Qaysl relates that a certain amir, having asked him what 
free-will (al-qadar) was, received this answer: Am l awake ? 
[a-Şâhir (^»^0 anS\ whercas Makbul meant to say : Am I 
a conjurer ? [a-Sâhir anâ]. He at one time declared his 

belicf in (f/ıe doctrine of ) man’s frce wiH, but afterwards abandon- 
ed that opinion. Ma‘qil Ibn ‘Abd al-A‘lâ al-Quraşhî relates as 
follows : “I heard him address a man in these terms : mâ fa'alt 
tilk al-hâjah meaning to say : ma fa‘alt tilk al-hâjah 

(/ did not do that business) ; and this fault of pronunciation is very 

common with the natives of Sind." İt is related that Abü ‘Atâ 

■0 

MarzQq al-Sindî, a poet of some reputation and a Mawlö of the 
family of Asad İbn Khuzavmah. had the same defect in his 
pronunciation, and that, one evening, al-Râwiyah 

{No. 196), Hâmmâd ‘Ajrad the poet (No. 197), Hammâd Ibn 
Zibriqân2 and Bakr Ibn Muş'ab al-Muzanî met together for the 
purpose of holding a confcrencc. One of them then said : “Wc 
have here ready, in our assembiy-room, evcry Ihing we may 
require ; suppose that we send for Abü ‘A^ al-Sindi, so that the 
company may be complete ? They sent for him, and İbn Zibriqân 
asked if any of them wcre inclined to entrap Abü ‘Atâ and inducc 
him to pronounce the words jarâdah (locust), zujj (the butt end 
of a spear) and şhaylân (demon). He chose these words because 
Abü ‘Atâ pronounced the j like a z and the şl} like an s. “I shall 
do it,” replied I^ammâd al-Râwiyah. Abü ‘Ata entered soon after 
and said : Hayyâkum Allah {God grant you long life /), (pronouncing 
the fırst word with on ordinary h (») instead of the emphatic h 
on which they made answer : Marhaban l Marhaban ! (Welcoıne l 
fVelcoıne I), (substituting one h for the other and thus) imitating his 
(vicious) pronunciation. They asked him if he had dined 
(ta'a shsh it)* ? and he replied : “Yes I havc dined (ta'asslt) ; but 
have you got any nabidh} here” ? They answered that they had and, 

1 Nûh Ibn Qays, a native of Ba,rah, died in the year 183 (A.C. 799-800) 
(Nujûm}. 

2 The ıhree Hammâds were strongiy suspectcd of holding infidel docırines 
izandlglyah). The year in which the third died is not mentioned in the works 
consulted by the translator. 

3 Sce No. 129, note. 

* 'Abd al-Haroid gives : toia‘.ısi. —Ed. 
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when it \vas brought, he drank tili he relaxed froın his graviiy. 
Hammâd al-Râwiyah ihcn said to him : “Teli me, Abû ‘Atâ ! have 
you a lalcın for solving riddles? ” he replicd Pretty fair” {haşan), 
meaning to say haşan. Hammâd thcn propounded to him tlıc 
follovving cmgma o which thc word is locıısl {jarâdah ): 

‘•What is the yellow thing nicknamed Umm ‘Awf, whose two 
litlle legs arc like two reaping books” 7 

"Zarâdah, replied Abû ‘Atâ. “Righl ! ” said the other. 
Hammâd thcn proposed this riddle, the word of which is zujj : 

“What is the name of the iron fastened to the spear, somewhat 
below ıhe centre of it, and which is not the head"? 

"Zuzz.” said Abû ‘Atâ. “You have hit upon it,” said 
Haınnıâd. He then propounded the following riddle, on a mosque 
ncar Başrah : 

•Knovvest thou a mosquc belonging to the Banû Tamim, a 
littic beyond al-Nil* and on this side of Banû Abbân ?” 

“it is Banû Saytân”, answercd Abû ‘Atâ. “Right!” said 
Hammâd. Thcy thus passed an agreeable night, conversing and 
carousing tili morning. This Abû ‘Atâ was a good poet and an 
a^rab slave, al^rah mcans : haviıtg the ears süt. Some fine pieces 
uf his are given in the Hamâsah' and, were l not afraid of being 
pıoli\ and led away from my subject, I should insert here a number 
ofthem,—Makhûl dicd in the year 118 (A. C. 736); other accounts 
place his death in the years 113, 116, 112 and 114. Kabul is a well 
kno\vn place in thc province of Sind. 


713 MALIK SHÂH. THE SON OF ALP ARSLAN 

Abu M-Fath Malik Shâh. the son of Alp Arslân Muhammad, 
the son of Dâvvûd, the son of Mikâyil, the son of Saljüq, the son 

1 In Freytag’s edition of thc Hamösah, wc find only one piece by Abû 
■Atâ. 

* ‘Abd ai-Uamld gives ; (a mile). AI-Nil is the name of a village, 
near KOfah. between BaŞhdâd and Wâsit.—Ed. 
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of Duqâq, bore the surnamc of Jalâ! al-Dau'laJı {the magnificence 
of the empire). We have a!r>,ady spoken of his father (A'o. 665) 
and of some othcr membcrs of the same family. At tlıe time of 
Alp Arslân’s dcath, his son Malik Şhâh was with him, though he 
had never accompanied him in any prcvious expcdition. Whcn 
Alp Arslân was about to brcathc his last, he nominatcd Malik 
Şhâh as his successor and caused ihc amirs and the troops to swear 
feally to him ; he ordered, at the same time, his wazir Nizâm 
al-Mulk Abû ‘Alî al-Hasan {No. 171). to distribute the provinces 
of the empire betvveen his other sons, on the condition of thcir 
acknovvledging the supremacy of Malik Şhâh. The directions being 
e.xecuted, Malik Şhâh crossed the Jayhün and returned into the 
province. {ofKhurâ.'ian). As we have spoken of this evcnt (the 
death of Alp Arslân), wc nced not relale it here. On arriving in that 
coııntry. Malik Şhâh, being informed that his uncle •rQadard, lord 
of Kirman,! had revolted against him, haslencd to attuck him and 
gave him battie near Hamadhân. [Qadardl* vvas defeated and being 
closely pursucd by a dctachment of Malik Şhâh’s troops, he fell 
into their hands and vvas brought back into the presence of his 
ncphcvv. Finding that ali !ıis promises of repentance vvcre of no 
avail and that the declaration of his vvillingness to remain 
imprisoned for life, provided his life vvere spared, obtained no 
reply from Malik Şhâh, he sent to him a casket containing the 
letters of thosc amîrs who had pushed him to revolt. The sultân 
callcd for Nizâm al-Mulk and told him to examine the contents 
of the casket; but the vvazir, instead of obcying his orders. threvv 
it unopcned into a brazier vvhich happcned to be at hand. As a 
great numhcr of Malik Şhâh’s officers had vvritten to (Qadard,]* 
the discovery of the casket gave them much alarm, but the burning 
of its contcnis allayed their apprchensions and secured their 
fidelity, This procccding, vvhich established the authority of the 
sultân, is considcred asa striking cxample of Nizâm al-Mulk's 
consummate prudence. Malik Şhâh then ordered his uncle to be 
put to death and had him strangled vvith the string of his ovvn 
bovv. Having seitled his povver on a solid basis, he incrrased his 


I ] ‘Abd aI-Hami<i onıits it.—Ed 
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cmpirc by conquests sueh as had never been made by any Müslim 
Prince, since ihe time of the ancient KhaliFs. "[He reduced under 
his sway the couniry bcyond the Jayhûn. the territory of the 
Hayâtiluh ( Tukhâristân). Bâb al-Abwfib {Darband), Al-Rûm {Asia 
Minör), Diyar Bakr, al-Jazirah (Mesopotamia) and Syria. The 
public prayer was offered up in his name from ali the pulpits of 
Islâmism. excepting those of Maghrib (A/rica and Spain) ;] for 
his dominion extended in length from Kâşhghar, a city in the 
farthest cxtremity of the country inhabited by the Turks, to Bayt 
al-Maqdis [Jerusaleın), and, in breadth, from [the vicinity of) 
Coııstuntinople to the country of the Khazars* and the Indian 
Ocean. He was thus enabled to entrust to his Mamlûks the 
governınent of the world. The justice of his conduct ranked him 
among the best of kings and obtained for him the title of al-Malik 
al-'Âdil [the just prince). Successful in war, he laboııred also with 
zeal in spreading [throuphout his empire) the benehts of civilisation : 
he dug numerous canuls, walled a great number of cities, built 
bridges and constructed ribâis^ in the desert places. The mosque 
ut Baghdâd which is called Jâmi' al-Sulfân. was erected by him ; 
the buildiııg of this edihce, which added new splendour to the seat 
of the empire, was commcnced in the month of Muharram, 485 
(Fcb-March, A. C. 1092). He spent immense sums in constructing 
[cüravânserâis) on the road leading to Makkah, and he suppressed 
ali [illegal) tolls and duties^ throughout his dominions. His fondness 
for ıho Chase was exccssive; it is statcd that he had an account taken 
of the nıımbcr of animals killed by him, vvith his own hand, and that 
it amounted tu ten thousand. He therefore gave ten thousand pieces 
of golü in alms; but previously to that, he had slain many more of 
which no reckoning had been kept. “1 fear,” said he, “offending 
Almighty God by shedding the blood of animals [for pleasure and) 
not for föod ; ” so ever after, \vhen he killed a head of game, he 


1 The (Çbazars înhabiteJ the country to the north of Ihc Caspiao Sea. 

2 See No. 72 note. 

3 The word khafûrâl, here rendercd by dutiet, signihes more exaclly the 
tums paid by travellers for an escort or safe-conduet, when passing through a 
dangerous country. 

*( ] C ıtitted by 'Abd al-l.lamid.—Ed. 
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bes(owcd a piece of gold in chariCy. Having set out from Kûfah, 
with thc intcntion of accompanying the pilgrim caravan a pari 
of the way, he passed through al-‘Uzayb> and wcnt wi(h them as 
far as Wâqişah. As he had met a great number of wild animals 
on his way, he crected there a tower with the hoofs of ıhe onagcrs 
and the horns of the deer which he kilied during the journey. 
This took place in the year 480 (A. C. 1087-8). The tower stili 
remains standing and is called the minaret of horns {Minârat 
al-Çurîtn). During his reign, ali the rcads wcre safe, and places 
of dangcr no longer inspired terror; caravans travelled without an 
escort from the country beyond the Jfayhün to the farthest extre- 
mity of Syria, evcn one or two persons might undertake a journey 
withouı fcar or apprchension. Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Haınadhânı (No. 167) relates, in his History, that the sultân 
Malik Shâh marched acainst his brother Tutush. and, on passing 
by thc funeral chapel erectcd at Tös över ‘Alî Ibn Musa al-Ri^â 
(No. 398), he entered into it with Nizâm al-Mulk. They both 
remaincd a long time in prayef, after which the sulfân asked the 
wazir what he had prayed for. Nizâm al-MuIk reptied : “ I 
implored God to assist you and grant you thc victory över your 
brother.” "NVell! ” said Malik Shâh. “tlıat was not \vhat I asked 
for ; I only said : Almighty God ! come to our assistance and givc 
Thy aid to him of the two whose reign will be the more advanta- 
geous to the Musalmâns and the more profitable to the pcople. ” 
Farthcr on, al-Hamadhâni says: “it is related that a preacher 
entered into his presence and made him an exhortation, in which 
he said. amongst other things : A certain Chosroes happened to go 
apart from his army and pass near a garden. He vvent up to the 
gate and asked for a drink of water. A young girl brought him 
out a cup fillcd with sugar-cane juice (cooled) with snow. Finding 
the draught very good. he asked how it was made, and she 
answered: The sugar-cane grows so well with us that we can 
.squeeze it with our hands and press out of it this juice. Go then, 
said he, and bring me more. The girl oböyed (and went in) without 
knowing \vho he was, and Chosroes said to himself: J must 


1 Al-‘Uzayb is the name of a source situated at the distance of foer miles 
from al-Qâdisiyas. (MarĞşid). 
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remove those people elscwhere and take their garden for myself. 
Almost immedialely after, the girl came out weeping and said : 
The intentions of our sultân are changcd ! How do you know 
that ? said he. She replied .• I used to take at random as mııch 
of that {sugitr-cane) as I wanıed ; but now, notsvithstanding all my 
cfforts in prcssing it, I cannot obtain from it even a small part of 
what I got the tirst time. The sultân fell the ırulh of her words, 
gave up his intention and told her to go back again. saying that 
she would succeed. The girl obcyed and then came forth rejoicing, 
vvith an abundance of sugar-cane juice. The sultân here said to 
the preacher; Why do you not relate to the people how Chosroes 
passed by a garden and askcd for a bunch of grapes jııst ripening. 
The keeper made answer : That I cannot give, for tlıe sultân has 
not yet received the share to which he has a right, and it is not 
lawful for me to wrong him of his due. The persons preseni 
admired the talent of the sultân in matching onc story with 
anolher and adducing an anecdote favourable to his own rights 
in reply to one which reminded hini of his duties.” The folloıving 
anecdote is related by the'.same lıistorian / “This sultan met a 
native of al-Sawâd (No. 485) and. seeing him weep, he asked him 
vvhat was the cause of his grief. The man replied; l bought a 
water-melon for a few pençe, the oniy money 1 had, but 1 was 
met by three Turkish pages \vho took it from me; yet that {melon) 
\vas the only resource f had (for makiiıg a small gain). The sultân 
told him to keep silent and, as the season for carly melons was 
just Corning in he callcd on a tent-piichcr and said .• ‘1 have a, 
longing for melons; go therefore ihrough the canip and, if you 
fınd one, bring it here.’ The man (oheyed anıl) brought back a 
melon. The sultân asked him in whose possession he had found 
it and, being informed that it \vas such and such an amir who 
had it, he caiısed that olfiter to be brought into his presence. 
‘Whcıe did you get this melon’? said he. The amir replied ; Tt 
was brought to me by my pages’. 'Bring theıu here immedialely’; 
said the sultân. The amir withdrew and, being aware of the 

I 

sultâiı's intention with rcspcct to them, he bade them take to 
llight. \Vhen he came back, he dcclared that he could not find 
them: on \vhich the sultân lurned toısards the native of al-Sa\vâd 
and said; 'Take this slave of mine; I give hini to you because he 
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has not delivered up the pcrsons who took your property; now, 
by Allah ! if yoıı let him go, I shall strikc off your head. ’ The 
man laid hold of the amir and led him out of the sultân’s 
presence. He then sold him his liberty for three hundred pieces 
of gold and, having come back, he said : ‘O Sultân ! I havc sold 
your slave for three hundred pieces of gold'. ‘Are you satisfied' ? 
said the sultân. T am.’ 'Well, go away and good luck attend 
you.i' The sultân’s prosperity and good fortune never abandoned 
him^; when he enicred İşbahân, Ba^dâd or any other city. 
accompanied by his follovvers, the number of whom was immense, 
a great diıninution ensued in the price of provisions and other 
objects, so tliat the persons who sought to gain their livelihood 
furnished provisions to the troops vvith much profit to themselves.” 
The same al-Hamadhânî relates that, when the sultân was at 
Ray a female singer was presented to him. Being struck vvith 
iter beauty and charmed vvith her voice, he resolved to gratify 
his passion, but she addressed him in these terms .• "Sultân of the 
universe ! I love too vvelP this handsome face of mine to have 
it tormented hereafter in the fire of hcll. A lavvfııl act is easy to 
be done and one single vvord suffices to distinguish it from an 
linlavvful onc».” The sultân felt the trııth of vvhat she said and 
lıaving sent for the qâdi, he got United to her in marriage. He 
died, İcaving her a vvidovv. His noble deeds vvere numerous 
beyond deseription. İt is stated by al-Hamadhânl ıhat the Wa 2 îr 
Niâzm al-Mulk gave to the boatmen vvho ferried the sultân and 
hi.s troops aeross the Jayhün a bili payable by the revenue-colleetor 
ofAntioch; so "vast vvas the extent of the empire. The sum for 
ferriage amountcd to deven thousand pieces of gold (dinörs) The 
khalif al-Muqtadı bi-Allah married a daughter of this sultân. The 
ambas'ador sent to ask her in marriage vvas the şhaykh Abu Ishâq 
al-Şhîrârî (No. 5) the author of the Mulıadlıdhab and the Tanbih. 
Being despatehed on this mission, he proceeded to Naysâbür where 
he found the sultân, delivered his message and succeeded in the 

1 It U possible that the word U» Uu may here signify quietly. 

2 Literally : Were atiached to his fore-lock. 

3 Literally : I am jealous of. 

4 The vvord Jjj (f loke thee in marriage) is meant. 
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negotiation. “In somevvhat less than four months,” says al- 
Hamadhâni.” Abû Ishâq returned. When at Naysâbflr, he 
discussed (points of la»') with the imâm al-Haramayn (No. 353) 
and, on his departure, the imâm camc out to bid him farewell and 
even hcld his stirrup tili he mounted. The utmost respect was 
shewn to Abû Istaâq in Khurâsân; the people gathered up the dust 
in the footsteps of his mule and preserved it as a relic of great 
virtue.” In the year 480 (A. C. 1087-8), the daughter of the 
sultân was conducted in State to the khalif. and, on the 
morning of the day in which the marriage was consummated, the 
khalif caused the sultân’s troops to be brought to a banquet 
(simât) which he had prepared for them and in which 
forty thousand manns^ of sugar alone were consumed. The 
same year, in the month of Dhu ’l-0a‘dah (February, A. C. 1088), 
the princess bore the khalif a son to whom he gave the name of 
Abu M-Fadi Ja'far. The city of Ba^dâd was splendidly adorned 
on this occasion; it formed part of the sultân’s States, the khalif 
having there only a nominal authority. This was the second time 
the sultân visited Ba^dâd. He entered it for the third time in 
the beginning of the month of Şhawwâl, 485 (Nov., A. C. 1092), 
and set off immediately on a hunting party, in the direction of 
the DujayF. Having then killed an antelope and eaten of its 
fiesh, he was taken ili and had to be bled; but, as enough of blood 
was not drawn from him, he returned to Baghdâd very unwell 
and none of his oflficers were admitted into his presence. He 
entered the City on the 15th of Şhawwâl, 485 (18th Nov.. A.C. 
1092), and died the nrtxt day. He was born on the 9th of the first 
Jumâdâ, 447 {6th August, A. C. 1055). Some say that his death 
was caused by a poisoned tooth-pick. His funeral was conducted 
in the most private manncr; no prayer was said över the grave, 
no sittings of condolence were held, no hair was cut off the tails 
of ho'rses, though such a thing was customary in the case of 
pcrsons such as he. One vvould have thought he had been 
snatched away bodily from the world. His corpse was bornc to 
Işbahân and intcrred in the great collcge appropriated to the 


1 The mamı İe a weight of about two pounds. 

2 This river falls into the Tigris, above BaShdfid. 
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Şhâfi'ites and Hanafîtes. We shall here relate a singular circum- 
stance ; When he entered Bagiıdâd for the third time, the khalif 
had two sons, one of 'vhom was (subseguently) the imâm al- 
Musta^hir bi-Allâh; the other, who bore the name of Abu 
’I-Fadi Ja’far, was the son of the sul{ân’s daughtcr. The khalif 
had solemniy designated as his successor the hrst named of tlıesc 
two, bccause he was the elder, but the sultân insisted that he 
should revoke the nomination, declare Abu ’l-Fa^l heir to the 
khalifate. put him in possession of Baghdâd and then removc 
himself to Başrah. The khalif felt the greatest repugnancc to 
cxecute what had been required of him ; hc used every effort to 
change the sultân’s determination and, hnding ali his remonstrances 
fruiticss, hc asked and obtained a delay of ten days in order to 
make the necessary proparations for his departure. İt is related 
that, during these days, hc kept a rigourous fast and, when he did 
takc food, he sat upon ashes and invoked the assistance of tlıc 
Almighty Ood against the sultân. That period of time had not 
yet elapsed when the sultân fell ili and died, and the khalif vvas 
thus dclivered from his trouble. In the year 502 (A. C. 1108-9), 
the imâm al-Mustazhir bi-Allâh married Khâtûn al-‘Işmah, the 
daughter of Malik Şhâh. We have already spoken of this sultân’s 
three sons, the princes Barkyârüq {No. 107) Sinjar {No. 260) and 
Muhammad {No. 666). Having mentioned (^above) where Kâşhghar 
is situated, wc need not repeat our observations. Al-fVâqişah is a 
well-known halting-place on the road to Makkah. It is called also 
Wâqixat al-Harûn 


714 MANŞUR AL-TAMIMI THE JURISCONSULT 

Abu ’l-Hasan Manşûr Ibn Ismâ'îl Ibn 'Umar al-Tamımt 
{member of the tribe of Tamim) al-Darir {thebUnd), was a nativc 
of Egypt and a jurisconsult of the Shâfiite scet. His family belong- 
ed to Râs-‘Ayn, a well known town in Mesopotamia. Hc acquired 
his knowledgc of the !aw from the immediate disciples of al-Shâfi‘i 
{No. 532) and from those who had studied under them. Somc 
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good works were composed by him on tlıc doctriııes of his scct, 
such as tlıc Wâjib (necessary), the Musla'nıal (usual praclice), thc 
Musâfir {travel/er) and the Hidâyah (direction). Hc left also some 
fine poems vvhich became popular. The şhaykh Abû Ishâq al- 
Şhirâzî (No. 5) speaks of him in thc Tabaqât al-Fugahâ (classificd 
biography of the jurisconsuhs) and attributes to him thc folIowing 
picce of verse : 

“Foolish pcople dcpreciate the stııdy of thc Ia\v, but il -sufTcrs 
no harm from their contempt. It harms not thc mid-day sun that 
his light is not perceived by the blind. ” 

It was from this passage that Abu 'l-‘Alâ al-Ma‘arri (No. 4(>) 
borrowed the idea which he thus expressed in a \vell-kno\vn 
Qaşîdah. 

“To our eyes the stars seem vcry small; but the fault of 
littleness belongs not to the stars but to our eyes. “ 

iri another piece he (Manşür) says : 

“I can guard against the calumniator, but not againsi tiıe 
liar. Against him who invents what he says, my resources are 
small indced. ” 

By the same : 

“A dog, dcspicable as hc is. would be fittcr for a companion 
than a man wlıo contends for supcriority bcfore Ihe time of his 
obtaining it has come. “ 

It is rclated that, in a ycar of cxcessivc drought, hc suffcrcd 
grcatly from hunger; so, one night, he went up to the (flat) 
roof of his house and recited in his loudest voice thc following 
verses : 

“Help ! O ye generous ! you are seas ior tanks of heıteficence) 
and we are the rivulets {)i7//c7////er j/mız/f/j«p/j/ı ). Assistance is 
good in the hour of nccd, not whcn provisions arc chcap. " 

These words werc hcard by his neighbours and, thc ncxt 
morning, he found onc hundred charges of vvheat dcpositcd at his 
door. The aneet otes told of him are well-known. He died at 
Old Cairo, in the month of the first Jumâdâ, 306 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 
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918). The shavkh Abü Ishâq {al-Shîrâzi) says, w his Tahaçât, 
that his dcath took place before the year 320. The (/âdi Abû ‘Abd 
Allah al-Qudâ‘î (A'ü. 555) speaks of him in the and says: 

“he drew his origin from Riîs-‘Ayn and inhabited Ramlah, whence 
he removed to Old Cairo. He resided there for some time and dicd, 
in the year 306. He was a jurisconsult of high authority, versed 
in every branch of knovvledgc and a good poet. The like of him 
was not to be found in Old Cairo. The qödi Abü ‘Ubayd' 
professed the utmost csteeın for him up to the moment of the 
(discussion they had on a) point of law. Abü ‘Ubayd held a 
sitting every evening in which he examincd legal qucstions with 
some persons learncd in that Science, but. on Fridays, he remained 
alone. One of these evenings he gave to Manşûr, another to Abü 
Ja‘far al-Tahâwî (No. 24)^ a third to Muhammad Ibn al-Rabi‘ al-JÎzF 
a fourth to ‘Affân Ibn Sulaymân, a fifth to al-Sijistfmî, and a 
sixth to discussions \vith jurisconsults, and, some times, to the 
teaching of Traditions. One evening, dııring his conversation, 
with Manşûr, mention was madc of (tJıe nıa.vim according to tvlıich) 
the pregnant woman, divorced by three (dedarations)^ is entitied 
to alimony**. On this, Abü 'Ubayd observed : ‘ Some persons 

have pretendcd that, after a divorce by three (declarations), she has 
no right to alimony, being entitied to it only after the first and the 
second.’ Manşûr condemned that doclrine and declared that 


1 Abü 'Ubayd 'Alî al-Husayn Ibn H.nbaNvayh, a nativu of BuÇhdâd and 
a Jurisconsult of ıhe Lihâfritc sect, actıuircd his knowlcdgc of ıhc law from some 
of al-Şhân'i’s imınediatc disciplcs. Hc became decply versed in Jurisprudence, 
the QHr'ön-reo<//'nyr. the Traditions and many otlıer Sciences. The number of 
those who studied under him was \ery great. Hc went to Egypt, and, in the 
year 292 (A.C. 9ı4-5) was appointed chiı.f qndi. This place he filled during 
eightcen years and si.x months ; hc aftersvares ıcmovcd tu BaEhdftd. where 
he dicd in the year 319 (A.C. 931,'. The hıstory of ıhe Qâdls of Egypt by 
Ibn l.ıajar aI-‘AsqaIâni contains a long arıicle on Abü ‘Ubayd. 

2 This persun vvas the son of r.l Rabi' al-Jüi, one of ul-.lıhûfı'î's disciples 
and of whom our auıhor has alrcady spoken (No.. 222). 

3 The orthüdo.x Şhâfi'itc üoctrine is that no maintenance is due to a woman 
repı diaicd by irrevcrsible divorce (that is by three declarations), unless she be 
pregnant. See Hamiliun's Hfdaya, \ ol. I. p. 406. 

4 The term Atiî (alimony, maimenance) iııclııdcs food, clolhes, and lodging. 
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whoever held it was no Müslim'. He then withdrew and acquaint- 
cd Abû Ja'far al-Tahâwi with the conversation, and this doctor 
repcatcd it again to Abû ‘Ubayd. The latter denied having said 
so, and al-Manşür, being informed of this, declared that he wouId 
give him the lie. The company having agreed that they should be 
present at this scene, met again at the gâdVs. Ali being asscmbled, 
no psrson utlered a word till Abû ‘Ubayd said : ‘ I do not want 

any one to come into my presence ! I want neither Manşûr nor 
Naşşâr nor Muntaşir^ ! a set of people whose hearts are as blind 
as their eyes, and who attribute to us things which we never 
mentioncd. ’ On this, Manşûr said to him: ‘God well knows that 
you said so and so. ’ ‘ You lie ! ’ exclaimed Abû ‘Ubayd. ‘God,’ 
replied Manşûr, ‘well knows who is the liar ! ’ He then rose up, but 
none would take him by the hand to lead him out except Abû 
Bakr İbn al-yaddâd (No. 547) who did so and then helped him 
to mount (his mule). The mutual animosity of the two doctors 
increased to such a degree that Dhakâ, the governor of the city, 
and a number of the soldiers^, with other individuals besides, 
took the part of Manşûr, whilst another set of pepole joined in 
support of the gSdI. Muharamad Ibn al-Râbi* al-Jizi deposed that 
he had heard Manşûr announce a certain [heterodox) opinion (which 
he mentioned) and that he gave it on the authority of al-Nazz5m 
(No. 84, note). On this. the qâ4l declared that if a second witness 
made a similar declaration, he would have Manşûr’s hcad struck 
off^. Manşûr was thus put in fear of his life and died in the month 
of the first Jumâdâ of the above year (A.H. 306). Abû ‘Ubayd, 
being afraid of the soldiers who had taken Manşûr’s part, 
abstained from going to the funeral, but it was attended by the 
Amir-Dhakâ, Ibn Bastâm the land-tax collector, ali the grandees. 


1 Literally : VVaa not one of the people of the Qiblah. 

2 Theae proper* names are derived ftom the same root and sigoify reapec- 
tively : aided, asstsîant, aısisted. 

3 We learn from the fabaqât al-Şhâfi‘In, that Manşûr had aerved in the 
poliçe guards, or regular troops (jund.) before he lost his sight. 

4 According to the Müslim law, a fact is not proved unless two witnesses 
atteat it. In cases of adultary, four are required. 

* The last two are not proper names : Abu ‘Ubayd means tbat be could 
not admit into his presence Manşûr, his supporlers).—Ed. 
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and a grcat crowd of people. Abü ‘Ubayd was informed that 
Manşûr said, on his death-bed : 

“ I fulfilled my destiny, but silly people, heedless and plunged 
in lethargy, rejoice. My sleep {of death) was a thing decreed, and 
short shall be thc day of those who rejoice in the misfortunes of 
others. ” 

When Abü ‘Ubayd heard these verses, he held do'.vn his head 
for some time and then recited as follows> ; 

“Let him die even but a day before us, wc shall be the 
{favoured) people on the day of the resurreetion. Yes ! we have 
rejoiced and delighted in (Aıj) misfortunes and.no blame to those 
who have rejoiced therein. ” 


715 AL-HAKIM BI-AMR ALLAH 

Abü ‘Alî al-Manşûr, surnamed al-Hâkim bi-Amr Allâh (the 
executor of God’s orders) and sovereign of Egypt, was the son of 
aI-‘Aziz, the son of aI-Mu‘izz, the son of al-Manşur, the son of 
al-Qâ’im, the son of al-Mahdi^. We have spoken of his ancestors 
and some of his descendants ; his father also we shall mention^, 
Ali these princes arrogated to themselves the title of khalif. In 
the month of Şha‘bân, 383 (Sept-Oct., A.C. 993) al-Hâkim was 
solemnly designated by his father as successor to the throne, and 
he assumed the supreme authority on the day of his father’s death. 
He was prodigal of wealth and fond of shedding blood .• a great 
number of persons holding eminent stations in the administration 


1 Abü ‘Ubayd’s verses are in ıhe same rhyrre and measure as ıhosc of 
Manşûr 

2 For fuller Information respeeting al-Hâkim, see thc eatract from al- 
Magrlzi's Khifot in the first volüme of M. Dc Sacy's Chreslomolhle arabe. and 
the Vle <lu khâlife Hakem, in the first volüme of thc same author’s Expose de 
l'hhtoiı f des Druzes. 

3 The name of al-Hâkim's father was Nifûr ıl-Aziz was oniy his title or 


surname. 
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of the stafe were put to death by him in an arbitrary manner. The 
whole tenor of his conduct was most extraordinary, and, every 
moment, he promulgated new orders to which the people were 
obliged to conform. Thus, in the year 395 (A.C. 1004-5), he 
commanded that maledictions, direcıeJ against the Companions 
(of Muhammad), should be inscribed on the walls of the mosques, 
the bâzârs and ihe stıee.s ; he w,ote also to those who governed 
his provinces, ordering ıhem to do the same ; then, in the year 
397, he caused these inscriptions to be torn dowıı and forbadc the 
practice. Soon after, he gave orders that the persons wl)o uıtcred 
curses against the Companions should be flogged ajıd paradcd 
ignominiously through tlıe sırects. İn the >ear ;ı95, he caused ali 
the dogs to be killed, so that not one of them was to be seen in 
the mai'ket-places, or in the streeıs or in the lanes. He forbade 
the sale of beer, of ımılûk/ıiyâ*, of lupin-pcliets made to be catcn 
vvith that (pot-herb), of 'he rocket and of fısh, wiıhout scales. 
Persons transgressing this ordinance \vcrc to be punishcd with the 
utmost scverity, and some who had bcen convicted of selling such 
things were beaten with vvhips, paıaded through the strcets 
and then beheaded. Thus again, in the year 402, he forbade tlıe 
sale of raisins, eiıher in large or in small quantit:es, no matıer 
of what kind they were ; and mcchanıs wcıc prohibiıcd from 
importing them into Egypt. A grcat quantity of this fruit was then 
collected and burned by his orders ; the expcnse incurred in 
burning il amounted, it is said, to five hundred dinârs. In the 
same year, he forbade the sale of grapes and dispaiched inspectors 
to al-Jazirah- (wlıere they remained) tili a great part of the 
vincs in tliat place had been cut down, ıhrosvn on the ground and 
trod under foot by oxcn. He causeJ ali the jars of honcy which 
were in the Stores to be collected togeıhcr; and these, to the 
numbcr of livc thousnnd, wcrc carried to the bordcr of the Nilc, 
whcre they werc borke.ı and thcir contents pourcd into the river. İn 
this year also he gavc orders that the Chnstians and the Jews, with 

1 The mulüKhiyâ is a species of maIlows. The botanical name is corehorus 
otiiortuı. 

2 If al Jazivah *. the reading of my MSS. bc correet. the island of al- 
Rawdah must be nıcan;. In ıhc exıract from the tOtita! given by M. de Sacy 
we rcad al-Djizalı 
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the exception of their doctors', should wear black turbans, tliat 
the Christians should place on ıhcir nccks crosses one cubit in 
length and lîve rat/s (or ten poımds) in weight ; the Jcws were 
cnjoincd to wcar on their necks logs of wood equal in wcight to 
the crosses worn by the Christians. He forbade ıhem to ride 
with embroidered saddlcs,-and commanded that their sıirrups 
should be of wood. Thcy wcrc forbidden to have a Müslim in 
their service, to ride on asses hired oııt by a Mıısl m and 
to embark in a vesscl having a Mus'im crcw. The Chrisıia'is, 
when they entercd into a public batlı, \vcic to bcar crosses on their 
necks and the Jevvs bells, in order ıhai thcy might be disiiıiguished 
from the Muslims. He aftcrsvards assigned baths to the Jews and 
the Christians, distnict from those of the Muslims ; on those of the 
Christians he placed crosses and, on the Jcwislı baths, logs of wood. 
Thistook place in the ycar 408 (A.C. 1017-8). The same year, he 
gavc orders that the church knovvn by the name of al-Quntâıııalı^ 
should be demolished, as also ali the churchcs in Egypt ; the vases 
belonging to tlıem, wiıh ali the rcıhâ's^ and properties scıt'ed on 
them he granted to a Müslim Corporation. The result was that 
a number of Christians cmbraced Islâmism. The same year, he 
forbade the kissing of the ground in his presence and annulled the 
{usuai fornı of) prayer made for him in the jdıutbah and in the 
vvritings addressed to him. Instead of that prayer, they were 
ordered to employ these words ; Salutation to the Conunander 
of the faithfııl. In the year 404 (A.C. 1013-4) he forbade Consult¬ 
ing the stars and praetising astrology ; those who professed ıhat 
art he ordered to be banished from the country. In conscquence 
of this, ali the astrologers appcared before the qâdi Malik Ibn 
Sa'İd, chief magistrale of Old Cairo, and bound themselves to 
turn (fıonı their evil najs) ; the semence of banishment was 
therefore revoked. The professional musicians were treated in a 


1 The othography of the word here rendered by doctors is uncerlain. I 
read «ylî» a plural form of ^ which word is ıhc diminulive.of 

2 Al Qumömah means sıveephı/t, din. The Musulmâns apply this 

name contemptuously to the church of the Resurreetion [at Qiyamah a_UîJ|) at 
Jcrusalem. The word Qıınıümalı, with this signincatton, is sometimes cmployed 
without the anide. 

3 Sec No. 142. note. 
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similar manner. The same year, in the month of Sha‘bân, he gave 
orders that no woman should go out into the streets, either by 
night or by day ; he forbade the shoemakers to make boots such 
as were worn by women, and he removed from the baths the 
emblems which indicated those reserved for the use of the female 
sex. The women remained conhned to their houses tili the 
accession of al-Zâhir, al>(^âkim’s son {No. 457) : their captivity 
having lasted seven years and seven months. In the month of 
Şha'bân, 411 (Nov-Dec., 1020), a nıımber of those Christians 
vho had embraced Islâmism returned to their former creed, and 
al-Hâkim gave orders that such churches of theirs as had been 
destroyed should be rebuilt. He restored to them also the pro- 
perties settied on their churches. Upon the whole, .ve my say, that 
these were but a small portion of his strange doings and that a 
full account of them would lead us too far. It was for al-Hâkim 
that the astronomer, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, surnamed Ibn Yûnus 
{No. 463), composed the very extensive work called the ifâkimite 
Tables. I copied the following anecdote from a document in the 
handwriting of the hâfi^ Abû Tâhir Ahmad al-Silafi {No. 43) : 
al-Hâkim was, one day, sitting in State when a person present 
recited aloud the foIlowing of the Qur'ân : No, I 5wear by ihy 
Lordi they will not {perfectly) believe until they make thee Judge 
of their coniroversies, and they shall not afterwards find in their own 
minds any hardship in what thou mayest ordain, but shall acguiesce 
therein with submission^. Whilst pronouncing these words, the 
man kept pointing at al-Hâkim, but he had no sooner finished 
than a person named Ibn al-Muşhajjar, who was a man of holy 
life, recited aloud these words from the same book : O men t a 
parable has been propounded yvherefore hearken unto it : those 
whom ye invoke besides God will never be able to create a fly ; 
although they joined together for that (purpose). and, if the fly 
snatch any thing away from them, they cannot recover the same 


I Our'dn, sûrab 4, verse 68. The object of the speaker was to have al- 
H&kim put OD a level witb Muhammad, and evcn to induce his hearers to 
acknowIedse the Divine nature of that prince. İt is welI-known that al-Hâkim 
founded a sect the adepis of wbich acknovvledged bim to be an incarnation of 
the Divinity. See M. de Sacy's Expose. 
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from it, fVeak is the petitioner and {weak) the petitioned ! they 
have not esteemed God at His just value, Verily God is potverful 
and mighty^. Whcn he had finished, al-Hâkim changed coun- 
tenancc, but then ordcred him one hundred dinârs and granted 
nothing to the other. One of Ibn al-Muşhajjar’s friends then said 
to him ; “You kno'<v aUHâkim’s character and are aware of his 
fıcquent prevarications ; take heed lest he conceive a hatred for 
you and punish you later. You would then have mucl> to suffer from 
him. My advice is that you get out of his sight." In consequence 
of this warning, Ibn al-Muşhajjar prepared for making the pilgri- 
mage, and wcnt off by sca, but the vessel sunk. His friend saw 
him afterwards in a dream and asked him in what State he was 7 
To this Ibn al-Muşhajjar replied .• “Our captain did not stop 
short on the voyage ; he anchored with us at the gate of Paradise.’* 
Such was the recompense of Ibn al-Muşhajjar's püre intentions 
and good design. It was al-Hâkim who erected and completed 
the great mosqut {jâmi') at Cairo, which had been commenced by 
his father aI-‘Aziz. He built also ine jami’ Râşhidah outside of 
Old Cairo. It was on Monday, the seventeenth of the first Rabi‘, 
393 (24th Jan., A.C. 1003), that the construction of the edifice vvas 
commenced. The person charged with the direction of the work 
vvas the hafif Abü Mubammad ‘Abd al-Ghani Ibn Sa’ld (Afo. 376) 
and the astronomer who fixed the position of the mihrâb {No. 16, 
note) vvas ‘Alî Ibn Yûnus. Al-Hâkim founded a number of other 
mosques in the Qarâfah and elsewhere. He sent to the jâmi's a 
quantity of Qur'âns, objects in silver, curtains and Samanid 
mat$2 to an immensc amount. He was constantly doing and un- 
doing. '[In the year 395 (A.C. 1004-5) Abü Rakwâ al-Walîd Ibn 
Hişhâm al-‘Uthmân:i, a native of Spain, revolted against him and 


1 Qur’ân, sürah 22. verse 72. 

2 What şort of mats these were I cannot determine. 

3 For the history of Abü Rakwah see ıhe Expose, p. cccxvii, and my trans- 
lation of Ibn lUıaldün's History of ıhe Berbtrs, tome 1, p, 40. İt does not 
appear for what reason this adventurer bore the surnatne of al-U^imânl, 
unlcss it vvas his being a collateral relation of the Utalif 'Uypnin. They 
boıh descended from Umayyah. the ancestor of Umayyad İLhalifs. 

•[ 1 From ‘In the year’ to ‘al-Şibl’ not in the te*t of Cairo edition.—Ed. 
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stirred up a rebellion in the neighbourhood of Barkah (f« 
Cyrcnaira). A great multitude of people embraced his cause, and 
he defcatcd a large body of troops which al-Hâkim had sent 
against him ; but, being at iengllı overwhelmed by numbers, he 
was taken prisoner, in the year 397 (A.C. 1006-7), after having 
lost, it is said, about seventy thousand of his partisans on the 
ficld of battie. Being carried before al-Hâkim, he was paraded 
contumeliously {ıhroııglı the sıreets) and put to death by tliat sove- 
reign's order. This happencd on Sunday, the 27th of- the lattcr 
Jıımâdâ of that year (19th of March, A.C. 1007). A full account 
of Abü Rakwâ's proceedings is given by İbn al-SâbP.l Al-Hâkim 
was born at Cairo on the eve of Thursday, the 23rd of the first 
Rabi‘ 375 (13th August, A.C. 985). He was fond of solitude and 
liked to ride out unaccompanied. İt thercfore happened that, on 
the eve of Monday, the 27th of Sha\v\vâl. 411 (13th Fcbruary, 
A.C. 1021), he went into the country outsidc of old Cairo and 
passed the whole of the night in rambling about. The next 
morning he was at the tomb of al-Fuqqâ‘ı2, and from that he 
proceeded with two of his footmen tovvards the east of HuKvân. 
One of the footmen returncd back, accompained by nine Suvvay- 
dyan Arabs^ ; the other arrived afterwards and stated that he had 
left his mastcr in the neighbourhood of that tomb and of al- 
Maqşabah^. The people (in the service) continucd, as usual, to go 
out and await his return, taking with thcm the horses used when 
the prince rode in State. On Thursday, the last day of the month 
just mentioned, they ceased going out and, on Sunday, the 2nd of 
^hu ’1-Qa'dah, Muzaffar, the bearer of the imperial parasol, 
went out with Hatti, the Sclavonia*, Nasîm the guardian of the 
{door) curtain (or chanıherUtin) İbn Ba.şhtikîn the Türk who was 


1 The life of Hilâl ibn al-Şabi is given in this work. 

2 Al-Maqrizî States, in his Vol. II, p. 45A of the Bulâq cdition, that 

the ntasjiıl, or chapcl of al-Fuqqâ‘î was ereeted by Kafur al-Ikhşhidl. The per- 
son to whom it was dedicated \vas the son of a brewer (fuqqâ'i) who inhabited 
Old Cairo : he bore tht names of Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî ibn al-Iiasan. 

3 The po»verful tribe of Suwayd, the Soııeid of the translation of ibn 
^haUlûn's Berberi, pa sed aftersvards into north Africa. 

4 Miiqsabalt signifies a place o\ergrown ^vith recds, 

• ‘Abd al-Hamid gives : ‘Taahtikîn. 
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al-Hâkim’s lance-bearer, and a number of Kitâmyan and Turkish 
officers. After rcaching Dayr al-Quşayr and the place called 
Hulwân, they went up into the mountain {Muçaffant) and dis- 
covered, on the very summit, the grey ass, called al-Qanır {the 
moon) which al-Hâkim was accustomed to ridc. It stili had on 
the saddic and bridle which he ahvays made use of, and its fore 
legs had becn hacked by the strokes of a sword. They retraced 
{backwards) the footsteps of the animal and perceived by the 
tracks, that one man had been walking before it and another after 
it. They continued following the footsteps tili they came to the 
cistern which lies to the east of Hulvvân. One of the officers having 
göne down into it, found there al-Hâkim’s clothes, which con- 
sisted in seven jubbahs (long vests). They were stili buttoned and bore 
marks shewing they had been pierced by daggers*. These jubbahs 
they carried to the Castle, at Cairo, and no doubt then remained 
of his having been assassinated. Some foolish people, who were 
cxtravagantly attached to al-Hâkim, continued to believe that he 
was stili living and vvould ccrtainly reappear ; they would swear 
by the absence of al-Hâkim ! and hold very absürd discourses. 
Some say that it was his sister who caused him to be murdered ; 
the particulars of their recital are, hovvever, too long for insertion^. 
The orthography of the name Muşhajjar is certain : Httl^’ön is the 
name of a pretty and most agreeable village, situated about fîve 
miles above Old Cairo. It was formely the residence of ‘Abd al- 
‘Azîz Ibn Marwân Ibn al-Hakam the Umayyad, when aeting as 
governor of Egypt, in the name and under the khalifate of his brother, 
‘Abd al-Malik, He died there, and his son, 'Umar Ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Azi 2 , was born in that place. 


716 AL-’AMIR BI-AHKAM ALLAH 

Abû ‘Alî al-Manşür the ‘Ubaydite, surnamed al-’Amir bi- 
Ahkâm Allah {the commander who executes God’s decrees), was 

1 VVben al-Hâkim was assassinated, the murderers cut ofT his arms ; tbû 
circumstance explains hovv the jubbahs could bave been taken ofT the body 
without being unbuttonned. 

2 See M. de Sacy’s Expose, pagc CCCCXV. 
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the son of al-Musta'li, ıhe son of al-Mustanşir, the son of 
al*?âhir, the son of al-Uâkim (see the preceding article). 
İn the life of his father, see among the Ahmads, under the letter 
A {No. 73), will be found the rest of genealogy. Al-’Amîr was 
proclaimed successor to the throne on the day of his father’s death, 
and al-Af<Jal Shâhanshâh. the son of Amir al-Juyûşh (No. 266) 
and al-Musta’!i's wazir, took in hand the government of the 
empire. İn the life of al-Afdal we have rclatcd some particulars 
concerning al-’Amir. When this prince grew up and was capable 
of judging for himself, he took al-Afdal’s life and conferred the 
wazlrship on al-Mâmûn Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbn Abi 
Shujâ* Fâtik İbn Abi ’l-Husayn Mukhtâr, surnamed İbn al- 
Batâ’ihi. The new wazir excluded his sovereign from the exercise 
of power and acquired so foul a reputation by his tyranny, that 
al-’Amir at length arrested him and confiscated ali his property. 
This happened on the eve of Saturday, the 4th of Ramadan, A.H. 
519 (4th Oct., A.C. 1125). He caused him to be put to death in the 
month of Rajab, 521 (July-August, A.C. 1127), and had his body 
exposed on cross outside the walls of Cairo. He executed, 
at the same time, five of al-Mâraün's brothers, one of whom bore 
the name of al-Mu’tamin. Al-'Amir was haughty, inconsiderate 
and extravagant in his conduct. The anecdotes (on this subject) 
are well-known. Evil minded and tyrannic, he made a show 
of his vices and indulged openly in sports and amusements. 
İt was under his reign and in the month of Sha'bân. 497 
(May, A. C. 1104) that the Franks took the city of ‘Akkâ 
(Acrc); on Monday, the llth of Dhu’l-Hijjah, 502 (12th July, 
A.C. 1109), they carried Tripolis of Syria by storm, plun- 
dered the houses, made the men prisoners and rcduced to slavery 
the women and children. The wealth and property of the inhabi- 
tants, the books belonging to the college (dâr al-'llm) and other 
treasures of incalculable value fell into their hands. The suıvivors 
were put to the torture and despoiled of ali they possessed. The 
Egyptian troops sent to the relief of the city arrived when ali was 
lost. The same year in the month of Ramadan (April-May, A.C. 
1109) the Franks took Traqah, to which they had laid seige on 
the İst of Sha'bân (6th March). İn this year also they took 
Bânyâs and obtained possession of Jubayi by capitulation. On 
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Friday, thc 2lst of Dhu’I-Hijjah, 511 (15th April, A.C. 1118), 

they took the castle of Tabnin and, on Monday, the 22nd of thc 

first Jumadâ, 518 (7th July, A.C. 1124), they gained possession of 

Tyn (Şûr). The offîcer who commanded in that place held his ^ 

authority undcr the Atabek Zahîr al Dîn Tu^tikîn (No. 119). who 

then possessed Damascus and the neighbouring countries. During 

the three years which follotved the conqucst of Tyre, the Franks 

continued to beat money in the name of al-’Amir, but then they 

discontinucd the practice. On Friday, the 21st of Shawwâl. 503 

(13th May, A.C. 1110), they took Bayrût by assault and, on the 

20th of the first Jumadâ, 504 {4th December, A.C. 1110), they 

occupied Sidon (Şaydâ). In the year 504 during the reign of al- 

’Âmir, or in 511, according to another account—God knows which i 

is the true date Bardwil (Baldwin), the Frank undertook an , 

expedition into Egypt for the purpose of taking that country into ■ 

his possession. On arriving at (the town of) al-Farâmâ, he burned 

dovvn the houses, the principal mosque and the others also. 

Having then set out whilst suffering under an indisposition, he died ı 

on the way, before reaching al-‘ArIşh. His companions opened his 

body and threw away the intestines; and. to this very day, passen- I 

gers cast stones on that spot. His corpse was borne to the Qumâ- j 

mah2 and there buried. It is from this Bardwîl that the sibkhah (or 

salt-ntarsk) of Bardwll, situated in the midst of the sands, on the 

road to Syria, takes its name. It is there the stones are thrown, 

and pcople cali the place the tomb of Bardwll, though it contains 

nothing but his entrails. Bardwîl was sovereign of Jerusalem, 

Acre, Jaffa and a number of other towns on the sea-coast of Syria, , 

and by him it was that these places were taken from thc Muslims. 

In the same year {that is, in SOS), the Mahdi Muhammad Ibn 

Tümart (A^o. 662) departed from Egypt, which was then under the 

rule of al-‘Amir. He went to Maghrib in the dress of a legist and 

there encountered the adventures of which we have already given 

the relation. Al-’Amir was born in Cairo on Tuesday, the 13th of \ 

Mubarram, 490 (31st December, A.C. 1096), and camc to the 

1 The true date is 511. 

2 The church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem ; see No. 413, oote. 
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throne at the agc of five years. When his allottcd days were 
passed, he wcnt forth froıtı Cairo, early in the morning of Tuesday, 
the 3rd of Dh u ’l'Qa‘dah, 524 (8th Oct., A.C. 1130), and proceed- 
ed to Old Cairo, whence he crossed the bridge and entered into the 
island* opposite to that city. Some persons who had plotted his 
death werc lying there concealed with their arms ready ; it being 
agreed among them that they should kili him as he was going up 
the iane through vvhich he had to pass in order to reach the top of 
the hill. As he was going by them, they sprang out and fell upon 
him with their swords. He had then crossed the bridge and had 
no other escort than a few pages, courtiers, and attendants. They 
bore him in a boat across the Nite and brought him, stili living, 
into Cairo. The samc night he was taken to the Castle and there 
he died, İcaving no posterity. Such was the end of the tenth in 
lineal descent from the Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah, the same who, as we 
have already stated [No. 333), made his first appearance at Sijil- 
mâssah. The supreme authority devolved on his cousin al-Hâfiz 
‘Abd al-Majîd [see No. 382)^. Al-’Âmir’s conduct was detestable: 
he oppressed the people, seized on their wealth and shcd their 
blood ; he committed 'Nvith pleasure every excess which should 
be avoided and regarded forbidden enjoyments as the sweetcst. 
The people were delighted at his death. He was of a middle 
size, having a remarkably clear complexion and prominent eyes ; 
his handwriting was good, his information and intelligence were 
very considerable. AI-Mâmûn al-Batâ’iIjî, the wazîr of whom we 
havc justspoken, was the same who, in the ycar 515 (A. C. 1121-2) 
built the Grey Mosque [al-jâmi' al-aqmar) in Cairo. During his 
wazîrship he completed the erection of the mosque of the female 
Elephant [Jâmi' al-Filah)* vhich al-Afdal, the son of Amîr al- 
Juyüşh, had commenced building in the year 498 (A. C. 1104-5), 
and which is situatcd outside of Old Cairo, near the Observatory 
that overlooks Birkat al-Habaşh [the pond of the Abyssinians). 


1 This is perhaps the island of Rawdah. One of the manuscripts has 
Jlzah vvhich may be the right reading. 

2 Id the anide on al-^âhz, his name is erroncously writtes ‘Abd al-^amld. 
• ‘Abd al-^amld gives : Jâmi‘ al-Nil.—Ed, 
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717 QUTB AL-DiN MAWD0D 

Qutb al-Din (//»c axis of the faith) Mawdûd, surnamed al-A‘raj 
(ihe lame) and lord of Moşul, was the son of ‘Imâd al-Dîn Zinki 
(A^o, 229) the son of ’Aq Sunqur [No. 100). In the life of his 
brother Nûr al-Din Mahmud (No. 688) lord of Syria, we have 
mentioned some particulars concerning him and spokenofhis 
three sons.ı One of them, Sayf al-Din Ghâzi [No. 496) succeeded 
him as sultân ; the others were ‘Jzz al-Dîn Mas'ûd [No. 694) and 
‘Imâd al-Din Zinki [No. 230) lord of Sinjâr. In the article on 
Ghâzi we have given an account of Nûr al-Din's conduct on the 
death of his brother Qutb al-Dîn and mentioned that, after having 
procceded to Moşul, he conSrmed Ghâzİ in the possession of that 
City and settied matters with ali his nephews. VVhilst he was on 
this cxpedition, he founded the Nüriyan Mosque [al-Jâmi* al-Nüıf) 
within the city of Moşul. Every Friday, the public prayer is cele- 
brated in this mosque, which is an edifice much noted in that city. 
The motive vvhich led to its construction is thus stated by the kâtib 
‘Imâd al-Din (No. 675), in that part of his work, the al-Barq al- 
Shâml. where he speaks of Nûr al-Dİn’s arrival at Moşul: “There 
was at Moşul, in the centre of the city, an extensive ruin respecting 
which such rumours were current as appalled. every heart, and it was 
generally reported that no one ever undertook to rebuild it without 
losing his life and failing in the attempt. Mu'in al-Dın ‘Umar 
al-Malâ, a şhaykh much renowned for the sanctity of his conduct 
and the austerity of his life, advised Nûr al-Din to buy the ruin 
and build a mosque with the materials. The prince spent largo 
sums on this edifice and converted into a waqf^ for its maintc- 
nance a landed estate situated in the vicinity of Moşul. ” Qutb 
al-Dîn obtained the sultânate of Moşul and that region on the 
death. of his elder brother al-Ghâzî. His conduct was exemplary 
and his administration just. It was under his rcign that the vvazir 
Jamâl âl-Din Muhammad al-Jawâd [No. 677) attained the highest 
consideration. He was imprisoned, as we have already mentioned, 


1 This reference is not exact. The author probably intended to indicate 
the article on Mas'üd, the son of MawdCid, No. 674. 

2 See No. 21 note on Waqf. 
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by that prince, vbo had then for prime minister and privy- 
counsellor thc amir Zayn al-Din ‘Ali Kûchak, fathcr of Muzaflfar 
al-Din, lord of Arbela (No. 522). He had there a truly able 
minister, a sincere adviser for his we!farc and prosperity, and, 
moreover, an undaunted warrior, a rcnowned horseman. We 
have spoken of him also in thc life of his son Mu raflar al-Dın. 
Qutb al-Din continued to hold thc sultânatc and rule with absolute 
sway tili the hour of his death. This event took place in thc 
month of Shawwâl. 565 (June-July, A. C. 1170) or, as somc say, 
on thc 22nd of Dhu ’l-Hijjah of that year (6th Sept.), Usâmah 
Ibn Munqi^ [No. 81) States, in a littie work of his containing the 
mention of those provincial sovcreigns who were his contcmpora- 
ries, that Qutb al-Dîn died tovvards the end of the latter Rabl‘ 
566 ; but this date cannot be exact, because Nûr al-Din, Qutb 
al-Dîn’s brother, was at Moşul that very month ; he had becn 
encampcd outside the city when messengers came to him from the 
jjçhalif, and did not enter it tili aftcr his brother’s death. Qutb 
al-Dîn died at Moşul, aged somewhat more than forty years. 
He left a number of sons, most of whom became sovcreigns in 
different provinccs. We have already spoken of his father, his 
grand-father and other mcmbers of the family. 


718 MUWARP.IJ AL-SADDSI 

Abû Fayd Muwarrij Ibn ‘Amr Ibn al-Hârith Ibn Thaur Ibn 
Harmalah Ibn ‘AIqamah Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Sadûs Ibn Shavbân Ibn Dhuhl 
Ibn Tha'labah Ibn 'Akkâbah al-Sadüsi was a grammarian of Başrah. 
He Icarned Arahic grammar from al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (No. 208), 
and delivered traditions on the authority of Shu‘bak Ibn al-yajjâj*, 
Abû ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Alâ (No. 480) and others. He used to say ; 
“I came from the desert, unacquainted with the application of 
inductivc reasoning to Arabic grammar ; what I kncw of it was 
merely a natural gift, and it was only at thc school of Abû Zayd 


1 See No. 208. 
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aUAnşâr! (No. 245), in Başrah, that I learned the use of induction. 
Al-Akhfaşh Sa‘îd Ibn Mas'adah {No. 246), having göne to see 
Mul^ıammad Ibn al-Muhallabi, was asked by him vvhence he came? 
He answcred ; “From the residence of the qâdi Yahyâ Ibn 
Akthamî.’* “What is going on there ?” said Ibn al-Muhallab. 
The other replied •, “He asked me who, of ali the disciples of al- 
Khalil Ibn Aljmad, was the most trustworthy, the fîrst in rank, 
and the most deserving of confidence {for his informalion) ; to 
which I answered : ‘'Al-Na<Jr Ibn ŞhumayP, Sibawayh {No. 479), 
and Muwarrij al-Sadûsi.” The dominant studies of Muwarrij 
were philology and poetry. He left a number of works such as 
the Kitâb al-Anwâ*, which is a good treatise on the subject, the 
Kitâb Gharib al-Qur'ân (rare expressions occurring in the Qur'ân), 
the Kitâb Jamâhir al-Qabâ'il {a general notice of the Arabic tribes), 
and the Kitâb al-\la'ânı (book of rhetorical figures employed in the 
Qur'ân). He drcw up also a succinct account of the genealogy of 
the Qurayşh family ; it forms a small volüme and bears the title 
of Hadhg Nisab Qurayşh {the coraishide genealogies cleared from 
dross). Having accompanied al-Mâmün {the ‘Abbâsid) from Trâq 
to ^urâsân. he sctlled in the tovvn of Marw. but subsequently 
removed to Naysâbür. During his residence there he gave lessons 
which 'were attended by even the shaykhs {or professors) of the 
place. He composed some poetry, and the folIowing verses are 
given as his by Hârün Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Yahyâ al-Munajjim* in the 
Kitâb al-Bâr i' : 

“So oft have I suffered the pains of separation, that I heed 
them no longer ; I feel no more the misfortunes which wound me 
by striking my family and friends. Fortune never left with me 
One whom I dearly prized, without intending to remove that per- 
son or to estrange her from me.” 


1 This person was probably ıhe son of the Muhallab whosc life is given in 
No. 727. 

2 The life of Ibn AkUîam will bc found in this worlc. 

3 An article on al-Nadr is given in this work. 

4 This work treated probably of the twentv eight mansions of the moon. 

5 The life of Ibn al-Munajjim is given in this work. 
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Ibn al-Munajjim here remarks that these verses were thc 
finest ever composed to express such a thought. A similar idea 
is found in the fol!owing lines, composed by a modern 
poet : 

“So oft have I been torn from my friends, that I dread no 
longer the pains of separation ; even though neighbours, dear to 
my heart, should be removed away I have now closed my mind 
against despair, and my eyes can yield to sleep even on the depar- 
ture of a beloved fricnd.” 

It was from {al-Sadûsi’s) piece that Ibn al-Ta‘âwîdhI {No. 
654) borrovved the idea of this verse : 

“Here am I, my heart no longer afflicted at the loss of 
friends ! no longer rejoicing under the seductions of fortune! ” 

This linç is taken from a qaşidah in which he expresses his 
grief for the loss of his sight. It contains this passage wherein he 
alludes to his wife ; 

“Behold her weeping ! her who had never to complain of 
privations and whose nearest friends were never driven {hy mis- 
fortunes) into a distant land. Btıt now the hand of time hath 
wounded her in the object of her affection*, striking her with a 
piercing calamity, and calamities pierce (the heart). She suffers 
from an awful {mishap) under the like of which patience would be 
unbecoming and grief never disgraceful. Why blame her even if 
shed tears of blood for him who supported her by his toils and by 
travelling into distant lands. How painful for her to see me 
covering to the ground, without a spot in thc vide-eAtended earth 
through which to roam. {She sees me) no longer ablc to direct 
the camel as it goes panting through the clouds of dust, nor to 
guide the sleck six-ycar-old2 steed which prances when reigned in. 
I remain imprisoned in a fixed abode and pledgcd to suffer grief 
from morn to night. Here, where I dwell on earth, the skyi is 


1 Literally ; In the lion of her forest. 

2 I read Si °° *1'* aulhority of two manuscripls. 

3 is the truo rcading. 
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dark and cloudy ; my walking place is narrow, yet it is a vast 
plain exposed to the sun*. I am led about therein, submissive as a 
cameP to the halter ; I who had never been submissive, werc it 
not for the perfidy of fortune. I am as a corpse having no grave 
in which to lay its side ; alas ! it is not evcry corpse which obtalns 
a grave. Here am I, my heart no longer afflicted at the loss of 
friends ! no longer rejoicing under the seductions of fortune ! I 
was önce an admirable spear, but now its point^ is blunted, and my 
youth (öncefimi) as wood, is now (shattered) and rent asunder. 
Blessings on the days in which I rode uncontrolled on the steed 
of love : One as I vvas then, would suffer no control in his love 
for gracefully moving (maidens)*. My youth, which I enjoyed to 
the utmost, is now departcd ; it has bccn snatched away, yet the 
eyes of fortune retain their azure hue and sparkle stili. O what 
nights I joyfully passed with the fair, whose glances were alter- 
nately direeted towards me and turned away ! nights in vvhich my 
ardour was many-fold greater than now ; I plaintively alludc to 
them, for they will declare openly (what I have been)." 

This long and high-sounding çaşidah was composed in praise 
of the imâm al-Nâşir li-Din Allah, the khallf of Ba^dâd. Al- 
Marzubânî (No. 621) States that he met with the following 
passage in the handvvriting of Muhammad Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Yazidî 
(No. 614). “Abû Fayd Muvvarrij al-Sadüsî gave a robe as a 
present to my grand-father and vvas thanked by him in these 
terms ; 

“I shall express my thanks for what Muwarrij, the sonof'Amr, 
has bcstowed,and shall offerhim my best praises and my love. Illus- 
trious is Sadüsî 1^ a man for whom his father, (ancestors) passion- 
ately fond of (doing) honourable deeds, procured a noble reputa- 
tion ! we vvent to Abü Fayd, hoping to obtain a draught from the 
torrent of his bounty and to strike fire from that Steel vvhich vvas 
never dull and vvhich never refused its sparks. Having quenched 

1 Read with one of the manuseripts. 

2 The right reading is . 

3 Read -jl/. 

4 Read 4^1* ^jtij ıranuscripts. 

5 Two nıanucripıs and the cdiıion of Buliiq read . 

* 'Abd al-ljtamid gives : ^^1 . 
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our thirst, we parted with gifts and presents from a man vvho has 
always been praissd by those who arrived to visit him and by those 
■»^ho went away*. He clothed megratuitously, though I asked him not 
for clothing ; and gifts so made are the most agreeable of ali. 
He arrayed me in that garment, ample as it was, and, the evening 
I put it on, I departed strutting so proudiy that 1 mistook^ my 
way. It was a robe of beauty, if made use of for ornament, and 
a 'winter-dress. if one feared the severe cold. Trimmings^ were 
seen on it of which the fringes^ {shone) like the svvord newly 
polished and jusr drawn from the scabbard. Whilst I live, I 
shall thank al-Sadûsî for his generosity and recommend (in dying), 
those I leave behind me^ to be grateful to al-Sadüsi. " 

The anecdotes concerning Muwarrij are very numerous. Ibn 
al-Nadim (No. 84) States that he found a note in the handwriting 
of ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (No. 316) in which it was mentioned 
that Muwarrij al-Sadüsî was one of al-Khalîl Ibn Ahmad’s (No. 
208) pupils and that he died in the year 195 (A.C. 810-1) and on 
the same day as Abû Nuwâs (No. 162). This indication cannot 
be admitted unless we adopt the opinion of those who place the 
death of Abû Nuwâs in that year. We have noticed the disagree- 
ment which exists on that point ; but it is universally allowed that 
Muwarrij died in the year 195 ; Ibn Qutaybah (No, 306) gives 
that date in the Kitâb al-Ma'ârif and othcr authors (repeat il). In 
a copy of al-Sadûsî’s Kitâb al-Anwâ, I found the follosving passage ; 
“Abû ‘Ali Ismâ'il Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Mubârak al-Yazidi said : ‘We 
studied this book at Jurjân under al-Muwarrij ; then, in the year 
202, vve went to ‘Irâq (Jor the purpose of seeing) al-Mâmün, after 
which al-Muwarrij proceeded to Başrah vvhere he died.” This in¬ 
dication disagrees with the one just given, and God knovvs best 

1 Literally : Always a® to •*’* Soings out (from his pond) and the 

goings down (tu it). 

2 I read ‘=<7^ • 

3 Road. IS'r*’ *• 

4 Here the readings of the manuscripts and the printed editions ali differ. 

The true reading seems to be that which I adopt. 

5 For (5"*" read • 

* ‘Ab(i al-Iiamld nives ; (Knitting).—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-^amld ^ives : Uol>l packages—Ed. 
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which of them is the truest. The word fayd, taken in its primi- 
tivc signihcation designates the flower of the saffron planı or 
according to some, the sajfron itself. Mmvarrij is the active 
participle of the verb arraj which signifies to exciıe people to 
guarrel. We have already explained the word Sadüsi in the life 
of Qatâdah (No. 516). Some say that Muwarrij was a 
nickname and that the real name (of this grammarian) was 
Marihad. Al-Jawharî (No. 9, note) says, in his (dictionary, the) 
Şaftâh, that the verb rclhad signifies “to arrange wares, in placing 
them One över the other, or side by side ; ’* he then adds : “İn 
the exprcssion : ‘\Vhen I left such and such a tribe, they were 
murthidîn and had not yet loaded their baggage,’ the word 
murthidin means arranging their effeets." Ibn al-Sikkît‘ says: 
“From thence is derived marthad, which is the name of a man and 
al-Marthad, one of the names by which the lion is designated.” 
Al-Muwarrij himself said : “My name and my surname arc of 
rare occurence ; the Arabs (of the desert) employ the verb arraj 
and arraşk with the meaning of the verb harraşh (to excite 
guarrels). Fayd is the flower of the saffron-plant. The verb fâd, 
with the aorist ya/zif and the noun of action/ûy«/, signifies to die, 
when employed in speaking of a man.” 


719 MOSA AL-KAZIM 

Abu ’l-^asan Mûsâ al-Kâzim^, the son of JaTar aI-Şâdiq, the 
son of Muhammad al-Bâqir, the son of‘Mİ Zayn al-‘Abidin, the 
son of al-Husayn, the son of ‘Alî, the son of Abü T^üb, God 
bless them ali ! was one of the twelve imâms. The Khatib (No. 33) 
says, in his History of Baphdâd ; Mûsâ al-Kâzim was surnamed 
al-Abd aI-Şâ!ih (the holy servanı) on account of his piety and his 


1 The life of Ya‘qüb Ibn al-Sikkii is given in this work. 

2 Kâfim is the active participle of a verb which signifies ; to resirain one‘s 
inclinations, to suppress one’s anger. The Qur'ân uses it in this sense. It was 
given to Mûsâ as a surname, by the ^i'ites, on account of his forbearance and 
mildness. 
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efforts {lo please God). It is related that he entered {one evening) 
into the ınosque of God’s Apostlc (at Madînah) and, just as the 
night was selting in, he made a prostration which lasted until 
morning and, during that time, he was heard to repeat, without 
intermission ; “O Thou Who art the object of (our) fear ! O Thou 
Whom it becometh to shew mercy ! let Thy pardon be kindly 
granted to me whose sin is so grievous ! ” Mûsâ was highly gcne- 
rous and beneficent: being informed that a man had spoken ili 
of him, he sent to him a pürse containing one thousand dinârs. 
He uscd to tie up in packets sums of three hundred, or four 
hundred, or two hundred dinârs and distribute them in the city of 
Madînah. That was his place of residence tül al-Mahdi had him 
brought to Ba fh dâd and shul up in a prison. (Soon after. this 
khatif) had a dream in which ‘Ali, the son of Abü Tâlib, appeared 
to him and said .■ ‘‘O Muhammad !* were ye ready, therefore, if ye 
had been put in authorîty, to commit evil in the earth, and to violate 
the ties of blood?"^ Al-Rabi' (No. 223) related in thesc tcrms what 
rcsulted: “He sent for me at night, and that put me in great dread ; 
1 went to him and found him chanting the above-mentioncd verse, 
and no man had a hner voice than he. He said to me : ‘Bring me 
Mûsâ. the son of Ja'far*. 1 did so and he embraccd him, seated 
him by his side and said to him : ‘Abu ’l-Hasan ! I have just seen 
in a dream the Commander of the faithful, ‘Ali İbn Abi Tâlib, 
and he has recited to me such and such a verse; give me the 
assurance that you will not revolt against me or against any of my 
children.' He answered ; ‘By Allah ! I am incapable of revolting.’ 
'You say the truth,’ replied the khalif; ‘give him three thousand 
pieces of gold and restore him to his family in Madînah’. I 
arranged the affair of his (departure) that very night, lest some 
obstacle might turn up, and, before morning, the man was on his 
journey." Mûsâ lesided in that ciıy (Madînah) until the reign of 
Hârûn al-Raşljıd. In the month of Ramac^ân, 179 (Nov,-Dcc., 
A.C. 795), Hârûn visited the ‘Umrah^ and, on his departure for 

1 The rral name of the İthalif suraamed al-MahdI (ıfıe weil directed). was 
Muhammad. He was the son of Abü Ja'far ‘Abd Allah, surnamed al- 
Maoşür. 

2 Çur'dn, sürah 47, verse 24. 

3 See No. 668 note. The 'Umrab may be visited in any month of the ycar. 
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Bâg}]dâd, he took Müsâ vvith him and had him imprisoned Tor life. 
It is related that Hârûn, in his pilgrimage, went to visit thc tomb 
of the Prophet, in the midst of a band of Qurayşhids a.ıd some 
emincnt members of (Arabian) tribes, and took vvith him Müsâ 
al-Kâzim. Wishing to show how much he was supenor in glory 
to those around them, he said (in addressing the tomb) : “Salutation 
unto thee, O Prophet of God ! unto thee who art my cousin ! ” 
On hearing this, Müsâ said (to the tomb) : *‘Salutation unto thee, 
O my dear father ! ’* Hârûn changed countenance at these vvords 
and said : "Abu ’I-Hasan ! such glory as thine is truly to bc vauntcd 
of.” End of the Khatib's relation. Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Alî al-Mas‘ûdi, 
the son of al-Husayn, thc son of‘Alî (No. 55'’) says, in thc part of 
his work, the MurûJ al-Dhahab, vvhich contains the history of 
Hârûn al-Raşhîd : “ ‘Abd Allah Ibn Mâlik al-lÇhuza'î, thc intcn- 
dant of al-Raşhıd’s palace and chief of the poliçe guards (Şhur(ah) 
related as follows : ‘A messenger camc to nıe from al-Raşhîd at 
an hour in vvhich I never before received his visits ; hc pulled me 
out of the placc vvhere I was and vvould not cven allovv me to 
change my clothes. This put me in great fear. Whcn I arrived 
at the palace, a scrvant went in before me and informcd al-Raşhîd 
of my presence. {The khalif) ordered me to be introduccd, and 
I found him sitting up in his bcd. I saluted him, but he kept 
silent for some time; so, my mind was much troublcd and my 
fears greatly augmented. He at Icngth said : ‘ ‘Abd Allah ! do you 
know why I sent for you at such an hour ?’ I ansvvered : ‘Dy Allah 
I do not, Commander of the faithful!’ ‘Knovv,’ said he. ‘that I just’ 
had a dream in vvhich it seemed to me as if an Abyssinian camc to 
me vvith a javelin in his hand and said : ’Let Mûsâ, the son of 
Ja'far, be set at liberty this very hour, othervvise I shall slay thee 
vvith this javelin !* Do you thcrefore go and set him frec*. I 
repiied : ‘Commander of the faithful! shall I thcn liberale Mûsâ, 
the son of Ja‘far, for the third time?’ ‘Yes’ said he, ‘go and set 
Mûsâ, the son of Ja‘far, at liberty; give him thirty {housand 
dirhams and say to him (in my name) : If you vvould like to 
remain vvith us, you vvili obtain from me vvhatever you may desire ; 
and if you prefer going to Madînah, you have permission to do 
so.' I vvent to the prison in order to take him out and, vvhen be 
savv me, he sprung up on his fceî, thinking that I had received 
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orders to treat him in a manner he should not like, but I said to 
him : ‘Fcar not! he {the khalif) has ordercd you to be set at libcrty 
and told me to give you thirty thousand dirhams and to deliver 
you this message ; if you would like remaining with us, you will 
obtain vvhatever you desire ; but, if you prefer going to Madinah, 
you have free permission to do so.’ 1 then gave him the money. 
set him frce and said to him : ’I see something in you extraordi- 
nary (what is it ?).’ He replied : ‘I shall teli you ; whilst I was 
asleep, behold ! the Apostle of God came to mc and said : ‘O 
Mûsâ ! thou hast been imprisoned unjustly; so, recite the words 
1 am going to repeaf to thee, for assuredly, thou shalt not pass ali 
this night in prison.’ I replied ; ‘For thee I should give up father 
and mother ! what must I say ?’ ‘Repeat these words,’ said he : ‘O 
Thou Who hearest every voice! O Thou Who lettest no oppor- 
tunity escape! O Thou Who clothest the bones with flesh and Who 
wilt raise them up after death ! I invoke Thee by the holy names 
and by that grand and awful name which is treasured up and 
closely hidden ! by that name which no created being shall ever 
know ! O Thou Who art so mild and Whose patience is unequalled! 

O Thou Whose favours never cease and cannot be numbered ! set 
me frce !’ So you see what has happened.” Numerous stories and 
anecdotes are related of Müsâ. His birth took place at Madinah, 
on a Tuesday of the year 129 (A.C. 746-747), before the break 
of day ; but the Khatib places this event in the year 128. He 
died at Baghdâd, on the 25th of the month of Rajab, 183 (İst 
Sep., A.C. 799), or in 186, according to another account. Somc 
say that his death was caused by poison'. According to the 
Khatib, he died in prison and was buried in the Şhûnlzi cemetery^, 
outside the dome^; his tomb is a well-known object of pilgrimage ; 
över it is erected a large chapel containing an immense quantity 
of gold and silver lamps, with divcrs sorts of furniture and carpets. 

It is on the west side (of the river). We have already spoken of 
his father, his forefathers, and some of his descendants. The person 

1 He was put to death secretly by order of al-Raş^Id. See M. de Sacy'ı 
Chresiomathie arabe, deuaieme edition. tome I, p. 6. 

2 See No. 239. 

3 This iodication is not clear unlcss ıt means the dome which covered the 

tomb of Sail al-Saqa(î S 
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charged to guard him during his inaprisonment vvas aI*Siadî Ibn 
Shâhik {No. 129 note), ancestor of the celebrated poet Kustjâjitn 
{No. 128, note). 


720 KAMAL AL-DIN İBN MAN‘AH 

Abu 'J-Fatfı Müsâ, the son of Abu ’I-Fadi Yûnus, the son of 
Man'ah, the son of Mâlik, the son of Muhammad, and surnamed 
Kamâl al-Din {perfection of reHgion), was a doctor of the Şhâfi'ite 
sect. He studied the Iaw at Moşul under his facher; then, in the 
year 571 (A. C. 1175-6), he proceeded to Ba^dâd and took up 
his residence in the Nifâmiyah College (No. 374) where he had 
for tutor the mu'Id {repetiteur) al-Sadid al-Salamâsî* {No. 569). 
At that time, the şhaykh Ridâ al-Din Abu ’I-Khayr Ahmad al- 
Qazwini, the son of Ismâ'il, the son of Yûsuf, the son of 
Muhammad, the son of aI-‘Abbâs, was the professor {of law) in the 
college. Kamâl al-Din {there) studied the controverted points of 
jurisprudence and its fundamentals ; he applied also to philological 
disquisitions under the direction of Kamâl al-Din Abu ’I-Barakât 
‘Abd ar-Rahmân Ibn Muhammad al-Anbâri {see No. 344). Pre- 
viously to that, he had studied philology at Moşul with disting- 
uished success, under Abû Bakr Yahyâ Ibn Sa'dün al-Qurtubi, a 
şhaykh whose life we shall give. Having then göne up {from 
Baghdâd) to Moşul, he resumed his studies with great assiduity 
and, on the death of his father, an event of which the date will be 
found in our article on that doctor, he replaced him as professor 
in the mosque which is called the Zayniyah after Zayn al-Din, lord 
of Arbela. This edifice 1 have myself seen ; it is laid out in the 
manner of a college and is now called the Kamâliyah college, 
because Kamâl al-Din, he of whom we are now speaking, resided 
in it for a long time. When the reputation of his merit had 
spread abroad, jurisconsults hastened in crowds to study under 
him. He was profoundly versed in every branch of knowledge 


‘Abd al-Hamid gives : SalamânI, which appears to be an error.—Ed. 
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and knew ccrtain Sciences which are never Pound together in the 
same individual. [n the mathematical Sciences he was particularly 
distinguished. I met him at Moşul in the month of Ramadan, 
626 (July-Augi'St, A. C. 1229), and went frqquently to see him, 
on account of the closc and intimate friendship vvhich existed 
between him and my deceased father; but I had notan opportunity 
of receiving lessons from him, because I could not make any stay 
(in thai town) and was obliged to hurry off to Syria. The doctors 
of the time declared that he had a solid and perfect knowledge of 
twenty-four different Sciences, one of vvhich vvas the (doctrine of the 
Şhâfi'ite) scet. In this last he was the paragon of the age. A 
number of Hanahtes studied under his tuition the doctrines of 
their own sect, and received from him the most satisfactory 
solution of the problems contained in the al-Jâmi‘ al-Kabîr^, a 
work noted for its dilhculties. He had a perfect acquaintance 
with ıhc two Systems of polcmical jurisprudence. the (Şhâfi'ite) 
vvhich prevails in ‘Irâq and the (Hanafite) vvhich is taught at 
Bukhârâ ; he knevv also the fundamentals of jurisprudence and 
those of divinity. When the vvorks of Fakhr al-Din al-Râzi 
(No. 574) vvere first brought to Moşul, there vvas a great number of 
vvell-informed men in that city, but none of them, excepting Kamâl 
al-Dîn, vvas able to understand the technical language employed 
by the author. Having met vvith al-'Amidi’s (No. 577) Irşhâd, he 
solved, in a single night, ali the difficulties contained in that work 
and then caused his pupils to read it (whilst he e.rplained it); such 
at least, is the general report. He knevv the philosophical Science, 
logic (that is, the Organum of Aristotle.) physics, metaphysics and 
medicine ; he vvas acquainted vvith ali the parts of mathematical 


l The Jümi' al Kablr, or great collector, contains all the secondary points of 
law as doduced by the Hanafite doctors from the fundamental principles 
of Müslim Jurisprudence. The author, Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn 
al-Husayn al-Kar!^t, native of al-Karlrh, one of the suburbs of Ba^hdâd, 
vvas highly respectcd for his İcarning and his piety. Born A.H. 261 (A.C. 
S74-S), he became so illustrious by his talents and his virtues that he vvas 
nominated chief of the Hanaüte sect in that city. He died in the month of 
gb-.fban, A.H. 340 (January, A.C. 952). A fuller account of him is given in 
\.hcTabaqĞi al-lanafiyah of al-KafawI, MS. of the BibHothegue imperiaie, 
supplcment. no, 699. fol. 120. 
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Science expliiined by Euclid, astronomy, conic scctions, mean 
proportional (Mulaıvassıfah), the Almagest, the different modes of 
cak'ulation both numericaP, and algebraic, arithmetic, the system 
of double false position, music and mensuration. in all these 
Sciences he was vvithout a rival; others had a supcrficial knowledge 
of them, but nonc knew so wcll as he the abstruse doctrincs and 
truths which they contain. In a word, one might well apply to 
him the words of the poet. 

"In the Sciences he was such that, from his knowledgc of one 
alone. you might conciude he knew them all.” 

He discovered also a mode of calculating the hours of prayer^ 
which no one had ever fallcn upon before. His researehes in the 
study of Arabic and its grammatical inflextions weıe so profound 
that he was capable of reading {wiıhout a nıasler) the Book of 
Sîbawayh {No. 479), the 'Idâh and the Takmilah of Abü 'Alî al- 
Fârisî {No. 155), and the Mufa^şal of al-Zamakhsharl {No. 684). In 
the interpretation of the Qur'ân, in the Science of Traditions, in that 
which treats of the names of those men (by whom Traditions have 
been handed do'vn), and in every matter conneeted with such 
subjects, he was a most able hand. He knew by heart a mass of 
historical relations, accounts of the combats which took place 
belvveen the {ancient) Arabs, pieccs of poetry and dialogues. Jews 
and Chrislians uscd to go and rcad jnder his tuition the Pentate- 
uch and the Gospel; they even declared that they could fiiıd no 
one so capable as he of cxplaning these two books. He knew so 
perfectly each of the above mentioned branehes of knowledge that 
one would have supposed he could not have found time to learn 
the others. In a word, nono of his predecessors were ever known 
to have been acquainted with so many Sciences as he. In the year 
625 (A. C. 1228)', the şhaykh Athîr al-Dîn al-Mufaddal al-Abharî, 

1 In Ktz\3K maftûhût. i. t. apertae. It apnears, from the great dictionary 
of technical terms uscd in (he Sciences of the Musulmâns, published at Calcutta 
under the dircetion of Dr. Sprenger, that ıhe Science of cateulation employed 
in the Solutions of problems form three branehes, geometry, algebra and 
maftûhnh, which, of course, must be numericat arithmetic. 

2 Two manııscripts rcad üUj'Vl instead of . If their reading be 

adopted it must bc reiıdered by magic sgııares. 

3 Two manuseript read 626. 
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the author of Ihe Ta'Uqah fi ’l-Khilâf {notes on controverted 
matters), the Zij [astronomical tablesy, and other well-known 
works, left Moşul and came to Arbela where we were then 
residing. He took up his lodgings in the Dâr al-Hadifh {sckoolfor 
traditions), and I studied under his direction some controverted 
points of jurisprudencc. I was with him one day when an eminent 
legist of Baghdâd, who was residing in the dar al-Hadith, came 
in. Some time passcd in an animated conversation^ vvhen mention 
was maJe of the shavkh Kanıâl al-Din. On this. Athir al-Din said 
(/o his visilor) : “VVhen the şhaykh Kamâl al-Din made the pilgri- 
mage and went lo Baghdâd, were you there ?” The other replied 
in the affirmative. “How”, said .*-^îr al-Dİn, “Did the Grand 
Diwân {ıhe imperial court) receive him ?" “Not in a manner worthy 
of his desert,” was the reply. “That is much to be wondered at,” 
CAclaimed ’^thir al-Din, “for nevcr did the like of such a şhaykh 
enter Baghdâd !” These words surprised me so much that 1 said 
to him : “Teli me, master ! what makes you say so ?” He ansvvered : 
“My son ! no one like Abû Hâmid al-Ghazzâli {No. 562) had ever 
before entered Ba^dâd, and 1 declare, by Allah ! that evcn he is 
not to be compared with the shavkh {Kamâl al-DlnY'. Notwith- 
standing his high reputation as a master of the Sciences, Athir 
al-Dîn used to sit down before him {Kamâl al-Din) with a book in 
his hand and read it to him (in order to profil by his ob.^ervations ): 
and yet, on the same day schoiars vvould be studying works 
composed by himself; that I saw with my own eyes. He thus 
read the Almagest under his direction. The following aneedote 
was related to me by a Jurisconsult: “I asked the Kamâl 

al-Din what rank Athir ai-Din might hold as a scientifîc man, and 
he answered that he did not know. ‘How can that be, Sir !’ said 
I, ‘since he has been in your service for many years and stili studies 
under you’ ? He replied : ‘Whenever I made an observation to him, 
he received it {without making any mark) and merely said: ‘Yes, 
Sir ! He never entered into a discussion with me; so, I have not 
been able to appreciate his talents.' ” There is no doubt that 


1 Various readings ; al-ZanJ, al-Dabh. 

2 The Arabic words may perhaps be rendered thus : Wc passcd some time 
in communicating traditions one lo another. 
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Athir al-Din acted in this manner through politeness and respect. 
He scrvcd Kamâl al-Din as under-tutor (mu'id) in the Badriyah 
college and used to say : “ I should not have Icft my native place 
and come to Moşul, had I not formed the intention of studying 
under the şhaykh (Kamâl al-Din).” One of my slıavkhs {pr 
professors) nanied Taqi al-Dın ‘Uthmân Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân, and 
generaliy knovvn by the surname of Ibn al-Şalâh (see No. 386), 
spoke in the highest terms of hİF {Kamâl al-DIn’s) extraordinary 
merit and dcclarcd him to be without a rival in scientific 
knowledge. One day, he commenced, as usual, to make his eulogy 
when a pcrson present said to him ; “Teli me, Sir ! under whom 
did he study ? who was his preceptor ?” The other answered : 
“That man was created by God as an imâm (model) and a master 
in ali the branchcs of knowledge ; so, let no one ask under whom 
he studied and who was his preceptor. He is too eminent to 
render such a question necessary.” Whilst I was at Moşul, a certain 
jurisconsult rclatcd to me that Ibn al-Şalâh obtained permission 
from him (Kamâl al-Din) to read secretly under his direction a 
part of the Logic (or Organum of Aristotle). He went to him 
regularly for some time but was unable to understand any thing 
of it; so at length (/fama/<7/-Z)('n) said to him ; “My opinion is, 
doctor! that you had better renounce the study of this Science.” 
The other asked him for what reason, and received this answer : 
“The public look upon you as a good and pious man, and consider 
those who apply to this branch of knovvledge as holding pernicious 
opinions on rcligious mattcrs ; you risk, thcrefore, losing their 
csteem, without even acquiring any knovvledge of the Science.” 
The jurisconsult took his advice and gave up the study. Readers 
of this biographical notice may perhaps consider me as exalting 
too much the merits of this şhaykh, but those of his tovvnsmen 
who are capablc of appreciating his talents know full well that I 
have not attributed to him* a quality (which he did not really 
possess). God preserve us from exaggeratingZ, and from careless- 
ness in transmitting historical Information. Abu al-Barakât Ibn 
al-Mustawfi (A^o. J2S) speaks of him in his Târikh Irbil (History 


1 Read Ajy:| / lent him. 

2 Rend jiJJl . 
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of Arbela) : "He was," says he, “a most learned man well versed 
in every Science and particularly distinguished by his acquaintance 
with those of the Ancients (the Greeks), such as geometry and 
logic. He got över the diffîculties of Euclid and of the Almagest 
under the tuition of the şhaykh Şharaf al-Din al-Muzaffar Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Muzaffar al-Tûsi the Qur‘ân reader, the 
inventor of the lineal astrolabe [al-astarlab al-kha{tî)^ which is 
generally known by the designation of the He says, 

farther on : ‘'Questions were sent to him from Baghdâd on difhcult 
points of this Science and he answered them ali; he treated them 
as merc trifles and ihen gave their solution. In jurisprudence and 
the Sciences conneeted with the law of Islâmism, he stood without 
a rival. He professed in a number of the colleges at Moşul, and 
many of his pupils attained high distinetion in different branehes of 
Science." Lower down, we read this passage“He recited to me 
the following verses composed by himself and in which he made 
an appeal to the clemency of the lord of Arbela. 

‘If any land can draw lustre from hini who holds it under his 
sway, the kingdom of the earth will derive lustre from you. May 
you live tili the end of time and have your orders always obeyed, 
your zeal gratefully acknotvledged and your man su etüde renowned 
for iis equity. You have been established to (wc!tch över and) 
guard this extensive country, as Joseph was established över the 
cities of Pharaoh.’ ” 

I may here observe that the same verses were repeated to me 
at A.leppo by an acquaintance of mine. İn the ycar 633 (A. C. 
1235-1236), whilst I was at Damascus, a man of that city who 
possessed some skill in the mathematica! Sciences, met with a 
number of difficult problems in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
(the treatise of) Euclid. Being unablc to solve them, he wrote 
them ali down on a scroll of paper and sent them to him (Kamâl 


1 I have not been able to discover any account of this astronomer, but a 
long tcchnical deseription ol the lineal astrolabe is to be found in the third part 
of the work in whieh Abu al-liasan of Morocco treats of the astronomical Inst¬ 
ruments employed by the Arabs. 

2 Notwithstanding the similitude of the names, I do not thinlc that the 
stttff of al-'4’üsl is the same instrument which is called Jacob’3 sioff. 
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al-DIn), who was then at Moşul. A month aftervvards he received 
an answer in which ali the obscurities wcre cleared up, ali the 
diffîcultics explained and many indications given which it wouid be 
impossible to recapitulate. The letter conciuded by these words : 
“Have the kindness to excuse the insufficiency of this answer ; for 
my genius is frozen up and my intelligence extinguished ; my mind 
has fallen under the sway of forgetfulness and is distracted by the 
events which time has brought about. The greater part of 
what I learned from books and of what I knew {by my own 
observations) is now as much forgotten by me as if I had 
nevcr knovvn it.” The person who proposed the questions said 
to me (of this passage) : “Such (elegant) language 1 never heard be- 
fore; the like of it was never uttered but by those of the ancients who 
vvere pcrfectiy well versed in these Sciences, it is not the language 
of those who live in our time.” *[The folIowing anecdote was 
related to me by the şhaykh ‘Alam al-Din (the Standard of the faith) 
Qayşar (Caesar), the son of Abu '1-Qâsim, the son of ‘Abd al- 
Ghanî. the sun of Musâfir, and surnamed Ta'âsıfh He was a 
native of Egypt, a jurisconsult of the ^anahte sect and a mathema* 
tician (riyâdi), İn Egypt and at Damascus he was looked upon 
as the great master of the age in ali the mathematical Sciences. 
Here is what the said .* “I felt a great desire to meet with the 
shavkh Kamâi al-Din, from having heard that he stood without 
a rival in these Sciences. So, I set out for Moşul with the intenticn 
of going to see him. When 1 went to present him my respects, 

I saw that, in his looks and appearance, he resembled those ancient 
sages whose history I had read and of whose aspect I had formed 
some idea. After saluting him, I stated that 1 had come for the 
purpose of studying under him, and he asked me by what Science 
I wished to begin. ‘By (the theory of) music,* said I. ‘That 
happens very well,’ said he, ‘for it is a long time since any one 
studied it under me and I wished to converse with some person 
on that Science so as to renew acquaintance with it.' 1 then 

1 This word signifîes/<ı//;/<aer. This Ta'âsif was one of the Şalih al-DIn's 
military engineer. Abu T-Feda mentions him in his annals, year 642, and 
al-MaqrizI, in his History of the Mamlûk Sulfâns, year 649. 

* From : ‘The folIowİDg* to ‘tcacher* on p. 390. not inciuded in ‘Abd 
al-BatnId's Edition.—Ed. 
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commenced (the theory of) music, after which I passcd successively 
to other Sciences, and, in about the space of six months, I went 
över more than forty works undcr his tuition. I was already 
acquainted with music, but wished to be enabled to say that I had 
studied that Science under him. The problems which 1 did not 
understand he explained to me ; I never met with any one capable 
of filling his place as a teacher.”] I have entered into long details 
for the purpose of making known the great extent of his scientiflc 
acquirements, and yet I must declare that what I have said is stili 
too much abridged. On the death of his brothers, the şhaykh 
‘Imâd al-Dîn (No. 575), he replaced him as professor in the (‘Alâ’îyah) 
college and, when the Qâhiriyah college was opened, he received his 
nomination as director of that establishment. In the month of Dhu 
al-Hijjah, 620 (Dec.-Jan., A. C. 1223-1224) he became director of 
the Badriyah college. His assiduity in professing and teaching 
was rcmarkable. One day, a number of other professors, ali of 
them vvearing the [ayiisân^ were present at his lesson and a native 
of Bugia fin north Africa), the grammarian ‘Imâd al-Dİn Abü 
‘Ali ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Nûr Ibn Mâkhûkh*^ İbn Yûsuf al-Şanhâji 
al-Lizni, who happened to be there, recited extempore the 
foilovving verses .• 

“Kamâl al-Dîn is really perfect (kamâl) by his learning and 
his high desert. Vain are the efforts of those who strive to attain 
the rank to which he has risen. When profound investigators 
meet together, their only object is to listen vvhilst he speaks. Think 
not that they put on their taylisâns to vex him ; they wear them 
merely to veil their faces through modesty and {thus) acknowledge 
f their inferiority)." 

The samc ‘Imâd al-Dîn composed on him other verses which 
I here givc: 

“Moşul, training her robe in high disdain of ali other cities, 
either inhabited or in ruins, is proud of her Tigris and of her 
Kamâl, both o f them remedies for those who are athirst (for water 

1 The taylisân is a light scarf of crape worn över the turban and covering 
the sboulders. None were entitled to wear it except persons who had laken 
their degrees. 

2 It appears from Ibn ^aldûn's History of the Berbers, that MâklıOlth 
was the name of an eminent Berber family. 

• ‘Abd uI-Hamid giveı : Mâjüj.—Ed. 
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or for knowledge), and for those whose intelligence is feeble. One 
is a flovving ocean, though its waters be fresh ; the other is also an 
ocean, but one of knowIedge.” 

The şhaykh Kamâl al-Dîn, may God be indulgent towards 
him! was suspectcd of holding loose opinions in matters of 
religion, because the study of the intellectual Sciences was his 
ruling passion, and the preoccupation of his mind with these 
Sciences hindered him sometimes from perceiving what was passing 
around him. To this the same Tmâd al-Din made allusion in the 
following lines : 

“I teli you scriously that the gazelle (the yourtg beauiy whom 
I hve and) who always used to frown (upon tne) has consented to 
meet me and become my companion. I gave her wine mixed with 
(the honey of) her lips, (wine) light as my verses, and light as the 
religious convictions of the son of Yûnus.” 

But we are here digressing from our subject and spcaking of 
matters which we need not have mentioned. He (Kamâl al~Dm) 
was born at Moşul on Thursday, the 5th of Şafar, 551 (30th of 
March, A. C. 1156); he dicd in that city on the 14th of Şha'bân, 
639 (17th of Feb., A. C. 1242), and was buried in the funeral 
chapel which bears the name of his family {the Bani Man'ah) which 
is situated outside the Gate of ‘Irâq near the mausoieum of Anazt. 
We have already spoken of his son Şharaf al-Dîn Ahmad (No. 44) 
and of his brother ‘Imâd al-Din Muhammad {No. 575) ; we shall 
also give the life of his father ( Yûnus) under the letter Y. Whilst 
I was attending his lectures^ at Moşul, the idea came into my mind 
that, if ever God granted me a male child, I should give it the 
name of this {professor). In the latter part of the year above 
mentioned, I went to Syria vvhere I remained ten years and then, 
in 632 (A. C. 1234-5), I proceeded to Egypt vvhere, after many 
vicissitudes of fortune, I entered into the bonds of matrimony. 
My eldest son came into the world at Cairo, on Saturday mcrning, 
the llth of Şafar, 651 (12th of April, A. C. 1253), and I gave him 
the name of Mûsâ. It struck me as a singular coincidence that 
he was born in the same month as Kamâl al-Dİn and exactly one 


1 Various readings : Anâ, Ghassân. Ghiyâth. 

2 Literally : whilst I was going and comiag in hiı lervice. 
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hundred ycars aftcr him. The learned shavkh and traditionist, 
Zakî al-Din ‘Abd al-‘A?îin [No. 43, note), to whonı I mentioned 
the circumslance, was as much surprised as I and cxpressed his 
astonishment by frequently cxclaiming : “By Allah ! it is an extra- 
ordinary thing.” The şhaykh Radî al-Dîn al-Qa 2 wînî, the professor 
at the Ni?âmiyah college of whom we have spoken towards the 
beginning of this notice, died at Qazwin on the 23rd ofMuharram, 
590 (18th of Jan. A.C. 1194) ; he was born there in {he month of 
Ramadan, 512 (Dec.-Jan., A.C. 1118-9). Were I not afraid of 
being too pro1ix, I should expatiate on the noble qualities and acts 
of Kamâl al-Din. We have already spoken of the word [Şanhâjah) 
[No. lOSy. (Liznî means behnging to the Iribe of Liznah)'^ a berber 
people who inhabit the neighbourhood of Bugia, in province of 
Ifrîqiyah3. ‘Alam al-Dın Ta'âsîf* died at Damascus on Sunday, 
the 13th of Rajab, 649 (İst Oct., A.C. 1251) and was interred 
outside the gate called Bâb Şharqi<; his body was afterwards 
removed to the [cemetery outside the gate named) Bâb al-Şaghirî. 
His birth took place in the year 574 (A.C. 1178-9), at Aşfün, a 
place situated to the west of the province of Şa‘id [in upper Egypt)^. 


721 MUSA IBN NUŞAYR'' 

Abû ‘Abd al-Rahmân Müşâ Ibn Nuşayr, the conqueror of 
Spain, was a member by enfranchisement of the tribe of Lakhm 

1 Şanhâjah or Şinhâjah is an Arabic corruption of the Berber name Zenag, 
which word I often heard pronounced dııring my long residence in North 
Africa. The tribe of Zznag came from the country which is stili calIcd aftcr 
it Senegal. 

2 No Berber tribe of this name is now to be found in the province of Bugia. 

3 The kingdom of Ifriqiyah was composed of the provinces of Tunis, 
Tripoli, CoDStantina, and Bugia. 

4 Bâb Şhargi is a vulgar altsrati on of at-Bâb ai-Şharqi (the easlern gate). 

5 This name, in correct Arabic, should be at-Bâb al-Şaghîr (the littie gate). 

6 Aşfün lies to the north of Esneh. It is built on immense mound of rub- 
bish, at about a mil' from the river. 

7 Ibn 'Asâkir says, in his Biographical History of Damascus, (MS. of the 
Atıf Library, at Constantinople) that the name of Müsâ’s father is a diminu- 
tive and must be pr onounccd Susayr. 

* ‘Abd al-Hamld gives : ‘Imâd al-Dtn Ibn Yûsuf.—Ed. 
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and one of thc Tâbi'is. Some traditions, rectived from Tamım 
al-DârI {No. 305, note), were taught by him in that person’s name. 
He was noted for prudence, gcnerosity, bravcry, and piety. No 
army placed under his orders ever suffered a defeat. His father 
Nuşayr, was commander of Mu‘âwij'ah İbn Abi Sufyân’s body- 
guard and occupied a high place in the esteem of that sovereign. 
When Mu‘âwiyah marched against ‘Alî, the son of Abü Jâlib, 
Nuşayr abstained from going with him. Mu'âiviyah said to him 
{a/terwards) : “What prevented you Corning ■vvith me ? you that 
are under obligations to me which you have not requited ? ” 
Nuşayr answered : “It was not possible for me to acknowledge 
your kindness by being ungrateful to One Who had a better right 
to my gratitude than you.” ‘‘Who is that ? ” said Mu‘âwiyah. 
“Almighty God”, replied Nuşayr. ‘‘How so ? may you be bcreft 
of your mother ! ” Nuşayr replied : “How could I inform you 
without being mortified and afflicted ? ”2. Mu‘âwiyah remained 
sileni for some time, after vvhich he exclaimed. “May God 
pardon my sins ! ” and forgive him. When ‘Abd Allah,* the son 
of Marwân and the brother of ‘Abd al-Malik, was governor of 
Egypt and North Africa (Ifrigiyah), he received from his nephew, 
the Khalif al-Walid İbn ‘Abd al-Malik, a despatch ordering him to 
send Müsâ ibn Nuşayr to Ifrîqiyah. This happened in the eighty- 
ninth year of the Hijirah (which began on the İst Dec., A.C; 707); 
but the hâfii Abü ‘Abd Allah al-I^umaydi (No. 590) says in his 
Judhwat al Muglabis, that Müsâ İbn Nuşayr obtained the govern- 
ment of Ifriqiyah and Maghrib in the year 77 (A.C. 696-7). Müsâ 
proceeded thither with a body of the yıW İ57, note) a.nd, 
being irıformed thatanumber of rebels,wereassembled inthe extre- 
mities of the province, he sent for his son ‘Abd Allah, who brought 
him back one hundred thousand prisoners^. His son Marwân, 
whom he then sent in another direction, brought him back one 


1 Literally ; No mother to you ! a very common form of imprecation. 

2 He alhıded evidcntly to Mu‘âwiyah's conduct towards ‘Alt. 

3 Literally : Heads of prisoners. This is analogoiıs to the Eoglish expres- 
sion : So many heads of oxen. 

• ‘Abd al-^amld gives ; ‘Abd al-'Asiz which is obvioustly the correct 
reading.—Ed. 
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hundred thousand prisoners'. “The fifth part (of the captives, 
that which vvaj reserved for the khalif) amounted, ” said al-Layth 
Ibn Sa'd, “to sixty thousand.’* “Never,” said Abü Shablb 
al-Şadafî, “in Müslim timcs, was seen such a quantity of prisoners 
as that made by Mûsâ Ibn Nuşayr.’’ He (Mûsâ) found the 
greatcr part of the cities in Ifrlqiyah uninhabited ; because they 
had fallen so often into the hands of the Berbers. A great drought 
having prevailed in the land, he ordered the people to fast, to 
pr’y and to forgive each other their offences. He then wcnt out 
with them into the öpen country, taking with him ali the {domestic) 
animals, after having separated them from their young ones. 
Then arose oulcry, lamentation, and clamour. This continued 
tili the day was half spent, when he offered up the prayer and 
addressed a khutbahP- to the assembiy. In this discourse he omitted 
the name of al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and, on being asked why 
he did not pray for the Commander of the faithful, he answered : 
“In the preseni case, prayers are for God alone. ” Rain then fell 
in such abundance that ali were enabled to quench their thirst. 
From that place, he proceeded against the Berbers and, in this 
expedition, he slew them in great numbers, took many prisoners 
and an immense quantity of boöty. Having continued his march, 
he arrived in (the province *of) Lower Süs^ without meeting any 
resistance. The rest of the Berbers, seeing what had befallen 
their people, asked for pardon and offered to submit. He received 
their proposal and, having placed a commander över them, he 
conhded the government of the town and the province of Tangicrs 
to his mawlâ Târiq Ibn Ziyâd al-Berberi (the Berber) who, it is 
said, was an (adoptive) meraber of (the Arabic tribe of) al-Şadif, 


1 To complete this account, the author should havc added that Mûsi 
himself took also one hundred thousand prisoners. This extravagant legend 
is given by historians on the authority of al-LayHı Ibn Sa’d (see No. 523). 
a traditionist by no means worthy of conbdence, notwithstanding the 
favourable character given of him by our author. Indeed, most of the histeri- 
cal traditions for which the authority of al-Layth is adduced by Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam and other, authors cannot sustain a critical exafnination, and some 
of them are glaring falsehoods 

2 See No. 78, note. 

3 The province of Süs forms the Southern extremity of Morocco. 
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and left him in the command of nineteen thousand Bcrbcrs, well 
provided with Stores and arms. These men had embraced 
the Müslim religion and were sincerely attached to it. He left 
with them also a few Arabs who were charged to teach them the 
Qur'ârt and instruct them in the duties of Islâmism. He then 
returncd to Ifriqiyah, and there did not remain in that country 
any Berbers or Romans capable of resisting him. Having laid 
the foundations of good ordcr, he wrote to Târiq, who was then 
at Tangiers, ordering him to make an expedition into Spain and 
to take with him a body of troops consisting of Berbers and a 
very small number of Arabs. Târiq obeyed and crossed the sea, 
from Ceuta to Algasirasi, a place situated in Spanish territory, 
and went up to the hili which is called after him the mountain of 
Törig (Jabal fârig, Gibralter). He ascended the hili on 
Monday, the 5th Rajab, A.H. 93 (17th April, A.C. 712), taking 
with him twelve thousand horsemen, all of them Berbers, with the 
exception of twelve (Arabs). 't is related that, whilst Târiq was 
Crossing the Strait in his ship, he had a dream in which he saw 
the Prophet and the four ( first) khalifs walking uoon the water 
until they passed him by, and the Prophet said to him; “Be of 
good cheer ! victory awaits you ; treat the Musulmâns with mild- 
ness and be faithful to your engagements. ” It is Ibn Başhkuwâl 
(No. 206) who mentions this in his History of Spain, under the 
letter kh. The lord of Toledo and chief sovcreign of Spain was 
a king called Ludhrio (Roderic). When Târiq ascended the 
mountain above-mentioned, he wrote (in these terms) to Müsâ Ibn 
Nuşayr: “I have done what you ordered and God rendered 
easy for me the entry (into this country).” Mûsâ, on receiving 
this letter, regretted having staycd bchind, for he knew well that, 
whatever conquests Târiq might make, the honour would be for 
that chief and not for himself. He therefore began to assemble 
troops and having conhded to his son ‘Abd-Allâh the government 
of Qayrawân, he set out to overtake him (Târig), but did not 
come up with him tili the conquest had been effected. Ludhriq 
had marched against (another) adversary and left as his lieute- 
nant in the government of the kingdom a man of the name 


1 Litcrally ; The green island, al-Jazirat al-KhadrU. 
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of Tudmîr (Theodomir), the same after whom that part of Spain 
called the Province of Tudmîr was (subseguentîy) named. This 
province consisted of Murcia and its dependancies, fîve places in 
ali.' The Franks got posscssion of Murcia in the year 652 (A.C. 
12542. When Târiq dcscended from the mountain with the 
troops which accompanied him, Tudmîr wrote to Lu^rîq, saying : 
“A people have entered into our land, but whether they are from 
heaven or from earth I know not.” Ludhriq, on receiving this news, 
abandoned his expedition and returned, bringing with him seventy 
thousand horsemen and the vvaggons vvhich contained his treasures 
and his baggage. He himself was borne on a thronc placed betvveen 
two mules and surmounted by a canopy adorned with pearis, rubies 
and emeralds. Târig being informed of his approach, stood up to 
address his companions and after thanking God and rendering 
Him duc praise, he encouraged the Muslims to engage in a holy 
vvar and aspire to the glory of dying for the true faith^. He then 
said : "My men ! whither can you fly ? The sea is behind you 
and the enemy before you ; nothing can save you but the help of 
God, your bravery and your stcadiness. Be it known to you that 
you are here as badly off as orphans at a miser’s table. The foe 
is Corning against you with his troops, his arms and ali his forces; 
you have nothing to rely on but your svvords, no food to eat 
except what you may snatch from the hands of your cnemies. If 
you remain some days longer in your present State of privation, 
without succeeding in an attempt, you will lose your energy; 
self-confidence ■will thcn replace the fear which fills the hearts of 
your adversaries and embolden theın against you. Defend your- 
selves like men who have no assistance to expect ; the inevitable 
rcsult of your present State is that you must contend with this 
lâghiyof* tyrant), who now comes against you from his 

ströngiy fortified city. But, to triumph över him is for you quite 
possible, if you are willing to expose yoursclves to death. In 

1 Those fîve places wcre Murcia, Lorca, Muta, Orihuela, and Alicant. 

2 This cvcnt took placc in the year 638 (A.C. 1260) according to al- 
Maqqari. The Christian historians place the occupatioo of Murcia in the year 
1266. 

3 The discourse given here and attribuıed to Târiq is evidently spurious.* 

• This remark is uncalled for and unwarranted Ed. 
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announcing this danger to you, I havc not thc intcntion of keeping 
out of it myself; whcn I engaged you in a business such as this, 
wherein the lives of men are the cheapest ware, I was resolved to 
risk my own. Bc assurcd that, if you resist, even for a short time 
(the attack which my he) thc rudest, you will afterwards long enjoy 
thc swcetest and the easiest of lives. Lct not your minds be 
turned against mc for (undertaking an e.rpedilion) in which the 
profits falling to your share will be much greater than mine. You 
know what this island* produces ; large-eycd maidens, daughters 
of the Oreeks, graceful in thcir bearing, covered with pearls, 
coral and robes intersvoven with püre gold ; (maidens) carefully 
guarded in the palaces of crowned kings. AI-WaHd İbn ‘Abd al- 
Malik has ehosen you as being quite as brave as the desert Arabs^. 
and has vvilled that you should become by marriagc brothers 
and sons to the princes of this island ; such is his confidcnce 
in your eagerness to charge with the spcar and your rcadiness 
to contend, sword in hand, with thc brave warriors and the 
horsemen. Let him obtain for his portion, by your concurrence, 
the recompense granted by God to those who shall exalt His word 
and manifest His religion in this island. AII the booty is for you; 
none of it shall be reserved for Him or for the other Muslims. 
May the Almighty aid such heroes as you are, so that you may 
gain renovvn in this worId and in the next. Know also that I 
shall be the first in doing that to which I invite you ; at the joining 
of the two armies in battie, I shall myself charge upon thc 
fâghiyah of thc people, Lu^rîq and slay him, if God permit. 
Charge at the same time asi; if 1 die after killing him, ishali 
(at least) havc delivercd you from the harm he might do you, 
and you will havc no difficulty in hnding a brave and intelligent 
(chief) to be a commander över you. İf I perish before reaching 
Ludhriq, follovv up what 1 commenccd ; charge you also upon 
him and, by taking his life, cffect what is ınost important for the 


1 The word JaziraM signihes, “island, pcninsula.” I adopt the first meaninı 
as being more consonant to the idca which the ancient Arabs had of thı 
Spanish peninsula ; they considered it as an island dctachcd from the Africat 
continent. 

2 The fabricator of this speech was not aware that the troops of T*rk 
were Berbers. 
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conquest of this island ; your adversaries will losc ali hopes in 
losing him. ” Whcn Târiq had fînished exhorting his companions 
to fight bravciy against the people of Ludhnq, and mentioncd thc 
ample recompence which awaited them, thcir hearts ware set at 
ease, their hopes revived and (they felt already) thc breezc of 
victory blowing upon them. “We rcnounce” said they, “ali 
thoughts of doing any thing contrary to what you may decide; 
go forth against the enemy ; we shall be with you and march be- 
fore you.” 'J'Briq then got on horseback ; his companions did the 
same, and they ali advanced towards the spot where Lu^riq had 
halted, and which was situated in a wide plain. When the two 
armies were in presence, 'J'âriq and his men dismounted and 
passed the night in keeping good guard. The next morning, some 
delay occurred on both sides before the squardrons wcre placed 
in proper order. Lu^riq was borne on his throne, with a canopy 
of gold brocade över his head, to shade him from the sun. He 
advanced, surrounded by a forest of pennons and standards, and 
before him came his warriors, ali in arms. Târiq and 'his 
companions advanced also ; on their bodies were coats of mail, 
on their heads turbans and helmets, in their hands Arabian bows ; 
their swords were suspended from their shoulders and their spears 
placed in the rest. When Ludhriq saw them, he exclaimed ; ‘By 
God ! these are the very figures we saw in thc House of Wisdom 
which is in our city,” and his heart was invaded by terror. Let 
us now mcntion what this House of Wisdom was, and then we 
shall finish our account of the battle>. The Grceks (Yûnân 
loniens)^, a people renovved for wisdom, inhabited the countries of 
the East before, thc time of Alexander. When the Pcrsians 


1 The Arabic historians and particularly those who were natives of the 

East had very mcagre and incorrcct ideas respecting thc conquest of Spain and 
the history of that country. During the first two centuries of the Hijrah. aU 
historical Information was preserved by oral ıradiıion. and, when the task of 
«çitin» down these accounts was undertaken. the greater part of ıhem had 
wruınB repaİT this loss, Musulmin historians admitted into their 

and absürd legcnds such as ıhose which Ibn ghallikân is about 

works raot satisfactory account of the conquest is that given by m. 

to gıve. I „ des Musulman'J d' Espagne. tome II, page 31. 

Dozy in n** noint out all thc absurdities of this Icgend. 

2 It is a nccdicss usk 
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appeared and took possession of that country, the Greeks, being 
forced by their encroachments to abandon their States, emigrated 
to the Spaiiish island, because it lay at one extremity of the 
inhabited earth. At that time, Spain had never been spoken of, 
nor had it ever a king worthy of note, nor a large population. 
The first who settied there and fonnded a colony was Andalus, 
the son of Japhets the son of Nûb, and from him the country drew 
its name. When the earth received a new population after the 
deluge, the inhabited part of it was, according to these philoso- 
phers, in the form of a bird : the East rcpresented the head, the 
North and the South, the two feet, and the West, the tail. This 
last region was held in contempt because it corresponded to the 
vilest part of the bird. The Greeks did not think it right to 
destroy people by war, because warfare abounded in evil, and 
because it would have hindered them from cultivating the Sciences, 
which for them, was the most important study of ali. These 
reasons induced them to retire before the Persians and pass into 
Spain. On their arrival, they began to tili the ground, to öpen 
canals (for irrigation), to erect castles, to plant gardens and 
vineyards, to build cities, to cover the land with tillage and plan- 
tations, and to propagate (domestic animals). The country then 
became so rich and so beauliful that the inhabitants, on observing 
how magnihcent it was, would often say : ‘Tf the West form the 
tail of the bird which is represented by the inhabited portion of 
the earth, that bird must be a peacock ; for its beauty lies in its 
tail.” The inhabitants, being then in the enjoyment of complete 
welfare, took the city of Toledo for the Capital of their empire 
and for their House of Wisdom; having chosen it because it was in 
the centre of the land. It appeared to them a matter of the 
highcst inıportance that their city should be well fortihed, in order 
to preserve it from the attacks of those people who might hcar 
of its prosperity. On iooking round, they could dlscover no 
people inclined to envy their comfort except such as were living in 
misery and indigence, and those were the Arabs and the Berbers. 
Fearing lest their island, which they had so wcll cultivated, might 
be attacked by them, they decided on having a talismaıı formed, 
by means, of which these two races of men might be kept avvay 
and they caused astronomical observations to be made for that 
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purpose. But, as the Bcrbers werc in thcir ncighbourhood, being 
separated from them only by a strait T the sea, bands of those 
peoplc used to puss över into Spain. The coarseness of their 
manners and the singularity of their aspect servcd to incrcase the 
aversion in which the Grceks held them, and prevented that peoplc 
from forming any connexıon with them, either as allies by 
marriage or as neighbours. This feeling took. so strong .v root 
in their minds that hatred for the Berbers seemed to be an inîıerent 
disposition of their nuture. When tlıe Berbers were aware of this 
hostile feeling towards them and pcrceived the dislike in wh!ch 
they were held by the pcople of Spain, they began to look on them 
with hatred and jealousy ; so that you will not now find a Spaniard 
who does not detest the Berbers, nor a Berber who does not hate 
the Spaniards. The Berbers, howev„r, stand more in need of 
the Spaniards than these do of them, so many things being to be 
found in Spain which are not to be had in the country of the 
Berbers. 1.: an island called Qâdis {Cadiz), and situated in the 
Nvestern part of the island of Spain, was a Greek king who had an 
extrcmely handsome daughtcr. The renown of her beauty rcached 
the kings of Spain, for there was a great number of them in that 
country ; cvery town or cvery two towns had a separate king, and 
ali these sovereigns treated each other as equals. The Spanish 
kings asked her in marriage, and her father, fearing that, if he gave 
her to One, he should ofTend ali the others, was uncertain what to 
do, and sent for his daughter {in order to consult her). A^'isdom 
was then inherent in the eharaeter of this people, both of the 
males and females; so, for that reason it was said : “MVisdom 
descended from heavcn upon three different members of the human 
body; upon the brains of the Greeks, the hands of the 
Chinese and the tongues of the Arabs.” When she appeared 
before him, he said to her; “Daughter you see me in a great 
perplcxity.” "What,” said she, “is the cause of it ? ” He replied : 
“Ali the kings in Spain have asked you from me in marriage and, 
if 1 satisfy the wish of onc, I shall give offence to ali the others.” 
“Leave the inatter to me,” said she, “and I shall save you from rep- 
roaches.” ‘'How willyou do ? ” “1 shall myself require one thing, 
and whoever among them fulfills the condition, him 1 shall marry; 
he that isunable to fulhli it vvili then have no right to be displeased 
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with you.” “What do you mean to ask for?” “I shall require that 
my suitor be not only a king but a sage.” “There indced,” said he, 
“you make for yourself an excellent choice.” He in consequence 
wrote toali the royal suitors, informing them that he had referred 
their demands to his daughter and that she would take no king for 
her husband unless he was a sage.” When those who were not 
sages read this answer, thcy (kept their peace and) spoke no more 
of her, but two of these princes wrotc, each of them declaring that 
he was a sage. When the king reccived their letters, he said to 
his daughter. “Things are in the samc State as before ; here are 
two kings, both of them sages, and. if I choose one, I shall offend 
the other.*’ She replied : “I shall require of each of them to do 
a thing, and him I shall marry who accomplishes his task soonest.” 
“What will you ask of them ? ” “In the island which we inhabit, 
we require to have milis which turn ; so I shall propose to onc of 
the kings that he make them turn by means of fresh water flowing 
to them from that country (beyond the strait) ; and I shall teli the 
other to make a talisman that may protect this island against the 
Berbers.” The father approved highly of what she intended to 
exact, and wrote to the two kings, informing them of what his 
daughter had said. They both accepted the conditions ; each of 
them chose the task which he preferred and commenced the 
required work. He of the milis took great blocks* of stone 
and adapted them one to the other, through the salt sea which 
separates the island of Spain from the main land f'y4/r/caj. The 
place where he did this is known by the name of the Straits of 
Ceuta. The empty spaces left between the stones he filled up 
according to the dictates of his judgement and, by (//lir p/er q/V 
stones he United the (African) continent to the Spanish island. 
The remains of this construetion are stili visible in the strait vvhich 
separates Ceuta from Algeziras. It is gcnerally said by the 
natives of Spain that these remains are the ruins of a bridge which 
Alexander (the Great) constructed in order that people might be 
enabled to pass from Ceuta to that island ; God knows best which 

1 The test had which signilies and olhers snıall objeets which 
are ranged in lines ; it designates also ıhe vcrıebres of the spine. This may 
not, perhaps, be the true rcading, but the manuscriplt all agree in giving it. 
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of these accounts is the true onc. When the royal sage had 
finished arranging the stones, he directed toward$ them a stream of 
water from an clevated spot in the raountain of the (African) 
continent, and conhned it in a channel constructed with great 
solidity and, in the Spanish island, he erected milis on this canal. 
The king who undertook to make the talisman was delaycd in his 
work, because he had been obliged to waLt tili a (favourable) 
observation {of the stars) indicated the proper moment to begin. 
He succeeded, however, in accomplishing his task, and constructed 
a square cdifice of white stones on a sandy ground. near the sea- 
shore and, that it might be perfectly solid, he took çare that the 
foundations should be dug as deep as the building itself was to be 
elevated above the surface of the earth. When he had raised it to 
the requisite height, he took copper and puri&ed iron, mixed them 
well together and formed with them the image of a Berber having 
a long beard and his head covered with locks of hair so crispy 
that they stood on end. Under the arm was represeuted a cloak, 
gracefully and solidly modelled, the two ends of which were held 
in the left hand ; on the feet were sandals. This statue was placcd 
on the summit of the edifice and stood on a narrovv base, merely 
sufficient to receive the feet. This {base) rose in the air to the 
height of more than sixty or seventy cubits ; it diminished gradually 
tovvards the top, where its breadth was not more than a cubit. 
The right arm of the statue grasped in its hand a key and was 
stretched out tovvards the sea as if to say : “No thoroughfare ! ’’ 
This talisman had such influence that the sea opposite to it was 
never seen to be calm and that, vvhenever a Berber ship navigated 
therein, the key fell from the hand of the statue. The two kings 
who had undertaken to construct, one, the milis and, the other, 
the talisman, endeavoured, each of them, to hnish his vvork before 
the other, bccause he who had soonest done vvould be entitled to 
marry {the princess). He of the milis completed his vvork but 
concealed the fact, in order, that the other might not destroy the 
talisman ; for he vvished to possess it, the (young) woman and the 
milis. The morning of the day on vvhich he learned that the 
talisman was completed, he let the water flovv tili it reached the 
island and turned the milis. The maker of the talisman vvas then 
on the top of the statue, polishing the face of it; for it vvas gilded. 
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When he learned that the other had finished before him, a 
weakness came över him and he fell dead from the summit 
of the edifice. He of the milis then became possessor of the 
princess, the milis and the talisman'. The ancient Greek kings 
feared for Spain on account of the Berbers ; so they ali accorded 
in observing (the stars) for the purpose of constructing talısman 
at propitious moments. These talismans they placed in a marbie 
chest which they deposited in the chamber of a house (situated) 
in the City of Toledo. On this chamber they placed a door and, 
having locked it, they left injunctions that every king of Spain 
should, on the death of his predecessor, add a lock to that door, 
for the better conservation of what was in the chamber. This 
custom continued tili the time arrived wherein the domination of 
the Greeks was to be subverted and the Arabs and Berbers were 
to enter into Spain. Twenty-six Greek kings had already reigned 
from the time of their making the talismans in the City of Toledo. 
when this (fatal hour) arrived. The above-mentioned Ludhrig was 
the twenty-seventh of their kings. When he was seated on the 
throne, he said to his wazîrs and his counsellors of State: “A 
thought has come into my mind touching this chamber which is 
closecl by twenty-six locks; I wish to öpen it in order to see what 
it contains ; for it has certainly not been made in sport.” They 
answered : "O king ! you are right in saying that it was not made 
in sport nor locked without a reason ; but what you had best to do 
is, to place on it another lock in imitation of the kings, your 
predecessors. This custom was never neglected by your ancestors 
and forefathers ; so, do not give it up, but follow their example.” 
He replied, “My mind impels me to öpen it, and it shall be done.” 
To this they said ; “If you think it contains a treasure, estimate 
what you may suppose to be its value and we shall make up that 
sum out of our own money and give it to you ; so, do not öpen 
the door lest you bring upon us something the conseguence of 
which we cannot foresee.” He persisted. in his project and; as 
he was a man much feared, no one dared to reply to him. The 
locks, each of which had its key suspended to it, were opcned by 


1 The want of reflection cvinced by our author in relating such silly fables 
is unpaTdonable. 
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his orders. When the door was unclosed, nothing was seen in the 
chamber except a great tablc of gold and silver, set round with 
jcwels and bearing this inscription : “Tablc of Solomon, the son 
of David ; God’s blessing upon thcm bolh ! " He discovered also 
in the chamber of the chest of vvhich we spoke ; it had a lock on 
it to which was suspended a key. On opening it, he found nothing 
except a piece of parchment, and he observed on the sides of the 
chest figures of horsemen painted in colours and of a good design. 
They rcpresented Arabs dressed in their cloaks of canıel’s hair 
and vvearing turbans from under vvhich their hair hung in ringlets. 
They vvere riding on Arabian horses ; in their hands they bore 
Arabian bo\vs; from their shouldcrs were suspended swords 
richly raounted, and their spears vvere in the rest. He ordered the 
parchment to be unfolded and therein he found vvritten: “This 
chamber and this chest vvere locked through prudencc, vvhcn they 
are opened, the peoplc vvhose imagcs are on the chest vvili enter 
into the isiand of Spain, the empire vvili escape from the hands 
of the Greeks and their vvisdom shall be obliterated.” This vvas 
the House of Wisdonı above-mentioned. When Lu^rîq hcard 
the contents of the parchment, he repented of vvhat he had done 
and felt convinced that the empire of the Greeks had drvvan to an 
end. Very soon after, he learned the arrival ot an army sent from 
the East by the king of the Arabs for the purpose of conqucring 
the provinces of Spain. Here ends the account of the House of 
H'isdom. Let us now return to our subject and finish the history 
of Ludhriq and of the army commanded by ■}âriq İbn Ziyâd. 
When Târiq savv Ludhrlq, he said to his companions : “There is 
the tyrant that reigns över these peopie; charge!” They ali 
charged vvith him and dispersed the vvarriors who vvere placed 
before Ludhrig. Târiq then got up to him, struck him on the head 
vvith hissvvord and slevv him upon his ihrone. When Ludhrig’scom- 
panions savv the fal! of their king, the two armies attacked each other 
and the Muslims remained victorious. The routing of the Greeks 
was not coniîned to that spot alone, for they abandoned tovvn after 
tovvn and fortress after fortress. When Mûsâ vvasinformed of these 
events, he crossed över to the isiand vvith his troops and, having 
overtaken his mawlâ 1 âriq he said to him : “O Târiq, al-Walid 
İbn ‘Abd al-Malik cannot give you a Icss recompense for your 
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bravery than the governmcnt of Spain ; so ask for it and may you 
well enjoy it! ” T3riq rcplicd ; “Amîr ! I declare by Allah that 
I shall not discontinuc my march tili I arrive at the sea which 
surrounds ^the world) and enter into il with my horse. ” He 
meant the Northern ocean which lies under the Binât Na'şh^. 
Târiq continued his conquests and Müsâ accompanied him tili 
they reached Galicia (a province situated) on the coast of the 
surrounding sea ; then only hc turned back. Al-Humaydi says in 
h'ıs JudJiH-at al-Mugtabis : “Müsâ İbn Nuşayr was much displeas- 
ed with Târiq for lıaving madc a campaign without permission 
and cast him inio prison. He was even thinking of putting him 
to death when he received from al-Walîd a letter by which he was 
ordered to set hini at liberty. He obeyed and returned with him 
to Syria. It was in the ıiinety-fourth year of the flijirah that Müsâ 
Icft Spain. He took vvith him the treasures found there and went 
to inform al-Walıd of the conquest hc had effected with the aid 
of the Almighty. He bore off also the table of Solomon, the 
son of David, ıvhich, according to some historians, had bcen 
found in Toledo. ” The same author says ; “It was made of 
gold and silver, and vvus encirclcd by a collar of pearls, a collar 
of rubies and a collar of cmeralds. İts size was so great that, 
when it was placed on the back of a stout mulc, the animal did not 
go far before its legs gave way.” He took vvith him the crovvns 
of the kings who had formerly reigned över the Grecks; each of 
those crovvns was set vvith jevvels ; and hc carried off also thirty 
thousand prisoners. It is rclalcd that al-Walid had some motive 
for being displeased vvith Müsâ; so, vvhen the lattcr arrived at 
Damascus, he let him remain cxposed to the sun during a vvhole 
summcr's day and kcpt him there till hc fainted avvay^. We have 
made this article rather long, but one matter led to another and I 
could not irıtcrrupt the recital. I shall onıy State that I have given 
the essential, though many things are omittcd. Al-Walid Ibn 'Abd 
al-Malik died after the arrival of Müsâ in Syria and was succecded 
by his brothcr Sulaymân. In the year 97 of the Hijrah (A.C. 715-6), 


1 The consteliation of the Gıeater Bear ia called by the Arabs Binât na fh 
(/Ae giriş of a bier ot hearse). 

2 See Dozy'* Histoire des Musulman d' Espagne, tomo I, page 214 et seq. 
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or, by another account, in the year 99, Sulaymân set out on the 
pilgrimagc, and Müsâ, whom he had taken with him, died on the 
way, at Wâdi ’i-Qurâ, or at Marr aI<Zahrân>, for the statements 
are at variance. He was born in the nineteentb year of the 
Hijrah (A.C. 640), under the khalifate of ‘Ümar Ibn al-Khattâb^. 


722 AL-MALIK AL-ASHRAF MU^AFFAR AL-DiN 

Abu ’l-Fath Müsâ, the son of al-Malik al-‘Adil Sayf al-Dîn 
Abû Bakr (see No. 667), the son of Ayyûb, was surnamed al-Malik 
al-Aşhraf Mu^affar al-DIn (the most noble prince, the triumphant in 
religion). The first governmcnt he obtained was that of al-Ruhâ 
(Edessa), being sent from Egypt to that city by his father in the 
year 598 (A.C. 1201-2). Somctirne after, he received the Government 
of Harran in addition to what he already possessed. He was 
beloved by the people, fortunate {in ali his proceedings) and 
victorious in his wars. He then encountered on the field of battie 
and defeated Nûr al-Din Arslân Shâh. lord of Moşul (No. 79), 
who was One of the greatest and most illustrious princes of the 
age. This took place on Saturday, the I9th of Shawwâl. A.H. 600 
(2İst of June, A.C. 1204). The battie was fought at a place called 
Bayn al-Nahrayn* and situated in the province of Moşul. The 
history of this event is so well known that we need not enter into 
any details on the subject^. After the death of his brother al-Malik 
al-Awhad Najm al-Dîn Ayyüb, lord of Khalâî. Mayyâfâriqîn and 
the neighbouring places, he took possession of his kingdom and 
United it to his own. t[Al-Malik al-Awhad died on the 8th of the 
first Rab!', 609 (8th of August, A.C. 1212), at Malâzgiid, in the 
province of Khalât. and was there interred.] He had obtained the 

1 The viUage of Marr al-Zahrân was situated on the border of a glen 
near Makkah. Wâdi 'l-Çurâ (the glen of lotvns) lie.s half-way between Makkah 
and Başrah. 

2 Fuller and more certain Information respeeting Müsâ will be found in 
M. Dozy’s work, the merit of which I gratefully acknowledge. 

3 Ses, forthese events, the annals of Abu ’I.Feda and of Ibn al-At.hir. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamld omittcd this name.—Ed. 

t [) 'Abd al'^amid omitıed this seatence.—Ed. 
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sovereigntv of Khalât *[111 themonth of thefirst Jumâdâ], 604(Nov.- 
Dec., A.C. 1207). {Al~Aşhraf), having thus enlarged his dominions, 
governed thc pcople vvith such justice and benevolence as they had 
never cxperienced from any of his prcdecessors. By this conduct, 
he gained ali hearts and acquired widc renovvn. In the year 606 
(A.C. 1209-10), he got possession of Nasibin in the East>, and, 
*[on the fourth day of the first Jumâdâ of] the foilowing year, he 
occupied the (lown of) Sinjâr, (///c province of) al-KbâbOr and the 
greater part of Mesopotamia. Thesc places he visited from time 
to time and generally took up his residence at al-Raqqah, because 
that town was situated on the Euphrates. On the death of his 
paternal cousin, al-Malik al-Zâhir Ghâzl. lord of Aleppo, for the 
date. see Ghâzi’s life [in No. 497), the sovereign of al-Rüm 
{Asia Minör), ‘Izz al-Din Kaykâ’üs, son of Ghivâth al-Din Kay- 
khusrû and grandson of Qilij Arslân, resolved on making an 
expedition to Aleppo. The persons who held the command in that 
City sent a despatch to al-Malik al-Aşhraf, requesting him to come 
to them and protect the city. He accepted the invitation and, 
having göne to join them, he remained during three years at 
al-YârQqiyaht2, in the outskirts,"of Aleppo. There is no necessity 
for our entering into a detailed account of the events in which the 
sovereign of al-RQm, the prince al-Malik al-Aşhraf and his cousin 
al-Malik al-Afdal, son of Salâh al-Din and lord of Sumaisât, were 
ali concerned^. In the year 616 (A.C. 1219-20), when the Franks 
took Damietta, as we have related in the life of al-Malik al-Kâmil 
(No. 668), a number of the Syrian princes went to Egypt for the 
purpose of giving their assistance to al-Malik al-Kâmil, but 
al-Malik al-Aşhraf stood aloof, in consequence of a misunder- 
standing which existed between him and the sovereign of Egypt. 

1 The City of Nasibin, in Mesopotamia. was sometimes called Nasibin of 
the eası; probably to distinguish it from a village of the same name which lay 
in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 

2 The name of al-Yârüqiyah was given to an extensive tract of ground in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo. where Ylrûfl (see No. 760), a Turkoman chief, 
had iixed his residence. 

3 See İbn al-Athir and Abu ’l-Fcdâ. I may here be allowed to observe 
that the latter name should be pronounced 4bu ’l-Fidd. 

* ( ] Omittcd by ‘Abd al-Ham'd.—Ed. 

5 I 'Abd al-Hamid gives : al-Bârüqi;'ah.—Ed. 
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Al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa. the prince of whom we have aircady 
given a notice (No. 490), went then to sec hiıtı and spared no 
effort tili he succeeded in gaining him över and bringing him to 
Egypt. A few months after his arrival, the Muslims defcated the 
Franks, as we have already mentioned in the life of his brother 
a!-Malik al-Kâmil, and recovered the city of Damicita. This 
victory was generally ascribed to the good fortunc which always 
attended al-Aşhraf. He had joined the Egyptians in the month of 
Muharram, 618 (February-March, A.C. 1221). His brother, 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar Şhihâb al-Dîn, whom he had left in imalât 
as his lieulenant, rcvolted against him ; on which, he led his army 
to that city and, on Monday, the 12th of the latter Jumâdâ, 621 
(İst of July, A.C. 1224), he recovered it from the usurper. On the 
death of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam (No. 490), al-Malik al-Nâşir Salâh 
al-Dîn Dâwûd assumed the supreme command at Damascus; but 
his uncle, al-Malik al-Kâmil, marched against him from Egypt, 
'vith the intention of taking that city. His (other) uncle, al-Malik 
al-Aşhraf, who was then in the East> and whose assistance he had 
requested, joined him at Damascus, and, having göne, some time 
after, to have an interview wiıh his brother, al-Malik al-Kâmil, 
it was agreed upon between them that Damascus should be taken 
from al-Malik al-Nâşir Dâwûd and given to al-Malik al-Aşhraf ; 
the former being allowed to retain al-Karak, al-Shawbak. Nâblus, 
Banyâs* and the other placcs in the part of the country whilst the 
latter was to give up to al-Malik al-Kâmil (//le cities of) al-Ruhâ 
(Edessa), Harran, Sarüj, al-Raqqah and Râs-‘Ayn. In consequence 
of this arrangement, al-Malik al-Aşhraf obtained possession of 
Damascus towards the beginning of the month of Şha'bân^ 626, 
(end of June, A.C. 1229), and established in it his lieutenants. 
Al-Malik al-Nâşir Dâwûd departed on Friday, the 12th of Şha'bân 
and went to the provinces which had been left to him. Al-Malik 
al-Kâmil made his entry into Damascus on the I6th of that month 
and then returned to the place whcre he usually stationed, outside 

1 The lerm East (al-Şharq) is employed in this article to designate 
Mesopotamia. 

2 Two manuseripts read Rajab, the name of the month which precedeı 
Sha'bân. 

* ‘Abd a!-I.Iaıi)id gives Baysan.--Ed. 
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the City. On the 18th of Şha'bân, he entered into the citadel with 
his brother al-Malik al-Aşhraf, and. towards the end of the month, 
he remitted the fortress to hım according to agreement. He then 
set out for the purpose of inspecting the pi'ovinces in the East 
which had been cedcd to him and of re-establishing order in thcsc 
countries. I passed through Harran at the time he was there. 
Al-Aşhraf proceeded to Damascus and lîxed his residence there, in 
preference to ali the other cities in his States. In the month of the 
latter Jumâdâ, 626 (May, A.C. 1229), Jalâl al-Din Khuwârazm 
Şhâh, who had encamped before Khalât and blockaded it closely, 
tock it from the lieutenants of al-Malik al-Aşhraf vvho was then 
residing in Damascus, and had been prevented by rcasons of a 
particular nature from going to deliver the place. Soon after, al- 
Aşhraf entered into Balâd al-Rûm {Asia Minör), with the consent 
of‘Alâ al-Dın Kayqubâd, brother of ‘Izz al-Dîn Kaykâ’üs and 
sultân of that country. The two sovereigns, having contracted a 
mutual alliance, decided on marching against ^uwârazm Shah 
and giving him battie. The fact was that the lord of al-Rüm 
entertained some fears for the safety of his States as long as he 
should have so dangerous a neighbour. A numerous a^my 
composed of ‘Alâ al-Din’s troops and of those which al-Malik 
al-Aşhraf had drawn from Syria and the East, advanced against 
the common enemy. On Saturday, the 18th of Ramadan, 627 
(3İst July, A.C. 1230), they encountered the army of Khuwârazm 
Şhâh at a place called Bani Jumân*' and situated between Khalât 
and Arzangân and fought with him that famous battie in which 
they routed his army. Al-Malik al-Aşhraf recovered Khalât. which 
had been completely ruined, and then returned to Syria. whence he 
proceeded to Egypt. After rcmaining there some time with his 
brother al-KâmiI, he marched with that sovcreign and under his 
orders, against the City of’Amid, which they took after a short 
sicge. This was in the year 629 (A.C. 1231-2). Al-Kâmil joined 
this place to the States he already possessed in the East and, 

I The orthoeraphy of this name is doubtful : ali the manuscripts difler, 
both those of İbn öiullikân and those of Ibn al-Athtr. The name, vıithout 
bcing poinıed. scems lo have been wrilten^ but, how this group is 

to be pronounced. I cannot say. 

• ‘Abd al-Fiamtd gives : 


YSîi l.lamârah.—Ed. 
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having iosulled in it his son al-Malik al-Şali^t Najm al-Din Ayyüb, 
the same of whom we have spoken in thc life of al-K&mil (No. 668), 
he placed in his service the eunuch Shams al-Din Şawâb.* who 
had been formerly a slave to al-Malik al-'Adil. The two sovereigns 
thcn returned, each of them to his kingdom. SubsequeDtly to these 
events t[and towards the end of the year 631 (Sept.-Oct., A.C. 1234),] 
was fought tlthe celehrated battie of al-Darbandât {the Fassesy] 
in the country of Al-Rûm, and {the conseguence was that) al-Kâmit 
and al-Aşhraf were obliged to retirc with their allies and abandon 
their project. On their departure, the sovereign of al-Rûm*s anny 
invaded, occupied, and devastated the provinces which al-Kâmil 
possessed in the East. Al-Kâmil then returned to that country 
with al-Aşhraf and thc princes who follovved their fortunc, and 
rccovered it from thc officers whom the Iprd of al-Rûm had left 
thcre as his lieutenants. In thc year 633 (A.C. 1235-6), al-Aşhraf 
returned to Damascus. I was there at the time and had opportu- 
nities of seeing him and al-Kâmil, for thcy rodc out together cvery 
day and played at mail in the grcat Green Hippodrome. This 
was in the month of Ramadan, and their object was to pass away 
time on account of the (ı>A;.romene5j o/zAe) fast. I remarked that 
each of them shewed to the othcr great respcct. A coolness thcn 
grew up between them, and al-Aşhraf refused to acknowledge the 
authority of al-Kâmil any ionger. His resolution being approved 
of by the other princes, he concerted with the lords of al-RQm, 
Alcppo, Hamât, I^imş, and the eastcrn countrics, and they decided 
to take up arms against al-Kâmil. The only one who remained 
faithful to al-Kâmil was his nephew Dâwûd, lord of al-Karak, who 
proceeded to Egypt and placed himself under the orders of his 
unclc. The other princes had conciudcd their alliance, sworn 
fidelity to each other, ::nd decided on taking the field, when al- 
Ashraf was attacked by a violent iliness which carried him off. 
He dicd at Damascus, on Thursday, thc 4th of Muharram, 635 
(27th August, A.C. 1237), and was buried in the citadel. His 
cropsc was subsequently removed to the Mausoleum which he had 

1 These are the dcnles througb which travellers from Syria muat pass 
before they enter ioto Asia Minör. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamld g ^es : Şawân—Ed. 

t ‘Abd al-l^amld omits [ ).—Ed. 
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crectcd for himself at al-Kallâsah, close to the northem side of the 
great mosque of Damascus. He was born in the year S78 (A.C. 
1182-3), at Cairo in F.gypı, or; by anothcr account, at the castle of 
al-Karak. In the life of his brothcr, al-Malik al-Mu‘a?îara ‘Isâ 
{No. 490), wc have mentioncd the dates which Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi 
assigned to the births of these princes. Şhihâb al-Din Ghazf. 
brotlıer of al-Aşhraf and lord of Mayyâfâriqin, died at that place 
in the month of Rajab, 645 (November, A.C. 1247). Al-Aşhraf, 
the Principal events of whose life wc have here related in a 
summary manner, was a generous sultân, noted for mildness, 
largcness of heart, and every noble quality. He was so profuse 
of his gifts that nothing was ever to be found in his treasury, 
though the kingdom he ruled över was very extensive. He was 
constantly in dcbt to merchants and othcr people. One day he 
reproached his secretary and poet, al-Kamâl* Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî 
Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn al-Nablh and a native of Egypt, 
for having only a single pen {galam) in his inkhom, on which 
al-Kamâl recited to him extempore the following dubayt {distich ): 

“The noble king was right in saying ; ‘Your pens, O Kamâl! 
are few in number,’ I ansvvered ; ‘The grants you make require 
such a quantity of vvriting that our pens get used, must be mended 
and soon disappcar.’” 

As he was one day sitting in the room where he received his 
familiar society and listening to an instrument of music, he was 
so much pleased with him who played on it that he said : “Ask 
from me what thou wilt.” The other replied : "I wish to obtain 
the government of Khalât.” Al-Aşhraf granted the request and 
the man set ofT in order to take the government of the city out of 
the hands of the amir who held it, a lieutenant to the sultân. This 
officer, whose name vvas Husâm al-Din ‘Ali Ibn ^ammâd, and who 
was generally knovvn by the surname of al-Hâjib al-Maw$ili 
(Ibe chamberlain of Moşul), made a compromise with the musician 
and paid him a large sum of money {for his relinguishment). Many 
anecdotes of a similar nature are related of al-Aşhraf. He was 


1 1 may observe here that tilles tuch as al-Kamât, al-Bahâ, ete., are the 
cquiv&!ents of Kamâl al-Din, ’/mâd al-Dtn, Bahâ al-Din, ete. 
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favourably inclined towards men of virtue and piety, and held 
them, in great esteem. He built at Damascus a scbool for 
traditions (dâr hadith) and confided the professorship to the şhaykh 
Taql al-Dîn 'Uthmân Ibıı al-Şaiâh, the same of whom wc have 
already spoken {No. 386). There was at a place called al-‘Aqabiyah 
and situated in the oulskirts of Damascus a caravanscrai (khân) 
called the Khân of Ibn ai-Zanjârı. Every şort of amusemerıt was 
to be found in that establishment, and the unbounded lewdness 
and debauchery which prevailed there surpassed description. Al- 
Aşhraf, being told that such doings should not be tolerated in a 
Müslim country, ordered the caravansary to be demolished and 
replaced by a mosque for the building of which he got indebted 
to a great amount. The people named it the Mosgue of Repentance 
{Jâmi‘ al-Tawbah), as if to say that the (edifice) had repented and 
turned to God. I feel inclined to relate here an amusing anecdote 
concerning the office of preacher {such as it ıraj fiiied) in that 
mo5que. An imâm called al-Jamâl al-Sibtl‘ was attached to the 
college of Sitt al-Shâm {No. 386) vvhich is situated outside the city. 
I knew the man when he had grown old and good ; for it is said 
that, in his youth, he played {in public) on a şort of instrument 
called a Chighânah {castanets). When he was advanccd in age, he 
amended his life.and frcquented the society of the learned and 
the virtuous, so that he at length came to be looked on as a very 
holy man. A preacher being rcquired for this mosque, a number 
of persons were named to al-Aşhraf, and al-Jamâl, being well 
recommended, was chosen by him îo occupy that post. When al- 
Jamâl died, his place was filled by al-Tmâd al-Wâsitî who, though 
celebrated as a preacher. was suspected of drinking wine. The 
prince who then reigned at Damascus was {al-Malik.) al-Şâlih ‘Imâd 
al-Din Ismâ‘il, son of al-‘Adil Ibn Ayyûb, and, to him the 
follovving verses were written by al-Jamâl ‘Abd al-RahIm, surnamed 
Ibn Zuvvaytinah al-Rahabî.: 

“Prince! the truth has been clearly explained to mc and 
rendered evident by the mosque of Repentance, which has confided 

1 Sotne of the manuscripts read al-BastI (ıZ-r*!) in place of al-SIblI 
Bast is the name of a village in Adharbijân ; SibtI means native of Sibta, or 
Ceuta, a town in north Africa, near the straiU of Gibraltar. 
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to me a mission. It spoke these vvords : ‘Say to al-Malik al-Şâlih, 
whom God cxalt! O pillar of the fa!th ! O thou whosc reign is 
praised by all! how long must I remain enduring evil, annoyance, 
and contempt ? I have a preacher from al-Wâsit whose piety 
consists in the love of wine: his predecessor sung to the 
Chighânah ; it is as if I had never ceased to be a khân. Restore me 
to my former State and let the harm it does continue.’ ” 

This is a clever picce in its way. Ibn aI-Zuwaytinah was sent 
to Egypt on a mission by the governor of Emessa, and he then 
repeated to me these verses and exp]ained to me why he composed 
them. This occurr'“d in one of the months of the year 647 (A C. 
1249-50). The most distinguished poets of the age celebrated the 
praises of al-Aşhraf and immortalised his glory by inserting these 
eulogies in thcir colleeted poetical works. Amongst them were : 
Sharaf al-Din Muhammad Ibn ‘Unayn (No. 658) al-Bahâ As'ad 
al-Sinjâri (No. 89), Râjih al-Hillı, of whom mention has been made 
in the life of al-Malik al-Zâhir (No. 497), Kamâl al-Din Ibn al- 
Nablh, who died in Nasibin of the East, A.H. 619 (A.C. 1222-3)*, 
at the age of about sixty years, as I have been informed at C.'.iro 
by his son-in-law, and MuhadJjdhab al-Din Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan^ Ibn Yumn Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Uthmân Ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Ansâri, a celebrated poet, generally 
knovvn by the surname of Ibn Azdahal*^ al-Mawşili. He (Azdahal) 
was born at Moşul in the year 577 (A.C. 1181-2) and died at 
Mayyâfâriqîn in the month of Ramaçlân, 628 (July, A.C. 1231). 


723 MÖSA IBN ‘ABD AL-MALİK 

Abü ‘Imrân Mûsâ Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Hişhâm al-Işbahâni 
chief of the land-tax Office (rfni’â/ı al-KharâJ), was a ra'Is* and a 

1 The poet Ibn al-Nablh died in the year 621 (A.C. 1224), (Suyûtl, in the 
Husn ab-Muhüdareh). 

2 Ibn 'Alı ’l-l.lusayn, according to two manuseripts. 

3 Anlahal, according to another reading. 

4 The title of ra’ts was given to the direetors of the government oflices. 

• *Abd al-Hamîd gives ; al-Arda^al.—Ed. 
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kâtib^ of superior merit. He was employed in thc (civil) service 
under a number of khalifs and mountcd gradually to a high rank 
in that dcpartment. During the reign of al-\futawakkil he directed 
thc Office instituted for administrating the province of al-Sawâd 
{Babylonia) and held also other (eminent posts). As a writer of 
(official) dispatches he shewed great talent and became president of 
the board of corrcspondcnce, Wc havc spokcn of him in thc life 
of Abu ’l-‘Aynâ (No. 617), and mcntioncd the convcrsation which 
passed bctween them relative to the aiTair of Najâh Ibn Salamah. 
He composed somc fine vcrses in the sentimcntal style. One of 
these pieces we give here : 

“VVhcn we arrived at al-Qâdisyah, the muster-place of the 
caravan, and whcn I smelt fa perfume) from the land of Çijâz 
(Uke) thc odour of the zcphyr breathing from ‘Irâq, I felt assured 
that I and those 1 lovcd would soon be joined again and be 
United, and I thought with joy on that mccting as I had wept 
(in soTrow) at our separtion. AH I havc now to do is to support 
the seven (days) which rcmâin (for me to pass) beforc wc can 
hold a long discourse and relate what wc havc sufTercd.” 

•[Some pcrsons, in repeating these verses, substitute al- 
Tha'labivah for al-Qâdisiyah. Both are halting-places in thc province 
of Hijâz and on the road leading to ‘Irâq. "Al-Tha'labivah was 
so namcd after Tha'lab Ibn Düdân Ibn Asad Ibn Khuzavmah Ibn 
Mudrikah Ibn al-Yâs Ibn Mudar Ibn Nizâr Ibn Ma‘add Ibn 
‘Adnân.” Such are the words of İbn al-Kalbi^ in his Jamharat 
al-Nisab.] Respeeting these verses an aneedote is related, so 
interesting that I cannot avoid giving it here. The fıöji? Abû ‘Abd 
Allah al-^umaydl (No. 590) has inserted it in his Judhwat al- 
Mugtabis, and other historians of thc vvestern nations (Africa and 
Spain) have given it in their works. Here it is : Abû ‘Alî al¬ 
laşan Ibn al-Aşhkarî, a native of of Egypt, relatcs as follows : 

“I was onc of those whom thc amir Tamim, the son of Abû 
Tamim, admitted into his social parties and whom he treated 


1 See IntroductioD, 

2 The life of Ibn al-Kalbi will be given in this work. 

* I ] Tbi« passage is oınitted in ‘Abd al-l^aroid's edition.—Ed. 
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with the utmost familiarity.” This Tamîın was the son of al- 
MuMzz Ibn Badis {No. 701) and the samc of whom wc havc spoken 
under the letterTC^o. J23). "He sent me to Baghdâd and I 
purehased for him a eharming slave-girl, an excellent songstress. 
When I returned to him, he invited his familiars to a party, and 
I was one of the number. A curtain was then drawn {so as to 
conceal the gir!), and he told her to sing. She (obeyed and) sang 
as follows : 

‘When the wounds of love were healed, a lightning flash 
glimmered feebly before his eyes ; it seemed like the fringe nf a 
curtain extended before ruggcd summits and precipituus sides 
{of a mountain). He went to sec how it appcared, but could not ; 
bcing prevented by his jailor. {The only flashes he perceived were 
from) the fire {of passion) contained within his bosom, and the 
only rain was that which fell from his eyes.’ ” 

The nuthot of the Kitâb al-AghânI {No. 415) attributes these 
verses to the şharif Abfl ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Şâli^ al- 
i^asanî. "The girl sang them so well," said al-Aşhkarî, "that 
Tamim and ali the company gesticulated with admirations. She 
then sang the words : 

‘You wiJl be consoled for your loss in {meeting) a bounteous 
prince whose reign, from the beginning to the end, shall be 
praised {by ali men). God hath direeted his steps and framed his 
character> for deeds of generosity, {and that) from the time he 
was first arrayed in {infants') clothes.* 

The amir Tamim and ali present here gave signs of the great* 
est delight. She next sung these lines. 

‘To God’s proteetion I confide a full moon fa person with a 
handsom face) whom I possess at Bagfadâd ; it rises at al-Karltb^ 
{and appears) in a sphere formed by the veils which surround 
it.’ ’’ 


1 Literally ; Has iofleeted his sides and formed his person. 

2 KarU is a suburb of BaŞhdid, from wbicb it is separated by the 
Tigris. 
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This verse is laken from a long gaşidah the author of which 
was Muhammad Ibn Zariq', a kâtib of Ba^dâd. The narrator 
continues : “The delight of the amir Tamim was now carried to 
the highest pitch and he said to her : ‘Ask what you wiir. Shc 
replicd : ‘I desire for the amîr good health and (God’s) protec- 
tion.’ ‘Nay,’ said he, ‘make a wish for yourself‘Amir ! * said 
she, ‘do you intend that my wish shall be fulfilied ? ’ ‘I do* , said 
he. ‘Then,’ ‘replied the girl, ‘I wish to sing that air in Baghdâd.’ 
{At thcse words) Tamim changed colour, the exprcssion of his 
façe altered and the minds of ali the company wcrc troubled. He 
stood up, so d id wc {and the assembly separated), One of his 
scrvants then camc to me and said : ‘Go back ! the amir is 
calling for you ! ' I returned and, finding him sitting and waiting 
for me, I saluted and stood ııp before him. ‘Woe betide you ! ’ 
said he, ‘do you see into what a difficulty we are bröught? ’ ‘I do, 
amir ! ’ said I. ‘Wc cannot avoid keeping our promise,’ said he, 
‘and, in this business, I can trust to no one but you. So get 
ready to take her to Baghdâd and, when she has sung there, bring 
her back*. ‘Your orders are heard’ said I, ‘and shall be obeyed.’ 

I then went out, made my preparations for departure and bade 
her to do the same. I assigned to her as a scrvant and travclling 
companion2 a young negress belonging to Tamım. A female 
camel, bearing a palanquin, was brought by the amir’s orders. He 
made n’e get up into the palanquin and placed the girl under my 
direetion^. We then departed for Makkah with the caravan, and 
whcn we had accomplished the duty of pilgrimage, we joined the 
‘Irâq caravan and set out with it. On arriving at al-Qâdisiyah, the 
negress came to me and said : ‘My mistress told me to ask you 
where we are.’ I replied : ‘We are about to halt at al-Qâdisiyah ; ’ 
and she returned to inform her mistress. Immcdiately after, I heard 
her raise her voicc and sing theseverses. From ali parts of the caravan 

1 Various readings 

2 Literally : To be her counter-poise. The conımon mode of female travel 
ling in the East is well-known. Two covered seats in wicker-work and more or 
less ornamented are tied together and suspended one on each side of a stout 
camel. The woman that sits in one counter-poises her that is in the other, and 
if there be only one woman, some baggagc, or even a large sıone, is put into 
the opposite seat to balance her. 

3 Literally : With me. 
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issued a general cry of : ‘Repeat it again, for the lovc of God ! ’ 
but she did not utter another word. Some time after, we reached 
al-Yâsiriyah, which station iics at aboüt five milcs from Ba^dâd, 
in the midst of one continuous forcst of gardens. The travellers 
got dovvn to pass the night in that place, with the intention of 
entering into Baghdâd the next morning. When daylight appeared, 
lo and behold ! the negress came to me quite dismayed. 1 asked 
her what was the matter? and she answered that her mistress had 
disappeared. ‘Woe betide thee ! ’ said I, ‘where is she göne? ’ By 
Ailâh ! said the negress, ‘I know not. ’ From that moment I was 
unable to discover the least trace of the fugitive*, I then proceea- 
cd to Ba^dâd and, after doing some bıısiness which I had there, 
I returned lo the amir Tamim and informed him of what had 
happened^. He was much shocked at the ncws ; his sorrow was 
extrcme and, in his profound afflietion, he ceased not to speak of 
her and to lament her loss.” Al-QâJisiyah is a village situated 
highcr up (tke country) than Küfah ; near it was fought a celebrat- 
ed battie, under ıhe khalifatof‘Umar Ibn al-Khattâb. Al-Yâsiriyah ; 
we have just mentioned where this place is and nctd not repeat 
our observations. Ishâq Ibn İbrahim, the brother of Zayd Ibn 
Ibrâhlmî related that when he was appointed to the government of 
al-Şiravvân, in the place of this Müşâ Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, İbrahim 
Ibn aI-‘Abbâs al-Şûli, the poct of whom we have spoke.ı (No. 10) 
passed through that town and went to see him. He was on his 
way to ^urâsân vvhere (ıhe ‘Abbasid khalif) al-Mâmün was 
staying after having solemniy designated ‘Ali Ibn Mûsâ al-Ri^â 
(No. 398) as his successor ın the khalifat. The history of this 


1 She had no doubt given a rendezvons to her lover, before departing for 
the coun of Tamim. 

2 This does not seem probable. An Arab, in siich a casc, would never 
appear again before his master. 

3 I can discover no Information respeeting Zayd Ibn İbrahim, though he 
appears to be indicated here as a well-known person. His brother Ishâq Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn Mıış'ab is, on the contrary, an historical personage : in the year 
206 (A.C. 821-2) he was appointed governor of BaEhdâd ; he was stili holding 
that place in the year 217 (A.C. 832), when he marehed against the partisans 
of Bâbak al-Khurramî and defcated them. He died in the year 235 (A.C. 
849-50). [Nujüm, Uyûn al-Tawârf^) 
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event is well-known. İbrahim (al-Şüli) h.-'.d just composed a poem 
in which he praised al-Ridâ, extolled thc mcrits of the posterity of 
‘Ali {Muhammad’s son-in-law), and declared that ‘Al:’s descendants 
had a bcttter right to the khalifat than any others. “I found the 
poem so fine”, said lshâq {fbn İbrahim), “that I asked Ibrâhîm 
İbn al-‘Abbâs {al-ŞûIi) to write me out a copy of it. He did so, 
and I made him a present of one thousand dirhamsi, mounted 
him on a (mule) and let him proceed to Khurâsân. Time passed 
on : al-Mutawakkil became t^alif and İbrahim [al~ŞüIt) was 
appointed to the place which had been filled by Mûsâ İbn ‘Abd 
aı-Malik. {Al-Şüli), wishing to discover the means employed by 
Mûsâ (lo acguire wealth in defrauding the State), dismissed me 
from Office and ordered an injunction to be served upon me^. I 
appeared in order to repel the chargcs, and produced arguments 
not to be refuted, but he would not hearken to thcm ; he did not 
cven pay ^ .(ention to the ooinions cnounced by the kdtibs, 
although he had asked their advice. During ali that time, he 
addressed me in the most insulting language. The kâtibs decided 
that, on one of the points in question, I should disculpate myself 
by oath ; but I had no sooner sworn than he exc1aimed : 'An oath 
made to the sulfân (or to his officers) must appear of no value to 
you who arc a Râfitji’. On this I said to him : ‘Will you allow 
me to approach you? ’ Having received his permission, I went up 
to him and addressed him thus : ‘Your endeavours to bring 
about the shedding of my blood are reaUy intolerable ! I cannot 
be sure of my life if you write to that man, al-Mutawakkil, vvhat 
I have just heard you say. I can endure ali except the imputation 
of Râfidism : the Râfidİ is he who preiends that ‘Alı, the son of 
Abû Tâlib, surpassed al-'Abbâs in excellence, and that his poste¬ 
rity have a better right to the khalifate than the descendants of al- 
'Abbâs.’ On this, he said : ‘whom do you mean ? * and I answered: 
‘You ! I have the proof of what I say in your own handwriting.’ 
I thea spoke to him of the poem which he had composed on aî- 


1 About twenety-live or thirty pounds sterling. 

2 This şort of document is here called a muwâmarah • t^l y, It seems 
to have becn a sununons to pay ccrtain sums therein specified. 
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Mâmün and in which he made mention of 'Alî Ibn Müsâ (al-Rida) 
and, by Allah ! as soon as 1 told him of it, he retnained quite 
confounded'. ‘Bring me,’ said he, ‘the albüm in which I wrote.’ 
‘By Allah ! ’ said I, ‘that I shall by no means do unless you give 
me the positive assurance that you will not prosecuteme for any of 
my acts, that you will burn this injunction and not esamine any of 
my accounts.’ He svvore to me by an oath such as I could count 
on, that he would do what I asked. So the list which he had 
drawn up2 was burned, and I har 1ed to him the albüm. He 
placed it in his writing-desk3 the proccedings against me were 
quashed and I withdrew.” Numerous anecdotes are told of Müsâ, 
the subject of this notice, but I abstain from repeating them, in 
order to avoid pfolixity. He died in the month of Şhawwâl, 246 
(December-January, A.C. 860-1). {Al-Siran’ânJ is a dependency 
of al-Mâsabadhân (with a point on the dhâl), which is a govern- 
ment in the province of al-Jabal. This town was the residencc of 
al-Mahdi, the son of Abü Ja'far {ai-Manşûr), and the father 
of Hârûn al-Raşhid ; there also he died. Marwân Ibn Abi Hafşah, 
the poet of whom we have alrcady spoken (No. 689) alludes to 
this circumstance in the following lines ; 

“The noblest tomb after that of Muhammad, the Prophet 
of the true direction, is a tomb at Mâsabadhân. I wonder how 
the hands which, in the morning, filled it with earth, did not lose 
their fingers (as a punishment).” 

Al-Slrawön, is a name common to four places, onc of which 
is that we speak of. The tcrm al-Jabal (Jr^l the mountain), or al- 
Jibâl the mountains), serves to designate Persian ■Irâq, a 

country situatcd between Arabian ‘Irâq and Khurâsân. Its Prin¬ 
cipal cities are Işbahan, Hamadân, al-Ray, and Zinjân. 


1 Literally ; He fell upon bis haod. This is equivalent to the Freach expres- 
sion : Lcs bras lui tomberent. 

2 The expression here made usc of is The word J** in the 

language of the administration. designated a list or invenlory. Ibn {^aldûn 
has employcd it in this sense and Abu T-Faraj Qudimah also. 

3 The Arabic word signiües literally a small box. 
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Abû Manşûr Mawhûb Ibn Abi Tâhir Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn al-Khidr al-Jawâl!qI, a great literary scholar, a learned philo- 
logtst, and a master of ali the branches of literatüre, was one of 
the honours of Baghdâd, his native place. He learned philology 
from the khat'ıb Abû Zakariyâ al-Tabrîzî, whose life shall be given 
in the letter Y, having studied under him with great assiduity tili 
he became highly proficient in that Science. He was pious, vera- 
cious, gifted with eminent talents and a clear intcllcct ; his 
handwriting was beautiful and his orthography rcmarkably 
correct. A number of instructive works were conıposed by him 
and got into wide circulation ; such, for instance, as the Com- 
mentary on the Adab al-Kâtib (No. 306) the Mu'arrab (or 
Arabicised)^ which is the most extensivc work ever composed on 
the subject, and the supplement to the Durrat al-Ohawwâs of 
al-Harırî, the author of the Maqâmât (No. 510). To the treatise 
he gave the title of al-Talcmilah fi ma Yalhuıto flhi 'l-âmmah [the 
Completion Irealing of the incorrect expressions made use of by 
the vulgar). In resolving grammatical difficultics. he gave the 
preference to certain rules of a very singular charactcr. He was 
better skilled in philology than in grammar. Picccs in his hand- 
writing were much sought after, and peopleviedin outbidding each 
other to obtain ıhem. He served as an imâm (chaplain) to the 
imâm (^alif) al-Muqtafî bi-Allâh, and directed the five daily 
prayers at which that prince attended. He composed for him a 
short treatise on prosody. We shall here relate a scene which 
he had, in the presence of al-Muqtafî, with Hibat Allah Ibn Şâ'id, 
surnamed Ibn al-Talmîdh. a Christian physician whose life shall 
be given in this work. The first time he appeared before the 
khalif. for the purpose of directing the prayer, he said nothing 
more to him, on entering, than these words : "To the Commander 
of the faithful salutation and the mercy of God 1 ” On this, Ibn al- 
Talmî^, who was then standing before the khalif and who, from 
his long service and his intimacy with the prince, was entitled to 
act very familiarly, said to him {Ihn al-Jawâllql) ; “Shavkh. that 


1 This work trcated, probably, of somc foreign words introduced into 
Arab'.c. 
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İS not the propcr tnanner of saluting the Commander of the Faith- 
ful.” The other did not seem to mind him but turned towords the 
khalif and said : “The salutation I madeis founded on the sunnah 
{or sacred traditions) relative to the Prophct ; he then repeated to 
him a tradition concerning the form of saluting which ought to be 
employed and fınished by saying : “Commander of the Faithful ! 
if any one swears that no şort of Science can enter as it should do>, 
into the heart of a Christian or a Jew, he will not be obliged to 
make an expiation for the sin of perjury ; God himself having 
put a Seal upon thcir hearts^, and such a scal cannot be broken 
but by fâith.” The khalif answcrcd : “You say true and you 
have done rightiy.” Ibn al-Talmîdh, with ali his talent and his 
çopious eruditiou in philology (remained sileni), as if a stonc had 
been forced into his mouth-'. Ibn aI-Jawâliqî obtained (traditional) 
informatiotı from the lips of ali the principal shavkhs of the age, 
and acquireü thus a vast fund of knowledge which f'/n his turn), 
he communicated to others. A few pieces of verse have been 
attributed to him and the folloNving, which I met with in a com- 
pilation (of poems) is given as his, but that is a point which I 
have not been able to verify : 

“Ali mankind wcnt to quench their thirst at the sweet waters 
of thy liberaliıy, but I remained behind the crowd, as a thirsıy 
bird hovers around a source and hesitates (to alighı). I waited 
tili one of the drinkers should forget to go down to the watering- 
place, but the number of those who arrived inereased more and 
more.” 

I since found these two verses in a colleetion of pieces which 
goes under the name of Ibn al-Khashshâb see (No. 325). Abü 
Muhammad Ismâ'il, who was the cleverest of his sons, related as 
follows : “1 was in the Mosquc of the Castle (Jâmi' ’I-Qaşr), 
after the prayer, and (siıting) in the circle of (studenis who 
surrounded) my father and \vho were reading (pitilological works} 


1 The expressioıı scems to be ıhe eıiuıvalenı of I or 

2 Qur’âıı, sürah 2, verse 6. 

3 Liturally : As if he hau bridlecl (or bitied) with a stooe. 
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undcr his direction, when a young boy stood up before him and 
said : ‘Sir ! tvvo verses have been recited to me and as I do not 
understand them, I come to recite them to you, in order that you 
may explain to me their meaning.” My father told him to repeat 
them, and the other spoke as follows : 

‘When the beloved arrived, (/ felt as if) I was dwelling in the 
garden of Paradise, her absence was {for me) the fire of Hell, and 
scorched me with its flames. The sun is in Sagitarius and going 
down when she visits me not ; he is in the Twins when she comes 
to me.’ 

My father, on hearing these two verses, said to the boy ; 
‘That, my son ! is a matter belonging to astronomy and the deter- 
mination of the planetary movements ; it does not appertain to 
the art cultivated by literary men.’ The lad went away without 
obtaining the Information he sought for, and my father 
felt quite abashed at being unable to answer a (scientific) 
question when it was proposed to him. He stood up 
and made internally a vow that he would never hold his class again 
tül he had looked into astronomy and become acquainted with the 
movements of the sun and the moon. He then turned his mind 
to that subject and, when he ur.derstood it, he resumed his 
lessons*. The idea contained in the verse was this : When the 
sun is in the last (degree) of Sagittarius, the nights have attained 
their greatest length, for the autumn has then come to its cnd, and 
when he is in the last {degree) of the Twins, the nights are shortened 
to their utmost point, and this takes place when the season 
of spring is just över. Therefore, the poet meant to say ; When 
the beloved did not visit me, thenight seemed to me verylong, and 
when she came to see me. the night was vcry short. God 
knows best {if this e.rplanation be right) ! The following verses 
were composed by a contemporary poet on İbn al-JawâIîqI and 
al-Maghribî, the commentator of the Manâmât^. In the Kharidah 


1 Literally : He sat; that is : He held his sittings. 

2 The Manâmût was a work in which ‘Ali al-Kuşbl al-Shadhilî related the 
edifîying dreams of crrtain devout şûfis. Who al-MaShribi was cannot be 
determined with certainty. 
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(No. 678) they are attributed to Hayş Bayş (No. 241) and, in the 
abridgment of that work, to our hâfi^ : 

“I can pass ovcr all the faults of my native place except two 
grievous ones which cannot be pardoned. First, al-Jawâliqî is 
there and gives lectures on literatüre ; then, al-Maghribi is there 
and explains dreams. The one is embarrassedi by an impediment 
in his speech and fatigues (u,;) with his detestable pronunciation^; 
the other, though wide-awakc, is inattentivc and explains (dreams) 
as if he were asleep.” 

Numerous anecdotes are told of Ibn al-Jawânqî. He was born 
in the year 466 (A.C. 1073-4) ; he died at Baghdad on Sunday, 
the 15th of Muharram, 529 (5th Nov. A.C. 1134) and was 
interred outside the (cily-gate called) Bâb Harb. The funeral 
service was said över him previously in the Mosque of the Caslle, 
by al-Zaynabî (No. 283J; the qâdı-in-chief. Jawâlîqi signifies 
a maker and seller of sacks (juwâliq). Relative adjectives of this 
form are exceptions to the general rule, being derived from the 
plural of the noun and not from the singular. Those exceptions, 
when önce heard, are easily remembercd. Such is the adjective 
Anşâri, applied to a man who was one of the Anşârs^. The form 
jawâl!q, employed as the plural of ju»'âliq, is also an exception to 
rules, because the long i in the plural has nothing to represent it 
in the singular. This word, in the singular, is juwâliq, with an u, 
and in the plural, yaH<î//g, with an a, which is in conformity with 
the general rule. Thus hulâhil grave, dignified, has for plural 
halâhil ; ’Udâtnil ancient, in speaking of renovvn, takes adâmil in 
the plural; ‘ Ura'ir /■ chief, takes ,arâ'ir ; 'Ulâkid aS"^ strong in 
speaking of a man, has 'alâkid. Many similar examples might be 
given. Juwâliq is an arabicised word of foreign original; (that is 
evident) because the letter J{(7) and q (ji) are never to be found 
together in the same Arabic word. 


1 Literally : Is a prisoner of. 

2 I read with two manuscripts. 

3 Sec No. 62. 
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725 AL-MUWAYYAD AL-TÜSl 

The Traditionist Abu ’l-Hasan al-Muwayyad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibiî ‘Ali al-Tûsi, surnamed Ridâ al-Din (o/ approved religion) 
belonged to a family which inhabited füs but, having fixed his 
residence in Naysâbür he was considcred as a native of that 
city. No person in modern timcs possessed traditions of which the 
isnâds (sce Introduction) mounted up so high as his. He met with 
a number of eminent doctors and received from them {traditional 
information). He heard the Şafııfı of Müslim {No. 690) taught 
by the jurisconsult Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-FadI 
al-Furâwi (see No. 596), and was the last surviving pupil of that 
master; the Sahih of al-Bukhârî {No. 543) he heard taught by 
Abü Bakr Wajîh Ibn Tâhir Ibn Muhammad al-Shabhâni and by 
Abu ’l-Futûh ‘Abd al-Wahhâb Ibn Shâh İbn Ahmad al- 
Şhâdhyâkhii; he heard also the text of the Muwa(fâ {No. 525) 
such as had been taught orally by Abü Muş'ab^, with the exception 
of certain passages^ ; the professor who read it to him was Abû 
Muhammad Hibat Allah İbn Sahi Ibn ‘Umar al-Bastâmî, generally 
known by the surname of al-Suddi. The commsntary on the 
noble Qur'ân, composed by Abû Ishâq al-Tha‘labi (No. 30) he 
heard taught by Abû al-‘Abbâs Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-Tûsi, 
generally known by the surname of ‘Abbâsah^. He received lessons 
also from a number of the doctors who taught at Naysâbür, 
and amongst others, the jurisconsult Abû Muhammad ‘Abd 
a>-Jabbâr Ibn Muljammad al-Khuwârî.* Some (tradiıional) 
information was also obtained by him from Umm al-Kîiayr 


1 İn No. 235 Ihis name is transcribed incorrectly. (There ıhe name is trans- 
cribed ghâdhyâjl which is given by ‘Abd al-Hamld in this notice also).—Ed. 

2 Abû Muf'ab Ahmad Ibn Abi Bakr al-Q3sim al-Zuhri (al-Zuhayri ?, an 
eminent jurisconsult of the Mâlikite sect and Qadt of Madinah, died in the 
month of Ramadân A.H. 242 (January. A.C. 857). 

3 Liıerally : To tbe exclusion of what was excepted in il. The precisc 
meaning of thit expression 1 am unable to dctermine. 

4 In ali the manus.ripts, this name is written 4-V® - 

* ‘Abü al-Hamid gives : al-Ju\v3ri.—Ed. 
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Fâtimah, the daughter of Abu ’l-Basan 'Ali Ibn Muzaffar Ibn 
Za'bal**, He taught great quantity of traditions, and students 
came to him from ali quarters. I possess an ijâzah (see No. 108) 
which he wrote {and sent to me) from Khurâsân, at the request 
of my father, who is now deceased. (It was drawn up) in the month 
of the latter Jumâdâ, 610 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 1213). I give a notice 
of this doctor merely on account of his great reputation and 
because, in his latter days, be had none to equal him (in learning). 
His birth took place in the year 524 (A.C. 1130); he died at 
Naysâbür on the eve of the twentieth day of §hawwâl, 617 (17th 
Dec., A.C. 1220), and was interred the next morning. The preceding 
anide, in its preseni form, had been drawn up for some years, 
when I met with an ijâzah written by the şhaykh al-Muwayyad 
himself, in which he thus traces up his genealogy : “Written by 
al-Muwayyad, the son of Muhammad, the son of‘Alî, the son of 
al-Hasan, the son of Muhammad, the son of Şâlih, the native 
of Tüs. ” 


726 AL-MUWAYYAD AL-ULÜSl 

✓ 

Abü Sa'îd al-Muwayyad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Alî Ibn 
Muhammad al-Ulûsî was onc of the great poets of his time. He 
composed a quantity of amatory and satirical pieces, eulogised in 
his verses a number of persons vvho held high offices in ‘Irâq and 
left a diH’ân (or coUection) of poems. Entirely devoted to the 
Wazîr ‘Awn ai-Dîn Yahya Ibn Hubayrah-, he extolled his merits 
in some very fine eulogiums. [Muhibb al-Din Ibn al-Najjâr {No. 5) 
gives the folIowing account of him in the History of Ba^dâd: 
“This poet, whose name was ‘A{tâf, the son of Muhammad, the 

1 The orthography of this name is fixed by the Qûmûs. 

2 The life of Ibn Hubuyrah will be found in this vvork. 

• There arc four possible readings : Ra'bal, Ra'yal, Ra'il or Za'yal. ‘Abd 
al-Hamîd gives : Ra'yal or Ra'il, The Qâmûs, however, gives the first and 
the fuurth as names of persons ; according to it Fâfimah was the 
daughter of 2ta‘bal, while Ibn glıallikân says that she was his great grand- 
daughter.—Ed. 
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son of ‘Ali, the son of Sa‘îd, was generally known by appellation 
of al~Muwayyad (fortified by Divine grace). He was born at Ulûs, 
a village in ihc neighbourhood of a)-Hadi^ah {No. 313), was 
brought up at Dujayi and then vvent to Baghdâd and filled the 
duties of a ÇÎ}âwüşh^ under the reign of the imâm ( Khalif) 
al-Mustarşhid bi-Allâh. He was satirized by the poet Abu al-FadP 
but aftervvards bcgan to make verses himself and composed so 
great a quaııtity of them that he became generally known as a poet. 
Eulogium and satire he much indulged in, after taking refuge in the 
service of the sultân Mas'üd İbn Muhamnıad İbn Malik Şhâh”— 
of whom mention has been already made {No. 694) —“Having 
spoken too nıuch and in a very improper manner of the imâm 
al-Muqtan and the companions of that khalif. he was arrested and 
put in prison.”] The Kâtib ‘Imâd al-Din al-Işbahâni {No. 678) says 
of him, in the Kharidah : His importance was exalted, hissituation 
opnlent, his poetry in high Tcquest and obtaining great success. He 
acquired propcrties and estates, enjoyed abundant wealth and 
lived in the best manner. But then his good fortune stumbled 
under him and madc a fail such as could be recovered from with 
difficulıy. He remained in the prison of the imâm al-Muqtafî 
upwards of ten years and did not get out of it lill the year 555 
(A. C. 1160), on the accession of the imâm al-Mustanjid to the 
yıilâfat. I met with him at that time and observed that his sight 
had been diramed by the darkness of the dungeon in which they 
detained him. He usually wore the military dress. He {then) 
travelled to Moşul. He is the author of some good poetry in the 
amatory style, oflfering charming turns of thought and admirable 
specimens of versification. He often hit on the rarest of those 
ideas vvhich are most original. He says, for instance, in describing 
the pen {galam) : 

“A {reed) vvell-straightened can enrich and can destroy, in 
case it makes a promise and in case of threats. A galam suffices 
to diminish a numerous army, even before the swords are dravvn 
from the scabbards. İt received from the thicket in vvhich it grevv 


1 A door-kecper, a sergeant of poliçe. 

2 Perhaps Adu ’I-Fadi Akmad ibn al-Khâzin (see No. 61). 


i 
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the beneflcent quality that place communicated to its streamtets 
and the drcadfulness it gave to its lions.’* 

I may here observe that I found these verscs ascribed to 
another author, and God knows best by vvhom thcy were composcd. 
Never was a finer idea uttered on such a subject as the pen.* The 
thought expressed in the third {and lası) verse is borrowed from 
the follovving description of a fanbürA 

“That [anbür, handsome in shape, imitates, by its clear notes, 
( the song of) the nightingale. When its sounds, it utters- loud 
tones, such as it had learned {from the birds ) when it waved in 
the form of a branch. Thus it is that he who frequents the learned 
in his youth becomes, when he grows up, a well-informed doctor.” 

This is now a very trite idea, having bcen often employed by 
poets. It is thus that one of them has said : 

“ She came with a lute2 which imitated and aided her (voice); 
see what strange things happen to a tree ! For a time, birds of 
various sorts sing and coo upon its branches; then, when it is 
driid up, human beings sing to it. For it, time has never ccased 
to be noisy^ birds and strings, two classes of irrational beings, 
have always kept it in excitation.” 

The same idea is thus expressed by another poet; 

“The lute has enjoyed two kinds of desirable pleasure ; blessings 
be on the man who cut it from the tree and on him by whom it was 
planled ! Whilst it was green and fiourishing turtledoves cooed 
upon it and, when dry, a female musician sang to it.” 


1 The tanbûr is a şort of lutc. 

2 The lu/e is named al-'üd in Arabic, and the same word signihes also a 
piece of wood. This double signification is often played upon by poets. 

3 I read (*Abd al-Hamîd reads Associated). 

* M. de Slanc has not translated the rollowing passage : 

Some one else has said about the pen and expressed similar ideas : 

“Havin.; spots like a snake, a dreadful point, and a slander waist, 

(it) disperses crowds of asscmblcd difhculties 

The borizons in the east and the west submit to its sway, 

Heavens yield to it and obey 

It protects the country after weaning as the lion does it while sucking from 
the breast.” 
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Did I not fcar being led away from my subject and falling 
into prolixity, I should give here many other detached passages 
in wlıich the same idea is cxpressed. Bahâ al-Din Zuhayr, a 
person of whom we have already spoken {No. 231), said, in a 
gaşîdah containing an eulogy on Aqsis, the son of al-Malik al- 
Kâmil (see No. 668 ): 

“The boards of the pulpit thrilled with pleasure at his name; 
they perhaps recollected the time when they were {living) 
branches”. 

Let us now give the rest of the article drawn up by ‘Imâd 
al-Dİn : “His son Muhammad was [remarkably) intelligent and 
composed some good poetry. Jn the year 564 (A.C. 1168-9), he 
fled (for protection) to al-Malik al-‘AdiI Nür al-Din Mahmûd 
(see No. 688) sovereign of Syria, who was then at Şarkhadi; but 
he fell sick there and, being sent off to Damascus by that sultân, 
he died on the way, at a village called Raşhidah.”—End of the 
extract.—We give here a specimen of al-Muwayyad’s poetry : 

“O, hovv the zephyr breathing from yâjir^ was cool to that 
bosom [of mine) in which the ardent heats {of love) were not to be 
extinguished ! O, how beautiful the image {of my beloved, seen by 
me in a dream)! by the brightness of its face it betrayed the 
presence of my own image {in that dream) and then concealed rae 
with its coal-black hair. Its double belt encircled {a yvaist tike) 
a pliant branch, which had been watered by showers, so that its 
tender {wood) was verdant and waved {with pleasure). When 
I morning lanced the dart of separation against our union and 

j left no sign of our interview, except a recollection which i shall 

retain for ever, I stopped at Huzvvâ^, where the marks of the 
{beloved's presence, though stili existing), had nearly disappeared, 
vvhilst every sign of my body’s existence {in this \vorld) was 
completely effaced. There I remained lixed {as Jirnıly) as my fingers 
arc fixed to my right hand, but my stopping was not like that 
of a miser who has lost his ring in the sand. Her disdain {wore 
me aıvay and) did not leave the slightest trace of my body, not 

1 Sarkiıad was a strong castlc in the province of HawrâD. 

2 This place was situated in NajcJ, the Arabian Arcadia. 

3 Huzwâ also was siluated in Najd. 
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even so much ruins as might be swept away by thc torrcnt 

of my tears. She (made ine weep tiU I lost my sight and) did not 
leave me a single eye to see with ; yet the person who destroys a 
thing is bound to replace it. O, how I longed to see her caravan 
and its weary camels whilst they groancd during their nocturnal 
march {andfollosved each other closely), like my tears. The crescent 
of the niglıt was then held forth in the hand of the Pleiades (and 
permitted me to see her) ; so, I embraced her tili her neckIace burst 
asunder and fell to the ground.” 

This passage is taken from a long gaşidah in vvhich the author 
displayed great talent and inıitated both in rhyme and measure a 
poem composed by al-Mutanabbi for Sayf al-Dawlah İbn İHamdân 
and commencing thus: 

("The non-fulfilment of) your promise, my two friends ! 
(afflicts me) as much as (the aspecl oj) this (abandoned) abude, no 
part of which is more painful (to contemplate) ih&n TU\ns\ 
{you) both (promised to) second nıe (in weeping), and the readiest 
cure (Jor the pains of the heart) are tears shed in abundance”. 

In the gaşidah above mentioned, al-Ulûsl has insertcd 
hemistiches taken from the poems of al-Mutanabbi, and employed 
them in the manner {designated by the technical term) tadmin^. 
The grcater part of his poetry is good. His birth took place at 
Ulûs, in the year 494 (A.C. 1100-1) ; he passed there his early youfh 
and died at Moşul on Thursday, the 24th of Ramadan, 557 
(6th Sept, A.C. 1162). Among the numerous verscs composed by 
him in prison, we ınay notice the following; 

“My tears were parehed up by the burning (ardor which con- 
sumed my heart), when my friends departed, and 1 marvelled to 
find myself left here alone. But you know that wood, placed on 
the fire, lets its sap fail in drops, (weeping tlırough sorrow) for 
having been separated from its leaves. I pass my nights in 
prison, and the pleasure I feel in thinking on you (/ny/r/cnâly.') 
is equal to the joy which liberty could give me. Let the fortune 

1 By the word tadmin is designated the introduetion of a verse or a 
hemistich of one poet into a picce composed by another. The passage thus 
quoied undergoes a ehange of significatioıı vshich is cfTcctcd by thc words that 
precede or roliow it. 
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which afflicts me not be shocked at tbe blackness of my hair ; the 
flames which torment my hcart only serve to consolidate their 
colour 

He left Bagjıdâd in the year 456 (A.C. 1064). The mention 
I made of the date on which al-Mustanjid was raised to the throne 
reminds me of a curious fact which 1 cannot abstain from 
mentioning: an eminent şhaykh of ‘Jrâq informed me that al- 
Mustanjid had a drcam, whılst his father al-Muqtafi was stili alive, 
and in it he saw a figüre like an angel come down from heaven 
and write upon his sleevc the letter Ma four times. When he 
awoke, he sent for an interpreter of dreams, related to him what 
he had seen and obtained this answer : “You will be raised to the 
khilâfat in the year 555”^, and that was really the case. He had 
this dream a good while before his father’s death. “Ulûsl means 
belonging to Ulus which is a place situated on the Euphrates, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hadithah of ‘Anah.” Such is the observa- 
tion made by ‘İzz al-Din Ibn al-Athîr {No. 435), in correcting the 
mistakes of the (lâjî^ Ibn al-Sa‘mâni {No. 370). The latter had 
said that Ulus was a place on the sea-coast of Syria, near Tarsus. 
Al-Ulüsi, having göne to Baghdâd in his youth and fixed his 
residence there, might be considered as native of that city. Ibn 
al-Najjâr says that we should pronounce ’Alüs with a long A 
(instead of Ulus). 


727 AL-MUHALLAB IBN ABl ŞUFRAH 

Abu Sa‘îd al-Muhallab was the son of Abu Şufrah Zâlim Ibn 
Sarrâq Ibn Şubh Ibn Kindi Ibn ‘Amr Ibn ‘Adî Ibn Wâ’il Ibn al- 
Hârith Ibn aI-‘Atik Ibn al-Azd or al-Asd Ibn ‘Imrân Ibn 'Amr 
Muzayqiyâ Ibn ‘Amir Mâ al-Samâ Ibn ^ârithah Ibn Imra aI-Qays 


1 The translator thinks he has here indicated clearly the idea which the 
poet meant to express. The hemistich, rendered literally, signihes: “Burning 
makes solid the woi'k of the burner (al-horrâçi)," 

2 The four ^âs are the initials of the words l^ilâfah, l^ams, i^amsln, 
hhamsmi'ah, which signify : Khilâfat. five, fifıy, five-hundred. 
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Ibn Tha‘labah Ibn Mazin Ibn al-Azd. His surnames al-Azdi, 
al-‘Ataki, al-Başri indicate that he descended from al-‘Atik, 
member of the tribe of al-Azd, and that he was a native of Başrah. 
His father received the surname of Abû Şufrah {the father of 
Şufrah) because he had a daughter called Şufrah. “His family,” 
says al-Wâqidi {No. 618) “inhabitcd Dabâ>”. They embraced 
Islâmism in the life time of God’s Apostle {Muhammad) but 
relapsed after his death and refused to pay the legal alms. {The 
khalif) Abü Bakr al-Şiddiq sent against them ‘İkrimah Ibn Abl 
Jahi al-Makijzûmi. This {general) attacked them, put them to 
rout and slew a great number. The remainder shut themselves up 
in a castle which belonged to them and were there blockaded by 
the Mu.salmans. They at length surrendered to Hudhayfah Ibn 
al-Yamân and submitted their fate to his decision. He put to 
death one hundred members of their noblest families, reduced 
their children into captivity and sent them to Abû Bakr. Among 
them was Abü Şufrah, who was then a mere boy and had not 
attained the age of puberty. Abü Bakr granted them their liberty 
and told them to go wherever they pleased ; on which they 
dispersed {in various direcıions) and Abû Şufrah was one of those 
who settied at Başrah”. Ibn Qutaybah notices this account in his 
Kitâb al-Ma'ârif and says^; “That story is false and aI-Wâqidl 
was mistaken vvhen he related it: Abû Şufrah was not one of 
those {captives) and was never seen by Abû Bakr. It was ’Umar 
Ibn Al-Khattâb whom he went to see, and he vvas then an eiderly 
man, with a grey head and a grey beard; and ‘Umar told him to 
dye them, which he did. How then could he have been a boy 
vvhen Abû Bakr was reigning ? Moreover, al-Muhallab, the 
youngest of his sons, vvas born tvvo years before the Prophet’s 
death, and some of the other sons were born more than thirty 
years before that event.” Al-Muhallab vvas the bravest of men : 
he defended ( the city of) Başrah against the Khârijites and had 
many famous encounters vvith them in al-Ahvvâz. Abu ’l-‘Abbâs 
al-Mubarrad {No. 610) has given an account of most of them in 


1 See our author's observations tovvards tbe end of the anide. 

2 This passage is not to be found in Mr. VVustenfeld’s edition of the 
Kitâb al-Ma'ârif. 
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his Kâmil, and, if his narration had not been so long and thc events 
so unconnected, I should ha ve given an extract from it here*. The 
defence of Başrah by al-MuhalIab procured for that city the name 
of the Başrah of al-Muhal/ab. This chief was distinguished for 
his noble character and his generosity. The follovving anecdote is 
told of him : He önce went to Makkah for the purpose of convers- 
ing with ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr who was then ruling över 
Hijâz, ‘Irâq and the neighbouring countries under the title of 
khalif. ‘Abd Allah took him apart in order to consult with him 
and {some time after), came in ‘Abd Allah Ibn Şafvvân, the 
grandson of Umayyah Ibn Khalaf Ibn Wahb and a member of the 
Qurayşhide family called the Jumah. On entering he exlaimed : 
“Commander of the faithful! who is this man that has been 
taking up your time ali day ?” “Do you not know him ?” said 
‘Abd Allah. “No.” replied the other. “Well!”said ‘Abd Allâh, 
“he is the lord of the people of‘Irâq.” “Can it be al-Muhallab 
Ibn Adİ Şufrah ?” “It is he”. Al-Muhallab then said : “Comman¬ 
der of the faithful! who is this man?” ‘‘The lord of the Qurayşh” said 
Ibn al-Zubayr. “Can it be ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Şafwân?”—“Just so.” 
Ibn Outaybah says, in his Kitâb al-Ma'ârif, that no reproach was 
ever made against al-Muhallab except for lying, and that it was he 
whom people designated by the words : Râh yakdhib (he set out 
for the purpose of lying). Ibn Qutaybah then adds these words : 
“As for me, I shall say that, of ali men, al-Muhallab was he who 
feared God the most, and that he was too noble, too generous to 
teli lies ; but he vvas (always) engaged in war and the Prophct has 
said : ‘War consists in (stratagems and) deceit. He used to address 
the Oârijites in (eguivocal) terms, saying one thing and meaning 
ariother, so as to keep them in dread, and that vvas why they called 
him the liar and said that he vvent about telling falsehoods. When 
the Prophet intended to engage in a war, he concealed his real 
project by giving out another.” Al-Mubarrad explains, in his 
Kâmil, some verses in vvhich al-Muhallab vvas accused of lying and 
vvhat he vvrites is to this effect: “The poet employed the vvord 


1 A very satisfactory account of thc war vvith the Khirijiles {disıenters or 
non-conformisis) is given by M. Dozy in his Histoire des Musulmans d'Eıpogne, 
tome I. page ISS. 
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Har, because al-Muhallab was versed in the law and acquaiated 
with the tradition according to which the Prophet said : Every He 
shall be wrUten down as a He (by the rccording angels), with the 
exception of three : a He told in order to reconcHe two men, a lying 
promise made by a man to his wife, and a He in which a man, when 
engaged in war, makes a promise or a threat.” Al-Muhallab some 
times forged traditions for the purpose of strengthening the Müslim 
cause and vveakening that of the Khâriiites. There was an Azdite 
tribe called the Nadab, and the people of it used to say, when they 
saw al-Muhallab coming to then ; X/-A/ttAa//a6 Aaj set out for the 
purpose of lying. It was of him that one of them said : 

“You would be a man perfect in every way, did you only 
speak the truth.” 

Al-Mubarrad says, towards the end of his Kâmil, in that 
ehapter wherein he relates the war wiıh the Khâriiites and gives an 
account of what passed betv/een al-Muhallab and the Azâraqites' ; 
“In old time stirrups were made of wood and were liable to 
break wheıı the rider knocked them {against any thing) and, in 
that case, if he tried to strike an adversary with the sword or with 
the spear, he had nothing to bear upon or to support him. Al- 
Muhallab therefore gave orders that they should be made of iron, 
and he was the first who caused iron stirrups to be forged. The 
aneedotes told of al-Muhallab are very numerous. He passed 
through many vicissitudes of fortune. The last post he held was 
the government of ^urâsân, which province he administered in 
the name of al-Hajjâj Ibn Yûsuf al-Thaaafî {No. 144) who, 
at that time, ruled över the two ‘Irâqs and had moreover rcceived 
from ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn .Marwân the governments of Khurâsân 
and Sijistân. Khurâsân he gave to al-Muhallab and Sijistân to 
‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Abi Bakrah^. Al-Muhallab went to Khurâsân 


1 See Dozy’s Histoire des Mıtsulmans d'Espagne, torre I, page 149. 

2 Abû H3tim 'Ubayd Allah Ibn Abî Bakrah, a member of the tribe of 
Tharılf, the same to wh!ch al-HajjâJ belonged, was appointed Governor of 
Sijistân, A.H. 50 (A.C. 670), and removed from office three years afterwards. 
He was again nominated to that post by al-Hajjâj in the year 78 (A.C. 697-8). 
He died A.H. 80 (A.C. 699-700), whilst he was on an expedition into the 

(Contlnued on page 434) 
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and took possession of his government in the seventy-ninth year 
of ıhe Hijrah (A.C. 698-9). He had then lost one of his eyes, in 
consequence of a wound he received at Samarqand when SaMd, the 
son of (the khalif) ‘Uthmân Ibn'Affân, effected the conquest 
of ıhat City. This happened under the khilâfat of Mu‘âwiyah, the 
son of Abü Sufyân. Al-Muhallab had accompanied Sa'ıd in that 
expedition. Another person who then lost his eye was Talhah 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Khalaf al-Khuzâ'î. %wn 2 imed the Talhah of 
Talhahs (Talhat al-falhât) and reno'Aned for his noble character 
and his generosity. It was in allusion to this accident that al- 
Muhallab said : 

“ Though I lost my eye, I have preserved my life, and that, 
thanks be to God ! will contribute to make me forget my mishap. 
V/hen the cause of God is to be defended, our cavalry nıust endure 
fatigue ; and when missiles are thrown about, some eyes must bc 
blinded.” 

According to another account, his eye was knocked out of its 
Socket at the siege of Tâlaqân. Al-Muhallab held the government of 
Khurâsân till the day of his death. When his last hour drew near, 
he chose for successor his son Yazid, whose life we shall give later, 
and, in his dying injunctions, he told him how he should act and 
indicated the measures he should employ. He said to him, amongst 
other things : “My son ! choose your hâjib [chamberlain, prime- 
minister) for his prudence, and your Kâtib (secretary) for the 
elegance of his style ; a man’s hâjib is his face, and a man’s Kâtib 
his tongue.” He died in the month of Dh u ’l-Hijjah, A. H. 83 
(Dec.-Jan., A. C. 702-3), at Zâghûl, a village situated in the district 
of Marw al-Rüd, and in the province of Khurâsân. Al-Tabari 
(No. 544) States, in his History, that al-Muhallab died in the year 
72 ; * God knows if he be right. We shall discuss this point more 
fully in the life of his son Yazid, and, to that article we refer the 
reader. The fine sayings and elegant allusions which are attributed 

(Cominued from page 433) 

enemy’s country; provisions failcd ; the greater part of his croops died of 
hunger, and he cxpired in that disastrous cantpaign. He had acted for some 
time as a qâdi at Başrah, and was the person who introduced the custom of 
chanting the Çıtr’ân (Nujüm, Ma'ûrif.) 

• ‘Abd al-Hantîd gives : 82.—Ed. 
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to him indicate the nobleness of his sentiments and show his desire 
to obtain an honourable reputation and mcrit praise. One of these 
sayings was : “Life is better than death, and good renown is better 
than life. Were I to obtain a gift {which God) never yet granted 
to any man, I should wish to become an ear, so that I might hear 
what people said of me, the day after my death.” These words, 
according to anotber account, were uttcred by his son Yazid ; God 
knows best! Al-Muhallab used to say to his sons: “My dear 
boys ! the fairest raiment yon can have is that which other people 
(received from you and) wear. “The poet Abu Tammâm al-Tâ’i 
{No. 143) alludes to this saying in a letter written to a person from 
R'hom he wished to obtain the gift of a cloak and in which he 
said : 

“Thou art he who can vvell understand what al-Muhallab 
meant vvhen he gave recoınmendations about raiment.” 

A great number of elegies vvere composed on the death of 
al-MuhalIab. In one of these pieces, the poet Nahâribn Tawsi‘ah* 
said : 

“Alas ! that glory is departed which placed wealth within oıır 
reach. Generosity and beneficence have disappeared since wc 
lost al-Muhallab. These two (virtues) resided constantly at Marw 
al-Rûd, but now they are not to be found either in the East or in 
the West.” 

Al-Muhallab left a great number of sons, ali of them generous, 
noble-minded, beneficent and illustrious. Ibn Outaybah says, in 
his Kiıâb a/-Ma‘âri/: "It is stated that three hundred sons came 
upon earth from the loins of al-Muhallab.” We have already 
mentioned (No. 223) two of his (great) grand-sons, Rüh (Rawh) 
and Yazid, the sons of Hatim Ibn Qabişah Ibn al-MuhalIab, and 
we shati give the life of Yazid under the letter Y. One of his most 
distinguished sons, Abû Fawâris al-Mughirah, was generally 
entrusted by him with the command of the troops sent against the 
Oâıijites and had with them several famous engagements, accounts 
of which are containcd in books of history. In these expeditions 


1 Seo No. 517. According to the baron de Hammer, Nahâr Ibn Tawsi'ah 
dicd A.H. 103 (A.C. 721-2 )—(Littraturgeschichte der Araber, Vol. II. page 500). 
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he displayed great bravery, intelligence and resolution. He 
accompanied his father to Khurâsân. acted as his lieutenant at 
Marw al-Şhâhjân and there he died in the year 82 (A.C. 701-2), 
'vhilst his father was yet alive. An elegy was composed on his 
death by AbO Amâmah Ziyâd al-A‘jam, otherwise called Ziyâd 
Ibn Sulaymâni . This popular poem, which rhimes in ^ and begins 
thus, is attributed by some to the celebrated poet Ibn Jâbir, a 
member of the tribe of ‘Abd Qays : 

“ Say to the caravans and to the warriors setting out for 
battie, [say to) those who depart in the morning and those who, 
in the evening, hasten to arrive: Generosity and manliness are 
now shut up in a tomb at Marw, near the high road. On passing 
by, sacrifice [to its inmate) a camel of noble race and many a rapid 
steed. Sprinkle the blood on the sides of his tomb, for he was a 
shedder of blood and a slayer of victims. After the hour of noon, 
draw near unto his tomb and the flag of commandement (»vA/eh 
waves över it) and invile [those who pass by), as hunters do when 
roasting venison^. In pursuing [the foe) and in returning [from 
battie) he was a father to his troops, but now, he lies [engaged as) 
a pledge, in a grave among the tombs. On the day his bier vvas 
borne away 1 saw that noble acts were disappearing with the 
superiority of his merits and praise-worthy deeds. Aİl the land 
was shaken by his fail, so that our very hearts remained not 
unscathed. [They suffer even) now, for he was the noblest man that 
ever walked [on earth) ; he smiled at the arrows shot [against him) 
by the bovvmen. In him every noble quality arrived at perfection, 
and to that he lent his aid by many a virtuous act. It is grief 
enough for us to see the dvvelling in which he is novv lodged, never 
to quit it tili the end of time. The pulpits are empty in which he 
presided at the prayer ; his saddles have been removed from [the 
barks of) ali his spirited mares and high-mettied steeds. Let it be 
knoNvn that, when any man’s death is to be lamented, no lamen- 
tations could equal al-Mughirah’s merit. Our horses and ourlances 
weep for al-Mugjhîrah, and the female mourners bewail him with 


1 Sec No. 274, and replace Sulaym, the incorrect reading of Suyüti’s 
IŞhawShid, by Sulaymân, which is that our MSS. and of the Kitâb at-Aghâni. 

2 The true reading of the last words in this verse is doubtful. 
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cries and lamentations. Al-Mughirah is dead, after having so 
often afiTronted swords and spears. When affairs 'were embroiled 
for (ıhe rest of) men and led to strugglesand conflicts*, he alone, 
that skilful (chief), unravelled the cord? by his superior intelligence. 
I see the destitute weeping for abMughîrah the beneficcnt, whose 
hands bestowed so freely. For them he u/as a verdant nıeadow, 
vvhen they went forth to seek the pasture-ground of beneficence, 
when the flashes of every lightning^cloud {but his) had ceased to 
gleam. Al-Muhallab, aided by al-Mughîıah, was like him who 
lovvcred buckets into a well which was thought to be nearly dry, 
and having found there water in plenty, filled up the cistern with 
the aid of camels and machines^. If he halted in the midst of a 
desert, the place where his thirsty camels stationed would overflow, 
that day, with running water. Warfare will never have an abler 
man than al-Muhallab : he makes it produce its effects'* by means 
of chosen horses, thin in the flanks, rapid in Crossing plains and 
deserts. İn the hour of grief, his cavalry rallies around him, and 
the sides of the horses are white with copious sweat. To this 
mighty prince, bearer of a diadem, his friends look up with joy, 
whilst the eyes of the envious are cast down before him. True 
Standard bearer of war ! when he marches against the foe, good 
omens are for him and bad ones {for his enemles)”. This is one 
of the hnest and most brilliant (qaşidahs) ever composed. It 
contains upwards of fifty verses and, were 1 not apprehensive of 
lengthening this article too much, 1 should insert the whole of 
it. Abû ‘Alî ’1-Qâli (No. 92) speaks of it in the work which he 
designed as a supplement to his Amâll and examines some of the 
verses : “This poem,’’ says he, “has been attributed to al-Şalatân 
al-‘Abdî5, the famous poet, but, in reality, it was composed by 


1 Liıerally : And were struggled for by him who wished to opcn and him 
who wished to shut. 

2 Literally : The cord was tvvirlcd by a tvvister. 

3 The text and the meaning of these t\vo verses is uncertain. 

4 Liıerally : He milked its fore-teats. 

5 According to Ibn Durayd, in his Kilâh al-Işhtiqdq, this poet, whoso 
name is wrillcn ötıLJl composed satires on Jarlr (see No. 162). De Hatnmer 
States that he attacked the poet al-Farazdaq also and that his names Vıcre 
Kassam Ibn Khabiya. (Llleraturgeschichle. Vol. II, page 341). 
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Ziyâd al-A‘jam”. The sccond verse of it is often quoted in 
grammatical works, to prove that feminine nouns may be 
considered as masculine 'when they do not designate beingspossessing 
female sexual organs'. This verse, having been cited so often, is 
the best known of those which form the poem. The idea expressed 
in the third and fourt verses was borrowed by another poet and 
rendered in these terms ; 

“Bear me, both of you, to the side of his tomb and sacrifice 
me there, if you have no other victim. Sprinkle my blood upon 
his grave ; for know this well that I owe all my blood (my Hfe) 
to his beneficence.” 

These two verses were composed by the şharif Abû Muhammad 
al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad İbn ‘Alî Ibn Abî ’1-Paw, a descendant of 
al-Husayn, the son of‘Ali, and the rector of the funeral 

chapel which is situa'ed near that gate of Baghdâd which is called 
Bâb al-Tin. They form part of a gaşidah in which he lamcnted the 
death of the nagîb al-Tâhir, the father of ‘Ubayd Allah. Such is the 
statement made by al-‘Imâd al-Kâtib (No. 678), in his Kharidah. He 
mentionsalsothat the şharif Abû Muhammad died at Baehdâd in the 
year 537 (A.C. 1142-3). After reading this passage in the Kharidah, 

I found the same verses in the Mu'jam al-Şhu'arâ (Dictionary of 
poe/j^ a work drawn up by al-Marzubâni (No. 621) for Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Khavthami. surnamed Abû ‘Abd Allah, or, by 
other accounts, Abu ’l-‘Abbâs, or Abu ’l-Hasan. The author had 
a leaning towards the Şhi'ite doctrines and wrote safire against al- 
Buhturî^. Al-Mu^irah, the son of al-Muhallab, töre a brocade 
cloak which Ziyâd al-A‘jam was wearing, and this circumstance 
induced the latter to compose the following verse : 

“I declare that, in tearing the brocade, you have torn to pieces 
the renown of al-MuhalIab.” 

When al-Muhallab heard of this, he tried to propitiate the 
poet and succeeded in pacifying him. Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Ali İbn 
Ahmad al-Salâmi relates, in his History of the governors of 

1 The verb is ıhc masculine of the dual; to make ıt agree with the 
words generosity and manliness, which, in Arabic, are of tho feminine 
gender, it should be written . 

2 The life of the poet al-Buhturi will be found in this work. 
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Khurâsân. that a person who heard this gaşîdah recited by Ziyâd 
al-A‘jam, before al-Muhallab had got any knowledge of it, went to 
that amir and, having rcpeated it to him, obtained from him a gift 
of one hundred thousand pieces of silver. Ziyâd al-A‘jam came 
afterwards and recited to him the same poem, on which al- 
Muhallab said : “I have already heard it from another person”. 
“That person,” said the poet, “(did not compose it, he) only heard 
me recite it.” Al-Muhallab gave him also one hundred thousand 
pieces of silver. This amir left a numerous family in Khurâsân. 
and his posterity were designated by the name of al-Mahâlibah 
(the Muhallabs). Al-Akljnas al-Tâ’î, a poet cited in the Hamâsah, 
speaks of them in a poem composed by him in honour of al- 
Muhallab. Here are his words : 

“In a year of scarcity, as I was far from my native country, 

I stopped to pass the winter with the family of al-Muhallab. Their 
benevolence, their kind enquiries, and their generosity totvards me 
were unceasing ; so it seemed to me as if they were members of my 
own family,” 

The Wazir Abû Muhammad al-MuhalIabi, of whom we have 
already spoken (No. 170), was descended from al-Muhallab. At 
the conuneucement of this article, some names are mentioned 
which require to be explained and the orthography of which we 
must indicate. Muzaygiyâ, with a long final a, was the surname 
of the‘Amr whose name occurs (in the genealogy). He was a 
Yamanite king and received this appellation because he put on, 
every day, two robcs of cloth intervvoven with gold, and töre them 
to pieces when he took them ofT, in the evening'. He did so 
because he disdained to put them on again and was unvvilling that 
any other person should wear them. İt was he who emigrated 
from Yaman to Syria for a motive vvhich it would take us too long 
to explain2. The Anşâr, that is, the tribes of al-Aws and al- 
Khazrai. vvere his descendants. Abû ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr^, 

1 The vcrb nıazag, whence the name of Muzayqiyâ is derived, signifîes 
10 tear in pieces. 

2 For the history of Muzayqiyâ sec M. Caussin de pcrccval's Essai, ete., 
tome I, pagc 83 et scq. 

3 His life will be found in the this book. 
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the author of the Kitâb al-lsti'âb says, in the little book to vvhich 
he gave the title al-Qaşd wa Umanı, and which treats of Arabian 
and Persian genealogies: “The Kurds are descended from ‘Amr 
Muzayqiyâ. They settied in the country of the Persians and there 
propagated their race. Their ofTspring was very numerous and 
received the name of Kurds.” A certain poet raentions this 
{tradition) in the foIIowing verse and he expresses the same opinion 
as Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr; 

“I assure you that the Kurds are not the children of the 
Persians ; their ancestor was Kurd, the son of ‘Amr, the son of 
‘Amir.” 

‘Amir, the father of ‘Amr (Muzaygiyâ) obtained the surname 
of Mâ al-Samâ {the water of heaven) on account of his beneficence 
and the great Services which he rendered. For this reason, he was 
compared to rain. Al-Mun^ir al-Lakhmî. one of the kings of 
al-Hîrah, was the son of a Mâ al-Samâ. His father’s name was 
Imra’ al-Qays, the son of* 'Amr, the son of ‘Adi; his mother. Mâ 
al-Sama, was the daughter of ‘Awf, the son of Juşham, the son of 
al-Namir, the son of Qâsit. She was called Mâ al-Samâ on 
account of her beauty and loveliness. Dabâ, with a short final a, 
is the name of a place situated betvveen ‘Umân and al-Bahrayn. 
A band of Azdites, having settied there, was called the Azd ( of) 
Dabâ. After the dispersion of the Azdites in the manner we have 
related at the commencement of this article*, each of their fractions 
received an additional name, in order to distinguish it from the 
others. So, people spoke of the Azd of Dabâ, the Azd of 
Shanu'ah. the Azd of ‘Umân and the Azd of al-Sarât, though they 
were ali sprung from the same sCock. Let no one suppose that the 
differences indicated by these additional namcs implied a diflerence 
of origin. The poet surnamed al-Najâşhi, and whose names were 
Qays Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Mâlik Ibn Hazn Ibn, al-l^ârith Ibn Ka‘b Ibn 
al-I^ârith al-Hârithî, has said ; 

“I was like a man one of vhose legs was sound whilst the 
other was suffering from an accident of fortune. The sound leg 

1 This is an oversight of the author: he probably spoke of the dispersion 
of the Azdites in the rough copy of his work and suppressed that account 
afterA'ards, but forgot to strike out the presont passage. 

* ‘Abd al-Hamld omits ; The son of.—Ed. 
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was Çthe tribe of ) Azd Shanü’ah. and the !ame one, (Jhe trihe of) 
Azd ‘Uman.” 

When al-Muhallab routed the troops of Qatarî Ibn al-Fujâ’ah 
(No. 519), he sent for Mâlik Ibn Başhır and said to him : “I am 
going to send you on a mission to al-Hajjâj ; so, set off, for he is 
a man like yourself (/« turn of mind]". He then sent a present 
after him, but it was returned with this answer : “Presents 
should not be given till they are deserved.” Mâlik pursued 
his journey and entered into al-Hajjâj’s presence. ‘‘What 
is your name?” said al-Hajjâj. The other answered : "Mâlik Ibn 
Başhîr'.” : “Possessor and good news 1 ho\v did you 

leave al-Muhallab ?” : “He has obtained what he hoped 

for and is safe from what he fearcd.” Al-Hajjâj “How is he 
for his troops ?” Mâlik : "Like a kind father.” Al-Hojjâj : “And 
how are they pleased with him ?” Mâlik : “He has loaded them 
with kindness and sated them with justice." Al-Hajjâj : “How do 
you bchave when you meet the enemy ? ” Mâlik : “We attack with 
ali our might. hoping to prevail över them, and they do the same 
with us.” Al-Hajjâj: “What is Qalari İtin al-Fujâ’ah doing ?” 
Mâlik : “He employs against us the same stratagems as we do 
against him." Al-Hajjâj : ‘"SVhat prevented you from pursuing 
him ?” Mâlik : “We thought it better to take a pesition in his rear 
than to pursue him.” ; “Speak to me of al-Muhallab’s 

sons.” Mâlik : “They stay, as shepherds, in the pa.sture ground 
(nabâl ?), till nothing more is to be feared therc, and they protect 
their flock till they bring it back.” Al-Hajjâj: “Which of 
them is the vvorthiest?” Mâlik “Let their father be asked.” 
Al-Hajjâj : “I insist on your answering.” Mâlik : “They are like 
a solid ring the two ends of which cannot be distinguished.” 
Al-Hajjâj : “Teli me, I adjure you ! did you ever take lessons in 
that style of speaking?” Mâlik : “God makes no one acquainK*d 
with His secrets." Al-})ajjâj then said to those who were 
sitting with him : “By Allah 1 that is the stylc of püre nature and 
has nothing artificial.” I may here obscrve that these paragraphs 
ought to have been placed at the beginning of the article ; but 1 
gave them as they came to my mind. 

I These names signify, in Arabic, posstssm-, son of the heaver of vood 
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728 MİHYAR AL-DAYLAMI 

Abu ’l-Hasan Mihyâr İbn Mirzawayh, a native of Daylam 
and secretary for the Persian language, gained high reputation as a 
poet. He had been a fire-worshipper but afterwards adopted the 
Müslim faith. It is said that he made his profession of Islâmism 
to the şharif al-Radî, Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad al-Müsawii, who 
was his professor and under whom he made his poetical studies. 
He had already composed a number of qaşidalıs on the same 
model and rhythm as those of his master. My professor (‘/zr 
al-Dın) İbn al-Alhlr al-Jazarî (No. 435) slates, in his Annals, that 
Mihyâr’s conversion to the true faith took place in the year 394 
(A.C. 1003-4),and that al-Qâsim ibn Burhan said to him : “Mihyâr! 
by becoming a Musulmân you have (merely) passed from one 
corner of hell to another.” “How so ? ” said Mihyâr. Al-Qâsim 
replied : “Because you were formerly a fire-worshipper and now 
you revile the Companions of our blessed Prophet in your 
verses-.’’ As a poet he surpassed ali his contemporaries by the 
copiousness of his style. The collectioıt of his poetical works is 
so ample that it fills four volumes. In his poetry he displayed 
great delicacy of thought and a remarkablc loftiness of mind. 
The hâflz Abû Bakr al-Khatib (No. 33) speaks of him in his 
Hislory of Baghdâd and commends him highly : “1 used to see 

him,” says he, “go regularly, every Friday, to the great mosque 
called Jâme' al-Man^ûr," —this was in Baghdâd,—“and therc 
students rcad his colleeted poetical works under his direetion; 
but I had no opportunity of hearing his lessons.” Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Bâkharzi (No. mentions him in the Dumyat al-Qaşr and 
speaks of him in these terms : “As a poet he well fulfilled the 
sacred rites which excellence requires; from bencath each of 
his vvords was displayed a maiden (thought), —and there was not 
in any of his qaşidahs a single verse on which critics, in pronounc- 
ing judgement, might say : “Jf it had been so and so ! O, that it had 
been so and so i The human heart was the mould in which his vers¬ 
es were cast, and time, harmful as it is, \vas incapable of harming 

1 The life of Muhammad al-Radî is given in No. 641. 

2 Mihyâr had probably cmbraced the Şhî'ite docırinc with the inlention af 
pleasing his patron, v lo was descended from ‘Ali. 
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Ihem.” He then gives some pieces composcd by him and somc 
verses extracted from his gaştdahs. Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AH Ibn Bassam* 
speaks of him with high cnmmcndation in the Dhakhirah Rom 
Treasure, (a work) treating of the noble qualities by vvhich the 
people of the (Spanish) peninsula were distinguished ; he gives 
also some specimens of his poetry and metrical composilions. 
One of Mihyâr’s best-known gasidnhs is that which begins thus : 

“May a persisting rain-cloud, whose wuters bear the sand 
even into people’s dvvellings, refresh and reanimate with its 
contents the abode which my mıstrcss occupieu at Raqmatdyn2. 
I-row can I renew my intereourse vith Umm Mâlik, now that the 
places in which we reşide arc separated by (the country of) Zarûd^ 
and its two mpuntains? My heart, though far from her, sees her 
with the eye of desire and is happy ; but who will enable my eyes 
to see her in reality ? How püre, good God ! and yet how 
troubled is our mutual love! how far is she from me every 
morning and yet how near"*! When my eyes are saddened (by 
her absence), I am consoled by images and likenesscs (seen in my 
dreams and) which augment the love 1 bear her. 1 embrace each 
pliant branch, as if it was her waist, and 1 sip from the mouth of 
the wine-cup, as if it was her lips. (I cannot forget) Ûıe âay \tı 
which that charming gazelle appeared to me ; she was standing 
on a sand-hili and looked dismayed, like a doe which had lost its 
fawn in the desert, and was alarmed to the heart’s core through 
dread of being bereaved (for ever. In that State, ) its eyes 
acquire more beauty and the infleetions of its neck more grace. 
The resemblance was so great that my sight, O Umm Mâlik, 
doubted not of your being that gazelle. If you vvere not like her 
in the cheeks and in the forehead, you resembled her in 
graceful turn of) your neck; nay more! its eyes were yours. 
O vvomen ! you who condemn the fondness shown for the abode 


1 See No. 439, note, and Journal Asiatigue for Fcb.-March, 1861. 

2 Al-Raqmatayn was the name of a place situated on the border of a glen 

in the Arabian desert, on the road ieading to Başrah. (Marişid). In tlıe 
text of this verse we must read • 

3 Zarörf is the name of a place on the road İeading to Malckah. (Maroşld.) 

4 The poet says she tvas near him because he saw her in his dreams. 
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of a person dcarly belovcd, (for a spot which is so) difficult to 
reach by the random efforts eveıı of our wishes, leave the lover to 
{his attachment for the land of) Najd, the sole occupatiou of his 
heart. Were even Najd a valley, that heari would never go beyond 
il. Suppose you hinder him from seeing the beloved with his 
eyes, can you hinder his heart from longing to possess her ? O for 
the night I passed at Dh ât-al-Athal (the laitiarisk g/ove), vvhen her 
image came (to visit nıe in a dream) and rendered that night so 
short! O, how dear that rememberance î O hovv dear ! Fear (of 
discovery), treading in the foot-steps of love, approached' me in 
ali its terrors ; may God not diminish the length of their road ! 
They had nearly göne asiray, in the darkness of the night, but 
they were directed (towards us) by the brilliant lustre of the 
beloved's tceth.” 

A \vell-knovvn picce of his is the follovving : 

“The heavy rain-cloud, driven forward by the south vvind, 
appearcd in the morning and vvatercd thec copiously, abode of 
Umâmah; and my heart remained at the sand-hili, in the reserved 
grounds of the tribe. Turn, {my friend !) towards those grounds 
and say to ray heart: “Fare-well! ” Then pursue your journey 
and relate a wondrous tale ; say that a heart went away and left 
the body standing up. Say to neighbours \vho dwell at al-Ghadâ ; 
“How sweet would be the life one leads at al-Ghadâ. were it to 
endure! A year has passed vvithout the lover’s having forgotten 
you ; yet a lover’s passion ceases, önce he has passed a year. 
Loaden the zephyr \vith the sweet perfumes you exhale, before it 
receives its load from the şhih and the ıhumâmah*^, and send 
your images to visit me in my dreams, if you mean to permit 
my cyc-lids to taste of sleep.” 

These verses are taken from a long gufidah which contains 
many fine passages ; but I shall confine myself to this extract for 

1 Read o-lai.'. The lcxl of Ihis Diece is corrupt and the translation often 
corjecmral. 

2 The is the pinnt callea by botroists ariemlsia odoratissima or 

ııbsinthium, Ttio */ı umâmah {panicıun) is a şort of gruss. Bolh tbose plants 
are coınmon in the dry soils of Arabia and norih .Africa. 

* ’Abd al-Hamid gives : khuzâma (Lovender).—Ed. 
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the sake of brevity. One of his pieces remarkable for the delicacy 
of its ideas is the gafidah in which are found the folIowing verses : 

'‘I passed a slecpless night; does she who enjoys repose at 
Sal'ai pussess a hcart capable of pitying those \vho sleep not ? I 
implore you, by our mutual affection, you whom 1 love asmy son ! 
för you are dearer to me than the son of my father^ ; shed tears 
through affliction ; for my cyes, when I ask them to pour forth 
(istabraztuhâ) tears, refusc to obey. Though weeping be difhcult 
for One who is unscathed {hy sorron ), yet I have never asked you 
to do what was not difficult 

The same poet is the author of ıhis fine passage on 
contentedness: 

“You blamc the miser who is sparing of his wealth; why not 
be more parsimonious than he by sparing your self-respect ? 
Disgrace not your hand by asking ; life itself is of too littie value 
to be asked for. I vvrap myself up in the skirts of my contentedness, 
and pass the night thus covered and envcloped. Notwithstanding 
my poverty, I appear before my enemies in such attire as denotes 
a man of wealth and thus make them think that I am rich. When 
a man passcs his nights in sighing, and ali his hopes prove vain. 
let him count only on himsclf”. 

One of his gaşidahs contains an original thought which is thus 
expressed : 

“When your foes see you. thcir souls fly from them with 
affright. One would think thcir souls were aware of your 
presence sooner than thcir cyes. When you meet a hostile 
squardon and wish to dispcrse it. you have only to deciare aloud 
your name and surname”. 

The dîu’ân (or collected works) of this poet is so well known 
that we need not iengihen our article by the inscrtion of other 
fine passages. There is. however, in one of his gaşidahs, a verse 
which pleases me so much that I shall givc it here: 


1 Sala‘ was the name of a place near Madinah. {MarüşUİ). 

2 The son of my faiher, that is : myself. 
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“The travellers who have Just set out, and from whom you 
are now separated, have left behind them hearts which shall ever 
refuse to admit of consolation for their loss.” 

Mihyâr died on Sunday, the Sth of the latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 
428 (26th March, A.C. 1037), in the same year as the celebrated 
physician, the ra’is Ibn Sinâ (Avicena,—see No. 184). I read, how 
ever, in a book of annals that his death took place in the year 426 ; 
but the hrst date is the true one. AI-Bâkharzi speaks of his son, 
Abu ’l-Hasan, in the Dumyat al-Qaşr, and States him tp be the 
author of the gaşidah which rhymes in h and in which is found 
this verse : 

“O zephyr which breathest from Kâ^imah ! ' seldom didst 
thou excite weeping or affliction. ” 

But this poem, which is of considerable length, is well known 
to have been composed by Mihyâr himself. I know not what made 
al-Bâkharz! fail into this mistake. jl?*- and Hi'^r must be 
pronounced Mihyâr and Marzavvayh. They are both Persian names 
and their signihcation is unknown to me. 


1 ZHtimah, a weU-knowD place oa the road leadiaa from Ba?rth to 
Makkah. 



A P P E N D I X 


•[This State of affairs continued till ihe year A.H. 688 (A.C. 
1300). Then wjth a change in the circumstances there came a 
change and the two aınirs Najm al-Din Oidr and Badr al-Din 
Salâmaşh mentioned above were arrested and imprisoned in the 
Qal‘at al-Jabal. As regatds the Şâlihiyan, Prince al-Malik al- 
Manşür mentioned above, was heir-apparent of his father and of 
clear jud^ment ; he died during his father’s life-time in the month 
of Şha'bân, A.H. 687 (A.C. 1288). Then his father appointed his 
son al-Malik al-Aşhraf, mentioned above, his heir-apparent. He 
entrustcd the reigns of government to him in the month of 
Şhawwrıl, A.H. 687 (Oct.-Nov., A.C 1288). He is one of the poten* 
tates noted for their aspirations, prosperity and prudence.. Al-Malik 
al-Manşûr Qalâwün died on one Saturdayt of the month of Wıu ’l 
Qa‘dah, A.H. 689 (Nov.-Dec., A.C. 1290). He had set 
üut to ‘Akkâ with arı intention of waging war, but he fell ili and 
passed avvay and (he army returned to its station. 

His son al-Sultân al-Malik al-Aşhraf, succeeded him and 
inherited ali strongholds and towns. None was seen more pros- 
perous, more powerful or morc noble in soul or more faithful to 
those who attached themselves with him, among potentates than 
him. 

In the days cf al-Malik al-Manşür, Syrian Tripoli was 
conquered on Tuesday 9 latter Rabl‘ A.H. 688 (3 May, A.C. 1289), 
He had slormed it himself with his armies, and took it by force. 
He subjected its inhabitants toslaying, capturingand pillaging. He 
captured ali that lay in its vicinıty, the fort of Jubayi, al-Bişhrûn 

* [ ] This apocryphal pnssage, is taken from the Egyptian edition. The 
editör *Abd al-Hamld has rightly observed that the authorship cannot be 
ascribed to İbn Khallikân wbo diud in A.H. 681 (A.C. 1282), while it contaias 
Information upto A.H. 690 (A.C. 1291). 

The auther may be unknown but the Information of cootvmporary evenit 
as furnished in this passage is cseful: it is inciuded here as an Appendix. 

t Saturday fell on 7. 14. 21 and 28 of this month, corresponding to 11, 18. 
25 November and 2 Oecember, 1290 A.C.—Ed. 
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and othcr places. The above mcntioned al-Malik al-Aşhraf after 
being in absolute power for a long time, set out for ‘Akkâ person- 
ally and collected his forces storming it in a day. His emergence 
from Egypt was the same day and a!l people of his regular army, 
volunteers and others assembled near ‘Akkâ. Allah made its cap- 
ture easy on Friday 17 First Jumâdâ, A.H. 690 (18 May, A.C. 
1291); in a similar hour it was scized from the Muslims and in the 
same month, with the differcnce that it was the first. İt was seized 
from the Muslims in the days of Salâh al-Din Yûsuf Ibn Ayyüb in 
latter Jumâdâ, A.H. 658 (A.C. 1260). 

Al-Sultûn al-Malik al-Aşhraf Salâh al-Dîn captured ali its 
inhabitants and put ali of them to svvord. The Franks had done 
the same to Muslims in the days of Salâh al-Din. 

Observc many coincidences in thcse events. İt \vas .seized from 
onc Salâh al-Din and (his name-sake) Salâh al-Dîn recaptured it. 
Muslims were slain there and then infidels were slain. It was 
seized in the second hour of Friday 17, latter Jumâdâ, then 
Muslims recaptured it in the sccond hour of Friday 17, first 
Jumâdâ Glory be to Him, ordaining the affairs. 

With the fail of‘Akkâ the spirit of the Franks failed and 
those \vho werc at Beirut and ‘lllît fled away. They are two great 
forts and imagination cannot encompass them. The Muslims cap¬ 
tured them with Allâh’s gracc and might, wilhout hghtir.g. 

They captured Beirut and Hayfâ and so no place remained in 
the hands of the Franks on the coast—no fort, no town, no village 
and no island but the Muslims captured ali.] 
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193, 379. 

History of Berbers, 75, 367, 
368, 390. 

History of Damascus, 97, 154. 


History of the Mohammedan 
Dynastics in spain, 68. 

History of the Physicians, 203. 

History of Qayrawân, 77. 

History of Spain, 395. 

Hit, 326. 

Hucsca, 69. 

I 

Ibn al-'Abbâs (‘Abd Allâh), 
341. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 394. 

İbn Abı Bakr al-Andalusî, 58. 

Ibn Abı Dûwâd (.Qâdi), 133. 

Ibn Abi ’l Sâj, 90, 91. 

İbn Abi ’1-Şaqr (Abu al-Hasan 
Muhammad Ibn Ali), 6, 8. 

İbn Abi ’l-Ihiab, 141, 154. 

Ibn Abi Uşaybi'ah, 203, 224. 

Ibn Abi Yahyâ, 317. 

Ibn ‘Adıl Jurjâni (Abü Ahmad), 
‘Adil, 262. 

İbn ‘Aişhah al-Taymî, 349. 

Ibn al-Afâni Abü Muhammad 
Hibat Allah), 210. 

İbn Akhi •l-‘Aziz, 189. 

Ibn al-'Ailâf (Abu 4-Karam), 
174. 

İbn al-'Amid, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 162. 

İbn ‘Ammân, 127, 128. 

Ibn al-Anbârî(Abu ’l-Barakât), 
383. 

İbn ‘Asâkir (Hâfiî), 97, 154, 
159, 249, 392. 
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Ibn al-Aşh‘ath (AbO Dâ\vûd), 
317. 

Ibn al-Athîr, 112, 179, 188, 214, 
227,231, 23.^ 323,406, 407, 
409. 

Ibn Azduhal (ArJaklıal), 413. 

Ibn al-Azraq al-Fâriqî. 2.73. 

Ibn Ba^lıün, 332. 

Ibn al-Baladi, 23, 27. 

Ibn Baqiyalı (the VVazir), İS.*», 
156, 157, 158. 

Ibn Btişhkuwâl, 54, 55. 199, 
395. 

Ibn Bâşhtikin, 368. 

Ibn Bassam. 49, 52, 74. 

Ibn al-Basti. 26, 27. 

Ibn al-Bayyi‘ al-Naysabürl 
(Hakim), 247. 

Ibn al-Bawâb, 153. 

Ibn al-Dahhân aI-Fara<)i. 38. 
39, 349. 

Ibn al-Dııbaythi, 45. 

Ibn Duqmâq, 230. 

Ibn Durayd, 40, 143. 

Ibn al-Fa<)l (Abû ‘Abd Allah 
Mubammad, 424. 

Ibn al-Furât (Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad), 5. 

Ibn al-Furât (Abu al-Fadl 
Ja'far), 13i-, 281, 358, 359. 

Ibn Ghalbûn, 34. 

‘Abd al-Mümn (Ibn Ghalbûn 
Abu ’l-Tayyib), 341, 346. 

Ibn al-Habbâ'iyah (Abu Yala 
Mulıanıınad), 8, 9, 13, 14. 
172, 173. 

Ibu al-Haddâd Qaysî. 70, 71. 


Ibn al-Haddâd (Abû Bakr), 
362. 

Ibn Hajar, 245, 350, 361. 

Ibn Hajjâj, 8. 

Ibn Hamadâni, 102. 138, 156. 

176. 

ıbn Matnınâd, 284; 

Ibn Hârûn al-MunaJjinı, 150. 

Ibn Hııyyııs, 333. 

Ibn i.lıi7in-aI-Zâhiri, 49, 51. 

Ibn llibat Allâh, 285. 

Ibn Flişhâm, 211. 

Ibn al-HııZayn (Abû Muham- 
ıihad ‘Abd al-Razzâq), 141. 

Ibn Ishâq, 9. 

Ibn Jâbir, 329. 

Ibn Jahwar (Abu ’l-Haztn), 
342, 346. 

Ibn al-Jawâliq, 138, 

Ibn aI-Jawâliqi, 420,421,422, 
423. 

Ibn al-Jav^zi, 21,33, 34, 150, 
252,411. 

Ibn al-Jawzî (Abu '1-Farj), 

101 . 

Ibn al-Jazzâr, 284. 

Ibn Juljul, 203, 205. 

Ibn Jurayj, 262. 

Ibn Kâkûyah (Abû Ja'fer), 
99. 

Ibn al-Kalbi, 243. 288. 302, 
414. 

Ibn Khâkûvalı. 327. 

Ibn Khiildûn, 75, 76. 78, 79. 
İİ7, 89, 120, 167, 284, 289, 
297, 308. 32.3, 327. 3.31. 367. 
368, 390, 419. 
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Ibn Khallikân. 10, 11,12,26, 
45, 54, 55, 58, 59, 61, 78, 81, 
91,94, 101, 120, 124, 136, 
141, 158, 186, 200, 210, 219, 
228,259,264,281,284, 342, 
398, 409. 

Ibn al-KhammSrah, 173. 

Ibn Khâgân, 60. 

Ibn Kharüf al-Ma^ribi, 29. 

Ibn al-Kha shsh âb. (Abû Mu- 
^ammad) 341. 

Ibn al-Khaslıshâb. 421. 

Ibn al-Khayyât. (Abu ‘Abd 

Allah), 15. 

Ibn al-Kizani, 318. 

Ibn Mâjâh al-Qazwîni, 248. 

Ibn Makhnl, 349. 

Ibn Mâmnyah, 142. 

Ibn Marvvâiı, 64. 

Ibn Ma'sud, 317. 

Ibn Miskawah, (Abu ‘Ali 

Ahmad), 177. 

l^n al-Mu‘aUim, 30, 31. 33, 35, 
35, 182. 

Ibn al-Munajjim, 127, 130. 
375, 376. 

Ibn Munajjim (‘Abd Allah), 
307. 

Ibn Münir, 15. 

Ibn Mugbul, 274. 

Ibn Muqlah, AbO ‘Ali Muham* 
mad), 148. 149, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154. 

Ibn Mnsâ, (Abll ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad, 207, 333. 

Ibn al-Mushajjar. 366, 367, 369. 


Ibn al-Mustawfi,- (Abu ’l- 
Barakat) 108, 112, 347, 348, 
387. 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 60, 240, 241, 
311, 378. 

Ibn al-Nadim al-Mawşili, 294, 
378. 

Ibn Nadim, (Abu ’l-Farj) 213. 
Ibn al-Nahhas, 331. 

Ibn al-Najjar, 30. 

Ibn Naşr, 336. 

Ibn Nubatah (Abu Nazr Abd 
al-AzIz), 138. 140, 141, 163. 
ıbn Qani‘, 160. 

Ibn Qani‘(Abu’l-Husayn), 264. 
Ibn al>Qaysarani, 14, 18. 

Ibn aI-Qirti, (al-Qa4i al-Akram) 
78, 200. 

Ibn Qutaybah, 291, 378. 

Ibn Râ’iq, 150, 151, 152, 154. 
Ihn Ra'Is al-Ruwasa, 196. 

Ibn al-Ramqaram, 329. 

Ibn al-Raqiq, 284. 

Ibn Raşhiq, 284, 290. 

Ibn al-Razzaq, 189, 

Ibn al-Rami, 154. 

Ibn al-Şabba^, (Aba Na$r} 
171. 

Ibn al-Sâbi, 143, 305, 333, 368. 
Ibn Sa‘d, 394. 

Ibn Sa-Id, 79, 200, 202. 

Ibn al-Şalfib, 247. 

Ibn Salamab (Salimah), 318. 
Ibn Şalih al-Hasanl, (Aba 
‘Abd Allah), 415. 

Ibn al-Sammâk, 287. 
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Ibn al-Sallatnah, 59, 63, 64, 67, 
68, 69. 

Ibn al-Sam*ani, 2, 5, 14, 15. 
30, 173, 176, 193, 249. 

Ibn Shaddâd Şanhâjyan, 284. 

Ibn Şhambü^, 151. 

Ibn Sharaf. 284. 

İbnŞhibl al-Bagîıdâdî, 327,330. 

Ibn al-Şhih.ıah, 267. 

Ibn al-Şikkit, 379. 

Ibn Sinân, (Abu '1-I4asiin 
7'babitl. 151. 

Ibn Sinân al-Khafâii. 330, 335. 

Ibn Surayj, (Abu ’l-‘Abbas) 
263, 318. 

Ibn al-Ta*âwîdhi. 4, 22, 23, 25, 
27, 2S, 29. 30, 31, 33. 182, 
196, 375. 

Ibn Tabûlbâ, (‘Abd Allal»). 282. 

Ibn al-Tahir, 81, 90. 

Ibn aI-1 iqliqa; 25. 

Ibn İfirad al-Zayuabi, 166. 

Ibn l alan, (Ahmad) 90, 160. 

Ibn Tümart, 78, 80, 82, 83, 85, 

88 . 

Ibn ‘Ubayd Allulı, 96. 

Ibn ‘Unayn, 43, 44, 45, 

Ibn ‘Unayn, (Şharal' al-DIn) 
40. 197. 

Ibn Wakî‘, 345. 

Ibn Yahya, 213. 

Ibn Ya‘qub, 247, 

Ibn Yanus, 391. 

Ibn al-Zanjarî, 412. 

Ibıı al-Zayyât (the Wazir), 126, 
127,128,129,130,132, 133, 
134, 135. 


Ibn Zubayr, 263. 

Ibn aI-Zuwaytinah, 413. 
İbrahim, (Aba 'Abd Allah) 
275. 

İbrahim. 334. 

İbrahim ul-Şûbi 131.143,417, 
418. 

İbrâhaın Ibn al-alc, 210. 
İbrahim Ibn Kaygh^Ii^, 97. 
Ibrâhim al-Harbi, 316. 

İbrahim Ibn ya‘qnb al-Jazâni. 
317. 

lilha, 343. 

İdrls, 76. 
ul-ldrisi, 127. 

irriqiyalı, 45, 46, 77, 78, 89, 
279. 280, 288, 289, 290, 331. 
344. 393, 394. 395. 

irşhin, 161. 
al-Ifşhin, 93. 
al-Ikhşhid, 90, 95, 97. 

Ikhtîlâf fi al-DhabIh. 344. 
Ikhtisâr Ahkâm al-Qur'ân 
343. 

lj<hwâu (IVaki*), 345. 
ikmâl, 349. 

İmâm al-Din Muhammad, 391. 
imâm al-Haramayn, 229, 231. 
İm ra al-Qays, 292. 

India, 41. 220, 223, 226. 227, 
230. 

Indian Ocoan, 354. 

Iran, 67. 

Isaac, 345. 

Işbahân,5,14,99,142,189, 196, 
222, 233, 249, 254, 327, 419. 
uMsbahid, 93. 
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Ishâq Ibn IbrShim. 97. 417, 
418. 

Ishâq Ibn Kundaj. 90. 
lshâq Ibn K?.hwayh, 245. 

Ismâ'il. (Aba ‘Abd Allah) 
265. 

İsntâMl. 345. 

Isma'il a1-Qâ’im, 47. 

Isma'il Ibn Ahmad, 326. 

IsniiiMl Ibn Subuktikin, 224. 
225. 

Istakhar. 240. 

al-Istaklıri. lAbP Sa'id), 318. 
Itar, 47. 48. 

Idâh, 385. 

*Imâd al-Dîn, 392. 

’lmâd al-Din Işbahanî, 8, 9n, 
10, 13, 14, 19, 22, 28, 29, 30, 
39, 102, 110, 111, 172, 175, 
187, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
195, 196, 197, 202, 232, 234. 
257, 330, 390. 

‘Imâd al-Din Ibn Batişh, 264. 
‘Imâd al-Din (Kâtib), 102. 
*Imâd al-Din al-Mawli, 263. 
‘Imâd al-Dîn Ibn ‘Abî Onıar. 
390, 391. 

‘Imâd al-Din Ibn nl-Maşhtub, 
116. 

nl-‘Imâd al-Wâstî, 412. 

‘Imâd al-Zinki, 111, 115, 254. 

255, 256, 257. 260, 373. 
al-‘lınâdi\h. 191. 

‘Iıaq. 1, !3. 28. 34, 40. 41, 42, 
76.101,119,148, 172, 182, 
192, 193, 213, 232, 245, 247, 
253. 259, 262, 273, 277. 288, 


303, 309, 317, 323, 375, 378, 
384, 391, 414, 416, 419. 
'Irâqah, 370. 

‘Isa Ibn Maryam, 321. 

‘Iz7. al-Dawlah Bakhtiar Ibn 
Maizz al-DawIah Buwayh, 
155, 156, 157. 

‘Izz al-Din. Amir, al-MujalIah, 
122 . 

‘Izz al-Din, 256, 257. 258, 260, 
373. 

‘Izz al-Din Farrükh Şhâh, 257. 
‘Izz al-Din Kaykans, 407. 

'Izz al-Dîn Abu al-Hasan Abi 
al-Athîr (Şhaykh), 237. 

J 

al-Jabal, 419. 

Jabalah, 97. 

Jabal al-Süs, 76. 

labal al-Târiq (Gibralter), 395. 

al-Ja^. 34. 

Jadhimah. 64. 

Ja-far, 243, 311, 380. 

Ja'far Ibn al-Falâh, 96. 

Ja'far Ibn al-Furât, 96. 

Ja'far Ibn Sulaymân, 301. 

Ja‘fr. 83, 89. 

.lâl'ir (Juhayr). al-Samnâni, 
174. 

al-Jahis, 291. 

Jâhi^, 136. 

Jahm Ibn ŞafNvân, 161. 

Jalâl al-Din. 188. 

Jalâl al-Din K^vvârizm Şhâh, 
118, 409. 
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Jalulâ, 280, 

al-Jalls wa'l-Ams, 278. 
al-Jamâl ‘Abd al-Rahim, 412. 
Jamâl al-Din 185, 187, 373. 
Jamâl al-Din al-IsbahSnî, 38. 
Jatnâl al-Din Ibn Taj-al-Muluk 
Buıi, 234. 

Jamâl ai-Din al-Jawad, (Abu 
Ja'far Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali 
al-Işbahâni), 184, 339. 
al-Jamâl al-Sibti, (al-BastI), 412. 
al-Jam'abayn al~Şa1}i1}ayn, 277. 
Jamliarah, 40. 

Jamharat al-Nisab, 160, 243, 
302, 414. 

Jâmî, 204. 

aUJâmi' al-Kabir, 384, 
al-Jâmi‘ al-Nürl, 235. 
Jâmi‘al-Qaşr(mosque ofıastle) 
421, 423. 

Jfimi' aURâşlıidalı, 367. 

Jâmi* al-Tawbah, 412. 

Jami' al-Uşul, 188. 

Janiil (Poet) ; 180. 

Japhets, 399. 

Jarîr, 64. 
aI-Jawâd, 187. 

Jawhar, 95, 96,281, 282. 
al-Jawhari, 138, 379. 

Jayljun, 98, 103, 104, 105, 222, 
353, 354, 355. 357. 
al-JazarI, 91. 

al-Jazîrah, (Mesopoıamia) 354, 
364. 

al-Jazirat al-lQıadhi'â, 395. 
.lazirat Ibn 'Umar, 327. 

Jiarhck, 104. 


Jlrun, 180. 

Jerusalem, 94, 120, 193, 349, 
365, 371. 

Jesus, 63, 93. 

Jisr Banu Munoidh. 334, 335. 
Jizuh, 281. 

al-Jizah (al-Jazîrah), 364, 372. 
Joidan, 119, 125, 126. 

Joseph, 63, 285. 

Jubayli, 370. 

Jubul, 126. 

Judhwaı al-Muqtabis, 393, 405, 
414, 

Juff (Jaff), 90. 
al-Jııbfah, 286. 

al-Junayd Ibn Muhammad 
(Şhaykh), 265. 

Jurjân, 93- 
Jurjânyah, 222. 

Juzja'n, (Jurjân,) 160, 378. 

Jush Bek Alabek, 253. 

K 

Ka'bah, 187, 188, 195. 
al-Kabbi, 213. 

Kâbul, 349, 350, 352. 
al-KafawI, 384. 

Kafri Tab. 256, 335. 

Kafr Zammâr, 259. 

Kâfar al-Ikhşîıidi, 95, 279, 368. 
KalUah »ra Dinınah, 13. 
al-Kailâsah, 411. 
al-Kamfil Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, 411. 
Kamâl-al-Din, 21, 384, 390. 
Kamâl al-Dîn Ibn al-NIbşlı, 
413. 
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Kamal, al-Din Abu’l Fa^l 
Ibn a1-Sharnznrl. 190, 191. 

Kamfil al-Din, Abu’l Fath 
Mnsa Ibn Yanus, 213, 383, 
386, 387, 388, 391, 392. 

Kamfiliah, 383. 

Kâmil al‘ra\\ârlkh- (Ibn .ıl- 
Athir) 238, 244. 

Kâmil (ul-Mubarradl, 299, 
313. 

al-Karkh, 30, 123, 125, 142, 
384, 408, 410, 411, 415. 

Karlilî. 216, 288, 384. 

Kariçljî, {Abu’I-yasan ‘Ubayd 

AHfih), 384. 

Kâshgher, 203, 354, 359. 

Kasbshâf, 214, 217, 221, 222. 

Kayfa, 125. 

Bİ-Kfeabnr, 171, 185, 211, 257. 
333, 349, 406. 

al-O&dim Jamfil al-Din Iqbai, 
254. 

Khafajah Ibn ‘Anır, 323. 

Khaffan. 240. 

al-İQıaffiji, 339, 340. 

Khalaf al-Abıuar, 294. 

Khalaf al-I^asan, 49. 

Khalfit. 112, 118, 258,259, 406. 
407, 408, 409, 411. 

^aiid, Uarmaki, 312. 

Kbülid, Ibn ’Abd Allah al- 
Qaysari, 272. 

K^âlid al-Qa 5 harl, 253, 274. 

al-KhalIl Ibn Ahmnd. 3''4. 375, 
378. 

Khflnioan. 288. 

Kiaqan. 92. 


Khariclah. 8,9N.. 10, 13, 14, 
19. 28, 30, 39, 68, 173, 175, 
202. 330, 331,422. 

Kharîdat al~Qaşr wa Jaridat 
al-'Aşr, 192, 193. 

Kharkh of Juddân, 288. 
Khashabi, 267. 
al-Khassah, 97. 

al-Khatîb 129, 162, 193, 245, 
249, 308, 350, 379, 381. 
al-Khatt. 310. 

IÇhattâb. 307, 308, 381. 
Khâttin al-*lşmah, 359. 
al-Khawwasîn. 237. 

Khavdhar Ibn KSurîs, 161, 
162. 

al-Khidr, 302. 
lOıifâf, 124, 361. 
al-Khuwarİ7mi. 220. 
Kbazazars, 354. 

Khum. 286. 

^umârawayh, 90, 91. 
Kliurâsân, 5.41,98,99,100, 103, 
113, 130, 135, 136, 146, 160, 
179, 183, 205, 213, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 231, 245, 265, 267, 
307, 315, 317, 318, 320, 326, 
353, 357, 375,417, 418, 419, 
al-Khaıizml. 144. 
al-Khushanami. (Abu 'Ali Naşr 
Allah), 265. 

Khuwarizm. 99, 100, 103, 184, 
215, 219, 220, 222, 225, 276. 
Khuwarizm Şhah, 182. 
i^nziscan, 265. 
al-Kia, 76. 

Kindah, 69 
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al-Kindî, 199, 202. 

Kinnfinah. 261. 

Kirmân, 14, 99, 184. 205, 319. 

321, 353. 
al-Kisa‘I, 38. 

Kisra (Chosrocs). 92. 

Kitâb 'Âdiyât al-‘Arab, 296. 
KUâb al-Addâd, 296. 

Kîlâb al-AghânI, 132, 312, 313, 
414. 

Ki:âb Aiçhbâr al-ljajjâj, 296. 
Kitâb al-Alqâb, 252. 

Kitâb al-Aııwâ, 375, 378. 

Kitâb al-Agârib, 295. 

Kitâb al-‘Aqqals {Kitâb al-'Iffat), 
296. 

Kitâb al-Asmâ al-KhavI. 296. 
Kitâb al-Aq{âb, 204. 

Kitâb al-Aws wa ahKhazrai, 296. 
Kitâb al-AyâdI ’l-Azd, 295. 
Kitâb al-A'yân, 295. 

Kitâb al-Ayyâm al-Kabîr, 297, 
Kitâb al-Ayyâm al-Şaghir, 297. 
Kitâb Ayyâm Bani Mâzin wa 
Akhbârihim, 297. 

Kitâb al-Bakrah. 296. 

Kitâb al-DânI, 127, 192. 

Kitâb al-Bâri' 130, 307, 375. 
Kitâb al-8arâh!ıt, 213. 

Kitâb al-Btıldân, 222. 

Kitâb al-Bofâ'ir wa ’l-DhakâUr. 
148. 

Kitâb al-Bayân bi Alılihî, 295. 
Kitâb al-Bâzî, 295. 

Kitâb al-Bulh, 295. 

Kitâb al-Buyatat al-Arab, 296. 
Kitâb al-pifân, 295. 


Kitâb al- Dlbâj, 295. 

Kitâb al-Dihi, 295. 

Kiiâb ai-Fadâ'il al-'Ar^/ı, 296. 
Kitâb al-Farq. 296. 

Kitâb al-Fars, 296. 

Kitâb al-Fa'ala mı al-Af'ala, 296. 
Kitâb ııl-Filırist, 213. 

Kitâb al-Fut âh frmmiyaiı, 296. 
Kitâb al-Futı'ıh nl-Alnvâz, 296. 
Kitâb ül-Ghilrât. 296. 

Kitâb Gh'ih al-Oıır'âıi, 375. 

Kitâb al-ilajâbah mt'l-llijâh, 28. 
Kitâb al-l^aınnıânı, 295. 

Kitâb al-Hasan (İbn 'AH), 297. 
Kitâb al-Hayât, 295. 

Kitâb al-lfudr, al-Khavl. 295. 
Kitâb al-Hııdûd, 295. 

Kitâb al-IIums MIn Çurayst, 

296. 

Kitâbal-Imtinâ' wa 'l-Muwânasah, 
148. 

Kitâb aKIbânah {Iınulah), 344. 
Kitâb al-Iöl, 295. 

Kitâb al-Ilttlâm, 296. 

Kitâb al-Ijâz, 343. 

Kitâb al-lklıtilâf fı ‘.Utood al- 
Aşh'Ur, 344. 

Kitâb al-Insân, 295. 

Kitâb al-Inşhâ, 191. 

Kitâb al-Jafr, 79. 

Kitâb al-Jamâlılr al-Qaba’il, 375. 
Kitâb al-Jam'a wa al-Tathftiyah. 

297. 

Kitâb al-JamI wa ’l-Şiffln, 296. 
Kitâb al-Jawâhlr «’fl ’l-La'âli, 
188. 

Kitâb ai-Kubn, 295. 
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Kitâb al-Khabar al-Barrad, 295. 
Kitöb al-Khawârif al-Bahrayn 
wa’l Yamâmah, 295. 

Kîtâb al-Khayl. 295. 

Kitâb al-Khııf, 296. 

Kitâb IÇhulg al-inşân, 296. 

Kitâb al-Khurâsân. 295. 

Kitâb al-Lijan, 296. 

Kitâb al-Lughât, 296. 

Kitâb Luşftş al-'Arab. 296. 

Kitâb al-Mu'âni, 293, 375. 

Kitâb al-Ma'ârif, 291, 349, 378. 
Kitâb al-Mahrib, 79, 82, 87. 
Kitâb al-Majâz, al-Qur’ân, 293, 
295. 

Kitâb Mfakkah, Wa ’l-Şaram, 296. 
Kitâb Man Şhukira M in al- 
‘ Ummat wa llumida, 297. 
Kitâb al-Manşürl, 204, 205. 

Kitâb al-Magâi’sât, 147. 

Kitâb Magtal ‘ Vthmân, 296. 
Kitâb al-Magâtii al-Aşhrâf, 296. 
Kitâb al-Magâtil al-Fursân, 296. 
Kitâb al-Marj Râhif, 295. 

Kitâb al-Mathâlib, 296. 298. 
Kitâb ma Talhano Fihi V 
'Ânınıah, 297. 

Kitâb al-Ma'âthlr Ghatfân. 296. 
Kitâb al-Mâlhür, 343. 

Kitâb al-Mawâli, 295. 

Kitâb al-Mu'âtabât, 296. 

Kitâb Muhammad wa Ibrâhlm, 
297. 

Kitâb al-Mulâwanıât, 296. 

Kitâb al-Munöfrât, 295. 

Kitâb al-Munga!^ in Hal Allâh, 
342. 


Kitâb al-Muntafıil, 143. 

Kitâb al-Nawâkib, 295. 

Kitâb al-Nawâşhir, 295. 

Kitâb Al-Nisab, 76. 

Kitâb al-Qirrat al-Ka'bah, 296. 
Kitâb al-Qudât al-Başrah, 296. 
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729 NAFI‘, THE MAWLÂ OF IBN ‘UMAR 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Nâfi‘1, the mawlâ (or /reedman) of Ibn 
‘Umar (No. 243, note.) was a naıive of Daylam. He (*vai laken 
prisoner and) came into the possession of Ibn ‘Umar in one of 
the latter’s campaigns. As a Tâbi'i lıe held the hrst rank, and, as 
a traditionist, he had for teachers his patron {Ibn 'Umar), and 
Abû Sa‘id al-Khudrî {No. 396, note). Traditions were delivered on 
his authority {by his disciples) al-Zuhri { No. 590, note), Ayyûb 
al-Sakhtiyâni (No. 539, note), and Mâlik Ibn Anas (No. 524). 
He had a high reputation as an exact traditionist and ranked 
among those trustworthy narrators \vhose accounts were eagcrly 
listened to, carefully collected and taken as rules of conduct. The 
greater part of the Traditions delivered by Ibn ‘Umar repose on 
the authority of Nâfi* ’s statements. Mâlik said ; “When I hcard 
Nâfi‘ deliver a Tradition on the authority of Ibn 'Umar, I had not 
the least wish of hearing the same Tradition from any one else.” 
A saying current among the learned in the Science of Traditions is : 
A relatioıı made by on the authority of Mâlik, and by him 

on the authority of Nâfi', and by him on the authority of Ibn 
‘ Umar (such a series) is really the golden chain ; so exalted is the 
merit of each of these narrators. The şhaykh Abû Ishâq al-Shîrâeî 
{No. 5) relites the follovving anecdcte in that chapter of his 
Muhadhdhab which treats of marriage feasts and scrambling for 
sweetmeats; he gives it in the words of Nâfi', himself : ‘‘I was 

vvalking witlı ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar, and he hcard the sound of a 

I H'S fathcr’s name is not well ascrriaincd ; it was cithcr Ifıırınıtr or Kâtvüs. 
{Al-Nawawi, in his Tnlıdhfb). 
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shepherd’s pipe. On this, he stoppsd his ears with his fingers and 
went off the high road. Every now and then, he wouId say to 
me : Do you hear it stili, Nîfi* ? and when 1 at length answered 
that I did not, he removed his flngers from his ears and returned 
to the high-road. He then said to me : ‘It was thus I saw the 
Prophet act (on a similar occasion)' This tradition presents a 
difficulty which gave rise to a discussion among the doctors of the 
Iaw; it is this : “Why did Ibn ‘Umar stop his ears so as not to 
hear the sound of the pipe and yet, instead of ordering his Client 
Nâfi‘ to do the same, he authorised him to listen, in as much, as he 
isked him, every moment, if the sound had ceased or not ?” The 
îolution givcn of this difficulty was that Nâfi‘, being at that time 
1 mere boy, and not responsible (for a breach of the law\ it was not 
necessary to forbid him to listen. This anrvver gave rise to anoıher 
question namely ; “It is perfectly certain that a declaration made by 
1 boy is not receivable (in law) ; why then did Ibn ‘Umar put his 
trust in Nâfi‘'s declaration touching the cessation of the sound?” 
this tradition, as handed down to us, scrvcs, to strengthen the 
argument of those who assert that tıaditional Information delivered 
by a boy is receivable. This matter formed the subject of a 
famous controversy, an account of which would be misplaced here. 
Numerous anecdotes are told conccrning Nâfi‘. He died in the 
year 117 (A.C 735-6); or, according to some, in the year 120. 


730 NÂFr, THE QUR'ÂN-READER 

Abû Ruwaym Nâfi‘, the son of ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn Abi 
Nu'aym and a ınawlâ of Ja‘wanah Ibn Şha‘ûb al-Şhija‘î, was a 
native of Madinah and one of the seven principal Qur’ân-readers. 
He was the imâm^ of the people of Madtnah ; they conformed to 
his manner of reading and adopted the readings he preferred. He 
belonged to the third class (or generalion) after the Companions 

1 The word imdm designatcs the person wlıo presides at the public prayer ; 
but. in the preseni case, it appaars to signify Oracle, a person whose opinions 
ıvere of the bıghesı aıılhority. See the Annais of Abu ’l-Fida, Vol. II, page 58. 
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of Muhanımad a.nd fillcd the ofRcc of muhlasib {No. 150, note). 
His humour was facetiouıi and his compIexion dark, extremely 
dark. Ibn Abi Uways sıated as follows : “Mâlik {No. 525) 
told me that he read (the Qur'ân) under Nâfi‘ 's tuition. Al- 
Aşma'î {No. 354) relates that Nâfl* said to him ; “I drew my 
origin from (a family of) Işbahân”. It is thus that al-Aşma‘i’s 
statement is reporduced by Abu Nu'aym {No. 32) in the History of 
Işbahön. He {Nâfi') had read (the Qur’ân) under the direction 
of Abû Maymünah a ma\vlâ of Tjmm Salamah, one of the 
Prophet’s wives. He had two pupils who transmitted to posterity 
his method of C“r’ârt-rea£///ıg; one of them was Warşh{A/o. 710, 
note) and the other Qunbul* {No. 305). We have already 
mentioned them both under the letter 'ayn.^ Nâfi' died at 
Madinah in the year 169 (A.C. 785-6). This event has been 
placed under the year 159 and other dates, but the first 
mentioned is the true one. There arc doubts about his 
surname whether it was Abu ’l-Hasan, or Abû ‘Abd Allah,or ’Abd 
al-Rahmân, or Abû Nu'aym. The word [ja‘\vanah) servcd 

originally to designate a liıtle, short man; it was af(erwards employed 
as a proper name for men, vvhether thcy were short or not. The 
Ja‘wanah here spoken of was a confederate ally of Hamzah, the son 
of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, or, by anolher account, of al-‘Abbâs. the son 
of ‘Abd al-Muttalib. A third statement represents him as a confede¬ 
rate of the Hâşhimid family. The word {şha'üb) was employed 
primitively to express the idea of death, (-Ûfjti'î) signifies 

belonging to the tribe of -Şhija', which is a branch of the Banü 
Amir Ibn Layth. Al-Sam‘âni (/^o. J70) has neglected_mentioning 

this patronymic (in his Anşâb). 

1 The true reading is ajLcj *J ; see Abu ’l-Fidâ’s Annals, Vol. II, 

p. 58, and 'Xabâqât al-Qurrâ. MS. of the Dibliothecıııe imperiale, ancien fonds. 
No. 642. fol. 25 verso. We read there j juIcj ,^l«ölS'j "He (Nâfi ) 

was full of g.ıiety and good humour". 

2 The author is here mistaken ; the article to which he ulludes (Ao. 505) 
contain^ a short passage on Qunbul, but does not makc any mention of 
Warşh. 

* Qunbul transmitted on the auihority of Nâfi' and not Ibn Kathir. 
Qâlün transmitted from Nâfi'. The Egypiian edilion gives the correct 
name.—Ed. 
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731 AL-MUTARRIZl, THE PHILOLOGER 

I 

Abu M-Fath Naşir Ibn Abi ’l-Mukârim ‘Abd al-Sayyid Ibn 
‘ Alî al-Mutarrizi was a native of ^uwârizm, a legist of the sect 
{or school) of Abü Hanifah (No. 738) a grammarian and a 
philologer. He possessed a perfect knowledge of grammar, 
philology, poetry and ali the branches of literatüre. He studied 
in his native town under his father and Abu ’1-Muwayyad al- 
Muwafraq Ibn Aljimad Ibn Muhammad al-Makki, (a native of 
Makkah and) the {ablest) prcacher in Khuwârizm. He had, 
besides, other preccptors. Traditions \vere taught to him by a 
number of n.asters, one of whom was Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Abi Sa‘d al-Tâjir {the merchant). He gained a 
perfect acquaintance with that Science, bccame a head-man among 
the Mu'tazilitesi and preached openly the doctrines of that sect. 

In the secondary points of MuNÜm law, he followed the system 
of Abü Hanifah. He expressed his thcughts with elegance v 

and displayed great talent as a jurisconsult. We owe to him a 
number of instructive works such as the Commentary on the 
Stations {ıVfagâmât) of al-Harirl, a treatise which, notwithsıanding 
its concision, affords all the Information that can be desired. İn 
his Kitâb al-Sf tsh ib {the furn'sher of cııriotı% info-mation) he 
treats of the strange and uncommon terms employcd in the 
language of the jurisconsults. This work is for the Hanafııes what 
the work of a!-Azhari {No. 613) is for the Şhâfi'ites. In it 
the auîhor shevved that he was not uncqual to his task, having 
assembled there every Information that could be wished for. 

*[His lUı'rib {e.ract indicator) \vas inlended as a commentary on 
the Mııghrib ; it is a laiğe vvork, b.ıt rarely to be found. He 
clrew up also a philological treatise enıiıled the lqtinâ' {sufficiency), 
and m;ıde an abridgmcnt of the saıne vvork. His other produc- 
tions \vcrc an abriilgment of the IşUlh al-Maııtii/^, the Mişbâh 


1 The Mu'iâzilheı endeavoureJ to conciliate fıiıh vviıh rc.isoiı, rcliyion 
with philosophy. 

2 The İşlûh al-IVtantiq (correetor of diacoıırse) is a philological work 
composed by Ibn al-Sikkit, a cclebraıed gran.marian whosc life vvili bc found 
among the Ya'gübs. 

*[ ] From ‘ lIıs'’ to “elc" on p. 5 is omilled by ‘Abd al-'.lamid—Ud. 
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iflambeau) treating of grammar, the well-known Muqaddimah 
(introduction) to the study of grammar, ete.] Students derived 
great profit from his oral in.struction and from his works. In the 
year 601 (A.C. 1204-5) he entered Baghdâd, as a Makkah pilgrim 
and, as he hcld the opinions of the Mu'tazilites, he had frequent 
controversies with the doctors of that city. He gave there lessons 
in phi'ıology and acquired a great reputation, extended fame and 
■wide renown. He composed some poetry, such as the followİDg 
verses, in which assonances are introduced wiıh great art* : 

‘\He is) a fire-box of beneficence, the abundant sparks of 
which never fail, and a laurel of the hills possessing noble qualities 
which are never blighted. Precious is the peari of his glory, 
copious the now of his gifis.” 

In another piece he says: 

I should blush to acquire fame were I only to be considered 
as a frequentcr of damsels and an amâteur of songs.” 

He said also : 

“Fortune \vas blind lo my just rights, and that was really as 
bad as if al-Zarqâ simulated blindness.2 If you refuse to 
acknovvledgc my merit, üs voice is suRîciently loud to advertise 
lliose who have cars to hear.” 

He composcd a great deal of poetry and in it hemade frequent 
use of assonances. His birth took place in Khuvsârizm. in the 
month of Rajab, 538 (Jan.-Feb., A.C. 1144); so he was really, as has 
been remarked, the successor of al-Zını ıkhşhari, who died in that 
ycar and in tlıc same place {No. 684). Al-Muîarrizî died on 
Tucsday, the 2lst of the first Jumâdâ, 610 (8th Oct., A.C. 1213), 
in Khuvvârizm. More then three hundred elegies, some in Arabic 
and some in Persian, wcre composcd on his death. Mutarrizi 
means a person who embroiders stuffs and ornaments ıhem with 


1 Thase assonances disappear, of course, iıı the ıranslation. 

2 ThiE must refer to Zaraâ al-Yamâmah {the blue-eyed ınaitl of ul- 
Yınndmah,) who was celebrated Tor her piercing .sighl and of vvhom mpny 
fabies are related. See, the Essai, ctc., of M. ’Cuussin de Percoval. tom. I, 
p. 100, 
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stripes. I do not know 'vvhether this surname was given to him 
because he himseir wa$ an embroiderer or because one of his 
ancestors had practised that art. His professor, al-Muwa{raq Ibn 
Ahmad, the preacher above-mentioned, died in Khuwârizm on thc 
1 İth of Şafar, 568 (2nd October, A.C. 1172). 


732 AL-*AZlZ AL-*üBAYDl 

Abu ’l-Manşûr Nizâr al-‘Ubaydi {the Fâıimid), entitled al- 
‘Azîz bi-Allâh {atıgusl by the grace of God), was the son of 
aI-Mu‘izz, son of al-Manşür, son of al-Çâ’im, son of al-Malıdî, 
and sovereign of Egypı and Maghrib. We have already spoken of 
his father {No. 700). his ancestors, his son and his grandchildren. 
He was publicly declared successor to the throne on Thursday, 
the 4ıh of the latter Rabi', 365 (llth Dec., A.C. 975), and he 
assumed the supreme authority on the death of his father, which 
event took place on Friday, the llth of the same month. A 
different date has been given, as we have remarked in the article 
on al-Mu‘izz. \Vhcn al-Mu‘izz breathed his !ast, his death was kept 
secret, tili his son, al-‘Aziz, was proclaimed khaliF. The new sove¬ 
reign vvas generous, brave and inclined to forgiveness. even with the 
povver of punishing. Hisconduct toward.s İftikin al-Turki {No. 507), 
the mamlük of Mui'zz al-Dawlah, is weII-known : when he got 
him into his power, he pardoned him and, though the war he had 
to wageagainst him cost a heavy sum, he abstained from chastising 
him. As we have already given a short account of Iftikin's 
proceedings in the life of ‘Adud al-Dawlah Ibn Buwayh, we need 
not repeat it here. The aneedote {us »rc have said), is well-known 
and proves the mildness and clemency of al-‘Aziz. The amir al- 
Mulçhtâr al-MusabbihI {No. 687) States, in his History, that al-‘Aziz 
was he who founded the jâmi' {great n;osque) situated near the 
gate of Cairo cailed Bâb al-Futûh. The foundations were 
dug and the building \vas commenced in the month of Ramadan, 
380 (Nov.-Dec., A.C. 990). Farther on, he says : “The Qaşr 
al-Bahr {the palace on the river-side), an edifice thc like. of sviıielı 
had never been raised cither in the İZast or in the Wcst, was built 
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at Cairo in his reign, as also the Qaşr al-Dhahab {the golden palace), 
the great mosque in {the cemetery of) al-Qarâfah and the castles 
(or palaces) at 'Ayn Shams*. He had reddish hair, his eyes were 
large and darlc blue, his shoulders broad. Kind in disposition 
and condcscending, he disliked to shed blood. Being a good 
judge of horses and falcons, he was passionately fond of the 
Chase and particularly of Iion>hunting ; he was, besides, a 
conna/jj'eMr in jevvelleıy and furniture ; to this we may add that 
he was a man of talent, and skilled in literatüre.” Abu Manşür 
al-Tha'âlibi (//o. 356) menıions him in the Yatimah and gives a 

piece of verse wnich he composed on a day of public festivity 
in which he had put all his family into mourning on account of 
the death of one of his children. Here is the passage : 

‘‘We, the descendants of al-Muş^afâ {the chosen one, Muham- 
mad.) undergo affiicıions which none among us can survive 
except those vho are able to master their grief. Strange that we, 
of all mankind, must sufTer frotn n'isfortune ! ıhe first of our 
family had his trials and so also has Ihe last ! The people here 
beforc us are all rejoicing at their festival ; but festivals, for us, 
are days of mourning.” 

Here the same auıhor introduces a long paragraplı after 
which he adds Ihcse \vords : “1 heard Ihe şhaykh Abu '1-Tayyib 

relaıe as follows : The ‘Marwânid’ {Umayyad) who reigned in 
Spam reccived from Nizâr, ıhe sovercign of Egypt. an insuliing 
and satirical leiter to \vhich he replied in ıhcse terms : 'Yon satirize 
us because yon have heard of us ; had n e ever heard of you, \\e 
shoıdd make you a reply.' Nizâr fcll the severiiy of this retort 
and abstaincd from aııSNvcring.” Abu ’I-Hasan al-Ra\vhi says, in 
his vvork eıuiticd Th/i/cj; Ji Tûrîkjı al-Khulnfâ (gıU for 

ıhe ingenious, hciiıg a hisiory of the Khıilifs'~, that this correspon- 
dcnce passed hciwocn nl-'Azi/ and al-Hâkim al-Mııstanşir, the son 
of‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Nâşir aıui Mar'vân'd sovcreign of Spain. 
,^ccı■>rdiı)g lo him, al-Musianşır \Nits ıhc auıhor of Ihe insuliing 

1 The ruins of‘Ayn shr.ms (//t’/ıopo//.') liciil half a dny'sjourncy N.K. of 
Cairo. 

2 This work is noı noticed by Hâjjî Khalifalı. 
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letter and al-'Azız replied to it in the terms above mentioned ; 
God knows best ! In our anide on al-MahdI, Nizâr’s grandfather 
(No, 332) wc have spoken of the gencalogy which this family 
gave for theirs and of the attacks directed against it. The great 
majority of those who are versed in that branch of study do not 
consider this gencalogy to be true, and we have related, in the 
life of Ibn Tabâtabâ (No. 317) the conversation which passed, 
on the subject, betvveen that şharîf and al-Mu‘izz, the father of 
al-'AzIz. The belief in its falsity spread among the public and 
was generally adopted. AI-‘AzIz, in the commencement of his 
reign, vvent up into the pulpit, one Friday (lo pronounce the usual 
Khutbah or invocation), and found in it a leaf of paper on which 
were inseribed these lines : 

“We have heard a doubtful gencalogy prodaimed from the 
pulpit of the mosque ; if what you say be true, name your 
ancestors up to the fifth degree. If you wish to prove your 
assertion, give us, for your genealogy, one which may be as certain 
as that of al-Tâ’i‘: If not, leave your pedigree in the shade and 
enter with us into the great family vvhıch inciudes ali mankind. 
The most ambitious vainly desire to have a genealogy like that of 
the sons of Hâşhim (the ^Abbâsids).’’ 

The author of these verses said; give us, for your genealogy ete., 
because the occurrence took place in the reign of al-Tâ’i' li-Allâh, 
the Khalif ofBaghdâd. Another day, al-'Azİz mounted into the 
pulpit and found there a piece of paper on vvhich was written : 

“We have borne with oppression and with tyranny, but not 
with infıdelity nor folly. If you have the gift of knowing what is 
hidden, teli us the name of him who wrote this note.” 

He who composcd these lines was led to do so because they 
(the Fâtimid sovereigns) pretended to possess the knowledge of 
every thing hidden from man ; the aneedotes told of them, on 
this subject, are well-known. Abu ’1-Raqa‘maq Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Antâki (No. 53) composed, in praise of al-'Aziz, 
a gaşîdah of which the eulogistic part is remarkably well turned. 
The kingdom of this sovereign surpassed in extent that of his 
father ; (his generals) conquered for him Emessa, Hamât, Aleppo, 
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Şhayzar and, in thc month of Muljarram, 382 (March-April, A.C. 
992), the khufbah was pronounced for him, at Moşul, by Abü 
Duvvâd Muhammad Ibn al-Musayyab al-‘UqaylI, the brother of 
al-MuqalIad Ibn al-Musayyab {No. 108) and the sovereign of 
that City and its territory. The name of al-‘Azîz was there 
inscribed on the coinage and the standards; the khufbah was 
said for him {even) in Yamen. He continued to enjoy his greatness 
tili the year 386 ; having then set out for Syria, he was taken ili at 
Bilbays, in one of the last ten days of the month of Rajab 
(August, A.C. 996). His indisposition sometimes augmented and 
sometimcs diminished ; on Sunday, the 25th of Ramadan, he got 
on horseback, at Bilbays, and rode to the bath, from which he 
proceeded to the lodgings occupied by the ustâd Abu’l-Futûh 
BarjaNvân {No. 109), the samc who was the keeper of his 
treasury at al-Qaşr {the citadel of Cairo). He stopped there 
and, on the next morning, Monday, he felt his sufferings increase, 
and their violence continued till Tuesday morning. His disorder 
was the stone accompanied with pains in the bovvels. He then 
sent for the qâ4i, Muhammad Ibn al-Nu‘mâni and Abü 
Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn ‘Ammâr the Kitâmian, surnamed 
Amin al-Dawlah {the warden of the empire). This olîîcer was the 
first native of Maghrib who bore an honorary title^. He was the 
şhaykh and commander of the Kiıâmian troops. Al-‘Aziz, having 
recommended to the çare of ıhese officers the interests of his son 
al-Hâkim {No. 115), sent for the latter and conversed with him on 
thc same subjcct. Though his iliness continued to increase, he 
remained in the bath and, on quitting it, he expired. This took 

1 Muhammjd Ibn al-Nu‘mân was born al Payrav/ân, A.H. 34*' (A.C. 956), 
aud was taken to Cairo by his father. who accompanied al-Mu'izz to Egypt. 
Al-‘Aziz appointed hini chieT qâdf of ali Egypt, of Makkah and Mad nah 
and of the military colonies (jund) in Syria. He chose him atso tp preside 
at thc public prayer. and nominated. him direcCor of the mint and intendant 
of weights and measutes. Ibn al Nu'man blled those offîces during fourteen 
years and died on the fourth of Şfar A.H. 389 (January, A.C. 999). ivıany 
members of his family occupied high judicial situations. (Afırr. of the ’'âdis of 
Cöirp. MS. of the Bibi. imp. No. 691. This manscript was writtea for the use 
of the author and bears his correcıions). 

2 This is an error: Bulukin the Zîride receivcd from al-Mu'izz, the 
father of al-'Azîz, the litle of Sayf al-Dawloh (sword of the empire). 
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place on Tuesday, the 28tlı of Ramazân, 386 (I4th Oct., A C. 
996), in the interval bct,vean the two aftcr-noon prayers. Such 
is the account given by al-Musabbihi. According to the author 
of the history of Qiıyra^^ân, the physician prescribed to al-‘Aziz a 
portion, to be taken on eniering inio the bath, but it was wrongly 
made up and the prince died on drinking it. His deaıh was not 
kept secrct, cven for single hour, and his son, al-Hâkim, was 
immediately established in his place. On the morning of Wednes- 
day when the inhabitanıs of Cairo heard of this event, they went 
forth from the city lo meel the new sovereign. He made his 
entry with standards and banners waving before him, whilst the 
umbrella {of slaıe) was borne över his head by Raydan al- 
Şaqlabi, the same who is mentioned in our article on Barjawân. 
Al-H§kim entered the Qaşr a liıtle before sunset, preceded by a 
litter in which was borne the body of his father and out of which 
the two feet of the corpse protruded. Whcn the litter was taken 
into the Qaşr, the body was washed by the qödi İbn al-Nu‘mân 
and then buried in a chanıber of the Qaşr, near the tomb of al- 
MuMzz, the father of the deceased. The interment took place 
towards nightfall. On Thursday morning, the last of the monlh, 
peı fect order reigned cvery where and proclamations were made 
throughout the country to the effect that no new chargcs or 
obligations should be imposed upon the people, that their lives 
and fortunes vvere under the proteetion of God and that vvhoever 
attempted to deprive them of either, might be lavvfully slain and 
his property given up to pillage. The birth of al-‘Aziz teok place 
on Thursday, the 14th of Muharram, 344 (llth May. A.C. 995), 
at al-Mahdıyah in the province oflfriqiyah. AUFarghânî (A/o. 
76, nore.) States, in his lesser historical work, that al-‘Azîz bi- 
Aliâh was born on the eve of Sunday, the llth of Muharram of 
that year. Al-Mukhiâr al-Musabbihi reiates as follosvs ; “İn a 
conversation which 1 had with al-Hâkim, \^•e happencd to speak 
of the death of al-‘Azız, on which he said to me : ‘O Mukhtâr ! 
zny father sent for me before he breathed his last, and 1 ıbund him 
vvitlı nothing on his body but rags and batulagcs.' 1 kissed hini, 
and he pressed me to his bossom. exclaiming : 'How i grievc for 
thec, beloved of n.y heart !,’ and tears flowed from his eyes. He 
theii said : ‘Go, my master! and olay, for I am very wcll.’ I 
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obeyed and began to amuse myself with such sports as are usual 
with boys, and soon after, God took him to himself. Barjawân 
then hastened to mc and, seeing mc on thc top of a sycamore tree, 
he exclainrıed : ‘Cornc down, my boy ! may God protect you and 
us ali!' When 1 descended, he placed on my head thc turban 
adorned with jewels, kissed thc ground bcfore mc and said: 
‘Hail to Commandcr of thc faithful, with thc nıercy of God and 
His blessings ! ’ He then led mc out in that atıire and shewcd me 
to thc people, who ali kissed thc ground bet'orc me and salutcd mc 
with the title of khalif! The h'.story of al-‘Aziz ofTers abundance 
of matter, but we aim at concision. 


733 NAŞR AL-^UBZÂRUZZl 

Abu’l-Qâsim Naşr Ibn Ahmad İbn Naşr Ibn Mâmün, genc- 
rally known by thc surnamc of Khubzâruz.zi [the ricc-hread haker). 
^vas a nativc of Başrah. This distinguished poet h.td ncvcr 
rcceivcd any education and could neithcr read nor wri!c. He 
baked rice-bread in a shop situatcd at thc Mirbad of Başrah, 
and he uscd to rccite (ihere) vcrses of his-ovvn composition, ali of 
them amatory. People crovvdcd about him for tlıe pleasure of 
hearing his poems and admiring the talent of oııc whose State 
was so humblc. The poet Abu'I-Husayn Muhammad Ibn 
Muhanımad Ibn Ja‘far, sumumed Ibn Lankak al-Başri>, vvas then 
in the highest reputation, and yet he often vısitcd Naşr’s shop for 
the purpose of hcarinı; him, and took sıah an interest in him that 
he ınade a collection (diuân) of lıis poetical works. Naşr had 
already been to Baghdûd and resided ıherc a long time. The 
Khalib (A'o. 33) speaks of him in his historical woık and informs 
us that people Nvent to read Unıd siudy) this di\\<ln under thc 
author’s tuition and seveıal pieccs of vcıse wcre learnıd from him 
and given as his by al-Mu'âfâ Ibn Zakariyâ al-Jarirî (No. 699), 

1 Al-Tha'âlibî. in his Yatimah, gives sonic passages from Ibn Lankak’s 
poems and praıses the author highly fer his talent. He informs us that İbn 
Lankak was considered as thc ınost accomplishcd litcrary stholar of Başrah. 
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Ahmad Ibn Manşûr İbn Muhammad Ibn Hâtim al-Nüşhari and 
a number of others whose names he mentions. Al-rha‘âlibî {No. 
356) speaks of him in the Yatimah and cites a number of pieces 
composed by him, such as the fo!Iowing : 

“My two friends ! did you ever sec or hear of any one more 
gcnerous than a sovereign who went to visit his slave ! {Yet’twas 
thus my beloved) came, without having promised, and said to me : 

I esteem you too much to let your heart remain in suspcnse, 
awaiting the fulfilment of a promise. Then, betwecn me and her, 
the star of Union revolved in the sphere of happy omcn and felicity ; 
now, it prcsided över the kissing of the narcissus of the eye^, and 
then, över the biting of the apple of the cheek.” 

By the same: 

“Has not the love I bear you caused me sufficient paint with- 
out your beginning to sport {wiıh my feelings) and to laugh 7 
Your mockery is more galling to me than what I have already 
suffered ! I should not çare being sent to hell, were it not for the 
taunts (>!•)* of Mâlik {the angel who guarcis it).’’ 

By the same: 

“Many were those who, though absent, kept thcir promises 
towards us : but there were some who, though preseni, disdained 
{lo fulfil iheir engagements). They turncd away and then turned 
towards (us); they shewed an inclination for us, and then repelicd 
us; they fırst acted as friends and then as foes. But blame them 
not for transgressing (against us); did they not transgress, they 
would have no reason to ask pardon”. 

Here is another of his pieces : 

“A friend begins by visiting another, cither to drink wine 
(wi/fı ilim) or to bear the lute touched (<j/:) by a female musician. 
Then he visits his friend, eiıher to confıde to him hit sorrows or to 
complain cf the rigours of fortune”. 


I Sec Vol. I. Inıroduction. 

• Abd nl-Hamid gives : ^ slapping, throwing, ctc.—Ed. 
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in another piece hc says : 

“How much have I suffercd Trom thy saying this and that; 
from thy vvaveriiıg promiscs and long dclays. A week 
passes över and a month, whilst I expcct thcc, morning and evening. 
If I miss obtaining kind treatment from you, I shall act with 
exemplary patience. Love increases by regular gradation, but 
thus also does it disappear. Take çare! think not thysclf safe 
from tlıe visissitudes of fortune; she attacks thc pcvverful and 
leaves them abascd. Methinks I sec the beauty of thy face rcceive 
from {approaching) wrinklcs thc ordcr to dcpart<, and that, in thy 
hcklencss, thou exchangest light for darkness; a very bad 
exchange ! {People, then, on seeing thy figüre, »ouUİ never) think 
it had önce bcen as slender as a wand and( that thy swelling fornts 
had heen like) roundcd sand-hilis. When that happens, he whom 
thou hast not favourcd will rcjoicc in thy misfortune, but hc who 
obtained thy favours will stili be for thcc a friend.” 

By the same: 

“I looked at the moon and the face of my beloved; and, to 
my sight, they seeıned two moons. Such was my embarrassment 
that I could nut distinguish thc hııman moon from the moon of 
night. Were it not for thc two cheeks which I kisscd and the 
blackness of the hair which charmed me, I should have taken the 
moon for the beloved and the beloved for the moon. But onc 
sometimes disappears and the other remains always (ıi’/r/ı us) and 
\vhat disappears cannot be compared to what remains.” 

Ahmad Ibn Manşûr al-NûşharI States that al-Khubzâruz/.î 
recited to him the following lines, as being of his own composi- 
tion: 

‘‘The beloved passed the night with me as a boon companion ; 
ebriely had tingcd her checks and, when ıhe morning appeared, 
languor^ began to tingc her eyes. My eycs then Icnt their sleep 


1 For obvious reasuns I uive the signilicaıion of wrinkles to the word 
The expression aZ-raAf/oA.' al-rahilah! means : get ready to start! 

2 I read, with one of the MSS. For the signification of this word sce 

De Sney’s Harîrl, p. 537.1, 20. 
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to hers and obtaincd, in return, the plcasure of gazing on her 
charms. Thanks be to fortune : how well it favours me [in my 
plans) against her ! ’ 

The Khatib States, in his history of Baghdâd, that AbO 
Muhammad 'Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad ai-Akfâni of Başrah 
made the rollowing relation : '*! went out, one holy day vacation, 

with my uncle Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Akfâni the poet, and we had 
with us Abu ’l'Husayn Ibn Lankak, Abü 'Abd Allah al-N!ufajja' 
and Abu ’I-Hasan al-Sabbâk.* I, though a boy, accompanied 
them. They walked on ti 1 they came to the place where Naşr 
al-Khubzâruzzi was and found him making bread for a set (o/ 
peopJe who were waiting), We sat down in his (shop), wished him 
a happy holy day and askcd him how he was getting on. He had 
just lighıed some dry palm-leaves under the öven and had put on 
80 much fuel that {my companions) were inconvenienced by the 
smoke. As we found the smoke to augment, we ali rose up 
{to deparı), on which Naşr said to Ibn Lankak : ‘When shall I 
sce you again ? Abu’I-Husayn !’ The other replied : ‘When my 
clothes are soiled.’ ” He had put on that day new cloıhes, as white 
and as clean as could possibly be, because he wished to appear 
well dressed during the festival. We then went to the Street of 
the Bani Samurah and. when we reached the house of Alımad Ibn 
al-Muthannâ, Ibn Lankak sat down there and said : ‘My friends! 
the station we made at Naşr’s cannot fail offering him a subjcct 
on which he will have something to say ; I wish to anticipate him; 
bring me an inkhoı n.’ He then wroıe these lines: 

‘*1 have in my heart so great a love for Naşr that I surpass 
therein ali my companions. When we went to him, he fumigated 
us, in guise of incense, wiıh dry leaves which tinged our clothes 
with smoke. 1 rose in haste, thinking he meant, by that, to drive 
us away; and he said ; ‘Whcn shall l see you again ? Abu ’l- 
Husayn ! ’ to which I answered ; ‘When my clothes are soiled.’ 

These lines he sent to Naşr, who immediately dictaled an 
ansNver to them. We read his reply, which was expressed in these 
terms: 


Abd al-ljamîd Bİves : al-Simâk.—Ed. 
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“On Abu ’l-Husayn I bestowed my sinc'rest love, and he 
mocked me with sweet words. When he came, his clothcs were as 
{white as} the hair of old age, but {wiıh me,) they became dark 
like the hair of a youth. I thought that. when he sat dowa with 
me, be was going to a vvedding, and 1 therefore generously per* 
fumed his garments, saying: ‘When shall 1 see you again ? 
Abu '1-Husayn ! He replied : ‘when my clothcs are soiled’. If 
the dislike of dirtiness' be meritorious, why did the Legatee receive 
the surname of dustyface'^ ?”. 

The IQıâlidites, Abû Bakr Muhammad and Abü ‘Uthmân 
Sa‘îd {,No. 456), rclate, in the work calied al-Hadâyâ wa 'l-Tuhaf 
(nfferings and eifts). that al-Kl:ubzâruz 2 i sent to Ibn Yazdâd, the 
governor of Başrah, a signet-stone and, with it, the follovving 
no te: 

“Were many times the double cf what I sent you laid at your 
fect, it would make as littie appearance as the presents offered by 
Balqis (the gücen of Sabâ) to Solomon. But I do it only to try 
you : if you are pleased with it, we shall know cvidently that you 
are pleased with me.” 

Mentioning one thing brings on another: I found in the same 
work an amusing anccdote which I am induced to insert here. 
There was at İşbahân a man remarkable for his wealıiı, his muni- 
ficence and the nobleness of his character. His name was Sımak 
Ibn al-Nu‘mân. A female musician of that city, vvhose name vvas 
Umm ‘Amr and who was distinguished for her talent and her 
merit, inspircd him with a violcnt passion ; and his infatuation for 
her became so great that he besto«ed on her a number of farms 
and sent her a mule loadcd with the deeds by which he transferred 
to her these estates. This gave rise to much talk among the public 
and excited great astonishment. There was then in Isbahân a 


1 The true reading is 

2 According to the Şhı'ites. Muhamınad appointed ‘Alî Ibn Abi Tâlib 
lo be his juccessor ; whence they gave to the latıcr the surname of al- H'asl 
{the legatee). Abû Turöb {the father of dust, dusty faee) >vas the nickname 
by which Muhammad designated 'Alî oo acccent of his piely and frequem 
prostrations. 
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man of heavy apprchension and remarkable for dulness, who was 
in love wiıh another female musician. When hc heard of wlıat 
had passed, he imagined, through his ignorance and his feeble 
intelligence, that Simâk had merely given to Umm *Amr a quantity 
of iparchment) skins with nothing written on them and that 
presents of such a kind wcrc alvvays wcll rcceived and had a great 
effect on the person to whom they were sent. He therefore pur- 
chased enough of skins to load two mules, so that his gift might 
be doubly as great as Sımûk’s, and sent them to her beloved, 
VVhcn she rcceived (hem and learned what it meant, she was filled 
with anger against her adınirer and wrote him a severe lelter in 
whiclı she declarcd that she woııld never speak to him again. In 
tiıis missive she inserted the follo^ing lines whiclı she had got a 
poet to compose for her ; 

“The person who revolts against you will never submit to you 
again. l declare that your ^^ish to gain my afTeetion shall always 
be vain. You have brought disgrace on the whole class of lovers 
by the vileness of your act. Tel) mc ! \vho vvould be capable of 
sending skins to his mistress exccpt you? 1 suppose that, in doing 
so, you meant to imitate Simâk. I3ut he sent to Umm ‘Amr 
farms vvilh their title-decds, and you sent me things vvhich stunk 
as if you lıad made use of them to wipe your mouth. Why 
should 1 consent to have you near me ? blocklıcad that you are ! 

1 have no wish to see you except I werc to cuı up those skins {into 
straps and wear them out) upon your shouldcrs.” 

1 transeribe here another aneedote vvhich I found in the same 
vvork: Al-Labbâdi the poet set out from onc of ihe tovvns of 
Âdharbâ’îiân for another. Hc \vas ınounted on an e.vcellent colt 
belonging to himself. A great sterilıty had prevailed in the country 
during that year. On the road, hc met vvith a young man, riding 
on an ass. Lct us give the renıaindcr of the story in al-Labbâdi's 
o\vn vvords : “I found tliat he had rcceived a good cducation and 
could rccitc poems; he was, besides, üglıt-henrtcd, prompt at 
repartee and skilled in argument. Wc travelled together tlıc rest 
of the day and, in the evening, vve arrived al a khâiı {caravansarâ'i) 
.situated on the road. 1 asked from the master of it if İte could 
give tıs .ınything to eat. and he declarcd that hc l.ad nothing 
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remaining in his cstablishment. 1 talked with him for some lime 
and cajolcd him so well that he at length brought me two cakos 
of bread, one of vvhich 1 rcşerved for myself, and theother I gave 
to my fcllow-traveIler. ■ The uııeasiness 1 felt for my colt, lest it 
should pass thc night without feeding, was greaıcr than whai I 
felt for myself ; so I asked the mastcr of the khân if he had any 
barley. He replied that he had not a single grain. I told him 
to go and look for some and that I should pay him for his Irouble. 
fle went out and, after remaining a long time absent, he returncd 
and informed me that he had discovered two makkûk's (guarts) 
of it, but that the owner had sworn, under the penalty of divorcing 
his wife, that he wouId not let thcm go for less than a hundred 
âirhdims (fifty shiUings). On this I said : “Since there is an oath 
made to divorce, discussion is useless ; here are fifty dirhams ; go 
and bring me one makkûk." He did so, and I gave to my colt. 
after which, 1 resumed my conversation with the young man, 
whose ass was standing (in the couri) with nothing to eat. My 
companion remained some time with downcast eyes and then said : 
"Listen, may God favour you I to some verses which have just 
come to my mind.” “Let us have them,” said I, and he reciled as 
follovvs : 

“My verses, Sir ! are much infcrior to yours, for my poetic 
lalent does not come up evcn to your skill in prose. İn what 1 
have recited, 1 merely displayed bcfore you what was, in reality, 
a single drop compared to your <cean. You conversed vvith ine 
familiarly, raised my spirits and treatcd me kindly ; you paid 
attention to my State before thinking of your own. I no\v wish 
to ask a favour which, if you grant it, will render me your 
encomiast and your grateful scrvant for ever ; I have partaken of 
your hospitality ; let my ass shaıe in that of your colt." 

I loughcd andexcused myself for having negleeted the animai : 
so, 1 purehased for it tlıe other makkûk^ at thc price of fifty 
dirhams.” But, after ali, we have digrcssed from our subject. The 
aneedotes and stories rclated of Naşr are very numerous. He 
died, A.H. 317(A.C. 929-30), but this date is suspicious, for thc 
Khatib States, in lıis History, that Ahmad Ibn ManşOr al-NügharI, 
the same of \vhom vve have already spoken, İcarned from him 
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{some pieces of verse) în thc year 325. The word âruzzî, forming 
the laiter part of the surname Khubzaruzzi. varies in its pronuncia- 
tion, because it cotnes from a root which has six different forms, 
natnely : uruzz (rice) aruzz^ urz, uruz, ruzz and runz. Naşr received 
the surname becauso he pracıised the trade of a rice-bread baker, 
as we have already staıed toward.s the commencemeni of this notice. 
Lonkak is a Persian word and the diminutive of the adjective 
lank (lame). The Persians form their diminutives by adding the 
letter k to thc end of the word. Mirbad is the name of a well- 
known public place in Başrah. The word itself signified any place 
Nvhere camels and other animals are shut up, but it became a 
proper name, applied to the place in Başrah. 


734 NAŞR AL-NL'MAYRi 

Abu M-Murhaf Naşr, a celebrated blind poet, was the son of 
Manşür Ibn at-Hasan Ibn Jawşhan* Ibn Manşürt İbn Humayd 
İbn İthâl İbn Wazar { Ibn 'Atlâf Ibn Bişhr Ibn Jandal Ibn 
‘Ubayd al-Râ'i İbn yuşayn Ibn Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Jandal Ibn 
Qatan İbn Rabi'ah Ibn ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Hârith İbn Numayr 
Ibn‘Amir Ibn Şa‘şa‘ah Ibn Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Bakr Ibn Hawâzin 
Ibn Vıanşür Ibn ‘Ikrimah Ibn Khaşafah Ibn Qays ‘A> lân Ibn 
Mudar İbn Nizâr İbn Ma'add Ibn ‘Adnan. VVhen a boy, he 
went {from al-Raqqalı) to Baghdâd and there he coniinued to 
reşide ııp to thc day of his dcath. He Icarned the Qur'ân by 
heart, studied the system of jurisprudcnce drıwn up by Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal ^No. 19) and heard traditions delivered by the qâdi 
Abü Bakr Mııhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Büqi al-Anşâri. Abu ’l-Barakât 
‘Abd al-Wahhâb İbn al-Mubârak al-AnnıâlI', Abu ’I-Fadi 

l The Abü ’I-Barakât ‘Abd al-Wahhâb al-Anmâti wat a native of 

Bar.hdâd. He dıed in ıhe month of Mu^rram 538 (July-August. A.C. 1143). 
• 'Abd al-Hamîd giveı Javrş^.—Ed. 
t 'Abd al-Hamld omitt Ihil pame.—Ed. 
t ‘Abd al-İJamid giveı; Ward.—Ed. 
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Muhammad Ibn NSşir* and other masters. His literary studics 
were made under Aba Manşür al-JawâliqI (No. 724). He (com~ 
posed and) recited poems in which he eulogized the khalifs. the 
wazirs and the grandees ; he taught traditions and led a iife of 
devotion and self-mortification. His poetry, of which there 
exists a collection, has all a good tendency. The kâtib ‘İmâd al- 
Dln {No. 678) cites some of his verses in the Kharîdah and assigns 
to bim the genealogy which we have given above. “It was from 
his lips,”said he, “that I learned it”. The ‘Ubayd al-Râ'i^ vvho is 
mentioned in that list was the celebrated poet whose dîwân we 
possess and who vvaged such a war of satires against Jarir 
{No. 121). Abû Murhaf (Naşr) lost his sight from the smaII-pox, 
at the age of fourteen years. ‘Imâd al-Din cites the foI]owing 
extract from onc of his poems : 

“Think you that, after our union, now dissolved, we shall ever 
meet again, and that I shall no longer have to apprehend the 
fearful vicissitudes of Fortune? {Think you) that after our 
mutual estrangement, (the aspect of) our camping-spots and 
pasture grounds in Najd will again assu^ge {my grief)! I well 
remember the time, now past and göne, when we were all closely 
United at Ayman al-Alamîn f I have been unable to suppress 
the flow of my tears ; tears obcy not the (lover's) will when he 
suffers from passionate desire. My hcart impels me towards 
{the beloved) Kljansâ, but, between us, a vast extent {of desert) 
intervenes. Of things which I dread, that which my heart fears 
the most is the sight of the lightning when il flashes över the land 
ofNajdî. Long scparation from my friends has loaded me with 
a burden which I am unable to support.” 

His poetry is remarkable for delicacy of thought and elegance 
of style. When at Baghdâd hc remained cxclusively attached to 
‘Awn al*Din Yahyâ Ibn Hubayrah, a wazir vvhose life we shall 

1 The l^fit Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad Ibn NSfir al-SalamI, an inhabitant 
of BaStadad and one of the greatest traditloniıts of‘Iria, died in the montb 
of gJıa'bân, 5S0 (Oct., A.C. 1155). 

2 For this poet see de Sacy's Anthologle grammatteaU, pp. 134, 452. 

3 This perhaps means ; because it drawa my attention towardı that country 
and awakens painful Fccollections. 
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givc. and composcd poem'! in his praise. He was born at al- 
R ıqqah, on Tııe-îday cvining, thc 13th of the latter JumâdS, 501 
(29tl> .lan., A.C. 1108); he died at Baehdâd on Tucsday, the 
28ılı of ılıc liitîcr Rabî', 588 {13th May, A.C. 1192) and was 
intcrrcd inutside) the gate callcd Bâb Harb. Numayri is a 
paıronymic refeiTİng to the Nıunayr İbn ‘Âmir whose name is 
mcnıioned lowards the beginning of this article. The other 
namcs are suliicicntly known {to dispense tıs from indicatina their 
orthography). 


735 İBN QrM ÂQIS 

Abu ’l-Futûh Naşr Allah İbn ‘Abd Aliâh İbn Makhiûf İbn 
‘Ali İbn ‘Abd al-Qawi İbn Qalâqis al-Lakhmi al-Azhari al- 
Iskandarânî {an Arab af the Irihe of fMkhın. a dcscendant of al- 
Azhai and a native of Atc.\aııdı Ut), bore the titlc of al-Qâdî 
’\-A'a7.7. {the worshipfıd eıâdi) anıl was noted as a poel. İn that 
art, he displayed great abılity, talent and gcniiı.s. He hae so littie 
beard that his facc was quito barc and, for that reason, verses were 
composcd against him. \vhich 1 abstain from mcnlioning on 
accoıınt of their indclicacy. He was a consiant companion of 
the Abfı Tâhir al-Silafi {No. 43) and profîted greatly by 

his intereourse with that eminent hâjh. The colleetion of his 
poctical works contains some ı^ieecs in \vhich he makes brilliant 
eulogiums of his friend, Abû 1 ahir \vho, on his side, spoke of 
him frequently in the highest terms and cmıılalcd with him in the 
carcer of mutuai praise. İbn Qalâqis wcnt to pay his court to 
al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil ‘Abd al-Rahîın {No. .U9), taking \viih him a 
çaşidah in which the name of that wazir was introduccd so as to 
form the rhyme of onc of the verses. The picce is of the highest 
beauty and begins thust : 

1 These verses are so intricate in their construetion, so full of verbal 
quibbles and ohscure allusions, that it is hardly possible to make them 
pctfcctly İDtelligible in another lan,}uage. 
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•‘What harm wou)d it do that gazelle {nymph, maiden) were 
she not to leave (mj), and were {she lo hear) o-^ wounded (lover) 
condole with anothcr? (fVhat harm) to one whose society is a 
paradise. were slıc not to Sic him whora she r.^jected suff .ring 
from (lormenis like those of) hell 7 As long as I courted her, {ıhat 
stender waisi, Uke to) a pliant branch in a garden enfeebled my 
body (tj' the passion it inspired me), so that 1 became (a 
mere breath, Uke) the zephyr {of that garden). She, with the 
beauty-.'pot (ragîni) on her chcek, slumbers, neglectful of {her) 
sleeple<:s {lover) ; but sleep wa.<: always most suitable for those 
who had Rac/iın^. Why should a gazelle {maiden) not rcmain 
{faram) {with us) ? Have I not hcard {grammarians say), as 
{an exemple of) relaıion; ‘The gazelle of the desert {şarîm)^, 
Mow olTen did a censor conlinue {her reproaches) as long as night 
endured; a bcing {bahlmah) with whonı 1 passed in conviviality 
many a gloomy (bahîm) night! I allowed her to anger me 
uncontrolled, for a man should be mild whcn angered by his 
fellow-creaturc. 1 said to her, when she passed ali bounds and 
whilst my heart was in grievous torture : ‘Excuse a heart which, 
through an effect of love, wanders, like a poct, in evcry valleyî, 
How often (<7/<///o«g/or) that vvine of which her mouth was the 
cup and of which the smell could not süflice me but the taste I 
I tı ied to absorb it from her lips and said: ‘This is really the 
Ii(|uor of Paradise-*’ She opened her mouth, in smilinc, and 
disclosed {teeth like) the wlıiıe noweıs of the hili, or like pcaris 
ranged on a neckIace ; or (as if) .she had received vvith approba- 
tion tlıe {pocın now) received by al-Fâd'I ‘Abd al-Rahim.” 

İbn Qalâqis rreqiıc :tly removed from one country to anolher 
and. alluding to his fondness for travcllinc, he ıısed to say ; 


1 AceorJing to so ne commentators, the/taıy/m of the is the name 

given to the dog of the Seven Sleepers. Sec Çur'âıı, sûralı 18, verse 8. 

7. It is very possiblc that the translator has missed the mcaning of this 
verse. 

3 Qur’(in. sârah 26, verse 22i. 

4 Literally; Zamzam and al-Hatîm; that is, the sacred well uııj the 
envlosure of the Tcmplc, at Makkah. 
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"Men are numerous but I am destined to kecp 

corapany with sailors only and with camel-drivers." 

Towards ıhc close of his life, he went to thc city of Aden, 
in Yaman and sung the praises of Abu ’l-Faraj Yâsir, the son of 
Abu *1-Nadâ Bilâl İbn Jarir al-Muhammadi and wazir 
to Mühammad and Abu ’I-Sa‘üd, the sons of ‘Imrân Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Dâ‘i* Sabâ Ibn Abi ’1-Sa‘üd Ibn Zuray* Ibn al-‘Abbâs 
al-YâmIt, sovereigns of that county*. He was generously treated 
by Yâsir and, having obtained from him gifts sufficiently ample to 
make him a rich man, he took ship and departed. The vesjcI 
was vvrecked on the island of al-Nâraüs, near Dahlak, and every 
thing he had with him went to the bottom. This occurred on 
Friday, the 5th of Dhu’I-Qa‘dah, 563 (Ilth August, A.C. 1168), 
He returned to his patron in a State of nudity and recited to him 
the poem which begins thus: 

“When we departed, generosity called us back, and we 
returned to thy residence; returning (from evil H’aysJ is highly 
meritorious.” 

This is an excellent gaşldah, as that single verse is sufficient 
to prove. He then recited to him another poem in which he 
spoke of his shipwreck ; it begins by these lines : 

“Travel, if you wish to acquire real worth, it is by travelling 
that the crescent bccomcs a full-moon. Water, whilst it runs, 
acquires good qualities ; when it setties, it becomes corrupt. It is 
by removing (from ıheir place) that precious pcarls pass from the 
sea to the necks (of the fair), You who relate the history of 
Yâsir, without knowing by experience his rcal merit! read, if yo ı 
know how, in thc nobleness of his visage, the (öpen) volüme of 
expectations (/u^/W). Kiss the fingers of his right hand and 
say : ‘Hail to thee who art an ocean (of generosity) ! ’ But I mistakc, 
God pardon me! in comparing him to the ocean; he enriched me 
and it reduced me to indigence. I have found that the one 
always flows, and that thc other (flows and) ebbs.” 

1 That is or Aden and its terriıory. 

• ‘Abd al-Hamtd gives : al-R&'I.—Ed. 

’Abd al-t^mld gives : al-Niml.—Ed. 
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It is a long gaşidah and displays ali the excellence of the 
author’s talent. The idea in the second verse is borrovved from 
an expression employed by Badi* al-Zamân, the author of the 
Magâmât, who inserted it in the beginning of an episıle of which 
we have spoken in his life (No. 51) and in which he says : “VVhen 
water has long remained at rest, its noxious qualities appear.” 
The idea of the third verse is borrowed from a piece composed by 
Şurr Durr (No, 449), in which the author says : 

“Let your stirrups rattie across the deserts, and leave to 
maidens the shelter of their curtains. Those who always remain 
at home are like the inhabitants of the tomb. Did not pearls 
quit their dwelling-place, they had never mounted from the 
sea to the necks (of the fair\" 

The following verses, composed by him on a black slave-girl, 
offer a very original idea : 

“I know a negrcss who is really (•.vorth) a white; near her, the 
(white) camphor is jealous of the (black) musk. She is like the 
pupil of the eyc : people think it black, but it is ali (püre) light.” 

The good (pieres composed by) İbn Qalâqis are very nume- 
rous. He was born in the frontier city of Alexandria, on Wednes- 
day, the 4th of the latter Rabî, 532 (20th Dec., A.C. 1137), and died 
at ‘Avdhab on the 3rd of Şiawwâl, 567 (29th May, A.C. 1172). 
In the month of Şha'bân, 563 (May-June, A.C. 1168), he arrived 
in Sicily and, two years later, he visited Yaman. When in Sicily, 
he got acquainted with a chief (gâ'id) named Abu ’1-Qâsim Ibn al- 
Hajar* by whom he was generously treated and for whom he 
composed a very good work entitled : Al-Zahr al-Bâsim fi awşâf 
Abi 'l-Qâsim (the smiling fîower, treatiug of the gualiries of Abu 7- 
Qâsim). When he left Sicily, with the intention of returning to 
Egypt, the vvinter season had set in and the winds drove his ship 
back to that island. He then vvrote to Abu ’1-Qâsim a letter in 
whicl\ he said : 

“The vvinter vveather hindered mc from arriving at my native 
place with the ambassador. The winds, vvhich drove me back, 

1 This shows ıhat, in Sicily, under tVilIram II, the third Norman king, some 
Müslim chiefs stili held a high position. 
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came just as 1 should have wished, although I did not desire them. 
The ass sometimes sıumbles, but that is often through ıhe will of 
him who hired it out.” 

There was thcn in Sicily an anabassador sent there by thc 
sovcreign of flgypt. \Vhen he look ship to return, Ibn Qalâqis 
accompanied him, and they were driven back by a storm to the 
place thcy sailed from. Ibn Qalâqis then composed the verses 
here mcntioned. The Kâtib ‘İmâd al-Din mentions, in the 
Kharidah, under thc article entitled Ibn Qalâqis, the trcatise of 
which we have spoken above, and gives there some good extracts 
from that poel’s works. Qalâqis is the plural of qulqâs (colocasid), 
a word of which the meaning is well known. ‘AyMâb is a small 
town situated on the {\vesiern) shore of the sca of Jiddah {the 
Red sea). The vessels of Egypt sail from thence for Hijâz {with 
the travellers ıvho arrive at 'Aydhâb) by the road of Qüs. The 
passage aeross the sea generally lakes a («fay anr/a) night. From 
Jiddah (or Juddah) to Makkah there is onc day’s journey. 
At Jiddah is . stili to be secn the tomb of Eve, our first mother, 
vvhich is an object of pilgrimage. Yâsir was put to death by Shams- 
al>Dawlah TOrân Şhâh {No. 432) when that prince invaded 
Yamani. 


736 PİYA AUDiN İBN AL-ATHiR 

Abu ’l-Fath Naşr Allah Ibn Abı ’l-Karam Muhammad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-KarIm Ibn Abd al-Wâhid al-Shavbâni. 
gcnerally known by the surname of Ibn al-Athir al-Jazarî and thc 
title of Diyâ al-Din {the liglıt of religion), was born at Jazirah 
Ibn 'Umarî and passed there his early youth. In the month of 
Rajab, 579 (Oct.-Nov., A. C. 1183) hc accompanied his father to 

t In the year 569 (A.C. 1173-4), when Şhams aI-Dawlah Türin ShAh took 
thc City of Aden, the wazlr Yâsir was the govemor of the place. The 
historians who ıpcak of this event make no meotion of the two princes in 
whotc name he governed, 

2 See No. 432. 526. 
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Moşul and there he madc his studics. Having thcn mastered thc 
Sciences (conneeted with law and religion), Icarned by heart the 
Çur'âıı, picked up a great quantity of traditions concerning the 
Prophet and acq'Jİred a fair knowledgs of grammar, philology and 
rhetoric ; he learned also su^h a number of poems that he said, 
towards the beginning of his work entitled Al-iVaşhi ‘l-Marqüm 
(the flowered silken tissue) : “I learned by heart an immense 
quanıity of ancient and modern poetry. but, afıerwards, I liraited 
my studies to the poems of the two members of the tribe of Tay, 
Hab'b Ibn Aws,” he means Abû Tammâm (No. 143 ),—“and 
Abû ‘Ubâdah al-Buhturl,ı as also to those composed by Abu 
’l-Tayyib al-Mutanabbî (/Vo, 49). I commited to memory ali the 
poetical works of these three authors and often studied them 
througlı during a number of years, tili I obtained thc faculty of 
expres«:ing correctly my ideas and succeeded in acquiring such 
habits of application as became for me a (second) nature.” My 
sole motive in giving this passage is to shew how essential it is for 
a seribe who is engaged to draw up epistles (official dispatehes) 
that he should closely apply to the decomposing of poetry (into 
prose) and makc that practice the main b.ısis of his art, Diyâ al- 
Din. having ıhus obtained pos^ession of ali thc qua]ifications 
(requisile for a secrelary of State), proceeded to the court of 
Salâh al-Dîn (Saladiri), in tlıe month of the first Rabî‘, 587 (April, 
A.C. 1191) and. in the month of the latter Jumâdâ of the same 
year (June-July,) he was atıaehed to thc service of that suljân by 
al-Oâdi ’I-Fâdil (;VV;. 349). He continued with Salâh a!-Dîn tili 
thc month of Shaıvvvâl of that year (Oct.-Nov.). when al-Malik al- 
Afdal Nfır al-Din‘Alî (A'o,-/dy), the son of Şalâlj al-Din. asked 
pennission from his faıher lo take him (Diyâ al-Din into his 
service. The sultân gave Ihc laiter his choice of remaining whcre 
he was or of passing into thc service of the prince, and lold liim 
at thc same time, that the pension (nut'lüm) already granted to him 
should bc (in eaclı ca^e regnlarly) continued. Diyâ al-Din decided 
on coing wiıh al-Afdal, \vho was then a young man, and was 
appointcd by that prince to tlıe post or\va/îr. Under such a pat¬ 
ron, his circumstances bccame greatiy improved. Al-M:ılik al-Afdal. 


I His life will bc foııııd in this vvork. 
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having obtaincd for himself the kingdom of Datnscus, on the 
deaıh of his father. Salâh al-Din, cbose Diyâ al-Din for his grand- 
wazir, Ali puplic affairs vvere jhen referred lo the latler’s dircction 
and, in evcry circumstance, the highcst confidence was placed jn his 
ability. When Damascus was laken from al-Afdal, that pıince 
removed to Sarkhad. as we have already staled in his life, and as 
Diyâ al-Din had been on bad ternıs with the inhabitants of the 
former place, thev now resolved on putting hini to deaıh; but the 
chamberlain, Mahâsin Ibn ‘Ajam, got him out of danger by 
locking him up in a trunk and carrving him secrctly out oftlıecity. 
piyâ ai-Din thcn went to join his master and afterwards 
accompanied him to Egypt, whither that pıince had been called in 
order to act as the nâ ib {Heuıenant) of his nephew, al-Malik al- 
Manşûr. We have spokeıı of these cvents in our article on 
al-Afdal, and that dispenses us from repeating our account of 
them here. Al-Malik al-‘Adil having proceeded to Egypt 
No. 461), took that country from his nephew al-Afdal, who 
received in exchange the government of al-Shargiyah {'Irâq and 
Mesopolamia) and set out for that province. Diyâ al-Din did not 
follow in the train of attendants, because he was afraid of being 
assassinated by a band of fellovvs who vvere vvaiıing for him. He 
afıerv/ards succeeded in leaving the ciıy under a disguise, and he 
has given an account of his evasion in a long Ictter the text of 
which may be found in the work {diwân) which contains his 
epistolary correspondance. He stayed away for soıne time from 
his master al-Malik al-'Afdâl and did not return to his service till 
that prince had established his authority in Sumay.sât. Ke then 
remained with him till the month of Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah 607 (April- 
May, A.C. 1211), when he passcd into the service of al-Malik 
al-Zâhir Ghâzi [No. 197), sovereign of Alcppo and al-Afdal’s 
brother. Soon after, he left his ne\v master, in a moment of 
anger, and returned to Moşul, but. being unable to make his 
way ihere, he proceeded to Arbela, vvherc he was equally unsuc- 
cessful. From that he went to Sinjâr and then, again, to Moşul. 
Having decided on fixing his residence there, he got employed by 
the governor of that ciıy as a writer of dispatehes. This prince, 
vvhose name vvas Na r al-Din Mahmüd, and who was the son of 
al-Malik al-Qâhtr ‘Izz al-Dîn Mas'üd, the son of Nûr al-Dio 
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Arsilân Şhâh (No. 79), had then for atabek (guardian) the amîr 
Abu ’l-Fadâ’il al-Nûrî. Tlıis look place in theyear 618 (A. C. 1221). 
1 went more than ten times from Arbela to Moşul, where Diyâ 
al-Uin was residing, and iried to get introduced to him ; because 
I knew that hc had been the intimate fricnd of my father and I 
Nvished to study something under his luition. I did not, however, 
succeed in my pıoject. l subsequentiy left al-Şharqiyah and 
went to Syria, whı;re l rcsided about Un years, and thcn proceeded 
to Egypt. Diyâ ai-Din was stili living at that time. I aftcrwards 
received at Cairo the news of his death. He composed a number 
of works \vhich provc the emınence of his talent. That which 
bears the title of Al-Mathal al-Sö'ir fi adab al-Kâtih wa'l Şhâ'ir 
(the Cuırent Proverb, treating of the Uterary Information reguisite 
for prose-writers and poets) forms two volümes and attests the great 
abilities of the author. In it, he enters into full details and omits 
which a writer of epistics should know. When he finished it, he 
read it in public, and allovved it to be written down under his 
dictation. A copy of it having reachcd Bagîidâd, the jurisconsult 
‘İzz al-Din, who was also a man of leiters, undertook to eriticise 
it, to refute the author and to point out his errors. The names 
of this doctor were Abü Hâmid ‘Abd al-Hamld Ibn Hibat Allah 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid al-Madâ'inî. 
He colleeted his stricıures into a volüme to vvhich he gave the 
title of Al-Falak al-Dâ'ir ‘ala 'l-Mathal al-Sâ’ir (the Revolving 
Sphere, direeted agaiıtst the Current Proverb). When the work was 
finished, he sent it to his brother, Muwaffaq al-Din Abu ’l Ma'âli 
Ahmad, called also al-Qâsim. and received from him a written 
answer containing ıhese lines : 

“Sir 1 you have made on the Current Proverb (a hook called) 
the Revolving sphere. It is really a revolving sphere vvhich \vill 
render yoıır name as well knovvn as a current proverb.” 

Izz al-Diiı (the author of that refutation) was born at al- 
Madâ’in oıı Saturday, the İst of Dhu ’l-Hijjah, 586 (30th Decenıber, 
A. C. 1190) and dicd at Baghdâd in the year 655 (A. C. 1257). His 
brother, Muwaffaq al-Dİn, died at Baghdâd in 656 (A. C. 1258), 
very soon after the taking of that city by the Tartars. Both of 
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them were jurisconsults, men of Ictters and of talent. They left 
somc good poetry. IVfuwaffaq al-Din wa« born in the latıer 
Juınâdâ (May-June.) or, according to another staıement, in the 
first Rabî* (Fcb.-March). A. hf, 590 (A. C. 1194), at al-Mada’in. 
(Diyâ al-Din, the suhject of this noiice), is the author of the book 
entitled Al-Waşhi 'l-Marqûm fi hail al-Manzûm {thefljuered silken 
r/jjMC, o/(the advantage resulıing from) the decomposing 

of poetry (inio prose). This treatise. though concise, is very fine 
and instructive. He composed also tUe Kitâh al-Ma'âni'l-Mukh- 
tara'ah {the book of original ideas), in which he treats of the art 
of prose composition. This is also an excellent worlc. Another 
production of his is a selection of poems from the works of Abü 
Tammâm, Abû ‘Ubâdah al-Buhturi, Dik al-Jinn {No, 359) and Abu 
’l-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi. It forms one large volüme and may be 
learned by heart with great advaniage {lo the student). Abu 
'l-Barakât İbn al-Mustawfî (/Vo. 528) says, in his (hiographical) 

History of Arbela ; “I found the follovving verses inscribed, in the 
lıand-writing of Diyâ al Dîn, at the end of the book which contains 
his selection {of poetry). 

“Employ this treasure really precious ; for it is a selection 
made by a man of prudence and of judgment, to whom ali 
elegancies of style were obedient and who took, at an early age, 
the right road to poetry.” 

He left also a (//Mört of epistles, filling a number of volumes, 
and out of which a choice of letters has been made. forming one 
volüme. An epistle, which he addressed to his sovereign, after 
having made a journey in the rainy scason and during an intense 
cold, announccs to hım that the writer had left his service and 
contains the following passage; “The rain-cloud pitched ils tent 
över the (/fl«rf) and let ils skirts fail down upon it; making every 
halting-place detestable and changing every hili into a pond. It 
trcnched the soil with furrovvs, and convertcd every {valley-) side 
into the bank of a river. Methought it wished to rival in 
copiousness with the bountiful hand of our sovereign and to excel 
it in the persistance of the torrents which it poured forth. But 
your humble servanl prays God to pardon him for making a 
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comparaison so totally dovoid of appropriateness ; he vvell knows 
the difference between that (cloud) vvhich fllls the vallcys with its 
waters and thai (lıa ıd) whiclı o''er vvhelms the asseınbly with its 
benficence. The plant produeing floNvers vvhich tlıe {ardent heats 
o/) sunımer may cause to disappcar. or fruit vvhich is consumed 
by auıumn, must not be comparcd to a princc (wlıose lıand) 
produces riches sufficienl to second his generous intcntions 

and cnables the flocks to graze during spring and summer in a 
fertile pasıure-ground. Then (your ierva./t) pursued his journcy, 
sufTering from the land and its mud, from the sky and its rain, 
İt (r/ıe .T^r) vvas {///ce r/ıy/lonr/) liberal to excess ; it coniinued its 
donations unremittingly till iı fatigucd (those \\ho received them) ; 
it vvas so prodigal that its bounty becumc iıksomc ; and your 
humble servant now dreads thegliuering of svvords much less than 
the fiashes of the lightning. During the fail of thcse shovvers, he 
contlnucd baıtling (against them), and sulTcred afflicıion from the 
intcnsity of thcir chiliness. Receivemy salutation ! ” When my 
friend Husâm al-Din Isâ* ’l-Hâjiri (No. 493) heard the pascage in 
vvhich the vvriter spcaks of sufTering affliction fi om the intensity 
of cold, he greatly admired the thought and expresscd it again in 
the follovving terms ; 

“Hovv painfully cool the watcr of her lips ! I shall complain 
of its poignancy (even) to those vvho blamc me {for loving her).” 

The person vvho casts his eycs on this verse may probably 
desire to knovv rest of the poem, and, as the picce is short, I think 
there vvili be no harm in giving it. Here it is : 

“Betvveen the sands of al-Jaz'a and the river of al-‘Aqiq 
dvvells a person vvhose (charms) her lover can never forget. He 
gathered the plunder of the bee (honey) olT the lips of (l/ıal maiden) 
vvhose moıions are so graceful and vvhose teeth so bright. If her 
forehead vvere not a paradise, it vvould not havc produccd those 
charming curis'. Hovv painfully cool tîıe vvater of her lips’. I 
shall complain of its poignancy (even) to those vvho censurc me. 
Strange that in (our nıutual) love, she vvho is my friend should act 

i The translator has purposcly avcided giving the literal meaning of this 
verse. lo ali the picce he has substitued the feminine pronoı.n for the masculine. 

* ‘Abd al-yarnid adds: Ibn Sanjâr Ibo Bahrâm known as al-l^âjiri.—Ed. 
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towards me like an encmy ! Lct my life be the ransom of ihat gazelle 
whose slender waist works the same effect as the pliant lancc.'” 

In our article or. al-Nafis al-Qutrusî {No. 65) we have inserted 
a piece rhyming in k and containing a verse which offers a similar 
thought. It is this : 

“O mouth of the beloved ! thou didst consume my hcarı 
when 1 tastcd of thy coolness.” 

But the idea itsclf originated with İbn al-Ta‘âwi^î {No. 654), 
who said, in the well-known ça.sidah which rhymes in n. 

"A {ligııor) cool and chili from her lips, lights up the ardour 
{oj love), and her languishing eyes kindle desirc.” 

One of Diyâ al-Dîn's dispatches, vvritten in the name of his 
sovereign to the Grand Dîwân (al~Diwân al 'Aziz, the court of the 
khalif of Baghdâd), contains the following passage : “His {the 
thalif’s) dynasiy smiles sweetly, though it derives its name from 
al-Abbâs {the frowner). ‘It is the best dynasty which was ever 
produced unto {the eye of) time, and thus also its subjects are the 
best people ever produced unto mortals. For its livery was chosen 
the colour of youth^, which augured that the dynasty would never 
fail inlo decreptiıude and that it would alvvays continue to cnjoy 
the purest gifts of Fortune, the never-fading love (of the people) 
and their unccasing affection. The thought here cxpressed for 
the first time has for its author the humble servant of the dynasty, 
One alvvays devoted to its colouıs : never, till now, was it traced 
on paper by a pen, and never yet did it revolve with other original 
ideas in the human mind.” I must, hovvever, declare that Ç>iyâ 
al-Din \vas 'vrong in attributing to himsclf the discovery of this 
idea, for Ibn al-Ta‘âwidhî had already expressed it in a poem 
rhyming in s and containing the praises of the imâm (Idıalif) 
al-Nâşir H-Dîn Allah Abu ’l-Abbâs Ahmad. He recited it to that 
princc on the İst of Dhu '1-Oa‘dah. 575 (29tlı March. A. C. 1180), 


1 The effect vvhieh the poel means is wounding the neart. 

2 Black is the colour of youth, bccause, at that age, the hair is dark. 
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the day of his instalment on the tlırone of the khalîfate. It begins 
thus : 

‘{The wîne) was carried round ıhe company by a cup-bearer 
grace/ul and slender) as the pliant branch of the Arak tree." 

That part of it where ıhe poet brings on ıhe transition offers 
the passage to which we alinde and which wc give here : 

“Alas ! the day has brightened up my night (i.e. hoariness has 
rendered ıvhiıe my black haır); never again shall 1 enjoy the gloomy 
night of youth ! A time came which changed the tint of my hair 
and interposed bctween me and joyful sporis. The young giriş, 
on seeing my vvhite hair, turn away and say ; ‘Black is best of 
raiments ; why should it not have the preference, since it is the 
livery of ıhe sons of aI-*Abbâ$ ?’ ” 

Divâ al-Dîn certainly added to the idea, but it was Ibn al- 
Ta*âwîdhi who opcned the gate and cleared the way ; so the 
other had no diflScuity in following the road. A letter in which 
piyâ al-Din announces the defeat of the infıdels {ıhe cmsadersl) 
contains the followsng description of those who were stripped 
{by ıhe victors) : “Thcy were stripped and, in exchange for their 
garments, they obtained a raiment of blood. Thcy appeared in 
the form of naked men, yet their attire was that of people who 
are dressed. How quickly was sevvn for them scarlet clothing ; 
and yet it made no folds upon thcm and had no need of buttons !>. 
Thcy received not this dress tili Islâmism had put on the livery of 
victory always to endure. {Their dress) v/3.s woven by the cuıting 
blades of lances, not by the skill of the ariisan ; and those who 
were to wear it had only to wait tili the swords entered into the 
heads tınd the necks, and tili the spear, straight as the letter alif, 
cncountered the coats of maiP.” The idea expressed in the 
beginning of the paisage just mcnıioned is borrowcd from this 
verse of al-Buhturi ; 


1 The tnıe reading is jjji 

2 Literally; till the stroke of the spear Joined the letter alif to the /dm. 
The group lâm-aiif [s) is well known to Arabic student. But here the a/ı/means 
a spear as straigbı as an alif, and the word /dm means : coats of mail. 
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“They werc stripped but the blood, shining on their bodies 
with a scarlet hue, made them appear as if they \vere clothed.” 

Diyâ al-Din has given a descripıion of Egypt in a long epistle 
which contains a passage on the swelling of the Nile. The idea 
which he ihcre enounces and the lerms in which he expresses 
it arc quite novci, having never occurred to any other person. 
Here is what he says : “Swcet in its waters, like the gaıherings 
of the bee ; rcd iti its face, so I knew it had slain sterility." I 
have since discovered that this highly beautiful thouglıt was 
borrowed from an Arab (of the desert) who composed a piece of 
verse which l here give : 

“Pity a heart ever appallcd by the lightni.ıgs of the cloud, as 
that cloud passes towards the luountain or över the valley. When 
its uncovered face appeared red through the murky night, (/ knew 
full well) that it had ınurdered slecp.” 

Diyâ al-Dîn was quite right in taking this idea for himself; 
having employed it very skilfully in the passage before us. The 
same thought is found in a verse composed by ‘Ahd Allah 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (No. 316) on a malden who had sore eyes : 

People said : Her eyes complain (o/n /taf they suffeı ), and I 
replied : That ailment comes from having slain so many (lovers) ; 
their redness is the blood of her vietims, and blood on the edge of 
a \vcapon is an excellent \vitness (against oııe who is accused)." 

The epistlos of Diyâ al-Din abound, in beautics. He uscd to 
contend with al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil in this species of compositioıı: when 
the latter drew up an epistle, he endited anoılıer on the same 
subject. They kept up a corıespondence, one with the other, and 
had frequent conferences (on liıerary nıııtteıs). He had no great 
talent for poeiry, and, as a proof, 1 maycite the following verse : 

“Threc things give joy : a cup, a bowl and a goblet. When 
the \vine-skin is pierccd for them, it is picrced for (the dispeUing 
of) çare.” 

He often recited the follosving verses of‘Umârat al-Yamani : 

“This heart (of mine) \vas sufliciently enamourcd to obey the 
cali of those (friends) who svere setling out for a distant land, and 
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not cali (on me to detain it). It was certainly a false idea of mine 
to suppose that, after theır departure, it would stili remain within 
my ribs.” 

His productions abound in beauties, but we have spoken long 
enough on thc subject. îbn al-Mustawri mcntioııs him, with high 
conımendation, in the History of Arbela. “He arrived aı Arbela.” 
says this author, “in the month of thc ürst Rabî‘, 611 (July-August, 
A.C. 1214). He was born in al-Jazirah (upper Mesopotamia) in the 
month of Sha‘bân, 558 (July-August, A.C. 1163) and he died in 
one of the two months of Jumâdâ, 637 (Dec.-Jan., A.C. 1239-40) at 
Baghdâd, whither he had been sent on a mission by the sovereign 
of Mcşul. The funeral service was said över him the ncxt 
morning, in the mosque of the citadcI (Jâmi' al-Qafr) and he was 
buried near the mausoleum of Mûsâ Ibn Ja'far (No. 719), 
which monument is sıtuated in the Qurayşh cemetery, on the 
west bank (of the Tigris)." Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al- 
Najjâr (No. 5, note) States, in his History of Baghdâd, that Diyâ 
al-Din’s dcath took place on Monday, the 29th of the latter Rabi‘ 
(28th November), of the above mentioncd year (1239); and this 
writer must have known the faot better tlıan any othcr person, 
bccause he cultivated specially this branch of knowledge (biography) 
and because he (Diyâ al-Din) died among them (the inhabitants 
of Baghdâd). We have already spoken of his two brothers Majd 
al-Din Abu ’1-Sa‘âdât al-Mubârak (No. 526), and Tzz al-Dın Abu 
'1-Hasan ‘Ali (No. 435). AH three were men of talcnt, mcrit and 
eminence, and each of them composed some instructive works. 
Diyâ al-Din had a son of great abilitics, who wrote very well both 
in prose and in verse, and composed a number of works, such as 
compilations, ete. I met with one of these treatises ; tlıe author had 
drawn it up for al-Malik al-Aşhraf (No. 722), the son of aUMalik 
al-'Adil Ibn Ayyûb, and. in it. he displayed thc highest talent. It 
contained a great quantity of pieccs in prose and verse, composed 
by himself, and a number of his father’s epistics. He was born at 
Moşul in the month of Ramadan, 585 (Oct.-Nov., A C. 1189). 
and he died there on Monday morning, the 8ıh of the first Jumâdâ, 
622 (18th May, A.C. 1225). His name was Muhammad and his 
titlc al-Şharaf (i.e. Sharaf al-Dîn, nobleness of religiotı). 
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737 AL-NApR IBN SHUMAYL 

Abu ’I-Hasan al-Na<Jr, the son of Şhumayl, the son of 
Kharaşhah, the son of Yazld, the son of Kultham, the son of 
‘Abdah, the son of Zuhayr al-Sakb, the poet, the son of‘Urwah, 
the son of Halîmah, the son of Hujr, the son of Khuzâ'i. the 
son of Mazin, the son of Mâlik, the son of ‘Amr, the son of Tamim, 
was surnamed al-Tamimi al-Mâzini. This grammarian, who was 
a native of Başrah, possesscd extensive information in various 
branches of knovvledge. He was veracioııs and trustworthy 
(as a traditionist), a pcrfect master of Arabic jurisprudence and 
poetry, well acquainted with {the accounts handed down concerning) 
the battie-days of the {ancieht) Arabs, and a relator of traditions 
(respecting Mubanvnad). He was onc of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad’s 
pupils {No. 208). Abû ‘Ubaydah {No. 704) mentions him in the 
Kitöb mathâHb ahi al-Başrah {treatise on the ignoble acts of the 
people of Başrah) and relates as follows ; “Al-Nadr Ibn Şhumayl, 
when at Başrah, fell into straitened circumstances and left the 
place, with the intcntion of going to Khurâsân. The people of 
Başrah, to the number of about three thousand persons, escorted 
him out of the city; and not a man of them but was either a 
traditionist, or a grammarian, or a philologer, or a prosodian, or 
a historian. When he reached the Mirbad {No. 734) he sat 
down and said ; ‘People of Başrah ! it is painful for me to quit you 
and, by Allah 1 if 1 could have found there cvery day a handfuU 
ofpotherbs, I would not have left you’. Not one of the assembly 
offsrcd to provide him \vith the pittance he required. Having 
arrived in Khurâsân. he settied at Marw and acquired great 
vealth.” İn our article on ‘Abd al-Wahhâb al-Mâliki {No. 375) 
vvili be found a similar discourse, pronounced by that qâdi on 
leaving Baghdâd. Al-Nadr heard traditions from {the lipsof) 
Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urwah2, Ismâ‘11 Ibn Abi Khâlidî, l^umayd al-Tawil* 


1 The Arabic word is Ktljah. It ıJesignates a weight of nearly foıu pounds. 

2 The life of Hişhâm is given in this work. 

3 Ismâ'il Ibn Abi Khâlid Hurmz, one of the TöbVis, or discipleı of 
Muhammad's Companions, was a traditionist of the highest authority. He 
died A.H. 145 (A.C. 752-3). 

* M. de Slane gives Hamid.—Ed. 


i. 
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(/Vo. 80,note), ‘Abd Allah İbn ‘Avvnl, Hişhâmlbn Hassân^and other 
Tâbi'is {disciples of Muhammad's Companions). Traditions were 
given on his authority by Yahya İbn Ma'înî, ‘Alı !bn al-Madîni*, 
and other Imâms wlıo had an opportunity of meeting him. He 
visited Naysâbür more ıhan önce, resided (here for some time and 
taught {traditions) to the inhabitants. Some curious stories and 
anecdotcs are related of what passcd between him and al-Mâman, 
the son of Hârûn al-Raşhîd, to vvhose social parties, at Marw, he 
was frequently admitıed. Al-Harîrî (No. 510) has inserted one of 
them in his Durra! al Ghawwös. where he says: “Some people 
employ the expression : (such a thing is) a plug (sadâd) to keep out 
poverty, bul (hey make a mistake, because the correct pronouncia- 
tion is sidâd. It is stated in the histories of (celebrated) grammar- 
ians, that al-Nadr ibn Şhumayi gained eighty thousand dirhams 
{two thousand pounds sterling) by teaching the right pronunciation 
of the word.” He then gives the anecdote and commences by an 
isnâd^ which reaches up to Muhammad ibn Fâdih* al-Ahwâzi who 
related as follows : “Al-Na(Jr ibn Şhumayi said to me: I used to 
attend al-MârnOn’s evening parties and, one evening, I went there 
in a patched cloak. He (remarked this and) said ; ‘What is the 
meaning of such slovenliness ? hovv dare you appear before the 
Commander of the faiıhful in so shabby adress? I answered: 
‘Commander of the faithful! 1 am a feeble old man, and the heat 
in Marw is very great; so I wear this dress to keep myself cool 1 
‘Not so ! ’ replied the khalif. you are really a sloven.’ We then got 
up a conversationö in which he brought on the subject of vvomen 


1 The traditionist ‘Abd AllSh ibn'Awn al-BaşrI al-MuzaoT died A.H. 151 
(A.C. 768). 

2 Higlıâm ibn passan al-Azdl al-Başrî; this traditionist died A.H. 146 
(A.C. 763-4). 

3 The life of İbn Ma'in will bc found in this work. 

4 In No. 103, mention has been made of this celebrated doctor. It is 
said that he was partisan of the doctrines professed by the Şhi'ites. 

5 See vol. T, Introductions. 

6 The text may also signify : VVe then began to rcpeat traditions. 

* 'Abd al-Hamld gives ; Nfişib.—Bd, 
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and said : Huşhaym* informed me that Mujalid*2 had mentioned to 
him that aî-Şha'bi {No. 296) lıad told him that he heard Ibn ‘Abbâs 
{No. 43, note) relate as follovvs : The Apostle of God said : When a 
man marries a woman for her p 'ety and beauty, .'/laf is a stopper 
(sdâd) to keep out poverty. In relating this tradition, the khalif 
gave to the word sdâd the pronunciation of sadâd. On this I said : 
‘Commander of the faithful! ’ Huşh lym would have spoken truly, 
had he said : It was related to me by ‘Awf Ibn Abî Jamilah’, on 
the authority of al-Hasan, the son of 'Alî Ibn Abi T^lib, that the 
Apostle of God had spoken thus : IVhen a man marries a woman 
for her piety and beauty, she is a stopper (sidâd) to keep out poverty. 
Al-M«âmQn vvas then reclining on a sofa, but, on hearir.g my words, 
he sat up and asked me why l said sidâd. I replied ; ‘Because 
sadâd, in this tradition, is a fault.’ ‘Do you mean to say,’ said he, 
'that I have made the fault ? ’ I answered : ‘I do n >t; but Huşhaym 
made it, for he was a very incorrect speaker {lahana), and the 
Commander of the faithful fol!owed what he said.’ He then asked 
me what was the difference between the t'vo words, and I ansvvered : 
Sadâd means the good direction and the right road, in speaking 
of religion, but sidâd means whaıever suffices to support life, and 
everything which servcs as a stoppage to anothcr. ‘Do the ‘Arabs 
{of the desert) know this distinction? ’ said he. ‘They do,’ said I; 
‘here, for instancc, is a verse by al-‘Arji {No. 115, note) ’: 

“They allowed me to perish and what a man have they left to 
perish ! {one who could have served thenı well) in a day of terror or 
in the defence {sidâd) of a breach." 

“On this al-Mâmûn cxclaimed : ‘God's curse on felIows who 
have no education ! * He then remained with down-cast eyes, tili 


1 S-je No. 84. noıe. 

2 Mıijitlid Ibn Sa‘id al-Haınditni al-Küfl learncd traditions from somc of 
the Tâbi'is. He laught them to other tradiıionist, but his authority is 
consiüctcd by ali the doctors as feeble. He dittd A.H. 134 (A.C. 75!-2). 
al-Nawawrs Tahdhıb). 

3 ‘Awr Ibn Abı Jamilah. surnamed al-A‘râbî {the Arab of tht^desert), 
bore a fair reputation as a traditionist. He dicd A.H. 146 (A.C! 763-4), 
or 147. 

* M. de Slanc gives; ^âlid, but gives correct name in the note.—Ed. 
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at length he said : 'What property (mâl) do you possess ?’ I replied : 
‘I lıavi, at Marw, a littie piece of land, and its feeblc drainings 
(produce) l drink {ataşubbuhâ) and suck up’. ‘Sball I add’, said he, 
‘to wlıat you have’. I answered : ‘Of that I stand greatly in need.’ 
He then took a piece of paper and wrote on it l knew not \vhat. 
Where he had done, he said : ‘When you makc use of the verb 
atraha (to cover with earth of witfı wealth), how do you say ? ’ I rep- 
licd : 'Otrıbhu (cover him with earth)'. ‘Then’ said he, ‘hovv do you 
designaie ‘he person so covered?’ I answered : ‘H& is mutrab.' 
'And’, continued he, ‘if you made use of (the verb derivedfrom) (m 
(c/ay) how would you say in the imperative?' To this I answcred : 
tinhu (hıte or çemeni him).’ ‘And’, said he, ‘the person thus cement- 
ed, how would you designate him?’ I should employ (the pariiciple) 
nıafln. On tnis. he said : ‘Betler and better ! page ! earth him and 
eement him.’ He then recited the evening prayer at the head of the 
assembly and. when he had finishcd, he said to his attendant: 
‘Take (this lelter) and conduct him to aI-Fa<JI İbn Sahi (No. 504). 
When al-FadI read the papir, he said to me; "Teli me, Nadr! 
why has the Commander of the faithful ordered you fifty thousand 
dirhams ? ’ 1 informed him of what had passed and disguised 
nothing. ‘Then’, said he, ‘you reproved the Commander of the 
faiılıful for making a fault of pronunciation. ‘Not so’, said I, ‘the 
fault vvas made by Huşhaym, who was noted for his incorrect 
pronunciation. and the Commander of the faithful repeaicd his 
saying exactly, so as is always practised with the sayings of legists 
and relators of historical facts.’ Al-Fadi then ordered me thirty 
thousand dirhams, so that I gained eighty thousand by teuching 
the right pronunciation of a single syllable.’’ The verse givtn as 
an example in the prcccding recital was composcd by 'Abd Allah, 
the son of‘Amr and the grand-son of (thekhalif) ‘Uthmân Ibn 
‘Affân. He vvas celcbratcd as a poet and had received the surnamc 
of al-‘Arji. Here is ıhc piece to «hich it bclongs : 

‘‘They have allovved to mc to perish, and what a man have 
they left to perish ! (one who cottid have served them vreU) in a day 
of tcrror or in the defensc of a brcach ! (one so) firm in desperate 
conflicts vvhcn the lance of death was levciled at his throat! I am 
dragged every day through assemblcd multitudcs ; O God ! what 
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oppression and violence I undergo ! [Now I am) as if I had never 
been the noblest peari of their assemblies and as if I did not belong 
to the family of ‘Amr. Perhaps ihe sovereign Lord, who 
hearkcns to the prayers of his petitioners, may deliver me from 
bondage ; then people shall know my gratitııde ; those who loved 
me I shall requite with honours, and those wlıo hated me shall 
feel my indignation.” 

The reason of his composing ıhese verses was, that when 
Muhammad Ibn Hişhâm Ibn Ismâ'il al-Makhzûmi. {the khalif) 
Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Mâlik’s maternal uncle was governor of 
Makkah, he cast al-‘Arji into prison ; (meaning thus) to avenge the 
honour of his mother al-Jidâ,* who belonged to the family of al- 
Hârith Ibn Ka'b and on whom the poet had composed some 
aniatory verses. It was not through love thal ai-‘Arji had done 
so, but merely to bring her son to shame. He remained in prison 
nine years and died thete, after having been beaten with vvhips by 
al-Makhzami’s order and paraded ignominiously through the 
market-placcs. He composed these verses when in prison. But 
we have digressed from our subject, so, let ns return to it, and 
complete our account of al-Na^r Ibn Şhumayl. Another ancedote 
concerning him is related by al-Hariri, in the Durrat al-Ghawwâs, 
towards the beginning of the work; he says : “Some people, when 
speaking to a sick man, make use of the expression: May God 
remuve (masal), your ailment ! İt is rtlated that al-NacJr Ibn 
Şhumayl, being unwell, received visits of condolence from a number 
of people, and one of them, surnamed Aba Şâlih, addressed him in 
the above-mentioned terms. Al-Nadr replied : ‘Do not say masah 
with a sin {j-) but say maşşah with a şâd (u») which word signifies 
to remove, to disperse. Have you not heard this verse of al-A'şhâ 
{No. 115, note .): 

‘As often as the wine frothed in the [cup), the froth went off 
and disappeared {maşşah)!' 

“The man answered: 'Sin may be sometimes employed 
instead of şâd, as takes place in the words sirât {road) and saqar 
{hell).' To luis al-Nadr replied : Then your name is Abu Sâlih^. 

1 meanı holy and one wbo disebarges his excrements. 

* 'Abd al-l.iamîd gives: al-Jayda.—Bd. 
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Another anecdote of similar cast is related of a literary man who 
maintained, in the presence of the vvazir Abu ’I-Hasan İbn al-Furât 
(_No. 462) that it was allovvable to substitute the şîn for the şâd 
in every case. On this, the wazir said to him:‘In reading this 
verse {Qur'3n) Şarah 13, verse 23): The gardens of elenıal abode, 
into which (hey shall enter, with those of their anceslors, wives and 
ojfspring who were virtuous (falâh) ; do you pronounce this word 
with a or j/n ? The man blushed with confusion and uttered 
not a word”. End of al-Harİri’s remarks. I may here State that 
the ablest philologers allow the substitution of şâd for sin in cvf.-y 
word wherein the sîn is followed, as an observation made by the 
translator, by one of these four letters (a (t) kha (t) ghayn (^) 
and qâf (J). You may therefore say şirâ( for sıra/ sat^khara lakum 
for sakhkhara lakum, maşghabah for maşghabah, şaygal for savgal. 
Take these as examples of a general rule. In the philological works 
vvhich I havc consulted I never met vvith any observation to the 
contrary, except in the Şahâh of al-Jawhari (No. 9, note), under the 
root where the author says; “Qutrub Muhammad, Ibn al- 
Mustanir {No. 609) mentions that the family of Bal-‘Anbar {Ibn 
al-Anbar), a branch of the tribe of Tamim, change the sin into şâd 
when it is follovved by any one of these four letters ; ta (^) qâf (ö) 
ghayn (^) Kh a (^), no maiter if one, or two, or three letters inter- 
vene. They say şirât for şlrât, baştah for bastah, şaygal for saygal, 
şaragt for saragt, maşghabah for maşghabah, mişdagha for niisdagha, 
şakhkhara lakum for sakhkhara lakum, and sakhab for sakhab." 
End of al'Jawharî’s remarks on this subjectJ Numerous aneedotes 
might be related of al-Nadr, but concision is to be preferred. He 
left a great number of works one of vvhich was on the subject of 
spcciesl (al-Ajnâs) and similar to the Gharib.'^: he entitled it 
kilâb al-Şifât {book of descripUons). According to ‘Ali İbn al- 


1 The examples given here are most of them taken from the Qur'ûn, the 
correct reading of vvhich is a matter of the highcst importaııec with the 
Musulmğns. The sin or şâd is our s ; the şâd, or şod is an emphatic ş with a dull 
sound and gives to the follovving voweI a shade of that pronunciation which is 
special to the voweI o. 

2 This is probably the philological vvork compiled by Abû *Amr al- 
Bhaybânl (No. 83) and entitled Ghartb al-Musannaf. 
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kafll, the first volüme treated of the human frame, bene- 
ficence, generosity and the qualities of vvomen; the second 
volüme treated of tents, dwellings, mountains and valleys; 
the third was wholiy devoted to camels; the fourth to sheep, 
birds, the sun and moon, rivers, the various kinds of milk, 
truffles (of the desen), wells, cisterns, well-ropes, buckets and des- 
criptions of wine ; the fifth contained (passages of poems respeeting) 
corn-fields, the vine, grapes, the names of potherbs and of trees, 
winds, clouds and rain. His other works were the Kilâb al-ŞilâJf (on 
veapons), the Kitâb khilg al-Faros (on the frame of the horse), the 
Kilâb al-Anwâ (on the lunar mansions), the Kitâb al-Ma'ânI (on 
rhetoricai figuresl), the Kitâb Gharlb al-Hadith (on unusual words 
occurring in the Traditions), the Kitâb al-Masâdir [on verbal nounsi), 
the Kitâb al-Mudkhil, meant as an inlroduction to (the study of) 
al-j^alil İbn Aljmad’s (No. 208) Kitâb al-'Ayn. Al-Nadr died on 
the last day of Dhu-’l-Hijjah, 204 (16th June, A.C. 820) ;—some 
say, on the first day of that month, and some place his death in the 
year 203. He died al Marw, a tovvn of Khurâsân, which was also 
his birth-place. He was broug)ıt up at Başrah and received, for 
that reason, the surname of al-Başrî. Nadr, Shumayi, Kharashamah. 
Kullhûm, 'Abâdah and al-Sakb, are to be pronounced as here 
indicated. (The poet Zuhayr) received the surname of al-Sakb 
for having composed the following verse. 

Through the tent glittered a lightning-âash widc-spreading 
(uskûb). 

Halimah has for vovvels an a and an i. ibn al-Jawz! says in 
his Kitâb al-Algâb (book of surnames), in the articlc Sakb ; “That 
person’s real name was Zuhayr, the son of ‘Urwah, the son of 
Julhumah.” God knovvs besi which of us is in the right! Julhumah, 
as here written, designated originally the side of the valley called 
Julhumah or Jalhamah,* and then becaıne a proper name for men, 
Hujr takes a u for its vowel. Khıızâ'i (ar a proper name) is similar 
to the ethnic adjcctivc (vhich signijîes belonging to the tribe of 
Khuzâ'ah). The remainder of the names (in the genealogy) are so 
weli known that it is needles to fix their orthography. 

1 Accordmg to the author of the Nujûm, » person nanıed ‘Alt ibn 
Ghannâm al-Kûfi died ir the year 228 (A.C.842-43). 

• ‘Abd al-Hamîd givco ; Jalhah.—Ed. 
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738 THIZ imâm ABU HANIFAH. 

Tlıe i‘nû n anJ jurisoonsult. Abu Kanifah al-Nu'mân. the 
son of Thâbit, the son ol'Zûtâ, the son of Mâh, was a native of 
Kûfalı and a client, by enfranchisement, to the tribe of Taym 
Allah Ibn Oja'labah. He belonged to the same family as Hamzah 
al-Zayyât (A^o. 199) and was a dealer in silk thread. His grand- 
father, Zûtâ vvas a native of Kabul, or, as some say, an inhabitant 
of Bâbil: but, according to other accoutus. he was a natrve of al- 
Anbâr, or al-Nasâ, or of Tırmidh. It was he who was eııslaved (by 
the Müslim coııquerors), a.nd afterwards obtained his libcrty. His 
son, Thâbit, was born a Musulmân. Ismâ’il, the son of Haromâd 
and the grandson of Abû Hanifah, made the following statement : 
‘‘I am IsmâMi, the son of Hammâd, (he son of al-Nu‘mân, the son 
of Thâbit, the son of al-Nu'mân, the son of al-Marzubân who 
belonged to a noble family of Persia. God never laid upon us 
the yoke of slavery. My grandfather vsas born in the year 80 
fA. C. 699-700). 'Ali (the soıı-in~law of Muhammad), to whom 
Thâbit wcnt vvhen a boy, invoked upon him and his posterity the 
benedietion of God ; and we hope that. on ‘AIl’s account. the 
Almighty will continue to grant us that favour ! Al-Nu'mân, the 
son of al-Marzubân and the father of Thâbit, was he who, on the 
day of the autunınal equiııox {Mihrijân), presented the almond 
cake to 'Ali, who said : ‘May our Mihrijân be every day like this'.’* 
So it is related by the Khıtib (No. 33) in his llistory (of Baghüâd), 
but God only knows (if the statement be true). Abû Hanifah was 
born so far back that he might have met with four of ıhe Prophet’s 
Companions,—namely : Anas Ibn Mâlik {No. 539, nole) 'Abd 
Allah Ibn Abi Asvfâ^, who resided at Kûfah, Sahi Ibn Sa'd 

1 This aneedote uppcars to bavc bcen preserved on account of the strangs 
manııcr in which 'Alî pronoııııced the Persian Word Mihrijân. Iıis reproduced 
in the Nazm at-Jumân, a work wriıten by Ibn Dııkmâk and containing a long 
and niost interesting notice on Abû Hanifah, with a chronologi.:al account 
of the doctors who professed his System of Jutisprııdence. See MS. of the 
Bib. Imp., ancient fonds. no. 741, fol. 22. 

2 ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abl Awfâ ‘Algamah al-Aslanii, onc of the Musulmâns 
who emigrated to Madînah, nt the time of the persecuıion, took a share in 

(Continuecl on pagt 42.) 
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al-Sâ‘idii at Madînah, and Abu ’I-Tufayi ‘Amir Ibn VVâthilah?, at 
Makkah, but he never saw them nor obtained Trom any of them 
Traditions respccting the Piophet. His disciples, however. say that 
he met wiıh a number of the Conıpanioııs and delivered tradiıional 
inforıııation on ıheir authority ; but, for doctors learned in the 
Science of Traditions, this statement does not appear well supported. 
The Khatib says, in his History of Baghdâd. that Abu Hanifah 
saw Anas Ibn Mâlik, that he took lessons in Jurisprudence from 
Hammâd Ibn Abî Sulaymân^, and that he heard Traditions 
delivered by ‘Ata Ibn Abi Rabâlj {No. 394), Abü Ishâq al-Sabi‘î 
{No. 477), Mchârib Ibn Dithâr'*, al-Haytham Ibn Habib al-Şarrâf, 
Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir {No. 352, note) Nâfi‘ {No. 729) 
the maıe/ö of‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar, Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urwah5 and 
Sammâk Ibn Harb^. He says also that Traditions were taught on 
his authority by 'Abd Allâh Ibn al-Mubârak {No. 300), Waki‘ 
Ibn al-Jarrâh {No. 149, note) the gâdî Abü Yûsuf {No. 797), 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Shavbâni {No. 541) and other doctors. 
He was a learned man and a practiser {of aood \vorks), remarkable 
for self-denial, piety, devotion and the fear of God ; humble in 
spirit and constant in his acts. of submission to the Almighty. 
{The khalif) Al-Manşür had him brought from Kûfah to Baghdâd 

{Contlnued from poge 41) 

the war against the Bani ’I-Nadlr and the Bani Quray»h. On the death of 
Muhammad. he removed from that City to KOfah, tvhere he died, A.H. S6 
(A.C. 705). Some Traditions have been handed down on his authority. 
{Nujüm; al.Nawawi's Tahdhib al-Asmd). 

1 Sahi Ibn Sa'd al-Sa'ldl, a native of Madînah, was aboul ftfteen year* 
of age when Muhammad died. He himself died at Madînah, A.H. 84 
A.C. 703). 

2 Abü Tufayi ‘Amir Ibn VVâU:ilah al-Laytlil died A.H. 100 (A.C. 718-9). 
{Nujûm). 

3 Abü Ismâ'il Hammâd Ibn Abl SulaymSn Müslim, a slient of Abü 
Müsâ al-'A^‘arI and a native of Küfuh, possessed a good knovvledge of 
Jurisprudence. He died A.H. 120 (A.C. 738). {Huffâz). 

4 Abu ’l-Mu'tarraf Muhârib Ibn Dithâr al-Sndüsî, a Tabi'l and a native 
ofKüfah, died A.H. 121 (A.C739). 

5 The life of Htşbâm Ibn ‘Urwah will be found in this work. 

6 Sammâk Ibn Harb al-£huhli died A.H. 123 (A.C. 740-1), 

{Nujûm). 
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in ordcr toappoint him as qâdl, but Aba Hanîfah refuted lo act. 
Al-Manşûr then swore tliat hc shuuld act ; ıhe other ssvorc that he 
wouId not ; tlıe khalif repeated his oath, and so did Abü Hanîfah. 
Oh this, tlıe chamberlain. al-Rabi‘ Ibn Yûnus {No. 223) said (/o the 
latter) : "Do you not pcrceive that the Commander ol' the failhful 
has made an oath !” Aba Hanifah replicd : "The Commander of 
the failhful has ampler means than 1 Tor expiaıing an oath not 
fulftllcd*." As he persisted in refusing, tlıe khalif sent him to 
prison. According to a popular rclation, hc (the khalif})* passed a 
number of days as a counıer of bricks in ordcr to expiate his oath ; 
but this story does not repose on good authority. Here is al-Rab!‘s 
statement: “I saw al-Manşûr enter into a discussion with Abü 
Hanifah relatively to the affair of the qâdîşhip; and hc {Abü 
^/anf/b/ı) addressed him in thesc terms : ‘keep the dread of the 
Lord beforc your eyes and choose no man for the service of those 
confidcd to your çare except one who fears God. By Allah ! I 
am not assured of (voMr) good wLIl ; how then can l be assured 
against {your) anger ? If I happen to judgc of this maiter diffcrently 
from you, you may perhaps threaten to have me dr.-wned in the 
Euphrates, unless 1 accept the oRıcc of judge ; {even in that case) 
l should prefer being drovvned. You have (a tnuliltude of) 
dependants who require to be rcspccted on your account; and, 
for such a task, I am not fıttcd.’ The khalif answcrcd and said : 
‘You lie ! you are fitted for il ! ' Abü Hanîfah replied : ‘You have 
ııow dccided in my favour and against yourself : is it lavvful for 
you to nominate a liar as a qâdi över those whom God has 
confıded to your çare ?’ ’’ The Khatib gives other accounis of this 
affair and says : "\Vhen al-Manşûr had fmished the building of his 
City {Baghdâd), he took up his residence there. and (his son) 
al-Mahdi fixed his abode {in the qııarter) on the east side (of the 
river). {Al-Mahdi) having built the mosque at al-Ruşâfah sent for 
Abû Hanifah and asked him to acı as a qâdi in that placc. The 
other refused, and al-Mahdi said to him : ‘If you do not accept, 
I shall have you flogg.d tili you consent.’ Aba Hanîfah accepted 
and set in judgment for two days, but no one went to him. On 


I Sec No. 24, note. 

* ‘He’ stands for imâm Abû Hanifah, and not for the Khalifah.—Ed. 
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the third day. a coppcrsmith appeared before bim with another 
man and said ; *This man owes me two dirhams and Four dânias 
(oMC shitting and a penny) for a brass drinking-cup (and he wiU not 
pay me).' Aba Hanirah said to the other : ‘Fear God and reflect 
on >vhat the coppersmith has said.’ (The defendar.t) replied : ‘He 
has no daim npon me’. The plaintiif being asked what he had 
to say, answered : ‘Let the man swear to the truth of his declara- 
tion.’ Aba Hanifah then bade the defendaut repeat these words : 
By God ! by Kim Who is the only God! When he saw the man 
on the point of pronouncing them and taking the oath, he 
interrupted him, passed his hand into his sleeve, opened his pürse 
and. taking oııt tv^o dirhams of full weight, he said to the copper¬ 
smith. ‘Take these two picces as the price of your cup. The man 
examined the money and consented to accept it. Two days later, 
Abü Hanifah was taken ili and, six days afıcr, he died.” Ynzid 
Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Hubayrah al-Fazâri>, when amir över the two 
lrâqs, wished to appoint Abü Hanifah to the place of qâdi at 
Kûfah, vvhilst Marwân Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Umayyad 
sovereigns, was stili reigning and, on his refusal, he inflicted on him 
onc hundred and ten strokes of a whip; ten every day. Finding, 
however, that Abü Hanifah persisted in his resoluıion. he set him 
at liberty. When Ahmad Ibn Hanbal spoke of this occurence, 
he would shed tears and invoke God’s merey on Aba Hanifah. 
This took place subsepuently to the beating which he (Ibn Hanbal) 
had received for refusing to declare that the Qtır’ân was ereated. 
Ismâ'il Ibn Hammâd (No. 195), the grandson of Abû Hanifah, 
related as follows: “I passed (one r/ayl.through the Kunâsah with 
my father and. sceing him begin to shed tears, I said to him ; '.My 
dear father ! what makes you weep ?’ Hc replied; ‘My dear son! 
in this place Ibn Hubayrah inflicted on my father ten strokes of a 
whip every day, for ten days, in order to force him to accept the 
Office of (jâdi ; but he svoııld not.’ ” The Kunâsah is an öpen place at 
Kûfah. Abü Hanifah vvas a handsome man, an agrccable coinpa- 
nion, stticOy honouıablc and full of kindncss for his breıhren. He 
was of a middle size, or, by another account, rather tali, and his 
cumplcxion inclined to tawny. No man spoke more elegantly 

1 The life of ibrı Hubayrah will be found in this work. 
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theıı hs, nor with a sweetcr tone oT voice. The Khatib States, in 
his Ifistory of Bagh jâd, that Aba Hanifah dreanet that hc was 
digging öpen thc lomb of thc Piophet. and sent lo consult Ibn 
Şirin {No. 539), wlıo returncd this answer: “The person who had 
this dream will lay opcıı a Science never before discovered.” Al- 
Şhâfi'i (No. 532) relates as follovvs : “Mâlik {No. 524), be ng asked 
if hc ever savv Abu Hanifah, replied : ‘1 did. He was a man of 
such talent that, if he spoke of this pillar and underiook to 
demonstrate that it was of gold, he wouId do so, and adduce good 
proofs.’ ” Harmalah Ibn Yahya {No. 147) relates that al-Shâfî‘I 
said : “There arc live men on 'vhom people must rcly for the 
nourishment of their minds : he who wishes to become iearned in 
Jurisprudence must havc recourse to Abü Hanifah” ;—Abû Hanifah 
was then considered as one of (he highest authorities in Jurispru¬ 
dence ;—“he who desires to become skilledin poetry must apply to 
Zuhayr Ibn Abi Sulmât: he who would like to become weU 
acquainıed with the history of thc Müslim conpucsts must obtain 
his inforenation from Muhummad Ibn lshâq {No. 58i>) ; hc who 
wi$hcs to become deeply iearned in grammar, must have recourse 
to al-Kisâ'i {No. 408), and he who seeks to be acguainted with the 
interpreıation of the Qur’ân must apply to Mugâtil Ibn Sulaymân 
{No. 706)" This ancedote is related by the Khatih. in his 
History. “İn my opinion,” says Yahya Ibn Ma‘in2, “Hamzah 
{No. 199) is the only man for the Qur'ân-re(idings) a.nOi Abû Hanifah 
thc only man for Jurisprudence ; and I fınd that every one agrees 
with me on this poinl.” Ja'far Ibn Rabî'ah said : “I altcndcd 
(r//et»/) Abû Hanifah during li\e ycars, and I never met 
a man vvho would remain silent as long as hc ; but, v^hen hc was 
gucstioncd concerning (a point of) Juıisprudence, he \vould launch 
out into a nux of words, cnpious as a torrenı ; and, when he 
discoursed, I remarked that he spoke {sonıctimes) in an under tonc 
and {soıneiimes) in a loud one. In thc art of drawing conciusions 
from analogics igiyâs) he \vas a master of the highest lank.’’ ‘Ali 

1 Zuhayc ibn Abl Sulmâ was the author of onc of the Mu'atlagaht. For 
his history, sec Mr. Caussin de Perceval's Essai sur VHisi. des Aıahes, tomc 
II. p. 527. 

2 The life of Ibn Ma'in will be foıınU in this \Nork. 
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Ibn‘ Aşimi relates as follows : “I went to visit Abü Hanifah and 
found with him a barber^ vvho was aboul to shorten his hair. Hc 
said to the man : ‘Cut away those parts only which are turning 
whitc.’ The other replied : Do not insisi (on ihat).' *Why not 7‘ 
said Aba Hanifah. ‘Because', said ıhe barber, ‘that will inerease 
their whiteness’. -‘NVell’, said Abü Hanifah. cul away those parts 
which are black ; that may perhaps inerease their blackness'. 
When 1 related this conversation to Sharik (No. 270), he laughed 
and said : ‘If ever Abu Hanifah gave up his system of giyâs. he did 
80 with this barber.i” The follovving relation was madc by ‘Abd 
Allâh İbn Rajâ : “Aba Hanifah had for a neighbour, in Kûfah, 
a shoemaker who worked the whole day and came home. at night- 
fall, with a piece of meat which he boiled, or a hsh which he fried. 
He wouId then set to drinking and, when the liquor got into his 
head, he would begin to sing. The words which he sang werc 
alvvays those: 

‘They allowed me to perish, and what a man have they left 
to perish ! (one who cauld have served them well) in a day of terror 
or in the defence of a breach !' 

He would remain drinking and repeating this verse till over- 
come by sleep. Abû Hanifah, being accustomed to pass his nights 
in prayer, heard constantly the din of that man’s singing. Having 
perceived, after soıne time, that the noise had discontinued, he 
inquired for the man and was informed that he had been taken 
up by the guard and put into prison. The next morning. when 
he had fînished the prayer of day-break, he got on his mule, went 
to the amir’s (the chief of the poliçe!) and asked admittance. 
The amit gave orders to introduce him without letting him 
dismount till he could set his foot on the carpet (which covered the 
hail). He then seated him in the place of honour, shewed him every 
mark of attention and asked him what he required. Abü Hanifah 
anssvered : 'I have for my neighbour a shoemaker and, some nights 

1 The *Aİ1 İbn ‘Asim İbn Şuhayb died A.H. 201 (A.C. 816-7). (Nujum). 

2 Literally : wiıh a cupper (or barber-surgeon). 

3 Becaute he etnployed the word perhapı and did not draw an absoluta 
conciusioa. 
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ago, hî was taken up by the guard. Wjll the amîr havc the 
kindness to ordcr that he be set at Itberty ? ’ ‘I v.ill let him out', 
rcplied the amir, ‘not only him but ali ıhe persons arrested from 
that night tili this day>’. He then gave orders for ihcir immediate 
liberation. Abü Hanifah rode off, and the shoeınaker follovved 
him on foot. On dismounıing, he wcnt över to him and said : 
‘VVell, my good fellow ! did I allow you to perish ?2’. The other 
answered :‘Oh Ihe contrary ; you, prcserved me and fullîlled the 
duty of a good neighbour; may God reward you.’ He then 
abandoned his evil ways and never relurned to them again”. Ibn 
al-Mubürak related this anecdote: “I met wiıh Abü Hanifah on 
the road to Makkah. He had caused the flesh of a fat young 
camel to be roasted for his companions and, as they wishcd to eat 
it with vinegar and could find no dish into which they might pour 
it out, they were very much embarrassed. I then saw him make a 
shalloNV hole in the sand, spread över it the (sufrah of leathern hide 
in yvhich the provisions are packeJ up) and pour tlıe vinegar into the 
concavity. Being thus enabled to eat their roast-mcat with vinegar 
they said to him : ‘AIl you do is well done’. He ’repiied : ‘Adderss 
your ihanks to God, for it was on your accouni that He, out of 
His bounty, sent me this inspiration.’” The same Ibn Mu arak 
related that he önce said to Sufyân al-Thawri [No. 248)’‘Ahû ‘Abd 
Allah ! I never saw a man less given to backbiting than Abü 
Hanifah ; never did 1 hcar him speak ili of the absent.” Sufyân 
replied : “By Aliâlı ! he is too wise to allovv that his good qualities 
should be overcomj by another quality which would destroy 
them”. Abu Yûsııfî related as follotvs ; “.^bu Ja’far al-Manşûr 
sent for Abû Hanifah. on which the ehamberlain al-Rabi‘, \vho 
bore great ill-\vill tovvards the laiter, said : ‘Commander of the 
faithful! this Abü Hanifah maintains an opinion contrary to that 
which Nvas hcld by Ibn ‘Abbâs. your ancestor, who said that when 

1 This anecdulc is incorrectly givon ; the aııilıor of the Nazın ai-Jumân 
relates ’t in a ıntıch morc satisfactory nnanner. According to him, the 
magistrate asked the prisoner't name, and, on Abü Hanlfah's saying that 
be did not know, he dcc'ared that he .iıould set at liberty alt those who had 
been arrested on ıhe night which Abü Hanifah mentioned. 

2 This was an allusion to ıhe words of the song. 

3 Probably ıhe : .'anafıic doetor wbose life is given in No. 797. 
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a man takes an oath and puts restrictions to it, oııe or two days 
after, his restrictions are valid. Now Abû Hanîfalı teaches that 
restrictions are not valid unless enounced simultaneously with the 
oath. On hearing this, Abû HaniTah saİd ; ‘Commander oT the 
faiıhful ! al-Rabi now assertsthat the oath of fidelity towards you, 
which was tüken by your troops. may not be binding.’ ‘How so !’ 
(said the khalif). ‘Becausc,’ answered Abû Hanifah, when they 
weni back to thcir dvvellings, tlıey might have made such restric* 
tions as rendered the oath nutl*. Al-Manşür laughcd and said to aU 
Rabî:‘I advisc you to avoid hereafıer atiacking Aba Hanifah’. 
When the latter reıired, al-Rabi‘ said to him: ‘You meant to bring 
abouf the shedding of my blood.’ No.’ replied Abû Hanifah, ‘but 
you meant to bring about the shedding of irine, and I saved not 
only myself but you ! Abu’l-‘Abbâs al-Tûsi bore great ill-will to 
Abû Hanifah, a fact of \vhich the latter was well aware ; one day, 
on seeing him enter into al-Manşûr’s presence-ehamber, where 
there was a numei'ous assembly, he said to himself: “1 shall have 
his life taken this very day. He then turned towards him and said : 
‘Teli me, Abû Hanifah ! if a man be ordered by the Cammander 
of the faithful to behead anoiher man without knowing anything 
about his conducı, is it lawfu! for him to obey ? ’ ” Aba Hanifah 
answered: “Teli ntc Abu ’l-Abbâs! does Commander of the 
faithful order whaı is right or what is \vrong ?’’ The other replied : 
“He orders what is right.’’ ’'Wcir’, said Abû-Hanifah, “let right 
be done and no questions asked.’’ He then said to those who 
vvere ncar him : “That man thought to have me cast into bonds, 
but I shackIed him’’. Yazid İbn al-Kumayt relates the follovving 
aneedote : “Abû Hanifah stood in great awe of the Lord, and, 
ore night, the mu’a dhdh in. ‘Ali, ibn al-Hasan, recited to us the 
chapter of the Eaı fhguahe {Qur'ân, sürah 99), after fınishing the 
^aşhâ prayer*, and Abû Hanifah \vas behind him. When the 
congregation withdrew, I looked and saw Abû Hanifah seated on 
the floor, in profound meditation and uttering deep sighs. .So I 
said : ‘1 shall go away, for he minds me not.’ On departing, 1 left 
the lamp burning, and in it was very littie oil. The next morning 
after daybreak, I returned back and fonnd him standing, with his 

1 Sec No. 257, note. 
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hand clutched on his beard and saying: ‘O Thou who givest a 
reward even for an atom's weight of good-works I O Thou who 
punishest, even for an atom's weight of evil-deeds ! protect Thy 
servant, al-Nu‘mân, from the fire {of Hell) and deliver him from 
the evil which conducts thereto ! Permit him to enter into the 
greatness of Thy mercy I ’ 1 then pronounced the cali to prayer, 
whilst the latnp was stili burning and he standing. When I went 
in, he asked me if 1 came to take a<vay the lamp. I answered : T 
have just made the cali to morning prayer.’ On this, he told me 
not to speak of what I had seen and made a prayer of two rak'ahs^. 
He then remained seated, tili the public prayer began, and he joined 
in it, that morning without having made any ablation since the 
preceding evening^.” Asad İbn ‘Amr^ States that, according to 
accounts handed down respecting Aba H^nifah, he always said the 
morning prayer without making any other ablution than that of 
the prayer on the previous evening ; “and this’’, said he, “continued 
during forty years*’. He spent the night in reciting the whole of 
the Qur'ân, v/hilst making a single rak'ah, and his sobbings were 
so loud that the neighbours would pray God to have pity on him. 
It has been handed down that, in the place where he died, he had 
recited the entire Qur'ân seven thousand times. Ismâ’il, the son of 
Hammâd and the grandson of A'oa relates that he heard 

his father say: “When my father died, we asked al-Hasan Ibn 
’ümârah to take charge of washing the corpse, which he did. 
When he had finished, he exclaimed : ‘May God have mercy on 
you and pardon your sins I you never, for thirty years back, took a 
morning’s meal, and never, for forty years back, did you piIlow 
your head on your right hand during the night! you have {outdone 
and) fatigued those who strive to foIlow your example, and brought 
down disgrace upon the Qur’ân-readers.' ’’ The anecdotes told of 
Abü Uanifah’s merit and of his dccisions are very numerous ; the 
Khatib has inserted many of them in his History {of Baghdâd) but, 
to those, he has subjoined others which it would have been fitler 

1 See No. 270. 

2 Ablution i* necessary before morning prayer, if the person tlept, even 
for a moment, during the night. 

3 The jurisconsult Asad Ibn ‘Amr al-Bajali died A.H. 190 (A.C. 805*6). 
(Nu}um). 
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for him to omit and not (o notice ; for no doubt can be entertained 
rcspccting the sincere religious convictions, the piety and the 
dıscreıion of an imâm such as he. Nevcr was anything reproached 
to him but his insufhcient acguaintance with Arabic grammar. 
As an examplc of his faults in Ihut line, they teli us that the 
grammarian and Çur'ân-ıeader, Aba ‘Amr Ibn ul-‘Alâ {No. 480) 
asked him, onc day if ıhe slaying of a man ^vith a heavy object 
necessiıatcd retaliation or not, and reccived an answer in ıhe 
negativî, conformably to Abû Hanifalı’s own System of Jurispru- 
dence and in opposition to the System established by al-Shâfi*l. 
Abû ‘Amr then said to him : “What say you if a man slay anothcr 
with a stone shot from u ballista ? ” and he rcplied : “Not even 
if he slew him with {ashokeof) Ahd Qubays! ” whiclı is the 
name of the mountain overhanging Makkah. To palliate this 
faultofhisi, it was said that he spoke so conformably to the 
doctrine of those wlıo teach that the sit words of the language 
which are (usualiy) declined by a chaııgc of lettcrs^ and which are 
ahû/ı (his faıhcr). akhûh (his brothet), hamilli (his brother-in-law), 
fûh (his mouth), hanûha (her matrix) and idhıl in the expression) 
dhü mâl (possessing wealth, should take the alif (a) in the nomi- 
native, the genitive, and the accusative cases. In proof of their 
opinion they cited this verse (of an ancient poel :) 

“Her fathcr and the faıher of her father' attained to the 
highest point of excellence.” 

This is one of the provincialisnıs peculiar to the inhabitants 
of Kafah and, as Aba Hanifah belonged to that city, he 
conformed to its dialect. This digression has led us from our 
subject, but discourse is liable to deviations and one matter brings 
on another. Abû Hanifah was born A.H. 80 (A.C. 699-700; 
other accounts give the years 70 and 61, but the first date is the 
surest. He died in the month of Rajab (August), or of Sha'bân. 
according to another statement, and in the year 150 (A.C. 767). 
Some say 151 or 153 and on the 14th of the month of Rajab, but 


1 Hc should havc snid Abî (in the genitive case). 

2 Exan'!ple ; Nom. Abii. Gen. and Dat. Abî Ac. Abâ, 

3 Aba abûka is used here for Aba abîha. 
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the date given first is right. He died in the prison at Baglıdâd, 
having bccn confined there in order that he might consent to fiil 
the place of qâdi. and that he would not do. This is thı, morc 
authentic account, for some say that he did not die in confinement. 
According to another relation his death took place on ıhe day of 
al-Şhâfi'i’s birth. He was buried in the Khavzurân cemetery, and 
his tomb, which is a well-known monument, is much frequented 
by pious visitors. Zü/â is a Nabafean name. Kabul is a place of 
great note, in India. İt has produced a number of remarkable 
men, some of them distinguished for learning, and ali of them 
bearing the surname of al-Kâbull. As for Bâbil and al-Anbâr, 
these names are so well-known that it is needless to mark their 
pronunciation. Sharaf al-Mulk Aba Sa‘d Muhammad Ibn 
Manşar al-KThutvarazıni who was secretary of State under the 
reign of the Saljaq sulfân, Malik Shâh. erected a chapel and dome 
över the lomb of Abü Hanifah and, close to it, he built a large 
college for the insiruction of students in ^anafite iaw. When the 
work was finished, he rode out to inspect it with a numerous 
retinue of men high in office. Whilst he was there, the şharif 
Abü Ja'far Mas'üd, the same who was generally known by (he 
surname of aI-Bayâ(j! (No. 692) went up to him and recited to 
him exıempore these lines : 

“Saw you not how science rcmained disconnected, tül it was 
embodied by him who is now hidden in this tomb. Thus also 
was this spot of earth: it rcmained sterile, tili the generosity of 
his exccllencc Abü Sa‘d gave it new life.” 

For this impromptu the poct receivcd an ample reward. Abü 
Sa‘d built also a college at Marw and a number of ribafs (No. 72, 
note) and caravânsera'is in the deserts. He was noted for the 
great number of his charitable foundations. Trvvards the close 
of his life, he left the service of the State and confined himself to 
his house. but was thon f.'-equently applied to for advice on public 
affairs. He died in the month of Muharram, 494 (Nov-Dec., A.C. 

1100) ut İşbahân. Aba Hanifah’s mausoleum and the dome 
över it vvere erected by Abü Sa‘d in the year 459 (A.C. 1066-7). I 
statcd (No, 665), m the life of Alp Aıslân, the father of the suU2n 

* AfChânislân uas not a srparate country in those days. 
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Malik Shâh. that it was he (Alp Arslân) who erected the mausoleum 
över the grave of Abü öanîfah, and so I found it recorded in a 
historical work; but I do not now recollect from what book I took 
my information. I discovered aftervvards that the person who 
built the chapcl and the dome was Abu Sa'd ; but it is probable 
that he only presided över its erection as being Alp-Arslân's 
representative, a very usual thing vvith sovereigns and their lieute- 
nants. It was for this reason that the construction of the 
monument was attributed to Alp Arslân during that sovereign’s 
life-time. This is indicated by the date of the construction, which 
falls within the reign of that sovereign and by the fact that Abü 
Sa'd was then acting as his secretary of state. Aba Sa‘d remained 
in Office after accession of Malik Shâh. Those observations 1 
make for the purpose of reconciling the two statements. 


739 THE QApIS OF THE NU*MAN FAMILY 

Abû Banîfah al-Nu‘mân Ibn Abî ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn 
Manşür Ibn Ahmad Ibn Payyûn was a doctor highly distinguished 
for his talents. The amir al-Mukhtâr al-Musabbihi menıions him 
in his historical work and says: “He was a man noted for learn- 
İng. for skill in Jurisprudence, for picty and for talents not to be 
surpassed. He composed a number of works. one of which was 
the Kil âb Ikhtilöf Üşül al-Madhâhib (treatise on the differences 
which enisı betyveen the fundamental principles of the various systenıs 
of Jurisprudence), He at (irst followed the doclrine of Mâlik, but 
then passed över to the sect of the Imâmiyahs (the Fâtimids), 
and drew up a vvork entitled Kitâb îbtidâ al-Da‘wah li'l 

’Ubaydiyin (on the origin of the mission got up in favour of the 
Fâfimids). He composed also two trcatises on Jurisprudence, the 
one bearing the tille of Kitâb al-Aidıbâr (book of information), 
and the other Kitâb al-intişâr (the vindicator), Ibn Zûlâq 

(No. 159) has an article, in his history of the liâdis of Egypt, 

on Abu ’l-Pasan ‘Ali, the son of Nu'mân we are here 

speaking of, and there we rcad a passage to this effect: “His 
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father, the al-Nu‘mân Ibn Muhammad, was a man of the 
highest abilities, deeply versed in the Qur'ân, Fully acquainted with 
the meaning of the expressions contained in that book, skilled in 
the Systems of Jurisprudence, well informed respecting the conflict- 
ing opinions entenained by the legists, learned in Arabic philology, 
in poeıry of the higher class, in the history of the battle days of 
the people [ıhe ancient Arabs), and distinguished for intelligence 
and equiiy. He composed for that family (the Fâ{imiçls) 
volumcs containing thousands of İcaves ; they vvere drawn up with 
great taljnt and in a style remarkable for the beauty of its cadonces 
and rhymes. He composed also a good work on tlıe meritorious 
and disgraceful acts (committed by the Arabian tribes), and wrote 
a number of refutations addressed to those who contested his 
opinions. One of these treatises was directcd azainst Aba Hanifuh 
(the imâm), another against Mâlik and aUŞhâfi'i and another 
against Ibn Surayj (No. 20). In his work entitled Ikhtilâfal- 
Fuqahâ (differences of opinion between the doctors), he takes the 
defence of the People of the ffouse (the Fâfimids). To a poem of 
his, treating of Jurisprudence, he gave the title of al-Mtınıakhab 
(choice selection). He was aıtached to the service of al-Mu‘i^z Abû 
Tamim Ma'add Ibn al-Manşûr,”—(a sovereign whom we have 
already noticcd^—‘‘and, when that prince set out from Ifrîqiyah for 
Egypt, he accompanied him. He did not long survive (the Journey), 
his death having taken place in Old Cüiro, on the first of Rajab, 
363 (28th March, A.C. 974).” Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd 
Allâh al-Farghânî States, in his History of the qaid Jawhar (Vol. I, 
p. 340) tiıat he died on the eve of Friday, tire last day of the second 
Jumâda, iti the year just mentioned, and that the funeral prayer 
was said över him by al-Mu‘izz. Ibn Zûlâq speaks of him afıer 
mentioning the death of al-Mu‘izz, vvhen he gives the names of 
that sovereign’s children and of the qâ4is whü acted by his 
appointment. He there says : ‘‘And his qâdi. the one who came 
with him from Maghrib, was Abû Hanifah al-Nu'mân, the son of 
Muhammad the ınissionary'. On arriving at Old Cairo, he (al- 
Mu'izz) found that Jawhar had cstablished there provisionally as 
qâdl a native of Raphdâd named AbO. fâhir al- Dh uhli, 


1 Sec No. 542, note. 
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and this appointment he confirmed.” AbU ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad. Aba Hanifah’s father, lived to an advanced agc. When 
four years old, he could recite many curious pieces which he 
had learned by heart. He died in the month of Rajab, 351 
(August, A.C. 962), aged one hundred and four years. and wa5 
buried near the Bâb Salam, one of the gates of Qayrawân. 
The funeral service was said över him by his son. 

Abü Hanîfah left a number of sons who distinguished them- 
sclves by their talents and rose to high placcs under government. 

(One of themj Abu ’l-Haşan ‘Ali was appointed by al-Mu'îzz to act 
as the associate of Aba 'fâhir Mubammad in the post of qâdî and 
chicf magistrate. This Abû Tâhir was the son of Ahmad. the son of 
*Abd Allah, the son of Naşr, the son of Bujayr, the son of Şâlib, 
the son of Usâmah al-Dhuhlî. The two continucd to act with 
joint authority tili the death of al-Mu‘izz and the accession of al- 
*Azlz Nizar, that prince’s son. The new sovereign confided to the 
qâ(li Abu ’l-Hasan the administration of the two {principal) 
n)osques and the direction of the mint, but the magisterial 
authority was shared by them both tili the qâdl Aba Tâhir had a 
derangement of humours which paralized one of his sides and 
rendered him incapable of moving from one placc to another wiıh- 
out being carried. On the İst of Şafar, 366 (29th Sept. A.C. 976), 
al-'Aziz proceeded on horseback to the island which lies between 
Old Cairo and Jîzah. Aba Tâhir, accompained by his assessors, 
was borne the gate of the Şan‘â' and, being presented to the 
prince, requested him to takc into consideration the State of weak- 
ness to which he was reduced and aIlow him to employ, his 
subsıituie, his own son Abu ’l-‘Alâ. It is related that al-*Aziz 
said, on seeing him so much emaciated : “Nothing remains to be 
done with that man but to make qadid of him.2” Two days later, 

1 The naval arsenal (dar al-şan'a) tituated in (he island ofRüdahwas 

called the Şın'â, by abbreviation. See Mnqrlzi's or topographical 

deseription of Cairo, edition of Bülig, Vol. 11, p. 178. 

2 Qadrd it the oame glven to long stripes of Resh salted and dried in the 

auD. Al-‘Aziz’t words are eguivalent to the expression : he is only üt to ırıake 
cat't'meat of. The prince did not like Abû and paid no attention to 

his requcst. 
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the prince nominatsd to the exclusive possession of the gâ^lship of 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî, the son of al-Nu‘mân. Abu '1-Husan then rode 
to the great mosgue of Cairo and caused his diploma to be read 
there to the public ; and frotr thence he proceeded to the Jâmi' 
al-Atiq (the ancient mosgue) at old Cairo and presided at the 
same ceremony. The person who read the diplo,ma was his 
brother. Abü ‘Abd Allâh Muhammad Ibn al-Nu‘mân. By this 
document he was empowered to act as (supreme) gâdi över ali the 
provinces of Egypt, Syria, Makkah, Madinah, Maghrib and the 
other countries belonging to aI-*Aziz ; it authorized him, besides, 
to act as (chief) preacher, (clıief) imâm, inspecıor of the gold and 
silver coinage and controller of weights and measures. He then 
returned to his house, accompanied by a crowd of people, no one 
thinking it proper to stay away. The gâdi Abü Tâhir, being 
always unwell, was obliged to keep to his room, and there he 
taught Tradiıions to the numerous scholars who went to visit him. 
This continued tili the end of the month of I^u ’J-Qa‘dah, 367 
(9th July, A.C. 978), when he died. He had then attained the 
age of eighty-eight years. and had held the post of gâdi for sixteen 
years, and seventeen days. He was authorized, during :hat period, 
to revise the judgments (pronounced in the courts of law), but he 
could never hll this duty in a satisfactory manner. He had acted 
for some time as a magistrate in that suburb of Baehüâd which 
lies on the east bank [of the Tigris) ; but he subseguently removed 
to Egypt. The gâdi Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali then chose for deputy his 
own brother, Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, and placed under his 
jurisdiction {the towns of) Damietta, Tinnîs, al-Faramâ and {the 
coM/ı/ry o/) al-Jifâr, Abü‘Abd Allâh proceeded to those places 
and, having installed deputies in them, he returued back. Soon 
after, in theyear 367, al-‘AzIz set out for Syria, and Abu ’l-Hasan, 
who accompanied him left his brother Abü ‘Abd Allâh to act as 
judge in his place. Abu ’l-Hasan was well versed in a number of 
Sciences ; besides his knowledge of the duties incumbent cn a 
gâdi and of the grave and dignihed manner in which they should 
be filled, he was wcll acguainted vvith Jurisprudence, Arabic 
philology, polite literatüre, poetry and the stories of the battle- 
days {of the ancient Arabs). He was also a good poet and held 
a high rank in the art of verse. On of his pieces is given by 
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al-Tha'alibi {No. 356) in ttıe Yatimat al-Dahr, and runs as 
foIIows: 

“I havc such a fnend that poverty ncver attains me, önce his 
cyes fail upon my wants. He gives (me) weaUh, satisfies (my 
wishes) and obliges me neither to kiss his hand nor his foot. He 
took charge of my interests whea 1 neglected them, and minded 
my affairs when 1 hceded them not." 

Al-Tha*âlibl gives also as his, the rollowing piece in which 
the same idea is exprcssed : 

“I have a friend, full of courtesy ; friendship like his is a title 
of honour. He shew8 me more regard ıhan need be shovvn, and 
feels obliged to do more than is necessary. If his good qualities 
were appreciated at their full value, gold, compared with them, 
would be worthless.” 

The following verses are also given as his by Abu *1-Hasan 
al-Bâkharzî (No. 450). in the Dumayt al-Qaşr, and are also to be 
found in the biographical article which İbn Zulâq has devoted to 
him (aUNu'mân) in the History of the gâdîs of Egypt ; they are 
pcrfectly well turned: 

"At ‘Arafâti I made the acquaintance of a maid whose beauty 
stole from me (the merit of) my good works. Whcn 1 put on 
the pilgrim’s dress, she forbade sleep to visit my eyes, and, with 
her giances, she laid waste my reserved park (my heart), When 
she hnrried along (from 'Arafat) with the other pilgrims tcars 
hurricd in emulation from my eyelids. She placed a burning coal 
on my heart \vhcn she walked towards the spot where ılıey cast 
the pebbies. This soui of mine did not obtain its wish ; so I 
fcared, when at al-Khavf. that the hour (.ıf my death was at 
hand". 

Abu *I-Hasnn continucd to fulfîl the dutics of a qâdi and to 
rcınain in high favour ■with al-‘Azlz, tili he caught a fevcr whilst 


1 This piece is full of verbal qııibb1es and clever allusions lo tbe ceremonies 
of the pilerimage and the placcı near Makkah vvhere these ceremonieı are 
accomplished. 
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presiding, in the mosque, över the court of justice. He rose up 
immcdiately and returned to his bouse, where he expired afıer an 
iliness of fourteen days. His death took place on Monday, the 
6th of Rajab, 374 (3rd Dec., A. C. 984). The next morning, he was 
borne on a bier into the presence of a1-*Aziz who was then {with 
the army) encamped in the plain of al-Jubb, near the place which 
is now known by the name of al-Birkah {the pond)^. The bier 
was then deposed in the mosque called Masjid al-BIr wa 7- 
Jummayzah {the mosgue of the weU and the sycamore fig-tree). 
Al-Aziz left the camp and went to say the funeral prayer över 
the corpse, which was then carried back and buried in the house 
of the deceased, situated in the yamrâ. Three places in old Cairo 
had received this name because the Europeans used to lodge there^. 
Al-‘AzIz then dispatched to Abû ‘Abd Aliâh Mulhammad, Abu 
’l-9asan’s brother, a message worded in these terms : “The place 
of qâdl is yours ; we shall never allovv it to pass out of your 
family’'.Abu 'UHasan had remained in office during nine years, 
five months and four days. He was born in Magjırlb, in the 
month of the fırst Rabî‘, 329 (Dec.-Jan., A. C. 940-1). Old Cairo 
remained for eighteen days without a qâdi to arrange its affairs, 
and that because AbQ ‘Abd Allah was unwcll. When his malady 
abated. he rode in a palanquin to the camp of al-‘Az!z. This was 
on Thursday, the 22nd of Rajab. The ncxt day, Friday, he went 
from that to the Jârni* al-Atiq after having received from al-‘Azız 
his appointment to the witlı a pelisse of honour and the 

.sword {of Office) suspended from his shoulder. Being much 
enfeebled by sickness. he was unablc to get down from the 
palanqııin and enter into the mosquc ; so he proccedcd to his own 
house, and his son, accompanied by a band of his kinsmen, went 
to the mosque and rcad the diploma as soon as the Friday prayer 
was ended. 1'he document was similar to that which had bcen 
drawn up for Abu ’l-Hasan and granicd to the new tıâijil the samc 
povvers as his brother had received beforc. İn the month of Dh u 


1 Sec M. Dc Sacy's ChTestomalhle arabe, t. I. p. 187, of the »econıl 
edition. 

2 Tlıc aJjective hamri {rubru) served lo dttigııate such peiiıons as had a 
clear comp1exion. 
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'1-Qa'dah 374 (March-April, A.C. 985), Muhammad appointed his 
son Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to act as his deputy in Alc^andria. 
This was done by ıhe order ofal-'Aziz, who then arrayed Abu '1- 
Qâsim in a robe of honour. On Friday, the İst of the first Jumâdâ, 
375 (19th September, A.C. 985), thez/öJ/Muhammad Ibn al-Nu‘mân 
married his son Abu ’1-Qâsim to the daughter of the qâid Jawhar. 
The marriage-act was signed at the levee of Al-‘Aziz, and none 
were present except the officcrs of the court. The dovvry setıled 
(by the bricfegroom) on the bride was three ıhousand pieces of goid 
and ıhe kitöb^ (coıısısted of) a single robe of one uniform colour. 
When al-Mu'izz, the father of al-'Aziz, was in Maghrib, he ordered 
the qâdl Aba Hanifah al-Nu‘mân to have an astrolabe made in 
si İver and to place a trust-worthy person beside the vvorkman 
(test he shoutd embezzle soıre of the metal). He chose his son, 
Muhammad, for thai purpose and, when the astrolabe was finished, 
he carried it lO al-Mu‘izz. “Whom did you place beside the 
workman?” said the prince. “My son Muhammad,” was the 
reply. .‘‘He shall be of Egypı!” exclaimed al-Mu‘izz, and so 
it happened. The façt was that al-Mu'izz having always entertained 
hopes of getting that country into his possession, was induced to 
utter these words, and his good fortune, seconded by destiny, 
cfîected for him what he wished. The qâdi Muhammad related 
the follONving anecdote: ‘‘When I was a boy, in Maghrib, al-Mu'izz 
would say to his son al-‘Aziz. every time he saw me : There is 
youT (future) qâdi Muhammad was well acquainted with the 
(leadiiıg) maxims of Jurisprudence and a great number of Sciences; 
he was an accomplished scholar and could recite, wiıh much 
elegance, narrations, poems and stories respecting the battie-days 
(of ıhe Arabs). He composed also some poetry, and one of his 
pieces is as follows : 

‘‘Thou who resemblest the mooıı of heavcn, when she is seven 
(days old), and five (more) and two ! Thou whose grace is the 

1 The wor<l kitöb meant a book or a vvritten documeot. It is evidentiy 
employed here as a law-term, but, as such, it is not to be found in the workı 
on oTthodox Jurisprudence. It nıay perhaps belont: to the System of law 
professed by the ghi hes and sigoify the Jlhaz {İn French, trousseau) givcn to 
the bride. 
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perfection of beauty ! Thou hast preoccupied my heart and kept 
sleep from my eycs. Can F hope to obtain from you any favour, 
or must l return back with the boots of Hunayn* ? My enemics 
deride me for loving ihee and say ; ‘There you arc stili with empty 
hands! ’ Be kind to me or take my life, thou hast the powcr to do 
one or tlıe ot her.” 

The follovving piecc \vas sent to him in a letter by ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Hasan al-Ja*far], a native of Samarqand : 

“Ali other qâdis have found their equals in renown, but Abû 
*Abd Allah is without a rival. He is unequalled in noblc gualities 
admirablc in honourablc decds, great ano illustıious. In renown, 
splendid : in resolulion, firm ; (brilliaııt) likc the flashing of the 
polished sword. In judging causes, he has right reason for a swot'n 
companion ; when he bestows, the abundant rain cloud is merely 
his precursor. \Vere we to examine the senlcnces pronounccd 
by him, we should bc let to doclare that he was assisted by {the 
angel) Gabriel. When he mounts into the pulpit, he is really a 
Quss2; when he is preseni at assemblies, he is truly a KhaliP.” 

1 This proverb means : much disappointed. It has been explained in thrve 
cr four different manners, one of them as rollowj : A desert Arab, mounted 
on his camel. enlered inio a town,-A-ent to ıhe Bâzâr and bargain.'d for a pair 
of boots. Not being able to conulude with ıhe maker. whose name was 
Çunayn, he ftew into a passion. gave him foul names and then, having made 
his other purehases, he got upon his camel. tefi the town and look ıhe road 
leading to his tent. The boot-maker w.ns so highly ofTcndcd at ıhe Arab’s 
tnsıılting language that he resolved on being revenged. Taking np the boots, 
he ran to the road by which the Arab had to pass and thrcw one of ıhenı on 
the ground. A mile or two farther on, he threw down the olhcr and hid 
himself. The Arab $aw the first hoot as he was Hding along and said: 
“There is one of the boots of Hunayn ; if the other was with it. I should 
dismount and pick it up.” About half an hour afıer, he pcrceived the other 
boot and regretted not having picked up the tirsi; so he goı oPT his camel, 
not wishing to fatigue il too much, and having fetlercd it wiıh a cord. picked 
up the boot which was lying there and ran back to take up the other. As soon 
as i.e di.snppcared, Hunayn tvent ufT wlth the camel and the baggage. When 
the Arab returned, his camel was missing; so hc went home on foot. Being 
nsked what hc had brought back, he replicd “The boots of l.lunayn.” 

2 See No. 62, note. 

3 The person here ment was probably al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, See No. 208. 
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To this the qâdi Muhammad relurned, in writing, the follow- 
ing answer: 

“We have read in your poeın charming things, such as a most 
refined genius only could produce. İts lines are as a delightful 
garden, dilîusing around the penetrating odour of musk. When 
they are recited, their fragrance perftımes not only our dvvellings 
but the vcry Street. We long to see you, and you long to visjt us. 
Send us, every day, verses like those; for you are capable of 
every generous deed.” 

The follovving passages are extracted from Ibn Zülâq's History 
of the gâdls of Egypt: We never saw any gâdî in Old CairO, 
acquire so much influence as Muhammad Ibn al-Nu‘mân, and, as 
far as we have learned, the like was never seen in ‘Irâq. He well 
deserved that great authority on account of his learning, his integ- 
rity, his self command, the equily of his judgments and the awe 
{which he inspired). In the month of Muharram, 383 (Feb.-March, 
A.C. 993), he auıhorised his son, Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, to 
act as his deputy in Old and New Cairo and to fulfil the duties of 
a judge, uninterruptedly, every day. Before that, he himselT gave 
audıences on Mondays and Thursdays only. Ahu ’1-Qâsîm 
commenced immediately to hear causes, to judge and to enrcgister 
acts. He {Muhanımad) had at first conhded this place to his ne- 
phew. Aba ‘Abd Allah al-9usayn, the son of ‘Alî Ibn al-Nu‘mân, 
but, on the lOth of the first Jumâdâ. 377 (7th Sept., A.C. 987), 
he rcplaced him by his own son, Abu ’1-Q.îsim, whom he 
authorised to act on Mondays and Thursdays only. The gâdî 
Muhammad had risen so highly in the favour of al-Aziz that, 
in the ycar 385, on the festival of ıhe Sacrifice (5ıh Jan., A.C. 996), 
he was allowed by that sovereign to go up with him into the pulpit. 
When al-‘Aziz died, it was the gâdî Muhammad who washed 
the corpst {previotısly to interment). Al-Hâkim (/Vo. 775), the son 
and succesior of al-‘Aziz, conürmed Muhammad in his place, 
raised him to highcr honours and augmcnted his authority. From 
the moment that the gâdi acquired such favour at court and such 
influence in the State, he was frequently unwell and, being a cons- 
tant sufTcrer from gout and colic, he was often laid up. The ustâd 
Barjaw2n {No. 109), high i.t rank though hc was, went very often 
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to visit him. The iliness of the qâdi continued to increase and, 
on the eve of Tuisday, the 4th of Şafar 389 (25th January, A.C. 
999). he expired, immediatcly aftcr the last evening prayer. Al- 
Hâkim rode to the house of the dcceased, at Cairo and, having 
there repeated the funeral prayer över the corpse, he presided at 
the inlcrment, after which, he returned to his palace. The gâdi 
Muhammad was born in Maghrib on Sunday, the 3rd of Şafar, 
340 (11 th July, A.C. 951). His palace was given by al-Hâkim to 
One of the courtiers. On Wednesday, the 9th of Ramadan (August, 
A.C. 999),* the body >vas removed to the qâdi's private house in 
Old Cairo and, on the eve of Friday, the lOth, it was borne to the 
Qarâfah cemetery and deposited in the tomb vvhich contained the 
bodies of his father and brother. After the death of Abu *Abd 
Allah Muhammad, Cairo rcmained morc than a month without 
a qâdl. Al-Hâkim then appointed to that Office Abu 'Abd Allah 
al-Husayn, the son of 'Ali İbn al-Nu‘mân, and the same whom his 
uncle Muhammad had authorised to act as his substitute and whom 
he aftervvards replaced by his own son Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-‘Azîz. 
AI-Husayn's nominaıion took place on the 6ıh of the fîrst Rabl* 
389 (25th February, A.C. 999). He remained in office tili Thurs- 
day, the 16th of Ramadan, 394 {7th July, A.C. 1C04), when his 
place was given to his cousin, Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the son 
of the abovc-mentioned Muhammad. Some time after. al-Husayn, 
the son of‘Ali İbn âl-Nu‘mân, was beheaded by al-Hâkim’s order, 
and that for reasons too tong to relatci. This occurred on Sunday, 
the 6ılı of Muharram, 395 (23rd October, A.C. 1004). He was 

I A sum of twenty thousand pieces of gold came inio the posse^sion of 
a!-H:ısnyn ibn ‘Ali ibn al Nu'mân who. being a qüdl, acıed as guardian and 
deposilary of ali property Icft by persons who died. The son of the dcccused 
claimed it from him and rcceived pnrı of the sum by instalmenıs. On asking 
for the rest, he wa$ lold by the Qödî that he was paid up and that no more 
remained. Al-liâkim. to whom the heir addrcssed a complainc, had the Qâdl 
brou'-ht before itim and the account-book {Jiwân) of the tribunal cxamined. 
This inquest proved that a large sum remained duc. The qJd! acknowledged 
his guilt. indemnified the hcir and bcaged for pardon. Al-!.lâkim deprived 
him of his place and sent him to prison, where he was beheaded. about 
a yo:ır aftertvards. in A. H. 397 (A.C. 1006). Uistory of the QĞdiş of Cairo : 
MS. of the Bibi. Imp.. ancien fonds. No. 690). 

* 24 August.—Ed. 
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cxecuted in thc ccll where he was confined, and his body wa8 
consumed by fire. Abu M-Qâsim then became qâdl with undivided 
authority, and was chosen, besides by al-yâkim, to presidc at the 
court of grievances*. He thus United in his attributions the func- 
tions of the two ofîicers, a thing which never before happened to 
any member of his family. Al-Hfikim tlıen treated him wiıh such 
favour that. on the day of the breaking of the Fası {the İst of the 
month of Şhaw\>:âl), he permittcd him to go up with him into the 
pulpit, immediatcly aftcr the general-in-chief of Ihe army. The 
same honour was accorded to him on the festival of the Sacrifice 
(the lOıh of Dh u ’I-Hijjah). In judging causes, he displaycd great 
firmncss of character and treated with exıreme severity such of the 
grandces as dared to resist him. He even arrested many of them 
and did not aIlow them to leave the court tül they had fulfilled 
their engagements. He continued to fiil ali the magisterial duties 
which al-HSkint had confided to him : but, on Friday, the 16th of 
Rajab, 398 {27th March, A.C. 1008), he was removed from Office 
by that prince and replaced by Abu ’l-Hasan Mâlik İbn Sa‘id İbn 
Mâlik aI-FâriqI. It was thus that the office of gâdi passed out of 
the family of al-Nu‘mân. Some time after, al-Hâkim ordercd 
(sonte of) his Turkişh soldicrs to kili, not only Abu ’1-Qâsim 
‘Abd al>‘Azlz, but the general Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn, the 
son of Jawhar and AbO ‘Ali Ismâ'il, the brother of the qâ'id 
Fadi ibn Sâlih. They were ali sabred, at the same moment, and 
that for reasons too long to relate. This happened on Friday, 
the 22nd of thc latter Jumâdâ, 401 (31st January, A.C. 1011); the 
mercy of God be upon them ! Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Abd al-'Aziz was born 
on Monday, the İst of tbe first Rabi‘, 354 (7th March, A.C. 965). 
Abû Manşür A^mad İbn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad al-Farghâni al- 
Mişri States, in his historical work, that he (the gâdi Abû fâhir) 
was well noted for rcciting from memory a great number of pieces 
and for the agreeableness of his society : with his elders, he behaved 
like an elderly man, with tbe middle-aged men. like one wbo had 
reached that period of life, and, with young men. he acted as a 
youth. His death took place on the eve of the 30th of Dh u 'I- 
Qa‘dah, 367 (9th July, A.C. 978). 

1 See Nü. 141, note. 
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740 AL-SAYYiDAH NAFiSAH 

Al-Sayyidah' Nafisah vvas the daughter oT Abü Muhammad 
al-Hasan, the son of Zayd, the son of al-Hasan, the son of ‘Alî, 
ths son of Abü Tâlib. She arrived in Old Oıiro with her husband 
lshâq, the son of Ja‘far al-Şâdiq. According to anolher account, 
she vveııt there with her faiher, al-Hasan. whose tomb, it is said, 
may be seen in Old Cairo, but is not generally knovvn. He had 
been governor of Madînah in ıhe name of (the khalif) Abü Ja‘far 
al-Manşûr and had held that post during hve years when he 
incarred this sovcreign's displeasure and was dismissed from Office. 
AH his propcrty was cotıfiscaled and he himself shut up in the 
prison at BüghdSd and detuincd there (ill ıhe death of al-Manşür. 
Al-Mahd! having then come to the throne, gave him his liberty 
and restored to him ali that had been taken from him. Al-Hasan 
afterwards remaincd with him and when that prince set out fo 
make the pilgrimage, he follovved in his train, but died on reaching 
al-Hâjir, A.H. 168 (A.C. 784-5), at the age of eighty-five years. 
Al-Hâjir is at five miles from Madınah. “According to another 
statement he died at Baghdâd and was interred in the cemetery of 
al-^ay^urân ; but the fact is that he died at al-Hâjir”. So says the 
Khatîh io his History of Baghdâd, but God knows best the truth. 
Nafisah vvas a vvoman noted for her piety and the holiness of her 
life. It is related that the imâm al-Shâfi‘î, when he arrived in Old 
Cairo, for the datc, sec his life (No. 532), went to visit her and 
learned some Traditions from her. The people of Cairo had the 
higlıest estecm for her. and ıhe veneraıion in vvhiclı she vvas held 
.subsisıs tıp to the proscnt day. Whcn al-Şhâfi‘i died, his corpsc 
vvas brought into her lıouue, and she there said över it the funeral 
prayer. The spot on vvhiclı that house stood is novv occupied by 
Nafisah's mausoleum. She continued to dvvell there during the 
remniııder of her life. Her death took place in the month of 
Ramadan, 208 (Jan.-Feb., A.C. 824). When she expired, her 
husband, al-Mıı’tamin lshâq, the son of ‘Ja'far al-Şâdiq, resolved 
on transportıng the body to Madînah but, at the request of the 

I The word Jayy/rfaA signifies m/j/rejs and is iomctimesemployed. as here, 
to distinguish certain Tenıales remarkable for the holiness of their lives. İt is 
now pronounced SIdah, Sittâ or sltt, and bears the meaning of madam. 
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inhabitants of Cairo, he consented to leave it with them. The 
place where she was buried now bears her name; lies between 
Old and New Cairo, in the neighbourhood of the other mausole- 
ums. This place was then called the Darb al-Sabâ‘ (Lion Street), 
but the Street fetl into ruin and rothing now remains there except 
her funeral chapel and her tomb. This tomb has a great reputa- 
tion, experience having shewn that prayers said near it are fulfilled. 


741 *IBN AL-SHAJARI 

The jAari/'Abu ’l Sa'âdât Hibat Allâh Ibn ‘A!i Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Hamzah, a descendant of al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali Ibn Abi 
Tölib) was a native of Baghdâd and bore the surname of Ibn 
al-Shaiari. He held the highest rank as a grammarian and a 
philologer, was 'well acquainted with the poe'.ry of the Arabs, 
the accounts of their battie-days and the occurrences which 
happened in these conflicts. Perfect in accomplishments, and full 
ofliterary infotmation, he composed some works on {Arabic) 
philology, one of which, entitled/ffVflft (Book of Dicta- 

lions), is much more extensivc and useful than the others. He 
dictated its contents in eighty-four sittings. This treatise contains 
a mass of infonnation and a great variety of philological observa- 
tions. He conciuded it by the addition of another sitting in which 
he trcated of nothing else but some verses of al-Mutanabbi’s 
{No. 49), indicated the different manners in which they were 
explained by the commcntators and added such ouservatinns as 
occurrcd to himself. It is a very instructive work. When he 
hnished dictating it, he received the visit of Abû Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allâh, surnamed Ibn al-Khashshâb (No. 325) who expressed to him 
the wish of hearing the work dictated and, by his refusal, he 
incurred the cnmity o' that author, who then attncked a great 
number of the opinions enounced in the work and declared them 
to be erroneous. Ibn al-Shaiari. having met wiıh this refutation, 
wrotc a reply to it and pointed out the mistakes into which his 
advcrsary had fallen. This treatise, forming one volüme, appearcd 

* In M. de Sinne'ı edition 11 notices under lettcr, precede notice undery. 
In Egypticn edition the order is reverse.—Ed. 
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under the titlc of al-fnlisâr (the vindication) and, though vcry short, 
contained much useful information. He diclated it to the persons 
who attended his lectures. Another A'ork of his entitled the 
Hamâsah and drawn up on the model of the Hamâsah composed 
by AbO Tammâm al-Tâ’i {No. 143) is really original and very 
good ; he displayed in it great talent. A number of grammatical 
works wcre composed by him and also a treatise on synonyms. 
He published a commentary on the Lum'a of Ibn Jinni (No. 387) 
and another on the a/-raf/’(/’a/-A/u/Mİ/ (of the sume aufhor).t He 
spoke with great elegance, in a sweet expressive and simple style. 
He read över some Traditions under the direction of the great 
masters of that day, such as AbQ ’l-Hasan al-Mubârak Ibn *Abd al- 
Jdbbâr al-Sayrafi, Abû ‘Alî Muhammad Ibn Sa'id Ibn Binhân* the 
kâtib and others. The hâjiz Ibn al-Sam‘ân! (No. 370) mentions 
him in the Dhoyl {supplement) and says : “I studied Traditions 
under him at the house of the vvazir Abu *I-Qâsim ‘Ali Ibn Tırid 
aUZaynabi2, and I wrote down some pieces of poetry under his 
dictation {when he laughl) at the College. I afterwards went and 
read över, under his tuition, a portion of the Amâli (dictations) 
composed by the grammarian Abu’l-‘Abbâs Tha'lab (No. 42)". 
The grammarian Abu’l-Barakât Ibn al-AnbSrl (No. 344) says, in 
his Manâgib al~ Udabâ (the merits of literary men): The learned 
doctor Abu’I-Q3sim Mahmûd al-Zama khsh arî (No. 684), having 
göne to BaghdSd, in one of his (freguent) journcys, with the 
intention of making the pilgrimage, went to visit our master Ibn 
al-Şhajari, and I accompanied him. When they met, Ibn at.Şhajarî) 
addressed him in this verse of al-Mutanabbi’s: 

“Before we met him, we thought the acconts given of him 
were exaggerated ; but, when we met, cxpericnce shewcd us that 
we had underrated them.” 


1 This title appears to signify ıhe Imperial treatise on frammatical 
inflecUons. 

2 The şhaıif Abu '1-Q&siın ‘Alî Ibn Tirâd al-Zaynabl, wazlr to the ‘Abbasid 
lOgalifs al-Mustar^id and al-Muqta(i, was noted for his talents and his 
generosity. Having been removed from oflice, be passed tbc remainder of bil 
days in poverty and died in the reign of the last meotioned Uıalif. (al-Fa^rl). 
* *Abd al-Hamid givcs ; Şhibib. —Ed. 
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He then recitcd him following lines: 

“In oucstioning the {retı-.rning) car vans, I obtaincd thc fairest 
accounts of JaTar Ibn Falâh ; and, by Allah ! when we met, I 
found that my eaıs had not heard any thing to equal what I 
witnesscd with my eyes.” 

I have already menlioned these verses in the life of JaTar Ibn 
Falâh : (No. 134) and sıated that they were composed by Abu 
’1-Qasim Ibn Hâni al-Andalusi {No. 642), but they have been 
attributcd to other poels. ‘To this compliment, al-ZamakhsharI 
made the following reply : 'It is rclatcd of the Prophet that, on 
receving thc visit of Zayd al-KhavI*. he said to him : ‘O Zayd ! 
before thc promulgalion of Islâmism, I never heard a favourable 
account given of a man without perceiving, after thc introduction 
of Islâmism. that he was inferior to his reputation. Thou art the 
only exception.’ Wc then wiıhdrew,” said Ibn iil-Anbâri, “and 
were much struck by the şharif's quoting verses to express his 
feelings and by al-Zamakhsharî's quoting a tradition, one who did 
not belong to the Arabic race”. This anecdote is not given in 
Ibn al-Anbâri’s words, but it coıtains their substance. I did not 
take it from the book itself. but became acquainted with it long 
ago and kept it in my recollection, I mention this lest such persons 
as may read the book should suppose that I am carelcss in my 
quotations, when they perceive the difference betvvccn the two 
manners in which the anecdote is rclatcd. Abu ’l-Sa'âdât {Ibn al- 
Shajarl) was the naglb {or syndic) of those ‘Alides who resided 
in (ıhe sııhurb af) al-Karkh. He acted there as the lieutenant of 
his father {‘Alî) al-l âhir. He composed some good poetry, such 
as the gaşidah in which he eulogizes the wazir Nizâm al-Dİn Abü 
Naşr al-Muzaffar Ibn ‘Alt Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jahir^, and which 
begins thus : 

“Here is {the source of) al-Sudayrah and the pond full to 
ovcrflowing. {Here you formerly met the beloved) so follow my 

1 For an account of this cclebrated chierıuin, sce M. Caussin de Pcrceval's 
Essai sur /' hisloire des Arabes. 

2 Ni^'nn al-OIn Abü Na r al Mu affar Ibn Jahlr acted at \v:ızlr to thc 
Klalif al-Muqtafl li-amr Allih. Two other waztrs bore ıhe surname of Ibn 
Jahir ; see No. 674. 
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advice and suppress thc fcelings oT your heart Teli me, lotus-tree 
of thc valley ! Thou whose fragrancc widely diffused would suffice 
to guide towards thee the nocturnal tıaveüer, if he lost his way. 
The happy days vvhich a fond lover önce passcd under thy shade, 
will they return to him again before his death? How unjust was 
that fawn (maiden) in refusing even a glance (o/ her eye) to one 
who was borne clown by lovc, and in ıreating his prayers with 
disdain. Remote is the place where I might meet her ; shc is far 
away. and yetshe is near, for shc dwells vvithin my bosom. (She 
is tike) a slender twig which bends before the zephyr and bears 
on its top a moon (visage) surrounded with impending darkness 
(her hair). When the glances of other eyes partook in the con- 
templation of her charms, these eyes of (mine, \vho am) a benight- 
ed traveller, obtained not, from that source, a singlc refreshing 
draught. We passed near (the valley of) aI-Aqiq and, at the sight 
of those meadoNvs and pasture grounds in which the gazelles were 
roaming, our passion \vas rcnewed. We wept. on reaching those 
shady groves ; yet, how ofıen have flovving tcars bctrayed the secret 
of the lover ! Years of drought have laid bare the remains of her 
abode, and the (projecting) ruins, now abandoned, appear like 
camels drawing water from thc wells. Look therc, my two 
companions ! may your livcs bc long, and may showers protracted 
and lasting like the flow of the evening rain-cloud rcfresh your 
dvvellings ! Are those handsome statues which appear before our 
eyes? or are they a flock of does ? or else maidens amplis natibus 
praeditae? Are those the eyes of gazelles which look on us through 
thc vcils? Are they human cheeks and noses which we sec? When 
they turncd tovvards us, they left not a member of our body 
unscathed ; even the ravenous beasts had compassion on it. How 
can this heart (of mine) hope for delivcry from the bondage of love 
and from misery, if sho who wounds it ever soothes and flatters? 
Were a draught of water from (ihe spring of) Dârij (near which my 
heloved resided,) to moisten the soil (of my heart) the germs of 
affliction would make on it no impression”. 

Here the poct introduccs thc eulogy (of his patron), This part 
1 absıain from inscrting, lest I should bc led tou far, and, besides, 
my object, in admitting the estract which precedes. was to give 
the reader an idea of Ibn al-Şhajari’s poetical style. 
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Here is another piece by the same author ; 

“Cün love remain conc->aIed whcii our tears bear witness to 
its existence ? Can the lover who gainsays the reports of jealous 
spies persist in denying (the Irulh) ? How long will you continue 
to wear out yo «r eyes with weepiag, you who know that Labid fixed 
a term to the shedding of tears? Though my {stature. formerly as 
strait as a) wand is now bent by old age, 1 stili possess fortitude 
and energy sufhcient to bear up under afTüctions. 

This passage contains an allusion to a thought expressed in 
the follovving lines Py Labid Ibn Rabı'ah al-‘Amiri’ ; 

“My two daughters wished their father to live for ever ; is he 
then of another race than Rabi'ah and Mudar? Arise (my giriş) and 
proclaim ali you know (of my merits), but do not tear your faces 
nor cut ofT your hair. Sav he was aman who never abandoned 
his friend, who never broke a promise and who never deceived. 
Continue thus for a ycar, then the salutation of peace be upon 
you! The person who weeps a whole year is justihed (in not 
continuing)". 

It was to these verscs that Abü Tamraâm al-Tâ’i alluded when 
he said: 

“My friends dcparted and I wept for their loss during a year; 
then 1 ceascd. according to the precept of Labid”. 

A certain degree of jealousy, such as usually, reigns bctween 
men of talent, existed between Abu ’l-Sa'âdât (ibn al-Şhajari) and 
Abü Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ahmcd Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Hakinâ* al-Harimî2, a native of Baghdâd and a celebralcd poct. 
This is the same person whose name is mentioned in our life of 
al-Hariri, the author of the Maqâmât (No. 510). VVhcn hc (Ibn 
Hakinâ) read the poems of his rival, hc addressed to him the 
following lines: 

1 This Labid is the author of the Mu'ullagah ; see M. Caussin de Pcrceval’s 
Essal, ele., tome II. pag< 487. His life, by the author of the Kitûb al-AKjUim, 
has been given by M. de Sacy in ıhc same volüme which contaitts the Arabic 
text of Kalilah ıınd Dimnah. 

2 Sec No 746, note 

• 'Abd aM.Iamîd gives; Jakinâ.—Ed. 
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"I declare, sir ! in Ihe name of Him Who should prcvent you 
from composing verses which stupefy the understanding! that 
you have nothing in common with your ancestor (Mulıammad) 
cxcept your incapacity for poeiry.’* 

The anecdotes related of Ibn al-Şhajarî are very numerous, 
but we ptefer being concise. He was born in the month of 
Ramadan, 450 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 1058), and died on Thursday, the 
26th of Ramatjân, 542 (I8th February, A.C. 1148). The next 
morning, he was burıed in his house situated in al-Karkh {the 
suburb) of Baghdâd. Şhajari is an adjective derived from Şhajarah 
which is the name of a village in ıhe dependencies of Madinah. 
The word Şhajarah is also employed as the name of a man ; the 
Arabs of the desert gavc it this application and their example was 
followed by others. A great nunıber of persons, somc of them 
men of learning, bore the surname of al-Shaiarl. I do not know 
whether our poeı derived his from the name of the village or 
from that of one of his ancestors who might have borne the name 
of al-Şhajarah. We have spoken of al-Karkh in the life of Ma’rüf 
al-Karkhi (A'o. 702). 


742 AL-BADl‘ AL-ASTURLÂBi 
Abu ’1-Qâsim Hibat Allah, the son of al-Musayn, the son of 
Yûsuf, or of Ahmad, atcording to another statement, and 
sumamed al-BadV al-Aslurlâhî‘ {ıhe adnıhahle ıhe nıaker of 
astrolabes), was a Cflebrated poet and an accomplished scholar. 
As a maker of astronomıcal instruments, he was considered to be 
the ablesı man of the agc. In that art, he posses'^ed consummate 
skill. and by it he gained a large fortune, under the Khalifatc of 
al-Mustarşhid. When he died, he left no one capable of replacing 
him in his profession, Abu '1-Ma‘âli ’l-Haziri {No. 242) speaks of 
him in the Zinat al-Dahr, and ‘Imâd al-Din al-Işbahâni {No. 678). 
mentions him in the Khandah. Boih auıhors praise him highly 
and {the latter) gives some pieces of verse composed by him, one 
of which is the rollowing: 
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“I offcr presents to {my patron at) his noble Icvce, but what I 
offcr 1 received from his beneficence. The clouds. in shedding 
their rains upon the sea, place it under no obligation : from it they 
received their waters.” 

None of his verses has obtained such currency as ttıese two, 
but they have been attributed to another authoı. The following 
picce is given as his: 

‘ Whcn {his cheeks) acquircd the redness of blood' and put on 
the sable hue of the *idhâr2. darkness settied upon thcm and 
my heap was stili measuring^". 

In the Zinat al-Dahr, these two lines are given as his, but [ 
read elsewhere that they were composed by Aba Mubammad Ibn 
Hakinâ'*, the same of whom we have spoken in the life of Ibn 
al-Shajarî {No. 741). The expression/»ly heap was stili measuring 
is particular to the inhabitants of Ba^dâd and signifies, with 
them, to struggle \vithout being ablc to escape. The work kârah 
{heap) is eınployed by them in speaking of flour and is equivalent 
to the word jumlah {mass, heap), made use of in Egypt. Here is 
another piece of his composition ; 

“Dixerunt: Amavisti {ephebum) levi gena praeditum, sed 
fama est illum barbatum (nikrish) fieri.* I replied: The young 
peacock is never so handsome as when he is fully fledged." 

Nikrişh is a foreign {a Persian) word, formed of nik rişh, 
\vhicli signify a handsome beard. It is an establiahed practice with 
the Persians to invert the order of words with are in annexatjoıı5. 
He was extremely licentious, and admitted into his poetry such 
indelicate idcas as led him to employ the most obscene terms. it 
is for this reason that I insert here so few of his verses, though 

1 Literally : nf death. 

2 See the Inıroduction to the first volüme. 

3 This provcrhial expression is eaplained, a few lines Tanher on. 

4 Here and elsewhere ali the manuscripts and the editions read Uakhtâ. 
‘Abd aUHamîd gives : Jakinât. This appears to be right reading and is that 
given in the KhorJdah. —Ed. 

3 They place the adjecıive before the substantive, which is contrary to the 
Arabic system. 

• Englislı version ; The people reproached me sııying : you were lo love a 
beardless person, but yours has grown beard. 
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they are vcry numerous and wcre collectcd by himself into a dî\vân. 
He took also thc poems of Ibn Hajjâj (No. 186) and arranged 
them under one hundred and forty-one heads, according to their 
dlfferent subjecıs. This collection, to which he joined an appendix, 
received from him the tiıle of Durrat al-Tâjfl şh'ir Ibn Hajjâj (the 
peari of the diadem, treating of the poems of Ibn Hajjâj). He was 
full of grace in every ıhing he did. He died of a hemiplegy in the 
ycar 534 (A.C. 1139-40), and was interred in the cemetery called 
the IVardiyah the rose-garden), vvhich lies on the eastcrn side of 
{the river at) Ba^dâd. Aslurlâbi is derived from asturlâb, 
the name of a vvelI-known instrument {the asirolabe). Kûşhyâr rbn 
Labbân Ibn Bâşhahri of Jilân**. the author of the Kitâb al-Zij (a 
set of astronomical tables) says, in his treatise on thc usc of thc 
astrolabe, that astrolâb is a Greck word and signifies the balance of 
the sun. I heard a learned doctor say that iâb is the name of the 
sun in the language of the Greeks, so that the word asturlâb is 
composed of {the Arabic word) asfur (lines), joined to lâb, and 
sigrihes the lines of the sun ; indicating thus the lines traced upoıı 
the instrument. It is said that the inventor was Ptolemy, thc author 
of the Almegisti, who was led to that discovery in the following 
manner: as he was taking a ride with an armillary sphere in 
his hands, he let it fail, and the animal on which he was riding trod 
upon it and broke (or Jlattened) it, so that it received the shapc of 
an astrolabe. The great masters in the mathcmatical Sciences 
Ihought tili then, that the image {or representation) of thc sphere 
could only be traced on a mass of a globular form, but Ptolemy 
then perceived that it could be reproduccd upon a surface forming 

1 Abu ‘l-Ha$an KüJjyâr Ibn Labbân Ibn Bâşhahri, a native of Jîlân 
in Persia, composed astronomical and astrological works, of whıch the most 
important wcre evidently the tables in which hc gave thc mcan positions of the 
planets, conformably to the era of the Persians. that of Yazdigird. According 
to Hâj! I^alîfah, in his Bıbliographical Dictionary, article 
observations on vvhich these tables were founded were made by Kûşhyâr m the 
year 459 (A.C. lf’66-7), but, under titlc of he States 

that this latter work vvas dravvn up in the year 357 (A.C. 96S) M. Keinaud, in 
his introduetion to the French translation of Abu ’l-Feda's Geography, sayı 
that Kûşhyâr lived in the latter half of the eleventh century (fiom A.H. 442 
to 494). 

* *Abd al-Uamid gives : Jalabi_Ed. 
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tbe half of a circumrerence, and that such an instrument would 
furnish the same results as wcre given by the armillary sphere. No 
onc ever preceded him in ıhis discovery; yet {neither he) nor any 
of the ancient supposed that it was possibie to represent the image 
of the sphere upon a line (a Jlut rule) So they continued to employ 
the armillary sphere and the astrolablc tili the şhaykh Sharaf al-Dîn 
al Tüsî,—the samc of whom we have spoken in the life of Kamâl 
al-Dİnlbn Yûnus* and who was that person’s preceptor in mathe- 
matics,—conceived the idea of u liııe (or rule) which would furnish 
ali the results that the armillary sphere and the astrolabe could 
givc. He called it the staff and wrote an elegant treatise on the 
subject. In some points, he committed mistakes whichwere rectifıed 
by the above mentioned Kamâl al-Dîn. Al-Tüsl was the first who 
produced this instrument; none of the ancients having ever known 
it. The result was that the form (or conjiguration of the sphere), 
vvhich had been at first represented by means of a globe, that is, a 
solid having length, breadıh and thickness, and which had then 
been delineated on a surface, which has only length and breadth, 
without thickness, was now marked on a line (a rule) having length 
only and neither breadth nor thickness. There remains only to 
reduce this representation to apoint; but it is impossible to 
conceive how that can be done, since a point is neither a soild, nor 
a surface, nor a line, but only the extremity (or limit) of a line, in 
the same manner as the line is the extremity of the surface, and 
the sufrace of the solid. The point being indivisible, it is impos- 
siblc to conceive how any thing can be delineated upon it. These 
observations are foreign to our subject, but they furnish so.ne 
information which it is better to know than not.2 Besides, we were 
led into them by the turn which our discourse had taken. 

1 In the Ute of Ibn Yûnus (No. 663), the name of gharaf al-DIn al-Jûsl 
does not oecur, neither is the title of Kamal al-DIn given to Ibn Yûnus, 
These inclications, tvritten. probably, by the auıhor, on the margin of his own 
copy, are not to be found in our manuscripis. It is hardly nexssary to 
obser^e that Sharaf al-Dîn al-TüsI must not be confoundcd with the celebrat- 
ed astronomer. Na Ir al-DIn al-Tüst who died in the latter half of the seventh 
oentury of Ihe Hijrah. 

2 Our auıhor, like all musulmâns of that epoch. knew notbing of Grcek 
and not much of astrononıy. Here, he evidently tpeakt of mailen whicb he did 
not wcll undentand. 
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643 IBN AL-QATTAN, THE POET 

Abu *1-Qâsiın Hibat Allâh Ibn al-Fa^I Ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Alı Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-FadI Ibn 
Ya‘qüb Ibn Yûsuf Ibn Salim, generally known. by the surname 
of Ibn al-Qa(tân {the son of the cotton-spinner), vvas a poct of grcat 
celebrity and a native of Baghdâd. We lıave alrcady spoken of 
him and given some of his verses in our articles on Hayş Bayş (?) 
(No. 244) and Ibn aI-Sawâdi (No. 485). He learned Traditions 
from a number of masters and taught them to some disciples. 
He was excessively licentious and dissoluıc, full of humour and 
pleasantry, pertinacious in flattering and in satirizing the proud 
and haughty. The witty sayings attributed to this poetand theanec- 
dotes related of him are very numerous and amıısing. His poetry 
has been collccted into a din’ân. Abû jla‘d al-Sam‘âni (No. 371) 
mentions him in the KUâb al-DhayI and adds : “As a poet, he 
merited praise, his verses being fine and dclicately turned ; but, 
with him. satire predominated so much that he was dreaded for 
the virulence of his tongue and fearcd as a detractor (ıhollâb)." 
Farther on, he says : “I wrotc down t\vo Traditions under his 
dictation, and no morc ; I also commiıted to paper some pieces of 
verse composed by him and which he recited to me.” The fıâji^ 
al-Silafî (No. 43) speaks, in tlıesc terms, of Abû ‘Abd Ailâh al- 
Fadl, the father of Ibn al-Qât{ân : “He belonged to a family of 
traditionists. I asked him the date of his binh and he told me 
that he was born on the eve of Fridaj, the 14ıh of Rajab, 418 (20th 
August, A.C. 1027).” According to Abû Ghâlib Şhııjâ* Ibn Fâris 
al-Ohuhlî, he died on Wednesday, the 23rd of the latter Rabi* 498 
{12ıh January, A.C. 1105), and was buricd in the cemetery called 
al-KarkhI. ‘Imâd al-Din al-Işbahâni (.Vo. 678) speaks of him 
(Ibn al-Oattâıı) in the Khartdah. “His wit,” says this writcr, and 
the graces of his style were universally acknowledged. There exists 
a diwân of his poetry, the greater part of which is good. In his 
verses, he bantered a number of eminent men and exposed their 
faults. No one cscaped from his attacks, neither the khalif. at 
Baghdâd, nor any other person. A learned doctor spoke to me of 
him in thesc terms : I was a boy and too young tolearn any thing 
from his lips, but I saw him silting in a place apart from others. 
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He was then a druggist at Baghdâd, and I heard people say: ‘That 
is Ibn al-FadI, the satirist.’ He learned Tradiıions from his own 
father and some other teachers. amongst whom were Abü Tâhir 
Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan al-BâqiIâni, Abu ’I-Fa^l Ahmad ibn al-Hasan 
Ibn Jîran al-Amin, AbQ ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Talhah Ibn Muhammad Ibn ‘Uthmân al-Bighâli al- 
Karkhî. He had frequent skirmishes with Hayş Bayş, one of which 
is thus related ; Hayş Bayş vvent out. one night. from the palace of 
the wazir Şharaf al-Din Abu ’l-Haşan (read al-Qâsim) ‘Alî Ibn Tirâd 
al-Zaynabi {No 741, note) and a young dog barked at him. As 
be had a sword suspended from his shoulder, he struck it wiıh the 
point* of the blade and killed it. Ibn al-Fa<Jl {Ibn al-Qallân) 
being told of this, drew up a piece of verse in wbich he inserted 
two lines composed by an ‘Arab of the desert, who, being informed 
that his son had been slain by his {the ‘Arab's) brother, went to 
take vengeance of the murderer, but then threw away his sword and 
uttered the verses of which we speak.” They are to be found in 
the first section of the Hamâsah'^. “Ibn al-FadI inscribed his 
poem on a piece of paper which he then tied to the neck of a bitch 
having a number of puppies, and charged a man to drive her and 
young ones up to the wazîr’s door. She appeared there like a 
suppliant; the paper was taken off her neck and presented to 
the wazîr, who found in it these lines : 

“People of Baghdâd ! Know that Hayş Bayş has done a 
deed which now covers him with shume, throughout the town. 
It was he, the coward, who, to shew off his bravery, assailed a 
young vvhelp Nvhirh had ncither strengıh to attack nor force to 
resist. He has no moncy, so he cannot pay the pı ice of blood ; 
he is not equal in value to his victim, so he cannot suHice to 
undergo the law of retaliation. Therefore (I,) cıırly hair, recited 
these lines, after referring the vengeance of Htıle-gray's blood to 
Him Who is the sole, the eternal. Then, to give my heart rclief and 
consolation, 1 said One of my hands struck me withont intending 
it / eaclı of them could supply the place of the other : one is truly my 
brother when I cali ’im by his name ; the other is my son." 

1 Literally : which the heel. 

2 See Freylag's Hamâtalt, page 100. 
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The idea expressed in the Ihird verse (bcginning wilh : He has 
no money) is borrowed from this verse of aıiothcr poct : 

“They are a people who esteem themselvcs so vilely, that, 
whcn one of their parıy commics a erime, they ıhink that, by the 
)aw of retaliation {not one of them hut) all musı suffer the penalty 
of death.” 

This is one of the verses given in the HamâsalO it will 
be found in the quire vvhich begin-. by the vvords jlAf and 

to that work we refer the reader. The insertion {of the two verses) 
is cleverly done ; I never heard any thing so good. notwithstanding 
the great number of pieces inlo vvhich pocts have introduced 
verses composed by others. 'fhc only exception I shall make 
concerns a piece vvhich was recited to me by the shavkh Muhadh- 
dhab al-Din Abû Tâlib Muhammad, better known by the surnamc 
of Ibn al-l^aymi; the same of vvhom we have spoken in the life 
of Tâj al-Din al-KindI {No. 233). He informed mc that, when 
he was at Damascus, the sultân ordercd the beard of a person in 
his service to be shaved ofT before the eye of the public. A part 
of it was already retrenehed when some one interceded for the 
man and obtained for him the permission to retain the rest. He 
{Ibn Kfıaymı) composed on this subject the follovving piece, in 
vvhich he designaled the person indirectly, vvithout mentioning his 
name ; 

‘‘1 v/ent to visit a son of Adam who, as 1 was informed, had 
all his beard shaved off, after receiving a bastinade. Finding that 
only the half had been removed I congratulated him on his being 
allowed to retain the rest. He rose up, half-choked with vveeping 
and recited to me tvvo verses vvhich had not been composed in 
{a spirit of) lying and falsity : W/ıen a band offellovvs come toshave 
off yoıtr beard. throw flivflv your clothes so that they nuıy not impede 
yûurflight. When (friends) come/o yoM, jaj’;/rg : ‘Tom have stili 
the half anstver : 'The best of the halves is that \vhich is göne t' " 

The tvvo last verses are given in that seetion of the Hamâsah 
vvhich contains the satires on vvomenî but {Ibn al-Khaymı) 

1 Sec Hamâsah, page 121. 

2 Here, the auıhor, by a sınğalar inadvertance, refers lo a page or a quire 
of his own ınanuscript. 

3 See Hamâsah, pige sn. 
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altered the first of them ; in its original form it ran thus ; 

“Marry not an old wonıan, though they bring her to you ; 
but ıhrow ofT your clothes so that they may not impede your 
flighl.” 

(One year), in the month of Ramadan, the poet Hayş Bayş 
and Ibn al-FadI were at a grand supper given by the svazir. İbn 
al-FotJl took up a roasted gatâh* and ofîjred it to his companion, 
who immediately turncd towards t!ıe wazir and exclaimed: 
“My lord I this man has insıılied me.” “How so?” said the wazir. 
“Becausc he has made an allusion to the {well-known) verse : 

‘{The tribe of) Tamim follows the path of vileness, and 
therein is better dirccted than the qatâ (towards its nesi). If they 
trod in the path of honour, they would sureiy go astray.’ ” 

We have already observed {No. 241), that Hayş Bayş belonged 
to the tribe of Tamîm, This verse is taken from a pirce composed 
by al-Tirimmâh İbn Haklın, the poet^; and is follovved by 
these lines ; 

“Night is dispelled by day, but the ignominy of Tamim will 
never be dispelled. If they saw a flea riding on a louse and 
galtoping down to charge their line of batıle, they would tıırn 
their backs {and run away).'' 

Ibn al-FadI entered, one day, into the patace of the wazir 
al-Zaynabî and, finding Hayş Bayş with him, he said : “I have 
just composed two verses which could not possibly by augmented 
by a third, so complctely do they indica:e the idea I meant to 
express.” “Let us hcar them,” said the \vazir. The poet recited 
as follovvs ; 

“An image came {in a dreo’n) lo visit {me) which was as sparing 
{of visirs) as shc who sent it (n-aj sparing of her favours); ııeither 
did it cmbrace me nor kiss me, so as to alleviatc my pain. İts 
visits ure nnly to aid me in absiaming from sleep, for it drives it 
away and then dcparis.” 


1 A sprcies oi grouse. 

2 This pocı livcd in the first century of Islâınism. 
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The wazlr turned towards Hayş Bayş and said : “What think 
you of ıhat preıention ?’’ and received tljis answer ; “Let the auihor 
npeat them, and the wazîr shall hcar the third verse.” İbn al-Fadl 
recited the verses again by the wazir's ordcr ; Hay$ Bayş remained 
silent for a moment and then came out vvith this line • 

"{The bcloved) knevv not thati employed sicep as a snare to 
cateh (fl sight of) her imnge, when I l'ound thai ali other snares 
{remained without effect and) fatigued ray waking hours.” 

The vvazir acknovvleılged that Hayş Bayş had wcll fulfîlled his 
promise. I was told that a modern [poet '?)] whom I cannot now 
desıgnate, beiııg unabfe to discover who he was, took this very 
idea and versified it reınarkably well ; he expressed it thus ; 

“You who {by your render jealous the sun and the 

moon ! {'eli me) who \vı!l console the enslaved lover whom you 
treaıed so cruelly, whilst you srıd that {not you. bul) faıe alone 
was to bc blamed. I declare by the vitality of my love, that, if [ 
sleep. it is not becausc I have forgotten you, but for the purpose 
of caıching {a şlimpse of) your image {in my dreanıs). Regret not 
the visits vvhich your image made mc \vhilst I sluntbcrrd ; it was 
re.ally as coy {and as disJainfıd) as yoursclf.” 

I have since discovcred that the author of this piece was 
Abu ’l-‘Alâ İbn Abi ’l-Nadâ al-Ma‘rrıf. Whcn he {tbn al-1adi) 
direeted against the qâdi 'l-Qudât Jahll al-Din al-Zaynabi that 
satirical poem of vvhich we have sp.>ken in the life of İbn al-Sawâdî 
{No. 4Ha) and which wc shoııld give here, were it not so long, 
the qâdi ordered one of his servants lo bring the poet before him, 
and, when he vvas led in. he boxed his ears and sent him to 
prison. The poet remained in confınemcnt so long that he vvrote 
to Majd al-Dîn ibn al-Ş5hib, the IÇhalif's major-domo, a letıer 
containing the follovving verses : 

“Majdal-Diu! 1 ask for shelter under joıır proteetion and 
complain to you of sııch ili ıreaimcnt as I am unable ttı support. 
Somc people Itavc brought against mc an absürd accu.'ation and 
transmitıcd it to ihc vvorshipful qâdi. A brutal prosccutor 
draggcd mc by the slecve and by the collar before the sca; of 
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justice. Every strolce of thc {gâdi’s) slipper made me bend my 
head, tül my heart was ready to faint away. Even before the 
accuser had produced his proofs, I received such slaps on the face 
as prevented me from knowing where I was. Suppose that false 
accusation to be true, and teli me, master ! if the prisoner should 
remain in conhnement after having paid the full penalty of his 
fault 7” 

When he got out of prison, ho composed thesc lines : 

‘‘He who struck me on thc face thought he dishonoured me 
and did me harm ; but his prison has not altered my sentiments, 
neither have his buffets injured* my ears.” 

Some verses rhyming in m and dirccted against IJayş Bayş 
have been already given in his life with the answer to them. When 
al-Zaynabî, he of whom we have spoken, was raised to the 
wazfrate, Ibn al-Fa(Jl went to see him and entered inlo the hail of 
audience, which was crowded v/ith men of high rank who had 
come to congratulate the wazir on his nomination. Having göne 
up to him, he wished him every happiness and, to show his joy 
and delight, he began to dance about. The wazir, on seeing this, 
said to one of his confıdants : "God confound thai old fellow ! 
hıS dancing reminds me of the common proverb : Skip for the ape 
Mhen the time of his (prosperity) is arrived. ‘The poet himself put 
this idea into verse and transmitted to one of ıhe grandees a 
vvrittcn copy of the piece-.* He composed also a gasidah rhyming 

1 Liler^lly ; softened. 

2 Here Ibn {thallikân inserts the piece. It contains eleven verses. some of 
which offer expressions and allusions belonging, appaıenily, to ıhe corrupt 
popular dialect of BaZ-hdâd. The ıhird of these verses is incorrectly given 
in the manuseriptt and ıhe two printed editions, so that ils meaning is not 
evident. The other verses, taken separately. are sufficiently intelligible. but 
vvhen they are ali taken together, ıhe general thought which Should pervade the 
piece cannot be perccived. I therefore do not atteınpt translating them. 

* [The translation of the portion omitıed by de Slane is given here ; 

"O Kumâl al-Din ! he who is a dignified person, 

A chief who will redecm me of sins which can fiil a whoIe vvorld. 

Take my words wbich is an information soon to be knowo. 

(Continued on page 79J 
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in r, in which he defamed, one way or other, a great number of the 
grandees. In this poem he said : 

“Tikriı is out of our reach and, in our ignorance, we go to 
take Tirmi^ from Sinjar'”. 

The same poera contained the welI-known verse : 

“Genealogics traced up to al-‘Abbâs are now so frail (a/ı</ so 
ill-supported) that they may by compared to pot-herbs.’' 

A literary man of my friends recited to me the following 
verses as having been composed by Ibn al-Fat^l: 

'*His generosity put an end to the war between me and 
Fortune ; for one verse of eulogium, he bestowed on me gifts 
enough to fiil my house.” 

He went, one day, to the house of the wazir Ibn Hubayrah.^ 
and found wiıh him the syndic of the şharifs, who was generally 
looked on as a great miser. This was in Ramat^ân, {the month of 
fasting), and the weather was very hot. The wazir said to him ; 
“VVhcre have you been ?” He rcplied : “In the kitchen of his 


(Comimted from page 78) 

Whenever 1 said that 'My people belonged to BaShdad. they prelendad to 
belong to Emessa'. 

There is nothing except tfae curtain which is lifted, and the door is plastered. 
The covers över their hcad are ıhe hawks. 

The wındows, bcivederes and horses dance. 

I anı a ınonkey and w.ıg my tail before a dog. 

I dance before cvery one whonı time applnııds. 

Trial, from which there is relief, is of no avail to Plıu ’I-Nûn. 

When I hear ıhe cali, it brings me relief.*' 

Some one else has recited the fol!owing : 

'‘When you notice a mean person attaining high posiıion by luck. 

Listen to him, obey and respect him bccuuse of his position. 

We have heard that one day Kisrâ (the emperor of Persia) said to his 
interprctcr : 

VV hen time makes a beast rule, then dance to the 'une of mookcy'in hia 
time.”—Ed.] 

1 The ullusion to ıheıe cities I cannot undenstand. 

2 The life of Ibn Hubayrah will be fouud in this work. 
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worship the şharif.” “NVretch thai you are !” exclaimed the wazîr, 
“\vhat wcrc you doing in a kitchen, now that we are in the monlh 
of Ramadan 1" He answered : “By the life of your Lordship ! I 
was breakins the heat." The waz1r smilcd, ali the persons present 
laughed out and the syndic remained quite confounded. The 
cxpression to break the heat in stırh a place is particular to the 
pcople of that city (Baghdâd) and signifies to choose a cool place 
for taking one's aftcrnoon nap. Another day, he went to the 
dvvelling of a çreat man and, being refused admittance, was much 
offended. He then saw servants bring out meat and give it to 
their mastcr’s hounds, on which he observed that his 
lordship wished not to incur to common imprecation 
Goti’s cıırse on the tree uhich shelters not its oıı/ı people. 
Another day. as he was sitting down to dinner with his wife, 
he told her to uncover her head. \Vhcn she did so, he repeated 
these words of the Qur'ân : Say, Coâ is one. She asked him 
what \vas the matter and receivcd this answer; “When a 
woman uncovers her head, the angels do not remain present and, 
when that verse of the Qur'â ı is pronounced, the demons take to 
flight. Now, I do not like being at table vvith a crowd {zahınah) 
about me”. The ancedotes told of hini are very numerous, He 
was boru in the year 477 (A.C. 1084-5), but al-Sam âni (A^o. 37/) 

says as follovvs ; “I asked hini the date of his birth and he replicd 
that he \vas born on the nıorning of Friday, the 7th of Dh u 
‘l-Hijjah, 478 (26tlı nıarch, A.C. 1086).” He died at Baghdâd, 
on Saturday, the 28th of Ramadan, 558 (30th August, A.C. 1163) 
and was buried in the cemetery called* al-Karkhi. According to 
al-Sam‘âıı1, he died on the festival day of the breaking of the Fast, 
(t/ıe İst Shawwğll2nd September). Did I not prefer being concise, I 
slıould relate a great number of the laughable ancedotes vvhich are 
told of him, for. in the chapter {of jokes and pleasantry), he held a 
noted place. One of the verses above mentioncd and wlıich rhyme 
in d, contaiııs the vvord 'l^ (ba\\'â), which sigııiHes the equivalent. 
Tlıus, they say ; “The blood of this man shall be equivalent of (ı.c. 
shall answer for) the blood of that man.” The vvord {Ja'dah), 
wlıich {signifıes curiy-haired and whiclt) occurs in the same piece, 

• M.Vnıf shoulJ bc subıtitutcd for calied.—Ed, 
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is thc proper name of a bitch ; so I wu3 informeci, bul 1 luıve Pound 
noUıing of the kind in philological works. Persons versed in 
philology say only this of it: Âbû Ja'dah (the father of Ja'dah) 
is a name given to the wolf: Ja'dah scrvcs to designato llıc shcep. 
The wolf was so called becausc he likej shcep so much." 


744 AI.-QÂpî AL-SA-ÎD IBN SANA AL-MULK 

Al-Qrıdi al-Sa‘îd {the fortuuate ijâdi) Abu 'l-Qâsim Hibat Allâlı, 
the son of al-Oâdî al-Raşhid (the weil directed gâçii) Abu ’I-Fa^l 
Ja'far, thc son ot al-Mu‘tamid Sana al-MuIk (the hiatrc of the 
entpire) Abû ’Abd Ailâh Muhammad, Ihe son of Hibat Allâh, 
ihc son of Muhammad al-Sa'dJ, was a celebrated Egyptian poet 
and the aulhor of Ihat diwân which contains such elcgant picces of 
verse and such cxquisite morscls of po.'try. Hc was one of tliose 
men higlt in oiTıce who obtuined general noticc by tiıeir merit 
and ıhcir tulcni, Hc learned Traditions from the htdfi? Abû Tâhir 
al-Silafi {No. 43). To thc eminent rank and thc ease wlııch hc 
enioyed \vcrc joincd the abundant favours of fortunc and an 
amplc share of wordly prosperity. The hook of Amnıah, composed 
by al-Jâhiz (A'o. ^.97) was abridged by him and pıtblished linder 
the quaint title of/?t7/ı {the spirit of animah). He left 

also a diıı dn [fıHed with poems of that species which ('ocs ımdtr the 
name:) ot' al‘iııuwa.şhşhuhâl {roundeiays), and entitled Dâr al-firâz 
(the house or .flöre of embroidery), and another consisting of extracts 
from thc epistolary correspondence which passed bet\veen him and 
al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil (No 349) and containing clcgant ideas of ali soı ts. 
Sonic of thc great pocts of that age formcd a sooiety at Old Cairo 
and hcld sitlings during which they conversed and discoursed in a 
manner which \vas highly plcasing to hcar. Sharaf al-Dîn Ibn 
‘Unayn (No. 658) having then visited Cairo, was rcceived by them 
\vith great honour and invitcd to their parties. As they ali agreed 
in leading a pleasant life, they exclaimed, on learning his arrival: 
"Here is the poct of Syria! ” and, on that occasion, they held 
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asscmblies during whiclı their discuurscs werc taken down in 
vvriting. Were I not apprchcnsive of bcing Icd away too far, I 
should give somc of them here. A gasidalı. composed by him 
{al-Qâdi lü-Sn'id) in honour of al>Qâdi ’l-t'üdil, contains tvvo 
clegant verses which I give here : 

“Werc the jcweller to see ll)C pcarls of her moutlı, he would 
take ıhem for gems of the rarest kind. If any one say that her 
fıgiTe is like a vvillo-vvand, teli hini to take çare lest her figüre 
should ovcrhear your words {anj clıaslisc yon).” 

Here is another picce of his : 

“No branch can represent the slightness of thy figüre; no 
gazelle ((5 so graceful as thee). Let others ünite in their form every 
charm ; their beauty is surpassed by thine. O thou whose smiling 
lips always display to us a row of beads, each of them a real peari! 
my censurer asked me if I had no ears (/t^r good advice) and I 
asked hini if he had no eyes {jo see thee) 

The following amorous ditty was composed by hini on a blind 

girl: 

“My sun (li in her face ;) it was never hidden but by her hair 
and has never sufTcred an edipse but in its eyes. The sword 
[of her glıinces) is slıcathcd, but slıc wounds \vithoul it by ıncans 
of her eyelids. In looking on her, I see a [blind) mole in [the 
body of) a gazelle, and the eyes of [the blind) Jacob in [the head 
of the handsome) Joseph.” 

The verses which follow were composed by him on a lad 
who had been whipped and then sent to prison : 

‘T should give my life to redeem him who was scourged, not 
for bcing in fault but for the purpose of making that slender 
branch öpen its rose-buds>. They put him into prison only to save 
his benuiy from the stroke of the evil eyc, and they said to him ; 
‘You resemble Joseph in beauty ; rcsenıble him again by entering 
into prison”’. 


1 That secms to meaıı; making his body rcd. 
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The next verscs arc taken from another of his pieces; 

“I ceased to lovc her, not through lassitude, but for a motive 
which forced me to say: I leave you. She wished a third lo be 
associated in our intimacy, bur in my heart is stili ıhat articlc of 
belief which forbidsme {the sin of) association'” 

By thc same: 

‘ O thou whose neck is bııred of every ornanieıu cxccpl its 
beauty! on thy account I bared my heart {of every seniiment) 
except affIiction {for thy cruelly). On the thread of my eyelids are 
strung the pcaris of my tears ; wilt thou have for thy nock a collar 
which will cost thee nothing ? Fear me not! for I am as feeble 
and as languid as tht zcphyr; and the zephyr nced not be feared 
by the willow-branclı {of thyJiğurc).'' 

The idea expressed in tJıis last verse is borrowcd from thc 
following line composed by İbn Qalâqis and nlready given in his 
biographical notice ( No. 7'İ5) : 

“As long as I courted her, {shc) that plianl branch in a 
gürden, enfcebled my body, so that I am become ıhc zcphyr”. 

As a spccimcn of his stylc in prose wc may çite a passage of 
a letter writtjn by him, it is said, to aI-Qrıdi ’I-Fâdil. relatively 
to the Nilc which, in that year, had not attaincd its usual height 
and did not producc an inundaıion. Here is thc passage : “As 
for the waler (oy//;e A^/7e), the places where it might dravv from 
are gonc dry ; its tingers are cut off {the diyits of the nifometer are 
Mje/t'jj): tlıe pillaı (/'/I/Aa/ edijice) muit make its ablution vvith 
dust, ir it intend to ofTer up a prayer for rain, and the scale is 
so feeble (a«a//j/r,« 7 ) that it tliinks il has got the dropsy”. This 
is One of the finest turns of expression which \vcre ever employed 
lo indicate the Nile’s inability {to overJJo\v its banks). Thcre \vas 
in Old Cairo a poct called Abu Makârim Hibat Allah Ibn Wazir 
İbn Muqallad, the kâtib. Al-Qrıdi ’1-Sa‘id, being informed ılıal a 
satire had been composed on him by this person, had liim broughı 


1 In Müslim theology, atiocinllon signifies admitting the doctrine of 
polythcism or thot of the triniiy. 
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into his presence and, after inflicting on him a corporal chastise- 
ment, r.ddressed him in nbusive language. A \veel-known poet, 
named Naşlja al-Mulk Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn Mufarraj and 
şurnamed Ibn al-Munajjim al-Ma‘arrI* {whosefamUy helongcd lo 
Ma'arrat al-S'ıı'mân, but) \vho was born and wlıo died in Egypt. 
was induccd by ıhis circıırastanco to indite tîıe following lines anıl 
send them lo the qüdt : 

“Say to al-Sa‘ıd, ıvhose prosporiiy may God maintain ! Why 
did you treat so unjııstly our worthy fricnd, Ibn NVazir? You 
avenged yoursclf suflîciently by striking him on the face ; why 
thcn did you insult him after? In duing so, you rcturncd insull 
for iıisult, but yon paid him moreover, with blows rç>r intercst; 
yet the law does not allovv usury. If you say that your insults 
did him no hurt; then, by Allah! your blows did not hurt him 
either”. 

Al-Qâ(;li ’1-Sa‘îd composed a gaşidah in praise of Shams al- 
Davvlah Taran Shâh (lYo. J24) the brother of the sultân Şalâh 
al-Din (Şahidin) and began it thus : 

“I am indirterent for none excepl for my turbaned fricnd': 
I havc renounced nothing except a blameıvorthy life’’. 

Whcn ıhis piece appeared, a nuınber of the Cairo poels 
leagued against him and having declared that such a manncr of 
opening a pocm was detestable, thcy aitac'ced him in satires. On 
this occasion, Ibn al- Dh arawl (or al-Dara\vi)^, the same person of 
whom \vc have spokcn in the life of Sayf al-OavvIah al-Mubârak 
Ibn Munqi^ (Nu. 527), \vroic to him the following lines : 

“Rclatc lo al-Sa‘id thesc words of onc who admires his 
produetions so full of ehârms: *Ho\v admirable is your clcvcr and 
pirspicuous poem ! yel our poets cannot taste its noveltics. Thcy 
blamc the idca of being indifforent for a fricnd: yet. if al-Tâ'ı 


1 I supposc ıhiil. by ıhene ıvords. ılıe pori Ucsiı;eaıcil his ınislrcss. 

' ‘.\b(l al-buınld gives; al-Ma lıriN (ilıc ıvcslcrıı) belongıııg tü wcsicrıı 

parl of Africa.—Ed. 

1 ‘Abd al-Uamid givrs ; The laıur.—Ud 
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{No. 143) saw such a tissue of verses as yours, hc would become 
{your ardenl) partisan’ 

Numeroiıs anecdotes ar<; told of this gâdl. He dicd at Cairo. 
on onc of thc first ten days of thc month of Ramadân 608 (between 
the 6ıh and thc 16th of Fcbruary, A.C. 1212). The Kâtib {'Imâd 
al-DIn {see No. 678) spcaks of him in the Kkaridah and saya : “On 
the 18th of DİJiı’l-Qii‘dah, in the year 70.-—“that is, in the year 
570,”—(iOlh .fune. A.C. 1175), I was with al-Qâdi’1-Fâ(jil in his 
tent at Marj al-DaIhanıiyalı,> whon hc s)ıowed me a gaşidah vvhich 
:ıl-Sa‘id had sent to him froın Cairo, and hc informed me that the 
uuthor had not yet attained his twenticth year. I was much struck 
vviıh the eleg mce of its versification”. Hc {'Imâd al-Din) then gives 
the poem ; it begins thus : 

‘"Scparaıion (from ıhee) has cundemned my heart to be thc 
eonstant companion of sorrow ; thy departure has effeeted a firm 
aecord bctween my eyes and tears”. 

If \vc adnıit the above mentioncd inclication, al-Qâdi M-Sa‘ld 
\vas boru to\vards the year 550 (A.C. 1115-6). ‘Imâd al-DIn then 
says, after inserting the gaşidah. “He”—mcaning al-Sa'id—‘"came 
to Syria in the month of Ramazân, 571, bcing then in the service 
of al-Qâdi ’I-Fâ^il; and I found him to be a marvel for intelligence. 
He has reachcd thc goal in the carcer of prose and of verse; the 
exquisite {gcnius) of the Arabic languagc has delivered to him a 
Standard with its right hand, and he obtained from the affability 
of al-Qâdi ’l-Fâdil a most favoıırable rcception. The clay of his 
intelligence has been moulded by nature on {the \vheel of) sagacity, 
and I have every hope that his rank in the (literary) art will bc 
exalted highly ; that, if his days be prolonged, he will obtain know- 
ledge enough to satisfy his nimost wishes, and that, when his merit 
will bc disengaged from (the admi.ytı/re of) puerility, refleetion \vill, 
with him. be watered by thc fountain of knosvledge. so that it may 
render abıındant iVuits aıul producc for him collars such as ali 

I The sultan Salâh al-Din invaded Syria, A.H. 570, took Damascus and 
olher citics and blockaded Aleppo. The Qadl ’l-Fâdil accompunied him. The 
place callcd Marj al-DaIhanıiyah was probably in the neighbourhood of 
.Meppo. 
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would wish to possess”. 1 may here add thal Ja'far, thc father of 
al-Qâ<Ji ’1-Sa‘ld, died towards the middle of Ramadan, 580 
(Deccmber, A.C. 1184). l have since found in the handwriting 
of a friend who took interest in thcse matlers that his dcath 
occurred on Tuesduy, the 5th of Dhu ’l-tjijjah. 592 (30th Oct.. 
A.C. 1196), and that he was born towards the middle of Şhawwâl, 
525 (Sept., A.C. 1131). The poet and kâlib Abu ’l-Makârim Hibat 
Allâh İbn Wazir İbn Muqallad, he \vhosc name occurs iıı this 
articie, is spoken of by Tmâd al-Din, who says, in his Kharidah : 
“I went to Old Cairo in the ycar 576* (A.C. 1180-1) and having 
eDquired after him, was told that he was dead.” 


745 HİBAT ALLÂH AL-UUŞiRİ 

Abu ’l>Qâsim, surnamed also Abu ’l-Karnm Hibat Allâh İbn 
‘AH ibn Mas‘ûd ibn Thâbit İbn Hâşhim İbn Ghâlib ibn üâbit al- 
Anşâri al-Khazraii. came of a family which inhabited al-Munastir, 
but was born in Egypt and there he resided. Al-Bûşîri is the appcl- 
lation by vvhich he is generally knovvn.ı This kâtib was well versed 
in {Arabic) literatüre; he knew also by heart a number of pieces 
which had been transmitled down from the ancients and taught 
some Tradilions known only to himself. He thus formed an inter- 
mediate link in the chain by which the doctoıs \vho came after him 
were connected wiıh thosc ofancient tiraes, and, in thc ialter part 

1 The auıhor of the Burdah, a celebrated poem in praise of Muhamınad, 
bore also the aurname of al-Büşirt, Hiı name and surname wcre gljaraf al-Din 
Abû *Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sa'd İbn Hamnıâd at-Şanhâjî al-DulasI al- 
Büşlrî. He was a native of Egypt, born, A.H. 608 (A.C. 1211), in one of the 
dcpendancies of al-Bahnasa. According to Abu’l-Mabâsin, in the Sth volüme 
of ihe al-Minhal al-Şûfi, ms. of the Bib. İmp. ancicn fonds, no. 751, fol. 
128 el s'fi}., he died, A.H. 696 or 697, or, according to Hâjji J^alifalı, in 
the year 694 (1294-S), He descendcd from thc Baıbar Iribe of Şanhajah and 
belonged probably, lo the Hammad family vvhich reigocd över a part of 
North Africa from AH. 308 (A.C. lOOR) to AH. 547 (A.M. 1152-3) The 
Minhai ti-'afi gives some account of this poct. 

• ‘Abd al-^amld gives 596 (A.C. 1199-1200).—Ed. 
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of his life, he held (a.f a a rank in vvhich he had no 

equa1. The system of Qur’ân reading followed by the hâfiz al-Silafl 
{No. 43) and İbrahim Ibn Hatim aUAsadi was taught to him by 
Abû Şadiq Mıırşhid Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Qâsim al-Madinî (a native of 
Madinah and) imâm of the Jâ'mi‘ al-'Atîq {the anelent mosgue in 
Old Cairo. Al-Bnşirî was (he last person who ever taught Traditions 
received orally from the above mentioned Abû Şâdiq, from Abu ’l- 
Husayn 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn Ibn ‘Umar, the Qur'ân reader of Moşul 
and from Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Barakât Ibn Hilâl aU 
Sa'Idi, the grammarian. He delivered also some Traditions on 
the authority of Abû ’I-Fath Sultân Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-Musallam 
al-Maqdisi, and was the last survivor of ali those who taught 
Traditions which they had learned from the lips of that doctor. 
Pcople came from {dislant) countries to hear him, and obtained 
from him a great quantity of information. His grandfather, 
Mas'üd, had rcmoved from al-Munastir to Bûşir, where he took up 
his residence, but, when his great abilities became known to the 
Egyptian government, he was callcd down to Old Cairo and 
appoinied to dra\v up the olTıcial papers in the Correspondence 
Office. His son ‘Ali, the father of Abu ’1-Qâsira who is the 
subject of this article, was born in Old Cairo, in which city the 
family resided and had got into noticc. Abu ’I-Qâsim bore the 
surnanıe of Sayyid al-AhI {the chief of the family), but he is better 
knovvıı as Hibat Allah. He was born in Old Cairo, A.H. 506 
(A.C. 1112-3), or, according to another statement, on Thursday, 
the 5th of Dhu ’I-Qa‘dah, 500 (28ıh June, A.C. 1107). He died in 
tha» City on the eve of the 2nd of Şafar, 598 (İst Nov., A.C. 1201) 
and \vaN buried at the foot cf Mount Muqa|lam. Yâqut al- 
I.lama\vii says, in his dictionary of places bearing similar names, 
ıhal he dicd in the monllı of ,Şhawwâ!. Khazroji nıcans descended 
from al-KhazraL ihc brother f>f «/-.iıi’.v. Tlıesc lwo v' cre the son.s 
of Hâridialî Ibn Thalalıah Ibn ‘Amr Muzayqiyâ Ibn ‘Âmir Mâ al- 
Sumâ. The ıcmainder of this gencalogical list is \vcll known. 
rhcir mothcr’s name was Qaylah It was among the 

dcsccndants of Ihcsc t'vo tha! the l’rophet foıınd at Madinah his 
Anşâr (or lirst assistants). Al-Muııuilîr, a to''n in lfriqiyah {the 

I The lif* of N'.ignt i» given in llıij worl> 
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kingdom of Tunis) was founded by Harihamuh Ibn A’yan al- 
in thc year 180 (A.C. 796-7). He had becn appointed 
govemor of that province by Hârün al-Raşhid, and he arrived 
there on Thursday, thc 3rd of the latter Rabi* 179 (26ıh .lune, 
A.C. 795). In the life of the amir Tamım Ibn al-Mu‘izz Ibn 
Bâdis {No. 123), referenee is made to the prescnt article. Büşir 
{ji-’ü), called also Bûxîr Çûridus, which last name is vvritten 
either with a k (ı_r) or & q (j), is a town in the province of al- 
Bahnasâ, which is onc of the countries inciuded in thc Şa'id {Upper 
Egypt). In the life of tlıc kâtlb ‘Abd al-Hamid {No. 380), we 
havespokcn of another Başir situated in the province of al-FayyOm. 
There is also a village ncar al-Jizah \vhich is called Başir al-Sidr, 
and another in the canton of al-Samannüdiyah. We have thus 
four placcs of the same name and ali of them situated in Egypl. 
Al-Munastir lies bctween al-Mahdiyah and Süsah. İl is a place of 
devotion to which pious men retire vvhen they abandon the world 
for the service of God. Il contains a number of castles rescmbling 
convents, ali of which are surrounded by one vvalF. These indica- 
tions arc taken from the work of ^'âqût al-Haınawi. 


746 HlllAT ALLÂll IBN AL-TAL.MlPfl 

Abu ’l-yasan Hibat Allfıh Ibn Abi Ghanâ’im* Şâ'id Ibn Hibat 
Allah Ibn İbrahim Ibn ‘Ali gencrally known by thc surname of 
Ibn al-Talmidh and thc title of Amin al-Da\vIah {the inısty servant 
of the empire), a Christian physician and \vas a native of Ba^dâd. 
The kâtib ‘İmâd al-Din {No. 678) designaies him, in ıhe Kharidah. 
as thc sııl{ân of doctors. and praises him in ıhc iıiçhest lerms. 

1 Sec Ibn lUıalüûn's History nf ıhc BcrbıT'*. vol. î, pntüc 394 of ıho 
translation. 

2 It is, or wa$, a Muhlim ribûl. on u \ı;ı}’ c.\t'.-;ısivc acalc. 

• 'Abd al-Hamid insens 'hn al-TalıniJn al-Tablb betwcen Ohaıırı'im and 
Sa‘î-J.-Ed. 
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Science of mcdicine, he vvas for thc whoIc wortd the point to 
which they had rccourse ; hc vvas the Hippocratcs of the age, the 
Galen of the epoch ; his talents carried the medical Science to the 
acme of perfection, none of the ancient doctors having reachcd the 
beight to vvhich he attained. His life vvas long and his days 
prosperous. Whcn I saw him, he vvas an old man of a pleasing 
aspcct, and the (vveetness (of character) indicated by his looks 
vvas, on trial, found to be real. His mind vvas quick, his body 
graceful, his sentiments exaUed, his tboughts aspiring, his sagacity 
felicitous and his judgememt solid. He vvas the etder of the 
Christians, their pricst, their head and their chief. His verses 
shine by their charming style, by thc svveetness of the fruits 
gathered from them and by the admirable abundance (of their 
thoughts). Here is one of his pieccs containing an enigmatical 
deseription of a balance : 

'Teli me vv'hut is thc thing vvhich hears various nanıcs und 
gives a just mcasure for things on earth and for the heavcns. İt 
decides vvith equity and never uses deceptioo. Though blind, 
il sets the speetator in the right ; it is dumb, but not from an 
accident or a malady, it announces by a sign its decisions, and 
ansvvers,. by rising and falling, the appeal of him vvho is in doubt. 
VVlıen suspended in air, it returns a clear reply’ 

One of the various names to vvhich the author alludes is the 
balance of the sun, by vvhich is meant the astrohbe and other 
astronomicul Instruments, and vvhich is also indicated by the 
words giving a just measure for the heavens ; the other ııames 
aıe the balance of discourse, that is to say, grammar, the balance of 
poetry, vvhich means prosody and the balance of ideas, or logic. 
Tlıesc arc thc things that are dcsignatcd by the names of balance. 
rtieui«#e, fuA/7 and other terms besides. ‘Imâd al-Dhı ılım gives 
a number of passages laken from this aııthor's poems, and soıne 
of them vve shall notice. The articlc in vvnich he speaks of the 
Christian physician Mu'iamid a'-Mulk Abu ’I-Faraj Yahyâ İbn 
al-Talmidh', contains these vvords: “Whcn Abu '1-Faraj dicd, he 

1 This doctor practised in BaShdâd, wilh great reputntion, (ovvardi the 
cloıe of thc nfth ccntııry ol thc Hijrah. Thiı century ended A.H. 1106. 
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was replaccd by his sister's son,” the person of whom we arc treat- 
ing,—“w)»o, for tliat reason, becatne known by the sıırname of his 
predecessor.” He {Imâd al-Din) says. in the \vorlc entilled. Anınûdhaj 
al-A'yân min şhu'arö al-Zamân, efe., List af those eminent crnlcrnpj- 
rary poets whom I have known or heard o/)‘‘İbn al-Talmidh \vas 
versed in many scienccs ; he possessed a solid judgement and a 
po'verful inlcllect. P'or a long time, he \vas in the service of tlıc 
khalifs and the kings ; his conveısation vvas morc brilliant ıhan 
molten gold or sirings of pcaris. I met wi*.h him at different 
times, towar<ls ıhc close of his life, and mai vclled gıcatly ıhat lıc, 
with his excellent judgement and extrnordinary intelligence, 
should let Iiimself be deprived of {the blessings of) Islâmi'-m; but 
God, in His bounty, directetlı vvliom He pleaseth and, through His 
resolve. He leadeih astray whoın He pleaseth. In his epistolary 
compositions, his style was copious and exaltcd ; by his verses. 
he placed himself among the great masters in poetry and took Ihc 
place of honour”. He then gives some passages from his poems. 
Abu ‘1-Ma'âli ’l-Hazîrî* {No. 242) mentions him in the Zinat al- 
Dahr and gives some of his pieces, such as the following : 

“O Ihou whü hası launehed against me, from tlıc bo\v ol 
departure, the arıow of separatiun {vAıose wowuIs are so) dirhcult 
10 cuıc ! pardon the abscncc of him who is far from tlıee ; that 
absenee is a faıılt vvhich beıvrs in itself it punishınsnt.” 

"Imâd al-Dın cites tlıe last of ihese verses iıt tlıe kharidah. 
as bcıng the produetion of Abû Muhammad Ibn Hakiniil, and 
joins to il another which l here give : 

“If hc suffered no olher punishment ıhan thy depaıtıü'e 
from İtim, that alonc vvould be su.Tıcient.” 

Al-Hazirî attribuu-s to him the follotving lines : 

•‘1 complained because thy im iğe did not visit (»ı.i’ slurnbers), 
and yet l \vas prevented from sleeping by my lovc (for thee). İl 
ut length paid ınc a visit of kındness and complained of my 

1 This is the same poet whosc name i$ \vritten Jûklnâ, No. 76n. and 
No. 510. I am inclincd to thinlc that Hakinâ is the riglıt name. See No. 742. 
Dote.'Abd al-lJamld perfen Jakinâ.—Ed. 

• ‘Abd ah^amld sives ol-Khatiri.—Ed. 
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(not sleeping to receivc it). Thus was fıılfilled tl)e provcrb. 
Dreatm go by contraries." 

‘InıSd al-Din says, in his Kharûlah, amoııgsl oHıer tlıings : 
Abu ’1-Ma‘âli Hibct Allâlı Ibn al-Hasan Ibn nl-MuHuIib told ine 
that Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Talmidh rccited to him the following 
lines, dcclaring tlıem to be of his own composing : 

“The happy days of nıy yoııtlı \vı;re a (prohtıgcd) inıoxica- 
lion ; but I thcn recovered and commenccd to act as a virtuous 
man. I stopped to await (the hour of) dcallı, like the iravellcr 
"’ho, kno\ving the platc (to sshich he is poinp), stor s to pass the 
night ut a disiance fıom the (regular) lıııliing-jılace.'’ 

The second of ıhese verses is given by Ibn al-Munajjinı' in 
the Aı/Jfc wl,eıe it is attıibııicd to Müslim Ibn al-Walid 

(No. lOn.). Ihn al-Talniidh musı havc therefore borrosved and 
inserttd it an ong his own. Abû Muhammad Ibn Hakinâ having 
fallen ill. was t!eaiC(.l b\ Ibn al-Talnıî<ih ; on recoverini! he gave 
him somc money anıl composed thc.-c lino : 

Being, ıınM'c;l. I wını to be treattd by him ; for maladics 
must he curcit. 1 Ic n nded mc and consoled mc, til! I vvas ablc 
to thank him as every man would do whcn delivered from his 
cares ; anıl 1 .said : ‘Since ihis doctor has trca^cd mc kindly 
and cured m-e, Ict ıhcriac* be administered to him*.” 

He con.poscd on ıhı same person anoiher piecc cxpressing 
the same idea and \vhieh I give here : 

“Hc i'as kind t*) his patient and saved him from ıleaıh ; yet 
ithe sick inci: ) »as sü ill that ihey vvere on the point of sıvathing 
his legs togelher, (for burial)^. The person who keeps death 
away from another. ınerits to sharc in that man's wealıh.” 

He, onc time, requesled the same doctor to eross the Tigris 
for the purpose of treating him. and, in fhis vvritten upplicatioıı, 
he said : 

1 His life ivin be round in No. 747. 

2 Vario;.s rradings : ^^ 3 !, jrljj;, These words appear 10 be alicia- 

tionsof 

3 This translation iı merely conjectural. 
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“Imra al-Qays, when enamoured witlı her who rode in thc 
paianquine \vas curcd by an 'abrah {by shedding a Jlood of tears).^ 
An 'abrah (or Crossing of the river) would do me also good.” 

Ibn Uakınâ tost his sight towards ıhe dose cf his life. He 
had then a quarrel \vith Ibn al-Talmidh and, whcn (the latter) 
vvished tu make up with him, he addressed to him this line : 

“If you wish to pacify Ba shsh âr. thc son of Burd (No. 110), 
throw upon him his father (i.e. a cloak, burd).” 

On this, Ibn al-Talmî^ sent him what he asked for and 
reguined his friendship. Many stories arc related of what passed 
betvvecn them. Ibn l^aklnâ mentioned the name of Başhşhâr Ibn 
Burd in the verse because Ba shsh âr had not the use of his 
sight and he, being blind aiso, compared himself to that poet. 
The expression throw upon him such a one is in general use with 
the people of Bagiıdâd : when a man wishes to makc up v'ith his 
adversary and the latter refuses, they say: ‘'Throw such a one 
upon him;” that is let such a one visit the adversary and 
intercede witb him. In thc verse is a tawriyah one thing being 
said and another meant. Here follows a well-known piece of which 
he (Ibn al-Talmi^) is said to be the author, but I have found it 
attributcd to al-Nâşih Ibn al-Dahhân, a grammarian, of Moşul : 

‘‘Away with‘ reasoning ! (see you not how) the passion of 
love leads to judgments (so wild that they) cannot be brought into 
the road of common sense. Thus, people say of love, which is 
cternal, that it is a (iransitory) accident, yet our bodies are 
annihilated under its influence.” 

The two following verses are by thc sarne author, but ‘Imâd 
al-Din, in his Kharidah. attributes them to Abü ‘Ali ’l-Muhandis, 
a native of Egypt: 

“My hcart shares its love bctween a iroop of beautics, 
to cach of whom I am foniily attaehed. İt is thus a centre of 


1 Inıra '1-Qays says, io ıhe fourih verse of of his Mu'atlagalı : "a flood of 
tears is my cure." 

2 I read with (he cdition of Bûl3q. 
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which they arc thc circıımrereııce, and cach of ıny dcsire» is a 
radius.” 

By tiıe samı:: 

"His libcrality is a physician whic]ı curcs our indispositions 
by a kind ircalmenl. Hc is likc mummy for a brokcn bone, and 
Iheriac for thc bile of a serpeni." 

I İlave since fouııd theic t\vo verses in tlıe diwân of Ihe poct 
Ibıı Hajjâj {No. 180). The following lines were composcd by 
hini on his son Sa‘id : 

“My love for Sa'id is an enduring sub'tancc, his love for me 
a transitory accident. The six dımensions of my substance are 
occupicd by him ; but he, though enelosed therein, is inclined to 
leave me for another.” 

Abu 'l-Çâsim Ibn Aflah, a poet of whom we have alıcady 
spoken (A'r;. was curcd of a disease under Ibn al-Talmidlı’» 
treatment ; and, as the latter forbade him to takc any olh'^r food 
than Ihat which was preseribed to him, hc addre.sscd to him the 
follovving lines, conıplaining of hunger : 

“1 am hungry ; deliver me from starvation. A piece of 
bread, even a small morsel, would be my deliverance. Say not 
to me; ’Just now! takc paticnce! I cannot have patience, 
even for an lıour. Today, my empty stomach will hearkeıı to no 
remonstrance against bread.* ” 

Ibn al-Talmîdh, having read thesc verses, answered them by 
the following : 

“It is thus that gııcsls {\vhen famished) likc me complain 
to each other of hungar ; yel 1 wil! not givc you what is 
hurtful, lemonsırate as you may ! Try and humour your 
appetite with pamulu ; that is hetter than a piece of bread. 
Answcr, I beg of you, to ıvhat I preseribe by thc words : f hear 
and ol ey." 

Whcn Ibn Aflah rcceived thesc lines, hc wrote back the 
folloNving an.swcr: 
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“I shall endeavour to follow your prescription, but 1 cannot 
say vvith perfect sincerity : I hear and obey. By Allah ! I lıavc 
struggled againsi hunger, but am unable to repcl it. Preserve 
me from its conscquences by delivcring mc from the lıeadache, 
which it gives.” 

Tbn al-Talmîdh fc.plied by thesc lines : 

“In poetry my talent is fceble and my abilities limitcd, 
whilst you have n genius naturally disposcd for it and 
arc skilled in tliat art. As long as you cannot be;ır vvith the pains 
of hunger, so long you will not be delivered from your headache. 
Therefore, let your Bismillâh (pr grace before meal) be preceded 
by the taking of Ifood) an hour later.i" 

Ibn al-Talmidh and the celebrated physician Avvlmd al-Zamân 
(the peari of the age) Abu] ’1-Barakat Hibat Allah Ibn Malkân^, 
the author of the philosophical treatise entitled al-Mtt'tahir {the 
yvorthy of notice), looked on each other vvith focling of jealousy 
and rivalry such as usually prevail betvveen men 'vho arc eminent 
in the same profession. The aneedotes concerning the conferences 
and disputes are vvell knovvn. Awhad Al-Zamân vv-as a Jevv, 
but became a Müslim in his latter days. To cure iıimself of an 
clephantiasis, he Ict himsclf be bitten by vipers vvhiclı he 
had kept, for some time without food ; and, after receiving a great 
number of bites, he vvas cured. but lost his sight. The history 
of this affair is vvell-knovvn. Ibn al-Talmi^ composed on 
his rival the follovving epigram : 

“Our friend, the Jevv, is so fılled {fUn) wiıh foHy that it is 
manifested by his mouth (fihi) every time he speaks. He talks at 
random (yatîh) ; not a dog but ranks higher than he I one would 
think he had not yet got out of the Wilderness (Tih)." 

1 The absurdity of this recemmendation and the impossibility of fulfilling 
it imply that the patient should not take anylhing. I do not sce any 
other way of expljiaing the passage. 

2 Avvhad al-Zumân wus the ilhalif al-btustaojid's physician. He 
composed a number of medical treatises. For a notice on this doctor see 

• Westenfeld's Arabisehe Aerzte, No. 177. 


I 
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Ibn aUTalmidh was vcry modest, and Awhad al-Zamân very 
presnmptuoııs. This induced al-Badi* al-AsturIdbi {No. 742) to 
compose ıhc following lincs : 

“The doctor Abu ’I-Hasan and his imitator, Abu ’l Barakât, 
stand at opposite extremes : onc, by his modcsty, has reached the 
Pleiadcs, an<i Ihe other, by his prcsutnp'.ion, is in ihe 1owest 
abyss.” 

Jbn a!-Talınidh cv'nıposed some gocd works on mcdicine, 
One <ıf \vhich, the Aqn1bâdhin {Antidotarium) is a very useful 
trcatise and s^rves as a practical guide to the physicians of our 
days. Another of his works, that which he composed on the 
Külliyât^ of Ibn Sînâ (Avicena) bears the title of Kunnâs ua Ha\vâ^ 
(coınpilaiion and ghsses)*. The master under whom he made his 
medical studies vvas Abu ’I-Hasan Sa'id Ibn Hibat Allah^, the 
uuthor of s-ınıc well-kitown medical vvorks, such as the Talkhîj 
{compendiiını), the Mughni (sufficienl), in one volüme, and the 
lqıuV (salis/acıory), in four volumes. Some persons found fault 
wiıh Ihese (two lust) lillcs and said that they should have exchanged 
placcs, bccausc mughm signifies what enables to dispense with any 
tlıing and wonld have been an appropriate title for the larger work. 
vvhilst the term igna'. signifying what furnishes a sufficiency, was 
morc suitablc for a compcndiura. Ali the jnedical and literary works 
(composed by ibn al-Talmîdh) are very good. His conduct was 
raost regular and his gravity so remarkable that, it is said, in the 
frequcnt visits made by him to the palace of the khalifs. he was 
ncver heard to uttcr a jest, cxccpt on one occasion. That was in 
the presence of the khaiif al-Muqlafı {li-arnr Allâ}ı). Here is wlıat 
passed : A pension which had been assigned to him on the glass- 
bo'tle manufactory at Baghdâd vvas slopped vvithout the khalif’s 
knovvledgc. and, onc day that he vvas vvith that prince, and 
inlended to vviılulravv, he had great ditticully in getting ııp, by 

1 Külliyât signihrı scnernlilles and, vvhen employed as the title of a 
medic:'\ v/orV, mi-'ns generalprinelplea of Iherapeuticj. Avicena and Averroes 
composed each of Ihem a Külliyât. In the old Latin translations, this word 
is rendered or rather transeribed by eolUget. 

2 The text reads Hibat AUâh İbn Sa'id vvhich is a fault. See Arabiche 
Aerzie, no. 143 and Hâjjl İÇhalîfah’s bibliographical Dictionary, tom. V, p. 653, 

* Two books and marginal notes on the Külliyat in *Abd al-I^aınid—Ed. 
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reason of his advanccd age. On this, tlıe Içhalif said : "Doctor ! 
you arc gctting old" ; To which hc rcplicd : “‘It is true, my lord ! 
my botties arc brokcn.” This cxpression is cmploycd by the 
people of Baghdâd to indicatc that a man is old. When thc khalif 
heard thesc words from the doctor’s lips, he said : “During ali the 
time he has bcen in our service 1 never heard him utter a 
plcasantry.” Enquiries being then made into thc affair, led to the 
discovcry that his pension on the bottle manufactory had bcen 
supprcsscd. The khalif. being informed of the circumstancc, 
gave orders that the pension shoııld be restored to him and 
granted hira another besides. İt had been suppressed by tlıc 
Wazir ‘A\vn al-Din Ibn Mubayrah. The anccdotes related of this 
doctor are vcry numerous. He died at Baghdâd in the month of 
Şafar, 560 (Dec.-Jan., A. C. 1164-5), aged nearly one hıındrcd 
years. In the historical work of Ibn Zıılâq* al-Fâriqi it is stated 
that Ibn al-Talml^ died on Christınas day and that he wa.s 
ecquainted with more Sciences then any othcr man. Ali thosc 
who inhabited Baghdâd, either on one side {pf ıhe river) or on 
the other, went with his corpse to the church and attended the 
funeral ; not one of them stayed away. This articlc contains only 
one name the orthography of which rcquires to be marked ; it is 
Malkân, that which \vas borne by the grandfathcr of Avvhad 
al-Zamân. İn thc life of Ibn al-Jawâliqi (No. 724) we havc related 
a scenc which passed bctwcen him and Ibn al-Talmidh in the 
presence of the khalif al-Mııqtafi. My article on Amin al-DawIah 
Ibn al-Talmidh was linished \vhen I met witlı a book in the 
handwriting of my professor, MuwafTaq al-Din Abn Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Lalif Ibn Yûsuf, and dravvn tıp by him in the form of an 
aulobioçraphy'. To\vards the commencemenl of this work, hc 
deseribes Ibn al-Talmidh as being possessed of great learning and 
skill in medicine. He then says^ : “üne of his (remarkahle cures) 
was this : A woman \vas carricd to him in sııch a state that her 

1 See de Sacy't Relation de l'Egypls. piir ‘.\bd al-Lutif, page 458. 

2 Ibn Abl 'Uşaybi'ah gi%es some long estraots from *Abd al-Lalir’s 
Butobiography, but has purposely omitıed \vhat concerned Ibn al-Talmîdl. 
See de Sacy’s ‘Abd al-l.atif, p. 461. I muy here observe that Ibn l^allikân was 
■bout twenty-one years of age when his professor ‘Abd al-LaiIf died. 

* AI-AzMq in 'Abd al-l.laınid—Ed. 
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family did not know vvhethcr she was living or dead. Though 
it was thcn in the depth of winlcr, hc had her stripped and sub- 
mitted to a prolonged affusion of rold watcr. He then ordered 
her to be carried into a warm room, which had been fumigated 
with aloes-wood and other perfumes. They covercd her with a 
quantity of furred eloaks and, *ome time after, she sneezed and 
began to movc; thcn she sat up and was able to go home on 
foot with her pcople. Another time, they broughı to him a man 
who sweated blood in the summer scason. He asked his pupils, 
who were about fifty in number, if they knew what that malady 
was, but none of them could teli. He ordered the patient to eat 
barley brcad with roasted love-apples. The sick man did so for 
three days and recovered. The pupils asked their master what 
the malady was and hc replied : 'The man's blood had got thin 
and the pores of his body were much opened ; now, the virtue 
of this regimen is, to thicken the blood and to closc the pores.’ 
To givc an idea of his disinterestednes-, we may mention that the 
rear of his house was contiguous to the Nizâmiyah coiiege and, 
when any of the law students vvas taken ili, he had him brought 
to his house and took çare of him, till hc was cured and able to 
return.” Before this, our professor, M’JwalTaq al-Din {'Abdal- 
La('f) says : “I profıted greatly under the tuition of this Amin 
al-Dawlah’s son. He lived nearly eighty years. His great expe- 
rience and his profound acquaintancewith the secrets of the human 
constitution were such that he could discern every malady as 
clearly as if he saw it through a panc of glass ; and he had never 
the least hesiıation in deciding on itsnatureand mode oftreatment. 
Hc usually preseribed simple remedics or such as wcrc but slightly 
compounded; and he tbought no one worthy of praetising 
medicine but himself. He used to say: ‘A prudent man should 
wear such clothes as may not draw upon him the envy of the 
lower order or the contempt of the higher.’ So hc vvorc whitc 
clothes of a fine qııality.” He (^Abd al-Laiif) then adds : “This 
(doctor) was stranglcd in the court of his house, in the first third 
of the nighti; he bccame a Müslim before his death. I have often 
regretted his loss”. 

1 Here the test appears to be corrupt. [Probably he w«8 misled by 
meaning portico for which he wriıeı courtl.—Ed. 
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747 HARUN IBN ‘ALl •1-MUNAJJIM 

Aba ‘Abd Allah Hârûn, the son of ‘Ali, thc son of Yahya, 
the son of Abü Manşar al-Munajjim {the astrologer), was an 
accomplishcd scholaı and a native of Baghdâd. We have aiready 
spokcn of his son ‘Ali {No. 444). Haran was a hâfiz knowing by 
heart and able lo repeat a great quantity of poems. Hiscon- 
versation was agreeable and his social talents highly pleasing. 
The Kitâb al-Bâri' (the book of surpassiiıg e.rcellence), a work 
composcd by him on the muwaUad {or Müslim)^ pocts. coniains 
one hundrcd and sixty-one articles. It begins with a notice on 
Başhşhâr Ibn Burd al-‘Uqayli {No. 1/0), ends with an account of 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Şâlih^ and offers thc finest 
passages composed by (hese poets. The author says, towards thc 
beginning of the work ; “İn writing this book on the history of 
thc nıuwaUad poets, I inserted such pieces of Iheir poeıry as I 
mysclf had chosen, and, in making that selection, l proceeded 
vvith thc utmost çare and after the best of my knowIedge. The 
learned say that a man’s intelligence is indicated by what he 
chooscth, and that the faculty of choosing well proceedeth from 
the abundancc of thc ıındcrstandîng. Some of thcm also have 
said ; A man's poetry i$ a part of his discourse, thc opinion he 
professes is a part of his understanding, and İtiş faculty of 
choosing is a part of his {acçuired) knotvledge.” In this strain, 
he goes on to a considerable length and thcn infornts us that this 
work was abridged from anothcr vvhich he had compilcd on the 
saıne subject and \vhich hc reduced to its preseni dimensions by 
making suppressions. İt is really a very useful work because it 
does away with the necessity of procuring thc {di\vân or coltected 
works) of ali the poets svlıich it mentions. The fact is that thc 
author. in making his abridgment. reıained the cream of thcir 
veıses and rcjectcd the froth. In the life of the kâıib ‘İmâd a!-Dîn 
{No. 67S). we have indicated this work as the main stem of 


1 Sce No. 91, note. 

2 In the year 190 of the Hijrah (A.C. 811-2), Muhammad, the son of ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn Şâlih the‘Abbasid, was named governor of Mesopotamia and 
Syria by the J^alif al-Amin. İNujfım). 
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several branches. namely the Kharidah. the .ıcatise of al-Hazîri 
{No. 242), that of al-Bâkharzi {No. 450) and that of al-Tha*âlib[ 
{No. 365). It was the model after which they ali composcd 
thcirs. Another of İbn al-Munajjim’s works is the Kitâb al-Nisâ 
{book of vvomen). İt contains the aneedotes related of them and 
the elegant passages in prose and verse of ■which wonıen wcre 
the subject. I a m unable to give here any of his own verses, 
having never met with any of them. In the Kitâb al-Bâri', he 
inserted an article on his father Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî İbn Yahya, 
with eztracts from his poems and, iınmediatcly after, he gives 
noticî on his brother Yahya İbn ‘Ali with a scries of eztracts. 
Thesc we nced not insert here, as they will be found in our article 
on Yahyâ İbn ‘Ali. Abu ‘Ahd Allâh Hârün İbn al-Munajjim 
died in the year 28S (A.C. 901), at an early age. His great 
grandfather. Abû Manşar, was astrologer to the khalif Abû Ja'far 
al-Manşûr and, in religion, a fire-worshipper. His son Yahyâ 
was attached to the service of İ^u’l-Riyâsatayn al-FadI İbn 
Sahi {No. 504), and his astrolögical indications always regulated 
the aetions of that wazîr. After al-FaçU’s catastrophy, an event 
of which we have already spoken {No. 504), Yahyâ became 
al-Mâmûn’s astrologer and boon companion. The pressing 
instances of that khalif. who had chosen him for his favourite 
and friend, induced him to turn Müslim, and his profession of 
the Muhammadan faith, made to al-Mâman, rendered him the 
moıv/rt' of that prince. The Munajjim family produced a 
number of men vvho rose to eminence by their abilities, their 
literary acquirements and their talent for poetry. AH of them 
were admitted into the intimacy of the {reigning) khalifs and 
became their boon companions. Al-Tha‘âlibi has devoted 
a whole seetion of his Yatimah to the members of this family 
and notices a great number of them. The above mentioned 
Yahyâ died at Aleppo wheıı al>Mâmün was going on his expedi- 
tion to Tarsus. He was buried in the Qurayşh cemetery of 
that City, and his tomb, with his name inseribed on it, is 
there stili to be seen. 


I See vol. III, latroducion. 
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748 HİSHAM IBN ‘URWAH 

Abu M-Mundhir Hişljâm al-Asadi was thc son of ‘Urwah, the 
son of al-Zubayr Ibn al-‘Awwânı. Wc have already spoken of 
his father {No. 391). Hishâm was one of the most distinguished 
Tabi'is of Madînah, and transmitted dowa a great quantity of 
Tradiıions. He ranked among the most eminent of the learned 
(in the l/ıw) and was considered as one of the principal Tâbi'is. 
He belonged to the fourth generation of tbose who inhabitcd 
Madînah. Traditions were taught to him orally by his uncle 
‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr (the antikhalif) and by Ibn ‘Umar 
(No. 243n.). He saw Jâbir Ibn ‘Abd Allâh al-Anşâri (No. 394n.), 
Anas Ibn Mâlik (No. 539n.), and Sahi Ibn Sa d*. According 
to another statement, he saw Ibn 'Umar but did not hear any 
Traditions from him. Traditions were taught on his authority by 
Yahya Ibn Sa'id al-Anşâri (No. 524n.), Sufyân al-T^awrl (No. 248), 
Mâlik Ibn Anas (No. 524), Ayyûb al-Sikhti>âni2, Ibn Jurayj (No. 
350), ‘Ubayd Allâh Ibn ‘Umarî, al-Layth Ibn Sa'd (No. 523), 
Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynâ’ (No. 255), Yahyâ Ibn Sa'id al-Qattân (No. 
586ıı.). Waki' (No. 149n.) and others. He wcnt toKûfah,in the reign 
of Abü Ja'far al-Manşûr and dclivercd Traditions to the people of 
that City. His birıh took place A.H. 61 (A.C. 680*1). Aba Ishâq 
İbrâhîm Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Muhammad al-Dhuhli^ States that (the 
khalif) 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-‘Azİz, Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urwah, al-Zuhri 
(No. 537), Qatâdah (No. 516) and al-A*maşh (No. 253) were born 
on or aboul the day in which al-I^usayn, the son of 'Alî, was 
slain. T his occured on the (festival) day of ‘Aşharah, A.H. 
61 (lOth Oct., A.C. 680). He went to visit al-Manşûr, at Baghdâd, 
and died there in the year 146 (A.C. 763-4), or in 145 or 147, 
according to olher statemcnts. The funeral service was said över 

1 Sahi Ibn Sa'd aI-Si‘idi. one of Muhammad’s Companions and a native of 
Madinah, delivcred upwards of one hıındred and eighly Traditions relating to 
his master. He dicd at Madinah, A.H. 88 (A.C. 707). Nawawl’s Tahdhîb 
al-Asma. The note No. 738 ought to be suppressed. 

2 Abû Bakr Ayyûb Ibn Kisin al-SikItivânI a native of Başrab and a 
Traditionisl of good authority, died A.H. 114 (A.C. 732-3), aged seventy-ıhree 
years .—(DhahabVs fabagdt al-HuffOz.) 

3 'Ubayd Allâh, the son of the Qalif'Umar, wat slain A,H. 37(A.C. 6S7). 
at the battie of ŞifTin. (Tahdhib, Çuffaz). 

4 İbrahim Ibn 'Ali al-^uhll died A.H. 293 (A.C. 905-6). (Nujûm.) 
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him by al-Manşûr, snd he was buricd in the Khavzürân cemctery, 
on the eastern side (o/ the Tigris). Some say, however, that he was 
interred on the western side, without the wall {of the city), near 
the gate of Qutrubbul, beyond the ditch, and higher up than the 
cemetary of the Harb gate. His tomb {they say) is stili to be 
seen there and is weIl-known. It is covered with a flat stone on 
which is inscribed : This is the tomb of Hişhâm Ibn ‘ Urwah. The 
persons who state that he was buried on the eastern side say that 
the tomb on the vvestern is that of Hişhâm Ibn 'Urwah al-Marwazi, 
a disciple of ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubârak {No. 300). God knows 
best! He left posterity at Madınah and Başrah. The Khatib 
{No. 33) relates as follovvs, in his History of Baghdâd. “Al- 
Manşûr said to him onc day : ‘Abu ’l-Mun^ir 1 do you remem- 
ber whcn I and my brothers, the legitimate heirs to the khalifate. 
went to visit you, and we found you drinking ptisan through a 
hollovv reed ? VVhen we left you, our father said to us : ‘Appre- 
ciate wel! the merit of this old man ; he will never cease to be of 
your party, come what mayi' Hişhâm replied; ‘Commander 
of the faithful! I do not rcmember that.’ 'When he withdrew, 
some one said to him : ‘{Hotv sirnple you are) to ackno\v)edge that 
you do not remembcr a thing which the khalif mentioncd to you 
and which would cnsure you his favour ! ’ He answered : ‘I did 
not recollect it, and my veraciousness cannot but obtain re- 
compcnsc from God.’ ’’ İt is related that he went to visit al- 
Manşûr and said to hi:n : “Commander of the faithful ! deliver 
me from my debts.” Al-Manşür askcd him how much he owed 
and, being told one hundrcd thousand {dirhamsY he exclaimed : 
“How could you, with ali your learning in the law and ali your 
merit, contract a debt of onc hundred thousand {dirhanıs) vvithout 
having the raeans of paying it ?’’ He replied: “Commander of 
the faithful! some of my boys were grovvn up and, being afraid 
of incurring the disagreeable necessity of answering for their 
conduct, 1 constructed for theın separate dwellings and made 
marriage feasts to get rid of them: being assured that God 
and the Commander of the faithful vvould come to my assistance.” 
The khalif continued to repeat the words : “One hundred thousandl^" 

1 About two thousand pounds sıerling. 

2 AI-Man;ûr was notorious for his avarice. 
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as if he found the sum enormous, and at length said : “1 shall 

give you ten thousand.” "Commander of the failhful! ” said 
Hişhâm, "give me whatever sum you can bestow with good will; 
I heard my father relate that our blessed Prophet said : ‘When 
a gift is bestovved and leaves the mind satisfîcd, the donor and 
the receiver obtain equaliy the blessing of God’The khalif 
replied : “1 shall then bestow what will leave my mind satisficd.” 

Hişhâm sprung forvvard to kiss his hand, but the other prevented 
him and said : "Son of ‘Urvvah ! we esteem you so highly that 
we will not let you kiss it, and we esteem it, so highly that we do 
not allow it to be kissed by others.” The anecdotes related of 
Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urvvah are very numerous. 


749 HİSHAM IBN AL-KALBi 

The genealogist Abu ’l-Mundhir Hişhâm Ibn Abi M-Nadr 
Muhammad, Ibn al-Sâ’ib Ibn Bişhr Ibn ‘Amr al-Kalbi was a native 
of Küfah, We have already spoken of his father (A^o. 605) and 
related what passed betvveen him and the poet al-Farasdaq. 
Traditional Information, learncd from his father, was handed dovvn 
by his son al-‘Abbâs and some others, amongst whom vvere Khalifah 
Ibn Khavvât {No. 207), Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d Kâtib al-lVâgidi 
(No. 619), Muhammad Ibn Abi Sarı al-Ba^dâdi* and Abu 
’l-Aşh ath Ahmad Ibn al-Miqdâm^. In the Science of genealogy 
he was the most learned of men, and his Jamharat al-Nisab (or 
colketion of genealogies) is one of the best vvorks ever composed 
on the subject. As a hâji? (No. 31), he bore a high reputation. 
The Khatib (No. 33) says, in his History of Baghdâd, that Hişhâm 
went to that city and taught Traditions there. He States also 

1 Muhammad Ibn Abi Sari aI-Mutawakkil 3İ-Asqa]inJ (a native of Asça fon) 
and designated by Ibn Khallikâtı as a native of BaShdâd, was considered by 
the ablest critics in the History of the Traditions as a sure authoriiy. He died 
A.H. 228 (A.H. 842-3), at Ascalon. (Huffâf, Nujüm.) 

2 Ahmad Ibn 8l-Miqdânı, belonged to (he tribe, of‘Ijl. Tbis Traditionist 
died A.H. 253 (A.C. 661).(NuJüm.) 
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thai he »aid: “I have learned by hcart more than any man ever 
did, and forgotten more than any other man. Being reproached 
by my uncle for not knowing the Qur'ön by heart, I went into a 
room and swore not to leave the place tili I had committed that 
book to memory, and I accomplished the task in three days. I 
looked at myself, one day, in a mirror, and grasped my beard 
with the intention of cutting it off from below my clenched hand, 
and I cut it olT from above it*”. A great number of treatises were 
composed by him, such as t\\t Hilf (or pact) made by‘Abd al- 
Muttalib wilh the tribe of Khuzâ'ah, the HUf al-Fudül (confedera- 
tion made hetween the Fadts)’^, the Hilf (or confederation) Tormzd 
betvveen ( the tribes of) Tamim and Kalb, the Kitâb al-Mundfarât 
(contestarions between rivals who vaunt the glory of their respective 
families), the Kitâb Buyütât Qurayşh (on the iUustrious Jamilies of 
the tribe of Çurayşh), the Kitâb Fadâ'il Qays ‘Aylân (on the 
eminent merit of the families descended from Qays ‘Aylân) the 
Kitâb al-Maw'ûdât (on the giriş buried alive)^ on the iUustrious 
houses (Buyütât) of the tribe of Rabi'ah, the Kitâb al-Kunâ (on by- 
names), a work on the noble deeds of Quşayyî and his descendants 
in the times of Ignorance and of Islâmism ; the Kitâb alqâb Qurayşh 
(the usual surnames among the Çurayşkites), the Kitâb alqâb 
al-Yamah (the usual surnames among the Yâmaııites), the Kitâb 
al-Malhâlib (book of upbraidings), the Kitâb al-Nawâfil (on gifts), 
the Kitâb hidai'âi Ziyâd Mu‘âwiyah (on Ziyâd's daim of relalionship 
to Mu â\^iyah)*, Û\e \\\^tOTy o\' Zi'yîid Ibn Abih, the Kitâb şanâ'ia 

1 Hişhâm meânt to indicate by this that his sight was vveakcned by 
excessive study. Iı was customary with men of learning not to let their beards 
grow longer then the breadth of the hand. 

2 The confederation of the F'adls was formed at Makkah, A.C. 59S. for 
the purpose of proteeting strangers who came to that city. This association 
maintained its influence tili the middle of the fırst century of the Hijıah. 
Muhammad entered into it at the age of twenty-five years. (Essai, ete., de 
M.C. de Perceval, tom. I, p. 330 et suiv.) 

3 Female infanticide was common with the Arabs tili abolished by 
Muhammad. He alludes to the practice in the Qur'ân. sûrah lxxxi, «.rse 8. 

4 Ziyâd, a bastard son of Abü Sufyân, was legitimated by his half-brother, 
the ilbalif Mu‘âwiyah, in the forty-fourth year of the Hijrah. TiU that time, 
he was generally called Ziyâd Ibn Abih, i.e., Ziyâd, the son of his (unknovrn) 
father. 
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Qurayşh {the generous deeds of t he Qurayşhiles), the Kitâb al- 
Muşhâjarât {book of contestations), the Kitâb al-Mu'atabât (the 
book of reproaches), the Kitâb mulük al-Tawâ'if {on the provincial 
kings)^, the Kitâb mulük Kindah {on the kings of the tribe of Kindah), 
the Kitâb Iftirâg walad Nizâr, {the dispersion of the posterity of 
Nizâr), the Kitâb tafrlg Azd (the dispersion of the sons of Azd, 
the Kitâb Tasni wa Jadis {on the ancient tribes ofTasm and Jadis). 
His \vorks arc upwards of one hundred and fifty in number. The 
best and the most instructive is that which is generally known by 
the title of al-Jamharah {the collection) of genealogical Information ; 
the like of it was never composed on the subject. He drew up 
a genealogical work entitled al-Manzil {the statioıt), \ihich was 
more extensivc tlıan the Jamharah. His Afüjaz {abridgment)^ 
treats also of genealogies. The Farîd (precious peari) on the samc 
subject, was composed by him for al-Mâman, and the Afulûki 
{or imperial) another genealogical work, was drawn up by him for 
Ja'far Ibn Yahya the Barmakide. The quantity of his narrations 
concerning the battic-days and the history of the {Arabian) pcople 
is very considerable. Here is one of these pieces : The lons of 
Umayyah assembled at the hoose of Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Abi Sufyân, 
and reproached him for the preference he gave to ‘Amr Ibn ‘Aşi 
and for acknovvledging {as his brother) Ziyâd Ibn Abih. Mu‘âwiyah 
replicd to them and then pushed ‘Amr on to speak. In this 
discourse ‘Amr said*; ”1 am he who pronounced these lines at the 
battie of Şiffin : 

1 This term usually dcsignates the successor of Alexander Ihe Great and 
the Arsacidcs. After the fail of the Umayyid dynasty in Spain, the governors 
of the cities and provinces became independent and were also designated as 
the kings of peoples or provincial kings. 

2 According to another reading : ai-Stuakhidijr {the final) ^1 in place 
of 

3 \Ve posses very few specimens of discourses in prose, pronounced in ihe 
first century of the Hijrah. This picce is rcmarkable for Ihat reason, and is 
bighly characteristic of its author. The grammarians and philologers of later 
limcs mııst have prized it as liıerary curiosity, for it offers a fair sample of 
•he quaint. prelenlious and rhylhmical siyle which wa8 so common during and 
before :he time of Muhammad. The Arabs could then espress their ideas 
very well in verse, but 'cre singularly avvkvvard and affeeted in their prose 
conıpositions. As a pıose-vvriter Muhammad excelled them ali. 
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“When other looked askance, I blinked not; thcn I partially 
closcd my eyes, but not in winking (at the sight of danger). You 
saw me return (to the charge) and continue to dash forvvard. 1 
support (egually weli) good and evil, and am inexorable, like the 
serpent at the foot of the tree.” 

“By Allah ! I am neither langutd nor feeble. I am the deaf 
snakc from whose bite nonecan recover, and whose sting renders 
a man sleepless. I am one who shatters when he strikes; who 
cooks well whatever he heats. Let him who pleases consult (me) / 
let him who wishes ask (my) advice [he will find it good). O ! if 
they saw what I witnessed on the battic-day of al-Hârîr': if thcy 
faced what I faced, they would have found the outlet too narrow 
(for their escape). ‘Tlıe road would have appalled them when 
( Âli) the father of al-Hasan dashed down upon us, having on 
his right and on his left men of action and of prudence, noble 
companions ; there, by Allah ! the eyes were staring. the mischief 
(of war) was exa]ted, and se subduxerunt colei usque ad renes.* 
There were dravvn the lots which rendered mothers childless 
and made them forget what they were bearing (in the ıvoınh); the 
pupils of the eye were turnd red. the horizon was ciouded with 
dust, the (ocean of) sweat came up to the mouth, blood flowed in 
torrents, the dust flew aloft, the brave stood ftrm, the cowards 
drew back, the voices vvcre extinguished, the lips vvere foaming, 
and numerous vvere the struggles hand to ncck. \Var was thus 
setonits legs ; the time of dcparture ffrom///<?) ; arrivcd ; the 
combatants struck each other wiıh the scabhards of their 
svvords, after using ali their arrovvs and splinteıing their 
lancei. On tliat day, notiting vvas hcard but the shuuts 

of the men and the neighing of the horses. Svv'ords fcll upon 
heads as the bat of vvasherman falls on the trestle. That 
lasted^ for a day, tili nîght came on with its darkncss, and till 

1 The Persian army vvas defuated at al-Qâdİ 3 İyah after a battie vvhich 
lasted three days. One of thoSe conHicts waı called the nighl of grotvling 
(taylar at-Harîr). 

2 The İme pronuncûıtlon of the word isuncertain, the diacıitical 
poinıs varying in ıhc ınanuscripts and the prinied editions. The meaning here 
given to it is quite conjectural. 

* English : Testicles drcw together to kidneys (oırt offear). —Ed. 
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morning was enlightened by the dawn. Then nothing remained 
or the confiict but groans and cries ; for the enemy had learnd 
that I was the first of you ali in bravery, the ablest in etforts and 
the steadiest in defending the Standard. To me, whcn compared 
with you, may well be appllied these words of the poet : 

‘I shut my eyes on certain acts, and if I choose to mention 
them, I should leave no room for peacemaking. If the tree of my 
(honour) be of gold, should I not respect it more than to place it 
n competition with common weeds?’ ” 

We stili possess much of the Traditional Information which 
came down from him. He died in the year 204 (A.C. 819-820), 

or, by another account, in 206. The first is most probably the 
correct date. 


750 HISHÂM AL-DARIR, THE GRAMMARIAN 

Aba 'Abd Allah Hişhâm’al-Darir (the 6/i/ı</)graıııınarjan, was 
a native of K-ûTah and a disciple of Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Alî İbn Hamzah 
al-K.isâM ("Afo. 40S), from whom he received a great quantity of 
grammatical Information. One of his trcatises on this subject 
is even attributed to al-Kisâ’I. He composed many grammatical 
worWs, such as the Kitab al-Hudûd (on definilions), which is a short 
trcatise, the Mukhtasar (or abridgment) and the Kitâb al-Qiyâs 
(on analogies). [shâq Ibn İbrahim Ibn Muş‘abî had, onc day, 
vvithft/ıc khalif) al-Mâmün, a conversation in which committed 
a fault ofgrammar. Porceiving that the khalif started at him, he 
knew whAt that mcant and, on retiring he went to study grammar 
under the tultion of Hişhâm. According to Abû Mâlik al-Kindi, 
this grammarian died in the year 209 (A.C. 824-5). 

1 Islıaq Ibn İbrahim Ibn Muş‘ab, a □ephew of the celebrated Tâbir Ibn al- 
I^uıayn, goveraor of Khutâsân. was governor of BaÇhdad under al-Mâmûn 
and othec K&alif». He died A.H. 235 (A.C. 849-50). (Nujüm.) 

* In ‘Abd al-l)amld : Son of Mu‘âwiyah. —Ed. 
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751 AL-FARAZDAQ, THE POET 

Abû Firâs Hammâm, or Humaym, in the diminutive form, 
according Co İbn Qutaybah, (Ho. 306), in his fabagât al-Şhu'arâ, 
was the son of Ghâlib surnamed Abu ’l-Akhtal. the son of Şa'^a'ah, 
the son of Nâjiyah, the ton of ‘Iqâl, the son of Mubammad, the son 
of Sufyân, the son of Mujâşhi*, the son of Dârim, whose truc name 
was Byhr, the son of Mâlik, surnamed 'Avvf {hosl) for his generosity, 
the son of Hanzalah the son of Mâlik*, the son ofZayd Manât, the 
son of Tamim, the son of Murr. This celcbrated poct of the tribe of 
Tamim was generally known by the appellation of al-Farazdaq 
and by his fellowship with Jarir (No. 127). His father, Ghâlib, 
was One of the most eminent chicfs of the tribe. His mother, 
Laylâ, was the daughter of Habis and the sister of al-Aqra' İbn 
Hâbis'. He (Ghâlib) was famous for noble acts and renowned 
for praise-worthy deeds. Here is an example of his generosity : 
The inhabitants of Küfah were afflicted by a famine whilst he 
was there, and most of them retired into tlıe country (among the 
nomadic tribes). Ghâlib was the chief of one tribe and Suhaym 
ibn Wathil al-Riyâhi was at the head of another (the Banü Riyc-h). 
The refugecs (of Küfah) assembled at a place called Şaw’ar 
siıuated in the outskirts of (the desen of) al-Samâwah, in the 
terrilory of (the) Kalb (tribe) and at a day’s journey from Küfah. 
The first syllable of Şaw"ar is to be pronounced with an a and 
the second begins with an â. Ghâlib slew a female camel for 
his people and prepared a repast with the flesh. To the persons 
of consequence blonging to the tribe of Tamim he presented large 
dishes aUcü v/ith tharid (bread steeped in broth), but Suhaym, lo 
whom he sent one dish, upset it and beat him who brought it, 
saying : "Do I stand in need of a repast from Ghâlib ? as often 
as he slays a female camel, I shall slay anoıher." A conîest of 
rivalry then ensued, and Suhaym s1ew a female camel for his 
1 Al-Aqra' İbn Hâbis, a brave cavalier of the tribe of Taınîm, was one of 
Muhammud's Companions, and one of the chicfs who revolled agaınst Abû 
Bakr, on Muhammad’s dcath. He aftcrwards made his submisslon and 
commanded the van of the army with wbich Ki âlid İbn al-Walid attached the 
Per^ian empıre. (Caussin de Pcrceval's Essai, eıc., tome III ; İbn Durayd s 
Işhllçaç.) 

• Omlıtcd in 'Abd al-llamid.—Ed. 
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people. The iıCAt raorning, Ghâlib killed two, and Suhaym 
killed also two for his people. The next day, each of them killed 
three. On the forth day, Ghâlib slevv one hundred, and Suhaym, 
not having so many at hand, slew none and concealed in his mind 
{llte Jealousy \vhich he feU). Whcn the faminc was över, the 
people of Küfah returned to the city and Banü Riyâh said to Su¬ 
haym : "You have brought down upon us everlasting disgrace ! 
'Why did you not kili as many as he ? l'or every camel you slew, we 
should have given you ı\vo ” He excused himself by saying that 
his camels were absent, and {soon after) he killed three hundred 
and said to the people : “Here is for you ; eat !” This passed 
in the khalifate of ‘Ali Ibn Abî Tâlib, and he {'Ali) being consult- 
ed on the lavfulness of eating that flesh, made ans\ver : “To 
eat it is contrary to law, because the animals were not killed for 
eating but through another motive ; namely, vain glory and 
ostentation.” So the flesh was cast into the place (kunâsah) 
where the sweepings and dirt of Kûfah were deposited, and it 
remaind there tili eaten by dogs, eagles and vultures. The history 
of this occurence is well-known, as it gave rise to a number of 
poems. One of them was composed by Jarir, in the form of a 
satire on Farazdaq and contains a verse often quoted by gramma- 
rians in their treatises, to exemplify a rule, and which we 
here give : 

“Sons of Paw^râ ! you count as your best title to glory 
the slaying of old camles, since you cannot {boast of slaying 
warriors) equipped in helm and maiU” 

This idea was borrovved by al-Mahel*^, a member of the 
tribe called the Bani Qatan Ibn Nahşhal, and expressed by him 
in the followir.g terms : 

1 The grammarians, notice this verse because it offers an example of the 
partide law-la followed immediatdy by a noun in the accusative. They get 
över the difTıculty by saying that a verb is to be understood. Sce de Sacy's 
edition of ıhc Alfiyah of Ibn Mâlik, page 178, and Ibn 'Aqîl's Commentary 
on the Alifîyah, page 230 of the Bulâq edition. The word dauUra signifies 
a heavy, goodfor nothing mm. 

2 The orıhography of this name is doubtful. 

* ‘Abd al-Uamid gives : al-Mujalli.—Ed. 
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“I was rejoiced that {the tribe of) Mujâşhi' could put 
forward no other daim to honour than the slaying of old 
camels at Şaw'âr.” 

The GhâJib here spoken of was blind of an eye. The Şııhaym 
above-mentioned vvas the son of VVathIl Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Juwayn İbn 
Wuhayb Ibn Himayr, and the author of this (\vell-known) 
verse : 

“I am the son of Jalâ, the climber of mountains ; when I 
take off my turban {and veif), you shall know me*.” 

This verse is part of a poem^. The poetical works (o/ 
Subayın) have been co'lected and form a small (diwân) ; tVafhil 
{as a common noun) means a weak rope, or, according to some, 
the fibres of the date Iree^. Al-Farazdaq had so great a respect 
for the tomb of his father that, when any person invoked its 
protection. he wouId go to his assistance and help him to obtain 
what he wan!ed. As as instance of this, we shall here give an 
aneedote inserted by al-Mubarrad {No. 610) in his Kâmil'. Tamim 
Ibn Zayd al-Qaynl, having been appointed to the governmsnt of 
Sind by al-Hajjâj Ibn Yûsuf al-Thaqafi {No. 144), entered into 
Başrah {for the purpose of levying troops), and took off with 
him as many of Ihe inhabitants as he pleased. An old woman 
then went to al-Farazdaq and said ; “I have invoked the 
protection of your father’s tomb ; here are some of the pebbies 
{ivhich cover il)." He asked her what she wanted and she rcplicd ; 
‘Tamim, the son of Zayd. has carried off my son, the sole delight 
of my eyes, the only one who procures me subsistence.” “What 
is his name?” said he. She answcred : ‘‘His name is Khunavsh*." 
He immediately wrotc to Tamim the following lines and sent 
them off by a person who was going {to join hini) : 

1 This verse is citecl by .ıl-/awharl, in the and by Ibn Hishâm in the 

Muhlini ’l-Lab/b. The celcbraled general, al-l.iajjaj İbn Yûsuf, applied it to 
himself in his harangııe to the people of Kûfah. See Dozy's Histoire des- 
Musnlmans d' Espagtıe, tome I, page 201. 

2 The rest of this poem is given by al-Sııyûtl in his Şharh Shawdhidil- 
Mıtghnî, MS of the Bibi, Imp , no. 1238, fol. 105. 

3 According to al-Suyûti, this name is of the diminutive form and thould be 
pronouDced IVu^ayi. 

• ‘SBunays* in'Abd al-Hamtd—Ed. 
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“Tamim, son of Zayd ! let not this request bc neglected and 
let not its answer be delayed. Restore me Khunavsh ; I shall 
consider it as a great favour ; such is the interest I take in a {poor) 
mother who can no longcr cnjoy her food. She came to me, 
O Tamim ! and invokcd the tomb of Ghâlib. that grave över which 
the winds sweep the dust. Ali people know that you are truly 
generous and, when the fire of war is lighted, brave as a lion.” 

When Tamim received this letter, he had doubts whether the 
name was Khunavsh or ffubayşh, and gave orders to see if it waB 
inscribed on the roll of the army. Six names wcrc found ; some 
of them Khunavsh and the others Hubavsh ; so, he sent all those 
men to the poet. Al-Farazdaq and Nuşayb^ a well known poet, 
wcre onc day in the prcsence-chamber of Suiaymân İbn ‘Abd 
al-Malik. the Umavvid khalif. who said to the former :* Recite 
me somethlng ezpecting to hear an eulogium on himself. Al* 
Farazdaq pronounced the following lines in praise of his own 
father : 

"Hov/ often (was seen) a band of travellers on whom the 
wind, (fatigued) with bearing along the {heavy) clouds, seemed to 
be wreaking its vengeance. In their nocturnal journey, they 
struggled against the biast which enveloped them, [and tried to get) 
at the water-skins attached to the saddles on which their baggage 
was tied*. When they saw the light of a fire, they wüuld exciaim : 
“May it be the one (ne Aope/or) ! and already, the (hospitable) 
fire of Ghâlib was close at hand." 

Suiaymân tumed away from him, as if displeased, and Nuşayb 
then said : “Commander of the faithful ! permit me to recite to 
you a piece in the same rhyme as thatwhich you have heard and, 
perhaps, not inferior to it in merit." “Let us have it," said 
the içbalif, and the poet recited as foliows ; 

“I said to the caravan which I met coming from the watering- 
place, (siıuated) behind Dhât Awşhât: ‘May the Lord provide for 
you^ ! Stop and give me news of Suiaymân ; for he (always) seeks 

1 See note on Nu ayb that roI1ows. 

2 This translation of two very obscure verseı is merely conjecturai. 

3 This meanİDg of the second bemisticb is very doubtful. 
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inhabitants of A/Vaddfln on whom he may bestow his giftst ; They 
XavaKdXtowards me) and praised him as he had deserved ; had they 
even remained silent, their {weU-Jilled) saddle-bags had sufficed 
for his eulogium." 

Sulaymân then said to aI>Farazdaq; “What think you of that?” 
The other replied ; “He is the best poet of his race,” and, on rising 
up, repeatcd this line ; 

“The best poetry comes from men of noble race ; the worst 
proceeds from slaves.” 

Nuşayb was a black siave, belonging to a man who v/as an 
inhabitant of Wâdi ’1-Qurâ2. He bound himself by a vvrittcn 
contractfto purchase his liberty)'^, and {the Umayyad prince) ‘Abd 
al-‘Azîz Ibn Marwân. in wbose honour he composed some verses, 
bought {of the former master) the right of patronage. Nuşayb was 
surnamed Abu'i-Hajnâ, or, according to some. Abu *I-Mibjan<. 
AUFarasdaq composed a great number of pieces in which he 

t The observation İd the preceding note appliei equally to ıhit hemistich. 

2 A fertile and wrll-inhabited valley, on the road leading from Madinah 
to Syria. 

3 For the nature of the bond called kitâb, sea d'Ohsaon’s TabUau general 
de l'Empire olloman, tome VI, page 35. 

4 The poet Nu ayb Ibn Riyâh, generally kDown by the surname of Abu 

Mihjan (the man w//A the crook), was a black tlave. He was present at the 
battie of ai-QSdisiyah and, according to the author of ıhe Nujüm, was 
enfranchııed by ıhe khalif‘Abd al-*Aziz Ibn Marwân. He wcnt to see that 
prince and. being asked by him what he vvanted replied : “I am a siave.” 'Abd 
al-'AzIz ordered appriaers to eatimate his value. They ansvered : “ He it a 

black siave, hardly worth one hundred dinârs {forty pounds sıerling)." “Yet.” 
said Abu Mihjan, tpeakıng ot himself, "but he is a shepherd and well under- 
standı the management of a flock.” On this, they said ; “Two hundred d’nârs.” 
'Yes' said the other, "but he can shape arrows and fledge them.” Three hundred 
dinârs. “Yes, but he shoots well and hits the mark.” ‘‘Four hundred dinârs,” 
“Yet, but he is a reciler of poemt.” "Five hundred dinârs." He then addressed 
the i^alif in these terms ; "May God favour the Commander of the faituful! 
where is my handsel” ? The prince gave him one thouiand dîn.lrt. purehased 
his mother and ali the family, and granted them their liberty. According to 
the/Vuy'üm. in which this aneedote is given, Abû Mihjan died A.H. 108 (A.C, 
726-7), Some account of his is given in the Journal Aslallque tor February, 
1841. 
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cKtoIled his fathcr. Şa'şa'ah Ibn Nâjiyah, thc grandfather of al- 
Farazdaq was a povverful chief in thc time of paganism.’ He 
purchased {and brought up) thirty female children whom their 
parents intendcd to bury alive*, and onc of them was a dnughtcr 
of Qays Ibn‘Aşim al-Minqari (No. 74, note). Al-Farazdaq ex- 
pressed in tbe following lincs the pride he felt in having such an 
ancestor : 

“My grandfather vvas he who hinderd fathers fronı burying 
their daaghters; he saved the life of the child, so that it was not 
buried.” 

Şa‘âh was the first of our poet’s forefathers who cmbraced 
Islâmism, and thc author of thc IstVâb^ ranks him among thc 
Companions of the Prophet. Such of the (literary) men as werc 
acquainted with poetry differed in opinion respecting the relativc 
merits of al-Farazdaq and Jarir, but the majority coıısidred Jarir 
as thc betler poet. İt is \vell-known that these two composed 
satires on each other and lived in mutual cnmity. The pieces 
(in \vhich they attacked each other) have been colleeted into a 
volüme, which bears the title of al-naqâ‘i<^ (detractory pieces), and 
is a weII-known work. Jarir composed on his rival a poem the 
rhymes of which \vere formed by the syllablc ra and which 
contained this verse: 

“When you were a guest at any one’s house, you departed 
with ignominy and left behind disgrace.” 

İt happened, some time after, that al-Farazdaq stopped at thc 
house of a woman who inhabited Madinah, and he had there an 
adventure too long to relate. The sum of it vvas that she received 
hiın as guest and trcated him with kindness ; on vvhich he asked 
her to yicld her person up to him, but she refused. ‘Umar Ibn 
‘Abd al-'Aziz, vvho vvas then wâll (chief magistrate) of Madinah, 
vvas informed of vvhat had passed and gave orders that al-Farazdaq 

1 Respcct'ng ıhU b:ırbarous cuiiom, see Sale's note on the eighlh verse 
of the eiglny-hrst sûrah of the Çıır'âıı. 

2 The hti'âb, a vvort; treating of the Compunions of Muhammad. vvsa 
composed by Yûsuf Ibn ‘Abd al-Itnrr, a doclor whose life will be given in this 
work. 
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should be turned out of ıhe city. He was sent away. mounled on 
a İcmale camel, and a spectator said : “The devil take İbn al- 
Maıâghah ! • one woııld tliink he had witncssed what is now 
passing, when he said ; wheıı you were a gııesı at any one's house, 
ete.” A certain qâdl, haviııg oııc day heard a deposiıion made 
by al-Farazdaq, said to him : “We accept your testimony,” and 
then told the parıies coneerned to furnislı additional evidence. 
Al-Furazdaq, being told. afte." leaving thccourt, Chat the qâd! had 
rejccıed his testimony, said {otdy this) : ‘‘What should prevent him 
from doing so have I not {done like him and) compromised a 
thousand respeetable women ?” Here is one of the picces which 
he composed during his residence at Madinah : 

“These two females lovvered mc down from a htight of eighty 
fathoms, I descended like a falcon slopping down its dark head. 
When my legs took solid footing on the ground, these {giriş) said : 
Ts he alive, so ıhat he may givc hopes [of being seen agahı), or is 
he kilicd so that we must fcar (the consequencc) ? I said : ‘Draw 
up the cords lest we be discovered,’ and I went away more 
promptly than the last shades of night. I fcared two door-kcepers 
who had been set to watch us and I dreaded a black (l/ıing) of 
teak-wood {a door), with creaking nails^”. 

When Jarir heard these verses, he composed a long qaşidah 
in which he said : 

“The mother of al-Farazdaq brought into the world a 
reprobate, a short-winged buzzard. Whcn night spreads her shades 
around, he forms his two ropes inio a ladder, by which he may 
mount to the ehambers of his female neighbours. Adulterer ! you 
were lovıcrcd down from a height of eighty fathoms, but you 
could ncveı allain to any hcight in'glory and in lionour. People 
of Madinah ! ıhat man is impurily iıself ; he on your gıiard and 
shnt ali entrances by vvhich may pas? (a meıvh so) foul, so versed 

1 Lilc.ally : Gi'J's curse on Ibn al-M.Tfâehah ! This was a nickname 
gis’cn lo Jarir. For ■!> ongin, scc vol. [. page 297. Malcdictions of this kind 
wı;ıc often uınplo'cd by the Arabs lo s'.spress approbation. 

2 Il'n Khallikân has dıcd ıhc lası worıts of this verse incorrectly : the 
lighr leading is ; e ,,t_ "the hroa<i-he<iıleıl of whtch shine brjglıtly". 
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in ali lewdness. The expulsion of al-Farazdaq from your town 
was the puriTying of the quarter which lies between the Muşallâ 
and Wâqiın*”. 

Whcn al-Farazdaq heard the contents of this poem, he 
an$wcrcd it by another, vvhich was also of considerabie length 
and which contained this passage ; 

“It would be wrong in me to revile persons resembling my 
high-minded ancestors, so gcnerous, so noble I But it would be 
right for me lo return insult for insult, if I was attacked by the 
descendants of‘Abd Shams or of Hâşhim, the two branehes of 
‘Abd Manâf. Snch pcople âre my equals in worth ; let me then 
have one like them (!f I must attack). I disdain satirizing Kulayb 
(Jarîr's ancestor) in opposing to him {my ancestor) Dârim”. 

The inhiibitants of Madinah, having heard the first of these 
Olıree) pieces, met together and went to Marwân İbn al-Hakam 
the Umayyad, who then governed the city in the name of his 
relative, Mu‘âwiyah İbn Abı Sufyân. “It is not fit,” said they, 
“that a poem such as this should be recited in a place where the 
widows of the Prophet are residing. Besides, the author has 
incurred the penaity of corporal correetion.” Marwân repiied 
that he would not inflict that punishment, but wouId write to a 
person who would do so. He then ordered aI-Farazdaq to quit 
the city within three days. In allusion to this circumstance, the 
poet said : 

“He threatened me and fixed a term of three days ; the 
same term assigned to the T^amad, when threatened with 
destruetion^”. 

Marwân then wrote to one of his officers, commanding him 
to chastise al-Farazdaq and cast him into prison. {He gave this 
letter to the poet), making him believe that it contained an order 
for a present. He afterwards regretted what he had done, and 
dispatehed after the poet a messenger, to whom he {merely) said : 


t Wâqim was the name of a cattie at Madinah. For Muşallâ, see No. 262n- 
2 Qur'd/ı, tûrah xi, verse 68. 
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“1 have just pronounced a picce of verse; have it is ; go and repeat 
it to al-Farazdaq : 

‘Say to al-Fnrazdaq, and folly is like its namei ! ‘If you 
obey not the ordcr I have given you, go to Najd (ijlis). Leave 
Madînah ; it is aplace to be feared. Go to Makkah or to Bayt 
al-maqdis {Jerusalem), If you have committed a grave fault, take 
now consumate prudence for your guide’ 

The word ijlis means go to al-Jalsâ, that is, to NaJd. This coun- 
try was called al-Jalsâ on account of itselevation ; for the root Ja/ûs 
signifîes to set up (after reclining). When al-Farazdaq heard these 
verses, he understood what Mar\vân meant, and threvv away the 
letter. He then said : 

“O Marwân2 ! my camel was stopped, in ezpection of a gift 
vvhich was not totally dispaired of; and you gave me a sealed 
letter ; but I feaıed it would procure me the gift of death. Throw 
away the letter, Farazdaq ! best it should be dangerous, like the 
letter of al-Mutalammis”. 

As we have now mentioned the letter of ahMutalammis, we 
shall relate what is told of it, as the reader of this work may 
perhaps be desirous of knowing what it was. Jarir Ibn ‘Abd 
al-M.ısilj Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Zayd Ibn Dawfan* Ibn Harb 
Ibn Wahb Ibn Julay Ibn Ahınas Ibn Dubay'ah Ibn Râbî‘ah Ibn 
Nizâr Ibn Ma'add Ibn Adnan received the surname of al-Muta¬ 
lammis for having said, in a gasidah : 

“This (Jtappened) at the time (we yvete dweUing in the valley) 
of al-‘Ird, the flies of which, that is, the wasps, lived in 
abundance, as also the blue fly, so pertinacious ijmutalamnıii)^'. 

1 This proverbial expression is not noticed by al-Maydânl. It aopeart 
tosigniry: Tt is as bad to be stupid. as to be called so,’ and waı probably 
uscd in speaking to persons wlıom it was necessary to put on their guard. 

2 The right reading is o\jj- Ij with the apocopated vocative. Ser 
JJomâsah. page 189. 

3 This verse is given incorrectly in the editions. the manuscripts and the 
Ifhılgâg of Ibn Durayd. p. 192. The Hamâsah, p. 323, gives it as it should be 
and eaplains its meaning andgratnınatical cunstrucıion. 

• 'Dawqar in ‘Abd al-Hamîd.—Ed. 
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Al-Muialammis and Tararah İbn al-'Abd a1>Dakri, his sistcr’s 
son, composed, both of them, satires on ‘Amr İbn al-Hind 
al-LakhmI. thc king of HJrah'. Thesc poems were communicated 
to ‘Aınr, but he did not manifest any dissatisfacıion on hearing 
them. The lwo poets, having afıervvards praised him in ıheir 
verscs. he handed to each of them a letter, addressed to his 
lieutenant at Hîrah^, :.nd gave them to understand that these 
papers containcd an order to bestow on them a handsomc present. 
The truth was that, in them, he enjoincd his lieutenant to put the 
bearers to death. When they arrived ncar Hîrah, al-Mutalammis 
said to Jarafah : “Both of us have satirized thc king and, if he 
had the intention of bcstoA'ing on us a gift, he wou1d have done 
so, without wriling in our favour to Hirah. Come ! Ict us show 
the letters to some one who can read ; if they be dangerous for us, 
we can take to flight before any one knows that we are here.” 
Tarafah replicd : ‘T connot permit myself to öpen the king*s 
letter.” “By Allah ! ” exclaimed al-Mutalammis, “I shall öpen the 
one which he gave mc ; I must know what it contains, for I do 
not wish to rcsemble the man who bore in his hand the instrument 
which served to kili him.” He thcn looked about and, seeing a 
young boy come out of the town, he said to him : “Teli me, my 
boy ! can you read ? ” “I can,” said thc lad. “Well,” said al- 
Mutalammis, “read me this letter.” The boy cast his eyes över 
it and said : “Let the moıhcr of al-Mutalammis be rendered 
childless.” On hearing this, al-Mutalammis said to Tarafah : 
“Öpen your letter and see if it contains the same order as mine.” 
Jarafah rcplied : “ ‘Amr may be bold enough to have you put to 
death. but he darc not do so to me. iest he should givc a mortal 
olîence to my tribe.” Al-Mutalammis thrcw his letter into the 
river of Hîrah and fled to Syria. Tarafah entered into the cily 
and was put to death. The history of this is \vell-known. The 
letter of al-Hutahım n:s is an exprcssion cnıployed provcrbıally 

1 Foı un account ot ıhis udventurc by ul-Mnlutnnımis himsetf. see Reiske's 
edilion of Torafah's Mu'altaqah. Prolonııs, p. XI.IX et scıı. 

2 This is evidenıly a nıisi.ıku ; thc kinn of Hîrah could nol have had a 
regular lieuıenanl in his own cupil.ıl. The Iruc rc.ıdiny is al-Ucıjur, ^«-1 which 
place was the cupiıal of Buhı'uyn. The recil. I nıado by al-Mulalanınıis gives 
tlıc latter rcading. 
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in speaking of persons who read letters in which their death is 
ordcred. İt is to this al-Hariri alludes, in his tenth Maqânıahi, 
where he says : “And I unsealed it as one would do who wished 
to escape from (a danger) such as (fhat contained in) ihe leiter of 
al-Mutalammis. The poet al-Ablah, of whom we have already 
spoken (No. 653) said in one of his gajldahs : 

‘ The passionate lover reads expressions of disdain on the 
page of her cheek ; (o page as clear) as the letter of al-Mutalammis.” 

Leı us resume our notice on a]-Farazdaq. He then set out 
and fled for refuge to Sa'id Ibn al-‘Âş2, whom he found in 
company with al-Hasan and al-Husayn (the son% of 'Alî Ibn Abı 
Tölib), and ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ja'far^. When he told them what had 
happened, each of them ordered him a preseni of one hundred 
dinârs and a good travelling camel. He then proceeded to Başrah. 
Marwân, being told (by his friends) that he had acted wrong in 
exposing himself to be attacked by the ablest poet of (the tribe of) 
Mudar, sent after him a messenger with one hundred dînârs and 
a camel; so much he dreaded being satirized by the poet. It is 
rclated that al-Farazdaq, in one of his journics, halted in (the midst 
of) a desert and lighıed a fire. A woIf, seeing the fiame, drew 
near, and he gave it some of his provisions to eat whilst he recited 
these lines : 

‘Tn the middle of the night, I cailed near me, by lighting a 
fire, a dark-grey, svvift-trotting (wolf), which had never been a 
companion (to any one). VVhen he arrived, I said : ‘Approach 1 
take this ! yon and I shall have eqııal parts in the provisions.’ I 
passed the night in cuiting the meat and sharing it between us ; 
now, liglued by the fire, and then surroundcd by smokc. When he 


1 Page 103 of de Sacy's edition. 

2 Said Ibn al-'Âş, a mcmber of the Umayyad family, governed Kûfah 
under the ^.ılifate of 'UtUnıân. In A. H. 29 (A. C. 649-50). he re-csıablished 
the authi'rity of the Arabs in Ai.ii_aba'ijân ; in 49 (A. C. 669) he vvas appointcd 
goverııor of Madinah by Mu'âwiyah and died A. H. 59 (A. C. 678-9). Nujûm. 

3 Abd Allah, the son of Ja‘far and the nephcw of‘Ali Ibn Abî 'Tâlib. was 
born in Abyssinia duriiıg the lirst Mııslim emigration. He wa5 a dc\otcd 
partis.an of his uncic. His death oecurred A. H 80 (A. C. 699-700). .\'ııjıim. 
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shewed his teeth, as if in laughter, the hilt of my sword was firm 
in my grasp, and I said ; ‘Sup, O woir ! and, if you engage to use 
no treachcry towardı nıe, we shall be inscparable companions. 
But you are (as bad as) a man ; you and treachcry are brothers, 
nourished with the same milk. Had you aroused any other but 
me in demanding hospitality, he wouId have shot you wiıh an 
arrow or pierced you with tice point of his spear.’ ” 

He one day recited lo the Umayyed (khalif). Sulaymân Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik, a poem rhyming in m and containing the foIIowing 
passage : 

*'Three {gir!s) and two makc fivc ; the sixth was (of a colour 
which) inclined to black*. They passed the night lying at my sides, 
and I passed it in breaking öpen the seals. It seemed as if... 
wcre in it and as if they were sitting on burning coalsî.” 

When he pronounced these iines, Sulaymân said to him ; “I 
am an (imâm khalif) and yet you acknowledge in my presence 
that you committed fornication ; you must therefore undergo the 
corporal punishment fixed by law.** “Commander of the faithful T’ 
said al-Farazdaq, ‘'how can I have incurred such a chastisc- 
ment ?’* Sulaymân answered : “The Almighty has said (Qur'ân, 
sür. xxiv, vcrs. 2) : He and she who commit fornication scourge 
each of them with one hundred stripes." Al-Farazdaq replied : 
“The book of God averts that punishment from me, by virtue of 
these words ; '^And the poets ; nene foUow them but the misguided. 
Seest thou not how they roam through every valley (of the imagina- 
tion), and that they say things which they do not perform. 1 said 
also what I did not perform.” Sulaymân said to him, in smiling ; 
“Go away, you reprobate !” Al-Farazdaq did a noblc act for 
which we may hope that he gained admission into Paradise and 
\vhich we shall relate here. Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik went on 
a pilgrimage to Makkah during thelifetime of his father(//ıe Khalif). 
He made the circuits (around the Ka'bah) and endeavourcd to 

1 I suppose the right readıng to be . 

2 The breaking öpen of seals and the pronoun it (in the third line), without 
an antecedent. indicate evidcntly obscene ideas. The translator is unable to 
explaiD the word . 
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approach the (black) stonc, so that he mighc kiss it, but >Yasunable 
to do so, on account of the crowd. A platform was set up for 
him, and whllst he vvas sitting on it, with a number of the {principal) 
Arabs of Syria, and looking at the people, Zayn al-'Abidîn 
(No. İ97^, the son of IJusayn, the son of ‘Alî, the son of Abû 
lâlib approached. He was the handsumest of men and no one 
smelled so sweetly. Having made the circuits around the {holy) 
house, he advanced towards the stone and the people made way 
for him, so that he was able to kiss it. One of the Syrians 
askc'd who that person vvas to whom so much respect was shown, 
and H>s!lâm, fearing that the Syrians might take a fancy to him>, 
answered that he did not know. Al-Farazdaq who was present, 
said; “I know him.” The Syrian said to him ; ‘‘Who is he 7 
Abâ Firâs!” and the poet replied in these terms : 

‘‘This is he whose footsteps are well-known to al-Bat^â*; 
he is known to this temple, to the sacred territory and to that 
which is profane. This is the son of the best of the servants 
of God; this is the pious, the püre, the unsullied, 
the learned. When the Qurayşîıids look at him they say : 
‘Virtues such as his are vvhat the virtuous should strive to imitate.’ 
He has reached a pinnacle of glory to which the Arabs of 
Islâmic times and men of foreign race have been unable to attain. 
The corner of al-y.atîm* recognises the touch of his hand, and 
ıtrives to detain it, when he goes to kiss (the black stone). The 
rod which he vvields owes its sweet odour to (the contact of) a 
hand belonging to a man of comely aspect and exalted rank. 
His eyes are cast down, through modesty, and those of other 
men are cast dovvn in his presence ; none dare to speak to him 
unless they see him smile. The light of true guidance shines 
forth from his forehead like the radiance of the sun dispersing 
the dark clouds. The source from which he springs is derived 


1 It was to the Arabs establûhed io Syria that the Umayyad were indebted 
for thfir elevation and the maintenance of their power. Hisljâm was apprelıen. 
şive that they might fix their affection on thiı ‘Alide prince. 

2 AI-Batha is the name of the valley in which Makkah is buill. 

3 The corner of the Ka'bah near which ia inserted the black stone, is called 
the Çatım. 
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from the ApostU of God ; püre are the clemcnts of which he is 
composed ; püre his nature and his disposition. Tliat is the 
son of Fâtimah, in case you know him not ; with his grandfather 
terminatcd the series of the prophets of God. Long since, God 
ennobled and exal(ed him ; this was traced on the tablet of his 
{lift) by the pen (of fate). Your asking who he is can be for 
him no disparagemcnt: The Arabs know him whom you know 
not, and so do the foreigners. Each of his hands {furnishcs) a 
shower vvhich ali enjoy; the flow of their {benejîcence) 

is constantly invoked and never ceases. From him, so mild in 
disposition, no bursts of passion ape to be feared ; he possesscs the 
double bcauty of body and of mind. He allcviates the distrcssed 
and takes their burden on himself ; so sweet is his temper that the 
vvord yes, is sweet for him to say. His, the piomises which are 
never broken ; his, the generous inspirations, the large {and hospi- 
table) court and the resolution which appals (the foe). He extends 
his benefipene to ali mankind, and delivers them from gloom,l 
from poverty and from want. He belongs to a family which 
religon obliges us to love and tovvards which hatred, if shewn, is 
an act of inhdelity. Their neighbourhood is an asylum and a 
protection, If pious men were countcd, they would hold the 
first rank ; if it were asked wbo are the best on earth, the answer 
would be : ‘They’. The most bountiful of men cannot keep pace 
with them in the career of beneficetıcc ; generous tough he be, 
he cannot comc up vvith them. They are (fertiHsing) rains when 
drought afhicts the land ; they are lions, lions of al-Shawrg. when 
the ardour of war has arisen. Straitened circumstances cannot 
diminish the abundance of their gifts, their conduct is the same, 
whether they be rich or poor. When the name of God is 
pronounced at the beginning or at the close of an invocation, their 
names are mentioned b^fore thosc of others. Their generous 
nature and their hands ovrfiowing svith bcnehcence will not permit 
blame to settie neur them: (Shall \ve ask) what are the noble 
qualities which havc not adorned their necks, from the commence- 
ment of their existence ? or must we not rather affirm (that they 

1 The true reading is doubtful, but the meaning is clear. I rcad 
{darkness). [ (absence) in 'Abd a1-Hamid.]—Ed. 
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possess them all)^. They who know God know the exaUed rank 
of that man ; from his family religion was rcceived by every 
nation”. 

Hişhâm was so much displeased on hearing this qaşldah that 
he had al<Farazdaq taken to prison. Zayn al-‘Abidin sent twelvc 
thosand dirhams to the poet, who refused to accept them, saying 
that he had praised him, not for the hopes of obtaining a gift but 
vvith the intention of pleasing Aimighty God. To this Zayn 
aI-‘Abidin answered : ‘'We oihers, ıhe people of the house^, never 
take back whai we bestow.” Al-Farazdaq then accepted the 
present. Muhammad Ibn Habîb, a person of whom we have 
already spokenî, relates as follovvs : “Al-Walid, the son of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, got into the pulpic {to pronounce) the khufbah, and he 
heard the sound of a nâqûs*. “VVhat is that” ? said he. ‘‘The 
monaslery,” was the reply. He immediatcly ordered it to be 
levelled to the ground and did part of the work with his own 
hands. The people followed his ezample and destroyed the 
building. Al-Ahzam, the king of the Greei.sS, then wrote a letter 


1 Literally : or to that, yes ; i.e. : or to ıhat {guestion must we not say) 
yea? 

2 The term people o/Me Aoıue lerved to designate deıcendaots of Muham¬ 
mad, the posterity of his daughtcr Fâtimah. and of 'Ali. 

3 The author refers perbaps to a pauage in the life of Jarîr ıbe post (Afe. 
127) Abu Ja'fr Muhammad Ibn Habîb. a mawlâ of the H3şh>nn family, died at 
Sâmarrah. A. H, 24S (A. C. 8S9-60). He was a leamed geoealogist, well-versed 
in ıhe history of the ancient Arabs and their battie-days, an exact, veracious 
and tradıtionist Traditionist. (Nııjûm). For further information see M. Flugel’s 
Grammatische Schulen der, Araber, p, 67. 

4 In Muhammadan countries, the use of bells was forbidden in Cbristian 
churches. To cali the people to prayer they strilce witb a mallet on a short 
board which is suapcnded by cords. This is thevâgûs. 

5 The Arabic word f (ahşam) signifies cireumspect and corpuJent. I 
luspect we must read ^^| (a^ram). an adjective which means sltt-nosed, 
and that the person meant was Justinian 11. This prince was deposed and 
his nose was ampucaled. A.C. 693 ; but, a few years afterwards he was 
restored Ihe throne, and reigned till A.C. 711, when he was put to death. 
AI-WalId reigned from A.C. 705 to714. 
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İn which he said : This monastery was autlıorised by your prede- 
cessors ; and. if they were riglıt in doing so, you are now in Ihe 
wroııg ; if you are in ıhe right, they were wrong. Al-Wiilid said : 
‘Can any onc answer that ? Al-Farazdaq replicd : “Wriıe to him 
these words : ‘And (remember) David and Soloman, when they 
pronounced Jttdgmenl concenıing a Jîeld, in \vhich the sheep of 
certain people had fed by night having no shepherd ; u e were 
witnesses of their judgment, and we gave ıhe underslanding of ıhe 
cause to Solomon^, and t o ali ırc gave \visdom and knowledge' 

The anecdotes told of al-Fara 2 daq are very numerous, but 
concision is to be preferred here. He died at Başrah, in the year 
110 (A. C. 728-9), forty days before ıhe death of Jarir ; somc say, 
eighty. Abu ’I-Faraj Ibn al-Jawzi {No. 345) says, in his Shndhûr 
al-uqüd'^, that they both died in the year 111. AI-SukkârH* States 
that al-Farazdaq saw ‘Ali Ibn Abı lâlib, and that he died in the 
year 110. Otlıer accounts say, 112 or 114. Ibn Qutaybah 
mentions, in his Tabagât al-Şhtı‘arâ that al-Farazdaq being 
suffering from a vomica, was laken to Başrah in that State. The 
doctor who vvas called in prescribcd to him a draught of naphtha, 
on which the patient exclaimed ; “Do you mean to make me 
drink naphtha he/ore / a»ı göne fo/le//? I am stili in ıhe world”. 
When he died, he vvas nearly one hundrcd year of Age. Al- 
Mubarrad (A^o. 610) relales as follows, in his Kâmil: Al-Hasan 

1 Qür'an, lürah xxi, verse 78. On this verse Sale has a nole, borrowed 
from the Musulmân commentators, and informing us that David ordered the 
ovvner of the land to take the sheep in compensution for his loss ; but Solomon, 
vvho vvas then or.ly '-'even years of age, was of opinion that it would be more 
just for the owner to take the produce of the sheep, namely their ınilk, lambs 
and wooI, tüt the shephered put the fîeld in as good condition as before the 
trespass. 

2 This titlc signihes Frugments of golden collars. The work itself was 
historical compilation. 

3 Abû Sa*îd al-Vlasan Ibh al-Husayn al-Sukkârî, a learned philologer. 
gencalogist and historian, studied at the schools of Küfah and Başrah, and 
compüsed somc works, one of which was a collection of ancient Arabic 
poetry. He died A. H. 275 (A. C. 888-9), aged sixty-three years. For fuller 
Information see professor Flugci's work entitled Die grummatischen Schulen 
der Araber, p.89. 

* ’al-Aıkarl' in ‘Aud al-I.lamid,—Ed. 
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Rİ-Başrî {No. 148), and al-Farazdaq met togctherat a fuıteral, and 
al-Farazdaq said to al-Hasan : ‘Abû-Sa'id ! Do you know what 
the people are saying ? They declare that thc best and the worst of 
men have met at this Funerai’. ‘Nay’, said al-Hasan, ‘I am not the 
best of men, neither are you the 'worst. But, teli me what good 
work you can adduce in your favour (/»e/ore the tribuna! of God), 
when this day arrives (for yourself). Al-Farazdaq ansvvered ; 
‘(/ slıall adduce) the tesiimony 1 have borne, for the last sixtyyears, 
that their is only one God.’ A femalc belonging to the tribe 
of 1 amim declared tliat al-Farazdaq wa$ seen in a drcam and, 
being asked how the Lord had treated him, he ansvvered : ‘He 
pardoned me’. Being then asked for vvhat reason, he replied : 
'For a word vvhich 1 said in a conversaıion with al-Hasan al-Başri' 
The words and Jtîc , must be pronounced ffttıttâm and 'Jqâl. 
Mubammad İbn Sufyân was one of thc three individuals who bore 
the name of Muhammad in anti-Islâmic times. Ibn Qutaybah 
menıions them in the o/-A/ö'ârı/, and al-Suhayli {No. 346) 
says, in his al-Ra\\d al-Unuf: “Amongst the Arabs, no one is 
knovvn to have borne this name except three persons. Their 
fathers, having heard that a Muhammad vvas soon to appear. who 
vvould be sent on a {divitte) mission to Hijâz, gave this name to 
their sons, hoping that onc of them might be that person. 
According to İbn Fûrak {No. 584), in his Kitâb al-Fuşül (book of 
chapters), their names vvere, (I) Muhammad İbn Sufyân İbn 
Mujâşhi', the grandfather of al-Farazdaq, (2) Muhammad İbn 
Uhayhatı the grandson uf al-Julâh, the same who was a {uteriue) 
broıher of‘Abd al-Muttalib, the grandfather of the Apostle of 
God, (3) Muhammad İbn Humrân İbn Rabi'ah. The fathers of 
these three went to a certian king who vvas acquainted vvith the 
primitive seriptures, and he informcd them of the coming of God’s 
apostle and mentioned his name. Each of them had Icft his vvife 
at honıc in a State of pregnaney, and then v>nvcd that, it his child 
vviis a malc, he vvould name it Multamııtadant] so they did. 
must be pronounced Mujâşhi' ; f jb is pronounced Dâriın >ıı//ı an 
i in the jcco'ii/syllable), the other names in al-I'arazdaqs genealogy 
are too vvcil knovvn to require observation. pronounced 

al’f-'arazdaç vvas a nick-name given to the poet. İbn Qutaybah 
explains it in tvvo different manners, stating, in his Adab al-Kâtib, 
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that it signiflos a lump of dough, and Chat its form, as a noun of 
unity, is Farazdagah. “The poet,” says he, “rcceivcd this name 
on av:count of his ugiy face'.” He then slaCes, in his Tabagât al- 
Shu'arâ, that he was so called on account of his short and dumpy 
stature, which made him bs compared to the crust {farazdagah)^ 
with which women polish their teeth. The first explanation is the 
best, becauso the poct caught the small-pox and, when recovered, 
his face remained deformed and wrinkicd. It is related that a 
person said lo him : “Abü Firâs ! vultus tuus est sicut congerics 
pudcndorum muliebrium ahrâh. To this he answered : 

“Inspice ! forsan in illa videbis pudendum matris tuac”*. The word 
ahrâh, wiıh two h, is the plural of hirh, a word employed to 
designate the female sexual organ. In ıhc singular, the second h 
is suppressed. bul reappears ; in the plural; for it is a general rule 
ıhat Nvords irregular in the singular become regular in the plural. 
Na\\ âr, the cousin and wife of al-Farazdaq, was the daughter of 
A'yan İbn Dubay'ah Ibn ‘lqâl, of the family of Mujâşhi*. It was 
her grandfailler, Dııbay'ah who hamstrung the camci on which 
‘Âyiihah, the moıher of the faithfuP, was mounted, at the battie 
of the Caınel. A Quaryşhite having askcd Nawâr to marry him, 
she sent to al-Farazdaq and requestcd him to act as her legal 
gıiardiun, because he was the son of her uncle. He replied : “İn 
S>riâ. you have ııcarer relations than me, and 1 cannot but 
appıehend that one of them may arrive and blame me for inter- 
fcr'ng. You must therefore declare before witnesses that you leave 
wh.it concerns you to my decision.” She conscntcd and (when the 
formalily was e.recuted), al-Farazdaq wcnt out with the witnesses 
and sai.l to them : “She has taken you to witncss that she leaves 
what concerns her to my decision ; now I takc you to witncss, that I 
have decided on marrying her myself, and that I assign to her a 
doıvry of one hundred slıe-camcls of a bay colour with black eyes”. 


1 İbn Ouıaybah shoııid have added, to complete his cxpIanation, that the 
poefs foec was vvrinlcled and spotted like a burnt cake of bread. 

2 Here the ıexı isfaulty ; I read. '*^1 . 

j The title of Moıher of the faithful was given to ali the widovvı of 
Muhamnıad. 

* English '.eısion : Do you see your mother'ı vagina.— lid. 
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Al-Nawâr was nıuch incensed at this proceeding and, wi$hing lo 
obtain justicc. she wcnt to ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, who was 
at that time sovereign of Hijâz and *lrâq. Al-Farazdaq set out also. 
Al-Nawâr took ııp her abode with al-Khawlalı. the dııghter of 
Manzür Ibn Rabbân al-F.ızTıri and the wifc of ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Zubayr. Being kindly received by her. she implored her interven- 
tion (ıi'iVA/Art al Zubayr). AI-Farazdaq stopped at the lıouse of 
Hamzah, the son of Ibn al-Zubayr and of al-Kh:ıwlah. and, having 
recited some verses in his praisc, he obıained from him Ihc promise 
to intercede. AlKhawlah then spnkc in favour of al-Naw5r and 
Hamzah in favour of al-Farazdaq. The influence of al-Klıaw]ah 
prevailed, and Ibn al-Zubayr ordered the poet to procccd to 
Başrah with al-Nawâr, and to avoid every familiarity wilh hor 
tili ılıe governor of that place lı.ıd docided bctwcen ıhom. İt was 
on this occasion that aI-Furazilaq composcd these lines {on Ihn 
al-Zubayr): 

“The intervention of your son was of no avail, but that cf 
^lanzür Ibn Rabbân’s daiıglıler sucocedtd. An intercessor who 
goes to you clothed is not like onc who goes to you naked.” 

Some time after. they were reconoilod together, but a con- 
sidcrable period elapsed before they had any children. Al-Nawâr 
then had a number of sons, whosc nanıes wcrc Labatah; Sabajah* 
Khabatah, Rakadah, ând Zama'ah*, but they ali dicd childless. The 
daughters only Icft posterity. Ibn Khalawavh {No. IH8) says that 
among the sons of al-Far:îzdaq werc Kalatah and Oalatah.t God 
knows best! Al-Farazdaq afterwards divorced iil-Nawâr for 
motives the indieation of whith would lead us too far. He then 
repented of what he had done and composed on the subject a 
number of pieces, onc which was the following; 

My regret was like that of al-Kusa’i^, when Nawâr was 
divorced and left me. She was my paradise and I abandoned it; 

1 Ibn Durayd explaint the nıe;\ning of these strangc nanıes in his lşnli- 4 âq, 
pagc 147. 

2 See de Sacy's Chreslomalie arabe, tome 'II, page 239. The best 
account of Farazdaq is that given by M. C. de Perceval in Ihc Journal /tjlaliQue 
for June, IS34. 

* 'Uabatah* in ’Abd al-Hamîd.—Ed. 

t ‘JalaUh’ in ‘Abd al-Hamid.- Ed. 
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’tvvas thus that a maleficent demon expelled Adam from his 
paradise.” 

The stories and anecdotes told of what he did under these 
circumstances are too numeroiis to be related here, and this is 
not a fil. pİRce for them. A male chıld of al-Farazdaq’s died, and 
t''r fathes said över it the fu.^.cral service ; he then turned to the 
people who were present, and pronounced this verse: 

“Be(ween us and those who lie here there is but litlle 
diflerence: we remain here afıer them for a short time, and then 
we depart (to join them)." 

He died a few days after. 


752 HİLAL AL-ŞAbI 

The Kâtib (seribe) Abu ‘I-Hasan Hilal Ibn al-Muhssan İbn 
Abî lshâq İbrahim İbn Hilâl İbn İbrahim İbn Zahrün İbn Habbün*' 
al-Şabî al-Harran! (the Sabean and native of Harran), was the grand- 
son of Abû lshâq al-Şâbî, the author of the celebrated colleetion of 
episıles^ and the same of whom we have already spoken (Afo. J4). 
He sludied under the grammarian Aba Alî ‘1-Farisî (b/o. 155), 
'Ali İbn îsâ al-Ruınmânî (No. 410), Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Jarrâh al-Kharrâz^ and other masters. The 
Khatib (No. 33) menıions him in the history of Bagfadâd and 

1 The orthography of this name is fiaed by the author of the Târîhh al-Aynî. 
See Chwolsohn'$ SsMer, vol. I, p. 583. 

2 A single volüme of this great collecıion of epistles and dispatehes is 
preserved in the Leyden library, and the llst of ils contents has been given by 
M. Cozy in the catalogue of that establishment. vol. I, p. 144 el. sig. The 
documents are on various subjects and wctc really sent to their address. Some 
of them were drawn up by Abû lBhâq himself and the rest by other men of 
rank and talent. Thcy weıe önce lıighly admirej as specimens of elegant style. 
but, for an European reader, their principal interest must consist in the histori- 
cal indications which they sometimes ofTer. 

3 The orthoçraphy of this name vsries in the manuseripts. 

• '^ayyün' in ‘Abd al-HamId.—Ed. 
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says: “VVe worle down (pieces) under his dictation; he was 
veracious (as a transmiııer of literary information). Al-Muhassan. 
^iilâl's father. was a Şâben in religion, as his own fatlısr, 
İbrahim, \va5 before him; but Hilâl became a Müslim towaros 
the close of his lifsi. VVhilst he was an inhdcl, he took Icssons 
from learned [Musulmâııs], so ardent was he in the pursuit of 
literary knovvledge^.” 1 met with a work of his, consisting of 
nmusing stories and curious anecdotes. It was entitled by him 
Kilab al-Amâthil H'a ’I-A'yân wa musdi* 'l-’Awâtif H’a 't-Ihsân 
(book of eminertt aud distinguisbed men, procurer of favours and uf 
kindness). It forms one volııme, and I do not know vvhether he 
composed anything else or not. His son, Ghars al-Ni'mah Abu '1- 
Hasan Muhammad Ibn Hilâli was possessed of every merit 
and composed some useful works, such as the famous (coınpilation 
entitled the) great history and a book to which he gavc the title of 
Al-l/afawât al-uâdirah min ahMu‘aqqalint al-MalhüşIn wa 7- 
Saqatât al-bSdirah min al- MnghaffUin al-Malhûfln (sirange 
blunders committed by persons respectable for their intelligence and 
mistakes into which people favoured by fortune have beeıt led by 
their carelessness). In this volüme he assembled a great quantity 
of stories relative to the subject of which he treated. Here is one 
of the anecdotes which I ex[racıed from it: *‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Alî 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs, who was uncle to (the Abbasids 
khalifs) al-ŞafTâlj and Abü Ja'far al-Manşar, sent to the former 
who had then commenced his reign, a deputation of shavkhs 
(chiefs) bclonging to the Arabic (tribes) established in Syria. He 
thought that their (singular) cast of mind and their declarations of 
fidelity would afford him some amusement. ‘They swear,’ said he, 
‘that of ali the Prophet’s parents they know none, excepting the 
Umayyads, who had a right to inherit of him, tili you obtained the 


1 The unusual expres9İon is replaced, in the edition of Rfılrıu, hy 
,, which is much clearer. 

2 It is difTıcult tu delermine where this extract nnishcs. 

3 See No. I2Sn, and No. 29S. 

* ‘Abd al-llanıTd gives : nmnıadi. —Ed. 
t ‘Abd ab^amid gives : Mu'.Daffilin. —Ed. 
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supreme authorityi ’**. Here is another anecdote which lextracted 
from the same book; though not very delicate it is amusing, 
and in compilations {sueU as mine),a. littie pungency is necessary, as 
the gay should always be mixed with the serious. “Aba Sa'id 
Mâhik Ibn Bindâr. a fire-worshipper and a native of Ray 
was one of the mest eminent Kâtibs among the Daylamites 
a people of whose {siııgular) reserve (and modesty, strange) 
stories got into curreney. Wlıcn he acted as secretary to ‘Ali Ibn 
Sâmân. one of the Daylamite chiefs, the wazîr Abü Muhammad al- 
Muahallabi 170) resolved tosend him out ona missionand.see- 
ing him rise from his place with the intention of withdrawing. he 
said to him: ‘Abü Sa'id ! do not leave the palace tiU I make you 
acquaintcd with an aifair wich I wish you to arrange for me.’ Mâ¬ 
hik replıed : ‘I hear and shall obey.’ He then stood up and left 
the presence chamber. On this, the wazir said : 'The man is surely 
possessed, or else he has worked so much with me that his heart is 
oppressed and he requires to withdraw Let them teli thedoor-keep- 
er to prevent him from going out.* ’* Mâhik had been a long time 
seated and was wanting to go to the privy, and that was the reason 
of his retiring. (On leaving the room), he found all the privies lock- 
ed ; the wazîr having ordered that to be done, ‘because,’ said he, 
‘there was always a bad smell in the palace of Aba Ja'far al-Say- 
mari, whcre there was a privy for the use of the public.’ Mâhik 
discoveredat lengthonecloset which was not locked, but which was 
reserved for the wa 2 jr. He lifted up the curtain which hung at the 
entrcnce and was about to go in when the farrâsh^ came up and 
pushed him away. ‘Is not this a privy 7 said Mâlik. The other 
ansNvered that it was. ‘Weir said the Kâlib, ‘I want to do some- 
thing there, and why do you hinder me?’ The farrâsh replied: ‘This 
is a reserved closet into which none enter evcept the wazir.’ ‘The 
others are locked,' exclaimed Mâhik, ‘how then shall I do 7 I was 
going out, but the door-keeper prevented me ; so I risk doing all in 
my clothcs.’ The farrâsh said: ‘Get an authorisation to enter into 

1 Their nKntionint the Umayyads, whose authority al-Saffih bad just 
overturned and «hom be detested, was a suflîcient proof of their simplicity. 

2 The dııty of the/arrd£h waı to take çare of the furnitıue, and to piteh 
the wazir*ı tentı when he waı on an espedition. 
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One of them ; ’ it s!ıall then bc opened to you, and you may do 
your business. Tlıough thc case was pressing, he wrote to ihe 
wazîr a petition in which hc said : ‘Mâlıik, the huırble servant of our 
lord the wazîr, svants to do what ali men must, and which is a thing 
not fil to mcnıion.' Now the fanâşh says: ‘You shill not go in,’and 
the door-kceper says : ‘You shall not go out ; ’ and your servant is 
thus placcJ in a dilemma ; the thing, ntoreover, is becoming very 
pressing. If our lord the vvazir be disposed to obiigc his servant, ‘he 
will authorisc him to do his need in the reserved closet, provided 
that such be the will of God. Salutation !' A ehamberlain to \vhom 
he remitted tlıis paper. prerented it to thc wazir who, not knovving 
what the writcr wantcd. ııskcd whüt \vas the matter. Bcing infortned 
of the circumstance, he laughcd heartily and wrote on thc back of 
the petition : ‘Let Aha Sa'id, whom Uod exalt ! do his need> \vherc 
he pleaseih, if such bc the will of God.’ The ehamberlain carried 
out the paper to Mâhik who handcd it to thc farrâşh, saying : Here 
is what you asked for, a Ta\vql‘ (decision) emanating from our lord 
the wazîr.’ The farrâşh replicd : ‘Al! Tâ\vqVs nıusl bc perused by 
Abu ’I-Alâ Ibn Abranâ. the eharged \vith thc administration of 
the palacc ; as for me, I can neither read nor write.’ On this Mâhik 
exclaimed ; ‘Bring somc ouc of the palace who car. do so ; for the 
matter is very pressing’2. Another farrâşh who was present burst 
into laughter, took him by thc hand and led him to a closet, wherc 
he might do what he vvaııted.” I cxtractcd also the following 
aneedote from the same work ; “{Tfıp poet) Artalı Ibn Suhayyah*'* 
livcd partly in the time of pagani.sm and partly in that of Islâmism. 
Hc entered into the presence ol (the Umayyad Khalif) 'Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwân who. secing that hc was a very old man, asked 


1 Tho wazlr here cmployı the plaincst and cuarscsl word ; as if he meaııi to 
scandaljse the modesty of his dccorous petitioner. 

2 Here Mâhik forgets himself and ıpeaks in thc crııdcst ternıs. 

3 This poet belonged to the tribe of Vfurrall. According to thc author 

of the <ı/-.-tAşâr, MS. of the Bibi. hnp. No. 1371, fol. ver.so, he 

iived to the ageof one hundred and thirty years. Suhayyah was ıhe name 
of his mother. Mr. de Hammer mentions him in the Literniıırgesc/ıMıie drr 
Arabtr, vol. II, p. 519. Some verset of Artâh'sare given in the ilamdsıJı. 

• ‘Sumayyah’ in *Abd al-HamId.—Ed. 
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him to repeat sotne of the vcrses in which hc alluded to the len^ıh 
of his life. Art&h recited these lines : 

‘I saw that time consumed {the life of) man, even as ıhe 
carth consumes bits of iron cast avıay. VVhen dı-ath comes lo a 
son of Adam, shc requireshis soul and nothing more. Know that 
she will attack again, tili she fulfils her vow by {seizing) Abu 
■1-Warid.* 

{The khalif) shuddered on hearing these words, thinking that 
they applied to himself, for his surnamc was Abu ’1-Walid. 
Artâh perceived the fault into which his inadvcrtence had Icd 
him and said : 'Commander of the faıthful ! 1 am surnamed 
Abu ’1-Walîd.’ The persons present declared that he had said the 
truth, and thus relieved, in some dcgree, the appreheıısions of ‘Abd 
al-Mâlik.’’ Here is anoıher anecdote whıch I derived fıoın the 
same source : ‘‘Abu al-'Alâ Sa id İbn Makljlad (No 6/7, noie) 
who was secretary {kâıib) to {the regent) al-Muwafraq, read to hıs 
master a letter, but did not understand it. Al-Muwaffaq tlıen 
read it and comprehended its meaning. This induced ’lsâ İbn 
al-Qâşhhi to compose the following lines : 

‘1 see that Fortune refuses her favours to him who courts her 
and granıs them to him who neglects her. How many have sought 
the means of gaining {her good wiH), but their elforts procured 
them only useless faıigue. One of her strange freaks is, to show 
us an amir who is a better scholar than his secretary.’ ” 

The Muwaffaq jusi mentioned bore the names of AbQ Ahmâd 
'falljah : he was the son of {the khalif) al-Mutawakkil and the 
faıher of ıhe ‘Abbâsid khalif. al-Mu‘tadid. The some work 
furnished me with the following ancedote : “An Arab of the desert 
was at the staıion {of Arafat) with {the khalif) ‘Umar İbn 
al-Khatiâb {whilst the ceremoııies oj the pilgrimage Kere going on). 
A pcrson behind us,’ said he, called out to ‘Umar, in these terms ; 
‘O successor {khalif) of the Apoıtle of God !' and then : ‘O Com- 
mander of the faiıhful.’ A voice from behind me then exclaimed : 
‘That fellow calls him (‘ Umar) by the name of a person who is 
dcad ; by Allah ! the Commandcr of the faithful is dead’. I turncd 
round and recognised the speaker ; he was a member of the tribe 
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of Lihb, a people descended from Nadr Ibn Aed, and who, in 
takitıg omens, were the most skilful in the wor!d.” “To this 
al-Kuthıyyir, the lover of al-‘Azzâ (iVo. 52/) alludcs in the follow- 
ing verse : 

‘■I asked a man {of the tribe) of Lihb to take an augury ; for 
that talent is now entirely devolved to Lihb”. 

{The Arab continued his recital and said) : “When we stopped 
(a/A/ı/ifl) to throw the stones, a pebbie stnıck ‘Umar on the side 
and madc him bleed.” On this.some one said : “By Allah tlıe Com- 
mander of the faithful is marked for sacrifıcc' ! by Allah ! he never 
again will visit this station ! ’ I (urned rouned and discovered that it 
was this very Lihbide who had spoken. ‘Umar was murdercd before 
a year passed avvay’ This aneedote is given also in the Kâini! (of 
al-Mubarrad). The cxpressioıı//te person m>/;o ij dead referred to 
(//te Uto/t/) Abn Bakr al-Şaddiq, who was called the successor of 
the Apostle ol God. ‘Umar, having obtained the supremc authority, 
on the death of Abü Bakr, was at first designated by the title of 
the successor of the successor of the Apostle of God, and lıc ihereforc 
said to the Companions : ‘‘This is d title which will be lengthened 
{indefmitely), if every one who comes to the supremc power is 
called the successor of his predecessor, and so on. up to the Apostle 
of God. You are the faithful, and I am your Commander”. They 
then called him the Commander of the faithful {Amir al-Müminin). 
He was the hrst who bore this title. The word successor (khalif) 
was ıhe title usually given to Abü Bakr, and, for that reason, 
the man {at ıhe pilgrimase) said : ‘‘He has called him by the name 
ot a dead man”. ‘Umar Ibn Şhabbah (No. 466) relates, in his 
History of Başrah, on the authority of al-Şha'bî {No. 296) that the 
first person who offered up a prayer from the pulpit for ‘Umar 
Ibn al-KhaJtâb was Abü Müsa ’1-Aşh‘ari2, {who did so) at Başrah. 
He was also the first wlıo {/>ı svriting to 'Umar) inseribed on the 
letter : To the servant of God (‘Abd Allâh), the Commander of the 

1 The camels intended to be sacrihed were slightly wounded on the back on 
the shoulder, so that they ınight be known. 

2 Abü Musa 'l-Aşh'arî died A. H. 30 (A. C. 670-0 For a short notice 
on (bis general see my transiation of Ibn Khaldün's Prolegomma, vol. I, 
p. 449. 
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faithfuh Thıs made ‘Umar say : “I ara ıriiiy a servant of God 
and the Commander of the faithful”. Accordlng to ‘Awwânah, 
the first who designated him by this title was ‘Adi, the son of 
Hatim al-Tâ’î, and the first who saluted him by it was al-Mughîralı 
İbn Şhu'baht. According to another statcmeııt, ‘Umar vvas one 
day {holding a public) sitting when he said : “By Allâh ! I do not 
know what we must say ! Aba Bakr was the succcssor of the 
Apostle of God and I am the successor of the succcssor of God’s 
Apostle. Is there any title that can anstver.” 7 Thosi who were 
present said : “Commander (/4mrr) will do.” “Nay”, said he, “you 
ere ali Commanders”. On this al-Mughirah said : “We are the 
faithful and you are o.ır Com nander.” ‘‘rh:!!", said ‘Um ır, “I 
ara the Commander of the faithful.’’^ Tlıese observaıions have 
led us away from our subject. Hilâl wa; born in the mo ıth of 
Şhamvâl, 359 (Aug.-Sept., A. C. 970), and died on the eve of 
Thursday, the 17th of Ramadan, 448 (28th November, A. C. 1056;. 


753 AL-HAYTHAM IBN ‘ADl 

Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Haytham Ibn ‘Abl Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahmân îbn Zayd Ibn Usayyid Ibn Jâbir Ibn ‘Adi Ibn Khâlid 
Ibn Khuthavın* Ibn Abı HâriUıah Ibn Juday Ibn Tadült Ibn 
Buhtur Ibn .\tad Ibn ‘Unayn Ibn Salâmân Ibn T^u‘al Ibn ‘Amr 
Ibn al-Ghıwdı Iba Julhumıh, vvas surnamed al-Tât after his 
ancestor Julhumah, vvho vvas denominated al-Taî after his 
ancestor Julhumah, vvho bore also the name of Jay. His other 
surnames vvere al-Thu'aliJ {descended from Tf}u'al), al-Buhturî 
{descended from Buhtur) and al-Kûfi (nalive of Kûfalı). He vvas a 


1 See No. 507 n, vvhere the name of this chief is incorrectly transeribed : 
for MuŞ luıyroh read MıigkTrııh. 

2 Ibn Klıalüûn gives anuther account of this in his Protegomena, vol. I. 
pagc 462 of the French ıranslation. 

• ‘^ayUıIam’ in ‘Abd al-Hamid—Ed. 
t ‘Thadûl’ in ‘Abd al-^amid—Ed. 

t ‘al-Tha'alibl’ in ‘Abd al-Hamld wbich appears to be wrong.—Ed. 
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relator of poems {conıpnsed hy llıe Arabs of t he Jesert) and of 
historical anccdotes (concerning theni). The specimens, vvhich he 
handcd down, of thc ianguagc spokcn by these Arabs, of their 
scientific knowledge, of their poctry and of their idioms, are 
very numerous. His fathcr had settied at V/âsif and was a 
virtuous man. Al-Hayfham (//>« ‘Adi), having undertakcn to 
investigatc the origin of [notcd) people, discovcred and published 
many things to their disadvantage vvhich, tili then, had been 
carefully concealed, and. by this, he incurred their reprobation, 
It is relatcd that he menıioned something (disgraceful) of 
al-‘Abbâs, the son of ‘Abd al-Mu(talib {and the ancestor of the 
‘Aobâsid khalifs) ; and the consequence was that he was impri- 
soned for somc years. İt is statcd, hovvever, that he had been 
falsely accused and that vvords were attıibuted to him vvhich 
he never uttcred; somc time bcfore, he had got marricd and, 
as the family of his wife did not like him, they purposely altered 
what he had said {of at-'Abbâs) and then declared him to be thc 
author of (the catumny \vhich ^hey had invented. JVe may here 
observe that) he held the opinions of the Khâriiites. A number 
of vvorks wcrc composed by liim', such as the Kitâb 
al-Mathâlib {book of vitupcrative pieces), the Kitâb al-Mu'anmtarîn 
(on those hho lived to an advanced age), the Buyütât Qurayşh 
(on the Principal families of the Qurayşh tribe), thc Buyütât 
ai~‘Arab (on the principal families of the Arabs), the Kitâb hubûf 
Âdâm eıc. {on the fail of Adam, the dispersion of the Arabs and 
the places, \vhere they settleâ). a. vtotV. on the settlements madc by 
thc Arabs in Khurâsân and Sawâd2. a treatise on thc genealogy of 
thc tribe of Tay, the Madik ahi at-Şhâm {eulogies composed on the 


1 In .the Arabic text the temi employed is kutub mufannafah. In the 
Introduction to the first volüme of this translation, and in a note of No. 509, 
I oflered conjectural explanations of this ternı. I am not inciined to tbink 
that it means vvorks in vvhich the diverse matters are classcd and arranged 
tınder separate heads, each chapter being appropriated to a parıicular subject. 
Al-Jawharî says, in his dictionary, that the verb Şannnf îignifies to dispoıe a 
thing In classet. 

2 The term sawĞd signihcs darkness, verdure, a erowd, and vvas employed 
to dcsignate the territory in vvhich Baarah and Kûfah were situaıed. It 
thus inciuded the aneleni Chatdaea and Babylonia. See No. İ85. 
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Arabi estabHshed in Syria), a history of the Pcrsians {'Ajatri) and 
the Umayyads, a work treating of the enfranchised slaves who 
married into Arabian familics’ the Kitâb al- H'ufûd (on the deputa- 
tions sent by the Arabic tribes to Muhammad), the Kitâb Khifaf 
al-Küfah (description of the territorial allotments made to the first 
settlers in Küf ah), the Kitcb Wulât al-Kufah {on the governors of 
Küfah), the greater history of the Sharîfs. the lesser history of 
the Sharifs. a classiûed list {(abagât) of Jurisconsults and Tradi- 
tionists, the Kunâ al-Aşhröf (on the surnames borne by the Sharifs), 
the Khatvâtim al-Khulafâ (on the signeı-rings used by the khalifs), a 
woık on the qâdls of Küfah and Başrah, the Mawâsim (periodicul 
meeting-places), a work on the khalifs*, the Kitâb aI-Na\\âdir 
{curious anecdoıes), a book of annals, a history al-Hasan, the 
son of ‘Ali, and observations on his death, a history of the 
Persians {Fâros), a work treating of the oificcrs who commanded 
the poliçe guards in the service of the Amîrs of ‘Irâq. He 
let't also some other treatises. As he had the honour of being 
admitted into the soceity* of (the Khalifs) al-Manşür, al-Mahdi, 
al-Hâdi and al-Raşhid, he transmitted down a number of iheir 
sayings : “Al-Mahdi” said he, “addressed me (one evening) in these 
tcrms : ‘Attention, Hajtham ! numerous anecdotes are told of 
the Arabs who dwell in the desert; some speak of their avarice 
and meanncss, uthers of their generosity and bcneficcnce, and 
these accounts ali disagree. ^haı do you know on the subject ?’ 
1 replied : ‘You have fallen on the knowing one ! 1 önce left 
my family, with the intention of visiting some of my kindred, and 
took with me a female caniel on which 1 rode. And behold ! she 
went oft" and ran away2. I followed her tili the evening set in, 
and then 1 caught her. On looking round, 1 saw a Beduin tent 
and went to it. The mistress of it called to me and said : ‘Who 
are you ?’ 1 ansvvered : ‘A guest,’ She replied : ‘What has a guest 
to do with us 7 The desert is surely wide enough.^’ She then stood 
up to lake some wheat and, having ground it, she kneaded the 

1 Literally ; to the sittings. 

2 in this narration al-Haytham imitates the idiom spoken by the nomadic 
Arabs. 

3 Tbis seems to mean : you mav easily fînd another haltiog-placeı. 

• a!-^awârij in ‘Abcl al-Hamtd.—Ed. 
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flour, made it into bread and sat down to eat. Very soon after, 
her husband arrived vvith milk and saluted (lu). He then said : ‘Who 
is this man T She answered : ‘A gucst and he said to me : 
‘God grant you a long life ! ’ Speaking then to her, he said ; ‘Teli 
me, such a one ! did you give your guest anything to eat ?’ She 
answered : ‘Yes.’ He entered into the tent, filled a wooden bowl 
vvith milk, brought it out to me and said : ‘Drink.’ It was the 
sweetest draught I ever drank. T do not see you cating ?’ said 
he ; 'did she give you anything?’ I ansvvered : ‘No, by Allah I ’ 
He vvent in to her, full of anger, and said : ‘Woe be to you ! you 
eat and left your guest [wilhout food)' I ‘What could I do for him ?’ 
said she ; 'ought I to give him my own supper to eat’. He had 
then a discussion vvith her and ended by giving her a violent stroke 
on the head, after vvhich, he took a leather provision bag, vvent to 
my camel and cut its throat. ‘God forgive you ! ’ I exclaimed : 
‘What are you doing ? ’ He replied : ‘By Allah ! my guest must 
not pass the night hungry.’ He then gathered some sticks, lighted 
a fire and began to cook bits of meat arranged on skevvers. He 
then ate vvith me, and threvv {sorne morsels)^ över to her saying : 
‘Eat, and may God never give you food ! 1 At day-break, he left 
me and vvent avvay ; so, I remained sitting and troubled in mind. 
When the day vvas advanced, he returned vvith a female camel 
vvhose beauty the eye would never tire in admiring, and said : 
‘Take this in place of yours.’ He then gave me provisions out of 
the flesh vvhich remained and of the store vvhich he had in his 
dvvelling. I set out and the night brought me to another tent. I 
saluted, and the mistress of the tent ansvvered my salutation and 
said : ‘what man are you 7’ I ansvvered : ‘A guest.’ 'VVelcomc ! ’ said 
she, ‘God grant you long life and preserve you I ’ I dismounted ; 
she took wheat, ground it, kneaded the flour and made it into 
a cake on vvhich she poured cream and milk. She then placed 
it bsfore me, saying ; ‘Eat, and excuse [this modest repast). 
Soon after, a suriy-looking Beduin Arab came in and saluted. She 
rendred the salutation. ‘What man are you ?’ said he. I ansvvered • 


1 The civilised Arabs, those who inhabiced towns, banded the meat 'to their 
guests ; those of the desert threvv it to them. See a remarkable instance 
in Inıra al-Qa>s’s Mu'alhıgah, lOth verse. 
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‘A guest !* He replied ; ‘What has a guest lo do here? He then went 
in to his Family and asked forhis supper. She ansvvered: ’l gave it to 
the guest ’ ‘How dare you give my supper to a guest?’ said he. Many 
words passed bctween them, tili, at lengh, he raised his stick and 
Struck her on the head so as to wound her. I began to lauglı, on 
which he came out of the tent and asked mc why I did so. I replied ; 
*A11 right ! {do not mind)'. He insisted on knovving and I related to 
him what had passed betwecn the woman and the man with \vhom 
I had stopped the nighı before. He dre\v near mc and said : ‘This 
woman here is the sister of that man and the vvoman who lives 
wiıh him is my sister ! I passed the night wondcrii'g (at tlıesc 
things) and then \vent away.” Here is an aneedote somevvhat 
similar : “A man, in fermer times, was eating (his diııner outside 
the door of his house) and had before him a roast füwl. A beggar 
wcnt up to him, but was sent away disappointed. No\v this man 
vvas rich. He afterwards divorccd his «ife, lost his Fortune, and 
the wife got another husband. Tlıe second husband uas one day 
at dinner, with a roast fowl before him, vhen a beggar came up. 
He said to his wifc : ‘Give him the fowl.’ She did so and, on 
looking at the stranger, she lecogniscd in him her former 
husband. She went to her second husband and told him the 
circumstance, on which he said : ‘And I, by Allah ! was 
that very beggar whom he sent a\vay disappointed. So his pros- 
perity was turncd över to me, by reason of his ingraiitude towards 
God..” The follovving anecLİote was related by al-H-.ıytham; ‘“Amr 
al-Zubaydi the son of Ma'di Karib', had a sw&rd called al- 
; and it came intü the possession of (the khaUf) Mû-â 
al-Hâdi, the son of al-Mahdi. ‘Amr had given it to Sa'id İbn 
al-‘Âş the Umayyad, from whom it passed to his descendants, on 
the death of al-Mahdi (ır/;u afterwards got it), it waı purehased by 
al-Hâdi, who paid a largo sum for it to the hcirs. Al-Hâdi «as 
the most liberal of the ‘Abbâsid princes and the most beneficent. 
He drew the sword from the scabbard, laid il before him and gavc 
orders to admit the poets. When they entered, he had a measure 


1 For the history of thiı ‘Amr, sce tlıc third volüme of M. Caussia de 
Perceval's Essai sur I 'lılsloire desArabes. 
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brOught in, containing a badrah,^ and told them to cxtemporize 
verses on that sword. Bin Yamîn {Rengamin) al-Başri^. immediately 
hastened to recite lines : 

“OF a!l men, Müs3 al-Aının is he who possesses the Şamşâmah 
of the Zubaydiie, the sword of‘Amr which, as we have heard, is 
the hest, that a scabbard ever sheathed. Dark in cnlour, it eneloses 
within its sides, a hemlock (dhubâh) chillness, and, with it, death 
cares not \vhat she docs. The thunderbolt lighted a fire över it 
and ıhc smilhs mingk'd position with its metal. Whcn barcd, it 
outshincs the sun, so that he is searcely visible. He that draws il 
for striking need not mind vvhether his left han<l wield it or his 
right. İt da/tzlos the sighı and. like a firebrand {\vhirled round), 
the eye eaıınot fix on it. The lustre and the temper which pervade 
its sides arc of the purest water. İt is an exccllent glaive to strike 
with (j’u'şâ) for hiın who, in the tumnit of battic, fîghts to maintain 
his honour ; it is an excellent companion.” 

Al-Hâdi cxclaimed {on bearing these verses) : “By Allah ! you 
have hit on my very thoughts,” and, excited by joy, he ordered the 
sword and the measure of nioncy to be given to the author. Bin 
Yamin, on withdrawing. said to the other poets : "Your hopes 
have been frustratcd on my account ; so, here ! take the measure ; 
the sword is enough for nıe.” Al-Hâdi then repurchased it for a 
large sum. Al-Mas'üdi States, in his Murûj al-Dha/iab. that he 
bought it fıom the poet for fifty thousand {dirhams)^. The same 
author gives only a part of these verses. The word dhubâh is the 
name oF a poisonous plant wiıich is often mentioned iıı pocms. 
Yu'şa ipercuiiiur) derives from the verb which ispronounced ‘aşıya 
in the preterit and ya'st in the aorist ; it must not be confounded 
with the verb aşâ,ya'şâ, which means tu commit a sin. AI- 
Mas ûdi has inserted the following relation in that ehapter of the 
Murûj al-Dhahâb \vhich treats of the rcign of Hişhâm İbn ‘Abd al- 

1 A hadrah was ten thousand dirh.nms ; nhout tivo hundred pounds stcrlinjt. 
Sonıe say that any sıtm, from one thousand dirhanıs to ten thousand furmed 
u badrah. 

2 I can flnd no inFormation respeetinE this poot wbo. to judge from his 
name. was a Jew and a native oFBaşrah. 

3 Aboul one thous.-ınd pounds sterling. 
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Mâlik : “Al-Haytham İbn ‘Adî States that 'Umari Ibn Hâni related 
lo him as follovvs; ‘I went forth with‘Abd Allâh Ibn ‘AÜ, the uncle 
of (//le‘/4Aİ>âsi(/al-Saffâh and al-Manşûr. When we c: me 
to the tomb of {ıhe Umayyad khalif) Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Molik, 
wc dug out the body. It was in good preservation ar-d nothing 
was missing but the cartilage of the nose. ‘Abd Allâh gave it 
eighty strokes of a whip and then had it burnt. We tlıen went lo 
the territory of Dâbiq {near Alleppo) and opened the grave of 
Sulaymân Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. There we found nothing more than 
the back-bone, the skull and the ribs. These we burned, and did 
the same wivh the other bodies of the Umayyads who were inıerred 
at Qinnisrin. We then went to Damascus and opened the grave 
of al-Walid İbn ‘Abd al-Malik, but found in it no remains, either 
great or small. We dug öpen the grave of 'Abd al-Malik and 
found only some bones of the skull. Having then opened the 
grave of Yazid Ibn Mu‘âwiyâh, we found in it only one bone and 
remarked, in the placc where the body had been deposited, a dark 
line of a matter like ashes vvhich extended from one end of the 
cavity to the other. We then visited successively the other Umayyad 
tombs situated in different countries and burned whatever remains 
we found in tnem.” The motive which induced ‘Abd Allâh to 
treat thus the bodies of the Umayyads was this : Zayd, the son of 
‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidîn (No. 397) and the grandson of al-Husayn, the 
son of 'Alî İbn Abı Tâlib, the same Zayd of whom we have spoken 
in the life of the Wazir Ibn Baqiyyah (No. 672), took up arms 
against Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and aspired to the khalifate. A 
number of şharifs and Qur’ân-rtaders followed his Standard. He 
was attacked by Yasuf Ibn‘Umar al-Thaqafî, a chief whose life 
we shall give, and his partisans were put lo rout. He remained 
(on thefield of haille) with a few friends and, whilst fighting wiıh 
the utmost bravery, he recited the following lines, as applicable 
to his own case : 

“Tts vile to live and hard to die ; a bitter draughı each of 
them is for me. But, since I must submit to one or to the other, 
I shall honourably marciı lowards my dcath”. 


1 The edition of BQUq rcads Mu'ammar, 
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The nighı scparated the two armics and Zayd rcturncd (to his 
le.-t) covered with wounds. An arrow had stuck him on the 
forehead, and a barber-surgeon, who was brought from a {neıgh- 
houring) town to extract the iron point, drew it out without 
knowing who the vvounded man was ; for this he concealed from 
him. Zayd expired immediately after and was buried by his 
partisans in the bed of a running stream. They covered his grave 
wiıh earth and weeds, and Ict the water {resume Us course and) 
flow ovcr it. The barber was prcsent at the internıcnt and, vvishing 
lü galn the favour of Yûsuf, he went, the next morning, and 
informed him of the place where the grave was. Yûsuf had the 
body laken out, and sent the head to Hişhânı who, in return, 
wrote to him the order to strip the body naked and fasten it to a 
cross. This was done. A poet in the service of the Umayyads 
composed a verse on this occasion and, in it hc said, addressing 
the descendants of Abü l'âlib : 

“We have crucified that Zayd of yours on the trunk of a datc- 
tree ; and l never yet savv a man who was weil-guided attachcd to 
the trunk of a trce”. 

Tne lower part of this cross was thcn encased in nıasonryi. 
At a later period, Hişhâm wrote to Yûsuf, ordering him to burn 
the body and scatter the ashes to the winds. This took place in the 
year 121 (A. C. 739) or 122. According to Aba Bakr Ibn ‘Ayyâşh 
(No. 237) and a numbcr of the persons who related historical 
anecdotes, Zayd’s naked body remaincd on the cross for fivc ycars, 
and no one, during that period, ever savv the privy parts of it; 
Güd, in His favour to Zayd, having vciled them from sight. It was 
in the Kunâsait^ of Kûfah that the body vvas crucified. Whcn 
Yahya, the son of Zayd, made his appearance in Khurâsân, this 
event vvas vvell-knovvnî; al-Walid Ibn Yazid, vvho was then reıgning, 
wrote to the govcrnar of Knfah the order to burn the body of 


1 The text has : and he built a column underneath the wood, or beam. 

2 The word kunasah signihes a place vvhere the dirt and sweepings of a 
town are deposlted. 

3 See Price's Retrospeet of Mahomnıadan hiıtory. vol. I, pages 570- 
572. 
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Zayd with the wood to which it was attached. This he did and 
then scattercd the ashes to the wind, on ıhc back of the Euphrates, 
God best kııows which is the true account. It was to aveııge his 
cousins that ‘Abd Allah treated the Umayyads in the same manner 
as they had treated the desceııdents of‘Ali. The foliovving aııecdote 
was related by al-Ha\tham : 'I was appointed to collect the catıle- 
tax duc by ıhe Bana Fazârah, aı d a man of that tribe came to me 
and said ; ‘Shall I shew you somethiog extraordinary ? ’ I ansvvered : 
‘Yes’, and he lead me to a high mountain in which there was an 
opening. He bid me enler, but I rcplied that the guide should 
always go first. He went in, I fotlowed and a number of people 
came aftcr us. The (passase in the) mounîain somedmes got 
narrow and sometimes \videned, lill we at Icngth saw a light. We 
went up to it, and behold a crevice stıetched across the ground 
and javelins were siicking in the sides of the cavern*. We dıew 
them out and found them to be the arrows made use of by 
(an extincl oiani race, that of) 'Ad. On the rock was engraved 
an insci'iption, ihe leiters of which were of two fıngcrs’ length, or 
perhaps morc. The writing was Arabic, and the inseription ran 
thus : 

“Small we ever reıurn^ to the dvvellings at the foot of Di. u 
’1-Liwâ. the Liwâ of the sands, and thus be assured that our heart.s 
spuke us true. That country was ours and we loved it ; for men 
tfre men, and a home is aUvays a home”. 

İt is related that Aba Nuwâs Ibn Hâni, the poct of whom 
we have spoken (No. 162), went to one of the (Hterary) sittings 
which al-Haytham had begun to hold. The latter, not recognizing 
him, did not inviıe him to approach nor offer him a ncarer place. 
So, the other rose up in a passion (and \\eiit away). Al-Haytham 
asked who he was and, having heard his name, he exclaimcd : 
*'God preserve me ! '.his is a calamity which I did not mean to 
draw upon myself. Rise up and let us go after him, that we may 
offer him our excuses”. On reaching the poet’s door, he knocked 
and menıioned who he was. Being told by the other to enter, he 


1 Literally : In Ihc mounlBİn. 

2 Literally : Shall Ihcrc ever bc a return. 
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went in nnd found hini Kİrtinj’ (o/ı ihe/loor), and straining nahîdh^ 
The house itself was arranged in <ı manner befııting a (debauchee) 
like him. Al-Haytham then saici ; “The granting of pardon belongs 
to God and aftervvards lo you. By Allâh ! I did not recogiiize 
you ; but the fault was yoıırs, because you ncglccted ıneııticning 
your name. You thus prcveıued us from showing you htting 
respect and treating you with due regard”. Seeing that Aba 
Nuwâs appeared to accept !ıis excuses, he added : “I beg of you to 
spare me {and suppress) whaıevcr verses you may havc just 
composed on me”. The post rcplied : “Therc is no means of 
recalliı.g the past. but you have the assurance (/Aat) for the future 
{/ slıall not atiack you) ! On this al-Haylham said : “Teli me what 
is the past, and my life shall be the ransom of yours”! He an- 
swered: “İt is a verse ıvhiclı I uttercd during the State [of irriiaiion) 
in \vhich you may perceive mc stili to be”. Ai-Haytham reqııcsted 
him to repeat it and. on his rufusal, he insisicd so much that he 
obtaincd his wish. The poet rtcıted as follows ; 

“Haytham, the .son of ‘Adı : you arc not of the Arabian 
siock and it is only indiıcctly^ that you belong to the tribe of 
I'ay. Wîıcn you makc (o/ your father) ‘Adî a descendant of 
Thu'al, place the r/of his name before Ihc 'ayn, in tracing up his 
gencalogyi”. 

Al-Ilayiham rose up and left him, but some time after, the 
remaining verses of the piece came to his knovvledge. Here 
they arc : 

“Haytham, the son of ‘Adi, is so changcable in mind that 
every day, he se's his Tool in the sıirrup. He is always saddling 
and unsaddling (A/.ç catml) for a juurney to visit a {rich) enfran- 
chised slave or an Arab. He has a longue excited {to elequence) 
by İliş natural genins"* ; one vvould think he had always travelled 
{like an Arah of ihe desen) upon a camel’s pillion, I should like 
to see him set up on the bridge and mounted on a stecd (o eross) 

1 Set- No. I29ıı. 

2 The Aıabic \vords arc »hiclı I render by conjeeture. 

3 The worü </«*> signifıcı : counterfcil. bastard. 

4 İ tere, and in jome other passages of ıhe same piecc, a translatc by 
-onjcclııre. 
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nearly as worthlv:ss as himself. O that I saw him covering that 
steed with a raiment of blood, to replace the filaments and leaves 
(which covered it before), God hclp thce ! {simpleton /) you need 
not be so proud of your parentagc ; {to support your pretensions) 
you borrowed a genealogy from books.” 

On this, al-Haytham returned to Aba Nuwâs and said; ‘'Gnod 
God ! did you not give me the assurance and the promise that you 
would not satirize me ?” The other ansvvered {in these words of ıhe 
Qur'ân, sarah xxvi, verse 226). “They {the poets) say that which 
they do not”. The anecdotes concerning al-Haytham are very 
numerous, but we have already given sufBcient details. He was 
born before the year 130 (A.C. 747), and he died on the İst of 
Muharram, 206 (6th June, A.C. 821), or 207, according to another 
statement. Ibn Qutaybah’s Afa'drif places his death in the year 
209. He left posterity at Ba^dâd. Al-Sam’âni {No. 370) says, 
in his [Ansâb), under the word al-Buhturi, that he died A.H. 209 
at Fam al-ŞiIlj, aged Ninety-three years. Another author adds 
that he died at the house of al-Hasan Ibn Sahi {No. 169). We 
have already mentioned, in the life of Bûrân {No. 117), that her 
marriage with al-Mâman took: place at Fam al-Şilh, in that year. 
From this it appears that al-Haytham was one of the company 
which he had with him. We have already spoken of Tay {No. 143) 
and {shall şpeak) of Buhturl. Thıı'ali means descended from Thu'al 
the son of ‘Amr, the son of al-Ghawth the son of fay. The rest 
of the genealogy will be found in our article on al-Bubturî, under 
the letter W. A number of families descended from Tay bore the 
surname of Thu'all; such werethe Buhturi, the Salâmân and others. 
To the tribe of Thu'al belonged ‘Amr Ibn al-Masîh* al-Tbu‘alî 
{the chief) who accompanied one of the deputations sent by the 
Arab tribes to the Prophet. He became a Müslim at Madinah, 
being then one hundred and fifty years of age. He was the best 
archer of ali the Arabs. It is to him that the poet Imra a!-Qays 
Ijunduj al-Kindi, the son of ^ujr, alludes in this verse : 

“Sometimes an archer of the tribe of Thu'al, thursting out his 
hands from his hiding placei.” 

1 See my Dlwan d' Amroilkaiı, page S6. 

• 'Abd al-^amld gives *al-Musabbih’ and reroarks in a footnote tba». al- 
Matih is a distortcd reading.—Ed. 
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This is one of the arguments adduced by Ibn Qutaybah, in his 
Tobngâl al-Şhu'arâ, to prove that Imra al-Qays lived about forty 
years beforc thc Prophet; for such is the conciusion announced 
by that author. 


754 WAŞIL IBN ‘ATA 

Aba HudhavFah Wâşil Ibn ‘Atâ, the Mû'tazilite, known also 
by the name of al-Ghazzâl. was a mawlâ to the tribe of Dubbah or, 
by another statement, to the tribe of MakhzOm. He vvas one of 
those great masters of the Arabic languagei who discoursed on 
scholastic theology (kalâm) and other Sciences. He lisped in pro> 
nouncing the letter r {ra’ and thus made of it a gt {ghayn). Abu 
’l-‘Abbâs al-Mubarrad {No. 610) mentions him in the Kâmil and 
spcaks of him in these terms : “Waşil Ibn ‘Atâ was really a 
wonderful man. He had a horrid lisp in pronouncing the letter 
r and, for that reason he never, in speaking, made use of words 
wherein it occurred. No one perceived the {difficulty he had to 
surmount), such was his mastery över the language and the fluency 
of his pronunciation.” Alluding to this, a Mû'tazilite poet namcd 
Abu’UTurQq al-Dabbî, said in praise of thc talent with which 
Wâşil made speeches wıthout employing the r, a letter which 
presents itself very frequent!y in discourse and which was {for 
him) as if it did not exist : 

“Skilled {'alîm) in repiacing one letter by another, and sur- 
passing every preacher, whose vain (doctrines) were {thus) över 
come by the truth.^” And another poet said, on the same 
subject : 

“When speaking of wheat {burr) he employs {the vvord) 
gamh, and, in his enmity to the r. he manages adroitly to ezpress 
in other letters the words) shi'ar (poetry). He never says malar 

1 Literhlly : He vvas one of the eIoquent imâmı. 

2 The meaniog of the last hemistich may perbaps bave escaped the 
translator. 
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{rain), evcn in the haste of spcech, but comes out with {the \vord) 
ghaytJi ; so greatly he fears the rain {matar)". 

It is rclated that he said, in speaking of Başhşhâr Ibn Burd 
(A^o.//O) : "İs ıhere no one vvho will kili that bliııd fellow sur- 
named Abu Mu‘â^ ? By Allah ! if treachery wero not a cha- 
racteristic of the Shi'itcs, 1 should send a pcrson lo cııt opcn his 
belly whilst hc is on his couch. Then he would {no longer) he. a 
Sadûside or an ‘Uqaylide.” He said this bliııd feUow {a'mâ) to 
avoid saying Başhşlıâr and Darlr. instead of Mughiriyah or Mân- 
fûriyah {the names of Şhi'ite jecf.r), he cmployed the vvord 
Ghâlivah (i. e. eyttıavagants, the name of another Şhi'ite seci)', bcing 
unvvillieg to say arsalt {»•hich nteans 1 should send), he chose 
the word ba'atht, and instead of nıanıaıl {sleeping-place) ot of 
farâ.yh {hed), he made use of ihe word nıubja' {couch) ; to avoid 
saying yabqar (splil öpen), he employed the term yab'aj (hurst) ; hc 
brought in the 'Uqaylides and the Sadüsides because Başhşhâr was 
a nıawlâ to the fırst mentioned of these tribes and had dwelt for 
some time wiıh the second. Al-Sam‘ânî {No. 310) States, in his 
/İHsâ/), under the titlc A/u‘r«r/7», that VVâşil Ibn ‘Atâ used to go 
and sit wiıh> al-Hasan al-Başii {No. 14S), but disputes having 
arisen {concerning the doğmuş of the failli), the Khâriiites taught 
that vvho ever committed a great sin was an infidel {and deserved 
lo be put lo death) ; vvhilst the general opinion of the Muslims vvas 
that such a man was a true belicver, though guily of a heincus 
sin. On this Wâşil Ibn ‘Atfı left both parties, decliiring that a 
vvicked man of the Muslini community vvas nvither a believer nor 
an inlidel. but held a middle .station bcivveen the two. This nıade 
al-Hasan expcl him from his school^. Wâşil, having seccded 
(mu'tazal) from him, gol for a pııpiP ‘Anır Ibn 'Ubayd {No. 478) 
These ıvvo and their follovvers leceived the nickname of Mu'tazi- 
liıe.s (seceder). This is the passage to vvhich I referrcd in my 
anide on ‘Amr Ibn ‘Ubayd, in case the reader wished to knovv the 
signifıcation and origin of the term Mıı'tazilite. In my notice of 

1 The expression jl "to go and sit ncar" a person, signihes, 

probably, to atiend his lessons. 

2 Liıerally ; fronı the pincc where he held his sittiog {majUs). 

3 Litcrally : a by-sitter. 
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Qatâdah Ibıı Di'anıha al-Sadüsi (ıVo. 516), 1 mentioned 
that it was he who gave tlıem this name. Wâşil*s skill in 
avoiding the letter r bejamc proverbial, and poets lıave often 
alluded to it in thcir verses. İt is tluıs ıhat Abn Muhâmmad 
al-Khâziıı> said, in a high-sounding gaşir/alı composcd in praisc of 
the Şâhib Ibn ‘Abbâd (/Vo. 93) : 

Trııly, on tlıc day of gifts {'atâ), he avoids saying the word 
no. and that \vith as much çare as Ibn *AU1 avoids the 
letter r. 

Anoihcr poet said of a pcrson «lutm h.c loved and \\ho 
lispcd : 

“Lisp (ro me) that r acain ; (// sounch too .rncıv/r) that, if 
'^âşil w.ns present and hcard il. he wculd never aguin supprcss 
the r." 

By another ; 

“Do you treat nıy lovc as you treat the letter r, which you 
{avoûl and) never utter ; you have rejected meas if you were VVâşil." 

How admirably said ! lıo‘-v bcautiful the expression : you have 
rejected me as if you wcr 2 Wâşil^ ! Another poet has said : 

“Treat me not like the alif of linion (hamzah \vâşil)^ ; I should 
then (like it), be rejected ! treat me not as Wâşi! did the r.” 

The celebrated Spanish poet, Abü 'U.nar Yûsuf Ibn Haran 
al-Kindl al-Ramâdî"*, who died A.H. 403 (A.C. 1013), is the author 

1 Abü MuU'AmmaJ ‘Abö Allah Ibn Ahmad, surnaıned al-Khâzin {the 
treasurer, or tibrari.m), was one of the mojl distinguishcd poets of Işbahân. 
The Şahib Ibn ‘Abbâd treated him with great favour, chose bim for his 
librarian and admitteü him intu his parties of plcasure. Afler some time, 
Abü Mııhamnıad left him in a moment of anger and continued. during a fesv 
years. to Icad a straggling life in 'Irâq, in Syria and in Hijâ;. He aftertvards 
rcjoined the Şahib at Jıırjân. Al-Tha'ülibl, whu furnishes these indie.iliüns, 
gives, in his Ytıtimah several pieces of verse composcd by al-Khâzin ; but does 
not indıcate the year of his dcath, whi:h probably occurreü before the 
bcginniiig of the lifıh century of the hijrah (A. C. JOlO). 

2 Our author aJmires this hemistich becaıısc ıt bears another meaning. 
namely ; as if you nu-ant to takc me into favour. 

3 Tiıe letter called the alif of unton is clided in the pronuııciaıion. 

4 JVo. 421 contains un articlc on the poet at-Ramâdl. He entered inio a 
conspiracy againsı the wa/ir Abü'Âmir al-Manşûr, who vvas then all-pou'erful 
in Cordova. For his adventuros, sce M. Doz.v's Histork des Musalmans 
d' Espagne, tome III, p. 172 et.seq. 
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of the following lines, in which however, he makes no allusion to 
WâşU: 

“Neither the r nor I can hope to obtain your favour ; being 
rejected (by you,) the same misfortune unites us before and (in that) 
we are equal. When I was alone, I wrote it on the palm of my 
hand and remained sighing, both I and iti” 

This is a subject so vast that we cannot go on with it any 
farther ; and the examples which we have given are quite sufficient. 
A great number of verses have been composed by poets on the 
defect of pronunciation by which the letter s is convefted into th 
(or ıs). Here, for instance,- is a piece attributed to Abü Nuwâs 
(bfo. 162) ; though it is not to be found in his collected poetical 
works. It may probably have bcen transmitted down orally by 
‘Ali Ibn l^amzah al-Işbahâni^ who knew by heart and taught to 
others a great number of poems. The verses are remarkable for 
their elegance and sweetness : 

“I asked that tender fawn (maiden) what was her name, and 
she answered : 'Mirdâs.’* When the night came on, she handed 
me a cup of vvine and said : ‘(Fearnot !) the people are asleep. See 
how beautiful the garlands which crown us ! the jasmine and the 
myrtle contribute to adorn them.’ On hearing her lisp, I also be- 
came a lisper and said ‘Where is the pitcher and the vvine-cup.^’ ” 

If I undertook to give here every piece of this kind, I should 
be led very far. Thcre are, however, but few which allude to the 
lisping of the letter r, and therefore thall insert the follo'ving ; 


1 I do not know what the poet means by this verse which 1 may. perhaps, 
have miıunderstood. 

2 Abu’l-Faraj‘Ali Ibn Hamzah of Işbahân, composed a work on emineot 
Persians and published editions of the poetical works left by Abü TammSm, 
Abü Nuwas and al-Buh'url. Hâji Khalîfah places his deatb in the year 3S6 
(A.C. 966*7). This was also the year in which took place the death of Abu 
T-Faraj ‘Ali Ibn al-Hıısa}n of Isbahân. the author of the Kilâb-al-Aghâni, 
(A/b. 413). Protessor Flugel considers them to be one and the same person. 

3 In the text of this piece, every s of the dialogue is replaced by th, 

* ‘Abd al-Hamld gives : ‘Abâıh'—Ed. 
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“I swear by the whiteness of my belovcd’s tecth ! by tbc 
beauty-spot like point on the kha {^) which is secn on her cheek 
when the ringlet is turned aside ! that her Mawşilian lisp has 
fascinated me. The love it inspires has cast me into a svvollen see 
{of passion). The cheeks of that fair one who speaks with a fo- 
reign accent are shaded by scorpions {ringlets) empowercd to sting 
me alone. When shc speaks, the deafest of the deaf hearken to 
the tuneful lisping of her words. She says to me, when I kiss her 
shining mouth, for it is she whom I love and who grants 
me ali I wish for,— {sfıe says) when the cup of ebriety is emptied 
and the tint of the wine displays is fairest colours on her cheeks ; 
‘Go on gently ! for the inebriating Iiquor which you sip from the 
vine of my lips vvili only add intoxication to intoxication>.’” 

This poet has wcll expressed the thought. In the last verse 
are a great number of rj vvhich havc been replaced by ghs. Al- 
Khubzâruzzî, a poet of whom we have already spoken {No. 733), 
composed the folIowing piece en a girl who lispcd the r, but he 
does not indicate this lisp except in the last word of the verse. 

“At al-Karkh is a fawn who speaks with a lisp and lisping 
is a quality which I require (/n a .-mj/rejj^.-Hovv like is her waist 
to that of the wasp ! it is even as thin as the scorpion {ringlet 
pendent) on her cheek. Her lips enclose a theriac which heals the 
sting, when its violence burns my heart. If I say when embracing 
her : ‘May my life be the ransom of thine ! Dic mihi ; ubi est 
(memula) T she replies ‘I do not know.”2 

One word has brought on another and diverted us from our 
subject, namely, the history of Wâşil Ibn ‘A{â His neck was so 
iong that P' jple reproached him for it as fault and Başhşhâr Ibn 
Burd compo.sed on it the following verses. 

“Why should I be plagued with a ghazzSI {a cottonspinner) 
whose neck is like that of an ostrich inthedesert, whether he stays 
or goes away ? That camcleopard’s neck of yours, \vhat do you 

1 The last verse, if correctly tvrilten, should run thus : 

ji ' f^ ir‘ 

2 She said mü'adşjıt instead of md adrî. 

• In 'Abd al-Hamid j'SJl . 
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mean with it ? I mind it not. You cali those men infidels who 
dcclared a certain man (i.e. you) to be so'.” 

Those two persons had a great dislike foreaclı otherand proofs 
of their mutual jealousy arc very numeroııs ; we ha ve already 
mentioned what Wâşil said of Başhşhâr. Al-Mubarrad informs us, 
in his Kâmil, that Wâşil ■^as not a spinner (ghazzâl), but that he 
received this surname because he frequented the cotton-spinners 
for the purpose of discovering poor and virtuous females to whom 
he might distribute alms. He then adds : “Waşil had a very long 
neck, and it is related tliat ‘Anır İbn ‘Ubayd said, before making 
his acquaintance. No good can come of that man as long as 
he has such a neck.” 'Wâşil conıposed a number of works, such 
as a treatise cn the different sects of the Murjiyans-, anoiher on 
the rerenting of one's sins, another cntitled the Intermeıliate 
station, another containing pious discourses in which the letter r 
was not to be fouııd, another on the Ma'ani or rhctorical figures 
of the Qur'ân, another consisting of discourses on the unity of God 
and on justice {free-will) a recital of what passed betwcen him and 
‘Amr İbn ‘Ubayd, a guide to the knovvledge of the truth (as Sahil 
ilâ ma'rifat aI-Haqq, a treatiseon the Da'wahor doctrines) professed 
by him), a classifîcd list (labâqât) of the learned and the ignoranC, 
ete. The aneedotes related of him are very numerous. He was 
born in Madinah, A.H. 80 (A.C 699-700), and he dicd in the year 
131 (A.C. 748-9)î. 


755 \VAT]HlMAH IBN MUSÂ 

Abû Yazîd Wathimah, the son of Müsâ, the son of al-Furât, 
bore the surnames of al-Waşhşhâ, al-Fârisî al-Fasawi (the 
silk-nıercer,native of the to\vn of Fasa in Persia). Having proceedcd 

1 This is an alUısion to the duetrine professed by Wâşil and already indicat- 
ed by our author, 

2 See Sale's preliminary discoursu to his translation of the Qur‘ün, seclion 
VIII. 

3 The edition of Btıldq and one of tny Manuseripts ofTer th: date 181 as that 
of Wâşil's death. It does not appear to be acceptable ; that given in the 
oiher manuseripts and in the Nııjûm is probably the true one, and, as such, is 
adopted bere. 
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from his nalive place to Başrah, he went from that to Egypt, 
whence he travelled as a merchant to Spain. He dealt in silk 
brocades. in a work composed by him on the history of the 
great apostasy (riddah), he mentioııs the (Arabian) tribes which 
apostatized on the death of the Prophet, and gives an account of 
the expiditions se ıt against them by (the Khalif) Abü Bakr al- 
Şiddiq. He relates also the manner in which the war was carried 
on, and gives an account of what passed betvveen these insurgents 
and the Musultnâns. He mentions in it also the tribes which 
returned'to ıhe true faith, the attacks directed against those 
who refused to pay the (zakat or tithe on catıle), and relates 
ali that took place betvveen Khâlid Ibn al-VValîd al-Makhzami and 
Mâlik Ibn Nuvvayrah a!-Yarbü‘i, on vvhose death some vvell- 
knovvn elegies vvere composed by his brother Mutammim. In 
this vvork he relates the munner in which Mâlik was killed. and 
gives the text of the poems composed by Mutammim and otherı 
on that event. It is a good vvork and cemtains much useful 
info>‘mation. We havc already mentioned, in the life of Abû 'Abd 
Allah al-Wâqidî (No. 6/8), that he also composed a good vvork 
on the apostasy. I do not knovv İF Wathimah vvrote any other 
vvork than the one I have spoken of; but he acquired a great 
reputation. Abu *I-Walid Ibn al-Faradi {No. 326) speaks of 
him in his {hiographical) history of Spain ; the hâjiz Abû ‘Abd 
Allah al-Humaydî {No. 590) mentions him in the Judhwat al- 
Muqlabis, Abû Sa‘id Ibn Yûnus (No. 334) in his History of 
Egypt, and Abü Sa'd al-Sam'âni {No. 370), in his Ansâb, under 
the vvord Hd.^şhd. He t here says : “He dealt in waşhi, vvhich 
is a stuff made of silk.’’ A number of persons have borne this 
surname, one of vvhom vvas the NVathimah here mentioned. 
Wathîmah returned from Spain to Egypt, and died in Old Cairo 
on Monday, the lOth of the first Jumâdâ, 237 (9th November, 
A. C. 851). Abû Sa‘îd Ibn Yûnus says, in his History, that 
Wathîmah left a son vvhose name vvas Abû Rifâ'ah ‘Umârah Ibn 
NVathimah, and who taught Traditions on the authority of Abû 
Şâlih, al-Layth Ibn S.dd's secretary', on that of his own 

1 Our auıher (No. 523) declares al-LayÜ Ibn Sa'd to have b«en an e-sact 
and ırustvvorthy Traditionist; but I must say that many of the historical tradi- 

{Conlinued on page 150) 
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father and on that of other Traditionists. A history in the 
form of annals was composed by him. He was born in Old 
Cairo, and he died on the eve of Thursday, the 23rd of the latter 
Jumâdâ, 28 (4th June, A. C. 902). Waihlmah means a heap of 
harbs or of provisions ; it signifies also a rock and is cmployed as 
a proper name for men. It means also the stone made use of to 
strikefire. The Arabs say, in one of their oaths : "By him ./ho 
bronght forth the 'adhg from the jarimah and fire from the 
\va{hîmah ! 'Adhq (j>^) means a date-tree, and jarimaha dale-kernel. 
We have spoken of the word Fasawl in the life of AbQ ‘Ali al- 
Fârsi {No. ISS), and that of Arslan al-Basâsirl {No. 78), so 
we need not repeat our observations here. Having mentioned 
the names of Mâlik and of his brother Mutammim, Ifeel obliged to 
give here a sketch of their history, which is very interesting. Mâlik 
Ibn Nuvvayrah was one of those princely-minded, and eminent 
men who acted as radifs (lieutenants) to kings>. Radifs were of 
two sorts : one rode behind ıhe prince and on the same camel, 
when they went out to hunt, or to any place of amusemcnt. The 
ofîice of the second was much more eminent; when the prince 
held a court of justice, and happened to quit his seat, the radlf 
took his place and judged betvveen the contending parties. This 
Mâlik is the same whose name occurs in the proverbial expression; 
A pasture-ground, bul not like that of al-Sa'dân; a source, but 
not like that of Şadda, and a hero, but not like Mâlik. He ^as a 
gallant cavalier, a poet, a chief devotedly obeyed by his tribe ; 
full of audacity and bravery, so remarkable for his thick head of 
hair that he was designated by the epiıhet of Jafûl {hairy-head). 
When the Arabian tribes sent deputations to the Prophet, he was 
one of those who went and, having embraced the Müslim religion, 
he was norainated by the Prophet collector of the alms-tax {şadagaH) 
payable by his tribe. Whcn the Arabs apostatized, after the death 
of the Prophet, by their refusing to pay the tax, Mâlik did as the 
othcrs. On the appointment of Abu Bakr to the khalifate. Khâlid 


{Continuedfrom page 149) 

tions given on his authorily by Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, in his history of the 
conquest of Egypt, are evidently faUe. 

1 Thesc kings weru probably the phylarchs of 'Irâq and of Syria. 
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Ibn al-Walîd marched againsi the rcbeis and halted at the place 
where Mâlik was*. This chief had already gathered in the tax 
imposed on his tribe, the BanO Yarba*, and appropriated it to 
his own use. Khâlid spoke to him on the subject and received 
this answer : “I fulfil the duty of prayer but shaü not pay the 
tax.” “Do you not know,” said Khâlid "that prayer and the 
payment of this tax go together ? one will not be accepted with> 
out the other.” Mâlik ansvvered : “Was it your master who said 
that ?” Khâlid replied : "Do you not consider him to be your 
master also? by Allâh I I have a great mind to strike off your 
head." Then, after long altercation, Khâlid said : I shall take 
your life.” “Is that also the order which your master gave 
you ? said Mâlik. “Do you say that after what you have already 
said ?” exclaimed Khâlid ; “by Allâh ! I shall take your life 1” ‘Abd 
Allâh Ibn ‘Umar (No. 243n.), and Abû Qatâdah the Anşâr* 
were persent at this scene and remonstrated with Khâlid but 
he would not hearken to them. Mâlik then said : “O Khâlid ! 
send us to Aba Bakr and let him judge betvveeu us ; you have 
already done so for others who were more culpable than we.” 
Kbâlid answercd : May God never forgive me my sins, if I do 
not kili you!” He then ordered Dirâr Ibn al-Azwar al-Asadi to 
strike öff his head. On this, Mâlik turned towardı his wife, 
Umm Mutamim, and said to Khâlid : “There is the person 
who costs me my life.” She was, indced, extremely beautiful. 
Khâlid replied : “Not at ali! It is God who slays you for aban- 
doning Islfimism.” Mâlik declared that he was a Müslim. “Dirâr 1” 
said Khâlid. “strike off his head”. This was done and the head 
was put in the place of one of the three stones which supported 
the flcsh>pot. Mâlik, as we have said, surpassed mest men by 
the abundance of his hair, which was so thick, that the meai 
was cooked in the pot before the fire had reached the skull. Ibn 
al-Kalbi {No. 749). States, in his Jamharah, that Mâlik was put 


1 The biftory of M&lik iı given in a much more latisfactory manner by 
M. Caussin de Perceval İd his Estai sur V hhıolre dts Arabes. 

2 Al-Ifârit^ Ibn RabT suroamed Abû Qatâdab and one of the bravest 
horsemen İD the service of Muhammad, wa$ a native of Madloah. He died, 
A. H. 54 (A. C. 673-4) (Nujüm). 
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to death on the day of al-Bitâh*. His brothcr Mutamim 
escaped and composed elegies on his death. ^âlid seized on the 
wife of Mâlik, or by another account he purchased her out of 
the booty, and married her. İt is said that he allowed her to 
wait tili she had thrice her periodical inhrmity, and then obtained 
her consent to marry him. He invited İbn ‘Umar and Abû 
Qatâdah to the wedding, but they refused. and the former said 
to him : “I shall write to Abü Bakr and relate to him what has 
passed.” Khâlid was inflexible and married her. This induced 
Abu Nuhayr*2 al-Sa'dî to compose the following lines : 

“Say to the tribe whom ıhe horsemen trampled under foot : 
How long this night appears afıer the death of Mâlik ! He was 
treated with iniquity on account of his wife, and IÇhâlid, who 
committed the erime, was in love with her long before. He exe- 
cuted his purpose without endeavouring to rein in his passion and 
control it. He thusbecameamarriedman, and Mâlik, who perished 
as ali things must, was rcduced to nothing. Who now remains 
after -him to proteet the widows and the orphans 7 Who is there... 
now to aid the poor. and the destitute ? The Tamimidesî, from 
the highest to the lowesH, have received a fatal stroke in the 
person of their cavalier, him on whom they fixed their hopes, him 
with the slender shouldcrs-'. 

When intelligenceof this event reached Abn Bakrand‘Umar, 
the latter said to the former : “Khâlid has committed adnltery ; 
order him to be lapidated.” Abn Bakr replicd : “1 cannot allow 
him to be lapidated ; he oııly inicrpreted vvrong (his orders).” 
“But,” said ‘Umar, “he has killed a Müslim." “1 cannot put him 
to death for that." said the other: “he oııly interpreted \vrong 
(his orders).’’ “Then deprive him of his commandmeııt,” said 
‘Umar. “No,” replied Abn Bakr, “I shall never sheath a swoıd 

1 See M. Caussin's Essıii, eic., to'ne III p. 366. 

2 I foUow the re.adlng oflcred by the manuseript 702 and the autugraplı of 
the Annals of Abu 'l-Fed.'t. 

.3 Mâlik's tribe, the Yarbû", was a branch of the great tribe of Taıııîm. 

4 Literally : their fut and their lean. 

5 The two iast words vary in the printed editions and the ntanuseripts. I 
read ı_rjl. 

• ‘Zuhayr’ in ‘Abd al-HamId.—Ed. 
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which God drew agtıinst the wickcd.” Such is thc relation given 
of this affair in the book composed by Wathimah and in ıhat of 
al-Waqidî. and let them be answerable for its turth. Mutamim 
Ibn Nuwayrah, the brothcr of Mâlik, bore the surname of Aba 
Nahşhal, and was celebrated as a poct. Hc seldom stirred out of 
his hoııse (or teni), and troubled himself littie about his own affairs, 
becuase he relied on his brothcr. He was deformed in body and 
had lost an eye. NVhen he was informed of Mâlik's dcath, he 
went to the Mosque of the Prophet (at Madinah) and, having 
laken his placc behind Abü Bakr, hc said (witlı hini) thc moı ning 
prayer. \Vhen the khalif. who was in thc ınihrah turncd round 
(lo the congregation), Mutammim stood up and, Icaning on tiıc 
extrenıity of his bow, recitcd ıhesc lines : 

“He was truly admirable wlıen thc \\inds hovvicd about thc 
tents, he who was slain by yon, Ibn al-Azwar! You inviıed him 
in God’s name and you betraycd him ; had he invited you. under 
the safeguard of his honour, hc vvould not havc betraycd.” 

(On pronouncing these last wortis), hc pointed to Abü Bakr 
who CAcIaimed : “By Allah ! 1 never invited him nor ever betray- 
ed ilim.” The poct continued thus : 

“Admirable he was, either sheathcd in mail or unarnied ! 
How excellent a retreat was his dwelling for thc benightcd travciler 
who perccived the light of his fire! Under his dıcss Iıe concealed 
no turpitude ; he wus. in disposition, mild, and in conduet, 
chaste.” 

He then wept and, ccasing to Ican upon his bow, he sat 
down and lamented so bittcrly that tears fiowed from his blind 
eye. ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattâb went up to him and said : “ I wish 
you had composed such an cicgy as ıhat on thc death of my 
brothcr Zayd.” Mutammim answcred ; “O Abn I.lafş ! if I 
thought that my brothcr had göne to thc piace where yoıırs is 
ııow, 1 shonld not lament his death.” On this, ‘Umar said : 
“Never, since I lost Zayd.did any man civc me svvcctcr consola- 
tion than Mutammim." Zayd. thc son of a!-<l-attâb, fcil a 
martyr in the battie of al-Yamâmah>. ‘Umar n.scd to say : V* 


1 See M. Caussln’s Essal, tomc III, p. 371. 
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enjoy the breath of the zephyr because it blows from the spot 
wheıe Zayd reposes.” It is stated that ‘Umar said to Mutammim : 
“ If I could makc verses on the death of my brother. ıhcy 
should bc like what you made on the death of yours " İt is 
stated that Mutammim had composed an elegy on Zayd, but 
did not Nvell succeed; so,‘Umar said to hini: Why was your 
eh gy on the death of Zayd so difîerent from that which you 
composed on MâMk ?’’ The poet answered : "‘By Allah ! I was 
moved to lament Mâlik for motives vvhich did not lead me to 
lament Zayd.” ‘Umar said to him one day : You are really 
a man of judgment; how was your brother, compared with you” ? 
He replied: My brother would mount a ıhafSl (slow-paced) 
camel, in a ihundering (azız) and cloudy (şurrâd) night leading by 
the bridle a restive horse (Jarür) and carrying in his hand a havy 
spear. On his shoulders was a small cloak {falüt) and, on each 
side of him. a provision bag (jnazâdah), and he would ride on 
tili morning wiıh a smile on his face.” The word aziz (ji)!) 
signifies the sound of thunder ; şarrâd (.il/» ) means a thin cloud in 
which there is no \\ater ■ thafâl (J^) is a slow-paced cameL so 
heavy that it can hardly walk \ jarür ( is a horse which dis- 
obeys the rein ; a falut { ) cloak is one which scarcely holds on 

the person who h ears il ; mazadah («ilj» ) is the water~bag, as is 
well-known. Another day, ‘Umar said to him : ‘‘Teli me 
something concerning your brother and he answered thus : 
“Commander of the faithful I I was önce taken prisoner by a 
tribe of Arabs, and my brother, being informed of what had 
happened, came to them. When they saw him appear, every one 
stood up, and every woman of the tribe peeped out through 
the openings of the tents. He had not time to get off his camel 
when they lead me up to him, cord and ali, (literally : wilh my 
rummah), and it was he who untied me.” There, said ‘Umar, 
“was true nobility I ” A rummah is a tvorn out cord ; from it is 
derived the expression : Xo gire a man a thing with its rummah, It 
originated in a man's giving to another a camel with a halter on 
its neck, and was then employed to denote the gift of a thing 
with ali belonging to it. Mutammim said, another day, to ‘Umar : 
“A tribe of Arabs attacked the tribe of my brother whilst he 
was absent. When the alarm reached him, he sallied forth and 
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followed their foot-stcps. He had with him a camel which he 
rode or drove before him alternately, and he overtook them after 
travelling three {nighis). At the moment they thought themselves 
out of danger, he appeared unexpectedly. When they saw him, 
they fled away, abandoning their prisoners and booty. My brother 
overtook them, and they all surrendered, so that he had only to 
tie their hands behind their backs and lead them to his own 
country.” On this, ‘ Umar said ; “We heared of his beneficence 
and his bravery, but we knew nothing of what you havc just 
related.” One of the elegies composed by him on Mâlik is of 
singular beauty ; it rhymes in k and is to be found in that seetion 
of the Ifamûsah^ which contains the elegiac poems. Here 
it is; 

“My companion blamed me for weeping över every tomb and 
shedding floods of tears. ‘Why weep you över every tomb you 
see ? Is it for {the recoUection) of that tomb which lies betvveen 
al-Liwâ and al-Dakâdik ? ’ I ansvvered : ‘Sighs beget sigiıs ; so, 
let me weep ! for all these are {for me) as the tomb of Mâlik. ’ ” 

in a gaşidah of considerable length and beauty, the rhyme of 
which is formed by the letter ayrı, the same poet says : 

“For a long time we were like the two boon companions of 
Jadhimah ; so that it wassaid of us ‘They willneverbeseparated ! ’ 
^e led a life of happiness, but before us, death attained the fami- 
lies of Chosroes and of Tubba. When separated, the long. 
time vvhich I pas.sed with Mâlik seemed to me as short as a 
lingle night.” 

As the reader of this book may desire somc information 
respeeting Ja^imah and his two boon companions, 1 shall speak 
of them here. Jadhimah, for so his name must be pronounced. 
belonged to the family of al-Azd, and bore the surnamc of Aba 
Mâlik. He was the son of Mâlik, the son of Fahm, the son of 
Daws, the son of al-.Azd. Hirah and ıhe neighbouring country 
acknowIedgcd his authority. Pcoplc called him the .tpeckien 
(al^Ahrash) or the spofied \vith v:hitc fııl-H'addâh) bc'jausc hc 


1 See Freytags llâmâsuh, pagc 370. 
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a leptr. The Arabs abstained from giving him the surname of the 
leper, through fear of ofTcnding him, and therefore designated him 
by one or the other of the former terms. He was onc of the pro- 
vincial kings, and lived about thirty years afıcr Jesus*. So great 
was his pride that he would have no other boon cornpanions than 
the two stars called al-Farqadârfl. His sister had a son named 
‘Amr, the son of ‘Adi the La^raide, who was the son of Naşr, 
the son of Rabi'ah.the son of al-Hârith, the son of Mâlik, the son 
of‘Adi, surnamed‘Amam, because he vvas the first who wore a 
turban (‘mıâ;?ıa/ı), the son of Numârah, the son of Lakhm. The 
rest of the genealogy is well known'. The name of Jadhimah’s sister 
was Riqâşh. Her son, for whom Jadhîmah had a great affecıion, 
\vas spirited away by ıhe genii, and his uncle searehed for him a 
long time without hnding him. There wcre two brotliers of the 
tribe of al-Qayn, one of vvhom was named Mâlik and the other 
‘Aqil. Their father's name vvas Fârih* the son of Mâlik, the son 
of Ka'b, the son of al-Qayn,whose true name vvas al-Nu‘mân, 
the son of Jasr, the son of S hay .Mlâh. These tvvo found ‘Amr 
in the desert, vvith his hair dishevelled, his nails grovvn to a great 
length and his appearance miserable. Thcy kncvv him and 
brought him to his uncle, after arranging his ha;r and attiring 
him decentiy. Jadhimah vvas so ovcrjoyed at seeing him that he 
told them to ask vvhatever revvard they plcased, and they said : 
“Let us be your boon cornpanions as long as you and we live.” 
He ansvvered ; That I grant to you.” These vvere the tvvo 
boon cornpanions vvhose reputation became proverbial. It is said 
that they vvere Ja^imah’s constant guests during forty years and 
that they never, in ali that period, repeated to him a siory vvhich 


1 According to M. Caussin de Perceval, ıhis prince lived in the tbird 
erntury of our era (Essai, tome II. p. 16). 

2 The Fargadir arc ıhe stars B and Y of Ursa minör. We read in the 
Etaai of M. Caussin de Preceval: “II, av ait chait choisi pourses convives deux 
etoiles appelees El-Farcadam ; et. chague fois gu'oil prenait la coupe, on en 
remplissait en ınenıC temps deux autres, don il faisait des lib.ation a ces etoiles." 
(Tome II, p. 18). 

3 It is given by M, C.vussin in his bssai. 

* 'Fârij' in 'Abd al-Hanıld.—Ed. 
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they had already told him. It is lo Ihem tliat Abû ^irâşh tlıe 
Hu^aylite' alludes in tlıpse verses, taken from an elegy com- 
posed by him on his brother ‘Ur\vah ; 

“(The. calumniator) says : ‘I sec that hc disports himself since 
thc death of ‘Urwah ; and that, as you mııst know, is highly 
detrimcntal (/o himself) ; (I ans\vered) : ‘Think not that I have 
ccasecl to rcmembcr the days I passed with him ; know, Umaymah ; 
that I support (/»ly 5o»Toıi’) with bccoming patience. Hast thou 
heard that, heforc oıır time, two sincere boon companions were 
separated. Mâlik and ‘Aqll ?’* 

This summary account of thcir liistory is rather long, and 
yet I aimed at bcing concİNC. Abû ‘Ali a'-QâIî (No. 92) says, in the 
treatise which he dcsigncd as supplcment to his Amâlî, that Mutam- 
mim went up to ‘Umar, who admired him greatly, and that ‘Umar 
said ; “Teli me, Mutammim ! what hinders you from marrying ? 
God may perhaps raise clıildrcn fıom that alliatıce, for you be- 
long to a family which is on tlıc point of becoming exiinct.’’ The 
poet, in ccjnsequence, married o vvoman of Madinah, but he was 
not happy with her, nor shc vvitlı him. so lıc divorced her and then 
said ; 

“1 say to Hind, whcn displeased with her discernmcnt^ : 
Docs your conduct procccd fıom ıhe coquctry of love, or do 
you liate me ? Do you wish for a separation 7 and certainly, to 
separatc from any (ivAo/h / love) is now, for me, but slightly 
painful, since Mâlik has dcparted i from the woıld)." 

‘Umar said to him : “You will ncver cease thinking of 
Mâlik ! *’ and, soon after, hc rccoived his mortal wound. Mutam- 
minı, who was thcn in Madinah, composed an elegy on his death. 
In a word, it has ncver been handed down that an Arab or any 
other person ever wept for the toss of a friend as much as Mutam¬ 
mim did for that of his brother. Al-Wâqidi relates, in his Kitâb al- 
Ridüah, that ‘Umar İbn al-KÎjattâb said to Mutammim : “To what 
degree did yon carry your gricf for Mâlik ?” and that the poct 


1 The Hudhaylite poet Khuwaylid Ibn Murrah, suroamed Abû Khiragh. 
died in the Jğilafat of‘Umar. Some verses of his are given in the l^amâsah. 

2 Literally ; with her inlelligence. 
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ansvvercd : “1 wcpt during a year, without ever enjoying a mo- 
ment's sleep from evening to morning ; and I never saw a fire 
(o/Aojpı'ra/j/y) lightcd during the night vvithout thinking to my- 
sclf that I ought to go out to it, $o that I might recall lo my 
recollection the fires lighted by my brothcr. Mâlik ordered a 
fire to be always kept burning tili morning lest travAİIers might 
pass the night in his neighbourhood (wit/ıout discovering hi? tem), 
and so that, whcn thcy saw the fire, they might draw near to 
it. Certainly, in his eagerness to have guests he felt more joy 
than other people do when one of their friends returns to ıhem 
from a distant land.” On hearing this, ‘Umar observed that 
such conduct vvas highly honourablc. The same author relaıes 
that Mutammim, being a.sked what effect grief and the shedd- 
ing of tears had produced on him, answered in these terms. 
“This cye,” pointing to his blind one, “was already göne, and 
I wept with the good one so abundantly that the lost eye came 
to its assistance and shed tears.” “Such sorrow,” said ‘Umar, “is 
really excessive ; no one should grieve like that for the death 
of a relative.” The poets make frequent allusions to Mâlik 
and his brother Mutammim. İbn Hayyüs, {No. 647) said, in one 
of his qaşîdahs : 

“It vvas a manifest calamıty, like the death of Mâlik; and it 
would be digraceful for me not to be a Mutammim.” 

Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Isâ al-Dâni, generally knovvn by 
the surname oflbn al-Labbânah (Afo. 550), said in a gafidah con- 
taining a lament on the fail of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn 'Abbâd, the 
sovereign of Seville, who vvas arrested {and cast into prison) by 
Ynsuf İbn Tâşhifin, as we have related in our article on al-Mu‘- 
tamid {No. 660). 

“On quitting your kingdom, you resemble Mâlik, and 1, in 
my affiiction, resembled Mutammim.” 

Another poct, probably the İbn Münir of whora I have 
spoken under the letter A {No. 63), composed a pJece contaiu- 
ing an allusion of the same kind as that vvhich we arc mcn- 
tioning. I have since verified the name of the author and found 
it to be Najm al-Din Abu ’I-Fath Yûsuf Ibn a1>Husayn Ibn 


i 
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Muhammad, generally known by the surnatne of Ibn al-Mujâwir 
of Damascus Here is the verse : 

‘ O. my dcar Mâlik ! thou hast left in my heart t nuwayrah 
(a lirrie fire) and. through love for thec, the pupil of my eyc is 
becomc a Mutammim.” 

Ahu 'l-Ghanâ’im Ibn al-Mu'allim, the poct of vvhom we have 
spoken (A^o. Ö55), ssiid also. in a piece of verse containing the 
descripıion of a (deserted) dwclling and praying the rains of 
heaven to water it : 

“The rains watered it before my arrival, and I came to com> 
plete their work. Had a Mâlik becn there, I might have been 
called a Mutammim (a completer)." 

Al-Qâdî al-Sa'id Ibn Sana al-Mulk {No. 744) made also a 
similar allusion in the follovving verse : I wept with both my 
eyes, as if I tried to complete the task which Mutammim had left 
unfini<.hed. 

To expose this subject fully wouId require a long dissertation, 
and we have already passed all bounds in this digression. Pro- 
nounce Mutammim. The word {fadâ), in the expression ; 
a source but not like Şadâ, is pronounced in three different 
manners : Şuddâ, with a double d and a short final a. Şadda, with 
the vovvel a after f and a long final a ; so that, being pro- 
nounced with an u, it takes a short final, and, with an a, a long 
One. The third form is Şadda, with a single d folIo»ved by two 
hamzahs, one coming immediately afıer the other. This is the 
name of a famous well the water of which is sweet and limpid. 


756 AL-BUHTURl THE POET 

Aba ‘Ubâdah al-Walid Ibn ‘Ubayd Ibn Yahya Ibn ‘Ubayd 
Ibn Şhimlâl Ibn Jâbir Ibn Salamah Ibn Muşhîr Ibn al-Hârith 
Ibn Khuthavm* Ibn Abi Hârithah Ibn Juday Ibn Tadültt Ibn 

* In ‘Abd al-HamTd : Jusbam.—Ed. 

1 İn ‘Abd al-flamid : Badûl.—Ed. 
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Buhtur Ibn ‘Atûd İbn 'Unayn Ibn Salümân Ibn Thu'al Ibn 
‘Amr İbn al-Gfaawth İbn Jullıunıah Tay Ibn Aciud Ibn Zayd Ibn 
Kahlân Ibn Sabâ İbn Yaghjub İbn Ya'rab Ibn Qahtân, was a 
niember of the tribe of Tay and bore the surnanıc of al-Buhturi. 
This celebrated poet was born at Manbij, or, by anoiher account 
at Zardafnah, a viUage near that place ; therc he passcd his youih 
and made his stııdies. Hc then went to ‘Irâq where he recitcd 
poeıns in praise of sevcral khalifs, bcginning by al-IVlutawakkil ‘alâ 
Allah ; he eulogized also in his vcrses a number of grandees and 
nı'ises {persons high placed in the civil adminisıration). He remain- 
ed at Baghdâd a long time, and then rcturned to Syritı. In many 
of his poems he speaks of Alcppo anc! the öpen couniry which 
surrounds it ; for he had take-ı a grcat fancy to that city. Some 
of his poems wcre transmitted down orally by Abu’l-‘Abbâs al- 
Mubarrad (No. 610). Muhammad İbn Khalaf Ibn al-Marzubân', 
the Abû'Abd Allah al-Mahâmili^, Muhammad İbn Ahmad 
al-Hakiınî^, and Abû Bııkr al-Şûlî (No. 622). Şâlih Ibn al-Asbagh 
al-Tanukh\ ît native of Manbij, related as follows : “1 saw al- 

Buhturl here, at our town, before he \vent to ‘Irâq. He would 
enter by ihat door o*" the mosque and pass by us (to the other)", 
here he pointed to the two sides of the edificc. “and, in going 
and Corning, he would rccitc verses in praise of dealers in onions 
and love-apples ; yet he arterw;\rds became what wc ree. The 
‘Ulwah, whosc charms al-Bııhtuıi celebrates in a grcat number of 

1 This is the Muhammad İba Khılaf (nai Khnin of which our auttıor has 

already spoken (No. 163). İle wjs a native of al-MuUawwaI, n village situated 
to the vvest of Baltl^dâd. As a transmitter of ora) tradition, he was looked 
upon as a good auıhority. According to the aulhor of the Nujıtm. he wa$ 
dislinguisheü for his learning and cotnposed some fine wovks one of which 
was entitted Tafdil al-KllJb rtc. (the pre-eminenc* o/ dogs över many of thoae 
whowear clothes fully ettabiished). He died A. H. 309 (A. C. 921-2). The 
manuseripts of İbn Khallikân's work read (seren) in place of fncııf, 

nine), a very common rnistake. The true date is given in the Nüjüm. 

2 Abû ‘Abd Alt.ih al-Husayn İbn IsmS'il al-Mah:ımilI acted as çddi at 
Küfah during ıwo years, and held the highest rank .nt Baghdâd as a Tradııion- 
ist and a professor. He died A. H. 303 (A. C. 915-16), aı the age of sixty.eight 
years. (Dhahabl’s Vabagâl ol Şuffdz). 

3 Abû ‘Abd 'Allâb Muhannmad Ibo Ahmad al-Ijlaklmi died A. H. 336 (A. C. 
947-8). (Nu]ûm.) 
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his pieccs, was the daughter of a woman callcd Zarîâ* and a native 
of Aleppo. Aba Bakr a'-Şcli says, in iıis History of Aba Tammâm 
al-Tâ'i {No. 143) that al-Buhturi related as follows: “The first 
time I gaincd distinctioıı as a poet was (on a certain day), when I 
went to see Abû Tammâm, who was then at Hims (or Hum.t Emes- 
sa), and presented to him a poem of my composition. He used to 
hold sittings, and not a poet but wcnt to visit him and submit their 
productions to his judgment. On hearing mine, he turned towards 
me, without noticing the othcr persons who were preseni, and, 
whpn they retircd, lıe said : ‘You are the best poet of ali who 
recited verses to me. In what circumstanccs are you ?’ I complain- 
ed of poverty, on which he wrote to the inhabitants of Ma'arrat 
al-Nu’mân a lettcr in which he bore testimony to my talcnt and 
recommended me to their generosity. Go’ said he and recite 
verses in their praise.’ I went to thcm and they in consideration 
of his letter, trcated me with great honour and made me a pension 
of four thousand dirhams*. This was the first money I ever 
earned,” Aba 'Ubâdah {al-Buhturi) related, in the follovving terms, 
his first interview with Aba Tammâm : “1 went to visit Abû Sa'id 
Muhammad Ibn Yûsuf2 and spoke his praises in a gaşidah, which 
began thus: 

*‘Was a capıivated lover ever delivered from his passion, so 
that I also may hope for deliverance ? Was it by breaking his 
engagements (that he got free), or by hearkening to the advice 
of a compassionate friend ?” 

When I finished. he expressed, his satisfaction and said to me: 
'God bless you, my boy ! ’ A man who was in the saloon then 
said : ‘God exalt you {anıir)\ these verses are by me, but that 

1 About ninety pounds stei'ling. 

2 The amir Abû Sa‘id Mııbammad Ibn Yûsuf was the first of the Müslim 
generals who gaincd a Nİctnry över ıhe troops of the famous Bâbak al-K.bur- 
ramî. Being sent to Ardabi! in the year 220 (A. C. 835). by the k^alif al- 
Mu'tnşim, tl'.e rrücrs to repair ali the forıs wl<ieh Bftbak had desıroyed and to 
establj.h fortilıed posıs alon- the road by which provisions were to be convejed 
to the Müslim army. he aceomphshed his task and rouıed the insurgents io a 
sanguin.-try battie. (Ibn al-Albir’s/Tö/mV ; Nujüm.) 

* Zarigah in ‘Abd al-Hamid—Ed. 
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young man has got them by heart and recited them to you before 
1 had time to do so.’ Aba Sa‘id looked at me with an altered 
counıenancc and said: “My boy! you have in your family 
and relatives a sulTıcient title to my favour; so, do not have 
reccurse to such mcans as these.’ I rcplicd : ‘God exalt you ! the 
verses arc mine.’ On this, the stranger cxclaimed : ‘Good God, my 
boy ! do not say such a thing.’ Hc then began to repeat some 
vcrscs of my gaşidah. On this. Aba Sa‘id turncd tc ıtıC and 
said ; *'We slıall furnish you with whatever you desire but do 
not again have recourse to proceedings such as these. I was 
astounded and Icft the saloon, not knowing 'xhat to say and 
meaning to ask who that man might be. I had not göne far when 
Abn Sa‘id called me back and said : ‘We are merely Jesting v.'ith 
you, so take things patientiy. Do you know that man ? ’ I replied 
that 1 did not. ‘İt is your cousin,’ said he ; it is Habib Ibn Aws al- 
Tâ’i Aba Tammâm ! go up to him.’ I went över and erabraced him. 
He turned towards me, praised me highly, and spokc favourably of 
my verses. 'I was only jesting with you,’ said hc. From that 
moment 1 got attached to him and admired greatly his promptitude 
in learning passages by heart.” Al-Şüli relates also in the same 
work : Aba Tammâm made to the mother of al-Buhturî a proposal 
of marriage, to which she consentcd, saying: “Convoke the 
people to the ceremony. ' On this, he ansvvered : “The grandeur 
of God is such that His name ought not to be mentioned {in an 
affair which is to pass) between us two. Let us give each other the 
hand and act with mutual indulgencei.” Al-Buhturi, being asked 
whcther he or Abü Tammâm was the better poet, replied : “His 
best picccs surpass the best of mine, and my \vorst are better than 
the worst of his.” It has been said of al-Buhturi's poems that 
they were chains of gold. He held (in reality) the highest rank 
(as a poet). Iı is related that Abu ’l-‘Alâ al-Ma‘arrî (No. 46), 
being asked which was the best poet of these threc; Aba 
Tammâm, al-Buhturî and al-Mutanabbî (No. 49), replied that two 
of them were moralists and that al-Buhiuri was the poet. 1 must 

I This appears to mean that AbO Tammam desired the alliance without 
going through the legal forma. 
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dcclare that Ibn al-Ramt {No. 438) was not equitable towards 
him whcn hc said : 

“The boy, al-Bııhturi, steals frcm ıhe son of Aws {Abû Tam- 
ntöm) ıhc praises of ihe great and of the fair, In each of his verses, 
the thought is well expressed, but that ıhought belongs to Habib, 
the son of Aws.” 

Al-Bubturi related that he recited a poem of his composition 
to Abü Tammâm, and that ttıc latter recited to him {in return) 
this verle of Aws Ibn Hajari: 

“When our force is d^minished by the death of one of our 
lions, another appears amongst us, ready to show his teeth^.” 

“There, exclaimed Aba Tammâm, ‘I have announced to 
myself that my death is near ! ’ I replied : ‘God forbid I ’ ‘Nay,’ 
said he, ‘ray life will not be long; and another poct like you is 
now growing up in the tribe of T®y {who will replace you also). 
Know you not the aneedote told of Khâlıd Ibn Şafwân al- 
Mingari ? î he heard Shabib Ibj Shabbah {No. 29Sn), who was of 
the same family as he; make a discourse and he said to him; 
My son ! the talent displayed by you in speaking announces to 
mc that my death is near : we belong to a family in which, when 
an orator is produced, his predecessor soon dtes.’ ” Al-Buhturl 
here observed that Abü Tammâm died a year after. He related 
also the folIowing aneedote : “I recited to Aba Tammâm a poem 
which I had composed in honour of one of fhe Humayd family 
and by which 1 gained a large sum of money. Whcn I finished, 
he exclaimed: ‘Very good ! you shall be the prince of pocts 


1 See No. 260 n. 

2 This is merely an attempt to express the idea announced in ıbe Arabic 
verse, which. if liter,;lly Iranslaled, would run thus ; when we töse the sharpness 
{of our teeth) in (Josing) one of our cbiefıains, the tooth of another chief 
fiourishcs up annong us- 

3 tüîiılid, the son of Şafwîn. and chief of the tribe of Tamim, spoke bia 
hınguage with great elcgance. His faıher was also remarkable for his talent 
as a fine spe^ıker. An artı using aneedote is related by Ibn Badrün {Dozy’s edition, 
p. 216) of ıvhat passed betwecn him ard Abu ’l-'Abbâs al-Satfah. the first 
‘AbbasiJ Kl| ıllf. Ibn Qutaybah mentions him in the KItab al-Ma‘0rif. 
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when I am no more.’ These words gave me morc pleasurc than 
ali thc wealth which l had coîlected.” Maymun İbn Haran related 
as follows: “I met with the historian Abü Ja‘far Ahmad Ibn Yahya 
Ibn Jâbir Ibn Dawad al-Balâ^üriı and he appeared absorbed^ in 
thought. I askcd him what had occurred, and he said : ‘I was one 
of ıhose persons whom ( the khalif) al-Musta‘în admilted into his 
intimate society.’ Some poets having come to celebraıe his 
praise, he said; ‘I will receive eulogiums from no man, unless 
he produce a verse like that which al-Buhturi composed on 
( the khalif) al-Mutawakkir and which runs thus 

‘ir a passionate lover could be forccd to do what is beyond 
his power, the pulpit would certainly hasıen forward to salute 
you.’ 

U returned home and. the nekt time I went to see him, I told 
him that I had composed some verses which wcre better than 
those of al-Buhturi.' ‘Let us hear thcm,’ said he ; and I recited 
as follONVs. 

îlf the mantle of the Choscn one {Muhammad) possessed 
the faculty of thought, it would think that you were its former 
master; and; when you received it and put it on, it would 
have said : ‘These are his shoulders and his arms!’” 

Hc told me to return to my dwelling and execute the order 
which 1 should receive from him. He then sent me seven 
thousand dinârs^, with this message :‘Treasure them up for what 
may bcfal you afıer my death, for, as long as I live, you shall 
receive from me a pension suffîcient for your support.’ 
Al-Mutanabbî expressed, in thc following tcrms, the thought 
announced by al-Buhturi: 

“If thc trec towards which you look had the use of reason, 
it would sıretch its branches towards you, in saluation.” 

1 See No, J83, nole. The Arabic text of al-Balâ^ûrî's celebrated work on 
the conquests atTectcd by the hıst Muıalmans has been published at Leyden by 
M. Goeje. 

2 The meanins uf the words aJU , is dnublful. 

3 Somevvhat more than three thousand five hundrcd pounds sierling. 
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Aba Tammâm expressed the samc idea before them both, 
when he said : 

“If a picce of ground could advance rorward to rcceive the 
bones of Nu’mâ, the soil vvhich is parched up would have moved 
tovvards heri” 

Al-Buhturi’s verse is taken from a long qaşldah^, in which 
aulhor has aitained the height of excellence. He pıaiscs in it 
{ıhe khalif) Abu ’l-Fadi Ja'far al-Mutawakkil ‘alâ-Allâh and 
describes his going forth to preside at the public prayer on the day 
of the Breaking of the fast. It begins thus : 

“1 conceal vvithin my bosom the love I bear you, and I 
(sometimes) disclose it ; grieving under your cruelty, 1 am blaıred 
and then excused.'’ 

The verses with which the one above mentioned is connected 
are the following : 

"You fasted in righteousness ; you are the most nıedtorious 
of fastcrs ; and you now break the fast in conformity to ıhe 
prescriptions of God. Let your eyes be rejoiced by the day of 
the Fast-breaking ; it is ıhc most brilliant in the ycar, the most 
renowned. On it, you showed otf the grandeur of the empire in 
(sending forth) the loud-sounding phalanx which guards the faith 
and which maintains it. On hearing it approach, we thought that 
the mountains were in maıch ; it advanced, that morning, in such 
numbers as surpassed the most numerous army. The horses 
ueighed, the riders shouted, the swords glanced and the spears 
glitıered. The earth, submissive, trembled under ıheir weight; 
the sky was obscured and ıhe horizon shroudeü in dust. The 
sun. in rising, lighted up the day, but his brightness was soon 
extinguished in a turbid cloud of dust. (So il remained) tili your 
face, appearing in ali its splendour, dispelled the darkness and 
cleared away the dust. The spectators tire fascinaicd by your 
presence ; tosvards you are directed every lînger and every eye. 

1 The word fVücV Ufu'zâm) here renderecl by ; "To receive ıhe bonej,” 
tignifıes "to exaU" if pronnunced li'zârıı. I know not which is the right 
reading. 

2 This qaşUl(ih is not vcry loııg ; it contains only Ihiny-seven \crset. 
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They feel that your aspect, vvhich they now enjoy, is one oT God’s 
bicssings for which none should be ungrateful. By your looks 
you remined them of the Prophet and, when you appear exalted 
above your escort, tlıey cry out : “God is the only god ! God 
is almighty ! ” (T/ı/s continued) tili you reached the muşallâ.^ 
arrayed (as you u>ere) in the robe of true direction, visible to every 
eyc, You udvanced as one vvho is humble and submissive to the 
will of God, without ostentation and vviıhout pride. If a passionate 
lover could be forced to do what is beyond his powcr, the pulpit 
would ccrtainly hasten forward to salute you. Eloquencc came 
to assit you vvith such vvisdom as announced and displayed the 
evidencc of truth. Clothed in the Prophet’s mantle, you gave 
warnings and good tidings (to the congregaıion)." 

This extract is suflRcient for our purpose. The poem itsclf is 
really piece of lavvful magic and is composed with a facility not to 
be imitntrd. VVhat an admirable flovv (of language) ! how light 
the bridle (with which he direets his steeds) ! how bcautifully he 
has moulded his ideas I how elegant his thoughts I in the poem 
therc is nothing superhuous ; every part of it is exquisite ! The 
colleetion of his poetical works exists2 and his verses are currently 
knovvn ; it is therefore needless to insert here many specimens of 
his poetry. 1 shall, however, relate some aneedotes concerning 
him vvhich may be considered as interesiing. He had a young 
slavc-girli called Nasim (zephyer) and sold her to kâtib Abu ’l- 
Fa<Jl al-l;;lasan Ibn Wahb, the brother of the Sulaymân Ibn Wahb 
whom 1 havc alrcady given an account of (No. 259), He then regret- 
ted dccply vvhat hc had done, longed to get her back and composed 


1 See AVı. 263. 

2 The cv>py of iil-Bukıurl's OrHVİ/ı betonging to the Dtbliotheque imperiale, 
anelen fv'nds. no. 1392 uns written A. H. 6t0 (A C. 1213) and is in excetlent 
pre\er\aticn. It conıains 432 leavcs, or864 pnges. The poems are arranged 
in alphabeıical order, aecording to tbe letters which form the rhymes. Most 
of ıhese picv.xs are culogiums addıcsred lo İLhalifs, \va/.trs, amtrs and oiher 
great men ; the restconsisıs in s.ttires ; addresses to fhends and ghazats or 
amaıory pıec.s. The iext of ıhis manuseript has not been collated and ofl'ers, 
in con$e<)u.iK'C, some fabc readings. 

3 The Arabic word is ghuhlm f'ikc . 
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verses in her praise, declaring ıhat he had been dcceived and t hat 
thc sale was effected against his will. Here is one of thesc pieccs : 

“O Nasîm ! are thc promtses of Fortune ever true when she 
encouragcs the hopes of a passionate lover ? Why do 1 miss ihcc in 
mydreams? Why hast thou ceased to consolc the lover who is 
scorned by his mistress? Youabstain froın coming to visit ine 
through fear of those {who are aboul you); but what can hindcr 
your image from visiting ray ııocturnal slumbers ? Today, love has 
passed alt bounds in {ihe treatntent of) its victims, and I, as you 
wcll know, am a lover. Let al-Hasan İbn Wahb enjoy [his triumph ); 
he meets with his bcloved and 1 am separated from mine.” 

He composed ınany pieces on the same person. Therc was 
at Aleppo a man called 1 âhir İbn Muhammad al-Hâşhimi, who, 
on the death of his father, inherited a fortune of about one 
hundred thousand dinârs'. This sum he spcnt in deeds of charity, 
bestovving gifts on pocts and {needy) visitors. Al-Buhturî went 
from 'Irâq to see hım and, on arriving at Aleppo he heard that the 
man was overwhelıned wiıh debts and obliged to stay in his house. 
This intelligence grievcd him excessivcly and hî sent to Tâhir, by 
one of his mawlâs, a poem which he had composed in his praise. 
VVhen Tâhir received and read the piece, he shed tears, called in 
his servant and said : “Seli this house of mine.” The other 
exclaimed : “Tf you seli your house, you will be reduced to beg- 
garyî." “Seli it you must I ” replied the other. The sale produced 
three hundred dinârs, one hundred of which Tâhir tied up in the 
corner of a handkerchief and sent to al-Buhturi with a letter 
containing thcse lines: 

“If there was a gift adequate to the esteem in which I hold 
your mcrit, I would heap upon you silver, pearis and rubies, rare 
though they vıerc. But the elegant scholar, the man of intelligence, 
will condescend to pardon a friend who, possessing but littie, offers 
an insufficient gift.” 


1 About âfty thousand pounds tterling. 

2 Literally : you will remain {ıtanding) över the heads of the people. That 
is : you will go up to those who are sitting at their meals and sland befora 
them in cxpcctaiioD of receiving from them a morsel of brend. 
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When al-Buhturî rcceived this letter, he sent back the money 
and wrote to the donor the rollowing verses : 

“Blessings on you ! you are worthy of being bcneficent ! In 
the race of generosity, you precede and your rival can only followi. 
A small gift may appear great and a great one small; that depends 
on the feeling of him who counts on your generosity. But I 
return this mark of your bounty. because, if taken from you, it 
would be money ill acquired, and as such, is unlawful. If you 
repay verses with verses, the obligation is fulfilled and the dinârs 
are superiluous.’* 

When the sum was brought back, Tâhir opened the knotofthe 
handkerchief and put in &fıy dinârs more, declaring, at the same 
time, by a solemn oath, that he would not allow al-Buhturi to return 
them. When the latter received this gift, he recited these lines: 

“I give you thanks ; your humble servant feels a real pleasurc 
in being grateful. God increases the stere of him who is thankful. 
In evefy age there is but one model of perfeetion, and, in this 
age, you are certainly the one.” 

Al-Buljturî often recited with admiration the following lines, 
composed by a poet whose name I have forgotten : 

“Turtle-dove of (t/ıe grovef o/) al-Arâk ! for whom do you 
\vill? for whom do you lament ? By your complaints, you have 
cAcited (ro jorrovv) those hearts of ours and, by your weeping, 
drawn t«ars from those eyes. Come ! let us, in our afflicıion get 
up a scene of sorrovv, and sigh for the absence of our brethren 
who have journeyed to a distant iand. We shall assist you, and 
you shall aid us ; those that are in sorrow can consule the sorrovv- 
ful.” 

I have since discovered that the author of these verses was an 
Arab called Nabhân al-Faq‘asi. Al-Buhıurî was passing through 
Moşul, or according to anoıher statement, through Râs-‘Ayn, when 
he was taken sericusly ill The physician who attended and treated 


1 Literallv : the co'icurrent latter. and you bcforc. 
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him, prescribed, one day a muzawwarah^. The poet having no 
One with him except a servant boy, told him to prepare it. One 
of the chief men (rd’ls) of the town used to visit him during his 
iliness and being then preseni, said : “That boy cannot prepare 
such a thing well ; but I have a cook here he enumerated ali the 
good qualitie5 of this cook and extolled his talents to the highest. 
Al-Buhturi’s boy absiained from preparing the muzawwarah, fully 
relying on the promise of the ra'is. The poet remained sitting, 
in expectation ofreceiving it, but the ra’is had so many affairs to 
occupy his mind, that he quite forgot to have it made. Al-Bubturî, 
seeing that it was not forthcoming and that the time had passed in 
which he should have received it, wrote these lines to the ra'is. 

"1 hnd thai your promise respccting the muzawwarah is a decep- 
tion (zaıtT-) though you positively declared that you would direct 
a person to prepare it. May God not cure him who hopes to be 
cured by it ! and may his fortune^ not be exalted who puts to it 
his hand ! Forbid your messengcr to bring it to me, as I have 
forbidden mine to receive it.” 

The anecdotes and honourable acts related of him are very 
numerous ; so we need not expaliate on them further. His poems 
were not arranged in order tili Abü Bakr al-Şûli collccted 
them and classed them alphabetically (by their rhymes) ; ‘Ali Ibn 
Hamzah^ collected them also and arranged them according to their 
subjects, as he did for the poems of Abü Tammâm. Al-Buhturi 
drew ııp a Hamâsah in imitation of that which was compiled 
by Aba Tammâm. There exists also a work of his on the ideas 
vvhich usually cccur in poetry (Ma'âni al~Shi‘r). He was born in the 
ycar 206 (A.C. 821-22), other accounts say, 205, 202, 201 and 
200, he dicd in the ycar 284 (A.C. 897-98); othcfs says, in 285 
or 283, but the first datc is the true one. Ibn at-Jawzi (No. 345) 


1 The word mujaıvifar or nuızawwarah occurs in the Canon of Avicena. 
From ıhc comparison of ıhree passagcs in vhiclı it is fırund, 1 am led to think 
that it means sorrel-soup. It wascertainly a culinary prep.nration in which bread 
was sopped and uhich, it appears. had an ecid taste. İn north Africa this word 
dcsignates semoule, or granulatcd Hour, of the hnest şort. 

2 Litcrally ; tne hanci. 

3 See No. 753 note. 
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says in hit A'mâr al-A'yân {lives of eminent m m), that al-Buhturl 
died at the age of eighty years. His death took place at Manbij ; 
some say, but incxactly, at Aleppo. The Khatib (A^o. 53) men- 
tions, in his History of Baghdâd, that al-Buhtüri rcceivcd the 
surnames of Abu ’l-Hasan and Aba ‘Ubâdah, but, being advised, 
in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, to adopı the latter exclusively, as 
being the more remarkable, he did so. Literary seholars often 
ask to whom Abu ’l-Alâ al-Ma‘arri {No. 46) alludes in this verse : 

“Al-NValid said that the /laıVa-tree* produces no fruit ; and 
the flock of gazelles missed obtaining fruit from the naA‘a-lree.” 

These persons say : Who is this Walid and in what {piece of 
verse) did he say that the nab'a-tree produces no fruit ? This ques- 
tion has been addressed to me by many. The al-Walfd mentioned 
in the verse was the al-Buhturi of whom we are now speaking ; he 
said, in a long gaşidah of his composition : 

“She reproached me with my struggles against poverty ; but 
that was foolish in her: the nab‘a-lree is bare and has no fruit 
upon its branches." 

This is the verse to which Abu ’l-‘Alâ made allusion. I 
mention this as a piece of information which may be useful. 
‘Ubayd Allah and Abü ‘Ubadah, the sons of Yahyâ, the son of 
al-WaIid al-Buhturi, were persons in whose praise al-Mutanabbi 
composed a number of gaşîdahs. They were al-Buhturi’s grandsons 
and eminent ra’ises at that time. Buhturi mcans descended from 
Buhtur, who, as may be seen in the genealogical list given at the 
head of this article, was one of our poet’s ancestors. Zardafnah is 
a village in the dependencies of Manbij. Manbij is a town of 
Syria, situated between Aleppo and the Euphrates. It was built 
(anew) by Chosroes when he cffected the conquest of Syriaî. 
He called it Manbeh, which name the Arabs changed into Manbij. 
As it was the birth-place of al-Buljturî, it is frequently mentioned 
in his poems. We hnd it, for instance, in the following passage, 
terminating long gaşidah and in which he addresses Abü Ja'far 


1 The nab' waı of no sood but for making bows and arrovvs. 

2 Chosroes II conquered Syria (A. C. 611). İt waı in this expedition that 
he took Hieropoliı. {Manbij ) 
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Muhammad Ibn Humayd Ibn ‘Abd al-llamid al-Tfl&î, the person 
in whose honour he composed it: 

‘‘I shall never forget the tranquil moments I passed with you ; 
enjoying, at your house, the temperate shade of a happy life. I 
dwelt there in comfort and, reposing under the shclter of its trees 
(afyâihi), I thought rnyself at Manbij.” 

Al-Buhturi's u&ual residence was in ‘Irâq, as he was cmploycd 
in the service of al-Mutawakkil and of al-Fath Ibn Khâoân*. 
There he lived highly respected. When these two lost their livcı 
in the manner which ali know- he returned to Manbij. Being 
obliged, in the interest of his States, to have rrequent intervievs 
with the governor of the place, he used to address him by the 
title of amir, because he stood in need of his good-wil]. As he 
did this against his inclınation, he inserted the follosving lines in 
one of his poems : 

‘ Ja'far {ai-Mutawakkil) and al-Faih are göne, partly aoiled 
with dust {murammai) and partly staincd with göre {mudarraj). 
Can I ever hope again for aids (anşâran) against Fortune, now 
that they, my Aws and Khazrai^. have their dwelling (ıhawâ) in 
the grave 7 They were my masters by whose kindness I drained off 
(haiabtu) to the last drops, the favours poured upon me by their 
copiously flowing (muthajjij) rains {their benejicence)*. They wcre 
taken ofT designedly and for an evil purpose; and I am left 
here, obliged to give the title of amir to the governor of Manbij! " 


1 It is hardly necessary to warn the reader thaı this Fath Ibn ^âqân, one 

of al-Mutawakkil’s wazirs, must not be confounded with Fath Ibn Khâgdn of 
Seville, the author of the af-Vgiyd/ı and oiher well known works. The 

first was murdered in the palace of al-Ja'fari, near Sarra-man ra'â (A. H. 247). 
and the other at Morocco, A. H. 529. 

2 They were murdered by some of the Turkişh guards at the instigation 
of Muh.ımmad al-Muntaşir. the son of al-Mûtawakkil. 

3 The tribcs of al-Aws and Kharrâi todk Muhammad under their protection 
at Madînah and wcrc Iheıeforc called his An^ân (hetpers). 

4 The text of this pıece is inexactly given in the manuscripts and the printed 
editions. 1 he corrections, furnished by al-Buhturi‘s Diwân,ate inüicated in the 
translation. 
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Al-Mas‘ûdi says, in his Murûi al-Dhahab : ‘‘Harfin al-Raşhîd 
passcd near Manbij with ‘Abd al-Malilc Ibn Salih, who was the 
most elegant spcaker of ali the surviving descendants of al-'Abbâs. 
Seeing a well-built castlc (counlry-seat) and a garden full of trees 
covercd with fruiı, he asked to whom tliat properiy belonged. 
‘Abd al-Malik replied : ‘To you, Conımander of the faithful ! and 
then to me.’ ‘On what scalc,’ said al-Raşhid, ‘is the castle built 7 ’ 
The other made answer: ‘It is infcrior to that of the dwcllings 
(in which members) of our family (reşide), and it sıırpasses that of 
dwellings inhabited by other men.’ ‘Deseribe to me your town,’ 
said al-Raşhîd. 'Its vvater is sweet’ replied ‘Abd al-Malik, its air 
cool, its plains are .solid (underfoot), its maladies rare. ‘How are 
its nights?’ said al-Raşhid. ‘ The whole night’answercd ‘Abd 
al- Malik, is as (pleasant as) the morning’s dawn’.” End of 
al-Mas’ûdi’s relation. This ‘Abd al-Malik bore the surname of 
Abtt ‘Abd al-Rahmân ; he was the son of Salih, the 
son of ‘Ali, the son of 'Abd Allah the son of al- Abbâs 
the son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib. The town of Manbij, vvhich 
he held as appanage waı his place of residenee. He dicd at 
al-Raqqah in the year 199>. He expressed his Jhouglıts witlı 
great precision and elegance; but I must abstain from entering 
into this subject, test I should be led too far. Yâqüt al-Hamawi2 
says, in his Muşhtarik under the word al-Suqyâ (the irrigated) 
grounds), that five places bear this name. He conciudes the article 
with these words: The fifth is a village with gardens, near the 
gates of Manbij; it is settied in perpetuity ( \vaqf)^ on the 


1 In the noıc No. 119, it is stated, on otber autborities, that ‘Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Şâlih died in A. H. 193. The date given here by Ibn Khallikân is certainly 
wrong, for tbe Nujûm informs (No. 240) that, previously to the month of 
Rajab, A. H. 196 he \vas already dcad. 

2 The life of this Yâqût will be found in this work. 

3 A property seıtled on a rcligious establishment is called a waqf. It may 
be slipnlated by the donor that his descendants are to receive the whole or part 
of the revenues which it pröduces. On ıhe death of ıhe last descendant, the 
property is fully acquired to that establishment and must remoin with it in 
perpetuity. 
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descendants of al-Buhturi the poet." Abü Firâs> al-Hamdânl 
mentions it in his poems. 


757 AL-WALID IBN TARİF 

Al-Walid İbn Tarif Ibn al-Şalt Ibn Târiq Ibn Sihân* Ibn ‘Amr 
İbn Mâlik al-Shavbâni al-Şhâri; such is thc gensalogy givcn by Aba 
Sa'd al-Samâni [No. 370) in two passages of his Ansâb : onc 
under the title of al-Arq.'im and the other undcr that of al-Şihâni, 
a name in which thc x is follovvcd by an ı. Al-VValîd was onc of 
those men who acquired a grcat reputation for courage, audacity 
and bravery. He was chicf of the Khârijites^ and usually staıioned 
in Naşîbin, al-Khâbür and that neighbourhood. He revolted 
under the khalifatc of Hârun al-Raşhîd, committed acts of viohıncc 
and gathered about him a great multitude {[of rebels)^. Abü 
Khâlid Yazîd İbn Mazyad Ibn Zâyidah al-Şhaybânî, a chief vvhose 
life we shall give, was sent agaiııst him by al-Raşhid, at the head 
of a numerous army, and tried, at first, to circumvent and whecdle 
his adversary, The Barmakids not liking Yazîd, incensed al- 
Raşhid agai:>st him : “He spares thc rebel,” said they, “in consi- 
deration of the relationship vvhich cxi»ts bctween them^. Though 

1 This name is incorrectly transeribed Farâs (No. 146), where the life of Iha 
poet is given. 

2 The term Kharili designated those who revolted against the eslablished 
authority for religious motives. 

3 Abu'l-Fidâ does not speak of Khâlid in his Annals. but Ibn al-Alhtr 
gives us an aceount of him in the Kâmil, under the ycar 178 of the hijirah. 
Thischief revolted at Nasibin, penetrated into Armenîa, besieged the city of 
imalât tili he obtained from the inhabilants a gift of thirty thousand piecus of 
gold. He ıhen invaded Adbarbâ'ijiin. Hulwân, the Savvüd of ‘lrâq, the countries 
on thc west bank of thcTigris and Mesopotamia ; devastating these provinces 
and ransoming ıhe cities. The {çhalif Harun al-Raşbid sent against him Yazld 
Ibn Mazyad, and that chief vanguished and slew the rebel in the foIlowing 
ycar. 

4 Al-Walid and Khâlid wcre rclatives ; they bclongcd to the ıribc of 
ghaybân and drevv their descent from the same ancestor, Wâ’il. 

• 'Sibljân İbn ‘Umar’ in ’Abd al-Hamld.—Ed. 
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al-WaHd has very fcw troops, Yazid docs nothing but amuse him 
with fair protnises tili he sees how things may turn out.” This 
induced al-Raşhid to write an angry letter to Yazîd, in which he 
•said; “Had I dispatched on this business one of my salves, he wouId 
have done things betler than you. You are trying to deceive (me) 
and spare your own relatives, but the Commander of the faithful 
swears that, if you defer giving battie to al-Walid, he will send 
a person with ordcrs to bring to him your head.” In consequence 
of this letter, Yazid attacked al-WaIId, defeated and slew him. 
This took place on the eve of Thursday in the month of Ramatjân 
179 (Nov.-Dec., A.C. 795). The battie was so remarkable that it 
is mentioned in the books of annals. Al-Walîd had a sister naıned 
al-Fâri'aih, or, as some say, Fâıimah. She possessed a talcnt for 
poetry and, as al-Khansâ made elegies on the death of her brother 
Şakhri, she fonowed the same path and composed, on the death of 
hers, an excellent qasldah. It is very scarce and not to be found 
complete in any of the literary anthologies^ ; Aba ‘Ali al-Qâli {No. 
92) himself givcs only four verses of it in his Amâll. I happened to 
discover a complete copy of the poem and, as it is not only rare 
but good, I shall insert it here : 

“At Tali Nuhâkâ are the remains of a tomb (y^hich appears) 
likea hill overtopping ali other hilis. In it are enclosed hereditary 
glory, chieftanship, courage and sound judgement. Trees of al- 
Khâbûr I why are you covered with leaves 7 you appear not to 
grieve for the death of the son of Tarif; of that hero who cared 
for no other provision but that of piety ; who required no wealth 
but by means of lances and of swords. The only treasures he 
valued were (steeds) sleek and vigorous accustomed to charge upon 
the ranks {of the foe). You {who regret him not) you cannot have 
witnessed that {battie), nor stood 6rm before the enemy when he 
attacked, and that not feebiy. You must never have put on a coat 
of mail, with the intention of entering into an abyss of terror, into 
the crowd of warriors with brilliant arms. You must never have 
charged in a day of battie, when war, pregnant {wlth dangers), was 

1 See No. 156 and M. Caussin de Pcrceval’s Essal sur l'~histoire des Arabes. 

2 İn Ibn al-Atl^îr’s Kâmil it is given with lome omissions, transpositions 
and new readings. 
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goaded on by the points of the yeIlow-shafted spears*. He and 
generosity wereinseparable companions ; whilist he lived, generosity 
was pleased with him ; now, that he is dead, she flnds no 
rompanion that can please her. {fValid exclaimed') you are lost for 
us (irreparably) ? as the days of our youth are lost ; O! that we 
could redeem you (fronı death) by tne sacrihce of thousands of our 
youths ! tili NValid’s life was exlinguished, he never ceased to be a 
curb for his foes and a refuge for the feeble. Alert, my people ! 
deaıh and ruin are at hand, and the carih is inclined to trcmble for 
his loss. Ahrt, my people ! calamity, and destruction are near ; 
here comes adversity, the obstinate foe of the generous. Behold ! the 
moon is ready to fail from its place among the stars, and the sun 
has resolved to ecMpse his light. Behold the lion who was in ali 
things lion ; they now bear him to a cavity hollowed in the earth 
and covered över. May God punish that spot of ground which 
hides from our sight a hero who was never sated in doing act of 
kindness. He perished by the hands of Yazıd Ibıi Mazyad ; but 
what of that how often did he engage his bands against hostile 
troops ! May the benediction of God rest upon him for ever! I 
see that death lets fail her strokes on ali that is noble.” 

She composed a great number of other clegies on his death, 
and, in one of them, she says ; 

“I think ofal-Walid and his gtorious deeds, ııow that I see 
the land deprived of his presence. I am göne to look for him in 
heaven, in that place to which aspired his noble pride, now level- 
led to the dust^. His people lost him by ıheir fault ; let them now 
search for as good a proteetor as him whom they lost ! O ! if the 
swords which struck him with their edge, had known what they 
did, they would have recoiled off him, when wielded to strike, 
through reıpect and through drcad of his bravery." 

AUWalid used to recite the following lines every time he was 
engaged in battie ; 


1 I rcad tfj with the Bül3q edition. 

1 Literally : “As was desired by his nose now cul ofT." The word nost 
signihes figuratively honourable pride. 
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“I am 'Walid Ibn Tarif al-Shâri ! the lion-chief whosc ardour 
none can withstand ! İt was your tyranny which drew me forth 
from my abodc.” 

It is relatcd that when the army of al-Walid was routed Yazld 
himself pursucd his adversary to a great distance and succeded in 
killing hitn and cutting off his head. When a)-Walid's sister was 
informed of his death, she put on the armourin which she used to 
fight, and chargcd upon the troops of Yazld. When he saw her, 
he cried out : “Let her alone ! ” and then, saliying forth, he struck 
her horse with his lance and said to her : Go away, and God’s 
cursei be upon you! you will bring disgrace upon the tribe^.” 
On hearing these words, she felt ashamed and went away. 
Torif is to be pronounced as here written (no/ Turayf). Teli 
Nuhâkâ, the place where thıs clebratcd battie was fought, is, I 
believe, in the territory of Nasibin. Al-Khâbür is the well-known 
river which has its source at Râs-Ayn and falls into the Euphrates, 
near Qarqisiyâ. On its banks are a great number of villages 
which resemble large towns, the country around thetn bsing per- 
fcctly cultivated and the markets abundantly stocked with the 
produce of the soil. The name is so well-known that I need not 
indicate its orthography. Skâri (a sellerJ has for its plural 
Şhurât and serves to designate the IGıârijites. This name was 
applied to them because they had the custom of saying : ‘•Wc have 
sold our souls through obcdience to God ; ** that is to say 
“We have given them to purehase paradize, in abondon 
ing the cause of the imâms [khâUfs who transgress the law. ’ 
The true name of al-l^ansâ was Tumadir. iler father, 
‘Anır Ibn al-Şharid, belonged to the tribe of Sulaym. The 
word khans sienifies to have a flat nose and prominent noslrils: 
she receivod this nickname becauso that was her case. The history 
of her brother Şakhr and the elegies which she composed on his 
death are weii-known. We have said a word of him in the life of 
Aba Ahmad al-Askar! (ıVo. 156). Opinions are at variance 
respeeting the place where his tomb is sıtuated. Some say that 

1 Liıerally : "And the vehemenje of God bc upon you 1 ” 

2 She, who was a relation of Yazid's, nıight have been taken prisoner and 
ili treated. 
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he was buried near *A3ib, a well-known mountain in the country 
of the Greeks*, and that the tomb which is to be seen there 
and is considered as the tomb of Imra al-Qays Ibn öujr al- 
Kindî, the celebrated poet, is in reality that of Sakhr. Accord- 
ing to another statemsnt, both were buried there. The hâft^ Abû 
Bakr al-ljâzimi (No. 599) says, in his Dictionary of homonyms, 
that *Asib is a mountain in the land of Hijâz, and that Şajdır, the 
brother of al-Khansâ. was buried near it. From these indications 
it would appearthat there are two mountains which bcar this name ; 
One of them, which is the best known, lies in the country of the 
Greeks and the other in Hijâz. Yâqüt al-Hamawî2 shouM have 
noticed ‘Asib in his geographical Dictionary, but I do not finJ it 
mentioned in that work. 


758 VVAHB IBN MUNABBIH 

Abû ‘Abd Allah, Wahb Ibn Munabbîh* [Ibn Kâmil Ibn Say’j^, 
Ibn Dh i Kibar] al-YamanI (a native of Yaman) was the great 
transmitter of narrations and legends. He possessed Information 
concerning the origin of things, the formation of the world, 
t'.-.e history of the prophets and of (ancient) kings.'* According 
to Ibn Qutaybah (No. 306) he declared that, of ali God’s 
books, he had read seventy-two. The same author says : “I saw 
a treatise of his entitled : An account of the crowned kings belong- 
ing to the race of Himyar, with their history, the anecdotes related 
of them, the indication of their tombs and specimens of their poetry. 


1 The mountain named 'Asîb is situated in the neigbbourbood of Angora. 
See my Diwan d' Amro at-Kais, page 28. 

2 The life of this geographer will be found in this worlc. 

3 See tVustenfel's edition of Nawawî’s biographical dictionary, page 609. 

4 A great part of the Information which the Musulmân historians give us 
respecting the ante-Islâmic history of Persia, Greece, Yaman, Egypt and other 
countries, comes from Wahb Ibn Munabbih. He was an audaciouı liar, as 
Müslim critics of a later period at length discovered. 

• From Ibn to 'Kibar' not in ‘Abd al-Hamîd.—Ed. 
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It Forıns one volüme and is an instructive work. He had several 
brothers ; one of them, who was older than himself and named 
Hamrnâm İbn Munabbih, related some traditions which he had 
learned from Aba Hurayrah {No. 244n.)." ‘Wahb was counted 
as one of the Abnâ. We shall here eaplain what is meant by this 
denomination ; Abü Murrah Sayf İbn Dhî-Yazan the Himyarite, 
hcld the sovereigniy of Yaman. When the Abyssinians took posses- 
sion of his empire, he went to implore the assistance of Chos* 
roes Anûş|^irwân, against the invaders. The history of his procecd- 
ings on this occasion are well known and a full account of them 
Nvould lead us too fari. The result was that Chosroes sent ofT 
with him seven thousand fivç hundred Persian horsemen under the 
command of Wahraz. So says ibn Qutaybah, but, according to 
Muhammed İbn lshâq {No. 586), the king sent with him only 
eight hundred horsemen, of whom two hundred were drowncd in 
the sea, and six hundred escaped. Abu al-Qâsim al-Suhayli {No. 
346) declares that the hrst statemer.t is more likely to be true, 
becausc it is difficult to suppose that six hundred horsemen could 
have resisted ali the Abyssinians. When thcse troops arrived in 
Yaman, thcy fought a*battle with the Abyssinians, gained a victory 
över them and expeiled them from the country. Sayf İbn 
Dhî-Yazan and Wahraztook upon themselves the supremc command 
and l'.eld it for four years. Sayf, having admitted some of the 
Aby.ssinians into his service, went outto one of his hunting-grounds 
and took those people with him. VVhen tbey found him alone, 
thcy threw their javelins at him and killed him, after whıch, they 
fled to the tops of the mountainş ; but the companions of Sayf pur* 
sued them there and slew them ali. From that moment, the mo- 
narehy of Yaman was dissolved ; the people of that country not 
placing themselves under the command of another sovereign, but 
the inhabitants of each district choosing a member of the tribe of 
yimyar for their king. The government of these provincial kings 
subsisted tili God gave the Müslim religion to the world. Ac¬ 
cording to another recital, the country remained in the hands of the 
Persians and was governed by the licutenants of Chosroes tili 

1 See M. Caussin de Perceval’s Etsal tur l'histoirt des Arabe*. vol. I, p. 146 
*t Meq. 
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thc tnission of God’s Prophef. At that time, thcre wcre in Yaman 
two young men who acted as generals for Barwiz {Perviz); one 
of thcm was a Daylamite and bore the name of FlrOz; the 
othcr was called Dâduvvayh.* They became Muslims and wcre 
the same persons who penetfated wiıh Qays Ibn al-Makşhûlj*, into 
the house of al-Aswad al-‘Ansî, who had set up for a prophet in 
Yaman, and slew him. The history of this event is so wen 
known that we need not relate it^. Our objcct in mentioning ali 
this is to indicate the origin of the vvord Abnâ {som). This 
title was given to the sons and grandsons of such Persian sol- 
diers as settied in Yaman, got raarried and had children. Javvas, 
thc learned doctor of whom we have alrcady spoken {No. 278) 
was one of the Abnâ. I indicated that fact in his biographical 
notice, but did not cxplain the word as I have done here. The his¬ 
tory of Wahb is sufllciently known ; so, we need not mention any 
thing more concerning him'. He died at Şan'â in Yaman, in the 
month of Muharram, 110 {April-May, A. C. 728); ot, by othcr 
accounts, in 114 or 116. He had then attained (he age of ninety 
years. We have spoken of Şan‘â in the life of ‘Abd aI-Razzâq al- 
Şan’âni {No, 373). Some foreign names are menıioned above, 
but, as they are well known, we abstain from indicatmg thcir ortho- 
graphy and thus avoid lengthening (he present article. 


759 THE QApi ABU ’L-BAKHTARI 

Abu ’l-Bakhtari Wahb Ibn Wahb Ibn Kathîr Ibn 
*Abd Allâh Ibn Zama ah Ibn aI-Aswad Ibn al-Muttalib Ibn Asad 
Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza Ibn Quşayyi Ibn Kilâb, a member of the tribe 

1 Sotîie copies read TabarI and othcr historians replace this name 

by ‘Abd YaBhûyı. 

2 The full history of al-Ansî will be found in Kosegarten's edition of the 
Annals o/Tabâri and 'n M. Caussion’s Essai. 

3 Wahb a jew converted to Islâmism, vvas highly esteenied in his days as a 
transmitter of histoncal Information and evcn as a relator of Tradiıions. Part 
of the latter Information he delivered on the authority of some of the Tâbi'îs, 
or disciples of Muhammad’s Companions ; and in that, he is considered as 
trustworthy. 

* Abd al-Iiamid gives : Z5dhuwavh.—Ed. 
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of Qurayş!], a descendent of Asad and a native of Madiriah, taught 
Traditions on the authority of ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn ‘Umar al-‘Umarî, 
Hişhâm Ibn ‘Urwah, (Afo. 748). Ja‘far al-Sâdiq Ibn Muhammad 
{No. 128) and others ; Traditions were delivered on his authority 
by Rajâ Ibn Sahi al-Şâ^ânî, Abu 'I-Qâsim Ibn Sa'id Ibn al-Musay- 
yab and others. He was considered as one vvhose Traditions ought 
to be rejectcd and was notorious as a fabricator of such pieces. 
Having removed from Madinah to Baghdâd. under the khalifate 
of HârOn al-Raşhid, he was appointed by that sovereign to the 
qâdiship of ‘Askar al-Mahdî, (a place situated) to the east of 
Baghdâd. We have already spoken of this town in our article 
on al-Wâqidi {No. 618). Some time after, the l^ılif removed him 
from that post and nominated him to the qadiship of Madinah, in 
the place of Bakkâr Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayri {No. 228). He gave 
him, at the same time, the dircction of military affairs in that 
{province). Al-Bakhtari. being afterwards deprived of these ofRces 
by the ktsalif, proceeded to Baghdâd and there he continued to 
reşide tili his death. The Khafib {No. 33) says, in that article 
of the history of Baghdâd \vhich contains the life of the Hanahte 
qâdi Abü Yûsaf Yâ‘qüb Ibn İbrahim.' “This doctor was chicf 
qâ4i at Ba^dâd. On his death, al-Raşhid gave his place to Abu 
’l-Bakhtari Wahb Ibn Wahb the Qurayşhide, who was a juris- 
consult, a historian and a genealogist ; generous, noble-minded 
and bountiful; fond of praise and rewarding amply those who 
culogized him. Whether he gave littie or much. he always 
requested the receiver to forgive his parcimony. He rejoiced so 
loudiy when an applicant came to solicit his benevolcnce, that any 
person who did not know who he was wouId say : ‘There is a man 
who has obtained a great favour which he asked for.” Ja'far al- 
Şâdiq married Ibn al-Bakhtari’s mother at Madinah and some of 
his Traditions wiıh their isnâds^, were handed down by his step-son. 
Her name was ‘Abadah, her father ‘Ali, descendcd from ‘^bd 
Manâf by the following line : Yazid, Rakânah, ‘Abd Yazid, Hâşhim 
al-Muttalib, ‘Abd Manâf. Her mother was the daughter of ‘Aqil, 
the son of Aba Tâlib. The Khatib. in his History of Baghdâd, 

1 The life of Abü Yûsuf the Hanafite will be found in this work. 

2 See Introduction to vol. I. 
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praises Abu ’l-Bakhtarî in the highest terms and relatcs that a poet 
went to him one day and reciced these lines : 

“When Wahb opens his lips to smile, you would take {the 
brightness of his teeth) for the lightnings of a cloud which rejoices 
in pouring out its watcrs över many lands. Words of blame uttered 
by those who are hostile to great men cannot injure Wahb ; the 
star is not hurted when barked at by a dog. Many men inherit 
treasures from their fathers, and the treasures of the Sons of 
Fihr (the Qurayşhids) consists in that concretion of beneficence 
(whose name is) Wahb.’* 

“Abu ’l-Bakhtari”, says the historian “gave way to an excess 
of joy and laughcd outright. He then called forward one of his 
‘awns,i and whispered something in his ear. The man brought 
to him a pürse containing five hundred dinârs*, and he Abu'l-Bakh- 
târî) gave it to the poet”. Abu ’I-Faraj al-işbaliâni (No. 41S) 
relates as follovvs, in the article of the Kitâb al-AghânI which 
contains the life of Abû Dulaf al-TjlI (No. 513) : “Ahmad Ibn 
*Ubayd Allah Ibn ‘Ammâr spoke to me and said : ‘VVe werc one 
day at the house of Abu ’l-‘Abbâs al-Mubarrad (No. 610), and 
found with him a young boy who was the grandson of the qadl 
Abu ’l-Bakhlârî Wahb Ibn Wahb. His face was smooth and 
handsome. With him was another boy who resembled him in 
beauty and who was the grandson of Abû Dulaf al-Tjlî. Al- 
Mubarrad said to the grandson of Abu ’l-Bakhtârî ; T know a 
charming anecdotc of your grandfather ; how he performed an act 
of generosity, the likc of which no man ever did beforc.’ He (the 
boy) asked to hcar it and al-Mubarrad spoke as follows : ‘A literary 
man received an invitation to some placc (or other), and there they 
gave him to drink a different şort of nabiM^ from that which was 
served to the rest of the company. This made him compose the 
follosving verscs : 


1 The ‘awn {ald, helper) is a şort of constable and messengcr atiached to tho 
tribunal of a ııâdl. 

2 Somewhat more than two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 

3 Sec No. 129. 
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“Two sorts of nabı'Si were in the same room ; one for the 
rich men, and one for their guest! Had you done the same with 
your eatables, you would have roIIowed the rule you have observed 
with respect to your intoxication liquor. But, if you wished to reach 
the goal towards which ali generous men aspire, you would have 
imitated the conduct of Abu al-Bakhtari : He sought for his bre- 
thren througout the land and enabled the poor man to do without 
the help of the rich.” 

When these verses came to the knowledge of Abu *1-Bakhtarl. 
he sent to the author three hundred dinârs. ‘I told him,’ said Ibn 
'Ammâr, ‘that {Abû Dulaf), the grandfather of the other boy, did 
sometbing of the same kind and even hner.’ (Al-Muburrad) asked to 
hear what it was, and I related as follows : ‘He was informed that 
a man, formerly rich, had fallen into poverty and that his wife 
told him to go and enlist in the army ( ı'und ); on which he said : 

“Let me alonc ; you require of me a thing exorbitant : to 
bear arms and to hear people in armour cry : Halt! Do you take 
me for one of those men of death who, night and day, seek their 
own destruction? When death approaches others, it appals me; how 
thcn could I rush towards it, head foremost'? Do you think that 
to go forvvard and fight when an adversary in single combat is in my 
nature, or that nıy bosom contains the heart of Abû Dulaf?” 

Aba Dulaf (having heard of this,) sent for the man and said : 
‘How much pay (rizg) did your wife count on your receiving ?’ He 
answered : ‘One hundred dinârs^’. ‘And how long. said Abû 
Dulaf, ‘do you expect to live ?’ The man answered : •Twenty 
years.’ ‘Then’ said Abû Dulaf, ‘I owe you the amount of what you 
(boıh) hoped for, and shall pay it out of my pocket, not out of the 
sultân's trcasury’. He then gave orders that (he sum should be paid 
immediately. ‘I saw,' said the narrator, that the face of Abû Dulaf's 
grandson brightened up and remarked that Abû *I-Bakhtari’s grand- 
son was put quite out of countenance.’ End of the recital fur> 
nished by the author of the {Kitâb al-Aghânî). We have given these 


1 Litcrally ; in thursting rorward the shoulder. 

2 About iirty pounds slerling. 
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verses in the life of AbQ Dulaf (No. 913) and mentioned the name 
of him who made them, with the manner in which they were 
brought about. They differ, in some degree, from those which are 
inserted here, The first piece of verse (ciiâd in the foregoing ex- 
tract n/nf) referring to Abu’I-Bakhtari, was conıposed by Abû 
‘Abd al'RahmSn Mubammad İbn ‘Abd al-Rahmân Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Atiyah, a celebraced poet (No. 186n.). He drew hissurname of 
aI-‘Atawi from the name of his grandfather, who was a native of 
Başrah and a mawlâ of the family of Layth Ibn Bakr İbn 'Abd 
Manât İbn Kinânah. He (al-'Afawî was a Mutazelite and left a 
diwân of poetry. The Khatib, in his History of Bagjıdâd, attri- 
butes to Abu *I-Bakhtari the follovving saying : “I prefer being 
with peopie better informed than myself to being with people 
who are not so well informed as I am. For, if I Icnow more than 
they do. I can learn nothing from them ; whereas, with the others, 
I can gain infornsation.” The Khatib relates also in the same 
work, that Hârhn al-Raşhid, on arriving at Madinah, declared that 
it vvould be a profanation if he were to go up into the Prophet’s 
pulpit whilst he had sıill on him his traveliing jacket (qabâ) 
and sword-belt. Abu ’l-Bakhtari, on hearing these words, said to 
him : “Ja'far, the son of Muhammad” meaning Ja'far al-Şâdiq, 
“related to me that he heard his father speak in these terms ; 
‘Gabriel, on whom be the blessing of God ! descended (fromhea- 
ven) to the Prophet, and he had upon him a qabâ and a belt fur- 
nished with its sword.’ ” This induced al-M'uâfâ al-Tamimi to 
compose the folIowing line^ : 

“Evil and woe betide Abu ’l-Bakhtarî when ali men shall appear 
together at the resurreetion ! for he has said and pubtished a false- 
hood respeeting Ja'far. By Allah ! he never had onc hour’s conver- 
sation with Ja'far, either in town or in country, never whilst he 
lived, was he seen to pass between the (Prophet's) tomb and the 
pulpiti, May God chastise the son of Wahb for publishing a scan- 
dalous falsehood : he pretends that, when the Muftafâ Ahmad 
(the chosen one, Muhammad) received the visits of Gabriel, that 


1 This waı perhaps the passage leadinf to that part of ıbe ınosque wheıe 
JâTar al-Şâdiq usualiy stationed. 
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angel, holy and püre, appeared to him in boois, and in a black 
qabâ, with a sword girt around his loins !” 

Ja'far Tayölisî rclatcs that Yahya İbn Ma'ini stoppcd one 
day bchind the circle of students 'who were taking lessons from 
Abu ’l-Bakhtarî. The professor was thcn repcating to them the 
Tradition which came from Ja'far al-Şâdiq. On hearing it, Ibn 
Ma‘în exclaimed : “Enemy of God ! you there teli a lie of the 
Prophet!” “On that,” said Ibn Ma'in, “the police-guards arrested 
me^, but I said to them ; ‘This man pretcnds that the mcsscnger 
of the Lord of ali creatures came down to the Prophet with a qabâ 
on his shoulders.” They replied to me : ‘By Allah ! that man is a 
lyİDg story-teller, and they let me go’ Ibn Qutayba says, in his 
Kitâb al-Ma‘ârif, that Abu ’l-Bakhtari’s authority as a Traditionist 
was feeble. The ^atib says, in his History, that İbrahim al- 
Harbî {No. 194) related what here follovvs : “Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
{No. 19)) was asked if he knew by whom was published the Tradi¬ 
tion which runs thus : No speed {can be made) eycept with döven 
hoofx, or ıviıh solid hoo/s or with wirıgs ? and be replied : ‘No one 
can have related such a thing except that liar; meaning Abu 
’l-Bakhtarî.’ This qâdi camposed a number of works, such as the 
Kitâb al-Râydt {on standards), the history of Tasm and Jadis, the 
Kitâb şifat al-Nabl {a description of the Prophet's personandcharac- 
ter the Fadâ’il al-Anşâr {the meritorious qualities and doings of 
Anfârs), the Kitâb al-Fadâ'il al~Kabir {the larger work on meritorious 
qualities), and ageneaiogy of the descendants of Ismâ'il containing 
also a quantity of Traditions and narratives. The anecdotcs told of 
him and of his merits arc very numerous. He died at Baghdâd, 
A. H. 200 (A. C. 815-6) under the khalifate of al-Mâtr,ûn. Ibn 
Qutaybah mentions him twice in the Kitâb al-Ma'ârif ; the first 
time, in special article wherein is given an account of what he 
was ; the second time, in the pargraph headed ; The names which 
occur thrice successively, where he gives as examples : “Abu al- 
Bakhtari Wahb, the son of Wahb, the son of Wahb, and among 
thcPersian kings: Bahrâm, the son of Bahrâm, the son of Bahrâm, 

1 The article on Ibn Ma*In it given in thit worlc. 

2 The true reading is 

• Kitib al-Rawûyaı, (a book of Narrations) in 'Abd al-Tamld.—Ed. 
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and, among the dcscendants of Abu yâlib, Haşan, the son of 
^asan, the son of ^asan, and, among the Ghassânids. al-^âritl] 
the younger, son of al-Hârith the lame, son of al-Hârith the elder. 
These are ali the cases which Ibn Qutaybah mentions, the others 
appeard in later times ; thus Abü I^amid al-Ghazzâli {No. 562) 
was named Muhammad Ibn Mul;ıammad Ibn Muhammad'. Bakh- 
tari isderived from the verb bakhtara, which signifies to strutproud- 
ly. This surname is often confounded with that of Buhturl. 
Zam'a, in its primitive signihcation means the excrescence which 
grows behind the cloven feet of animals. It was afterwards em- 
ploycd as a proper name. We have already spoken of al-Asadi. 
This article was hnished when I met witlî an anecdote whîch I 
must add to it : Abu ’l-Bakhtar! related as foIlows : "I used to 
go into the presence of Hârün al-Raşhid, and I found hini, onc 
day, with his son al-Qâsim, surnamed al-Mu’tamin, standing be- 
fore him. I kept my eyes fixed on the boy, from the time I went 
in till I was going out. One of the khalif’s boon companions 
then said : ‘Abu ’l-Bakhiari must, I think, like lambs’ heads. The 
khalif understood his meaning and, when I went again to see him, 
he addressed me thus : T see that you cannot take your eyes off 
my son aI-Qâsim ; do you wish that he should be given up to you 
completely? ’ I replied : ‘God protcct the Commandcr of the faith- 
ful ! why cast up to me a thing (a vice) which is not in me ? ’ I 
looked on him fixedly because JaTar al-Şâdiq, on whom be God’s 
blessing ! related, on the authority of his forefathers, up to the 
Prophet of God, that the Prophet said : ‘Three things fortify the 
sight: looking at verdure, at running water and at a handsome 
face.’ 1 copied this from the handwri'.ing of the qâdi Kamâl al- 
Din Ibn aI-‘Adım {No. 104, note) ; it was his rough draught of the 
History (of Aleppo). 


760. YARDO AL-TURKUMANI. 

Yârûq Ibn Arslân al-Turkumânî was a chief who had grcat 
influencc över his peopic. It was after him that the horde of 


1 Examplcs of this last case bccame vcry numerous. 
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Turkumâns called the Yârûqiyah was thus named. He was of a 
colossal stature, a formidable aspect, and resided outside of 
Aleppo, in the country to the south of the city. He, his family 
and foIlowers built for themselves, on a lofty hili bordering the 
river Quwayq, a great number of houses and large edifices which 
are known by the appellation of al-Yârûqiyah and bear the 
appearance of a village. He and his people resided there. It is 
yet inhabited by a numerous population and is frequently visited 
by the people of Aleppo in the spring season, for the purpose of 
amusing themselves in its green fields and looking down on the 
Quwayq. It is a place of amusement and diversion. Yârüq died 
in the moııth of Muharram. 564 (Oct.-Nov., A.C. 1168); so says 
Bahâ al-Din Ibn Shaddâd. in the life of the Sultân Salâh al-Din. 
The word is to be pronounced Yârüg. Quwayq is the name 

of a litlle river which passes ncar Aleppo ; its waters flow abun- 
dantly in winter and spring, but cease to run in sumraer. Poets 
have often mentioned it in their verses, AbQ ‘Ubâdah al-Bubturl 
(No. 743) particularly, who has repeatedly spoken of it in his 
qaşidahs. He says, for instance, in one of his pieces : 

*‘0 ye lightnings! disclose {to my sight) the Quwayq and the 
two outskirts of Aleppo ! flash över the castle of Bafyâs ! Show 
me the land of roses tinged with yeIlow, the land where the myrtle 
is gathered {majnS). When I went to that country, it assemblcd 
around me {Us delights) and greatly tranquilized my heart*’. 

Bafyâs is the name of a village which lay outside of Aleppo, 
but is now so completely ruined that not a trace of it remains. 
Şâlilj Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abd Allâh İbn al-‘Abbâs Ibn ‘Abd al-Mutlalib» 
built there a castle which he inhabited and his sons (after him). 
It was situated between al-Nayrab and al-Şâlihiyah, villages lying 
near each other and to the east of Aleppo. The castle was built 
on a hili which commands al-Nayrab, but nothing now remains of 
it except somc mouldering ruins. So I find it written in the hand- 
writing of a \vell-informcd native of Aleppo. 


I ThiswasthefaihLTof‘Abaal-Malik. the 'Abbâsid prince of whom we 
heve spoken in So. 129 note. 
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761 YAQÜT AL-MAWŞILİ, THE PEHMAN 
The kâtib {secretary or writer) Abu ’l-Durr {thefather of pearis) 
YSqüt (hyacinth) al-Mawşili {an inhabitant of Moşul), was thc son of 
a Musalmân {'Abd Allah). He obtained the title of Amin al-Din 
{trustv/orthy in religion) and was surnamed al-Malikî {ihe Malakiyan) 
after (his patron) the Sultân Abu ’l-Fat^ Malik Shâh II, the son of 
Saljüq, the son of Muhammad, the son of Malik Shâh 1. Having 
settied at Moşul, he studied with great assiduity under Abü Mülgam* 
mad Sa'id Ibn al-Mubârak, an Egyptian grammarian who is more 
gcnerally knowD by the surname of Ibn al-Dahhân (No. 247). 
He read över, under the tuition of this master, ali the works 
composed by him, as also al-Mu(anabbaI’s Diwân, al-I^ariri'$ 
Maqâmât and somc other treatises. he wrote a great deal and 
specimens of his penmanship, which was extremely beautiful, 
spread abroad into (distant) countries. İn the latter part of his 
life he remained without a rival in the art of calligraphy. The 
style of {\vriting employed by) Ibn al-Bawwâb (No. 432) in 
the transcription (of books), excellent and renowned as it is, docs 
not come up to his. He had a passion for transcribing the Şatıâh 
of al-Jawharı (No. 9, noıe) and wrote a great number of tlıem, 
each copy forming one volüme. Some of them, which I have seen, 
are now sold for one hundred dinârs* a piece. Numbers of sludents 
received from him lessons in writing and profitcd greatly under 
his direction. During his lifctime, he enjoyed a high reputation, 
and people came to study under him from ali quarters. AI'Najıb 
Abü ‘Abd Allâh al-Husayn Ibn ‘Alî Ibn Abı Bakr al-Wâîıili (of 
the to\vn of JVâsif) sent him a gaşidah which he had composed in 
his praise; he had never seen hım, but only heard of his [eminent 
talent). In this poem, which is a good one of its kind, the author 
ixtols, in the highest terms, the beauty of Yâqüt's handwriting. 
Here is thc piece : 

“ Where are the gazelles (maidens) of ‘Alij and al-Muşallâ (?) 
those fawns that dvvelt near the stream of al-Mu‘allâ? Do the 
branches of the willow (slender-\\ aisted giriş) stili flourish on thc 
saudhills ? Do full moons (handsome faces) stili shint in that 


1 Between forty and lifty pounds. 
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horizon ? Have those gazelles stili got faces so beautiful that their 
aspcct would alleviate (a lover's) sadness 7 Compared with these 
nymphs, what is the tender narcissus which, after sustaining thc 
attacks of thc zephyr, erects against its stem ? Compared vvith 
those cheeks, what is the tint of the rese when the cloud sheds 
upon it copiously its waters and its dews ? Do those knolls offer 
(/o our sight) star-like oranges borne on branehes which are bent 
dovvn and brought near {the hand ) ? How could you think that any 
water could mateh that of the Tigris ? They who judgcd so uttered 
a falsehood ! It is by no means true ; God forbid ! Does any city 
on earth resemble the Abode of Welfare* ? To find the like of 
Baghdâd would be a rairacle. It shovvs us, each day, faces different 
from those of yesterday and seemingiy pregnant {with mischief) ; 
(«7 shows us) maidens of vvhom a sage vvould become enamoured, 
wcre he to see their mincing and coquetish gait. They bind their 
hair vvith Nâşiriyan ribbons^ and thus reduce you to bondageî. 
They pay no regard to your saying : ‘Were it not {that I feaı)'...; 
they only know (how to say) these vvords: ‘(ive must have) the 
entire {heart) or else (none at ali).’ That is a pasture-ground for 
the hearts {of lovers) ; on the retreat of spring it is alvvays vvatered 
by successive shovvers. That is a city where a man acquires nevv 
ideas and gains the summits of learning, of gravity and of gaiety. 
{Baghdâd), to be perfect, requires only the possession of a hyacinth 
iyâgüt) ; O that she had it already to adorn her! Who vvili come 
to her aid, so that the perfume of Amin al-Dın’s presence may 
float around her? That alone vvould suffice for her pre-eminence. 
Had she a reason to hope for Yâqüt’s visit, even speeehless things 
vvould ( Jîııd a tongue and) eKclaim : ‘A hearty vveleome ! ’ Relators 
of aneedotes may teli her of the perfume {\vhich his talent spreads 
around), but she vvould feel much more pleasure at his sight. 
{He is) an ocean of generosity ; the noblest of men follovy in his 

1 The abode of welfare (Dâr al-Salim) was the poetical name of BaChdâd. 

2 This fashionable ribbon vvas perbaps named Nâsiriyan in honour of the 
Sultan Saladin, whosc offıcial litlc vvas Al-Malik al-Nâşir {ılıe victorious 
king). 

3 Literally ; and thus undo your knotling and untying. The espression, 
‘no knot and lintie,” signilics “to possess sovereign autority, lo have the povver 
of nominaling and deposing governors". 
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steps; for the generous man, when noble deeds are done, has 
aİNvays followers. He unites in himself every scattered portion 
of knowledge ; were he not living, the mother of ali talent \vould 
be childless. He possesses a reed ipen) whose attacks inspire 
terror to the lions {powerful chiefs), and to which squadrons of 
horse submit with humility. When its mouth {nib) opens to let 
flow black {ink) upon white (paper), the white and the yellow 
{the swords and spears) are astounded. {He is) vigilant in 
guarding the kingdom, yet he neiıher aims an arrow nor bares a 
blade. Eloquence is sent {by him) on messages when sheeis of 
papcr can fulfil (he duties of ambassadors. The arrogant then recoil, 
filled with terror at what he dictates and prescribes. Somctimes 
you see him mix with his hand the lots {of the gatne) of Science, 
phrase by phrase ; {so as to form a piclure) like meadovvs enamclled 
\vilh flovvers, or like strings of pcaris; {producing thus a piece) 
elegant in penmanship, brilliant in expression and in the thoughts 
which (hey convey. O you who aspire to proficiency! preparc 
{for your work) like Amîn al-Din ; take your time, and fatigue your 
mind but gentiy. You, my lord ! the {sworn) brother of generosity 
and the nurturer of glory 1 you, the son of high renown ! you who 
bear off the prize ! you are the full moon of which the penman, 
the son of a cresccnt', was the fathcr. He that retreats (fce/bre 
obstacles) is good fer nothing. Though he was the first {in point 
of time), you are more worthy of preference, for you out-ran him 
and he came in the second. Amin al-Dîn ! you in whom God 
shews how ! He can ünite, as in onc sheaf, liberality and every 
merit! I am one of those who bear eulogiums to your tribe 
{your dwellir,g) so that it {my poem) may ever continue to roam 
about and be recited^. When your eulogium is indited by a qâ4î 
{by a competent Judge), an ‘adi {competent mtness)^ can bear 


1 The son of a crescent, in Arabiu: ibn Hilâl. This was the patronymic 
appellation of the famous penman İbn al-Bawwâb. (Sce No. 432)). 

2 I read with one of my manuseripts, and the cdition of Bulâq 

The other reading y—ju V mcans : '‘has remaincd inconsolable,*'and is 
evidcntly not to be accepted. 

3 The 'atH is an offıcer in the gâdi's court : he writcs out his judgcments, 
signs them as a witness and dratvs up deeds. He must be a man of approsed 
integrity and vcracity. 
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testimony (fo its truth). Accept this Virgin {piece) from a father 
who never troubled his mind about seeking a husband for his 
daughter. I desire neither reward nor recompense ; but I really 
see that you are worthy of praise. The impulse of friendship 
bears this {poem) towards you, and it goes, wi$hing to obtain a 
kind reception from your good opinion: Since it is difficult for 
me to reach you, Ict my heart answer for my sincerity ; (that you 
can appreciate), for you are a man of an excellent judgement. 
Continue to enjoy good health as long as the squadrons of 
darkness hover round the horizon ! as long us the morning unshe- 
athes the blade of its light ! ” 

Amin al-Dîn (Yâgût) died at Moşul in the ycar 618 (A.C. 
1221-2), at an advanced age. When he grcw old, his penmanship 
changed (for the tvorse ). 


762 YAQÜT AL-RÜMİ THEPOET 
Abu’l-Durr Yâq0t Ibn ‘Abd Allâh> al-ROmi (the Greek), 
surnamed Muha^dl^ab al-Dîn (püre in religion), was the mawlâ of 
a merchant named AbQ ManşOr al-Jilî. This celebrated poet, 
having studied the Science (of law) and acquired extensive literary 
Information, directed his genius to the compositon of verses and 
attained proficiency in that art. When his talent raised him to 
distinction, he assumed the name of ‘Abd al-Rahmân. His placa 
of residence at Ba^dâd was the Nizâıniyah College. In the 
Dhavi (or supplement to al-Sam'önl's historical contimmtion), the 
author, Ibn al-DubaythI (No. 6S5) metions him among the 
‘Abd a|-Rahmans, and says: “He passed his early youth in 
Bagjıdâd, where he leanied by heart the sacred text of the Qur'ân, 
got some acquaintance with general literatüre and learned to write a 
good hand. He used to recite verses of his own composition, most 
of which consisted in blandishments addressed to his mistress and 
in the expression of his passion. Ali these pieces are on lovc- 


1 The meming of these names is explained ıt Ihc beginning of the preccding 
a.'tide. 
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matters and are full of tenderness ; many people know them by 
heart.” He {Ibn al-Dubaythi) then givcs some passagcs of his 
poetry and mentions that one of them was recited to him by the 
author himself. It begins thus: 

“O my two friends ! I swear that the night never got dark 
without inspiring the lover with desire or with folly.” 

The rest of the piece may be found in the Majmû'ah al-ŞaghIr 
(the lesser compilalion)K Al-Rüml’s verses have got into general 
circulation and are sung to music. They are full of grace and 
tenderness. Here is one of his poems : 

“If your tears cease to flow after the departure of those whom 
you love, ali (the passion) that you affect to feci is false and 
counterfeit. How can you admit consolation or forget their 
images (seen in your dreams), now that their dwellings and 
native soil are deprived of their presence ? May God never afflict 
(us) with the departure of a tribe by whose removal full moons 
(handsome faces) and pliant branches (slender waists) disappeared 
from our eyes ! They set out and my heart followed in the track 
of their caravan ; ali my provision of firmness was exhausted 
when they went away. Since they are göne, the earth never 
discloscs its smiles (i/s Jlowers) ; the willow and the lotus-tree 
agitate their branches no more. On the norning of our separation 
çare and sadness caused my tears to flow and lighted up a üre 
in my heart. Ali the vvaters of Noah’s flood were (poured forth) 
from my eyes and the flames which the Friend of God encountered^ 
raged vvithin my boscra. If solid rocks could feel such sorrow as 
I endure for my beloved (the mountains of) Uhud and Lübnan 
(Lebanan) would shrink^ bcfore it; Yadhbul would melt away 
under such pain as mine ; Ru(jwâ would be shattered to pieces, 
and Thahlân would sink under the vveighK O thou whose 
splendid beauty holds me captive! the sovereignty of thy 


1 Tbis work is not kr.own. 

2 According to the (2nr'<ln. jûraAt 21, Abraham, tho Friend of God [Khalîl 
Allah) was cast by Nimrod into a fiery furnace and miraculously saved. 

3 The true reading is evidently 

4 Those are mountains of Arabia, 
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charms has shcwed me no kindness. Be, howevcr, as thou wilt I 
no One shall ever replace thee in my aiTection. Thou art for me 
a limpid fountain, and my heart is parched with thirst.” 

Here is anoıher of his poems: 

'‘Who will bear lo Baghdâd thc news of what I suflfer for that 
maid and of thc love I feel for her ? Who will bear my salutation 
to the Abode of Walfarei? Breath of the zephyr! carry thc 
salutation of an ill-starred wretch to her vvho has harassed me and 
who hecds not the promises she made me. Describe to her a part 
only of the love with which she inspired me ; perhaps she may havc 
pity on One who is bornc down by passion and delirium. Declare 
in the Public placc of al-Za\vrâ (Baghdâd) that 1 have there a fawn 
(a maiden) whose absenre has driven sleep from my eyelids and 
whose beauty is marvelloııs ; when she dcparted, my firmness of 
mind departed also and, when she turned away, she turned me över 
to dcaîh. When she repelled me, sleep was repclled from my eyes, 
and, when she shunncd me, the wine which I drank was mingled 
with tears. My life and death are in her hands; she is for me para¬ 
dise or hell ; she is the only fountain where 1 can calm my longing 
and allay my ıhirst. Her absence is my death ; her presence is, 
for me, life, happincss and the obtainment of my wishes. From her 
cheeks proceed the fires \vhich consumc me ; her slendcr waist is the 
cause ofmy cmaciation, and her langıiishing eyes make me languish 
in sickness. You vvho blame me cannot but excuse me ; the grace 
of her movements indicates sufîiciently that I vvas forced to love 
her and adore her.” 

I heard many jurisconsults in Syria and ‘lrâq rccite a piecc 
of his which they kncvv by heart and which began thus : 

“O thou vvho excitest troubles in my bosom! since thy 
departure, my body is emaciated through the love I bear thee and 
vvıll never be restored to health until thou givest consent to my 
vvishes by saying : ‘Ycs’ O thou vvho, as often as censors havc 
blamed my love, hcst offered them my justificaticn in (lelling ıhem 
see) thy flovving ringlets ! Teli me if my tyrant is authorized by 


1 The Abode of Welfare {Dür tıl-Salâm) vvas one of the names by which 
BaŞbdad vvas designatcd. 
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the ÎVaJiz to slay me? It is said so in thc Tahdhlb ot the 
Şhâmil ? Does the Muhadhdhab^ say that a lover whose eyes 
are moist and whose tears flow in torrents descrvcs to be torment- 
ed? Have your seductive eyes told you it was lawful to takc 
away our lives with glances whose magic is like that of Bâbil^ ?” 

The piece contains more verses than these, but I have here 
givcn all that I am able to me recollect. A literary man recited to 
me, at Aleppo, some versos of Yâqût al-Rüml’s, one of which was 
as follows: 

"Art thou not svveeter in qualities than (all otherj m&idsI 
why then dost thou dweU in heart which is a helP? ” 

He mentioned also that some of the Baghdâd critics objected to 
this verse. 1 reflected on the matter and then said to him : "Fault 
was found with it perhaps in this particular that her being svveeter 
in qualities than the other maidens did not necessarily imply that 
she should not be in hell; for she, being svveeter in qualities than 
they vvere, vvas not (lo be counled as) one of them ; and vvhat is 
denied is merely that the maidens should be in hell.” To this he 
replied : “You are in the right! that is the very point in vvhich 
they found fault vvith him^.” İn the year 625 (A.C. 1227-8), I 
met at Arbela a man of eminent merit vvho rclated to me as 
follovvs : “I vvas in Ba^dâd, at the Nizâmiyah college, in the 
year 620, and, one day, I found this Abu ’l-Durr (Yâqüt) sitting 
at the door of that institution. I sat dovvn beside him, and 
engaged in a conversation on literary matters. Whilst vve vvere 
thus occupied, an eldcrly man, vveak in body and in a very sorry 
plight, came up, leaning on a stafF, and sat dovvn near us. Abu-’l- 
Dûrr asked me if 1 knevv v\ho he vvas and, on my ansvvering that 
I did not, he said : ‘That is the nıamlük (white slave) on vvhom 
his master, (ıhe poeı) Hayş Bayş (No. 24!) composed 
these ILnes: 

1 These are vvell-knovvr. treatises on law. 

2 The inhabitants of Bâbil vvere vvell-skillcd in magic, as they had for 
leachers the frllen angels, Hârût and Mirût (Qurân, sûrah 2, verse 96). 

3 The poet’s idea is : my heart is filled witb the flames of love and yet 1 
bear you in it. 

4 It is difllcult to understand the objecıion and the author's explanation 
of it. 
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“Put on what cap', what gown, what vest you please ; you 
cannot add to the love which I bear you. Less love than that which 
you are worthy of possesses already the totality of my heart; if 
you wish to augment that (love) give (me) another heart (the one 
I have is insufficient to contain it)" 

“I turned to look at the man, observing his appearance and 
reflecting on the State to which he was reduced. I searched for 
these two verses in the dltvân of Hayş Bayş’s poems, but was 
unable to find them. God best knows (if they be his) ! ” Abu ’l- 
Durr left a dîwân of poems which, as I am told, forms a small 
volüme. I have never seeır it, but have met with numerous verses 
taken from it. His verses are currently known in ‘Irâq, in the 
province of the East (Mesopotamia) and in Syria ; so, what we 
have given may suffice. In the life of al-Khidr Ibn ‘Aqîl aUIrbali 
(No. 205) we have inserted three verses of al-Rûml’s. Since the 
above was written, two copies of his diwân came into my 
possession, this was at Damascus, in (he year 667 (A.C. 1268-9); 
the book is a small one, containing only ten quires (two hundred 
Iread in a historical work of those later times, that 
Abu'l-Durr (Yâgüt) was found dead in his lodgings at Baghdâd, 
on the 12th of the first Jumâdâ, 622 (22nd May, A.C. 1225), but 
the people said that he had been dead for some days. Ibn al- 
Najjâr (No. 5, note) mentions, in his History of Baghdâd that 
Abu ’I-Durr was found dead in his room on Wednesday, the ISth 
of the first Jumâdâ of that year. He had left the Nizâmiyah and 
göne to reşide in a house situated in the Darb Dinâr al-Şaghîr 
(Lesser Dlnâr-street). İt is not known at what age he expired but 
I am inclined to think that he was advanced in years^. Rûmî 
mt&ns behnging to the conntry of the Rûm which is a 

vast and celebrated region, filled with cities. This is a fit place 
for introducing a piecc of curious Information which is often 
needed and frequently asked for: The people of Rûm (The 
Greeks and the Romans) are designated also as the Banu 'l-Aşfar 
(sons of the ta\vny one), and poets often employ this expression 

1 For Ihc meaning of the word see Mr. Dozy’s Dictlonnaire des 
noms des vetemenis des Arabes. 

1 is evidently the equivalent of 
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in Ihcir verscs. ‘Aqil Ibn Zayd aI-‘Abâdi {No. 85, notej says, in 
one of his gaşidahs. 

“The noble sons of al-Aşfar, kings of al-Rflm, havc left no 
rememberante of their dceds.” 

1 frequently sought for the origin of this denomination, but 
could find no one capable of allaying the thirst I had 
(for that piece of Information) / tili I at length met, by chance, 
with an old book entitled aULaflf (the miscellany),^ but, on 
which the name of the person who dictated its contents the 
author) was not inseribed. I copy here a passage of it in wlıich 
the narrator says : “Al-'Abbâs informed me that he heard his 
father make the following statement: İn the first period (of the 
empire), the king of the Rûm dicd^, leaving a wife. Rival chiefs 
aspired to the empire and great mischief was done between them. 
It was then agreed upon to take for their king the fîrst person who 
would appear to them, and they held an assembly for that object. 
Now, a man had set out from Yaman for al-Rüm, taking with 
him an Abyssinian slave. He (the slave) ran away and appeared 
before them. ‘See,’ suid they, ‘into what we have fallen' ! They 
married him to that woman, and she bore a son whom they 
named al-Aşfar (the Tawııy). The master (of the slave) remons- 
trated with them and the boy (the slave) said : ‘He has spoken 
the truth ! 1 am his slave.’ They tried to appease him ( the 
master) and made him gifis till hc was satisfied. The Rûm were 
therefore called the Sons of the Tawny, on account of the yellow- 
ness of the child, who was the son of an Abyssinian and a white 
woman.’’ God knows best^! 


1 This work is no longer known. 

2 Or. according to other leadings, was lorn to pieces, was burned. 

3 The learned among the Musulmâns and some of our European orien* 
talists have olTercd various Solutions of this problem but none of their 
explanaıions is satisfactory. I am inclined to believe that the denomination 
Bana 'l-Aşfiır signihed the sons of the emperor, and that it was given to the 
Greeks of the Eastern empire because their sovereign bore, amongst his other 
titles, that of Flavius, which had been transmitted by Vespasian to his successors. 
An interpreter, confounding Flavius with ftavus, may have told the Musulmâns 
that this name signified yellow [aşfar). 
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763 YAQÖT AL-HAMAWI. 

Abû ‘Abd Allah Yâqût İbn ‘Abd Allah, a Greek (o/^j/a) 
by origin and by birth, received the surname of al-Hamawi because 
he was enfranchised at Hamât, and obtained that of al-Baghdâdi 
because he madc a residence in the city of Baghdâd. He bore the 
honorary title of Şhihâb al-Din {JJambeau of refigion ). When a 
child, he was carried off a captive from his native place and sold 
at Baghdâd, to a merchant named ‘Askar İbn Abî Naşr Ibn İbrahim 
al-Hama.vî. His master sent him to school, with the intention 
of deriving profît from him latcr, in making him keep the accounts 
of his commercial transactions. This ‘Askar could not write 
correctly and knew nothing except commerce. He inhabited 
Baghdâd. got married there and had a number of children. When 
Yâqüt was grown up and had acquired some knowledge of 
grammar and literatüre, he was employed by his patron as a 
travelling derk and, in that capacity, he wcnt back and foward 
from Syria to Kişh'*, ‘Urnân and the ncighbouring countries. His 
master was then under the necessity of enfranchising him and turn- 
inghimaway, in consequence of a disagreement which took place 
between thcm. This happened in the year 596 (A. C. 1199-1200), 
Yâqût then commenced copying books for a salary and, by their 
perusal, he acquircd considerable Information. At a later period, 
he received some {money) from his patron, who had taken pity on 
him, and was sent off by him on a voyage to Kişh. Finding, on 
his return, that his benefactor was dead, he realized part of what 
was in his hands and gave to the widow and orphans wherewithal 
to satisfy them. The remainder served him as a trading Capital 
with which he travelled to different countries, and part of it he 
employed ir. the book-trade. The lecture of some khârijite books 
impressed on his raind a considerable portion of the doctrines 
{professed by these sectarians) and he conceived a strong prejudice 
ıgainst ‘Ali, the son of Abû Tâlib. In the year 613 (A.C. 12ı6-7) he 
wcnt to Damascus, and as he was sitting in one of the bâzârs, he 
got into a discussion vvith a partisan of ‘Alî. In the course of the 


I The island of Kîs is situated a( the cntrace or the Pcrsian Gulf, opposite 
to Ormus. 

• M. de Sl.ıne 6've.s : Kîs.—Ed. 
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dispute, he was Icd to speak of ‘AH in a manner not to be bome 
and was assaulted so violently by the people that he was likely to 
be killed. Having got out of their hands, he fled from Damascus, 
but not before the governor of that city had receivcd intciligence 
of what took place and given orders to arrest him. Search was 
made for him, but without success. He reached Aleppo where he 
stopped, full of apprehension and waiting to see how things would 
end. On the first third, or by another account, on the second third 
of the latter Jumâdâ, 61J (Sept. Oct., A. C. 1216), he left that city 
and went to Moşul, whence he proceeded to Arbela and from that 
to Khurâsân. He avoideo entering Bagiıdâd, knowing that the 
per.son with whom he had the discussion was a native of that place 
and fearing to lose his life if his adversary mentioned and what he 
had said. On arriving in Khurâsân. he stopped there for the 
purpose of trading to the towns in that country, and fixed his 
residence at Marw {Meru), From that he proceeded to Nasâ and 
then entered into the province of Khuvvârazm where he encount- 
ered the invading army of the Tartars. This was in the year 616 
(A.C. 1219-20). Having barely escaped with his life, he fled as naked 
as when he shall be raised from the dust of the grave on the day 
of the resurrection and arrived at Moşul, after sufTering on the 
way such hardships and fatigue as vvould even tire a narrator 
before he could describe them ali. Deprived of every resource, 
in want of even the vilest food and the coursest clothing he 
remained for some time at Moşul, and then went to Sinjâr. 
From that he removed to Aleppo and, having taken lodgings in 
the caravansarai outside the city, he continued to reşide there tili 
his death. The date of this event we shall give farther on. I 
copicd the follovving notes from the work compiled by the Abu ’l- 
Barakâ Ibn al-Mustawn (No. 528) and treating of the history of 
Arbela: Yaqüt arrived in that city, A.H. 617, in the month of 
Rajab, (Sept., A.C. 1220). He had been residing in Khuwârazm 
but left it after the battie which took place bctvveen the Tartars and 
Muhammad Ibn Tukuşh Khuwrırazm Şhâh, the sovereign of that 
country. As he had previously been occupied in making historical 
rescarches, he composed a work in four large volumes and 
entiticd : Iışhâd al-Alibbâ ilâ nıa'rifat al- Udabâ (Guide of the 
inielligeıU to atı acquainıance with the leanted). İn the bcginning 
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of the work he says: "I have given in this work ali the infonnation 
1 could obtain respecting the grammarians, the philologers, the 
genealogists, the cminent Qur'ân-te^dcTS, the relators of historical 
facts, the annalists, the booksellers of note, the writers of renown, 
the authors of such epistles as have been collected into volumes, 
the persons distinguished for the beauty of their mansüb^ hand- 
writing, and ali those who composed or compiled works on 
literatüre. In this task, I aimed at concision, though unable 
to remain within the limits of brevity, and 1 spared no pains in 
determining the dates of the deaths and fixing the days and the 
hours of the births. 1 mention the works composed by them, 
the more interesting of the anecdotes concerning them; theiı- 
origin, their gcnealogy and some of their poctry. (/ compiled this 
work) during my travels in various countries and my intercourse 
with the inhabitants. The isnâds^ I have suppressed except those 
which contain but a few names and which are easy to be learned ; 
and, moreover, I d id ali in my power to have the exactness of 
these traditions certified by oral declaration and by the licences 
given to teach them. As it was my object to produce a small 
but useful work, 1 have indicated in it the sources whence I derived 
my information and the placcs where I found it: the books, for 
instance, composed by such of the learned as were considered sure 
authorities in these matters and on vvhose declarations all relied 
for the genuineness of these traditions.” He (Ibn al-Mustawfi) 
then States that Yâqût composed a work on the history of the 
poets both ancient and modern. Other w.orks were written by 
Yâqûı, such as the Mu'jam al-Buldân (gazetteer of alphabeticaJ lists 
of places^), the Mu‘jam al-Şhu'arâ {biographical dictioııary of poets) 
the Mu'jam al- Udabâ (biographical dictionary of literary men), the 
Muşhlarik wad‘an wa ’l-Mukhtalif saa'an (a dictionary of geographi- 
cal synonyms) which is a useful book, the Kitöb al-M abda wa ’l- 
Ma'âl (the Commencement and the End), treating of history, the 

1 Set No. 4İ4, note. 

2 See Introducıion to Vol. 1. 

3 This and ıbe Mushtarik are the onty works ol Yâqüt which 1 have met 

with. The o/-Su/dJn forms the five or six volumes and contains much 

curious information. f understand that Mr. NVustenfcId has prepared an 
ediıion of it which is now (1865) in the press. 
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Kitâb al-Duwal (book of Empires), the collected sayings of Abû 
'Ali ’l-Fârisi (No. 155), an 'Unwân (titie or preface) to the 
Kitab ai-Aghâni {No. 415), the Mugta^ib fi ’FNisab {selection of 
genealogies) containing those of the Arabian tribes, an account of 
al-Mutanabbi {No. 49) and a treatise entitled Kiîâb man lahu 
himmah ete*, (book for him whose high aspirations are direeted 
towards the acguisition of knowiedge)^. AUQâdi M-Akram (the 
honourable qâ4i) Jamâl al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AH Ibn Yûsuf İbn 
‘Abd al-Wâbid al-Shavbânî al-Qif{î {No. 5I0,note), who W3S Wazîr 
to the sovereign of Aleppo, States, in the Anbâ ’1-Ruwât fi Abnâ 7- 
Nuhât, that Yâqût, on arriving at Moşul, whither he had fled on 
escaping from the Tartars, wrote to him a letter in which he 
deseribes his situation and relates what passed betvveen him and 
these invaders. İt begins by the invocation of the divine name and 
the praises of God, after which, it continues in these terms : “Your 
mamlûk (humble servant) Yâqût Ibn ‘Abd Allâh al-Hamawi, wrote 
this letter from Moşul in the year 617 (A.C. 1220-1), on his arrival 
from Khuwarazm whence he was driven by the Tartars whom God 
exterminate ! {He seni it) to the presence of his sovereign lord^, 
the Wazîr Jamâl al-Dîn al-Qâıji '1-Akram Abu’l-Hasan ‘Alî Ibn 
Yûsuf İbn İbrahim Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahîd al-ShavbânI al-Taymi 
{member of the tribe of Şhaybân and descendedfrom) Taym Allah, 
who was' the son of Şhaybân, the son of Tha‘labah. the son of 
‘Ukâbah. May God cast his shelter around him and exalt 
his rank in the scale of domination^. {To him), who is, at the 


1 The loss of these compilations is much to be regretted. 

2 Literally : the master of his thraldom. 

3 This long letter contains vety liıtle information aod was evidently com- 
posed with the intention of displaying the great command of Janguage possessed 
by the author. Its style, though laboured and exces$ively affected, is by no 
means remarkable for elegance, though the Wazrr Ibn al-Qifti and Ibn 
Shallikân have inserted it in their respeetive works. Nothing can be conceived 
more verbose and more jcjune than this pompous epistle. İt is almost needless 
to say that the copyists did not always understond it and have committed 
numerous faults in its transeription. Some of these errors I ha%e rectified, 
but a few passages remain of which the text cannot be amended though the 
meaning be tolerably clear. 

* Ac'cording to ‘Abd al-Haınid ; this is not the title of a book. The sentence 
means ; He, i.e. Yaqüt, had high aspirations to acquire knowledge.—Ed. 
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present day, thc wazir of thc sovereign of Aleppo and al-‘Awâşimi 
(û addressed) this account of what has passed in Khuwârazm and 
of %vhat has happened to the writer. (// offers) a slight indication 
of the manner in which he began and ended {his career) on taking 
leave of your {excellence). He shrank from the idea of submitting 
it to your appreciation such was his respect and veneration for 
your dignity and such his repugnance to oifer you a document so 
unworthy of your exalted merit. But novv, that a number of 
practitioners in the art of prose and verse have been informed of 
these {eyents) and have hastened, as I well know, to set them down 
in writing and to hurry in active competition tovvards the task of 
transmitting the knowledge of them {to future ages) ; novv, that the 
generosity of him vvho holds me enslaved has, no doubt, unsealed, 
these {epistles) and assigned to their {authors) a high rank in 
his favour, I feci encouraged to present this {notice), to my 
{honoured) master and to a judgment which will shevv hovv exaltcd 
it is by perusing it and treating its imperfections vvith indulgence. 
For {I am not a professedıvriter); every person vvho fingers dirhams 
should not be taken for a money-changer, neither is the man vvho 
acquires a peari to be considered as a jevveller. Here follovvs my 
statement: 

“In the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement! may God 
render durablc, for thc advantagc of Science and of those vvho 
cultivate it, for thc prospcrity of Islamism and its sons, the gift 
vvhich He has conferred, bestovved and granted to enjoy, namely, 
the ample {and bencjicient) shade of the lord vvazir, vvhose partisans 
may God exalt vvhose glory and povver may He redouble ! vvhose 
ensigns and standards may He maintain victorious! vvhose pen 
may He long allovv to run (on the surface of paper), so that it may 
direct tovvards ali lands the flovv of his donation ! May He prolong 
his life and exalt his glory to the heavens, vvhiist He surrounds 
him vvith favours of vvhich the freshness shall never fadc and of 
vvhich the number and the multitude shall never be restrained by 
limits. May his vigour and his svvord never be brokcn ! may thc 


1 Al-Awâşim (the fortresses) vfas the name given to that part of ancient 
CiUcia vvhich borders on the norih of Syria. 
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lovc which ali bcar him and the number of those who love him 
be never diminished! God prolong his rule for the advantage 
of the world and of our religion ! so that he may repair their 
disorder, drive away their afflietion, elevate their beacon and, by 
his salutary influence, enable them to leave a lasiing impression. 
May his light shine forth, his blossoms öpen, his fIowers brighten 
and his lustre be augmented ! May God extend the shade of his 
{the IVazlr's patronage) över the Sciences and those who profess 
them; över literatüre and those who cultivate it; över the 
meritorious acts and those who praetise them; so that, by his 
well established bounty, he may exalt these {fair ) struetures, adorn 
their diadems with the finest jewels of his glory, embellish their 
duration witn the mature (honours) of his exalted dignity, give 
them great importance for mankind by the loftiness of his views, 
and establish in the highest degrec of merit their utility and their 
rank. By the efficiency of his orders he has cxaltcd the influence 
of the Müslim States; he presides as a guardian över the 
foundations which support the dogmas of the faith, he exalts those 
who defend them and abases those who attack them. By the 
excellence of his government he strengthcns the arms* (o/ the true 
doctrine) and, by his vvell-directed efforts, he has smoothcd for it 
the way to the attainment of its purposes. Thus, by the exccllence 
of his administration, hath he become a brilliant star on the fore- 
hcad of the age, and a model to be inıitated by eveıy man whom 
nature has formcd for {the exerdsc of) justice and bcnevolence. 
Therefore shall he enjoy a fitting rccompcnse as long as the two 
companions {light and darkness) shall subsist, as long as days 
and nights shall be renewed, as long as therc slıall be a sun to 
shine in the east, and a soul to rejoice at the prospecl ofeonversing 
with his Excellcnce2!. 

After {these preliminaries), the humble slave {who writes this) 
exposes to (your) high and seigniorial dignity to {your) right 
honourable and exalled station, which God favour with happiness 
long to endure, brilliant with lustre. satisfying ali our wishes and 


1 The Arabic worü signities : the part of the nrm on whieh the bracelet 
is worn. 

2 Liıerally ; his illustrioua presence. 
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cmbellished with every mark of excellencei, a State of things the 
relation of which is rendered unııecessary by your lordship’s quick 
intelligence, and for the elucidation and description of which, the 
clear judgment you are gifted with might dispense me from 
employing [indâ) the pen. But, let it be sufficient for him {the 
n azır) to recollect in what terms our blessed Prophet described the 
true believers : ‘Certainly’, said he, ‘my people are fond of talkingî’. 
This (ktter) is {mcrely) a disclosure of the writer’s sincerc devotion 
{to you) as Client, of the pride he feels in being an humble servant 
to {your) seigniorial presence and in being considered as such; 
for your quick genius suffices to prevent him from manifesting, 
out of what is laid up in his mind, sentiments which might have 
the appearance of adulation. Indeed, the proofs of your humble 
servant’s zeal in the religious duty of clientship are evident to ali 
the world, and the mark impressed on him by the stamp indicating 
the sincerity of his love for your honourable name is stili apparent 
on the pages of time. So also is his faith in the sacred laws 
{of gratitude) imposed by that bounty {of yours) which, covering 
ali the land, has rendered clearly visible, by its splendour, the 
ediflce of noble deeds {which you erected). Your servant’s 
repeating, in your praise, the recitals whose authenticity has been 
verified by personal experience, is weli justifred^. He summoned 
the people of all lands to assert with zeal in their faith in the 
supremaney of your ( generosity, proofs of) which he has {often) 
received in his hand. Your friend, sincerely devoted to the 
belief in your superiority and especially distinguished by the 
infention of colleeting all the scattered {recollectioııs), all the 
{accounts) wide-spread {of your bounty), was accustomed to toil in 
the sweat of his brow; so that, at lengch, he rendered you a ka'bah 
of generosity towards which it was not necessary to preseribe 
the obligation of pilg.image for those who were able to ımdertake 
the journey, neither was that duty incumbent on those who 


1 Litcrally: with a white rorehead and white pasterns. These were con- 
sideıed by the btfüwin Arabs aa marka of a good horse. 

2 Literally : nıy people are speakers. 

3 Literally; his recitat of the traditiona of glory. the isnâtis of which are 
near {easy to he \erifie ), is eslablished by his presooal observation. 
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possessed means, to thc excIusion of thc indigent and thc way>worn 
travellcr. Ali of them obtain (^froınyou) a mecd sufTîcient to 
fortify them, a portion adequate to their wants and on which thcy 
counted. The grandees have drawn from your source an abundant 
supply of noble dceds ; the leaıncd havc found examples of merit 
in those persons who are attached to your service ; the poor have 
received your letters of proteclion against the vicissitudes of time 
and the frowns of fortune ; thereforc have they prescribed as a 
sacred ritc towards you, the saluting and the glorifying of your 
noble and illustrious character ; the touching vvith their lips and the 
kissing of your generous hand. God is a witness that your humble 
servant, in his journeyings and sojournings, in private and in public, 
in conduet and in reputation, had always for his distinetive mark 
the custom of perfuming thc assemblies of the wor[hy and the 
meetings of the learned with ( the account of ) the Services which 
your £\cellence has rendered and which were obtained from your 
generosity. He made it his pride {to speak of them) before ali 
people, and tiıus prepare an embroidery for the discourse he was 
about to utter: 

“When I, through cupidity, gave lustre to other men by my 
poems, I gave my verses lustre by the mention of your name.” 

They upbraid thee that they have emhraced Islâmism. Answer: 
Upbraid me not with your havin}; eınbraced Islâmism ; rather God 
upbraideth you, that He hath dirceted you to the faith. Avo\v the 
fact if you can speak sincerely^. May God never debar us (the 
wazir's) trusty friends, from the ample stock of His common 
favours, nor preelude us ali, vvho are ali his servants, from the 
constant flow of His gifts! O God ! Lord of the expanded earth, 
of thc exalted heavcns, of the swollen scas and of thc winds 
compelled to work {;Tby yviil)'^ 1 hearken to my invocation and 
listen to my prayer! Help us up to that height in His favour 
which we desire to reach and which we hope to attain, through 
thc merits of Muhammad the Prophet and of his Companions and 
of his kindred ! 

1 Qwr'An, Suratı 49, verse 17. The application of tbis serse is by no 
means clear. 

2 The epithets here employed are taken from the Qur'ân. 
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When your humble scrvant left your noble presence and 
departed from the abode of unsullied glory and exalted merit, he 
intended to conciliate frowning Fortune and draw milk from the 
udder of this age, wicked and unruly as it is. For he was seduced 
by the idea that changing place—brings grace,—that passing into 
a foreign land—brings wealth to hand,—that dwening with 
one’s friends—disgrace and pain upon us scnds,—and that the 
lover of home who stirs not apace,—is distanced in the racei. 

“After stopping for a time in hesitation, I felt assured that 
death was preferable to poverty. So, I bade farewell to my family, 
whilst my heart was filled (with grief) and left my native land in 
the pursuit of wealth. My wife wept on our separation, and I 
said to her: ‘Bear it with patience! death is surely better than 
a life of misery. I shall gain a fortune or die in a town whcre few 
tears will be shed över my grave.” 

Mounted on the steed^ of hope, your servant rode off to a 
distant land, and placed his foot in the stirrup of peregrination 
with every corapany {that offered) ; he crossed the valleys and the 
hills tili he nearly reached the Suddî; but perfidious Fortune did 
not befriend him, neither did the times, now ran mad, treat him 
with kindness: 

“Ask the nights and days to acknowledge their fault, they will 
not conceal that news”. 

I was like a mote in the eye of fortune or a bone in her 
throat: so, to get rid of me, she deluded me in promising to fulhl 
my wishes and finished by casting me into the snares of death : 

“He stopped not long in any land before he set out for another; 
his person was with {his fellow-travellers) but his mind was far 
distant. One day, he was at Huzwâ; another, at al-‘Aqiq; 
another, at al-*Udliayb, and another, at al-Khulavsâ. Now he 


1 Tbese are rhyming proverbs. 

2 Liierally ; the camel's hump. 

3 The sudd or barritr of Gog and Magog was supposed to exist on ıbe 
west side of (he Caspian sea. 
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went towards Najd and Awinah {near) the valleys of al-f^uzQn, 
and then to the castlc of Taymâ'.” 

But, alas ! after ali these lessons of adversity, how far was I 
from the accomplishment of my wishes and the attainment of my 
desire! The frovvns of ill-luck drew smiles from cruel time, and 
I ceased not to blame Fortune and reproach her with her errors, 
tili, instead of getting wealth, I was satished in reaching home^. 
And during ali that, your humble servant tried to pass away those 
days and to get över them ; deluding himself with the hopes of 
sustenance, covering his hcad witıt the veil of endurance and self* 
denial, arrayed in abstinence and in scanty fare, but not resigned 
to the wearing of such clothing ; your broıher was forced and had 
not strength to resisfi. He remained thcre, consoling himself 
in the society of his fellow merchants whose humours he could 
support and from wnom he had no affronts to fear; he treated 
them with politeness and was happy to receive from them a 
pittance. Otherwise, no advantage could be expected from them 
and no harm could be feared ; 

'Tf I must absolutely have a family and a home, let it be in a 
place where I can have nothing to fear from those whom I meet, 
and they, nothing to fear from me.” 

My mind had önce formed the thought of assuming high airs, 
of riding on a spirited horse, of seeing my ambitious desires come 
forth from the egg, fledged and wingled, and of striking fire 
{drawing profit) from evcry Steel, whether lavish or sparing of its 
sparks; {but now) : 

“Instructed by experience, I çare not if people shun me and 
if I never rcceive nor make a visit. Never, whilst I live, shall I 
ask if the army has marched or if the general has departed’. 


1 Ali those places are mentioned in the poenıs composed by the Bedwin 
Arabs and were situated in Arabia. 

2 Literally; instead of booty I was content to return. A welMuıown 
proverb. 

3 For the explanation of this proverb, see Freytag's A/o.'idn/, Vol. I, p. 266. 
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The place where I stopped was called Marw al-Shâhjân. 
which (latter) word according to the expIanation ğiven by them 
means the soul of the şulfân. I found there some works treating 
of the Sciences and of literatüre, volumes composed by men of 
intelligcnce, and whilst I stııdied them, I forgot family and country, 
and thought no longer of sincerc fricnds nor of my home. 
Amongst them I discovered some stray volumes which I had long 
sought for, and some works which I had ardently desired, To 
them I applied with the avidity of a glutton and, having assigned 
to them a place from which they could easily depart, I began to 
browse in these gardens, to admire the beauty of their form and 
of their contents, to let my eycs rove freely över these pasture 
grounds, to enjoy these detailed accounts, these compendiums, 
and to think that I should remain in that quarter tili I became a 
neighbour of (jhose who repose under) the earth : 

“When adversity attacks mc with troops having sadness and 
expatriation in the van, I lay for them an ambuscade of which 
the two chiefs are a lamp and a book ; and I pass the night in 
rclating of Fortune’s clıaracter, things so wonderful that their 
truth would cxcitc doubt. I dispel my cares by quict, as the 
cares of others are dispelled by wine.” 

(So things continued) tili the catastrophe arrived by which 
Khurâsân was ovcrvvhelmed with ruin, with cvil all-destroying and 
with desolation. Now, I declarc on my life and by Allah ! that it 
was a country beautiful in ali its parts, charming in all its regions; 
a fertile garden enjoying an air püre and languishing (mifd), and 
in which the trees inclincd their branches with delight at the 
singing of the birds. İn it the rivulets shed tears whilst each 
flower smiled at the other ; the breath of the zephyr was sweet and 
the temperature of the climate hcalthy. Never shall I forget those 
delightful arbours and those trees sinking under {the weight of) 
their foliage. The Southern gales bore thither its wine-skins filled 
with the liquor of the clouds; the meadows drank the wine of 
the dew, and on the flowers were formed drops like pearls fallen 
from the string. When the thirst of its groves was quenched 
with that Iiquor, their odour was the intoxicating breath of the 
zephyr; they drevv near to each other, even closer than friend to 
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friend, and embraced cven more tenderly than lovers. In the 
intervals were seen anemonies whose colours were mixed with that 
of the love-sick wooeri and which resembled the lips of two 
maidens who dıaw near, one to the othcr, for the purpose of 
giving and receiving an affectionate kiss. Their aspect sometimes 
deceived the most intelligcnt (nahrir), so that he took them for 
burning coals (Jumr) on which drops of water were poured succes- 
sively in order to extinguish them {i’ıilâfp. There you saw the 
ox-eye flourish so brilliantly that the eye of the spectator is cheered 
at the sight. whilts its blossoms glittered likc littie cymbals of goid 
or like dinârs of that metal. Among them appeared the {white 
flowers of the) anthemis, shining like the teeth of the beloved when 
she bites the cheek of the lover. How rich (that iand) in prospects 
which delight the eyes and of which the colours are charming 
(râ'if). It is, in a word, and without exaggeration, a copy of 
Paradise ; there was to be found ali the heart could wish for, ali 
that could enchant the sight. Encircicd with its noble endowments, 
if offered, throughout ali its tracts, a profusion of rich products 
to the world. How numerous were its holy men pre-eminent for 
virtue (rögat khiyaruhu )! how many its doctors whose conduct 
had for motive the conservation of Islâmism ! The monuments 
of its Science are inscribed on the rolls of time; the merits of 
its authors have redound to the advantage of religion and of 
the world, and their productions have bcen carried into every 
country. Not a man of solid selence and sound judgment, but 
emerged like the sun, from that part of the East; not a man of 
extraordinary merit but took that country for his setting-place or 
longed to go and join its inhabitants. Every quality truly 
honourable and not factitious was to be found among them and, 
in {thegardenof) their sayings, I was enabled to cull the roots 
of every generous impulse. Their children were men, their youths 
heroes, and their old men saints ; the testimonies of their merit 
are clear ; the proofs of their glory are manifest; yet, strahge to 
say ! the sulfân who rcigned över these provinces abandoned them 


1 The text is corrupt but the meaning appears lo be that whL-h is givon here. 
I read şhabaha with one of ıhe manuseript. 

2 That meaDS ; the coloiır of these flutvcrs was red with dark spots. 
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with unconcern and said to himsclf: ‘Takc the öpen countryi, 
or else you will encounter perdition’. So, he hastened olT as a 
young ostrich runs away and, when he began to look about, 
where nothing was to be seen, he thought that he perceived a man 
or many men {in pursuit of himy. How many gardens, springs of 
water,fieids of corn, honourable stations and advantages which they 
enjoyed, did they leave behind ! But Almighty God did not give the 
same unto another people^ because He averted thosc saints from 
the station of the wicked. But He put them to the proof, and 
found them grateful; He afflicted them, and found them patient; 
so He caused them to joln the company of the holy martyrs and 
raised them to the lofıy stations of the virtuous elect. Yet 
perchance ye hate a thing which is better for you, and perchance ye 
tike a thing which is worse for you ; but God Knovveth and ye know 
not*. The people of infidelity and impiety roamed through those 
abodes; (hat erring and contumacious race dominated över the 
inhabitants; so that those paiaces were effaced of the earth as 
lines of wiring are effaced from paper, and those abodes become 
a dweliing for the owl and the raven; in those places. the screech- 
owls answer each other's cry, and in those halis, the winds moan 
responsive to the simoom. Old friends who enter there are filled 
with sadness ; İblis hımself would bewail the great catastrophe : 

'\It is now) as if no charming companion, handsome as a 
statue, had ever been there; as if princcly chiefs, lions in bravery 
{had never resided there). Yet, in generosity, they were yâtims and 
sons of Mâmahî; if prudence were laken into count; they werc 

1 Literally : to the air. 

2 For ao account uf KUutvârazm-Şbâh's fiight before (be troops of Jengeez- 
Kban, lee Abu'I-Fcüâ’s Annals. A.H. 617. 

3 Cur’ân, sûrah 44. verses 24,25. These verses apply to the Egyptians who 
went fonh in pursuit of the Children of Israel. God gave their possessions 
to another people ; so says the Çur'dn; but our aııthor remarks that God did 
not leave those of the tÇlıurâsanis to the invaders, because He would not 
treat the Mutulmins like the people of Pharaoh. 

4 Qur'an, sürah 2, verse 213. 

5 The generosity of hatim al-Ta’i is well-known ; Ka‘b Ibn Mâmah, one 
of the Principal chiefs of the tribe of lyâd, was also noted for his liberality. 
See Freytag’s Ma'ldünt, t. I, p. 325, and Mr. Caussin de Perccval's Essai 
t. II, pp. 1, 13. 
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Ahnafsi and Sa'ds^. But time, in its vicissitudes, hath hurled 
them to destruction, so that fate is now a moral lesson fitted to 
make our hcarts bleed and those of our posterity." 

We belong to God and to God we shall return ! It was an 
cvent sufficient to break the back, to destroy life, to fracture thc 
arm, to weaken the strength, to redouble sadness, to turn grey the 
hair of children, to dishearten the brave, to blackcn the heart and 
to stupify the intelligence. Then did your humble servant 
turn back and retrace his steps. Filled with grief, he sought a 
friendly retreat where his mind might repose in security (he fied), 
his heart beating, his tears flovving, his reason lost and his 
intelligence absent. It was vvith difficulty that he accomplished his 
purpose and arrived at Moşul, where he stopped, after encountcr- 
ing dangers, undergoing sufferings supporting misfortıınes with 
resignation, diminishing his baggage and, more than önce, running 
the risk of his life. For he passed through dravvn swords, troops 
flying in disorder, ranks brokcn, blood spilt with impunity. Every 
time he got on a camel’s .saddle or crossed a desert, he had these 
words in his ınouthî. ‘In this journcy we have met with nıisfor- 
tune, but, praise be to God Who has left to us the power of 
praising Him. and V/ho has conferred on us favours which surpass 
enumeration ! In a vvord, if thc term of ıny life had not been 
appointcd for a later period, it would have been difhcult for my 
fricnds to have said : ‘The unfortunate man has escaped or 
is arrived’! and they would have struck thcir hands like people 
whose hopes have been disappoin'ed ; and he would have been 
joined to thc millions of milüons, or even more, who perished 
by the hands of the infidcIs. Then he would have ieft his dearest 
treasure to her who derives subsistence from his life : 

“Fortune does not appreciate my vvorth ; she knovvs not that 
1 have strength of mind and can make light of the cvents brought 
about by time. Adversity passes the night in shevving how she 


1 See (No. 277) and Freytag's Maydani t. I, p. 396. 

2 Sa‘d Ibn Hııdhavm died some years before the inlroduction of 
IslSmism. He was so celebrated for hiı wisdom that the Bedwin Arabs used 
to take him for judge in thcir contestations. (D’Horbelot. Hiblloth orlentale.) 

3 Literally ; thit was his disiinctivc mark. 
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can transgress against me, and I pass it în letting her ser what 
patience is.” 

Your humble servant now dcclares that he has no means of 
tranqulizing his mind, no promise by which to flatter his heart or 
his eyes, except in beguiling them with the hope that his afflictions 
shall disappear, önce he stands in your noble presence. 

“Enjoy good health, continue {to do so) and pass your days in 
pleasure ; for your existencc will console (us ali) Tor what is past 
and göne. You are the soul of glory, mankind is its body ; you 
are a peari, and we (possessing it) regret not ıhe shell”. 

Your humble servant is ııow residing at Moşul and cndeavour- 
ing to repair the harm done to him by this grave and disquieting 
event. He passes his time in the exercise of his profession, but 
Fortune is ready to say to him, in plain and intelligible language : 
*By Allah ! You have fallen into your old mistake ! ’ For now, 
one object occupies his thoughts and, on my life and by Allah E 
that is nothing more than procuring a provision of books ivhich 
he may transcribe and of {written) leaves which may serve him as 
companions; — in that occupation, his toil is great and his profit 
small; — then ( he ıhinks of) travelling and resolvcs that, after 
accomplishing his task and atıaining in somc degrce the object on 
which he has set his mind garünah, he will invoke Divine assistance 
and journey forth'. In the hope of accomplishing his wish ; 
namely, to appear in your presence, regale his sight, even for a 
single moment, with ıhe aspect of your greatness, and then, casling 
away the staff of travel in your specious hail, repose under the 
shelter of your wing tili he attain the hour which is to give him 
(everlasting) repose. He will take his place among your Excellency’s 
servants, for such he always professed himself to be, even when 
far from ycur presence ; and if your Excellency take him by the 
hand, Fortune becoming ir.dulgent, may exalt him after having 
cast him down. For, with his diminished strength, he is unable 
to accomplish his projects and incapable of entering the lists and 
encountering new hazards^. Bcsides the earth has now encloscd 


1 Literally : ride on the direclion of ıhc road. 

2 Literally ; times ; i. e. vicissitudes of fortııne. 
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his brethern in its bosom and the succession of days and nights 
has removed {most of) his contemporaries out of sight; grayncss 
has settied on his beard ; his means are insufîicient for (the 
satisfying of) his wants; the falcon of hoary age has swooped at 
and seized on the raven [the black hair) of his youth; the daylight 
of prudence has invaded and repelled the night of ignorance ; the 
Services he rendered to his friends have bcen rapaid with evil>, 
and the brilliant garment of youth he has exchanged for the 
lattered eloak of hoary age : 

“My youth departed and was ended before I enjoyed it since 
it left me I can only expcct death. Old age preeludes me from 
attaining what I seek for.” 

Your humble servant composed the folIowing elegy in verse 
on the loss of his youth, but how littie does it avail (ghanâ) a man 
to weep for those who arc deposited in the earth amongst mould- 
eriııg bones: 

“Since my hair has turned gray, Fortune knows me no more, 
and the marks by which she is distinguished can no longer be 
recognised by me2. When my soul thinks of it (my youth), 
it yearns for it with longing desire and my eyes pour forth lears; 
tiH a time comes to embellish what has passed away and recollec- 
tion supplies me with abundant sighs. Why not? since nought 
(lommâ) remains in the bottom of my drinking-cup but a mere 
mouthfu], filled with grounds. The contents of every goblet are 
clear at first, but in the bottom are found only a fcw drugs (muzjâ- 
htım-ât) and some sediment’. 

Your humble servant hopes that the above example of senile 
garrullty will obtain from you a glance of benevolence; for 
assuredly, the judgment of our lord and master, the Wazlr, of him 
who is the asylum of the human race, from east to west, procures, 


1 The word ıvhiclı is not rendered in the translalion, may perbaps 

signify : which is a case particular to him alone. 

2 Or else: her favours are denials. The two wordt are also technical terms 
of Arabic grammar and, in that case, they sigoify: her definite (nouns, i.e. gifts) 
are, for me, indefinite ; which may mean: I obtain them not. 
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when hr applies, it, according to his glorious custom, an increase 
of rank and Iionour (for him who is the object of it. Receive my) 
salutation”. 

I have lengthened grcftly this article, by the insertion of 
Yaqût’s epistle, but it vvas impossible to give it by extracts. My 
friend (şâhih) al-Kamâl İbn al-Shi‘âr al-MawşîIîi writes as 
follows, in his v/ork cntiüed ‘ Ugûd al-Junıân (clusters of pearisj : 
“Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mahmüd, generally known by 
the surname of İbn al-Najjâr (No. 5, note) and the author of a 
history of Baghdâd, spoke to me in these terms: ‘The above 
mentioned Yâqût recited to me the follovving three lines and told 
me that he had composed them on a young Turkişh slave who, 
having inflamed eyes, wore a black veil to protect them : 

“That Turkish youth whose face might be taken for a full 
ınoon shining in ali its refulgence, shades his eyes with the border 
of a veil [lif. of a proteetor) to prevent their brightness from 
fascinating his admirers. But, by Allah ! since these eyes have 
vvoundcd hearts through coats of mail, what is therc to protect the 
proteetor! ” 

Yaqüt was born in the country of the Greeks [Asia Minör), 
in the year 574 (A.C. 1178-9) or 575”. So says the author just 
cited. He died on the 21st of the month of Ramat^ân, 626 
(13lh August, A.C. 1229), in a Khân situated outside the city of 
Aleppo, as we have already mentioned tov/ards the beginning of 
this article. He left his books as a waqf^ to the mausoleum 
(maşh-had) of al-Zaydi (?),* which, cstablishment is situated in 
Dinar Street (Dûf6 d/iıar), Baghdâd. He delivered them to ‘Izz 
al-Din Abu T-Hasan ‘Ali İbn al-Athîr (No. 435), the author of 
the great historical work, and this şhaykh carricd them to their 
destination. When Yâqûı rose to destinetion and got into 
reputation he changed his name into Ya‘qüb. In the beginning 


1 Abu'l Barakat al-Mubârak İbn Hamdan Ibn al-^i'âr jUîJl surnamed 
Kamâl al-DTn al-Mawsi1I (belonging to Moşttl) composed a voluminous work 
on the poets of the seventh century of the Hijrah. He died A. H. 654 (A. C. 
I2S6-7). (Hajjî Khalifah GhirbĞİ al-Zomûn). 

2 See {No. 21, note) and (No. 756, note). 

• 'Abd at-Hamid gives : al-Masjid (the mosque) al-Zaydi.—Ed. 
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of thc month of Dh u ’I-Qa‘dah, 626 (in the latler part of September, 
A.C. 1229), I arrived at Aleppo for thc purpose of pursuing my 
studies. This was subsequent to Yâqût's death; and I found 
every one speaking in his praise, extoIling his merit and his great 
literary requirements. It was not thercfore in my destiny to meet 
with him. 


764 YA^YA İBN MA'IN. 

Abû Zakariyâ Yahya Ibn Ma'ln Ibn ‘Awn İbn Ziyâd Ibn 
Bistâm İbn ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Murri, a native of Bagfedâd and 
a celebrated hâjif. was a doctor of the highest authority, deeply 
learned and noted for thc exactitude of his {traditional) infonna- 
tion. He came, it is said, from a village situated near al-Anbâr 
and called Naqiya.* His father was secretary to 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Mâliki, or according to another statement, he was chief of the 
kharâj {or land-tax) otficcs ai Ray. He lefı, on his death, a sum 
of one million and fifty ihousand dirhams^ to his son Yahya. 
Ali this sum was spent by the latter in (collecling) Traditions, so 
that, at length, he had not a shoe to put on. Being asked how 
many Traditions he had vvrittcn down, he answered : “1 wrotc 

down with my own hand six hundred thousand Traditions.” 
Ahmad İbn ■Uqbah, the person who related this anecdote, said : 
“And I believc that the relators of Traditions had also written out 
for him six hundred thousand as much more.” (fVhen Ibn Ma'in 
died) he left one hundred and thirty cases filled with books and 
four water-jar stands filled with them also. He was the great 


1 "in the year 192 (A. C. 807-8) 'Abd Allâh Ibn Mâlik marched with u 
body of ten thousand men against the g^urramiyah {Ihe partisaıu of Bdbak) 
who were stirring up troubles in Adharbâ'iiün. After killing and taking 
prisoners (many of the insurgents), he returned viclorious."— (Nujiim.) 

2 Upwards of twenly thousand pounds sterling. 

* 'Abd al-Hamid gives : Naqayâya.—Ed. 
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master in the art of improbation and justification^. The most 
eminent doctors learned Traditions from him and taught them 
on his authority. Aınongst them werc Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn IsmâMi al-Bukhâri {No. 543), Müslim Ibn al-f^ajjâj al-Quşhayri 
{No. 690), Abû Dâvvüd al-Sijistâni {No. 254) and othcr hafileş. 
A close fellovvship and intimacy subsisted betvveen him and 
Ahmad Ibn l^anbal (No. 19), and they studied together all the 
Sciences connected with the Traditions. This is a fact so well 
known that we nced not expatiatc on the subject. He {Ibn Hanbal) 
and Abû Khavthamah^ related Traditions on his {Ibn Ma'în's) 
authority, and were his contcmporaries. ‘Alî Ibn al-Madınî^ 
said : “In Başrah, the Science {of the law and the Traditions) passed 
down to Yahya Ibn Abî Kathir< and Qatâdah (No. 516); in Kûfah, 
it reached Abû Ishâq (No. 477) and al-A‘maşh {No. 253); the 
Science of Hijâz passed to Ibn Şhihâb {No. 537) and ‘Amr Ibn 
Dinâr (No. 249, note), All these six were at Başrah, and what they 
knew was transmitted to Sa'îd Ibn Abî ‘Arûbah^, Şhu'bah (No. 207, 
nete), Ma'mar®, Hammâd Ibn Salamah {No. 112, note), and Abû 


1 The x\tncc cMeA Tajrih wa ta'dil (improbation and Jıtstificalion) had for 
object to determine the degree oî credibility to whicb every witness in a court 
of Iaw and every reporter of Traditions were entitled. For that purpose, it was 
necessary to study the life of the individual. The requisite points in a 
Traditionist were good conduet, piety, veracity, exactness and a retentive 
memory. 

2 Abû iOtaylhamah, Zuhayr Ibn Harb al-Nas3’î, an eminent Traditionist, 
was distinguished for learning and piety. Nasâ was his native placc, but 
he t'aveUed to many countries and afterA'ards settied at BaEhdâd. He died 
in the month of g^a'bân, 234 (March, A.C. 849),— (Nujüm; Huffaz.) 

3 ‘Alt Ibn‘Abd Allah, surnamd Ibn al-Madlnı, was a Traditonist of the 
highest authority. He died at Madinah, in the month of Uh u al-Qadah, 234 
(May-June, A.C. 849).— (Nujüm ; Huffâf). 

4 Yahya Ibn Abl Kathir al-YamânI, named also Şâlih Ibn al-Mutawakkil, 

was a Traditionist of cunsiderable reputation. He died A.H. 128 (A.C. 745~6), 
according to the author of the ; in the febagat al-Huffâz, his death is 

placed a year later. 

5 Abu M-Naır Sa‘td Ibn Abl‘ArObah a Traditionist of Barah died A.H. 
156 (A.C. 772-3), or \ 57.—Kitab at-Ma'Srif; Hujjraf.) 

6 Ma'mar Ibn Raşbid aI-HarranI al-BaşrI, a Traditionist of good authority, 
died A. H. 152 (A. C. 769). or \5l.—(Huffüz). 
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‘Awânah'. At Kûfah the heads of the Science were Sufyân al-Thawrİ 
(No. 248) and Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah {No. 249) ; in Hijâz its head 
was Mâlik Ibn Anas {No. 524) ; in Syria, its head was al-Aw 2 â‘i 
{No. 336). The knowledge possessed by thesc passed to Muham* 
mad Ibn Ishâq {No. 586) Huşhaym {No. 84, note) Yaljyâ Ibn Sa*id 
{No. 586, note) Ibn Abî Zâ’idah, Waki‘ {No. 149, note), Ibn al-Mubâ- 
rak (No. 300), who was the most learned of them ali, Ibn Mahdi^ 
and Yahyâ Ibn Adam^. The united knowledge of them ali passed 
to Yahyâ Ibn Ma'in.” Ahmad Ibn Hanbal declared that every 
Tradition which was not known to Yahyâ Ibn Ma‘in was not a 
{true) Tradition. He said also : “There is in this place a man whom 
God created for the purpose of exposing the falsehood of lying 
Traditionists; ” and the person whom he meant was Ibn Ma'in. 
“Never,” said Ibn al-Rümî"*, did I hear any one except Ibn Ma'in 
speak equitably of the shavkhs (the Traditionists) ; othcrs fail upon 
them in their discourse, but Yahyâ (Ibn Ma'in) would say : 'I never 
saw a man make a mistake without my casting a veil över his fault 
or trying to excuse him ; and I never reproached a man, to his 
face, with anything that might displease him ; I preferred pointing 
out to him, in a private conference, the mistake into which he 
had fallen and, if he did not take my observations well, I left him 
there’.” He used also to say: ‘‘I wrote down {quantities of Tradi- 
tions) under the dictation of liars, and made use of the paper for 
heating my öven ; I thus obtained (at least one advantage), bread 
well baked.” He sometimes recited these lines : 

‘‘Wealth gained by lawful or unlavvful means will ali disappear, 
leaving nothing behind but the iniquities it wrought. The devoui 

1 The hafi? Abü ‘Awânah aI-Waddâh Ibn ‘Abd Allah, was a member, by 
enfrancbisement, of ıhe tribc of Yaşjkur. He died at Baerah in the month 
of the İft Rabl‘ 176 (/une-July, A. C. 792).—{Nujûm ; HuffÜ?). 

2 Abü Sa'Id *Abd al Rahmân Ibn Mahdi, an inhabitant of Başrah and a 
hafiz of ıhe highest authority, died in that city, A. H. 198 (A.C. 813-4), at 
the age of sixty-three years.— {Nû}üm ; Huffâz.) 

3 The hafi? Abü Zakriyâ Yahyâ Ibn Adam fJ was a Traditiooiit of 
the highest authority. He died A. H. 203 (A.C. 818-19).— Huffo?.) 

4 The Ibn al-Rüml here mentioned speaks of Ibn Ma'in as if he had con- 
versed with him and could appreciate his merit. He cannot therefore be the 
poet of that name (see No. 438), who waj only twelve years of age when Ibn 
Ma'in died. 
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man does not really fear God unless he gains honestly what he 
eats and drinks. (His heart) concealed within him should be püre, 
as also the work of his hands, and his words should be employed 
only in virtuous discourse’. Thus hath the Prophet spoken in 
the name of the Lord, so, the blessing of the Lord and Hİs 
salutation be on the Prophet”. 

Al-Dâraqutnî (No. 409) mentions Yahya İbn Ma'în as onc of 
those who delivered Traditions received by him orally from al-ShâS'i 
(No. 532). In our article on the latter, we have spoken of Ibn 
Ma'in’s conduct towards him and of what passed, on that occasion, 
between Ibn Ma‘in and the imâm Ahmad (İbn t^anbal). Jbn Ma’în 
heard also Traditions delivered by ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Mubârak, 
Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah and others of the same class. When he 
made the pilgrimage which he frequently did. he used to go to 
Makkah, in passing through Madinah. The last time he went, 
he visited Madinah on going and, on his return, he stayed there 
three days. Having then set out with his fellow-travellers, he 
stopped with them at the first halting-place in order to pass the 
night, and he had a dream in which he heard a voice cali out to 
him, saying! "O Abû Zakariyâ! dost thou then dislike my 
neighbourhood^ ?” Whcn the morning came, he said to his 
companions! “Continue your journey; as for me, I return to 
Madinah”. Thcy did so, and he \vent back to that ciıy where he 
p.’^ssed three days and then died. His corpse was borne to the 
grave on the bier which had been made use of at the Prophet's 
burial. The Khatib {No. 33) says, in his History of Baghdâd, 
that İbn Ma'in’s death took place on the 23rd of Dh u ’1-Qa’dah, 
233,* but he is certainly mistaken, as I shall here prove: Ibn Ma'in 
went to Makkah and made the pilgrimage, after which, he returned 
to Madinah and there died. But how is it possible that a man 
who bas made the pilgrimage could die, the same year in the 
month of Dh u ’1-Qa‘dah3 ? Had the Khatib said that he died 


1 This bemistich mtty also be rendered thus: his discourse should consisi 
in Traditions only. 

2 Muhammad's to..ıb is at Madinah. 

3 The pilgrimage takes place in Dh u '1-^lijjah, the month which imme- 
diately foIlows Dhu '1-Qa'dah. 

• 29 June, A.C. 848.—Ed. 
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Dhu ’l-Hijjah, the thing had been possible. Somc persons suppose 
that the mistake was cotnmitted by the transcriber of the work, 
but i found, in two copies of it, that the passage is the samc as 
we have just given. It is therefore difhcult to admit that the crror 
procecded from the copyist. Furlher on, the samc author says 
that he died before accomplishing the pilgrimage. Inthatcase, 
the daie which he gives might pass for correct; but I since met 
with a historical work entitled : Kitâb al-irşhöd fi ma'rifat ‘Ulama 
il-BUâd (the direetory, coniaining Information respeeting the iearned 
men of ali countriesj, and compiled by the hâfi? Abû Yaİa '1-Khalil 
Ibn ‘Abd Allah, Ibn Ahmad Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-Oalil al-Khalili* 
and, in it I read that Yahyâ Ibn Ma'în died on the 22nd 
of ’l-yijjah, in the year above mentioned (28th July, 

A.C. 848). From this it appears that he did make the pilgrimage. 
The Khaîib States also tliat he was born in the later part of the 
year 158 and then adds : “He died at the age of seventy-seven 
years, wanting ten days’’. This cannot be, as will be found of 
the calculaticns bc made. İn another historical work 1 read 
that he lived to the age of scventy-five years. God knovvs best! 
The funeral prayer \vas said över the body by the goveınor of 
Madinah and was aftcrvvards repeated scveral times. Ibn Ma'In 
was buricd in the Baqı' cemetery. When they were carrying him 
to the grave, a man preceded them, crying out: "This is hc who 
cxpclled falschoods from the Traditions Icft by the Prophet of 
God.” A Traditionist composed on his dcath an elegy in wiıich 
he said ; 

“He is departed, that İcarncd man who corrected the faults 
of every Traditionist, cleared up the contradietions in the isnâds, 
and dissipaled the doııbls and ambiguities \vhich perplexcd the 
İearned of ali countries”. 

The word must be pronounced Ma'In. Bistâmi has an i 
after the />; remarks on the other letters are needless; I read in a 


1 Abü Ya‘la 'l-Kliainî’s work ıreated of the persons who iranımitıed 
Traditions. He composed another work beaı ing also the titles of Irşhad and 
containıng a history of Qazwln, his nativc ptace. As a hâfif. he held a high 
reputution. He died in the lailer half of the fifıh century of the l.lijrah 
(A. C. 1059-n06).-(Hâji lüıarfah ; Hııffaf.) 
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historical work that Yahya Ibn Ma‘în was the grandson of Ghiyâth, 
thc son of Ziyâd, the son of ‘Awn, the son of Bistâm, who was a 
maivlâ of al-Junayd Ibn ‘Abd aURahmân al-Ghatafânî al-Murrî, 
the same who governed KJiurâsân in the name of the Umayyad 
Kbalif Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. The genealogy given at the 
beginning of this article is that which is generally accepted as the 
more correct. Murri means belonging to the tribe of Murrah, who 
was a descendant of Ghatafân. being the son of ‘Awf Ibn Sa‘d 
Ibn Dh ubyân Ibn Baghid Ibn Rayth Ibn Ghatafân. It is a large 
and famous tribe. A great number of Arabian tribes bear this 
name. Al-Sam‘âni {,No. 370) says, in his Ansâb: “Ui* may be 
pronounced Nagiyâ or Nagayd. It is the name of a village near al- 
Anbâr. From it came Yahya Ibn Ma'în al-Naqayâ’i”. The Khatib 
says that the Pharaoh was a native of this village ; God knows 
best! 


765 YAöYA İBN YAHYA, 

Abü Muhammad Yahya al-Laythi was the son of Yahya, the 
son of Kalhir, the son of Wislâsin or Wislâs, the son of Shammâl. 
the son of Manghâvâ. He drew his origin from the Masmüdah, 
a Barbar tribe which had contractcd clientship with the (Arabian) 
tribe of Layth. He, for that reason, bore the appellation of al- 
Laythi- His grandfather, Abü ‘Isâ KaUıır, the first of the family 
who passed into Spain, fixed his residence in Cordova. It was 
there that he (Yahyâ) heard ('//ıcof Ziyâd Ibn'Abd al- 
Rahmân Ibn Ziyâd al-Lakhmi. surnamed Shabatünt.* who was a 

1 1 folIow the orthography of one MS. and of the printed text of Maggarl’s 
Spanisk History. Abü 'Abd Allah Ziyâd Ibn ‘Abd al-Rabnnân al-LakhmI, geoe- 
rally known by the name of Şhaba ün was a native of Cordova and a doctor of 
the rite of Mâlik. İt was he who first introduced into Spain the System of juris- 
prudencc drawD up by that imâm and wbo taught there the Muwatta (No. 524, 
note). Hi§hâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân, the second Umayyad sovereign of Spain 

(Continued on page 219) 

* in ‘Abd al-HamId.—Ed. 

t 'Abd al-Bamid givcs: Basabtûn and its variation as Sabajün in the 
margin.—Ed. 
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native of that city and the person who (there) knew best by heart 
and could dictate the contents of the Muwat!â composed by Mâlik 
İbn Anas (No. 524). He heard also Traditional Information 
delivered by Yahya İbn Mudar al-Qaysi, a native of Spain. At 
the age of twenty eight years he travelled to the East and îearned 
perfectly the Muwattâ under the dictation of Mâlik, with the 
exception of some paragraphs, belonging to the chapter vvhich 
treats of the spiritual retreat*. Not being sure of having heard 
these passages well, he İcarned to repeat them correctly under the 
direction of Ziyâd. At Makkah he heard (Traditional infonnation 
delivered. by) Sufyân İbn ‘Uyaynah {No. 249) and, in Mişr {Old 
Cairo) he received lessons from al-Layth ibn Sa‘d (No. 523) ‘Abd 
Allâh İbn Wahb (No. 302) and ’Abd al-Rahmân İbn aI-Qâsim 
(No. 337). After attending assiduously the lessons of Mâlik 
and prohting greatly by his tuition, he studied the law under- the 
Principal disciples of that imânı, both those of Madinah and those 
of Mişr. Mâlik used to cali him the‘âyıV f'or ««/e/Z/gcn/ man) of 
Spain. His motif for doing so is thus related ; Yahyâ was, one day, 
at Mâlik’s lecture vvith a number of fellow-students, when some 
onc said : “Here comes the elephant” ! Ali of them ran out to 
see the animal, but Yahya did not stir. “Why”, said Mâlik, “do 
you not go out and look at it ? such animals arc not to be seen 
in Spain”. To this Yahyâ replied : “1 left my country for the 
purpose of seeing you and obtaining knowledge under your 
guidance; I did not come here for the purpose of seeing the 
elephant.” Mâlik was so highly pleased vvith this answer that hc 
called him the ’âgil of the people of Spain. Some time after, 
Yahyâ returned to Spain and, having become chief (of the 'ulama) 
he propagated throughout ali that country Ihe system of law 
drawn up by Mâlik. It was accepted by immense multiıudes. 


(Conlinued from page 218) 

wished to have him for a qadt at Cordova, but could never obtain his conıeot- 
ibn Ziyâd d'cd A.H. 204 (A.C. 819-20), or 193, according (o another statement. 
It was by his advice that Ya^ıyâ ibn Yahyâ travelled to the East for the pur¬ 
pose of studying under Mâlik.—(Gayangos'.s Maqqarl. (Vol. II, p. ICO. et see). 

1 The spiritual retreat (i'ıikâf) consists in remaining some days and nights 
successively in a ırioEque and passing that time in prayer, fasting and 
meditation. 
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and tbe number of persons who taught the doctrincs which they 
had learned from him was very great. The best edition^ of the 
Mu\\'attâ and that which has ıhe greatest repiıtation was given 
(orally) by Yahya Jbn Yahya. By his rectitude and piety he 
obtained the highest rcspect from the amirs (ıhe men in power) 
and acquired great influence över them ; such was his self-denial, 
that he scrupulously avoided accepting any ofîice under govern- 
ment. The elevated rank \vhich he held (in pııhlic esiiniation) 
was much superior to that of a qâdi. and his refusal, through 
rcligious motives, to accept such an ofllice gave him more influence 
över men in power than any gûdi could possoss. The Spanish 
\vriter, Abû Muhammad 'Ali Ibn Ahmad, generally known by the 
surname of Ibn Hazm (No. 423), .says : “Two systems of law were 
at first promulgated by persons in power and high station: tliat of 
Abû Hanifah (No. 738) and that of Mâlik. Abû Yûsuf Ya‘qûb, 
the^ disciplc of Abû Hanîfah,”—we shall givc his life,--“being 
appoinled (chief) gâdi, acquired, the right of nominating ali the 
others, and there was not a city, from the far east to the most 
djstant of the African provinces, in which he did not cstablish, as a 
qâdî, one of his o\vn disciples or one of ıhose who profcssed his 
doctrincs. Mcre, in Spain, wc adopted the system of Mâlik for 
the following reason: Yahya Ibn Yahya was in high favour with 
ıhc şullân, and his advice in whatever concerned (the nomination 
of) qcldix was ahvays followed. So, no qâdi, was ever appointcd 
to act in any part of the Spanish provinces tül Yahya had given 
his opinion and pointed out the person vvhom he preferred. He 
nevcr designated any person for that ofîice except one of his own 
disciples or of those who followed his doctrincs. Now, as 
ali men hasten tovvards that which is advantageous for them in 
the world, ıhey adopted willingly what they hoped would conduce 
to their inıcrest. I must add that Yahya Ibn Yahya never fillcd the 
duties of a gfıdî and would never consent to accept such a place. 
This line of conduet served to augment his influence with the men 
in power and disposed them to follow more readily his advice”. 


I Lilerall;' : reıiuıl. The contcnls of ıtiosc classical wurks wcrc (aııght 
orally, ıhc i'rofeNSor knowiııg Ihenı by heart. 
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The following aneedote is rclatcd by Ahmad Ibıı Abi ’l-Fayyâd' 
in llıe work composcd by him; The Amir ‘Abd al-Rahmfın Ibn 
al-Hakam, surnamcd al-Mıırtadâ^ and the (fourth) Umayyad 
sovereign of Spain, convoked, by leticr, the jurisconsulis into his 
presence, and they ali \scnt to the palace. İl \vas in Uamadün, (the 
»loıııh of strict absıiııeııcc), and he, liappcning to look al onc of 
his coneubincs whom he lovcd passionatcly, was so much excitcd 
(hy her beuuly) thai he lost ali sclf-command and hail commcıce 
with her. He llıcn rcgrcıtcd dceply wlıat he had done and 
consulted these doctors rc^peeting the mode of manifesting his 
repentance and e-Npiniing his sin. Yahya Ibn Yahya replicd ; 
A sin of ıhai kind can be cxpiated by a fası of uvo consccııtivc 
tnonths’. As he had hastened lo givc this opinion (fat\vd) bcforc 
the others had time to spcak, tltcy kepi sileni, but, on leaving 
‘Abd al-Rahmân’s presence, they spoke to caelı olher of svlıal lıad 
passed and then said to Yahya ; 'NVluıt prevented yun froın giving 
a /j/M'J conformablc to ıhc dı>ctrine of Mâlik ?’ That imânı said 
'He \vho sins thus has llıe choice of manumitting (,7 sfar?) 
or giı-ing food (to the /'oorj. or of keeping a fast’. To this he 
aııswcrcJ ; ‘Had wc opeııed to him suclı a door as that, he 
would satisfy his passion every day and ıcpair his f..ult by 
l'rccing a shıvc. So I imposed on him the severest pcnalty 
in order to prevent him from relapsing'. When Yahyâ lel'ı .Mâlik, 
with the intent'on of rctnrning lo his naiive couniry, he \vcnt to 
Mişr and fuund there ‘Abd al-Rahmân Ibn al-Qâsim, who was 
occupicd in maki'ig a wrilten compilalion of the doctrines which 
he had Icarncd from Mâlik. (On sceinı; this collccıion) he resolved 
on hastenir.g back and hear Mâlik himsclf trcat the qucstions 
vvitich Ibn al-Qâsim had cnregistcrcıl. He therefore travciled 
(to Madînah) a second time and, linding, on his arrival. that Mâlik 
\vas very ili, he siayed nith him tili he e.spired. Al'ıer atıcıuling 
the funera!. he rclurne J to Ibn al-Qâsim, \vhi) rctiied to hini ıhe 

1 This author is not mentioneü hy l.lâ.iji Khalîfah and :*l-ıV1aqıı'.>ıî hiltcK 
infııniıs us ıhal ıhc subjcel of his work w:ıs hislurieal. .\eetmlins •in 
inüicnıion given hy İha al-All. r in l'.is Kâmil, it e.uııaiıv.J inroiiiKiiK'iı rcsıvet- 
ing ıhe AbhâsiJ ılynasi'. Sec Mr. Dozy's ]tiyiıııi,ı .Mâuiıtıılnı um. Ilıut 
p.ırl. p. 34 

2 'l'his i% a ıi'iMakc; his surnaıi’c ıvas ıil-MıiMİlor 
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doctrines such as he hcard them from Mâlik’s own lips. Abu ’I- 
Walid İbn al-Fara<^î (No. 326) mentions that fact in his historical 
work, with some other particulars of the same kind. 'When 
Yahyâ Ibn Yahya returned to Spain, he became the paragon of 
the age and had none to equal him in that country. He was a 
man of great intelligence. Muhammad İbn ‘Umar İbn Lubâbah* 
said : “The (gr^at) jurisconsult of Spain is ‘Isâ Ibn Dînâr^; its 
most learned man is ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Habib^, and its most 
intciligent man is Yahyâ İbn Yahya.” Yahyâ, being suspected 
of having had a share in the (great) revolt^ fled to Toledo and 
then solicited a letter of protection, which was granted to him by 
the Amir al-Hakam. He then returned to Cordova. “Never”, 
said Ahmad Ibn Khâlid^, “since the time of the introduetion of 


1 Muhammad İbn 'Umar Ibn Lubâbah ^ native of Spain, a 

teacher of Mâlikiie jurisprudence and a Traditionist, died A.H. 314 (A.C. 
926-7).—(Cayangos’s Maqqarî. and the Arabic edition of the same work.) 

2 According to al-Maqqari, this ‘Isâ Ibn Dinar was a jurisconsult and 
composed a work entitl;d al-Hidâyah {the guide) ! He ieft Cordova during 
the reign of Hişhâm Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân, the second Umayyad sovereign, and 
travelled to the East, where he studied the law under Mâlik. 

3 Abu Marwân ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Habib was a native of Cordova and 
One of the Spanish doctors who travelled to the East for the purpose of 
studying under Mâlik. He contributed to the introduetion of that imâm's 
doctrines into Spain. Al-Dabbi places his death in the month of Dh u '1- 
Hijjah 239 (May, A. C. 854). See Casiri's Bibliotheca Arabica Hispanica, 
t. II. p. 138. According to the authority followed by Mr. de Gayangos’ 
(MaqqarJ,vol. !, p. 343) he died at Cordova, A.H. 238, after composing not 
less than one thousand works or treatises on various subjects. 

4 This is thefamous revolt of the suburb {rabad) of Cordova whicb took 
palce A.H. 198 İA.C. 814), under the reign of al-Hakam Ibn Higbâm. A full 
and exact account of this event, svhich led to the conquest of Crete by these 
suburabians (Rabadis), is contained in Mr. Dozy's Historle des Musulmans 
d'Espagne, t. II, p. 68 et seq. 

5 Ahmad Ibn Kltâlid. a doctor of the Iaw and a Traditionist, was a con- 
temporary of Ibn Lubâbah (see note 1 above). The Umayyad sovereign ‘Abd 
al-Rabmân al-Nâsir esteemd him so highly that be had him brought to Cordova 
and lodged in one of the huuscs belonging to the mosque near the palace. 
He allowed hım a daily raıion of provisiona and made him considerable 
presents. The enemies of Ibn Kl'âlid reproached him for accepting these 
favourı, and he composed a work in vindication of his conduet.'— {Maqqari, 
Arabic text, vol. II, p. 1S8). 
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Islâmism, did any of the learned in Spain enjoy such good fortune, 
such influence and such a reputation as Yahya Ibn \’ahyâ”. Ibn 
Başhkuwâl {No. 206) says, in his Historical work : “The prayers 
which Yahya Ibn Yahya addressed to God wcre always fulhlled. 
In his apprarance, dress and manner of sitting he greatly 
resembled Mâlik. It is related that he said : 'I (one day) went to 
take hold of th j stirrup of al-Layth Ibn Sa‘d {No, 523), and his 
servant boy tried to prevent mc, on which he addressed to me 
thesc words : ‘You shall have ali the learned men for servants’ : 
and that 1 have lived long enough to wiıness.” The same author 
adds : “Yahya Ibn Yahya died in the month of Rajab, 234 
(Feb., A.C. 849). His tomb is situated in the cemetery of the 
‘Abbâsids, and prayers are offered up at it in times of drought.” 
This cemetery lies outside Cordova. Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi* 
(No, 590) informs us, moreover, that he died on the 22nd of that 
month. Abu ’1-Wa)id Ibn al-Fara()î States that his death took 
place in 233, ot, by another account, in 234 and in the month of 
Rajab. God knows best. fVislâs or ]Vislâsin is a Barbar word 
which signifies he hears them^. Shammâl is pronounced with an a 
after the şh and a double m. Manghâyâ signiftes a killer in 
Barbar^. We have already spoken of the words Laythi (No. 481) 
Barbar (No. 15) and Maşmüdah, (No. 662). 


766 YAHYA IBN AKTHAM. 

Abü Muhammad Yahya Ibn Aktham Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Qatan Ibn Sam'ân Ibn Muşhannaj al-TamImİ al-Usayyidi al- 
Marwazî {a menıber of the tribe of Usayyid, \vhich \vas a branch of 
that of Tamim, and a native of Marw) drew his descenl from 


1 Tlıe word islâssin is barbar and siRnifes he heard thenı. 

2 In Barbar, ıhe root angh or engh j«j| signifies la kili. A killer or 
murderer is designated by ıhe words inigh or inghân. The same root appears 
in the name of Manghayû, wbich, however has not a Barbar form, 

* ‘Abd al-Bamid gives : al-MahdI.—Ed. 
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Aklham Ibn al-Şayfi. the judgc of thc Arabs'. He was learned 
in the law and sagacious in his judgcment. Al-Dâraqutnî (No. 409) 
mentions him as having becn one of al-Şhâfi‘i’s {No. 532) disciples, 
and thc Khatib (No. 33) says, in his History of Baghdâd: 
“Yahya Ibn Akdıam was untaintcd with hcresy and follotved the 
doctrine professed by thc pcoplc of the Sunnah (the orthodox). 
Hc hcard (Traditions) from ‘Abd Allâlı Ibn al-Mubârak (No. 300). 
Sufyân Ibn ‘Uyaynah (No. 249) and others”. We havc already 
rclatcd, in our articlc on Sufyân, what passed belween Yahya and 
that doctor. “Traditions werc dclivered on his authority by Abû 
'Isâ al-Tirınidhî (No. 587) and others'’. Talhah Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ja'far- said of him : “Yahya Ibn Akthanı was a man of note 
in the worId ; his procccdings and his history are wcll known ; 
ncither thc grcat nor small are ignorant of his merit, his Icarning, 
the high authority which he hcld and the skill vvith vvhich hc 
minded his own inierest and thosc of the khalifs and sovereigns 
who \verc his contemporarics. Hc posscssed an exıeıısivc kno\vIedgc 
of jurisprudcncc, grcat litcrary acqııircment, singular skill in thc 
conduct of affairs^ and thc talcnt of surmounting difficıılties’’. He 
obtained such influence över al-Mâmün’s mind that no onc could 
surpass him in that khâlif's favour. Al-Mâmün himsclf \vas 
versed in thc Sciences; so. when hc kncw thc character of 
Yahya Ibn Akthanı and perccivcd that he hcld the highest 
staıion in Icarning, hc set his \vholc hcart on him and \vent so far 
as lo appoint him to thc ollicc of '/-t/ıtıfâH and conlıde to 
him thc administration of his subjccls The vvazirs eharged with 
the direetion of public affairs took no docision wlthout submiıting 

1 Aklham Ibn Al Şayfî, a chief of thc Tamim ıribe, \vas so lıiyhly ronovıned 
for his u'isdom. that thc Aralıs of ali thc trihes used to take him for judgc in 
thcir conıcsıalions. Hc dicd Icnvards the lifth year of Mvıhanımad's p'caching, 
having tlıcn aitaincd a very advanecd agc. (See Mr. Causin dc Pcrccval's 
Essai sur l'lıislofre des Arabes. t. II. p. 579; Ihn ııl-Jawzl; Ibn Durayd.) 

2 Talhah Ibn Vluhammad Ibn Ja'far was one of the ıviınesses \vho signed 
thc tÇhalıf al-Muti's (^JaJt) abdicaıion. This took place A. H. 363 
(A.C. 974). (Nujûm). 

3 The Arabic word is but onc of thc MSS. has 'j-ijLJt. Jf this 

reading. bc adopted. the mcaning is speaking wirhelegance. 

4 The ı/ıîdi'l-gııdât (qâdi of qâdîs or lord chief justice], residcd in the 
Capital and had alt the other qâdis under his jurisdiclion. 
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İt to Yahya for his approval. We know of no person’s having 
ever obtained such completc influence över thc mind of his 
sovcreign cxcept Yahya İbn Yahya (No. 765) and Ahmad Ibn 
Abi Duwâd (No, 31). A person, noted for speaking with great 
elcgance, being asked which of the two, Yahya İbn Aktham or 
Ahmad İbn Abi Duwâd, was the better man, he ansvvered in thcse 
tcrms; " Ahmad was gravc vvith his concubine and with his 
daughter; Yahyâ was gay with his adversaries and his enemies; 
Yahya was untained wiıh heresy and followed the orthodox 
doctrine. whilst Ahmad was quite thc contrary.” In our article 
on Ahmad we have said some vvords of his rcligious bclief and of 
his partiality for the Mu’tazalites. Yahya \vas heard to say ; “The 
Qur'ân is tlıe word of God, and whoever says that it is created 
should be invited to abandcn that opinion ; and ifhe do not, his 
hcad should be struck olT.” The jurisconsult Abu’I-Fadl ‘Abd 
aI-‘Azİz İbn ‘Ali İbn ‘Abd al-Rahmân al-Usfanuhi* surnamcd 
Zayn al-Din, mentions. in his treaiisc on the partition of hcrcdita- 
mcnts {farâid), the pıoblcms designated by surnamcs^, and, 
anıongst them, tliat onc which is called the Mâmûniyan (al- 
Mânıüniyah) and which. is thc fourtc'iıth in order. İt runs thus ; 
{A person ciled, having) falher an<) mother and two dauglıters. 
Beforc the inlıerilance was shared ibet\\een them) one of thc 
daughters died. Icaving {as sıırvivor) thc oıher pcrsons specifısd 
in the problemi. It was called thc lYânntınyan for thc folIowing 

1 Abu ’l-Faü' ‘Abd al-'ArIz Ibn Al-Uihnuhî, a ductor of Şhnfı'ite juris- 
prudcnce, «'as a native of Uşhnuh. a village near Arbcla, in Adharbâ'ıjân. He 
studicd ıhc law at Ba.'bdHd and connposed, on ihc fariVid, or partition of 
inheritanccs, a work of great repule. He aftcrwards relıırncd to Uşhnuh 
where he died in the first liflh of the sixıh ccntııry, (A.H. 501-520); A.C. 

1107-1126). {Tabtıgâı alShafi-in; nı.s. of the Bibi. inip, ancien, fonds, no 86)). 

2 In tlıe Science which trcats of thc parınion of inheritanccs. some problems 
occur which are so remaricable that each of them is dislinguishod by a particuhır 
name; such, for inslance, as ıbe Akdarian, thc Gharûryan, the MaHkiyan, the 
Himiriyan, ete. On this subject the reader may consult the 6th volüme of Dr. 
Perron’s translation of Sidi Klıalirs treatise on Mâlikite jurisprudence. This 
work is inciudcd in the colleetion entitled E.\ploration Sciemi/igue de l'-Algerie. 

3 The pjrents and thc two daııghlers wcre, each of them. entitled to a ccr- 
tain portion of ıhc inheritance ; but, as one of the daughters died before the 
partition, her sharc was to bc divided »mong the sursivors. In this casc. two 
sepurate calculations must bc made. 
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reason : {The Khalif) al-Mâmün wished to find a man fit to act 
asa qâdi and hearing of Yahya İbn Akdıam's talents, he had him 
sent Tor. Yahya, being introduced, saw clearly that the khalif 
disdained him on account of his Iow stature; on which he said: 
“Commander of the faithfull! it is for my learning ihat you require 
me and not for my stature, ask me a question.” Al-Mâmün propos- 
ed to him the one above mentioned and Yahya ansvvered : '‘Com¬ 
mander of the faithful! was the person who died first a male or a 
female? ” The ^lalif perceived immediately that he was acquainted 
with the problem and appointed him qâdl. In this problem, if the 
first who died was a male, the two questions (to which it gives rise) 
can be resolved by {dividing the inheriıance intö) fifty four {equal 
paris) ; and if the first who died was a female, the grandfather (of 
the daughters), could not inherit in the secend case (that is on the 
death of the daughter) because he is a father of a mother (the 
maternai grandfather ; and the questions (invohed in the problem) 
can both be resolved by (dividing the inheritance into) eighteen 
partşi. The Khatib says in his History of Baghdâd : "Yahya ibn 
Aktham was nominated as qâdl of Başrah at tbc age of tv/enty 
years or thereabouts. The people of that city found him look so 
young that they asked each oiher of what age he might be. Yahya, 
being informed of this, spoke (to theni) as follovvs : ‘I am older 
than 'Attâb ibn Asîd^ whom the Prophet sent to act as a qâdi 
in Makkah; I am older than Mıı'âdh ibn Jabatî, whom the 
Prophet sent to act as a qâdi for the people of Yaman ; and I am 
older than Ka‘b İbn Sûr-*, \vho was sent by ‘Umar ibn al- 

1 For the rutes of inheritance partitions. see Dr. Perron's Sidî Khalil. yol. 
VI; O'Ohsson's Tableau general (fe l'Empire Othoman, V.,p. 28?, and the 
Nole sur tes stıccessions musıılıımunes, which was drawn up by Mr. Solvet and 
insened in Mr. Bresnier's Chrestormalhier arabe. 

2 ‘Adâb ibn Asîd, a member of the Umayyad family. was appointed 
gONornor of Makkuh by Muhammad. He died A. H. 13 (A. C. 634), the same 
day as Abü Bakr. {Kilâb al-bfa'ârif). 

3 Mu'âvilj İbn Jabal. of the tribe of Khazraj, tvas a native of Madinah and 
one of Mtıhammad's eompnnions. Hc died A.H. 18 (A. C. 639), aged thirty- 
eight yciirs.— {filn'ârif.) 

4 Ka'b ibn Şür bulongcd to the tribe of Azd. He joincd the party of 
•Ayiçhah and losl his life at the battie of the Camel, A.H. 36 (A.C. 656).— 
( Ma'ârif). 
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JOıattâb to act as a qâdi for the people of Başrah’. In making 
this answer he produced his own jusiification”. The Prophet nomi- 
nated ‘Attâb Ibn Asîd, of Makkah, on the taking of ihat city, 
and he ('Aitâb) was then twenty-one years of agc, or twenty-three, 
according to another statement. He became a Müslim on the 
day in which Makkah was taken, and addressed thcse vvords to 
the Prophet: “I shall be your Companion and never quit you” ; 
on which the Prophet said to him; “NVould you not consent 
to my appointing you över the family of God” 7 ‘Attâb continued 
to act as thcir qâdi tiU he died. (The Khatib) adds: Yahya 
remaincd a year without receiving any one as a {competent) 
witııessi. One of the amins {syndics of corporaiion) then went 
to him and said : “O Qâ(/t ! you have put a stop to all proceedings 
and made too long a delayz. ‘How so’ ? said Yahya. ‘Because’, 
said the amîn, ‘you who are the qâJî will receive no one as a 
witness'. In conscquence of this remonstrancc, he authorised, 
Ihat very day, seventy persons of the city to act as witnesses”. 
Another auıhor States that Yahya Ibn Aktham was appointed 
qâdi of Başrah in the year 202 (A.C. 817-18). Wc have aheady 
mentioncd, in the life of Hammâd Ibn Abi Hanifah (No. 195) 
that Yahya succeeded Ismâ'il, the son of that Hammâd, in the 
gâdiship of Başrah. ‘Umar Ibn Şhabbah (No. 466) rclaies in his 
Kitâb Akhbâr al-Ba^rah (Hislory of Başrah) that the qâdîşhip of 
Başrah was taken from Yah)â in the year 210. Muhammad Ibn 
Manşür^ relates as follo\vs : “We were \viih al-Mâmûn, on our 
way to Syria, when he ordered a proclamation to be made 
declaring mut'ah (lemporary) marriages to be lawful. On this 
Yahya Ibn Aktham said to me and Abu ’l-‘Aynâ {No. 617) 
'Tomorrovv morning, early, go both of you"* to him and, if you 
find an opportıınity of speaking {to him on the subject) do so ; if 


1 According to tlıo Müslim Iaw of testimony, none but persons noted for 
integrity and piety can be received either as witnesses in a court of justice 
or as witnesses to bonds and deeds. 

2 I rcad 

3 Tbis person is not kııovvn to the transistor. 

The regular and incorrect form İJİ, employed here instead of is 

worthy of re mark. 
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not, remain silent tili I go in.’ We went there and found him with 
a toolhpick in his hand and exclaiming, in a violent passion ; ‘Two 
mut'ahs occurred in the time of the Propiıet of God and. in that 
of Abû Bakr; and bhall I forbid the practice ? Who arc you, vile 
scarabee ! to dare forbid nıe to follow what \vas practised by the 
‘Prophet of God and by Abü Bakr ’ 7 On this, Abû ’l-‘Aynâ made 
me a sign and said : ‘Muhammad İbn Manşür ! that is a man who 
is capable of attributing to ‘Umar İbn al-Khattâb what he has just 
said; how can we speak to him' ? ’ So we held our peace. Yahya 
ibn Aktham then came in and sat dovm. We sat down also, and al- 
Mâmün said to him: ‘Why do I see you look so troubled ? ’ Yalıya 
answered : ‘Commander of the failhful ! it is with grief for a 
novelty introduced into Islâmism.’ ‘What novelty?’ said the khalif. 
Yahya rcplied : 'A prociamation has been made declaring mut‘ah 
marriagcs lawrul, declaring fornication lawful.’ ‘Fornication? ’ 
exclaimed al-Mâmün. ‘Yes ; mut'ah is fornication ! ’ On what 
authority do you say so 7 ’ ‘On that of the book of Almighty 
God and of a declaration made by His Prophet. God said : Now 
are the irue believers happy, and so forth to the words : and those 
\\-ho keep thenıselves from carnal knowIedge of any except their 
)t’/vej or the (slaves) whom their right hands possess; and who so 
coveteth any (woman) beyond these, they are transgressors^. 
Commander of the faithful! a mut‘ah wifc—is she a woman 
possessed by the right hand (a slave)! ' The khalif answered: ‘No !’ 
‘Is she a wife who can inherit and be inherited of lawfully in the 
sight of God 7 a wife bearing legitimate children 7 one whose 
marriage is regulated by lawful conditions’ 7 ‘The khalif answered : 
‘No’. ‘Then’, replied Yahyâ, ‘svhoever passes these tvvo limits is a 
transgressor. Commander of the faithful! there is al-Zuhri 
{No. 537) who related on the authority of ‘Abd Allah and al- 


1 The text of ıhis passage is corrupt. 'fhc cdition of Bülâq inserts Jtîj 

beforc and two manuseripts rcad instead of I believe 

the right reaüing to be Jlij jl and, as such, I adopt it. The 

readiııg instead of ı_$ou.|j is given by the edition of Brılâq and one 

of the manuseripts. 

2 'rhe.se verses arc to be found in the beginning of the twenty-third sûrah 
of the Qur'ĞH. 
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Haşan, the sons of Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyah (No. 533) that 
they heard their father declare that he heard ‘Ali Ibn Abî Tâlib say : 
The Prophet ordered me lo proclaim that mut'ah nıarriages \vere for- 
bidden and unlatvful, after he had authorised them'. Al-Mâmün then 
turned towards us and said : ‘İs it weli ascertained that this Tradi- 
tion came from al-Zuhri ? ’ We replied : ‘İt is, Commander of the 
faithful! a number of Traditionisıs have relatcd it, such as Mâlik 
(No. 544), to whom God be gracious! ’ On hearing this, he exclaim- 
ed : ‘God forgivc me ! proelaim that mut'ah marriages are forbid- 
dcıı! ’ and a proclamation lo that effect was immediately made.” 
The qâdl Abû Ishâq Ismâ'il Ibn Ishâq Ibn Ismâ‘il Ibn Hammâd 
Ibn Zayd Ibn Dirham al-AzdU, who was a doctor of Mâlikite 
jurisprudence and an inhabitant of Başrah, said, in speaking of 
Yahya Ibn Aktham and extolling his merit: “Hc one day did to 
Islâraism a service the like of which no man ever rendercd to it 
before”. Yahyâ’s works on jurisprudence are excellent, but so 
voluminous that they are neglected by readers. He composed 
some treatises on the fundanıentals of jurisprudence and published 
a work against the people of ‘Irâq (the Hanafttes) to which he 
gave the title of al-Tanhih (the svarning). He had frequent discus- 
sions with Dâwüd Ibn ‘Alı (No. 210). Whcn he was a qâdl, a 
man went up to him, and the follov/ing dialogue ensued ; “May 
God preserve you ! how much should I eat" ? Yahya replied: 
“Enough to get över hunger and not enough to attain satiety”. 
“How long may I laugh? ” “Titl your face brightens, but without 
raising your voice.” “How long should I weep ? ” “Weeping 
should never fatigue you, if it be through fear of God”. “VVhat 
aetions of mine should I conceal ? ” ‘‘As many as you can”. 
“VVhat are the aetions which I should do openly ? ” “Those which 
may serve as examples to good and virtuous men whilst they 
secure you from public reprobation.” On this, the man exclaimed : 
“May God preserve us from words which abide when deeds have 
passed avvay- ” ! Yahya was the most acute of men and the most 


1 Isma'il Ibn rshâq was nppointed t/ûdl of B.ıBhdM, A.H. 262 (A.C. 875-6). 
— (Nujüm.) 

2 The reading followed here is j jUli Jy. which phrase signüies: 

•‘Word abiding and deed transiiory.” 
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skilful İn the ınanngcment of afîairs. I read in a miscellany that 
Ahmaci Ibn Abi ^âlid al-Ah\val (No. 4, note), al-Mâmûn’s wazîr, 
\vas staııding, onc day, in the presence of his sovereign when 
Yahya came forth from a closet to which he had retired and stood 
(aho in the khalif's presence). "Come up”, said al-Mâmün. He 
went up and sat with him on the sofa, but at the farthest end of 
it. Ahmad then said : “Commander of the faithful! the gâdi 
Yahya is for me a friend to whom I confide ali that concerns me, 
but he is chnnged from what he used to be for me.” On this, al- 
Mânıün said : “O Yahya ! the ruin of a sovereign’s prosperity is 
caused by the misintelligence which arises between his ministers. 
No one can eqtıal you or Ahmad in my esteem ; what then is the 
motive of this mutual distrust? ” Yahya, replied : “Commander of 
the faithful! I declarc, by Allah ! that my feelings tovvards Ahmad 
are even more friendly than vvhat he said; but he, seeiııg the 
rank which I hold in your favour, fears that, one day or other, 
I may lurn against him and disserve him in your mind. I prefer 
teliing this to you openly, so that he may be relieved from his 
apprehensions, and I declare that even if he injured me to the 
very utmost, I should never speak ili of him in your presence.” 
“İs that the fact ? ” said the khalif to Ahmad. He replied ; “It is 
so”. Al-Mâmûn then exclaimed: “God protect me from you 
both ! I never met with men more shrewed and more intelligent 
than you. No vice could be reproached to Yahya except a certain 
inclination \vhich was attributed to him and of which he had the 
reputationt ; but God best knows how he may have been in that 
respect. The Khatib (No. 33) States, in his History of Baghdâd, 
that Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (No. 19) being informed, of the impu- 
tations cast on Yahya Ibn Aktham’s character, cxclaimed : ‘Good 
God ! who can say such a thing ? ” and denied the fact in the 
most positive manner. It is related, moreover, that the jealousy 
borne to Ahmad was excessive. He was acquainted v/ith a great 
number of Sciences and, when he had a conversation with any one 
and found him skilled in jurisprudence, he questioned him on 
points relative to the Traditions and, if he discovered that he 
knew Traditions by lıeart, he \vould propose to him some gramma- 


1 This innuendo is n'orc than sufficiently explained, a liltle farlhcr on. 
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tical difficulty ; then, if he found that he was acquainted with 
grammar, he would question him on scholastic theolcgy; and 
ali that for the purpose of confounding the man and bringing him 
to a stand. A very intelligent native of Khurâsân, who knew by 
heart many Traditioııs, weıu to see him one day and was drawn 
by him into a discussion. When Yahya discovercd that he was 
versed in a varicty of Sciences, he asked him if he knew any Tradi- 
tion which had servcd as a fundamental principle of Jurisprudence. 
The other replied: “I learned from Sharik (No. 270) that Abû 
Ishâq (JVo. 477) told him that al-Hârith* related to him that 
‘Alî caused a pederast to be lapidated.” Yahya, on hearing this, 
stopped short and addressed not anothcr word to the man. The 
Khatib then relales that Yahyâ received a visit from the two sons 
of Mas‘adah2, who were extremely handsome. When he saw 
them walking across the court of his house, he recited extempore 
these lines : 

“O you ■who have left your tents to visit me ! may God grant 
you both long life with His blessing ! Why have you come 
to me when I am unable to do either the lawful deed or the deed 
forbidden. It saddens me to see you stand before me and to 
have nothing to offer you except fair words”. 

He then made them sit down before him and kept them in 
amusing chat tili they went away. It is said that he was dismissed 
from the qâdiship on account of these verses^. I read in a 
miscellany that Yahyâ Ibn Aktham was jesting, one day, with 
al-Hasan Ibn Wahb, the same person of whom we have spoken 
in the life of his brother Sulaymân (No. 259) and who was then 
a boy. Iıı playing with him, he tapped him on the cheek and, 
perceiving that hc was displeased, he recited these lines : 

“O full moon, whose chcck I tapped and who, highly offend- 
cd, turncd away from me in anger ! If a serateh displeased you 

1 Al-Hârit h Ibn Qays \vas one of the Tûbi'is, or disciples of Mi'hammad’s 
Companions. 

2 One of these brothers was perhaps llıe ‘Amr Ibn Mas'adah vvhose life is 
given in this tvork (No. 4S2). 

3 These verses have most eertuiııly a double nteaning ; the expressions 
employed in tlıem bcing very eptıivocal. 
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or a bite, wear always, nıy master, a veil (to conceal your face). 
Let not those locks appcar as a temptation, nor let their ringlets 
cover your cheeks, lest you slay, the wretched, or tempt the 
anchorites, or leave the gâdi of the Muslims in torment.” 

Ahmad Ibn Yûnus al-Dabbî relates as follows ; “The kâtib 
Ibn Zaydün, \vho was an extremely handsome youth, was writing 
under the dictation of the Qadî Yahya Ibn Aktham vvhcn the 
latter pinched his cheek. He felt much confused, blushed and threw 
away the pen. ‘Takc up your pen,’ said Yahya, *and writc down 
what I am going to say to you.’ He then dictatcd to him’’—the 
above mentioned vcrses. The following anecdote was related by 
Ismâ'it Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismâ‘il al-Şaffâr' : “I heard 
Abu’l-'Aynâ say, at one of Abu ’l-'Abbâs al-Mubarrad’s (No. 6J0) 
sıttings, (or confercnces ): 1 was2 at one ‘Abû ‘Aşlm’ al-Nabİİ’s 
sitting, and Abü Bakr, the son of Yahya Ibn Aktham, began to 
pull about a young slavc who was there. The boy cried out; 
Abü ‘Aşim asked who was that man? and, being informed that 
it was Abü Bakr the son of Yahya Ibn Aktham he said : If hc be 
guUty of Iheft; his falber hath been also guilty of ibefl hereto- 
fore^." This anecdote is given by tlıe khat|b, in his History of 
Baghdâd. The same author relates, in that work, that al-.Mrımûn 
asked Yahya who \vas the author of this verse : 

“A qûdî ’.vho considers fornication as meriting corporal 
chastisement, and thinks a \vorsc erime no harm.” 

Yahya replied : “Does the Commander of the faithful not 
know by whom it is?” “1 do not”, said the khalif. “\VeH”, said 
Yahya,“it was uttered by that profligate, Ahmad Ibn Abi Nu’aym,” 
the same who said; 

1 Abû 'Alî Isnıü‘'l Ibn Muhammad al-'ûıfl'âr, the same Traditionist of whom 
mentioM is madc ın the life of Abû Sulaymâiı al-|Çl)a(tâbi (A'o. 14S), died A.H. 
341 (A.C. 9‘i2)~[Nııjrım). 

2 Abû‘Asim al'Va hâk al Şhaybânî, surnumeU al-Nubll (t/it! ^e/ı/n.v), was 
a Traditionist of the best auıhority and a native of Başrah. He died A.H. 212 
(A.C. anS), or 213, at the age of ninety one years.— Nujüın, 'Xabaqâl nl- 
liuffû?) 

3 This is an applicalion of the scventy-sevcııth verse of the twclfth sûrah of 
the Qur'üıı, whieh ıcfct'. to Joscph and Benjâmin. Abû ‘Asim subslituled in it 
the words/ı/rin placc of one 0 / hix brolhen. For the ıhcft commi;cd 
by J,. seplı, sec Sale's not : on this verse. 
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‘I think that tyranny will never ceasc as long as the nation 
is governed by an ‘Abbâsid.’ ” 

The narrator says that al-Mâmün was confounded, and that, 
aftcr a moment’s silence, he gavc orders to havc Ahmad Ibn Abî 
Nu’aym banished to Sind. These two verses belong to a piecc 
which I slıall give here : 

“Fortune, which reduced me to silence, now permits me to 
speak of the afflietions which havc kept me so long astounded. 
Cursed be Fortune for exalting some men and depressing others ! 
May that nation never prosper,—that nation which deserves to 
suffer Icngthened adversity and lasting perdition ! If it consent 
to undergo the administration of Yahya, of a man who is incapa- 
ble of ruling it; a qâdi who considers fornication as meriting 
corporal chnstisemcnt and thinks a worse erime no harm. He 
would judge in favour of his smooth-faced fondling and give 
sentence against Jarlr and ‘Abbâs*. God proteet us ! justice hath 
disappeared and littie honesty is to be found with mankind. 
Our amir takes bribes : our judge acts like the people of Lot, and 
our hcad {the khalif) is the worst of rulers. Did religion prosper 
and flourish, every just measure would be taken for (ıhe welfare of) 
the people ; but I am sure that tyranny will never ceasc, as long as 
the nation is governed by an 'Abbâsid.” 

I am inclined to think that this piece contained more verses 
than what are inserted here, but these are ali which the khatîb 
gives. The Aıııâli (or (/iciaıions) drawn up by Abû Bakr Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Qâsim al-Anbâri (No. 616) contains an aneedote which 
I shall now insert: “The qâdi Yahya Ibn Aktham said to a 
person whom hc admifted into his familiarity and with whom he 
was accustomed to Jest: ‘Teli me what you heard the people say 
of mc’. The other replied : ‘Thcy say nothing of you but what 
is good. ‘Nay’, said the qâdi, ‘1 do not make you this question 
lor the purpose of obtaining from you a ccrtificate of morality.’ 


1 This verse sccnıs to mean that the qüdi would prefer the socieıy of a 
vilc minion to that of poets such as Jarir (No. 127) and al-'Abbâs Ibn al- 
Ahnaf (No. 297). The whole piece is very obscııre. as it conıains eapressions 
and nllusions which can only be c.Nptained by conjecıurc. 
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The man then answered : ‘I never heard them accuse ıhe gâdi 
of any thing except an irregular inclination.’ Yahya laughed and 
said : T ask God’s pardon for ali the sins of which I am accused 
excepl that svhich you havc mcntioncd*, ffor I never committed) 
it.’ ” Abu ’l-Faraj al-Işbahâni {No. 415) rclates, in his kUâb al- 
Aghâni, a number of siniilar anecdotes concerning Yahya. He 
says also : "Al-Mâmün, having frequently heard imputations of 
this nature cast upon Yahya, resolved on putting him to the 
test and invited him to a private interview. He then said to a 
young mamlok {wfıite slave) who v.'as a Khazarian by nation 
and remarkably handsome: ‘You alone shall attend us, and, 
when I go out, do not leave the room.’ When they met 
in the sitting-room and had conversed together for some 
time al-Mâmûn retired as if on some necessary occasion and, 
having left the slave with Yahya, he concealed himself in a place 
whence he could sce what would happen. The slave, whom he had 
told to jest and makc sport with Yahya, did whal he W3S ordered, 
and the khalif well knew that Yahya would not dare to take 
liberties with the boy. Having then heard Yahya say: '{Vere it not 
/or you (who seduced us) n-e should have been true believers l” ^ 
he came into the room and recited these verses : 

“We hoped to see justice made manifest, but that hope was 
followcd by disappointment. How can the vvorld and its inhabi- 
tants prosper, if the chicf qâ^i of the Muslims acts like the 
people of Lot ? ” 

The kâtib Abû Hakimah Râşhid Ibn Isbâq Ibn Râşhid, who 
was the author of these verses. composed a great number of pieces 
on Yahya. In the articlc on al-Mâmûn which al-Mas‘ûdi has given 
in his Murûj al-Dhahab. will be found some anecdotes concerning 
Yahya; wc abstain from inserting them here because they are of 
the same kind as those just mentioned. A story is told of 
Mu'âwiyah Ibn Abi Sufyân which greatly resembles the one we 
have just related of al-Mâmûn’s asking who was the author of a 
certain verse and of Yahyâ’s replying by another verse taken from 
the same poem. When Mu‘âwiyah Ibn Abl Sufy.ân the Umayyad 

1 The true reading is : ^ Us . 

2 Qıır’ıln, Sûrah 34, verse 30. 
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was laid up with thc malady of which he died, hc sufTercd 
so greatly that his life was despaired of, and onc *AİI Ibn 
Abî Talib’s sons, whose name I do not recollect, went to make 
hini a visit. Mu*âwiyah rallied al) his strength and sat up in his 
bed, in order to rcceive him and not give him the gratification of 
secing how ili he was. Being too weak to hold himself up, he at 
length leaned back upon a pile of cushions and recited this 
verse: 

“I rally ali my strengtlı, so ıhat thosc \vho are ready to rejoice 
at my sufferings may see that I am a man whom misfortune cannot 
overcome.” 

The son of‘Ali immediatcly rose from his seat and vvent out, 
reciting this line ; 

“When death grasps you in its clulches, you will find al! your 
amulets of no avail.” 

The persons preseni admired greatly this repartce. The verses here 
mentioned are laken from a long Çasidah which was composed by 
Abü Dhuwayb Ouwaylid Ibn Khâlid ai-Hudhali {the HudnaUle)' 
on thc death of his sons, fivc of ıvhom were carricd off. in one and 
thc samc year, by the plague. They had fled from thcir nativc 
place with their father and werc going to Egypt. Abu Dhuwayb 
died on his way to that country, or, by another account, 
on his way to Ifriqiyah (North Africd), vvhither he was .acGOmpany- 
ing ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr. 1 havc since rcad, in thc 
ninth ehapter of Ibn al-Habbâriyah’s (No. 650) Falal< al-Ma'âni*, 
that al-Uusayn, thc son of ‘Ali Ibn Ahi Tâlib, went to visit 
Mu‘âwiyah during his iliness. and that thc latter said to his atten- 
dants: “Prop me up (\vitli ctıxlıion.\y’ and then recited thc 
verse of Abü Dhııvvayb’s applying it to his own case. Al-Hasanf 

1 Abü Dhuwavb ^uwaylid Ibn K.Uâlid was a nıcmber of the iribc of 
Hudhavl. He vvent to Makkah, vvith thc intention of secing Muhaınmad, but, 
on aıriving, he found him dead. In Ihc Klıilâfat of 'Umar, he accompanied 
an espedition sent against the Creeks and died in that campaign. According 
to another statement, hc died on his way to Makkah. when ‘Ulhmâr. was 
Khalif. He was .said to have been the best poet of the tribe of Huihayl, tvhich 
was also the most poctical of aM the Arabian tribes—(Suyüti's Shnv/öhid 
al-MuŞ/ıni.) 

* Falak al-Magİlini in 'Abd al-I.lanıid.— lid. 

t Al-Husavn in‘Abd al-llaniîd.-Ed. 
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saluted (on entering) and thcn rcpeated thc other verse. 
God knows if this bc exact. Abû fiakr İbn Dâwûd al-Zâhirı 
(No, 578) relates the same anecdote in his Kitâb al-Zuharah 
and attributes ıhe reply to al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali. I 
ıTiust here observe that neiıher Ibn al-Habbâriyah nor al-Zâhiri 
mention that Mu‘âwiyah was in his last iliness when this 
happened, and such could not possibly have been the case, 
because al-Hasan dicd bcfore Mu'âvviyah, neither could al-Husayn 
have been prescnt at Mu‘âwiyah’s death, for he was then in Hijâz 
and Mu‘âwiyah breathed his last in Damascus. I since found, 
towards the beginning of ıhe work entitled Kitâb al-Ta‘âzl (book 
of consolations) and composed by Abu ’l-‘Abbâs al-Mubarrad (No. 
610) that this scene passed betvveen al-Husayn and Mu'âvviyah. 
It was probably from this vvork that Ibn al-Habbâriyah 
took his account of it. An anecdote of a similar kind is related 
of ‘Aqil, the son of ‘Ali Ibn Abi "lâlib : Having abandoned his 
father*, he joined the party of Mu‘âwiyah, who received him with 
great kindness and treated him with the highest honour ; but that 
vvas mcrely for the purpose of annoying ‘Alî. After the murder of 
‘Alî, Mu‘âwiyah remained sole possessor of the supreme authority, 
and, finding ‘Aqirs presence becoming irksome, he began to say 
in his presence things that might offend him and oblige him to go 
away. One day, at a levce vvhere ali the most eminent of the Syrian 
(Arabs) were assemblcd, Mu‘âwiyah said lo them ; “Do you know 
who vvas the Abû Lahab of vvhom God (in his Qur’ânt) spoke 
in thcse terms : "The hands of Abû Lahab shall perish ? ” The 
Syrians ansvvered that they did not. “We!l,’’ said he, “Abû 
Lahab vvas the paternal uncle of that man,’’ pointing to ‘Aqîl. He 
had no sooner pronounced these vvords that ‘Aqil said : “Do you 
knovv vvho vvas Abû Lahab’s vvife, of vvhom God said : And his 
wife also, ıhe bearer of faggols, having on her neck a rope made 
of palm-tree fibres ? ” t fhey ansvvered that they did not; " Weir’, 
said he, “she vvas the paternal aunt of that man ”, pointing to 
Mu’âvviyah. The fact vvas that Umm Jamil, Mu’âvviyah’s aunt 


• The correct version should be : 'Aqil, ıhe son of Abi Tâlib. having aban- 

doned his brotber. M. de Slane’s rendering is an error._Ed. 

t Qur'ân, snrah 111. 
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and thc daughter of yarb Ibn Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd Shams Ibn 
'Abd Manâf, was the wire of Abû Lahab ‘Abd al-'Uzzâ and the 
person who is indicated in the sürah of the Qur'ân. It was really 
a silencing answer. An anecdote similar to the foregoing is told 
of a ccrtain king who laid seige to a city. He had with him an 
immcnse army of cavalry and infantry, with ptovisions in abun- 
dance. He sent a letter to the lord of the city, advising him to 
surrcnder thc place or else he should be attacked. In this letter he 
spoke of his numerous troops and thc grcat quantity of munitions 
which he had brcught with him, and in it he inserted this passage 
of the Qur'ân : Until tbey came to the valley of the ants ; and an 
ant said ; “O ants ! emer into your dwellings lest Solomon and 
his forces treat you under foot andperceive it not'.” The lord of 
the city, having received this cpistle, pondered över it for some 
time and thcn read it to his officers. “Who”, said he, “can rcturn 
to that a proper answer ? ” One of thc secreteries replied ; “Let 
these words be written to him : And he stniled, laughing at its 
words.^ ” This ansv/er was approved of by ali present. An 
anecdote of a similar kind is thus relatcd by Ibn Raşhlq al-Qayra- 
wâni (No. Î57), in his Anmûdhai : ‘Abd Allah Ibn İbrahim Ibn 
al-Muthânnâ al-lüsi, generally known by the surname of Ibn 
aI-Muwaddib, belonged to a family of al-Mahdiyah^ and was 
a native of Qayrawân. He had some reputation as a poet but 
led a vvandering life, being always in scarch of minerals and the 
philosophcr’s stone. His manner of living was very miserable and 
parsimonious, as he spent (in Chemical operations) vvhatever he 
was able to gain. Having left this country with the intention of 
going to Sicily, he \vas taken prisoner, at sea, by thc Christians 
(Rûm) and remained a long time in captivity. Ihiqat al-Dawlah 
Yûsuf Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn 
al-Qudâ‘i, the prince of Sicily, having conciuded a truce 
with the Christians, obtained that ali the captives should be sent 
to him. Ibn al-Muwaddib, who was one of the number, recited 
to Tj^iqat al-Dawlah a poem in vvhich he extolled his merit and 
thanked him for what he had done. Not receiving, in rcturn, a 

1 Q«r’ü/ı, sürah 27, verse 18. 

2 This is ıhe conlinuation of ıhe foregoing verse. 

3 Al-Mahdiyalı is a seaport iown in the province of Tııni.s. 
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gift adequate to his cxpectation and being inordinately dcsirous 
{of obtaining tnoney) he spoke (/o that amir on the suhjecf) and 
was most importunate {in his demands)\. At that time, he was 
living concealed in the house of an al-chemist with whom he was 
acpııainted, and remained there a long while- Having then göne 
out {one night) in a State of intoxicationT with the intention of 
purchasing sugar-plums {to eat with his wine), he was arrestcd 
before he was aware and carried before the chief of the şhurfâh 
{poliçe guards), by whom he was conducted to governor. “You 
good-for-nothing fellovv ! ” said the latter, "svhat is this I hear of 
you 7 ” The poet replied : "A pack of lies ! may God protcct 
our lord the amir ? ” The prince then asked him who it was that 
said in one of his poems : 

“The man nobly born is always plagued by scoundrels^.*’ 

The poet replied : “It was the same person who said : 

‘The enmity of poets is the worst of acquisitions.’ ” 

The prince remained silent for some time and then ordcrcd 
him a sum of one hundred rubâ'is* 3 ; but, fearing that he might 
again be irritated against him and punish after pardoning, he 
expelled him from the City. The lincs cited here are the second 
hemistichs of two verses belonging to that gaşidah of al-Muta* 
nabbi’s (Mo. 49) vvhich rhymes in na and which he composcd in 
praisc of Badr İbn ‘Ammâr. İt begins thus : 

“Love takes away from the tongue the faculty of speech, and 
the complaiots which give most solace to a lover are those which 
he utters aloud.” 

It is well-known pocm. The verse to vvhich the first hemistich 
belongs is as follovvs ; 

“Impose silence on that adviser wbo, in accusing me, leads 
you into error. The man nobly born is alvvays plagued by 
scoundrels.” 


1 This passage may also signify ; He discoıırsed {on alchimy) and searcbed 
with grrat ardour {ıhe philosopher's sıone), 

2 Literaily : by sons of rornication. 

3 I can discover nothıng prccise respecting ıhe value of ıhe coin called 
rubâ'i, vvhich word, in Arabic means Â guadrnplr. 

• 'Abd al-Hamid gives ; Dfnârs.— Ed. 
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The second verse is this : 

“The complots of fools turn against themselves, and the 
ennıity of poets is the v/orst of acquisitions.” 

Having mentioned the name of T^iqat a]-Dawlah, we shall 
givc here a poem composed in his praise by Abü Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Tanüklıî, generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn Qâdi M ilah (the aort of the Çad i of M ilah). 
The poet recited it to him on the festival of the Sacrifice. This 
qa.'ldah, which is so remarkablc for its originality, was not to be 
found complete, but I at length discovcrcd a copy of it wntten on 
the cover of a book. Tıll then, I knew only a part of it and 
nevcr heard of any persoıı’s knovving nıore. As it is so fine a 
poem and so rarc, I have decided on giving it here : 

“Love and my affIicted heart cause my tears to flow, whilst 
my cyes gathcr (a harvest of) that passionate desire which is 
imposed (on every lovcr). True it is that I am called towards 
that object vvhich I wished to avoid and from vvhose abode I had 
departed; it is a soft-voice gazt.Ile (maiden) adorned vvith 
ear-rings \vho invites me. Hers are the large, dark eyes, the 
İanguishing glances, (the \\aist so slender that it leaves) the 
girdle empty, and the bracelet holding firmly (to the arm). The 
brackish water flowing from her country is (for me) sweet-tasted, 
and its cold winds shed genial mildness. What makes me 
despair of our mecting are the dangerous grounds which intervene 
and in vvhich (even) the nocturnal breeze (hscs its force and) dics. 
The jealous spy abstains from sleep lest he should see, in a dream, 
(my) Union clfected (\vith her whom I love). He passes the day 
regretting that, though our dvvclling-place was near (to hini), his 
inattention prevented him from seeing vvhat had passed. The 
atmosphere gives us to e.'tpcct a thunder cioud, pouring dovvn its 
shovvers and vvhose lightnings, like yellovv serpcnts, glance 
around. Wheıı it appeared and the thunder lıovvled, and the 
eyelids of the black cloud shed thcir vvaters. I vvas like a man 
stung by a scorpion ; the thunder vvas the incantation of the 
scrpent charmer, and the mizzling rain vvas the saliva vvhich he 
blevv from his mouth ; so great were the sufferings 1 endured. 
By that vvas recalled to my mind the ıccollcction of (nıy behved) 
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Rayyâ and of what 1 had forgotten ; I no\v rcmember (ali), but 
that redoubles my aflliclion. NVhen we met in the sacred 
territory {of Makkah), Rayyâ rejoiced our hearts by the cry of 
labbayka (here I attı al your cali) ; our camels then roamed frecly: 

1 lookcd at her, whilst the humps of the camels wcre dropping 
blood> and she said (to her female companions) ‘Does any one of 
you know that young man ? his gazing at me so long makes mc 
uneasy. When we are in march, he walks on a line with us, and 
wh';n the camels' fcet ceasc to move, he also stops.’ I tlıcn said 
to her two companions : ‘Teli her that l anı smitten wiıh love 
for her’ and they replicd : ‘We shall manage (to do so) 
cautiousiy.’ Say also to her: ‘O Umnı 'Amr! is not this 
{valley of) Minâ? wishes made in the vale of Minâ are never 
disappointed {tukhlafu), It was for me an omen (tafâltu) of your 
fulfilling your latest promise, when you let me sce, as if by 
accident, the tips of your fingers dyed with hinnâ. In ‘Arafat, 
I find what informs (me) of a favour I sha'.l obtain ; that of your 
hearts inclining towards me. The {traces hft by the) blood of the 
vietims will always serve to guide us, even when my reason is 
absorbed in converse with love. The kissing of the sacred stone 
will announce to me the approach of good fortune and of a time 
favourable to our love.’ They bore (her) my message and she 
said, in similing; ‘The words of augury are deceptive. On my 
life ! did I not teli you both that ne arrays his discourse in the 
embroidered robe of cloquence ? Trust as littie as you can to his 
insidious words and say (to hini): ‘Thou shalt know, to-day, which 
of us is the better augur. You hoped, in ( the valley of) Minâ, 
to obtain your wish, and, when in that vale, you injured my 
reputation. Our pilgrim’s sacred garment has announccd that we 
are forbidden to meet and that 1 shall refuse to grant what you 
desire. Therc (is my ansıver). And, when l cast the pebbies, that 
should have informed you of my rcmoval, by a distant journey, 
from the dwellings where you reşide. Take çare lest l disdain 
you, on the night of the departure ; it wil| be quickly done, but 
the persons skilled in augury are few.’ Never did I see two such 


1 Literally : wore like noses dropping blood. The camels intended to be 
sacrificed were marked with an arrow stuck into the hump. 
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devoted lovers as wc arc ; but tongucs are sharp and have a double 
edge. Wcrc it not for a sweet-voiced and .slender-waisted maiden, 
for the briltiant vvhiteness of her teeth, for her large, dark eycs 
and her long eyciashes, the passionate lover would rccover {his 
senses), he that could not close his eyes \vould enjoy sleep, he that 
despaired would hope, and he that was sick would ceasc (ro suffer). 
Censorious females sometimes repıoach me for lavishing my 
wealth on those who awaited my gifıs in silent expectation, and 
not on my companions 'vho asked (theııı) with importunity. They 
said : ‘When you have spent ali your money and are in want, 
who will givc you more,’ And my ansvver was: ‘Yûsuf! that 
illustrious descendant of Qu(jâ‘ah, whose generosity hasıcns to 
grant in abundance that which calls forth gratitude.' Whcncver 
a cloud of (benejiceııce) which promiscd abundant showers, frustrat- 
cd our hopes, we found that the rains of his bounty never 
disappointed us. When hc and other princes toil to acquire 
glory, he succccds casily, but they must labour hard and only 
obtain the gicanings. Alvvays vigilant, he combines mildness with 
energy ; his hands procure hiın what he wants and protect him 
against what he fcars. He is a sword drawn to strike (he enemics 
of the faith, and a proteeting curtain lowered down över those 
who fear God. When in march, two armies accompany him : his 
prudence and his troops ; hc has for companions two svvords : firm 
resolution and the sharp-edgcd Steel. Always ready to chastise 
those who offend him, he regulates the aetions of fate by his 
dccisions. His foresight discovers that which no other can 
perceive, and arranges maiters which could not be scttied by the 
spear. May God protect him who guarJs, by his vigilancc, 
religion's sacred ground and who proteets the hills of Islâmism 
even in the darkest night I İGot!proicet) him who gives full career 
to his promises in the arena of glory and who regulates iıis threats 
conformably to the obligations of jıısticc! him who cuts his 
enemics to pieces whilst thcir chicfs takc to flight before the 
swords which fail upon their Iıeads ! Hc direeted against them 
an army vvhich levclled the earth by the very sound of its march ; 
and the hills \vcrc unablc to sustain the \veight of ali the arrows 
\vhich opprcssed them. His Innces, in the brightness of ihc 
morning, \vcrc likc scrpcnis gliding throiıgh the thick vapours of 
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the mirage , the brightness of his swords lighted up the darkness. 
and clouds of dust obscured ihe day. The light of the sun was 
hidden by the dust, but the action of his swords in striking 
foemen’s necks was not interrupted. Every year you send against 
them an army, charged to daim from them {what you exact), and it 
obtains satisfaction at the point of the spear. When they concealcd 
the wound which one year had inflicted and were recovered 
from their sufferings, you began again to öpen that vvound 
How many {clüefs) with faces covered by the twisted braids of 
their hair, whom you left (on the field of battie), with their necks 
no longer covered (akşhafa) by the beard of the chin i*^). (Each 
of them) was a sword which.cut deeply into the ohject on which it 
fell; yet they fled, and you may now see shortened those [bodies) 
which were so long. By my life ! you transgressed against God 
by imploring His favour (for you possessed it aheady), tınd you 
rendered Services of which God (alone) knows the number, You 
pursued them for the sake of your people, tili they were scattered 
far and wide; you invited them to the faith until they became 
orrhodox believers (tahannafü)). O Thiqat al-Mulk! you whose 
empire is an arrow fledged and pointed for piercing the hearts of 
the enemy! may you enjoy this festival of which you are the 
ornament and which borrovvs from your brilliant qualities its 
noblest epithets. The {vicim with) its sides marked, appeared in 
brilliant array, as if its back was covered with the variegated gauze 
ofTrâq. After a year’s absence, it [this festival) comes to visit 
you, because it longed to see you and looked anxiously forvvard 
to this day of meeting. You gave to it your glory to serve 
it for a collar and for ear-rings ; and it thus appears before us 
decked in rings and jewels. The presence of your son JaTar 
renders this day doubly fortunate; how admirable the festival 
which enjoys the presence of two kings ! May you never cease 
to be asked for favours and to grant them, to inspire hopes and to 
fulfti them, to be called on \vhen misfortunes are impending and to 
averı them' 

1 We do not possess another tcxl of this very obscure poem; so that in 
mnny passages, I have been obliged to correct and translaıe by conjecıure. It 
has been published with a great number of various rcadings, by Mr. Amari, 
in his Bıhliolheca Arabo-Sicuta, p. 634 et seq. 
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Here cnds the qaşidah, Thiqât al-Dawlah had a son named Tâj 
al-Dawlah Ja‘far, who was versed in literatüre and had a talent 
for poctry. A well known piece of verse was composed by him 
on two pages, onc of which was dressed in red silk and the other 
in black. Here it is; 

“I see two rising moons (faces) each borne on a branch 
(o slender body) and in just proportion ; they are arrayed in robes 
one of which is tinted like the cheek and the other like the pupil 
of the eye. Here, behold the sun in the red sky of evening, and 
there, the moon in the shades of night fail.” 

These verses were composed by him in the year 527*. On the 
tenth of Muharram, 215 (9th March, A.C. 830), al-Mâmün arrived 
in Mişr (Old Cairo) and set out again, towards the end of the 
month of Şafar (April). The çac//Y ahya Ibn Akthanı, whom he 
had taken with him and appointed to the gâdislıip of Mişr, held 
that place during three days and then departed with his sovercign. 
It was for this reason that Ibn Zülâq (No. 159) has inserted 
his name in the History of the gâdîs of Egypt. It has been handed 
down that Yahya related the following extraordinary fact; ‘‘VVhen 
1 was in al-Ruşâfah (No, 19, note)," said he, “a man, who was a 
grandfather in the fifth degrec, claimed, at my tribunal, the inhe- 
ritance of the grandson of his great grandson^.’* ‘Abd al-Şamad 
Ibn Abi ‘Amr al-Mu'adhdJjal Ibn Ghaylân Ibn al-Muhârib Ibn al- 
Buhturî at-‘Abdî (No. 143, note) the celcbrated poet, \venl frequ- 
ently lo visit the qâdi Yahya and used to drop in at his levees. 
One day, having found great difficulty in approaching him and 
undergonc some humiliation ; he ceased his visiis. Bcing then 
pressed by his wife to renew them, he ans\vered her in these terms: 

“She would oblige mc to disgrace myself, thinking my 
dishonour a trifle in comparison with her advantage. ‘Ask favours,’ 

1 This daıe is false. The Amîr Tâj aI-Dawlah succceded to his father Thigat 
aI-DawIah, A. H. 388 (A.C. 998), and abdicated on 410 (A.C. 1019-20). It 
is not probablc thal he could have composed this madrigal event in the year 
427. 

2 By the Müslim Iaw, the ncaresı surviving male ascendanı has a right to 
a certain share in the property lefı by his dcscendant. 
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said shc, ‘from Yahya Ibn Aktham’; and I replied:‘Ask them 
from the Lord of Yahya Ibn Aktham.’ ” 

This qâdi continued to pass through many vicissitudes of 
forlune lill the rcign of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-Allâh. Whcn thc qâdl 
Muhammad, thc son of the qâdi Ahmad Ibn Abi Dutvâd (No. 31) 
was dismissed from olhce, Yahya was appointed to succecd him on 
that occasion, the khalif invested him with five robes of honour. 
In the year 240 (A.C. 854), a1-Mutawakkil deposed him, seized on 
his riches and nominated, in his place, a member of thc ‘Abbâsid 
family named Ja'far Ibn ‘Abd al-Wâhid Ibn Ja’far Ibn Sulaymân 
Ibn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbâs al-Hâşhimi. Ja’far’s secre- 
tary then went to Yahya and said: “Surrender up to me the 
administration with which you arc chargcd”. Yahya replied: 'Not 
tili two creditable vvitnesses shall declare that the Commander of 
thc faithful sent mc orders to do so”. The administration was taken 
from him by force, and aî-M[utawakkil, who was greaıly incensed 
against him, seized on ali his estates and ordered him to remain a 
prisoner in his own house. Some time after, he (Yahya) set out 
to make the pilgrimage and took his sisterwith him, as hcintended 
making a residence in the holy city. Having then Icarned that 
aI-Mutawakkil had forgiven him, he renounced the project of 
settling (at Makkah) and departcd for ‘Irâq but, on reaching al- 
Raba^ah he breathed his last. This took place on Friday, the 
15th of ’l-Hijjah, 242 (14 April, A.C. 857), or, according to 
another statement, on the first day of thc following year (30ıh 
April, A.C. 857). He was interrcd at that place, having then 
attaincd the age of eighty-thrce ycars. Abû ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn 
Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Sa'id related as foilosvs : The qddi Yahya Ibn 
Aktham was, for me, a sincere friend ; he lovcd me and 1 loved 
him. When he died, 1 wished that 1 might scc him in a dream. so 
that i might ask him how God had trcatcd hini. And. onc night. I 
had a dream in which l saw him and askcd hım that qucstion. He 
replied : ‘üod has forgiven, ınc, but He rcpriıuandcd mc and said : 
‘O Yalıya 1 ihy mind \\as allaycd (and ııırmut) from me during 
ihy dvvelling in the \vorld.' I answered ; l.onl 1 I place my 
rcliancc on a Tradition ıvhich was related to me by Abü 
Mu‘roviyah al-Darir (No. fi-f. noic). who had Icarned it 
from al-.\’nı:ışh lA'n. 233). ıvho had heard il from .Abû 
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Şâlih* who had heard Abû Hurayrah İNo. 244, note) say that the 
Prophet of God pronounced these words : ‘God said : I should 
be ashamcd to punish in the fire a grey-headed nan/ 
On this, God said to me ; 'Yahya ! I pardon thee ; My 
Prophet said the truth, but yet thy mind was turned 
from Me during thy abodc in the vvorid.’ ” This relation is given 
by Abu ’1-Qâsim al-Çushayrî in his Risâlah^, “Aktham means a 
corpulenl man or satetl with food. This name is sometimes written 
Aktam, but, in both cases, the signification is the same.*’ So says 
the author of the Muhkam (No. 424). Qa[an and Sam’ân take the 
vovvels here indicated. I consultcd a great number of books and 
of persons versed in this art (etymology) respeeting the word 
Muşhannaj, but could obtain no certain information about it. I 
then met with a correcl copy of the Khatib’s History of Baghdâd, 
which had becn written out under the dictation of a master who 
knew the work by heart, and I read there that Muşhannaj should 
be written as here indicated. I since found the same pronunciation 
given in ‘Abd al-Ghani Ibn Sa'ld’s al-Mukhtalif wa 'l-Mu'talif (No. 
376). Usa}} idi means behnging to the tribe of Usayyid, a branch 
of that of Tamim. Usayyid, the son of ‘Amr, the son of Tamım, 
was the progenitor of this family. Wc have aiready spoken of 
the relative adjectives Tamimi and ManvâzI (No. 3). The village 
of al-Rabadbah is a dependaney of Mndinah. It lies on the great 
pilgrim road and is a regular halting-place for their caravans. It 
was on this place that Abû ^arr al-Ghifâri was banished by 
‘Ulhmân Ibn ‘Affân^. He remained there tili his death ; his tomb 
is stili to be seen and is often visited (by pious pilgrims). Mitah is 
a small town in one of the districts of lfriqiyah, but God knows 
best'*. The Ja'far Ibn‘Abd al-Wâhid bore the surname of 
Abû ‘Abd Allah and dicd in the year 258 (A.C. 871-2), or by 
another account. in 268 or 269. 

1 Abû Salih al Samrnân, nanıed also ilhaksan anJ sıırnamcd al-Zayyâı, 

was a ol’ıhc tribe of Obatafân and an eminent Tradılionist. He died 

at Madinah. A.H. lOI (A. C. 7l!)-20). (S'tıjtım, llııffıu). 

2 See No. 369 and, l'or an account of ıhe KisdltıJı. ıny translation of Ibn 
İÇhaldOn's Prolegoıufita. İsı paıt. p. 456. 

3 Abû Dh arr Jundab Ibn al-Sukan al-Ohifâci, one of ıhe carlicst eonverts 
to Isianiism, died aı al-Rcbadhah A.H. 32 (A.C. 652-3). (Nnjiim, t\ta’ıııif.} 

4 The totvn of Milah lies 18 :>r 20 nıilcs N.'V. of Constanıina. 
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767 YAHYA İBN MU'ADH 

Abû Zakariyâ Yahya Ibn Mu'adh al-Râzî (a nalive of Ray and) 
a celebrated preacher, was one of tha inen of the palh (No. 111) 
Abu ’I-Qâsim al-Quşhayrl (No. 369) mentions him in his (celebrated 
treatise, tlıe) Risölah and inciudcs him in the number of the Shayklıs 
(the most eminent Şüfi doctors). “He was'*, says he, “tlıe only 
man, in his day, who had no model but himself; he was most 
eloquent on the subjeat of hope (in God's mercy) ; particularly when 
he discoursed on the knowing (of Cod). “He went to Balkh wherc 
he resided for some time and then returned to Naysâbûr, where 
he died. One of Yahyâ’s sayings was : “How can he be abstemious 
( from wordly enjoyments) who is vvithout the fear of God ? respect 
that which is not thine and usc with great moderation that which is 
thine.” He used sometimes to say : Hunger is a spiritual exercise 
for those who aspire (to the kno\vledge of God), a trial for those who 
are turning (unto God), a regular practice for those who abstain 
(from the enjoyments of this world) and a favour granted to those 
who have acquired the knowIedge (of God's perfection). Soütude 
is the fit companion for the sincerely devout; mis'-ing the opportu- 
nity (of obtaining salvation) is ıvorse than deaıh ; for missing (stıch 
a thing) is the being cut away from the truth, whereas death 
is only the being cut away from living. Abstinence consists 
in thrce things : poverty, solitude and hunger. If a man thinks to 
deceive God by trying to cast a veil över his sins, God will tear off 
that veil and expose them to the public”. “He learned Traditions 
from lshâq Ibn Sulaymân al-Râzi', MakkI Ibn İbrahim al-Balkhi^ 


1 According to the auıhor of the Tu/>a<rür Abü Yahya Ishâq Ibn 

Sulaynıûn al-Râzî was a sure and exact Traditionist, and a native of Kufah. 
He seıtlcd at Ray and taught Traditions on the authority of Mâlik and 
ot hers. Hispietyand the holiness of his life led the pcople to consider 
him as one of those m>stenous personages who were designatcd by the title of 
ahr/rî/s and of whonı Mr. Lanc has given a very good account in his transla- 
tion of the ılıoıısaıul um! one niglıis, chap. 111, note 62. This ascetic died A. H. 
200 (A.C. 815-6), or 199, according to the compiler of the Nujûm. 

2 Makki Ibn İbrahim al-BalKhl (a nûıive of Balkh) taught Traditions on 
the authority of Ja'far al-Şüdiq. Abü llanifah, Mâlik and others. He died 
A H. 214 (A.C. 829-30), or 2I5.- -(H/y?«.-). 
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and ‘Alî Ibn Muhammad al-Tanâfisî*. A number of strangers 
bclonging to Ray, Hamadhân and Khurâsân taught, on his 
authority, a few well supported Traditions. The Khatib {No. 33) 
says of him, in the History of Baghdâd; “When he came to 
Ba^dâd the Şhaykhs of the Şüfîs and the devotees gathered round 
htın and, having set up a throne, they placed him on it, sat down 
before hini and entered into a conference. Al-Junayd (No. 140) 
then uttered some words, on which Yahya said : “Be silent, my 
lamb ! what have you to do with speaking when ali the people are 
talking” ? The allusions and expressions which he employed were 
remarkably elegant. One of his sayings was: “A pious discourse is a 
fine thing, but its meaning is finer ; its use is finer than its mean- 
ing ; the recompense which it merits is finer than its use and, finer 
than its recompense is the favour of Him for Whose sake that 
discourse was made”. He said also : “True friendship cannot be 
augmented by kindncss nor diminished by unkindness". Another of 
his sayings was: “He whose aspect is not as silver for the vulgar, as 
gold for the aspirants {to the knowledge of God), as pearis and rübies 
for those who know God and are advanced in His favour, that man 
is not one bf God’s sages who aspire to know Him”. He said also ; 
“The finest thing in the world is a corrcct discourse uttered by an 
eloquent tongue and proceeding from a handsome face ; a shrewd 
discourse, drawn from a profound occan {the hearı) by the tongue 
of an ingcnious man”. Hc said also : “My God ! how can I forget 
Thce, 1 who have no other lord but Thee? My God never shall 1 
utter the words : Never again shall l relıırn {to sin), for I feel that 
my hcart is liable to break its promises; yet shall I utter them, 
provided that l die before 1 relapse”. One of his prayers was as 
follows: Almighty God ! though my sins cause me to fear, my 
hopes in Thy merey assure me against danger. Almighty God ! 
Thy kindness has conccalcd my sins from this world, but it is for 
me more nccessary that they should bc conccalcd from vicw on the 
dav of the resurreetion. Thou hast becn bountiful toıvards me in 
preveniing them from appearing before the comp ıny of true bcliev- 
ers: do not, therefore bring me to shamc on that day, in the 

I ‘Alî ıbn Mııhaınmnd al-Tanâlis^ a traditîonist vvhose authority \vns ciled 
by Ibn Mâjah and oıhcr eminent duct(<rs, died A.H. 2.10 (A.C. 844-5).- {ilııjliiz, 
Nııjıını). 
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presence of ali Thy creatures, O Thou most mcrciful of the merci- 
ful ! ” A dcscendant of‘Ali, who rcsided at Balkh and to whoın he 
went to pay his respects, said to lıiın : “Teli me, Mastcr ! and may 
God assisi you ! what is your opinion of us who are the pcople of 
the house {the nıcmbers of Muhanmutd's famHy") I Yahya replied : 
“It is that which 1 \voiild say of clay kneaded with the water of 
(divine) revclation and sprinklcd (?) with the w aler of the (/ıcavcn/y) 
mission : can it give out any othcr odour than the musk of true 
dircction and the ambergris of piely”? The ‘Alide (um so highly 
pleased with this ansu-er that he) fillcd Yahyâ's mouth with pcaris. 
The next morning, Yahya rcceivcd a visit from the ‘Alide and said 
to him ; “Your coming to see us is an elTect of your goodncss, and 
our going to see you was on account of your goodness; so you, in 
visiting and being visited, are doubly good”. Another of Yahyâ’s 
sayings was : “To him who is going to see a true friend the way 
never appears long; he who goes to visit his beloved never fecis 
lonely on the road”. He said also : “How miserable are the sons 
of Adam ! if they feared hell as much as they fear poverty, they 
would ali enler into paradise”. “No man”, said he, “obtaincd 
his utmost wish vvithout longing for dcath as ardently as the hungry 
man longs for food. He sees causes of ruin approach, is uncasy 
about his family and his brethern and is just falling into a State 
which vvould trouble the soundest rcacon.” He said again ; “He 
who negleets the minör duties of piety will not obtain the greater 
gifts (which God bestows)". Another of his sayings was : “Of the 
things which fail into the lot of those among you who are truly 
believers, the best are three namely, that which, it profits them 
not, will not harm them ; that vvhich, if it rejoices them not, will 
not sadden them, and that which, if it does not gain them praise, 
will not bring upon them blame”.* He said again; (“A man's) acts 
are like the mirage ; {his) heart is devastated {and deprived) of piety ; 
{his) sins are equal in number to the sands and the grains of 


* de Slane's rendering is not intelligible. The passage is quitc cleur and 
should be rendered thus : "Of the things which fail into the lot of a believer 
from your (i.e. human) habits the best three arc : if you do not bepclit him, do 
not harm him either ; if you do not plcasc him do not sadden him cither : and 
if you do not praise him do not blame him eiıhcr." • Ed. 
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dusl; yet he desircs to po^sess the high bosomcd rnaidens of his 
time. Woe be to you ! you arc drunk but not with winc. How 
perfcct voutd you bc had you striven against your hopes ! 

how great, had you haslencd in fullılling your appointed duty ! how 
strong had you resisled your passions ’! On such subjects he 
uttcred many (ine maxims. He died at Naysâbûr in the year 258. 
Muhamnıad İbn ‘Abd Allah said : “I read ıhcse words on the 
tomb-stone of Yahya Ibn Mu'âdh ai-Râ/i “The sage of the epoch, 
may God whiten his facc and ünite him with the bicssed Prophet! 
died on Monday, the sixteenth of the fırst Jumâdâ, 258, (30th 
March A.C. 872), at Naysâbûr. 


668 YAHYA ibn MANDAH 
Abu Zakariyâ Yahya aI-‘Abdi was the son of ‘Abd al-Wahhâb, 
the son of the imâm Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, the sonof Ishâq, 
the son of Muhammad, the son of Yahya, the son of Mandah, the 
son of al-WaliJ, the son of Mandah, the son of Battah, the 
son of Lstandâr, the son of Jihârbakht, the son of Fîruzân. Mandah 
is a surname ; he who bore it was called İbrahim, ft is said that 
Istandâr’s real name was al-FIruzân. God knows ! Yahya Ibn 
Mandah .was a most distinguishcd hâfi^ and one of the most eminent 
amongst the Traditionists. We havc already spoken of his grand- 
father (No, 594). Yahya was designated by the surname of Abû 
Zakariyâ, his father by that of Abû 'Amr, his grandfather by that 
of Abû, ‘Abd Allah, his great-grandfather by that of Abû 
Muhammad and his great-great-grandfather by that of Abû 
Ya‘qûb. He was a native of Işbahân and a Traditionist, as\vere his 
father, his grandfather, his great-grandfather and his great-great- 
grandfather before him. Highly distinguishcd for his nıerit, his 
talents and his vast knowIedge in Traditional lorc, he was also a 
trustworthy relator of Traditions, an accomplijlıed hâft: and Oı.e of 
those uho were noted for the copiousness of their informaîion and 
for their veraciiy. The works composed by him were numcrous, his 
conduet exemplary and the duties he imposed on himself arduous. 
At that epoch, the family to whioh he belonged had not a member 
worthv of being compared to him. He published, for the first 
time, .somc colleetions of Tradiıions, part of Nvhich he dre\v from 
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his own stock and the rest from ihe lips of the numerous Shaykhs 
and teachers who rcsided at Işbahân. He heard Traditions 
dclivcrd by Abü Bakr Muhammad İbn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Zayd al- 
Dabbi. Abü Tâhir Muhammad Ibn Ahmdd Ibn Muhammad îbn 
‘Abd al-Rahim al-Kâtib, Abü Manşûr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd 
Allûh Ibn Fadlawayh al-Işbahânî, his own father and his two 
paternal uncles, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ubayd Allah and Abu ’l-Qasim‘Abd 
al-Rahmân. His other teachers were Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad İbn al-Nu‘mân al-Qaşşâs* Abü ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad İbn ‘Alî Ibn Muhammad al-Jaşşâş, Abü 
Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn al-Husayn al-Hawrdânit and 
Abü Tâhir Ahmad İbn Muhammad al-Thaaafî. Having göne 
to Naysâbûr, he there heard Traditions taught by Abü Bakr 
Ahmad Ibn Manşür Ibn khalaf al-Muqr! and Abü Bakr Ahmad 
Ibn al-Husayn aI-Bayhaqi (A^o. 27). At Hamadhân he learncd 
Traditions from Abü Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmân 
İbn Muhammad al-Nahâwandi; at Başrah he studied them 
under Abu ’1-Qâsim İbrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Shâhid. 
‘Abd Allah İbn al-Husayn al-Sa‘dâni and a great number of other 
professors. One of the works compiled by him was a {biographical) 
History of Işbahân. Having göne to Baghdâd, on his way to 
the pilgrimage, he taught Traditions in that city and made dicta- 
tions in the mosque of al-Manşür. So great was his rcpuıation 
and so high the rank \vhich he hcld {axa Tradiıionixt), that a crowd 
of Shaykhs vvent to notc down his observalions, and amongst 
them were Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad İbn Naşir, 'Abd aI-Qadir Ibn 
Ab! Şülih al-Jilî, and the grammarian Abü Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahmad İbn AhmadJ al-KhashsIıâb. Traditions 
wcrc deliverd on his authority by the hafif Abu '1-Barakât, "Abd 
al-Wahhâb İbn al-Mubârak ai-Anmâti, Abu ’l-llasan ‘Ali İbn Abi 
Turâb al-Zankawî al-Khayyâl, both of them natives of Baghdâd, 
Abü 1 âhir Yahya İbn‘Abdal-GhalTâr Ibn al-Şabbâgh, the hafif Abu 
M-Fadt Muhammad İbn Hibat Allah İbn al-Ala, and a great num¬ 
ber of ülhers. The hhfi: Ibn Al-Sam‘ânı (No. 370) mentions him in 

• In 'Abd al-Hamid, aI-Qudâf.—Ed, 

t In *Abd al-Hamld. al-Jawrd;'inI. - Ed. 

t ‘Ahd al-Hamîd insert's ı Ibn benvecn Ahmad and ııl-Khashshâh vide 
No. 3?'.—Ed. 
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the Kitâb al-DkavI and savs : “He wrote out for me a licence to 
teach ali the Traditions which he himself had learned.*' He thcn 
adds : “The Abu’I-Qâsiın Ismâ'il İbn Muhammad, whom 
I asked what he thought of him, extoIlcd him highly and praised 
his good memory, his knowledge and his learning”. Fanher 
on he says ; “I heard the hâfiz Abû Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi 
Naşr Manşür Ibn Muhammad al-Laftawânî say : ‘The family of 
Ibn Mandah bcgan by a Yahya and cnded by a Yahya, meaning 
İD the knowledge of the Tradilions, in science and in merit.“ *Abd 
al-GhâSr İbn Ismâ'îl Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghâfir al-Fârisî, the hâ/if of whom 
we have already spoken (No. 377) mentions him in the Siyâg [or 
continuation) of the History of Naysâbür anu says ; “Abu Zakariyâ 
Yahya İbn Mandah was a man of great merit and came of a family 
noted throughout the world for learning and for the knoweldge 
of Traditions. He travelled (to many cities), met there the great 
doctors, and learned Traditions from their lips. He composed a 
work on the two Şahifıs (that of Müslim and that of al-Bukhârl.)” 
It is related on the best authority that one of the learned gave 
the following saying as İbn Mandah’s : “Excessivc laughter is 
a mark of folly ; folly and precipitation result from weakncss of 
mind, weakness of mind, proceeds from want of judgment; want 
of judgment comes from a bad education, and a bud education 
draws down contempt. Headlessness is a şort of madness; 
envy is a malady for which there is no cure, and detraciion engen- 
ders haired.” İt has been handed do\vn from al-Asma'ı (No. 354), 
through a series of creditable narrators, that the following 
an.-edote was related by Ibn Mandah. “I was in the desert and 
went jnto a mosque. The imânı stood up to direct the prayer 
and Ihcn recited the passagc of the Qur'âıı (sûrah 71, verse I) in 
which God says: "We .sent Nouh unto his people. Here he 
got embarrased and continued to repeat the same words, on which 
a Bcdwin Arab, who was standing behind him and accompanying 
the prayer, exclaimed : ‘Wcll, man! If Noah has not göne 
there, send some one else.’ ’’ Yahya Ibn Mandah used often to 
repeat ıhesc lines of a poet: 

“I vvondered how a man could purehase error at the price of 
truc dircetion ; but he who purehases worldy goods at the price of 
his religion is morc to be svondered al. But stili more wonderful 
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İS the man who sacrifîces his religion to obtain the worldIy 
advantages possesscd by another; he is yet a greater loser than 
the two former.” 

He was boru at Işbahân on Tuesday morning, the 19th of 
Şhawwâl, 434 (İst of June, A. C. 1043), and he died there on 
the fcast of the Sacrifice, 512 (24th Maıch, A. C. 1119). After 
his death, the Mandah family never produced a man like him. 
Ibn Nuq{ah (No. 634) says, in the İkmâl al-Ikmâl, that his 
death took place on Salurday, the 12th of Dhu’l-Hijjah, 511 
and that his father ‘Abd al-Wahhâb was born in the year 386 
(A.C. 996), and died in the month of the latter Jumâdâ, 475 
(Oct.-Nov., A.C. 1082). We have marked the orthography of his 
ancestors’ names in our article on his grandfather Abû ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad*. 


869 IBN SA'DUN AL QURTUBl 

Abû Bakr, Yahya Ibn Sa'dûn Ibn Tammâm Ibn Muhammad al- 
Azdî al-Qurtubî (o member of the Arabian tribe of Azdand a native 
of Cordova), bore the title of Şâ'in al-Din (preserver of the faith 
and was one of the iınâms (or gveat masters), vvho, in latter times, 
were well versed in the Qur'ânic readings, the Sciences conneeted 
with the Qur'ânic text, the Traditions, grammar. philology, ete. 
He left Cordova in the flovver of his youth and proceeded to 
Egypt. In Alexandria, he heard the lessons of Abû ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn İbrahim aURâzI and, in Mişr 
{Old Cairo), those of Abû Şâdiq Murşhid Ibn Yahya Ibn al- 
Qâsim al-Madanî al-Mişrî (a native of Madinah who had settied in 
Egypt). There also he studied under Abû Tâhir Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Işbahâni, generally knovvn by the appellation of 
al-Şilafi {No. 43) and other masters. In the the year 517 
(A.C. 1123-4), he arrived in Baghdâd and read the Qur'ân 
under the direetion of the Shaykh Abû Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn ‘Alî al-Muqrî (teacher of the Qur’ân-readings), who was 
generally known by the designaıion of Ibn Bint al-Şhaykh Abi 
Manşür al-Khavvât {the son of the daughter of the Shaykh Abû 
Manşûr the tailor). He heard from the lips of that professor the 

1 Tite passagc here indicated is not to bc Tound in our manuseripts. 
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conlents of a great number of books, one of wluch was Sîbavvayh’s 
Kitâb {No. 479). He rcad Traditions under Abü Bakr Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd aI-Bâqi al-Bazzâr,* surnamed Qâdi ’I-Mâristân (the qâdl 
of the infirmary), Abu ’1-Qâsim Ibn al-Huşayn (,jî«^l) Abu ’i-'Izz 
Ibn Kâdis and otbcr masters. He was rcligious and dcvout, 
remarkable for such gravily and dignity of bearing as inspired 
respect. As a Traditionisi he was a sure aulhority, veracious and 
trustworthy ; his lalenis vvere great, his words few, his good 
actions numcrous and his discourse ınstructive. He rcsided 
at Damascus for somc time and thcn went to inhabit Moşul, 
vvhence he removed to Işbahân. From that he relurned to Moşul 
and ali the Shavkhs {or cminent doctors) of the time went to 
hear his lessons. Iht höft- Ibn al-Sam'âni {No. İ70) mentions 
him in the DhayI and says : “I met him in Damascus, vvhere 
he gave lessons which {even) the Shayklıs under whom Abü 
‘Abd Allah al-Râ^i had studicd, vvent to hear. I myself selceted 
some choicc passages out of his lectures. Having asked him the 
date and place of his birth, he replied that he was born in the 
year 486 (A.C. 1093-94) at Cordova, a city in Spain." I read in 
a book that his birth took place in the year 487, but the former 
date is the true one. Our .Şhaykh the Qâdi Bahâ al-Din Abu ’l- 
Mahâsin Yûsuf Ibn Rafi‘ Ibn Tamim generally knovvn by the 
surname of Ibn Shaddâd and gâdi of Aleppo, took pride in 
stating that he had learned Traditions and Qur’ân readings from 
Abü Bakr al-Qurtubt. To this we shall recur in our article on 
Ibn Shaddâd. “We used,” said he, “to read {the Qur'ân) under 
him at Moşul, and, every day, we saw a man come in, salute him 
without sitting down, hand him a packet the contents of vvhich 
were unknown to us and then retire. We tried to discover what 
was in it, and at length found out that it was a fowl ready plucked 
which the Shgykh purehased, every day, from that man, for his 
own use and vvhich, on returning to his house, he cooked with his 
own hands.” The same qâdî States, in his Dalâ'i al-Ahkâm, that 
he read {the Qur'ân) under him during the spacc of eleven years 
and finished in the year 567 (A.C. 1171-2). The Shaykh Abü 


* İn ‘Abd al-Hamid, al-Bazzûv;.—Ed. 
I In 'Abd al-^amid. al-Kâdişh. -Ed. 
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Bakr al-Qurtubî oflen repeated the Tollavving verses, tracing them, 
through a regular series or transmitters, up to the author, the 
Kâtlb Abu ’I-Qâhir al-Wâsitî: 

"The pcn of fate writes out what is to happen ; so, whcther 
we move or rcmain quiet, it isjust the same. How foolish in 
thee to toil for sustenancc ! is not sustenance granted even to 
the embryo in the vvomb?” 

He said also : "The following verses vvere repeated to us by 
Abu ’1-Wafâ ‘Abd a!-Razzâq İbn Wahb İbn passan, who stated 
that they were recited to him in Old Cairo by Abü ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn Mani' (ç^), who gave them as having bcen 
composed by himself: 

"I have a device by which calumny may be averted, but no 
device can serve against a iiar. No strategem of n)ine can 
avail against him who says things cf his own invention." 

The Shavkh Abü Bakr al-QurIubi died at Moşul, on the 
day of the festival of the Sacrifice, 567 A. H. (4th Aıtgust, 
A.C. 1172). 


770 YAHYA İBN YA’MAR. 

Abü Sulaymân, or, as some say, Abü Sa‘id, Yahya, the son of 
Ya'mar al-Adavvi* al-V/aşhqî, was a grammarian of Başrah, and a 
Tâ‘bi‘l (one of tbose wlw had received lessons front a Companion 
of Muhammad). He met (andknew) ‘Abd Allah İbn ‘Umar (No. 
243, note), ‘Abd ‘Allah İbn al-‘Abbâs (No. 43, nore), and others 
(of the Companions). Qatâdah ibn Di'âmah al-Sadüsî (No. 516) and 
Ishâq ibn Suwayd al-‘Adawi handed down Traditions on his 
authority. He was one of the chief gur’a/t-readersi of Başrah, 
and it was from him that ‘Abd Allah ibn Abî Ishâq learned the 
manner of reading (that book). He removed to {^urâsân and was 


1 See No. 18, note, 

• In ‘Abd al-Hamld, al-'Adawânî wbk:h is supported by the cxpIanation of 
the author at the end of the article.—Ed. 
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appointed Qâdl at Marw. The tcxt cf the Qur'ân, thc rules of gram- 
mar and the various dialects of the Arabs were equally familiar 
to him. Hc acquired his knowledge of grammar from Abu ■1-Aswâd 
al-DuwâlI {No. 285). It is relatcd that, when Abu *1-Aswad drew 
up the chapter on the agent and patient (the suhject and objecl 
of the verb), a man of the tribc of Layth addcd thereto some 
chapters and, having found, on cxamination, that there exisccd, 
in the languagc of the (desert) Arabs, some expression$ which could 
not be made to enter into that (seciion), he stopped short and 
aoandoned the work. It is possible that this pcrson was 
Yahya Ibn Ya'mar, who, having contracted an alliance, by 
oath, with the tribe of Layth, was considered as one of its 
members. He was a Şhi'ite of the primitive class, one cf those 
who, in asserting ihe superior merit of the People of the house^, 
abstained from depriciating the merit of those {Companions) 
who did not belong to that family. ‘Aşim Ibn Abi ’l-Najûd 
{No. 294) the gur’a/j-reader, related as follows: "Al-Hajjâj Ibn 
Yûsuf (No. 144), being informed that Yahya Ibn Ya'mar declarcd 
aUyasan and al>Husayn to be of ıhe posterity of the Apostle of 
God, and that he was then in Kburâsân, wrote to Qutaybah Ibn 
Müslim {No. 517), the governor of that province, ordering him to 
send Yahya to him. This was done and, when Yahya stood in his 
presence, he said to him ; ‘Do you prttend that al-Hasan and al- 
I^usayn were of the posterity of the Apostle of God ? by Allah ! 
I shall cast {to the ground) that part of you which has the most 
hair on it^, unless you exculpate yourself. *If I do so', said 
Yahya, shall I have an amncsty ?’ 'You shall’, replied al-Hajjâj. 
‘Well,’ said Yahya, ‘God, may His praise be exalted ! said : And ue 
gave unto him (Abraham) Isaac and Jacob: we directed them ali ; 
and Noah had we before directed, and, of his posterity, David 
and Solomon, and Job, ar.d Joseph, and Moses. and Aaron; thus 
do we remırd the virtuous, and Zakariya, and John, and Jesus, 
and Etias; ali of them were righteous.^ Now, the space of 
time betvveen Josus and Abrahâm is greater than vvhich separaied 

] S«c No. 767. 

2 That is : I shall strike ofT your head. 

3 Qur’6n, sûrah 6, verse 84. 
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al-Hasan and al-Husayn from Muhammad, on ali of whom be the 
bicssing of God and His salvation !’ Al-Hajj:lj answercd : ‘I must 
admit that you have got oııt of thc difficulty ; I read that bcfore 
but did not understand it The quotation was most appropriatc ; 
how adnıirable the talcnt displaycd by Yahya in adducing that 
passage ! How finely hc applied it! “Thcn,” said ‘Âşim, “al- 
Hajjâj said to him : ‘NVhcre wcrc you born ? ’ Yahya ansvvcred : 
*At Bnşrah’. ‘Whcre wcrc \ou brought up ?’ ‘İn Khurâsân.’ 'And 
this pure Arabic {»•liiclı you speak), bow did you come by it' T ‘İt 
was God’s gift.’ ‘Teli me if 1 commit faults in speaking.’ ‘Yahya 
rcmained silcnt, but as al-Hajjâj insistcd on having an answer,’ he 
at length said : ‘O Amiri since you ask me, 1 must say that you exalt 
what should be deprcssed and depress vvhat should be cxalted-.' 
‘That, by Allah ! is a grave fault.’ He thcn wrote these words to 
Qutaybah: ‘When this, my letter. reachcs you, takc Yahya İbn 
Ya'mar for your qâdi. Salııtation ! ” Ibn Sallâm (A'o. 509) statcd that 
he heard Yûnus Ibn Ijlabib^ rclatc as follovvs . Al-Hajjâj said to 
Yahya İbn Ya'mar : ‘Do you remark any incorrection in my speech?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied Yahya, ‘in one point”. ‘What is that.’ ‘In rcaciing thc 
Çur'âıı'. ‘That were shamelul indced ! what is it ?’ ‘In reciting 
Ihıs verse : Say, if your falhers and your Sons, av\d so forth to thc 
words be nıore dear (ahabba) to you rhuıı God-* you pronounce 
ahabbu." İbn Sallâm here observcd ; ‘‘İt would appear from this 
that, as the phrase was long, al-Hajjâj forgot how it commenced. 
Al-Hajjâj then said ; ‘be assured that you shall nevcr hear me 
commit such a fault again.’ “Thcn,” said Yunus, ‘‘he sent him to 
^urâsân vvhich, at that time, was governed by Yazîd, the son of 
al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Şufrah.” God best knows which of these 
statements is exact. Ibn al-Jawzi (No. 345) says, in his Shudlulr al- 
Ugüd- : ‘‘In the ycar eighty-four of the Hijrah (A.C. 703), al-Hajjâj 


1 The true reading i: aıııu'ı hiyâ laka. 

2 This passage signiıies ulsu : you put in the nominative »hat should be 
put in tlıc nccıısative and rice ı-crsa. l suspect that Yahya employed this 
uqui\ocal expression designediy. 

3 The life of İbn t.iabib is given in No. 765, note. 

4 Our'ûıı, surah 9. verse 24. 

5 This was a historical work. tıs title signlûcs : Colcten beotis for neckInces. 
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banishcd Yahyfı İbn Ya’mar because on saying to him : ‘Do 
I speak incorrcctly,* hc reccivcd this ansvver: ‘You do but 
the fault is scarcely perceptible’. ‘I give you ıhree days,* said 
al-Hajjâj, ‘and, if I find you, aflcr that, in the land of ‘lrâq. 
I shall put you to death.' In consequence of this, Yahya 
left the country.” Abü ‘Amr Nıışr Ibn ‘Ali İbn Nüh Ibn Qays 
stated that the follovving relation \vas madc to him by ‘Uıhmân Ibn 
Mihşan : “The Commander of the faithfııl pronounced a 

khulbah at Başrah, and in this discourse. he said ‘Fcar God ! he that 
fears God incurs no lıun'ârah'. The congrcgaton did not understand 
what he said and asked its meaning from Yahya Ibn Ya‘mar. He 
answered that the word hıovârah significü toss and that the khalif 
meant to say: He who fears God shall sustain no loss.” Al*Qazzâz 
{No. 626) says, in his Kimb al-Jâmi’: Hawârât means dangcrs : its 
singular is hawdrab. A!-Râzî said : “I related this to al-Aşma‘î 
{No. 345) and hc ansvvered: ‘1 never hcard that tili this very 
moment, now that you have told it to me. The rarc expressions 
of the language are really very numcrous, but that one I never 
heard ’ Al-Aşma‘i related as follows : “My father told me that 
Yazld, the son of al-Muhallab, wrote, when in Khurâsân, a letter 
to al-Hajjâj İbn Yûsuf in which hc said : ‘We met the encmy and 
forced him to take refuge on the summit ‘ar‘arat of the hül, and 
wc arc at the foot of it al-Haelfd'. ‘How,’ said al-Hajjâj, ‘did the 
son of al-MıthalIab come by sııch words as thcse? and, bcing told 
that Yahya İbn Ya'mar was with him, he said : ‘Ah ! that explains 
it. Yahya conıposed poetry and "'as the author of this verse : 

‘People concur only in hating my family ; but from the oldcst 
times, people hate those who are good'.’ “ 

Khâlid al-Ha dhdh â (A'y. 539, noıe) stated that İbn Sirîn 
{No. 539) possessed a copy of the Çur'ân in which Yahya Ibn 
Ya‘mar had marked the vowe! points. He spoke the purest Arabic, 
using the most clegant terms without effort and quitc naturally. 
His adventurcs and remarkable sayings arc well known. Hc died 
in the ycar 129 (A.C. 746-7)2, Ya'mar or Ya'mur ,—but this latter 

1 Lileralty : ıhc fnı.—This verse is hy no mc.ıns clear, and its applicntion is 
not evident unless we suppose it lo have been ııttered by one of (he ‘Alids. 

2 Dtı ahabt- ciled bv the author of the S'umm. places the dcuth of Yahya 
Ibn Ya'mar in the ycar S9 of the Hijrah. 
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form is neither current nor correct,—is the present tense of the verb 
'amira, which signiües to live long. This name, like that of Yahyâ 
{he lives), was given to him as a presage of iong life. 'Adwânl 
means descendedfrom ‘Adwân, whose true name was al-Hârith and 
who was the son of ‘Amr Ibn Qays ‘Aylan. He received the 
surname of ^Adwân [hostility) becausc he attacked his brother with 
the intention of killing him. IVaşhgi means descended from ]Vaşhq, 
who was the son of ‘Awf, the son of Bakr, the son of Yaşhkur, 
the son of that same ‘Adwan. 


771 AL-FARRA THE GRAMMARIAN 

Abû Zakariyâ Yahya Ibn Ziyâd Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Manzür 
al-Aslami al-Daylami al-Kûfi (a Daylamiıe by origin and a nalive 
of Kûfah by birth), was generally known by the surname of al- 
Farrâ. He was a member, by enfranchisement, of the tribe of Asad, 
or, according to anoıher statement, of the tribe of Minqar. Al- 
Farrâ was the most cminent of ali the doctors of Küfah and also 
the most distinguished by his knowledge of grammar, philology and 
the various branches of literatüre. Abu ’l-‘Abbâs Tla'lab {No. 41) is 
stated to have said : “Were it not for al-Farrâ, püre Arabic would 
no longer exist; it was he who disengaged it (from the ordinary 
language) and fixed it {by \vriting). Were it not for al-Farrâ, good 
Arabic had göne to the ground ; {before his time), it was a matter 
of discussion; everyone who pleased had the pretention of knowing 
it and discoursed on it as Nvell as his intelligence and his genius 
would permit, so that it had nearly disappeared’. He and al-Ahmar^ 
learned grammar from Abu ’l-Hasan al-Kisâ’i {No. 408) / they 
were the most eminent of his disciples and also the most attached 
to him. Al-Farrâ, having resolved on entering into the service 
of {the khalif) al-Mâmûn, went a great number of times to the 
door of the palace {with the hope of obtaining admittance), and, 

1 ‘Ali al-Ahmar (the rect) was a soldier in al-Raşhtd's nübâ, or body-suard. 
His knowledge of püre Arabic was so exıensive that al-KisS'I got him appoinied 
as tutor to that khalif‘s children. He died on his way to Makkah), A.H. 194 
(A.C. 809-10). Flugel’s Crammatische Şehitten der Amber, Part İst, p. 134. 
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one day, whilst, he was waiıing therc, Abu Bişhr Thutnâmah Ibn 
al-Aşhras al-Numayrî (No. 504, note) a Mu'tazilite doctor who was 
intimatc with ( the khalif) al-Mâmün, ıvent up to him. “I saw, 
said Thıımâmah, ‘a person in the attire of a literary man ; so, I sat 
down beside him and commenced putting to the test his knowledge 
of philosophy. Finding that he was (in that branch), an ocean 
(of learning), I tried him in grammar and discovered that he had 
not his parallel; I then examined him in jurispurcdence and per- 
ceived that he was a good legist and well acquainted with the 
conflicting opinions of those people (the Juris consults) ; I ascertained 
also that he was an able astronomer, a learned physician, and 
well-vcrsed in the history of the (desert) Arabs, their battie-days 
and their poetry. On this, 1 said to him : ‘Who are you ? you must 
be al-Farrâ ! ’ He replied : *I am he’. I immediately wcnt in to 
the Commander of the faithful, al-Mâmün, informed him of the 
circumstance and got the order to have al-Farrâ introduced without 
delay. It was thus that he became acquainted with al-MâmCn”. 
Qutrub (No. 609) relatcd as follows : “Al-Farrâ entered into the 
presence of (the khalif) al-Raşhid and made a discourse in which he 
committed solecisms. On this, Ja’far Ibn Yahya the Baımakid 
(No. 129) said ; ‘Commander of the faithful! he speaks incorrectiy.’ 
The khalif said to al-Farrâ : ‘You commit solecisms ?’ and received 
this answer : ‘Commander of the faithful! it is in the nature of the 
(desert) Arabs to employ correctly the final inflexions, and in the 
nature of those who inhabit fixed abodes to employ them incorreet- 
ly ; when I am on my guard, I do not commit faults but, when 
I return to my natural habit, I commit them.’ The khalif was 
satisfied with this ansvver. The Khatib (No. 33) says, in his history 
of Baghdâd : “VVhen al-Farrâ got acquaintcd with al-Mâmün, the 
latter bid him draw up a work which should contain the principles 
of grammar and ali the püre Arabic expressions which he had 
heard. He then ordered him to be confined in a chamber of the 
palace, and appointed male and female servants to attend him and 
furnislı him with everything which he required ; hoping, by this 
means, to deliver his heart from all preoccupations and to leave 
him nothing to vvish for. They werc even to inform him of the 
hours of prayers by chanting the adhân (or cali) at the proper 
times. He sent to him also a number of copyists and attached to his 
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service confidential men and agents eharged to pay the expenses. 
Al-Farrâ then dictated, and the copyists wrote down his observa- 
tions ; and this continued during two ycars, until they had hnished 
the work. It was entitled al-Hudüd {jhe limils or chaplers^.) Al- 
Mâmün ordered this book lo be transeribed (andplaced) in his 
librai'ies. When al-Farrâ had hnished his task, he went out in 
public and began the composition of the Kitöb al-Ma'âni (rlıetori- 
cal fıa.ures employed in the Qur'ân ?). The narrator (of these 
facts) says; ‘We tried to count the number of persons who 
assembled for the purpose of hearing him dictate (and pubHsh) 
the text of the Kitâb al-Ma'âni, but, not being able to do so (they 
irere so nıany), wc counted the qâd!s only and found that they were 
eighty.’ Me continued to dictate the \vork tili he hnished it. The 
copyists then withhcld it from the public, so that they might 
make money of it, and declarcd that they vvould not communi- 
cate it to any person unless be consented to have il copied by 
them at the rate of one dirham for five leaves^. Al-Farrâ, to 
whom complaints were made on this subject, sent for the copyists 
and remonstrated vvith them. Their answer was : ‘We attended 
your lessons in order to profil by your learning ; of ali yonr works 
this is the niost essential; so, allow us to gain a livelihood by 
raeans of it.’ He replied ; ‘Be more complaint with them ; it will 
be for your advantage as well as theirs.’ Finding that they would 
not follovv his advicc, he said to them : ‘1 shall let you see (what 
you do not expeci), and then announced to the public that he 
vvould dictate the Ma'âni and join to it a complete commentary, 
vvith fuller remarks than those already given. He therefore held sit- 
tings and dictated one hundred leavcs on the vvord al-hamd^ alonc. 
The copyists then went to him and said : ‘We shall concede to 
the public what they demand and copy for them at the ratu of one 
dirham for ten leaves.' ” What induccd him to (compose and) 


1 For the contents of this grammaliciil work, see Flugcl's Grammatlsche 
Şehitleri, p. 134). 

2 It is worthy of remark that a ılirh-.ıııı, or six pençe, for ten pnges of copy, 
was consiJercd as an exorbitant price, at BaŞ^dâd, tovvards the beginning of 
the ninth century of our era. 

3 Al-hanırl is the lirst word of ıhe cxpression which, in Arabic nıeans : 
“Praise be to God" and by which most .Maslim boüks eommence. 
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dictate the Afa'âni was, that one of his disciples, who was then 
in the service of aUHasan İbn Sahi (No. 169) and whose name 
was ‘Umar İbn Bukayr, wrote to him in these terms : “The Amir 
al-Hasan is ahvays asking me questions relative to the Qur'ön, 
and 1 cannot readily cali to mind the proper ansvvers. Would you 
be pleased to lay down for mc certain fundamenta! principles, 
and compile, on that subject, a work to which I may refer.” On 
reading this note, he invitcd his disciples to assemble and hcar 
him dictate a work on the Qur'ön. On the appointed day, when 
ali were present, he came in to them and told a man who acted as 
a mu’adhMn in the mosque and who knew weU the Qur'ân, to 
commence reciting (the text of that book). The man began by the 
FâtUıah^ and al-Farrâ r/plained it, and this continued tili they 
went över the whole book; the mu'adhMn reciting and the 
professor cxplaining. This commcntary hlls about one thousand 
leaves; nothing like it had ever been composed before, and no 
person can possibly add to it. Aı-MfımOn placed his tvvo sons 
under al-Farrâ’s tuition, so that they might be instructed in 
grammar. One day, al-Farrâ rose from his place; on some 
necessary occasion, and the two young princes hastened to bring 
him his slippers. They struggled between themselvcs for the 
honour of offering them to him, and they finally agreed that each 
of them should present him with one slipper. As al-Mâmûn 
had secret agents who informed him of every thing that passed, 
he learned what had taken place and caused al-Farrâ to be 
brought before him. 'When he entercd, the Khatif said to him : 
“Who is the most honoured of men?” Al-Farrâ answered : ‘1 
know not any one more honoured than the Commander of the 
faithful.” “Nay,” replied al-Mâmûn, "It is he who arose to go 
out and the tvvo designated succcssors of the Commander of the 
faithful contented for the honour of presenting him his slippers, 
and at length agreed that each of them sltould offer him one.” 
To this al-Farrâ ansvvered ; “Commander of the faithful! I should 
havc prevented them from doing so had I not been apprehen- 
sive of turning them away from some honourable example which 
they had already received or discouraging thcir minds in the 


1 The Fâtihah or opening. is the nüme t;i\en to the lirst sîırah of the Qıw’(ln. 
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pursuit of that high estimation to which they ardently aspire. We 
know by tradilion that Ibn ‘Abbâs hcld the stirrups of al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn, \vhen they were getting on horse back afıer paying 
him a visit. One of those who were present said to him : *How 
is that you hold the stirrups of these striplings, you who are their 
elder?’ To which he replied: “Ignorant man! no one can 
appreciate the merit of pcople of merit cxcept a man of merit.’ 
Al-Mâmûn then said to him : ‘Had you preventcd them, 1 should 
have infiicted on you the penalty of censure and reproach and 
should have dcclared you in fault. That which they have done is 
no debasement of their digniiy; on the contrary, it exalts their 
merit, renders manifesl their excellent nature and inspires me with 
a favourable opinion of their charactcr. No man, though great in 
rank, can be dispensed, by his high positiun, from three obliga- 
tions: hc must respect his sovereign, venerate his father, and 
honour his prcceptor. As a reward for their conduct, I bestow 
on them twenty thousand dinârs (£10,000), and on you, for the 
good education which you givc them, ten thousand dirhams 
(£500).’’ The folIowing anecdote is related also by the Khafib : 
“One day, al-Farrü was silting in the house of the legist 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, who was the son of his aunt, and 
happened to say that few men ever mastered. one branch of Science 
without hnding the others quite easy. On this, Muljammad said : 
*You, Abü Zakariyâ! have studied püre Arabic; so, I shall 
question you on a point of {canon) law.’ ‘Let us hear your 
question,’ said al-Farrâ, ‘{and 1 shall ansu er) with the blessing 
of God.’ Muhammad then said to him : ‘What do you say of a 
man who, in making the two satisfactory prostrations that some 
neglect in the accomplishment of the prescribed praycr rendered 
necessary, neglects, again, in these prostrations, something impor- 
tant?’ Al-Farrâ refleeted for some time and then replied that 
the man incurred no obligation. ‘Why so ? ’ said his cousin. 
‘Because,’ said he, ‘according to us grammarians, a diminutive noun 
cannot be diminished again; and besides, the two prostrations 
are the completion of the prayer, and that which is complete 
requires no further completion.’ On hearing this, Muhammad 
exclaimed : ‘Now, I am sure that a descendant of Adam never 
engendered a son like you ! ”’ 1 already mentioned this anecdote 
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İn ihe life of al-Kisâ’i {No. 408) and there referred to the account 
which I give of it here. Al-Farrâ had a Icaning tovvards the 
doctrine of the Mu‘tazilites. Salamah, the son of ‘Aşim, related 
as follovvs : “Al-Farrâ told me that he and Bişhr al-Marîsî 
{No. 112), lived together in the same housc, for twenty-one years 
and that neither of them learncd any thing from the other.” Al- 
Jâhiz {No. 481) said : “I arrived at Baghdâd. in the year 204 
(A. C. 819-20), at the time of al-Mâmün’s entry into that city. 
Al-Farrâ used then to come to see me, and I wished him to learn 
scholastic theology (kalâm), but he had no desire of doing so." 
Abu '1-Abbâs Tha'lab said : “Al-Farrâ used to hold public sittings 
in the mosque adjoining his own house. He philosophized {employed 
the philosophical siyle) in his works to such a degree that he 
introduced philosophical terms into his discourse”. Salama, 
the son of Ahmad and the grandson of ‘Âşim said : “I wondered 
at al-Farrâ’s esteem for al-Kisâ’I whom he much excelled in 
grammatical knowledge.” One of al-Farra’s sayings was : “When 
I am dying, my soul shall undergo in some measure, the influence 
exerted by (the conjunclion) itatlâ: it will be depressed, elevated 
and afflicted^.’’ No verses have been handed down as his 
excepting the following, which were given by Abû l^anîfah al- 
Dînavvari {No. 187, note) on the authority of Abû Bakr al-Tuwâl: 

“Lord of a single acre of ground, you have nine chamber- 
lains 1 You sit in an old ruin and have dopr-keepers to exclude 
visitors ! Never did I hear of a door-keeper in a ruined dwelling ! 
Never shali the eyes (of men) see me at a door of yours, a man like 
me is not made to support repulses from door-keepers.” 

I since discovered that these verses are attributed to İbn Mûsâ 
’l-Makfüf*: God knows best! Al-Farrâ was born at Kûfah, whence 
he removed to Baghdâd, vvhich continued to bc his usual place of 
residence. He was so ardent in the pursuit of gain that he could 
not remain quictly at home and, when he had passcd a \vhole year 


1 These terms in the language of the grammarians. signify : govern the 
genilive case, the nominative and the accrısative. 

• İn 'Abd al-Hamîd, al-Malffıf.—Ed. 
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in hoarding up money, he wouId go to Kûfah, and pass there 
forty days with his people to whom he generously distributed the 
sum which he had collected. He composed a number of works, 
such as the I^udüd and the Ma'ânî of which treatises we have 
already spokcn ; two works, one much larger than the other, on 
the ntuşhki! (or expressions of doubtful import) which occur in the 
Qur'ân (?); the Kitâb al-BaIn* (7), a small volüme, of which I met 
a copy afıer drawing up the present article. It contains the greater 
part of the terms which Abu ’l-‘Abbâs ThaMab inserted in his 
Fasih {No. 42); it is of the same size as that book, and the only 
difference belween them is, that the latter offers the same matıers 
in another order : al-Farrâ merely remodeled the Nvork and made 
thereto a fcw addiıions. I may add that the Bahi contains a fcw 
terms which are notto be found in the Faşih, but there is very littie 
difference betvvecn the two books. His other works are the Kitâb 
al-Lughât {on dialectical expressions), the Kitâb al-Maşâdir, ete., 
(on the nouns of aetion w'hich are found in the Qur'ân), the Janı'a 
wa-Tathniyah, ete. {on the plurals and duals which occur in the 
Qur'ân), the Kitâb aI-Waqf wa 'l-lbtidâ (on the ful! stop and the 
commencement of phrases), the Kitâb al-Fükhir ; var al-Mufâkhir^, 
the Kitâb Âlat al-kâtib (the iool for secretaries), the Kitâb al- 
Nawâdir {on rare expressions) Ihe Kitâb aI-Wâw {on the copulative 
conjuetions) ete. Salamah, the son of ‘Asim, States that al-Farrâ 
dictated ( nwst of) his works from memory ; those dictated by him 
from copies which he held in his hand \vere the Kitâb Mulâzim (?) 
and the Kitâb Yâfi" »ta Yafa‘ah^. According to Abü Bakr al- 
Anbârî (No. 616) those two books conıained about fifty leaves, 
and ali his works ftlled three thousand leaves. Muhammad Ibn 
al-Jahm^ composed a poem in honour of al-Farrâ ; its rhymes aıc 
formed by an u follovved from the syllable hi; but I abstain from 


1 I( is said that, in the whole Arabic languagc. no root furnishes two adjec- 
tives having the same signifîcation and caactly similar in their form to the 
adjcctives >'<}yr (^b) i.e. (idıılt, and yaf'ah (*«j) which come from the root 
yafa' . 

2 An interesting anecdoıc of this member of the Barmakid family is given 
in No. 31. 

* In ‘Abd al-l.lamid, al-Bahâ.—Ed. 

■f İn ‘Abd al-Hamid, al-MufâkJîir.—Ed, 
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inscrting it here, to avoid lengthening this article. Al-Farrâ died 
A. H. 207 (A. C. 822-3) on thc road to Makkah, and at the age 
of sixty-three years. He was surnamcd al-Farrâ (the furrier), not 
because he manufactured or dealt in furs, but because he was 
a farra (scanner or sifter) of words. So says al-Sam‘ânî in his 
Ansâb, and hc citcs for his authority thc Kitâb al~Alqâb^. Abû 
‘Abd Allah al-Marzubâni (No. 621) says, in his work)2 that Ziyâd, 
the father of al-FarrS, was maimed of his hand, it having been cut 
off in the war with al-Husayn, the son of ‘Alî. This assertion 
requires to be examined : al-Farrâ lived sixty-three years and was 
therefore born in the ycar 144; the war with al-^usayn took place 
in A.H. 61; so, between that event and al-Farrâ’s birth, eighty-four 
years must have elapsed ; to what age then did his father live ? If 
the person who lost his hand was al-Farrâ’s grandfather, thc thing 
had been possible. jjti- must be pronounced manfûr. We have 
alrcady spoken of the word Daylami, and of the Banü Asad. 
Minqar was the son of ‘Ubayd, the son of Muqâis, whose real 
name was al-Hârith, the son of ‘Aınr, the son of Ka’b, the son of 
Sa'd, the son of Zayd Manât, thc son of Tamim, thc son of 
Murrah. The tribe named after him is very numerous and has 
produced a great numbcr of remarkable men, some of whom vverc 
Companjons of thc Prophet. They were ali surnamed al-Minqarl. 
Such wcrc Khâlid, the son of Şafwân, and Shabib. the son of 
Shabbah^. Şafwân and Şhabbah ■were the sons of ‘Abd Allâh 
Ibn ‘Umar İbn al-Aktham al-Minqarî. ^hâlid and ghabib were 
noted as good orators, speaking with elegance and precision. 
^âlid had frcquent sittings with the Commander of thc faithful, 
al-Şaffâh, as is well-known and Shabib was often in the society 
of (the khali/s) al-Manşür, al-Mahdi and others. Mention has 
been madc of them both in our article on al-Buhtüri (No. 143). 


1 In the bibliographical dictioecry of Hâjî Khalifah, four works are "'en- 
tioned which bear this title. 

2 HâjI Khalifah gives the tillcs of five works conuposed by Abü ‘Abd AlISh 
al-Marzubâni. 

3 Sec No. 295, ııole. Two MSS, and the lithographcd text of Ibn Qutaybah’s 
Kitâb al-bfa'ârif read Shaybah. 
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772 ABÖ MU9AMMAD AL-YAZIdI 
Abu Muhammad Yahtyâ Ibn al-Mubârak Ibn al-Mughirah 
al'‘Adaw!, surnaıned al-Yazidi, was a teacher of the Çur'ânic 
readings. a grammarian and a philologer. He studied under 
Abû ‘Anır Ibn al-'Alâ aUBaşrî (No. 480), the great teacher 
of the readings, and succeedcd hım in that occuption. He 
inhabited Bachdâd and there taught Tradilions vvhich he had 
learned frotn Abü ‘Amr, Ibn Jurayj {No. 350) and others. 
Traditions were received from him and transmitted down by his 
son Muhammad, by Abü ‘Ubayd al-Qâsim Ibn Sallâm (No. 509) 
by Ishâq Ibn Ibrâhlm aNMavvşili (No. 84), by a numberofhis 
own Sons and grandsons, by Abü ‘Umar a!-Dûrî (164, note)^, 
Abû l^amdûn al-Tayyib* Ibn Ismâ‘îl2, Abû Shu'ayb al-Sûsi^, 
'Amir Ibn ‘Umar al-Mavvşili^. Abû Khallâd Sulaymân Ibn 
lOıallâd and others. He dilfered from Abü ‘Amr respecting the 
manner of reading a few words in the Qur'ân, having adopted 
for them a manner of his own. As he had been preceptor to the 
children of Yazid Ibn Manşûr Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn Yazid al- 
yimyarP, (the Khlaif) al-Mahdi’s maternal uncle, he was 
surnamed al-Yazidi {the Yazidiyan). Hârün al-Raşhid, to whose 
service he was subsequently attached, conüded to him the educa- 
tion of his son al-Mâmün, who vvas stili a child<^. Abü Muhammad 
al-Yazidi was considcred as a trustworthy Traditionist, a learned 
gur’ân-reader and an elegant speaker; he vvas well acquainted 
vvith the idioms of the (desen) Arabs, skilled in grammar and 
veracious (as a Traditionist). A numbcr of fine vvorks werc 

1 The manuscripts and the printed editions read Abü ‘Amr, but I rollovv the 
exccllent copy of the fabagâl al-Qurrö vvhich is in the Bibi, imp., ancient fonds, 
No. 742 ; see fol. 52. 

2 Abû llamdûn al-Tayyib Ibn Ismâ'il al-ühuhll. a native of BaÇhdâd and 
a teacher of the Qur’ân-reading vvas notcd for the sanctity of his life. The 
date of his death is not given. (Tab al-Qurrâ, f. 53). 

3 Abü Şbu'ayb ŞâliK Ibn Ziyâd al-Sûsi, a Qur'ûn-xeaâeT of great authoriiy, 
died A.H. 261 (A.C. 874-5), agcd upvvards of ninety yeacs. [TĞb al-Qurrâ, f. 53.) 

4 Abı» ’l-Faîh 'Amir Ibn 'Umar, a native of Moşul, a teacher of the Qur'ân- 
readings and a Traditionist, died A.H. 250 (A.C. 864-5).— (Tab al-Qurrö, f. 60). 

5 Oar author sneaks of this chief at the end of the present article. 

6 The Arabic nıer> says : He placed al-Mâmün in his lap. 

*■ Al-Tabîb (physician) in ‘Abd al-Hamîd.—Ed. 
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composed by him. His views were just and his poetry (so good 
that it) was collected into a dlvvön. The philolgoical work 
entitled Kitâb al-Nawödir (book of rarities) was drawn up by him 
on thc plan of the Nawûdir which al-Aşma*i {No. 354) composed 
for Ja'far the Barmakid (No 129), and contains dcsignedly, the 
same number of leaves as that treatise. He obtained his knowledge 
of püre Arabic and of the hisıory of the people (the adventures and 
çuarrels of the Arabic tribe) from Abû ‘Amr (Ihn at-Alâ), al- 
Khalil İbn Ahmad (No. 20$) and other learned men of that age. 
Abû Hamdün al-Jayyib* related as follows : “1 met thc son of 

Abû ’l-‘Atâhiyah (No. 91) who had just taken down in vvriting a 
mass of informaiion which had been dicıated to him by Abû 
Mubammad al-Yazidl, and ali of which the latter dcclared to have 
received from Abû ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Alâ. It fılled nearly one thousand 
jilds (or skins), each jild forming about ten leaves : so there 
were len thousand leaves in al!.” Al-Yazidı obtained an immense 
quantity of philological information from al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad. and 
wrote down under his dictation the rulcs of prosody, which Science 
that master had just begun to discover, he placed, howcvcr, his 
Principal reliaricc on Abû ‘Amr, whose extensivc acquaintance 
wiıh püre Arabic he highly appreciated. At onc time, he kcpt a 
school for boys, opposite to the house in which Abû ‘Amr resided, 
and was then admitted into the familiarity of that doctor, who 
bccame vcry partial to him on account of his quick intelligence. 
The information transmittcd down by him is considered as 
pcrfcctly genuinc. His works are thc : Nawâdir of which wc have 
just spokcn, thc Magşür wa al-Mamdüd (on the short and the long 
otif), a compcndium of grammar and a treatise on thc vowels 
(nuçât) and diacritical points (şhakf). İbn al-Munâdi* related as 
follows : ‘‘1 frequcntly asked about (the mora! character of) Abû 
Muhammad al-Yazîdi, his veracity and his eredibility as a relator 
of Traditional knowledge. Thesc questions I addresscd to a number 

1 Abu ’t-Husayn Akmad Ibn Ja'far al-MunâdI, a celebrated Tradilionist and 
Cur'dn-reader, was highly esteemed for the exactitude of his information, his 
knowIedge of history and his acquain(ance wiih püre Arabic. He died 
in thc month of Mufaarram, 336 (July-August, A.C. 947). 'i'uh. al-Çurre. 
f. 78). 

* Al-Tablb in ‘Abd al-Himid.—Ed. 
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of our Shaykhs. somc of them professors of Arabic, other of 
öur’ân-reading and oihers of Traditions; and they ali declared 
that he was trustworthy and veracious, and that he never felt 
fatigue nor dlslike in the pursuit even of the slightest Information 
which could be obtained from oral Tradition. ‘But', said they, 
‘he was suspected of being inclined towards the doctrines of the 
Mu'tazilites.* ” Abü ‘Ubayd al-Qâsim Ibn Sallâm taught the text 
of the Gharib {unusual and obscure expressions of the Qur’ân and the 
Traditions) on the sole authority of Abü Muhammad al-Yazîdı, 
because he well knew the emincnt mcrit of that doctor. In the 
reign of al-Raşhid, al-Yazidi and aUKisâ’î {No. 408) held sittings 
together and taught gur’a/j-reading to the pııblic. Al-Kisâ'i was 
preceptor to al-Amin (the son of al-Raşhid), and al-Yazidi to al- 
Mâmün (the other son). By the order of that khalif. al-Kisâ’i 
taught his pupi! the system of reading {harf) adopted by ^aınzah 
(No. 199) and al-Yazidî taught him the system of Abû ‘Amr {Ibn 
al-Ala). “Al-Yazidi,” said al-Aihram {No. 531, note), “cntercd 
one day into the house of al-Kbalil Ibn Ahmad and found him 
seated on a cushion. Al-Khalil made room for him and invited 
him to sit down beside him. Al-Yazidi did so and then said: 
‘I am sure that l inconvenience you.’ 'Nay,’ replied al-Khalil. 
"no place is too narrow for two friends or too wide for two 
enemies.’ ” Al-Mâmün, having asked ai-Yazidî about something. 
received from him this answcr ; ‘‘No ; and may God accept my life 
as a ransom for yours, Commandcr of the faithful ! ” “Well 
said ! " exclaimed the Khalif. “never was the word and better placed 
than in the phrase which you have just uttered>.” He then made 
him a prcsent. “One day,” Said al-Yazıdl, “I wcnt to see al- 
Mâmûn ; ali nature was smiling^, and his female musician Nu'âm*, 
who was one of the handsomest women of the age, was singing 
to him an a ir of which these were the \vords : 

“You prctended that I had wronged {you) and, fled from 
me. but in flying, you shot an arrow wbich pierccd me to the 

1 Had the word not been inserted. the phrase woıı1d have tignified : 
May God not accept my life, ete. 

2 Such appears to be the meaniog of-the expression at-dunyi ghndhdhah, 
which signifıeı hterally ; the world was floiırishing. 

• Omiıtcd in 'Abd al-Ban>id.—Ed. 
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heart. You did well to ily ; but be indulgent and pardon me; this 
is the spot whcrc the proscript fînds a refuge ; this is the place to 
which hc whonn love has afflictcd may rctreat, to which he whose 
eyes have bcen wounded by your beauty may run for protcction. 
You have robbcd my hcart of its case, yet, may God never 
paralyse the hand which commiıted that theft ! ” 

Al-Mâmön made her sing the same piece thrce times and 
then said : ‘Teli me, Yazidl ! can there be anything (ı;ı life) 
better than what wc are now cngaged in?’ I answered; 'There 
is, Commander of the faithful ! ’ ‘What is it ? ’ said he. I 
replied : ‘The giving of tharks to Him Who has granted to you 
this great and signal favour.’ He ans\vered : ‘You are in ıhe 
right and have said the truth. ! ’ He then, afıer making mc a 
present, ordered one hundred thousand dirhams (£2,500) to be 
brought in, so that hc might givc it aw.ıy in alms. 1 have stili 
before my eyes the sight of purses as they werc brought in and 
of the money as it was distributed.” Al-Yazidî complaincd, 
one day, to al-MâmOn of bcing in great need, by rcason of dcbts 
vvhich hc had incurred. The khalif ansvvered : “Wc have not, 
at present, mcans of giving you vvherevvithal you may obtain 
(the deliverance) you dcsirc.” “Commander of the faithful,” 
said al-Yazidi, “I am reduccd (o great straits and my ereditors are 
hard upon mc. Think of some expedient for mc.” Al-Mâmün 
reflected a littic, and it was then agreed upon bctwccn them that 
al-Yazidi should comc to the door of the palace, whcn the khalif 
was holding one of his familiar pariies, and there vvrite a note in 
vvhich hc would requcst to be admitted or to have one of the 
sovereign’s boon companions sent out to him. When the 
company were assembled, al-Yazîdi came to the door and gave 
the servant a sealed Ictter. Al-Mfimün, to whom it was brought 
in, opened it and found that it containcd these lines : 

‘‘Worthicst of brethren and of fricnds ! I am here, as a 
parasite, svaiting at your door. Lct me make one of the socicty 
or send out to mc one of my companions (to keep me company).’' 

Al-Mümûn rcad the Icttcr to those who wcrc present and 
said : “It is not fit that such a parasite should enter here, in such a 
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ıtate (as we are)." He then sent out to him this message ; “Your 
entrance here, at this hour, is impossible; choose for yourself the 
person whoın you wish for a boon cotnpanion.” When al- 
Yazidi received this missive, he answered ‘*1 can make for 
myself no betler choice than ‘Abd Allah Ibn Tâhir (No. 318).” 
Al-Mâmün then said to ‘Abd Allah : “His choicc has fallen on 
you, so you must go out to him.” The other replied : Com- 
mander of the faithful! must I become the associate of a parasite?” 
The khalif answered; I cannot possibly turn him from his 
intention; but you have the choice of going out to him or of 
avoiding that obligation by paying a fine.” “I shall givc him ten 
thousaud dirhams (£500),” ejccalimed ‘Abd Allah. “I do not 
think,” said al-Mâmûn that, for so small a sum, he will forego 
the pleasure of your company.” ‘Abd Allâh then offered ten 
thousand morc, and then another ten, whilst the khalif continued 
to say : “I do not think that enough for him.” When the offer 
mounted up to one hundred thousand dirhams, al-Mâmûn said : 
“Send them to him quickly.” ‘Abd Allâh wrote a draught on his 
intendant for the sum and sent it off by a messenger. AI-Mâmün 
then said {to al-Yazidl): “In the preseni case, it is betler for you 
to accept this sum than to carouse with ‘Abd Allâh Ibn Tâhir 
whilst he is in his preseni state.” Al-Yazidî consented to rcceive 
the money. He (al-Mâmün ?) was very adroit in every thing he 
did. Abu Ahmad Ja'far al-Balkhi* relates in his book^, that al* 
Yazidî asked al-Kisâ’l's opinion respecting the following verses : 

“I do not think that a kharab can be hatched from its cgg 
by a falcon. The 'ayr is not a horse’s foal, (it) is not; the 
foal {is but) a foal.” 

The word kharab signifes a ntale bustard^, and ‘ayr 
means the male of the onager. Al-Kisâ’i answered that the last of 


1 Abu Ahmad Ja‘far Ibn ‘Abd Allâh al-BalUi was a doctor of the 
Ijlanafî sect and the author of some controversial works, the titlet of which 
are given by ffâj! Khalifah, in hiı BibHographical Dictionary. The year of hie 
death is not mcntioned. 

2 lam unable to indicate the title of thiı book, the author having composed 
morc works than one. 

3 İn Arabic, hubira. Dr. Shaw hat given n description of it in his Travelt. 
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the words) foal ought to be in the accusative, because it is the 
object of the verb to be (which in Arabic governs the accusative )^; 
so, that being admitted, there is, in the rhyme, a fault of the kind 
called iqwâ.2 “Nay” rcplied al-Yazîdî, “the verse is correct, for 
the phrase finishes with the second is not, which merely serves to 
corroborate the first. After these words, the poet enounces a 
new proposit'on and says : The foal (is but^ a foal." He then 
ibowed so low that he) struck the floor with his bonnet and 
exclaimed : "(it is) I, Abû Muhammad, (who say so Yahyâ 
Ibn Khâlid the Barmakide (who was there present, felt scandalised 
at this conduct and) said to him ; “How dare you (be so fami- 
liar as to) pronounce your surname in the presence of the 
Commander of the faithful ? By Allâh! al-Kisâ’i’s mistake 
joined to his good breeding, is better than your right answer, 
joined to your unpoliteness.” To this, al-Yazidi answered : “The 
sweetness of my triumph put me ofT my guard.” I must here 
observe that al-Kisâ*i was vvrong in saying that the verse contained 
an iqwâ, for, in the technical language of the prosodians, the 
term iqwâ designates specially a change in the grammatical 
infiexion (or vowel) which accompanies the letter (or consonant) 
forming the rhyme, and this change consists in nothing more that 
the substitution of an o (the sign of the nominative) for an ı (the 
sign of the genitive), or vice versa; that is, one of the rhyme- 
consonants takes an o and the other an ı; but if the dis- 
cordance exists between two verses, so that one rhyme-consonant 
takes an <ı (the sign of the accusative) and the other an o or an /, 
that irregularity is not called an iqwâ but an ifrâf. Abu ’l-‘Alâ 
ai-Ma‘arrI (No. 46) alludes irregularities in one of his longer 
poems containing a lament on the death of the Şharif al-Tfiljir, 
the father of al-Ridâ (No. 641) and of ai-Murtadâ (No. 418 ) ; he 
thus describes the croaking of the raven ; 


1 Al-Kisâ'l, meant to say that muhro, which is the last word of the verse 
and in the nominative case, should have been put in the accusative and pro* 
nounced muhra. He wa$ mistaken. 

2 For the meaning of this technical terin and those which occur fariher. 
on. sce de Sacy's Tr ıite de prosodie arabe and Freytag’s Darstellung der Arabis- 
eben Verskunst. 
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“It İS modelled on the 'ifâ and is devoid of iqwâ, or ikfâ, and 
of ifrâ/.^ ” 

This verse being connccted {by iıs meaning) with those which 
precedc, cannot be rendered intelligible unless the other be cited, 
and that we think unnccessary to do here. I mercly quote it as an 
example ; that is ali. Somc say that the işrâf is a variety of the 
iqwâ ; if that be so, aUKisâ’i was right in what he said. This para- 
graph is a superfluity but contains some useful information. 
The greater part of al-Yadidl’s poctry is good. Hârûn İbn al- 
Munajjiın {No. 753) spcaks of hiın in the Kitâb al-Bâri' and 
gives somc fragments of his composition ; such, for instance, 
are the following satirical lines, dircctcd against al-Aşma‘i al-Bâhili 
{No. 354) : 

“You who pretend to draw your origin from Aşma*, teli me 
how you are connected with that noble race ? Are you not a 
man whose gcnealogy, if vcrified. proves that you dcscend from 
Bâhilah ? '* 2 

“This last verse” said Ibn al-Munajjim, “is one of the most 
satirical wlıich have been composed by the latcr poets.” I may 
add that the idea contained in it is borrowed from the following 
verse in which Hammâd ‘Ajrad {No. 197) attacked Ba shsh âr. the 
son of Burd {No. 110) : 

“You cali yoursclf the son of Burd, though you are the son of 
anothcr man ; or, grant that Burd marricd your mothcr; who was 
Burd ? ” 

Here is anothcr of his [al-YazIdi's) satirical pieces : 

“Be careful not to lose the fricndship of Abu ’!-Muqatil, when 
you approach (to partake of) his meal. Breaking his erumpet, 
is, for him, as bad as breaking one of his limbs. His guests fast 
against their will and without meaning to obtain the {spiritual) 
revvard which is granied to fasting.” 


1 These terms of pcosody have probably other signihcations in the ordioary 
language, but it is not neccssacy to indicate them. 

2 ''More despicable ıhan a Bâlıiliıe" was a common proverb among the 
Arabs. 
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In our anide on al-Mubarrad, we have givcn (No. 610) 
a passage taken from onc of al-Yazîdi’s poems and directed against 
Şhaybah Ibn al-Wal!d. Amongst the numerous anecdotcs and 
stories which he handcd down, we may noticc the following: "A 
man, prctending to be a Prophct, was arrestcd and taken before 
(the khalif) al-Mahdi: ‘Are you a Prophet ? ’ said al-Mahdi: ‘I 
am’ said the prisoner. ‘To vvhom were you sent (on a missfon) ? * 
The man replicd : ‘Did you aIlow me to go to any person ? why, 
the very moment I received my mission, you cast me into prison !’ 
The khalif laughed and said : ‘Go and be convertcd unto God.’ ” Al- 
Yazîdi had f.ve sons who bccame distinguished as men of learning, 
philologcrs, poets and narraıors of historical anecdotes. Thcir 
names were Abû ‘Abd Allah Muhammad İbrahim, Abu ’1-Qâsiın 
Ismâ'il, Abû ‘Abd al-Rahmân ‘Ubayd Allah and Abû Ya‘qûb 
Tshâq. AIl of them composed \vorks on philology and genuine 
Arabic. Muhammad, who was the eldest, was also the bcst poet 
among them'. According to Di'bil al-Khuzâ‘î (No. 213), he 
was the author of these lines ; 

“Why should you travel about \vhen the person \vhom you 
love (ûMr//)u/.rMe) dwells in a fixed abodc ? That, assuredly, is an 
cnormous fault. As long as you assist Fortune and Çare against 
yourself, whom can you have to blaıne ? (The lover ans\vered) : 
1 am miserablc, yet shall I never think of her with indifferencc, 
neiıher will she bc element, though, by her, I am niiserable.” 

He composed also these iines : 

“O thou whose dwelling is so far off! thou whose name is 
always on my tongue and v/hose image is in my heart^. The 
vicissitudes of Fortune may remove thee to a distant land, yet stili 
shall my desires bring near to me thy image." 

He composed a great quantity of good poetry and assisted 
his father in the cducation of al Mâmün. In the latter part of his 
life he became dull of hcaring. Whcn al-Mâmûn set out for 

1 For an account of the members of the Yazîdi family, most of whoın werc 
distinguished literary men, see professor Flugel's CrammaUsche Sehulen der 
Araber. p. 90. 

2 Litcrally ; who arc joincd to my heart and to my tongue. 
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Khurâsan. he (Muftammad al-Yazldî) went with hım, and remained 
in his service after their arrival in the city of Marw. He continued 
to reşide there tili the accession of aI-Mu‘taşim ; whotn be then 
accompanied to Egypt, where he died. His father, Abü Muhammad, 
died A.H. 202 (A.C. 817-8) in Khurâsân. and probably ?t Marw, 
whither he had accompanied al-Mâmûn from Baghdâd and where 
the latter had established his residence. I since found in AbO 
‘Amr al-Dâni’s* Tabaqât al-Qurrâ {chornological list of Qur’ân- 
readers), that he died at Marw in the year just mentioned, but the 
author then adds these words: “Ibn ai-Munâdi related that, 
according to what he had heard, he lived to within a few years of 
a century and died at Başrah ; but the first statement is the truest.” 
God knows best! We have already spoken of his grandson Abû 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-'Abbâs Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abl 
Muhammad al-Yazidi {No. 614), and given the date of his 
death with some account of him and of his merit. {'Ada\vi) means 
belonging to the family of 'Adi, who was the son of 'Abd-Manât, 
the son of Udud, the son of Tâbikhah. the son of al-Yâs, the son 
of Mudar, the son of Nizâr, the son of Ma‘add, the son of ‘Adnan. 
The descendants of ‘Adi forraed a numerous and celebrated tribe. 
Abü Muhammad al-Yazidi belongcd to it in the quality of a mawlâ; 
his grandfather, al-Mughirah, having been the enfranchised slave 
of an *Adawide woman and having therefore been surnamed al- 
‘Adawi. At the beginning of this article we have explained the 
mear.ing of the surname al-Yazidi and mentioned who Yazld was; 
1 need not repeat that account here. Many of al-Yazidi's descen¬ 
dants were men of emincnt talent and renovvn, autlıors of books 
and composers of charming and celebrated poems. Some of these 
pieces I should give here, wcre 1 not apprehensive of lengthening 
this article too much. The postcrity of al-Yazidi were highly proud 
of the work composed by his son İbrahim and entitled Mâ ittafag 
laffuh ete. (list of ho:nonyms). This treatise contains cvery term 


1 See No. 713. Odc of al-Dinl’s works ıı a manual for the ıtudent of the 
Çur'ânlc readlngs, and il enlitled the Muqni‘. Itı contents have been made 
knovvn to us by Mr. de Sacy, in the Notices et Extralts, t. VIII. See also t XX, 
p. 456 of the tame work in the second purt of my translation of Ibn K^aldün's 
°rotegomena. 
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which has difTerent signifizations. I saw a copy of it in four 
volumes. It is a most valuable work and affords an cvident proof 
of the vast learning and extensive information possessed by the 
author. Other good and useful works were composed by the same 
person. This also may be said of the other members of his 
family : they composed works which are in great repute. Yazld 
the Himyarite, who was the maternal uncle of (ihe khalif) at- 
Mahdî, held a high rank under the ‘Abbâsids and acted as 
governor of Başrah and of Yaman in the name of al-Manşür. He 
dicd at Başrah, A.H. 165 (A.C. 781-2), It was of him that 
Başhşhâr Ibn Burd said : 

“Abü ^âlid ! you who, when young, were an able swimmer 
in the ocean (of generosity), arc encam ped on its borden, no w that 
you are grown old. You were formerly beneficient, but you fell 
back from that habit, tili you went trcading in the beaten path of 
ordinary men. The rank to which you attained is exalted to an 
extreme degree and, to an extreme also, has your fair renown 
deciined ; you are like ‘Abd Allâh’s cat, which, when young, was 
sold for a dirham and, when old, for a qlrâf." • 

After searching uselessly for the anecdote of ‘Abd Allâh’s cat 
in the works which I imagined would have contained it, 1 consulted 
the persons who were versed in those matters but could obtain 
no information on the subject. I then met with the following 
vcrses, the author of which was al-Farazdaq (No. 763) : 

“I saw other people increase in honour, day by day, whilst 
your honour gradually deciined. (You are) like the cat which, 
'vhen young, bears a high value and, when old, is chcap.” 

It was from these verses that Başhşhâr borrowed his idea ; he 
did not ınean a particular cat, but meant to say that every cat 
which, whcn young, was sold dear, lost its value when it grew old. 


773 AL-TIBRiZl.* 

Abû Zakariyâ Yahya Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
Ibn Bislâm al-Şhaybânî al-Tibrîzl (a member of the tribe of Shaybân 

1 By the term glri', the paet probably meant to designate the !wenty-fourih 
part of the dirham. 

* The Arabs pronounce it thus.—Ed. 
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and native of Tabrlz), generally kDowa by the title of al-Khat!b 
ithe preacher) was one of the great masters in (the Science 
of Arabic) philology, and possessed a pcrfect knowledge of polite 
literatüre, such as grammar and philology. He made his studies 
under Abu ’l-‘AIâ al-Ma‘arrI (A^o. 53), Abu ’1-Qâsim ‘Ubayd 
Allah İbn 'Ali al-Raqqii, Abû Muhammad al-Dahhân the philo- 
loger2, and other literary men. He heard Traditions delivered, in 
the town of Şür (Tyre), by the legist Abu ’l-Fath Sulaym Ibn 
Ayyûb al-Râzi {No. 251) Abu ’I-Qâsim ‘Abd al-Karlm Ibn 
Muhammad İbn ‘Abd Allah İbn Yusuf al-Dallâl al-SâwP, Abu’l- 
Qâsim ‘Ubayd Allah İbn ‘Alî Ibn ‘Ubayd Allah aI-Raqqi and 
othcrs. Traditions were delivered on his authority by the Khatib 
and hafif Abû Bakr Ahmad İbn ‘Alı İbn Thâbit {No. 35), the author 
of the History of Baghdâd, by the hafif Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad Ibn 
Nâşir^, Abû Manşür Mawhûb Ibn Ahmad al-JawâIiqi {No. 124), 
Abu ’l-Hasan Sa‘d al-Khavr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sahi al-Anda- 


1 Abu ’I-Qâsim ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn 'Ali İbn ‘Ubayd Allih Ibn Zunayn (^ 3 ) 
al-RaqqI (o native of Raqqah, in Mesopotamia) and an inhabitant of BaÇhdâd, 
waı highly distinguished for his talents. He was verred in grammar, Arabic 
philology, polite literatüre and the art of calculating inheritance shares. He 
composed also a work on the theory of the rhyme; in prosody. One of his 
masters was Abu 'l-‘Alâ al-Ma*arrî. His death took place in the ycar 4S0 
(A.C. 1058-9). Suyütl’s Biogrnplıiccıl Diclionary of grcmmurians and literary 
men ; ms. of the Bibi, imp., lupplemcnt, n. 683. 

2 Our author has already noticed an Abû Muhammad Sa'Id Ibn al-Mubâralc 
al-Dahhân (No. 247), a grammarian of preat celebrity; but the Abû 
Muhammad al-Dahhân of whom he speaks here, lived in the precedingcentury, 
and was the son of Muhammad İbn 'Alî. He was an able grammarian, versed 
in Arabic philology. jurisprudcnce and the Qur'ân--taıiiı\gs. In his lecturcs 
on jurisprudence, he adhered to the system followed in 'Irâg (the doctrine of 
Abü Hanîfah), and, in dogmatic theology. he ı'cıliovved ıhe system of the 
Mu'tazilitcs. Hetaughtalso the Traditions and had al-Tıbrizî for a pupil. 
He WBS very negligent in his dress. Died A.H. 447 (A.C. lOSS.)—Suyûti's 
Crammarians. 

3 Various readings : al-Sayydrî, al-SayyUdl : 

4 Abu ‘I-Fadi Muhammad Ibn Nâşir, one of the great Traditionists of 
‘Irâq, was born A.H. 467 (A.C. 1074-5). He bccame emineııt as a grammarian. 
philologer, legist and histurian. He died in the month ofŞh.Vbân, A.H. 
350 (October, A.C. 1155)— (fcbc.qât al-lhıjfâe.) 
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lusi' and other distinguishcd men. A great number of students 
commenced and finsihed their education under him. The hafi? Abû 
Sa'd al-Sam‘âni (No. 370) speaks of him in the Dhavi and in thc 
Ansâb ; he enumerates his merits and says: “I heard Abû 
Manşûr Muhammad Ibıı 'Abd al-Malik İbn al-Hasan Ibn 
JÇhayrün^, the leachcr of the Qur'ân readings, State that Abû 
Zakariyâ Yahya İbn ‘Alî a)-Tibirizi did not hold a satisfactory 
conduct; he then relatcd some things respecting him and said : 
’l asked the hâ/if Abu ’I-Fadi Muhammad İbn Naşir his opinion 
of what ibn Khavrûn had said (concerning al-TibirizVs character), 
but he kept silent as if he would not contradict what had been 
s.aid^ but he at length declarcd that al-Tibirizî, as a philologer, 
was a sure authority and that the Information which he handed 
down was worîhy of credit.’ ” AI-Tibrizi composed some instruc- 
tive works on literatüre, such as a commentary on the I^amâsah 
(No, J43), a commentary on al-Mutanabbî’s (A^o. 49) poems, a 


1 Abu ’I-Hasan Sa'd al-Kl'ayr Ibn Mubamnıad al-Anşârl, a native of 
Valencia in Spain, received also the surname of al-Şint (the Chinese) because 
he had göne lo China in search of Traditional information. After encounter- 
ing many dangers in his travels, he Oaed his rcsidencc in Ba; hdâd, where he 
studied jurisprudencc under the celebratcd doctor Abû Hâmid al-Ghazzâll. 
Subseguently to a journey made to Işbahân, wherc he heard Tradi'ions 
taught by thc doctors of that city, he relurned to Baltjıdid, studied thc bclles- 
letıres under Yahya al-Tibrizi and died there, in the month of Muharram. 
A.H. 541 (June-July., A.C. 1146).—(Al-Maqqarl. Arabic texl, vol. I, p. 895). 

2 Abû Manşûr Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik İbn Khayrûıı, a native of 
BaShdüd and tcachcr of the ^ur'ün-rcadings, was noted for the surety of his 
infurmatton and thc sanelity of his life. He composed a work on the readings 
entlled al-Miftûh (the key) and died in the month of Rajab A.H. 530 (January, 
A.C. 1145) at an advanced age.— Cl'abagâr al-Qurra, no. 742,fol. 148). 

3 Tıbrîzi's moral character does not appear in the best light, if we may 
judge after a pirce of verse composed by him and given farther on. İbn 
lUıayrün must have often been scandalized by facts of this nature, as the most 
eminent doctors and many of the sovereigns who patronized poets and 
literury men, took the greatest plcasure in composing and liŞTcning to poems 
\vhirh cannot be transferred, undisguised, into any European language. Ibn 
Ivhallikân himsclf cites, with comphıcency. verses \vhich do not admit of a 
literal translation. Amongst the Müslim princes, 'ulamn, gâdls and poets, 
there were probably but few wlıo could say, with Ovid : Amort puerorunt 
t ■ -or minus. 
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commentary on Abu aI-Ma‘arrî’s (No. 46) Dîvân entitled 

Siqt al-Zand^, a commentary on the seven Mu'allagahs, a commen- 
tary on the Mufaddaliyâfi, a Tahdhib (or remodeling) of the 
Gharîb al-lfadlth}, a Tahdhib of the /f/âh al-Man/ig*. He is the 
author of a good introduction to grammar, having for object the 
elucidation of the secrets of that art; this work is vcry rare. He 
composed also a treatise on prosody and rhyme, entitled a/-Kâfî 
(the sufficient), a treatise on the parsing of the Qur'ân, to which he 
gave the tiıle of al-Mulakhkhhnf (the summary) and a copy 
of which I saw in four volumes. His commentary on the 
l^amâsah forms three works, the greater commentary, the middle 
and the less*. Other works also were composed by him. We 
have related in our article on the Khatıb Abû Bakr Ahmad Ibn 
‘Ali what passed between that historian and al-Tibrizi, whcn the 
latter was studying under him at Damascus and to that article we 
refer the readerö. He (al-Tibrizi) studied polite literatüre at the 
Ni^âmiyah college in Damascus. The motive which induced him 
to go to Abu M-'Alâ al Ma'arri, was, that having procured a copy 
of Abû Manşûr al-Azhari’s (No. 6/3) Kitâb al-Tahdhib, in 
four small volumes, he wished to verify the correctness of 
its text under the direction of some person well versed in 


1 See de Sacy’s Chreıtomathie, arabe, t. III, p. 90, 

2 The Mufuddaliyât it a collection of ancient poems. An edition of this 
iare and precîous compilation with al-Marzûqi’s commentry, is to be published 
at Berlin by Mr. Gosche. 

3 Gharîb al-Hadîth means rare and obscure expressions occurring tn the 
Tradilions. A oumber of works were composed on this subject, but the most 
noted was that of Abü ‘Ubayd al-Qâsiın Ibn Sallâm (No. 309). 

4 The worlc entitled Islâh al-Mantig (correctlon of dlscourse) wat 
composed by Ibn al-Sikkit, a philoloaer whose life will be found in this 
work. 

5 Tibrizi’s middle commentary on the Bamâsah is that which has bcen 
published by Freytag. It is frequently difTuse and unsatisfactory. The 
information borrowed by the author from his predecessors is often vcry 
useful, but his own Communications are generally philological futililes. In 
eAplaiDİng the verses of the teat, he disserts on what is simplc and evident, but 
seldom attcmpts to clear up a real difficulty. 

6 The passagc to which our author refers is not to bc found in any of the 
manuscripıs. It is absent also in the printed editions. 
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[^hilology, and Abu 'I-‘Alâ wa5 indicatcd to him as the fit man. 
He put the volumes into a bag and carried thcm on his back 
from Tabriz to al-Ma‘arrah, not having the means of 
hiring whereon to ride. The transpiration pcnetrated from his 
back into the books and left on them marks of humidity. They 
arc now in a waqf^ at Baghdâd, and, when a person not acquaint- 
ed with what happened, sees them, he thinks that they must have 
remained for some time under water; these stains are, however, 
nothing else than the sweat of al-Tibrizi. So I find it rclated in 
the history of the grammarians composed by al-Qâ(Ji al-Akram İbn 
al-Qiftl, the wazir, of Aleppo {No. 510, note). God knows if his 
account be true ! Al-Tibrizi went to Egypt when a young man 
and had there for a pupil the Shaykh Abu ’l-^asan Jâhir İbn 
Bâbşhâd, the grammarian {No. 280) to whom he communicatcd 
some philological Information. He then returned to Baghdâd and 
continued to reşide there tili the day of his death. He taught 
from memory a great number of poems which he had learned 
from the author, Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad İbn aI-Mu;;affar İbn 
Muhayriz^ al-Bag^dâdi ; such, for instance as the following piece, 
given by al-Sam*âni in that article of the Dhavl. which treats of the 
Oatib al-Tıbrizi. İt is the best known of that poet’s pro- 
duetions.: 

“O my lwo friends! how sweet were the morning draughts which 
I took on the bank of the Tigris and yet sweeter were those of 
evening at al-Şarât^. Near these two streams I drank the liquor 
of a vine ; it was like melted eronelian, and they were like liquid 
pearls. Two moons were then preseni ; one, that of the heavens 
and the other a moon (a young beauty) of the earth ; one inspir- 
ing desire for the sweets of love, the other enamoured. I kept 
filling the cup (for that earthly moon) and sipping neetar from 
her lips whilst she kept filling for mc and drinking from my lips. 


1 No. 729. 

2 According lo some MSS. Nahrir. The person who bore this name is 
■ot noticed in the works consulted by the transistor. 


s No. 129, noU. 
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I said to the full moon (o/ heaven) ; ‘Do you know .who is 
this ? ’ and she answered ; ‘I do ; it is my twin sisleri.’” 

These verses are the finest and the most elegant which 
poetry can offer. The idea expressed in the second verse is 
borrowed from Abû Bakr al-Dâni Ibn Labbânah {No. 660), 
who said, in a long gaşidah which hc composed in praise of at- 
Mu'tamid Ibn ‘Abbâd {No. 660), tiıe sovereign of Seville ; 

“I asked his brother, the {bountiful) ocean, what he thought 
of al-Mu‘taınid and he ansvvered: He is my brother; but he is 
always tranquil and sweet.” 

İt was not sufficient for the poct to represent that prince as 
the brother of the occan, but hc must add that he was tranquil 
and sweet, whereas, the ocean is agitated and salt. This is an 
example of püre and original eulogium. The gaşidah itsclf 
begins thus : 

“She wept on bidding me farewcll. and her felIow-traveIlcrs 
knew not whcther those tears were drops of dew or pearis fresh 
(from the Shell). She was folIowed by a band (of maideiıs), 
Nay! I am wrong: the word band cannot bo said of stars 
shining through the darkness of night.” 

This poem is of considerable Icngth, and 1 therefore abstain 
from giving it ali, lest 1 should be drawn away from my subject. 
The khatib {al-Tibrizi) related that the following lines were recited 
to him by the author, who was the Ibn Muhayrîz above 
mentioned : 

“Maidens of the tribe of Mudar ! {your companlon) Salma is 
sisler to the moon (ı/ı beauty). O may Salma never affIict me {with 
her disdain) ! she has abandoned my eyes to unceasing wakefulness. 
Whether she turn away from me or tovvards me, my heart’s blood is 
equa11y in peril. 1 have lodged the \\hitcness of her tecth in the 
black {core) of my heart and {the pupil) of my cye.” 

Hc himself composed some poetry, such, for instance, as the 
following lines: 

1 In this ıranslation the word sisler is placed for brother and the gendcr of 
cerıain pronouns has teen changed. For the reason sec note 3 on page 277. 
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"Some persons are surfeited vvith a day's travelling, but I am 
surfeited with dwelling in the same place. I have resided in ‘Irâq 
amongst the vilest of men, descendants of the vile.” 

He related also that al-‘Imâd* al-Fayyâd wrotc to him as 
follows: 

“Say to Yahya, the son of ‘Ali, though discoursc assumes 
various characters, yet, mine contains neither falsehood nor 
deception ; (say to him): You are merit in person, when the eyes 
of men are turned towards merit ; true merit has obtained, through 
you, its real value. Ali those who önce existed are surpassed by 
yon, and those who now exist are fatigued in following your foot- 
steps. You wcre born under one of those conjunctions which 
occur after a lapse of many centuries. Other men, comparcd 
with you, arc as cloudy weather compared to a clear sky. When 
inquiries are made respecting them, the accounts rcceived arc 
various; from what we have heared and seen, (some are like) level 
plains and (others like) ruggcd ground. If we weiglıed against 
you ali who ever existcd, (\ve \votild findyou to be) a king (and 
them mean) artisans. What are now ( the tribes of) Şhaybiin and 
Azd ? all said respecting them is merc conjeclure. You are tlıe stem 
of ( the tree of) learning and other men are only its branehes. You 
arc the ocean, and the men niost distinguished for their merit are 
merc springs of watcr. The sword, if put () to the test, is far 
superior to scabbards. The mu'allâ is not equal to the fadd, 
neither is Hajûn to be compared with Makkâh’s temple', Mirth 
and levity may amuse, but serious affability is far above them. 
White femulcs and bro\vn arc not on an equality in beauty. A 
nıarried female may please, but nothing is so charming as a young 
Virgin. I said to the envious: ‘Be whatcver you wish to be; 
he who shoots farthest obtains the prize, whethcr you be proud or 
humble.’ May your life endure as long as the dehnition of 
motion differs from that of rest! May your wishes be accomplish- 


1 The Arahs of the desert made use of ten nrrows in casling lots : eaeh arrotv 
had a particular mark and a particular name. That which gained the entira 
pool wat called the mu'atlâ ; that which entitlcd the drawcr to onc seventh of 
the pool was called the fadd .—Hûjûn was the name of a valley near hlakkah. 

* Al-‘Amîd in 'Abd al-Hamid.—Ed. 
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ed as loııg as birds dwell in nests ! My afTection for you has 
been carefully preserved from ali admixtures which alter 
affcction; in me its exterior manifestation is not in disaccord 
with the intcrioı ; ıiay, ihc love which my hcart bcars towards 
you is formed of sinccrity. Make a \vager (ahout it), for wagcrs 
are sometimes made on love-mattcrs ; if one man be dcccitfnl, 
anothcr is sincere.” 

Ibıı al-Jawâliqi (No. 724) relatcs tlıal his Shavkh ıhc Khatîb 
Abü Zakariyâ (al-Tibrizl) said to him: 1 thcn \vrote to al- 

‘Imâd al-Fayyâçl ihese vcıses : 

“Say to al-'Imâd* ; the brother of high cmincncc : I am but 
a drop of water from yoıır overflovving ocean. You havc raised 
me to honour and gained me high renovvn, in bcsıowii)g on me 
so ample a vestment of culogium. Out of yourgracious bounty you 
have clothed me in a raiment of poetry, and I, proud of that 
aitire, have marched about in the height {of gloıy) and in the 
gardcns {of deliğin). I here give you a pcbbic in rctıırn for a 
pearl which was the produce of a cultivaicd mind. My genius 
wouid be at a stop, did it attempt any thing similar; it could 
hardly produce a fraetion {of such exceUence as yotırs). How 
could a streamlct compete with ihe vast occan ? how could a pcbble 
be compared with a pearl ? You, the able horse man in (llıe career 
of) that jevvel-adorned poetry and that prose which dissipate even 
the pains of sickncss 1 you who, by your abilities, aim at the 
highest point {of perfeetion and attain it) ! know that my talent 
cannot reach so far. Impose not on ine the task of giving you 
fıtting praise; such a duty I am unable to fulfil. My talent has 
been always too fceble; for poetry; I have often turned away 
from making verses, and even with great aversion. Be then so 
kind as to excuse me; 1 avow that, compared with your 
abundance, talent like mine is poverty”. 

Al-Tibri/Î was boru in the year 421 (A. C. 1030); he died 
suddenly at Baghdâd on Tuesday, the 27th of the latter Jumâdâ 
502 (İst Feb., A. C. 1109), and was interred in the cemetery at 
the Abriz gate. In Bisfâm, the letter b is followed by an i. Wc 
havc already spoken of Şhaybûnî (No. 42) and of Tibrizl {No. 570): 
so, we need not repeat our observations. 


al-‘AmId in ‘Abd al-l,IamiJ.—Ed. 
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774 İBN muti Al-ZAWAWl 

Abu ’l-Husayn Yahya İbn ‘Abd al-Mu(i‘* İbn ‘Abd al-Nür 
al-Zawâwî, surnamed Zayn al-Din {thc ornament of religion), was 
a menıber of the Hanafî scct and one of the great mastprs of 
the age as a grammarian and a philologer. He resided at Damas- 
cus for a long time and had a great numbcr of pupils to whom 
his tuition was highly profîiable. Somc useful works were compos- 
ed by him^. Having rtmoved to Mişr (Old Calro), on the 
invitation of al-Malik al-Kâmil (No. 668), he opened a course 
of literatıırc in the mosque called and received, 

for his pains, a fixed salary. Hc remained there tili his dcath ; 
he died in New Cairo, tovvards the end of the month of Dh u *1- 
Qa‘dah, 628 (Scpt., A.C. 1231), and .vas buricd, the next day, on 
the border of the ^andaq (fosse) which is in thc vicinity of the 
imâm al-Şhâfi‘i’s mausoleum. His tomb is stili to be seen. He 
was born in the year 564 (A.C. 1168-9). Za\vâwt means belonging 
to the Zawâwâ İZoavcs), a great tribe which, with its numerous 
branches and subdivisions, inhabits the country outside of Bijâyah 
(Bngia), a government (to\vn) in thc province of Ffrlqiyah. 


775 YAHYA İBN AL-MUNAJJIM 

Abü Ahnıad Yahya was the son of‘Ali, the son of Yahya, 
thc son of Abü Manşür, surnamed al-Mtmajjim (rhe astrologer). 


1 It is probably by crror Ihal Ihis surname is here \vritleo tbn Abd at-MutV. 
İn the grammar of ibn Mâlik, verse 5, and in the first verse of the author'sown 
grammar (sec HâjI ^alifah’s Bibtiogrophical Diclionary,\o\. I. p. 415), we read 
Jbıı Muli', and such is the appcllation by whicb he is generally knowD. In 
the Bibliographicat Dietionary of the grommarians by al-SuyûU, the surname 
given to him is also tbn MuU‘. 

2 His grammatical treatise entitled the Alfiyuh, because it consisted of about 
one thousand verses, was io great repute till outdone by the treatise of İbn 
Mâlik which bears the sarne titic. The Fuşül or aphorisms, another of Ibu 
Muti* ’s grammatical works, had a great numbcr of commentators. 
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and whosc rcal name was Abbân* ^asis, thc son of Urid, the 
son of Kâd, the son of Mihânidâd ^asis,t tbe son of Farukhdâdi 
thc son of Asad, thc son of Mihr yasis, the son of Yezdegird 
{the last of the Sasanid kings of Persia). He commenced his 
career as a boon companion of a1-Muwaffaq Aba Ahmad falhah, 
the son of thc khalif al-Mutavvakkil and thc father of the Jçhalif 
a!-Mu‘tadid bi-Allâh. Al-MuwalTaq never became khalif. but 
acted as the licutenant of his brother, al-Mu‘tamid ‘alâ-Allâh, 
and \vas constantly engaged in fîghting against the Qarmats. As 
his achievements in this war are well-known and vvould furnish 
matter for a long narration, this is not a ht place for relating them. 
Aftcr {ıhe death of) al-MuwafFaq Yahya {Ibn al-Mur,ajjim) became 
the boon companion of the succecding khalifs and, luore 
particularly, of al-Muktafi bi-Allah, the son of al-Mu‘tadid. 
He attained to a high rank in that prince’s favour and was 
preferred by him to ali thc ot her courtiers and table- 
companions. He professed these doctrines of scholastic theology 
which werc received by thc Mu'tazalitcs and wrotc a number of 
treatises on that subject. Sittings wcrc held by him in the presence 
of al-Muktafi, and many shoolmen attended them. Amongst 
the numerous works composed by him, we may notice, thc 
Bahir [eniînent) containing thc history of such poets as had 
flourished under the two dynastics {that of the) Umayyads and 
that of the 'Abbösids), It begins by an anide on Başhş^âr 
Ibn Burd {No. IJO) and ends with another on Marwân 
Ibn Ahi Hafşah (No. 68ç). His son Abu ’I-Hasan Ahmad 
Ibn Yahya terminated this work. which had been left 
untinished, and had the intention of adding to it an account of 
all thc modern poets. He, in conscqucnce, gavc in it notices on 
Abü Dulâmah {No. 228) Wâlibah Ibn al-Hubâb {No. 162, note). 
Yahya Ibn Ziyâd (No. 403) Muti' Ibn lyâs (No. 183, note), 
and Abu ‘Ali al-Başir. Abu ’l-Hasan was a scholastic theologian 
and, as a legist, he adhercd to thc system of jurisprudence 
dravvn up by Abû Ja'far al-Tabarî {No. 544). The {other) 

* ‘Abd al-Hanıid İDSerts 'Ibn' bclweeıı Abbün and Llasis [id. 

t Muh^sid son or al-l.iasîs in 'Abd nl-liaıiıtd." Ed. 

t MurühdâJ in ‘Abd al-t^amiıl.—Ud. 
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works coınposed by him wcre, a history of hi« own family, in 
which he traced its o.igin up to the Persians, the Ijmâ' (general 
agrcement) treating of al-fabari’s System of jurisprudence, a 
Mudkhil (or introduction) to the study of that sysicm and a 
vindication of its principles, a Kitâb a1-Awqât (treatise) on the 
hours oj prayer{?), ctc. His fathcr, Yahya, had ıııany curious and 
amusing encounters with al-Mu‘ta(^id such, for insıance as that 
which Abu 'l-Hasan ‘Alî İbn al-I.îusayn Ihn ‘Ali aI-Mas‘üdI 
(No. 559) gives in his Murûj al-D'r.ahah. “Yahya İbn al- 
Munajjim,” says he, relatcd as follosvs: 'ît \vas onc day in 
the presence of a!-Mu‘tadid, who svas thcn in an anery nıood. 
His ınaır/ö, Badr, of whom hc was vcry fond, cainc in and ıhc 
l^alif, having distinguishcd him at a considcrable distancu, 
laughcd aloud and asked rne who vvas ıhc poet that said : 

“İn her face is an intcrcessor which oblitcratcs the wounds 
slıc infliclcd un our hcarts ; svhenever she intcrccdes, shc is heard 
\vith dcfercucc? ” 

1 rcpHcd : ‘It \vas al-Hakam ibn 'Anır al-Sârlt, who said 
so.’ On this, he csclainıed : ‘İle has cxprcsscd the thonglıt 
admirably wcll! let us hear the whulc piccc.’ 1, in consequence, 
recited to him thesc lincs : 

‘O ! how I suffer from a person who has driven away nıy 
slccp, so that it will rclurn no nıorc, and who has added fresh 
torments to those which afllicted my heart! The sun scems to be 
rising ont of her shouldcrs, so handsomc is her face ; or rather, 
the moon is rising out of her buttoncd vest. She is lookcd on 
wiıh kindness by her lover, despite the wrongs hc suffered from 
her (cruelty). and whatcver she does is forgiven. In her facc is 
an inlercessor which obliterates the wounds she inDieted on our 
hcarts ; svhenever shc intcrccdes, shc is heard with dcfercnce.” 

Abu ’l-Fath İbn Kuıhâjim (No. 128, note), the cclcbralcd poet, 
says, in that chapter of his work cntiticd al-Ma^â'id no 'l-Malârid, 


1 In lonıe of ılıc nıaıuıscripts this name is »rilten al-.Shirî. 

:‘Abd al-Hnmîd gives in the margiıı on ıhe aııthority of .\1uriij ; Al- 
Hakam ibn Qnnbarah ai-M;ıeinû al-Uaşri. tid. 
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which treats of hunting lions with arrows, that Abû Ahmad Yaljyâ 
İbn ‘Ali Ibn Yahyâ al-Munajjim, who was the boon companion of 
{the khalif) al-Muktafi bi-AllSh, related as foIIows: “The 
Commander of the faithful, al-Muktaft bi-AIIâh, was displeased 
with me because, when he was about returning from al-Raqqah, 
1 set out before him and made the first stage of the journey by 
water. This I had been induced to do by Abu ’I-Abbâs Ahmad, the 
son of ‘Abd al-Şamad {No. 363) who askcd me go in the same 
boat with him. I did not think that the khalif would be dis* 
pleased by my doing so or offended at my leaving him and staying 
away. When we arrived at {the town of) al-Daliyab, he gave orders 
that I should be taken back to Qarqisiyah and remain there 
till 1 had Killed a lion and sent it to him. I was therefore obligcd 
to return, and a number of the vocal musicians, who had taken 
the water-conveyanoe, were sent back with me. I then vvrote to 
khalif some verses, but could not induce him to relent; so, I 
returned to al-Rahabah, and there went to lodge with Abû 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah İbn al-Hasan Ibn Sa‘id al-Qutrubulli. I 
passed the time with him in the enjoyments of life ; and vve had 
drinking parties, morning, noon and night. He was highly 
pleased with my sociely. One of our companions was Abû Ja'far 
Muhammad Ibn Sulaymân, the grandson of {the wazlr) Muham- 
mad İbn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyât {No. 669). I then vvrote from 
al-Rahabah, to the vvazir Abu ’l-Çusayn aI-Qâsim Ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah (No. 438) and, in my letter, I enelosed a piece of verse vvhich 
1 requestcd him to read to al-Muktafi. İt runs as follovvs : 

“Fortune vvould rather perish than procure us pleasure and 
ünite us vvith our friends. She struck me and my brethren vvith 
an arrovv vvhich scared our souts and let them quite appealed. 
We vvere sent back vvhen the rest of the company vvent forvvard 
on their way, and then our aflliction vvas extreme. Were vve told 
of such a misfortune as ours happening to any other, the 

recital wouId fiil us vvith terror. We were orderd to 

hunt lions and, for my part, I should think it fortunate if the lion 
did not hunt us. Were vve to disobey, then, you vvould find 
this (proverb) justificd. İVhat people can obey if asked above 

their force"} Every task may be imposed on a man except that 
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which is iıupossible. Prinocs are always Tond of jesting, but their 
jests arc accompanied with speedy favours. The wazir neglected 
us, and we werc ruined; a man’s deserts (even) is serving the 
cause of God, are (sometimes) unrequited. We stretched forth our 
hands to Him and our hopes took refuge in His bounty. He is 
an intercessor whose prayer is never rejected, even when the 
rcquest of the ablcst intercessor is not granted. The sporis of 
kings brings on familiarity and fructify into gifts of real value.* 
You, the director of the khalif’s empire ! render us a service and 
speak to him in our favour : the best of men is he who is the most 
obliging.” 

Tlıis Ictter was put into the government letter-bag and sent 
olT witlı Muhammad Ibn Sulaymân, the dispatch bearer. When 
(//»e wazir) al-Qâsim received it, he did not lay it out of his hand 
till he \vcnt in to al-Muktafi and read to him both it and the poem. 
{The khalif) found the verses very good and gave orders that a 
lettcr should be immediatcly sent off, authorizing me to depart 
from the place where I was and to have myself provided with a 
conveyance, so that I might proceed to the {khalif's) court. In a 
very short time, the messenger brought me the letter and I starled 
off. On arrivng in Baghdâd, I recited to al-Muktafi the follovving 
verses : 

“The nights which appeared to me so short in the Kark]} (a 
suburb) of Baghdâd. seemed very !ong when I vvas in Qarqisiyah. 
Was it well done to depart and leave me there, .like a pledge, me 
a stranger and unwell ! I was the only one punished, yet I had 
accompliccs in my fault; but patience ! God is the only protector 
I ıequire. If God grant that I return safe to Baghdâd, before 
grief kills me, and, if He let me see that the khalif al-Muktafî, 
the descendant of the khalifs, he on whom our hopes are fîxed, 
is stili for me as he was, neither shewing me aversion not disappro- 
bation nor altcred sentiments, then indeed, ali the pains I suifered 
wiil appear light because they were inflicted with a good intention.” 

The Idıalif admired this piece and vvas much touched with its 
contcnts : 1 perceived even from his looks and tone of voice that 


t Lit«rally; snleable. 
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h» pitied me”. The anecclote* told of him are numerous and many 
of his productions are beautiful. He was born in the year 241 
(A.C. 855-6), and he died on the eve ofMonday, the 13th of the 
first Rabi‘, A.H. 300 (28lh October, A.C. 912). We havc alrcady 
spoken of his father ‘Ali {No. 443), of his brother Hârün <Afo. 
759), and of his ncphcw ‘Ali {No. 444). I did not then trace ııp 
their gcncalogy, not having discovcred it tili 1 was drawing up the 
pıesent articic. I give it here as 1 found it svritten in the Fihrist 
{No. 273, note), of Abu *1-Fath Muhamnıad Ibn lshaq al-Nadim, 
but 1 do not attenıpt fixing ıhc orthography o.*’ the propcr names, 
not having the means of verifying them; so I transcribe thcm 
here as 1 found thcm. 


776 ADD UAKR İBN nAQl 

AbO Bakr Yahya Ibn Muhamnıad İbn ‘Abd al-Rahmân İbn 
Baqi, a celebrated poct and a native of Cordova in Spain, was 
tlıe author of the mutvaşhşhahât {stanzas, sor.nels), which are so 
much admired. Ai-Fath İbn Mubammad İbn ‘Ubayd Allâlı al- 
Qaysî {No. 500). spcaks of him in ıhesc terms, in his Malnıah al- 
Anfus^ : “He was expert in verse and prose, fırm and regular in the 
tcxture of his style^ ; he possessed fgrenr) qualities and, by the 
bcauties of his {productions), he embelüshed the morning 
{assenıhlies and those of) the evening. İn the career of perfeetion, 
he sped on and reached the goal, and he bııilt (edifıces) of 
information on the most solid columns. But Fortune refused 


1 Abu 'l-Fath, betler knovın by (he surname of İbn Khâgân, wrote in a sıyte 
so alTcctcd, so ftıll of obscure exprrssiocs and so extravagent in its met.'iphots, 
th.it the reader is \ery often in doubt respeeting the true meaning of those 
tıırgid and pompcus phrases- The estracts taken by Ibn İÇbatlikfın from his 
worki have not been always rcproduccd correctly by the copyists, who evidenlly 
under.siood very impcrfccıly what they wcre »Tİting. That may be secn in 
oonıparing the text of ıhc passage here ciıed with that \vhich al-MaqcıarI, in his 
Hislory of Spain. Voî. II, p. 59 of tl.e Arabic cdition, gives of Ihe same passage. 
The traııslation here offercd is probably noı always exact. 

2 l.iterally : numerous in the knotling of his threads and in the irregularity. 


i 
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him her favours. cut and severed the cord of his pasturing {in the 
enjoyments of life) she accomplishcd nonc of his projects, neither 
did she shcd on him onc drop of prosperity. She granted not to 
him (■*^>-) a just sharc of respect, and estabiished him not in 
the fertility of a {rich) pasture-ground. He therefore became a 
rider {a erosser) of mounlains, a traverser of deserts ; never halting 
for a singlc day and never fmding pcople wiıh \vhom he lıad a 
right to bc pleascd. And moreover, his mistrusiful imagination 
was not to bc overeome by {the a.fsurance of) safety ; his mind was 
(fickIe anıt) un^tablc, likc the pearis of a bı oken neckIacc. (TJıis 
continuecl) tili Yahyâ Ibn ‘Ali İbn al-Qâsinı> snatched him out 
of that vacillution, granted to hini the ıneans of subsistcnce, raısed 
hini to the lıcavcn in \vhich he lıimsclf stationed, vvaicıcd him 
wiıh the strcam of his bouıııy, fıırnislıed to hini a retreat under the 
shclıer of his (patrouage) and prepared for him a patlı of comfort 
in whiclı he might cxpatiate (aj he liketi). He {ihn Baı/î) lavished 
on him therefore ( ıhe fııtesl of) his sayings, and, in return 
for many gifts, ennobL'd him in Jıis rhymcs, bcstowed on him 
CAclusively the niost precious pcaris (of poetry) and adorncd his 
brciist vviıh llıc collars of brilliant (/aslılolıs". The same autlıor 
speaks of him again in the Qcıl(Ti(l ol-'/ijyân and says : “It was he 
who bore alofl the Standard of poetry, who possessed the talcnti 
of öpen declaration and indiıect allusion ; it \vas he vı lıo estabiished 
the rules of that (ur/) and rcvcaled its beautics; the {c.rpressions 
ihe ntost) untraetablc bccanıe obcuient to his will. \VIien he drcw 
up verses, he put to slıame the row of pearis on a neckIacc, and 
produeed {a poem) nıore bcautiful than robes of floıvcred silk; 
and (>'<*/) his evil fortunc dominecred () över him, and the 
ılays of his {c.visıeııce) never brightcned up.” The following piece 
is attributcd to Abû Bakr {/hn Bıup), but 1 do not find it given by 
al'Fath in cither of the above mentioncd \vorks. It is, howevcr. 
a very fine poem, onc of the best eonıposed by the author and the 
most gencrally known : 

1 I Can Rııd no inforınaıion respeeting this Yahyâ ]bn 'Ali Ibn ııI-Qâsim, 
bul. Trom his nanıes I anı almost incIineU to suppose that hc dcsccnded from the 
llanınıüdiıe branch of ıhe IdrisTd family. 

2 Literally : the sigri, \vhich probably nıeans the distinguishing mark. 
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“Dearcr to mc, than the life of my father is that gazelle 
{ınaiden) whom my eyes saw with admiration (as she roamed) 
between al-*Udhavb and the banks of the (river) Bâriq. I asked 
her to let me gaze yet longer and thus allay the thirst of my 
passion, and she answered by a promise soon to be fulhlled. We 
passed the night in darkness under a canopy adorned with brilliant 
stars, and, whilst the night swept on, I handed to her a (liguor), 
dark as musk and, iike it, fragrant to the smell. I held her to me 
(as closely) as the warrior grasps his sword ; and her two long 
ringlels hung, İike the sword-beit, round my neck. At length, 
drowsiness overcame her and I removed her (a liftle) from me 
vvhilst she clasped me in her arms. I placed her at a distance 
from the hcart vhich loved her, so that she might not have under 
her head a palpitating pillow. Whcn I saw the night drawing 
towards its end and perceived thııi its (dark) locks and the crown 
of its head were turning grey, I bade adieu to my bcloved and 
said. with a sigh : ‘Give me. the pain of sceing you depart.’ ” 

The hâfi^ Abu ’l-^attâb İbn Dihyah (No. 472) has inserted 
some of these verses in the work vvhich he entilled : al-Mutrib 
min aşlı'âr ahi il-Maghrib (volime of amusement, extracted from 
poems composed by natives of the IVest). Another of Ibn Baqi’s 
poems is a long gasldah in which he praises Yahya Ibn ‘Ali Ibn al- 
Qâsim, the same person who has been already mentioned in this 
article. Here is an extract from the eulogistic part: 

“Therc are two lights which cannot be hidden from mortals; 
nobleness of eharaeter and beauty of aspect. Both are United in 
Yahya ; so, let him renounce to the ( attempt of) concealing that 
superiority which is evident to ali. In every land, his praises spread 
a perfume which surpasses that of the penetrating vapours arising 
from the censer. Add to his qualities ; add to his generosity ; you 
might as well add leaves to the forest, water to the rain-cloud'. 
On that generous man rests the caİm of gravity joined to such 
courage as is displayed by the lion in his den. He is İike the 
sword which, even when hidden in the scabbard, appals the hearts 
of those who inhabit towns. He surpasses (in bounty) the dark 

1 The latt hetnistich. rendered literally, signihes ; between the grove and 
te brain-cloud. 
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cloud, shedding its rains without interruption ; he bestows as it 
does, but prayers are never offered up to obtain his beneficient 
showers. He puts to shame the copious ocean ; for, in each of 
his hands, are five seas. I am come to obtain a share of your 
beneficence, which is as the pouring forth of the rains, or rather, 
the püre watcr of paradise. I saw that the countenance of pros- 
perity, ncar you, vvas {smiling and) white, and therefore, to reach 
you, I rode aeross the green waters of every sea. Towards you 
speeded the slıip which bore an ablc poet ^i); it was 
(obedieni), as the camel which is guided by a halter fastened to 
its nose. The daughters of A‘wajt were fatigued \vith bearing me 
company ; so many were the solitary deserts which they had to 
eross”. 

The autlıor of the Qalâ'id al-'Igyân gives the follovving frag- 
ment of a piece by tlıe same author : 

“O thou who, of ali mankind, art the most killing in glances 
and the swectest in kisses! since wheıı are aloes and honey 
combiiıed in thee? Thy eheek is like the rising sun, and, on its 
surface, is a rose to \vhich wiııe and modest shame add fresh 
colours. Love for thee is, for my lıeart, an artiele of belief, and 
is confirmed by the letters which issuc froın thy checks and by the 
messengers eoming from thy glances. If you know not that I havc 
lately lost my liberty, command me what thou wilt : I shall do it 
and obey. Couldst thou sce my heart, thou wouldst perceive 
therein a wound not yet healed up and inflieted by thy glances”. 

The Kâtib Tmâd al-Din {No. 678) mentions him in the 
Kharîdah and inserts there some extracts from his poems ; then, at 
the end of the book, he speaks of him again and gives, as his, the 
following verses: 

“In a goblet was a cool (wine) which (in aspect), resembled a 
cornelian sky, studded with stars. (That liguor) has built a ka'bah 
(temple) for pleasure in the haram (sacred ground) of youth and, 
to it, sports hasten on their pilgrimags from every side.” 

The poetry of Ibn Baqi ofTcrs numerous beauties. He died 
A.H. 540 (A.C. 1145). The word Baqî{^) takes an a and a 
double I. 

1 A'waj was the naıne of a borse celebraied for his good qualities and tbc 
encellence of his breed. 
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777 MU'IN AL-DiN AL-HAŞKAFl. 

Abu *1-Fadl Yahya Ibn Salâmah Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad, 
surnamcd Mu'în al-Din (aider of the religion) and generally known 
by the titlc of al-Khatib al-Haşkafi (/Ae preacher of Hişn Kayfâ), 
is the author of a dhvâiı containing poems, exhortations and 
epistles. Born at Janzah, he was brought up at Hişn Kayfâ, 
whence he removed to Baghdâd. In that ciıy, he studicd literatüre 
under the Khatib Abu Zakariyâ al-Tibrizi (No. 773) and, by the 
solid information which he thus acquired, he rosc to distinction. 
He studicd also, with success, the Şhâfı'ite system of Jurisprudence. 
Having left Baghdâd with the intention of returning to his nativc 
place, he stopped al-Mayyâfâriqîn, vvhcre he fixcd his residence 
and filled the oflice of a khatib. He acted also as a mııfıî {e.rpoun- 
der of the law) and gave public Icssons which werc highly profitable 
to those who aitcnded tlıcm. The Kdıib ‘Imâd al-Dîn (No. 678) 
mentions him in the Kharidah and says: “In Science, the most 
learned man of the time; in talent for poetry and prose, the 
Ma'arri {No. 46) of the cpoch ; his \vere the elcgant assonances 
and tlıe admirablc paranomasias, the parallclisms and {fheir) 
cxactitude, the style fırm and delicate, the thoughts simplc and 
profound, tlıe perfcct tnqs'im (the e.\pression of different ideas in 
the sama verse) and the talent (of which the renown um) widcly 
sprcad and lasting.” The same writer then says, aftcr nıaking 
a long culogium of the poet and cnumerating his merits : “I vvished 
to meet with him, and flattercd mysclf, that, on my arrival at 
Moşul, I should see him ; for I was ardcntly desirous of instruction 
and most assiduous in frequenting men of talent, for the purpose 
of augmeniing my acquircments. But the length ofthejourncy 
and my inability of supporting fatigue were obstacles which 
prevcnled our meeting.” He then gives a numbcr of passages 
extractcd from the poems of this author and, amongst thcm, the 
folloNving; 

“I passcd the cvening in reprimanding a dissolute fcllo\v, 
but he took my rcproaches as a jest : ‘Wine,’ said 1, ‘is a bad 
thing.’ He rcplicd: ‘God preserve it from turning bad !’—‘It 
brings on obscene discourse,' said I. ‘The plcasnrc of life is in 
such discourse,’ said he. ‘İt exciıcs vomition,’ said I. ‘I honour 
it,’ said he. ‘too \vcll lo diseharge it by the ordinary passage; but. 
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after ali, l shall givc it up.’ *When ? * said I. ‘When I am laid in 
tlıe tomb.’ ” 

1 may here observe that the Khatıb borrowed thc expression : 
diseharging by the ordinary passage, from another poet with \/hose 
name 1 am unacquainted, but who composcd the following (/ine) 
verses which are currcntly known : 

“A censor reproached me for loving wine, and I answered : 

'1 shall drink it v^hilst 1 live and even in my grave. Arise ! pour 
me out a liquor, red, tlcar and and püre; though it is forbidden, 

1 çare not. Casuists declare that it is lawful when boiled down; 
but I have in my stom.ach a fire which will reduce it to one third'. 
ir they ask me why 1 cast it up, my answer is : ‘I respect it too 
mudi to diseharge il by the ordinary passage’." 

‘Iınâd al-Din al-lşbahâni adds : “A person of merit recited to 
me, at Baghdâd, somc vetses similar to the five* which are so cur¬ 
rcntly knoNvn. They are much admircd for their natural turn and 
thc art with \vhich thc) are composcd. Here they are: 

"1 complain lo Cod of two fırcs (\vhich consume me) ; one pro- 
cccding from thc chceks of my belovcd, and the other lighted up 
by her in my hcart. {I complain) of t\vo maladies ; one which her 
glances have cxciied in my blood, the other vvhich issettied in my 
body. (f complain) of two dclators ; one is my tears vvhich, whcn 
1 ihink of her, betray my secret ; the other, the spy who always 
\vatchcs över her. (/ complain) of a double weakness; one is that 
of my patience, whcn I think of her and of my love ; the other, that 
of people who think her obedient to my will. She is so thin and 
slender that I exclainı, in admiration : Is that her vvaist or my 
I ittic finger ? is that her skin or my own 7 ’’ 

One of his good picces is ıliat in vvhich he satirizes a vocal 
musician and vvhich vve here givc : 

“A musician vvhosc singing reduced him from richcs to pover- 
ty ; such a one I met vviıh in an assembly of persons whom I liked 
to have for companions. \Vhen 1 savv him, my talent in my phisiog- 
nomy did not dcceive mc, and I said : ‘vvlıat is that? can such a 

I ’l'ht U:uıaliıe docıors declarcd ıhai thc juice of thc grape, boiled dovvn to 
ono ıhird of its priniilve volüme. was a lavvfııl drink. 

” C 1 .İJ 1^1 ır.caning plancıs.- td. 
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countenance ever become pleasing ? ’ To remain nö longer in 
doubt respecting him, I spoke from amidst the company, saying; 
‘Come, my man ! sing us the air of: O for the days passed at SaVa^, 
the days passed at Sal'a are not to be despised.’ On this; he rais- 
ed up one of his eyebrows, lovvered the other, and emitted 
from his mouth a fetid gale which filled the room and which, 
whilst he marked the measure, was, for every soul of us, a cause 
of annoyance. When he began to speak (sing), a person who 
was listening in a dark corner of the hail (^' ) said : ‘He is 
not satisfied with modulating and confounding (notes), but must 
also sing false ! Thcre he is for you ! wiil he never have done 
calling his servant scoundrel and drawing near to us ? 2 He pre- 
tends to scan (to accent well the words of) the air and only gets 
more embroiled ! ’ His intonation was a cry frightful beyond the 
bounds of description^ ; he who had sent for him did not fore- 
see the annoyance which the fellow would give to the company. 
Some of the assembly stopped their noses; others, their ears, and 
the rest covered their eyes, to avoid seeing him. I was so pro- 
voked that I could not refrain from expressing my indignation. 
and exclainıed : ‘Listen sirs ! I or the singer must be 
heard ! Now 1 declare that 1 shall not sit dovvn unless this man 
be sent away ! drag the dog out by the heels ! he is {for us) a 
cause of sickness and malady ! ’ They answered : “You have 
pitied our sufferings and delivered from torture. Thus in 

sending him out, I secured my own tranquillity and obtaincd the 
thanks (of the company). When his face was îurned from us, I 
recited this prayer at the head of the assembly : ‘Praise be to God 
who has delivered us from affliction.' '’t 

1 According to the author of the Marâşid, Sal'a was the name of a place 
in the neighbourhood of Madînah. 

2 The tcxt is here comıpt, the manuscıipts offering a number of various 
readings. The translation is probably not exacı. 

3 The right reading appears to be IjJI 

• cJ ji in ‘Abd al-]^am1d,—Ed. 

t Abd al-HamTd adda : 

Despite of nıunerous compositions on the subject, I never camc aeross 
such a piece: 

Al-M^tib, mentioned above, expresses the same idea : 

(Continued on page 295) 
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In our article on the Shaykh al-Shâtibl (No. 512) we have 
given a piece of his, forming an enigma the word of which is bier. 
The idea of it is very good. Most of al-Haskafi’s poctry is 
remarkable for this kind of wit and for the neat manner in which 
the thoughts are expressed. He was attached to the Shi‘ite 
doctrines, as may be easily perceived in his poems. İn the town 
of Amid, were two youths who had a grcat fondness for cach other 
and were always together*. One of them rode out to the country, 
set off at a gallop, the horse fell and he was killed. The other 
immediately sat down to drink wine, was chokcd by the Iiquor and 
died the samc day. A literary man spoke of their fate in the 
fonowing lines: 

“They shared between themselves tlıe clear draught of life and 
the troubled draught of dealh. We never beforc saw two equal 
partakers in the same destiny. They continued in mutual love 
tili the last moment of their existence, and seldom does fidelity 
in love last tili the hour of death.” 

When the Khatib (al-Haskafî) heard these lines, he said: 
“The poet did not work out the idea, not having mentioned the 
cause of their death ; but I did so in a piece composed on the same 
occurrence and said; 

“(/ should have given) my life to save the two brothers who 
lived in Âmid and who received the stroke (of death) on a day 
unlucky and frowning (‘abüs). One was killed by a horse and the 
other by wine {khandaris)”. 

Had he said ; “One was killed by a horse [şâfinât) and the 
other by liquor [sâfiyât]" it would have been much better, on 
account of the assonance. The poet (adopted this correction and, 

{Continued from page 294) 

"He, who forccs people to hear him sing, is veiled from the houses of the 
people and is denied admittance. 

He sang then twinlcled his eyes and shook his beard, then vve said : The 
youth was undoubtedly epileptic. 

He scanned the verse in a way that the most of us liked the tongue in his 
mouth had been cut off. 

No allcgation of people was brought against him but he was sent away 
slapped".—Ed. 

1 This passage, in parenthesis, is omitted in most manuscripts. 
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to preserve the rhyme), altered the first verse somcwhat in this 
manner: 

My life ete .who received the stroke of death on a day 

severe in its evils {adhâı)'' 

I since found the lwo first mentioned verses in the Kitâb al- 
Jinân*, a work composed by al-Qâdı al-Raşhid Ibn al-Zubayr {No. 
64), who there attributes tlıem to the eminent legist and teacher of 
the öj/r’â/ı-readiııgs, Abü ‘Alî al-yıışayn Ibn Ahmad al-Mu‘allim ; 
but 1 met \vith the account above given in the handwriting 
of a contemporary'. The Khatib al-Haşkafi left some fine moral 
exhortations and some choice epistles. He continued to hold a bigh 
rank (in public esümation) and to teach up to the day of his death. 
This occurred A.H. 551 (A.C. 1156-7), or in 553, according to 
another statement. He was boru in or tovvards the year 460 (A.C. 
1067-8) Şişkafi means belonging to Hişn Kayfâ, a strong and lofıy 
casıle situated between Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar and Mayyâfâriqîn. 
Had this adjeclive been formed regularly, it would have been 
at-Hişni, which term is even someiimes employed ; but, wlıen 
a relative adjectivc iS formed from two nouns onc of which govcrns 
the other in the genitive, the two arc (generally) combincd together 
so as to make one word and from that word the rclaıivc is derived, 
and so it was in the present case. It is thus that from Râs Ayn has 
been formed Râs'ani ; from ''Ahd Allah, ‘Abdalı, from ‘Abd Şhants, 
Abşhanû, a.r\6 hom'Abd al-Dâr, ‘Abduri; the samc rulo applies 
to ali other names of a simılar kind. Tunzah (•>!>) js the name 
of village in Diyâr Bakr, situated Iıigher up than Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar. 
İt has produccd some eminent traditionist and other learncd 
men, ali of whom bore the sıırname of al-Tanzi. The Kâtib ‘İmâd 
al-Dîn says, in the Kharidah: “From this village came İbrahim 
Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn İbrâhmı aî-Tanzî, the samc who composed 
these verses: 

“1 stili lovc the land of Tanzah, though my townsmen, since 
I left them, deceived my expectations. May God bless that land ! 
could I again see its soil, 1 should lake it as a collyrium for my 
eyes, so dearly do I lovc it.” 

1 Acoordiııg to anolher rcading : of a MaŞhı ibin. 

• Al-lıisân in ‘Abd al-l,laınid.- Ld. 
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The same author adds: “This poet was stili 
month of Ramadan, 568 (April-May, A.C. 1173). 
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778 YAHYA İBN TAMIM AL-ŞANHAjI. 

Abu Tâbir Yahya İbn Tamim Ibn al-Mu‘izz Ibn Badis al- 
Himyari al-Şanhâji 723^, was a sovercign of lfriqiyah and 
the neighbouring countrics. Wc have already spokcn of his 
father (No. 123) and traccd up thcir gcnealogy; some of his 
ancestors also have been mentioned in this work. He was appointed 
to act as his father’s lietuenant at al-Mahdiyah, on Friday, the 
25th of Dhu’l-Hijjah, 497 (19 September, A.C. 1104), at the 
moment in which the scventh dcgrcc of Capricorıı was the ascen- 
dant. On the day of his father’s death, when the supreme 
authority devolved on him, he was aged forty-three years, six 
months and tvventy days. He then rode out (in staie), according 
to custom, vvitlı ali the officcrs of the empirc around him, 
and, on returning to the palace, he gavc to every person connecied 
with governmetıt, sıi-h as the coıırliers and the (chiefs of the) 
troops, magnificent robes of honour to rcplacc the (ıııounüııg) 
dresses which they had put on in conscquencc of the death of 
Tamım. He disiribuled also to the soldiers I'/m/k/) and (<wwe<7) 
Negro slavcs largc sums of money, and made them most flatlering 
promises. In the Kitâb al-Jam'a ıtrt 'l-Bayân (coUection and 
e.vposition) a work treating of the history of Qayrawân and 
composed by 'İzz al-Din (the ghry of religioıı) 'Ahd a\-'Aziz \hn 
Şhaddâd Ibn Tamim İbn al-Mu‘izz İbn Badis, who was the son of 
Yahyâ’s brother, I found the follovving passagc; ‘ The amir 
Tamim, a very short time before his death, sent for his son Yahyâ, 
who was then in the government palace (dâr al-lmârah) with his 
olTıcers and companions. Yahyâ entered with them ali, 
and they found Tamım in the trcasury room. He told them to 
sit down and said to one of the company ;'Arise ! go into that 
closct and look for a book of such and suclı an appcarance, it is 
in such and such a placc ; go and bring it here.’ The man wcnt 
and broiıglıt the book \vhicli. on os.miination. provcd to be a 
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collection of predictions relative to the fate of empiresi, ‘That is 
itsaid he, ‘count ofT from the beginning so many leaves and read 
the page to which you come’. There, the followiııg words were 
found written r The king against whom treason shall be wroughl 
{al-ınalik al-maghdür) wiU be of a lofty slature, have a ınole on 
the right thigh and a black spot on the left side. The amir Tamim 
then told him to shut the book and put it back into its place. 
'When that was done, he said : ‘Two of those marks I have already 
seen, but the third reraains to be discovered. Rise up, you, Sharîfl 
and you, such a one, and procure me certain information respec- 
ting the third.’ They rose up and went with Yahya into a place 
■where they could not be seen by Tamım. Yahyâ then uncovered 
his body and showed them, on his left side, a spot shaped like a 
crescent. They returned to Tamim and informed him of the 
circumstance, on which he said: It is not I but God that has 
given him {the poiver) ! He then spoke to them in these tcrms : 
T shall relate to you an cxtraordinary occurrence ; a slave-merchant 
offered me for sale the girl who became that man’s (Yahyâ's) 
mother. I found her handsome and, my mind being inclined 
towardş her, I purchased her and placed her in the hands of the 
attendants of the palace. I then told the merchant to come to me 
another time for payment, and I began to consider where I could 
find money püre {in the sight of God) and acquired by lawful 
means, with which I might pay the price. Whilst I was reflecting 
on the matter, I heard al-Sâmiki^ calling out in a loud voice and 
renuesting permission to speak with me. I passed my head out 
of the window and asked him what he wanted. He replied : T 
was just this moment digging in the {ruined) palace of al-Mahdî 
and found there a trunk closed with a padlock; so I left it as it 
v/as and am come tc inform you of the fact.’ I sent with him a 
person in whom I could confide, and they found in the trunk a 
quantity of robes embroidered with gold fringes and rotten with 
age. I ordered the fringes to be melted down and thus obtained 
neithcr more nor less than the price of the young girl.’ The 

1 In Arabic, Maihamah. Sec my translation of Ibn Khaldün’s Prolegomena, 
vol, II, p. 226. 

2 I suppose that thr word * is aproper name. 

* JjUI {begger) in 'Abd al-HamId.—Ed. 
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persons preseut were filled wiıh admiration on hearing this recital 
and invoked on Tamim the favour of God. Moncy and robes 
were then distributed to them by his orders; after which, they 
retired.” ‘Abd al-‘Azİ 2 the historian .just mentioned, says also : 
“As to the book of which «ve have spoken, I met with it since, 
in the possession of the sultân a!-Hasan, now deceased.*' He 
meant ahHasan the son of ‘Ali and the grandson of Yahya. He 
then gives, from that book, a number of predicitons which received 
their accomplishment. Let us return to our account of Yahya: 
Önce scated on the throne, he took the d,rection of the atfairs, 
governed his subjects with justice and reduced a number of 
fortresses which his father had been unable to take. ‘Abd al-‘Azîz 
says, in his History: “Under his reign,” that is, the reign of 
Yahya, “the Mahdı Muhammad Ibn Tümart (No. 662) arrived 
from Tripoli at ai-Mahdiyah, on his return from the pilgrimage. 
He stopped at a mosque situated to the soutb of ıhe Masjid al- 
Sabt (jhe mosgue of Salurclay) and there a number of people from 
al-Mahdiyah gathered round him for the purpose of studying, under 
his direetion, some works treating of the fundamentals of the faith. 
He then took on himself the task of pııtting a stop to the many 
scandalous acts which were publicly committed and Yahya, to 
whom his conduet was reported, assembled a number of the Icgists 
and had him brought beforc them. The humbie appearance of 
Ibn Tümart, his squalid dress and his profound learning made 
such an impression on the Amir that hc asked the man for his 
blessing. The other replied : ‘May God prosper thec for the 
welfare of thy subjects and render their happiness profitable to 
thy offspring." Ibn Tümart remained but a short time at 
al-Mahdiyah and then went to al-Munastır where he stopped for 
a while, and, from that, he proceeded to Bugia.” In the life of 
Tamim the father of Yahya, we mentioned that Muhammad Ibn 
Tümart passed at Bugia (Bijâyah) whilst that prince was reigni g; 
God knows if that be true ! Farther on, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz says : “In 
the year 506 (A.C. 1113-4), some strangers arrived at al-Mahdiyah 
and asked for an interview with Yahya, pretending that they were 
praetitioners of the great art (aichemy) and that they had attaiııed 
the end for which that art was institued. He allovved them to 
enter ard, when they appeared before him, he asked to see a 
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specimen of iheir talent. To this thcy replied : 'Wc can deprive 
tin of its dimncss and its particular sound, so that it is rot to be 
distinguishcd from silvcr. Your Lordship has saddles, svvords, 
standards, tents and vases \vorth many quintals of silver, in place 
of these we shall give you as much as you wish, as ınuch as you can 
employ in the important affairs \vhich engagcyour attention' ; but 
you must allow us to operate (Jbefore you) in private.’ To this he 
consented and admitted them to a place whcre they raight work 
in his presence. The amir had no person with him except the 
Sharîf Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali and the general İbrahim, commander of 
the cavalry2. The operators, wlıo were also three in number, had 
agreed upon a private signal; and as soon as they found a fair 
opportunity, one of them called out; Dûrat al-bûtaqah (//le 
cnteible is tıpsel!) Each of them then sprung forsvard, with a 
dagger in his hand, and rushed upon the person opposite to him. 
The amir was sitting on a sofa ; he \vho attacked him exclaimed : 
‘I am a saddler, and struck him on the top of the head. The blow 
cut through some folds of the turban but indieted no wound. A 
second stroke, direeted by an unsteady hand against his breast, 
merely seratehed the skin. The amir then struck the assassin 
wilh his foot and threvv him on his back. The servants, hearing 
the noise, opened the door which gave on the room in vvhich they 
wcre, and Yahya, having göne in to them, bolted that door against 
his assailants. He who attacked the Şharif did not leave off tili 
he killed him. The Qâ'ıd İbrahim, having drawn his sword 
continued to fıght against the three tili the guards broke in the 
door which was at thcir side, entered into the room and slew the 
assassins. As they worc the Spanish {Müslim) dress, a number 
of persons thus attired vvere massacred in the cily. The amir 
Yahya went out immediately and walked through the streets 
tili the tumalt was calmcd.” Yahya governcd with justice, he was 
particularly watchful över the interests of his people and knew 
exactly what vvere the receipts and the expenditurc of the adminis- 
tration ; follovving thus the linç of condııct which is marked out 


1 İs (he rcading of the manuseripts and is here 
roIIowed. 

2 Literally : {qö't(l ai-A'hmah {leader of tUe bridles). 
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by an intelligent mind and a sound judgement. in the books of 
the prcdictions he is designatcd by the title of al-Maghdûr, and how 
justly it was applied to him is demonstrated by the occurrcnce 
of which mention has bcen just made. He was well acquainted 
with history and biography, having read many books treating of 
these matters; he was a proteetor of the weak. kind and charitable 
to the poor, whom he always provided with food in times of distress; 
he admitted into his familiarity the men of Icarning and of merit, 
and kept in such order the {nonıadic) Arabs who inhabited his 
territories, that they stood in awe of him and abstained from giving 
career to-their avidity. He was well-skilled in the practice of 
astrology and the art of drawing judgcmcnts from the stars. His 
countenance was handsome; over one of his cycbrows was a black 
spot; his eyes were dark blue, his statııre some\vhat lofty and his 
legs thin. He had aUvays at his court a number of pocts, who 
went there to sing his praises and immortalize his renown in their 
d!wâns. One of them was Ahu ’l-Şalt Umayyah İbn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Ibn Abi ’l-Şalt, the same of \vhom wc have already spoken 
{No. 101). This post obtained Yahyâ’s proteetion after having 
travelled over many counfries and bcen tossed by fortune from one 
place to anolher. He is the author of \vell-kiiown epistlc which 
treats of Egypt, ils wonders, its pocts, ete., and he composcd a 
great number of fine culogiums on Yahya, on Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alî, 
the son of Yahya and on al-Hasan İbn ‘Ali, his grandson. Here 
is an extract from one of these pocms: 

“Restrain your mind from cvery passion cxccpt that of bestow- 
ing, and that of fighting, truc glory is composcd of bravery 
joined to liberality. Such is the conduet of Yayhâ whose gifts 
revived our expiring hopes, by the fulfilment of his promises. 
He bestovvs a whole flock of camels at a time, camels slendcr- 
limbed and smooth, or horses slcck and strong, full grovvn and 
robust. His are the lofty mind and the eyc proudiy glancing; 
his the tents pilehed on a mountain (of glory) on the keystone of 
the vault in which culminate the Pleiades. When he appears 
seated O'/ı .rmfe) on the imperial thronc, you have before your 
eyes a Joseph {in beauly) stationing in the sanetuary ereeted by 
David. The race from \vhich hc sprung worc, for their usual 
clothing, coats of plated mail, and had for dwelling-place the 
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backs of well trained steeds, obedient to the rein. {They H’ere) envisd 
because they had none to equal them ; rnd where shall we And a 
great man who is not exposed to envy! One common origin 
unites you all, but every şort of wood does not give out the per- 
fume of the lignum aloes. I say to the rider who hurries on his 
camel, traversing the earth, from one desert to another : ‘Pass not 
by a source of which the waters are püre; expect not, from the 
solid rock, a spring to quench your thirst. Here are the foun- 
tains of Yahya which never run dry ; this is the way which leads 
to them; it is always öpen. Let your sword decide your claims: 
the dicision of the 5Word is not to be rejected>.’ ” 

He composed other poems besides those. Y'abyâ died on 
Wednesday, the festival of the Sacrifice, A.H. 509 (25th April, 
A.C. 1116). His astrologer said to him (ıhat) day : “The casting of 
your nativity to-day announces for you evil fortuue; so, do not 
Tİde out”. Yahya followed his advice, and his sons proceeded 
{without him) to the Muşallâ {No. 262, note), accompanied by the 
great officers of the empire. When the prayer was ovcr, they all 
entered into the presence of the sovereign for the purpose of 
oiTering him their salutations, according to the established 
custom. Chanters, then recited passages of the Qur'ân and poets 
repeated their verses; after which, the company proceeded to 
the great saloon and partook of a repast. Yahya stood up with 
the intention of going there but, on reaching the door, he made 
a sign to one of his slave-girls, and leant upon her for support; he 
had then scarcely made three steps into the room whcn he fell 
down dead. His son ‘Ali, whom he had appointed to act as his 
lieutenant at Sfax, a small town in ifrlqiyah was sent for and, 
on his arrival, received {from the people ) the oath of fidelity. 
Yahya was buried in the palace (or ciladel, Qaşr), according to 
custom ; but, a year after, his remains wcre transported to Qaşr 
al-Sidah; one of the castles within the walls of al-Munast!r. This 
town is also in lfriqiyah. He left thirty male children. His son 
and lieutenant, ‘Alî {Ibn Yahya) wa8 bom at al-Mahdiyah on 
Sunday morning, the 15th of Şafar, 479 (İst June, A.C. 1086). 

1 This last verse has no coDnexion with those which preccde and must bc 
out of its place. 
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On the death of his father, who had given him the government 
of Sfax, the principal officers of the empire assembled and drew 
up a dispateh in his father’s name, ordering him to come to him 
in ali haste. He received this message at night and set out 
immediately, escorted by some of the chiefs who commanded 
the (nomadic) Arabs. He travelled with the utmost diligence and 
arrived on the noon of Thursday, the day after the festival of the 
Sacrifice. The first thing he did was to hasten the iniernment 
of his father and to say över him the funerai prayer. Yahya was 
buried on Friday morning, the 13[h of Dh u ’l-9ijjah. The new 
sovereign then held a sitting for the reception of the people ; and 
they ali entered and saluted him with the title of amir (imârah). He 
then rodc out at the head of his troops and bands, after which, 
he returned to the palace. It was uuder his reign that his brother 
Abu ’l-Futûh, the son of Yahyâ went to Egypt, takiııg with him 
his wife Bullârah who was the daughter of al-Qâsim {Ibn Tamim), 
and his son al-*Abbâs, vvho was then a child at the breast. On 
his arrival at Alexandria, he was lodged in a palace and treated 
with great honour, by the order of al-‘Amir, who, at that time, 
was the sovereign of Egypt. He died in that city after a very 
short residence, and Bullârah married al-'Adil Ibn al-Sallâr, whose 
true name was ‘AH and of whom we bave spoken in this work 
(^No. 460). Whcn al-‘Abbâs grew up, he was gradually advanced 
in dignity by al-Hâfî?, the sovereign of Egypt, and succeeded to 
al-'Adil as Wa 2 ir. Our professor Ibn al-Athir {No. 435) has an 
article in his history, under the head of various evenis of the year 
502, in which he speaks of the three men who went to Yahya 
under the pretext of conversing with him on alehemy. According 
to him, they attacked Yahya, that year, and then occurred what 
we have related. This event coincided with the coming of Abu ’l- 
FutOh and his companions fully armed, to the door of the palace ; 
but they were refused admission. “Yahyâ" says Ibıı al-Athîr, was 
therefore convinced that they wcre ali in the plot, and ordered Abu 
’l-Futûh to be sent with his wife Bullârah to Qaşr Ziyâd [nfortress 
situated between al~A4ahdiyah and Sfax), and there kept in confine- 
ment. Bullârah was his {Abu 'l-Futûhs) cousin. On the death 
of Yahyâ, his son and successor {‘AH) dispatehed them by sea 
to Egypt, and they landed at Alexandria.” End of the extract. 
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Things continued to go on prosperously till thc death of ‘AH, 
who cxpircd on Tuesday, thc 22nd of the latter Rabi‘, 515 (lOth 
July, A.C. 1121). He was buricd in the Qaşr. Before dying, he 
designated his son Abû Yahya al-Hasan İbn ‘Alî Ibn Yahyâ 
as his succcssor in thc supreme authority. Al-Hasan was born 
in the town of Şüşah and in the month of Rajab, 502 (February, 
A.C. 1109). On the day of his accession, he had altaincd the 
age of twelve ycars and nine months. The day after his father’s 
death, he appearcd in public and, having received the salutations 
and good wishes of thc people, he rodc out in the midst of his 
troops. The events vvhich occurrcd during his rcign are too 
numerous to be related and we shall only notice one of them. 
Rogcr the Frank, sovereign ofSicily, took Tripoli of Africa, by 
assault, on Tuesday, the 6th of Muharram, 54» (18th of Junc, 
A.C. 1146), massacred ali the {male) inhabitants, reduced to 
slavery the women and children, and seized on ali thcir wealth. He 
then began to repeople it and filled with men and military Stores. 
On Monday, the 12th of Şafar, 543 (İst of July, A.C. 1148), he 
occupied al-Mahdiyah, which had been evacuated by al-Hasan 
Ibn ‘Alı. This prince, feeling his inability to resist an attack, had 
departed from thc city, carrying off with him whatcvcr objects 
of valııe could be easily transportcd. Ali thc inhabitants fled 
with thc exception of such as were too fecble to depart. The 
Franks took possession of the city and found there an immense 
quantity of money and treasure. This family produccd nine kings; 
the first Zirî İbn Manâd (No. 234), and the last, al-Hasan Ibn 
‘Ali, with whom fell the dynasty of thc Bâdisids, which had 
subsisted two hundred and sixty-eighl* years. Al-Hasan rctired 
to al-Malga, a strong castle in the neighbourhood of Tunis (and 
near Carthagc), which was then hcld by Abû Mahfü? Mahriz 
Ibn Ziyâd, one of thc Arab chiefs'. He underwent there such 
vexation and annoyance from Mahriz that he did not make a 
long stay and resolved on goıng to Egypt and putting himself 

1 For a fuller accuunt of these events and of the persons here named, see 
the second volüme of my translation of the History of the Berbers, by Ibo 
Khaldün. 

* One hundred and eight years in ‘Abd al-Hamîd. Both the statements arc 
wrong. The aetual duraıion was 208 years (A.H. 334 to A.H. 343).—Ed. 
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under the protection of al-Hâfiz, the Fatimid sovereign of that 
country. Whcn the officer \vhom Roger had left in al-Mahdiyah 
as his lieutcnant heard of al-Hasan’s intcntion, he sent spies to 
watch his procecdings and fittcd out twenty galleys for the purpose 
of seizing hitn if he retircd by sea. Al-Hasan, being informed 
of this, gave up his project and rcsolved on going to *Abd al- 
Mûmin Ibn ‘Ali {No. 383), in the city of Morocco. He therefore 
sent threc of his sons to Bugia, a city lying at the extreme limit of 
irrîqiyah, wiıh directions to ask from {Yahyâ Ibn'Aziz) the 
sovereign of that city, the perniission to set out from thence for 
Morocco. This prince, fearing that, if al-Uasan reached ‘Abd 
al'Mümin, thcy would both concert some plan detrimental to 
himself, dissimulated his real intentions and sent back the 
messengers wiıh a letter niled with a profusion of fair promises 
and conlaining these \vords ; “There is no nccessity for your 
going to ‘Abd al-Mûrain ; I shall do for you every thing you can 
desire.” AI-Hasan set out, in conscquence, for Bugia; but, on 
arrivingnear that city, he found that the sovereign, instead of coming 
out to mcet him, hAd given orders to transport him to Algiers, 
a town situated beyond Bugia. Al-Hasan \vas tnkeu to Algiers 
and lodged in a place by no means suitablc to a pcrs''n of his 
rank. The daily allo\vance of provisions assigncd to him \vas 
quite insuffîcient for the number of his followers, and he was 
prevented from going about. It \vas in the month of Muharram, 
A.H. 544 (May-Junc, A.C. 1149) that he urrived in Algiers. In the 
year 547, ‘Abd al-Mümin took Bugia, and the sovereign of that 
city fled to ConMantinc.' Roger, the sovereign of Sicily, died 
in the fırst third of the month of ^u ’l-Hijjah, 548 (February, 
A.C. 1154), and had for succcssor his .son Williatn l.^ İt was to 
the prince {\Villi-.iiH il) that Abu "1-I’ath Naşr Allah Ibn Qalâqîs, 
the poet of \vhom \\e havc spoken {No. 735), wcnt to recite 
laud.ato.-y verses. Thi.<> \vas in the year 563 (A.C. 1167-68). On 

1 Ibn Kttallikân has writlcıı, by ınistake, al-Qıutanifmyah (Con.tianllıiople) 
instead of QıısanUııa (Conslunıine). Sce the Historie des Btrbers, t. 11, p. 58. 

2 In the Arabic text tlıis n.nnıe is svritıcn iGhinîm) The same name 
is svrinen (Ghulielm) in the inseription traced on tbe parapet of the Old 
Norman palacc called La Cııba, near Palermo. See Mr. Aniari's artiele in the 
Bcı rıe arelıeolositjııe of 1849, p. 669. 
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the death of William, thc authority passed to his daughter, who 
became the mother of the emperor of Germany {al-anhirür malik 
al-Lâmâniyah), thc samc who is stili living. When she died, her son, 
who was thcn a child, obtained the supreme power. He has reigned 
a long time, is clever and intelligcnt, and keeps up a regular 
intercourse by letters and othcrwise with al-Malik al-Kâmil {No. 
668), the sovercign of Egypt. God knows ho\v far these indica- 
tions may be true 1 ‘Abd al-Mûmin arrived beforc al-Mahdiyah 
{whiclt was ılıen in the haiıds of the Franks) and took it after a 
most obstinatc resistance. He madc his entry into the city on the 
festival day of‘Aşhurah, A.H. 555 (21 Janıiary, A.C. 1160) and 
cstablished there a lieutenant.' Al-Hasan Ibn 'A\i (wliom he had 
found at Algiers) nccompamed hım in this cxpcdition and, being 
wcll acquaintcd with ihe resources of the couniry, was now left 
with that lieutenant for the puıpose of assisting him in thc 
dircction of affairs, Two farms in thc neighbourhood of thc city 
were assigned to him for his support, and a housc was given to 
him in which he might reşide with his sons and follovvers. I have 
not been able to discover the date of his death.2 Muhriz Ibn 
Ziyâd, the chief above mentioned, was killed at the combat of 
Satif,* on a Thursday, in the secor.d third of the lalter Rabî, A.H. 
555 (April, A.C. 1160).^ It was for this al-Hasan Ibn‘Ali that 
Abu ’l-Şalt Umayyah Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz composed thc work entitled 
al-ifadlqah {No. lOI). 


779 YAHYA THE BARMAKID 

Abu ‘Ali* Yahya, thc Wazir of Hârûn al-Raşhid, was the 
son of Khalid and the grandson of Barmak. We have already 


1 See Histoire des Brebers, t. II, p. 589. 

2 Al-^asan Ibn ‘Ali died, A. H. S63 (A. C. 1167-68). 

3 The combat of Satif, in which the Almohadcs, commanded by ‘.Abd 
AUah, the son of ‘Abd nl-Mûmin, defeated thc Ambs of Ifrlqiyah, took place 
in the yeat 546 (A.C. 1151-2). (Histoire des Berbers, t. II, p. 190). 

4 According to the author of thc same work, t. II, p. 194, Mahriz was 
killed at the batıle of Qayrawâo, A.H. 556 (A.C. 1161). 

* Abu al-FadI in 'Abd al-liumid.—EU. 
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spoken of his sons, Ja'far, (No. 129) and aI-Fa<JI {No. 502). Their 
ancestor Barmak was a Magian of Bal^ and the servant (pfficiat- 
Ing minîster) of the Navvbahâr, a place of vvorship which the 
Magians had in that citiy. It was he \vho lighted therein the 
(sacred) hres. Barmak and his sons weıe generally designated 
as the sâdins (or guardians) of that temple. He was a man of 
great authority among those of his religion. I do not know 
whethcr he became a Müslim or not. His son Khâlid rose to 
power undcr the ‘Abbâsids and succcedcd to Abû Salâma. 
yafş al-Khallâl {No. 194) as Wazîr to Abu ’l-'Abbâs aNSafah- 
We havc spoken of him in the article on Ja'far and mentioned 
there the date of his death. Abu ’l-Hasan al-Mas‘QdI says, in 
his MurûJ al-Dhahah : “The height to which Khâlid Ibn Barmak 
attained in prudence, bravcry, learning, geııerosity, and other 
noble qualities was never reached by any of his sons : Ya^ıyâ did 
not equal him in jûdgcment and inlelligence, nor al-FadI, the son 
of Yahya, in liberality and disintercstedness, nor Ja'far, the son 
of Yahya, in epistolary writing and elegance of languagc, nor 
Muhammad, the son of Yahyâ, in nobleness and clevation of 
mind, nor MQsâ, Ihe son of Yahya, in bravery and energy. When 
Abû Müslim al-Khurâsânî {No. 347) sent Qahtabah Ibn Shabib 
al-Tâ’I againsi Yazid Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah al-Fazârî, who was 
governing two Trâqs in the name of the (Umavvad Kkalif) Marvvan 
Ibn Muhammad, Khâlid was one of those who accompanied 
him. They halted, on the way, at a vilLıge and, whilst they 
were breakfasting on the terrace of one of the houses, they saw 
several flocks of gazelles and other wild animals coming from 
the desert and approaching so ncar that they got {into the camp) 
among the soldiers. ‘Amir ! ’ said Khâlid, ‘order the men to 
saddle and bridlcl’ Qahtabah stood up in amazement and, 
seeing nothing to alarm him, said ; ‘What do you mcan, Khâlid ! 
by this advicc 7 ’ The other replied : The enemy are in marcb 
against you ; do you not see that, if these flocks of wild animals 
draw so near to us, they must be flying before a numcrous body 
of men? The troops were scarcely on horseback when the dust 
{raised by the approaching arnıy) was perfectly visiblc. Had it 
not been for Oâlid, they would ali have perished.” As for 
Yahyâ, he was perfect in tnlent, judgment and noble qualities. 
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Al-Mahdi, the son of Abû Ja'far al-Manşûr, placed his child, 
Hârün al-Raşhid, under his çare and conüded to him the boy’s 
education. When Hârün bccamc ^alif, he acknowledged his 
obligations to Yahyâ and said to him: *'My dear father I it is 
through the blessings and tlıe good fortune which attend you 
and through your excellent management that I am now seated 
on this throne ; so, I confide to you the direction of affairs.” He 
then handed to him his signct-ring. Allusion to this is ınade in 
the following lines, composed by al-lVlawşilî, a poct whom I 
suppose 10 be the same person us Ibrâhîm al-Nadim (No. 9) or 
else his son, Işhâq (No. 84): 

“Did you not see that the light of the sun, önce languishing 
(and dini), brightened up on the acccssion of Hârün? (That 
happened) through the good fortune which attends God’s trusty 
servant, Hârün the bcnfıcicnt; Müıün is now chief of the State 
and Yahyâ is his wazir.” 

Al-Raşhîd had so decp a respect for Yahyâ, that, in spcaking 
of him, he nlways callcd him my father, and authoriscd him to 
talcc the initiaıive in every aJfair and bring it to a conciusion. 
This lastcd tili he overthrevv the Barmakids. Bciiıg then irritatcd 
against Yahyâ, hc iınprisoned him for life and put to dcath his 
son Ja'far, as we have alrcady related. Yahyâ was higlıly dis- 
tinguishcd for wisdonı, nobleness of mind andcleganceoflanguage. 
One of his sayings was ; “Three ıhings iudicate the degrce of 
intelligeııce possesscd by him who does thcm : the bestowing of 
gifts, the drawing up of letters and the acting as ambassadors.” 
He used to say to his sons : ‘'Write down the best things which 
you hear ; learn by heart the best things which you write dowu ; 
and, in speaking, utter the best things whieh you bavc İcarned 
by heart.” Hc said also: ‘‘This life is a scrics of vicissitudes, 
and vVealth is (given to us as) only a loan ; let us follow the models 
(of virtue) oflercd by our predccessors and leavc a good example 
to those who corac afıcr us.” Al-Fadi Ibn Marvvân (No. 505) 
States that he hcard Yahyâ Ibn Khâlici say : ‘‘As for the man to 
whom 1 havc done no good, 1 have ahvays bclbrc ine the choicc 
(of doing so or not), and iov h\m to \vhom 1 lıaVc done good, 
I am engaged to servc him (for ılıe futurc)." The Qtujl Yaltyfı 
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Ibn Aktham (No. 766) relatcd as follows : “1 heard al-Mâraün 
say : ‘Yahya Ibn Khâlid and his sons had none (to equal them) in 
ability, in elcgance of language, in liberality and in bravery; it 
was well said by a poet that : 

‘The sons of Yahya are four in number, like thc elemenis; 
whcn put to the test, they are found to be the elements of 
{which) bcneficicnce (is formed)’ 

I suid to him : ‘Commander of the faithful! tlıeir ability, 
their elegance ol' language and thcir liberality we ali acknowlcdge ; 
but in which of them was courage 7 ’ He replied : ‘İn Mûsâ, the 
son of Yaljyâ ; I had even the intention of establishing him as 
governor in the fronticr province of Sind.’” Ishâq al-MavvşilI, 
the son of Ibrâhtm al-Nadim, States tliat his father made to him 
thc following relation ; “I went to Yahya, the son of Khâlid Ibn 
Barınak, and complained to hini of a (pecuniony) embarrassment. 
He ansıvercd : ‘Alas! \vhat can I do for you ? 1 have nothing at 
the pi'csent moment. Hoıvevcr, I shall point out to you a thing 
which 1 hope you wiil be the man to cxecute : The agent of the 
governor of Egypt came to scc me and rcquested me to ask a 
gift from İliş master for myself. 1 rcfuscd, but he stili insists. 
Novv, I anı toid Ihat such a oııe, your slave girJ, cost you tlıree 
thousaiıd (dînârs) ; so here is vvhat 1 may do ; 1 shall ask him to 
nıake me a present of tl'.at giıl and teli him that she pleases me 
very rauch ; but do not you consent to seli her for less than tliirty 
thousand dinârs. You m İH ıhcn scc \vhat will happen.’ Well, 
by Allah! 1 had scarcely time to look about me when in came 
the agent. He asked me how mucit I would take for the girl ; 
1 replied that l \vould not dispose of her for less than thirty 
thousand dinârs ; he continucd bargaining with me and ânished 
by offering tvvenly thousand. Wlıen I heard this sum mentioned. 
I had not thc hcart to refusc it and I soUl her. Haviııg received 
the money, 1 \vcnt to sce Yahjâ, the son of Khâlid. He asked 
me \vhat 1 had done in thc salc of the girl, and 1 replied :'Uy 
Allâh I I could not refrain from acccptiııg tvventy thousand dinârs, 
as soon as 1 heard thc oft'er.’ He aıısıvered : ‘That was mean- 
spiritied on your part ; but the agcm of the governor of Persia has 
comc to me on a similar mission ; so. here is your girl ; takc her 
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back and do not seli her for less than hfty thousand dlnârs when he 
goes to bargain with you for her. He will certainly give you 
that price. This man came to me, and I asked fifty thousand 
dınârs. He began to bargain and, when he offered me thirty 
thousand, I had not the hcart to refuse that sum and could scarcely 
believe my cars. I accepted this olTcr and thcn went to Yahya, 
the son of Khâlid. ‘For how much did you seli the girl 7* said he. I 
told him, and hcexclaimed :‘You unfortunate fellow! wasyourfirst 
{fuult) not sufficient to prevcnt you from commitıing a second 7 ’ 
1 replied : ‘My heart was too weak to refuse a sum for which 
1 could have never hoped. ‘Here’ said Yahyâ, ‘is your girl; take 
her and keep her ! ’ I replied ; ‘I have gained by her flfty thousand 
dlnârs and am again become her owner. Bear vvitncss that 1 
declare her frec and that I promise to marry her.’ ” It is thus I 
found the anecdote relatcd, but I since met with the history of 
the wazlrs composed by al-Jihşhyâri {No. S59, notej, and there I 
read that İbrahim al-Mawşili was told by Yahyâ not to accept 
less than one hundred thousand dlnârs and that he sold her for 
fifty thousand, and that, the second time, he was told not to 
accept less than fifty thousand and that he sold her for twenty 
thousand. Al-Aşma‘î (No. 354) related as follows: “I went, one 
day, to visit Yahyâ and he said to me ; ‘Teli me, Aşma’i 1 are you 
married 7 ’ I replied that I was not. ‘Have you a slave-girl 7 ’ said 
he. I ansNvered : ‘1 should willingly be indebted to you for 
one.’ He then ordered a young girl to be brought in : she was 
in the hcight of beauty, of gracc and of elegance ; and he said 
to her : ‘1 give you to this man ; ’ and then he told me to take her. 
1 thanked him and was wishing him every happiness when shc 
burst into tears and cxclaimed : ‘O my lord ! how can you give 
me avvay to such a man as that 7 do you not see how deformed 
and ugiy he is 7 ’ He said to mc ; ‘I will give you in exchange for 
her tvvo thousand dlnârs.’ I answered; ‘I have no objeetion to 
that.’ The money was given to me and the girl was taken back 
to Yahyâ’s house. That girl, said he, ‘did something to displease 
me, and 1 meant to punish her in giving her to you, but then 1 
had pity on her.’ ‘Why did you not inform me of that previously’ 
said 1, ‘so that I might have reassumed my pristinc form ; you 
should at least have allowed mc to comb my beard, wipe my 
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eyes, perfume my person and make myself handsome.’ He laughed 
(at this sally) and ordered anothcr thousand dlnârs to be given 
to me”. The foIlowing anecdote \vas related by Isbâq al-Nadim : 
When Yahyâ, the son of Khâlid rode out, the usual gift which he 
besiowed on those vvho went up to him with an application was 
two hundred di hams.t One day, as he was riding out, a literary 
man, who was also u poet, drew ncar to him and said : 

‘O thou who art the namesake of Yahya the chaste (saint John 
the Baptist !) the bounty of the Lord hath assigned to thee a double 
paradise (one on earth and the other in heaven). Two hundred 
(dirhams) is the gift of everyone who eross with thy path; but 
that sum is too littlc for a man like mc; *tis what he receiveth 
from thee who runneth the quickest! ” 

Yahyâ replicd ; “You say true; let this man be taken to my 
house.” When he returncd from the khalifs residence, he asked 
the man what \vas his business and received this a.ıswer : T have 
contracted marriage and am under the necessity of hlling one 
of three obligations : either to pay the dowry iwhlch I have settied 
on my wife und) wlıich amounts to four thousand dirhams (£ 100), 
or to divorce {her) to pay {her) a pension tül such time as I shall 
have the means of procuring the bride’s outfit.’ Yahyâ gave 
orders that he should receive four thousand dirhams for the 
dovvry, four thousand for the purehase of a dwelling, four thousand 
for the ıequisite furniture of a house, four thousand for the 
reception of the bride and four thousand for future maintenance. 
He received the twenty thousand and departed.'’ Muhammad 
Ibn Muııâdhir {No. 127, note) the celebrated poet, related as 
follows : “Al-Raşhîd madc the pilgrimage with his two sons, al- 
Amin Muhammad and al-Mâmûn ‘Abd Allâh. Yahyâ Ibn Khâlid 
accompanicd him with his two sons, al-FadI and Ja‘far. When 
they arrived aı Madiııah, al-Raşhid hcld a public sitting with 
Yahyâ Ibn Khâlid, and distributed tb the inhabitanis the custom- 
ary denations. Al-Aniin then held a sitting wiıh al-FadI and 
distributed donations; after whiclı al-Mâmûn, accompanied by 
Ja‘far, did the sanie. For this rcasoiı, the pcoplc of Madînah 

I About Hve pounüs sterling. 
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named that year of the three donations. Ncver had they seen thc 
like bcfore. I composed, on this subject, thc followiııg versest: 

“They are come to uş, the descendants of the kings belonging 
to the Family of Barmak. What good news! what a beautiful 
sight! Their rule is, to make. every year, an expedition against 
the cnemy and a journey to the Temple ancient and püre. When 
they halı in al-Balhâ [the valley) of Makkah, ihat (city) is illumi- 
nated by their presence. Baghdâd is then in darkness and, 
whilst Ihey perform the pilgrimage, three moons dispel the shades 
which covers us in Makkah. Their hands were created for 
nothing else but deeds of liberality, and their feet were made of 
{treading) the boards of thc pulpit.” 

The Khatîb [No. 33) says, in ıhe articlc on Abû ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar al-Wâqidi (No. 618) which he inserted 
in his History of Ba^dâd. that he (al-Wâqidi) rclated as follows : 
“1 traded in corn at Madİnah and had in ıny hands one hundred 
thousand dirhams which had bcen Icnt to me in order that I 
might make them productive. This money I lost and then I went to 
■Iraq for the purpose of secing Yahya, the son of Khâlid. Having 
sat down in his antechamber, I entered into conversation with the 
servants and door-keepers, and asked how I could get to see 
him. They answered : ‘When his diuner is taken in to him, no one 
is prevented from entering ; we shall then admit you,’ When the 
dinncr was brought, they let me in and scated me with him at the 
same tablc." ‘Who are yon? ’ said he, ‘and what do require?’ 1 
told him and, when the dishes werc rcmoved, we ıvashed our 
hands ; after which I went över to him with the intention of kissing 
him on the head, but he drew back from nıe. When I (retired and) 
reached the place where the guesis mount their horscs on departing, 
a servant came to me with a pürse containing one thousand dlnârs 
and said : ‘The Wa/.ir wishes you ci good evening ; he bids ypu 
help yourself out of your dithculty with this and requests you to 
come to see him to-morrow morning.’ I returned to see him 
(the next morning) and sat down to table with him, and he began 


1 M. de Sacy has givcn thcsc verscs in his Chrcstomathie araba, t. 1, 
p. 13. 
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to question mc as he had done the day before. When the dishes 
were removed, I went up to him for the purpose of kissing him 
on the head, but he drew back from me. On my going to the 
mounting-place, a servant brought mc a pürse containing one 
thousand dinârs and said : ‘Tlıe Wazir wishcs you a good day, 
bids you help yoursclf out of your difhculties with this and 
requesls you to return tomorrow.’ I took the moncy, retircd, 
and, the next day, went again to sce him. He thcn gave me as 
ınuch as I had receivcd the two days previousiy. On the fourth 
day, I wcnt to visit him as I had done before, and he thcn allowcd 
me lo kiss him on the head. ‘1 did not at first permit you 
to do so,’ said he, ‘because I had not rendered you a service 
vvhich entitled mc to that mark of respect. But now, I havc been 
of somc usc to you.’ (//e then called his servants and said:) ‘Boy 
let such and such a house be given lo this man ; Boy 1 fit 
it ııp \vith such ajıd such a set of furniture ; Buy ! give him 
two hundrcd thousand dirhams, the half to pay his debts and the 
other half to put him in betler circumstance. ‘He thcn said to me : 
‘Become nıy companion and reşide in my house. I repiied : ‘May 
God exalt the VVazir ! 1 hopc you will aIlow me to return to 
Madinah that l may repay there what I owe ; after that, I shall 
reappear in your presence ; Ihat, for me, would be more befiliing.’ 
He gave his consent and furnished me \vith every requisitc for 
travciling. l \vcnt to Madinah, paid my debts and, having returned, 
1 never quilted him since.”—Abü Qabüs al-Himyâri* \vcnt, one 
day, to see him and rcciled to him the following verses : 

‘‘Ma)’ tlıe plcntitude of God’s favoıır dcsccnd on Yahya, who 
bestows such gifis as not a man before him ever gave. He forgets 
the Services \vhich he renders, but never forgets his promise.” 

Yahya granted to the poet what he came to apply for and 
bestowed on him also a sum of money. I may here observe that 
the (idea expressed in the) second verse was aftervvards {borrowed 
and) applied by Sharaf al-Dawlah Müslim Ibn Qurayşh {IVo. 647, 
note) : A man said to him : ‘‘Amir ! do not forget my demand,” 


* ‘Abd al-Haınid observes : The name occurs in KitOb al-lVuzarû wa al- 
Kuttûb as Abü Oibüs 'Umar Ibn Sulajmân al-HIrî, vvhich is correct because 
he was a Christian of litrah.—Ed. 
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and he replied : ‘^Not tili I have fulfilled it.” Müslim Ibn al- 
Walid al-Anş3ri> makes (honourabte) mention of Yahyâ, the son 
of K&9lid in the following passage ; 

“Mayest thou (fair maid) be ever fortunate I knovvest thou 
not that during those nights which had borrowed their darkness 
from the colour of thy hair, I used to wait with patience tili their 
obscurity was dispelled by the brightness of a face which shone 
like the face of Yahya, when Ç/ıis son) Ja'far was mentioned (ıw7/ı 
commendation) 

Yahya used to say ; “Spend when Fortune turns towards you, 
for her bounty cannot then be exhuasted, spend whcn she turns 
away, for she will not remain with you.” F-Ie said also ; “The bene- 
factor wlıo reminds (a person) of a service rendcıed alloys the 
value of that service; and he who forgets a favour received is 
guilty of ingratitude and neglect of duty.” 

Another of his sayings vvas : ''The sincere intention (o/ doing 
a good action) and a legi'.imate excuse (for not doing it) are equiva- 
lent to its accoınplishmcnt.” Ue said again; “In adverse fortune, 
wiles (and stratagems) led to perdition.” Al-Hasan Ibn Sahi 
(No. 169) was hcard to say : ‘When a man’s conduet towards his 
brethern is changed on obtaining authority, we know that hc is 
not fitted for that place^ ; so said the president of the board of 
generous act'ons, Abû ‘Ali Yahya, the son of Khâlid Ibn Barraek.” 
Yahya had a private secretary \vhom he admitted i to his fami- 
larity. This secretary resolved on having his son circumciscd, ana 
people of ali classes madc preparations for being present at the 
ceremony. The great officers of the erapire, the chiefs of the 
civil administration and the government-writers olTered, ali of them 
presents suitable to their respeetive ranks A friend of the 
secretary, being in rcduccd circumstances and unable to satisfy 
his desire of doing like the others, took two large and clean bags, 
filled onc of them \vith salt, the oiher vvith perfumed potash, and 

) This Mııslim (licıl A.il. 208 (.A.C. 823-24). \Ve have spokca of him in 
Nü. İv. note. 

2 Literally ; k ıo'.v that authority is greater than ho. 
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stıu them to him with a letter of which wo givc here a copy : 
“Cüuld I fulfil my will, I should conform to the custom and, if 
my means permitted mc to accomplish tay ardent desire, I should 
outdo even thc foremost in thc race of generosily and surpass 
tliose who make thc greatest efTorts to shevv you honout. But my 
means preelude mc from doing wlıat I wish and thc narrowness 
of my fortune prevents me from engaging in a rivalry with thc 
vvcalthy. Fcaring, howcvcr, that the register of our gifts should bc 
closed before llıe inseribing of my name therein, I send you somc 
of that which, at the beginning (of a repası), brings good luck and 
a bicssing, and of that which corcludes (the repası) by iis perfume 
and cicansing quality. (ın so doins) I bcar with patiencc thc pain 
vvhich my inability gives mc, and support thc anguish of not 
having tlıc powcr to executc (nıy intentions). But, as long as I 
find not the means of fılltng my duty towards you, l shall olTcr, 
for my cxcusc, this wo''d of almighty God : No blaıııe shall be 
iııctırrecl hy ihose ıvho are neak, or by the sick, or by those \\'ho fınd 
not where\riıhal to coııtrihurc. (Our’ân, sûr. 9, verse 92.) Rcccivc 
my salutations.” Whcn Yahya İbn Khâlid arrivcd at tlıc placc 
\vhcrc the festival \vas hcld, his sccrclary shc\ved him ali thc 
presents whieh hc had rcccivcd and even the two bags wiıh thc 
accompanying Icttcr. The idca of sending these two objccts 
appc.'ircd to Yahya very good, and hc ordered Ihcm to be fdicd 
with ınoncy and taken back to thc person \sho lıad sent them. 
The sum thus given was four ıhousand diııârs (£ 2,000). A man 
said to Yahya : “By Alırdı ! thou art milder in temper than al- 
Ahııaf İbn Qa>s (No. 277)." and rcccivcd this answcr : “ I hose 
who olfcr mc morc than 1 dcscıvc shall not havc a placc 
in my favour.” Jshâcj İbn İbrahim aI-Mawşili cnilcd on onc of 
his servant-boys and, not getting an answcr from him, hc 
said; “1 hcard Yah\â, thc son of Ofdid, observe that a man’s 
mildncss of temper is indicalcd by thc ill-brceding of his scr- 
vants." Yah)!'! \vas onc day liding out vith al-Raşhid when 
a man stopped before thc khalif and said; “My nıulc is 
dcaıi." Al-Raşhid replicd : “I.et live hımdrcd dirhams (£ 10) bc 
given.“ On tlıis, Yahya made îtim a sign and, \vhcn they dismounl- 
ed, al-Raşhıd .said to İlim : “Father! you matic mc a sign about 
sometlıiııg aiKİ I ılo not understaıuî vvhat it mcaııt.” Yahya 
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replied : “The mcntion of so small a sum as that should never 
proceed from your lips ; a person of your rank should say : fivc 
thousand, or ten thousand.” ''Wcll,” said al-Raşhîd, “and when 
a demand such as that is madc to me, what shall I answer7'’ 
“You must then saysaid Yahya, “buy him a mule.” To conciııde, 
we may observe that the anecdotes relatcd of thc Barmikid family 
arc very numerous, and that an abridgmcnt such as this will not 
admit the insertion of any morc. When Hürün al-Raşhîd put to 
dcath Jâ'far, thc son of Yahya thc Barmakid, he reduced to ruin 
ali thc family and cast into prison Yahya and al-FadI, the son of 
Yahya. The place of Iheir confıncmcnt was al-Rüfiqah, called also 
Old Ruqqah and situated near the town of Ncw Raqqah, vvhich 
is a wcIl-known placc on the bank of thc Euplırates. To designate 
both tosvns they say the two Raqqahs, giving thus to onc name a 
predominance över the other. Examples of a similar liccnce arc 
ofTered by the names al-‘ Umarâni,^ al-Qaınarânî‘^ and some others. 
Al-Jihşhyâri relates in his Hisiory of the IVazfrs, that, vvhen 
Yahya, the son of Khâlid. was in prison, whcre they kept him 
closely confined, he had one day a longing to eat some sikbâjah.^ 
Having obtained, with great diffıculty, thc permission to prepaic 
some, hc cooked it, but, \vhen he had finished, the skillct in vvhich 
he had made it fell from his hand and was broken to pioccs. On 
this, he recited some verses, upbraiding Fortune and cxprcs- 
sing his loss of every hope and every desire. He remained in the 
prison of al-Rafiqah tili his dcath, which event took place on thc 
3rd of Muharram, 190, (29th November, A.C. 805). Hc died 
suddcniy, vvithout any previous iliness, being then seventy years 
of age, or seventy-four, according to another account. His son 
al-FadI said över him the funerat service. He vvas buried on thc 
border of the Euphrates, in the suburb called Rabad Harihamah. 
In his pocket vvas found a paper on vvhich vvas vvritten in his ovvn 
hand : “The accuser has göne forvvard (to the tribuna!) and thc 

1 Al-‘ Umrâni (the two * Umars), vvas a term employed to designate the two 
first ^alifs, Abû Bakr and ‘Umar. 

2 The term at-Qamarâni (the two /ııoo«i) vvas employed to designate the 
lun and tbe moon. 

3 The sibkajah vvas a disb prepared witb barlcy-meal, minced meat and 
vinegar. 
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accused vvili soon fotlow ; thc Qâdi will be that equilablc Judge 
Wlıo is ıiever unjust and who has no necd of taking cvidence.'* 
Al-Raşhîd, to whom this paper was sent, wcpt, tlıe remaindcr of 
tliat day, and his countcnancc, for some days after, bore striking 
marks of sorrow. • Yahya sctticd a monlhly pension of onc thou- 
sand dirhams (£ 25) on Sufyân al-Thawri {No. 248), and the lalter 
uscd to say, whetı prostrated in prayer. “O Lord ! Yâhyâ has 
dclivcrcd nıc fronı tlıe cares of this life, deliver him from thc 
pains of thc next.” When Yahya died, one of his brothers.saw 
him in a dreaın and askcd him how God had trcalod him 7 To 
this he repiicd : “He forgave mc in consideration ofSufyân’s 
prayers.” Some say that thc Sufyân of this anccdote was Sufyân 
Ibn‘Uyaynah (A'o. 2Vy). God knows best! “Al-Raşhid,” says 
al-Jihşhyâri, “repentcd of his condııct towards thc Uarmakids 
and dceply regrettcd the ınanner in \vhich he had trcatcd {the 
prisoiters). He said, bcfore some of his brolhcrs that, if he could 
be assıtrcd of their GdcIity, he '.vould reinstate thcm in thcir places. 
He used also to say: ‘Some pcople impelled us to punish our 
ablcst and ınost faithful adviscrs, and thcy madc us believe that 
they themseivcs were capable of replacing thcm; but, \vhcn we 
did what thcy wanled, thcy \vcrc not of the least usc to us He 
thou rccited this linç : 

‘İnfamous wretchcs2! spare us your calumnies, or fiil (with 
abiHfy) the place which thcy fillcd {so well)^.' 

l may obscrve that this verse has for its author al-Hutay*ah 
{No. 91, ıiote), and that, after it, comes the folIowing ; 

“They wcre persons who, if they built, bııilt well ; if thcy took 
an cngagement, thcy fulftlled it, and if they imposed un obligation, 
they rcndcred it binding.” 

Al-Zamakhşhari {No. 684) says, somewhat to this elTcct, in 
his Rabi‘ al-Abrâr: “Under the bed of Yahya, the son of Khâlid, 
was found a paper on which was inscribed : 

1 İn some of the maouscripts, this biographical notice ends here. 

2 The Arabic imprecation is : no rı.ther to your father, and seems to 
signify : may God’s curse be on your ancestor. 

3 The manuseripts bclonging to Mr. Caıusin de Perceral has ly 

and (h< cdilion of BulHq jtxJ| I which rcadiogs I do not understaod. 
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“By the reality of God ! injustice is disgraccful; an unhealthy 
pasture-ground is that of injustice. We must go before him who 
shall retribute every action on the day of judgment; ali adverse 
parties must appear before God.” 

*[I must now sayi that I havc inserted in this compendium the 
quantity (of Information) which it was possiblc for a person to 
give who had but littie leisure. 1 have onıitted under this lettcr, 
which is the Y, a considerable number of articles vvhich 1 intendcd 
to have inserted, but had not time enough (ittasâ‘) to do so. 1 
have kept them back, with a great dcal of rough drafts, so that 
they may serve (t»Ael) for another (Âkhar) and a more extensivc 
work which I mean to compüe on the same plan, if God grant nıe 
time and if He aid me in my undertaking (wa \vajfaq ti İt 

shall contain (muhtawiyari) a mass {juınma' ) of that Information 
which is required by persons who occupy thcmselves wilh thesc 
matters, and wil] dispense the reader from the necessity of rccurring 
to a great number of books yastagfml man yutâli'ahû ‘an nmrajât 
ktılub kathîrah); for I havc sclccted my notcs from Standard \vorks 
of history and from the (authentic) accounts givcn of thosc who 
lived in ancicnt and in modern times. To the best of my belief 
(fl mâ yaghlib 'alâ Zannt). 1 havc not ncglecled to consult any 
of the noted works vvhich are in the hands of the public or any 
of those vvhich are less knovvn (al-khâmitah) vvhether they werc 
voluminous or concise ; and I hav'c alvvays taken çare to select 
therefrom vvhaicver seemed fit to enter into (fi) this work. İt is 
ıny intcntion, vvith the vvill and the hclp of God, that it shall form 
ınore than ten (aktbar min ‘aşharah) volumes ; but assistancc must 
be demanded from llıc AlmiglUy and His aid must be implorcd 
to direct mc.2] 

1 The follovving p.traraph is to be found in professor NVustenficId’s 
edition, but nnne of our manuscripıs gives it except that vvhich belongs to Mr. 
Cuassin de Perceval. İl is omitted in tbe edition of Bülâq. 1 follovv tbe tcxt 
of Mr. Caussin's manuscript, thai of the lithographied edition being very 
incorrect. 

2 The work vvhich our autbor here promised never appeard. Tbe articIcs 
vvhich follovv vvere added to the preseni vvork by İbn Kiıallikân himself, 
some years after the appearance of the autograph copy. Sec the note by 
vvhich he conciudes this vvork. 

* O Omitcd in ‘Abd al-Haniid.—Ed. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


and 



Long vowels: a, i, u 
Shoıt vowels: a, i, u 



NOTE 


"The sacred aayat from the Holy Our'an 
and ahadith have been printed for Tabligh and 
for increase of your religious knovvledge. It is 
your duty to ensure their sanctity. Therefore, 
the pages on which these are printed shouid 
be disposed of in prop>er Islamic manner". 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

780 YAHYA IBN MUHAMMAD IBN HUBAYRAH 


Abu 'I-Muzaffar Yahya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hubayrah Ibn Sa'id 
Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Jahm Ibn 'Anu- Ibn 
Hubayrah was sumamed 'Awn al-Din (aid of the religion) and drew 
his descent from Shayban (the progenitor of the Arabic tribe lohich bears 
this name). His ancestor Hubayrah was the son of 'Alvvan, the son 
of aI-Hawfazan, whose real name was al-Harith, the son of Sharik, 
the son of 'Amr, (or Matar) the son of Qays, Shurahbil, the son of 
Murrah, the son of Hammam, the son of Dhuhl, the son of Shayban. 
Tha'labah, Shayban's father, vvas the son of 'Uqabah, the son of Sa'b, 
the son of 'Ali, the son of Bakr, the son of VVa'il, the son of Qasit, 
the son of Hinb, the son of Aqsa, the son of D'ami, the son of Jadilah, 
the son of Asad, the son of Rabi'ah the son of Nizar, the son of 
M'add, the son of 'Adnan.—It is thus that his genealogy has been 
given by a number of authors, such as Ibn ad-Dubaytlü (vol. III. 
p. 102) in his historical work and Ibn aI-Qadisi (vol. I. p. 290) in his 
Kitab al-Wuzara (book of vizirs). It was not made public tül some years 
after his accession to the vizirate, when it vvas mentioned by the 
poets in their eulogies. He vvas a native of Bani Avvqar, a villagc 
situated in that part of Iraq vvhich is called Dujayl. It is the same 
place vvhich bore the name of Dur, 'Armanya, and vvhich is novv 
named, after him. Dur al-Wazir (the monastery or village of the vizir). 
His father belonged to the jund (or military colony) (vol. II. p. 132) es- 
tablished there. Yahya professed the doctrine taught by Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal. He leamed Traditions, acquLred considerable Information in 
each branch of knovvledge, leamed the readings of the noble book 
(the Qur'an) and conciuded that study by going över ali the Systems 
of Qur'an-reading and the different lessons vvhich have been handed 
dovvn. He studied grammar, became acquainted vvith the history of 
the desert Arabs and of their battie-days, cultivated assiduously the 
art of penmanship, got by heart the locutions employed by elegant 
speakers and applied himself to the acquisition of a good epistolary 
style. His master in polite literatüre vvas Abu Mansur al-)avvaliqi (vol. 
III. p. 498) and, in lavv, Abu'l-Husayn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad 
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al-Farra. He vvas also a pupU of the preacher Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn 'Ali Ibn Müslim Ibn Musa Ibn 'Imran al- 
Zabidi.* He leaned the Tradilions respecting the Prophet from Abu 
'Uthman Isma'il Ibn Muhammad Ibn Qayla al-Isfahani, Abu'l Qasim 
Hibat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husayn' o : - '’ the katib, 
and from those who came after them. He himself taught Traditions, 
some of vvhich he had leamed from the imam al-Muktafi li-Amr lUah, 
the Commander of the faithful. A great number of persons received 
Traditions from him and, amongst them, the hafız Abu'l-Faraj Ibn al- 
)awzi {vol. 11. p. 96). The first Office vvhich he fiUed {under government) 
vvas the inspectorship of the plantations (işhraf al-akriha)^ situated on 
the vvest {bank of the Tigris); he then passed to the inspectorship of 
the taxes paid in kind {al-iqamat al-amkhzaniyah), and vvas aftervvards 
appointed inspector of the makhzan or government Stores {al-işhraf bil- 
makhzan). This place he did not long fiU, having been nominated, in 
the year 542 (A.D. 1147-8), derk of the khalifs household (kitabah 
diıvan al-zimam, from vvhich post he vvas raised to the vizirate. The 
author vvho compUed the biography of Ibn Hcbayrah relates, in these 
terms, the motives vvhich led to his nomination; "Amongst the things 
vvhich increased his influence and raised him to the visirship vvas the 
conduct held by Mas'ud al-Bilali' the shihnah (or resident) vvhom the 
sultan Mas'ud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malik Shah the Seljuqid had 
established at Baghdad as his lieutenant. Al-Bilali vvas one of those 
Abyssinian slaves and eunuches vvho held so high a rank in the 
(Seljuq) empire. He used to behave vvith great impoliteness in the 
presence of the khalif, transgressing the rules of etiquette vvhich vvere 
alvvays to be observed, and permitting his licentious follovvers to 
spread disorder {Ihrough the cily). Qawvvam al-Din Abu'l Qasim 'Ali 
Ibn Sadaqah, vvho vvas, at that time the khalif's vizir, vvrote a number 
of letters to Sultan Mas'ud, requcsting him to reprimand al-Bilali for 
his conduct, but could never obtain an ansvver. VVhen 'Avvn al-Din 
vvas appointed derk of the household, the khalif spoke to him on 
the subject and bade him vvrite to the sultan. 'Avvn al-Din, knovving 
that the vizir had already vvritten a number of letters and that they 
had remained unansvvered, sent off request after request till he 
obtained a reply. The letter (which had this effect) vvas dravvn up by 
himself, and I should insert it here, vvere it not so long; but I may 
mention, in a sununary manner, that it contained good vvishes for 


1 See tovvaTds the end of this article. 

2 The names of the offices mentioned in this paragraph are here 
rendered by theiı probable signification; as we do not yet possess any precise 
Information respecting the intemal administration of the khalifate in its latter 
days. 
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the sultan's welfare, reminded him of ths exemplary conduct held 
by his predecessors towards the khalifs, of their sincere obedience, 
the rcspect which they alvvays shewed them and the protection which 
they afforded them against those who dared to thvvart them. He 
then complained of Mas'ud al-Bilali« mentioned that he [had] written 
a number of times on that subject without receiving an answer and 
spoke to a great length on this matter. It was in the month of the 
latter Rabi' 542 (September, A.D. 1147) that he wrote this letter. Very 
soon after, he received an ansvver containing the sultan's excuses vvith 
a formal disapproval of al-Bilali's conduct. The khalif al-Muktafi was 
highly pleased to have foUovved the advice of 'Awn al-Din and felt 
deeply obliged to him; so, 'Awn al-Din continued to enjoy his favour 
and vvas raised to the vizirate." 

The same author says: "Another motive which conduced to 'Awn 
al-Din's nomination vvas, that, in the year 543 (A.D. 1148-9), two of 
the sultan's emirs. One of vvhom vvas al-Baksh al-Mas'udi, lord of 
al-Lihf, vvhich is a place in Iraq, and the other, Ildegiz al-Sultani, came 
to Baghdad vvith a numerous body of troops and committcd in it the 
greatest disorders. This vvUl be found related in the books of annîîls.® 
The vizir Qawwam al-Din Ibn Sadaqah undertook to bring at>out an 
arrangement, but vvithout succcss. 'Avvn al-Din then asked and 
obtained the khalif's authorisation to treat vvith the invaders vvho had 
attacked him and, by his skilful management, he succeeded in putting 
a stop to theİT evd doings tül such time as they had assembled 
sufficient forces to resist them, and enabled the people to seize on 
their riches. Th-s event vvas a means employed by destiny for the 
elevation of Ibn Hubayrah and the disnûssal of Ibn 5adaqah from 
the vizirate. Effectively, vvhen this serious affair vvas terminated, the 
khalif al-Muktafi summoned Ibn Hubayrah to his presence by a 
notification {mulali'ah), vvhich vvas carried to him by tvvo emirs of 
the empire. When Ibn Hubayrah read it, ali his famüy made great 
demonstrations of joy* and, as he rode vvith his foUovvers to the 
khalif's palace, the public leamed that he had been appointed vizir. 
On his arrival at the door of the hujrah (the k^lifs cabinet), he vvas 
called in and found al-Muktafi seated, to receive him, on the right 


3 Ildegiz vvas governor of Arran and Adharbaijan. He and a number 
of other emirs revolfed against the sultan Mas'ud, marched tovvards Baghdad, 
defeated the khaliTs troops and committed ali sorts cf atrocities. They then 
asked and obtained the khalifs pardon, rcbred and spread ravage and 
devastation över ali the countries through vvhich they passed. — (Ibn al-Athir's 
Kamil; Mirkhond.) 

4 The meaning of the text is doubtful. 
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side of the Ta/.® He kissed the ground, saluted and then, during an 
hour, a cx>nversation with the khalif which no other person could 
overhecur. On retiring he found a robe of honour (taşhrif) prepared 
for him, according to the custom foUovved tovvards vizirs. He put 
it on and, being called in a second time, he kissed the ground and 
invoked blessings on the khalif in a style which excited that p/iince's 
admiration. He then pronounced these words: 

"As long as my life endures, I shaU thank 'Amr for Services of 
which he never vaunted, great though they were. He saw my 
indigence even there vvhere it was concealed, and kept it in sight 
until it disappeared." 

I may observc that these are two verses of three which vvere 
composed by İbrahim Ibn al-'Abbas al-Suli.® The verse vvhich should 
have come after the first was: 

A generous man vvhose vvealth is never vvithheld from his friend, 
and who never manifests a complaint if the shoe (Jortur.e) slips from 
uıider him. 

'Awn al-Din, in reciting the tvvo verses, «ıltered the last half of 
the second, vvhich originally ran thus; 

and it was like a mote in his eye, tiU removed. 

Havdng thought fit to address the khalif in this style, he altered 
the expression, through respect. VVhen he retired, they brought him 
a bay horse, vvith vvhite pastems, a vvhite spot reaching from the 
forehead to the nose, and a rich caparison; such being their custom 
vvith respect to vizirs. The details of this ceremony I have abridged. 
He then rode forth, preceded by the great functionaries, the officers 
of the empire, the emirs attached to the court, <ıll the khalif's servants 
and ali the chamberlains of the divyan; vvith drums bcating before 
him and the masnad (cushion) bome after him, according to the usual 
practice on such occasions. He entered into the divvan, dismounted 
apart and took his seat on the dast [uppermost seat], The şhayj^ Sadid 


5 The Ta/, or ermini, was a pavilion adjoining the palace of the khalifs 
at Baghdad. — See M. de Sacy's Chreslomalhie Arabe, tome I, page 74. It was 
in it that the kivalif appeared in State, on the days of solemn audience. 

6 Those verses are given in the Hamasa, page 697. The commentator, 
at'Tabrizi, says that they were composed by a native of Madinah in honour 
of Amir Ibn Said Ibn al-Asi, vvho, as we learn by the Nujum, was put to dealh, 
in the year 69 (A.D. 688-9) by the Umayyad khalif, 'Abd al Malik Ibn Manvan. 
İbrahim al Suli could not have composed tlus piece, for he dit J A.H. 283 (A.D. 
857) and was not a native of Madinath. 
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aI-Dawlah Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Karim Ibn al- 
'Anbari then stood forvvard to read the diploma (of fhe vizir’s 
nomination). It was a remarkable piece of its kind and, were it not 
so long, I should insert it here; besides, it is weU knovvn and copies 
of it are in the hands of the public. When he finished, the Qur'an- 
readers chanted (passages of the Qur'an) and the poets redted pieces 
of their composition. Ibn Hubayrah was installed in the vizirship on 
VVednesday, the 3rd of the lattcr Rabi' 544 (lOth August, A.D. 1149). 
He bore at first the title of Jalal al-Din (grandeur of religion), but, on 
being appointed vizir, he receivcd that of 'Avvn al-Oin. Eminent for 
leanüng and for merit, he displayed also an unerring judgment and 
a virtuous disposition; during his vizirship he conducted ma t ters in 
a manner vvhich attested the greatness of his abilities and the 
exceUence of his counsels. This assured him (the khalifs) gratitude, 
entitled him to high consideration and contributed largely to his good 
fortune. As he had a great rcspect for the leamed, his rcceptions 
werc attended by ali men distinguished for talent, no matter in what 
line. Traditions were repeated in his presence and controlled by him 
and the şhaykhs (professors) who were there; discussions were carried 
on and useful Information was communicated to an extent vvhich 
cannot be described. He composed some vvorks such as the al-lfsah 
p ma'ni al-Sihah (elucidation of passages in [Javvhari's Arabic dictionary,] 
the Sihah), forming nincteen books (volumes?); a commentary on the 
al-Jam' hayn al-Sahihayn (vol. I, p. 120) with an exposition of the 
maxims uttered by the Prophet and contained in that work; the Kitab 
al-Muqlasid (ıvhich hits the mark) — this word takes an ı after the s; 
a complete commentary on it, in four volumes, was dravvn up by 
the celebrated grammarian Abu Muhammad Ibn al- Kh a shsh ab (vol. 
n, p. 66) and an abridgement of the Islah al-Mantiq^: the Kitab al- 
‘Ibadat, ete.) treatise on devotional rites) according to the system of 
Canon lavv taught by the imam al-Shafi'i; an Arjuzah ete. (technical 
verses) on the long and the short final a; an Arjuzah on the art of 
penmanship (or orthography laiJ' Our professor 'Izz al- 

Din Abu'l Haşan 'Ali, generally knovvn by the sumame of Ibn al-Athir 
(trol. II, p. 288) gives, in his lesser historical work, that vvhich treats 
of the Atabeks, a chapter, conceming the siege of Baghdad in the 
month of Dhu'l-Qa'dah 553 (Nov.—Dcc. A.D. 1158) by al-Malik 
MuhaTunad and Zayn al-Din. He says there that al-Muktafi li-Amr 
Ulah made every effort to put that City in a good State of defence 
and that his vizir, 'Avvn al-Din Ibn Hubayrah, hclped him in a mamver 
of vvhich no other person could have been capable. He adds: "By 


7 The life of Ibn al-Sikkit, the author of the Islah al-Mantiq, is given 
in this volüme. 
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al-Muktafi's order, a proclamation was made in Baghdad, promising 
five dinars (2 £ lOs.) to every person who should be vvounded during 
the hostilities, and, effectively, that sum was given to everyonc who 
reccived a wound. A mam of the peoplc got wounded and went to 
the vizir, who saud: That is a mere scratch, not vvorth 'a penny.' The 
man retumed to the fight and got a stroke across his belly, so the 
entrails were falling out; he then came back to the vizir and said: 
'^y Lord will that satisfy you? Tne vizir laughed, ordered him a 
donation and sent for a doctor to dress his wound." (End of the 
extract.) 

I must here make an observation: the Muhammad of whom Ibn 
al-At^ speaks was the son of Mahmud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muluk 
[Malik] Shah, the Seljuqid, and. the Zayn al-Din was Abu'l-Hasan 'Ali 
Ibn Bektikin, generally known by the (Turkish) appellation of Kutchek 
(the liftle) and the father of Muzaffar al-Din, lord of Arbela (vol. ii, 
p. 535). According to another author, this Malik Muhammad vvas 
Muhammad Shah, and the event took place in the year 552. God 
knows vvhich of the two is in the right! It is Ibn al-jawzi who says 
so in his Şhuzur al-'Uqud, and he must have been bett'er acquainted 
with what passed than any other, for Baghdad vvas his naöve place 
and he vvas there ali the time. I have spoken of Muhammad Shah® 
in the article on his father. The imam (l^lif) al-Muktafi li-Amr lUah 
Muhammad bore the sumame of Abu 'Abd Allah and vvas the son 
of al-Mustazhir; he dicd on the eye of Sunday, the 2nd of the first 
Rabi' 555 (12th March, A.D. 1160). His son al-Mustanjid BiUah Abu 
Muzaffar Yusuf vvas then proclaimed khalif. Ibn Hubayrah vvent into 
him, took the oath of fealty, vvas rcceived honourably and confirmed 
in the vizirship. Fearing to be dismissed from Office, he never 
attempted to contradict his sovereign, and he continued in place tili 
the hour of his death. His praises vvere celebrated by the most 
distinguished poets of the age, and one of them, Abu*! Favvaris Sa'd, 
sumamed Hays Bays (vol. I. p. 559) and generally -knovvn by the 
appellation of Ibn Sayfi, composed on him some exquisite eulogiums. 
In one of these pieces he says: 

Anecdoteis of generosity excite him, even in his calmest mood, 
as the red intoxicating liquor excites the nomadic village. He 
stands first vvhen other people spring from their seats in cUsmay, 
and vvhen the loftiest pinnacles (chiefs) tremble before the storms 
of calamity. He intenupts vile discourse, avoids opprobrious 
language and is alvvays taken up vvith the love of glory. He is 


8 I read : Mahmud Shah; see vol. m, p. 234. 
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incapable of conimitting the slightest act of meanness, and his 
bosom is unmoved by the dangers incurred in those deeds vvhich 
lead to glory. When name of 'Awn ai-Din Yahya is pronounced, 
the clouds flash forth their lightnings (harbingers of rain), and the 
strong lances wave proudiy.’ 

ît vvas the custom at Baghdad that, in the month of Ramadan 
the great officers of the empire partook of a repast (simat) given by 
the khalif at the house of the vizir, and this repast vvas called the 
tabak. Hays Bays, who vvas high-minded man and had ali the noble 
pride of true Arab, vvas one of the guests. Seeing that a number of 
persons, having no other merit than that of being paid functionaries, 
passed bcfore him to a higher place, he vvas so highly offended that 
he vvrote to the vizir 'Avvn al-Din a letter in vvhich he requested that 
(for the future) his absence might be pardoned. (It ran thus:) 

Thou, vvho in vvealth and in poverty, vvert alvvays lavish of 
thy money! thou vvho, moming and night, fumishest provisions 
to (needy) travellers! Thou vvho convokest the persons enriched 
by thee to partake of an augmentation from thy bounty! In every 
house there is a table supplied with provisions by the generosity, 
and yet thou invitest its master to the tabak. Thy gifts are poured 
fourth like a toırent and, vvere those on vvhom they light not 
afraid of thy just severity, they vvould cry but: "Save us from 
drovvning!" Thy noble qualities cover the land vvith a constant 
shovver; even in the day of battie, thou drenchest the soil vvith 
the blood and the svveat of the horsemen. Spare my shoulders 
from being pressed in a manner vvhich, if I resented, vvould 
expose my reputation and my character to sarcasms. If thou 
permittest it, such a humiliation vvili degrade me; and hovv of ten 
hast loaded me vvith burden (of gifts) vvhich T could hardly bear; 
I am sick of the fortune {which pursues me) and of her attacks: 
my noble pride alone preserves my life, Grant me the favour 
vvhich I ask; (grant it as readily) as thou bestovvest thy numerous 
gifts. To be liberal in granting honour is far above being liberal 
vvith money. The disk of the sun; exalted though he be, tumeth 
yellovv from grief, vvhen obliged to descent tovvards the horizon. 
People consider as foUy such (sensibility as mine); but often hath 
innate dignity been confounded vvith foUy. 

The vizir 'Avvm al-Din received the present of an inkstand made 


9 The copyisis and editors, not having vvell understood Ihis piece, have 
given it very incorreclly. In the third Une, I read LlljJI and, in the 
fourth, but vvith doubt, 
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of rock-crystal and inlaid with coral. Seeing at his levee a number 
of poets and, amongst them, Hays Bays, he observed that it vvould 
be vvell to compose a piece of verse on that object. One of the persons 
present, a blind man whose name I have not met with, then recited 
these lines: 

Iron was, by divine favour, rendered soft for [prophet] 
David, so that he vvrought it at will into coats of maU.'” The 
crystal, though a stone has been softened for you, yet bending 
it to one's wish is hard and difficult. 

Hays Bays here observed that the poet had spoken, not of 
inkstand but of the maker; on which the vizir said: "Let him who 
finds fault change (»t for the better)." ‘Hays Bays did so in these lines: 

Your iıdcstand was made of your two days,*’ and these have 
been mistaken for crystal and for coral. One is your day of peace, 
■vvhich is vvhite and pours forth abundance; the other is your day 
of war vvhich is red, like red blood. 

I since found the two first verscs in the Kitab. al-Jinan, a work 
composed by the Şhaykh al-Qadi al-RaşMd Ahmad Ibn ab-Zubayr al- 
Ghassani. the same of whom mention has been made tovvards the 
beginning of thıs work (vol. I, p. 143). He attributes them to al-Qadi 
al-Rashid Ahnvad Ibn al-Qasim al-Saqalbi,*^ Qadi of Misr, who, as 
he relates, went to tlfe levee of al-Afdal Shahanshah Amir al-Juyush 
(vol. 1, p. 612) and, seeing before him an inkstand of ivory inlaid vvith 
cored, extemporized these lines: 

Iron was, by divine favour, rendered soft for [prophet] 
David, so that he vvrought it, at vviU, into coats of mail. Coral 
though a stone, has been softened for you, yet it is hard and 
disobedient to the vvill. 

Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Bakhtyar, generally knovvn by 
the name of al-Ablah (vol. III, p. 159) composed, in this vizir's 
praise, a number of qasidahs; one of vvhich I insert here because it 
is the finest: 

The zephyr and the (pliant) vviUovv (ban) of the sandhiU have 


10 Qur'an, sur. 34, verse 10. 

11 The meaıving of this is expUined in the nexl verse. 

12 Ahmad Ibn aI-Qa8im, sumamed al-Qadi al-Rashid, was a native of 
Sicily, from vvhich country he moved to Egypt. He died A.D. 1131-2).- (History 
of Ihe Qadis of Misr; ms. ol the Bibi, imp., andent fonds, no 691.) 
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committed a falsehood: they offered themselves as the likeness’^ 
(<?/ Tiy beloved), but they forgot the omaments (of her person) and 
her (graceful) neck. O thou who art a statue (in beauty)! thou 
whose anklets are too wide’^ for the instep and whom I am 
unable not to love! I önce had tears and strengih of mind; but 
now, neither tears nor strength of mind remain. Thou hast 
rendered my body a dweiling-place for sickness, since thou 
dweUest in al-Jara, after having departed from Tabala'^. O (my 
friendi) thou who seest those gazelles (maidens) cross our way! 
know that my heart, and not the windLng vailey, is their pasture- 
ground. Her waist is pliant tike wand, and the polishes date-tree 
blossoms (her teeth) with a piece of arak wood. VVhen she holds 
discourse with you, she fails not bring back (to you) the days 
of passionate love. Often havc I passed the wine-cup to my 
companions, vvhose eyes shewed inebriation and who staggered 
in their gait. (VJe were then) in an arbour embellished vvith flovvers, 
whose raiment was not (made of the silks) from Yaman or from 
San'a. In the moming< I hastened with ardour to visit the soil 
of that spot (uıherc I met my beloved; / was there) before the turtle- 
doves had mounted to the top of the ban-tree. The lightning- 
clouds shook över it their flashing swords, and the lake, through 
fear of them, put on a coat of mail.** O thou who blamest me! 
load me, as you please, with reproaches sufficient to rend even 
the solid rock; but knovv that I was formed by nature for loving, 
)ust as the vizir was formed by nature for deeds of liberality. 

The poet then makes his transition to the eulogium vvhich, to 
avoid proludty, I suppress. Abu'l Fath Sibt Ibn al-Ta'awizi (vol. III, 
p. 162) composed also in his honour a single qasidah vvhich I here 
give: 


13 Literally: they described thee. 

14 I suppose that the poet wrote "are wide," instead 

of j.i.> "are tight," - as. thick anklea «vere probably not considered 
to be a point of beauty. By the «vord anklel$ are meant the bracelets «vorn 
on the ankles by Muslûn ladies. These omaments are of a crescent shape and 
as thick as the thumb. They are hoUow inside and contain a littie ball of metal 
«vhich, as it roUs about, makes a clinking sound. 

15 Tabala vvas a village on the road leading from Makkah to Yaman; 
al-jara Uy probably at a great distance from that place. 

16 That is: the [surface of the «vater «vas «vrinked with «vaves. "The 
breeze has changed the «vater into "a coat of mail," said al>Mu'tamid Ibn 
'Abbad to Ibn 'Ammar, in one of his sportive moods. See Dozy's Histoire des 
Musutamans d' Espagne, t. İV, p. 139. 
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May the rains descend on ıhese vemal abodes and on these 
hills which, since the departure of their inhabitants, look sickly 
and emaciated like mc. For her (zvho is absent) I hava engaged 
that my eyelids shall be a fountain and pour from their angles 
an abundant flood of tears. Though her dwelling place be much 
changed from the State in which I saw it, the love which is in 
my heart shall never be known to change. O my two friends! 
the aspect of that cloud whose lightnings gleam dimly över al- 
Ajra'ayn has renewed my affection for her and avvakened my 
passion. My eyes and my sight have been delivered över to 
constant %vaking by the slovvness of that procrastinating maid in 
the fulfillment of her engagements. VVhen I said to her: "My body 
is emaciated by love!" she vvould reply: "Where is the lover who 
is not emaciated?" When I said: "Let my tears bear vvitness to 
the sadness which you cause me;" she vvould ansvver: 'Tears are 
not vvitnesses vvhose evidence can be accepted." Blame me not, 
my two friends! if I vveep in my foolish passion for one vvho 
alvvays breaks her promise and alvvays procrastinates. The 
heaviest affIiction which a lover can undergo is the irksome 
indifference of his beloved and the fatiguing remonstrances of 
censorious friends. At the foot of you insulted sandhiU are {the 
maidens) fair and incomparable, vvho played with those hearts of 
ours and vvith our reason, on the moming in vvhich their glances 
and our hearts met together and vvhich vvas not free from the 
blood of vvounded {lovers). O! hovv admirable is the vaUey of al- 
Arak, vvhere the perfume of your presence is revealed by the 
northem and the southem breezes. In that cool valley, moming 
and evening, as often as blevv the zephyr, a love-sick heart found 
alleviation. I invoked indifference, but it vvould not aid me; I 
attempted to use patience {and to bear with her), but it vvas of 
no avail. Thou (my beloved) knevvest sdl the causes of love and 
you heaped them on a back vvhich vvas abready loaded with 
misfortunes. The only profit I derived from the loving of fair 
maidens vvas vvatching the nights of longing desire, hovv slovviy 
they passed över. Hovv often did these nights inspire me vvith 
the hope of meeting a man renovvncd in nvanners, grave, prudent 
and precipitate; in the enjoyment of vvhose favour I might 
prou^y svving my body from side to side, and, in vvhose court, 
. I nught svveep haughtily along in trainirg robes. Novv I have been 
long accustomed to his gjfts and oıUy desire to kiss that 
beneficent hand; the generous character of Yaha the vizir gives 
me the assurance of that favour's being granted, and 'Avvn al- 
Din is the very best of sureties. 


I 
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This vizir frequently recited the foUovving verses: 

The secrets of love can be explained to you by no man, tül 
it has procured for thee the vexation of belng reproved. The love 
which I bear her wUl not consent that she should ever permit 
me to see in her even he slightest imperfection. 

The shay^ Shams al-Din Abu'l Muzaffar Yusuf Ibn Oizaghli or 
(Firaghli] Ibn 'Abd Allah (vol. /, p. 439), who was a daughter's son 
of the shaykh Jamal al-Din Abu'l Faraj Ibn al-jawzi {vol. II, p. 96) States, 
in his Mira! al-Zaman, a historical work of which I saw, in Damascus, 
a copy com.posed of forty volumes, ali of them in the author's own 
handvvriting, that his father, Oizaghli, was a white slave {rıamhık) 
belonging to 'Awn al-Din and that his moth'îr was the daughter of 
the şhaykh Jamal al-Din Abu'l Faraj just mentioned. Their son vvas 
therefore a nıawla^^ to him ('Awrı al-Din). He States also that hc 
heard his preceptors at Baghdad relate that 'Awn al-Din gave the 
following account of his elevation; "I was in such straitened 
circumstances that, for some days, I remained without food. One of 
my family then advised me to visit the tomb of Ma'ruf al-Karkhi {vol. 
ili, p. 384), and there ask God's assistance, because ali prayers offered 
up at that tomb were fulfiUed. So I went to the tomb of Ma'ruf, 
prayed there and invoked {the help of Gori). I then retired, with the 
intention of retuming to the tovvn {balad),"—by the word town he 
meant Baghdad, -- "and I passed through Katufta J'Atfa]," -- a place 
•Jav near Baghdad, — "and there 1 savv a deserted mosque. 

I went into it for the purpose of saying a prayer of two rak'ash, and 
savv there a sick man lying on a mat. I sat down by his head and 
asked him if he desired anything. He replied: 'A quince.' I went to 
a fruiterer's, and got from him two quinces and an apple, for which 
I left my eloak {rnizar) in pledge. The man ate part of a quince and 
bade me shut the door. VVhen 1 had done so, he got off the mat 
and told me to dig there. I dug and found a jar. Take it,' said he, 
'for you are more deserving of it than any other.' I asked him if he 
had not an heir and he ansvvercd; 'No; I had a brother whom I have 
not seen this long time and who, as I am told, is dead. We were 
natives of al-Rusafah.' He was stiU talking to ine when he died. I 
vvashed his body, put it into a shroud and buried it. Having taken 
the jar, which contained five hundred dinars ( r . 2250) I vvent to 
the Tigris with the intention of Crossing över, when a vvaterman, 
dressed in rags and having an old boat, called out; 'Come with ne.' 
I dropped dovvn the river with him, and never d id I see a man so 


17 See inlroduction lo Ihe second volüme. 
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like to the one that had just died. 'VVhere do you belong to?' said 
I. He ansvvered: To al-Rusafah; I have some daughters and am very 
poor.' 'Have you any relatives?' said I. 'No,' said he, 'I had a brother, 
but it is very long since I saw him, and I know not what God has 
done with him.' 'Hold your lap;" said I. He did so, and I poured 
ali the money into it. Seeing him greatly astonished I related to him 
vvhat had passed. He then bade me take the half of it, but I replied: 
'I shall not take even a single piece.' I then went up to the residence 
of the khalif, vvrote a supplication {and sent it in). İt came out endorsed 
thus: "The inspeclorship of the makhzan. From that post I mounted to 
the vizirate." 

Ibn Oizaghli* continues thus: "My grandfather, Abu'l-Farai, 
relates, in his Munlazim, that the vizir begged of God to die a martyr 
and, every time he found an opportunity of risking his life for the 
faith, he encountered the danger. On Saturday, the 12th of the first 
Jumada, 560 (27th March, A.D. 1165), he was in good health. That 
night, .he vvent to bed perfectly vvell, but, at day-break, he had a 
fit of vomiting and sent for a doctor. This man attended him and 
gave him a draught vvhich, some say, was poisonous, and he died. 
About six months af ter vvards, this doctor drank poison and then 
said repeatedly: That vvhich I gave to drink has been given to me!' 
HU he died." 

(Ibn al-Jaıozi) says, in the Muntazim: "On the night of the vizir's 
death, I was sleeping, vvith my companions, on the roof of the house, 
and I had a dream in vvhich, methought, I vvas in the palace of the 
vizir and that he vvas there seated. A man came in vvith a javelin 
in his hand and struck him vvith it betvveen the unthian^^, so that 
the blood gushed out like a fountain and struck the (appsite) vvaU. 
I then tumed round and, seeing a gold ring lying on the ground, 
I took it up and said: To vvhom must I give it? (The anstoer was;) 
'Wait tül servant come forth and to him give it." On avvaking, I 
related the dream to my companions and had scarcely finished vvhen 
a man came up and said: 'The vizir is dead.' One of those vvho vvere 
present exclaimed: 'That is impossible! I left him, yesterday evening 
in the veıy best health'. Another man then came and confirmed the 
nevvs. The son of the vizir ordered me to vvash the corpse. I began 
to do so and, on lifHng up the arm in order to vvash the maghabin,"— 
by this vvord are designated the folds made by certain parts of the 


• (For variants see Caiıo ed. vol. V, P. 282-Ed.] 

18 Unthian (the two lesticles). It is difficult to conceive how such a vvound 
could be infUcted. Did the author mean to vvrite thidUın (the ituo nipples)? 
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body, the armpits, for instance; its singular is maghbin;—"the ring fell 
from the hand to the ground and, on seeing it, I marvelled greatly, 
by reason of my dream. VVhilst washing the corpse, I remarked on 
the face and on ihe body spots which denoted that he had been 
poisoned. VVhen the bier was brought out, ali the shops in Baghdad 
were closed and not a single inhabitant but accompanied the funeral. 
The prayer was said över the corpse in the Mosque of the Citadel 
{jami'al-Qasr) and interred in the coUege (madrasah) foundcd by the 
vizir himself, but of vvhieh even the ruins have novv disappeared. 
A number of poets composed elegies on his death." End of Ibn al- 
Javvzi's recital. 

The author of the history of this vizir States that the cause of 
his death vvas sudden predominance of phlegm över his natural 
temperament. Having göne out to hunt vvith {the khalif) al Mustanjid, 
he took a laxative draught vvhieh vvas not sufficient to operate the 
evacuation of the phlegm. On Friday, the 6th of the first fumada, he 
rode back to Baghdad, supported on the saddle (fcy servanis), and 
vvent to his pew in the mosque, vvhere be attend the public prayer. 
After that, he retumed to his house and, at the hour of the moming 
prayer, he had a recurrence of the attark and svvooned away. The 
waiting-maids sereamed out, but he recovered and told them to be 
silent. His son, Tzz al-Din Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad, vvho vvas 
his licutnant in the vizirship, being informed of what had passed, 
hastened to see him and said, on entering into the room: "The ustad 
al-dar (mayor of the palace) has sent different persons to knovv the cause 
of the outcry."--This ustad bore the names of Abu'l Faraj Muhammad 
and the surname of Ibn Maslamah; he vvas the son of 'Abd Allah, 
the son of Hibat Allah, the son of al-Muzaffar, the son of the ra'is 
al-ru'asa' {vol. III, p. 48).--"The vizir smiled (on hearing these tuords), 
notvvithstanding his State of suffering, and pronounced these lines: 

'How many are those vvho, in their foUy, vviU rejoice at my 
death and vvield the svvord vvith tyranny after my decease. If 
they, poor fellovvs! vvere avvare of the evils vvhieh shall befall 
them vvhen I am göne, they vvould die before me.' 

"He then svvallovved a draught vvhieh brought on an evacuation, 
after vvhieh, he cailed for vvater to make the ablution preparatory to 
prayer. He said the prayer in a sitting posture and made the 
prostration, but, as he continued for a considerable time vvithout 
sitting up, the attendants shook him and pcrceived that he vvas dead. 
The imam (khalif) al-Mustanjid, being informed of this event, gavc 
orders for his burial." 

'Avvn al-Din left two sons 'Izz al-Din Muhammad, him of vvhom 
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mention has been just made, and Şharaf al-Din Abu'l-VValid al- 
Muzaffar. As for his birth, Abu 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Qadisi (vol. l, p. 
290) States, in his History of the Vizirs, that this vizir, according to 
his own declaration, was bom in the year 497 (A.D. 1103-4). One 
(of his contemporaries) said; savv him in a dream, subsequently to 
his death, and asked him in what State he was? He replied: 

"We are asked conceming our State, after undergoing a 
change of State and being for ever concealed from sight. We have 
obtained double revvard for what we vvrought in view of our 
ovvn salvation, and we found that the good we did to others vvas 
selected (and put aside as the besi)." 

When the nevvs of his death reached the mayor of the palace, 
'Adud al-Din Ibn al-Muzaffar, the poet Sibt Ibn al-T'awidhi was 
present. He vvas a matvla to the Muzaffar family, his father Nushtikin 
having been a mamluk (white slave) to one of its members. It vvas the 
son vvho changed the name of Nushtikin into that of 'Abd Allah. Ibn 
at-T'aVvidhi, vvishing to ingratiate himself vvith 'Adud al-Din vvho, to 
his knovvledge, vvas not on good terms vvith the vdzir, extemporized 
these lines; 

People told ine that the vizir vvas dead: "Come," said they, 
"let us vveep for Abu 'l-Muzaffar Yahya," I replied: 'That is for 
me the slightest of misfortunes and affIictions, since Ibn al- 
Muzaffar ('Adud al-Din) is aUve (Yahya)." 

Another individual, vvhose name I do not now recoUect, but vvho 
vvas a poet of somc celebrity, pronounced these verses (on the same 
event): 


O Lord! the noble (Yahya) Ibn Hubayrah is dead and Yahya 
Ibn Ja'far'^’ is alive! With one Yahya have disappeared ali 
meritorious and princely quaüties, but, vvith the other Yahya lives 
(Yahya) cvery foUy and cvery vice. 

My intention (in relating these anecdotes) is to shovv hovv numerous 
vvere the merits of Ibn Hubayrah and I have pıolonged this article 
for the purpose of attaining that object. 

I remarked in Abu'l-Khattab Ibn Dihyah's (vol. II, p. 384) vvork, 
the Kitab al-Nibras fi tarikh lAulafa' bani'l 'Abbas (the bcok of the lamp, 
on the history of the 'Abbasid khalifs), an error vvhich I am anxious to 
point out, lest those vvho read that book may suppose the author's 


19 The author speaks of this person al ıhe end of the present article. 
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statement to be correct. in speaking of the khalif al-Muktafi li 
AmriUah he has something to this etfect: That khalif was highly 
fortunate in possessing such a vizir as Abu'l Muzaffar 'Avvn al-Din 
Yahya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hubayrah, who was descendant of the 
great emir Abu Hafs 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah, vvhose transcendent merit, 
loudiy ceiebrated by ali historians, was transmitted to his grandson 
'Avvn al-Din. He then relates something highly honourable for 'Umar 
Ibn Hubayrah who was govemor of the two Iraqs under the 
Umayyads. Ibn Dihyah thought that the vizir of vvhom we have here 
spoken was a descendant of that emir. I was greatly surprised at his 
making such a nüstake: the vizir drevv his origin from the progenitor 
of the tribe of Shavban. as we have already shevvn at the beginning 
of this article, and the emir belonged to the tribe of Fazarah, as wUl 
be seen in our article on his son Yazid: and wide is the difference 
betvveen Shayban and Fazarah. The author vvas, no doubt, led into 
this error by finding in the genealogy of the vizir an 'Umar Ibn 
Hubayrah, vvhich person he took for the emir. Such a fault, coming 
from a man like Ibn Dihyah, is not be pardoned; for he vvas a hafiz 
{knmving by heart traditioml Information) and should have been vvell 
acquainted with general biography jj*! • The mistake 

is evident, but, to err is in the lot of humanity. 

Most of the persons vvhose names occur in this article have been 
already mentioned in this {Jbiographicat) history and have each of them, 
a separate article, but we have not spoken of fal-ShavkhI al-Zabidi. 
He vvas a man of great influence, an active reformer of manners^® 
and a person vvhose society vvas profitable to the vizir. As I have 
not mentioned him in this vvork, I feel it is my duty to direct tovvards 
him the reader's attention, for a man liLe him should not be passed 
över. He arrived in Baghdad A.H. 509 (A.D. 1115-6) and died in the 
month of the first Rabi' 555 (March-April, A.D. 1160). Abu 'Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Najjar {vol. I, p. 11) says, in his History of Baghdad; "He vvas 
bom at Zabid (in Yaman), on the eve of VVednesday, the 22nd of 
Muharram; 460 (3rd December, A.D. 1067); he died on Monday, the 
İst of the first Rabi' 553 (llth March, A.D. 1160), and vvas buried 
in the cemetery adjoining the Jami' (or mosque) of al-Mansur at 
Baghdad." 

As for the verse ot the poet: "O lord! the noble (Yahya) Ibn 
Hubayrah is dead and Yahya Ibn Ja'far is alive;" the last vvords refer 
to Abu'l Fadi Yahya Ibn Abi'l Qasim 'Ubayd Allah Ibn Muhammad 


20 See vot. III, p. 216, note (5). The arabic expression is to command 
vvhat is laudable and forbid vvhat is reprehensible. 
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İbn al-Mu'ammar Ibn Ja'far, sumamed Za'im al-Din {the Champion of 
Ihe faith). He was appointed inspector of the Makhzan in the month 
of the latter Jumada, 542 (Oct.-Nov. A.D. 1147), and remained in 
Office tül the year 567 (A.D. 1171). He vvas appointed vizir on the 
dismissal of Abu'l Fara) Ibn al-Muzaffar^* and occupied that post tül 
his death. His conduct entitled him to praise and gratitude, and he 
vvas a friend to men of leaming. His birth took place at Baghdad after 
the last evening prayer al-işha' of Thursday, the 29th Safar, 511 (2nd 
July, A.D. 1117). He died in Baghdad on the 20th of the first Rabi', 
570 19th October, (A.D. 1174), and vvas inteırcd in a mausoleum 
(iurhat) vvhich he had erected for himself in the al-Harbiyah cemetery. 


781 YAHYA İBN ZABADAH 

Abu Talib Yahya Ibn Abi'l Fara) Sa'id Ibn Abi'l-Qasim Hibat Allah 
Ibn 'Ali Ibn Zabadah al-Şhaybani {belonging to the Arabic tribe of 
Shayban) vvas a katib (zuriter in a government Office) and a munşhi (a 
draurer up of official dispatches). His famUy, belonged to VVasit, but 
Baghdad vvas the place of his birth, of his residence and of his death. 
He bore the surname of Qavvvvam al-Din (support of religion) or, 
according to another statement, 'Amid al-Din (column of religion). 
Eminent in rank and in talent, he obtained the highest reputation 
as a Katib, a munşhi and an arithmetician; besides vvhich, he possessed 
some skiU m )urisprudence, dogmatical theology, ['Um al-Kalam] the 
fundamentals {of law) and other Sciences. As a versifier, he displayed 
great talent. VVhen a student, he attended the lessons of Abu Mansur 
al-)awaliqi {vol. 111, p. 498) and studied Our'an-reading under the 
tuition of that professor and of his successors. He leamed Traditions 
[hadith] under some of the teachers and, from his early youth tül the 
time of his death, he füled (successively) a number of places in the 
service of the diwan {the government of the khalif). His epistles arc 
remarkable for the graces of their style, the elegance of their 
omaments and the deücacy of their allusions. In dravving up 
dispatches, he paid mo.c attention to the ideas than to the cadence; 
his letters are elegant, his thoughts iust, his poetry good and his 
merits are so conspicuous that they need not be described. Being 
nominated director of the Office vvhich administered {the cities of) 
Basrah, VVasit and al-Hillah, he continued to fiil that post tül the 


21 The same vvho vvas mayor of Ihe palace. See page 14. 
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month of Muharram, 575 (June-July, A.D. 1179), vvhcn he was 
recalled from VVasit and appointed to act as hajib (chamberlain) at the 
Nuba* door' and to render justice in ali cases of appeal to the 
sovereign.^ In the month of the first Rabi' 577 (july-August, A.D. 
1181), he was dismissed from ali these offices and, in the month 
of the first Jumada, 582 (July-Aug. 1186), he was restored to them 
again. VVhen the mayor of the palace (ustad al-dar) Majd al-Din Abu'l 
Fadi Hibat Allah Ibn 'Ali Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan, generally designated by the sumame of Ibn al-Sahib, was put 
to death (by order of khalif at-Nasir), which event occurred on Saturday, 
the 19th of the first Rabi', 583 (29th May, A.D. 1187), Ibn Zabadah 
was appointed to succeed him. In the year 585 (A.D. 1189-90), he 
was dismissed from office and sent back to VVasit vvhere he rcmained 
HU the month of Ramadan, 592 (August, A.D. 1196), and was then 
recaUed (to Baghdad). On Monday, the 22nd of Ramadan, he was 
appointed director of the offirial correspondence and obtained again 
the inspectorship of the board of govemmcnt grants (muqata'at), 
which places he held tül his death. His conduct vvas exemplary and 
the line of life which he foUovved most praisevvorthy. He vvas 
particularly careful in fulfilling his religious duHes, and transmitted 
dovvn a few Traditions. A great quantity of his prose vvritings and 
poetical composiHons has been vvritten dovvn under his dictation by 
different persons. One of these pieces is as foUovvs: 

In times of trouble, the vvorthiess are raised to such 
eminence that the affliction is general. VVhen tranquU vvater is 
agitated, the dregs rise from the bottom. 

By the same: 

People never find me more firm than vvhen I am in the povver 
of sudden misfortunes. It is thus that the sun does not display 
ali his force tül he enters into the mane^ of the Lion (i.e. in the 
sign of the zodiac.) 

In the foUovving verses, vvritten by him to al-Mustanjid, he 
compliments that khalif on the arrival of the festival day {the lOth 
Dhu'l-Hiiiah): 


• [Al-Mulawalli in Cairo ed.] 

1 The State entrance of the khalifs palace at Baghdad vvas called the 
Taj. It vvas death for vvhoever dared to tread on the sill-stone of that door. 

2 See vol. I, p. 346, note (14). 

3 One of the lunar mansions is caUed the mane of the Lion. 
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Gtorious prince! thy elevation is so great that our felicitations 
cannot reach thee; it is we who should obtain felicitations, 
reposing, as we do, under the shelter of thy favour. Thou art 
time (good fortune) itself; the day of the festival is a part of time, 
and it is net the custom to compliment time on the arrival of 
the festival. 

By the same: 

If you aspire to command, act uprightly; then, even if you 
vvish to reach the heavens, you will succeed. The alif ( ı ), one 
of the vvritten letters of the alphabet, is placed at the head of 
the others because it is upright. 

By the same: 

Envy not those who are vizirs, even though they obtain from 
Iheir sovereigns, by the favour of fortune, more than they ever 
expected. Know that a day vviU come when the solid earth shall 
sink from under them as it used to sink before them through 
awe. Aaron, the brother and partner of Moses, would not have 
been seized by the beard"*, had he not been (his brother's) vizir. 

To İbn Zabadah belonged every şort of elegant ideas. He left a 
dhvan (or colleetion) of epistles; I saw a copy of it in my native place, 
but am unable to insert here any of its contents, as I cannot cali them 
to mind. 

Abu 'Abd Allah Mühammad Ibn Sa'id al-Dubay^ (vol. III, p. 102) 
says, in his History: "Abu Talib Yahya Ibn Sa'id Ibn Hibat Allah,"— 
meaning Ibn Zabadah,—"reciled to me from memory the foUovving 
lines vvhich, as he told me, had been repeated to him by Abu Bakr 
Ahmad Ibn Mühammad al-Arrajani (vol. I, p. 134): 

The eyes of that maiden had their attention divided (betuıeen 
two objects), whilst she was bevdidered at departing and afflicted 
by the Corning of the camels, vvhich was announced to her by 
the burden of the driver's song. With one eye, she ansvvered 
my salutation and, vvith the other, she vvatched the looks of 
the jealous spies. Seeing around her persons ready to denounce 
her, she suppressed her tears and vvithdrevv into the asylum of 
her tent. On the moming in vvhich I bade them farevvell, vvhilst 
tears flovved from my eyes and my mind vvas troubled at being 


4 According the Qur'an, sur, 20, verse 95, Moses seized his brother 
Aaron by the beatd, because he had suffered the Israilites to set up the golden 
claf. 
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separated frotn my companions, the reflection of those tears 
appeared on her cheeks, and (our foes) were jealous, thinking that 
she vvept at my vveeping. 

VVhen Ibn Zabadah was dismissed from the inspectorship of 
VVasit) the poet, Abu'l Ghana'im Muhammad Ibn 'Ali, generally 
knovvn by the appeallation of Ibn al-Mu'allim (vol. III, p. 168), wrote 
to him these lines: 

VVhen the rains refused to moisten the earth, you poured 
upon mankind the shovvers of your liberality. You vvere not 
removed from the province for a motive vvhich might expose you 
to depreciation and neglect; but, vvhen the torrents of your 
generosity seemed ready to overwhelm the land, they sent you 
away, in order to save the country from a deluge. 

Al-Wajih Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib, 
generally knovvn by the name of Ibn Suvvayd, and who vvas a 
merchant of Takrit, related to me the follovving anecdote: "The şhaykh 
Muhi al-lDin Abu'l Muzaffar Yusuf, who vvas the son of Jamal al-Din 
Abu'l Faraj Ibn al-Javvzi (vol. II, p. 96), the celebrated hafiz and 
preacher, vvas sent from Baghdad on an embassy to the court of al- 
Malik al-'AdiI Ibn al-Malik al-Kamil Ibn Ayyub {vol. III, p. 235), who 
vvas then reigning in Egypt. Al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, 
the brother of al-Maük al-'Adil, vvas at that time detained as a prisoner 
in the fortress of al-karak."—I have already spoken of this in the 
article on al-Kamil {vol. III, p. 246). 

[al-VVajih said:]* "VVhen Muhi al-Din passed through damascus, 
on his retum, to Baghdad, I happened to be there and went to visit 
him vvith the Shaykh Asil al-Din Abi'l Fadi 'Abbas Ibn 'Uthman Ibn 
Nabhan al-Irbili (a native of Arbela), who vvas then chief of the 
{Corporation of) merchants. VVe sat dovvn and, in the conversation 
vvhich ensued, he {Muhi al-Din) said: 'I prevailed on al-Malik al-Nasir 
Da'vvud, the lord of al-Karak, to svvear that he vvould not allovv al- 
Malik al-Salih to leave the prison, unless an order came to that effect 
from al-Malik al-'Adil.' On this, al-Asil said to him: Teli me, master! 
did you do so by the order of the August divvan {the khalifs 
government)T Muhi al-Din ansvvered: 'VVas any authorisation neces- 
sary, for making such a demand? The vvvIfare of the public required 
me to do so; but you. Asil! are an old fellovv.® To this, our master 
{al-Asil) replied: 'It is true; I am an old fellovv, and knovv not vvhat 


• [Sce Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 290-Ed.] 

5 Literally: "You are Tareh; "that is: You are as old as Tareh! by vvhich 
name Arabic historians designate Terah, the father of Abraham. 
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I say: but I shall relate to your VVorship an event vvhich has some 
analogy to this and which I know to be very curious." Tet us hear 
it'; said Muhi al-Din. Al-AsU then spoke as foUovvs: 'İbn Ra'is al- 
Ru’asa',® being director of the administration at VVasit, was bound 
to send (to Baghdad), every, month, the sum of thirty thousand dinars 
( E 15,000), as the contribution of Wasit, and the custom vvas that 
no delay, not even of a singie day, should be allovved. On one of 
these months, he vvas unable to make up the sum and, feeling uneasy 
on the subject, he consulted his na'ibs (lieutenants). They replied; 
"There, my Lord, is Ibn Zabadah vvho is indebted (to the administration) 
for many times that sum; cali him to an account and he vvUl make 
up to you över and above vvhat you have to send off.' He, in 
consequence, sent for Ibn Zabadah and said to him: 'Why do you 
not pay (\/our taxes) like the others?' Ibn Zabadah ansvvered that he 
had a note in the khalif al-Mustanjid's handvvriting, dispensing him 
from paying. 'Have you a note in the khalif al-Nasir's handvvriting?' 
said the other. T have not', replied Ibn Zabadah 'Be off! said Ibn 
Ra'is al-Ru'sa', and bring here what you ovve.' Ibn Zabadah ansvvered: 
*1 çare for nobody and shall bring nothing'. He then stood up and 
vvalked out of the room. The na'ibs then said to their master: 'You 
possess the two cushions (emblems of civil and military authorityl) and 
have the right of control över ali the govemment intendants; no one 
has the high hand över you, and vvho is this man that he should 
retum you such an ansvver? You vvould do vvell to enter by force 
into his house and seize on ali that it contains; no one vviU dare to 
make any observation.' In pursuance of their advice, he oıdered boats 
to be got: ready for himself and his soldiers. Ibn Zabadah resided 
at that time on the other side of the river, opposite to VVasit. VVhen 
the boats vvere brought for Ibn Ra'is al-Ru'sa and his men, a zabzab 
(or yavvl) vvas seen coming, as if from Baghdad. VVhen he perceived 
it, he said: This zabzab must be coming on an affair of importance; 
let us see vvhat it may be; after that vve shall resume vvhat vve are 
about. As the boat drew near, some of the khalif's servants vvho vvere 
in it cried out: 'Kiss the ground! kiss the ground! He obeyed, and 
they handed to him a notification (mutala'ah) containing this order: 
'VVe send you a robe of honour and an inkstand for Ibn Zabadah: 
pıace the robe on your head, hold the inkstand to your breast, and 
go on foot to him; clothe him in the robe and send him off to us, 
in order that he may be our vizir.' He put the robe on his head, 
held the inkstand against his bosom and vvent off on foot. VVhen he 
met Ibn Zabadah, he recited to him this verse: 


6 This name signifies; the son of the chief of chiefs. See vol. lII, 
p. 48. 
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VVhilst a great man is living, people hope in him and fear 
him; but no one knovvs what is concealed in futurity. 

He then began to make excuses and received this ansvver: 'No 
blame on you for to-day.' Ibn Zabadah then embarked in the yawl 
and set off for Baghdad. No other example is knovvn of a person's 
having had the vizirate sent to him. VVhen he arrived, the first thing 
he did was to dismiss Ibn Ra'is al-Ru'sa' from the inspectorship of 
Wasit, saying that he was not fit for such an Office. 'Novy", said al- 
Asil, 'who can assure your VVorship that al-Malik al-Salih vvül not get 
out of prison and obtain the throne? You may then be sent to him 
as an ambassador, and how will you be able to look him in the face 
without blushing?' Muhi al-Din answered him by this line: 

"(That wiH happeıt) vvhen the two gatherers of acacia-berries 
shall return, and vvhen Kulayb shall be raised from the dead for 
the tribe of VVa'il."^ 

Very soon after, al-Malik al-Salih got out of the prison of al- 
Karak, obtained the govemment of Egypt, and then happened vvhat 
happened. "I was in Misr/' said al-Wajih, "vvhen Muhi al-Din came 
there as ambassador to al-Malik al-'Adil, but this prince having been 
arrested (by his officers), vvas replaced by al-Malik al-Salih. Muhi al- 
Diıt vvent forth to compliment the latter; of that I vvas an eyevvitness." 

It vvas in these terms that al-Wajih related to me the anecdote, 
but it contains a mistake, committed either by him or by al-Asil. Ibn 
Zabadah vvas never appointed vizir; he fiUed no other places than 
those vvhich I mentioned at the beginning of this article; so if the 
narration be true, the thing happened vvhen he vvas sent for to act 
as munşhi. God knovvs the truth! 

Ibn al-Dubaylhi says: "I asked Abu Talib Ibn Zabadah vvhen he 
vvas bom, and he ansvvered; On Tuesday, the 25th of Safar, 522 (İst 
March, A.D. 1128). He died on the eve of Friday, the 27lh of Dh u 
'1-Hijjah, 594 (30th October, A.D. 1198). The funeral service vvas said 
över him in the mosque of the Castle, at Baghdad [Jami' al-Qasr], 
and he vvas interred near the mausoleum of Musa Ibn Ja'far (vol. III, 
p. 463)." 

Zabadh means a bit of zabad (civet), vvhich is a perfume made use 
of by vvomen. 


7 For the meaning of this verse, vvhich became proverbial, see 
Freyfag's Merdattii Provcrbia, t. I, P. 128. 
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782 YAHYA IBN NIZAR 


Abu'l Fadi Yahya Ibn Nizar Ibn sa'id al-Manbaji (fl native of 
Manbaf), is mentioned, in these terms, by the hafiz Abu Ga'd 'Abd 
al-Karim Ibn al-Sam'ani (vol. II, p. 156), in the Dhayî, a vvork which 
was composed aS a supplement to the Khatib's History of Baghdad 
{vol. I, p. 75) "He composed poetry in a natural and unaffected style, 
and vvrote dovvn for me some of his verses. VVhen I asked him the 
date of his birth, he ansvvered: İn the month of Muharram, 486 
(February, A.D. 1093), at Manbaj." The same author then gives some 
of his picces, one of vvhich is as follows: 

There was a clear-complexioned youth, the line of whose 
'idhar [cheek]* augmented the trouble and the cares of his 
admircrs. Oceans of beauty undulate in his cheeks and cast 
ambergris^ upon their shores. Youth lets its vvaters flow över his 
cheeks. So that the borders of those streamlets produce myrtle? 

It has come into my mind that there are things to be criticized 
in this piece: The poet says, in the second verse, that oceans öf beauty 
undulate in his cheeks; why then does he say, in the third verse, 
that youth lets its waters flovv över them? What congruity is there 
betvveen the vvater of youth and oceans of beauty? Not content vvith 
committing that fault, he represents the water as flovving in 
streamlets, that is to say, in rivulets; but rivulets are not to be placed 
on a üne with oceans. In the same verse, he compares the 'idhar to 
ambergris; why then, in the third, does he assimilate it to myrtle? 
It is true that poets, vvhen they seek for objects to vvhich the ‘idhar 
may be compared, have the custom of designating it as ambergris 
or as myrtle, but they never bring both together in the same piece. 
At the time in vvhich I studied polite literatüre, [al-adab], I heard two 
verses recited vvhich pleased me much; they are by an author vvhose 
name I could not le 2 un, and run thus: 

O thou vvho reproachest me vvith admiring one vvhose cheeks 
are endrcled vvith an 'idhari knevv that the fertile and the sterile 
soils are not to be compared. A sea of beauty undulates on those 
cheeks and casts ambergris upon its shores. 

In the beginning of the year 672 (July-August, A.D. 1273), a 
volüme of the vvork entitled al-SayI wa al-DhavI and composed by the 

1 For the meaning of this word, I refer to the first volüme, p. x)txvi. 

2 The vvord ambergris is often emoployed as the synonym of 'idhar. 

3 See introduction to vol. I, p. xxxvi. 
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katib İmad al-Din al-Isfahani as a supplement to his Kharidai aI-Qasr 
(vol. III, p. 303), fell üıto my hands. In it I found an article on Yahya 
Ibn Nizar al-Manbaji in which is introduced a piece of ten verses 
composed by him in praise of the Sultan Nur al-Din Mahmud Ibn 
2^ngi {vol. III, p. 338). As that piece contains the second of the tvvo 
verses just mentioned, I perceived that the person who versified the 
idea contained in the second of the three verses above given was 
the author of those which are inserted in the Soy/. Soon after, I 
received a visit from my friend Jamal al-Din Abu'l Mahasin Yusuf Ibn 
Ahmad, gcnerally known by the sumame of al-Hafiz al-Yaghmuri* 
and, in the course of out conservation, mention was made of the 
tvvo verses. On this, he observed that the author of them was 'Imad 
ai-Din Abu'l Manaqib Hussam Ibn Ghozzi” Ibn Yunus al-Mahalli (a 
native of al-mahalla in Egypl) who had settied in Damascus. "1 heard 
him recite them," said he, "and he mentioned that they vvere of his 
ovm composing. "Nay," said I, "the verse containing the idea {which 
we have remarked) was composed by Yahya Ibn Nizar al-Manbaji; Imad 
al-Din al-Mahalli may have made the first verse for the purpose of 
introducing the other as citation tadmin as is customary in some cases; 
but he should have indicated that it was a citation, lest those who 
read them both might suppose it to be his. Observe that the first 
verse is not in the piece vvhich yahya al-M€mbaji composed in honour 
of Nur al-Din." At a later period, it struck me that al-Mahalli's piece 
also vvas liable to censure; in the verse vvhich prepared the vvay for 
the other he says that fertile and sterile grounds are to be compared. 
Novv, these qualities depend upon the presence or the absence of 
vegetation. Then, in the next verse, he assimilates the 'idhar to 
ambergris; but vvhat analogy is there betvveen plants and ambergris? 
The manner of introducing the second verse is therefore faulty. This 
critical remark is similar to that already made on the piece vvhich 
consists in three verses. 

A number of persons recited to me tvvo (other) verses composed 
by al-Tmad al-Mahalli and vvhich I here give: 

They said to me: 'The hair sports vvith the cheeks of the 
youth vvhom you admire;" and I ansvvered: "That is not a 
defect....The glovving coal of his cheek has bumed the ambergris 
"of his beauty-spot, and the smoke arising from it has formed 
the 'idhar." 

The idea then crossed my mind that the same critical remark 


[al-Ya'muri in Cairo ed., p. 294-Ed.) 
('Adi in Cairo ed., p. 294-Ed.] 
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which I made on the other verses vvas applicable to these also. 
Observe that the poet, when told of the hair's sporting with the 
youth's cheeks, does not disapprove of \t, but says: That is not a 
defect. He therefore admits that the hair vvas an excellent thing in 
its kind. VVhy then does he say in the next verse that the glovving 
coal of the cheek has bumed the ambergris, ete. and that the 'izar 
vvas formed of the smoke? VVhat analogy is there betvveen the smoke 
of ambergris and hair? To express the thought correctly, he should 
have said to those vvho spoke to him: That is not hair but the smoke 
of ambergris.--I had at Aleppo a friend and fellovv-student namcd 
'Avvn al-Din Abu al-Rabi'adt Sulayman Ibn Baha' al-Din 'Abd al-Majid 
al-'Ajami, vvho vvas a native of tliat dty. He composed tvvo verses 
in vvhich he came near to the idea above mentioned and vvhich insert 
here: 


When the flame of his cheek appeared to my eyes, my heart 
flevv into it like a moth (into a candle). Bumt by that flame, it 
formed a beauty-spote and there, on the borders (of the cheek), 
is the trace of the smoke. 

Here the idea is vvell brought out and cannot incur a censure 
similar to the preceding, but the poet has fallen into another fault 
vvhich deserves to be taken up: he represents the ’idhar as the smoke 
resulting from the buming of the heart, vvhereas, al-Tmad al-mahalli 
called it the smoke of the ambergris of the beauty-spot; novv, there 
is certainly a vvide difference betvveen the tvvo kinds of smoke; one 
smells svveetly and the other badiy. Our article on 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Sarah al-^antarini (vol. II, p. 59) contains tvvo verses in vvhich that 
poet has expresscd a very original idea; he says: 

(/ think of her) vvhose vvaist vvas so slender and the border 
(lineaments) of vvhose beauty so tender (delicate), that my heart 
vvas filled vvith a tender passion. İt vvas not an 'ı^r vvhich 
clothed her cheek but rather a tint cast upon it by the dark pupils 
of (our) eyes.* 

The original source of ali the pieces of this cast is a poem in vvhich 
the katib. Abu Ishaq İbrahim a Sabi speaks of his page Yumn, vvho 
vvas of a svvarthy complexion. We have already given il (vol. I, p. 
32), but vve reproduce here vvhat related to our subject; 


4 In the transUtion already given of this piece and the foUovving, the 
meaning has been so much softened dovvn and disguised, that the 
observations here made by our author do not apply to them. İt vvas therefore 
necessary to render them mote literally. 


4 
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Thou hast a face which my right hand seems to have traced, 
and vvords vvhich deceive my hopes. In it is the ünage of the 
fuU moon, but över it have been cast the shades of night. 

The thought contained in 'Avsm al-CHn's tvvo verses comes near 
to that which is expressed in the foUovving lines^ composed by Abu'l 
Husayn Ahmad Ibn Münir al-Tarablusi (vol. I, p. 140). 

Think not that the mole upon her cheek is a tear of blood 
falJen from my eyes. It vvas produced by a buming coal from 
the fire in my heart, immersed in that {cheek), it vvas extinguished 
and then rose to the surface. 

I have here digressed from my subject and discoursed rather 
diffusely, but my observations are «lot devoid of utüity. 

Abu Sa'd al-Sam'ani says also (in the work above cited): "Yahya 
Ibn Nizar al-Manbaji recited to me the foUovving verses and gave them 
as his ovvn: 

Had she tumed avvay from me through coquetry or through 
disapprobation, I should stiU hope to gain her affection and 
should forgive her. But, if she rejects me through satiety, I 
cannot hope to make her relent; it is difficult to mend a glass, 
önce it is broken. 

He {Yahya Ibn Nizar) left other fine pieces of verse and expressed 
{therein) many elegant ideas. 

The historical annals compiled by {'AUf al-Din) Abu'l Faraj 
Sadaqah Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Haddad^ contain a passage to this ^ffect; 
"On the eve of Friday, the 6th of Dhu'l-Hijjah, 554 (19th Dec. A.D. 
1159), Yahya Ibn Nizar al-Manbaji died at Baghdad and vvas buried 
in the VVardiyah cemetery. It is said that he felt a vveight (or 
obstruclion) in one of his ears and caUed in an administrator of theriac 
{a quack-doctor) to treat him. This operatör sucked his ear and drevv 
out of it a portion of the brain; that vvas the cause of the patient's 
death." Al-Sam'ani says that he vvas the brother of Abu'l Ghana'im, 
the famous merchant. Of the latter he gives an account in a separate 
article of the Dhavi, and praises him highiy. 

'Imad al-Din al-Mahalli vvas an elegant and refined literary 
scholar, if we may judge from the anecdotes told of him. He left some 
good poetry, consisting of short pieces only, and no qasidahs. He 


5 See vol. 1, p. 290. 
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knew by he<ırt the Maqamat {of al-Hariri, see vol. II, p. 490) and 
explained their difficulties. His death took place at Damascus, on the 
eve of VVednesday, the 14th of the first Rabi', 629 (9th January, A.D. 
1232). He was buried in the Sufi cemetery. His birth is placed, by 
estimation, in the year 560 (A. D. 1164-5). His early youth was passed 
at al-Mahallah and, from that place, he drew his sumame. The 
denomination under vvhich he was generally knovvn was that of Ibn 
al-)amal. I found among my rough notes, and in my own hand- 
vvriting, two verses attributed to VVajih al-Din Abu'l Haşan 'Ah Ibn 
Yahya Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad, generally knovvn by the sumame 
of Ibn aI-Zarawi* {vol. II, p. 555) the poet. Here they are: 

Her ’idhar is the smoke of the aloes-vvood of her beauty- 
spot; her saliva, the vvater of the roses of her cheek. 

I then found the foUovving verses attributed to Ibn Sana'al- Mülk 
{vol. III, p. 589), but they belong, in reality, to As'ad Ibn al-Mammati 
{vol. I, p. 192): 

A brunette vvho surpasses ali others in complexion, in shape 
and in the svveetness of her lips. Her breath is the vapour arising 
from the aloes-vvood of her beauty-spot, and her saliva is the 
rose-vvater of her cheek. VVere the moon to vvrite her a letter of 
compliments, the signature vvould be "Your humble servant." 

I found the foUovving lines attributed to an inhabitant of Aleppo 
caUed Muha dhdh ab al-I>in Abu Nasr Muhatnmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
İbrahim Ibn al-^idr, generaUy knovvn by the sumame of Ibn al- 
Burhan al-Tabari; he vvas a native of Tabaristan, a calculator and an 
astronomer: 

Her vvaist vvas slender, the radiance of her face dazzling and 
her aspect charming to the eye. VVith the fire of her cheek the 
heated the ambergris of her beauty-spot and, from the smoke 
of that ambergris, resulted the 'I^ar. 

I then perceived that al-Mahalli had borrovved his idea from one 
or the other of those persons just mentioned. 


783 YAHYA IBN AL-JARRAH 

Abu'l Husayn Yahya Ibn Abi 'Ali Mansur Ibn al-Jarrah Ibn al- 
Husayn Ibn Muhammad Ibn Davv'ud Ibn al-Jarrah, a native of Egypt— 


[Ibn al*Dawri in Cairo ed., p. 297-Ed.] 


i 
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Ihis addition to the genealogy I found in the handvvriting of a literary 
scholar, but am unable to certify its exactitude< and consider the first 
(links of the chain) as the surest,—was sumamed Taj al-Din {cronun of 
the religion). During a long time Office he vvas employed as a vvriter 
(katib) in the correspondence, under the govemment of Egypt. He 
vvrote a great deal and in a beautiful hand. His talents, literary 
acquirements and varied information were of the highest order; his 
natural genious vvas fine, his poetry charming and his letters eiegant. 
He heard Traditions in the frontier city of Alexandria, where he had 
for teachers the hafız Abu Tahir al-5ilafi (vol. /, p. 86) and Abu al- 
Thana' Hammad Ibn Hibat Allah al-Harrani. "^raditions vvere taught 
also by him to numerous auditors. 

An enigma vvas composed by him, of vvhich the vvord vvas dumluj 
, a term serving to designate the object wom by vvomen 

(the bracelet ıvhich encircles the ankte or the upper arm). As this riddle 
is a remarkable thing of the kind, I am induced to insert it here; it 
is in prose and runs thus; "VVhat is the thing,’ vvhich, by inversion, 
becomes a stone; its face is a moon; if you reject it, it takes pallence 
and goes apart from mankind (or from the skin)-, if you render it 
hungry, it vviU be satisfied vvith a date-stone; it folds itself around 
vacuity; if you glut it, it kisses your foot and becomes the companion 
of your servants (your shoe-ties); if you perfume it, it is lost; if you 
take it to the bazar, it refuses to be sold; if you let it be seen, it renders 
(ifs) possession agreeable (to you) and embellishes the enjoyment 
(which it procures you); if you double its second (letter) and reject the 
finals, it troubles life and renders necessary an abeviation from 
praying; at the time of the 'osr, it causes anguish, at the fajr, it gives 
(you) alleviation an repose but, to its good termination is joined a bad 
trace; if you divide it, it prays for you and leaves a thing vvhich, if 
you are bome upon it, affrights you, thought it aids you to accomplish 
your vvishes, increases your vvealth and, by means of that vvhich is 
a help for the poor, brings about for you a good result. Receive my 
salutations." 

Any person, meeting vvith this enigma and not knovving the vvay 
of solving it, vvould find great difficulty in clearing it up: I shall 
therefore give here the elucidations vvhich the subject requires: The 


1 Most of the vvords employed in this enigma have a double 
signification, one vvhich is quite obvious bul not appropriate, and the other, 
appropriale bul less generaÜy knovvn. So the expressions of the aulhor are, 
in Ihemselves a tissue of enigmas. The piece itself is a very poor one and 
not vvorth the long commentary in vvhich Ibn Khallikan takes the trouMe of 
explaining it. 4 
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vvords: What is the thing which, by inversion, becomes a stone indicate 
thc terms dumluj (d, m, l, j, bracelet for the atıkle or the upper arnt), 
vvhich, belng inverted, gives /, l, m, d, (jalmad, stone). The vvords: 
lohose face is a moon mean that it is as round as the moon. In the 
expression: if you reject il, it lakes patience and goes apart from the skin 
(b, şh, r), the word başhar is the plural of başhara (the skin of the body); 
now when it is throvvn off, it takcs patience and leaves the place 
where it vvas. If you render it hungry, it will be satisfied ıvilh a date- 
stone (nuzva); thc word nuwa has two significations, namely, remoteness 
and a date-slone. In the provinces of Iraq, it is thc custotn to grind 
dovvn date-stones vvith ripe or unripc dates and give them as forage 
to oxen; but here, the author intended to disguise thc meaning which 
he gave to the vvord: when the dumluj is taken off the arm or the 
leg, it may be said to be hungry becasue its belly (or interior) is empty, 
and to be resigned to its nuwa, or removal from the limb of its ovvner. 
People say: "Such a onc is satisfied vvith a nuwa cS> . when 

he is so poor that he cannot procure a morcel to eat and makes up 
for that by sucking a datestone. This is often done by the inhabitants 
of Hijaz and of barren countries, vvhcn provisions are scarce. The 
author of the enigma had these two significations in view when he 
made use of the vvord nuwa, and, in that, consists the tawriyah (or 
disguising of the true meaning). In the expression: it folds itself around 
vacuity,^ the vvord lAawa means emptiness; and, effectively, vvhen it 
(the bracelet) has its interior empty, it is really khatoi (vacuus). The 
vvord glutting, in the expression: ifyou glut it, it kisses your foot, means 
putting.it on, for the ovvner, vvhen he does so, has fiUed its interior, 
and it is then över the foot, as if it vvas kissing it. In the vvords: 
it becomes the companion of your servants, we find also a tazuriyah: khadam 
(servants) is the plural of khadim and one of those plurals vvhich recur 
very rarely. The active partidple having the form fa'il (lohich is the 
type of the form khadim) does not take a pluri'al having thc form fa'l 
(which the type of khadam) except in a fevv cases vvhich are to be 
leamed (not from rules but) by audition; such, for instance as gha'ib 
(absent) haris (gardian) and jamid (solid), of vvhich the plurals are 
ghaiyab, haras and jamad respectively. It is by audition otüy that these 
plurals are to be leamed. The same vvord fc/ıadam is also the plural 
of khadama, vvhich means the strap bound round the pastem of the 
camel and to vvhich is tied the thong vvhich holds the leathem shoc 
(on the animal's foot). An ankle-bracelet is called a khadama because 
it is sometimes made of straps inlaid vvith gold and silver. Another 
plural of khadamah is khidam. The expression: if you perfume it, il is 


2 This idiomatical expres$ion, vvhen taken in its usual signification, 
denotes that a person supports patiently the sufferings caused by hunger. 
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lost has another meaning which is here disguised {though intended): 
the word dha', having for its noun of action diya', means to be lost, 
and signifies, when applied to perfumes, that their odour escapes 
(and spreads around). The vvords: if yon lake it to the hazar, it refuses 
to be sold, have here another meaning; as the vvord suq signifies not 
only the place where things are bought and sold, but also the iegs, 
(the rvords tvhich signify) taking it to the bazar (mean also) cntering 
the leg into it: It refuses to be sold, because it is customary not to 
offer for sale an object of that kind untU it is taken off the leg; vve 
may therefore say that, before it is taken off, it refuses to be sold. 
The vvords: if you let it be seen, it renders its possession agreeable to you 
and embellishes the enjoyment (luhich it procures you) are so clear that 
they require no explanation.^ If you doublc its second (letter), vvhich 
is the m, and reject the final, you obtain the vvord dummal (boil, 
impostume), vvhich troubles life by the pain it gives and therefore renders 
necessary an alleviation from (the fatigues of) praying. Al the time of the 
'asr, it causes anguish: the vvord 'asr has a double signification: it 
designates one of the (daily) prayers, and is also the noun indicating 
the action expressed by the verb (asar, to press). Here again is a 
disguising of the meaning, and such is also the case vvith the vvord 
fajr vvhich signifies the dazon of day and is, besides, the noun of action 
belonging to the verb fajar vvhich signifies to let flow. VVhen a man's 
tumour is pressed, he feels anguish and trouble, and vvhen he lets 
the humour run out of it, he obtains alleviation and repose. To its good 
termination is joined a bad trace: here the author designedly opposes 
the idea of badness to that of goodness and, no doubt, the discharge 
of the humour is a good thing and the scar left on the place a bad 
(or ugly) one. // you divide it, it prays for you; that is, if you cut the 
vvord dumluj in tvvo, the first half is dum (endurel), vvhich is prayer 
that a man may live long. And leaves a thing tvhich, if you are borne 
upon it, affrights you; vvhat is left is the syUable luj; novv, the vvord 
lujj means the tvaves of the sea. In the first case, there is but one / 
and in the second, there are tvvo; but licenses of this kind are 
pardoned vvhen they occur in enigmas, conundrums^ and riddles, 
and no attention is paid to them. As the sea is a fearful thing, the 
author said; it affrights you. It sometimes aids you to accomplish your 
tvishes, because you arrive by it at the place to vvhich you vvished 


3 This phrase is so far from being clear that most of the copyists do 

not understand il; they vvrite place of and 

^L: "Jl or in palce of 

4 The vvord rendered by coııundrum is İt means in 

reality, changing the diacriatical poinis of a vvord; the result of vvhich is that 
the cnnsonants of the vvord are changed and its meaning also. 
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to go; it increafes your tvealth, because people embark for the purpose 
of trading. And, by means of that which is a help for the poor, it brings 
about for you a good result: by the words: that lohich is a help for the 
poor, is meant a ship, in as much as God said (Qur'an, sur. 18 verse 
78).*: but the vessel betonged to some poor people who ıvorked upon the 
sea: this vessel was therefore a help for them in thcir need the manner 
in tvhich a thing terminates. God knows how far these explication are 
righl. 

The word which signifies enigma has eight forms; lughz, lughuz, 
laghz, laghaz, ufghuzo, lo ehsh uza and lughuza.—V/hat we have said here 
is rather long, but it was requisite that no doubts should be left in 
the reader's mind. In a coUection of pieces drawn up by a man of 
talent who was one of my acquaintances, I found tvvo verses 
attributed to Yahya Ibn ai-)arrah and I give them there: 

I lift my har d towards my beard, with the intention of 
plucking out a white hair; but instead of the whie one, it takes 
out- a black. Since my ovvn hand does not obey my wish, what 
must I think my enemies?® 

He {Ibn al-Jarrah) was bom on the eve of Saturday, the 15th 
of Şha'ban, 541 (21st January, A.D. 1147), and died at Dimyat on 
the 5th of Şha'ban, 616 (16th October, A.D. 1219). The enemy {the 
Crusaders under John of Brienne), whose projects may God always 
confound! were then besieging that place.—/«rraf» is to be pronounced 
with a double r preceded by an a. — The enemy took Dimyat on 
Tuesday, the 27th of the month just mentioned (7th November), but 
God knovvs if this date be right. The Muslims retook it in the month 
of the latter Jumada, 618 (A.D. July-August, 1221). 

I give here a note vvhich I found in the handvvriting of the 
professor and philologer Muha dhdh ab al-Din Abu Talib Muhammad 
Ibn 'Ali, generally knovvn by the sumame of Ibn al-Khavmi. He was 
a native of al-HiUa (ın Mesopotamia) and had settied in Misr (OW Cairo). 
He says: "The enemy landed before Dimyat on Tuesday, the 12tn 
of the first Rabi', 615 (8th June, A.D. 1218); they landed on the eastem 
bank of the {river) on Tuesday, the 16th of Dhu*l-Qa'dah, in the same 
year (3rd February, A.D. 1219). This fortress vvas taken on Tuesday, 
the 26th of Şha'ban. 616 (6th November, and kept them from poverty. 
The word result (ma'al) means A.D. 1229), and vvas recovered from 


• («I-<3ur'on, 18 : 79] 

5 This passage, though glven İn the pıinted editions, is not to be found 
in our manusehpts. 
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them on VVednesday, the 19th of Rajab, 618 (8th September, A.D. 
1221). From the time of their landing ^ that of their departure, three 
years, three months and seventcen days elapsed. It is a remarkablc 
coincidence that they landed on a Tuesday, blockaded the tovvn on 
a Tuesday and took it on a Tuesday. According to a tradition, God 
created on a Tuesday ali things disagrceable." 

Dimyat is a Syrian vvord; its primitive form was Dhamiat 
with a point on the d ı i -), and is derived from 
-ud-, vvhich means the pcnuer of the Lord.® This seems an allusion 
to the junetion of the two seas, that of fresh water (the Nite) and 
that of salt; but God knovvs best. 


784 [YAHYA B. 'ISA] IBN MATRUH 

AbuT Husayn Yahya Ibn 'Isa Ibn İbrahim Ibn al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali 
Ibn Hamzah Ibn İbrahim al-Husayn Ibn Matruh, sumamed Jamal al- 
Din {beauty of religiort) was a native of Upper Egypt (Fa'ı'd). He there 
passed his youth and, after residing for sometime in Qus, he entered 
into the civil administration and filled successively various offices tiU 
he got attached to the service of the sultan al-Malik al-Salih Abu'l 
Fath Ayyub, sumamed Najm al-Din (sfar of the religion). This prince, 
vvho was the son of the sultan al-Malik al-Kamil (vol. III, p. 240) 
and the grandson of al-'Adil Ibn Ayyub/ was then aeting in Egypt 
as his father's lieutenant. VVhen al-Malik al-Kamil aggrandized his 
empire by the adjuncion of the Eastem Countries (Iraq, Mesopotamia, 
ete.) and obtained possession of Amid, Hisn Kayfa, Harran, al-Ruha 
(Edessa), al-Raqqah, Ras 'Ayn, Saruj and their dependencies, he sent 
there his son, al-Malik al Salih, as his lieutenant. This took place in 
the year 629 (A.D. 1231-2). Ibn Matruh, vvho vvas attached to the 
service of that prince, accompanied him in ali his excursions 
throughout these provinces [al-bilad] and continued to do so tiU his 
master retumed to occupy the throne of Egypt. Al-Salih made his 
entry into Cairo on Sunday, the 27th of Dhu'l Qa'dah, 637 (19th June, 
A.D. 1240). In the beginning of the year 639 (July-August, A.D. 1241), 
Ibn Matruh camc back to Egypt and received from the sultan the 
intendaney of the treasurey. He continued to risc in favour and to 


6 The ancient Egyptians called this tovvn Tamiali and the Greeks 
Tanıialhis. The meaning assigned to this name by our author has ıiothing to 
support it. 
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gain the good will of his sovereign HU the latter obtained possession 
of Damascus for the second time. This was in the month of the 
first Jumada, 643 (Sept-Oct. A.D. 1245). Sometime aftervvards, the 
sultan established commissaries (na'ibs) in Damascus, and Ibn 
Matruh, whom he sent there to act as vizir, rose thus to easy 
circumstances and an elevated posiHon. Al-Malik al Salih then set out 
for Damascus, vvhere he arrivcd in the month of Sha'ban, 646 (Nov.- 
Dec. A.D. 1248), and then dispatched an army against Hims (Emessa), 
for the purpose of taking that city from the commissaries who had 
been established there by al-Malik al-Nasir Abu'l Muzaffar Yusuf (vol, 

II, p. 445), sumamed Salah al-Din. This prince was the son of al- 
Maİik al-'Aziz, the son of al-Malik al-Zahir, the son of sultan Salah 
al-Din (Saladin), and lord of Aleppo. He had taken by force (the city 
of Hims) from the hands of its former possessor, al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Muzaffar al-Din Abu'l Fath Musa (vol. I, p. 628), the son of al-Malik 
al-Mansur İbrahim and the grandson of al-Malik al-Mujahid As'ad al- 
Din Şhirkuh. As this prince was devoted to al-Malik al-Salih, the 
latter set out from Egypt vvith the intenHon of reinstating him in the 
possession of Hims. He then took from Ibn Matruh the Office vvhich 
he held at Damascus, and sent him off with the army vvhich was 
marching against Hims. VVhilst al-Malik al-Salih was remaining in 
Damascus, vvhere he resolved to avvait the result of the expediHon, 
he received intelligence that the Franks vvere assembling in the island 
of Cyprus, vvith the intenHon of invading Egypt. He in consequence 
sent off to the troops vvhich vvere blockading Hims the order to raise 
the siege and retum to Egypt for the purpose of guarding its territory. 
The army vvent back to that country, and Ibn Matruh, vvho had 
continued in the service of al-Malik al-SaUh, novv incured that sultan's 
displeasure, for some things vvhich he had done. In the begiruting 
of the year 647, the Franks landed in Egypt and, on Sunday, the 
27th of Safar, in the same year (llth June, 1249), they obtained 
possession of Damietta.* Al-Malik al-Salih eneamped vvith his army 
at al-Mansurah, and Ibn Matruh continued in his service notvvith- 
standing the disfavour shovvn to him. On the eve of the 15th of 
Sha'ban. 647 (Nov. A.D. 1249) al-Malik al-Salih died at al-Mansurah 
and Ibn Matruh vvent to Cairo (Mısr) vvhere he remained in his house 
tili the day of his drath. This is but a summary sketch of his history. 

He possessed great talents, an amiable disposition and, to his 
merit and uprightness, he united the most estimable qualiries of 
heart. An intimate friendship subsisted betvveen him and me; vvhen 


1 According to other accounts, saini Louis took Datmietta on the 22nd 
of Safar (6th June). 
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separated from each other, we kept up an epistolary correspondence 
and, when we met in a fixed abode (ihe cı/y), we had sittings in vvhich 
our time was passed in literary and amusing conversation. He 
composed a dhuan of poetry, the greater part of vvhich he recited 
to me. One of the pieees vvhich I heard from him vvas a long and 
elegant qasidah, commencing thus; 

Here is Ramah (vol. I, p. 200); take to the right of the valley, 
and let your svvords repose in their scabbards; but bevvare of the 
glances shot from the large eyes of its maidens! how many lions 
(heroes) have been struck dovvn by those arms! To him among 
you who feels sure of his heart (/ shall only say thai), in that place, 

I am not sure of my ovvn. My two companions! at the sand- 
hiIJ, in the (tribe's) reserved grounds, a heart remâins in captivity 
and has no one to redeem it. It vvas stolen from me on the day 
of the tribe's departure, by the glances of an eye vvhose lashes 
vvere darkened vvith coUyrium. In the tribe of her for vvhose love 
I am dying, are eyes alvvays vvatching the proceedings of lovers. 
There also is a svveet-voiced {maiden), vvith perfumed and 
honeyed lips, from vvhom, only for those jealous spies, I should 
have obtained my vvUl. By vvhat way can a meeting be effected 
vvith One vvho is so closely guarded by bright svvords and ycllovv 
(shafted) spears? Her floıving hair dvvells vvithin a tent of hair, 
and her beauty alvvays resides in the desert.^ They guard vvith 
the spear her vvhose vvaist, so slender and so gracefuUy bending, 
resembles the pliant (spear). A female (friend) said to us; The look 
of hair pendant över her cheek and as straight as the letter alif 
I being joined to the mim C of her smiling mouth,^ 

vvili heal the thirst of the passionate lover. 

The vvhole poem is vcry fine, but I limit my choice to this 
passage, through the necessity of being concise. Another piece of his 
is the follovving: 

I am attached to a person of the family of Ya'rub, vvhose 
glances are sharper and more destructive than the svvords of her 
noble Arab kinsmen. I have lodged her in the recess formed by 
my bosom, through love for her brilliant teeth and for the svveet 
vvater of her lips. Censors! you vvho blame the languor of her 
eyes; I am pleased vvith her very defects. She is pliant (in her 
movements), though the zephyr passes not by (lo bend) her vvaist; 


2 The translator may have perhaps mistaken the mcaning of Ihis verse. 

3 These tvvo lelters form the vvord ma, vvhich signifıes waler. 
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she sheds perfume around, yet ambergris breathes not from her 
bosom. 

Being taken ili, in one of his joumeys, he stoppcd at a mosque 
on the road-side and said: 

The doctor may be unable to cure me; so, Thou, O Lord! 
who healest ali woes, heal my iUness through Thy gracious 
bounty. I am detained here as Thy guest, and beneficence 
tovvards guests is a quality of the generous. 

After his death, these lines were found vvritten on a piece of 
paper. He related to me that he had, one day, a discussion with Abu'l 
Fadi Ja'far Ibn Shams al-Khilafat {vol. l, p. 328), respecting a verse 
contained in a qasidah vvhich had been composed by the latter and 
which began thus: 

Who will bring to me that pliant branch (maiden) who is 
engirdled wilh eyes^, vvhose quaUties, whose lips and whose 
voice are ali svveet? Rich (i.e. ûtrge) in haunches, poor (thin) in 
vvaist; düd you ever hear speak, in the world, of a rich person 
being poor? 

The verse vvhich gave rise to the contestation vvas as foUovvs: 

1 say; "O sister of the gazelle!" and she ansvvers: "May 
the gazelle perish! may it not" servive!" 

Ibn Şhams al-Khailafat pretended that it vvas his and that it 
belonged to one of the qasidahs vvhich vvere contained in his dnuan. 
Each of the disputants had then a certificate dravvn up, attesting the 
verse to be his, and these documents they had signed by a numbcr 
of vvitnesses. Ibn Matruh deciared solemniy, that he had composed 
it, and he >vas a man very cautious in his affirmations and never 
knovvn to daim a thing vvhich did not beiong to him; but God knovvs 
the secrets of ali things! 

One of my acquaintances redted to me the foUovving lines, 
declaring that Ibn Matruh had taught them to him and had mentioned 
that they vvere by himself. 

O thou vvho hast forced me to put on the raiment of 
sickness, a sallovv complexion marked vvith the (blood) of tears! 


4 The meaning of these words is: on vvhom ali eyes are futed. The 
sanve idea İn similarly exptessed by al-Mutanabbi in a verse vvhich is given 
in the next page. 
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receive the last sighs of a heart vvhich I should have expeUed 
from my bosom, had it not melted avvay through grief for thy 
absence. 

Duıing the time of his remaining secluded in his house, vvhilst 
his mind was preoccupied and his heart saddened at having no longer 
any place to fili, he caught a disorder in his eyes vvhich finished by 
nearly depriving him of sight. I used then to visit him very often, 
but as I was at that time acting as the deputy of the chief qadi and 
magistrate of ali Egypt, vvhose name vvas Badr al-Din Abu'l Mahasin 
Yusuf Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali, sumamed the Qadi Sinjar, I vvas under 
the necessity of suspending my visits for a short period. He therefore 
vvrote to me these Unes: 

O thou vvhom my eyes are longing to see; thou, the charms 
of vvhose society have never ceased to fiil my heart! These eyes 
and this heart in their preseni State, are alvvays a dvveUing for 
the moon and for the sun.^ 

The foUovving verses are taken from one of his long qasidahs: 

The {admiring) eyes vvhich encircle that queen of beauty form 
her yataq; she takes our bosom for her tent and, in my heart, 
she has a sabaq. 

The edea expressed in the first verse is borrovved from al- 
Mutanabbi, vvho said; 

The glances of admirers are fixed upon her vvaist; so that 
she is cncircled vvith a girdle of eyes. 

Yaiaq is a Turkish vvord; it designates the company 

of soldiers vvho pass the night around the royal tent, and guard il 
vvhen the prince is making an expedition.* Sabaq means 

the king's tent; vvhen he is on a march, a tent is sent forvvard to 
the place vvhere he intends to halt, so that, on his arrival, he may 
find every thing prepared and not be obliged to vvait tül the tent in 
vvhich he had already stopped is brought up. In the foUovving verses, 
he introduces, vvith great elegance, a verse of al-mutanabbi's: 

vvhen she smiled and let me sip intoxication from her 
lips, I caUed to mind vvhat had passed betvveen al—'Uzayb and 


5 There is here an allusion »o Ibn Khallikan's title of Ş|ams al-Din {the 
sun of religioıı). By the moon is perhaps meant the qadi Sinjar vvho, as vve 
have, seen, bore the title of Badr al-Din (the moon of religioıı). 

6. The primitive signilication of the Turkirh vvord yalaq is bed. 
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Bariq^; her slender stature and the flovv of my tears made me 
think of our (slender) lances couched against the foe and of the 
rapid course our steeds. 

We give here al-mutanabbi's verse, which forms the beginning 
of a long qasidah: 

I called to tnind what passed betvveen al-'Uzayb and Bariq: 
there our lances vvere couched; there ran, with emulation, our 
rapid steeds. 

Ibn Matruh and Baha' al-Din Zuhayr (vol. I, p. 542) vvere old 
friends. Their acquaintance commenced vvhen they vvere boys and 
residing in Upper Egypt. They vvere as tvvo Brothers, neither of them 
having any vvordly interest distinct from that of his companion. When 
they entered into the service of al-Malik al-Salih; they maintained 
their mutual friendship and carried on a vvritten correspondence in 
verse, containing an account of vvhatever occurred to them. Baha' 
al-Din himself related to me that ]amal al-Din Ibn Matruh vvTOte 
to him, One day, for the gift of a darj (a large sheet) of paper, being 
then in straitened circumstances. They vvere at that time in the East 
(Mesopotamia), as I believe. Here are the lines: 

Sir! I am in vvant of a leaf (in Arabic: öjj ; bestovv 

on me a sheet as fair as your reputation. If it comes to me vvith 
some Ink (I shali say;) "Welcome to the (fair) cheeks and the dark 
"ey e." 

Baha' al-Din informed me that the vvriter had placed tvvo vovvel 
points upon the r of the vvord w, r, q. Ijjj» so that it nvight 
be read either waraq (leaf) or wariq (money), and thus make knovvn 
his distressed situation. Baha' al-Din ansvvered in these terms: 

My master! I send you vvhat you vvrote for: a littie ink and 
some wariq. Yet the small quantity® of that is precious in my 
sight, since you compared it to cheeks and eyes. 

In the life of Baha' al-Din (vol. I, p. 544) I have given tvvo verses 
vvhich Ibn Matruh vvrote to him and I related, after Baha' al-Din's 
ovvn statement, the motive vvhich led the author to compose them. 
Since I vvrote that, an accomplished literary scholar arrived in Egypt 


7 These are the names of tvvo places in Arabia, but they signify also 
svxet lualer and ftûshhıg, by which terms poets sometimes designate the 
moisture of the İips and the vvhiteness of Üve teeth. 

8 To oblain the measure and the meaning of this verse, we must read 
yasiru j — -—‘ 
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and I mentioned to him, in coversation, what Baha' al-Din had told 
tne. I said also that he had recited to me the foUovving verse, as 
having been composed by Ibn al-Halawi (vol. 1, p. 544): 

You compose verse vvell and you revvard those who praise 
you in verse. Teli us then vvhether you are Zuhayr or Harim?, 

Here, that person said to me: "The tfasidah of vvhich you speak 
was recited to me by the author, Ibn al-Halawi, when we were in 
Mosul; but I read the verse in a di/ferent manner, for I heard it thus 
pronounced by him who composed it: 

You make verse vvell and you remunerate those who bring 
verses to you. Teli us them vvhether you are Zuhayr or Harim?"* 

Ibn al-Halavvi may, perhaps have composed this verse in the form 
given to it by Baha' al-Din and, aftervvards, modified it in the manner 
indicated by the literary scholar; or, perhaps, one or other of these 
relaters may have made mistake; but the verse is very good, both 
ways. The history of Zuhayr Ibn Abi Sulama al-muzani® is so vvell 
knovvn that vve need not leave our subject for the purpose of giving 
a long account of this anteislamic poet. He used to compose poems 
in prise of Harim Ibn Sinan al-Muzani, a famous Arab chieftain in 
the times of paganism. Harim frequently bestovved rich presents on 
Zuhayr and even svvore that, every time the poet saluted him, he 
vvould give him, out of his property, something very fine, such as 
a horse, or a camel, or a male slave, or a female slave. Zuhayr, not 
vvishing to be onerous to Harim, never aftervvards passed by a 
company vvhere that chief vvas, vvithout saying: "Salutation to you 
ali, this moming! vvith the exception of Harim; the best among you, 
I leave him out." 

Let us resume our account of Ibn Matruh: I have been informed 
that,before his elevation to povver, he vvrotc a petition to a ra'ts (or 
chief of a government office), requesting him to take charge of a certain 
affair for one of his friends. The ra'ts sent out to him the paper vvith 
the foUovving ansvver vvritten on it: 'To arrange such an affair vvould 
be a toil for me." To this Ibn Matruh vvrote as a reply: "Were it not 
for toiling ete." The ra'ts understood the aUusion and did the business. 
These vvords belong to a verse of al-Mutanabbi's vvhich runs: 


* [Harom in Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 307-Ed.l 

9 For the history of Zuhayr, the author of one of the Mu'allaifah, see, 
Caussin de Perceval's Essai sur l' hislorie des Arabes, tome II, page 527 el seq. 
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Were rank to be gained \vithout toil, every man vvould be 
a ra'is; (but the\/ know that) liberality impoverishes, and hardy 
daring is of ten fatal. 

The hint was really very delicate. Jamal al-Din Abu'l Husayn 
Yahya Ibn 'Abd al-'Azim Ibn Yahya Ibn Muhammad Ibn 'Ali, a 
leamed and highly accomplished philologer, who was generaily 
known by the sumame of al-Jazzar al-Misri, recited to me an elegant 
qasidah vvhich he had composed in honour of Ibn Matruh. It is rather 
long, so I shall merely give the amatory part of it: 

Here is her vemal abode vvhich my should vvas longing to 
see again; stop the caravan so that I may fulfil my duty tovvards 
that spot (im offering it my salutations). According to the lavvs of 
love, it vvould be disgraceful for me if I treated vvith ingratitude 
a place vvhich procured me so much happiness. I shall never 
forget the nights passed therein vvith her vvhom I loved, and 
those happy hours. If, since their departure, I am become the 
mere shadovv of myself, yet the love vvhich I feel for her has 
never ceased to be a reality. My friend, sincere and noble! at 
such a moment as this, the generous man never forgets his 
friends. Place your hand upon my heart; you may perhaps 
aUeviate its palpitations vvithin my bosom: My eyes have shed 
torrents of tears, since they last saw this abode of love, and hovv 
often have they vvept vvhen they savv (from afar) the lightings (of 
the beneficetrt raincioud) glimmer över it. They have exhausted the 
pearls, of their tears, and novv, they scatter on the ground their 
rubies (drops of blood). Stay vvith me, and teli the caravan to vvait: 
if it vviU not, let it go forvvard on its vvay; this is a country vvhich 
vve can seldom hope to attain, and vve have never missed 
attaining (overtaking) a caravan. Hovv often, in these tracts, have 
I endeavoured to see her vvho, vvhen she called her sister, 
astonished the moon (toho thought that the cali zuas addressed to her). 
The rose is disgraced by the redness of her cheeks and the juice 
of the grape vvishes to resemble (in flavouf) the moisture of her 
lips. For her, beauty is vvell adapted and has alvvays been so; 
and real vvorth has alvvays been adapted to (the character of) Ibn 
Matruh. 

Ibn Matruh vvas bom at Usyut on Monday, the 9th of Rajab, 
592 (8th June, A.D. 1196); he died in Old Cairo on the eve of 
Wednesday, the İst of Sha'ban. 649 (19th October, A.D. 1251) and 
vvas buried at the foot of Mount Muqattam. I vvas present at the 
funeral service and the interment. One of his last injunctions should 
be inscribed on the headstone of his grave: 


I 


I 
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I am deposited, like a pledge, in the bottom of an excavation, 
possessing no other vvordly good that shroud. O Thou who 
inciudest ali Thy servants in Thy mercy, I am one of Thy servants 
who were sinners. 

It is stated that, when he had breathed his last, a paper, on which 
were written the foUovving lines, was found under his head: 

Wh,y standest thou in such terror of death, since the mercy 
of the Lord may always be hoped for? Hadst thou been guilty 
of every erime which mortals ever committed the mercy of God 
can extend över them ali. 

The chief Qadi Badr al-Din Yusuf, he of whom we havc spoken 
above, died in Cairo on Saturday, the 14th of Rajab, 663 (14th June, 
A.D. 1265), and was interred in the mausoleum vvhich bears his name 
and lies near the mosque founded by him in the lesser Qarafah 
cemetery.* He told me more than önce, that he was bom in the 
mountains near the town of Arbela and that he drew his descent from 
a zirzar (or Greek patrician). Usyut is a town in Upper egypt; some 
persons suppress the first letter of the name and pronounce it Suyut. 


785 [YAHYA B. 'ISAİ IBN JAZLAH 

Abu 'Ali Yahya Ibn Tsa İbn Jazlah, the physician, was the author 
of the Kitab al-Minhaj, a work dravvn up in alphabetical order and 
containing the names of plants, drugs, medicaments, ete., in great 
quantity. He was a Christian, but became Müslim and then composed 
an epistle in which he confuted the Christians, exposed the foulness 
of their doctrines and extolled İslam. In it he set forth arguments 
to prove that the latter was the true religion and adduced passages 
which he had read in the Pentateuch and the Gospel and which spoke 
of the apparition [ai-Zahur] of Muhammad as a prophet to be sent 
by God. (According to him, these passages) were concealed by the Jevvs 
and the Christians, who never made them public and vvhose 
turpitudes he then enumarates. It is an elegant epistle and displays 
great talent. In the month of Dhu'l Hijjah, 485 (January, A.D. 1093), 
it was read (by students) under his direetion.' 


* (Qarafat al-Suehra in Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 309 Ed.) 

1 The Arabic may also signify: "it was read {before toilnesses, so that 
it might serve as a proof) against "him (in case he relapsed)." This may, perhaps, 
he what Ibn KhalUkan, or hİ3 aulhority, meant. 
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The manner {sabab: cause] of his conversion was, that he went 
to study {logic?) under Abu 'Ali Ibn al-Walid the (mu'tazli] vvhose 
lessons he attended assiduously and who never ceased exhorHng him 
to embrace Islatnism, adducing evident proofs which attested the 
truth of that religion. This continued tül God directcd him, and he 
then bccame a good Musalman. He studied medicine under Abu'l 
Haşan Sa'id Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn al-Husayn^ and profited by that 
doctor's tuition. He possessed a superficial knowledge of polite 
literatüre and wrote a good hand. A great number of vvorks werc 
composed by him for the imam (khalif) al-Muqatadi bi'amr ilah, such 
as the Taqwim al-Abdan (regimen of the body), the Minhaj al-Bayan ete. 
(highıvay of exposition, treating of the (plants and simples) made use of 
by man), the Işharah fi tal^is il 'tbarah (indicalion concerning the 
abridgment of the 'ibarah,^ an epistle in praise of the medical art, 
demonstrating its accordance with the divine law and refuting the 
attacks direeted against it, an epistle addressed to Alya (Elias?) the 
priest, when he (the author) became a Müslim. There are other vvorks 
of his besides the above. He was one of those doctors who were 
famous for their theroretical knovvledge of medicine and for the 
practice of that art. Abu'l Muzaffar Yusuf Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi (vol. /, 
p. 439) mentions him in the historical vvork entitled Mır'cf al-Zaman, 
and says; "VVhen he became a Müslim Abu'l Haşan, vvho was then 
«jfldı of Baghdad, deputed to him the task of engrossing the 
judgements pronounced in court. He (Ibn fazla) acted as doctor to 
the inhabitants of his quarter and the persons of his acquaintance; 
he took from them no retribution and caıried to them 

gratuitously the potions and medicines vvhich they required. He 
sought out poor people and made them the objects of his charity. 
Sometime before his death, he made a waqf^ of his books and 
deposited them in the mash-hed (or funeral chapeİ) of Abu Hanifah (vol. 
III, p. 555)." AH this is mentioned under the year 493 (A.D. 1099- 
1100), and it was customary vvith that historian to place each of his 
biographical notices under the year in vvhich the in^vidual died; his 
books being dravvn up in the form of aımals. The author of the vvork 


2 Sa'id Ibn Hibat Allah, a celebrated doctor of Baghdad, vvas employed 
betvveen the years 470-500 (A.D. 1077-1106), as physician to the khalifs al- 
Muqtadi and al-Mustathir BiUah. Some of his pupUs, such as Ibn Jazlah Avvhad 
al-Zaman and Ibn al-Talmid, became highly distinguished — (VVustenfel's 
Arabisehe Aerzle, no. 143). 

3 The Işharah and the Ibara treated probably of medicine; Haji khalifah 
does not indicate them in his Bibliographcial dictionary. 

4 See vol. I, p. 49. 
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entitied Kitab al-Buslan al-Jami' li-tawarM al-Zaman (the Garden being 
a colleclior of historical tales)^ States that Ibn Jazlah died in the year 
493, and Abu'l Haşan Ibn al-Hamadani (vol. I, p. 280) informs us, 
besides, that his death occurred tovvards the end of Sha'ban (beginning 
of July, 1100). This indication is borrovved from him by Ibn al-Najjar 
in the History of Baghdad (vol. I, p. 11). Another author States that 
his coversion to İslam took place in the year 466, to which Ibn al- 
Najjar add: "On Tuesday, the llth of the latter Jumada (llth 
February, A.D. 1074).—/oz/a is to be pronounced vvith an a after the 
j; it takes, no vovvel after the z, but the l is foUovved by an a. 


786 [ YAHYA B. HABASH 1 SHIHAB AL-DIN 
AL-SUHRAWARDI 

Abu'l Futuh Yahya Ibn Habash Ibn Amirak, sumamed Shihab 
al-Din (flambeau of religion), vvas a native of Suhravvard and a 
philosopher; the same who vvas put to death at Aleppo. Some say 
that his name vvas Ahmad (not Yahya), and others assert that the 
sumame kunniah Abu'l Futuh vvas his real name. Abu'l '.\bbas Ahmad 
Ibn Abi 'Usaybiah al-Khazraji*, the philosopher vvho composed the 


5 This work is not noHced by Haji Khalifah. 

1 Abu'l 'Abbas Ahmad Ibn aI-Qasim Ibn Khalifah Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
i «; _ •I. surnamed Muwaffaq al-Din and a member of the Arabic 

tribe of Khazraj. vvas born in Damascus, vvhere his father vvas an ocuUst and 
his uncle Rashid al-Din Abu'l Haşan 'Ali, director of the hospital for the 
treatment of the maladies of the eyes. He studicd philosophy under Rida al- 
Din al-JUi, and profited greatly by the lessons of Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Baytar, vvith vvhom he made a number of botanical 
excursions. Ibn al-Baytar is the author of the Dictionary of Simples, a 
deservedly celebrated compilation of vvhich Dr. Sonthcimer published a 
German translation, at Stultgard, in the year 1840. Ibn Abi 'Usaybi'ah kept 
up for sometime an epistolary correspondence vvith the celebrated physician 
and philosopher, 'Abd al-Latif. In the year 634 (A.D. 1236-7), he got an 
appointment in the hospital founded at Cairo by the sultan Salah al-Din 
(Satadiıı). Some years after, he accompanied the Amir' Izz al-Din Aidmor to 
Sarkhod, in Syria, and he died there, aged upvvards of seventy years. His 
history of the phisicians, entitied 'Uyun al-Aııba fi Teb<ıqat al-Atibba (sources of 
informaiion coııcenıing the physiciatıs of divers classes), contains a number of 
curious and highly interesting articles. The üst of its chapters has been given 
by Mr. VVustendfeld in his Geschichte der Arobischon Aertze, No. 237, and from 
that vvork are taken the indications given here. İn the catalogue of the Bodleian 
library, lome II, p. 131 et seq. vvUl be also found this Üst of chapters. 
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vvork called Tabaqat al-Atibbah (classified dictionary of medical men), gives 
to this Suhrawardi the name of 'Umar and does not mention that 
of his father. The true name is, however, the one vvhich I have 
indicated, in the beginning, and I have therefore placed his arhcle 
here (among the Yahyas). I found in the handvvnting of some persons 
versed in this branch of Science (biography) that such was his name, 
and I received the same informahon from a number of other, that 
exactness of vvhose knowledge could not be doubted. That fortified 
my opinion and led me to place al-Suhrawardi's article here. He was 
one of the most leamed men of that age. He studied philosophy and 
the fundamentals of jurisprudence under the Shaykk Majd al-Din al- 
JiU, who was then teaching in the City of Maraghah, one of the 
govemments [a'maf] in Adharbaiian. and he continued with him tili 
he attained pre-eminence in these two Sciences. This Majd al-Din al- 
JUi was the professor under whom Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (vol. II, p- 
652) studied with such profit and completed his education; he was 
considered as a great master (imam) in ali those branches of science. 
The author of the Tabaqat al-Atibba’ says, in that vvork: "Al-Suhrawardi 
was the first man of his time in the philosophical Sciences, ali of vvhich 
he knevv perfectly vveU. In the Science of the fundamentals of 
jurisprudence he stood pre-enünent; he vvas gifted with great 
acuteness of mind and the talent of expressing his thoughts vvith 
precision. His leaming vvas greater than his judgment." He then 
States that he vvas put to death tovvards the close of the year 586, 
at the age of thirty-sıx years. At the end of this article vve shall givc 
the true date of his death. After this, he says; "It is reported that 
he vvas acquainted vvith the art of simia' (natural magic), and the 
foUovving anecdote vvas related by a Persian philosopher who 
happened to travel vvith him from Damascus: 'VVhen vve reached al- 
Qabun, a viUage vvhich lies near the gate of Damascus, on the road 
leading to Aleppo, vve came up to some Turkomans vvho had vvith 
them a flock of sheep. We said to the şfmyidı (al-Suhraıoardi): Master! 
vve vvould like to have one of those sheep to eat^ He replied; T have 
vvith me ten dirhems (6 shillings); take them and buy a sheep.' We 
bought one from a Turkoman and proceeded on our joumey, but 
vve had not göne far vvhen a companion of this herdsman came up 
to us and said: Give back the sheep and take a smaller one; for that 


2 The Arabic lext has here, and faıther on, "a head of sheep"; the 
word, "head" is empioyed also in English to designale one individual of a 
species; vve say: three head of oxen. In Arabic historians vve sometimes meel 
vvith the expression: "he brought back many heads of prisoners," vvhich means 
simply: many prisoners. İn Turkish and in Persian expressions of this kind 
are vety common; "three chains of elephani" means three elephants. 
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a fellow (luhom you got il fromj did not know how to seli it to you; 
this sheep is worth more than the sum given tor it. We talked vvith 
him on the subject, and the shaykh said to us, on perceiving what 
was going on: Take the sheep and walk off vvith it; I shall stay vvith 
the man and give him satisfaction.' We proceeded on our vvay vvhilst 
the şhaykh entered into conversation vvith the fellovv, endeavouring 
to tranquillize him. When vve had got to a short distance, he left 
him and foUovved us. The Tnrkoman ran after him, caliing out to 
stop, but the şlıayk^ did not mind him. Finding that he could get 
no ansvver, he ran up to the shaykh in a passion and puUed him by 
the left arm, exclaiming: 'Do you mean to go avvay and leave me 
thus?' The arm separated from the shoulder and remained in his 
hand, vvith the blood running out. Astounded at the sight, and 
forgetful of vvhat he was about, the Turkc man threvv dovvn the arm 
in terror. The şhaykh turned bacK to the arm, took it up vvith his 
right hand and then foUovved us. The other continued to retreat, and 
the şhayl^ kept looking at him tili he disappearcd. VVhen he came 
up to us, vve savv in his right hand a tovvel and nothing else. 

A great number of simiJar anecdotes are relatcd of him, but God 
knovvs if they be true. He composed some vvorks, such as the Tanqihat 
(enucleations), treating of the fundamentals of jurisprud“nce, the 
Tahvihal (elucidalions), the Kitab al-Hayakil (book of temples)^, the Kıtab 
Hikmal lil-lşhraq (the philosophy of illuminism)^, and epistle entitled al- 
Ghıırbat al-Gharibah (exlraordinary peregrination (?)) and dravvn up on 
the plan of Avicena's Epistle of the bird [Risalah al-Tayr] (see vol. l, p. 
443) and on that of the Hay ibn Yaqzan composed by the same 
author.® This epistle, vvhich is elegantly vvritten, treats of (Whal is 
called) the discourse of the mind (i.e. ils ambitious suggestions) and 
vvhatever, in the System of the philosophers, is connected vvith that 
subject Here are some of his sayings: "Let your reflection be turned 
tovvards such an image of sanctity as may be gratification to the 
seeker of enjoyment."—"The tracts of sanctity are an abode on vvhose 
(floor) the ignorant cannot tread"--"For the bodies darkcned {by sin), 
the realm of the heavens is forbidden. Declare therefore the unity 
of God and be filled vvith veneration for Him; remembcr Him, for 
you are naked, though clothed in the raiment of existence."--"Were 


3 This vvork was probably a treatise on tnysficism. 

4 For the signification of the word ishrak see my French translation 
of Ibn Khdldun's Prolegomena, tome III, p. 167. 

5 Another vvork bearing the Htle of Hay Ibn Yaqzan (or Ya gdh ani was 
composed by Ibn TufayI and published by Pocock. 
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there two suns in the world, its columns would be destroyed."—"The 
order (of nature) refuses to be othervvise than it is." 

"I hid myself and said: T am not visible;' and by my effort, 

I let myself be seen by ali things that ha ve being."—"İf I was 
sure that we (and God) were never to meet, I should satisfy my 
passion in the enjoyment of Salma. 

'T implore thee, O Lord! to deliver my subtIe part (the soul) from 
this dense (or "material world)." 

Some poems are attributed to him, one of vvhich is on the soul 
and in the same style as the verses rhyming in 'ayn vvhich were 
composed by al-Husayn Ibn Sina and vvhich vve inserted in his article 
(vol. I, p. 443). This philosopher (al-Suhrawardi) said (on the subject): 

She divested herself of the temple (the body) at the sand-hiU 
of the park (the loorld), and aspired vvith ardour to regain her 
former abode. Impelled by passionate desire, she tumed tovvards 
that dvvelling-placc, that vemal residence of vvhich even the 
crumbling ruins had disappeared. She stopped to question it, and 
the echo (or screech-awt) replied: "There is no vvay (to effect) your 
meeting." She is like a flash of Ughtning glimmering över the 
park, and then disappearing, as if it had not gleamed. 

A vvell knovvn piece of his is the foUovving: 

Our souls are alvvays tumed tovvards you vvith tender 
affcction; to meet vvith you vvould be their nosegay and their 
vvine.^ The hearts of your lovers yeam for you and aspire after 
the pleasure of that meeting. O hovv lovers are to be pitied! they 
must conceal their feelings, and yet their passion betrays them. 
If they let their secret be knovvn, they risk the shedding of their 
life's blood; for this only is shed the blood of lovers. VVhilst they 
hide (their feelings), flovving tears teli their secret to the jealous 
spies. The symptoms of (love's) malady appear in their looks, and 
that suffices to dispel every doubt conceming them. (Your devoted 
lover humbly) abases the vving (with indulgence) before him. To 
meet vvith you, his heart is alvvays yeaming; to please you, his 
eyes are ever vvatchful. Replace the darkness of your cruelty by 
the light of your kindness; your aversion is night, and your 


6 That is : weıe I sure that there vvas no future life, I should indulge 
in sensual pleasures during this life. —The preceding sentences are evidently 
borrovved from the Su/ts. 

7 AU this piece has a mystic import: the beloved is God. 
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benevolence is day. Shc (Ihe beloved) acted sincerely tovvards her 
lover, and their hearts were sincere tovvards her; the light 
(shining) from those (hearth) was like a lamp buming in a niche. 
Their dcsires are ardent; the hour favour your approach; clear 
are the goblets {for the feast). My friend! the lover is not to be 
blamed if the moming shines (if his joy appears) in the horizon 
of (happy) meeting; İovers are not in fault if their ardour 
overcomes their secrecy, so that their passion is increased and 
they reveal it. In risking lives, they knew that such prodigality 
vvas {jollcnued by) success. The herald of (ınyslerious) trutiıs called 
unto them and, from morning tiU evening, they continued 
obedient to that cali. VVhilst they rode along the vvay of fidelity, 
their tears formed an ocean on vvhich the seamen vvere their 
passionate desires. By Allah! they sought not permission to 
approach the door of the beloved, tül they vvere invited thither 
and had received the key. Never do they find pleasure in 
discourse of vvhich the beloved is not the subject; aU their time 
is therefore (continued) happiness. They appeared in the (beloved 
one's) presence, though every sign vvhich could attest the 
existence of their persons had disappeared, vvhen they savv the 
beloved, they stood reveled and uttered a loud cry. He (the 
be/oved)annihiJated them from before him; the veils of existence 
vvhich shaded them vvere removed and their souls vvere 
dissolved.® Try to resemble them, if you are not like them; to 
resemble the generous (brings) good success. Arise my boon 
companion! and bring the vvine in its cup! for the goblets have 
already passed round; (let it be the produce) of the vvine of 
nobleness (drawn) from the tun of piety; let it not be such vvine 
as has been trod out by the husbandman. 

He left some other elegant pieces, in prose and in verse; but we 
need not lengthen this article by inserting them. He vvas a foUovver 
of the rite introduced by al-Şhafi' (vol. 11, p. 569) and had received 
the title of al-Murid* bal-Malakut (the aspirant who desires the divine 
glory). He vvas suspected of holding heretical opinions, of disbelieving 
in God and of foUovving the system professed by the philosophers 
of ancient times. These suspicions became so general that, vvhen he 
arrived in AJeppo, the 'ulama' of the city issued a fatwa in vvhich they 
declared that he might be slain vvith impunity; so pemicious did his 


8 The ultra-sufi doctrine of the soul's being absorbed into God and 
of its then losing the consciousness of its individuality is openly declared in 
this verse. 

* [mu'et/ad in Cairo ed, Vol., V, p. 316 - Ed.J 
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opinions appear to them. The most ardent of the assembly for his 
condemnation wcre the two shavkhs Zayn al-Din and Majd al-Din, 
the sons of Jahyal. 

The şhay^ Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (vol. II, p. 235) relates as foUovvs: 
'T met with aI-Suhrawardi in Aleppo, and he said to me that he 
should certainly become master of the earth. I asked him how he 
leamed that, and he repUed: Tn a dream; methought I drank up the 
vvaters of the ocean'. I observed to him that the dream might signify 
being celebrated for leaming, or something of that kind; but I saw 
that he vvould not give up the idea vvhich he had in his mind. It 
seemed to me that he possessed great leaming and littie judgment." 

It is related that vvhen he was conviced that he should be put 
to death, he often recited thesc lines: 

I sec that my foot has shed my blood; my blood is now 
vvorthless; alas! of what avail was my repentcince? 

The idea in the first hemistich is borrovved from Abu'l Fath 'Ah 
Ibn Muhammad al-Basti (vol. II, p. 314), who said: 

My foot bore me tovvards my death; I sec that my foot has 
shed my blood; I did not cease to repent, but repentance has 
been useless to me. 

This occurred in the reign of the sultan al-Malik al-Zahir (vol. 
II, p. 443), son of the sultan Salah al-Din (Saladin) and sovereign of 
Alef>po. Al-Suhrawardi was imprisoned by his order and then 
strangled, in pursuance to the sultan al-Din's advice. It was in the 
castle of Aleppo, on the 5th of Rajab, 587 (29th July, A.D. 1191) that 
the execution took place. Al-Suhravvardi was then eight and thirty 
years of age. 

Baha' al-din Ibn Şhaddad, the qadi of Aleppo, speaks of him, 
tovvards the commencement of his life of Salah al-Din.® After 
mentioning how orthodox that sultan was in his 

belief, he enters into a long discourse in vvhich he praises him for 
the scrupulous obscrvance of his religious duties and then adds: "He 
ordered his son, the sovereign of Aleppo, to put to death a youth 
just grovvn up, vvhom they called al-Suhravvardi and vvho vvas said 
to be em adversary of the divine law. (Al-Zahir) had him arrested as 
soon as he vvas told of it, and acquainted his father vvith the 
drcumstance. The latter ordered the prisoner to be put to death, 
vvhich vvas done." 


9 See Schulten's Vita et res gestae Saladmi page. 7. 
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The body was exposed on a cross during some days. Sibi Ibn 
al-Jawzi (vol. I, p. 439) has inserted in his historical work the foUovving 
statement, vvhich had been made by the same qadi, Ibn Saddad: "On 
Friday, the 29th of "Dhu'l Hijjah, 587 (17th January, A.D. 1192), after 
the hour of prayer, the corpse of Şhihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi was 
carried out of the prison of AJeppo, and ali the partisans of that man 
dispersed and left him." 

I must here add that, vvhen I was residing in Aleppo, vvhere I 
passed some years, studying the noble Science {the divine law), a great 
differcnce of opinion existed among the inhabitants respecting the 
charter [artır] of al-Suhrawardi. Each of them spoke according to the 
dictates of his fancy: some deciared him to have been a Zindiq*° and 
an infidcI; others took him for a saint and one of those favoured 
persons who wcre gifted with miraculour powers [al-Karamat] they 
said also that after his death, they had vvitnessed things (prodigies) 
vvhich justi/ied their opinion. But the public, in general, considered 
him to have been an infidel who believed in nothing.*’ May God 
pardon us our sins, grant us health (of mind) and preserve us from 
evU in this vvorld and the next! may He permit us to die in the belief 
of those who knovv the truth and are rightly directed! The date for 
his death given here is the true one, though it disagrees with that 
which I inserted, on another authority, in ‘he beginning of this article. 
According to a third statement, his execution took piace in the year 
588, but that indication is of no value. 

Both syllables of Habaşh are pronounced with an a. — Amirak is 
a Persian word signifying petty emir, that people add the letter k to 
the end of nouns in order to form the diminutives.-- We have already 
spoken of Suhravmrdi in our article on the şhaykh Abu Najib 'Abd al- 
Qadir al-Suhrawardi (vol. II, p. 150), and to that we refer the reader. 


787 ABU JA'FAR [YAZID B. AL-QA'QA'] 

THE QUR'AN - READER 

Abu Ja'far Yazid Ibn aI-Qad'qa' the reader^, was a mazvla, by 


10 The foUovvers of Zoroaster's doctrine were called Zindiqs by »he 
MusuLmans; for them, »his »erm is »he equivalents of infidel. 

11 Al-Suhrawardi was evidently a Sufi, and very far advanced in 
pantheistical speculations. 

1 In »he firs» century of Islamism, the true m.ınner of reading »he 
Qur'aıı could only be learned by oral instructions. The reason of »his has been 
already given. Vol. 1, p. 152. 
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enfranchisement^ of 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Ayyaşh Ibn Abi Rabi'ah al- 
Makhzumi^, and bore the sumame of al-Madani (the inhabilant of 
Madinah). He learned the manner of reading the Qur'an from 'Abd 
Allah Ibn 'Abbas {vol. l, p. 89), by reciting it under his direction 

and received instructions on the same subject from 
his patron, Ibn 'Ayyaşh, and from Abu Hurayrah (vol. /, p. 570). He 
heard it read by 'Abd Allah, the son of 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab (vol. 
/. p. 567), and by Marwan Ibn al-Hakam {aftenoards, the fourth ‘Urhayyad 
khalif). It is said that he read the Qur'an under Zayd Ibn Thabit (vol. 
/, p. 372). Qwr'flH-reading was taught on his authority by Nafi' Ibn 
'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Ahi hlu'aym (vol. III, p. 522) Sulayman Ibn Müslim 
Ibn Jammaz’, 'Isa Ibn Wardan® and 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Ziad Ibn 
Aslam. He is the author of a system of readings. Abu 'Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasa'l (vol. I, p. 58) said: "Yazid Ibn al-qa'qa' is a sure authority. 
He taught Qur'a«-reading to the people in Madinah before the 
catastrophy of al-Harrah,"* Muhammad Ibn al-Qasim al-Maliki said: 
"Abu Ja'far Yazid Ibn al-Qa'qa' was a mawla of Umm Salamah, one 
of the Prophet's wives." He said: "Some say that he was the same 
person as Jundub Ibn Firuz, a mamla of 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Ayyaşh al- 
Makhzumi, and that he was a most holy man [afdal al-nas]." 

Sulayman Ibn Müslim said: "Abu Ja'far Yazid Ibn al-Qa'qa' 
informed me that he taught Our'mı-reading in the mosque of the 
Prophet at Madinah, before the affair of al-Harrah; and that battie 


2 See the introduction to the second volüme, page IX. 

3 Abu'l Harith 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Ayyaşh Ibn Abi Rabi'ah al Makhzumi, 
Ihe Qur'an-rei.der, is said to have seen the Prophet. He learned the readings 
from some of the Prophet's companions and taught them to a great number 
of other persons. It is stated that he vvas kiUed, in the service of God, A.H. 
78 (A.D. 697-8). in Sijistan; but, by another account, he lost his life 
subsequently to the year 70 — (Tabaqat et-Qurra', Ms. of the Bib, imp., ancien 
fonds, no. 748, fol.8).- The author of the Nujum says that he vvas killed in 
İndia, A.H. 48 A.D. 668-9). 

4 The reader, Abu’l Rabi Sulayman Ibn Müslim Ibn 

Jammaz vvas a matula of the thbe of Zuhra and a native of Madinah. He 
generally follovved th’ System of reading adopted by Nafi'— (Tab, al-Qurra', 
fol. 34 verso The date of his death is not given.) 

5 Abu'l Harith 'Isa In VVardan al Hadda' ıljv>jl Ihe camel driver) 
vvas a natiye of Madinah and a reader. He died probably before Nate. -(Tab. 
al-Qurra', fol. 25 verso). 

6 Further on, our author speaks again ol the battie of al-Harrah. 
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{said he) took place tovvards the end^ of the year 63, in counting from 
the time of the Prophet's arrival in Madinah.® He was an excellent 
reader. Every day, I used to look över vvhat he read (tj us) and (thus) 
leamed from him his system of reading. He related to me that, when 
he vvas a child, they brought him to Umm Salamah, who stroked 
his head and invoked God's blessing on him."--"I asked him," said 
the same Sulayman, "at vvhat time he commenced Qur'aM-reading?" 
and he said to me: "Do you mean teaching it or leaming it?' I 
ansvvered: Teaching it;' and he replied; 'O! it vvas long before al- 
Harrah; in the days of Yazid Ibn Mu'avviyah (Ihe second Umnyyad 
khatif). The battie of al-Harrah vvas fought fifty three years after the 
death of the Prophet." 

Nafi' Ibn Abi Nu'aym said: "VVhen the body of Abu Ja'far Yazid 
Ibn al-Qa'qa' the reader, vvas vvashed after his death, they perceived 
that ali the space from the neck to the heart vvas (smooth and zohile) 
like a leaf of the Qur'an, and every one present vvas convinced that 
it vvas the light of the Qur'an {zvhich had produced that appearance)." 

Sulayman Ibn Müslim related as follovvs: "Yazid Ibn al-Qa'qa' told 
me that, vvhen Nafi'passed near him, he vvould say: 'Do you see that 
fellovv? vvhen a body stili vvearing long hair, he used to come and 
read {the Qur'an) under 'my direction, but he aftervvards treated me 
with ingratitude.' In relating this, he laughed." Sulayman said: 'The 
concubine of Abu Ja'far declared that the vvhiteness vvhich reached 
from his neck to his heart became (aftenuards) a vvhite spot betvveen 
his eyes." He related again as foUovvs: "1 savv Abu Ja'far in a dream, 
after his death. He appeared to be on the top of the Ka'bah, and 
I said: Ts that Abu Ja'far?' He replied: Tt is I; offer to my brethren 
a saiutation from me and teli them that God has placed me among 
the living [martyrs*] vvho obtain regularly a portion {of the Divine 
favour). Offer my saiutation to Abu Hazim* and teli hm that Abu Ja'far 


7 The Arabic expression ras al-sanah (the head of the year) means the 
end of the year. Ibn Khaldun designates the end of a century by the vvords 
ras ttl-miya. 

8 The battie of al-Harrah vvas fought tovvards the end of the last month 
of the MusUm year. According to Abu'l Fida, in his Annate, it took place, 
on the 27th of Zu'l Hijja, A.H.63 {27lh of August, A.D. 683). 

* Shuhada', here means martyrs in the path of God, vvho according 
to the Çur'anic verse are not to be considered as dead. "Nay, they live of 
finding their sustenance in the Presence of their Lord" Al Çur'aıı 3: 1 9. 

9 By the surname of Abu Hazım may perhaps be meant a disciple 


(Contd. on the next page) 
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says to him: Trudence! prudence! for Almighty God and his angels 
are present, every evening, at your suitings." 

Malik Ibn Anas (vol. II, p. 545) said: "Abu Ja'far the reader was 
a holy man "and acted as mufti (casuisî) for the people of Madinah.' 

Khalifah Ibn Khavvat {vol. I, p. 492) said: "Abu Ja'far Yazid Ibn 
al-Qa'qa' died at Madinah in the year 132 (A.D. 749-750)." Accojding 
to another tradition, he died in the year 128. 

Abu 'Ali'l Ahwazi’° says, towards the commencement of his 
treatise on the readings entitled al-Iqna' {Ihe satisfaclory): "Ibn al- 
Jammaz said that Abu Ja'far "never ceased to be for the people their 
imtm (gnal masler) in Qur'an-reading,. tül the year 133, when he died 
at Madinah. Some say that his death took place in the year 130, but 
God knovvs best." 

As al-Harrah has been mentioned in this article more than önce 
and as some readers, not knovving anything about it, may vvish to 
obtain Information on the subject, I shallhere say that the vvord harrah 
in its prirnitive signification, designates every spot of ground 
which is covered vvith balck stones. A tract of this kind is caUed a 
harrah (the plural of which is hirar); there are a great number of hirars. 
That which is here mentioned is the Harrah of VJaqim, v^rhich lies near 
Madinah, to the east of the tovvn. VVhen Yazid, the son of Mua'%viyah 
Ibn Abi Sufyan, held the supreme authority, he dispatched against 
Madinah an army cotnmanded by MusUm Ibn 'Uqbah al-Murri. That 
chief sacked the place, and the inhabitants, who had göne out to 
this harrah, engaged in a battie the delails of vvhich vvould take us 
too long to relate; besides, they are to be found in the books of 
annals.'* It is said that, after the catastrophy of al-Harrah upvvards 
of One thousand unmarried giriş of Madinah gave birth to chüdren, 
in consequence of the infamous treatment [fujur] vvhich they had 
undergone. When Müslim Ibn 'Uqbah had massacred the inhabitants 


of Muhammad's companions and a Traditionist of good repute whose names 
were Abu Hazım Salamah Ibn Dinar. He was a native of Medina and a mawla 
of the Iribe of Khazraj. He died A. H. 135 (A.D. 752-3), according to an 
Nawawi, in his Tuhdhib (VVı/sleıı feld's etUlioıı.ar, in 140, according to the authot 
of the Tuba qat al-Huffaz. 

10 According to Haji Khalifah in his biographical DicHonary, the author 
of the treatise on the Çur'an -readings vvhich bears the title of al-lqnnd', was 
Abu' Ali Haşan Ibn 'Ali al-Ahwazi, who died A.H. 446 (A.D.1054-5). 

11 See Abu'l Fida's Annals, tome 1, P. 395, and Dozy's Histoire des 
Musulmans of Espagne, tome I, p. 100 el seq vvherc a fuU and satisfactory account 
of this battie is given. 
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of Madinah, he set out for Makkah and was seized by death at a 
place called the Thaniyah (or defile of) Harşha On this, 

he called in Husayn Jbn Numayr al-Sakuni and said to 

him: "Come here, you ass!’^ you are to knovv that the Conrvmandcr 
of the faithful ordered me, in case I was on the point of death, to 
give you the command; and now, that I am dying, I am unvviUing 
to disobey him (though l ought to do so)."’^ He then prescribed to him 
a number of things vvhich he should execute, after which he said: 
'^f I got to the fire {of helt) after {my good action of) having slain the 
people of al-Harrah, 1 shall be very unfortunate indecd!' - Waqim 
is the name of one of the alams of Madinah Al-Utum 
is a building like a castle and situated near al-harrah that 
place was (usually) called the Harrah of Waqim.^‘* 


788 YAZID IBN RUMAN, THE QUR'AN-READER 

Abu [Rawh] Yazid Ibn Ruman, the Qwr'fln-reader!* vvas a mamla 
of the family of al-Zubayr Ibn al-'A\vwam (vol. II. p. 199) and a native 
of Madinah. He leamed how to recite the Qur'an correctly by reading 
it aloud und' r the direction of 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Ayvash Ibn Abi Rabi'a 
al-Makhzumi {see page 162 of this volüme), and he heard it read by 
Ibn 'Abbas {vol. I. p. 89) and 'Urvvah Ibn al-Zubayr {vol. II, p. 199). 
Our'an-reading vvas leamed from him by Nafi' Ibn Abi Nu'aym {vol. 
III, p. 522), vvho read aloud the text under this direction. Yahya Ibn 
Ma'in (see page 24 of vol. İV) declared that Yazid Ibn Ruman vvas a 
sure authority. VVahb Ibn Jarir^ stated that his father related to him 
as follovvs: I savv Muhammad Ibn Siah {vol. II, p. 586) and Yazid Ibn 
Ruman counting on their fingers the number of verses from the 
Qur'an vvhich they recited during the prayer.^ Yazid Ibn Ruman 


12 Literally : You ass packsaddle ! 

13 See Dozy's Hist. des Musulmaııs d'Espagne lome I, page 127. 

14 The texl of this passage is probably incorrect: if translated literally, 
it vvould signify : vvhich place vvas therefore called the Harrah of VIaqim. It is 
here rendered in a manner vvhich excludes the absurdity. 

1 See. Vol. 1, p. 152, note. 1. 

2 AbuT -'Abbas VVahb Ibn Jarir, a traditionist of Basra, died A.H. 206 
(A.D. 821-2), {Tabaqal al Huffaz: Nujum.) 

3 VVhen the Musulman performs the ceremonies of the canonical 

(Contd. on the next page) 
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related as foUovvs; 'T was praying by the side of Nafi', the son of 
Jubayr Ibn Muta'im^, and he made me a sign to prompt him; and 
we were then praying®. He stated also that, in the time of {the khalif) 
"Umar Ibn al- Kh attab. the people made twenty-three prostrations 
during the prayer, when they vvere in the month of Ramadan.® Yazid 
Ibn Ruman died in the year 130 (A.D. 747-8). 


789 yazid IBN AL-MUHALLAB 

Abu KhaUd Yazid al-Azdi was the son of al-MuhalIab Ibn Abi 
Sufrah. We have already mentiöned his father under the letter M (vol. 
m, p. 508), and, as we have there traced up and spoken of his 
genealogy, we need not repeat our observations here. Ibn Qutaybah 
(vol. U, p. 22) States, in his Kitab al-Ma'arif, and a number of other 
historians also relate as follovvs: "AI-MuhaÜab, on dying, designated 
Yazid as his successor. The latter was then thirty years of age. 'Abd 
al-Malik Ibn Mcirvvan (the Umayyad khalift dismissed Yazid from Office 
by the advice of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf al-Thaqafi (vol. I, p. 356), and 
appointed in his place, as govemor of Khurasan. Qutaybah Ibn 
Müslim al-BahiIi (vol. II, p. 514). Yazid then fell into the hands of 


prayer, he must redte, in a low voice, at least three verses of the Qur’an. 
Devotees repeat even a whole chapter or a considerable number of verses, 
ten, twenty, one hundred, ete, each time. It appears from the aneedote here 
related, that counting on the fingers the number of the verses, as they are 
recited, was authorized by the example of tvvo very eminent doctors, although 
it was probably considered as an irregular proceeding. 

4 Quray shite, Jubayr Ibn Mut im al-Navvfali, one of the companions, 
embraced isiamism subsequently to the battie of Badr, and then accompanied 
Muhammad in some of his expeditions. His authority as a Traditionist is 
acknovvleüged by al-Bukhari and MusUm. He was one of the most learned 
of the Quray shite chiefs. His death took place at Medinah, A.H. 54 (A.D. 
673-40, according to the author of the Nu/um, and of the Tah^ib al-Asma' Naf'i, 
the son of Jubayr, was considered as an imam ol great merit and a learned 
and sure Traditionist. He died A.H. 99 (A.D. 717, 8) -(Tah^ib). 

5 This aneedote seems adduced to prove that the Musulman, in 
reciting a portion of the Qur'an during the prayer, may have himself prompted 
by his neighbours, in case his memory fails him. 

6 These prostrations are made in addition to those vvhich are required 
in the ordinary form of prayer. The Hanafites make tvventy; the Shafıtes, 
thirty-six. We learns here that, in the time of TJmar, tvventy-three was the 
usual number. 
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al-Hajjaj." I must here make some observations; Al-Hajjaj, who vvas 
married to Hind, the sister of Yazid and the daughter of al-Muhallaby 
had conceived a great dislike for his brother-in lavv, as he 
apprehended, from what he saw of his noble character, that the place 
vvhich he then filled nıight, one day be occupied by Yazid. So, to 
protect himself against his attacks. He never ceased to ill-treat him. 
He vvas alvvays Consulting astrologers and other persons who 
cultivated the art {of divination), in order to leam by vvhom he should 
be succeeded, and they used to ansvver: "By a man named Yazid." 
He vvas then governor of the tvvo Iraqs and savv no one capable 
of replacing him in that office except this Yazid. And thus it felJ ou t; 
on his death, Yazid obtained the command. So say the historians. 

Let us novv resume our extract from the Ma'arif and finish it. 
"AJ-Hajjaj inflicted tortures on Yazid vvho at length escaped from 
prison andvvent to see Sulayman Ibn 'Abd ai-Malik, vvho vvas then 
in Syria. That prince interceded vvith his brother {the khalif) al-VValid 
Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, and obtained a free pardon for Yazid. This put 
a stop to al-Hijajj's conduct tovvards the latter. VVhen Sulayman 
obtained the khalifate, Yazid received from him the govemment of 
Khurasan and then took {the cities of) Jurjan and Dihistan. Having 
set out for Iraq, he leamed about the death of Sulayman Ibn 'Abd 
al-Malik and proceeded to Basra vvhere he vvas arrested by 'Adi Ibn 
Artat I iLUjl vvho bound him in chains and sent him to 'Umar 
Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz. Yazid vvas imprisoned by that khalif, but, having 
effected his escape, he vvent to Basra. On the death of 'Umar, he 
revolted against the nevv khalif, Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, vvho then 
sent against him his brother Maslamah {Ibn 'Abd al-Malik). This 
general slevv Yazid {on the field of battie)." 

The hafiz Abu'l Qasi, generally knovvn by the sumame of Ibn 
'Asakir {vol. II. p. 252), says, in his greater historical vvork; "Yazid, 
the son of al-MuhalJab, had been appointed to govern Basra in the 
name of Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik. Some time after, 'Umar Ibn 
'Abd al-'Aziz conceived a dislike for him and vvas stili incensed 
against him vvhen 'Adi Ibn Artat, to vvhom he had given the 
govemment of Basra, brought Yazid to him." Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab 
taught some traditions vvhich he had leamed from Anas Ibn Malik 
{vol. II, p. 587), 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz and his ovvn father al- 
Muhallab. Traditions vvere handed dovvn on his authority by his son 
'Abd al-Rahman, by Abu 'Uyaynah the son of al-Muhallab, by Abu 
Ishaq al-Sabi'i {vol. II, p. 392) and by others. 

Al-Asnvi'i, {vol. II, p. 123) related that al-Hajjaj, having arrested 
Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab, inflicted on him grievous tortures and vvould 
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not consent to suspend them unless he received, every day, from 
the prisoner, the sum of one hundred thousand dirhems ( £ 2.500). 
When the money was not paid in, al-Hajjaj put Yazid again to torture, 
that very day, and continued to torment him tül the night set in. 
One day, Yazid had coUected one hundred thousand dirhems, for 
the purpose of bying off that day's tortures, when the poet al-Akhtal* 
came in to him and said; 

Abu Khalid! ^urasan has perished since your departure, 
and the needy ali exclaim: “VVhere is Yazid?" Since you are göne, 
the two Marws. The throne of govemment has no splendour 
since your absence; beneficence has ceased and there is no 
generous man to shower dovvn his gifts. 

By the tvjo Manvs, the poet meant Marw al-Shahian, which is the 
greater, and Marw al-Rud, vvhich is the lesser. They are both well- 
known cities of Khurasan. We have already spoken of them in this 
vvork {vol. I, p. 50). 

"On this," says al-Asma'i, "Yazid gave the poet the one hundred 
thousand dirhems, and al-Hijjaj, being informed of the circumstance, 
sent for him and said; 'Native of Marw! art thou stili so generous, 
though in such a State? vvell I shall hold thee quit of the tortures 
of this day and of those vvhich foUovv it,'" So the anecdote is related 
by Ibn 'Asakir, but the mere received opinion is that the author of 
the verses, he to whom this happened, was al-Farazdaq {vol. III. p. 
612); and I since found the verses in the coUected poetical vvorks 
of Ziad al-A'ajam (vol. I, p. 631) God knovvs best! 

The same hafız (Ibn 'Askir) related as foUovvs: "When Yazid fled 
from al-Hajjaj and vvent to find Suiayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, who 
was then at al-Ramlah he passed, on his way through Syria, by the 
tents of some Arabs and said to his servant ^y; 'Go to those people 
and ask them to give us a drink of milk.' When the milk vvas brought, 
he drank it and said: 'Give them one thousand dirhems ( £ 25).' 

The boy observed to him that these people did not know vvho he 
vvas (and that he need not give them so much); and he replied: 'But 
I knovv vvho I am; give them the thousand dirhems.' And that vvas 
done." The same author says: 'Yazid Ibn al-MuhaUab made the 
pUgrimage and (to conciude the rites and ceremonies) he sent for a barber 
to shave his head. SVhen the operation vvas finished, he ordered him 
a recompense of one thousand dirhems.' And that vvas done." The 
man vvas amazed and astounded, but at length said: 'VVith this sum 


1 See vol. III, p, 138. note 
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I shall go and ransom from slavery my mother, such a one.' Yazid 
said: 'Give him another thousand'. The barber exclaiıned: 'May my 
wife be divorced from me if I ever shave any one's head after this!' 
'Give him two thousand more,' said Yazid." 

Al-Mada'ini said: Sa'id Ibn 'Amr Ibn a!-Asi^ bore a fratemal 
affection to Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab. When 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz 
caused the latter to be imprisoned and gave orders that no person 
should be allovved to see hm, Sa'id vvent to him and said: 
"Commander of the faithful! Yazid owes me the sum of fifty thousand 
dirhems, but you hinder me from seeing him; vviU you permit me 
to go and exact from him the payment?" The khalif consented, and 
Sa'id entered into the chamber of Yazid, who was rejoiced to see 
him, "How did you get in?" said he. Sa'id informed him of the 
stratagem. "By Allah!" exclaimed Yazid, "you shall not go away 
vvithou.t that sum." Sa'id refused, but Yazid declared in the most 
solemn marmer that he should accept the money and sent to his 
house for fifty thousand dirhems vvhich he gave to him. Another, 
author in relating this anecdote, adds: A poet said on that subject: 

I never saw a noble prisoner give presents to a visitor, except 
Yazid. He bestovved fifty thousand on Sa'id Ibn 'Amr, who vvent 
to see him; and the money vvas paid dovvn vvithout delay to Sa'id. 

Abu'l Faraj al-Mu'afah Ibn Zakariya al-Nahrawani {vol. III, p. 374) 
relates, in his Kitab al-Anis wa 'l-Jalis, an anecdote vvhich leamed from 
'Abd Allah Ibn al-Kufi and vvhich vve insert here: Sulayman Ibn 'Abd 
al-Malik (Ihe 'Umayyad khalif) required from 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah^ the 
payment of one million of dirhems ( £ 25.000), out of {wltat Ihe latter 
had gained in) his expeditions on sea. 'Umar (not bcing able to pay 
that sum) vvent to see Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab^, vvho had been 
appointed govemor of Iraq and took vvith him 'Uthman Ibn Hayyan 
al-Qa'qa' Ibn Khalid al-'Absi, al-HudhayI Ibn Zufar al- 

Kilabi and some other persons belonging to (the tribe of) Qays. VVhen 


2 This Sa'id musl have been the son of the eonqueror of Egypt, bul 
I can find no Information respecting him. 

3 'Umar Ibn Hubayra'l Fazari vvas one of the most aclive generals and 
provincial governors vvhom the Umayyad had in their service. He died in the 
year 106 (A.D. 724-5). 

4 The recital vvhich foUovvs is omitled in the edition of Bulak. I give 
it after three manuscripts and indicale the corrections vvhich should be made 
in ıhe lilhographed texl of VVustenfeld. The piece is curious, as it offers 
specimcns of the sententious and elliptical style of speaking for vvhich the 
ancient Arabs vvere remarkable. 
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they arrived at the door of Yazid's pavilion, the chamberlain obtained 
permission to introduce them (adhana lahum al-hajib) and informed 
them that his master vvas vvashing his head. Yazid, at length came 
in, threvv himself upon his bed and then said; "What has brought 
you ali together?" Uthman replied: "Here is our shaı/kh and master, 
Ibn Hubayrah; al-Walid {the late khalif) fumished him ıvith money and 
troops vvhen he vvas about undertaking an expedition on sea, and 
a debt of one miUion of dirhems is now made out against him. We 
therefore said: Yazid is the chief of the Yamanites, the vizir of 
Sulayman and the lord of al-Iraq; he has delivered from similar 
difficulties persons vvho vvere far from being similar to us. By Allah! 
if the vvealth of the tribe of Qays had been sufficient, we should 
have taken the payment upon ourselves." Al-Qa'qa' then spoke and 
said: "Son of al-Muhallab! this is an excellent affair sent to you by 
God, and no one deserves such a favour more than you. Act therein 
according to your former doings; let not stint or parsimony hinder 
you from fulfilüng this duty; we have come to you vvith Ibn 
Hubayrah, on account of debt vvith vvhich he is loaded. Give therefore 
to us our money and hide our shame from the Arabs." Al-Hudhayl 
Ibn Zufar then spoke as foUovvs: "Son of al-Muhallab! had I found 
a pretext for not Corning to you, novv that you have riches in Iraq. 

I should have stayed avvay. You önce came to us vvhen you feared 
danger and you remained vvith us a guest: did we then allovv you 
to retire in sorrovv? By the right hand of God! though we left {neglected 
to visit) you vvhen you vvere in Syria, we have novv come to you 
{anatiannak) in Iraq; that (distance) is only a short step and renders 
indispensable the fulfiUing of our duty {tcnuards you)." Ibn Khayth- 
mamah then spoke and said: "l shall not repeat to you, son of al- 
Muhallab! vvhat the others have just said: {for their uıords tvould give 
me to understand) that you {anna anta) are not strong enough to deliver 
Ibn Hubayrah from his burden; and on vvhom then could vve count? 
By Allah! the case is not so {and I shall merely say that') the tribe 
of Qays is not in a situation to help him; their vvent is insufficient, 
and the khalif vvili grant him no respite" Ibn Hubayrah then spoke 
and said: 'As for me, my affair is done if my requesl succeed, and 
(f am done for) if it be rejected; since I find no one {to zvhom I could 
think of applying), either before or after you. This business did indeed 
preoccupy my mind, but (/ am convinced that) you have already 
arranged it." On hearing these vvords, Yazid laughed and said: 
"Hesitation is the brother of avarice; there shall be no difficulties 
raised {by me); judge (for yourselves and say hotv much you require)." 
Al-Qa'qa' said: "The half of the sum," zmd Yazid replied: 'T take 
charge of it. Boy! let us see vvhat there is for breakfast." The repast 
vvas brought in and vve {said the narrator) let our disappointment 
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appear to him more than we vvere aware of (farikama mahu akthar 
mimma 'arafna). When we had finished (falamma faraghna), he ordered 
us to be perfumed and arrayed in handsome robes. 

The narrator continues his recital thus: VVe then withdrew and, 
as we passed (the door), Ibn Hubayrah said: 'Teli me who, after Ibn 
al-Muhallab, will take charge of paying the remainder? God has 
(surely) reduced your credit and your influence! By Allah! Yazid 
knovvs not the difference betvveen half and vvhole; for him one is the 
same as the other. Go back and speak to him of vvhat remains (to 
be paid)." The narrator continues in these terms: Yazid suspected that 
they would come back to him for the entire sum, and he therefore 
told the chamberlain to admit them, if they retumed. VVhen they came 
and vvere introduced, Yazid said to them: 'Tf you regret your 
agreement, I shall cancel it, and if you think the sum vvhich I offered 
too littie, I shall increase it." Ibn Hubayrah then said: "Son of al- 
Muhallab! when a camel is heavUy loaded, his very ears arc a vveight 
for him; and I am heavily loaded vvith vvhat remains for me to pay." 
Yazid replied: 'T take the vvhole burden on myself." He then rode 
to Sulayman and said: "Commander of the faithful you established 
me in authority for the purpose of attaining your ends through my 
means; I hesitate at nothing, as long as the money (which you furnish 
me) is sufficiently ample; but I have not novv in my hands even the 
least trifle belonging to you, vvherevvithal I may render Services (to 
the needy) and (thus) erect movements of (your) generosity; vvere you 
not there to help me, the undertaking of the smallest thing vvould 
cripple me." He then said: Ibn Hubayrah has come to see me, vvith 
his Principal comparûons. Sulayman (here inlerrupled him and) said. 
'Take çare and touch not the money vvhich belongs to God (the money 
of the State); that man is ali dupÛcity and cunning, a coUector (of 
uıealth) and a refuser (of it to others), a deceiver and a miser, a man 
to be avoided. And vvhat did you do?" Yazid ansvvered: "1 undertook 
to pay his debt (kal: hamaltu anhu.” "You vıere in the tvrong)," said 
Sulayman; "you should have carried the money (kal: ahmilu) to the 
public treasury." "By Allah!" replied Yazid, 'T did not take charge 
of it vvith the intention of defrauding (the State); I shall cany the 
money to the treasury tomorrovv." This he did, and Sulayman, being 
informed of it, sent for him. VVhen he savv him (come in), he laughed 
and said: "It is for you that my fire has bumed and that my tinder- 
box gave out sparlû the charge 

is for me and the honour for you. My oath (that the cash should be 
paid in) is fulfUled jj • Go novv and take back your 

money". This he did. 

Yazid said, one day: "By Allah! I prefer life to death and an 
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honourable reputation to life; could I obtain a gift never yet granted 
to mortaL I should vvish to ha ve an ear by means of which I might 
hear what people say of me after my death." We have mentioned 
this saying in the life of his father al-MuhaUab {vol. III. p- 508), to 
whom we attributed it, and not to Yazid; God knovvs best! 

Abu'l Haşan 'Ali al-Mada'ini {vol. /, p. 438), said; "One of Yazid 
Ibn al-Muhallab's intendants sold, for the sum of forty thousand 
dirhems ( £ 1,000), the melons produced in one of that emir's farms. 
When Yazid was informed of the cireumstance, he said to the 
intendant: 'You have converted us into greengrocers! vvere there not 
old vvomen enough in the tribe of Azd among whom you might have 
shared them?"--'Umar Ibn Laja® the poet praised Yazid in the 
foUovving terms: 

Trace up the genealogy of the Muhallabs; you will find thettı 
ali, from father to son, noble and generous. How many the 
envious who detested them unjustly for their merit, and who 
could not reach, nor even approach, the height to which that 
family has risen by its virtues. But you alvvays see illustrious 
chiefs exposed to envy vvhilst no one envies the vile. VVere it 
said to Glory: 'Tum from them and leave them; since thou art 
all-powerful in the world; she vvould not obey. Noble sentiments 
are souls of which no men but the Muhallabs are the bodies. 

Al-Asma'i relates that some members of the tribe of Quda'ah 
vvent to visit Yazid Ibn al-MuhaUab, and one of them rerited to him 
these verses: 

By Allah! If the request which we address to you fails, we 
know not to whom we can direct our prayer. VVe have travelled 
över many lands and found none but you who had the 
reputation of being generous. Persevere in the conduct to vvhich 
you have accustomed us; or, if not, teli as tovvards vvhom vve 
shall go. 

He ordered one thousand dinars to be given to the poet, vvho, 
the foUovving year, came back and said: 

Why are the doors of other men abandoned vvhilst yours is 
crovvded like a market? Is it through affection that they come 
to you or through respect? or did they leave distant countries 
in search of a pasturage, announced by the lightnings of 


5 'Umar Ibn Laja was a conlemporary of the poet Jarir, vvhom he 
sometimes satirized. -- (Ibn Durayd's lşhliqcq.) 
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beneficence which they savv flashing from your hands? I know 
that you take pleasure in noble deeds and that those who did 
so are very few. 

Yazid ordered ten thousand dirhems to be given to the poet. 
Persons versed in history ali agree that, under the Umayyads, the 
mO!>t beneficent Family vvas that of the Muhallabs, and, under the 
'Abbasids, that of the Barmikids. God knovvs best! They displaycd 
great bravery in many famous conflicts. 

Ibn al-)awzi {vol. ll, p. 96) relates, in his Kilab al-Azkiya (book for 
Ihe intelligent), that a serpent fell (from the roof of a hovel) upon Yazid 
Ibn al-Muhallab and that he did not push it avvay; on which, his father 
said to him; “You have lost your judgment in retaining your courage." 
VVhen 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Aşh'a^ Ibn Qays al-Kindi took up arms 
against al-Hajjaj--the history of this event is vvell known*--he vvent 
to Tuştur where many persons joined him and, mention being made 
of the Muhallab Family, much abuse vvas directed against its 
members. On this, 'Abd al-Rahman said to Harish Ibn Hilal al- 
Quray'i^, who vvas one of the company: "VVhat is the matter vvith 
you, Abu Qudamah? vvhy do you not speak out your mind? and 
received from him this ansvver: “By Allah! I knovv of none vvho are 
so careful of themselves as they when they are in easy circumstances, 
and so indifferent for their personal safety when they are in distress." 

'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Sulaym al-Kalbi vvent to visit al-Muhallab 
and, seeing that ali his sons, from the cidest to the youngest, vvere 
on horseback he said to them: "May God accustom the Muslims to 
see a continual series of you; by Allah! though you are not 
grandchildren of the Prophet, your are grandchildren of a malhamah.^ 
Habib, one of al-Muhallab's sons, lost a male child and charged Yazid 
to recite the funeral service över the corpse. On this, some person 
said to him: "VVhy do you confide that duty to your brother? are 
you not his elder and is not he that is dead your son?" Habib replied: 
"My brother is honoured by the people; he bears a high reputation 
among them, and ali the Arabs have their eyes fixed on him. I 
should regret to abase that (reputation) vvhich God has exalted." 


6 The fuUest accounl vvhich we have of 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn al- 
Aşh'ath's revolt is given by Price, in his Retrospect of Makommedan History, vol. 
1 p. 455 et seq. 

7 This Harish bclonged to the Iribc of Tamiın and vvas one of their 
bravest vvarriors. He distinguished himself highly in Khurasan. — (Ibn 
Durayd's lğhtiqaq.) 

8 These lası vvords appear to mean: you are a band vvhich vviU bring 
aboul a catastrophy. 
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Mutarraf Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Shikhkhir®, seeing, one day Yazid 
Ibn al-Muhallab vvalking about in a silk robe, of vvhich the train svvept 
the ground, said to him: What meaneth this manner of vvalking? it 
is odious to God and to his Prophet!" "Dost thou know me?" said 
Yazid. "l do," replied the other, "thy conrunencement was a filthy 
drop (of sperm), thy end shall be a nasty carcass, and, during the 
interval, thou vveariest the excTement (of a lüorm)."—This thought has 
been versified in the' follovving manner by Abu Muhammad 'Abd 
Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Sami, a native of Khurasan. 

I gazed vvith vvonder on him who was proud of his shape 
and who, before that, was but a nasty drop. To-morrow, vvhen 
that handsome shape is göne, he wiU be a filthy carrion in the 
earth. Nay, vvith ali his self-love and pride, he carries excrements 
betvveen his flanks. 

The hafiz generally knovvn by the sumame of Ibn 'Asakir (vol. 
II. p. 252) says, in that article of his greater historical work vvhich 
treats pf Abu Hirash Mul^allad, the son of Yazid Ibn al-Mukhallad: 
'This MukhaUad vvas one of those vvhose liberality procured them 
universal praise. He vvent to see 'Umar Ibn Abd al-'Aziz for the 
purpose of speaking to him in favour of his father: vvhc had been 
imprisoned by that khalif. He had been appointed by his father to 
the govemment of Jurjan. On his vvay, he passed near Kufa and 
there received the visit of Hamzah' Ibn Bayd al-Hanafi*°, vvho came 
to him vvith a number of the inhabitants. This famous poet then stood 
before him and redted these verses: 

We have come to you for an affair vvhich we request you 
to arrange; say to us: 'VVelcome!' so that another vvelcomer may 
ansvver you. Refer us not to people vvho, vvhen they make a 
promise, teli a lie. You are the head of a family before vvhom 
the East and the West have bent in submission and under vvhose 
çare you vvere educated; excellent, I dedare, vvere the lessons 
vvhich they gave. In your eleventh year, you possessed that 
vvisdom vvhich is repuired but by hoary chieftains; your thoughts 


9 Mutarrif Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn al Shikhkhir vvas the son of one of the 
Prophet's companions. He died sub$equently to the year 87 (A.D. 706). -(Ibn 
Qutaybah's Ma'arif.) From what is related of him here, he seems to have been 
a rigid and puritanical Müslim. 

10 The poet Hamzah Ibn Bayd al-Hanafi vvas a native of Kufa. He 
celebraled the praises of al-Muhallab, of that emir's sons and of the qadi Bilal 
Ibn Abi Burda. The gifis vvhich he received for his eulogiums were immense. 
— (Kileb al-Aghaııi.) 
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were always tumed tovvards serious affairs, whUst the thoughts 
of those as old as you were fixed on sport and play. You were 
so beneficent that I exclaimed: 'Does there yet remain a petitioner 
to ask a favour? an applicant who has something to demand? 
'From you, gifts flowed upon solicitors, and also from those in 
your antechamber, when their generosity was invoked. 

'Let me hear your affair' said Mukhallad. He immediately 
arranged it and then ordered one hundred thousand dirhems 
( £ 25C0) to be given to the poet". 

A men vvho had already visited Mukhallad and received from 
him a preseni adequate to his deserts, went to see him again, and 
Mukhallad said to him: "Did you not already come to us, and did 
we not make you a gift?" "It is true;" replied the visitor. "What then," 
said Mukhallad, "has brought you back?" 'Those words," replied the 
man, "which al-Kumayt {vol. III. p. 373) pronounced, in speaking of 
you; 

He gave, then gave again; we retumed to him and he gave; 
then I retumed, and he renevved his gift. {This happened) many 
times. I never retum to him but he receives me with smiles and 
treats me with honour.'* 

His reply obtained for him that made it a gift double of the 
former." 

Qabisah Ibn 'Umar al-Muhallab related as foUows: "Yazid Ibn al- 
Muhallab effected the conquest of Jurjan and Tabaristan, and took 
prisoner one of their great chiefs named Sul."—1 may here observe 
that this Sul was the prince of Jurjan and the grandfather of two 
celebrated and good poets, İbrahim Ibn al-'Abbas al-SuIi (vol. /, p. 
22) and Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-SuIi (vol. III, p. 68).—Yazid 
found there a great quantity of treasure and other valuable objects. 
He therefore vvrote to (the khalif) Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik a letter 
in which he said: "I have laken Tabaristan and Jurjan, places which 
none of the Chosroes dynasty and none of their successors had ever 
been able to conquer. I am sending you so many fileş of camels'^ 
loaded with money and presents thal, when the first of them reaches 


11 The expression here rendered by treating uıilh honour signifies 
literally: doubling the cushion: which was done probably for the purpose of 
sealing the visitor more commodiously. It occurs again in the article on Yazid 
Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah. 

12 The manuscripts aU read This plural from of the 

word jtu is not mentioned in the dictionaries. 
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you, the last will be stili here with me." 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
who succeeded to the khilafat on the death of Sulayman, required 
of Yazid the fulfilment of this promise and cast him into prison. 
Mukhallad, the son of Yazid went to intercede with 'Umar in favour 
of the prisoner. Qabisah continues thus: 'Trom the tüne of 
Mukhallad leaving the dty of Marw Shahjan tül he reached 
Damascus, he gave avvay in presents one million of dirhems 
( £ 2,5000). VVhen he was about to appear before 'Umar, he put 
on a süit of shabby clothes {tohich he tucked up), and a dirty old cap.'^. 
'Umar, on seeing him, said: 'I perceive that you have tucked up your 
clothes;' to vvhich Mukhallad replied: 'If you tuck up yours or let them 
hand dovvn, we shall do the same.' He then addressed him thus: 
'You have extended your clemency to 'ali men; why then keep you 
this man in prison? If there be a legal proof of his culpability, adduce 
it and then pronounce sentence; if not, make him take oath [that he 
is not guilty), or else be reconcüed with him on condition of his givüıg 
up to you ali his landed estates.' Yazid, on hearing this. exclaimed: 
'As for the oath, it shall never be said by the Arabs that Yazid, the 
son of al-MuhaUab, was obliged to take one by necessity; as for my 
landed estates, they are of sufficient value to pay what is claimed 
of me ' Mukhallad died at the age of tvventy seven years and [on 
this occasion) 'Umar said: 'Had God meant well tovvards the father, 
he would have left this youth vvith him.' 

It is stated that Mukhallad died of the plague. 'The funeral service 
was re-nted över him by 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, who said, on 
finishiıvg: "To-day is dead the most gallant youth of ali the Arabs.' 
He then pronounced the foUovving lines of a poet, applying them to 
the circumstance: 

Our souls are going off in sighs for the loss of 'Amr, and 
the faces of ali the people are darkened and soiled vvith dust." 

An elcgy, composed on his death by Hamzah Ibn Bayd al-Hanafi, 
the poet abovc mentioned, contains the foUovving lines: 

The thrones [of State) vviU no longer be occupied by you; and, 
to-day that your [grave) clothes only, [not your chamberlains,) 
prevent you from being seen, the only throne on vvhich you 
repose is the bier.^'* The last time vve savv you vvas at Dabiq, on 


13 The auslerity of 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, his deteslation of vvorldly 
pomp and his rigid piety are weU-known. 

14 The word sarir signifies Ihrone and bier. The poet employs it here 
in the tvvo meanings. 
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the day in which they poured upon you the crumbling mould 
(of the grave). 

Al Farazdaq (vol. III, p. 612), said, in an elegy on his death: 

Never did the bier vvhich they carried off hold the like of 
Mukhallad! Never did grave-clothes cover a man like him. Thy 
father is one vvhose name sufficed to put a hostUe squadron to 
flight, though in it (every lance-head)^^ vvas fuUy a span in length. 
The foe knew that, when he girded his loins, he vvas the lion 
of the forest that never fled from danger 

The passage given above proves that Mukhallad, the son of 
Yazid, died on or about the year 100 (A.D. 718-9), for 'Umar Ibn 'Abd 
al-'Aziz vvas raised to the khilafat in the month of Safar, A.H. 99 
(Sept. Oct. A.D. 717) and died in the month of Rajab, 101 (Jan. Feb. 
A.D. 720).** It vvas in 'Umar's residence that he expired. Hamzah's 
elegy proves aiso that Muldvallad died at Dabiq, vvhich is a viilage 
situated in the govemment of Aleppo, and to the north of the city. 
İt gives its name to a large meadovv (marff in the neighbourhood. 
Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik died at that place and there also is his 
tomb, a vvell-knovvn monument. 

Let us resume our account of Yazid. Abu Ja'far al-Tabari (vol. 
II, p. 597) says, in his great historical work: "Al-Mughirah, the son 
of al'Muhallab, acted as his father's lieutenant at Marvv, and held 
the govemment of that City and of the province." He died in the 
month of Rajab, 82 (Aug.-Sept. A.D. 701), as we have said in the 
life of al-Muhallab when this nevvs reeched Yazid, he told it to the 
military (chiefs) but kept it from al-Muhallab's knovvledge; preferring 
that he should leam it from the vvomen. AJ-Muhallab, hearing their 
lamentations, asked vvhat vvas vvrong and, being informed that al- 
Mughirah vvas dead, he exciaimed: Trom God we came, and to God 
vve must retum!' His grief vvas so excessive that he let it appear, and 
vvas reprimandcd, for that reason, by one of his domestic officers. 
He then called in Yazid and sent him off to Marvv, after giving hım 
instructions for his conduct. During ali this time, his tears vvere 
Irickling dovvn över his beard. Al-Hajjaj vvrote to him a letter of 
condolence for the loss of al-Muehirah. vvho vvas truly an able 
chief."—I may here mention that al-Mughirah had a son named Bishr 
of vvhom Abu Tammam (vol. I, p. 348) speaks in the first part of his 


15 This parenthcsis is supplied by conjecture. 

16 This passage is important in a phUological point of vievv; it proves 

that the expression signiTıes on or about. 
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Hamasah (p. 119), and some of whose poetry he inserts in that work. 
One of these pieces, composed by him on [his uncle) Yazid, we here 
give: 

The amir (al-Muhhlab) has treated me ili and so did al- 
Mughirah; Yazid also has tumed his back upon me. AH of them 
have got (governments) wherewith to sate their appetite; yet it is 
disgraceful for a man to be sated vvhen his companion suffers 
from hunger. Use me gently, dear uncle, and employ me when 
an untovvard event arrives; time {as you know) is an assemblage 
of vicissitudes. I am your sword and, though svvords may 
sometimes rebound (rvithout cuttinğ), yet the sword of a man like 
me will never rebound, to the detriment of your cause. At what 
door shall I ask permission to enter, if I be replied from the door 
of vvhich I vvas the guardian? 

Let us retum to al-Tabari's narration: "On the day of al- 
Muehirah's death, al-Muhallab vvas stopping at Kish (or Kiss), in 
Transoxiana, being engaged in r vvith the people of that place. Yazid 
set out vvith sixty horsemen and met, in the desert, vvith a body of 
five hundred Turks. A desperate conflict ensued, and Yazid vvas 
vvounded in the thigh by an arrovv. After that, al-Muhallab made 
peace vvith the inhabitants of Kish, on receiving from them a {sum 
of money, as) redemption. He then left them and set out for Marvv. 
On arriving at Zaugh ul, vvhich is a vdllage in the govemment of 
Marvv al-Rud, he vvas attacked by pain in the bovvels. He then called 
in Habib and such of his other sons as vvere vvith him. Some arrovvs, 
tied up so as to form a bundle, vvere brought in, by his order, 'VVhat 
think you?' said he, 'could you break them ali, novv that they are 
tied together?' They ansvvered that they could not. 'And if they vvere 
separated?' 'Certamly', said they, 'VVe could break them.' 'Such,' 
continued he, 'is the effect of union!' He then made them a long 
exhortation."--vvhich it is needless for us to repeat here, and finished 
by saying; '1 nominate Yazid as my lieutenant appoint Habib to the 
command of the jund {the Arab troops), until he led them to Yazid, 
vvhose authority they vvili ali acknovvledge. His son al-Mufaddal then 
said; 'Had you not placed him at our head, vve ourselves vvould have 
done so.' Habib received his dying injunctions and, after saying the 
funeral prayer över the corpse, he proceeded to Marvv. Yazid vvrote 
to 'Abd al-Malik, infornning him that al-Muhallab vvas dead and had 
chosen him as his successor." 

This nomination vvas confirmed by al-Hajjaj, vvho aftervvards, in 
the year 85 (A.D. 704), revoked it and gave the govemment to al- 
Mufaddal. Yazid's brother. His motive for so doing vvas this; Having 
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göne (some years before) to visit (the khalif) 'Abd al-Malik, he passed 
on his way back by a monastery at which heel halled. Being then 
informed that a very old and leamed Christian was residing there, 
he had him brought in and said to him: 'Teli me, şhaykM do you 
find in your books any thing conceming you and us?" "I have," 
replied the other; "we find therein ali that has already happened to 
you and the mention of your present State and of what it vviU be." 
'Are we designated by our names or are we merely described?" "AU 
is described without being named, but there is a name without 
description." "What description do you find of the Conrmander of 
the faithful?". "We find that, for the time in vvhich we are, he is 
a baid sovereign before vvhom every one who stands in his way must 
fail prostrate." "What do you find next?" "A man named al-Walid",^^ 
"And what then?" "A man whose name is that of a prophet and 
by vvhom God will display his povver to men." That was Sulayman, 
the son of 'Abd al-Malik. "Do you knovv vvhat vvili happen to me?" 
'T do" "VVho VVİU succeed to me in the authority?" "A man caUed 
Yazid." "WU1 that be in my life-time or after my death?" ‘1 do not 
knovv," Do you knovv his description?" "He will act vvith perfidy; 
that is aU 1 knovv." the person {zoho reiated this anecdote) said: Al-Hajjaj 
vvas struck vvith the idea that the person thus indicated vvas no other 
than Yazid, the son of al-Muhallab and, during the remainder of his 
journey, vvhich required seven days, he never ceased thinking of the 
old man's vvords. On his arrival, he vvrote to 'Abd al-Malik, 
requesting permission to resign the govemment of Iraq and received 
from him a letter containing these vvords: "I see very vveU vvhat your 
intention is; you vvish to discover hovv you stand in my opinion." 
He then vainly employed every means for the purpose of bringing 
about Yazid's deposition, tül one of al-MuhaUab’s cavalry officers, 
named al-Khivar Ibn Sabrah and vvho vvas then in the service of 
Yazid, came to see him and vvas asked by him hovv that amir vvas 
getting on. Al-Khivar replied: "His obedience {lozuards the khalif) and 
the nüldness of his adnunistration are most exemplary." "That is a 
fib!" exclaimed al-Hajjaj, "teli the truth." His vnsitor then said: "God 
alone is greater and more mighty than he; he has saddled (the steed 
of independence) and has put no bridle on (to restrain if)." "You now 
speak the truth!" repUed al-Hajjaj, and at a later period, he gave to 
al-Khiyar the govemment of 'Uman (in Arabia, or of 'Amman, in 
Palestinel).^^ He then vvrote to 'Abd al-Malik, blaming he conduct of 


17 The son and successor of 'Abd al-Malik. 

18 Khivar vvas put to death at 'Uman by Ziad, the son of al-Mahallab.— 
(Ishtiqaq.) 
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Yazid and of ali the Muhallab fannily; in short, the addrcssed him so 
often on that subject thaf he receivcd frotn him a letter containing 
these vvords: "You are alvvays speaking against Yazid and the family 
of cü-MuhaUab; point me ou t another man capable of goveming 
Khurasan. AJ-Hajjaj named Maja'ah (or Mujja'h) Ibn Sa'd al-Sa'di. To 
this, 'Abd al-Malik retumed the foUovving ansvver: "The same motive 
which impels you to effect the ruin of the Muhallab family has 
induced you to propose Maja'ah Ibn Sa'd. Look out for a mân of 
decision, and capable of executing your orders." Al-Hajjaj sent him 
the name of Qutaybah Ibn Müslim al-Bahili (vol. II, p. 514) and 
received for ansvver; "Appoint him." When Yazid leamed that al- 
Hajjaj had effected his deposition, he said to the members of his 
family: "VVho, do you think, vviU receive from al-Hajjaj the 
govemment of ^urasan?" They ansvvered; "Some man of {his own 
trihe) the Thaqif." "Not at ali!" replied Yazid, "one of you vviU receive 
from him a letter appointing him to that place and, when I am göne 
to meet him {and am in his power), he vvili replace that person by 
another, and Qutaybah Ibn Müslim is the fittest man." The narrator 
of this anecdote said: VVhen al-Hajjaj obtained from 'Abd al-Malik 
the authorisation to depose Yazid, be felt that he vvould do vvrong 
if he announced to him by a letter that the command vvas taken from 
him, and therefore vvrote to him a dispatch in vvhich he said: 'Teave 
{your brolhers) al-Mufaddal as your lieutenant and come here." Al- 
Husayn Ibn al-Mandk, vvhom Yazid consulted on rcceiving 

this letter, advdsed him to give a pretext for remaining vvhere he 
vvas. "Because," said he, "you stand very high in the good opinion 
on the Commander of the faithful. This is a stroke aimed against you 
by al-Hajjaj. If you delay your departure, I am in hopes that the khalif 
VVİU vvrite to him the order to confirm you in your post." To this Yazid 
replied; "VVe are of a family vvhose fidelity {touınrds the khalifs) has 
alvvays been for it a benediction; I detest disobcdience and opposition 
to orders." He then commenced making preparations for his 
departure. Al-Hajjaj, thinking that he delayed too long, vvrote these 
vvords to al-Mufaddal, Yazid's brother; "I have appointed you to the 
govemment of Khurasan." Yazid, vvhom al-Mufaddal then pressed 
most eamestly to depart, said to him: "Al-Hajjaj vviU not İcave you 
in place, önce I am göne; his only motive in acting as he does is 
the fear of my resisting his orders." "You are mistaken" replied al- 
Mufaddal, "and are jealous of my good fortune." "I am not jealous 
of you," repUed Yazid, "and that you shaU soon have reason to 
knovv." In the month of the latter Rabi' 85 (April-May, A.D. 704)' 
Yazid left Khuraran, and al-Hajjaj replaced al-Mufaddal by Qutaybah 
Ibn Müslim. Husayn Ibn al-Mundhir. or according to another 
statement, Firuz Ibn Husayn, said, in speaking of Yazid: 
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I advised you to take a decided step, but you vvould not hear 
me; and now, that you are stripped of your commandment, (a/- 
arnarat) you regret (your folly). But I shali not vveep for you 
through fondness, neither shall I pray that you retum home 
safely. 

VVhen Qutaybah Ibn Müslim arrived in Khurasan, Husayn was 
asked by him what he had said of Yazid and he made the foUovving 
ansvver: 


I advised you to take a derided step, but you vvould not hear 
me; blame then yourself, if you mean to blame. If al-Hajjaj leams 
that you resist his orders, you vviU find that his povver is 
overvvhelming. 

Qutaybah then asked him what vvas the advice he gave, and 
Husayn replied; I told him not to keep a single yellovv or vvhite (piece 
of money), but tö send them ali to the emir (al-Hajjaj)." 

The foUovving verses by 'Abd Allah Ibn Hammam al-5aluli vvere 
composed on the replacement of Yazid by Qutaybah. 

VVe said, Qutaybah! the moming you came here. "Assuredly, 
vve have got in you a one eyed substitute for Yazid. Your father 
in no vvay resembled al-MuhaUab; your (family) compared to his, 
is mean and despicable. VVide is the difference betvveen one vvho 
rose to fortune by castanets and one vvho brandished the svvord 
amidst the fires of vvar. Here come the squinting Bahilites under 
vvhose domination liberality has perished and infamy flourishes. 

The expression a one-eyed substitute (badal a'war) is figuratively 
applied to a man generaUy despised vvho succeeds, in officc, to one 
vvho alvvays deserved praise. They say also, in the same sense: a one- 
eyed successor (khaiaf a'amar). The vvord castanets aUudes to the fact 
that Qutaybah, in his youth, vvas a (public dancer and) player on those 
instruments. Qutaybah is here caUed a squinter (ahmal), and so he vvas; 
the plural form of this adjective is analogous to those of aswad, ahmar, 
ete vvhich are sudan, humran. Some say that these verses vvere 
.'omposed, not by 'Abd Allah Ibn Hammam, but by Nahar Ibn 
Tavvsi'ah al-Yaşhkuri.*’ 

Al-Tabari says, under the year 90 (A.D. 708-9): "Al-Hajjaj vvent 
forth against the Kurds, vvho lad occupied the entire province of Farz. 


19 Nahar Ibn Tavvsi'ah vvas One of al-Muhallab's favorile poel. He died 
A.H. 103 (A.D. 721-2). 
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He took with him Yazid and his brothers al-Mufaddal and 'Abd al- 
Malik. VVhen he encamped, he had them placed in a tent, near his 
ovvn lodgings and under a guard of Syrian troops; this tent was 
surrounded vvith a şort of ditch. He exacted from them a sum of six 
miUion ( £ 150,000) and put them to the torture (in order to enforce 
payment). Yazid suffered those pains with such firmness as provoked 
the anger of al-Hajjaj. It is said that he (Yazid) had been vvounded 
by an arrovv, the head of vvhich remained in his thigh, and that, if 
any tfûng touched him there, he would cry ou t; even if it was moved 
in the sUghtest manner, he vvould utter a cry. Al-Hajjaj ordered him 
to be tormented and receive strokes on the thigh. This was done; 
Yazid cried out and his sister Hind, who was then vvith her husband 
al-Hajjaj, heard the cry and began to scream and to lament. On this, 
al-Hajjaj divorced her. He afterwards let them alone and began to 
ask money from them. They commenced fumishing it and, during 
that time, they made arrangements for effecting their escape. Having 
sent to (their brother) Marvvan İbn al-Muhallab, who was then in Basra, 
they told him to put torsos at their disposal and to give the public 
to understand that he meant to offer them for sale; they bade him 
also ask so high a price for them that no one vvould buy them. They 
vviU be for us, said they, 'a means of escape, if we succeed 'in getting 
out of this place.’ Marvvan did so, vvhilst his brother, Habib, also vvas 
undergoing tortures at Basra. Yazid then ordered a copious repast 
to be served to the guards and had them provided vvith vvine. Whilst 
they vvere drinking and unmindful of their charge, he put on the 
clothes of his cook, placed a false vvhite beard över his ovvn and vvent 
out. One of the guards savv him and said: That is Yazid's marmer 
of vvalking.'^® He then vvent up, looked at him in the face, --it vvas 
in the night, and seeing the vvhite beard, he tumed avvay, saying: 
This is an elderly man.' Al-Mufaddal foUovved his brother vvithout 
being remarked and they vvent to a boat vvhich vvas kept ready for 
them in the svvamps (al-Bataih) by their directions. They vvere then 
at the distance of eighteen parasangs from Basra. VVhen they reached 
the boat, they vvaited for 'Abd al-Malik vvho had met vvith something 
to detain him, and at length Yazid said to al-Mufaddal: 'Get into the 
boat vvith us and let him follovv.' To this, al-Mufaddal, vvho vvas bom 
of the same mother as 'Abd al-Malik, replied: 'By Allah! 1 shall not 
stir from this spot tül my brother comes, even should I be taken back 
to prison.' Yazid stopped tül 'Abd al-Malik came up; they then 
embarked and voyaged the remainder of the night, untU daybreak. 
The next moming, the guards discovered that their prisoners had 
escaped and sent to inform al-Hajjaj of vvhat had happened. He vvas 


20 Yazid had been lamed by an arrow. 
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dismayed at the pevvs and, imagining that they had fled in the 
direction of Khurasan, he sent off, by the post horses, to Qutaybah 
İbn Müslim, a dispatch in vvhich he gave him waming of their 
approaching arrival, ordered him to make preparations for resisting 
them and to send messengers to the commanders of ali the districts 
((funtn) and frontier stations, enjoining them to hold themselves in 
readiness and to keep a look-out for the fugitives. He sent also 
another dispatch to (Ihe khalif) al-Walid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, üıforming 
him of their evasion and expressing his opinion that they intended 
to go to Khurasan, and not elsewhere. He continued thinking of vvhat 
they intended to do and vvould sometimes say: T am sure that Yazid's 
mind prompts him to act like İbn al-Ash'ath/--I may here observe 
that Ibn al-Ash'ath whose names vvere 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Ash'ath Ibn Qays, of the tribe of Kindah, revolted 
against 'Abd al-Malik Ibn Marvvan. His history is well known and 
is to be found in the books of annals. 

When Yazid (and his companions), says al-'Tabari, "drevv near to 
al-Bataıh'^^ the horses vvhich had been kept in readiness vvere 
brought to them, and they rode of vvith a guide vvho took the vvay 
vvhich crosses (the desert) of al-Samavvah. Tvvo days later, al-Hajjaj 
leamed that they vvere on the road to Syria, that their horses vvere 
fatigued vvith the joumey and that a person had seen them travelling 
tovvards the desert. He immediately sent off this nevvs to al-VVahd. 
Yazid continued his route tül he reached Palestine and there he 
stopped at the dvveUing of VVuhayb Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman al-Azdi, a 
person vvhom Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik (the khalif s brother) held 
in high esteem. VVuhayb took his guest to Sulayman and said; 'Here 
is Yazid; his brothers are at my house; they have 'fled hither from 
al-Hajjaj and they seek refuge under your protection.' 'Bring them 
to me,' said Sulayman, '1 ansvver for their safety. He (al-Hajjaf) shall 
'never lay hands on them, as long as I live.' VVuhayb brought them 
and thus placed them out of danger. Al-Hajjaj then vvrote to al-VValid 
Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, saying: The famiJy of al-MuhalIab have defrauded 
the treasury; they escaped from me and are novv vvith Sulayman.' 
VVhen al-VValid knevv that Yazid was vvith Sulayman, his uneasiness 
of mind vvas diminished to a certain degree, but he vvas greatly 
incensed at the loss of the money and therefore vvrote to his brother 
Sulayman, asking vvhere Yazid vvas. 'He is vvith me,' replied 
Sulayman, and I have engaged myself for this safety. He ovves no 
more than three miUions of the six vvhich al-Hajjaj required of them. 


21 The immense marshes vvhich extend from Basra to the Persiatv gulf 
vvere called the Bataih. 
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They have paid three and owe three, which I shall take upon myself.' 
Al-VValid retumed this reply: 'By Allah! I shall not pardon him tili 
you send him to me chained.' To this. Sulayan an3wered; 'If I send 
him to you, I will go with him; but, for God's sakel do not dishonour 
me or bring me into disgrace.' Al-Walid vvrote back as followsı 'By 
Allah! if you brihg him to me, I shall not forgive him.' Yazid then 
said (to Sulayman): 'Send me to him; by Allah! I do not vvish to raise 
enmity and hostile feelings betvveen you and him, or to let you and 
your brother gain a bad reputation on my account. Send me to him; 
let your son come with me and write to him (Ihe khalif) as mild a 
letter as you can.' Sulayman dispatched his son Ayyub vvith him and, 
as al-VValid had ordered the prisoner to be brought in chains, he said 
to his son: 'VVhen you enter into the khalif's presence, appear before 
him bound in the same chain as Yazid.' VVhen they reached the place 
where al-VValid was, they appeared before him in that State and the 
khalif, on seeing his brother's son attached to the same chains as 
■Yazid, exclaimed : 'By Allah! we have offended Sulayman!' The youth 
(Ayyub) then handed him his father's letter and said: 'Commander 
of the faithful! may my life be laid dovvn to save yours! do not cast 
dishonour on my father, you who are our natural protector; do not 
deprive us of the hope that people shall always continue to expect 
safety under the protection of us who are so closely allied to you; 
do not disappoint those whose hope to gain honour in becoming 
attached to us who derived our honour from you.' He then read 
his father's letter, which ran as follows; To the servant of God, al- 
VValid Commander of the faithful; for, Sulayman, the son of 'Abd 
al-Malik. Here is the point: Commander of the faithful I certainly 
think that, if an enemy who revolted against you and resisted were 
to soUcit my protection and place himself under my safeguard, you 
would not dishonour my guest and bring my right of protection into 
discredit; how then should it be if the person whom I received as 
my guest had alvvays been devotedly obedient to your will and 
rendered, not orüy he but his father and ali the members of his 
family, the most signal Services to Islamism. I have now sent him 
to you and, if you vvish (faghzu) to come to a rupture vvith me, to 
annul my credlt as a protector and to injure me in the gravest manner, 
you have the povver of doing so and may do it. But I implore you, 
in God's name! to avoid a rupture, to refrain from casting a blemish 
on my honcurable reputation and to continue the kindness zmd 
friendship vvhich you have hitherto shovvn me. By Allah! Commander 
of the faithful! you knovv not hovv long my life and yours may 
endure, neither do you knovv vvhen death shall part us. If the 
Convmander of the faithful, vvhose happiness may God prolong! be 
inclined to retard the moment of my death, to act kindly tovvards 
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me, to respect my rights and to abstain from hurting me, I pray him 
to do so. By AlJah! Commander' of the faithful! there is nothing in 
the world, after my duty towards God, in which I find more delight 
ıhan in your good vviU and your happiness; it is by deserving your 
benevolence that we ali hope to obtain the favour of God. 
Commander of the faithful! if you deign, even for a single day, to 
give me joy, to be friendly towards me, to mantain my honour and 
to respect my rights, you will pardon Yazid for my sake, and ali you 
reclaim of him shall be paid by me.' 

VVhen this letter was read, the khalif said: 'We have been too 
severe on Sulayman.' He then called his nephew över to him, and 
Yazid began a speech in vvhich, after extolling the Almighty and 
praising the Prophet, he said: 'Commander of the faithful! we 
appreciate to the utmost degree the kindness you have alvvays shovvn 
us; others may forget favours, but we, never; others may be 
ungrateful, but we cannot'. The toils vvhich vve have undergone in 
the service of your noble family, the strokes vve have inflicted on 
your enemies in many great batties, both in the Eastem countries 
and in the West, are surely good titles to your benevolence;' The 
khalif then made him sit dovvn, granted him a fuU pardon and left 
him fı-ee. Yazid retumed to Sulayman, and his brothers tried to raise 
the money vvhich vvas claimed of him. Al-Walid vvrote to al-Hajjaj, 
saying: '1 did not attempt to touch Yazid and the members of his 
family, because they vvere vvith Sulayman {and under his protection). 
So do you let them alone and cease vvriting to me about them.' VVhen 
al-Hajjaj received this letter, he discontinued his attacks against them 
and even renounced to one milUon of dirhems vvhich vvere ovving 
to him by Abu 'Uyaynah {another of al-Muhallab's sons). He also set 
at liberty Habib, the son of al-Muhallab. Yazid passed nine months 
vvith Sulayman, enjoying agreeable life and great tranquillity of mind. 
His protector never received a present {of money), but sent him the 
half of it. 

Being asked by one of his usual companions vvhy he did not build 
a house for himself, he replied: 'VVhat should I do vvith it? I have 
alvvays dvvelling ready prepared for me.' 'VVhere is that dvvelling?' 
said his friend. He ansvvered: 'If I hold a commandment, I vviU be 
in the govemment palace; and if I be out of it I vviU be in the State 
prison.' He said also: '1 should feel no pleasure in being fee from 
vvordly cares and hav/ing fortune submissive to my vvdU;' and, being 
asked his reason, he ansvvered: 'Because I should detest adopting lazy 
habits.' 

It the month of Shavvwal, a.11, 95 Oune-July A.D. 714) and 
subsequently to these events, al-Hajjaj died. Some say that his death 
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took place on the 25th of Rannadan, and that, he had then reached 
his fifty-third or fifty-fourth year. When he was on the point of death, 
he charged Yazid Ibn Abi Kabshah to replace him in the 
adnûnistration of the tvvo cities (al-Misran), that is, of Kufa and Basra 
and to take the direction of military affairs and the presidency of the 
public prayer. To Yazid Ibn Abi Müslim (see next article) he confided 
the administration of the land-tax (kharaj). Those tvvo nominations 
vvere confirmed by al-Walid, who approved also of ali the other 
appointments made by al-Hajjaj. According to another account, il was 
from al-Walid himself that they received their appointment. Al-Hajjaj 
held the govemment of the tvvo Iraqs during twenty years. 

Al-Walid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik died on Saturday, the 15th of the 
latter Jumada, A.H. 96 (25th February, A.D. 715) at Dayr Maran." 

I may observe that this monastery is situated on the slope of Qasiun, 
the mountain vvhich lies near Damascus. He was buried in the 
cemetery outside the gate called Bab al-Saghir; 

Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik vvas prodaimed khalif on the day 
of his brother al-Walid's death and, in that year,—I mean the year 
96, —he took the govemment of Iraq from Yazid Ibn Abi Müslim and 
gave it to Yazid, the son of al-Muhallab. Khalifah Ibn Khayyat (vol, 
I, p. 492) says: 'Tn the year 97 (A.D. 715-6), Yazid untied in his ovvn 
hands the coırunandment of the tvvo cities,"—meaning Kufa and 
Basra. God knovvs best, "Salih Ibn 'Abd cd-Rahman received from him 
the administration of the land-tax with the order that he should put 
to death the members of the 'Aqil^^ family, that to vvhich al-Hajjaj 
belonged. He, in consequence, arrested them and then put to the 
torture, under the direction of 'Abd al-Malik, the son of al-MuhaUab." 

Al-Walid intended to have taint from Sulayman the right of 
succeeding to the khaUfate and of transferring it to his ovvn son 'Abd 
al-'Aziz. Al-Hajjaj had taken a solemn engagement to second the 
khalif and so also did Qutaybah Ibn Müslim al-Bahili, the same who 
replaced Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab in the govemment cf Khurasan. 
When Sulayman obtained the khalifate, Qutaybah vvas apprehensive 
that his govemment vvould be taken from him and given to Yazid 
Ibn al-Muhallab. He therefore wroıe to Sulayman congratulating him 
on his accession, condoling vvith him on the death of al-Walid, 
mentiorüng the Services vvhich he himself had rendered to the State 
and vaunting his fidelity to 'Abd al-Malik and al-Walid. He then 


22 According to Ibn Durayd, in his Işhtûfjq, the name should 

be pronounced ‘Aifil. In the life of al-Hijjaj (vol. 1 p. 366), it has been transcribed 
'Uıjoyl. İn the genealogy given theıe Ibn 'Uqayl must be replaced by Ibn Abi'Aifil. 
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added that he vvould be equally serviceable and obedient to the ne w 
khalif, provided that the govemment of Khurasan vvere not taken 
from hirn. He addressed to hün also another letter in which he spoke 
of the conquests he had effected, of his elevated position and of his 
influence över the foreign kings, said he, are filled vvith terror “at 
my name." He then attacked the sons of al-Muhallab and declared 
solemniy that if Yazid was named govemor of Khurasan, he himself 
would repudiate the authority of the khalif. In a third letter he 
declared that he had repudiated his authority. These three dispatches 
he sent off by a man of his tribe to vvhom he gave the foUovving 
instructions: "VVhen the khalif has read the first letter, he may 
probably hand it to Yazid, if the latter be present. In that case, give 
him the second letter and, if he hand it also to Yazid, after reading 
it, give him the third. If, on the contrary, he reads the first letter 
and put it up vvithout passing it to Yazid do not give him the tvvo 
others (but keep them up)." The narrator says. Qutaybah's messenger 
arrived, found Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab with Sulayman and delivered 
the first letter to the khalif who read it and passed it to Yazid. He 
then gave the second letter vvhich was read and passed also to Yazid. 
On this, he gave the third. Sulayman read it, changed colour and, 
having called for (sigillary) clay, he sealed it up and kept it in his 
hand. 

According to Abu 'Ubaydah Ma'mar Ibn al-Muthannah (vol. III, 
p. 388), the first letter contained an attack on Yazid, accusing him 
of perfidy, ingratitude and thanklessness; in the second was an 
eulogium on the same person and, in the third, vvere vvritten these 
vvords: "If you do not confirm me in the place vvhich I now occupy 
and give me the positive assurance then I have nothing to fear from 
you, I shall cast off your authority as I cast off my slippers, and shall 
certainly fiil it (the land) vvith horse and foot to attack you." Sulayman 
then ordered Outaybah's messenger to go down to the guest house 
and, vvhen the evening set in, he sent for him and gave him a pürse 
of dinars (gold pieces), saying: 'This is to requite your trouble and 
here is a diploma "containing your master's nomination to the 
govemment of Khurasan; set out, and a messenger of mine shall 
accompany you." The Bahilide (Qutaybah' emissary) departed vvith the 
khalif's messenger and, on reaching Hulvvan, they vvere told by the 
people that Qutaybah had revolted. On this, Sulayman's agent 
tumed back after delivering the diploma to Qutaybah's man, vvho 
pursued his jc.ımey. VVhen Qutaybah savv the messenger, he 
consulted his brothers on the line of conduct vvhich he should follovv, 
and they replied: "After vvhat has occurred here, Sulayman can no 
longer have any reliance on you." Some time after, Qataybah vvas 
slain, as vve have related in our account of him (vol. II, p. 516); this 
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occurrencc we mentioned in a sununary manner, because the details 
would have led us too far.—Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab, having then 
obtained the govemment of Iraq/ reflected (on the State of that province) 
and said to himself: Iraq has been ruined by al-Hajjaj; the people of 
that country place ali their hopes in me yet, if I go there and begin 
to exact the payment of the kharaj (lartd-tax), I shall be obliged to act 
vvith great severity, become (for them) as bad as my predecessor and 
plunge then into a civil war. God forbid that I should bring down 
upon them again the affIictions from vvhich He has just delivered 
then, and yet, if I did not fumish to Sulayman the same amount 
(of revenue) as he received from al-Hajjaj, he vvould reject vvhat I send 
though it came from me." He therefore went to the khalif and said: 
'T can point out to you a man who wcll understands the 
administration of the l^araj and to him you might confied that duty. 
His name is Salih Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman, and he is a maıvla of the 
tribe of Tamim." Sulayman replied: 'T accept your recommendation" 
Yazid then set out for Iraq, vvhither Salih had preceded him and 
was then stopping at VVasit. On dravving near the tovvn, he met ali 
the in habitants, vvho had göne forth to receive him, but Saüh did 
not appear tiU he had nearly reached the place. It was only then 
that Salih set out, preceded by (a guard of) four hundred Syrians. He 
retumed to the tovvn vvith Yazid and, on entering, said to him: "There 
is a house vvhich I have cleared out for you." Yazid stopped there, 
and Salih proceeded to his ovvn residence. (From that moment) he 
stinted Yazid (in money matters) and vvould not allovv him to meddle, 
even in the slightest degree (luith the finance department). Yazid caused 
one thousand tables to be got ready, so that he might give a repast 
to the inhabitants; Salih took them from him (and did not restore them) 
HU Yazid said: '■Write dovvn the expense to my ovvn "account." Yazid 
purchased a great quanHty of objects £md, having dravvn bills on Salih 
for the amount, he sent to have them cashed. They vvere not 
accepted, and the bearers retumed to Yazid vvho go into a passion 
and seûd to himself: "This is my ovvn doing." Soon after, he received 
the visit of SaUh and made room for him on his ovvn seat. "VVhat 
are those bills?" said Salih, "the jduraj administraHon cannot take 
charge of them; a fevv days ago, I accepted a biU of yours for one 
hundred thousand dirhems ( £ 25,000) and I have already advanced 
you the amount of your salary. Other sums you asked of me, and 
I gave them. Matters cannot go on so; the Connmander of the faithful 
vvUl never approve of these proceedings and you vviU be certainly 
caUed so an account." Yazid repüed, in laughing: "Come novv, Abu'l- 
VValid! accept these last biUs," and vvrought him into a so good 
humour that he said: "VVeU I shaU I accept them, but do not dravv 
too many on me." 'T shaU not." replied Yazid." 
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Sulayman, having given to Yazid the govemment, not of 
Khurasan but of Iraq, said to 'Abd al-MaIik< the son of al-Muhallab: 
"How vvould you act were 1 to appoint you to the govemment of 
Khurasan?" 'Abd al-Malik replied: "Commander of the faithful! you 
vvould alvvays find me acting according to your vvishes. The khalif 
then tumed the conversation to another subject, and 'Abd al-Malik 
sent to some of the military chiefs in Khurasan, who vvere attached 
to him, a letter in vvhich he said that the Commander of the faithful 
had offered to him the govemment of that province. Intelligence of 
this reached Yazid, vvho vvas disgusted vvith the govemment of Iraq 
on account of the restraint in vvhich he vvas held by Salih, vvith vvhom 
he found that he cpuld do nothing. He therefore called in 'Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Ahtam and said to him. "I want your advice conceming an 
affair vvhich preoccupies my nund, and vvish you to free me from 
the uneasiness it gives me." Ibn al-Ahtam ansvvered: "I shall obey 
vvhatever order you are pleased to give." Yazid then spoke to him 
in these terms: "You see in vvhat restraint I am kept here and may 
imagine the annoyance vvhich it gives me. Novv, the govemment of 
Khurasan is vacant and I have been informed that the Commander 
of the faithful spoke of it to 'Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Muhallab, Is there 
any means (by tvhich l might obtain it)" "There is, most certainly;" 
replied the other, "send me to the Commander of the faithful and 
I am sure that I shall retum here vvith your appointment to that post." 
"It is vvell," said Yazid, "but be careful not to speak of vvhat I have 
told you." He then vvrote a letter to Sulayman in vvhich he described 
the State of Iraq and praised highly Ibn al-Ahtam, as being a man 
perfectly vvell acquainted vvith the affairs of Khurasan. He authorised 
Ibn al-Ahtam to travel by post and gave him thirty thousand dirhems 
( £ 750). Ibn al-Ahtam vvas seven days on the road. On arriving, 
he vvent to Sulayman's residence vvith the intention of delivering to 
him Yazid's letter. Being introduced, he found him at breakfast and 
therefore sat dovvn in a comer of the room. Tvvo (raasted) puUets vvere 
then brought to him and, vvhen he had finished eating. Sulayman 
said to him; "You shall have an audience later, do not miss it." One 
third (of the day) had passed, vvhen the khalif sent for him and said: 
"Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab informs me by his letter that you are vvell 
acquainted vvith the State of Iraq and of Khurasan, and he speaks 
of you vvith commendation. Hovv did you acquire your information 
rcspecting these countries?" Ibn al-Ahtam replied: "No man knovvs 
them as I do; I vvas bom and brought up in Khurasan."--" Ah!" said 
Sulayman, "the Commander of the faithful is in great vvant of a man 
like you, vvhom he may consult respecting these tvvo provinces. 
Whom vvould you recommend as a fitperson to gövem Khurasan?" 
Ibn al-Ahtam replied: 'The Commander of the faithful knovvs vvhom 
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he would like to appoint; if he deign to name the person, I shall teli 
him whether he is fit f<«r the place or not." Sulayman mentioned a 
man of the tribe of Ouraysh, and the other said: "That is not the 
man for Khurasan." The khalif then named 'Abd al-Malik, the son 
of al-Muhallab. Ibn al-Ahtam replied: "He will not ansvver tiU he 
knows how to levy a body.of troops."^ Among the last whom the 
khaiif named was Waki' Ibn Abi Sud. "Commander 

of the faithful" said the other, "Waki' is a man of great bravery, 
decision and gallantry, but he is not of that (county) and, besides, 
he has never commanded a body of three hundred men and has 
always been under the ordeıs of a superior." "You say true," replied 
Sulayman, "but come now, teli mc who is the fittest man." Ilm al- 
Ahtam answered: "One whom, I know, but vvhose name you did 
not produce." "Who is that?" said the khalif, "I shall not mention 
his name unless the Commander of the faithful promise to keep the 
secret to himself and to protect me agaiiıst the ill-will of that 
pcıson." 'T promise it to you," said the khalif, "Name him." "Yazid, 
the son of al-Muhallab;" replied Ibn al-Ahtam. The khalif said: "But 
that man is in Iraq and prefers residing there to being in Khurasan."— 
"You know him well, Commander of the faithful!" replied the other, 
"but you may oblige him to accept and authorise him to leave a 
lieutenant in Iraq vvhen he is about to set out."'"You have hit on 
iti exclaimed Sulayman. He then had a diploma dravvn up, by vvhich 
Yazid was constitutcd govemor of Khurasan, and, to it he joined a 
letter in vvhich he said: "Ibn al-Ahtam is, as you mentioned, a man 
of intelligence, piety, talent wd judgment." Ibn al-Ahtam received 
the letter vvith the diploma and, after a joumey of seven days, he 
rejoined Yazid "What news do you bring vvith you?" said the latter. 
Hm al-Ahtam handed him the letter. "Nonsense, man!" exclaimed 
Yazid, "have you any nevvs?" The other handed him the diploma. 
Yazid immediately gave order to make preparations for his departure 
and, having called in his son Mukhallad, he sent him on before, to 
Khurasan. that vcry day. Yaczid then set out and stopped in Kuurasan 
three or four months, after vvhich he invaded and took Jurjan, 
Tabaristan and Eiishistan. This vvas in the year 93 (A.D. 710-7). 
Havdng lost five thousand men in besieging one of the fortresses of 
Jurjan, he svvore, by a most solemn oath, to slay so many of the 
enemy that the blo<xl vvould suffice to tum a mili. He therefore 
massacred numbers, but it vvas necessary to pour vvater on the blood 
in order to make it flovv and tum the mili. He then ate bread made 
of the flour vvhich had been ground by means of their blood. 
Sulayman Ibn 'Abd al-Malik died soon after. His death took place 


23 The Arabıc text says: tül he can count men. 
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at Dabiq, on the eve of Friday, 19th of Safar, A.H. 99) İst October, 
A.D. 717), or, according to another statement, on the lOth of that 
month. Dabitj is a village lying to the north of Aleppo. 

'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, whom he appointed as his successor, 
took the govemment of Kh^ırasan from Yazid and gave it to 'Adi 
Ibn Artat'l-Fazari, vvho immediatcly arrested his predecessor, bound 
him in chains and sent him to the nevv khalif. 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al- 
'Aziz detestcd Yazid and ail the members of that family; 'They are 
a domineering set," said he, "and I do not like such people." Yazid, 
on his part, declared that he thought 'Umar to be hypocrite. When 
Yazid was brought before 'Umar, the latte*- said to him: "VVhat has 
become of the money about vvhich you wrote to Sulayman Ibn 'Abd 
al- Malik?" Yazid ansvvered: "You know on vvhat footing! was vvith 
Sulavman; I vvrote him that (story) merely that he might tel! it to the 
people, for I knew very vvell that he vvould be incapablc of calLing 
me to an account, if he heard any thing against me, or of treating 
me in a manner vvhich i should not like." 'Umar replicd: "I see that 
this affair of yours vviU bring you to prison. Have thereforc the fear 
of God before your eyes and pay the money vvhich is claimed of 
you; it belongs by right to the Müslim people and I cannot possibly 
avoid exacting it." He then sent him back to prison.^'* 

Al-Baladhuri (vol. I, p. 438) States, in that chapter of his Buok 
o/ Conquests vvhich treats of Jurjan and Tabaristan, the Yazid, having 
finished vvith Jurjan, vvent to Khurasan and received on the vvay the 
usual presents. He then confided to his son Mukhaliad the 
govemment of Khurasan and vvent to see Sulayman, after vvriting 
to him that he had vvith him tvventy-five miUions of dirhems. This 
letter fell into the hands of 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz vvhom in 
consequence, arrested Yazid and cast him into prison. God knovvs 
the exact truth! 'Umar then sent for al-Jarrah Ibn 'Abd al-Malik al- 
Hakami and dispatchcd him to Khurasan, Mukhaliad the son of 
Yazid, then came to 'Unıar and had vvith him the conversation vvhich 
we have already related. VSfhen Mukhaliad lef t the room, 'Umar said: 
"İn my opinion, that youth is better than his father." Mukhaliad died 
vcry soon after. As Yazid refused to pay the money vvhich vvas 
claimed of him, 'Umar had him clothed in a vvooUen cloak and placed 
on the back of a camel. He then said: 'Take him off to Dahlak."— 
Dahlak is an island in the Sea of 'Idhab (Ihe Red Sea), and not far 
from Savvakin. The khalifs used to confine theıe the persons vvith 
vvhom they were displeased. The narrator continues: "VVhen Yazid 
vvas taken forth and savv the people passing near, he exclaimed: Good 


24 This rçUtion from the Aunals of Taburi. 
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God! have I not relations and friends enough to prcvent mc from 
being taken to Dahlak, vvhcre nonc arc sent but scandalous 
criminals?" Salamah Ibn Nu'aym ctl-Khawlani (ivho keard these words) 
went in to 'Untar and said: "Commander of the faithful! let Yazid be 
taken back to prison; for I fear that, if you send him off the Dahlak, 
his people vviU take him by force out of our hands. I saw some of 
them, and they were indignant at the manner in which he was 
treated." Yazid was taken back to prison and there he rcmained tiU 
he was informed of 'Umar's sickness. It is said that 'Adi Ibn Artat 
had caused Yazid's hands to be chained to his neck and his legs to 
be fettered; after which, he delivered him up to VVaki 'Ibn Hassan 
Ibn Abi Sud al-Tamimi, who had orders to transport the prisoner to 
'Ayn al-Tamr, whence he vvas to be taken before 'Umar. A troop of 
Azdites stooped Waki' vvith the intention of taking Yazid from him 
by force; but he drew his svvord, cut the cuble of the boat, took 
away the prisoner's sword and said: "I declaıe my wife divorced if 
I do not strike off his head; therefore disperse and leave him." 
Yazid then called out to them and informed them of Waki's oath, 
on which they dispersed, Waki' 'pursued his route and delivered the 
prisoner to the jund (or delachment of Arab troops) at 'Ayn 
al-Tantr. The jund took him to 'Umar, who put him into prison. 
VVhen Yazid was detained in Umar's prison, he received the 
visit of al-Farazdaq the poet who, seeing him in chains recited these 
lines: 


Your chains hold in bondage liberality and beneficence, the 
man who paid for others the price of blood and who wrought 
every virtuous deed; one who never gave way to insolent joy 
vvhen vvoridly goods were heaped upon him; one who is patient 
under affIiction and refers his cause to God. 

On this, Yazid exclaimed: "Alas! what have you done? you have 
done me harm." "How so?" said the poet. Yazid replied "You praised 
me and I in such a State!" Al-F 2 U'azdaq ansvvered: 'T savv that you 
vvere now held cheap and I meant to obtain you (jfour favour) in 
exch 2 mge for my (poetical) merchandise." Yazid then threw him his 
ring and told him to seli it: "That," said he, "is worth one thousand 
dinars, which vviU serve as the interest of a Capital to be paid to 
you later. 

He remained in prison tili the year 101 (A.D. 719-20) vvhen 
'Umar vvas taken iU, and he vvas filled vvith dread at the 
prospect of Y.azid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik's succeeding to the khalifate. 
When he, the son of al-MuhaUab, had obtained the govemment of 
Iraq, he had cruelly persecuted, as vve have already said, the family 
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of Abu 'Aqil, the same of vvhich al-Hajjaj was a mevnber. The mother 
(niece)^^ of Hajja) was the daughter of Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn al- 
Hakam Ibn 'Abi Aqil and had married Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik. She 
bore him a son named al-Walid, the same who was {aftenoards) called 
the Fasiq (debauched reprobate) of the 'Umayyad family. She vvas the 
daughter of al-Ha)jaj's brother. He, Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Maiik had 
promised her that, if ever God placed Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab in his 
power, he vvould cut off one of his limbs. The son of ai-Muhallab, 
fearing that this threat vvould be executed, took measures for 
escaping from prison and sent to his clients the order to keep cameis 
in readiness, so as to facilitate his flight. 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz fell 
sick at Dayr Sam'an: When the iliness grew serious, Yazid descended 
from the prison, vvent to the place vvhere the cameis were stationed, 
according to agreement, and rode off. VVhen he had got out of 
danger, he vvrote these vvords to 'Umar; "BY Allah! if I wear sure 
that you vvould survive, I should not have left my prison; but I cannot 
be othervvise than afraid of Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik." On this, 'Umar 
said; "Almighty God! if Yazid mean to be vvicked tovvards the people, 
protect them from his vvickedness and tum his artifices 
against himself. It vvas thus that Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab effected his 
escape. 

Waqidi (vol. III, p. 61) says that Yazid did not fly from prison 
tül afler the death of 'Umar. I found in the rough copy of the Qfl<iı 
Kamal al-Din Ibn al-'Adim's History (vol. /, p. 247) that 'Umar 
imprisoned Yazid Ibn al-Muhaliab and his son Mu'avviyah at Aleppo 
and that their evasion took place there God knovvs best! 'Umar Ibn 
'Abd al-'Aziz died at Dayr Sam an on Friday,—some say on 
Thursday,—the 25th of Rajab, 101 (lOth February, A.D. 720). Others 
say that he died on the 20th of that month. He vvas then aged thirty- 
nine years and some months. Other accounts say that he died at 
Khunasirah and ancient viUage in the neighbourhood of Aleppo and 
of vvhich al-Mutanabbi has spoken in the foUovving line: 

I love the country betvveen Emessa and Khunasirah every 

man loves the spot vvhere he passed his early U/e. 

Umm 'Asim, the mother of 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, vvas the 
daughter of 'Asim, the son of {the khalif) 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab. He 
{'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz) vvas calied the Umay al with the sear on the 
forehead; having been vvounded in that part by one of his father's 
horses. Nafi' {vol. III, p. 521) the mawla of {'Abd Allah), the son of 


25 This psssage is not found in most manuscripls. The indication given 
in it, and correcled by the translator, is evidently erroneous. 
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'Umar Ibn ai-Khattab. relates as foUovvs: "The sot\ of 'Umar was often 
heard lo say: "I should be glad to know that descendant of 'Umar 
vvho is to have "a mark on his face and vvho wiU fiil the earth with 
(his) justice." 

Salim al-Aftas related as follovvs: "Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz 
received a kick from a horse, at Damascus, when he was a littie boy. 
He was taken to his mother 'Umm 'Asim, who clasped hiın in her 
arms and began to wipe the blood off his face. She had not finished, 
when seeing his father come in, she tumed towards him in a passion 
and began to reproach and upbraid him: 'You have kiUed my child,' 
said she, 'because you vvould not give him a servant or a nurse to 
protect him from accidents such as this.' He replied: "Be silent, 'Umm 
'Asim! vvhat a benediction will it be for you if this boy tum out to 
be the Umayyad vvith the scarred fcrehead." 

Hammad Ibn Zayd made the foUotving relation: 'Umar Ibn al- 
Khattab passed by an old vvoman, in the milk-market, vvho had milk 
to seli, and he said to her: 'Old vvoman! deceive not the true believers 
and the visitors of God's holy house, by mbdng vvater vvith your 
'milk.' She replied: '1 shall obey.' Some time after, he passed near 
her again and said: 'Old vvoman! did I not forbid you to vvater your 
milk?' She ansvvered: 'By Allah! I never do so.' Her daughtcr, vvho 
vvas vvithin the booth, then spoke to her and said: 'Is it thus that 
you dravv dovvn upon yourself the double reproach of fraud and 
falsehood?' 'Umar overheard her and intended punishing the old 
vvoman, but spared her on account of her daughter's vvords. He then 
tumed to his tvvo sons and said: 'Whieh of you vviU marry that girl? 
Almighty God may produce from her an offspring as virtuous as 
herself.' His son 'Asim replied: 'I vviU marry her;' and did so; and 
she bore him a daughter vvhom they named 'Umm 'Asim. This 
daughter became the vvife of 'Abd al-'Aziz Ibn Marvvan and bore him 
'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz. After her (death), her husband took another 
vvife vvhose ıvame vvas Hafsah and of vvhom it vvas (proverbially) said: 
Hafsah is not one of the women who are like 'Umm 'Asim'. 

The şhfly^ Shams al-Din Abu'l Muzaffar Yusuf Ibn Oiza ghl i (vol. 
I, p. 439), a daughter's son to )amal al-Din Abu'l Faraj Ibn al-Javvzi 
{vol. U, p. 96), States in his Kilab Jau'harat al-Zaman fi tadhkirat il- 
Su/ffln,“ that Ibn 'Umar related as follovvs: VVhilst my father vvas 
patrolling at night the streets of Madinah, he heard a vvoman say 


26 This work is not mentioned in Hajji Khalifah's bibliographical 
dictionary. The title signifıes: Gem oflhe agt. beitıg a commemoralion of the sultan, 
I do not know of vvhat subject il Ireats. 
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to her daughter: 'Rise, my girl! and water Ihe nûHc.' The other 
answered: 'O Mamma! did you not hear the Commander of the 
faithful's public crier forbid the mbdng of milk with water?, To this 
the mother replied: 'His crier is far from you now!' and the daughter 
answered; Tf he sees me not, she Lord of that crier wiU see me.' 
'Umar wept and, when the moming set in, hc sent for the two women 
and asked the daughter if she was manied. The mother answered 
that she was not, and 'Umar then said to me: O 'Abd Allah! marry 
that girl; if I stood in need of a wife, I myself vvould take her.' To 
this I replied that I (tvas already pravide for and) could do without her. 
He then said: 'Abu 'Asimi do you marry her." Abu 'Asim (zohose olher 
name loas 'Abd al-'Aziz, manied her and she became the mother of 
'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz the Umayyad." 

On the death of 'Umar Ibn 'Aziz, Yazdd Ibn 'Abd al-Malik W 2 e 
raised to the khalifate. Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab then proceeded to Basra, 
seized on that City, imprisoned 'Adi Ibn Artat, the officer who 
govemed it in the name of the new kh 2 tlif and, having openly rejetried 
the authority of Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, he aspired to obtain the 
khalifate for himself. One of his concoıbines then went to him, kissed 
the ground before him and said: "Hail to the Commander of the 
faithful!" On which he recited this verse: 

Retum to your placel wait tül you .;ee what will happen when 

this dark thunder-cloud cdears off. 

I must observe that this verse is taken from a piece composed 
by Bişhr Ibn Katia (?) al-Asadi.* It is not necessary for us to give the 
particuLars of this event (Ihe revoll of Yazid), 'vhich we here indicate 
in a sunrmary manner. Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik then placed his 
brother Maslamah and his nephew al-'Abbas Ibn aI-Walid at the head 
of the troops and sent them against Yazid Ibn aTMuhallab. This chief 
marched forth to encounter them and established his son Mu'awiyaüı 
in Basra as his lieutenant, leaving with him tıoops, money and the 
prisoners. He sent on before him his brother 'Abd al-Malik, who 
proceeded to al 'Aqr, vvhere he halted.^^ This place is called also the 
‘Aqr of Babul; it lies near Kufa and not far from Karbala, the spcjt where 
al-Husayn, the son of 'Aü, was slain. Al-'Aifr was origincüly the name 
of this castle. There are four places which bear this name, but we 
need not mention the others, as Yaqut al-Hamawi (see page 9 of this 
vol.) has nodced them in his Muşhlarik. — Al-Tabari says: Maslamah 


* OaYnat al-Asadi (Caijo ed.) vol. V, p. 346. 

27 The recital is evidently taken from al-Tahari's Annals. 
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Ibn 'Abd al-Malik advanced and took position opposite to Yazid Ibn 
al-Muhallab. The troops drew up in üne and engaged into combat. 
The people of Basra, charged those of Syria, threw them into 
disorder and forced them to retreat, but their adversaıies rallied, 
attacked them and put them to flight. 'Abd ai-Malik, who 
commanded the van-guard, retreated after this check and vvent to 
join his brother Yazid. The van-guard, retreated after this check had 
went to join his brother Yazid. The people (o/ Basra) and taketı the 
oath of fealty to Yazid and swom, on the Book of God and the 
Sunnah of his Prophet, that they would support him, provided that 
he hindered (his) troops from entering into their city and 

that he should not recommence tovvards them the conduct foUovved 
by that reprobate, al-Hajjaj. Marwan Ibn al-Muhallab, who was in 
Basra, cxcited the people to march against the Syrians and join his 
brother Yazid. Al-Hasan al-Basri (vol. I, p. 370) tried to dissuade them 
and said, in one of his public sittings: "1 marvel at a reprobate from 
among the reprobates, an impious man from among the impious, 
who has passed some time in submitting this people to every 
dishonour, and that too, in the name of God, and vvho, in God's 
name also commits every sin. VVhat they (his parlisans) devour is 
devoured by him, vvhat they take is taken by him, and, when a 
mouthful is refused him, he svvallovvs it (by force). He said to you: 
'I am filled with (a virtuous) anger (for the cause of God), and be you 
also filled vvith anger. He has set up a long cane with a rag tied 
to it (for a Standard) and drawn after him a fickIe and silly 

band of youths, vvho have not the least intelligence. He says: "l 
summon you to foUovv the path traced by 'Umar Ibn 'abd al-'Aziz 
but were that path foUovved, he vvould be fettered in chains and 
cast into the place vvhere 'Umar had already put him." Here a man 
said to him: "Hovv novv, Abu Sa'id, are you making an apology for 
the Syrians?" meaning the Umayyads. To this he replied: "1 make 
their apology? may God never forgive them! Sa'id, the son of al- 
'Abbas, related as foUovvs: The Prophet of God said: 'Almighty God! 
I declare sacred in Madinah aU those things vvhich You declared 
sacred in your tovvn of Makkah. And yet the people of Syria entered 
into it for thrce days, and not a door vvas locked but they bumed 
it (the house) and aU that vvas in it; things vvent so far that (vile) Copts 
and Nabateans mtruded upon Ouravshite vvomen, töre their veils 
off their heads and their bracelcts off their ankles. Their svvords vvere 
suspended from their shoulders vvhilst the Book of God vvas trodden 
by them under foot! ShaU I let myself be küled for the sake of (one 
or other of) tvvo reprobates vvho dispute the possession of (tvoridly) 
authority? By AUah! I should be deUghted if the earth vvere to 
svvaUovv them both up." Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab, bcing informed of 
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what al-Hasan had said, disguised himself, vvith some of his cousins, 
and wcnt to the ınosque where he held his sittings. After saluting, 
they took him aside, and the assembly looked on vvitiı apprehension. 
Yazid then conunenced vvith him a discussion in vvhich he was joined 
by One of his cousins. Al-Hasan said to the latter; "Who are you? 
what do you mean, you son of a sluttish mother!" The other drevv 
his svvord and, being asked by Yazid vvhat he intended to do, he 
replied: "To kili that fcllow." "Sheath your svvord," said Yazid, "for, 
by Allah! if you kili him, the people vvho are novv for us vvili tum 
against us." I may here observe that Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab is the 
person meant in that verse of the Duraydiyah, or Maqsurah, of Ibn 
Durayd (voJ. III, p. 37), vvhich runs thus: 

And, before my time, Yazid aspired to reach the height of 

povver, and he vvas neither feeble nor irresolute. 

The commentators of the Duraydiyah have ali discoursed on this 
verse and related the history of Yazid. Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab remained 
(with his army of) Maslamah. 

On Friday, the 14th of Safar, 102 (24th August, A.D. 720), the 
boats vvere burned by the order of Maslamah; the tvvo armies met 
and the fire of war vvas lighted up. When (Yazid's) people savv the 
smoke and vvere told that the bridge of boats vvas buming, they fled 
in disorder. Yazid, being informed that they had taken to flight, asked 
vvhy they did so and, having leamed that the bridge vvas on fire and 
that not one of them had kept his ground, he exclaimed: "May God 
curse them for mosquitoes, that fly avvay before smoke!" He himself 
had not the slightest thought of retiring. Being then informed that 
his brother Habib vvas siain, he said: "Life vviU have no value for me 
after the loss of Habib; I abhorred the idea of retreating when my 
troops took to flight, and now, by Allah! I abhor it more than ever! 
March forvvard!" One of his companions said (aftenuards): "Wo knevv 
that the man intended to get killed, so those vvho disliked fighting 
hung back and vvent off, one after the other. But a good troop stili 
foUovved him vvhilst he dashed forvvard. Every band of horsemen 
vvhich he met vvas put to rout; not a troop of Syrians but tumed 
aside to avoid him and the lances of his companions. Abu Ruba T- 
Murji then vvent up to him and said: The rest of our people are 
göne off; vvhat think you of retuming to VVasit, vvhere you may hold 
out tül vou receive reinforcements from the people of Basra and tili 
the people of Oman and Bahrayn comc to you in their ships. You 
might entrench yourself (and wait for them)!' Yazid replied: 'Confound 
your advice! do you pretend to say that my death vvili be easier there 
thzn here?' The other ansvvered: 1 fear for your life; see you not the 
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mountains of from (the masses of armed men) which surround you?' 
T çare not for them/ exclaimed Yazid, 'no matter whether they be 
mountains of iron or of fire. Leave us, if you are not inclined to fight 
on our side.' He then advanced against Maslamah, vvithout caring 
to attack any other, and the iatter, on seeing him approach, called 
for his horse and mounted him. The Syrian cavairy gathered round 
(Yazid) and his companions; Yaaid was slain with his brother 
Muhatnmad and a number of his partisans. Al-Qahl Ibn 

'Ayyash al-Qalbi exclaimed, on seeing Yazid: T shall kili him or he 
shall kül me but, as it will be difficult to get at him, some of you 
must charge vvith me and occupy his companions tiU I reach him.' 
We will charge with 'you'; exclaimed some of his comrades. They 
dashed on in a body and, after an hour's fighting, when the dust 
cleared off, the two parties separated, leaving Yazid dead and al-Qahl 
Ibn 'Ayyash at his last gasp. Al-Qahl made a sign to his companions, 
pointing out vvhere Yazid vvas lying. 

The head of Yazid vvas brought in by a mawla of the Murrah 
famUy vvho, being askcd if it vvas he vvho slevv him, ansvvered: 'No.' 
VVhilst the combat vvas going on, al-Havvari Ibn Ziyad savv a horse 
vvithout a rider and exclaimcd: 'Hurrah! Allahu Akbar* there is the 
horse of that reprobate, the son of al-MuhalIab; God grant that he 
may be dead!' They looked for him, and his head vvas brought to 
Maslamah, vvho did not recognise it. On this, Haiyan eü-Nabati said: 
Think vvhat you please, but think not that the man has fled; he has 
most certainly been killed." "VVhat sign is there of that?" said 
Maslamah. The other reptied: "In the time of Ibn al-Ash'ath, I heard 
him say; 'Shame on Ibn al-Aşh'ath! raLsing dust (in flying before his 
enemies) vvas his main occupation. Hovv could he prove himself 
superior to death unless he died honourably?" 

I may here observe that the emir Abu Nasr Ibn Makula says, 
in that section (of the work entitled al-lkmat) vvhich is headed by the 
vvord al-Qahl, al-FahP* "Qahl is similar (in its ıvritten form) to fahi, 
except that the first letter has tvvo poü.ts (instead ofone). He (al-Qah!) 
vvas the son of 'Ayyash Ibn Hassan Ibn Sanvir Ibn Sharahü Ibn 'Uzayr. 
He slevv Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab. Each of them struck his adversary 
and slevv him". VVhen Yazid's head vvas carried to Maslamah, no 
person could say vvhether it vvas his or not; some one then advised 
him to have it vvashed and a turban put on it. That vvas done, and 
he recognised him. Maslamah sent it to his brother Yazid Ibn 'Abd 




Allahu Akbar see Cairo ed. Vol. V.p, 349. 

AI-FahI wa'l Qahl, wa'l Ajal in Cairo ed., op. cit,. 
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ai-Malik; the bearer vvas l^alid Ibn al-Walid Ibn 'Uqbah İbn Abi 
Mu'ayt. Khalifah Ibn Khayyat says; "Yazid, the son of al-Muhallab, 
vvas born in the year 53 (A.D. 673); he vvas killed on Friday, the 12th 
of Safar, 102 (22nd August, A.D. 720)." God knows best! 

VVhen those who had reached Wasit, Mu'avviyah, the son of 
Yazid, had thirty-two prisoners in his povver. These he caused to be 
brought out of prison and beheaded. One of them vvas 'Adi Ibn Artat. 
He then marehed out of the tovvn, and the people (his soldiers) said 
to hin\; "Out upon you! vve see clearly that you intend to have us 
ali killed; has not your father been killed?" He advanced as far as 
Basra, carrying vvith him the money and the treasures. Al-Mufaddal, 
the son of al-Muhallab, and the other members of the family vvere 
aU assembled at Basra, as they feared the disaster vvhich really took 
place. They then prepared seagoing ships and embarked ali sorts of 
military Stores. Mu'avviyah vvished to obtain the conunandment över 
the rest of the family, but they assembled and chose al-Mufaddal for 
their chief. "Al-Mufaddal", said they, "is our senior and you are stili 
a boy like some others of the family." Al-Mufaddal held the 
commandment över them tül they reached Karman vvhere there vvere 
many scatters vvho had escaped from the battie, and he united ali 
those troops under his orders. An army, sent in pursuit of them 
by Maslamah Ibn 'Abd al-MaÜk, overtook them at a defile in (the 
province of) Fars and attacked them vvith great vigour. Al-Mufaddal 
and a number of his officers lost their lives in that combat. Ali the 
other members of the Muhallab family vvere aftervvards killed, vvith 
the exception of Abu 'Uyanah and 'Uthman Ibn al-Mufaddal vvho took 
refuge at the court of the Khaqan (chief of the Khazars) and of Ratbil 
(prince of Kabul). Maslamah sent their heads to his brother Yazid vvho 
vvas then encamped near Aleppo. VVhen the heads vvere stuck upon 
poles, Yazid vvent out to look at them and said to his companions; 
'That is the head of 'Abd al-Malik; that is the head of al-Mufaddal; 
by Allah! he looks (as tranquil) as if he vvere sitting vvith me and 
conversing." 

Another author, not al-Tabati, says: "VVhen the head of Yazid 
Ibn al-Muhallab vvas brought to Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Maük, one of the 
courtiers began to depreciate the character of Yazid, the son of al- 
Muhallab; but the khalif said to him: Hold your tongue! Yazid aspired 
to greatness, encountered dangers and died honourably," VVhen 
Maslamah had finished the vvar against the Muhallabites, he obtained 
from his brother Yazid, that very year, the united govemments of 
Kufah, Basra, Khurasan. The death of Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab vvas 
lamented in a number of fine elegics composed by his favourite poet, 
Thabit Qutnah. İn one of these pieces he said: 
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AH the (Arab) tribes swore to second you in what you under- 
took; they foUowed you and marched (to battie). But when the 
lances shocked together and you exposed your troops to the 
point of the spear, they abandoned you and fled. You were slain, 
but not disgracefuUy; and hovv many the violent deaths vvhich 
are disgraceful! 

This Thabit was one of the best poets and warriors of Khurasan. 
He lost one of his eyes and, as he kept its Socket alvvays fiUed with 
cotton iqutn), he became known by the name of Thabit Qutnah. 
Having received, at one time, from Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab the 
govemment of a canton in lOıurasan, he mounted into the pulpit, 
but felt so confused and troubled that he was unable to utter a word 
and got dovvn. The people having then göne to visit him at his house, 
he said to them: 

I cannot stand up among you as your orator, but, vvhen 
battie rages, I am an able orator with my svvord. 

VVhen they heard this, they exclaimed; "By Allah! had you said 
so vvhen in the pulpit, you vvould have been the very best of orators." 

Ibn Qutaybah speaks of him in the Tabaqat aî-Shu'ara. It was 
against Thabit that Sahib al-Fil al-Hanafi, vvith vvhom he vvas often 
engaged in satirical conflicts, directed these lines: 

Abu'l 'Ala'l you met on Friday last vvith a misfortune: you 
vvere troubled and like to choke. Your tongue tumed (in your 
mouth) vvhen you vvere going to speak, and made a slip like that 
of a man vvho tumbles dovvn from a mountain's top. When the 
eyes of the congregation vvere fixded on you in broad day-light, 
you vvere nearly strangled in clearing your voice. 

Ibn al-Kalbi (vol. III, p. 608) says, in his Jamharah: "This Thabit 
(came of a very noble family being) the son of Ka'b Ibn Jabir Ibn Ka'b 
Ibn Karman Ibn Tarafah Ibn VVahb Ibn Mazin Ibn Tamim Ibn al-Asad 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn al-'Atiq Ibn al-Asad Ibn İmran Ibn 'Amr Mu 2 ayqiya' 
Ibn 'Amir Ma al-Sama'. 

An author, but not al-Tabari, says that Yazid vvas kiUed by al- 
Hu^ayl Ibn Zufar Ibn al-Harith al-Kilabi. Al-Kalbi says also: "When 
I vvas a boy, the people used to say: 'The Umayyads exposed religion 
(to ignominy) on the day of Karbala (When al-Husayn, the son of 'Ali, 
was killed), and they injured generosity on the day of al-'Aqr!" 

Muhammad Ibn Wasi' , related as foUovvs: "When 

vve received the nevvs of al-Yazid's death, a vvoman of Oman, vvho 
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vvas a professional weeper at funerals, came to me and made in my 
presence a lament for those of the Muhallab family who had been 
kUled." 

Ibn 'Abbad said: "During morc then twcnty years after the death 
of the Muhallabs, not a girl vvas bom in our family and not a boy 
died.^® Khalifah Ibn Khayyat says: '^n the year 102, on Friday, the 
12th of Safar (22nd August, A.D. 720), Yazid, the son of al-Muhallab, 
vvas slain, at the age of forty-nine years. He vvas iUustrious by his 
noble character, his generosity, his rank and his bravcry." It is related 
that the khalif Yazid received a visit from his brother MasLamah, at 
the time of Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab's revolt, and, seeing him dressed 
in coloured robes (as if to enjoy a party of pleasure), he said to him 
''Why do you vvear clothes, you vvho are one of those vvhom the 
poet designated in this verse: 

People vvho, vvhen engaged in vvar, tighten their garments 
around them (and abstain) from vvomen; leaving them to pass 
the night in a State of purity. 

Masiamah ansvvered: "We fight against our equals, those vvho 
belong to the Ouravsh family; but, vvhen a raven croaks, vve do not 
mind it."—I may add that the author of this verse vvas al-Akhtal al- 
Taghlibi, a Christian and a celebrated poet. 


790 yazid IBN ABI MÜSLİM 

Abu'l-'AIa Yazid Ibn Abi Müslim Dinar, a membcr, by 
enfranchisement, of the tribe of Thaqif, vvas a mawla of al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf (vol. I, p. 356) and his secretary. It vvas for the talent and 
abilitics vvhich he displayed in the management of affairs that al-Hajjaj 
raised him to eminence. We mentioned, in the life of Yazid Ibn al- 
Muhallab that al-Hajjaj, in his last iliness, appointed Ibn Abi Müslim 
to act as his deputy in the administration of the jduıraj (land-tax) of 
Iraq. On the death of al-Hajjaj, he vvas confirmed in that post by 
(the khalif) al-Walid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, and no modifications vvere 
made in his attributions. Some say that he held his appointment from 
al-Walid, subsequently to the death of al-Hajjaj and that al-Walid said: 
"l am, vvith regard to al-Hajjaj and Ibn Abi MusUm, like a man vvho 


28 This seems lo mean that the death of the Muhallabites brought good 
luck to the people. 
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lost a piece of slivcr and found a piece of gold." Sulayman, the 
brother and successor of al-Walid, dismissed Ibn Abi-Muslim from 
Office and sent Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab to replace him. Ibn Abi Müslim 
was brought before the khalif vvith his hands and neck enclosed in 
a wooden coUar . Being low-set, and ungainly , 

vvith an ugiy face and a large belly, he presented to the eye a very 
despicable appearance, Sulayman, on seeing him, said: Are you Yazid 
Ibn Abi Musiim?" The other replied. "I am; may God direct the 
Commander of the faithful." "The curse of God be on him," 
exclaimed Sulayman, "who shared his trust vvith you and confided 
to you authority on his owm responsibiiity." "Commander of the 
faithful!" replied Ibn Abi Musiim, "make not (such p wish); you see 
me novv that things have tumed badly for me. But, if you savv me 
in prosperity, you vvould admire, not despise, think highly of me and 
not scom." Oı\ hearing these vvords, Sulayman exclaimed: "Curse on 
the fellovv! vvhat a quick intelligence he has and vvhat a sharp tonguel" 
He then said to him: 'Teli me, Yazid! your master al-Hajjaj is he stili 
falling dovvn to hcll, or has he already reached the bottom of it?" 
He repUed: "Commander of the faithful! say not such things; al-Hajjaj 
vvas a foe to your foes and a friend to your friends; he lavished his 
blood for you and his place, on the day of the resurrection, vvili 
be on the right hand of 'Abd al-Malik and on the left of al-Walid; 
so, put him vvhere you think fit." 

According to another relation, he repUed: 'Tomorrovv, on the day 
of the resurrection, he vviU be betvveen your father and your brother; 
so place them vvhere you vviU." "Curse-on the fellovv!" said Sulayman, 
"hovv devoted he is to his master! it is such men as he that should 
be admitted into favour." One of the khalif's social companions here 
said: "Commander of the faithful! take that man's life; do not spare 
it." Ibn Abi Musiim asked vvho that person vvas and said, on hearing 
his names: "By Allah! 'I have been told that his mother had not 
alvvays her ears hidden by her.^ Sulayman, on hearing these vvords, 
could not refrain from laughing and ordered the prisoner to be set 
at liberty. He then caused an cnquiry to be made into his conduct 
and thus leamed that he had not defrauded the State even of a dinar 
or of a dirhem. He even thought of taking him for his secretary, but 
'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz (who was aftenvprds khalif) said to him: 
"Commander of the faithful! I implore you, in God's name, not to 
revive the recoUections left by al-Hajjaj by taking his secretarj’ for 
yours." Sulayman replied: "Abu Hafs! I had his conduct examined 


1 This «etms to mean that her had been cut off al one Time lo punish 
her for being a prostitute. 
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into and have not found in it the least trace of peculation." 'Umar 
replied: "I could find for you an individuil v/ho cares as litüe as he 
for dinars and dirhems. VVho is that?" said the khalif. "Satan;" replied 
'Umar; "he handles neither dinars nor dirhems, and yet he brought 
ruin upon mankind." Sulayman abandoned his project. 

Juvvayriyah Ibn Asma^ related as foUovvs: 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-Aziz, 
being informed that Yazid Ibn Abi Müslim had set out on an 
expedition with some Müslim troops, wrote to the 'amil (or 
superintendenl) of the army, an order for his recall. 'I detest,' said 
he, 'the thought of gaining victories by means of an army in which 
that man is." 

The hafiz Abu'l Qasim Ibn 'Asakir {vol. II, p. 252) gives, in his 
(hiographical) history of Damascus an article on Yazid Ibn Abi Müslim, 
in which he relates as foUovvs, on the authority of Y'aqub^: 'Tn the 
year 101 (A.D. 719-20), Yazid was appointed to the govemment of 
Ifriqiyah (Mauritania), in vvhich post he replaced Isma'il Ibn 'Ubayd 
Allah Ibn Abi'l-Muhajir, a maıvla of the tribe of Makhzum. Yazid acted 
in the most commendable manner and was kilied in the year 102." 

Here is, however, what al-Tabari (vol. II, p. 597) relates, in his 
great historical work: "He resolved, it is said, on acting towards them 
(the Musulmans of Mauritania) in the same manner as al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yusuf had trcated those members of the population of Savvad 
(Babylonia) who had embraced Islamism and settied in the cides of 
Iraq; al-Hajjaj sent them back to the districts of vvhich they were 
nadves and exacted from them the poll-tax, such as they had to pay 
before their conversion. Yazid resolved on doing like him, but the 
people consulted together and decided on killing him, vvhich they 
did. They then placed at the head of affairs Yazid's predecessor in 
the govemment and wrote to (the khalif) Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik a 
letter in vvhich they said: 'VVe have not cast off our allegiance, but 
Yazid Ibn Abi Müslim treated us in a manner vvhich neither God nor 
the Musulmans could brook. VVe therefore slevv him and reinstated 
in Office your former govemor.' To this, Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-MaUk 
replied by a letter in vvhich he said; 'I disapprove of Yazid Ibn Abi 
Muslim's conduct and confirm the appointment of Muhammad Ibn 
Yazid to the govemment of Ifriqiyah. This vvas in the year 102." 


2. The Traüitionist JuvvaLriya Ibn Asma, a member of ıhe Dubajr'ah 
tribe, died A.H. 173 (A.D. 789-90). 

3 A number of Traditionisis bore Ihe name of Yâ'qub, but wc have 
not means of determining v/hich of them il vvas vvhose authority is cited by 
Ibn Asakir. 
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Al-Waddah Ibn Khaythamah related as foUovvs: 'Umar Ibn 'Abd 
al-'Aziz ordered me to set at liberty some people who were in prison, 
and Yazid Ibn Abi Müslim was among them. Him I left vvhere he 
was, but let out ali the others. This he could never forgive me. VVhen 
we were in Ifriqiyah, we heard that Yazid was Corning to act as 
govemor, and I therefore took to flight. He, being informed of the 
place vvhere I was, sent persons to arrest me and bring me to him. 
VVhen I was taken before him, he said: Tor a long time I have been 
asking Almighty God to place you in my power." To this I replied: 
Tor a long time I have asking Almighty God to protect me from you, 
God has not protected you," said Yazid, "and, by Allah! I shall kili 
you. Were the angel of death to come for you, I should hasten to 
take your üfe before he did.' He then called for the svvord and the 
nat'.^ They were brought in, and al-Waddah was placed on the nat' 
by his order, vvith his hands tied behind his back. A man holding 
a svvord stood behind him and (af that very moment) was heard the 
cali to prayer. Yazid vvent out to join the congregation aiıd, as he 
vvas making the prostration, the svvords (of the conspirators) took avvay 
his life. A man then came in to al-Waddah, cut his bonds and set 
him at liberty. Muhammad Ibn Yazid, a mawla of the Ansars, vvas 
re-established in the govemment. 

So says al-Tabari; he names Muhammad Ibn Yazid, but Ibn 
'Asakir gives that of Isma'U Ibn 'Ubayd Allah. God knovvs best! I may 
here observe that al-Waddah vvas chamberlain to 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al- 
'Aziz. Being ordered by that khalif, vvho had been taken iU, to set 
at liberty ali the prisoners, he let every one of them out, vvith the 
exception of Yazid. On the death of 'Umar, al-VVaddah fled to 
Ifriqiyah, through fear of Yazid, and then took place vvhat has been 
related.—'Umar fell sick at Khunasirah, The vvord jam'iah 

employed above, vvhere mention is made of Yazid Ibn Abi Muslim's 
being brought before the khalif, means a coUar by vvhich the hands 
are fastened to the neck.—The (d) in the vvord damım vvhich 

occurs in the expression (rendered by) Icno-set and ungainly, is vvritten 
vvithout a point and signifies ugiy. 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab (the khalif) 
said: "Give not your daughters in marriage to ugiy (“r*-’ men, 
for that vvhich, in men, pleases vvomen is the same vvhich, in vvomen, 
pleases men (i.e. beauty). (damım) vvith a point on the 

j signifies blamable. Ibn al-Rumi fvol. II, p. 297) employed 

the vvord rightly vvhen he said: 


4 The nata' vvas a drcular caıpet ol leather, having round the börder 
a running string by means of vvhich it might be dravvn up into the round 
shape. The executioner made use of it to receive the blood of those vvhom 
beheaded. 
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Likc the fellow->vives of a handsome woman; they say of her 
face, unjustly and through envy, that it is ugiy (damım). 

I have indicated the right orthography of the word because it 
is often incorrectly vmtten.—Khunasirah is the name of an ancient 
viUage in al-Ahass, vvhich is a district in the province of Aleppo. It 
lies to the south-east of that dty, near Qinnisrin “Umar Ibn 'Abd al- 
'Aziz acted there as govemor, in the name of (the khalif) 'Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marvvan and in that of Sulayman, the son of 'Abd ai-Malik. It 
is this place vvhich is meant in the follovving verse of al-Mutanabbi. 

I love the country betvveen Emessa and Khunasirah; every 
man loves the spot vvhere he passed his early life. 

The celebrated poet 'Adi Ibn al-Riqa' al-'Amili® mentions also this 
place in his well-known qajidah vvhich rhymes in d; he says: 

VVhen the vemal flovvers follovvs in succession, may the rains 
vvater abundantly the Khunasirah of aI-AJ\ass. 


791 YAZID IBN 'UMAR IBN HUBAVRAH 

Abu Khalid Yazid Ibn Abi'l-Muthanna 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah Ibn 
Mu'ayyah Ibn Sukayn Ibn Khadi) Ibn Baghid Ibn Malik Ibn Sa'd drevv 
his descent from 'Adi, the son ot Fazarah, vvhose genealogy is so 
well knovvn' that we need not lengthen this article by its insertion. 
According to Ibn Durayd (vol. UI, p. 37) Mu'ayyah is 

the diminutive of mi'an vvhich itself is the singular of the 

vvord am'a, vvhich signifies the inleslines. This opinion is, hovvever, 
rejeeted by others vvho consider the vvord as the diminutive of (the 
proper name) Mu'amiyah. — The vovvels of Sukayn are an u and al; in 
j^adij and Baghid the first vovvel is an a. The other names are so 
generally knovvn that it is not necessary for us to mark their 
pronunciation. 

According to the hafiz Abu'I Qasim Ibn 'Asakir (vol. II, p. 252), 


5 'Adi Ibn Ricja' al-'Amili, One of the numerous poets vvho .Hourished 
in the reign of al-Walid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik, had frequenlly satirical encounlers 
vvith the celebrated Jarir (vol 1, p, 294). He usually tesided in Damascus. 

1 , genealogy is given by M. Conssin de Perceval in his Essüi vıi,“ 

1‘hisloire des Arabes. According to the tables, pazara drevv his descent from 
Ma'add Ibn 'Adnan, by Ghatafan. 
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he (Yflzıd) vvas a native of Syria and govemcd Oinnisrin in the name 
of {the khalif) aI-Walid Ibn Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik. He accompanied 
Marvvan Ibn Mııhammad, the last of the Umayyads, vvhen that prince 
took the City of Damascus (A.H. 127, A.D. 744-5), and then obtained 
from him the govemment of ali Iraq. He was bom in the year 87 
(A.D. 705-6). Ibn 'Ayyaşh {vol. I, p. 553) mentions him in the üst 
of those govemors who ruled in Iraq and held under their orders 
al-Misrayn {the two cities) that is to say, al-Basra and al-Kufa. 

Ibn Qutaybah {vol. II, p. 22) says the same thing in his Kitab 
al-Ma'arif, vvhere he names those emirs vvho govemed simultaneously 
the two Iraqs. The first name on the list is that of Ziyad Ibn Abihi 
{vol. I, p. 364) vvho acted there as the lieutenant of Mu'avviyah Ibn 
Abi Sufyan, and the last is that of Yazid Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah, 
the subject of this article. The same writer adds: "No other, after 
these, över held the united govemments of the two Iraqs." In the 
same work, he had already spoken of him, in the article on 'Umar 
Ibn Hubayrah. There he says; "Abu Ja'far al-Mansur besieged Yazid 
in Wasit during some months and obtained the surrender of the dty 
by granting him amnesty and protection. VVhen Yazid rode forth, 
at the head of his household, to meet him, he said; "No empire 
could prosper vvith such a man in it: and had him put to death." 

Khalifah Ibn Khavvat {vol. I, p. 492) says; 'Tn the year 128 (A.D. 
745-6), Marvvan Ibn Muhammad dispatched Yazid to Iraq, as 
govemor. This vvas subsequently to the death of al-Dahhak." — He 
means ^al-Dahhak al-Şhaybani Ibn Qays the Kharijite.^ "Yazid vvent 
as far as Hit, and there stopped. He vvas tali and corpulent, brave, 
liberal, a good orator and a great eater, but inclined to envy." 

Abu Ja'far al-Tabari mentions him in his History, ımder the year 
128; 'Tn this year," says he, "Marvvan Ibn Muhammad sent Yazid 


2 Theıe vvere two generals bearing the names of al Dahhak Ibn Qays. 
One of them vvas a Qurayshjte, of the family of Fibr; he govemed the district 
of Damascus in the name of Mu'avviah Ibn Abi Sufyan, joined the party of 
'Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr, then had himself acknovvledged as khalif by his 
ovvn troops, the Qaysides. He vvas slain al Marj Rahit, A.H. 64 (A.D. 683- 
4) in fıghting against the khalif Marvvan the first (see vol. l, p. 100). The other 
belonged to the tribe of Shavban. He pul himself at the head of the Haruriles, 
branch of the Kharijit party in Mesopotamia, took the City of Kufa from 'Abd 
Allah, the son of 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Azid, and then marched against Marvvan 
the second. He vvas slain in baltle at Kafratutha in the month of Safar. 128 
(November, A.D. 745). — Notvvithstanding Reiske's recommendation, one of 
those chiefs has been sometimes confounded vvith the other, a fault of vvhich 
there is example in this vvork, vol. II, p. 109: the note (15) should be stnıck 
out. 
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Ibn 'Umar İbn Hubayrah to Iraq, for the purpose of warring against 
the Kharijites who were in that country." He then, under the year 
132 (A.D. 749-50), speaks of the revolt got up by Qahtabah Ibn 
Şhabib, one of the 'Abbasid missionaries {of political agents), 
subsequently to the triumph of that party in Khurasan and the 
adjoining countries. Abu Müslim al-Khurasani. the same of whom 
we have already spoken {vol. 11. p. 100), vvas the principal abettor 
of that movement and continued to be its main-spring tül the 
'Abbasids had fully established thcir authority. The history of these 
events is well knovvn, and, as we have given some account of them 
in our article on Abu Müslim we need not enter into further 
particulars. Qahtabah revolted in ]raq and marched against Yazid 
Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah. Some encounters, too numerous to be 
related, took place between them, and we may State, in a summary 
manner, that Qahtabah forded the Euphrates {with his army), in the 
neighbourhood of al-Falujah, a weU-known village in Iraq, and 
advanced to attack Ibn Hubayrah, who vvas in the opposite bank of 
the river. Qahtabah vvas drovvned. This occurred on VVednesday 
evening, the of Muharram (27th Aug. A.D. 749), tovvards sunset, and 
his son, al-Hasan, replaced him as chief of the army. This is not a 
fit place for relating this celebrated battie, as fuU account of it vvoııld 
be too long. Ma'an Ibn Zaidah al-Shaybani (vot. Ul, p. 398) vvas one 
of Yazid Ibn Hubayrah's partisans and his ablest assistant in ali 
affairs, either of war or othervvise. It is said that in the night (o/ the 
battie), he struck Qahtabah Ibn Şhabib vvith his sabre on the head 
or, according to another statement, on the shoulder, so that he fell 
into the vvater. He vvas taken out alive and said {to his people): "If 
I die, let the vvater be my grave, so that no one may knovv vvhat 
has become of me." Other relations are given respecting the manner 
in vvhich he vvas drovvned, and God best knovvs the truth! 

Let us retum to our account of Ibn Hubayrah: Seeing his troops 
vanquished and put to flight by the army of vvhich Qahtabah, and 
Ihen al-Hasan, the son of Qahtabah, vvas the commander, he took 
refuge in VVasit and fortified himself in that city. Abu'l 'Abbas 'Abd 
Allah, the son of Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn al-'Abbas 
İbn 'Abd al-Muttalib, and sumamed as Saffah, then arrived from al- 
Humaymah vvith his brother Abu Ja'afar 'Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad 
{the same uıho was) sumamed al-Mansur. The village of al-Humaymah, 
situated on that part of the Syrian frontier vvhich extends from the 
territory of ai-Balqa' to Kufa, vvas then the residence of the 
'Abbasids, and there vvere assembled a number of their partisans, 
their agents and the persons vvho vvere assisting them in esiablishing 
the 'Abbasid dynasty and overthrovving that of the Umayyads. The 
chief of the latter dynasty and the last of its sovereigns vvas at that 
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time, Marwan Ibn al-Hakam. He bore the sumame of al-Ja'di and vvas 
designated familiarly by the nickname of al-Himar.^ When they 
arrived at Kufa, Abu'l 'Abbas al-Saffah was solemniy acknowledged 
as sovereign: The inauguration took place on Friday, the 13th of the 
latter Rabi', 132 (29th November, A. D. 749). Another account places 
that event in the month of the first Rabi' but the preceding date is 
the true one. The cause of the 'Abbasids then began to triumph and 
their povver augmented vvhilst that of the Umayyads declined. (Abu 
Ja'far) Al-Mansur, being then dispatched by his brother, al-Saffah, 
vvith the order to besiege Yazid Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah in VVasit, 
joined the army which was then posted near the city, under the 
orders of al-Hasan Ibn Qahtabah. 

Al-Tabari says, in his great historical work: "Frequent messages 
passed betvveen Abu Ja'far al-Mansur and Ibn Hubayrah. The latter 
then demanded by letter that an aman (or fuü pardon) should be given 
to him. A paper to that effect was drawn up and sent to him. He 
passed forty days in Consulting doctors of the law (on its validity,) 
before he consented to accept it. Abu Ja'far, to vvhom it vvas then 
brought back, sent it to al-Saffah, vvho ordered him to ratify it in 
Yazid's favour. Abu Ja'far's intention vvas to fulfil ali the conditions 
granted, bul al-Saffah ne ver took a decision vvithout the approbation 
of Abu Müslim al-Khurasani. vvho vvas the chief director of the 
'Abbasid party and had a spy vvho informed him by letter of all-al- 
Saffah's proceedings. Abu MusUm then vvrote these vvords to al- 
Saffah:. The best of roads is a bad one if there be stones on it, and, 
by Allah! no road is good in which one meets vvith Ibn Hubayrah'. 
V^en the letter of amnesty vvas signed, Ibn Hubayrah left the city 
at the head of thirteen hundred Najjarites^ and vvas proceeding to 
enter on horseback into the enelosure (surrounding Abu Ja'far's lent), 
vvhen the door-keeper stood up and said: 'VVeleome, Abu Khalid! 
dismount quietlyl' Ten thousand of the Khurasani troops vvere then 
dravvn up about the enelosure. Yazid dismounted, asked for a cushion 
so that he might sit dovvn and then, at his request, The chiefs of 
the troops vvho came with him vvere admitted. The door-keeper novv 
said to him: 'Abd Khalid! you may go in.' The other replied: 'Do you 
mean me and those vvho are vvith me?' The door-keeper ansvvered: 
'I asked permission for you alone to enter'. Yazid stood up and vvent 
in. A cushion vvas placed for him and he conversed for some time 


3 Al-Himar means ine ass. Marvvan received this nickname for the 
tenacity of his character. 

4 The Majiarites formed a branch of that religious and political party, 
the Khariiiles. vvho may be considered as Ihe Puritans of Islamis. 
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with him (Abu Ja'far). As he was withdrawing, Abu fa'far kept his 
eyes fbced upon him tül he disappeared. (Yazi.i) then went to visit 
him every second day, accompanied by a troop of five hundred horse 
and three hundred foot. Yazid Ibn Hatim (see the next article) then 
said to Abu Ja'far: 'Emir! this Ibn Hubayrah is capable of coming and 
intimidating (our) troops, for he had lost none of his influence.' Abu 
Ja'far, in consequence, ordered the door-keeper to inform Ibn 
Hubayrah that, in coming again, he ought not to bring vvith him ali 
his troop, but merely his usual attendants. Ibn Hubayrah changed 
colour on receiving this message and came (the nexl time,) vvith a süite 
of about thirty persons. On this, the door-keepr said to him: 'You 
seem to have come prepared (for what ever may happen).' The other 
replied: Tf you teli me to come on foot, I shall do so', -- 'Nay,' said 
the door-keeper, T mean nothing disrespectful, and the emir has 
given no orders but for your advantage.' After that, Yazid made his 
vösits every third day. 

Muhammad Ibn Kathir related as follovvs: One day, in a 
conversalion betvveen Ibn Hubayrah and Abu Ja'far, the latter made 
use of the expression: 'I say, you sir!' or; 'I say, my mani' and then 
added, as if to correct himself; 'Emir! I merely employed the tcrms 
in vvhich I not long ago heard people address you, and my tongue 
has outrun my thought. Abu'l 'Abbas al-Saffah insisted on Abu 
Ja'far's putting Ibn Hubayrah to death and, on his persisting to 
refuse, he vvrote to him these vvords: 'By Allah! you must kili him; 
or else I shall send a person who vvül take him ou t of your enclosure 
and put him to death.' This letter decided Abu Ja'far on taking Yazid 
Ibn Hubayrah's life. He therefore caused ali the rooms of the public 
treasury (in Wasii) to be sealed up and sent for the principal officers 
in Ibn Hubayrah's service. When they came, his door-keepr stepped 
forvvard and called out the names of two eminent chiefs, Ibn al- 
Havvtharah and Muhammad Ibn Nubatah. They stood up, went in, 
and were immediately deprived of their svvords and handcuffed by 
three officers whom Abu Ja'far had posted vvithin the precincts of 
his tent, vvith one hundred men. Then two other chiefs were 
introduced and treated in the same marover. Tvvo others vvere then 
let in and undervvent a similar treatement. This was done also vvith 
the rest. Musa Ibn ■AqU (who was one of them) said: 'You took an 
engagement vvith us in God's name and have belrayed us: but I hope 
that God vvili putıish you.' Ibn Nubatah (intending to express his 
contempt) made a noise vvith his lips, as if breaking vvind® on vvhich 


5 The Arabic signifies Uterally: pepedit in barta sua. This noıcC/ made 
vvith the lips, was probably meant to express contempt. 
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Ibn al-Haw^arah said to him: That will avail you nothing.' The other 
replied: This I had almost foreseen. They were ali put to death and 
their signet-rings taken off. Hazım, al-Haytham Ibn Sha'bah and al- 
Aghlab Ibn Salim then took with them about one hundred men and, 
having göne to Ibn Hubayrah's residence, they sent in to him this 
message: 'We must ha ve your treasures.' He told his door-keeper to 
go with them and point out where they vvere deposited. They placed 
guards at each of the doors and began to search every comer pf the 
house. Ibn Hubayrah had then vvith him his son Da'wud, his 
secretary 'Umar Ibn Ayyub, his door-keeper, some of his maıulas and, 
in his arms, he was holding a young child, one of his sons. Alarmed 
at the sight of these people, he exclaimed: 'I declare, by Allah! that 
the looks of those men portend nothing good.' They went up to him, 
the door-keeper placed himself before them and said: 'Stand off!' 
on vvhich al-Haytham Ibn Shabah gave him a bIow on the shoulder 
(wilh his sabre) and brought him to the ground, Da'wud then attacked 
them but was kiUed; the maıulas also lost their lives. On this, he (Ihn 
Hubayrah) laid dovvn the child, exclaiming; Take çare of the boy! and 
prostrated himself (in prayer). He was slain vvhilst in that position. 
Abu Ja'far, to whom their heads vvere carried, ordered a general 
amnesty to be proclaimed. Abu 'Ata' al-Sindi vvhose real name vvas 
Marzuq or Aflah, and who vvas marula of the tribe of Asad, lamented 
Ibn Hubayrah's death in the foUovving lines: 

"The eyes vvhich shed not över thee abundant t »ars, on the 
(Jatal) day of VVasit, vvere surely congealed. On that evening the 
female moumers stood forvvard, vvhilst bosoms and cheeks vvere 
tom in the presence of the assembiy. The court before thy 
dvvelling is novv deserted, but often did visitors station there, 
band after band. From those vvho came to visit tl.ee, thou did 
never keep avvay; but alasi hovv far avvay are those vvho repose 
under the earth." 

I may observe here that Abu Tammam al-Ta'i (vol, I, p. 348) has 
given this piece in his Hamasah, section of elegies. Here finish the 
indications borrovved from al-Tabari; they are roughly put together, 
having been extracted from different parts of his vvork. Another 
author says: "VVlıen Abu Ja'far joined al-Hasan Ibn Qahtabah (under 
the lualls of Wasit) the latter gave up his tent to him and vvent 
somevvhere else. Hostilities continued for some day s; Ibn Hubayrah, 
seconded by Ma'an Ibn Zaidah, held out firmly and sustained a long 
siege. Abu Ja'far happened to say that Ibn Hubayrah, in sheltering 
himself behind ramparts, acted like a vvoman, and the latter, vvho 
vvas told of this, sent him a message to the foUovving effect: Tf you 
said so and so, come out and meet me (in single combat): You vviU 


i 
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then see {luhat I am).' Abu Ja'far ansvvered in these terms: I knovv 
of nothing to vvhich I and you can be compared except a Hon who 
met a wild-boar. The boar said to him: 'Come and fight me;' ihe other 
ansvvered: You are not my equal in rank; if I encounter you and get 
a hurt. I should be disgraced, and, if I killed you, it vvould only be 
the killing of a boar, and I should obtain for that neither praise nor 
honour.' The boar said; Tf you come not out to fight me.' I shall 
teli the other animals that you were afraid to meet me.' The lion 
ansvvered: 'It vviU be easier for me to bear vvith your false imputations 
than vvith the disgrace of defiling my clavvs vvith your blood.' 

Al-Mansur, having opened a correspondence vvith Ibn Hubayrah 
and the other chiefs, they asked to capitulate and drevv up a model 
of a treaty of peace and safeguard. Al-Mansur sent this document 
to his brother, al-Saffah, who ratifies it, after inserting the foUovving 
clause: Tf Ibn Hubayrah break his vvord or infringes this agreement, 
the engagements taken vvith him and the amnesty granted to him 
shall be null and void.' Abu-Mansur's intention vvas to act vvith good 
faith tovvards Ibn Hubayrah. 

Abu'l Haşan al-Madaini (vol. I, p. 438) says: "When the treaty 
of peace vvas vvritten out, Ibn Hubayrah vvent to visit al-Mansur, vvho 
had a curtain dravvn before him, and spoke in these terms: 'Emir! 
your dynasty has only commenced; so, let the people taste of its 
svveetness and spare them its bittemess; love for your family vviU thus 
penetrate into their hearts and the mentioning of your names vvill 
be agreeable to their tongues. We alvvays thought your cause vvould 
succeed.' When he had finished, aI-M 2 insur caused the curtain to be 
dravvn from betvveen thom and said to himself. 'Hovv strange that 
he (my brother) should order me to kili such a man as this!' Ibn 
Hubayrah in his last days, vvent to dine and sup vvdth al-Mansur, 
taking vvith him only three of his companions, and vvas treated vvith 
the utmost regard.® 

It is said that he engaged in a correspondence vvith 'Abd Allah, 
the son of al-Hasan, the son of al-Hasan the son of 'Ali Ibn Abi Taüb, 
that he tried to gain partisans for the cause of the 'Alids and intended 
to overthrovv the povver of the 'Abbasids. He (al-Saffah) then received 
a letter from Abu Müslim, urging him to put Ibn Hubayrah to death, 
and al-Saffah, in consequence, vvrote to al-Mansur, the order to take 
his life. Al-Mansur replied; T shall not do so; I am engaged tovvards 
that man by a treaty and a promise of protection; these I shall not 


6 Lileratly: and the cushion vvas doubled for hinv. See note (11) of this 
volüme. 
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break at the word of Abu Müslim.' Al-Saffah answered: ^ do not 
order his death in consequence of a word from Abu Müslim-, but 
becaııse he has infringed the treaty and is carrying on a secret intrigue 
with the family of 'Ali İbn Abi Talib: his blood is lavvfully forfeited.' 
To this al-Mansur retumed no ansvver, declaring that such a deed 
would be the ruin of the empire. Al-Saffah then vvrote to him, saying: 
'If you do not put him to death, I shall break of ali connection with 
you.' Al-Mansur then said to al-Hasan İbn Qahtabah: 'Do you kili 
him?' '1 will not,' replied al-Hasan. On this, Hazim ibn Khuzaymah 
declared that he vvas vvilling to do the deed. He therefore took with 
him some of the Khurasani chiefs, entered into the castle vvhere ibn 
Hubayrah vvas and found him in company with his son Da'vvud, his 
secretary and his maıolas. He had on an Egyptian shirt and a r^'se- 
coloured mantle; a barber vvas vvith hihı and about to cup him. VVhen 
he savv them come in, he prostrated himself (in prayer) and vvas slain 
by them, as also his son Da'vvud, his secretary and those vvho vvere 
vvith him. His head vvas bome to al-Mansur. Ma'an ibn Zaidah 
escaped the same fate, being then vvith al-Saffah. Al-Mansur sent 
the head to his brother. This took place in the year 132 (A. D. 
749-50)." 

Al-Haytham ibn 'Adi (vol. III, p 633) related as foUovvs: "When 
ibn Hubayrah vvas kiUed, a Khurasanide said to onc of that chief's 
foUovvers: 'VVhat an enormous head your master had!' and received 
this reply: 'Your granting him a safeguard vvas even more enormous.' 

The Hıafib Abu Zakariya al-Tabrizi says, in his conuncntary on 
the Hamasah, section of elegjes, after giving the verses rhyming in 
d vvhich vvere composed by Abu 'Ata' al-Sindi on the death of ibn 
Hubayrah, "Al-Mansur had svvom to act vvith good faith tovvards him 
and confirmed that engagement by a most solemn oath.^ VVhen he 
killed him, the head, vvas brought to him and he said to the guard 
(who came ıvith it): 'Look at the enormous size of his head;' and to 
this, the guard replied: 'The safeguard to him vvas a greater enormity 
than his head.' Al-Mansur destroyed the castle of VVasit." 

Hafiz ibn 'Asakir says, in his greater history: "Every moming, 
vvhen ibn Huayrah avvoke, they brought him an uss j-* , —this 
vvord means a large bovvl, —"containing some honey, or else some 
sugar, on vvhich milk had been dravvn (from the camel). He vvould 
drink it off and tovvards the hour of moming prayer, vvould remain 
seated in the oratory tiU the proper time for saying it came. After 


7 This passage is omitted in Breytag's Hamasa. It must have exisled 
in the laıger Hamasa, but not a copy remains of that work. 
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that he would, retire and, when the milk operated, called for 
breakfast. At this repast he ate two fovvls, two nahids." or young 
pigeons—"half a kid and flesh-meat drest in a variety of ways. He 
then went out, examined into the applications made to him, and, 
at noon, vvhen he retired, he would send for some of his officers 
and of the chief men of the place, and then cali for dinner. Placing 
a napkin över his breast, he would svvallovv large morsels vvithout 
stopping. When he finished, the company retired and he vvent in 
to the vvomen, with whom he remained HU the hour of the after- 
noon prayer. He would then come out to pray, after vvhich, he should 
give audience to applicants, examine into their affairs and say the 
'asr prayer. A throne being then set up for him and chairs placed 
for the others, aU sat doxvn, and bovvls i'isas) of honied milk and 
other drinks vvere brought in. The cloth being spread for the people 
and eovered vvith dishes of meat, a table was set on an estrade for 
himself and his companions. They ate vvith him and, after sunset, 
they vvent to attend the evening prayer. When the prayer was över, 
the persons vvho vvere to pass the evening vvith him vvould assemble 
in a room and sit there tül called in. ConversaHon vvould then be 
carried on HU the night vvas far advanced. Every evening, he aUovved 
ten Services to be asked of him, and these vvere aU granted the next 
monring. His {yearly) salary vvas six hundred dirhems ( £, 15,000). 
Every month he vvould distribute large sums to his companions, to 
the legists and to the members of respectable famiUes. 'Abd Allah 
İbn Shuburmat al-Dabbi, the qadi and jurisconsult of Kufah, vvho vvas 
one of those vvho vvere admitted to his evening conversaHons, said: 

"When the night vvas advanced and sleep vvas overcoming us, 
'Ayyad vvould bring to us one of the tvvo reUefs. 

‘Ayyad vvas his door-keeper and the tvvo reüefs vvere the 
permission of going in (to the emir) or of retiring. (Af these social 
meetings) he had no napkin and, vvhen he caUed for one (it mas a 
signal for) the company to rise up (and retire)." 

A shavkh of the Ouravsh tribe related as foUovvs; "On a very hot 
summer's day, Yazid Ibn 'Umar Ibn Hubayrah admitted some people 
(who mere maiting to be introduced). He had on an old tunic the breast 
of vvhich vvas patched. They looked at him vvith vvonder and he, 
remarking their astonishment, recited this verse of İbrahim Ibn 
Harma's,® applying it to himself: 


8 Abu Ishaq İbrahim Ibn 'Ali Ibn Harmah, a member of the tribe of 
Ouravsh. inhabiled Madinah and bore a high repulation as a poet. He vvas 

(Contd. on the next page) 
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A gallant youth can attain to glory, though his robe be tom and 
his tunic patched. 

His generous deeds, his noble qualities and the anecdotes related 
of him are numerous and well-known.—Khalifah Ibj» Khayyat says; 
"Ibn Hubayrah was put to death at VVasit, on Monaay, the 16th of 
Dhu'l-Qa'dah, 132 (26th June, A.D. 750)."—In al-Tabari's historical 
vvork, the death of al-Hasan, the son of Qahtabah^ is placed under 
the year 181 (A. D. 797-8). 


792 YAZID IBN HATİM AL-MUHALLABI 

Abu Khalid Yazid was the son of Hatim Ibn Qabisah Ibn al- 
Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufrah al-Azdi. The rest of the gencalogy has been 
already given in our article on his (great-) grandfather al-Muhallab 
{vol. III, p. 508). VVe have spoken of his brother [Rawh] Ibn Hatim 
(vol. I. p. 529), of his father's uncle, Yazid Ibn al-MuhalIab and of 
his descendant, the vizir Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad 
al-MuhaUabi (vol. I, p. 410). They belonged to an eminent family 
vvhich produced a great number of illustrious and distinguished men. 

Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (vol. II, p. 597) says, in his Annais, that the 
khalif Abu Ja'far al-Mansur took the govemment of Egypt from 
Humayd Ibn Qahtabah and gave it to Nawfal Ibn al-Furat, whom 
he replaced, A.H. 143 (A.D. 760-1) by Yazid Ibn Hatim. In the year 
152 (A.D. 769), al-Mansur appointed Muhammad Ibn Sa'id as the 
successor of Yazid Abu Sa'id Ibn Yunus (vol. II, p. 93) says, in his 
Annais, that Yazid Ibn Hatim obtained the govemment of Egypt in 
the year 144, and another author adds: "in the middle of the month 
of Dhu'l Qa'adah." 'Then," says he (al-Tabari), "in the year 154 (A.D. 
771), al-Mansur went to Syria and visited Bayt al-Maqdis (the house 
of the holy place, ferusalem) and, from that place, he dispatch Yazid 
Ibn Hatim to Ifriqiyah, vvith an army of fifty thousand men, for the 
purpose of caı^rying on the war against the Kharijites, who had kiUed 
'Umar Ibn Hafs, his govemor in that country.* Yazid held the 


bom A.H. 90 A. D. 708-9); in A.H. 140 (A.D. 757) he recited to the khaUf 
al-Mansur a qasidah of his composition. He was notorious for his fondness of 
wine and his avarice. His death took place in the year 186 (A.D. 802) (Kitab 
al-Aghaııi; Nujum). 

1 See Ibn Khaidun's Histoıy of the Berbers, vol. I, p. 384 of the French 
transla bon. 
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govemment of Ifriqiyah from that moment [lill his death). He 
vanquished the Kharijites and then made his entry into Qayrawan, 
A.H. 155 (A.D. 771-2), the year of his arrival in Ifriqiyah. By nis 
liberality and his princely disposition he drew numerous visitors to 
his court; ali spoke loudiy in his praise and a number of poets who 
extolled his merits received from him magnificent revvards." Abu 
Usamah Rabi'ah Ibn Thabit al-Raqqi (vol. I, p. 530), a member of 
the tribe of Asad, or, by another account, a matola of the tribe of 
Sulaym, went to visit Yazid Ibn Usayd, who was then govemor of 
Armenia and who held that place for a long time under the khalifate 
of Abu Ja'far al-Mansur and of that prince's son and successor, «ıl- 
Mahdi. The genealogy of this Yazid is as foUows: Yazid Ibn Usayd 
Ibn Zafir Ibn Asma Ibn Usayd Ibn Qunfud Ibn Jabir Ibn Qunfud 
Ibn Malik Ibn 'Awf Ibn 'Amri al-Qays Ibn Buhthah Ibn Sulaym Ibn 
Mansur Ibn Tkrimah Ibn Khasafah Ibn Qays Ghaylan Ibn Mudar Ibn 
Nizar Ibn Ma'dd Ibn 'Adnan. He held a very high rank in the tribe 
of Qays, of vvhich he was one of the bravest vvarriors and the ablest 
politicians. The Rabi'ah above m.entioned praised him in a poem of 
considerable merit but, not havöng received from him and adequate 
retribution, he composed another on Yazid Ibn Hatim, the subjcct 
of this at tide, and was treated by him with the utmost munificence. 
He, in consequence, redted a qasidah in vvhich he extolled Yazid Ibn 
Hatim and depredated Yazid Ibn Usayd. As the latter had an 
imperfection* in his speech, he alluded to this defect in the poem 
and said: 

I declare by an oath vvhich vviU adnnit of no subterfuge, by 
the oath of a man who svvears vvithout intending to prevaricatc, 
that vvide is the difference in generosity betvveen the two Yazids 
him of the tribe of Sulaym and the illusrious son of Hatim! 
Yazid of Sulaym is a saver of money, but that hero, the brother 
of the Azdites, is not a saver of his. Profusion is the Azdite 
heroe's only aim, but the Qaysid's passion is to hoard up 
dirhems. Let not the stammerer suppose that I satirize him: I 
merely assign pre-eminence to men of merit. O thou vvho 
strivest to reach the height attained by him vvhose generosity 
is («of less copious than) oceans fuil to overflovving! Thou hast 
vainly endeavoured to imitate, in munificence, the son of 
Hatim; thou vvert often remiss, but the Azdite vvas so never. 
Be satisfied vvith (admiring) the edifice of noble deeds raised by 
the son of Hatim vvhilst he toiled in delivering captive and faced 
the greatest dangers. Son of Usayd! strive not to rivalize vvith 


[Tamlamoh means stammering] 
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the son of Hatim; if you do, you wUl gnash your teeth with 
regret. He is the ocean; if you attempt to enter it, you will perish 
in the shock of its waters. I foolishly hoped to find honour in 
the tribe of Sulaym; what an idle, what a visionary thought! But 
the family of Muhallab is a brilliant consteUation and, in war, 
it leads yours (iike a camel) by the bridle. The family of Muhallab 
are as the nose on the face: ali others are as the soles of the 
feet, and the nose is far exalted above the soles. I ha ve declared 
them vvorthy of ali glory and justly pronounced them superior 
to ali other men. They alone possess the noblest of qualities, 
liberality and bravery in a battie. Even in adversity, they set 
no value on their money; even when bome on the bier, they 
gave protection to every outlavv. 

Da'bil Ibn 'Ali al-^uza'i, the poet of whom we have already 
spoken [vol. /, p. 507), related the following anecdote; said to the 
poet Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsah: Teli me Abu al-Simt, who is the best 
of ali your modem poets?' He replied; The man who, of them ali, 
composed the simplest of verses, 'Who is that?' said I. He answered: 
The m 2 in who said: 

How different in generosity are the two Yazids, he of the 
tribe of Sulaym and the illustrious son of Hatim." 

I already gave some of these verses in the life of [Rawh] Ibn 
Hatim (vol. /, p. 350), Yazid's brothers, but since met >vith a more 
complete copy of the poem and then decided on giving a separate 
notice of Yazid himself; for, in the case of a person so important, 
the slight account of him which we inserted in the life of his brother 
was really insufficient. Rabi'ah Ibn Thabit al-Raqqi had göne to visit 
Yazid some time before this, but did not obtain from him the 
favourable rcception vvhich he expected. He thcrefore composed a 
piece of verse in which was the foUovving line: 

I render God dne thanks; but here I am retuming with the 
boots of Hunayn^, as a gift from the son of Hatim. 

VVhen Abu Ja'far al-Mansur gave the govemment of Ifriqiyah to 
Yazid {Ibn Halim) Ibn al-Muhallab and that of Egypt to Yazid (Ibn 
Usayd) of the tribe of Sulaym, they both set out together, and the 
former defrayed the cxpenses of the troops (which escorted them). To 
this, Rabi'ah al-Raqqi alluded in these verses: 

Yazid the bountiful! your namesake, the Yazid of our tribe. 


2 See vol. m, p. 573. 


I 
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İS not so lavish of his gifts as you. He leads troop of horse; you, 

another; yet both of them are paid by you. 

This proves that Sulaym was the tribe to which Rabi'ah belonged^ 
for he says that Yazid (Ibn Usayd) was of his tribe. Aşh'ab^, he who 
vvas so notorious for his cupidity, visited Yazid (Ibn Hatim), who was 
then in Egypt, and sat down with the company assembled in the 
saioon. Seeing him vvhisper to a servant-boy, he went över to him 
and kissed his hand. 'VVhy do you so?" said Yazid. Aşh'ab replied: 
"Beeause I saw you vvhisper to your boy and thought that you vvere 
teliing him to give me something." Yazid laughed and said: '1 told 
him no such thing, but '1 shall do it." He therefore made him a 
present and treated him with kindness. 

Al-Turtushi (vol. II, p. 665) says, in his Siraj al-Muluk: "Sahnun 
Ibn Sa'id (vol. II, p. 131) declared that Yazid Ibn Hatim vvas truly 
a sage beeause he used to say: 'By Allah! I fear nothing so much 
as a man vvhom I may have vvronged and vvho, to my knovvledge, 
has no one to protect him except God. What I dread is, that he may 
say: 'May God cali you to an account! may He judge betvveen me 
and you!" 

Abu Sa'id al-Sam'ani (vol. II, p. 156) says, in his kitab al-Ansab: 
"The poet al-Mushahhar al-Tamimi vvent tp visit Yazid, vvho vvas then 
in Ifriqiyah, and recited to him these lines: 

"That I rtught reach you sooner, I shortened my prayers by 

half, during a month's joumey and another month added to that. 

I fear not that the hopes vvhich I placed on you shall be 

frustrated; but the svveetest gift is that vvhich comes soonest. 

On this, Yazid gave orders to bring money for the troops vvhich 
he had in his pay and vvhich formed an army of fifty thousand men. 
He then said: 'Those vvho vvish to please me vviU lay aside tvvo 
dirhems out of their pay for this man vvho has come to visit me.' 
He thus made up for him the sum of one hundred thousand dirhems, 
to vvhich he himself added as much more." I must here observe that 
I found these tvvo verses attributed to Marwan Ibn Abi Hafscdı. 

Abu'l Qaism Ibn 'Asakir (vol. II, p. 250) says, in his History of 
Damascus, after giving an account of Yazid's life and mentioning the 


3 Aşh'ab Ibn Jubah, a nahve of Madinah vvas alvvays expechng to 
receive presents, even fronv persons vvhom he did not knovv. Numerous are 
lelated of his infatuahon. See Abu'] Fida's Annaks t. U, p. 632, and Freytag's 
Meidani; t. 11, p. 50. He died A. H. 154 (A.D. 771). 
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govemment which he held: "Yazid Ibn Hatim said to the persons 
who were sitting in his company: Xet me hear from you three choice 
verses.' Safwan, a member of the Banu Harith family, vvhich is a 
branch of the tribe of Khazrai, said to him: 'Must they be on you? 
Tet them be on whom you please'; replied Yazid. One would have 
thought that the poet had them ready in his sleeve, for he recited 
immediately these Lines: 

I never knevv what beneficence was except by hearsay, 
tül I met vvith Yazid, the asylum of manidnd (al-Nasi). I then 
met the most beneficent of those who vvalk upon feet; he 
vvas arrayed in an ample robe cf liberality and bravery (wa'l- 
Basi). If glory could be procured by beneficence^, you would 
be its (sole) possessor and be more worthy of it than... 

There (said the poet) Tinish the verse', said (Yazid) by the words 
the 'Abbasides (Al 'Abbas)'. The poet ansvvered: That vvould not be 
proper*. He (Yazid) then said: 'Let no one ever hear you redte Üds 
piece." 

Yamut Ibn Muzarr'® related as foUovvs: I went, one day, to salute 
al-Asma'i* and hear him recite pieces composed by the good eulogistic 
poets of Müslim times, and I said to him; 'Teli me, Abu 'Uthman, 
Ibn al-Mawla, was he a good eulogistic poet?' To this he replied: 
'He was; and I have been kept avvake ali last night by that fine 
passage in vvhich he praises Yahya Ibn Hatim and says: 

Tf honour could be bought or sold, others might seU it but 
Yazid vvould be the purchaser. When the lightrdng prepares to 
flash from the cloud of his (beneficence), the hands of those who 
invoke such shovvers are held forth before the flash appears. 
VVhen you (Yahya) do a noble act, you accomplish it vvith hands 
vvhose generous gifts are alvvays unaUoyed. VVhen people count 
those vvho are the bravest among the horsemen, every finger 
points you out as one of the number.' 

Ibn al-MavvIa went to see Yazid, vvhen the latter vvas govemor 
of Egypt, and recited to him the follovving verses: 


4 The text says: If beneficence could by glory. Ali the manuscripts 
agree in the reading, but it is not satisfactory. 

5 The life of Yamut wiU be found in this volüme. 

6 This is certainly a mistake: al-Asma'i died eighty-eight years before 
Yamut, and we fınd, lovver down, that the latter gives him the surname of 
Abu 'Uthman, not of Abu Sa'id. Our author probably meant to name Abu 
'Uthman al-]ahiz (vol. U, p, 405), vvho vvas Yamufs uncle. 
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Thou who, of ali the Arabs, standest alone, vvithout an equal, 
did another like thee exist, thcrc would not be a poor man in 
the vvorid. 

Yazid, on hearing these verses, called for his treasurer and asked 
him how much money he had remaining in his chests. They replied: 
"There are gold and silver pieces to the amount of twenty thousand 
dirhems (£ 500)"; he told them to give the whole sum to the poet, 
vvhom he then addressed in these terms; "Brother, I ask peurdon of 
God and next of you; did I possess more, I should not withhold it 
from you." Ibn al-Muwla was the sumame of the poet Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Müslim. 

Al-Asma'i (vol. ü, p. 123) related also^ that, when Yazid vvas in 
Ifriqiyah, a courier came vvith the news that a son vvas bom to him 
in Basra. On hearing this, he said: "1 give him the name of al- 
Mughirah." (The poet) al-Muşhahhar al-Tamimi, vvho vvas present, 
exdaimed: "God grant that this child be a blessing to you and that 
his sons be as great a blessing to him as his father has been to his 
grandfather." Yazid held the govemment of Ifriqiyah tili his death. 
He died at Qayravvan, on Tuesday, the 18th of Ramadan^ 170 (13th 
March, A.D. 727), and vvas buried near the dty gate called Bab Salm. 
His son, Da'vvud, vvas appointed by him as govemor of Ifriqiyah, 
but vvas removed from office, in the year 172 (A.D. 781-9), by Harun 
al Rashid. His successor vvas Ruh (Rawh) Ibn Hatim. 


793 yazid IBN MAZYAD AL-SHAYBANI 

Yazid sumamed Abu Khalid and Abu Zubayr, vvas the son of 
Mazyad Ibn Za'idah al-Shaybani and the nephevv of Ma'n Ibn Za'idah, 
him vvhose life vve have already given (vol. III, p. 398). The renvainder 
of the genealogy is there set forth in full, so, vve need not repeat 
it here. This Yazid vvas a famous chieftain, renovvned for bravery. 
He vvas govemor of Armenia, but, in the year 172 (A.D. 788-9); he 
vvas deposed by Harun al-Rashid. Eleven years later, that khalif 
appointed him to the United goverrunents of Armenia and 
Adharbaijan. We have already related something of his history in our 
account of al-VValid Ibn larif (vol. III. p. 668); it vvas Yazid vvho 


7 The insertion of the word a/so LiJİ is probably a mistake of the 
author's. See the preccding note. 
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conducted the war against that Kharijite and slew him. Al-Walid took 
up arms against Harun al-Rashid in the year 178 (A.D. 794-5). He 
revolted in al-Jazirah (Mesopotamia), the province situated betvveen the 
Euphrates and the şhatt (or river) of Mosul (the Tigris); His partisans, 
the Şhurat, became so numerous that they overran ali that country 
and kiUed the govemor of Diyar Rabi'ah, who had al-Matik Ibn Salih 
Ibn 'Ali the 'Abbasid (vo/. I, p. 316) in al- Raqqah. Al-Rashid asked 
the advice of Yahya Ibn Khalid the Barmaki, as to whom he should 
send to carry on the vvar against the insurgents. Yahya replied: "Send 
Musa Ibn Hazûn of the tribe of 'Tamim—or Pharaoh's real name was 
al-Walid and he vvas drowned by Musa (Moses)." Al-Rashid placed 
this chief at the head of a numerous army and sent him off. AJ-Walid 
and his partisans advanced against him, put his troops to flight and 
slew him. VVhen this news reached al-Rashid, he dispatched against 
him, Ma'mar Ibn 'Isa al-'Abdi. A number of encounters took place 
betvveen the two armies, in the territory of Dara (a city) in Diyar 
Rabi'ah; hostüities continued for a considerable time, and the bands 
of al-VValid increased to such a degree that he became extremely 
povverful. Al-Raşhid then said; "No person is capable of conducting 
this vvar except that bedouin Arab, Yazid Ibn Mazyad al-Shalbani. 
The poet Bakr al-Nattah' said: 

"Send not against (the tribe of) Rabi'ah any other than a 

Rabi'anite; iron cannot be cut except by iron." 

Al-Rashid placed Yazid at the head of a numerous army and 
ordered him to go and give battie to the rebel. Yazid went in pursuit 
of al-VValid who, bcing full of craft and curming, endeavoured to 
circumvent him. A number of conflicts ensued; al- Raşhid, being 
informed that Yazid vvas dilatory in his movements, sent him one 
troop of cavalry after another, and then dispatched an officer to 
reprimand him. Yazid vvent therefore in pursuit of the enemy and, 
having stopped in order to say the moming prayer, he vvas surprised, 
before finishing, to see al-Walid come up vvith his troops. The cavalry, 
on both sides, fell into rank, the soldiers marched forvvard and the 
battie vvas engaged. At that moment, Yazid caUed out and said: "Al- 


1 Abu VVa'U Bakr Ibn al-Nattah, a member of the Yamenitc tribe of 
Hanifah, led for sometime the life of a vagabond and then entered into the 
service of Abu Dulaf (vol, II, p. .502), one of al-Ma'mun's generals, who 
admitted him into the Jund, or armed militia and assigned to him a regular 
pay out of the coffers of the State (rizknıı sullanian). Ibn al-Nattah vvas an 
excellent horseman, eminent for courage and intrepidity, and posscssing a 
good talent for poetry. In his verses, he frequenlly vaunted his ovvn provvess. 
He alvvays remained attached to Abu Dulaf. - Kitab al-Aghcni) 
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VValid! why do you take shelter behind your men? come out and fight 
with me." Thal I will', replied al-Walid. On this the armies halted, 
and not a man stirred from his place; the two champions tilted against 
each other, and the conflict lasted for some hours, vvithout any 
advantage to either. At last, Yazid found an opportunity, and gave 
his adversary such a stroke on the leg that he felled him to the 
ground. He (Yazid) then carried out to his cavalry, which dashcd 
forvvard, and they cut off his (al-Walid's) head. 

Abu Ya'qub Ibn İbrahim, sumamed Ibn al-Furat^* al-Haravvi, 
says, in the historical vvork of which he is the author, that al-VValid 
Ibn Tarif was kiUed by Yazid Ibn Mazyad at al-Hadi^ah, a place 
situated near 'Amah , in the territory of the Euphratian 

al'Jazirah (Mesopolamia). It is calJed Hadithah tal-Nurah lics at the 
distance of some parasangs from al-Anbar and must not bc 
confounded vvith the Hadithan of Mosul. Yazid sent his son Asad 
( ■>—') to al-Rashid vvith al-Walid's head and a letter announcing 
the victory. On this occasion, the celebrated poet, Müslim Ibn al- 
VValid al-Ansari (vol. I, p. 25), who was vvhoUy devoted to Yazid, 
pronounced these verses: 

The khalif found among the descendants of Mudar a v'ord 
so Sharp that it separated bodies from heads. VVere it not for 
Yazid,—and esteem has alvvays a motive,—al-VValid vvould have 
flourished many more years than two. Noble is Yazid, and so 
vvere his fathers before him. To perpetuate their glory, they left 
(the recollection of) battie-days foUovved by battie-days. 

VVhen Yazid retumed to court, al-Rashid called him forvvard, 
assigned to him a place of honour and said: "Yazid! most of the 
Müslim emirs belonged to your tribe." To this Yazid replied: 'They 
did; but instead of mounting into pulpits (to say the khutbah as they 
hoped to do), they vvere mounted upon trunks of palm-trees." By these 
vvords he meant the posts to vvhich their bodies vvere attached vvhen 
they lost their lives. Al-VValid Ibn Tarif was slain in the year 179 (A.D. 
795), as we have said in his article. Al-Fariah, his sister, lamented 
his death in those admirable verses vvhich we have there given and 
alluded agair. to it in the foUovving piece: 


2 In the manuscripts this name is vvrillen in various manners; one 
reads (al-ytraij or al-ifarrab), another (la-Furat), d Ihird 

(al-Gharal), ele. Hajji Khalifah does not menKon this author in his 
KbUographicaL Dictionary. 

* See Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 371. 
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Children of Wa'il! thc svvord of Yazid has cast you inlo 
affliction by striking al-VValid. Had another sword ıhan that of 
Yazid attacked him, it vvouid not have been so fortunate. The 
children of VVa’il cannot be slain but by each other: iron cannot 
be notched except by iron. 

It is related that Harun al-Raş^id, on sending Yazid Ibn Mazyad 
against al-WaUd, gave him DhuT Faqar, the svvord vvhich had 
belonged to the Prophet. 'Take it, Yazidl by it you will be victorious." 
He took it, departed, and then occurred vvhat we have related of 
al-Walid's defeat and death. To this, Müslim Ibn al-VValid alludes, in 
thc follovving verse of a qasidah composed by him in praisc of Yazid: 

You caused the Prophet's svvord to recoUect his vvay of acting 
and the bravery displayed by the first {Musulman) vvho ever 
prayed and fasted. 

By these last vvords he mcant 'Ali, the son of Abu Talib, for he 
vvas the person vvho dealt blovvs with it. Hişham Ibn al-Kalbi (vol. 
II], p. 608) mentions, in his Jamhara al-Nhab, something vvhich refers 
to Dhu'l Faqar and, as it is a piece of useful information, I insert 
it here. In trcating of the genealogy of the Ouravsh family, he says: 
"Munabbih and Nabih, the sons of al-Hajjaj Ibn 'Amir Ibn Hudhayfah 
Ibn Sa'd Ibn Sahm the Qurayshite, vvere the chiefs of the Sahm family 
previously to the introduction of Islamism. They vvere slain at the 
battie of Badr and dicd in their infidelity. As chiefs, they vvere greatly 
respected. Al-'Asi, the son of Nabih, vvas killed vvith his father. To 
him belonged Dhu'l Faqar. 'Ali slevv him on the day of Badr and took 
that svvord from him." Another author says that ^ju'l Faqar vvas 
givcn to 'Ali by the Prophet. I must observe that faqar, vvith an a 
after the /, is the plural of faqara, vvhich means a vertebra of the back. 
The plural forms are faqar and faqarttt. Thz name of this svvord is also 
pronounced Dhu'l Fiqar, the vvord fû)ar is the plural of fiqrah (vertebra). 
VJe tind in the language no other vvord of a similar form in the 
singular having such a plural form exccpt ibrah (needle), the plural 
of vvhich is ibar. 

Let us retum to our accoıint of Dhu'l Faqar. The manner in vvhich 
it came into the hands of Harun al-Rashid is thus related by al-Tabari 
(vol. II, p. 597), in a tradiüonal account vvhich he traces up to 'Umar, 
the son of (the khalif) al-Mutawakkil. The mother of that prince had 
l>een in the service of Fatimah, the daughter of al-Husayn, the son 
of 'Ah, the son of Abu Tahb. She said: Dhu'l FaqaT vvas bome by 
Muhammad Ibn 'Abd AUah Ibn a!-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn 
Abi Tahb on the day in vvhich battie vvas givcn to the army of Abu 
Ja'far al-Mansur the 'Abbaside." The history of this event is vvell 
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knovvn.^ "VVhen he felt cleath to be near, he gave Dh u'l Faqar to 
a merchant who had foUovved him and to whom he owed four 
hundred dinars ( £ 200). Take this svvord,' said ht, 'any member 
of the Abu Talib family vvhom you may mcet vvith vviU buy it from 
you and give you ihe sum to vvhich you are entitled.' The svvord 
remained vvith the merchant tiU {the ’Abbasid prince) Ja'far the son of 
Sulayman İbn 'Ali Ibn 'Abd Allah İbn al-'Abbas Ibn 'Abd al-Muttalib 
obtained the goverrıments of Yaman and Madinah. He, being 
informed of what had happened, sent for the merchant, took the 
svvord and gave him four hundred dinars. İt remained vvith Ja'far 
tül al-Mahdi, the son of al-Mansur, vvas raiscd to the khalifate. This 
sovcreign, having leamed vvhere the svvord vvas got possession of 
it. From him it passed to Musa al-Hadi and, from Musa, to his brother 
Harun al-Raşhid." 

Al-Asma'i {vol. II, p. 123) related as foUovvs: "1 savv al-Raşhid at 
Tus vvith a svvord suspcnded from his neck, and he said to me: 
"Asma'i! vvould you like to see ^u'l Faqar' I replicd; 'Most vvilJingIy; 
may God accept my life as a ransom for yours!’ He then bade mc 
drevv the svvord vvhich he vvas vvearing. I did so and found on it 
eighteen faqaras."*—We have digressed from our subject, and .must 
novv retum to the history of Yazid İbn Mazyad. 

The l^atib Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn 'Ali Ibn Thabit al-Baehdadi (vol. 
I, p. 75) relates, in his History of Baghdad, that Yazid, having göne 
to vdsit al-Raşhid, vvas addressed by him in these terms: 'Teli mc, 
Yazid! vvho vvas the person that composed on you these lines: 

No perfumes are on his hands or on his hair, neither does 
he vvipe antimony povvder from his eyes. Hc has taught the birds 
(o/ prey) a custom in vvhich they have fuU confidence; so they 
follovv him in ali his expeditions.' 

Yazid replied that he did not knovv, and al-Raşhid exctaimed: 
"How can it be that verses such as these should be composed in your 
honour vvithout your knovving the author?" Yazid felt quite abashed 
and, having retumed to his dvvelling, he said to the chamberlain; "Is 
there any poet at the door?" The other ansvvered; "Müslim Ibn al- 
VValid al-Ansari is there." "How long have you kept him vvaiting?" 


3 This is the celebraled 'AUed surnamed al-Nafs al-Zakiyah, vvho 
revolted against ıhe khalif al-Mansur in the year 145 (A.O. 762-3). 

4 The worth jatfara must here designate either a şort of vvaving 
omament engraved on Ihe blade or else a noleh on ils edge. İt is doubtful 
vvhich is meant, probably the laner. 
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said Yazid. For a long time,"' replied the chamberlain, I knew that 
you were not now in easy circumstances." “Let him in," said Yazid. 
The poet was introduced and recited to him the entire qasidah. 'VVhen 
he had finished, Yazid said to his intendant [ıvakil]: "Seli such and 
such a farm of mine; give the poet one half the price obtained for 
it and put up the remainder for my own expenses." The property 
was sold for one hundred thousand dirhems, of vvhich Yazid gave 
fifty thousand to Müslim. Al-Rashid, being informed of the 
circumstance, sent for Yazid and questioned him on the subject. 
Having leamed the particulars, he said: "1 shall order you a sum of 
two hundred thousand dirhems; vvith one hundred thousand you 
may rcpurchase your farm; add fifty thousand to those which you 
gave to your poet and keep fifty thousand for yourself." Aba Bakr 
Ibn al-Walid stole the idea from al-Nabighah al-Dhubyan® who said 
{in one of his poems): 

VVhen those chiefs go on an expedition vvith their troops, 
flocks of birds, led on by other flocks, hover in circles över them. 
They accompany them tiU the inroad be effected; for they are 
well trained and accustomed to blood. They are ready to svvoop 
dovvn, being certain that the tribe of those {chiefs) wiU be 
victorious, vvhen two hostile troops meet in battie. They have 
leamed from those {chiefs) a custom and knovv well to practise 
it vvhen the lance is couched {and projects) över the horse's 
shoulger {kaıoalhib)" 

Kmvathib is the plural of kalhibah and signifies that part of the 
horse's back vvhich is before the pommel of the saddle. 

Muslim's poem began thus: 

I roamed, tree as a libertine, and courted the fair*, vvhilst my 
censurers thought to upbraid me but abstained. 

The eulogistic part of it contains this passage: 

The khalif possessed, in one of the sons of Matar, a svvord 
of vvhich the blade corrected those who svverved {from their duty). 
Hovv many vvere the {princes) vvho but for the Yazid of the tribe 
of Şhayban, had never dominecred from the exalted pinnacles 
of an empire. VVhen vvar shevvs its curved teeth, the imam {khalif) 


5 De Sacy has given an account of the anleislamite poet, al-Nabighah 
al-Dubyani, in the second volüme of his Ckreslomathie arabe. 

6 The true teading of this hemistich appears to be 
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shews his by (setting fonuard) Yazid, a chief who smiles in the 
heat of battle^, vvhen the faces of the bravest vvarriors change 
colour. He obtains by mildness vvhat defies the efforts of ali other 
men; like death, he attains quickly to his aim, though he proceeds 
with slowness. People would not travel {to obtain gifts), vvere 
there not in his tent (an object which), like the temple (of Makkah), 
forms the meeting-point of every road. He clothes his swords 
in the souls (the b'.ood) of those who breaks their engagements, 
and, vvith their heads, he makes crovvns for his pliant spears. 
In the moming, he marches forth, beaıing death on the points 
of his lances which, vvhen couched, announce to the foe that 
his last hour is come. VVhen a band (of rebels) is to proud to 
advance and do homage to the (khalif), he holds their death (ready 
prepared and) hidden behind his svvords and spears. Even in 
peace, you vviU alvvays find him armed in a double coat of mail; 
for he trusts not Fortune and is ready to act at the first cali. 

Abu'l Fara) al-Isbahani (vol. II. p. 249) relates as follovvs in the 
article on Müslim. Ibn al-VValid, vvhich he gives in his Kitab al-Aghari: 
'Al-Raşhid/' said Yazid Ibn Mazyad, 'sent for me one day, at an hour 
in vvhich it was not usual (for him) to require the presence of (chiefs) 
such as me. So, I vvent to him vvith ali my armour on and ready 
to execute vvhatever he might order. When ht savv me, he laughed 
and asked me vvho vvas the person that composed the foUovving 
verses in my praise: 

Even in peace, you vviU alvvays find him armed in a double 
coat of mail; for he trusts not Fortune and is ready to act at the 
first cali. God established on earth (the family of) Hasim as a 
mountain (of glory); and the supports of that mountain are you 
and your son. 

I replied that I did not know; on vvhich he exclaimed; "it is a 
shame for you, the chief of a great people, not to knovv the person 
from whom you received such an eulogy. It has come to the 
knovvledge of the Commander of the faithful; he has heard it recited 
and recompensed the author. That man is Muslims Ibn al-VValid.' On 
my retum home, I sent for the poet, made him a present and treated 
him kindiy." 

The two verses here mentioned are taken from the qasidah of 
vvhich vve have just given a fragment. It is related that Ma'n, the 
son of Zai'dah preferred his nephevv Yazid to his ovvn children, and 
vvas reproached by his vvife for doing so. "Hovv long," said she, "vviU 


7 Lilerally; VVhen vvar shevvs its tecth. 
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you continue to put forward your nephevv Yazid and keep back your 
sons? If you advanced them, they would get on vvell; if you raised 
them to some authority; they vvould continue to tise in rank." He 
replied: "Yazid is nearly related to me and has a right to my treating 
him as a son, for he is my nephew. Nevertheless, my own children 
are dearer to my heart and nearer to my affection, but I do not find 
in them that talent of being useful which is possessed by Yazid. If 
the Services which he did me U vvere rendered to 

a stranger, he vvould gain his affection and, if rendered to an enemy, 
he vvould convert him into a friend. This very night, I shall let you 
see something vvhich vviU induce you to excuse me; Page!' go and 
send here Jassas, Zai'dah, 'Abd Allah,"—he here named ali his sons. 
In a short time, they came, dressed in perfumed vvaistcoats and 
Sindian shoes, though more than one third of the night had göne 
by.® They saluted and sat dovvn. He then said: "Page! go and cali 
Yazid." Very soon after, Yazid anived, sheathed in armour and, 
leaving his lance at the door, he entered into the saloon. "Abu 
Zubayr!" said Ma'n, "vvhy are you thus appareled?" The othcr 
ansvvered: Emir! a messenger came to me from you, and my first 
impression vvas that you required my presence for some important 
affair; I therefore put on my armour and said to myself: 'İf my 
conjecture be right, I shall not be obliged to retum back, and, if I 
be mistaken, it vviU be very easy for me to strip off this apparel." 
Ma'n then said: "You may ali re tire and God protect you!" VVhen 
they had vvithdravvn his vvife declared that he vvell deserved to be 
excused. On this, he recited the foUovving lines, applying them (fo 
his nephew): 

'Isam's noble mind raised 'Isam to povver, taught him to 

advance and change the foe, and made of him a princely hero.® 

It vvas to this circumstance that Müslim Ibn al-VValid alluded 
vvhen he said: "Even in peace, you vviU aivvaj's find him arrayed in 
a double coat of mail." It is related that, vvhen Müslim came to this 
verse in reciting his poem, Yazid, in vvhose honour it had been 
composed, said to him: "Why did you not express yourself in the 
same manner as the A'sha of (the tribe of) Bakr Ibn VVaüd did'® vvhen 
he celebrated the noble deeds of Qays, the son of Ma'di Karib? He 
said; 


8 They had been at a party of pleasure. 

9 'Isam, vvas vizir to al-Nu'man, the king of HUa. See de Sacy 
Chrestomalkie arabt, t. U, p. 532. 

10 For the history of this poet, who vvas a contemporary of 
Muhammad, see de Sac/s Chrestomathie arabt t. II, p. 471. 
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VVhen a troop of horse approaches, so dark and serried that 
vvarriors clothes in mail shun its enconnter, you dash forvvard, 
without even taking a shield, and, proclaiming your name, you 
strike down the bravest vvith your sword.' 

Müslim replied; "VVhat I said is betler; for that poet extolled his 
patron's imprudence {^urq)/' — this vvord signifies ignorance of the 
righl mannar of eating,—"and I extolled your resolution." The Qays 
whom al-A'sha eulogized was the father of al-Ash'ath Ibn Qays al- 
Kindi, one of the Prophet's Companions. We have already mentioned 
the verse: 

He has taught the birds a custom in which they have fuU 
confidence ete. 

And State I that the idea was boırovved from al-Nabighah: the 
same was done by a number of other poets, Abu Nuvvas, for instance. 
'Umar al-Warraq related as foUovvs: "I heard Abu Nuwas recite his 
qasidah which rhymes in r and begins thus: 

O thou who art visited by a demon! thou shalt not be of 
my evening parties nor with those who converse therein. I drive 
not birds avvay from a tree of which I found, by experience, that 
the fruits were bitter. 

These verses excited my jealousy (but I suppressed my feelings) tül 
he came to the follovving passage: 

VVhen the lances vvere dripping vvith göre and death 
appeared in her proper form, then at evening, came home, 
proudiy stalking in (yuthanni fi) his coat of mail, a lion, the points 
of vvhose clavvs vvere stained vvith blood. The birds of prey 
joumey forth on the rrioming of his departure, being gorged vvith 
the (flesh of) his vietims. 

I then said: 'You have left to al-Nabighah nothing out of that 
verse of his: 

VVhen those chiefs go on an expedition vvith the troops, efe.! 

To this he ansvvered: 'Hold your .mgue! If I am not good at 
invention, I am not bad at imitation." 

The same idea vvas taken up by Abu Tammam Habib Ibn Aws 
at-Ta'i (vo/. /, p. 348), vvho said: 

In the moming, the eagles of his standards vvere 
overshadovved by eagle-birds, accustomed to quench their thirst 
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İn blood; they kepi close lo the standards and seemed like a part 
of the army, only they did not fighl. 

Abi al-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi also said: {something similar) in the 
foUowing verse; 

The birds (of prey), encouraged by their frequent feeding on 
the slain, were ready to swoop dovvn upon the living. 

In the description of a troop given by the last-named author, we 
find an idea vvhich comes near to the preceding; he says: 

( 0)1 come,) with a stunning noise (a troop of hunters), before 
vvhich the possessors of vvings fled but could not escape, and 
from vvhich the wild beass, startihg from their coverts, vvere not 
safe. The sun passed över that (troop), but vvith a feeble light, 
and he could scarcely be seen, for the vvings of the vullures. 
VVhen his rays found an opening through the (croıuded flock of) 
birds, his round disk appeared like a dirhem över the helmets. 

VVhen Yazid held the govemment of Yaman, he received the visit 
of Marvvan Ibn Muhammad, a vvell-knovvn poet vvho vvas a matüla 
to Marvvan Ibn Muhammad, al-Ja'di, the last of the Umayyad khalifs. 
This poet's surname was Abu Muhammad, but he vvas usually knovvn 
by the appellalion of Abu al-Shamaamag (the son of the man tali and 
active). He arrived on foot, in ragged attire, and recited to Yazid an 
eulogium, in vvhich he described his ovvn State of misery, saying: 

Those vvho are in search of beneficence saddle their carnels 
to visit you but the camel vvhich bore me to you vvere my 
sandals." I took them for my sleed, having no other, in 
order to get through my joumey. That steed outruns even 
the most active and, in ils rapid course across the desert 
vvildemess, it leaves behind the mehari carnels, thin-flanked 
and full-chested. It goes to visit him vvho has the noblest 
reputation of ali the famUy of VVa'il, (him wko is) a dome 
erected lo the glory of that tribe. It is Yazid vvhom I mean, 
the svvord of the fanvily of Muhammad, Yazid vvho dispels 
every misfortune vvhich a man can dread. He has tvvo days 
(for actinj); one luxuriaııt vvith gifts and favours, the other, 
copious vvith bloodshed and the taking of lives. I have come 
to him vvith confidence, being assured that he vviU hear an 
eulogium and not defer its recompense. 


11 Liteıally; and I iraveUed tovvards you on a sandaled camel. 


a 
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To this he Teplied: "You say the truth; I never, on receiving an 
euiogium, defer its rccompense; give this man one thousand dinars 
( £ 500)." 

A long and excellent poem, rhyming in b, was composed in his 
praise by Abu'l Fadi Mansur İbn Salamah al-Namri’^, a wcll-knovvn 
poet. It contains this passage: 

Had the tribe of Şhayban no other title to honour than Yazid, 
it vvould yet surpass aÜ the others. Men know fuU weil that 
liberality repels contumely, but he (tıot content loith being 
munificent), dilapidates his vvealth. 

Abu'l 'Abbas al-Mubaırad {voi. III, p. 31) relates, in his Kamil, 
that Yazid Ibn Mazyad, meeting, one day, with a man who had a 
great flovving beard which covered his breast and was dyed 
hinna), said to him: "That beard of yours must put you to some 
cxpense." The man replied: "It certainly does and, for that reason, 
I say: 

Every night, it costs me a dirhem for pomatunrı and another 
for hinna; thus one piece (o/ money) outruns the other. VVere it 
not for the gifts of Yazid Ibn Mazyad, the scissors (jalamant) 
vvould have to tvvang around its borders." 

Harun al-Rashid said to him one day: "I count upon you, Yazid! 
for an important business," and received this reply; 'Commander of 
the faithfui! God has prepared for you, in me, heart sincerely devoted 
to your service, a hand ready to obey you and a svvord vvhetted to 
slay your foes. If you have ar.y order to give, speak." 


12 Abu’l Fadi Mansur, quaUfie d'en-Nemri parce qu'il etait issue de 
Nemr Ibn Kacit, poete du temps des 'Abbasides Sa patrie etait la 
Mesopotamie. El-Fadi, fils de Yahya, de fit venire a Baghdad, a Haroun al 
Rashid dont Mansur acquit bientol les bonnes graces. Mansur avait comprs 
le gout de Haroun en fait de poesie par la faveur que ce prince accordait 
a Mervvan, fils d' Abu Hafsa. It avait senti que le calife desirait qu'on joignit 
a son eloge quelques traits contre la familıe d'Ali commede faisait Mervvan, 
de maniere a montrer qu'on ne reconnaissait a cette faıniUe aucun droit a 
l'i mamat Mansur imita Mervvan en suivant cette voie; mais il ne lancsit aux 
'Alides que des traits indireets et menages, parce qu'il etait au fond leur 
partisan, tandis que Mervvan attaquait franehement et avec energie les des 
cendants d'AU, contre lesquels il etait anime de sentiments hostUes par 
convictioıi autant que par ambition. 

Mansur en-Nemri mourut a Ras-el-Ain sous le regne de Haroun. 
(Caussin de Perceval, gives this note on the authority of the Kilab al-Aghani. 
The author of that vvork says t.hat the name of Mansur's father was Zibrikan). 
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Al-Mas'udi slatcs, in his Muruj al-Dhahab wa M'adirt al-Jawhar 
(meadmos of gold and mines of jewels), that this conversation passed 
between Harun al-Rashid and Ma'n Ibn Za'idah, the uncle of Yazid; 
then, farther on, he adds that, according to some, it took place 
betvveen al-Rashid and Yazid Ibn Mazyad. I must observe that it could 
not possibly have passed betvveen al-Rashid and Ma'n, because the 
latter lost his life vvhen Abu Ja'far al-Mansur was khalif, as we have 
already mentioned in his (Ma'n's) biographical notice, and, thought 
there be some difference of opinion respecting the precise datc, it 
is certain that the event occurred not long after the year 150 (A.D. 
767). Hovv then could he have held this conversation vvith al-Rashid 
who did not obtain the khalifate tül the year 170 (A. D. 786-7)? 

Ibn 'Avvn relates the foUovving ancedote in his vvork entitled al- 
Ajmibah al-Muskinah (silendng answers)^h Al-Rashid vvas one day 
playing at mail [la'b al-saıvalijah] and told Yazid to take the side of 
İsa Ibn Ja'far.*^ On Yazid's refusing, he got angry and said: 'Are 
you too proud to be his partner?'Yazid replied; 1 svvore to the 
Commander of the faithful, that I vvould never be against him, either 
in sport or in eamest." 

I read in a compUation of anecdotes that some person related 
as follovvs: "1 vvas one night vvith Yazid Ibn Mazyad and we heard 
a voice exclaim: O! Yazid Ibn Mazyad!' He ordered the man vvho 
uttered that ay to be brought into his presence and then said to him: 
'Waht induced you to cali out that name?' The other replied: I used 
up my mule and spent my stock of money; then hearing a poet recited 
a verse, I drevv a good omen from it. Yazid bade him repeat the verse, 
and he recited as follovvs; 

If honour, generosity and beneficence require a supporter, 

cali vvith a loud voice upon Yazid Ibn Mazyad. 

VVhen Yazid heard those words, he treated the man vvith 
affability and asked him if he knevv that Yîizid. The other replied: 
'By Allah! I do not.' 'Well,' said Yazid, 1 am he.' He then gave him 
one hundred dinars and a pied horse vvhich vvas great favourite of 
his.' 

We have been rather been prolbc in this article but discourse vvili 
branch into digressions, each of them coımected vvith the other. The 
anecdotes told of Yaaid's noble conduct are very numerous. 


13 A vvork bearing this Ktlc is attnbuted »o Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali (vol. 
U, p. 621> by Hajji Khalifah in his Bibliographacil Dictionary, but that author 
takes no notice of Ibn 'Awn. 

14 ‘Isa Ibn Ja'far wat the grandson of the khalif al-Mansur. 
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He died in the year 185 (A.D. 801). An elegy was composed on 
his death by Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah Ibn Ayyub,*® a vvell-knovvn 
poet of the tribe of Taym; some persons attribute it to the well-known 
poet Müslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari, but they are mistaken. We give 
it here; 


Is it true that Yazid is no more? Teli us, you who announce 
so loudiy tidings of death! Do you know him vvhose death you 
proclaim? how have your lips been able to utter his name? may 
your mouth be (for ever) filled with caly.** Is the Champion of 
(our) glory and of Islamism dead? Woe be to thee, to Earth! why 
hast thou not shuddered? See if the pillars of Islamism be not 
shaken and if the children's hair has not tumed grey (u/ilh 
affright). See if the svvords of the tribe of Nizar be reposing in 
their scabbards and if the saddle-cloths have been taken off the 
horses. See if the heavy clouds continue stili to vvater the land 
with their showers and if the trees are stili covered with verdure. 
VVhen he died, did Nizar not feel the shock? It did, and its edifice 
of glory has fa İlen to the ground. VVhen he was laid in the grave, 
the glory he acquired and his heriditary honours were there 
entombed. By Allah! my eycs shall never cease pouring forth 
floods of tears for his loss. Ihe vile may abstain from vveeping, 
but the eyes of vvorthy men shall never ramain dry. Can the 
female moumers be parcimonious vvith their tears after the death 
of Yazid? can they spare their cheeks {and not tear them)l Let 
the paviiion of Islamism lament, him, for the cords of that tent 
are now weakened, as also its support. A poet from vvhom he 
never virithheld his wealth now vveeps över him, and laudatory 
poems have lost their value. Yazid is dead; but every living being 
is near to death or it hurried tovvards it. Let it be a consolation 
for {the tribe of) Rabi'ah that it never again can meet vvith {so 
sad) a day as this. 

The idea enounced in the last verse has been employed by a 
number of poets. Muti Ibn lyas {vol. I, p. 438) said, in an elegy on 
the death of Yahay Ibn Ziyad al-Harithi {vol. II. p. 403): 

(Say to Death:) You may now cany off whom you please; 
misfortunes can no longer give us pain row that Yahya is no 
more! 


15 Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah Ibn Ayyub, a member of the tribe of 
Tayym Allat, was One of the poets who Oourished under the 'Abbasids. He 
was patTOnised by al-Amin. Died A.H. 209 (A.D. 824-5).—(Nujum) 

16 The expressioıı: earth in your mouth! is equivalent to; I wish you 
were dead! 
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Abu Nuwas (vol. I, p. 391) said, in a lament composed on the 
death of {the khulif) al-Amin: 

His death was the only thing I feared, and nothing novv remains 
for me to dread. 

İbrahim Ibn al-'Abbas al-Suli {vol. I, p. 22) said, on the death of 
his father: 

Thou vvast dear to me as the apple of my eye; for thee {alone) 
my eyes shed their tears. Die novv who may, since thou art göne; 
thou was my only çare. 

The article on Müslim Ibn al-VVîîlid, vvhich Abu'l Faraj al-Isbahani 
{vol. II, p. 249) has given in the Kitab al-Aşhani, contains the foUovving 
piece of information vvhich is traced up by the author of that vvork 
to Ahmad Ibn Abi Sa'ıd. "Yazid Ibn Mazyad was eating his dinner 
when he received the present of a salve-gjrl. Immediately on finishing, 
he had intercourse with her and died in her arms. He was then in 
Barada'ah and there he vvas buried. He had vvith him Müslim and 
a number of his ordinary companions. Müslim lamented his death 
in these lines: 

There is a tomb in Barda'ah suid, in the grave vvhich it covers, 
is hidden vvorth unequalled. On his death, Fortune left (the tribe 
of) Rabi'ah in such sorrovv that, by Allah! it vviU never be 
exchanged {jor joy). He alvvays led on the Arabs in the path of 
glory; how much then were they astounded vvhen death overtook 
him. On his death, the saddles {the travellers) lost every hope of 
gaining vvealth, and the cities recalled those who had left them 
in order to visit him. Depart {in peace, o emiri) depart like the rain- 
cloud, vvhich leaves the plains and the hiUs extolling its 
beneficence. 

This last verse is said to be the most expressive of any that are 
to [be] found in tuı elegy. The piece itself is given in the Hamasah, 
section of elegies. (Barda'ah) is the name of a tovvn situated 

at the furthest extremity of Adharbaijan: so I find it mentioned in 
books of history, but native of that place say that it is in the province 
of Arran.* Barda'ah is vvritten vvith a pointed or an unpointed a 
(-d- or -d-), and such also is the case vvhen the same vvord is employed 
to designate the pad vvhich is placed under the saddle.^Some say 


17 This verse is cited by our author so incorreclly that it scarcely admils 
of a reasonable cxplication. See it correcity given in Freytag's Hamtsa, p. 428. 

• Irra in Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 382. 
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that this elegy vvas composed by Müslim Ibn al-Walid on the death 
of Yazid Ibn Ahmad al-Sulami.'* According to another staiement, he 
composed it on the death of Malik Ibn 'Ali al-Khuza'i. and the first 
verse ran thus: There is a tomb in Hulıvan, ete.; the person vvhose death 
he laınented having died in that place. Hulıvan is a city in Sawad 
(Babylonia), or in one of the govemments into which Iraq is divided. 
God knovvs best vvhich of these statements is trueî 'Abu 'Abd Allah 
al-Marzubani (vol. III, p. 67) says, in his Mu'jam al-Shu'ara' {alphabetical 
dictionary of poets), that Abu'l Balha' 'Umayr Ibn 'Amir, who vvas one 
of Yazid's mavjlas, composed the follovving lines: 

Hovv excellent the hero by vvhose death the vicissitudes of 
time brought dovvn affIiction upon his brethren, on the day he 
vvas interred.*® The access to his court vvas easy vvhen you 
alighted at his door: his hands vvere prodigal and his servants 
polite. When you see his friends and his Brothers, you cannot 
teli vvhich of them are his blood-relations {they are ali so deeply 
affIicted). 

Abu Tammam al-Ta'l, has given this piece in his Hamasah, 
seetion of elegies^® must attributes it to Muhammad Ibn Bashir 
al-Khariii^^ According to some, vve must read Yasir jrr-^ in 
place of {Bashir), Yasir is an adjective derived from your (opulence); 
Bashir comes from Bişhara {good news). He bore the sumame of 
aTKhariii, not because he vvas a Kharijite, but because he 
belonged to the tribe of Kharijah, a branch of that of 'Advvan. 
God knovvs best! — Here is another elegy on the death of Yazid; 
it vvas composed by Mansur al-Namari and is given in the 
Hamasah {page 440); 

Abu Khalid! vvhat an avvful stroke fell upon {the descendants 


18 We should perhaps read: Yazid Ibn Usayd al-Sulami {member of the 
‘fibe of Sularm). 

19 Literally: on the day of al-Baqi, Al-Baqi was the name of the principal 
cemetery of Madinah, bul the poet employs it here to designate the cemetery 
of Barda'ah, the tvvon vvhere his patron died. 

20 See Hamasah, p. 376. 

21 Mohammed, fils de Beehir, qualirıe d'el-Kharedji qu'U descendait de 

Kharedja, fils d'Advvan, poet du Hjd)az, Son prenometail Abu Seuleyman. U 
Ivecul sous les Omeyiades (et peut-etre aussi sous tes Abbasides, mai je 
fignore). 11 fut particuUerement atlache a Abu Obeyda, fils d'Abd Allah, fils 
de Rabia, Corayehite de la fami'Ie d' Abd el-Ozza. Les panegyriques et elegies 
funebres qu'il a composes pour ce personnage sonl les meiUeutes de ses 
poesies. II habilait le plus ordinairement les deserts voisins de Medice et 
l'endroit nomme er, Rauhha (Note by Mr. Caussin de Perceval.) 
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of) Ma'dd, on the day in which you were consigned to your 
last home! By my life if the enemies (of the empire) now look 
cheerful and display an insulting joy, an insulting joy, they 
must have passed by the court of your dvvelling and found 
it empty. Time hastened to terminate your existence, but 
renovvn vvili exhaust (the efforts of) time. 

Yazid İbn Mazyad had two sons, both of them Ulustrious by their 
noble character and exalted rank. One of them vvas the Khalid İbn 
Yazid vvhose praises vvcre cleberated by Abu Tammam al-Ta'i. This 
poet comjjosed in his honour some beautiful pieces vvhich we should 
insert here, were they not to be found in his collected poetical works. 
The other son was Muhammad ibn Yazid, who was noted for his 
liberality; he never sent avvay an applicant (empty-handed); if he had 
not money to give, he would never say "No," but "Later," and would 
then hasten to fulfil his promise. Ahmad ibn Abi Fanan Salih ibn 
Sa'id composed verses in his praise. I since found the foUovving lines 
in the Kitab al-Bari', where they are attributed to Abi al-Shis 
al-Khuza'i:^^ 

Noble actions were his passion and the occupation of his 
time; but few are those who love to do noble deeds. He scattered 
good offices throughout the land, and thus drevv, from ali 
quarters, a rich harvest of praise. 

Khalid ibn Yazid vvas appointed govemor of Mosul by (the 
khalif) al-Ma'mun. He arrived there in company vvith AbuT 
Şhamaqmaq the poet already mentioned in this article. When he 
entered Mosul, the staff of his Standard, vvhich had been planted 
on the top of the city gate, vvas broken in tvvo. He vvas about 
to dravv a bad omen from this accident, vvhen Abu'I Shamagmag 
extemporized to him these lines: 

The breaking of the Standard denoles neither danger to be 
feared nor cvil to comc suddeniy. Being deprived it of its force 
at the aspect of this petty govemment, it declared that Mosul 
vvas much too small. 

The khalif, being informed of vvhat had passed, vvrote these 
vvords to Khalid: "We have added to your govemment that of ali Diar 
Rabi'ah, because your Standard found Mosul too small." Yazid vvas 
delighted vvith the nevvs and bestovved an ample revvard on the poet. 
In the reign of al-Wadyq, the affairs of Armenia fell into great 


22 Aecordrng to the author of the Nujum, the poet Abu al-Shis 
Muhammad ibn Razzin died in A.H. 196 (A.D. 811-2). 
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disorder, and Khalid Ibn Yazid was dispatched to that province vvith 
a numerous army. Being taken iU on the way, he died at Daybil, a 
tovvn in Armenia. This was in the year 230 (A.D. 844-5). 


794 lYAZID] IBN MUFARRIGH 

"Abu 'U^man Yazid was the son of Zyad Ibn Rabi'ah Ibn 
Mufarriglı Ibn Dhi'l 'Ashirah Ibn al-HariJlî Ibn DaUal Ibn 'Awf Ibn 
'Antr Ibn Yazid Ibn Murrah Ibn Marlhad Ibn Masruq Ibn Zayd Ibn 
Yahsub al-Himyari {the Himyarite). The remainder of the genealogy, 
from Yahsub upwards, is weU-known, so there in no need of our 
giving it." It is thus that Ibn al-Kalbi {vol. III, p. 608) traces up Yazid 
Ibn Mufarri gh 's genealogy in the Kitab al-Jamharah, but he does not 
mention his surname which, hovvever, is given by the author of the 
A^ni (vol. II, p. 249). Most of the literati say that this Yazid was 
the son of Rabi'ah and the grandson of Mufarrigh; thus suppressing 
the name of Ziyad. 

The author of the Aghani says; "His grandfather Mufarrigh 
received this name because he made vvager that he would drink the 
whole contents of a skin fiiled vvith milk, and he did not lay it down 
tül he emptied İt. He was therefore called Mufarrigh.'' The same 
author relates, in the artide of the Aghani vvhich contains the history 
of al-Sayyid al-Himyari (vol. II, p. 241), vvho was Mufarrigh's 
grandson, that Ibn 'A'işhah’ said; "Mufarrigh vvas the same person 
as Rabi'ah, Mufarrigh being merely a surname. Those vvho say that 
Rabi'ah vvas the son of Mufarrigh are mistaken."—God knovvs best. 


1 Abu 'Abd al-Rah-man 'Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad vvas generally 
knovvn by the surname of Ibn Aiyşhah, because he vvas ıhe son of Aishah. 
the daughter of Talhah Ibn 'Ubayd Allah al-Tamtmi, one of Muhammad's 
Principal Componhns and the same vvho vvas slain at the batlle of the Camel, 
A.H. 36 (A.D. 656). As a traditionist and a transmitter of historical and literary 
information, he enjoyed a high reputation. It vvas at Baghdad that he gave 
his lessons. To his natural talents phüological knovvledge, peity and a perfect 
acqvtaintanee vvith the history of the day (or enecunlers) of the desert Arabs, 
he jomed greet bodily strength. It vvonld appear that he vvas an orthodos 
Musulman, bebering that the Qur'ar) vvas God's uncreated vvord, fctr It is 
stated that the khalii al-Mamun a grrat adversary of that doctrine and a cruel 
persecutor of those vvho professed it, had htm severely flogged. An accident 
vvhich happened to him vvhilst undergoing this punishment gave to that 
reprobale poet, Abu Nuvvas (vol. l, p. 394), the idea of composing on his 
misadventure a piece of verse vvhich became generally knovvn. He died A.H. 
228 (A.D. 842-43), - (Nufum.) 
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Al-Fadi Ibn 'Abd al-Rahm al-Nawfali says that Mufarrigh was a 
blacksmith in Yaman; he madc a lock for his vvife on the condition 
that, when he had finished it, she vvould bring him a skin of milk. 
She did so and when he had drunk some of its contents, he laid 
it down. She told him to give her back the skin, and he replied: "1 
have nothing to empty it in." She insisted on having it and he 
emptied it into his belly. "Ol" said she, "you are an emptier 
(mufarrighV." and, by this nickname he became generally knovvn. 
According to the members of his {Yazid's) family, he belonged to the 
tribe of Himyar. 

Ibn al-Kalbi and Abu 'Ubaydah (vol. III. p. 388) State that 
Mufarrigh followed the trade of a patcher and mender at Tabalah. 

I must here make some observations: Tabalah is a viUage on the road 
which leads from Makkah to Yaman. It is situated in a very fertile 
spot and is often mentioned in historical relations, proverbs and 
poems. This was the first govemment which al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf al- 
Thaqafi (vol. I, p. 356) ever obtaincd. Tül that time, he had never 
seen it. He set out for it and, on getting near it, he asked vvhereabout 
it was. They answered: 'İt is behind that hiU." On this he cxclaimed: 
"A govemment that can be hidden by a hiU is worth nothing!" and 
he tumed back and left it. From that time the Arabs said proverbially 
of any thing despicable: It is more contemptible Ihan Tabalah ıvas for al- 
Hajjaj. 

The narrator (of Ibn Mufarrigh's adventures)^ says; He [Yazid] 
pretented that he drew his descent from Himyar. He was affiliated 
by oath to the family of Khalid Ibn Usayd Ibn al-ls 0 “^^ fhe 
Umayyad. According to another statement, he was a slave to al- 
Dahhak Ibn 'Avvf al-Hilali by whom he vvas treated with kindness. 
Yazid vvas a poet and composed good amatory (and satrrical) pieces. 
One of his descendants vvas al-Sayyid al-Himyari, vvhose name vvas 
Isma'il and vvhose father, Muhammad, vvas the son of Bakkar and 
the grandson of this Yazid. So it is stated by Ibn Makuia vol. II, p. 
248) in his ikmal. His title vvas al-Sayyid (the chief) and his sumame 
Abu Hashim. He vvas one of the heads of the Shi'ite party. The 
history of his proceedings [ttjçhbar] in that cause and the poems 
composed by him in support of it ate vvcU knovvn. One of the finest 
passages in Yazid's poems is to be found in a qasidah containing the 
praises of the 'Umayyad prince Marvvan Ibn al-Hakam, by vvhom he 
had been generously treated. Here it is: 


2 The Kitab al-Aghani has a long article on Ibn Mufarrigh. That is the 
source from vvhich our author has extracted, Derbttim, the greater part of the 
Information vvhich is contained in this article. 
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You opened a market for (the purchase of) eulogy, at a time 
that eulogy was not considered as a marketable ware. God seems 
to have granted to you the privilege of taking lives and of 
distributing gifts. 

The first of these verses has been given in our article on Yazid 
Ibn Mazyad Ibn Za'idah (page 230 of this vol.); it is therc attributed 
to Ahmad Ibn Abi Fanan and said to be taken from a qasidah in which 
that famous poet^ extolled the merits of Khalid, the son of Yazid Ibn 
Mazyad. God knows best! When Sa'id, the son of {the khalifj. 'Uthman 
Ibn 'Affan, was appointed govemor of Khurasan, he invited Yazid 
Ibn Mufarrigh to accompany him thither. Yazid refused, as he 
preferred becoming the retainer of 'Abbad''/ the son of Ziyad Ibn 
Abih.® On this, he said to him; Since you refuse bearing me company 
and prefer follovving 'Abbad, hearken to the advice vvhich I here given 
you; Abbad is a man of a lovv mind; avoid therefore being too fantiliar 
with him, aithough he encourage you to make free; he then only 
means to delude you. Visit him seldom, for he is greatly inclined to 
find irksome {the presence of visitors). Do not bandy arguments with 
him, even though he attack you, for he vvUl not bear vvith such 
observations Corning from you as you would have to bear vvith if they 
came from him." He then sent for some money and gave it to him, 
saying: "Let this help to defray your travelling expenses. If you 
perceive that you are not on a good footing vvith 'Abbad recoUecl 
that, vvith me, you shall aivvays ^ind a favourable reception and come 
to me." Sa'id then departed for Khurasan, and Ibn Mufarrigh set out 
vvith 'Abbad. When 'Ubayd Allah, the son of Ziyad and the govemor 
of the tvvo Iraqs, vvas informed that his brother 'Abbad vvas taking 
Yazid vvith him, he felt very uneasy and vvent out vvith the people 
to see him off. VVhilst they vvere saying farevvell to the travellers, 
he vvent to take leave of his brother and, having called Ibn Mufarrigh 
över to him, he said: "You asked 'Abbad to take you vvith him and 
he granted your request; novv, that is a thing vvhich annoys me 
greatly." "God protect the emir!" said Ibn Mufarrigh, "vvhy should 
that annoy you?" 'Ubayd Allah replied; A poet is not to be satisfied 


3 Of Ibn Abu Fanan littie or no Information has yet been found, except 
a few indicaKons given by Ibn Khallikan and the author of the Kilab al-Aghani. 
He seems to have been one of the poets vvho flourished in the time of Harun 
al-Rashid. 

4 'Abbad Ibn Ziyad vvas named govemor of Sijistan by Mu'avviyah in 
A.H. 673), and he vvas stili holding that place in the year 69 (A.D. 688-9). 
— (Nujum.) 

5 In this article vviU be found an account of Ziyad's origin. 
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with such attentions as ordinary men show one to another; he is led 
away by his imagination, vvhat he imagines the takes for certain and 
he never overlooks an affront, even when he ought to do so. Now, 
'Abbad is going to a country vvhich is the seat of war, and he wUl 
be so greatly taken up with the direction of his troops and the 
coUecting of the landtax that he vvili not think of you.' Such neglect 
you will not forgive and (in your satires) you will cover us ali with 
obloquy and shame." Yazid answered: "Emir! I am not what you 
think; I am profoundly grateful for the kindness which he has already 
!>l.own me, and, besides, if I forget myself (in my conduct tcnvards him), 

I shall alvvays find a ready pardon." "That you vvrill not; replied 
'Ubayd Allah, "so you must promise me that if he delays giving vvhat 
you expect from him, you vviU not hasten to attack him but vvrite 
to me." 'That I promise you;" said the poet. 'Tt is well;" said 'Ubayd 
Allah, "so, now depart under favourable auspices." The narrator (in 
the Kilab al-Asfmni) continues thus: 'Abbad arrived in Khurasan, or 
as some say, in Sijistan, — and vvas there so deeply engaged in 
vvarfare and in the coUecting of the imposts that Ibn Mufarrigh 
thought the attention to vvhich he vvas entitled very long in Corning. 
So vvithout vvriting a letter of complaint to 'Ubayd Allah, as he had 
engaged to do, he gave free career to (the virulence of ) his tongue 
and attacked 'Abbad vvith sarcasms and satire. That emir had so great 
a beard that it rescmbled a fodder-bag. The poet vvas traveUing vvith 
him, One day, «md, seeing the beard shaken and tossed about by 
the vvind, he laughed and said to a man of the tribe of Lakhm vvho 
vvas (riding) at his side: 

O, that his beard vvas hay! vve might then fodder aU the 

Müslim cavalry. 

'Abbad, to vvhom the Lakhmite perfidiously related vvhat the poet 
had said, flevv into a passion; 'Tt does not become me novv," said 
he, " to chastise him vvhilst he is in my company; but, though T defer 
his punishment, I intend later to "gratify my rev'cnge; many are the 
times in vvhich he cast abuse on my father." Ibn Mufarrigh, being 
informed of this, said- 'T perceive the odour of death (for me 
proceeding), from 'Abbad!" He then vvent in to him and said: "Emir! 
I vvas vvith Sa'id Ibn 'Uthman, vvhose good opinion of me you have 
leamed; you knovv also the favourable impression vvhich he has left 
on my mind. I preferred you to him, but, as yet, I have derived from 
you no advantage. I therefore request permission to depart; I have 
no need of being your retainer.'' 'Abbad replied: "As you chose me, 
so also did I choose you into my service because you asked me to 
do so. You novv hasten to prevent me from taking proceedings 
against you, and therefore you ask permission to depart. But you 
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mean to retum to your people and give them Ihe most unfavourable 
opinion of my character. VVell, you have that pennission and may 
make usc of it when I have treated you according to your deserts." 
Being then informed that his honour and reputation vvere attacked 
by Ibn Mufarrigh, he encouraged some of the poet's creditors to çite 
him before (the iribunal presided by) himself, and the result vvas that 
he put him into prison and had him severely beaten. After that, he 
sent to him this message: "Seli me al-Arika* and Burd." AJ-Arika vvas 
a female musician belonging to Ibn Mufarrigh and Burd vvas his slave- 
boy. He had brought them up from their childhood and vvas greatly 
attached to them. The poet sent back by~the same messenger an 
ansvver to this effect: "Ask the emir, if a man can possibly seli himself 
or his child." 'Abbad then took them frorr him (by force) or according 
to another, he sold them againsı their ovvncr's vviU, to a native of 
JÇhurasan. VVhen the tvvo slaves entered into this man's house, Burd, 
vvho vvas very inteUigent and had received a good education, said 
to him: "Do you knovv vvhat you have bought? The other ansvvcred: 
"I do; I have bought you and that girl." "No, by Allah!" replied Burd, 
"you have bought for yourself nothing but shame, ruin and 
contumely, ıvhich vvili endure as long as you live." The man vvas 
alarmed at these vvords and exclaimed: "VVoe betide you' hovv can 
that be?" Burd ansvvered: "VVe belong to Yazid Ibn Mufarrigh. and, 
by Allah! nothing has reduced him to the State in vvhich he novv is 
but his evil tongue. You are avvare that he dared to satirize 'Abbad, 
who is the emir of Khurasan* vvhose brother, 'Ubayd Allah, is the 
emir of the tvvo Iraqs, and vvhose uncle is the khalif Mu'avviyah Ibn 
Abi Sufyan. (He attacked him) because he thought him too slovv (in 
granting favours); will he then vvithhold his tonge from you that have 
bought me and a girl vvho is as dear to him as nis heart vvithin his 
bosom. By Allah! I knovv of no man into vvhose dvvelling has entered 
a more fatal acquisition than that vvhich has novv entered into yours." 
The man ansvvered: I take you to vvitness that I declare you and her 
to be stili his property: if you vvish to go avvay, you may depart; I 
fear greatly for myself if Ibn Mufarrigh teams vvhat has happened; 
if you vvish to stay vvith me, both of you, may." Burd said to him: 
''Write those vvords to my master." The man vvrote to Ibn Mufarrigh, 
vvho vvas stili in prisorı, informing him of vvhat he had done, and 
the other replied by a letter in vvhich he thanked him for his conduct 
and requested him to keep the tvvo slaves at his house tül such time 
as God should set their master at liberiy. 'Abbad then said to his 
chamberlain: 'T do find that the felIovv,"--meaning Ibn Mufarrigh, ''is 


* [AI-Arakah in Cairo ed.] 

6 The narrator probably meant to say; of Sijistan. 
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much annoyed at being in prison; seli his horse, his arms, ali his 
effecls, and distribute the pricc betvveen his creditors. "This order 
vvas executed, but there stiU remained unpaid a part of the debt for 
vvhich İbn Mufarrigh vvas imprisoned. He composed the follovving 
lines on the selling of his slaves: 

I sold (şfmritu) Burd, and his sale depended upon me, I 
should not have sought an advantage for myself in selling him. 
VVere it not for that bastard ('Abbad) and for the nnisfortunes 
vvhich have befallen nve, I should never have been separated from 
him. O Burd! never before did time bring on me so painful a 
stroke as this; never before did it oblige me to scU {one whom 
I considered as) my child. 

Şharitu here means; I sold; it is one of those verbs vvhich have 
tvvo opposite significations, as it mectns io seli and to buy. — The piece 
to vvhich these verses belong contains many more, but I omit the 
remainder.—İbn Mufarrigh, having (at length) perceived that, if he 
continued, vvhilst in prison, to insult and satirize 'Abbad, he vvould 
only do more harm to himself, used then to ansvver in these terms 
to the persons vvho asked him vvhat vvas the cause of his 
imprisonment: "(/ am) a man to vvhom his emir is giving a lesson, 
for the purpose of correcting his extravagance and allaying his 
violence. That, I declare, is better than if he drevv the skirt of his 
robe över the traces of his retainer's faults. 'Abbad, being informed 
of this, took pity on him and let him out of prison. Yazid then fled 
tül he .reached Basrah vvhence he proceeded to Syria, vvhere he 
continued to err as a fugitive from one city to emother, and to recite 
satires against Ziyad and his son {'Abbad). In one of those pieces, 
vvhich vve give here, the poet alludes to his abandoning Sa'id ibn 
'Uthman ibn 'Affan for the purpose of follovving 'Abbad ibn Ziyad, 
and he mentions in it the forced sale of Burd; 

After some days passed at Ramah, you (O poet!) broke the 
bonds vvhich attached you to İmamah. The vvinds drop tears for 
her affIiction vvhilst the lightning sırules from the cloud. O! hovv 
I regrct committing an act vvhich has terminated in repentance. 
I left the generous Sa'id and his palace vvhich is supported by 
lofty columns. (I left him tuho is) a lion in battie and vvho gives 
up the pleasures of love for the purpose of marching against the 
foe. Samarqand vvas conquered by his provvess and, in its 
precincts, he erected his pavilions, vvhilst I follovvcd a slave 
belonging to the fanuly of Ilaj.^ Such thing are signs foreboding 


7 'Abbad's grandfather vvas a slave. The history of his origin is given 
furtheı on. 
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the end of the vvorid. With him (wilh l/u; poet) went an 
AbyassinUn maid so smali of ears (sa/cka) that she might be taken 
for an ostrich; one of those dark-complexioned females whose 
faces bear the mark of an inferior race. I sold Burd. O that, after 
(losing) Burd, I had become an owl® or its female, which invokes 
the echos between al-Mushaqqar and al-Yamamah. But a man 
must encounter what he most fears, if he wish to escape from 
ignominy and oppre^sion. Slaves only should be beaten >vith the 
stick; a reprimand had sufficed to correct a freeman. 

The family of Tlaj belonged to the tribe of Taif. We shall speak 
of it again, in this article, when we giye an account of al-Harith Ibn 
Kaladah, Abu Bakr Ibn Durayd (voi. III, p. 37), makes a similar 
statement in his Kitab al-lşhtiqaq^, and cites the following lines to 
prove the fact: 

Comc to your senses, family of Abu Bakrah, is the sun to 
be compared with a candle? It is betler to be a mamla' to the 
Prophet than to daim relationship with the family of Tlaj. 

VVe shall speak of Abu Bakra Nafi'a** Ibn Harith in this artide 
and mention the circumstance which gave rise to these verse. (Ibn 
Mufarrişk) says, in the last*°, verse of his piece that this Abyssinian 
maid resembled an ostrich in the smaliness of her ears. They (the 
Arabs of the desert) say of a small car, that it is satdai': this word 
designates also such female animals as have no (apparent) ears. The 
same Arabs say: "Every Sakka' lays eggs, and every Sharqa' brings 
forth its young alive." By the word Sharqa' is meant animals having 
long ears. These Arabs conoider it as a general Iaw that every aıtimai 
having visiblc ears İS viviparous and that every animal without visible 
ears is oviparous. 

The narrator continues in these terms: Ibn Mufarrieh then 
persisted in satirizing ('Abbad) Ibn Zyad, so that his poents were 
publidy sung by the people of Basra. 'Ubayd Allah (Ibn Ziyad) caused 
an activc search to be made for the poet, who narrovviy escaped being 
taken and succeeded in reaching Syria. Narrators do not agree as 
to the person who delivered the fugitive to ('Ubayd Allah) Ibn Ziyad; 
one says it was Mu'avviyah. It must have been the latter, for he was 


8 One of the superstitious ideas of the pagan Arabs was that the same 
of the dead passed inlo the bodies of screech-owIs. 

9 See page 186 of VVustenfeld's edidon of that work. 

10 The verse to which our author refers is now foUovved by others 
which have been added al a lale period. 

** [ Nafı' in Cairo ed.J 
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aiready reigning when 'Abbad was appointed to the govemment of 
Sijistan. The author of the Aghani relates, farther on, that Sa'id, the 
son of 'Uthman Ibn 'Affan, went to visit {the khalif) Mu'awiyah Ibn 
Abi Sufyan and said to him; "Why have you nominated {your son) 
Yazid as your successor, to my exclusion? By Allah? my father was 
a better man than his, and I am betler than he. We raised you to 
povver and have not deposed you: through us you obtained vvhat 
you have." "To this Mu'avviyah replied: "You are right in saying that 
your father was a better man than his; I freely acknowledge that 
'Uthman was better than 1 am; you say that your mother was a better 
vvoman than his: {to that İ reply:) a vvoman's worth must be 
appreciated by her remaining with her famüy, by her deserving the 
good will of her husband and by giving birth to noble-minded boys. 
You say that you are better than Yazid. To this, my son! I ansvver 
that, if I vvas offered in exchange for Yazid as many persons like 
you as vvould fiil the Ghutah'*, I should fcel no pleasure in accepting 
the proposal. You say that your people raised me to power and did 
not depose me; {to that I ansioer that) 1 received my (first) command 
from one who was better than you, from 'Umar Ibn al- Kh attab, and 
your people confirmed my nomination. Moreover, I have not been 
a bad govemor for you: I revenged your wrongs, killed the murderers 
of your father, elevated you to power and authoıity, enriched those 
among you who were poor and raised the lowest of you to high 
stations." Yazid then spoke in his (Mu'awiyah's] favour and obtained 
for himself the govenunent of Khurasan. 

Let us retum to the history of Ibn Mufarrigh. The narrator says: 
He continued passing from one town of Syria to another and 
satirizing the sons of Ziyad. His poems having reached Basra, 'Ubayd 
Allah Ibn Ziyad, the emir of the two Traqs, wrote on that subject 
to {the khalif) Mu'awiyah or, by another and more correct account, 
to Yazid {the son and successor of Mu'awiyah). 

In this letter he said: "Ibn Mufarrigh has satirized Ziyad and the 
sons of Ziyad; caluıımiating the former in his grave and covering the 
latter with etemal dishonour. From them he has passed to Abu 
Sufyan, vvhom he stigmatizes as a fomicator, and whose sons he 
attacks in the foulest language. He escaped from Sijistan, and I 
caused such strict search to be made for him that he fled the 
country.'^ He has now reached Syria vvhere he mangles our 


11 The country surrounding Damascus and coveted wilh the gardens 
is caÜed the Ghutah. 

12 Literally: that the country spat him out, i.e., rejected him, was too 
hot to hold him. 
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reputation^^ and tears our honour to pieces. I send you the satires 
vvhich he has directed against us, so that you may be induced to 
do us justice," He then sent (to the khalif Yazid) all the poems that 
Ibn Mufarrigh had composed on them. Yazid gave orders that search 
should be made for the offender who, being thus obliged to fly from 
one place to another, was driven out of Syria. He then went to Basra 
and stopped at the house of al-Ahnaf Ibn Qays. Of this person, 
vvhose real name was al-Dahhak, we have already spoken (vol. I, p. 
635) his prudence became proverbial. Al-Ahnaf, of whom he asked 
protection, replied in these terms. "VVere I to pronüse you my 
protecöon against the son of Sumayyah*^, I should only be deceiving 
you (fuşhirraka); I can protect any man against his own family but 
not against the person under whose authority he is."’® The poet then 
vvent to others, none of vvhom would engage to protect him, but he 
at last obtained from al-Mundhir Ibn at Jarud al-'Abdi’* a promise 
to that effect. As 'Ubayd Allah Ibn Ziyad was the husband of al- 
Mundhir's daughter and respected no man so much as her father, 
the latter, presuming on his influence över him, gave, inconsider- 
ately, an asylum to the poet. 'Ubayd Allah was already informed of 
the fugitive's arrival in Basra. When he leamed that he had taken 
refuge at al-Mundhir's. he sent for the latter and, vvhen he appeared 
before him, he dispatched to his house some of the poliçe guards. 
The dvvelling was searched, Ibn Mufarrigh arrested, and his protector 
knew nothing of the matter tül he saw ‘.he prisoner standing beside 
him. On this, he rose up, vvent över to 'Ubayd Allah and spoke to 
him in favour of his guest. "Emir! said he, 'T implore you, in God's 
name, not to discredit my right of protection: I promised that man 
to be ansvverable for his safety." 'Ubayd Allah ansvvered: "Mundhir 
Allahı’^ I have no objection to that man's composing verses in praise 
of your father and you, but he has satirized both me and my father, 
and yet you try to screen him from my vengeance. God forbid that 
he escape mel that shall never be, and I shall not pardon him." Al- 


13 Literally: vvhere he devours our flesh. 

14 Ziyad, the father of 'Abbad, was the son of Sumayyah. See her 
history farther on. 

15 Lit.: but not against his sultan. 

16 Abu'l Ash'ath al-Mun^ir Ibn al-)arud al-'Abdi was appointed 
govemor of Istakhar by 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib; and, in the year 62 (A.D. 681-2), 
he was nominaled to the government of Sind by 'Ubayd Allah Ibn Ziyad, 
who was then emir of Iraq. Al-Mundhir died in Sind.- (Mjarif, Nujum, 
Baladhuri.) 

17 Münkir Allah means: monitor or God. Was that Ibn al-Jarud's real 
name? 
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Mundhir replied in an angrj' tone and received this ansvver: "You 
presume too much on your daughter that is vvith me; by AUahl if 
I please, I shall separate from her and signify to her a fuU and 
absolute divource. "Al-Mundhir retired and 'Ubayd Allah then tumed 
tovvards the poet and said: "EvU for 'Abbad has been your fellovvship 
vvith hûn." The pisoner replied: "Evil for me has been his fellovvship. 

I preferred him lo Sa'id Ibn 'U^man and spent, in accompanying 
him, ali that 1 possessed. I imagined that he vvas not devoid of 
intelligence such as Ziyad's, of mildness such as Mu'avviyah's and 
of liberality such as that of the Qurayşh; but he disappointed ali my 
expectations, treated me vvith indignity and made me suffer every 
thing disagreeable, imprisonment, {preseculion for) debt, upbraiding 
and beatings. I vvas like the man vvho vvatched delusive Üghtnings 
proceeding from a cloud vvithout rain; he hoped that it vvould pour 
shovvers upon him and he died of thirst. I fled from your brother 
because I feared that he vvould act in a manner of vvhich he vvould 
have to repent. Novv, I am in your povver do vvith me vvhat you 
please." 'Ubayd Allah sent him to prison and then addressed to Yazid 
Ibn Mu'avviyah a letter in vvhich he asked permission to put the poet 
to death. Yazid vvrote back to him in thesc terms; "you must avoid 
putting him to death, but you may serve him for a lesson and make 
your authority to be respected, vvithout cndangering his Ufe. He has 
relations in my army (jund) and among the persons of my court: vvere 
he put to death, they vvould be displeased vvith me and nothing 
vvould calm them except retaliating on you. Avoid that; knovv that 
aU things are taken seriously by them and by me and that they vvould 
make you responsible for his death. VVithout going so far as to take 
his life, you have sufficient latitude for satisfying your anger." 'Ubayd 
Allah, on receiving this letter, gave orders that the prisoner should 
be obliged to drink so svveet rıabi^ (grape-juice) containing an infusion 
of shubrum (euphorbia), — or, as some say, of turbid (turbith). This 
produced a diarrhoea and, vvhilst he vvas in that State, they paraded 
him through the city, vvith a she-cat and a sovv tied on his (shoulders). 
The drugh began to operate and the littie boys ran after him, hootiıvg 
and shouting. The evacuation persisted vvith such violence that he 
lost his strength and fell to the ground. 'Ubayd Allah being then told 
that they could not ansvver for his life, ordered him to be vvashed 
and taken back to prison. When they vvere vvashing him, he recited 
this verse: 

VVater can vvash avvay vvhat I have done, but my vvords 
(salires) shall remain even vvhen your bones are mouldered into 
dust. 

'Ubayd Allah, being asked vvhy he chose such a punishment for 
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the poet, answered: He cast his füth on us and I intended that the 
sovv should discharge her filth on him''.*® Out of the numerous verses 
directed by Ibn Mufarrigh against 'Abbad Ibn Ziyad, we may çite the 
foUowing: 

Now, that Mu'avviyah the (grand-) son of Harab, is dead, 
announced to your vase (yoı/r influencel) abready cracked, that it 
vviU soon be (complelcly) broken. I now declare, (O Ziyad!) that 
your mother (did not lay) lay aside her veil {her dress) in order 
to have intercourse with Abu Sufyan but a thing occunred of a 
doubtful nature, and in (a moment of) great fear and trepidation. 

The following verses are by the same poet. 

Come! announce to Mu'avviyah, the son of Sakhr {Abu 
Sufyan), a message from the man of Yaman.’® Are you angry 
vvhen people say that your father vvas chaste, and pleased, when 
they cali him an adulterer? {In that case,) I declare that your 
relationship {rihm) to Ziyad and that Sakhr never approaced 
Sumayyah. 

The expression. I declare that your relationship to Zyad, ete., is 
borrovved from the foUovving verse, belonging to a poem vvhich vvas 
composed by Hassan Ibn Thabit al-Ansari,^° sumamed Abu'I VValid, 
or, according to some, Abu 'Abd al-Rahman: 

I declare that your relationship {ili) to the family of Ouravsh 
is like the relationship of the young camel {saqb) to the young 
ostrich {rai). 

The vvord ili has the same meaning as rihm; saqb means a camel's 
foal; rai means a young ostrich, The follovving verses vvere composed 
by Hassan Ibn Thabit on Abu Sufyan {Ibn al-Harith):^^ 

Come! announce to Abu Sufyan a message from me to him, 
for that vvhich vvas hidden has been brought to light. You 


18 From this we should infer that it vvas not the poet but the sow vvhich 
had taken the purgative draught. Müslim vvriters are sometimes very 
inattentive. 

19 The poet vvas proud of belonging by birth to the povverful party of 
the Yaınanites. 

20 Hassan Ibn Thabit. one of the poels employed by Muhammad to 
satirize his adversaries, lived to the age of one h’indred and tvventy years, 
as his father, grandfather had done before him. He died A.H. 54 (A.D. 673- 
4).—(Nu/'um.) 

21 See lovver dovvn, in the same page. 
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lampooned Muhammad and I ansvver in his defense; my 
recompense for that I shall find with God. Ho'v dare you attack 
him; you that are not his equal? May the worst (sharr) of you 
two be sacrificed to save the best (khayr Assuredly, my father 
my father's father and my honour are sifficient to protect the 
honour of Muhammad against your insults. 

The phrase: may the zvorst of you two, ete., gave rise to a discussion 
among the leamed, because the words khayr and sharr are terms 
which expresss superiority and require to be associated (with a 
compliment.)^ Hassan Ibn Thabit composed this ansvver by order of 
the Prophet. I may here observe that in the ProphePs famUy were 
five individuls who resembled him in their looks; neunely, this Abu 
Sufyan {Ibn al-Harith Ibn 'Abd âl-Muttalib), al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib, Ja'far Ibn Abi Talib, Qutham Ibn al-'Abbas Ibn 'Abd al-MuttaJib, 
and al-Saib Ibn 'Ubayd Ibn 'Abd Yazid Ibn Hashim Ibn 'Abd al- 
Muttalib Ibn 'Abd Manaf, the ancestor of the imam al-Shafi'i.^ 

This Abu Sufyan became a Müslim on the day in vvhich Makkah 
vvas taken; that happened in the eighth year of the Hijrah. His 
subsequent conduet attested the sincerity of his conversion. He 
accompcmied the prophet during the campaign of Taif and Hunayn. 
VVhen the MusUms were routed at the battie of Hunayn, Abu Sufyan 
vvas one of the seven vvho stood firm and remained vvith the Prophet, 
tiU those vvho had fled rallied and came back. They then obtained 
the victory and a booty of five thousand captives. These the Prophet 
set at liberty. An account of this {battie) vvould form a long narrative, 
for vvhich this is not a fit place. On that day, Abu Sufyan held the 
Prophet's mule by the bri^e, vvithout ever letting go his hold; and 
the Prophet used to say: "I hope to find in him one capable of 
replacing Hamzah Ibn 'Abd eil-Muttalib." He declared also that Abu 
Sufyan vvould be one of those vvho vvere to enter into Paradise. He 
said also. "Abu Sufyan Ibn al-Harith is one of the youths of Paradise." 
OT {according to another statement), "the chief of the youth of the people 
of Paradise." Most of the leamed corsider the sumame {Abu Sufyan) 
to be his real pame and say that he had no other; but some of them 
declare that his name vvas al-Mughirah. Others again say that al- 


22 The author meana to say that they are really adjectives in the 
comparative degıee, although they have not the form proper lo such 
adieetives. Formed according to rule, they vvould have been a 'Khyaı and 
ajharr. 

23 This genealogy agrees vvith that given by Ibn Durayd in his Işhtûjûj. 
The same genealogy as it occurs in the Ufe of al-Shafı-i (vof. il, p. 569), is 
faultive, —some of the names being incorrectly spelled. 
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Mughirah was âıe name of his brother, that he was called Abu Sufyan 
and nothing more. It is stated that, from the time of his conversion 
to İslam, he never dared to look the Prophet in the face, so much 
was he ashamed of having satirized him at a former period. 

Let us resume our account of Ibn Mufarrigh. He is one of the 
poets who are mentioned in the Hamasah. VVe find there^* this piece 
of his; 


Behold! Zaynab visited me tovvards the dose of the night (and 
l said to her): "Blessings be upon you! have corne back, the {happy) 
days I passed (luıf/ı you)T' She replied; "Avoid us and approach 
us not." (I ansruered); "Hovv can I avoid you vvho are the sole 
object of my vvishes? People ask if the sports of love continue 
when thirty years are passed, and I ansvver: Can they exist before 
the thirtieth year. The arrival of hoariness would be a great 
misfortune if, when it appears, the palanquin {riders?) vverc 
preçluded from every sport." 

The Spanish author al-Muzaffar^® says, in his great histoıical 
works, that, joined to those verses {min jumlahhadhi 'l-abyat) vvere the 
following: 

VVere my body^®, when it grovvs weak, to become the sport 
of noble princes (?) or (the prey) of lions or of vvolves, that 
(thought) vvould alleviate my sufferings and console me in my 
misfortune; but (fcannot be consoled because) she vvho was the most 
cruel to me^^ exists no more. 

When al-Husayn, the son of 'Ali Ibn Talib, was informed of 
Mu'avviyah Ibn Abi Sufyan's death and the accession [bay'ah] of Yazid, 
the son of (Mu'dvviyah) (to the khalifate), he resolved on proceeding 
to Kufa, vvhither he had been invited by a letter addressed to him 
by a number of the inhabitants of that dty. This is one of the vvell- 


24 See Freytgh Hamaich, page 572. 

25 Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn'Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Maslamah 
the second 'Aftaside sovereign of Badajoz, bore the title of al-Muzaffar (the 
viciorious). He composed a work in l\iry volumes, forming an encyclopedia 
of ali the Sciences, historical annals, biography, literatüre, ete. This immense 
compilation was named after him the Muzafferian. The author died A.H. 460 
(A.D. 1068). -Maqqari uol.Il, p. 258 and 763 of the Leyden edition, and vol. 
1, p.l47 of the English translation by Gayangos. 

26 Literally; my flesh. 

27 Lit: the most ardent in worrying my flesh. 
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known drcumstances of the affair which cost al-Husayn his life. 
During that time, he often recited and applied to his own case the 
following verses of a poem composed by Yazid Ibn Mufarrigh: 

May I never spread terror through the flocks and herds by 
an incursion made at moming's dawn, if I cali not Yazid (to simple 
combat) on the day in which, not vvithout fear, he does (me) an 
injustice! May the fates vvatch (to seize) me, if I avoid (the 
combat).^ 

The persons who heard him discovered from this that he 
intended to have a struggle with Yazid Ibn Mu'avviyah for the 
supreme povver. He set out for Rufa and when he drew near it, the 
govemor, TJbayd Allah Ibn Ziyad sent against him a body of troops 
commanded by 'Umar Ibn Sa'd Ibn Abi Waqqas. AI-Husayn was slain 
at Taff and then happened what happened. It is related that (before 
this) Mu'awiyah had written to him in thcse terms: "1 am certain that 
you have taken into your head the idea of assailing (our government) 
and that you will be unable to conceal it. If I be then Uving, I shall 
most willingly forgive you." 

It is stated that (the Umayyad khalif) 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz said: 
"VVere I one of al-Husayn's murderers and were God pleased to 
pardon me and to admit me into Paradise, I should not enter there, 
so much I would feel ashamed in the presence of God's apostle." 
'Ubayd Allah Ibn Ziyad said to al-Harithah Ibn Badr al-Ghudani^^: 
"VVhat think you vvili happen to me and to al-Husayn on the day 
of the resurrection?" Receivcd from him this answer: "His father and 


28 In this piece the words tua la daaoutu Yazida seem equivalent to illa 
(or İH la) daaoutu Yazida. The translator adopts this opinion the more readily 
as the expression la miıı kada wa la min kada does not mean: neithtr of Ihis nor 
of that; bul: not only this but that. For examples, see the Aıabic text of Ibn 
Khaldun's Prolegomenal, Parts edition, tome I, p. 247 and tome 111. p. 270. 

29 Al-Çhudani is the right reading; see Ibn Durayd's lşhtiqaq, 

page 140. That author inlormas us that al-Harithah Ibn Badr, surnanted Abu'l 
'Anbas, was distinguished for his courage, his love of good wine and the 
rectitude of his judgment. Ziyad (Ibn Abih), wit}t whom he was a great 
favourite, had his name inscribed on the roU of the Qurayshite troops (in order 
that he might receive a higher pay). He had been designated by 'Umar Ibn 
al-Rabi' as commander of the troops vvhich vvere to be sent against the Azarika 
(vol. If, p. 514) of al-Ahwas, but al-Muhallab (uof. Uf, p. 508) forestalled him. 
He was drowned at that place. For more information respecting the character, 
conduct and death of this Arabic chieftain, see the first volüme of Dozy's 
Histork des Musulmans d'Espagne, tome 1, pages 139, 141, le, seq. 
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his grandfather will intercede for him; your father and your 
grandfather wül intercede for you. Leam from that what you vvant 
to know!'' 

The Mir'at al-Zaman {mirror of time), a historical work drawn up 
in the form of annals and composed by Şhams al-Din Abu'l-Muzaffar 
Yusuf Ibn Oizuehli, sumamed Sibt Ibn al-Jawsi^, because he was 
the son of Abu'l-Faraj Ibn al-Jawsi (vol. II, p. 96) daughter, and the 
autograph of which, in forty volumes, I saw at Damascus, contains, 
under the year 59 of the Hijrah, an account of what passed betvveen 
Yazid Ibn Mufarrigh and the sons of Ziyad. He then adds: "Yazid 
Ibn Mufarrigh died in the year 69/ that is to say, of the Hijrah, (A.D. 
688-9). God knovvs best^'! AbuT-Yaqzan {vol. II, p. 578) says in his 


30 See vol. 1, p. 439. 

31 Here the author finishes his account of Ibn Mufarrigh. vvithout 

informing us vvhat became of him vvhen he was delivered up to 'Abbad. Had 
he continued his extTacts from that poeFs biography as given in the Kitab al- 
Aghani, he would not ha ve left his readers in the dark. In order to repair his 
omission I insert here an abridged account of Ibn Mufarrigh's subsequent 
advantures, as related in the Aşhani. During his detention in the prison to 
which Tlbayd Allah had sent him, he never ceased composing satires on the 
family of Ziyad. 'Ubayd Allah, being informed of thıs, had him taken under 
escort, to his brother 'Abbad. (Here, in the Ar han i. the names of the two 
brothers are displaced, one being put for the other.) The guards had orders 
to pass with to every caravanserai (khan) at which he had stopped on flying 
from 'Abbad, and to force him to efface ali the satirical verses which he had 
written on the vvalls of the chambers in vvhich he had lodged. As they vvould 
allovv him no instrument with which he might scratch out the vvritings, he 
had to employ his nails and, when these vvere worn out and the tips of his 
fingers used to the bone, he was obliged to efface the obnoxious line vvith 
his blood. 'Abbad, to whom he was then delivered, put him into close 
confinement. The poet succeded hovvever, in discovering a man who, for a 
recompense, vvent to Damascus and there recited aloud, in one of the most 
Public places, (the ms, has two verses by vvhich the 

Yamanile troops vvere informed that their countryman and relative vvas kept 
in prison by the son of Ziyad. These Arabs, yielding to the spirit of party 
vvhich animated the Yamanites against the Qaysides, could not suppress their 
indignation and carried their complaint before the khalif Mu'avviyah. He at 
fırst refused to grant vvhat they demanded and sent them avvay, but then, 
listening to the dictates of his usual prudence, he had them catled back and 
granted their request. A letter sent by him to 'Abbad procured the poet his 
Uberty. Ibn Mufarrigh then vvaited on Mu'avviyah and obtained from him a 
fuU pardon vvith a gift of fen thousand dirhems (£230), on the condition of 
his not attaching the family of Ziyad. Having received from him also the 
permission of inhabiting vvhatever province he proceeded to Mosul and form 


(Contd. on the next page) 
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Kitab al-Nisab (book of patronymics): '"Abbad Ibn Ziyad died A.H. 100 
(A.D. 718-9) at Jarud."—/arud is a village situated in the dependencies 
of Damascus and lying in the govemment of Hims (Emessa). Onagers 
are extremely abundant in that country. VVhen the division of 
Egyptian troops entered into Syria, A.H. 660 (A.D. 1261-2) and 
marched against Antioch vvith the troops of Syria, it halted for a short 
time at Damascus, vvhere I then was, and from that it retumed back. 
The army entered into Damascus tovvards the cnd of the month of 
Sha'ban of that year (JuJy/ 1262). A person beionging to that army 
related to me a circumstance so curious that it may very well be 
mentioned here. They had halted at Jarud, the place of vvhich we 
are speaking, and hunted dovvn a great number of onagers. So, at 
least, they said. A soldier, having killed one of them, proceeded to 
cook its flesh in the usual marmer. Being unable to bring it to a proper 
State of coction, he added wood to the fire and augmented the flame; 
but that produced no effect, although the fire was kept up for a vvhole 
day. Another soldier then rose, took up the animal's head and found 
on the ear an inscription vvhich, vvhen he read it, proved to be the 
name of Bahram Gur. When they brought me the ear, I found the 
mark to be quite visible, the hair on the ear being as the smallest 
shreds. This Bahram Gur was one of the {andent) kings of the 
Persians and lived a long time beforc our Prophet. When that prince 
took more animals at the chase than he required, he vvould mark 
some of them and let them go. God knovvs how old this onager vvas 
vvhen Bahram captured it and to what age it vvould have reached, 
had they set it at liberty and not killed it. The fact is that the onager 
is one of the long-lived animals. This individual must have üved 


that to Basra. He then went to see 'Ubayd AUah Ibn Ziyad and offered him 
his excuses. These were weU leceived and procured for him the authorisation 
of going to the province of Kerman. Some time after, he returned to Iraq and 
continued passing from one place to another tili he at length obtained the 
favour of Mansur Ibn al-Hakam (?). He returned to Basra when TJbayd Allah 
feed from that place to avoid being murdered by the inhabitants who, seeing 
the troops of 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Zubayr every vvhere victorious, had resolved 
on taking their governor's life, TJbayd Allah vvas killed at the battie of the 
Zab, A.H. 67 (A.D. 687), in fighbng against al-Mukhatı. For the history of 
the latter, the first volüme of Dozy's briUiani and conscientiously vvritten vvork 
on the Spanish Musulmans may be usefully consulted. When Ibn Mufarrizh 
returned to Basra, he renevved his attacks against the Ziyad famUy. Some time 
aftervvards, he received abundant presents fromTJbayd Allah, the son of Abu 
Bakra, and settied at al-Ahvvaz vvhere he continued to spend his vvealth vvith 
the greatest liberality.~The article of the Kitab al-Aghani is very long and 
contains a great quantity of verses, aneedotes and digressions vvhich are here 
omitted. 


I 
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upvvards of eight hundred years.^^ In the territory of Jarud is situated 
the famous mountain called al-Muda khkh an. It is mentioned by Abu 
Nuvvas (vol. I, p. 391) in the poem vvherein he names the places at 
vvhich he halted on his vvay to Egypt, where he intended to visit 
al-Khasib.^^ He says; 

Towards the East I saw the temples of Tadmur (Palmyra) 
and found thcm empty: they are vvalls facing the sununit of 
al-Muda khkh an. 

Tlıis name must be pronounced Muddaj^n.^ The mountain was 
so called because it is always capped with clouds vvhich appear like 
a mass of smoke (dukhan). — I since read the foUovving passage in 
the Mafatih al-'Ulum (the keys of the Sciences), a vvork composed by 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yusuf al-Khuwarazmi: 
"Bahram Gur vvas the son of Bahram, the son of Sapur al-Junud, 
the son of Sapur Dhu'l-Aktaf. He vvas called Bahram Gur because he 
vvas fond of hunting the ’ayr. This last vvord serves to designate both 
the vvild and the domestic ass."^® Having calculated the duration of 
their dynasty from that period to the Hijrah, I found it to be tvvo 
hundred and sixteen years. This onager must therefore have lived 
for more than eight hundred years, if we count from the time it vvas 
marked by Bahram Gur tül the year 660, vvhen it vvas kiUed; But God 
knovvs best! 

In this article, frequent mention has been made of Ziyad, of his 
Sons, of Sumayyah, of Abu Sufyan and of Mu'avviyah, as also of the 
poems composed upon them by Ibn Mufanigh; novv, as readers not 
acquainted vvith the facts may desire some information respecting 
them, I shall give here a summary account of the affair. There vvas 
a king of Yaman called AbuT Jabr, of whom Ibn Durayd (vol. lll, p. 


32 The inscription was perhaps traced on the ea'r afler the death ol 
the animal. 

33 Abu Nasr Khasib Ibn 'Abd al-Hamid vvas appointed intendant of 
the Onances in Egypt, by the khaüf Hanın al-Rashid. According to Elmacın 
(al-Makiıı), page 119, and the authoc of the Raıud al-A khy ar, dted by Reiske 
in the Annals of Abulfeda, t. III. p. 751, Khasib's nomination took place in 
the year 190 (A.D. 305-6). This fact I do not fınd mentioned in the Nujum, 
a woık of vvhich the main subject is the history ol Egypt, Al-Khasib vvas noted 
for his generosity and highly praised by the poets of the day. 

34 This appears to be an error: the measure of the preceding verse 
requires the redoubling of the third consonant, not of the second. 

35 Gur is the Persian name of the onager or vvild ass. Our author has 
vvritten ]ur. 
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31) has spoken in the follovving verse of his celebrated qasidah vvhich 
is entitled the Maqsurah: 

And sadness mingled with the soul of Abu Jabr, tili death 

joined him to the number of those whom it had already seized. 

The sumame AbuT Jabr was his real name, some say that his 
name was Yazid and that he was the son of Şhurahbil the Kindite; 
others State that Abu'l Jabr was really his name and that he was the 
son of 'Amr. Having been dethroned by his subjects, he vvent to 
Persia for the purpose of obtaining from Kisra (Chosroes) the 
assistance of a body of troops. The Persian king sent \vith him a band 
of his Asawir 2 dı (cavalry). VVhen they reached Kazimah and saw the 
sterility and unproduetiveness of Arabia, they said: "VVhere is this 
man taking us to?" and then delivered some poison to his cook 
promising him, at the same time, an ample recompense, if he put 
it into the meat vvhich was to be served before the king. This vvas 
done, and the food had no sooner settied in his stomach, than he 
felt intense pain. When the Asavvirah were informed of this, they 
vvent in to vvhere he vvas and said to him: "Since you are reduced 
to such a State, give us a letter for king Chosroes, in vvhich you have 
authorised us to retum." He vvrote a letter for them to that effect 
and, feeling some alleviation, he proceeded to Taif, the tovvn situated 
in the vicirûty of Makkah, and put himself under the çare of al-Harith 
Ibn Kaladah the Thaqafite, vvho vvas the great physician of the Arabs 
and vvho resided there. Ibn Kaladah treated and cured him, for vvhich 
service he received from his patient a rich present in vvhich vvere 
inciuded (a slave-girl named) Sumayyah and (a slave named) 'Ubayd. Kisra 
had given them to AbuT Jabr. The btter then set out for Yaman but, 
having had a relapse, he died on the vvay. 

Ibn Kaladah gave Sumayyah in maniage to TJbayd, and she had 
a son vvhilst 'Ubayd vvas stili living.^ Her son vvas called by various 
names, such as ^yad Ibn 'Ubayd, Ziyad Ibn Sumayyah, Ziyad Ibn 
Abihi {Ziyad, the son of his father) and Ziyad Ibn Unvmihi {Ziyad the 
son of his mother).^^ Those vvere the appellations by vvhich he vvas 
knovvn before his adoption {into the Umayyah family by Mu'avviyah, 
an occurrence of vve shaU speak farther on. Sumayyah had also by 
al-Harith Ibn Kaladah a son named Abu Bakrah Nafi' <• 


36 Literally: she brought forth a son on the bed of 'Ubayd. The Müslim 
law term: a child born on the bed of such a one, indicates that it vvas bom 
in vvedlock. 

37 The three last denominations indicate that he was considered as a 
bastard, begot by an unknovvn father. Ziyad vvas so named by his enemies. 
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Ibn al-Harith, whom some persons cali Nafi' Ibn Masruh and who 
became knovvn, under the name of Abu Bakrah, as ona of the 
Prophet's Companions. She had also lwo other sons, one ramed Shibi 
Ibn Ma'bad, and the other Nafi' ( Ibn al-Harith. These vvere 
the four brothers who bore witness against al-Mughirah ibn Shu'bah 
as being an adulterer. VVhen we finish our account of Ziyad, we shall 
speak of that affair. 

In the time of heathenism [al-jahiliyah], Abu Sufyan Sakhr Ibn 
Harb the Umayyad and the father of Mu'avviyah Ibn Abi Sufyan, had 
incurred {disreputable) suspicions in consequence of his frequent visits 
to Sumayyah. It was in the time of their acquaintance that she gave 
birth to Ziyad, but she had stili her husband 'Ubayd,-^ VVhen Ziyad 
grew up, he displayed great talcnts and command of language, and 
became an orator whose eloquence, sagacity and intelligence fiUed the 
Arabs vvith admiration. It was for that reason that Abu Musa al- 
Ash'ari, on being appointed to the govemment of Basra by 'Umar 
Ibn al-Khattab, took Ziyad Ibn Abihi for his secretary. Some time 
after, Ziyad brought a message from Abu Musa to 'Umar, who was 
so highly pleased with him that he ordered him a present of one 
thousand dirhems (E 25). VVhen Ziyad vvas göne, 'Umar thought of 
the money fhe had given) and said: 'There is one thousand İ 0 '''t, since 
Ziyad has götten it." The next tüne that Ziyad came to see him, he 
said to hün: "VVhat has become of your thousand?" Ziyad ansvvered; 
"I purchased a liltle slave ('Ubayd) vvith them and gave him his liberty. 
"By the word 'Ubayd he mcant his own father (ıvho was so called). 
'Umar replied; "Your thousand has not been spent uselcssiy. VVilI you 
bear to Abu-Musa al-Ash'ari a letter in vvhich I order him to take 
another secretary in place of you?" Ziyad answered: "Most vviUingly; 
provided that the order does not proceed from a feeüng of anger 
{against me)." 'Tt does not proceed from any feeling of anger;" replied 
'Umar. "VVhy then, said Ziyad, do you send him such an order?" 
(VVhen dispatches were brought to 'Umar from Basra, he preferred 
that Ziyad should be the bearer of them, because he vvas sure of 
obtaining from him satisfactory Information). He then gave him a 
govemment in the dependencies of Basra and soon after, took it from 
hün Ijob] saying; "It is not as disgrace that I depose you, but I am 
unvvilling that your superior intelligence should contribute to the 
oppression of the people {an abmil' ala'n-nasi fadi 'aqlika)." 

Abu Musa, having dismissed Ziyad, took for secretary al-Husayn 
Ibn Abi '1-Hurr al-'Anbari. A dispateh, vvritten by the latter, vvas 


38 Lit: she brought him forth orv 'Ubayd's bed. 
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received by 'Umar who, finding in it a fault of orthography, wrote 
back these vvords to Abu Musa: Give a flogging to your secretary." 
Ziyad, being sent by 'Umar to quell some troubles which had broken 
out in Yaman (flccomplished his mission so promptly that he) had scarcely 
arrived when he set out again. On his retum, he addressed the 
people in a speech the like of which they had never heard before. 
'Amr Ibn al-'Asi then.said: "By Allah! did that youth belong to the 
family of Ouravsh he wouid (Jorce the Arabs to obey and) drive them 
before them with his stick." Abu Sufyan, hcaring this, said: "By 
Allah! I knovv the man vvho deposited him in his mother's womb." 
'Teli me," said 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib, "vvho he was." "It was 1," replied 
Abu Sufyan. 'Take çare of vvhat you say, Abu Sufyan!" said 'Ali. 
To this the other ansvvered by the foUovving lines; 

By Allah! vvere I not afraid, O 'Aü! that a certain person 
Rught look on mc as his enemy, I, Sakhr Ibn Harb, should reveal 
the secret, even had there been no question of Ziyad. Long ago 
I was on good terms with {the tribe of) Thaqif and I then left 
a proof of my affection.^’ 

VVhen 'Ali obtained he supreme authority, Ziyad was sent by 
him to Persia, vvhere he reduced ali the country to obedicnce, 
protected it against attacks, collected the imports and remedied 
abuses, Mu'avviyah then vvrote to him vvith the intention of tuming 
him against 'Ali but this letter had no cffcct and was to 'Ali by him 
vvho had received it. In it vvere some verses vvhich I abstain hom 
inserting here. 'Ali vvrote back to Ziyad in these terms: 'T appointed 
you to the commandment vvhich you hold, because I thought you 
vvorthy of it. In your present career, you cannot obtain the object 
you have in vievv uıiless you act vvith patience and a sincere 
conviction. 'Under the rule of 'Umar, Abu Sufy«m committed a fault 
by vvhich no relationship or right of inheritance can be established. 
As for Mu'avviyah, he can circumvent any man; so be on your guard 
against him; be on your guard! Receive my salutation." VVhen Ziyad 
read this letter, he exclaimed: "I svvear by the Lord of the Ka'bah, 
that the father of al-Husayn (i.e. 'Ali) bears vvitness in favour of me." 
It vvas this (communication) vvhich emboldened Ziyad and Mu'avviyah 
to act as they {aftenuards) did al-Hasan, the son of 'Aü, having 
obtained the khalifate after the murder of his father, gave up the 
supreme authority to Mu'avviyah, a fact vvlvich is vvell knovvn. 
Mu'avviyah then endeavoured to gain över Ziyad and acquire his 
good so that he might be induced to serve him vvith the same 


39 Lit: the fruit of my heart. 
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fidelity that he had shevvn to 'Ali. This, joined to the words which 
escaped from his father in the presence of 'Ali and 'Amr İbn al-'Asi 
(produced the desired effect) and in the forty-fourth year of the Hijrah 
Ziyad vvas acknowledged by Mu'avviyah (as his brother) and became 
known by the name of Ziyad Ibn Abi Sufyan. 

When Abu Bakrah vvas informed that his brother had been 
adopted, with his ovvn consent into the family of Mu'avviyah he 
declared most solemniy that he vvould never speak to him again. 
'That feliovv," said he, "declares his mother to be an adultress and 
disavovvs his father. By Allah! 1 do not think that Sumayyah ever 
savv Abu Sufayn. Evdi befall himi hovv vvili he manage vvith Umm 
Habibah, the daughter of Abu Sufyan and the vvidovv of the Prophet. 
If he goes to visit her, she vviIJ refuse him adrrüttance, and thus 
disgrace him, and, if she receive him, she vviU be guilty of an act 
injurious to the profound respect vvhich ali have for the Prophet." 

Under the reign of Mu'avviyah, Ziyad vvent to Makkah for the 
purpose of making the pilgrimage and meant to visit Umm Habibah 
under the pretext that he and Mu'avviyah considered her as his sister 
but he then thought of vvhat Abu Bakrah had said and abandoned 
his intention. According to another account, Umm Habibah refused 
to receive him, and, if we are to believe another statement, he made 
the pilgrimage but paid no visit in consequence of the vvords uttered 
by Abu Bakrah. "May God revvard Abu Bakrah! said he, "he never, 
in any case, gives bad advice." Having göne to see Mu'avviyah, for 
vvhom he vvas acting as lieutenant, he took vvith him a magnificent 
present containing, amongst other objects, a collar of pearis so 
valuable that it excited Mu'avviyah's admiration. He then addressed 
him in these terms: "Commander of the faithful! I have subdued for 
you that country,"—meaning 'Iraq,--"1 have coUected for you its 
tribute, both by land and by sea, and have brought you the almond 
vvith its Shell." On this, Yazid Ibn Mu'avviyah, vvho vvas sitting in 
the room, said to him: "If you have really done that, vve shall transfer 
you from {the tribe of) Thaqif to {that of) Ouravsh, from 'Ubayd to 
Abu Sufyan and from the rank of a secretary to that of governor."^® 
Mu'avviyah, on hearing these vvords, said to Yazid. "That is quite 
enough! you are the flint I vvanted for striking fire from my Steel. 

Abu'l-Hasan al-Mada'ini (vol. I, p. 438) States that the kalib Abu'l 
Zubayr told him that Abu Işhaq related to him vvhat foUovvs: "Ziyad, 


40 Literally: from the pen to the pulpit. In the manuscripls vve read 
maııabir (pulpils). 


41 That is: you hit precisely on my idea. 
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after purchasing his father 'Ubayd, went to see 'Umar, who said to 
him: "What did you do with your pay, the first time you received 
it?" Ziyad replied: "I purchased my father vvith it." This ansvver gave 
great pleasure to 'Umar. The anecdote (told above concerning Yazid and 
Ziyad is in contradiction, with the statement that it was Mu'awiyah 
who declared Ziyad a member {of the tribe of Qurayşh). When 
Mu'avviyah acknovvledged Ziyad {as his brother), the Umyyads went 
to see him {and remonstrate). One of them, named 'Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn ..l-Hakam, and brother to Marvvan Ibn al-Hakam, then addressed 
him in these lerms; "Mu'awiyah, had you found none but negroes 
{Zan/) to adopt, you vvould have {taken them for member of your family 
and) outnumberei us by {an act of) meanness and degradation." 
Mu'avviyah {on hearing this reproach), vvent up to Marvvan, 'Abd al- 
Rahman's brother, and said: "Tum out that blackguard." Marvvan 
replied: "By Allah! {for you to say) that he is a blackguard is not to 
bome." Mu'avviyah: "By Allah! were it not for my rruldness and 
clemency, I should teach you that it must be bome. Did he not send 
me verses composed by himself against Ziyad and me? Hear them 
from my üps: 

"Come! say to Mu'avviyah, the son of Sakhr: "We cannot 

suffer vvhat you have done. Are you angry vvhen people say that 

your father vvas chaste and pleased vvhen they say he vvas an 

adulterer?" 

We have already given the rest of this piece and attributed it to 
Ibn Mufarrigh: but there is a difference of opinion respecting its 
author: some say that it vvas composed by Ibn Mufarrigh, and others, 
by 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Hakam. In the former case, the first verse 
is that vvhich has been previously given; in the latter, it must be read 
as it is here. 

Ziyad, on his adoption by Mu'avviyah vvas treated by him vvith 
great favour, obtained a commandment and became one of his most 
effective supporters in the contestations vvith the sons of 'Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib. It is related that, vvhen he vvas governor of the tvvo 'Iraqs, he 
caused active search to be made for a man named Ibn Sarh who vvas 
a partisan of al-Hasan, [the son of 'Ali] the son of Abu Talib. The 
name of this pe.'son had been inciuded in the act of amnesty granted 
to the companions of al Haşan, vvhen the latter abdiceted the khalifate 
in ■ favour of Mu'avviyah. Al-Hasan, in conscquence, vvrote, the 
follovving letter to Ziya: 'Trom al-Hasan to Ziyad: You knovv that vve 
obtained an amnesty for our partisans, and yet Ibn Sarh informs me 
that he has been exposcd to your attacks. I therefore rcqucst that 
you act tovvards him only for his good. Receive my salutation." This 
letter comrr.enced by the vvriter's name and did not give to Ziyad 
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the sumame of the son of Abu Sufyan. Ziyad was offended at it and 
replied in these ferms: "From Ziyad, the son of Abu Sufyan, to al- 
Hasan: I received your letter conceming a reprobale who is novv 
harboured by others, by partisan of yours and of your father. By 
Allah! I shall pursue and arrest him, even were he (hiıiden) betvveen 
your skin and your flesh. The flesh that I most vvish to devour is 
that of vvhich you are a part." VVhen al-Hasan received this epistle, 
he sent it to Mu'awiyah who, on reading it, was so indignant that 
he vvrote to Ziyad a letter containing these words; From Mu'awiyah, 
the son of Abu Sufyan, to Ziyad: AJ-Hasan, the son of 'Ali, has sent 
to me a letter written by you in answer to one in vvhich he spoke 
to you conceming Abu Sarh. Its contents surprised me greatly and 
I perceivcd by it that you have two ways of judging matters, one 
vvhich you inherited from Abu Sufyan, and the olher from Sumayyah. 
That vvhich you owe to Abu Sufyan is ali prudence and precaution: 
the other, for vvhich you are indebted to Sumayyah, is just such as 
should be expected from one like her. It vvas the last vvhich produced 
the letter in vvhich you revile al-Hasan and treat him as a reprobate. 
Novv, by my life! you are more deserving of that epithet than he. 
If, through a sentünent of superiority, he commenced his letter by 
his ovvn name, that rould not derogate from your merit; but, by 
rejecting the application made by him in favour of a person vvhom 
he thought deserving of his intercession, you have throvvn off your 
ovvn shoulders a task vvhich shall be executed by one vvho has a better 
right to accomplish it than you. On the receipt of this, my letter, 
restore to Ibn Sarh the property of his vvhich is in your hands and 
do not attempt to injure it. I have vvritten to al-Hasan, informing him 
that, if he pleases, the fugitive may either stay vvith him or retum 
to his ovvn country, Ibalad] and that you have been prohibited from 
hariTıing him either by word or deed. In your letter to al-Hasan, you 
cali him by his name vvithout mentioning of vvhom he is the son; 

I therefore let you knovv, inconsiderate fellovv! that al-Hasan is above 
the reach of contempt.^^ Did you then think that his father vvas so 
contemptible a person? but that person vvas 'Ali the son of Abu Talib; 
or did you think it (not) vvorth vvhile to join his name to that of his 
mother vvas Fatimah, the daughter of the Apostle of God, and, if 
you have any intelligence remaining, you must acknovvledge that 
thcrein he excels us ali. Receive my salutation." — The vvord rajıoani 
is a dual vvhich (has a plural signipcation and) means places of danger. 


42 The Arabic words have this meaning, but their literal signification 
is; the two sides {rajaıuani) cannot bandy him about; that -s, he is not to be 
cast from side to side. Lovver dovvn, the author explains (rajaıuani) by its 
figurative signification. 
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I must here observe that the same anecdote is related in another 
form, and shall therefore give it here: Sa'id Ibn Sarh was a mazvla' 
to Kurayz Ibn Habib Ibn 'Abd Şhams, one of 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib's 
partisans. VVhen Ziyad, the son of his father (Ibn Abih) arrived at Kufa 
in the capacity of govemor, he persecuted Ibn Sa'id and caused strict 
search to be made after him. Ibn Sa'id then vvent to Madinah and 
alighted at the door of al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali, vvho said to him: "VVhat 
has forced you to quit your residence and come here?" The fugitive 
told his story and described the conduct of Ziyad towards him. Al- 
Hasan therefore wrote to Ziyad in these terms: "You engaged 
tovvards a certain Musulman that he should partake of ali the 
advantages enjoyed by thosc of his belief, and incur the same 
obligations whieh are imposed on them. Yet you have pulled dovvn 
his house, seized on his property and arrested the members of his 
family. Therefore, when this, my letter, reaches you, rebuild his 
house, and restore to him his property and the members of his family; 

I have given him hospilality and have been requesttd by him to 
interfere in this matter." To this Ziyad replied: "From Ziyad the son 
of Abu Su fyan, to al-Hasan the son of Fatimah: I received your letter, 
in which you commence by placing your own name before mine, and 
yet you request of me a service; you, a man of the people, from me, 
a sovereign (sultan)! You write to me in favour of a reprobate vvhom 
none vvould harbour except a reprobate like himself; and, vvhat is 
stili vvorse, he has found in you a patron [tatvallihi /yaka)! You have 
adlovved him to reşide with you, hirn disaffected (to government) and 
taking pleasure in being so. But, by AUah! you shall not save him 
from me even were he hidden betvveen your skin and your flesh; 
and certainly the flesh that I should most like to devour is that of 
vvhich you are a part. Deliver him up by the halter^* to one who 
has a betler right to him than you. If I then pardon him, it shall 
not be in consequence of your intercession and, if I put him to death, 
it shall be on account of the love you bear him." VVhen al-Hasan 
read this epistle, he wrote to Mu'avviyah an account of Ibn Sarh's 
affair and enclosed in the letter (a copy of) his own to Ziyad and the 
ansvver which he had received. He vvrote also a letter to Ziyad (and 
addressed it) thus: "From al Haşan, the son of Fatimah, vvho vvas the 
daughter of the Apostle of God, to Ziyad, the son of Sumayyah, vvho 
vvas a salve of the tribe of Thaqif, (to Ziyad) legitimate by birth and 
yet the son of an abandoned adulterer." VVhen Mu'avviyah read al- 
Hasan's letter (he was so much ashamed that) Syria seemed too narrovv 


43 This is common proverbial expression; it refers to the practice of 
leaving the haller on the animal v.'hich is sold, in oıder that the purchaser 
may lead it away vvilhout diffıculty. 
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to hcld him, and he wrote to Ziyad in the terms which we have 
already mentioned.^^ 

'Ubayd Allah Ibn Ziyad declared that, of ali ihe verses directed 
against him, none vvounded his feelings so much as the following, 
vvhich vvere composed by Ibn Mufarrigh: 

Reflect for reflection may give you a moral lesson. Are you 
not indebted for ali your honours to your nomination as 
governor? As long as Sumayyah lived, she never suspected that 
her son belonged to the tribe of Ouraysh. 

Qatadah (vol. II. p. 513) relates that Ziyad, when on the point 
of death, said to his sons: "O, that your falher had been a shepherd 
ieading his flocks to countries far and near, and that what he came 
by had never befallen him!" 

The verses directed by Ibn Mufarrigh against Ziyad and his sons 
are ali of the same cast; he treats them as pretenders and goes so 
far as to say of the sons of Sumayyah: 

Ziyad, Nafi' and Abu Bakrah are for me a cause of vvonder. These 
three vvere formed in the same vvomb and had ali the same father, 
yet One says that he is a Ouravshite. the other is an enfranchised 
slave, and the third has an Arab for his uncle. 

As these lines require explanation, I shall give here vvhat is 
related by persons versed in history: Al-Harith was the son of 
Kaladah Ibn 'Amr Ibn Tlaj Tbn Abi Salamh Ibn 'Abd al-"Uzza Ibn 
Ghiarah Ibn 'Awf Ibn Qasi. This last was the same person as Thagif. 
It is thus that Ibn al-Kalbi exposes this genealogy in his Jamharah. 
Al-Hari^ was a celebrated physician among the Arabs. He died soon 
after the promulgation of Islanûsm, but the fact of his conversion has 
not been ascertained. It is related that the Prophet of God ordered 
Sa'd Ibn Abi Waqqas to go and take the advice of al-Harith Ibn 
Kaladah on a malady by vvhich he had been attacked. This proves 
the lavvfulness of Consulting on medical guestions, persons vvho are 
not Muslims, provided they be of the nation as the sick man.^* His 
son, al-Hari^ Ibn al-Harith, vvas.one of those mhose hearts had been 
reconcUed,*^ and he is counted as one of the Prophet's Companions. 
It is said that al-Hari^ Ibn Kaladah vvas incapable of begetting 


44 The edition of Bulaq and some of the manuscripts insert here another 
copy of Mu'avviyah's letter, vvith a few slight changes in the vvording of the 
lext. As these allerations are of no importance, the letter is suppressed in the 
transla tion. 
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children and Ihat he died in the khalifate of 'Umar. The Prophet, 
when he laid siege to Taif, made this declaration: "VVhatever slave 
lets himself down (from the tvalf) and comes fo me shall be free." Abu 
Bakrah then lowered himself dovvn from the fortress by means of 
a bakaah" (pulley), — vvhich is a thing traversed by a rope and placed 
över a vvell for the purpose of dravving vvater. It is called a bakarak 
by common people, but this pronunciation is not correct, although 
the author of the Mukhtasar al-'Ayn (abridgment of the 'i4yM)'*^-gives 
it as good. It has, hovvever, so Lttie to recommend it that no other 
philologer ever authorised il. 

The narrator continues: He received therefore from the Prophet 
the sumame of Abu Bakrah (the puHey-man), and used to say that he 
was a mawla of the Prophet of God. His brother, Nafi' w.s also going 
to lovver himself davvn when al-Hanth Ibn Kaladah said to him: 
'Remain, and I adopt you as my son." He therefore remained and 
was sumamed Ibn al-Harith. Abu Bakrah, before his conversion to 
İslam, bore also that sumame, but, when he became a good 
Musulman, he gave it up. On the death of al-Harith Ibn Kaladah, 
Abu Bakrah abstained, through self-mortification, from receiving any 
part of the inheritance. This, I must observe, might have been the 
case, vvere we to admit the statement of those who say that al-Harith 
died a Musulman, for, if he did not, Abu Bakrah vvould have been 
excluded from inheriting, on account of the difference of religion.^ 

(The narrator continues:) Ibn Mufarrigh vvas induced to compose 
the three verses above-mentioned because Ziyad pretended to be a 
Ourayşhide on the plea of his adoption by Mu'awiyah: because Abu 
Bakrah declared himself a matvla of the Prophet, and because Nafi' 
used to say that he vvas the son of al-Hari^ Ibn Kaladah, of the tribe 
of Thagif. They were, besides, bom of the same mother, the 
Sumayyah already mentioned. It vvas also for that reason that the 
poet composed on the family of Abu Bakrah the tvvo verses vvhich 
commence by the vvords: Come to your senses, family of Abu Bakrah! 


45 The iext may also signify: provided they be regular physicians. 

46 Aiter effecting the conquesl of Makkah, Muhammad made large 
presents lo some of the vanquished who had embraced his religion. He thus 
hoped lo gaitı their hearis. (Al-Qur'an, sur. IX, verse 60.) 

47 The author of this vvork vvas Abu Bakr al-Zubaydi, see Vol. UI, p. 
83. 

* Bakrah or Bakarah. 

48 According to the MusUm lavv, persons of different religions cannot 
inherit one of the other. 
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'Haj was the grandfather of al-Harith Ibn Kaladah, as we have already 
State. This an abridged account of the affair of Ziyad and his sons. 

I must again make an observation: these words of Ibn Mufarrieh 
in the second verse: ffıey had the sainc father, are not true, for no one 
ever said that Ziyad was the son of al-Harith Ibn Kaladah; on the 
contrary, he was the son of 'Ubayd, having been bom on his bed 
(in his lifelime). As for Abu Bakrah and Nafi', they were considered 
as the sons of al-Harith; How then could the poet say vvith truth 
that they had ali the same father? VVeigh these observations. 

Ibn al-Nadim^® says, in the work entitled the al-Fihrist, that Ziyad 
vvas the first person who compiled a work containing things 
disreputable to the Arabs. Ziad Ibn Abihi having been calumniated 
and seeing his genealogy impugned, composed that book for the use 
of his sons and said to them: "Oefend yourselves vvith this against 
the Arabs, and they vviU cease to attack you." 

The anecdote conceming al-Mughirah Ibn Şhu'bah the Thagifid 
and thö cvidence given against hım must now be related: Al- 
Mughirah, having been named govemor of Basra by 'Umar Ibn al- 
Khattab, used to go out of the govemment palace every day, at the 
hour of noon. Abu Bakrah, having met him said; "VVhere is the emir 
going?" and received this ansvver. "I am going on Business." To this 
Abu Bakrah replied: "An emir receives visits but never makes any." 
He (al-Mughirah) vvas going, is said, to see a vvomen named Umm 
Jamil, vvho vvas the daughter of 'Amr and the vvife of al-Hajjaj Ibn 
'Atik Ibn al-Harith Ibn Wahb al-Jushami.—Ibn al-Kalbi States, in his 
Jamharah, that Umm Jamil vvas the daughter of al-Afqam Ibn Mihjan 
Ibn 'Amr Ibn Şhu'bah Ibn al-Huzam, and he counts this family among 
those of the Ansars. Another author fumishes this additional 
information: "Al-Huzam vvas the son of Ruvvaybah Ibn 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Hilal "Ibn 'Amir Ibn Sa'sa'ah Ibn Mu'avviyah Ibn Bakr Ibn 
Havvazin." God knovvs best! 

The narrator continues: Abu Bakrah vvas in an upper room vvith 
his Brothers, Nafi', Ziyad and Şhib Ibn Mabad, vvho vvere all sons 


49 Abu'l Faraj Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, surnamed Ibn al-Nadim (the son 
of the boan companion) and Ibn Abi Ya'qub al-Warraq (the statioııer), vvas a native 
of Baghdad. He composed in the year 377 (A.D. 987-8) a şort of encyclopaedia, 
fuU of literary, bibliographical, biographical, and historical information, to 
vvhich he gave the tille of (list or index). The fuUest and most satisfactory 
account of this highly important and rare work has been given by professor 
Flugel in the thîrteenth volüme of the German Oriental Society's joumal 
(Zeitschrift der Deulcken Morgenlaendischen Gesetlschaft). 
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of the same mother, her who was named Sumayyah. Umm Jamil was 
in a chambcr opposite to theirs, and, the wind happening to blow 
öpen her door, they saw al-Mughirah in the act of camal intercourse 
vvith her. On this, Abu Bakrah said: 

There is a caiamity for you! look at that." They looked tili they 
were convinced, and Abu Bakrah then went down steıirs and sat 
there, vvaiting tiU al-Mughirah came out. VVhen he saw him, he said; 
"You know full vvell what you have done, so you had better quit 
us (and leave the city)." 

The narrator says (farther on): Al-Mughirah went to say the 
aftemoon (zuhr) prayer at the head of the congregation, and Abu 
Bakrah rose to go out, saying: "By Allah! you shall not preside at 
our prayer after what you did:" "Let him go on vvith the prayer," 
said (some of the) people, "for he is our emir. Write dovvn your 
compİaint and send it to (the khalif) TJmar." He and his Brothers did 
so, and 'Umar summoned al-Mughirah to appear before him, and 
them also as vvitnesses. VVhen they arrived, TJmar took his seat and 
cited them ali forvvard. Abu Bakrah advanced, and (the khalif) said 
to him.^ "Vidistine Ulum inter femora mulieris?" Respondit: "Per 
Deum! latera duo femorum divaricata adhuc mihi videre videor." 
Tunç eumden (testem) compellavit al-Mughira dixitque: "CaUide 
aspexisti!" Respondit Abu Bakra: "Moriar si non declarem id propter 
quod te Deus ignominia affecturus est." Dbdt 'Umar: "Quinimo 
oportet te eum vidisse penem intromittentem in yulvam. Respondit 
Abu Bakrah: "lUud vidict attestor." Tunç dbdt 'Umar: "Vae tib, 
Mughirah! effugit quarta pars (viia) Tuae." Tunç Nafiam advocavit 
et ei dbdt: "Quid east testimoniom tuum?" Respondit: "Sicut testi- 
monium Abu Bakrah." Dbdt Omar: "Necesse est declarare iUud (scil. 
mentulam) in mulierem intromissum fuisse, sicut stylum in pyxidem." 
Respondit: Certe intromissum fuit usque ad radicem (kudad).” — Vox 
kudad sagittae permam significat. — Tunç dbdt Omar: "Vae tibi, 
Mughirah! effugıc dimidium tuum." Postea (testem) tertium appellavit 


50 The rest of the story, containing an account ot the tıial and the 
evidence of the trial and the vvitnesses, cannot be rendered into English; so 
it is given here in a Latin translation. That the observations addressed by 
'Umar to al-Mughirah may be vvell understood, it is necessary to recal to mind 
that the Müslim lavv punishes adultery by lapidation and that a most formal 
dedaration by four eye-vvitnesses is requisite for the proof of the erime. 'Umar, 
vvith ali his austerily and uprightness, tried every mc.ans to save his friend 
and had the vvitnesses severely punished although he vvell knevv that their 
deposilions vvere true. His conduet in that business vvas very unfair and not 
such as his great reputation for integrity vvould have led us to expect. 


i 
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evedudt: "Quid est testimonium tuum? Respondit: 'İdem est quod 
socii mei duo prestiterunt." Dixit ''Umar: "Vae tibi, Mughira! efiugit 
{vice) tuae dodrans." Tunç scripsit {Omar) and Ziadum qui nondum 
comparueras, et postquam eum vidit, consedit in moschaeo, ducibus 
Muhajirorum et Ansariorum congregatis. (Mughira), Ziadum intran- 
tem aspiciens, dixit: "Video hominem cujus lingua, Deo volente, 
Muhajirum ignominia afficere nolet," Sustulit Omar eaput disitque: 
Quid novisti, otidis puUe!" Fertur quoque al-Muehiram surrexisse ad 
Ziadum et dbusse: "Post Arusam aromati loculus non esf."®* Dico hand 
locutionem proverbium esse, Arabibus notum, sed iUud exponere 
haud convenit, praesertim caum in hoc capite oratio nostra latius 
diffusa sit -- Tradidit narrator; E>ixit ei al-Mughira; "Ziade! Dei excelsr 
memor esto coram quo staturus es in die resurrectionis. Certe Deus, 
ed liber ejus, et Propheta ejus et quao staturus es in die resurrectionis. 
Certe Deus, et liber ejus, et Propheta ejus et imperator fidelium 
effusionem sanguinis mei prohibebunt, dununode de iss quae vidisti 
ad ea quae non vidistitransire noles; cave ne propter rcra turpem 
quam vidisti transeas ad rem quam non ■vidisti. Per Deum! si inter 
ventrem meum et venrrem Ulius (muUeris) fuisses, me mentulam in 
illam intromittentem haud vidisses." Tradidit narrator: 'Tunç Ziadus, 
cujus ocuii lacrymabant et facies rubore suffundebatur, dixit: 
"İmperator, fidelium! verum esse quod alii provero decerunt, dicere 
non possum; sed vidi consessum, audivi suspiria crebra et occasionem 
arreptam; vidi iUum süper illam recubantem." Dixit Omar: "Vidistine 
rem insetam in vulva sicut stylum in pyxide?" Respondit; "Haud 
vidi." Fertur edam Ziadum dbdsse; "Vidi ülum pedes mulieris 
sustollentem; vidi testicululos ejus oseiUantes süper femora mulieris, 
cum, impetu vehementi." 

'Umar then exclaimed: Praise be to Godl" Al-Mughirah, being 
told by him to go över and beat them (Jor having borne false mitness 
against him), inflicted on Abu Bakrah eighty strokes and flogged also 
the (huo) others. Ziyad gave, by his deposition, great satisfacdon to 
'Umar, as it averted from al-Mughirah the penalty (of lapidation) fixed 
by the law. Abu Bakrah exclaimed after undergoing his punishment: 
"I bear vvitness that al-Mughirah did so and so" (repeaiing his former 
evidence). 'Umar was about to have him chastised a second time; when 
'Ali İbn Abi Taüb said to him: "If you beat him, you must lapidate 
your friend."®^ He therefore let him alone and told him to repent 


51 This proverb is explained by al-Maidani; see Freylag's edition, vol. 
II, p. 482. The speaker meant to say that he vvould be a lost man if Ziyad, 
the fourth vvitness, deposed against him. 

52 These vvords of AU's are exptained farther on. 
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of İliş sin. "Do you bid me repent," replied Abu Bakrah, so that you 
may rcceive whatever evidence may be given me later?" 'Umar 
ans’vered: "Such is my motive," and Abu Bakrah replied: "I shall 
(thı’refore) never serve as a vvitness betvveen two parties, as long as 
I live." VVhen he vvas undergoing the legal penalty, al-Mughirah 
addressed him thus; "Glory and praise be to God who has thus 
brought shame upon you!" "Not so," s«ıid 'Umar, "but may God bring 
shame upon the place in which these (people) savv you!" 

'Umar İbn Şhabbah {vol. II, p. 375), States, in his history of Basra, 
that, vvhen Abu Bakrah vvas beaten, his mother caused a sheep to 
be flayed and the skin applied to his back. This made people say 
that, assuredly, the strokes must have been very heavy. 'Abd al- 
Rahman, the son of Abu Bakrah, related that his father svvore never 
to speak to Ziyad as long as he lived. One of Abu Bakrah's dying 
injunctions vvas that Ziad should not be aıllovved to say the funeral 
service över him, and that Abu Barzah al-Aslami, a person to vvhom 
he had been uıüted in brothership by the Prophet of God, should 
discharge that duty. When Ziyad vvas informed of this, he (left the 
place and) vvent to Kufah. Al-Mughirah vvas greatly pleased vvith 
Ziyd's conduct (af the trial) and testified to him ali his gratitude. At 
a later period vvhen the pilgrims had assembled in Makkah, 'Umar 
received the visit of Umm Jamil and said to al-Mughirah. vvho vvas 
present: "Teli me, Mughirah! do you knovv this vvoman?" 'T do," 
replied the other, "she is Unun Kulthum, the dauther of 'Ali." On 
hearing these vvords, 'Umar exclaimed: "Do you intend to make me 
believe that you do not knovv her? by Allah! I novv think that Abu 
Balcrah did not accuse you vvrongfuUy and, vvhen I see you, I fear 
lest stones should be throvvn dovvn on me from heaven (for saving 
you from lapidation)." 

The Shavkh Abu Ishaq al-Şhirazi (yol. I, p. 9) says, in his 
Muha dhdh ab. tovvards the commencement of the chapter on the 
number of vvitnesses (required by law): "Testimony vvas given against 
al-Mughirah by three persons: Abu Bakrah, Nafi' and Şhibl Ibn 
Ma'bad. As for Ziyad (the fourth luitness), he (merely) said; Vidi çulum 
resiMentem, (dudivi) anhelitum fortem et (vidi) pedes duos (erectos) ad 
'instar aurium asini; quid fuerit ultra, nescio! 'Umar caused therefore 
the three vvitnesses to be chastised and did not puunish al- 
Mughirah." 

Legists have discussed vvhat 'Ali meant vvhen he said: 'Tf you 
beat him, you must lapidate your friend;" and Abu Nasr Ibn al- 
Sabbagh (vol. II, p. 164) vvrites, in his Şhamil, a treatise on the (Shafi'i) 
System of jurisprudence: "He ('Ali) meant to say: 'That sentence (of 
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yours) can only be (applicable) in case of your counting what he said 
for another (a fourth) deposition; but then the number {of dcpositions 
requisite for the condemnation of al-Mu<ihirah) vvould be complete; if it 
(yoMr serilence) applies to the first deposition {made hy Ahu Pukrah, il 
canı.'- be executed, because) you have already puriished him for it." 

'Umar Ibn Shabbah relates as follovvs, in his history of ('asra: "AJ- 
'Abbas, the son of 'Abd al-Muttalib, said to 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab: 
"The Prophet of God made me a grant of {the province of) al-Uahrayn" 
"VVho was vvitness to that?" replied 'Umar. A]-'Abbas ııamed al- 
Muehirah Ibn Shubah. but 'Umar refused to admit such an evidence." 

This article has run to a our statements took therefore a vvide 
spread. They are not, hovvever, devoid of utility. 


795 YAZID B. SALAMAH, 

(IBN AL-TATHRIYAH) 

"Abu'l Makşhuh Yazid Ibn Salamah Ibn Salantah al-Khavr Ibn 
Oushayr Ibn Ka'b Ibn Rabi'ah Ibn 'Amir Ibn Sa's'ah, generally known 
by the surname of Ibn al-TatIpdyah and a celebrated poet." It is thus 
that Abu 'Amr al-Şhaybani (yol. 1, p. 182) traces his genealogy. The 
appeUation of al-Khavr {the good) vvas given to his {great-) grand-father 
because Quşhayr had another son who vvas called Salamat al-sharr 
{Salamah the bad). The same author States that the name of this Yazid's 
father vvas al-Muntaşhir Ibn Salamah. According to Ibn al-Kalbi vol. 
UI, p. 608), Yazid vvas the son of Simmah, who vvas one of Ihe sons 
of Salamat al-Khayr. The leamed men of Basra held him to be the 
son al-A'vvar Ibn Oushayr, vvhich person is spoken of by Abu'l Haşan 
'Ali Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Tusi‘ tovvards the commencement of Ibn al- 
Tathriyah's Dizuan {collected poetical works) of vvhich compilation he vvas 
the author. Here are his vvords: "Ibn al-Tathriyah vvas a poet by 


1 Abu'l Haşan 'Ali Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Sinan al-Taymi {of the tribe of 
Tflym Allah) al-Tusi (a nalive of Tus), vvas a man of learing and a narrafor of 
anecdoles concerning the {Arabiaıı) Iribes, of pocms and of {ıhe advanlures of) 
heroes Ifııhul). He mel {and u/as taiıght by) Ihe great masters {maşharkh) vvho 
professed at Basrah. The preceptor vvhosc sittings he most ftequented and from 
vvhom he received the greater part of his information vvas Ibn al-'Arabi. 
{Fihrist.) -Ibn al-'Arabi died A.H. 231 (A.D. 846). (Sec vol. 111, p. 25.) We here 
learn from Ibn Khallikan Ihal al-Tusi •'oilt'clod the pocm's of Ibn al-Ta^tiyalı 
■nlo a dhuaıı. 
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nature [matbu'an], intelligent, elegant in language, well-educated and 
of a noble, manly disposition; never did he incur either reproach or 
blame. He was liberal, brave, and held, by the nobleness of his family 
and character, a high rank in his tribe, which was that of Quşhayr. 
The Umayyads had him for one of their poets and treated him vvith 
great favour." 

Another author says: "Yazid Ibn al-Ta^riyah was sumamed al- 
Muwaddiq (the exciter) on account of his handsome face, the beauty 
of his poetry and the sweetness of his discourse. People used to say 
that, when he sat in the company of wotnen, he exdted them to love. 
In speaking of a female, the verbs istawdaqat (in the tenth form) and 
wadaqat (in the first form) are employed to signify that a female desires 
the approach of the male. This verb, taken in its primitive 
signification, was only applied to animals having hoofs, but it was 
subsequently employed in speaking of human beings. A Muwaddiq 
is a person who inspires vvoman vvith an inclination for him. He 
frequented the company of females and Uked conversing vvith them. 
It is said that he was impotent, incapable of having intercourse vvith 
a vvoman or of begetting children." 

Abu Tammam al-Ta'i (vol. I, p. 348) mentions this highly 
distinguised poet in different places of his Hamasah; thus, in the 
section of amatory poetry [nasib] (p. 588), he has inserted as his the 
foUovving Lines: 

(/ think of) that TJqaylide female vvhose (ample forms) 
enveloped in her govvn are (in shape, smoothnes and colour) like 
a sand-hili, and vvhose vvaist is like a vvand. She passes the 
summer vvithin the tribe's rcserved grounds and, in the 
aftemoon, she makes her siesta at Na'man, in the valley of Arak. 
The glance vvhich I cast at her, is it for me a very slight 
(satisfaction)! By no means! a (pleasure coming) from her is never 
slight. Friend of my soul! thou except vvhom I have no other 
sincere friend! O thou for vvhose sake I have concealed my love, 
disobeyed (the advice of thy) enenües and placed no faith in the 
vvords of those (intriguers) vvho 'interfered against thee! Is there 
no vvay of reaching a place near thee, vvhere I may complain of 
the great distance (tuhich lay bettoeen us) and of the dread (in which 
I stood) of (jealous) foes? May my life' be the ransom of thine! 
numerous are my enemies, vvide is the distance (bettveen us), fevv 
are the partisans vvhom I have near thee. (// / die of grief), take 
not the fault thereof upon ihyself, for thou art too vveak (to bear 
it); to ansvver for my blood on the day of judgment vvould be 
a heavy responsibilityl VVhen I vvent (to see thee,) I had alvvays 
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a pretext, but now, that I have not every day a business vvhich 
may take me to your country; every day, I ceınnot send there 
a messenger. 

Abu’l Faraj al-Isfahani, the author of the Kitab 
formed [compiled] also a dhuan of Ibn al-Tat^yah's poetry and 
attributes to him the foUovving piece: 

I should sacrifice my father for the safety of one who 
inspired me such love that my body is quite extenuated, for one 
on vvhom ali eyes are fixed and who is the object of my passion, 
for one vvhose charms nevcr cease augmenting desire and vvho 
is never to be seen urdess under the protection of a vvatchful 
guard. If I am forbidden to hold converse with her, if I should 
have to encounter enenües and combats in case I tried to meet 
her, yet I shall continue to extol the beauty of Layla in eulogiums 
brilliant vvith the omaments of rhyme and svveet to hear from 
the lips of the public. Decu^est Layla! take çare not to diminish 
my strength (by thy disdain) and permit me, though far away and 
an outcast, to hope that at I retain a share in your affection. Let 
me stili give lasting trouble to jealous spies, as they have given 
constant annoyance to me. If you fear that you cannot support 
the bittemess of love, restore to me my heart, our visiting place 
is near. 

The same author attributes to Ibn al-Tathriyah the piece vvhich 
here foUovvs: 

I should sacrifice my life for the safety of one vvhose cool 
hand, if passed över my breast, vvould heal my pains, (/ devote 
myself) for her vvho alvvays fears me and vvhom I alvvays fear; 
for her vvho never grants me a favour and from vvhom I never 
ask one. 

AbuT Haşan al-Tusi gives the follovving verses as Ibn al- 
Ta^riayh's: 

I should blush before God vvere I to be seen succeeding to 
another in the affections of a female or replaced therein by a rival. 
(/ should be ashamed) to quench my thirst at a lake of vvhich the 
borders are become like a beaten path, or to be a suitor for such 
love as you could grant, love too vveak to endure. 

I met these verses elsevvhere and found that, after the first, vvas 
inserted another vvhich I give here: 

VVater fiUed vvith dregs and troubled by the frequent visits 
of those vvho come to drink inspires me vvith disgust. 
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Al-Tusi gives also the foUovving verscs as his: 

Many hope for a thing cannot obtain it, vvhilst it is granted 
to others who sit (qııicll\/ and make no effort). One man toils for 
a favour and another receives it; he to whom, it is granted had 
given up ali hopes when it came. 

The same author extracts this passage from a piece of verse 
composed by our poet: 

I persist in tuming avvay from her, though much against my 
will; and, when she is absent, I avoid listening to those who saw 
her or heard of her. Love for her came to me before I knevv what 
love was, and it found a lasting abode in a heart tiU then 
unoccupied. 

He gives also the foUovving verses by the same poet. 

And (/ pronounced) a vvord vvhich, vvhen she (whom 1 loved) 
accused me of numerous crimes, dissipated every foul imputa- 
tion. (/ said): "If I am innocent, you do me vvrong; if guilty, I 
have repented and merit pardon." When she persisted in 
rejecting my excuses and let herself be pushed to the utmost 
extreme by the lies of vile defamers, 1 discovered that indifference 
could console me vvhen suffering from her disdain, and 1 no 
longer vvished to approach one vvho refused me her love. I acted 
like the man vvho, affIicted vvith a malady, looks for a physician 
and, not finding one, becomes his ovvn doctor. 

The piece vvhich vve novv insert is given as Ibn al-Tathriyah's by 
Abu 'Abd AUah al-Marzubani in his Mu'jam al-Shu'ara' {vol. III, p. 67), 
and is also to be found in the Hamasah {page 584); but some persons 
attribute it to 'Abd AUah Ibn al-Dumaynah al-Khath'ami:^ 

I should sacrifice my life and my family for the safety of her 
vvho, vvhen unjustly vvronged, knevv not vvhat to ansvver. She 
tried not to justify herself as one vvould do vvho is innocent, but 
remained astounded, so that people said: "Hovv very suspicious!" 


2 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Dumaynah al-Khalhami was one of the early 
Müslim poels and lived probably in the first century of Ihe Hijrah. Having 
learned that Muzahim Ibn Qays of the tribe of Salul was paying court of his 
vvife, he assassinated the lover, smothered the vvomen some time aftervvards, 
and then kllled his young daughter because she wept for her mother. He was 
detained for a ’.nng time in the prison of Tabalah but was finally liberated 
because the charge could not be made out against him. At a later period he 
was killed by llıc son of him whom he h.ıd nnırdctad.—(Aslifl'it, Slıaa’a/ıid al~ 
Mıı^h'iı). 
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In the same vvork, al-Marzubani gives also the piece (which begins) 
as foUovvs:^ 

Though you long to see Raiya, you postpone the day of your 
meeting with Raiya! and yet you both beiong to a branch of the 
same tribel 

I must here observe that, in this piece, the poet has attained the 
light of tendemess and elegance. It is given by Abu Tammam in his 
Hamasah, tovvards the commencement of the section which contains 
the amatory poetry. That author attributes it, hovvever, to aİ-Simmah 
Ibn 'Abd AUah al-Oushavri. God knows if he be rightl Abu 'Anur 
Yusuf Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, the author of the Isti'ab, vvhieh work contains 
the history of the Prophet's Companions, — we shall give his life {wa 
sayati Mkruhu), - says in {anolher tvork of his), the Bahjatal-Majalis (the 
beauties of sittings, or conferences): "Al-Sünmah Ibn 'Abd Allah Al- 
Oushavri composed the foUowing lines: 

Had you remembered me as faithfuUy as I rcmember you 
I deciare that you would not have refrained from tears. She 
replied; "By Allah! this quite the contrary; (/ ever remember you 
and the sadness of) that recollection vvould burst even a solid rock!^ 

Farther on, the same vvriter says: "Most of the literati consider 
him to be the author of: Though you long to see Raiya.” He then gives 
ali the verses, just as they are to be found in the Hamasah, and adds: 
"Some persons however attribute them to Qays Ibn Dharih,-® others 


3 This piece consists of nine verses and is to be found in the Hamasah, 
page 538. 

4 Literally: Nay, by AUah! a recoUection which, if poured upon the 
solid rock, it (the rock) vvould split asunder. 

5 Abu Zayd Qays Ibn Daıth ' al-Jjythi, belonged to a 

beduin family vvhieh Uved in the desert outside of Madinah, and was the 
foster-brother of al-Husayn the son of 'Ali. He married Lubna, the daughter 
of al-Hubab, but as theiı union was not fruitful, he vvas forced by his father 
to divorce her after ten years cohabitaMon. He then took another wife of the 
same name, but sore against his wUl and, soon after, he died of grief for being 
separated from his first love. He composed on Lubna a number of poems, 
passages of vvhieh are given in the article of the Kitab al-Aghani wherein his 
history is realted. An abridged and tolerably fair translation of the 
prose account offered by the Aghani vviU be found in the second volüme, 
page 412, of von Hammer-Purgs aU's Literaturgeschkhte der Araber. The 
author of the Nujum States that Ibn Dhrih died on or about the year 65 (A.D. 
684-5). 
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consider them as Ihe production of al-Majnun®, but the majority say 
that al-Simmah is the author. God knovvs best!" From this we see 
the difference of opinion respecting the person who composed these 
verses; was it Ibn al-Tat^yah or al-Simmah Ibn 'Abd Allah al- 
Quşhayri, or Qays Ibn Dharih, or al-Majnun? God knows best! 

Al-Marzubani mentions our poet in his Muıoa thth aa^ and says: 
"Abu’l lavsh recited to me the following lines as the composition of 
Yazid Ibn al-Tathriyah: 

After nightfall, my camel moaned through (grief and) longing 
for its companion; O what dismay I felt, vvhilst her moans cast 
despondency into my heart! I said to her: Suffer with patience; 
the female of every couple must, sooner or later, be separated 
from the male. 

He gives also the foUovving verses and attributes them to the 
same author: 

How can I receive consolation (when separated from you) who 
are the most amiable of being that w<tlk (on earth)? My soul is 
affIicted and your dwelling - place far away. My Efe is in your 
hands, if you wish to take it; my soul can heal, if you choose 
to heal it. When you shevved no compassion for a man affUcted, 
you knew fuU well that, were I to visit a distant land, my soul 
should ne ver admit of consolation and forget you. 

Here is another piece dted by him as our poeFs: 

When I went (to visit her), I adomed myseE not with 
omaments, through fear of hostile spies; but she appeared in ali 
her beauty. I never salute her first and, to escape theh maEce, 
I never ask them how she is. 

The same author gives a great many more pieces composed by 
this poet, but we may confine ourselves to what is inserted here. 

In the Ansab al-Aşhraf (genealogies of the şharifs), the author, Abu 
Bakr Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Jabir al-Baladhuri (vol. 1, p. 438) says, 


6 Al-Majnun (the insane, the possessed) is the sumame by which was 
designated a poet vvhose love for Layla became proverbial. His name, it is 
said, was Qays Ibn al-Maluh, but his existence has been generally doubted. 
De Sacy in his Anthologie grammaticale arabe, page 150, has a note on this 
subject. Be that as it may, a number of amatory poems pass under the name 
of al-Ma|unm. 

7 The orthography of this name is not certian. 
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after reiating the events of the year 126 (A.D. 743-4) and the death 
of the Umayyad khalif al-Walid Ibn Yazid Ibn 'Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Marvvan: VVhilst those things were going on, al-Mundali^ Ibn Idris 
of the tribe of Hanifah was kiUed and, with hLm, Yazid Ibn al- 
Tathriyah.® This happened near a viUage called al-falaj and situated, 
I beheve, in {the province of) Yamamah." 1 then found the folIowing 
passage in the work which Abu Bakr al-Hazmi. (vol. III, p. 11) 
composed on the names of places; "Falaj is a large village belonging 
to the Banu Ja'lah and having a pulpit.* It is also called Falaj al-Aflaj, 
and is situated in Yamamah," According to another author, Falaj is 
at six day's joumey from Hajar, the Capital of al-Bahrayn, and nine 
days joumey from Makkah. Abu Ishaq al-Zajjaj (vol. I, p. 28) says, 
in that part of his Ma'ani 'l-Qur'an (rhetorical figures of the Qur'an) 
vvhich contains his observations on the surat al-Furqan (the 2Sth); "AJ- 
Rass, a vallcy in Yamaamh, is named also Falaj." From what he says, 
this may be the village of vvhich we are now treating. A place (of 
nearly the sarrte narne) is mentioned in a verse vvhich we here give: 

They whose blood was shed at Falaj were the men! the best of 
men, O Umm Khalid! 

But, in this name, the vovvel a is omitted after the I. It is a valley 
on the road leading from Basra to the Hima (or reserved grounds) of 
Dariyah, vvhich is a village near Makkah. A Faljah is mentioned in 
(the folUnoing passage of) a poem composed by an Arab of the desert: 

Fair are the landmarks of Faljah at moming, and fair the 
tents set up on its hiUs, at either side {wa khaynu raıuabi hillatayha 
’l-munassabu). They say that the soU of Faljah is salt and the water 
brackish; ’tis true, but the vvater, though salt, is svveet unto the 
heart. 

Faljah is the name of tvvo places, one lying betvveen Makkah and 
Basrah, and the other in (the valley of) aI-'Aqiq. 

The combat {which cost Ibn al-Tathrîyah his life) took place in the 
year of al-Walid Ibn Yazid the Umayyad's death. Novv, al-Walid was 


8 It appears, from the Kilab al-Ashaııi, that the tribe of Hanifah and 
that of TJgay had for some time, being carrying on againsT each other a war 
of surprises and predatory incursions. In one of these encounlers Ibn al- 
Tathriyah lost his life. 

9 A tovvn can not have a pulpit on cathedral mosque, unless İt be 
the Capital of a province or of a considerable district. The governor, who is 
also the khalif's reprerentative, has alone the privilege of pronouncing the 
^albah from the pulpit. 
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killed on Thursday, the 27th of the latter Jumada, 126 (16th April, 
A.D. 744), at al-Bakhra.' Abu'l-Hasan at-Tusi says, in speaking of this 
combat that the Standard was bome by Yazid Ibn al-TaIhriyah. When 
al-Mundali^ was killed and his partisans were routed, Ibn al- 
Ta^riyah stood his ground with the Standard. He was dressed in 
a silk govvn which got entangled in an TJsharah-tree (ascleptas 
gigantea), — The 'Uşharah is a thomy plant and produces gum. — This 
accident caused him to fail, and the Banu Hanifah then kept striking 
him tül he died. This combat is mentioned subsequently to the 
account of al-Walid's death and in the same year; so, the death of 
Ibn ed-Tatlpiyedı must be placed between that of al-Walid and the end 
of the year 126. 

AbuT Fara) al-Isfahani says towards the conunencement of the 
volüme (dhoan) in vvhich he has gjven the coUection of Ibn al- 
Tat^yah's poetical vvorks, that he was killed by the Banu Hanifah 
under the khalifat of the 'Abbasids; but the former indication is nearer 
to the truth. The foUovving elegy was composed on the poet's death 
by al-Quhayf Ibn TJmayr*® Ibn Sulaym al-Nida Ibn 'Abd Allah al- 
TJqayli; 

Let the noble sons of Oushavr weep for the loss of their chief 
and their hero. O Abu'l Makşhuh; now that you are göne, who 
is there to protect (us)? who b there to hurry on the {war-) camels 
whose feet are already used and wom by travel? 

Al-Ouhayf composed also a lament on the death of al-Walid Ibn 
Yazid. The follovving verse on the death of Ibn al-Tathriyah vvas 
composed by his brother Thavvr Ibn Salamah: 

1 see that the tamarisk, my neighbour in the valley of al- 
'Aqiq, stili holds itself erect (and yields not to grief), though fate 
has taken Yazid by surprise and overvvhelmed him. 

This verse belongs to a choice piece of poetry vvhich Abu 
Fammam has inserted in the Hamasah (page 468). He attributes it to 
Zaynab Bint al-TatIpriyah but others say that it vvas composed by the 
pofet's mother. 

Al-Tusi States that the combat above-mentioned vvas fought at 


10 The Paris ms of Ihe Aghaııi reads Himyar instead of ‘Utntyr. In this 
translation the reading of Ibn Khallikan and of the author of the Qamus is 
adopted. The history of al-Kuhalf, who vvas a contemporary of Ibn al-Tathriyah 
and belonged to the same tribe as he, offers nothing deserving of being noticed 
here. 
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al-'Aqiq. We find in Yaqut al-Hamavvi's Muşhtarik* that there were 
ten places of this name. According to al-Asma'i vol. ll, p. 123) the 
‘a'iqqah {which tuord is the plural of 'aqiq) are valleys in vvhich there 
is running water. In enumerating the place» being this name, Yaqut 
says: "The third is the 'Aqiq of 'Arid, in al-Yamamah. It is a large 
valiey near al-'Aramah and into it flow ali the streaıns of al-'Arid. 
It abounds in sources and villages," He then says; "Al-'Aqiq a town 
in al-Yamamah, belongs to the Banu 'Uqayl. It is called the 'Aqiq of 
Namirah** emd lies on the road leading from al-Yamamah to Yaman." 
The valiey of al-'Aqiq mentioned in the foregoing verse, is perhaps 
the first of the places thus indicated, or perhaps the second. God 
knows best! — Ibn al-Tadıriyah was called Abu'l Makshuh because 
he had on his keışhh a sear caused by a bum. The word kuşhh signifies 
the side. 

Yazid's mother was called al-Tathriyah^^ and he was sumamed 
after her. She was one of the children of Tathr Ibn 'Anz Ibn VVail. 
"The word tathr signifies fertilitı/ and abundence of milk. It is said that 
she was bom in a year of vvhich that was the distinguishing character, 
but others contradict this statement and say that she gave birth to 
her son in a year of that kind. Others again relate that she toiled 
in exacting butter from milk and was named al-Tathriyah because the 
tathr of milk is its butter." This account is, in itself, quite 
objectionable: ali say that the poet's mother was of the family of Tathr 
Ibn 'Anz, vvhence we must conciude that «he was named after that 
tribe, and declare that the vvords "she was bom in a year of such 
a character" or "she gave birth to him in a year of such a kind" or 
"she extracted butter from milk" are here quite inapplicable. We 
submit these remarks to the reader; but it is evident that there were 
two opinions on the subject; according to one, she was named after 
her tribe and, according to the other, for the reasons stated in the 
second place. A great number of poems ene attributed to Zaynab Bin 
al-Tathriyah the sister of Yazid. Such is the eulogistic piece vvhich 
we here give: 

He is proud vvhen you go to ask of him a favour, and he 
bestovvs on you vvhatever he holds in his hand. Had he nothing 
to give but his life, he vvould bestovv it; so let those vvho apply 
to him take çare lest (by taking aıvay his life,) they offend God. 


* "a lexicon ol places bearing the same name. 

11 According to the aulhor ot the Q<ıınus, this name should be 
pronounced al-Talturiyah, vvith an a after the Ih. 

““ [Marrah in Cairo ed. vol. V, p. 416. Ed] 
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These verses have been attributed to Ziyad al-A'jam {vol. 1, p. 
631). The second is also to be found in the diuıan of Abu Tammam's 
poems, vvhere we meet with it in the qasidah vvhich begins by these 
vvords: 


Vemal abode! Ihou of which the inhabitants have departed! 
it is, alas! too true that the rains (?) have effected upon Ihee that 
(destruction) vvhich they intended. 

But, in ali that, God best knovvs the truth! 


796 YA'QUB AL-MAJISHUN 

Abu Yusuf Ya'qub, the son of Abu Salamah Dinar, or Maymun, 
according to some bore the sumame of al-Mu)işhun and stood allied 
(by clientsfıip) to the Banu Taym, a brtınch of tribe of Quray§h (al- 
Quraşhi al-Taymi). He was a mazula' of the Munkadirs, a family of 
Madinah Traditions vvere taught to him by Ibn 'Umar (vol. l. p. 567), 
'Umar Ibn 'Abn al-'Aiz (aftenvards khalif), Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir 
(vol. II, p. 119) and 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Hürmüz al-A'araj;' traditions 
vvere taught on his authority by his sons Yusuf and 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
and by his nephevv 'Abd al-'Aziz Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn 'Abi Salamah. 
"Al-Majishun, says Ya'qub Ibn Şhaybah,^" was a maıvla of the Hudayr 
family."-’ VVhen 'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-Aziz was govemor of Madinah, 
Ya'qub al-Majişhun knevv him and used to converse vvith him 


1 Abu Davv'ud 'Abd al-Rahma Ibn Hürmüz, surnamed al-'Araj (the 
lame), was a native of Madinah and a mawla of a Ouraysh family, that of Harish 
Ibn Abd al-Muttalib, or that of 'Umar Ibn Abi Rabı^ab. He handed down a 
quantity of traditions, most of vvhich he had received from Abu Hurayrah 
(vol.I, p. 570). Traditions vvere given on his authority, vvhich vvas considered 
as perfectly sure. He died at Alexandria. A.H. 117 (A.D. 785-6)- (Dahabi's 
Tahdür). 

2 Abu Yusuf Ya'qub Ibn Şhainah Ibn Asfur, of the tribe of Sadus and 
a native of Basrah, Tured his residence at Baghdad and composed a musnod, 
or coUection of authenticated Traditions, vvhich vvork vvas very extensive, but 
remained unfinished. As a Traditionist, he vvas considered to be a good 
authority. He Musııad formed five volumes and a coUection of traditions, vvhich 
he traced up to Abu Hurayra, fiUed tvvo hundred quiTes of paper. He vvas 
nominated qadi of Iraq but did not fül that Office. His death look place in the 
first Rabi', 246 (May-June, A.D. 860).-(Dahabi's Huffai). 

3 AI-Munkadir Ibn 'Abd Allah, the father of Muhammad Ibn al- 
Munkadir vvas the son of al-Hudayr. -(Qamus). 
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familiarly 'Umar on his elevation to the khalifate, said to al-Majişhun, 
who had come to visit him: "I have given up your acquaintance, 
because I have given up vvearing silk clothes," and then tumed avvay 
from him.^ 

Muhammad Ibn Sa'd {vol. III, p. 64) says, in his Tabaqat, that 
Ya'qub Ibn Shavbah related as foUovvs: "Mus'ab (vol. I, p. 186) said: 
'Al-Mujişhun used to side with Rabi'at al-Rai (vol. I, p. 517) against 
Abi al-Zinad (vol. I, p. 580), because the latter was hostile to Rabiah, 
and that Abu al-Zinad was heard to say; "What passes betvveen me 
and Ibn al-Majişhun is similar to that vvhich is related of the wolf. 
That animal used to enter into a village and devour children. The 
inhabitants, at last, assembled and went after him, but he flcd avvay 
and they gave up the pursuit. One of them, a dealer in earthen vvare, 
continued, hovvever, to foUovv him, on vvhich the vvolf stopped and 
said: T can excuse the others (jor pursulvg me), but vvhat have I done 
to you? I never broke a single pot.of yours!' Novv, as for that al- 
Majişhun, I never broke any of his kabars (lambourines) ot of his barbers 
(guitars)!' Al-Majişhun's son related as foUovvs; "The soul of al- 
Majişhun vvas taken up aloft (i. e. his animation was suspended) and vve 
placed the body on a bench, so that it might be vvashed (according 
to the prescription of the law). VVe then informed the people that vve 
vvere going to carry forth the corpse (to the grave), vvhen the vvasher 
(of the dead) caıne in and perceived, vvhilst he vvas operating, that 
an artery vvas stili beating in the lovver part of the foot. He came 
out to us and said; T find an artery stili beating; so, I advise you 
not to hasten the interment.' On this, vve induced the people to retire 
by informing them of vvhat vve had seen and, the next moming, vvhen 
they retumed, the vvasher vvent in and found the artery beating as 
before. We again made excuses to the people, and during three days, 
my father remained in the same State. He then sat up and said: 'Bring 
me some porridge. We brought it and, vvhen had suspend it up, vve 
asked him if he could teli us vvhat he had seen? He replied. T can; 
vvhen my soul vvas taken avvay, the angel mounted vvrith me to the 
heaven of this earth and ordered the door to be opened. It vvas 
opened to him and he proceeded (successively) though the other 
heavens tül he reached the seventh. There he vvas asked vvhom he 
had brought vvith him, and he ansvvered: 'Al-Majişhun.' On this, a 
voice said to him: 'He has not yet received permission to come here 
he has stiU to live such and such a number of years and of months 
and of days and of hours.' VVhilst I vvas a carrying dovvn, I savv the 


4 It appears from this and from an anecdote related lovver dovvn, that 
al-Majişhun vvas a man of pleasure vvho dressed fınely and vvas fond of music. 
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Prophet, with Abu Bakr on his right hand, 'Umar on his Icft and 
'Umar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz (sitting) at his fcet. I S 2 ûd to the angel who 
was vvith me: 'Teli me who is that? zmd he answered: 'Umar Ibn 'Abd 
al-'Aziz'. On this, I said: "He is allowed to sit very near the Apostle 
of God" and I received this answer: He acted uprightly in an age 
of perversity, as the two others did in an age of righteousness." This 
relation is given by Ya'qub Ibn Shavbah in his article on al-Maiishun. 
Abu'l Haşan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Qawwas al-Warraq States that 
Ya'qub al-Maiishun died in the year 164 (A.D. 780-1), I have taken 
ali this information from the work designed, by the Mofiz Abu'l Qasim 
Ibn 'Asakir (vol, II, p. 252), to serve as a (biographicat) history of 
Damascus. 

Ibn Outaybah says, in the article on Muhammad Ibn al- 
Munkadir, which he has given in the Kitab al-Ma'arif,^ that cne of 
Ibn al-Munkadir's mawhts was Ya'qub Ibn Majişhun. He States süso 
that he (Ya'tfub) was a legist, and then adds: "Al-Maiishun had a 
brother named 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Salamah, whose son, 'Abd al-'Aziz 
Ibn 'Abd Allah, was sumamed Abu 'Abd Allah. He (al-Majişhun) died 
at Baghdad; (the khalif) al-Mahdi said över him the funeral sevice and 
buried him in the Ouravsh eemetery. This was in the year 164." We 
have already given in this work an article on his (nephew's) son and 
mentioned there what has been said by the leamed respecting the 
signification of al-Majişhun; it is therefore needless to repeat their 
words here. 

In the expression: "I never broke any of his kabars or of his barbats," 
occur two vvords which require explanation. The Kabar is a drum 
having only one face (or head), and the barbat is a şort of lute ('ud), 
the musical instrument so called. Its name is derived from bar, v^hich 
signifies breast in Persian, joined to the (Arabic) word batt (duck), the 
well-known fowl so called. As this instrument bears a resemblance 
to the beast of a duck, it was so denominated. In Arabic, it is called 
al-'ud and al-mizhar; in Persian, it bears the name of barbat, as we 
have just said. 


797 THE QADI ABU YUSUF 

The qadi Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Ansari (a descendant of One of the 
proselytes of Madinah) was the son of İbrahim, the son of Habib, the 


5 Sec the Kitab al-Ma'ar^, page 234. 
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son of Khunavs. the son of Sa'd, the son of Habtah, who was one 
of the Prophet's Ansars. "Sa'd was knovvn amongst the Ansars by 
the sumamc of Ibn Habtah {the son of Habtah); being thus 
denominated after his mother. MuUk, the father of Habtah, belonged 
to the family of 'Amr Ibn 'Awf the Ansaria. 'Awf, the father of Sa'd 
Ibn Habtah, vvas the son Bahir, who was the son of Mu'avviyah, the 
son Salama, the son of BajUah, who was allied, by an oath of 
fratemity, to the family of 'Amr Ibn'Avvf the Ansaria." It is thus that 
the genealogy of Sa'd Ibn Habtah is traced up in the Isti'ab.^ 

The Khatib Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi (vol. I, p. 75) says, in the 
historical vvork composed by him, that Sa'd vvas the son of Bahir,* 
the son of Mu'avviyah, the son of Quhafah, the son of Balil, the son 
of Sadus, the son of 'Abd Manaf, the son of Abu Usamah, the son 
of Shahmah, the son of Sa'd, the son of 'Abd Allah, the son of 
Faddad,** the son of Tha'labah the son of Mu'a'vviyah, the son of 
Zayd, the son of al-Ghavvth, the son of BajUah. 

Abu Yusuf, a qadi and a native of Kufah, vvas one of Abu 
Hanifah's {vol. III, p. 555) desciples, a legist, a leamed scholar and 
a hafiz {possessing great traditional Information). He heard Traditions 
{haditk) hom the Ups of Abu Ishaq al-Shaybani,^ Sulayman al-Taymi,^ 
Yahya Ibn Sa'id al-Ansari {vol. II, p. 549), al-A'ma^ {vol. I, p. 587). 
Hisham Ibn 'Urvvah {vol. III, p. 606), Ata' Ibn al-Sa'ib,* Muhammad 
Ibn Ishaq Ibn Yasar {vol. II, p. 677) and other Traditionists of the 
same class; he attended also the sittings (or lectures) of Muhammad 
Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi Layla {vol. II, p. 584) and aftervvards 
those of Abu Hanifah al-Nu'man Ibn Thabit {vol. III, p. 555). The 
System of jurisprudence taugh by Abu Hanifah vvas that vvhich he 
preferred, though he differed, in may points, from that master. 
Traditions vvere defeıred on his authority by Muhanunad Ibn al- 


1 See the Life of Ibn 'Abd al-Ban, in this volüme. 

2 Abu Ishaq Sulayman Ibn Finiz, a member of the tribe of Shayban, 
a traditionist and a native of Kufah, died A.H. 141 (A.D. 758-9), or 149.- 
{Hafjttz.) 

3 Abu'l-Qasim Sulayman Ibn Tarkhan, al-Taymi, one of the Tab’is, or 
disciples of Muhammed's Companions, vvas most assiduous in the practice 
of piety. The âuthor of the Najunt places his deatb in the ycar 143 (A.D. 
760-1). 

4 Abu'l-Sa'ib 'Ato Ibn al-Sa'ib Ibn Malik, a member of the tribe of 
Thaqif and a native of Kufah, vvas a traditionist of good authority. He died 
in the year 136 (A.D. 753-4), or thereabouls.— {Huffaz.) 

* Bajir in Cairo — ed. 

** Qaddad in Cairo — ed. 
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Haşan al-Şhaybani al-Hanafi (vol. II, p. 590), Bishr Ibn al-Walid al- 
Walid al-Kindi,® 'Ali Ibn al-Ja'd (vol. I, p. 476), Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
(vol. /, p. 44), Yahya Ibn Ma'in and others. VVhilst he resided at 
Baghdad, he acted there as a qa(li during the reigns of three khalifs, 
al-Mahdi, ed-Hadi, the son of al-Mahdi, and Harun al-Rashid. By the 
latter he was treated with great honour and respect, and he continued 
to enjoy under him the highest favour. He was the first who bore 
the title of Qadi’l Qudat (the qadi of the qadis, Chief fustice), and it is 
said that he was also the first who changed the dress of the leamed 
(the 'ulema) and gave it that form vvhich it retains to this day. Before 
his time, persons of all classes dressed in the same manner, so that 
they had nothing in their attire to distinguish them one from one 
other. Yahya Ibn Ma'in, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal and 'Ali Ibn al-Madini 
(vol. II, p 242) agree in considering him a sure and trustvvorthy 
Traditionist. Abu 'Umar Ibn Abd al-Barr, the author of the Isti'ab, says, 
in his work entitled Kitab al-Intiqa fi fa'dil al-thulathat al- Fuqaha' (the 
choice selection, treating of the merits of the three legists),^ that Abu Yusuf 
was eminent as a hafiz, his memory ditionists," says Ibn Jarir al-Tabari 
(vol. II, p. 597), "mistrusted the Traditions delivered by him, because 
he vvas mush inclined to resolve points of lavv by rational deduction 
(rai), dravving consequences from the maxims of the Divine lavv; 
besides vvhich they disapproved of his having frequented men in 
povver (sultan) and undertaken to fiil the duties of a qadi."'^ 


5 Abu Bakr Bişhr Ibn al-Walid Ibn Khalid al-Kindi, one of the most 
eminent of Abu Hanifah's disciples, vvas highly distinguished for his learning, 
his piety and the austerity of his life. In the year 20B (A.D. 823), he vvas 
appointed by al-Mamun to act as a Qadi in the quarter of Baghdad vvhich vvas 
then called 'Askar al-Mahdi, and vvhich became aftervvards knovvn by the name 
of al-Rusafah. When he held that place, he incurred the displeasure of Yahya 
Ibn Akhham because he refused to execute a judgment pronounced by that 
povverful magistratc. Being cited for that reason before al-Ma'mun, he declared 
that that the unfavorable character vvhich he had received of Yahya from that 
qadi's ovvn tovvnsmen prevented him from obeying his mandates. Yahya asked 
the kahlif to depose the «jadi, but his requcst vvas not granted. bişhr Ibn al- 
WaUd became qadi of Baghdad and of the suburb of al-Karkh under the khali/ate 
of al-Muta'sim, but vvas aflervvard persecuted and confined to his house by 
that prince because he refused to declare that the Al-Qur'an, vvhich is the vvord 
of God, vvas created and not etemal. The kahlif al-Mutavvakkil set him at liberty 
and authorised him to give opinions on points of law and teach Traditions. 
He lived to an advanced age and died A.H. 238 (A.D. 652-3).—(Lives of the 
Hanipte dociors; ms. of the Bib. imp, of Paris, supplement, n. 699, fol. 95.- 
Sujum). 

6 The three legists of vvhich this work treats vvere Malik, Abu Hanifah 
and al-Shafi'i. 

7 See vol.I, p. 235. 
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The Khatib Abu Bakr States^ in his history of Baghdad, Ihat Abu 
Yausuf reiated as follows: '"VVhen I first applied to the study of 
Traditions and law [hadith and fiqh] I was very poor and ili dressed. 
One day, vvhilst I was at Abu Hanifah's (lectures), my father came, 
took me out and said to me: 'My son do not try to march in step 
with Abu Hanifa; he has always his bread ready baked, vvhilst you 
are in need, vvithout the means of subsistence.' In consequence of 
this, I abstained from the pursuit of knovvledge, thinking it preferable 
to shevv obedience to my father. Abu Hanifah, having remarked my 
absence, asked vvhat had become of me, so. Al recommenced 
attending his sittings. The first day of my appearing Ihereafter a 
considerable absence, he said to me: 'What kept you avvay from us 
so long?' and I ansvvered: 'Seeking a livelihood and shevving 
obedience to a father.' I then took my place and, vvhen the class broke 
up, he handed to me a pürse saying: 'Make use of this.' I looked 
into it and found there one hundred dirhems ( t* 2.10s). He then 
said: 'Follovv my class regularly and, vvhen you have emptied that, 
let me knovv.' I attended the class assiduously, and soon after, he 
gave me another hundred. From that time, he continued to repeat 
his gifts vvithout my ever informing him of my penury or of my 
having spent vvhat I had received. Whenever my money vvas göne, 
it vvas as if he had been informed of the cârcumstance, (and these acts 
of beneficence continued) tiU I vvas able to do vvithout assistance and 
had become rich." 

The Khatib then says: "According to another statement Abu 
Yusuf vvas a child vvhen his father died, and it vvas his mother vvho 
disapproved of his attending Abu Hanifah's lectures." Farther on, the 
same author gives a relation vvhich he traces up, through an 
unbroken series of narrators, to 'Ali Ibn al-Ja'd,® vvho said that the 
qadi Abu Yasuf made to him the follovving statement: "My father died, 
leaving me an infant in my mother's arms. Some time after, she put 
me to service vvith a fuller, and I used to leave (the shop of) my master 
and go to Abu Hanifah's class, vvhere I vvould sit dovvn and listen. 
My mother sometimes came, took me by the hand and led me back 
to the fuller. My assiduity in attending Abu Hanifah's lessons and 
zeal for acquiring knovvledge interested him in my favour. My mother 
finding, at length, that those escapades of mine vvere too frequent 
and too long, said to him: 'You aİone are the ruin of this boy; he 
is an orphan possessing nothing; I procure him food vvith the produce 


8 Abu'l Haşan 'Ali Ibn al-Ja'd Ibn 'Ubayd ablavvhari, one of Abu 
YusuPs disciples, died A.D. '132 (A.D. 749-50), al the age of ninety-sbc yeats. 
Lines of the Hanifites, fol. 104). 
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of my spindle, and my sole hope is that he may soon be able to gain 
a penny for his own use. Abu Hanifah ansvvered her in these terms; 
'Go away, you siUy talkative vvoman; your son in heıe leaming how 
to eat faludap with pistachio oil.' On this she tumed away from him 
and went off, saying; 'You are an old dotard and ha ve lost your wits.' 
From that time I attended Abu Hanifah's lessons regularly and, with 
the help of God, I acquired leaming, rose in the world, obtained the 
qadiship, was admitted into the sodety of al-Rashid and ate at his 
table. One day, some faludaj was set before al-Raşlud and he said 
to me: 'Abu Ya'qub, eat this; it is not avvays that the like of it is 
prep 2 U'ed for us.' I said to him: 'VVhat is it? Commander of the 
faithfuü' He replied: ‘Faludaj with pistachio oil.' On hearing this, I 
laughed. VVhat makes you laugh?' said he. I ansvvered: 'Commander 
of the faithfull it is ali right (it is nothing).' He said: 'You must teli 
me, and he insisted to such a degree that I related to him the vvhole 
story, from beginning to end. It pleased him so much that he 
exclaimed; 'By Allah! sdence is profitable in this 'vvorld and in the 
next. May the mercy of God light upon Abu Hanifah! he could see 
vvith the eye of his intelligence that vvhich was invisible to the eye 
of his head." 

'Ali Ibn al-Muhassin al-Tanukhi (ool. II, p. 567) States that his 
father said to him: My father related to me as follovvs: "Abu Yusuf s 
intimacy vvith al-Rashid vvas brought about in the foUovving marmer. 
The former came to Baghdad subsequently to the death of Abu 
Hanifah, and a certain qa'id (militaıy chief), vvho vvas afraid of having 
committed a perjury, vvas then looking out for a mufti (casuist) vvhom 
he might consult on the matter. Abu Yusuf being brought to him, 
declared that the oath vvas not infringed, and the qaid bestovved on 
him some gold pieces and procured for him a house near his ovvn. 
Some days after the qaid vvent to visit al-Rashid and, finding him in 
lovv spirits, asked him the cause of his sadness (the khalif) replied: 
'VVhat affIicts me is a matter vvhich concems religion: look out for 
a legist vvhom I may consult.' The qaid brought him Abu Yusuf. Here 
is the lattefs account of vvhat passed: 'VVhen I entered the alley vvhich 
lies betvveeh the (two lines of) houses (forming the khalif residence). I 
savv a handsome youth of a princely appearance, confined in a 
chamber. He made signs to me vvith his finger as if asking me to 
assist him, but I did not understand vvhat he vvanted. VVhen I vvas 
brought into the presence of al-Rashid and stood before him (toaiting 
for what he had to say), he asked me my name and I ansvvered: 'Ya'qub; 


9 Faludaj, in french nougal, is a cake or hard pasle made of almonds 
and honey. 
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may God favour the Commander of the faithful!'* 'VVhat say you, 
said he, of an imam {khalif) who saw a man commit adulteıy? must 
he inflict on him the punishment fixed by law?"*® I replied: 'No.' 
VVhen I pronounced that word, al-Rashid prostrated himself on the 
floor, so, it struck me that he had seen a member of his family 
conunitting that act and that the young man vvho made signs to me 
as if imploring my assistance vvas the guilty person. Al-Raşhid then 
asked me on what authority I had pronounced my dedsion and I 
ansvvered; 'From those words of the Prophet: ‘Reject (the application 
of) penalties in cases of doubt. Novv, in this case there is a doubt vvhich 
suppresses the penalty.' On this, Al-Rashid said: 'How can there be 
doubt, since the act was seen." I ansvvered: "Seeing is not more 
effective than knovving for authorising {the application of) a penalty, 
and the simple knovving {of a erime) is not suffident to authorise its 
punishment. Besides, no one is allovved to do justice to himself even 
though he knevv {that the right was on his side).' The khaîif made a 
second prostration and then ordered me a large sum of money. He 
told me also to remain in the house {the palace?), and I did not leave 
it tiU a present vvas brought to me from the young man, another from 
his mother, and others from the persons attached to his service. That 
vvas the foundation of my fortune. I continued to remain at the house 
and one servant vvould come to consult me on a case of consdence; 
another, to ask my advice, and I at length rose so high in al-Rashid's 
favour that he invested me vvith the qadiship {of Baghdad).''—! must 
here observe tlvat this statement is in contradietion vvith that vvhich 
I have already given and in vvhich it is said that he held the qadiship 
under three of the khalifs. God knovvs the truth! 

Talhah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ja'far'’ said: 'The history of Abu 
Yusuf is vvell knovvn and his great merit is evident to all. He vvas 
Abu Hanifah's pupil; the ablest legist of that time, and none of his 
contemporaries surpassed him (in talent). He attained the highest 
point in leaming, in vvisdom, in authority [al-riyasat]" and in influence 


10 An adulterer cannot be punished unless four vvitnesea declare that 
they MW him in the act. Here the question is, if the khalif, as chief of the 
religion, had the right of inflicting the punishment, because he vvitnessed the 
commission of the erime. 

11 Talhah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ja'far vvas one of the vvitnesses to the 
act by vvhich the KhaUf al-Muuti' addicated in favour of his son at-Tai. This 
document vvas signed the 13th of ^u'l Qa'deh a, 363 (Sth Augusl, A.D. 
97i).-{Nujum) 

** (i.e., principles of administration and govemmenl -Ed.]. 
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[al-qadr]. It was he who, the ftrst, composed works on the 
fundamentals of jurisprudence, according to the Hanifite System. He 
dictated and developed the problems of which that Science treats, 
and he spread the doctrines of Abu Hanifah över ali parts of the 
vvorid." 

"Of ali Abu Hanifah's disdples, there was none," said 'Ammar 
Ibn Abi Malik, "who could be compared with Abu Yusuf. Had it not 
been for him, no one vvould ever have heard of Abu Hanifah or of 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Layla (col. II, p. 584). It was he who put their 
opinions into drculation and spread abrOad their leaming." 

Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan (vol. II, p. 590), one of Abu Harûfah's 
disdples, said: "Abu Yusuf was taken so deıngerously iU, vvhilsl Abu 
Hanifah was stili living, that fears were entertained for his life. Abu 
Hanifah then went to visit him and we went with him. On retiring 
he put down his hand on the threshold of the door and said: If that 
youth die, the most leamed of those who are on that — pomting to 
the ground, 'will disappear." 

Abu Yusuf related the follovvihg anecdote: "Al-A'maşh (vol. I, p. 
587) questioned me on a point of la w and I resolved it for him. 'VVhere 
did you find that solution?' said he. I repüed: T took it from one 
of the Traditions vvhich you taught us," and then repeated it to him. 
'Ya'qub,' said he, T leamed that tradition by heart before your father 
ever consorted vvith your mother, but I did not understand its 
application tül now!" 

Hüal Ibn Yahya'^ related as follows: "Abu Yusuf knew by heart 
the explanations of the Qur'an, the history of the (Müslim) wars and 
of the encounters vvhich took place betvveen the Arabs of the desert;’ 
the sdence of vvhich he knevv the least vvas that of lavv. Amongst 
the disdples of Abu Hanifah, there vvas not one to be compared to 
Abu Yusuf." 

In the vvork entitled al-Jalis lua'l-Anis, the author, Abu'l Faraj al- 
Mu'afa al-Nahravv 2 uvi (vol. III, p. 374) States that al-Şhafi'i (vol. II, p. 
569) made the foUovving narration. The qadi Abu Yusuf absented 
himself from Abu Hanifah's lessons for some days, in order to hear 


12 Hilal Ibn Yahya Ibn Müslim, a native of Basrah and sumamed Hilal 
al-Rai (clear-sighltd Hilal) on account of his great leaming and intelligence, 
studied |urisprudence under Abu Hanifah and Zufar (set note 14). He died A.H. 
245 (A.D. 859-40). (livts of the Hanifites, fol. 97) 

* al-tafsir Xi>a al-mathati wa oyyam al-'Arab. 
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Muhammad Ibn Ishaq (vol. 11, p. 677) and others relate {traditional 
accounts of) the expeditions (undertaken hy the early Muslims). VVhen 
he retumed to Abu Hanifah's lessons the latter said to him: "Abu 
Yusuf! teli me the nanıe of Goliath's standard-bearer." Abu Yusuf 
replied: You are an imam (a master of the first rank); yet, if you do 
not abstain from making such questions, I declare by Allah! that I 
shall ask you in the presence of ali the class, vvhich of the combats 
occuıred first, that of Badr or that of Uhud? I am sure that you do 
not know which of them preceded the other." Abu Hanifah then let 
him alone. 

Il is stated in the same vvork that 'Ali Ibn al-Ja'd related the 
foUovving anecdote: "The ıjadi Abu Yusuf was one day vvriting a letter, 
and a man who was {sitting) at his right hand kept looking över what 
he was vvriting. Abu Yusuf perceived this and, when he had finished, 
he tumed round to the man and asked him if he had rcmeu-ked any 
faults in the letter. The other ansvvered; "By Allah! not a single word 
misspelt." Abu Yusuf then said to him: "I am much obliged to you 
for sparing me trouble of revising my letter,' and recited this verse: 

"One vvould think, from his bad education, that he had been 
converted to Islamism by (the lecture of that chapter in the book of 
Traditions which is entitled: On) bad manners'^." 

Hammad the son of Abu Hanifah (vol. I, p. 469) said: 'T saw 
Abu Hanifah one day, vvith Abu Yusuf on his right hand and Zufar*^ 
on his left. These two vvere discussing a question and one could not 
advance an assertion vvithout being refuted by the other. This 
continued tül after the hour of noon, vvhen the mu'a dhdh in called to 
prayers. Abu Hanifah then rose [raised] his hand, clapped Zufar on 
the thigh and said: "Hope not to obtain the first place as a legist 
in any tovvn vvhere Abu Yusuf may be; declaring thus that Abu Yusuf 
had the advantage över Zufar. After the death of Abu Yusuf, Zufaı 
had not his equal among the disciples of Abu Hanifah." 

The foUovving anecdote vvas related by Tahir Ibn Ahmad al- 
Zubayri. 'There vvas a man vvho attended Abu Hanifah's lessons 
vvithout ever uttering a vvord. Abu Yusuf at length said to him: "Do 


13 The translation of the lasi verse is conjectural. 

14 The imam Zufar Ibn Hudhavi Ibn Qays, a nahve of Basrah and an 
eminent doctor of the Hanifite sect, vvas one of Abu Hanifah's ablesl disciples. 
He vvas appoinled to the qadiship of Basrah, the inhabitants of vvhich place 
esteemed him highly, and hv died there in the year 158 (A.D. 774-5), at the 
age of forty-eight years.— (Lives of the Hanifites, ^1. 80) 
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you never intend to speak {dnd ask a question)'{" The man answered: 
"By no means; and I shall now ask you at what time he who kceps 
a fast should break it?’ Abu Yusuf replied: "When the sun has set." 
'VVell' said the man, 'and if he does not set tiU midnight?' Abu Yusuf 
laughed and said: You vvere right in remaining silent, and I was 
wrong in asking you to speak.' He then pronounced the foUovving 
verses as applicable to the circumstance: 

I admired the indifference of that man who was so careless 
about himself and vvondered at the silence of a person vvho knew 
weU how to speak. For the indifferent man, silence serves as a 
veil (fo hide his ignorance), and for him vvho can speak vveU it is 
a docket indicating his talent. 

One of Abu Yusuf's sayings vvas: "Associating vvith one vvho 
fears neither disgrace not shame, vviU be the cause of disgrace and 
shame on the day of the resurrection." 

He said also: "There are three chief bicssings: that of being a 
Müslim, vvithout vvhich, no other blessing is complete; that of health, 
vvithout vvhich there is no pleasure in Ufe, and that of vvealth, vvithout 
vvhich life cannot be completely enjoyed." 

'Ali Ibn al-Ja'd related that he heard Abu Yusuf say: "Science 
al-'ilm VVİU not give to you a portion of itself, uıvless you give yourself 
totally up to it; and if you do not so for the purpose of obtaining'® 
a mere portion, you commit a grave error." 

Abu Yusuf vvas one day riding, and his servant boy vvas running 
on foot after him. A man then said to him: "Does the lavv permit 
you to make your boy run after you and not give him vvhereon to 
ride?" Abu Yusuf replied: "Do you adnvit that I may consider my 
boy in the light of a mafcar»?"'* The other replied: 'T admit that you 
may." "VVell," said Abu Yusuf, "in that case, he must run at my side, 
as a mukari should do." 

Yahya Ibn 'Abd al-Samad relates that, al-Hadi, the Commander 
of the faithful, brought before the qadi Abu Yusuf a süit relative to 
a garden of vvhich he vvas in possession. His daim at first sight, 
appeared just, but it vvas, in reality, iU founded, (sometime after,) he 
said to the qadi: "VVhat have you done in the affair vvhich vve 
submitted to your judgment?" The qadi ansvvered: "The Commander 


ıs The word mm seemg »o stand here for p. 

16 The mahiri keeps an ass, a horse or a mule for hlre, and accompanies 
on foot the person who hires the animal. 
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of the faithful's adversary requires of me that I make you declare, 
upon oath, that your vvitnesses have truly deposed." “Do you think 
that he has a right to do so?" said al-Hadi. “Ibn Abi Layla is of that 
opinion," said the qadi. 'Then/'' replied al-Hadi, “let the garden be 
reslored to the man." This vvas a device imagined by the qadi (in order 
to get out oj the difficulty), for he knevv that al-Hadi vvould not svvear. 

Bishr Ibn al-WaIid al-Kindi States that the qadi Abu Yusuf made 
to him the follovving relation: "Yesterday evening, vvhen I had got 
into bed, I heard a violent knocking at the door. I vvrapped the sheet 
about me and went to see vvho vvas there, and lo! it vvas Har^amah 
Ibn 'Ayan.*^ I saluted him and he merely said to me: 'Ansvvcr the 
cali of the Commander of the faithful.' I replied: 'Abu Hatim! I knûvv 
that you have some regard for me; the time is novv late, as you see, 
and I am afraid that the Commander of the faithful vvants me for 
some serious matter. Could you not try and have the affair put off 
tiU tomorrovv moming? perhaps he may then have changed his mind.' 
Har^amah ansvvered: That I have not in my povver to do.' I asked 
him then vvhat vvas the cause of his being sent, and he replied: The 
eunuch Masrur came out and ordered me to bring you before the 
Commander of the faithful.' I said to him: 'VViU you allovv me to make 
the ifuner) lotion and perfume myself; if the affair be grave, 1 shall 
be prepared for the vvorst, and that (precaution) vviU do me harm if 
God, in his bounty, deliver me from danger.' Having obtained his 
consent, I vvent into my chamber, put on nevv clothes, perfumed 
myself vvith such odours as vvere at hand. We then vvent out together 
and proceeded to the residence of the Commander of the faithful, 
Harun al-Rashid. We found Masrur standing there, and Harthamah 
said to him: 'I have brought you the man.' I then addressed Masrur 
in these terms: 'Abu Hashim! (/ owe you) my humble respects, my 
service and my friendship. This is a painful monent; can you teli me 
vvhat the Commander of the faithful vvants me for?' He ansvvered 
that he could not. I then asked him vvho vvas vvith the khalif, and 
he replied: '"Isa Ibn Ja'far.’® 'And vvho else' said 1. There is not third 
person," vvas the ansvver. He then said to me: 'Go forvvard and, vvhen 
you are in the vestibule, you vvili find him sitting in the poreh. Serape 
your foot on the ground; he vviU ask vvho is there and you vvUl ansvver; 
Tt is I.' I vvent in and did as I had been told. He (Al-Rpşhid) said: 
Who is that?' and I ansvvered: 'Ya'qub.' He told me to enter and, 
vvhen I vvent in, I found him seated, vvith 'Isa Ibn Ja'far on his right 


17 Har^amah Ibn ‘Ayan vvas one of al-Rashid's principal generals. 

18 'Isa Ibn Ja'far vvas the grandson of the kah'.if al-Mansur and Ihe 
cousin of al-Rashid. 
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hand. I made him the salutadon; he retumed it and said: 1 think 
that we must have alarmed you.' I replied: You did, by Allah! and 
have alarmed those also whom I left behind me.—'Sit down', said he. 
1 sat down and, when my apprehensions vvere allayed, he turned 
tovvards me and said: 'Abu Y'qub! do you know why I sent for you?' 
1 replied: 'I do not.' '1 sent for you', said he, 'so that you might receive 
the declaration which I am going to make against this man who is 
here. He possesses a slave-girl; I asked her from him as a present, 
and he refused; I asked him to seli her to me, and he refused. Now, 
by Allah! if he does not (consent to my demand), I shall take his life.' 
On this, I tumed towards 'Isa an said: 'See what God has cffected 
by means of a girP’i you refuse giving her to the Commander of the 
faithful and are thereforc reduced to this extremity.' He replied: 'You 
have spoken bcfore knowtng what I have to say.' I asked him vvhat 
he could say for himself, and he ansvvered: 'I am bound by oath 
to divorcc my wife, to liberale my slaves and to distribute to the poor 
ali I possess, in case I seli that girl or give her away.' Al-Rashid then 
tumed lowards me and said: "Has he any meaıw of getting out of 
that?' I replied that he had. 'And how so?' said he. I ansvvered: 'Let 
him give you the half of her and seli you the cther half; he will then 
have neither given her nor sold her. 'Is that the law?' said 'Isa. I 
replied that it was. 'Then,' said he, 'I take you to vvitness that I give 
him the half of her and seli him the other half for one hundred 
thousand dinars ( £ 50,000).' Al-Rashid ansvvered: 1 accept the gift 
and purchase the half of her for that sum. Bring in the girl.' She 
was brought in and the money also. 'Isa then said: 'Commander of 
the faithful! receive her, 2 md may you find in her a blessing from 
God.' When he had taken the money, al-Rashid said: 'Abu Ya'qub! 
one thing stili remains to be done.' 'What is it?' said I. 'She is a slave,' 
Sciid he, 'and I caımot approach her tiU she has had her next monthly 
infirmity; novv if I do not pass this night vvith her, I think my soul 
vviU quit my body.' I replied: 'Commander of the faithful! declare her 
free and marry her; for a freevvoman is not bound by that obligation. 
He said: 'I declare her free; who will marry me to her?' I ansvvered: 
'I.' On this, he called in Masrur and Husayn (to serve as loitnesses).' 
I recited the J^utbah (invocation), praised God and then married them, 
on the condition of his giving her a dovvry of tvventy thousand dinars 
( £ . 10,000). He sent for the money and gave it to her, after vvhich 
he said to me: 'Ya'qub! you may retirc.' He then lookcd up to Masrur, 
vvho replied: 'I am at your orders.' To him he said: 'Carry to Ya'qub's 
house tvvo hundred dirhmes ( £.. 10,000) 2 md tvventy chests of 
clothing.' That vvas done. Here Bişhr Ibn al-Walid said: 'Abu Yusuf 


19 The Arabic expression is here translaled by conjecture. 
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then addressed me: 'Do you see anything \vrong in what I did?' I 
answered: 'No.' 'Then', said he, take your fce (for this consultation).' 
I asked him how much vvas my fee, and he replied: Tl\e tenth (of 
the ıvkole).’ I thanked him, prayed for his ahappiness and vvas about 
to stand up (and withdaw) vvhen an old vvoman came in and said: 
'Abu Yusuf! (one tuho considers herself as) your daughter sends me to 
salute you and to say, in her name: 'By Allah! ali I received last night 
from the Conrunander of the faithful vvas the dovvry vvhich you knovv 
of; I here send you the half of it and reserve the rest for my ovvn 
use.' The ıjadi said to the vvoman: Take the sum back to her; by Allah! 
I shall not accept it. I delivered her from servitude, married her to 
the Commander of the faithful, and she thus shovvs me her 
satisfaction.^® I and my uncles remonstrated vvith him tili he accepted, 
and he then ordered one Ihousand dinars to be taken out of the sum 
and given to me.'' 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Yusufi related as foUovvs: "Umm Ja'far 
Zubaydah, the daughter of Ja'far^* and the vvife of al-Rashid, vvrote 
a letter to Abu Yusuf in vvhich he asked his opinion relatively to 
something 'the legality of vvhich', said she, 'is, for me, highly 
desirable.' Fle retumed her a favourable decision, and she sent him 
a silver case containing a number of silver boxes placed oiiC över the 
other and containing, each of them, a different species of perfume. 
VVith that camera vase filled vvith silver money, in the midst of vvhich 
vvas another vase filled vvith gold. One of the company then reminded 
him that the Prophet had said: iVhen a man receives a preser.t, his 
companions^ must be sharers in it. To this (hint), Abu Yusuf replied: 
'Those vvords vvere 'said al a time vvhen the usual presents cansisted 
of milk or dates." 

Yahya Ibn Ma'in (gives us another version of the same story); he says: 
"1 vvas at the qadi Abu Yusuf's and vvith him vvere a number of 
Traditionists and other (learned) men. A preseni vvas then brought 
to him from Umm Ja'far; it consisted of boxes containing flovvered 
and plain stuffs, liqueurs* perfumes, littie figures composed of 
odorous paste for fumigations, and other objects. One of the persons 
vvho vvere in the room then repeatcd to me the saying of the Prophet: 
When a man receives a present, the by-sitters must be sharers therein, Abu 


20 It is not clear vvhether the qadi thought the sum too littie or meant 
to $how his disir.terestedness. 

21 This Ja'far vvas the son of the khalif al Mansur. 

22 Literary: his by-sitters. 

* [evidently soft drinks.-Ed.] 
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Yusuf overheard these words and said: 'How can that apply? The 
Prophet said so a time when presents consisted of curds, or dates, 
or raisins, and not of objects such as these. Up with them, boy! and 
take them to the store-room." 

I shall novv give a passage which I found in a vvork bearing the 
title of al-Lafif (the Miscellany), but in vvhich the name of the author 
is not mentioned. “Abd al-Kahman Ibn Mushir, the brother of 'Ali 
Ibn Mushir,vvas the qadi of al-Mubarak." Al-Mubarak is a viUage 
situated on the bank of the Tigris, betvveen Baghdad and VVasit. 'This 
qadi, having leamed that al-Rashid vvas going to Basrah in his barge, 
vvith Abu Yusuf, requested the inhabitants of his viUage to spcak in 
praise of him when the khalif and Abu Yusuf vvould be passing by. 
As they refused to do so, he put on his (outside) clothes, vvith a high- 
peaked cap and a black scarf (thrown över it). He then vvent to the 
landing-place and, vvhen the barge approached, he bavvled out: 
'Commander of the faithfull vve have an excelJent qadi, a qadi of 
sterling vvorth.' From that he proceeded to another landing-place and 
repeat'ed the same vvords. On this, Raşhid tumed to Abu Yusuf and 
said: 'The vvorst qadi on earth must be here! a qadi vvho in the place 
'vvhere he resides, can find only one man to speak vvell of him.' Abu 
Yusuf replied: “The Commander of the faithful vvould be stili more 
surprised if he 'vverc told that it vvas the qadi vvho praised himself. 
Al-Rashid laughed heartUy and said: 'He is a clever fellovv and must 
never be disnussed from Office. From that time, vvhenever he thought 
of this qadi, he vvould say: 'That fellovv shall never be deposed.' Abu 
Yusuf vvas asked hovv he could have nominated such a man, and 
he replied: 'He vvas for a long time (a suitor) at my door, complaining 
of poverty, and I therefore gave him an appointment. 

Abu'l 'Abbas Ahmad Ibn Yahya, sumamed Tha'lab (vol. I, p. 83) 
says, in his Fasih: "One of my companions informed me that al-Rashid 
said to Abu Yusuf: T am told that ali those vvhose depositions you 
receive vvhen they appear before you to give evidence, are 
considered-by you as hypocrites and that you say so.' The qadi 
ansvvered, That is the truth' "Hovv?' said al-Raşhid. The qttdi replied 
'People vvho are really respectable and truly honest have no occasion 
to knovv us, nor vve them; those vvhose (profligacy) is evident and 
vvhose (bad) character is vvell knovvn never appear before us as 
vvitnesses, neither vvould their evddence be received. One class only 
remains, and those are the hypocrites vvho put on the appearance 


23 Ibn Ourayd informs us, in his Ishtikak, that 'Ali Ibn Muşhir vvas qadi 
of Mosul. VVe see form the passage quoted by our author that he lived under 
the khalifate of Harun al-Rashid. 
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of virtue in order to hide their vices.' Al-Rashid smiled and said: That 
is the truth." 

Muhammad Ibn Sama'ah^^ relates that he heard Abu Yusuf utter 
these vvords on the day of his death. 'I declare, my God' that I never 
pronounced intentionally an unjust sentcnce, vvhen judging between 
tvvo of Thy servants, in my dedsions 1 alvvays endeavoured to foUovv 
the prescriptions of Thy book and those of Thy Prophet's Sunnah; 
in every case vvhich was doubtful, I placed Abu Hanifah betvveen 
me and Thee, for I solemniy declare that I considered him to have 
been a man well acquinted with Thy commandements and never 
deviating from the truth, when he knew it." There is here an idea 
borrovved from a saying of Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah, the son of 
al-Hasan and the grandson of al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib: He 
passed his hand över his boots (when making the ablution for prayer, 
and did not take them off in order to voash his feet), and a person said 
to him: "Do you pass your hand över your boots?' Hiş reply was; 
'1 do; 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab did so; and he vvho places 'Umar betvveen 
himself and God has secured himself from danger." It is Ibn 
Qutaybah vvho mentions this in his Kitab al-Ma'arif, vvhere he speaks 
of 'Ali. 

The anecdotes related of Abu Yusuf are very numerous, and the 
doctors of the lavv enlarge upon his preeminence and the respect to 
vvhich he is entitled. In the Khatib's greater history of Baghdad, vve 
find things said of Abu Yusuf vvhich are shocking to hear and vvhich 
vve therefore abstain from mentioning. They are given on the 
authority of 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak {vol. II, p. 12), VVaki 'Ibn al- 
Jarrah (vol. I, p. 374), Yazid Ibn Harun (vol. 1, p. 374), Muhammad 
Ibn Isma'il al-Bukhari (vol. II, p. 594); Abu'l Haşan al-Daraqutni (vol. 
II, p. 239) and others. God knovvs best! 

The qadi Abu Yusuf vvas bom in the year 113 (A.D. 731-2); his 
death took place at Baghdad on Thursday, the 5th of the first Rabi' 
A.H. 182 (26th April, A. D. 798), at the first hour of the aftemoon; 
some say, but erroneously, that he died in the year 192. He vvas 


24 The imam Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Samaa Ibn 'Ubayd Allah 
al-Tamimi, a learned Traditionist and doctor of the Hanifile sect, studied 
jurispnıdence under Abu Yusuf. He composed a number of works such as 
the Guide for Kadis (Adab al-Kadi), the coııversations (Muhadarat), models of acts 
(Sijillat) and Aııecdores (Natuader), In the year 192 (A.D. 807-8), on the death 
of Yusuf, the son of Abu Hanifah, he vvas appointed qfldı of Baghdad by al- 
Ma'mun. He died in the year 233 (A.D. 847-8) at the age of One hundred 
and three years.—(Lfues of the Hanifites, fol. 92). 
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appointed qadi in the year 166 (A.D. 782-3), and died in Office. His 
son Yusuf studied and practised the application of rational deducation 
(raf) to questions of law. He leamed Traditions from Yunus Ibn Abi 
Ishaq al-Sabi'^-'*, al-Sari Ibn Yahya and others. He was appointed tjadi 
of the vvestem suburb of Paghdad in his father's lifetime and, by the 
order of al-Rashid, he presided at the Friday prayer in the dty of 
al-Mansur (the suburb of al-Karkh). He held the qadiship tül his death, 
That event occurred at Baghdad, in the month of Rajab, 192 (May 
A.D. 808). 

The Khatib of Baghdad States that, when the qadi Abu Yusuf 
died, al-Rashid nonrunated in his place Abu'l Bakhtari VVahb al- 
Ourashi, the same of whom we have given an account (vol. lII, p. 
673). Abu Ya'qub al-Khuzaymi a poet of some celebrity and an 
intimate friend of Abu Yusuf and hU son, having heard a man say, 
on the death of the former: To-day jurisprudence is dead," recited 
the folIowing lines: 

O thou who announced the death of jurisprudence to the 
members of its family, because Ya'qub has ceased to live, thou 
art not avvare that jurisprudence is not dead but has merely 
passed from one bosom to another; from Ya'qub to Yusuf; from 
goodness to purity. VVhilst he (Yusuf) remains and wherever he 
stops, it will stop (wilh him; when he dies), it will descend to the 
tomb. 

Khunays is the diminutive form of a^nas, which (adjeclive) 
signifies: having the nose sunk into the face and the point of it slightly 
prominent. The masculine is akhnas and the fenunine khansah. This 
form of the diminutive is called the apocopaled (larkhim); to obtain it, 
the rule is that the servile letters are to be suppressed and that the 
regular diminutive form is to be given to what remains of the word. 
It is thus that Azhar, Aswad and Ahmad have for apocopated 
diminutives Zuhayr, Suwayd and Humayd.^^ 

Instead of the name Bahir, some persons read Bujayr, but they 
are in the wrong. I tumed över law-books and other treatises in hopes 
of discovering the meaning of the word Habtah, but did not succeed 
in my search. The other names (in the genealogy) are so weU knovvn 
that we need not indicate their orthography. 


25 According to al Dhahabi the Traditionist Yunus Ibn Abi Ishaq al- 
Sabi'i died in the year 159 (A.D. 775*6). 

26 The regular diminutives of these vvords vvould be Uzhaiyir, Usueytd 
and Uhmamd. 
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Sa'd Ibn Khabtah [Habtah] was one of those volunteers who, on 
account of their extreme youth, were dispensed by the Prophet from 
fighting at the battie of Uhud. The others were al-Bara' Ibn '4zib^' 
and Sa'id al-Khudri (voL II, p. 20S). At the battfe of the Intrenchment, 
Fal-Khandaol the Prophet remarked Sa'd Ibn Khabtah who, though 
very young, was fighting with grcat bravery. He called him över to 
hirtı and asked him his name. The other replied. "Sa'd {happiness), 
the son of Habtah, on which the Prophet stroked his head and said: 
"May God grant you happy fortune." 

Hunays was the person after whom vvas named the öpen place 
in Kufa vvhich is caUed the Tehihar Suh* are Persian words and mean 
four streets. This place was cffectively an öpen square from vvhich 
streets braııched off in four directions. 


798 YA'QUB AL-HADRAMI 

Abu Muhammad Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq Ibn Zayd Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Abi Ishaq al-Hadrami (« hadramite) by clientship and a native of Basra 
vvas a ceİebrated teacher of the Qur'fln-readings {vol. I, p. 152), and 
the eighth of the ten Readers.' The system of readings taught by 
him* is vvell-knovvn and has been regularly I.anded dovvn by oral 
transmission. He came of a family vvhich produced men leamed in 
the Reading,^ in grammar and in the (püre) language of the Arabs, 


27 Abu 'Umarah al-Bara' Ibn 'Azib, one oı the / nsars, died A.H. 71 
(A. D. 690-l).-(Nu/um.) 

• \jahcr suj, in Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 432-Ed.] 

1 We find frequent mention of seven principal Readers and also of 
ten. Were we to class the ten by the dates of their deaths. Ya'qub vvould 
hold, not the eighth place, but the ninth, and we should obtain a üst arranged 
in this order Ibn 'Amir, Ibn Ka^ir, 'Afûn, Yazid, Abu 'Amr, Hamzah, Hafei', 
al-Kisai, Ya'qub and al-Bazzar. The biographers place Ya'qub as the eighth 
on the list and create thus a diffıculty of which the solution has not yet been 
found by the translator. The list called thal of Ihe seven Readers, should be 
arranged thus, if the chronological order vvere to be foUovved; Ibn 'Amir, Ibn 
Kathir, 'Asim, Abu Amr, Hamza, al-Kisai and Nafi. To make up the list of 
ten, the names of Yazid, Ya'qub and al-Bazzar vvere added. 

2 The Reading, or rather the system of readings or lections adopled 
by each of the seven or ten Readers, may be considered as an edition of the 
Qur'anic text. 

3 See vol. I page 152. 
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men distinguished for having transmitted down a great quantity of 
various readings and for their knovvledge of the law. Ya'qub was one 
of the most eminent Readers, and those of the two holy aities (Makkah 
and Madinah) of the tvvo lraqs, of Syria and of other countries, leamed 
his System by heart, either with or vvithout the isnads (vol. I, introd, 
p. xxii). He obtained a fuU acquaintance vvith the readings (or editions) 
by reciting them aloud to able masters, such as Sallam Ibn Sulayman 
dl-Tavvil,** Mahdi Ibn Maymun® and Abu'l Ashhab al-'Utaridi.* He 
taught some lections (huruff vvhich he had leamed from Hamzah (vol. 
I, p. 478); he heard lections taught by Abu'l Haşan al-Kisai (vol. II, 
p. 237) and he heard also (traditions taught by) his grandfather Zayd 
Ibn 'Abd Allah and by Shu'bah (vol. I, p. 493). The isnad of the reading 
adopted by him reaches up to the Prophet in the following manner: 
he read under SaUam's tuition, Sallam under that of 'Asim Ibn Abi 
al-Nujud (vol. II, p. 1), 'Asim under that of Abu' Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sulami (vol. II, p. 4), Abu Abd al-Rahman under that of 'Ali Ibn Talib, 
and 'Ali under that of the Prophet. A numbcr of Readers handed 
down that reading after leaming it from Ya'qub and reciting it under 
his direction: such vvere Rawh Ibn 'Abd al-Mu'min,® Muhammad Ibn 
al-Mutavvakkil,® Abu Hatim al-Sijistani (vol. I, p. 605) and others. Al- 


4 Abu'l Mundir Sallam Ibn Sulayman, a native of Basrah and a maıvla 
of the tribe of Muzayna vvas knovvn as a Reader and a grammnrian. He spoke 
vvith elegance and vvas considered as veracious (saduij) in vvhal he taught. 
His death took place in the year 171 (A.D. 787-8). Persons not vvell informed 
have confourıded him vvith Abu Sulayman al-Tavvi] al Madaini al-Sa'di, 
surnamed al-Khurasani.-(Kılat> Ma'arifal al Qurra', ms. of the Bib. imp. n. 742, 
fol. 30.) -Has Ibn Khalikan fallen into the mistake pointed out by Şhams al- 
Din Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al- Dha habi. the author of the Qurr(i? 

3 Abu Yahya Mahdi Ibn Maymun al-Azdi, a mawla and a native of 
Basrah, is placed by al- Dh ahabi among the Traditiopsts. He died A.H. 171 
(A D. 787-8) or \71.-(Huffaz.) 

6 Abu'l Aşhhab Ja'far Ibn Hayan al-'Utaridi died in Basrah, tovvards 
the year 165 A.D. 781-2), at a very advanced age,-(Kilab al-Maarif, Huffaz.) 

7 The vvord harf is employed as a technical term in the Science of the 
Readings and has then tvvo different signifıcations. It designates the Systems 
uf Quran-reading, that is, the editions of the Our'anic text taught by the great 
masters, and also the various readings or lections vvhich are found in the 
different teıfts of the Qur'an. The plural is huruf. 

8 Abu'l Haşan Ravvh Ibr. 'Abd al-Mu'min, a native of Basrah and one 
of Ya'qub's disciples in Qur'an-reading, died tovvards the year 234 (A.D. 848- 
9).-(Qurro', fol. 58, verso.) 

9 Muhammad, the son of the Khalif al-Mutavvakkil, vvas distinguished 
as a poet and died A.H. 282 (A.D. 895-6). He may be the person indicated 
here. 
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Za'farani'® heand it from his (Ya'qub's) lips and, after the death of 
Abu 'Amr Ibn al-'Ala' (voJ. II, p. 399) the most eminent of the Basra 
literati approved the choice vvhich he had made, and ali or most of 
them adopted his system. Tahir Ibn 'Abd al-Mu'min Ibn Ghalbun, 
the imam of the great mosque of Basra, never recited (to the 
congregation of) any other reading of the Qur'an than that of Ya'qub. 

According to Abu'l Husayn Ibn al-Munadi Ya'qub read the Qur’an 
under the tuition of Abu 'Amr, but there he is mistaken. 'Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Abi'l Hatim stated that Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. I, p. 
44), being asked his opinion of Ya'qub al-Hadran\i, ansvvered: 
"Veracious",” and Abu Hatim al-Sijistani said: "Of ali the persons 
whom we have seen or met vvith, Ya'qub al-Hadrami is the best 
acquainted vvith the leclions, the differences {pbservable in the text) of 
the noble Qur'an, the manners of conciliating these differences and 
the Systems foUovved by the grammarians in analyzing the text of 
the Qur'an," He {Ya'qub) composed a work vvhich he entitled the Jami 
(collector) in vvhich he noted ali the difference vvhich exist betvveen 
the various manners of reading the Qur'an, and indicaled the persons 
to vvhom each of those readings could be traced up. In a vvord, vvt 
may say that, ın his time, he vvas for the people of Basrah the chief 
doctor in the Readings. He vvould sometimes question his disciples 
respecting the number of verses contained in the Qur'an and, if any 
of them made a mistake in the enumeration, he vvould order him 
to stand up {and leave the class). He died in the month of the first 
Jumada, 205 (Oct.-Novv. A.D. 820); those who place his death in the 
month of Dhu'l Hijjah are mistaken. He, his father Ishaq, and his 
grandfather Zayd, lived each of them to the age of eighty-eight years. 
His father's grandfather 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishaq al-Hadrami, vvas 
One of those great and distinguished doctors (in taw and grammar) 
vvhom ali point at for their learning. 

Abu 'Ubaydah Ma'mar Ibn al-Muthannah {vol. III, p. 388) 
says, that the first person vvho laid {the foundations of) Arabic 
grammar vvas Abu'l Asvvad al-Duvvali {vol. I. p. 662); after 
him came Maymun al-Aqran’^, vvho vvas succeeded by 'Anbast 


10 Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah Ibn Haşhinv al-Za'farani (fl ’iativt of the 
villagc of Zafaraııh near Bagbdad), vvas a teacher of the readings. The date of 
his death is not given by the author of the Qurra’. 

11 Muftis. or casuisis, vvhen consulted on a doubtful point, alvvays draw 
up their ansvver in the most concise manner possible. 

12 Littie or nothing is knovvn of Maymun al-'Aqran. 
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al-Fil*^ who was followed by 'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishaq al-Hadrami. 
In another version of this statement, 'Anbasah's name is placed 
before that of Maymun. God knows best which reading is preferable. 

'Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishaq was a contemporary of ^sa Ibn 'Umar 
al-Thaqafi (vol. 11, p. 419) and Abu 'Amar Ibn al-'Ala', but died before 
them. 

Abu ['Abd] Allah Ibn al-Marzubani (vol. îll, p. 67) says in his 
Muqtabis (Information picked up), which work contains an account of 
the celebrated grammarians, that al-Mubarrad (vol. III, p. 31) said: 
"Ali agree in coıuidering Abu'l Aswad al-Duwali as the first who laid 
down the principles of Arabic grammar and that he leamed them 
from 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib. Abu'l Aswad taught them to 'Anbasah Ibn 
Ma'dan al-Mahri, who transmitted them to Maymun al-Aqran by 
whom they vvere communicated to 'Abd Allah (Ibn Abi Ishaq) al- 
Hadrami, from vvhom they passed to 'Isa Ibn 'Umar'^ then to al-Khalil 
Ibn Ahmad (vol. I, p. 493), then to Sibawayh (vol. II, p. 396) and then 
to al-Akhfash." 

Bilal Ibn Abi Burda (zml. II, p. 2), the son of Abu Musa al-Ash'ari 
(wl. III, p. 633), was govemor of Basrah when he brought about a 
conference between 'Abd Allah (Ibn Abi lshaq) and Abu 'Amar Ibn 
al-'Ala.' The latter said (in his account of what then passed ): 'Tbn Abi 
Ishaq got the better of me in a discussion conceming the (letter) 
hamzah, but I aftervvards studied the question and attained 
superirority." This 'Abd Allah frequently objected to al-Farazdaq (vol. 
III, p. 612) the faults which he committ^ in his poems, and the latter 
at length said: "By Allah! I will compose against him a satirical verse 
which will obtain currency among literary men and be quoted by 
them as a provcrb." He then made this verse: 

If 'Abd Allah was a (simple) matula, I should satirize him: but 

'Abd Allah is a matola of a family which are maıolas. 


13 Littie is known of Abu'l A8wad 'Anbasah Ibn Ma'dan al-FU. He 
possessed some grammalical knowledge and transmitted dovvn orally a great 
number of poems, amongst vvhich were many composed by Jarir and al- 
Farazdaq. He must ıherefore have lived in the second century of the Hijrah. 
His father was called Ma'dan al-Fil, because he had received One of those 
animals as a present from the govemor of 'Iraq, Zyad Ibn Abihh, vvhose 
children he vvas Ae preceptor. The title of al-Fil passed to his son.-(Fluegel's 
Crammatische Schulen dor Araber.) 

14 The grammarian Isa Ibn "Umar of Ae tribe of Thagif died at Basrah 
A.H. III (A.D. 729-30). For details see Fluegd's. Schute der Ar., p. 29. 
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He said so because 'Abd Allah was a mau/la of the Hadramis, 
which family was confcderated by oath (hatif) with that of 'Abd Shams 
İbn 'Abd Manaf. The Arabs of the desert say that the word hatif is 
the equivalent of mavıta, and they dte verses in proof of their 
assertion. Some of these passages I should give here vvere I not 
apprehensive of lengthening this article too much; besides which, this 
is not a fit place for them. 


799 ABU 'AVVANAH [YA'QUB 
IBN ISHAQ] THE HAFIZ 

Abu 'Awaınh Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq Ibn İbrahim Ibn Yazid^ an 
inhabitant of Naysapur (Naysapuri) and aftervvards of Isfarain 
(Isfaraini), is the author of the book entiticd al-Musnad at-Sahih 
(cottection of authentic Traditions), the materials of which he extracted 
from the work of Müslim Ibn al-Hajjaj (vot, III. p. 348). He was one 
of those hafizes who travelled about and gathered up a great quantity 
of Traditions. He rambled över Syria and Egypt and visited Basrah, 
Kufah, VVasit, Hij.' z, Mesopotamia, Yaman, Isfahan, Rayy and Fars. 

The hafiz Abu'l Qasim, generally knovvn by the sumame of Ibn 
'Asakir (vot. II. p. 252) says of him, in the History of Damascus: Abu 
'Awanah heard, at DamascUs, the lessons of Yazid Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn 'Abd al-Samad, Isma'il Ibn Muhammad Ibn Qirat,’ Şhu'ayb Ibn 
Şhu'ayb Ibn Ishaq and others. In Egypt, he heard Yunus Ibn 'Abd 
al-A'ala, Ibn^ Akhi Wahb,^ al-Muzani (vot. I, p. 200), al-Rabi (vot. I, 
p. 519), Muhammad Ibn al-Hakam and Sa'd Ibn 2 d-Hakam. In Traq 
he heard Sa'dan Ibn Nasr, al-Hasan al-Za'farani (vot. I, p. 373). 'Umar 
Ibn Shabbah (vot. II, p. 375) and others. In Khurasan, his teachers 
vvere Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Dhuhli. Müslim Ibn al-Hajjaj. 
Muhammad Ibn Raja' al-Sindi and others. In Mesopotamia he heard 
'Ali Ibn Harb and others. Traditions vvere taught on his authority by 


1 Isma'il Ibn Muhammad Ibn Qijat the Traditionisf died A.H. 397 
(A.D.1006.7).-(Nu/um.) 

2 The life of Yunus Ibn ‘Abd al- A'ila wUl be found in his volüme. 

3 The manuscripts offer the reading vvhich vve give here the edilion 
of Boulac has: Ibn Akht Wahb. 
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Abu Bakr al-Isma'ili {vol. I, p. 8), Ahmad Ibn 'Ali al-Razi^. Abu 'Ali 
al-Husyan Ibn 'Ali, Abu Ahmad Ibn 'Ali Sulayman al-labarani (vol. 
I, p. 592). Muhammad Ibn Ya'qub Ibn Isma'il the hafiz. Abu'l VValid 
the legist and his own son Abu Mus'ab Muhammad Ibn 'Ali 'Avvanah. 
He made the pilgrimage five times.' "When 1 vvas at al-Missisah" says 
Ibn Abi 'Awanah, "my brother, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, vvrote to me 
a letter in which were these lines: 

If we meet bcfore (our) death, we shall cure our souls of the 
pains caused by our mutual reproaches, and if the hand of death 
anticipates us [ive can only say) how many of our absent friends 
are now under ground. 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Hakam (vol. II, p. 681) declared Abu 'Avvanah 
to be a leamed and most exact Traditionist, one of those who 
travelled över the regions of the earth in search of Traditions. He 
died in the year 316 (A.D. 928-9). 

Hamzah Ibn Yusuf al-5ahmi (vol. I, p. 25) mentioned that, in the 
year 292 (A.D. 904-5) Abu 'Avvanah vvas seen in Jurjan. 

The hafiz Abu'l Qasim Ibn 'Asakir States that the foUowing 
narration vvas made to him by the holy and fundamentally leamed 
shavkh (al-Shavkh al-Salih al-AsiI) Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
'Umar al-Saffar, a native of Isfarani: "The tomb of Abu 'Avvanah, at 
Isfarain, is visited by ali "pious people, and considered as bringing 
a blessing on those who go to it. At the side of it is the tomb of 
the scholar by vvhom his Traditions vvere handed dovvn, I mean Abu 
Nu'aym 'Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Hasan al-Azhari of Isfarain. These tombs 
are in the same mausoleum: it lies vvithin the city, on the ieft hand 
of the person vvho enters by the gate of Nisapur. Ncar that 
mausoleum is another containing the tomb of the uslad (or master) 
Abu Ishaq al-lsfaraini (vol. I, p. 8); it is on the right hand of the person 
vvho -înters the city by the gate just mentioned. Beside it is the tomb 
of Abu 'Avvanah's disciple and inseparable companion in life and 
death: 1 mean the ustad (master) Abu Mansur al-Baghdaü, vvho vvas 
eminent as an- imam, a legist and a dogmatic theologian. They both 
assisted each other in defending religion by means of arguments and 
logical proofs. I heard my grandfather, the imam 'Umar Ibn al-Saffar, 
to vvhom God be merciful! say after looking at the tombs vvhich 
surrounded that of the uslad Abu Ishaq, and pointing at the 
mausoleum: "It is said that forty imams and legist of the Shafite there 


4 Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ali al-Razi (a native of Rayy), vvas an eminent 
hafiz. He died in the year 403 (A.D. 1012-3).-(Hu;jflız.) 
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reposing, evcry one of whom was worthy of goveming the sect and 
of giving opinions confortable to his, al-Şhaf'i's, views and decisions. 
The people visit the mausoleum of the imam Abu lshaq morc 
frequently than of Abu 'Awanah, that great imam and Traditionist 
whose vvorth they do not appreciate because he died a long time ago; 
they know Abu Ishaq's merit because he died but lately. Abu 
'Avvanah, as, hovvever, the first to make known at Isfarain the 
doctrine of the imam al-Şhafi'i. This he did on his retum from Egypt, 
vvhere, he had studied under Abu İbrahim al-Muzani {vol. I, p. 200). 
VVhen my grandfather passed near the mausoleum of the ustad {Abu 
Ishaq), I remarked that he never entered into it, through a feeling 
of reverence, and that he was satisfied vvith kissing the threshold, 
to vvhich there were a number of steps leading up. He vvould remain 
there standing for some time, like a man penetrated vvith rcspect and 
veneration, and then pass on vvith the look of a man who has just 
said farevvell to a person of high dignity. VVhen he reached the 
mausoleum of Abu 'Avvanah, he vvould display more respect, 
reverence and veneretion than he had done at the othcr, and vvould 
remain there a longer time." 

As vve havc already spoken of the adjectives Nisapuri {vol. l, p. 
61) and Isfaraini {vol. I, p. 55), vve nced not repeat our observations 
here. 


800 YA'QUB B. ISHAQ IBN AL-SIKKIT 

Abu Yusuf Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq, generally knovvn by the sumame 
of Ibn al-Sikkit {the son of the tacituran), is the author of the {philological 
work entitled) Islah al-Mantiq {the correcting the language) and other 
treatises. The haifz Ibn 'Asakir {vol. II, p. 252) says of him, in the 
History of Damascus: "He delivered {his philological) information on 
the authority of Abu 'Amr Ishaq Ibn N^ar al-Shavbani {vol. I, p. 182), 
Muhammad Ibn Muhanna, and Muhanunad Ibn Subh Ibn al-Sammak 
the preacher. The same information vvas rcccived from him and 
taught to others by Ahmad Ibn Farah al-Muqri,^ Muhammad Ibn 


1 Abu lâ'far Ahmad Ibn Farah Ibn Jibri], a teacher of the Our'an 
readings, a Traditionist and an expositor of the Qur’an, vvas a blind man and 
a native of Baghdad. His vast learning and the exactitude of his information 
brought him into great repute. As a Traditionist, he is considered to be sure 
and tnıstvvorthy. He died A.H. 393 (A.D. 915-6) at the age of nearly ninety 
years.- (Qurra, fol. 65.) 
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'Ajlan al-Akhbari, Abu İkrimah al-Dabbi, Abu Sa'id al-Sukkari.^ 
Maymun Ibn Harun the katib, and others. He gave esson to {ihe khalif) 
al-Mutawakkil's sons, and he said: "Muhammad Ibn al-Sammak 
uttered this saying: "He who knovvs mankind humours them; he who 
has not that knowledge thvvarts them, and the main point, in 
humouring mankind, is to abstain from thwarting tiıem."'^ 

Ibn al-Sikkit taught also philology on the authority of al-Asma'i 
{vol. II, p. 123), of Abu 'Ubaydah (vol. III, p. 388), of al-Farra and 
of many others. His vvorks are good and full of sound information. 
Such are the Islah al-Mantiq, the Kitab al-Alfaz {vocabulary), the Ma'ani 
al-Shi'r (ideas currentiy used in poetry) and the treatise on grammatical 
permutations and substitutions (al-Qalb wa'l ibdal). As a grammarian, 
he vvanted penetration. In his religious belief he inclined tovvards the 
opinions and doctrines of those (the Şhi'ites) vvho assiğned 
preemincnce to 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib. The following relation was made 
by Ahmad Ibn 'Ubayd^: "Ibn Sikkit consulted me on the propriety 
of his becoming one of al-Mutawakkil's sodal companions, and I 
advised him to refuse. He attributed my counsel to envy and accepted 
the proposal made to him. One day, whilst he vvas with al- 
MutavvakkU, (that prince's ttoo sons) al-Mu'tazz and al-Mu'wayyad 
came in, and al-Mutawakkil said to him: 'Teli me, Ya'qub! vvhich you 
like best, these tvvo sons of mine or al-Hasan and al-Husayn (the sons 
of 'Ali)?' Ibn al-Sikkit ansvvered by depreciating the merit of the two 
princes and giving to al-Hasan and al-Husayn the praise to vvhich 
they vvere well entitled. On this, al-Mutawakkil ordered his Turkish 
guards to chastise him, and they (threu) him down and) trod on his 
belly. He vvas then carricd to his house, vvhere he died tvvo days 
aftervvards. This happened in the year 244 (A.D. 857-9)." 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Abd al-'Aziz, a person vvho also had advised Ya'qub 'Ibn al-Sikkit) 
not to enter into the service of al-Mutavvakkil, said on this occasion: 


2 Abu Sa'id al-Hasan Ibn al-Husayn al-Sukkari studied at the schools 
of Kufa and Basra, acquü'ed gıeat phUological, grammatical information and 
published highly esteemed ediHons of the andent poets. He composed some 
treatises on philological subjects and an extenKive work on the poems of Abu 
Nuvvas. Bom A.H. 212 (A.D. 827-8), died A.H. 275 (A.D. 888-9).-(Pöırest; 
Fluegel's Crammorische Schule der Araber, p. 89) 

3 This maxim İs probably inserted here because the neglect of it cost 
Ibn al-Sikkit his life. 

4 Abu Ja'far Ahmad Ibn 'Ubayd, sumamed Abu Asıda, vvas One of 
the leamed men of Kufa and preceptor to la-Munlasir and al-Mu'lazz, the son 
of al-Mutawakkil. He composed some philological vvorks and died A.H. 273 
(A.D. 886-7), or 278, by another account.-Fı/ır<s(; Fluegel's Cram, Schule der 
Ar., p. 161.) 
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I advised you, Ya'qub! to avoid the proxiınity of a gazelle 
vvhich, if it attacked a lion, would overcome him. Taste therefore 
and svvallovv that which you preferred to drink (ma stahsaitahuy. 
I shall not say, if you ndss your footing: "God set you up again!" 
but shall say: "May (you fail dead and flat) on your hands and 
your mouth!" 

It is related that al-Farra' asked Ibn al-Sikkit what was his native 
place and received this ansvver: "l am a Khuzian, God bless you! and 
come from Dawraq."—Dfl^ra^ is a vUlage in Khuzistan and forms a 
district in the province of al-Ahwaz. —I may here observe that Ahwaz 
forms tilso a part of Khuzistan.—Al-Farra' then ren»ained in his house 
during forty days, vvithout letting himself be seen by any of his 
acquaintances, and, being asked why he did so, he replied: "May 
God be glorifiedl I should be ashamed to meet with Ibn al-Sikkit, for 
I asked him vvhat was his country and, though he answered me truly, 
there was in his reply a shade of reprehension."® 

Abu'l Haşan al-Tusi* related as follows: "We were at a sitting 
held by Abu'l Haşan 'Ali al-Lihyani,^ who proposed dictating to the 
company such rare and curious philological anecdotes as he was 
acquainted with though very feeble he vvas in the art of dictating: 
One day, he said: The Arabs (of the deserl) make use of this 
expression. "A heavüy loaded ( jîi- cameT) helps itself up with 
its chin ( ^iîaJ bi-^icfini).'On this , Ibn al-Sikkit, who was then 
a mere youth, rose up (wenf över) to him and said: "Abu'l Haşan! 
the correct expression is: A heavily loaded (camel) helps itself up vvith 
its tvvo flanks ( bi-deffayhi); and it means that, when a 

camel rises vvith its load, it gets up vvith the help of its tvvo sides.' 


5 Al-Farra, on opening his course of lectures, asked each of his 
scholars vvhat vvas his name and from vvhat country he came. Ibn al-Sikkit 
ansvvered frankIy that he vvas from Khuzistan, a country the inhabitants of 
vvhich, according to Yaqut, vvere notorious for thelr avarice, their stupidity 
and the vileness of their incUnations. İt vvas said that a year's residence in 
that country sufficed to change the clevrest man into an idiot.—(Dûrtiennaıre 
geog, de la Ferse, translated from the Arabic of Yakut by Barbier de Meynard) 

6 See p. 269 of this volüme and Flueger's Grtmm. Schure der Ar., p. 

156. 

7 Abu'l Haşan 'Ali Ibn al-Mubarak al-Lihyani, vvas al Kisai's servant 
boy. Having had frequent opportuniUes of meeting vvith men of leamlng and 
Arabs of Ihe desert vvho spoke their language vvith elegance, he picked up 
a great quantity of Uterâry Information, and composed some vvorks. Abu 
“Ubayd al-Qaslm Ibn Salla m (vol. II, p. 486) received lessons from him. He 
died probably tovvards the commencement of the third century of the Hijja 
(A.D. 912).-(filıresl, fol, 64.). 
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Abu'l Haşan ceased dictating that day. Having resumed his lessons 
at another sitting, he said: "The Arahs (of the desert) say: Such a one 
is my next-door neighbour mukaşhiri: on which Ibn al-Sikkit again 
stood up to him and said: God bless you, sir! what does muki^ir 
mean? the hght expression is: such a one is my mukishir: in as much 
as the fcflsr, or side of his tent touches the kasr of mine.' Al-Lihyani 
ceased to dictate and never commenced again." "Never," said Abu'l 
'Abbas al-Mubarrad, did I meet with a work composed by a 
Baghdadian which surpassed Ibn al-Sikkit's treatise on the language." 

Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Shaddad related as foUovvs: "I 
complained to Ibn al-Sikkit of being in narrovv circumstances, and 
he asked me if I had ever spoken (iw verse)l I answered that I had 
not, on which he said: But I can do so: and he then recited to me 
these ünes: 

I desire things which I cannot possibly obtain as long as I 
remain in apprehension of vvhat destiny may bring about. 
Travelling (as a merchant) in search of riches is not traveUing (and 
fatigue); it is your remaining in a State of misery travelling (i.e. 
fatiguing)." 

Ibn al-Sikkit related that a man wrotc to a friend of his in these 
terms: "A case of necessity has occurred which obliges me (to have 
recourse) to you (qibalaka). If I succeed, I shall find therein my share 
(of good forlune) and the rest shall be your share. If you ask to be 
excused (I shall only say that every thing) good may alvvays be expected 
of you and that I now offer beforehand my excuses. (Receive my) 
salutation."® 

The foUovving anecdote was copied from a note in his (Ibn al- 
Sikkit's) handvvTİting: Sulayman Ibn Rabi'ah al-Bahili® was revievving 
his cavalry (man by man) and, when 'Amr Ibn Ma'di Karib al-Zubaydi* 
passed before him on horseback, he said to him: "Your horse is of 
a base breed." "Nay," replied 'Amr, "he is a blood-horse." On this, 
Sulayman ordered that the animal should be kept from vvater tiU it 
got thirsty, and had then a large basin brought out, fiUed with vvater. 
The blood-horses to vvhich it was offered drank out of it, and so did 


8 The epistolary style of the Ihoughts and the elegant concision of the 
style. The Europeans this elliptical style appears obscure and affected. 

9 This was one of the khalif TJmar's generals. 

to This celemated chieftain was a contemporary of Muhammad and the 
first khalifs. For his adventures, see Caussin de Pereeval's Essai sur l'histoire 
des Arabe. 
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the horsc of 'Amr, but in bending the leg. "Do you see that?" said 
Sulayman. "I do," replied 'Amr, "one base-bom animal has 
recognised another." 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab, to whom this vvas told, 
vvrote to 'Amr in the following terms: I have been informcd of vvhat 
you said to your superior officer, and am told that you have a svvord 
vvhich you cali Simsamah. Novv, I also have a svvord the name of vvhich 
is Simsim and, by Allah! if I lay it across your head, I shall not 
vvithdravv it has reached your rahabah. If you vvish to knovv vvhether 
I say truth or not, you have only to recommence. Receive my 
salutation." The term rahabah takes the same vovvels as the vvord 
sahabah {cloud) the designates that bone of the breast vvhich is shaped 
like tongue and is situated above the stomach. 

Abu 'Utnman al-Mazini said: "I met Ibn al-Sikkit at the house 
of the vizir Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Malik al-Zayyad (vot. lIl, p. 249), 
and the latter said to me: Propose a question to Abu Yusuf {Ibn al- 
Sikkit). Being unvvilling to do so, I hesitated and delayed, fearing to 
displease Ibn al-Sikkit, vvho vvas my intimate friend. The vizir insisted 
and asked vvhy I did not obey; so, I endeavoured to choose an easy 
question and thus do him a friendly act. I therefore said to him; VVhat 
is the grammatical form of the verb naktal in that passage of God's 
book vvhere it is said: Send our brother with us, so that we may have 
(com) measured to us. (Qur'an sur 12, verse 63). He replied: Tts form 
is naj'al.' On this, I observed to him that, if it vvere so, the preterite 
(or root) of the verb vvould be katal- I do not mean that, said he, the 
form is naftail. On this, I asked him hovv many letters there vvere 
in naftail. (ıvhen in Arabic characlers), and he ansvvered: "five." And 
hovv many," said I, are there in naktal? He ansvvered: 'Tour." Hovv 
then said I, can a vvord of four letters have the same form as one 
of five" Being unable to ansvver, he coloured up and remained 
silent."** On this, Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Malik said to him: You 
receive, every month, a salary of tvvo thousand dirhems {". 50), and 
yet you carmot indicate the form of naktal.' VVhen we vvithdrevv, 
Ya'qub (Ibn al-Sikkit) said to me: 'Abu 'U^inanl do you knovv vvhat 
you have done?' I replied: 'By Allah! I endeavoured to find for you 
an easy question, and do you a service." Abu'l Haşan Ibn Sidah (vol. 
II, p. 272) States, in his Muhkam, tovvards the beginning of his preface, 
that this scene passed in the presence of (the khalif) al-Mutavvakkil. 
God knovvs best! 


11 Arabic scholars vvili easily understand the quesHon: so, vve shall 
merely State that Ibn al-Sikkit's second ansvver vvas right unfortunately, he 
had forgolten that verbs having a vovvel for one of Iheir radicals, lose it in 
the unconditional mood. 
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An author, but not Ibn 'Asakir, says that Street of Madina tas- 
Salam (Baghdad) vvhich is called Darb al-Qantarah (Bridge Street), and, 
vvanting to gain something ntore, he appUed to the study of grammar. 
It is related that the father, having made the pilgrimage and the 
circuits around the House (the Ka'bah), and the running (betıveen Safa' 
and Manvah), prayed God to render his son leamed in grammar. (Ibn 
al-Sikkit), having studied grammar and philology, used to visit 
regularly some persons who resided in (the Street of) al-Qantarah, and 
he received from them, each time, the sum of ten dirhems (5 shillings) 
or somevvhat more. He then went regularly (tp teach) Bishr and 
Harun, who vvere employed as scribes by Muhammad Ibn 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir al-Khuzai.^^ and he continued to go to them and their 
children. Ibn Tahir, being then in vvant of a person capable of 
bringing up and educating his children confided them to the çare of 
İbrahim Ibn Ishaq al-Mus'abi, and engaged Ya'qub at a (monthly) 
salary of five hundred dirhems, vvhich sum he aftervvards inoreased 
to one thousand. 

AbuT 'Abbas Tha'lab (vol. I, p. 83) said: "Ibn al-Sikkit was skilled 
in various branches of knovvledge. His father, who was a virtuous 
man and had been one of Abu'l Haşan al-Kisai's (vol. //, p. 237) 
disciples, was well acquainted vvith püre Arabic. The motive vvhich 
induced people to attend Ya'qub's sittings vvas this; I found that he 
had coUected the poems of Abu al-Najm al-Tjli'^ and ameliorated the 
text; so, I asked him to lend me the volüme in order that I might 
copy it. 'AbuT 'Abbas! said he, T havc swom that my vvife sh 2 ill be 
divourced from me if that volüme ever gets out of my sight; but there 
it is before you; so, you may (begin to) ccpy it (here) and retum to 
me on Thursday next (to resume your task).' My going to see him 
induced a number of persons to do the same, and the nevvs, having 
spread about, brought crovvds to his lessons." Tha'lab said also: "Our 
masters vvere unaıvimous in declaring that, since the time of Ibn al- 
A'rabi (vol. III, p. 23), there had not appeared a more leamed 


12 Abu'l 'Abbas Muhammad, the son of the celebrated emir Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir, left Khurasan in the year 237 (A.D. 851-2) and obtained form the 
khalif al-Multawakki the govemment of Iraq. He fixed his residence at 
Baghdad and, in the year 248 A.D. 862-3) he vvas appointed commander of 
the şhurta (tht poliçe guards), and received, in addition to the govemment of 
'lraq, that of the two holy Gties {Makkah and Madinah). He died A.H. 253 
(A.D. 867). His talents, literary acquiremenls, braveıy and generosity rendered 
his name illustrtious.— (Nujum.) 

13 The poet FadI Ibn C2udamah al-Ijli, sumamed Abu al-Najm (the father 
of the star), vvas conlemporaty wlth the 'Umayyah khalif Hisham Ibn 'Abd al- 
Malik.- (De Hammer's Literalnrgeschichte der Araber, vol. II, p. 362.) 
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philologer than Ibn ai-Sikkit."—Being obliged by al-Mutawakkil to 
become the preceptor of his son al-Mu'tazz Billah, he vvent to that 
prince's room and said, on taking his seat; “VVhat does the eıTiir wish 
that we should be in by?" To this al-Mu'tazz repUed: "By departing." 
Then, said Ya'qub, I shall rise {and relire)." "1 shall be more active 
ûı rising than you," said al-Mu'tazz, and he stood up in such haste 
that his feet got entangled in his trousers, and he fell on the floor. 
Ya'qub, to vvhom he then tumed, quite abashed and blushing with 
shame, recited to him these lines: 

A man may be punished for a slip of the tongue, but is never 
chastised for the slipping of his feet. A slip of the tongue may 
cost him his head, but a slip of the foot is curcd by repose. 

Al-Mutavvakkil, to vvhom Ya'qub vvent the next morning and 
related vvhat had passed, ordered him a gift of fifty thousand dirhems 
but observed that he had already heard these tvvo verses." 

Ya'qub uscd to say: "I am a better grammarian than my father, 
but he surpasses me by his acquaintance vvith poetry and {püre) 
Arabic.*" 

Al-Husayn Ibn 'Abd al-Mujib al-Mausili said; "I heard Ibn al- 
Sikkit recite the follovving verses at a sitting held by Abu Bakr Ibn 
Abi Şhaybah:'^ 

There are persons vvho love you ostensibly vvith a love not 
to be diminished; and yet, if you ask them for ten farthings, they 
vvould refer their dear friend to the bounty of the all-knovving 
God." 

Ibn al-Sikkit composed some poetry capable of giving confidence 
to a dcjected mind. Such, for instance, vvas the follovving; 

VVhen the heart is fiUed vvith despair and the vvidest bosom 
is too narrovv to hold the grief vvhich invades it, — vvhen 
affIictions have lodged therein and taken up their dvvelling, — 
vvhen you find no means of escaping from misery and perceive 
that ali the address of the most experienced is useless, — 
assistance vvili come to you, vvhilst you are in despair, as a favour 


14 The hafiz Abu Bakr 'Abd Allah, surnaıtıed Ibn Abi Shaybah, vvas a 
marula of the tribe of 'Abs and a native of Kufah- As a TraditionisI, his authority 
is cited by al-Bukhari. Müslim. Abu Da'vvud and others. He died in the monlh 
of Muharram, 235 (July-Augusl, A.D. M9).—{Huffar.) 

* [al'lu] 
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from the bountiful Being, Who hears the prayers of the vvretched. 

When misfortune has reached its height, deliverance is at hand. 

It was S 2 ud by the leamed that the Islah al-mantiq was a book 
vvithout a preface and the Adab al-Katib of Ibn Qutaybah (vol. II, p. 
22) a preface without a book; the fact is that the preface of the latter 
work is very long, but it contains much useful information. 

One of the leamed scholars has said: "There never crossed the 
bridge (of boats) at Baghdad such a treatise on philology as the 
Mantiq." It is certainly an instructive and useful work, containing a 
great quantity of phiJological information, and there does not exist, 
as far as we knovv, a treatise of the same size and on the same subject. 
A number of persons have made it the spedal object of their studies: 
the vizir Abıı'l Qasim al-Husayn Ibn 'Ali, sumamed Ibn al-Maghribi 
(vol. I, p. 450), made an abridgment of it, the j^tib Abu Zakariya 
al-Tabrizi (No. 78 of this vol.) remodelled it, and Ibn al-Sirafi (vol. I, 
p. 377), composed, on the verses dted in it, an instructive work. llıe 
other productions of Ibn al-Sikkit are: The Kitab al-Zibrij (book of 
precious ornaments), the Kitab al-Maq ur ıva'-Mamdud (on the short and 
the long final a), the Kitab al-Mudhakkar wa'l-Mu'wannath (on masculine 
and feminine nouns), the Kitab al-Ajnas (on the different spedes of animals, 
which is a large work, the Kitab al-Farq on the difference betvveen the 
names given to the membcrs of the human body and to those of 
animals), the Kitab al-Sarj loa'l-Lijam (on the saddle and bridle), the Kitab 
fa'al w'Afal (on the difference of signification between verbs of the first 
and the fouith form), the Kitab al- Haşharat (on reptiles and insects), the 
Kitab al-Aswat (on the cries of men and animals), the Kitab al-Addad* 
(on zuords which have two opposite significations), the Kitab al-Shajr wa'l- 
Nabat (on trees and plants), the Kitab al-Wuhuşh (on wild beasts), the 
Kitab al-lbl (on camels), the Kitab al-Naıoadir (on expressions of rare 
occurrence), the Kitab Ma'ani'l-Shi'r al-Kabir (the greater work on the ideas 
occurring in poetry), the Kitab Saraqat al-Shu'ara wa m'attafaqa 'alayh (on 
the plagiarisms of poets and the thoughts in which they agreed 
unintentionally), ete. The reputation of this author is so great that we 
need not expatiate on his merits. 

Tne manner of his death- has been related othervvise than in the 
account which we have given: according to some, al-Mutawakkil often 
attacked the character of 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib and of that khalif's sons, 
al-Hasan and al-Husayn.— His detestation of them has been already 
noticed in some verses which we inserted in the life of Abu'l Husayn 
'Ali' Ibn Muhammad sumamed Ibn Bassam (vol. II, p. 300).—Ibn al- 


• [Kitab al addad in Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 443-Ed.] 
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Sikkit (on Ihe contrary), shewed fo» them the utmost veneration and 
attachment. In the conversation of which we have spoken, he said 
(it appears), to al-Mutawakkil: "Qanbar, 'Ali's slave, was betler than 
you and your sons." On this, al-Mutavvakkil ordered his tonguc to 
be plucked out from the back of his neck, and the order was obeycd. 
This occurred on the eve of Tuesday, the 5th of Rajab, 244 (I7th 
October, A. D. 858); or according to others, in 243 or 246. God best 
knovvs the true date! Ibn al-Sikkit had then attained his fifty-cighth 
year. When he died, ten thousand dirhems were sent to his son by 
al-MutawakkiI, as the price of the father's blood. 

The grammarian Abu Ja'far Ahmad Ibn Muhammad, generally 
knovvn by Üıe appellation of Ibn al-Nahhas (vol. l, p. 81), States that 
al-Mutawakikl's conversation with Ibn al-Sikkit began in a jesting 
tone, which then tumed to eamest. According to another account, 
al-Mutawakkil ordered him to revile and disparage a certain 
Ouravshite and, perceiving his unvviilingness to do so, he caused the 
Ouravshite to re^e Ibn al-Sikkit. The latter replied to this attack; on 
which al-Mutawakkil said to him: "l gavc you an order and you 
refused to obey; and, on being insulted by this man, you did what 
I vvanted." He then had a beating inflicted on Ibn al-Silddt, who was 
immediately aftervvards canied out of the room and dragged (home) 
prostrate (on the ground).— God knows which of these accounts is the 
true One. An anecdote similar to the one related above has been 
already given by us in the life of 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubcu-ak (vol. 
II, p. 12), who had been questioned respecting the relative merits 
of Mu'avviyah Ibn Abi Sufyan i»nd TJmar Ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz. 

The sumame of al-Sikkit was given to the subject of this notice 
because he was very tacitum 2 »nd would rcmain a long time vvithout 
speaking. AH words of the forms fa il and fi'lil takt an i after the 
firet letter.*®—JOıuzı means bebnging to Khuzistan, which is a region 
lying between Basrah and Fars. 


801 YA'QUB IBN AL-LAYTH AL-SAFFAR 

Abu Yusuf Ya'lub Ibn îd-Layth al-Saffar al-Khariji (the insurgeni); 


15 As examples of the first of these forms, we msy give 
(ri'dirf) («Sri}) (flüiJ) snd (/*n7). For the 

second form we have <— (sikkit) (sidduf). 
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of this chief add of his brother 'Amr, historians make frequent 
mention: thcy speak of the countries which they conquered, of the 
numbers vvhich they sievv and of the conflicts vvhich took plaee 
betvveen them and the khalifs. It is from these accounts that I have 
extracted the information given in the foUovving pages. 

Abu 'Abd Allah Muhanımad, Ibn al-Azhar al-Akhbari* says: 'Ali 
İbn Muhammad, a person vvell acquainted vvith the proceedings of 
(Ya'tfub) ibn al-Layth al-Saffar and vvith the history of his vvars, related 
to me as follovvs: Ya'qub and his brother 'Amr vvere saffars 
(coppersmiths) in their youth and, at that time they made a great shovv 
of piety. A native of Sijistan then attracted attention by undertaking, 
of his own accord, to wage war against the Kharijites.^ This volunteer 
in God'd service (mulaum'i'i) came from the lovvn of Büst and bore 
the name of Salih Ibn al-Nadr al-Kinani (of tlıe Arabic tribe of Kinanah). 
The tvvo brothers became lûs partisans and rose to fortune by his 
means. Ya'qub, having lost his brother, who vvas slain by that sect 
of Kharijites vvhich vvas called the Şhurat, vvas appointed by the above 
mentioned Salih to act as his lieutenant. On the death of Salih, 
another of the volunteers (mulawwi‘i) n.'^med Dirham Ibn al-Husayn 
occupied his place, and Ya'qub remained vvith him as he had done 
vvith Salih. Dirham, having then fallen into a snare vvhich had been 
laid for him by the govemor of Khurasan, vvas sent by hün to 
Baghdad and there imprisoned. VVhen set at Liberty, he entered into 


1 I am inclined to believe that the historian vvhoje names are here 
given by our author is the same vvho is designated in the Paris manuscript 
ol the Fihresl, anc. fds, n. 874, fol. 200 v, by the surname of Ibn Abi'l-Azhar 
and by the names of Abu Bakr Muhammad İbn Ahmad ibn Mazyad al-Nahwi 
(the grammarion), al-Akhbari (İhz hislormıı), al-Busjhanji (nalivt of Buşhaııi, a 
viUagc at about thirty miles from Herat). In A.H. 313 (A.D. 915-6), he vvas 
thirty years of age and lived, probably, much longer. He left a coUection of 
anecdotes roncerning the khalif al-Musta'in and his successor al-Muta'zz, an 
account of those among the anrients vvho spoke their language vvith elegance 
and a history of such men as vvere distinguished for their talents and the 
iınmorality of their lives. According to the author vvhose authority is foUovved 
by profe.ssor Fluegel., in his Guammatixhf Schuleiı der Amber, p. 97, he died 
A.H. 325 (A.D. 936-7), aged upvvards of ninety years (7), and had been one 
of al-Mubarrad's favorite disciples. 

2 Near'y ali the provinccs of the Müslim empire vvere, at that time, 
in the povver of chiefs vvho, though acknovvledging the supremacy of the 
khalifs, vvere in fact, independant sovereigns. Such vvere the Tahirides in 
Khurasan and the Tulunides in Egypt, vvhilst the 'AUdes of Tabaristan, the 
Kharijites of Mosul and of ‘he conuntries to the north of Persia rejected 
complete the authority of the khalifs. The South of 'lraq vvas ravaged by the 
Zen). 
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the sultan's service, but afterwards confined himself to his house and 
manifested great piety, devotion and the intention of making the 
pügrimage. This continued tUl Ya'qub became povverful." Our 
professor 'Izz al-Din Abu'l Haşan 'Ali Ibn Muhammad, sumamed Ibn 
al-A^ir (vol. II, p. 288), says, in that section of his Annals lAl-Kamil 
fi al-Ta'rikh] which contains an account of Ya'qub's first proceedings 
and vvhich is placed under the year 237 (A.D. 851-2): In this year, 
a native of Büst vvhose name was Salih Ibn al-Nadr made himself 
master of Sijistan. With him vvas Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth. Tahir Ibn 'Abd 
Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn al-Husayn, the govemor of Khurasan, marched 
against him and delivered the province from the invaders. Some time 
after, a man named Dirham Ibn al-Husayn, who vvas also one of the 
volunteers, made his appearance in the same country and subdued 
it, he vvas, hovvever, unable to provide for his troops and so glaring 
vvas his incapacity that his partisans rallied around Ya'qub Ibn al- 
Layth, vvho held the command of the army, and placed him at their 
head, having already remarked the talent vvith vvhich he admini- 
stered, govemed and maintained order. Dirham, being informed of 
this, offered no resistance and abdicated in favour of Ya'qub. The 
nevv chief subdued ali the country and became very formidable; 
reinforcements came to him from every quarter, and his authority 
increased in the manner vvhich vve shall relate." 

Let us resume and terminate the recital made by 'Ali Ibn 
Muhammad: "When Dirham Ibn al-Husayn arrived in Baghdad, 
Ya'qub took the command of the volunteers, and continued the vvar 
against the Şhurat Khariiites. Tlıese sectaries he succeeded in 
vanquishing and destroying, and in laying vvaste, their viUages. By 
his skill and address he obtained from his partisans such obedience 
as they had never shovvn to his predecessors. His povver and might 
then became so great that he vvas able to effect the conquest of 
Sijistan, Herat, Bushani and their dependencies. There vvas in the 
frontier territory of Sijistan a Turkish tribe called the Darari and 
governed by a king named Ralbil. Ya'qub, incited by the inhabitants 
of Sijistan, vvho stated that this people did even more harm than the 
Şhurat Khariiites and betler deserved to be punished, marched against 
them, slevv their king and three princes, ali of them bearing the title 
of Rtttbii. He then retumed to Sijistan vvith the heads of these princes 
and some thousands more. Having become formidable to aU the kings 
of the countries around him, he obtained the humble submission of 
the sovereigns vvho regined över Multan, al-Ru khkh ai. al-Tabasayn, 
Zabulistan, al-Sind, Makran and other places. His expedition against 
Herat and Buşhanj took place in the year 253 (A.D. 867). At that 
time, the emir of Khurasan vvas Muhammad Ibn Tahir Ibn 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir Ibn al-Husayn al-Khuza'l. The officer vvho commanded for 
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him in these cides, and whose name was Muhanunad Ibn Aws al- 
Anbari, marched against the invader at the head of a numerous force, 
magnificently equipped and armed. In the battie vvhich ensued, he 
fought bravely and kept his ground, tül Ya'qub, by a sküful 
manoeuvre, intercepted him communicadons with Buşhamj and thus 
obliged him to make a precipitate retreat. It is said that {Ya'qub), in 
ali his batties, never met with a more obstinate resistance then that 
offered by Ibn Aws. He then occupied Bushani and Herat. Having 
got into his power a number of 'Tahirians, persons so called because 
they were attached to the famüy of Tahir Ibn al-Husayn al-Khuza'i, 
he took them with him to Sijistan and kept them prisoners. The khalif 
al-Mut'azz Billah obtained their liberty by sending to him a letter, 
the bearer of which was Shims named Ibn Bal'am. I was infonr:xl, 
said Ibn al-Azhar Albert, by Muhammad Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Marvvan, 
than Ibn Balam related to him as follovvs: 'T set out with a letter for 
him from al-Mu'tazz Billah and, on arriving at Zaranj, the Capital of 
Sijistan, I asked permission to see him. The authorisadon being 
granted, I went in vvithout saludng and sat dovvn in his presence 
without his inviting me to do so. I then delivered the letter to him 
and, vvhen he received it, I said to him: Kiss the letter of the 
Commander of the faithful." That he did not do, but broke the seal 
and opened it. I then retired vvalking backvvards, towards the door 
of the saloon in which he was, and said: "Salutation to the emir and 
the mercy of 'God.^ He was so much pleased with this that he toged 
me well, made me a present and set the Tahirians at liberty. The 
same Ibn B 2 Ü'sm relat^ as follows: T went, one day, to visit Yusuf 
al-Saffar, and he said to me: There is a man coming to me from Fars, 
or that quarter, for the purpose of obtaining my protection, and he 
has with him three or four others; nay, there are five in ali.' This 
declaradon of his I did not believe and remained süent; yet, before 
I was aware, the chamberlain entered and said: 'Emir! there is a man 
at the door who comes to ask protection, and with him are four 
others.' The visitor being introduced by Ya'qub's order, informed 
him, after saluting, that he had with him four compaıüons. These 
also were admitt^. I tumed to the chamberlain and asked him if 
this was a juggling trick of his? He replied with a solemn oath that 
the men had arrived quite suddenly and that no one had been aware 
of their coming. Some time after, I asked Ya'qub about it. 'Emir,' said 
T remarked something said by you vvhich vvas reaUy surprising, hovv 
did you know of this suppliant's coming vvith his companions?' He 
replied: 'I vvas thinking of Fars vvhen I savv a raven alight on a spot 


3 Thl» tingubr proceeding vvas pethaps confofmable to the etiquetfe 
observed by aU the khalifs ambassadots. 
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fronting the road which leads to that country and I felt in one of 
my toes a tvdtching which passed successively to each of the others. 
Now, as toes are not noble members of the body, I knew that some 
people from that quarter would come to see me, either as suppliants 
or envoys of littie consequence. 

'Ali Ibn al-Hakam related as foUovvs. I asked Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth 
al-Saffar how he came by the scar which disfigured him so much and 
which extended from the bridge of his nose across his cheek. He 
replied that he got the wound in one of his encounters with the 
Kharijites: a man vvhom he had vvounded with his lance tumed upon 
him and struck off {with a sabre) one half of his face. The piece was 
then replaced and sewed on 'During twenty days' said he, T remained 
with a tube in my mouth, which had to be maintained öpen lest the 
inflammation shoUld extend to the head, and my food consisted of 
liquids which were poured down my throat.' His chamberlain added. 
'Notwithstanding this wound the emir went out as usual to direct 
the movements of his troops and fought (like the others).' 

Ya'qub sent to al-Mut'azz BiUah a magnificent present and 
amongst other objects, a operative mosque made of silver and large 
enough to hold fifteen persons at a prayers. He asked that the 
province of Fars rhould be given to him, and engaged (to pay a yearly 
tribute of) fifteen miUions of dirhems in case he succeeded in expeUing 
from that province 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Qurayşh, him vvho 
govemed it.^ Ya'qub, having sent this letter to al-Mu'tazz, left Sijistan 
with the intention of proceeding to Kirman, and halted at Bam."— 
This piace marks the point which separates Sijistan from Kirman.— 
"Al-'Abbas Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Quraysh, the brother of the above- 
mentioned 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn, then departed from Kirman with 
'Ahmad Ibn al- Layth al-Kurdi and took the road of Shiraz. Ya'qub 
placed a body of troops under the orders of his brother 'Ali Ibn al- 
Layth and sent him forvvard to al-Sirjan whilst he himself ramined 
at ham."—Al-Sirjan is a town in Kirman. 

"Ahmad Ibn al-Layth al-Kurdi then tumed from his way, with 
a numerous body of Kurds and other troops, and proceeded to 
Darabrd." — This name is common to three localities, of a vast dUstrict 
in Fars, and the second a village of Fars, in the district of Istakhar, 
at vvhich there is a mine of quicksilver. It must have been to one 


4 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn Ibn Ouravsh had been appoinled governor of 
Fars by the khalif, but, though he acknovvledged the authority of the court 
of Baghdad, he acted as an inde{>endant price. 
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of these two places that they went, for the third is at Nişhapur in 
Khurasan, to which province it is probable that they did not go, since 
it has no connection vvith Fars. -- The narrator continucs thus 
"Ahmad Ibn al-Layth then met with a band of Ya'qub's troops who 
vvere on a foraging party killed some of them and put the rest to 
flight. The heads of the slain he sent to Fars, vvhere they were stuck 
up by 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn. Ya'qub, on leaming what had happened, 
entered inlo Kirman. 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn sent against him Tawq Ibn 
al-Mughallis* at the head of five thousand Kurds and the troops 
which Ahmad Ibn al-Layth al-Kurdi had brought vvith him. He 
marched to Unas®, a city in the province of Kirman and there halted. 
Tawq then received a letter from Ya'qub in vvhich he was told that 
he had made a mistake in Corning into a province vvhich did not 
belong to him, and to this he replied: 'You are more skiUed in the 
vvorking of copper than in the vvork of vvar.' This gave great offence 
to Ya'qub. There vvas in Tawq's army three hundred of the Abna'.^ 
VVhen Ya'qub reached the city of Unas, [lyas, in Cairo ed.] he gave 
battie to Tavvq, killed part of his troops and put the rest to flight; 
but the Abrta' stood their ground so bravely that Ya'qub had pity on 
them and offered to spare their lives. This proposal they rejected and 
continued fighting tül they died. In this battie, Ya'qub slevv tvvo 
thousand men, took one thousand prisoners and, vvith them, Tavvq 
Ibn al-Mughallis [Müflis?]. The latter he put into light chains and 
provided abundantly vvith food and other necessaries, but obliged 
him to deliver up his treasures. Having then left Unas, he entered 
into the govemment of Fars, and 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn retrenched 
himself in Shiraz. This took place on Tuesdaj, the 17th of the latter 
Rabi' 255 (14 April, A.D. 869). Ibn al-Husayn then vvrote to Ya'qub 
a letter in vvhich he declared that he had not ordered Ibn al-Mughallis 
[Müflis?] to act as he had done and that hostilities had been 
commenced by that chief vvithout authorization. Tf you intend to take 
Kirman,' said he, 'you have tumed your back to it, if you vvish to 
obtain possession of Fars, produce a letter from the Commander of 
the faithful ordering (me) to give it up: then I shall retire.' Ya'qub 


* [ Al-muflis in Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 448. Ed.] 

5 The editions and the manuscripts read Ayaş instead of 

Unas but the orthography given by the geographical dictionary 

entitled the Marasia, seems, preferable. 

6 The word abna signifies soııs. It vvas generally employed to designate 
persons One of vvhose parents vvas an Arab and the other of a foreign race. 
Al the time of Muhammad and aftervvards, there vvas in Yaman a great number 
of abııa vvhose mothers vvere Arabs. 
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answered that he had a letter from the sultan^, but would not deliver 
it tül he had entered the tovvn and that, if he {'Ali Ibrt al-Husayn) 
would evacuate the place and give it up, he wouId do an act of piety 
and remove ali cause of evil. If not, said he, the svvord must decide 
betvveen us, and our place of meeting shall be the marj of Sinkan.— 
This is a large and moist tract of land at the distance of three 
parasangs from Şhiraz. 'The post-master and the chief men of the 
place then vvrote to Ya'qub, saying; For you to vvhom God has given 
a spirit so devoted to his service and so zealous for the interests of 
religion, for you vvho have slain the Khariiites and expelled them 
from the princes of jOturasan and Sijistan, it is not befitting to be 
hasty in the shedding of {Müslim) blood. 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn wili not 
give up the tovvn unless he receives a vvritten authorisation from the 
khalif.' The people of Şhiraz then prepared to sustain a siege. When 
the troops of Tawq had been put to flight, three of Ya'qub's partisans 
feU into the hands of the fugitives and were imprisoned by 'Ali Ibn 
al-Husayn. As for Tawq, he had purchased, previously to marching 
against Ya'qub, a house in Şhiraz for vvhich he paid seventy thousand 
dirhems (£ 1.750) and had allotted another sum of money to be spent 
upon it. He now vvrote these vvords to his son {toho luas in the tozun): 
'Do not suspend the work of the masons; for the emir Ya'qub treats 
me vvith honour and kindness. Obtain the liberation of his three 
partisans; that is what he askes for. And he has promised, if it be 
done, to set me at liberty.' 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn {heing informed of this), 
said: 'VVrite to Ya'qub and teli him that he may crucify Tawq Ibn 
al-Mughallis, for I prize the meanest of my slaves more than him.' 
Tawq, vvhom Ya'qub questioned respecting the means of vvhich 'Ali 
Ibn al-Husayn could dispose, represented them as very inconsider- 
able and, to gain Ya'qub's favour, he offered him the money vvhich 
he had in Şhhaz and said that he vvould vvrite to his family the order 
to send it. 'This,' said he, 'vvill help you to vvar against him.' Being 
told to do so by Ya'qub, he vvrote to his şort, but the letter fell into 
hands of Ali Ibn al-Husayn, vvho immediately seized on the money 
and other things vvhich vvere in Tavvq's house, and had them carried 
to his ovvm. Ya'qub then bcgan his march and 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn 
levied troops." 

Ahmad Ibn al-Hukam relates as foUovvs: "Ya'qub said to me: 'Ali 
Ibn al-Husayn is he a Müslim or not? I ansvvered that he vvas. On 


7 It is reınarkable that in this ancient relatlon and in the account given 
by the hisıorian al-Tabari, the khalif is designated, not by the litle of imam, 
but by that of sultan. This lalter term gene.ally serves to indicate sovereigns 
vvho possess, not the spiritual, but the civU authority. 
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this he said; 'How can you consider him to be a Musliın vvho brings 
it to the land of Musulmans troops of infidel Kurds, for the purpose 
of killing the true believers, canying off thcir vvomen and seizing on 
their vvealth? Know you not that Anmad Ibn al-Layth aJ-Kurdi put 
seven hundred men to death in Kirman, to avenge the murder of 
a single individual, that the Kurds violated two hundred virgins of 
the b«t families and canied out of the country upvvards of two 
thousand women? Do you consider him to be a Müslim vvho permits 
such doings?' I replied that Ahmad has acted so vvithout 'Ali's orders. 
In another conference, Ya'qub bid him take this message to 'Ali Ibn 
al-Husayn; 'I have brought vvith me a people of freemcn, and cannot 
send them avvay unless I give them vvhat they vvant. Let me have 
therefore vvherevvithal to satisfy them and send me also such a gift 
as is fitting for a person of my rank. If you do so, I shall be for 
you as a brother and lend you my assistance against those vvho may 
attaek you; I shall deliver Kirman över to you, so that you may gorge 
upon it, and shaJI retum to my ovvn govemment.' Ya'qub, having 
departed, halted at a viUage caUed Khuzistan (s/c) and, on Tuesday, 
the 8th of the first Jumada of that year (24th April, A. D. 869). Ahmad 
Ibn al-Hakam rejoined 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn, and delivered to him 
Yaqub's letter. 

'Ali Ibn al-Husayn, said Ibn al-Hakam, vvas so greatly astounded 
at the nevvs vvhich brought him that he could understand nothing 
of it. The contents of the letter vvere, in a summary manner, vvhat 
vve here relate: "The vvriter began by good vvishes for the person to 
vvhom it vvas addressed and then said: ^ have vvcil understood the 
purport of your letter and your allusion to my arrival at this most 
important tovvn vvithout having reccived the Commander of the 
faithful's authorisation. Knovv that I am not one of those persons 
vvhose minds aspire to act unjustly I am not capable of such conduct; 
so I thus deliver you from the trouble of ruminating över that point. 
The tovvn belongs to the Commander of ÜıC faithful, and vve are his 
servants vvho act by his orders throoghout his land and his 
dominions, and vvho are obedient tovvards God and tovvards him. 
I have heard the observations of your envoy, and leave to him the 
task of delivering to you my ansvver to the message vvhich you 
charged him vvith, and of communicatmg to you a reply vvhich. I 
hope, vvili tend to your advantage and to mine. If you act as I advise, 
you vviU assure your ovvn vvelfare, please God! and, if you rcfuse, 
(recollect) that the vvili of God is not to be resisted or avoided. As 
for us, vve place ourselves under the protection of the Alnıighty, so 
that vve may be saved from perdition; vve have recourse to Him 
against the dictates of injustice and the strokes of disappointment. 
We hope that, in His bcuntj', he wiil assure our happiness in this 
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world and in the ncxt. May God grant you long life! Written on 
Monday, the İst of the first Jumada, 255 (17th April, A.D. 869). 

The two armies then marched against each othcr; that of 'Ali Ibn 
al-Husayn consisting of fifteen thousand men. On VVednesday 
moming, the 4th of the same month, he sent forward Ahmad Ibn 
al-Layth with the vanguard. On Thursday, Ya'qub's vanguard came 
up and tvvo armies met. The first charge had no result^ but, in the 
second, 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn's partisans wcrc diriven from their 
positions and, after an obstinate conflict, they were throvvn into 
disorder and eveıy man of them fled vsrithout önce looking back. 'Ali 
Ibn al-Husayn followed his troops, crying after them: Stop, in the 
name of God! come back!' but they did not mind him, and he 
remained with only a few of his companions. The fugitives reached 
the gates of Shiraz on the evening of the same day. It was shortly 
after the hour of noon that the battie took place. The gates being 
too narrow to admit the crovvd, numbers of them ran thought the 
outskirts of the town, nor did they stop tül they reached al-Ahvvaz. 
In that battie they lost about five thousand men. 'Ali received three 
vvounds from some of Ya'qub's cavadry, who hacked at him with their 
sabres, brought him out of the saddle to the ground, and wcre just 
going to kili him outright when he exclaimed; “I am 'Ali Ibn al- 
Husayn.' On this, they took off his turban-cloth' tied it about his 
waist and led him to Ya'qub. The soldier who took him prisoner asked 
for a revvard and was offered ten thousand dirhcms ( £ 250), but 
rejected that sum, and Ya'qub said to him, 'You brought me a dog 
which you took, and I have nothing more for you than what I offer.' 
The man vvcnt away. Ya'qub then gave the prisoner, with his own 
hand)' ten strokes of a whip över the head, seized his chamberlain 
by the bcard and plucked nearly ali of it off; having then ordered 
that 'Ali should be fettered with irons of tvventy pounds' weight; he 
had Tawq Ibn al-Mu^allis fettered also and confined them both in 
the same tent. Immediately after, he marched towards Shiraz, and 
the partisans of 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn fled in ali directions. He made 
his entry into that city vvith drums beating before him, and the 
inhabitants, thinking that he vvould do them, by shedding their blood 
and plundering their wealth, because they had warred against him, 
uıd not dare to utter a word. He had in fact, promised to his troops 
that they should have permLssion to sack the city in case he v/as 
victorious. Tlıe people, being avvare of that, shut themselves up in 
their houses. He retumed to his camp, the same night, after having 
perambuiated the city and, the next moming, he caused an amnesty 
to be proclaimed, and the inhabitants, being informed that they might 
go out into the market places, took advantage of the permission. He 
then announced by proclamation that whoever sheltered any of 'Ali 
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Ibn al-Husayn's secretaries would be outlavved by iho fact. VVhen 
Friday came (he wenl to the mosque and) offered up the prayer for [i.e. 
in the name of the imam (khalif)] al-Mu'tazz Billah, but vvithout naming 
himself, and, as this was remarked to him, he replied: The emir (or 
governor) has, not yet arrived'.® He said to them also; 'I shall stay 
with you only ten days and then retum to Sijistan." His brother 
whom he sent to the house of 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn, took ou t of it the 
carpets and other fumiture, but was unable to discover vvhere the 
money was hid. On this, he (Ya'qub) had 'Ali brought before him 
and induced him, by threats and promises, to declare that he vvould 
point out the place vvhere he had concealed his treasures. 'Ali, being 
then taken to his house, drevv forth four hundred badras^, or one 
thousand, according to another account. This sum Ya'qub distributed 
to his troops, instead of the piUage vvhich he had promised them, 
and each man obtained for his share three hundred dirhems 
( C 7, lOs). 

He then infLcted on 'Ali tortures of various kinds, caused his 
testicles to be compressed and bound the tvvo glands (?) to his cheeks. 
The prisoner said to him: 'You have already taken form me fumiture 
and other objects, to the value of forty thousand dinars ( £ 20,000);' 
but Ya'qub persisted in torturing him and had him bound in fetters 
of forty pounds's vveight. 'Ali tlıen pointed out to them a plaee in 
his house vvhere they found four millions of dirhems ( £ 100,000) 
and a great quantity of jevvels. He vvas again tortured and informed 
that he (Ytt'qub) vvould not be satisfied (an additional sum of) thirty 
thousand dinars ( £ 15,000). 'Ali, though novv deranged in mind by 
the violence of his sufferings, vvas delivered över to al-Hasan Ibn 
E>irham, vvho beat, tortured and reviled him; Tavvq Ibn al-Mughallis, 
vvas tortured also by Ibn Diham and shut up vvith 'Ali in the same 
chamber. 

On Saturday, the 28th of the first Jumada of the same year (14th 
May, A.D. 869), Ya'qub departed from Shiraz for his ovvn country, 
and took vvith him 'Ali Ibn al-Husayn and Tawq Ibn al-Mughallis. 
On reaching Kirman, he had them dressed in party-colourd clothes. 


8 Yaqub vvished to propitiate the khalif by refusing to take the tiUe 
of emir, tili autSorized to do so by the courl of Baghdad. 

9 The badraYi or pürse contained one thousand dirhems (£ 23), 
according to some, ten thousand, according to others. 

(9 bis, p. 311) The word ehilman. here rendered by dependanis, means boys, 
servants, pages. Those whom Ya'qub had in Baghdad vvere perhaps slaves or 
rnauılas vvho traded there on his account. 
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vvith vvomen's bonnets on their heads, and paraded them about 
vvhilst a public cryer walked before, announcing who they were. After 
that, he cast them into prison and went on to Sijistan. On the third 
of Rajab, the same year (17th June, A.D. 869), the khalif al-Mu'tazz- 
BiUah was deposed, and, on the same day, the imam al-Muhtadi BUlah 
vvas raised to the Khallfate. This prince also was deposed, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday the 16th of Rajab, 256 (19th June, A. D. 870), 
and al-Mu'tamid'ala Allah was solemniy acknovvledged as khalif. 
During the Khalifate of al-Muhtadi, Ya'qub al-Saffar did nothing of 
importance; he merely continued making predatory incursions, 
vvarring against the neighbouring [muluk] princes vvho reigned in 
Sijistan and its dependencies, and making irruptions into the districts 
of Khurasan, those of Kuhistan which vvere in that vicinity and those 
dependencies of Herat and Buşhanj which were contiguous to 
Sijistan. He then retumed to Fars and, having gathered in its crops, 
he retumed to Sijistan vvith about thirty miUions of dirhems 
( £ 750,000). Muhanunad Ibn VVasil vvas left by him in Fars to direct 
the military operations in that country, collect the taxes, correspond 
vvith the Khalif and transnnit to him part of the moncy which he 
gathered in. The Kharaj (or landtaz) pf Fars, vvhich he vvas to send 
to his master every year vvas fbted at five miUions of dirhems 
( £ 125,000. That country he (Ya'qub) heid by right of conquest, and 
the Khalif vvould not have confirmed him in its possession had he 
found amongst his dependants anyone capable of taking his place. 

In the month of the latter Jumada, 258 (April-May. A.D. 872), 
nevvs vvas received (at Baghdad) of Ya'qub's entry into Balkh. From 
that City he proceeded to Nişhapur, vvhere he arrived in the month 
of Dhu'i-Qa'dah, 259 (Aug-Sept, A.D. 873), and made prisoners 
Muhanunad Ibn Tahir al-Khuza'l, the emir of Khurasan and a number 
of Tahirides. In the month of Muharram' 260 (Oct.-Nov. A.D. 873), 
he left that country, taking vvith him as prisoners Muhanunad Ibn 
Tahir and upvvards of sixty persons attached to that family. He then 
marched tovvards Jurjan, vvith the intention of encountering the 'Alide 
prince, al-Hasan Ibn Zayd, vvho vvas the emir of that country and 
of Tabaristan. Al-Hasan, being informed that Ya'qub vvas coming to 
attack him raised thirteen miUions of dirhems ( £ 325,000) out of 
the land-tax fKharafi. by caUing in the arrears and exacting advances 
on the imposts of the foUovving year. After vvhich, he retired from 
Jurjan to Tabaristan. Ya'qub entered into Jurjan and dispatched some 
of his partisans against Sariya*, (the capital) of Tabaristan, vvhich place 
they took. In Jurjan the daily rations of his cavalry amounted to one 


fShavvivah in Caiıo ed., vol. V, p. 45.-Ed.) 
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thousand bushels (qafiz) of barley. He then set out for Tabaristan, 
and al-Hasan Ibn Zayd marched against him with a large body of 
troops. Ya'qub, having declared to his partisans that he vvould put 
to death vvhoever fled from the enemy, set out to light accompanied 
with five hundred of his slaves, and, having encountered the troops 
of al-Hasan, he charged them with such vigour that he put them to 
rout. Al-Hasan Ibn Zayd, who a heavy, corpulent man had already 
provided for his safety by causing horses and mules to be kept in 
readiness at each village on the road by vvhich he intended to retreat. 
Ya'qub, having rallied his partisans, set out at the head of five 
hundred horse (jaridah) in pursuit of al-Hasan who, hovvever, effected 
his escape. The treasures vvhich the latter had vvith him and vvhich 
consisted of three hundred (horse-) loads of vvealth, most of it coined 
money, fell into the hands of Ya'qub and, besides that, a number 
of persons descended from 'Aü Ibn Abi Talib. Ihese he treated vvith 
great cruetly and cast into prison. This encounter took place on 
Monday, the 26th of Rajab, 260 (17th May, A.D. 874). After this 
Victory, Ya'qub pushed forvvard and entered Amul," — the Capital 
of Tabaristan. 

"Al-Hasan Ibn Zayd fled to a city called Salus, but not obtaining 
from the inhabitants as favourable a reception as he had been led 
to expect, he departed and left them. Ya'qub set out from Amul in 
pursuit of al-Hasan and had already made one day's march vvhen 
he received intelligence of the occupation of Marvv al-Rud by al-Tahir 
Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, aided by the lord of Khuvvarizm at the head 
of tvvo thousand Turks. This obliged him to give up his project and 
cease advancing into the heart of the country. He, in consequence, 
abandoned the pursuit of al-Hasan Ibn Zayd and retraced his steps. 
In the month of Dhu'l -Hijjah 260 (Sept-Oct, A.D. 874) had vvrote 
to the emir of Rayy the order to leave that place, stating that he 
himself had been appointed govemor of it by the Khalif. VVhen the 
khalif vvas informed of this, he declared Ya'qub's assertion to be false 
and chastised such of the dependants of that chief as vvere in 
Baghdad, by casting them into prison and seizing on their money. 
In the month of Muharram, 261 (Oct-Nov, A.D. 874), Ya'qub, vvho 
vvas in Tabaristan, set out for Jurjan and had an encounter vvith al- 
Hasan Ibn Zayd, vvhom he met near the (Caspian) sea and vvho had 
vvith him a body of troops from Daylam, al-)ibal and Tabaristan. Al- 
Hasan dispersed Ya'qub's partisans, killed ali those vvhom he vvas 
able to overtake and obliged their chief to take refuge in Jurjan. A 
terrible earthquake then occurred by vvhich tvvo thousand of Ya'qub's 
men lost their lives. Al-Hasan Ibn Zayd rctook Tabaristan, that is 
Amul Sariya and their depcndcncics. Ya'qub remained in Jurjan 
vvhere he oppresscd the pcople by levying heavy taxcs (kharai) and 
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seizing on their wealth. The eathquake lasted three (days), and a 
number of the inhabitants of Jurjan retired to Baghdad. These 
refugees being asked vvhat Ya'qub al-Saffar was doing, spoke so 
loudiy of his tyranny and oppression that the khalif resolved on 
marching against him, and made preparations accordingiy. Al-Saffar 
(Ya'qub) had retumed to the neighbourhood of Rayy, and the pilgrims 
vvere come back frcm the fair {of Makkah)* when the khalif al- 
Mu'tamid 'ala' Allah vvrote to 'Ubayd Allah, the son of 'Abd Allah 
Ibn Tahir Ibn al-Husayn, who was then govcmor of Iraq, ordering 
him to assemble the pilgrims of Khurasan, Tabaristan, Jurian and 
Rayy, and to read to them a letter which he sent to him. 'Ubayd 
Allah assembled those pilgrims who had come from the farthest parts 
of the empire, and read to them a letter by vvhich the Commander 
of the faithful ordered the people to vvar against al-Saffar. Thirty 
copies of this document vvere drawn up, one of vvhich vvas given 
to the people of each province, so that the news might be spread 
throughout ali the country jül .** VVhen Ya'qub al-Saffar vvas 
informed of the imprisonment of his servants and leamed that 'Ubayd 
Allah had assembled the pUgrims at his palace and delivered to them 
copies of this letter, he perceived evidently that the khalif intended 
to march against him and judging that his troops vvere no*- sufficiontly 
numerous to resist those of his adversary, he returned to Nishapur. 
On his arrival in that city, he extorted money from the inhabitants 
and, in the month of the first Jumada, 261 (Feb.-March, A.D. 875), 
he set out for Sijistan. VVhen he arrived there, letters came from the 
khalif by vvhich ali the prsinces of Khurasan and ali the men 
possessed of means and influence vvere declared, each of them, 
govemor of the place in vvhich he resided. VVhen these letters arrived, 
al-Saffar's partisans vvere scattered (in detachmenis) throughout the 
province of Khurasan. Al-Saffar then went to 'Askar Mukram, in 
Khuzistan and (having collected he) vvrote to the khalif a letter in vvhich 
he demanded the govemments of Khurasan. Fars and ali the 
provinces vvhich had been possessed by the family of Tahir Ibn al- 
Husayn al-Khuza'i. He asked also fpr the commandmenl of the 
şhurtah of Baghdad and that of Saıra-man-ra'a, and required his 
nonünation to the govemments of Tabaristan, Jurjan, Rayy, Kirman, 
Adhrbavtan, Qazwin, Sijistan and Sind. He demanded also that those 
to vvhom had been read the letter copies of vvhich had been made 
at the palace of 'Ubayd Allah Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Tahir should be 
assembled and another letter read them, annuUing the former. AH 




[Al-mawsim i.e. hajj or annual pUgrimage to Makkah --Ed.] 
[See Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 455.--Ed.] 
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this was done by al-Muwaffaq Billah Abu Ahmad Talhah, the son 
of cd-MutavvakJdl 'ala' Allah and the brother of the khalif al-Mutamıd 
'ala' Allah. This al-Muwaffaq was also the father of al-Mu'tadid Billah, 
the khalif vvho succeeded to al-Mu'tannid. The entire direction of 
public affairs was in the hands of al-Muwaffaq, vvho left nothing of 
the khalifian authority to his brother except the mere title. He (al- 
Muwaffaq) granted to him (Ya'qub) vvhat he demanded, and, having 
assembled the people, he read to them a dispatch by vvhich he 
complied with al-Saffar's request and nonninated him to the offices 
for vvhich he asked. This cinsvver, rendered in the khaUf's name, to 
vvhat was exacted by al-Saffar, caused great perturbation among the 
Matvlaz^^ (in garrison) at Sarra man-ra'a and threvv them into a 
ferment. 

Al-Saffar cared so Uttle for vvhat vvas granted to him that he 
entered into Sus, a city forming one of the districts of, Khuzistan 
and situated near 'Askar Mukram. On arriving there, he took the 
resolution of attacking the khalif al-Mu'tamid vvho on his side, made 
preparâtions for embarking (with his troops) on the Tigris and going 
dovvn to give him battie. When the tvvo armies advanced against each 
other, the Mawlas, struck by the conduct of al-Muwaffaq, thought 
that al-Saffar's approach vvas the result of the letters vvhich he had 
sent him. Tf it be not so', said they, 'it is most extraordinary that 
a rebel should set out from Zaranj,' — the Capital [Kursiyy\ of Sijistan, 
vvhich country separates Sind from that of the Turks and Khurasan, 
— 'should come into Traq vvith an army well-equipped, for the 
purpose of vvaging vvar against the khalif vvhose empire, of old 
extended from the eastem to the vvestem extremities of the earth, 
Al-Saffar alone advances vvith his army, having no other chief to 
support him or to share vvith him in this enterprise'. The khalif, being 
informed of vvhat passed, called for the mantle vvhich had belonged 
to the Prophet*, his (caliph's) rod and then took his bovv vvith the 
intention of being the firet vvho shot an arrovv {against the enemy), 
and pronounced a malediction on al-Saflar. By this he quieted the 
minds of the Mazvals. 


10 The mawlas vvere the Turkish slaves or mamluks vvho formed the 
khalifs guard. 

* For the hisfory of this mantle which the Prophet had gifled to the 
poet Ka'b Ibn Zuhayr vvhen at the time of his conversion to İslam in 9 A.H^ 
he had redted a qasidtth in his (Prophets) praise, see Ibn Hişham, Siral al- 
Nabawiyyah (Cairo, 1955), vol. II, p. 501 et seq; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil (under 
year, 9 H. also see vvithin Muiı, lif: of Mohammad (ed. T. H. VVeir, Edinbvvrgh, 
1912), pp. 436-37. 
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On Sunday moming, the 9th of Rajab A.H. 262 (8th April, A.D. 
876), al-Saffar's troops arrived, in order of battie at a' village called 
Istarband and situated betvveen al-Sib and Dayr aI-Aqul, in the 
province of Central Nahrvvan. He then assembled his companions, 
vvith the intention of leading them to the charge as he used to do, 
and proceedcd forvvard, wearing a tunic of black brocade. VVhen the 
two armies were in presence, the qa'id khishtii. vvho was One of the 
Mawlas, advanced betvveen the tvvo armies, and harangued al-Saffar's 
troops in these terms; 'Men of Sijistan! you vvere hitherto knovvn to 
us for your obedience tovvards the sultan, for your assiduity in 
reading the Qu'an, for your zeal in performing the pilgrimage and 
in studying the Traditions, but knovv that your faith vviU not be 
perfect tül you foUovv (Ihe orders of) the imam {khalif). That reprobate 
has, no doubt, deceived you by false statements and told you that 
the sultan invited him hither by letter. Novv, here is the sultan himself 
vvho has come forth against him. So, let those among you vvho hold 
to the right and are firmly attached to their religion and the lavvs 
of İslam, abandon the man vvho has misled them, for he is a rebel 
and vvages war against the sultan,' This speech produced no effect." 

Khişhtij vvas remarkable for his courage and intrepidity. We have 
already mentioned that al-Saffar had taken prisoner Muhammad İbn 
Tahir İbn 'Abd Allah İbn al-Husayn, the governor of Khurasan, and 
carried him into bondage. VVhen he recovered his Liberty, Khishtii 
addressed him in these terms: "Son of Tehir you purchased me vvith 
your money and gave me as a present to the 'abbaside family. They 
chose me for their lieutenant, put me in possession of landed estates 
and vvealth, I even obtained the command of their armies and fought 
for the integrity of the Müslim empire. And now, before my 
departure from the vvorld, I, aided by our lord, the Commander of 
the faithful, have attached al-Saffar for your sake, emir of Khurasan! 
have delivered you from captivity and heavy chains, have conducted 
you from city to city, mounted on a vvell -hamessed mule, and have 
taken you back form 'Iraq to Khurasan. Praise be to God, for the 
favour vvhich he granted us in delivering you and for His signal 
bounty in letting us possess you again." 

We may novv rcsume and finish our account of al-Saffar. The 
narrator says: "VVhen al-Saffar's aımy vvas revievved, its camp vvas 
found to cover the space of one square mile: the cavalry vvas in 
excellent condition and amounted, it is said, to more than ten 
thousand men. The khalif distributed to his soldiers the (customary) 
donative (or pay), caused the trees and brushvvood vvhich vvere on 
his Üne of ınarch to be cut dovvn and prcpared for action. The troops 
displayed grcat ardour in getting ready and vvere told that they must 
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fight for victory, because their defeat vvould be the ruin of the empire. 
The khalif al-Mu'tamid took his station, having at his horse's side 
Muhammad Ibn Khalid." — the grandson of the Yazid Ibn Mazyad 
Ibn Za'idah al Şhaybani, of whose life we have given an account in 
this volüme — A number of other wamors, noted for bravery and 
intrepidity, stood beside the khalif. The archers advanced before him, 
shooting off their arrovvs, and his brother al-Muwaffaw, having 
uncovered his head, cried out: 'T am the boy of the Haştîmides', and 
charged upon the partisans of al-Saffar. Numbers vvere siain on both 
sides. Al-Saffar, seeing how matters were tuming, retreated form the 
field, leaving there his treasures, wealth and riches, eınd fled straight 
before him, without being accompanied by any of his followers. Not 
a man of his army but received an arrovv wound, and such was the 
disorder and press that vvhen the night overtook them thy feU into 
the canals and vvere covered vvith vvounds. Abu aü-Sa) Divdad*' Ibn 
Dust, the same vvhose name was bome by the al-ajnad al-Sajiyah* 
at Baghdad, said to al-Saffar subsequently to his flight: 'You did not 
shovv the least skiU in war: how could your expect to vanquish an 
adversary after placing in your front the baggage, the treasure an 
the prisoners «ınd invading a country vvith vvhich you vvere iU- 
acquainted? You had not even a guide to shovv you the vvay through 
the marshes and canals. You fought on a Sunday, and had the vvind 
in your face; you took forty days to march form al-Sus to VVasit vvith 
an army badly provided for, and, vvhen they received provisions and 
money and vvere brought into good order, you marched them from 
VVasit to Dayr al-Aqul in tvvo days and then retreated at the moment 
you had' an opportunity of obtaining the victory. You fled vvhen you 
should have kept your ground.' To this al-Saffar relied: T did not 
think that I should have been obliged to fight; had no doubt of 
obtaining vvhat I vvanted, and imagined that envoys vvould come to 
me in order to avert the danger (which threatened the khalif) and that 
I then might have obtained vvhatever I pleased! " --End of the extract 
from Ibn al-Azhar's redtal. 

VVhat foUovvs I have taken from the vvork composed by AbuT 
Husayn 'Ubayd Allah as a continuation of his father Ahmad Ibn 


11 The editions and manuscripts read Abu'l -Saj Dawud. but it is well 
asceıtained that the name of this chief was Divdıd God's giff). We have spoken 
of him in the fust volüme, p. 500. A history of the Sajites has been published 
by Mr. Defremery in the Journal asiatuıue for 1847. The Sajite ;un<ls vvere probaly 
regiments of cavalry vvhich Abu'i Saj had formed and kept us at his ovvn 
expense. Kamal al-Din Ibn al-Adim, lakes notice occasionaUy of this chief in 
his history of Aleppo. See Freytag's SeUcta ex kistoria Halebi. 

* [ ttl-ttjnad tti-Sajyah in Caiıo ed., vol. V, p. 457— Ed.J 
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Tahir's (vol. 1, p. 291) history of Baghdad. As the accounts given by 
that vvriter are very prolix, V we abridge them 

and suppress the repetitions: "Ya'qub Ibn al-Lav*h, says he, having 
attacked Dirham Ibn an Nadr," — so the last name is vvritten (instead 
of al-Husayn), —took Sijistan from him on Saturday, the 5th of 
Muharram, 347 (21st March, A. D. 861). Dirham had govemed three 
years, after having expelled from that country, in the month of Dh u'l 
Hijjah, 237 (May-June, A.D. 852),*^ Salih Ibn al-Nadr, an Arab of the 
tribe of Kinanah. Ya'qub remained in Sijistan, vvhere he continued 
to vvage war against the Şhurat and the Turks, in the ostensible 
character of a volunteer in God's holy cause. He set out for Herat 
in the year 253 (A.D. 867) and then proceeded to Bushanj, vvhich 
place he besieged and took by assault. This happened in the khalifat 
of al-Mu'tazz. When al-Mu'tazz died, no change had taken palace 
in Ya'qub's conduct, and things continued so tül the reign of al- 
Mut'anrüd 'ala Allah. He then entered into BalJA, whence he marched 
to Ramhurmuz, making, aU the time, an outvvard shovv of obedience 
to the khalif al-Mu'tamid. This was in the month of Muharram, 262 
(Oct.-Nov. A.D. 875). He then dispatched envoys to Baghdad, vvhere 
they made their entry on the 14th of the latter Jumada of the same 
year (15th March, A.D.876) After that, he went to VVasit vvhere he 
installed a lieutenant. (On Saturday, the 8th of Rajab (7th April, A.D. 
876), he proceeded to Dayr al-'Aqul and from that to Istarband vvhere 
he made a halt. Al-Mu'tamid, being informed of ’vhat vvas going on 
and leaming that Ya'qub vvas directing his march tovvards Baghdad, 
assembled troops from aU quarters for the purpose of combating the 
invader, and, having left Sarra-mand-ra'a, he entered Baghdad on 
Sunday, the 24th of Dhu'l Hijjah, of that year (18th September, A.D. 
876). 

"Abu'l Faraj, vvho vvas secretary to the qadi Abu 'Umar, related 
as foUovvs: VVhen the khalif set out to attach al-Saffar, he continued, 
during his march, to dispatch letters by vvhich that chief was ordered 
to retire, wamed of the danger to vvhich his conduct exposed him 
and informed that the Commander of the faithful vvas in march vvith 
troops, arms and ammunition, for the purpose of encoumtering him. 
The ansvvers retumed by him, vvere aÛ of this cast: T knovv that the 
Commander of the faithJul has set out, but it is vvith the intention 
of dping me honour and indicadng the high esteem in vvhich he holds 
me.' The khalif then drevv up his troops in order of battie at the village 
above-mentioned, and caused the road by vvhich al-Saffar had passed 
to be laid under vvater. This vvas the main cause of his (alSaffa-'s) 


12 There is here same error in the dates. 
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defeat, for he was not avvare that his retrcat had been cut off, The 
two armies then drevv up for action and attacked each other in 
repeated charges tili {that of) al-Saffar was put to flight. An immense 
quantity of baggage fell into the hands of the victors who, thinking 
that it had been left there as a snare to entrap them, did not pursue 
al-Saffar, as they should have done. A person who had been present 
at this battie informed me that the number of arrows shot off in it 
by the regiment of Mawlas amounted to twenty thousand. The fchalif 
retumcd fuU of joy at the victory vvhich God had granted him. 
Amongst the persons who, on that day, vvere delıvered frotn the 
captivity in which al-Saffar held them was Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad İbn Tahir, the emir of Khurasan. The khalif before vvhom 
he appeared with his chains stili on, caused them to be struck off 
and clothed him in an imperial robe. AI-Mu'tamid related that, on 
the night before, he had a dream in vvhich he saw a man come and 
inscribe on his bosom these vvords (of the Qur'an): xoe have granted to 
you a signal victory. He related this to his intimates and said: T reckon 
vvith confidence on the Almighty. Previously to the battie, letters 
vvere received from al-Saffar in vvhich he gave the assurance of his 
profound submission and declared that he vvas merely coming to offer 
his humble respects to the Commander of the faithful, in vvhose 
presence he vvished to have the honour of appearing and vvhose 
aspect he longed to contemplate. To this he added that he vvas ready 
to die at the side of the imperial stirrup. Al-Mu'tamid said, on 
receiving this communication: TVe are stili in the midst of his 
stratagems; let him knovv that I have nothing for him but the svvord,' 
He gave orders also that a letter should be sent to Abu Ahmad TJbayd 
Allah, the son of 'Abd Allah Ibn Tahir and the uncle of Muhanamad 
İbn Tahir Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, informing him of the deliverance 
of his nephevv. Abu Ahmad vvas then holding the commandment of 
the şhurta of Baghdad in the capacity of lieutenant for his nephevv; 
the latter being not only govemor of Khurasan but commander of 
the Baghdad şhurtah and that of Sarra-man-ra'a. 

As the paragraphs of this letter are very long vve shall give here 
a simple summary of its contents: The vvriter enumerates the crimes 
of al-Saffar the favours and marks of kindness vvhich he had received 
from the khalif, vvho had invested him vvith the govemment of 
Khurasan and the countries of vvhich mention has been already made, 
vvho had raised him to a lofty station, vvho had ordered that, in the 
dispatches addressed to him, he should be designated by a title of 
honour, vvho had conceded to him a number of fine landed estates 
and vvho had done cvery thing possible in order to gain his good- 
vviU. This, hovvever, only served to increase his perversity and 
disobedience: vvnen things vvere refused to him vvhich he demanded. 
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he would march against the seat of the empire, for the purposc of 
existing troubles and domineering (över ıhe government). The 
Commander of the faithfull, not thinking proper to comply vvith his 
demands, sent him letter, enjoining him to retirc into the magnificent 
provinces of which he had been appointed govemor, and advising 
him not to attempt acts vvhich would bring to an end ali the blessings 
conferred on him by Almighty God. He vvas inormed that if he 
persisted in the resolution of approaching the imperial residence, he 
would be guilty of an act of disobedience, of rebellion and of revolt. 

Another time, the Commander of the faithfuU sent a band of 
qttdis, legists, and military chiefs to remonstrate vvith him on the same 
subject, thinking that this deputation vvould induce him to retum to 
his duty. But he (al-Saffar) stül persisted in foUovving the same padı, 
that of iniquity, contumacy and disobedience; he vvould not be tumed 
from it by good advdce, but allovved to be drcumvented by Satan, 
vvho vvas leading him tovvards his ruin and making him svverve from 
the path of salvation tovvards the precipice of perdition. When the 
Commander of the faithful perceived that such vvas really the case, 
he thought fit to act tovvards him in the same (hostile) manner, and 
marched against him, putting his trust in God and convinced that, 
vvith the divine aid, he vvould tum from the execution of (pernicious) 
projects a reprobate vvho vvas advancing, by forced marches, tovvards 
the battie-field vvherein he vvas destined to be vanquised. The rebel 
vvas already half-vvay betvveen Baghdad and VVasit, bearing standards 
on some of vvhich vvere crosses: he had called the ploytheists to his 
assistance against the true believers, and openly displayed the secret 
enmity vvhich he bore in his heart tovvards God, so that the Lord 
might deliver him över by the bridle (to the hands of perdition). He 
abandoned the lavvs of İslam and its maxims, broke every covenant, 
violated every engagement and let ali men see that he vvas in öpen 
revolt. This obliged the Commander of the faithful to send forth his 
brother Abu Ahmad al-Muvvaffaq Billah, the acknovvledged successor 
to the khalifate, and vvith him a body of those imperial Maıolas vvhose 
fidelity to God had tested and vvhose vievvs vvere fixed on the 
necessity of defending the empire. He accompanied them vvith his 
best vvishes, praying God to assist them and render them vdctorious 
över the enemy. In ali the times and ali the conjectures vvherein God 
knevv the sincerity of his heart, he pronounced maledictions against 
the rebel and abandoned him to the fatal consequences of his 
conduct. The Commander of the faithful continued to superintend 
the proceedings of his brother, of his Matvks and of his partisans, 
and to send them reinforcements and supplies. 

AI-Muvvaffaq Billah took his station in the centre of the army. 
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vvhilst the accursed, the enemy of God, surrounded by those who 
partook his errors, had arrayed himself in the vest of disobedience 
and the trousers of iniquiety, confiding in the number of his troops 
and the multitude of his followers. VVhen the two armies vvere in 
presence, the enemy of the Faith and his partisans brandished their 
arms and hastened to attack the Maualas and the supporters of the 
Commander of the faithful; but, against that accursed «ınd misguided 
man vvere directed the trenchant blades of the good cause, its piercing 
lances and its penetrating arrovvs. The vvretch vvas covered vvith 
vvounds, and his foUovvers, seeing vvhat had happened to him, 
hastened to cry ou t "AH is lost!" (lit. woe and ruin! The Commander 
of the faithful's Mawlas and partisans foUovved in their pursuit, kiUing 
some and taking others prisoners, and God hurried to the fire {of 
helt) an immense number of the rebels. This continued tül Abu 'Abd 
Allah Muhammad Ibn Tahir, the servant of the Commander of the 
faithful vvas delivered unharmed from the hands of the enemy,vvho 
had been driven form ali his positions. The survivors took to fbght 
in great disorder, vvithout önce looking behind them. God allovved 
them and the accursed to escape, but ali their gains and plunder, 
gathered up in former days vvhen God permitted them to hold the 
regions of the earth {were taken from fhem); treasures, goods, effects, 
camels, beasts of burden, mules and asses became the prey of the 
Mamlas and the other partisans of the khalif. Those objects the 
{victo's) removed to the place vvhere they had deposited their 
baggage". — As this letter is very diffuse, vve havc been obliged to 
abridge it. At the end of it vvere these vvords; "VVritten by TJbayd 
Allah Ibn Yahya, on VVednesday, the 12th of Rajab, 262 (llth April, 
A.D. 876)." 

The historian then adds: "Al-Saffar fled to Wasit and his troops 
piUaged ali the vülages on the üne of their retreat. The victorious army 
seized on the arms and baggage of the vanquished, but the Maıvlas 
did not continue the pursuit, fearing that al-Saffar might tum and 
attack them; they vvere, besides, too much occupied in coUecting the 
booty and the spoil. The khalif retumed to his camp, and al-Saffar 
vvent back to al-Sus, vvhere he levied contributions. From that he 
proceeded to Tuştur, vvhich place he besieged and took. Having 
installed there one of his üeutenants, he assembled again a multitude 
of troops and set out for Fars; in the month of Shavvvval (July). The 
khalif retumed to al-Mada'in vvhere he stopped tvvo days, and then 
departed for Baghdad, vvhence he proceeded to Sarra-man-ra'a. He 
arrived there on Friday, the 13th of Sha'ban (12th May, 876)." 

The historian then mentions that, on Tuesday, the 14th of 
Shavvvval (llth of July), the khalif received the nevvs of Ya’qub Ibn 
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al-Layth's death. The quanHty of money found in his treasuries 
amounted to four miUions of dinars ( £ 2,000,000), in gold pieces, 
and fifty millions of dirhems (£ 1,250) in silver. 

On Thursday, the 22nd of Shawwal, Ahmad Ibn al-Asbagh 
arrived there. He had been sent by the khalif for the purpose of 
arranging matters with Ya'qub and vvas just reaching VVasit, on his 
retum, when he learned the nevvs of that chief's death. Ya'qub had 
been acknowledged by the khaUf as govemor of Khurasan, Fars, 
Kirman, Rayy, Qumm and Isbahan; he vvas commander of the tvvo 
şhurlahs, that of Baghdad and that of Sarra-man-ra'a, and vvas 
authorised to place these troops under the orders of vvhom he 
pleased. In retum, he engaged to pay in tvvo-thirds of the taxes 
fumished by ali the provinces vvhich he govemed. His brother 'Amr 
Ibn al-Lay^ succeeded to his authority by the unanimous consent 
of the army, and then vvrote to the khalif’s brother, al-Muvvaffaq, 
a letter in vvhich he declared himself the humble and obedient servant 
of the khalifate, provided that he vvas confirmed in the possession 
of the offices heid by his brother. To this a favourable ansvver vvas 
retumed and his nomination took place in the month of Dhu'l Qa'dah 
of that year Guly-August, A.D. 876). 

To judge from the context of this history, Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth 
al-Saffar died in the latter part of the year 262, for the author says, 
in reiating the events of that year; "Shortly after Ya'qub's defeat in 
the month of Shavvvval, nevvs vvas received of his death." This 
appears to denote that he died in that year, but vvhat I ha ve leamed 
form a number of historical vvorks does not agree vvith that indication; 
AbuT Husayn al-Salami says, in his account of the govemors of 
Khurasan, tovvards the beginning of the chapter vvhich he devoted 
to 'Amr Ibn al-Laylh: 'The cause of Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth's death vvas 
this: he had an attack of colic and vvas advised to foUovv a treatment 
but he refused and preferred dying. His death took place at Jundi 
Şhapur, in Khuzistan, on Tuesday, the 14th of Shavvvval, 265 (9th 
June, A.D. 879). 

Abu'l VVafa al-Farisi relates that he read on the flag of marbie 
vvhich is placed över the tomb of Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth: 

"I ruled över ^urasan and the regions of Fars; neither did 

I despair of ruling över 'Iraq. But novv, farcvvell to the vvorld and 

to the svveetness of its zephyrs! Ya'qub no longer sits therein." 

In some rough notes vvritten by myself I found the foUovving 
passage: "Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth al-Saffar died in the year 265 (A.D. 
878-9) at al-Ahvvaz. His bier vvas carried to Jundi Şhapur and there 
he vvas interred. On his tomb vvere inscribed these vvords. 
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This İS tomb of poor Ya'qub. 

You confided in Fortune [ayyam] because she favoured you 
and you were deceived by her; days of prosperity are foUovved 
by days on trouble". 

I then found in another note vvritten by myself that he died at 
Jundi Şhapur and was interred in the hippodrome of that city. He 
was then on his way to Iraq. The date of his death as before. "He 
died of a colic; the doctor told him that there was no remedy for 
it but an injection; this he refused to take and preferred dying. His 
maiady, vvhich was a colic accompanied with hiccough, lasted sbcteen 
days. He reigned över Sijistcin and the provinces in that queirter, 
during fourteen years and some months.” 

Our şhaykh Ibn al-Athir (vol. II,p. 288) says, in his Annals, under 
the year 265: "Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth died on the 19th of Shawwal of 
this year (14th June, A.D. 879)." He mentions also the colic and 
Ya'qub's refusing to take an injection, and then adds that he died 
at Jundi Şhapur, which is a district in the province of al-Ahwaz. I 
n\ay observe that Jundi Şhapur is a district of Khuzistan, lying 
between Traq and the province of Fars. He says also: "The khalif 
al-Mu'tanûd, being desirous of condUating his good-vvili, sent him 
an agent with a letter by which he nominated him govemor of Fars. 
When this envoy arrived, Ya'qub, though unvvell, held a sitting to 
receive him. At his side he had a svvord, a small loaf made of unbelted 
flour and some onions. The ambassador being introduced, delivered 
his message and Ya'qub ansvvered him in these terms: 'Teli the khalif 
that I am sick and that, if I die, he and I wiU be delivered from the 
uneasiness vvhich each of us gives to the other; but, if I revocer my 
health, nothing shall settie matters betvveen us except this word. If 
he must try for vengeance, if he succeed in ruining my povver and 
reducing me to poverty, I shaU retum as before, to bread and onions 
such as these. The messenger departed and Ya'qub died shortly 
after." 

Ibn HawqaP® says, in his vvork entitled al-Masalik wa'l-Mamalik 
(routes and realms): Jundi Şhapur is a fortified city aboundlng in ali 
the necessaries of life. Its date-tree plantations and tilled grounds are 


13 Abu'l-Qasim Muhammad Ibn Hawqal, a nativc of Baghdad and the 
author of a very remarkable geographical vvork, entitled al-Masalik wa 'l- 
Mamalik, put his last corrections to, that treatise in the year 366, A.D. 976- 
7). He travelled över many countries and appears lo have been a secret agent 
of the Fatimides. The date of his death is not knovvn. 
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very extensive«. Ya'qub Ibn al-Layth chose it for his residence on 
account of its ample resources and the constant abund^nce of its 
suppUes." 

Ya'qub was so steadfast in purpose that the 'Alide prince, al- 
Hasan Ibn Zayd, designated him by the nickname of al-Sindan (the 
anvil). He was seldom seen to smile and was noted for inteUigence 
and resolution. One of his sayings vvas: "If you keep company vvith 
a nr\an during forty days vvithout discovering his true chîiracter, you 
WTİ1 not discover it in forty years." 

'Anu' (Yaqub's broiher), having obtained the supreme authority, 
govemed his subjects vvith such ability that people said: "Since a very 
long time, no person attained to the height reached by 'Amr Ibn al- 
Layth in the art of administering an army and practising the rules 
by vvhich an empire should be govemed." Al-Salami, in his History 
of Khurasan, speaks very often of his great abilities and his skiU in 
applying the maxims of good govemment, but I omit these 
observations lest I should be led too for. He paid his troops every 
three months «ınd then never omitted to be present. VVhen he passed 
thom in revievv, he took his seat and had the money placed before 
him in the presence of ali the army. A crier then called out the name 
of 'Amr Ibn al-Layth, who immediately sent forvvard his horse fully 
equipf>ed, and presented him for inspection. The agent examined the 
animal and ordered the ovvner a donative of three hundered dirhems 
( £ 7, lOs.), mcasured by vveight. This sum vvas carried to him in 
pürse vvhich he took and kissed, saying: "Praise be to God vvho halh 
held me in obedience tc the Commander of the faithful so that I 
deserved this gratification!" He then placed it in one of his boots and 
left it to the servant vvho pulled them off. Ali those vvho received 
a fbced pay were then Ccdled forvvard, according to their rank, and 
they appeared before the inspector fuUy equipped and having vvith 
them their vigorous steeds. They vvere then examined in order to 
obtain the certitude of their having about them every object, large 
or small, vvhich is requisite for a horseman or a foot-soldier; and, 
if even one of those things vvas missing, the delinquent vvas deprived 
of his pay. One day, at a revievv, 'Amr savv a horseman pass before 
him vvith a very lean steed, and he said to him; "Fellovv! hovv dare 
you take our money and spend it ali upon your vvife? You fatten 
her up and allovv the horse to grovv lean on vvhich you go to vvar 
and vvhich gains for you your pay? Go off! I have nothing for you." 
The trooper replied. "My life for ycurs! vvere you to pass my vvife 
in revievv, you vvould find that my horse is fatter than she is." 'Amr 
laughed at this, and told the mcin to take his pay and get another 
horse. 
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The qadi Kamal al-Din, betler known by the sumame of Ibn al- 
'Adim [al-Hctnb 2 di] of Aleppo,*^ reiates, in his history of that city, 
an anecdote which deserves to be inserted here on account of its 
similarity to the preceding: Kisra Anushirvvan, the son of Qubad (and 
king of Persia) confided the administration of the army to an eminent 
katib (or civil officer), highly distinguished for intelJigence and talent, 
and vvhose name was Babak Ibn Nahravvan. This officer then said 
to Kisra: "O king! you ha ve charged me vvith a duty vvhich to be 
vvell executed, requires that you support patiently such severity as 
I may use towards you. I have to pass your men in revievv every 
four months; I must see that those of each class be provided with 
the arms required by their rank, and examine the conduct of the 
instructors who teach the soldiers horsemanship and archery, so that 
I may retribute them well if they do their duty and punish them if 
they neglect it. By that means, my administration vviU hold the course 
vvhich it ought to foUovv." Kisra replied: "He v/hose request is novv 
granted C2mnot be more happy than the granter; they both partakes 
of the advantages (procured by that arrangement); the granter vviU stiU 
continue to enjoy repose, and therefore gives his assent to what you 
ask." A platform was then built by his order at the place vvhere the 
revievvs were to take place, and över it were appeared magnificent 
carpets. The inspector took his seat upon it and a crier summoned 
ali the soldiers to preseni themselves. When they vvere assembled, 
the inspector dismissed them because he did not see Kisra among 
them. The next day, he acted in the same manner, on account of 
Kisra's absence and, on the third day, he had a proclamation made 
to this effect: "Let not single soldier remain absent from the revievv, 
even vvere he one of those vvho tire honoured with the diadem and 
the throne. It is a revievv in vvhich no indulgence or respect of persons 
VVİU be shovvn." Kisra, being informed of this, put on his armour, 
got on horseback and passed before Babak. Every horseman vvas 
obliged to exhibit a tijfaf (horse-armour); a coat of maU, .a breast-plate, 
a helmet vvith its neck-piece in chain mail, tvvo armlets, two cuishes, 
a spear, a buckIer, a mace stuck in the belt, a tabarzin (battle-axe). 


14 Kamal al Din TJmar Ibn Ahmad, surnamed Ibn al-'Adim and chief 
qadi of Aleppo, vvrole a biographical dicbonary in vvhich he nodced ali the 
remaıkable men vvho had been in that dty. Another good vvork of his the 
History of Aleppo, has been analyzed by professor Freytag in the Seleçla ex 
historia Halebi, vvhich contains also a long extıact from Kamal al-Din's treatise, 
vvith instrucKve notes. Kamal al>Din vvas bom A.K. 588 (A.D. 1192), and died 
at Cairo, A.H. 660 (A.D. 1261*2). He had been driven from Aleppo by the 
invasion of the Tartars. For a fuU account of his life, see p. xxxvi of the 
introduction of Freytag's vvork.-The anecdote related by Ibn Khalikan is 
botıovved from Taban. 
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a mace, a case containing two bovvs with their strings, thirty arrovvs 
and two bow-strings roUed up and suspended behind the helmet. 
Kisra appeared completely armed before the inspector vvho, missing 
the bovv-strings vvhich ought to have been behind the helmet, did 
not inscribe his approval after the sovereign's name. Kisra then 
recoUected the bovv-strings, attached them to his helmet «md passed 
again before Babek, vvho then gave his approval and said: 'Tor the 
chief of the men in armour, four thousand dirhems (£ 100) and one 
dirhem." The highest pay vvas four thousand, but he gratified Kisra 
vvith One dirhem more. On rising from his seat, he vvent into the 
sovereign and said: "O king! blame mc not for my severity; I only 
vvished to introduce the custom of proceeding vvith justice and equity, 
and to eradicate the habit of shovving respect to certain persons." 
Kisra replied: "The man is not severe for us, vvho acts vvith the 
intention of correcting our faults or of rendering a service to the 
govemment. Why should vve not submit to his rigour as the sick man 
submits to take a nauseous medicine in the hope of its doing him 
good." 

Let us resume our account of 'Amr Ibn al-Lay;^. Al-Salami says: 
"Rafi' Ibn Harthamah vvas a foUovver of Abu Thavvr, vvho vvas one 
of Muhammad Ibn Tahiris generals: When Ya'qub al-Saffar arrived 
at Nişhapur, Abu Thavvr vvas one of those chiefs vvho sided vvrith him 
against Muhannmad Ibn Tahir. Ya'qub then retumed to Sijistan, and 
Abu Thavvr vvent vvith him, accompanied by Rafi' Ibn Har^amah. 
The latter vvas an ugiy man vvith a long beard and a stem, gloomy 
aspect. He vvent, one day, to see Ya'qub vvho, vvhen he had retired, 
said: T feel no inchnation for that man: let him leave us and go vvhere 
he vviU!' Rafi' then sold ali his effects and retumed to his residence 
at Bamin*, vvhich is a viUage in the district of Kanj-Rustaq. There he 
remained tiU Ahmad Ibn 'Abd Allah al-Khuiistani sent for him." 
Khujistan is a viUage in the mountains of Herat and situated in the 
district of Badghis.—Al-Khujistani vvas one of Ya'qub's follovvers, but, 
having repudiated his authority, he effected the conquest of Nişhapur 
and Bistam in the year 261 (A.D. 874-5). He affected to be inclined 
tovvards the Tahirite party, in order to gain the good-vviU of the 
inhabitants of Nişhapur, and vvent so far as to sign his letters vvdth 
the vvords: Ahmad ita 'Abd Allah the Tahirite. He then vvrote to Rafi' 
Ibn HarUıamah vvho vvas stili in his nahve place, invihng him to come 
and join him. Rafi' compUed and rcceived from him the command 
of the troops." The vvars and batties in vvhich al-Khuiistaıu vvas 
engaged are very famous, but it does not süit our purpose to speak 


[Marnin in Cairo ed., vol. V, p. 466 -Ed.) 
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of them here.—Some time after, two of his (al-Khumtani's) pages 
conspired ag'ainst his life and murdered him whilst he was asleep 
and drunk. This happened on the eve of VVednesday the 23rd of 
Shawwal. 268 (16th May, A.D. 882). Rafi' who was then absent, went 
to join al-Khuiistani's troops and was acknovvledged by them as their 
chief. They took the oath of allegiance to him in the city of Herat, 
or of Nishapur. by another account. In the year 271 (A.D. 884-5), 
al-Muwaffaq BUlah deprived 'Amr Ibn al-Layth al-Saffar of the 
Khurasan and gave it to Abiı 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Tahir. The 
latter, who was then residing in Baghdad, appointed Rafi' Ibn 
Har^amah to act as his lieutenant in that country, and Nasr Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Asad al-Samani was established by al-Muwaffaq as 
Muhammad Ibn Tahir's lieutenant in the provinces of Transoxiana. 
Some time after, Rafi' received dispatches from al-Muwaffaq by vvhich 
he was ordered to make an expedition against Jurjan and Tabaristan, 
both of vvhich had belonged to al-Hasan Ibn Zayd, the 'Alide, and 
had falien, on the death of that prince, A.H. 270 (A.D. 883-4), into 
the hands of his brother, Muhammad Ibn Zayd. In the year 274, Rafi' 
marched against the latter and, finding that he had abcuıdoned these 
places and taken refuge in Astarabad, he blockaded him in that City 
during two years. Muhammad then left it by night vvith a few 
partisans and fled to Daylam. In the year 277 (A.D. 890-1), Rafi' was 
master of Tabaristan. In the month of Rajab, 279 (Sept.—Oct. A.D. 
892), the khalif al-Mu'tamid 'ala Allah died and the supreme authority 
passed into the hands of Abu'l 'Abbas al-Mu'tadid 'ala Allah, the son 
of al-Muvvaffaq (who had died hvo years before). On the death of Nasr 
Ibn Ahmad the Samanide, his brother, Abu İbrahim Isma'il vvas 
appointed govemor of Tansoxiana by al-Mu'tamiad,"—I may here 
observe that Nasr died at Samarqemd on the 23rd of the latter Jumada, 
279 (20th Sept. A.D. 892). 

The historian continues; "He {al-Mu'tadid) took from the above- 
mentioned Nasr Ibn Ahmad the govemment of Khurasan and gave 
it to 'Amr Ibn al-Lay^. Rafi' continued to reşide at Rayy and, having 
entered into friendly relations vvith the princes of the neighbouring 
countries, he gained their assistance against 'Amr Ibn al-Layth. He 
then marched tovvards Nishapur and, in the month of the latter Rabi', 
A.H. 283, (May-June, A.D. 896), he had an engagemenl vvith 'Amr 
and vvas defeated. Being closely pursued by the victor, vvho foUovved 
him to Abivvard, he left that dty vvith the intention of going either 
to Herat or so Marvv. 'Amr having then leamed that he vvas setting 
out for Sarakhs, resolved on taking the same direction and cutting 
off his adversary's retreat. Rafi', being informed of his design, 
departed from Abivvard vvith a guide vvho led him across the 
mountains of Tus and brought him to the gates of Nishapur. He 
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entered into that city and 'Amr came back to besiege him. (A combat 
ensued in vıhich) the partisans of Rafi were defeated, and that chief, 
accompanined by a small troop of adherents, ali mounted on 
dromedaries, succeeded in reaching the province of ^vvariztn with 
his baggage and his treasues. This took place on Saturday, the 25th 
of Ramadan. 283 (5th Nov. A.D. 896). The emir of Khvvarizm 
dispatched an officer to render him every service and provide him 
with vvhatever he required tül he reached {the Capital of) the province: 
but that agent, finding Rafi' accompanied with a vary feeble escort, 
took the opportunity and killed him. This occurred on Friday, the 
7th of ShawwaL 283 (17th Nov. A.D. 896). He then cut off his head 
and sent it to 'Amr Ibn al-Lay^ at Nishapur. by whom it was 
dispatched to al-Mu'tadid BiUah. Rafi' was not the son of Harîfaamah 
(as his surname seems to imply); Harthamah was his stepfather and, 
as his name was a usual one, Rafi' adopted it as a surname. His real 
father bore the name of Tumard." 

Ibn Jarir al-Tabari says, in his Annals, under the year 283: "On 
Friday, the 22nd of Dhu'l Qa'dah (31st December, A.D.896), letters 
vvere read from ali the pulpits, announcing the death of Rafi' Ibn 
Harthamah and, on Thursday, the 4th of Muharram, 284 () İth Feb. 
A.D. 897), a courier sent by 'Amr Ibn al-Lay^ al-Saffer arrived at 
Baghdad with Rafi's head. Al-Mu'tadid caused it to be set up in the 
eastem quarter of the city and, in the aftemoon, it was removed to 
the vvestem quarter, where it remained exposed tül nightfaU. It was 
then carried back by his order to the palace of the khalifs {dar al- 
sultan).” 

Al-Salami says: "AH ^urasan, up to the border of the Jayhun, 
feU hus into the power of 'Amr Ibn al-Layth." 

Al-Buhturi {vol. III, p. 657), the celebratcd poet, composed an 
eulogium on Rafi' Ibn Harthamah to whom he gives the surname of 
Abu Yusuf. He sent this poem to him from Traq <ınd received, in 
retum, a gift of twenty thousand dirhems ( E 500). 

Al-Salami says: "VVhen 'Amr Ibn al-Lay^ sent Rafi's head to al- 
Mutadid, he demanded that the province of Transoxiana should be 
conceded to him on the same conditions by which 'Abd Allah Ibn 
Tahir held his commandments, and he received a promise to that 
effect. Some time after, vvhilst he was in Nishapur, a magnificent 
present was sent to him by al-Mu'tadid, but this he refused to accept 
unless the promise already made was executed. The messenger who 
brought those gifts vvrote back .'o al-Muktafi BiUah, the son of al- 
Mut'adid, infotming him of 'Amr's declaration. That prince was then 
at Rayy with a number of his father's officers, and it was decided 
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by them that the diploma of 'Amr's nomination should be made out. 
This document vvas brought to him with the presents vvhich he had 
refused to accept and among which were seven robes one after the 
other, and, as each vvas put on, ('Amr) prostrated himself and made 
a prayer of two rak'ahs. The diploma being then presented to him, 
he asked what it meant, and the envoy informed him that it vvas 
the thing he asked for. To this 'Amr replied: "Of vvhat use vvili it 
be to me? Isma'il Ibn Ahmad vviU not deliver up that province unless 
(/ enforce my demand) by one hundred thousand svvords.' To this the 
envoy ansvvered; İt vvas yourself who asked for it: so, get ready to 
take possession of the province and gövem in his place,' 'Amr then 
received the diploma, kissed it and laid it dovvn before him; after 
vvhich, he sent to the envoy and his süite a gift of seven hundred 
thousand dirhems ( £ 17,500) and dismissed them. He then equipped 
an army for the purpose of attacking Isma'il Ibn Ahmad; vvho on 
leaming this crossed the Jayhun, to meet them, cut to pieccs a part 
of them and put the rest to flight. 'Amr Ibn al-Lay^ vvas then in 
Nişhapur. This engagement took place on Monday, the 17th of 
Shavvvval. 286 (26th Oct. A.D. 899). Isma’il, retumed to Bukhara, a 
City forming one of the districts of Transoxiana." 

'Amr Ibn al-Layth, says al-Salami, "had charged Muhammad Ibn 
Bişhr'^ to lead this army against Isma'il. VVhen the latter crossed the 
Jayhun, Musa al-Sijazi'^** vvent into the place vvhere Ibn Bishr vvas 
and, finding that he vvas getting his head shaved, he said to him: 
'Did you obtain leave from Isma'il to have your head shaved?' givdng 
him thus to understand that by attempting to contend vvith Isma'il, 
he had already rendered that chief the master of his head. To this 
Muhammad Ibn Bishr replied: 'Begone out of my sight, and may the 
curse of God light upon you.' Muhammad's troops vvere put to rout 
and he himself vvas taken prisoner and had his head cut off. Isma’il, 
to vvhom this and the other heads vvere brought, charged some of 
Muhammad’s partisans to examinc them and point out the head of 
their chief. One of these persons then related to Isma'il vvhat Musa 
al-Sijzi had said, and this ill-omened prognostic caused him great 
surprise." 

In al-Tabari’s Annals, under the year 287, is a passage to this 
effect: "On VVednesday, the 25th of the first Jumada (28th May, A.D. 


15 In the editions and the manuscripts this name is preceded by the 
vvord -ud- vvhich must be suppressed. 

16 The diacritical points of the vvord vvhich I read Sijazi {natw« of 
Sijistan) vary gıeatly in the manuscripts. 

* [Al-Sanjari in Caiıo ed., vol. V, p. 469-Ed.] 
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900), the sultan’^ receiverl, it is said, a letter announcing that a battie 
had taken place between Isma'il Ibn Ahmad and 'Anar İbn al-Layth, 
that the army of the latter had been completely routed and that he 
himself had been taken prisoner. Here is an account ot what passcd 
betvveen them: The sultan, being asked by 'Anar for the governmcnt 
of Transoxianas, granted his rcquest and sent to Nishapur, vvhcre 
he CAmr) vvas residing, the robe of investiture and the Standard under 
vvhich he vvas to hold that province and carry on the war against 
Isma'il Ibn Ahmad. On this, Isma'il wrote to him {'Anır) in thesc terms 
'You have obtained the govemment of a vast country and I posscss 
Transoxiana; be satisfied with what you have and let me remain in 
this frontier province.' 'Amr refused to accept his proposal and, being 
spoken to, respecting the river of Balkh {the O xus) and the difficulty 
of Crossing it, he answered: 'VVere I inclincd to make a dike across 
it with bags of money and pass över on that, I could do so,' Isma'il, 
having given up the hope of turning 'Amr from his project, assembled 
ali the dihqans {landed proprietors) who were under his authority and 
crossed över to the westem side of the river, vvhilst 'Amr Ibn al-Lavth 
posted himself in Balkh. He then occupied the neighbouring country, 
and 'Amr, perceiving that he vvas in some measure blockaded, 
regretted vvhat he had done and, it is said, requested a suspension 
of arms. Isma'il refused to grant, and, although no considerable 
combat took place betvveen them, 'Amr found himself obliged to make 
a hasty retreat. On his way, he came up to a jungle and, being 
informed that a shorter road passed through it, he told the main body 
of his troops to follovv the highvvay, and then engaged in the wood 
vvith a small escort. The animal vvhich he rode got into some marshy 
ground and fell, leaving him vvithout the means of escape, vvhilst his 
companions pushed forvvard vvithout minding him. Some of Isma'il 
troops then came up and took him prisoner. VVhen al-Mu'tadid vvas 
informed of vvhat had passed, he praised Isma'il's conduet, blamed 
that of 'Amr and said: 'Let Abu İbrahim Isma'il be invested by patent 
vvith ali the authority vvhich appertained to 'Amr. The robes of 
investiture vvere then sent off to him." 

Al-Tabari says, under the year 288: "On Thursday, the İst of the 
first Jumada (23rd April, A.D. 901), 'Amr Ibn al-Layth arrived in 
Baghdad. I have been told that Isma'il Ibn Ahmad gavc him the choice 
of remaining vvith him as a prisoner or of being sent to the 
Commander of the faithful, and that he vvas taken to the Commandcr 
of the faithful because he preferred it." 


17 Here Ihe vvord sultan is employed by Tabari lo desipnale the khalif. 
See above, note (7). 
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Al-Salami says, in his History of Khurasan: 'Amr, having 
proceeded to Balkh, had there an encounter with Isma'il and was 
taken prisoner. This happened on Tuesday, the 15th of the first Rabi' 
287 (20th March, A.D. 900). Isma'il had him put into irons and taken 
to Samarq«md."—This dty lies (in Transoxiana), on the other side of 
the river vvhich is cedled the Jayhun,--His (Isma'il's) brother, Abu 
Yusuf, being placed by him at the service of the prisoner, remained 
vvith him tül 'Abd Allah İbn al-Fath arrived with Isma'U's nomination 
to the govemment of Khurasan, bringing vvith him the diploma, the 
Standard, the diadem and the robe of investiture. This vvas in the 
year 288. He vvas accompanied by Aşhnas'® vvho vvas charged to 
transport 'Amr İbn al-Layth to Baghbad. The prisoner vvas given to 
him by Isma'il and taken to that dty." 

ibn Abi Tahir (vol. /, p. 291), the historian already dted, says: 
'Amr ibn al-Layth al-Saffar vvas defeated and a great number of his 
partisans vvere slain. 

The battie vvas fought at the gates of Balkh, on Wednesday, the 
17th of the latter Rabi', 287 (21st April, A.D. 900). Previously to the 
encounter, his secretary, ibn Abi Rabi'ah passed över to Isma'il, and 
vvas accompanied by one of the generals vvith a large body of troops. 
On the moming of the day on vvhich the battie took place, 'Amr vvas 
informed of this dcsertion and, fmding that most, of his partisans 
had göne över to Isma'il, he lost courage and took to flight, Isma'il, 
vvhose attention vvas engaged by the State of his army, sent a 
detachment after 'Amr. 'They found him on horseback, but at a full 
Stop'®, and took him prisoner. Isma'il, to vvhom they brought him, 
sent a dispatch to al-Mu'tadid, informing him of vvhat had occurred 
and stating that 'Amr should be sent to Samarqand (and he delained 
there) tili the Commander of the faithful's ansvver arrived. The khalif 
vvas highly pleased at this nevvs and granted to Isma'il, in addition 
to the govemment vvhich he already held, ali the provinces över 
vvhich 'Amr had extended his authority. 'Abd Allah ibn al-Fath then 
set out for the purpose of receiving the prisoner. When he arrived, 
Isma'il had 'Amr brought in and sent him off bound in chains. One 
of his soldiers vvas placed at the side of 'Amr, vvith a dravvn svvord 
in his hand, «ınd to 'Amr vvas said: 'If the people attempt to deliver 
you, vve shall throvv to them your head. Not a man stirred. They 
arrived at Nahravvan on Tuesday, the 26th of the second Rabi' 288 


18 The orthography of this proper name is uncerlain. 

19 The Arabic vvords may also signily; they found him standing upon 
a horse. If this be the true meaning, the horse vvas his own, vvhich had sunk 
into the mud. 
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(19th April, A.D. 901) and there took off 'Amr's chains. On Thursday, 
the İst of the fist Jumada (23rd April), the troops (o/ the cily) rode 
forth to meet him. He arrived in a palanquin the curtains of which 
vvere let down (so as to prevent him from heing seen). On arriving at 
{the gate called) Bab al-Salamah, he was taken out of that conveyance, 
clothed in a brocade gown and placed, with the honnet of dispteasure^^ 
upon his head, on the back of a camei vvith two humps (a dromedary), 
an animal vvhich, vvhen large and strong, is callcd a falij. This camel 
vvas one of the presents vvhich had been formerly sent by him to 
the khalif; it vvas (the) covered vvith silk housings and adorned vvith 
tresses and harness, ali inlaid vvith silver. They led him through 
Baghdad; dovvn the high Street, tül they reached the Qasr al-Husna 
(the abode of bliss), vvhich was then the khalif's residence. During that 
time, he held his hands up in prayer and uttercd vvords of resignation 
and humility; but that vvas through craftiness, for the purpose of 
exciting commiseration. Effectively, the people abstained from 
reviling him. He vvas then taken before the khalif, vvho held a special 
sitting for the purpose of receiving him and had convoked to it a 
great number of persons. He stopped at the distance of about fifty 
cubits from the khalif, vvho merely said to him: This is vvhat you 
have been vvorking for, O 'Amr'!. After that, he vvas lead to a celi 
vvhich had been prepared for him." 

Ya'qub al-Saffar married an Arab vvoman of Sijistan vvho, after 
his death, became the vvife of his brother 'Amr. She died vvithout 
children and had then in her possession one thousand seven hundred 
female slaves. 

A person of that time related as foUovvs: "I vvas vvith the 
Traditionist [Muhaddi^] Abu 'Ali al-Husayn İbn Muhammad İbn 
Fahm^’, vvhen a student in Traditions came in and said: Abu Ali, 
I- savv yesterday 'Amr al-Saffar mounted on one of the dromedaries 
vvhich he sent, three years ago to the khalif as a present. On this, 
Abu 'AL pronounced the foUovving lines: 

As a man of talent and of rank it is sufficient to indicate 
al-Saffar. Moming and evening he marehes at the head of an 
army. He gave camels as presents, but knevv not that he should 
be mounted upon one and led as a prisoner. 

20 This vvas a son of fool's cap vvhich criminals vvere obliged to vvear 
vvhen exposed to public vievv. 

21 Abu Ali al-Husayn İbn Muhammad ibn Fahm, a learned Traditionist 
and a native of Baghdad, died A.H. 2fl9 (A.D. 902). aged seventy-eight years.— 
(Huffaz) 
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'Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nasr Ibn Bassam, a poet of vvhom we 
have already spokeıı (vol. II, p. 301), composed the foUovving lines 
on the same subject: 

O thou who art deluded by thy vvoridly prosperity! didst 
thou see 'Amr? Aiter possessing a kingdom and great povver, 
he vvas forced to ride on a dromedary and to wear the bonnet 
of displeasure as a humiliation. With hcinds raised up, he prayed 
to God aloud and in his heart, begging to be saved from death 
and allowed to work again in copper. 

Al-Tabari says: "Al-Mu'tadid Billah died on the eve of Monday, 
the 21bt of the latter Rabi', 289 (4th April, A.D. 902). The khalifate 
devolved to his son, al-Muktafi Billah Abu Muhammad 'Ali, who was 
then absent, at al-Raqqah. After his retum to Baghdad, he gave 
orders, on Tuesday, the 8th of the latter Jumada (20th May), that 
the subterraneous cells vvhich his father had caused to be made for 
the reception of criminals should be fUled up. The next moming, 'Amr 
Ibn al-Layth al-Saffar died and was buried in the neighbourhood of 
the Qasr al-Husna. When Mu'tadid was laying speechless on his 
death-bed, he ordered by signs and indications that 'Amr should be 
executed. Those signs he made by placing his hand on his neck and 
then on his eye; they meant: 'Kili the one-eyed man! 'Amr had lost 
an eye. Safi al-Harami to vvhom this order vvas given did not fulfil 
it, being unvviliing to take 'Amr's life because he knevv that the khalif 
vvould socn breathe his last. 

It is related that al-Muktafi had no sooner arrived in Baghdad 
than he asked of {the vizir) al-Qasim Ibn 'Ubayd Allah (vol. II, p. 300) 
if 'Amr vvas stili alive, and vvas highly pleased to leam that he vvas. 
'I vvish,' said he, 'to do him good.' During his residence at Ra 3 ^, 
in the life-time of his father, he had received from 'Amr a great 
quantity of presents and numerous marks of good-vvill. It is said that 
al-Qasim, disliking to be questioned about the prisoner, caused him 
to he murdered. 'Amr govemed nearly tvventy-tvvo years." 

Ya'qub vvas called al-Saffar because he had been a vvorker in sufr 
(copper), that is to say, in nahas (brass). At the time, his brother 'Amr 
kept asses for hire. The syndic* of the coppersmiths related as 
foUovvs: "When Ya'qub as a boy, in the shop, leanûng to vvork in 
copper, I often perceived betvveen his eyes the sign of his future 
greatness." Being asked vvhat he had remarked, he said: 'T used to 
look at him from a place in vvhich he could not perceive me, and 


İShavkh min al-Saffar!n in Caiıo ed., vol. V, p. 474"Ed.] 
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I alvvays saw him with his eyes cast down like a person fuU of thought 
and absorbed in his reflexions. After that, he became what we have 
seen." 

The katib 'Ali Ibn al-Marzuban al-Isfahani tnade the following 
relation: "I önce asked a partisan of the Saffaride family what had 
been the trade of 'Amr Ibn al-LayJ^, the brother of Ya'qub. 'Amr 
was then imprisoned in Madinat al-Salanı (Baghdad). The man 
retumed me no answer, but, on the death of 'Amr, he said to me: 
"It vvould not have been prudent in me, had I given you any 
Information on that subject whilst 'Amr was stUl to be fccired or to 
be hoped in. But now, I may teli you that he continued to hire out 
asses tiU his brother rose to povver and got possession of Khurasan. 
He then went to join him and gave up that trade." 

A number of historians relate, in their vvorks, that Abu Ahmad 
'Ubayd Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn al-Husayn al-Khuza'i, the same person 
of whom we have spoken {vol. II, p. 79), vvould sometimes say: 
'Three arc the vvonders of the vvorld; first that which happened to 
al-'Abbas Ibn 'Amr al-Ghanawi (vol. III, p. 417) and his army of ten 
thous^ınd men: they were ali put to death and he alone had his life 
spared; secondly, 'Amr Ibn al-Layth's army of fifty thousand men; 
ali of them escaped and he alone vvas taken prisoner; thirdly, my 
being out of Office and my son Abu'l 'Abbas being employed to 
adnünister (the tolls receıved at) the two bridges of boats vvhich are 
at Baghdad." 

The history of al-'Abbas Ibn 'Amr al-Ghanavvi vvas this: When 
the Qannats became povverful, they invaded the neighbouring 
countries and indulged to the utmost in the shedding of blood. In 
the year 287 (A.D. 900), al-Mu'tadid BiUah sent against them an army 
under the orders of al-'Abbas al-Ghanawi. A battie ensued in vvhich 
Abu Sa'id al-Qarmiti (vol. I, p. 427), the chief of the Qarmats, took 
al-'Abbas and ali his army prisoners. The next day, he had them ali 
brought before him, put them to death and had their bodies bumed. 
Al-'Abbas, whom he set at überty, vvas the only of the army vvho 
retumed to al-Mu'tadid. This vvas tovvards the end of Şha'ban (end 
of August) in that year. The encounter took place betvveen Basrah and 
al-Bahrayn, and fumished mattsr to a long and vvell-knovvn relation. 
VVe present here a mere summary of it, because this is not a fit place 
for entering into particulars. If it pleases God, vve shall give a full 
relation of it in our great historical vvork.^ The first of the tvvo verses 
vvhich vvere said to have been inscribed on Ya'qub's tomb and vvhich 


22 This vvork vvas probably never published. 
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we have already given, terminates vvith a hemistich borrovved from 
the piece of verse which vvas sung by Mu'avviyah Ibn Abi Sufyan 
Ihe 'Umayyad, vvhen he had established his domination in Syria and 
received the visit of Jarir Ibn 'Abd Allah al'Bajali, vvho had becn sent 
to him from Kufah by 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib, Mu'avviyah heard the 
message from Jarir and, vvhen the sitting vvas över, had him lodged 
in a chamber near his ovvn. That night, he sung the foUovving verses, 
so Ihat Jarir might hear them and repeat them so 'Ali: 

Long and uneasy is my night, vague the suppositions vvhich 
assail me, since the arrival of a visitor vvho came to me vvith vain 
and futile talks {turrahat basabia). Jarir has come, though events 
are crovvding on, vvith proposals equivalent to the amputating 
of our noses. 1 bear vvith him, but the svvord is stili betvveen me 
and him; for I am not a man to put on the raiment of ignominy. 
Syria has offered me the same obedience vvhich I already received 
from Yaman, and the chiefs, of that country declare it loudiy in 
their assemblics. If they act (as they promıse), I shall attack 'Ali 
vvith a band (jubbah) vvhich shall break dovvn, to his harm, ali 
the branches, green or vvithered (whkh affora him shelter). I hope 
for the greatest advantage vvhich any man ever obtained, neither 
do I dispair of ruUng över 'Iraq. 

The vvord turrahat signifies futilities; in its primitive acceptation, 
it designates the paths vvhich branch off a highvvay. Turraha, its 
singular form, is a Persian vvord arabicized turrehe). Being subse- 
quently employed to signify futilities, it gave rise to the expression 
turrahat basabis. —The vvord abbah means a troop of men. The poet, 
in using it, gave to understand that he vvould attack 'Ali vvith a body 
of horse and foot. The other vvords of the poem are so well knovvn 
that they do not require explanation. 

I found the foUovving indications in the handvvriting of a person 
vvho cultivated this branch of Science (history): When 'Amr Ibn al- 
Layth vvas taken prisoner, his grandson. Tahir Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
'Amr obtained the govemment of Fars. This took place on the 17th 
of Safar, 288 (lOth February, A.D. 901). In the year 296 (A.D. 808- 
9), he and his brother Ya'qub Ibn Muhammad vvere arrested by Subuk 
al-Subukri, a chief vvho had been one of their grandfather's pages, 
and vvere sent by him to Madinat al-Salam {Baghdad). The authority 
then passed to al-Lavth, a nephevv of Ya'qub and 'Amr, vvho made 
the conquest of sijistan, A.H. 296. A number of conflicts had passed 
betvveen Tahir and Subukri, vvho finaUy obtained possession of the 
country. Al-Mu'a dhdh al {Ibn-'Ali) Ibn al-Lay^, vvho govemed Sijistan 
in the name of his brother al-Layth (Ibn-'Ali), then invaded Fars, and 
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Subuk fled to the khalif for assistance. In the month of Ramadan, 
296 (May-June, A.D. 909), al-Muqtadir Billah sent off troops, under 
the orders [command] of Munis al-Muzaffar, Badr al-Kabir and al- 
Husayn Ibn Hamdan. These generals encountered al-Layth Ibn 'Ali, 
routed his army and took him prisoner vvith his brother Muhmmad 
and his son Isma'il. Munis retumed to Baghdad vvith the prisoners 
and arrived there in the month of Muhanram, 297 (Sept-Oct. A.D. 
909). Al-Layth Ibn 'Ali was paraded through the city on an elephant, 
and al-Mu'a dhdh al Ibn 'Ali obtained the government of Sijistan. 
Ahmad Ibn Isma'il the Samanide then marched against him vvith a 
numerous army of horse and foot, and deprived him of that province. 
After that, Subuk al-Subukri possessed it for some time and vvas 
subsequently carried prisoner to Baghdad vvith Muhammad Ibn 'Ali 
al-Layjh. Thus ended the povver of the Saffarides. 


802 YA'QUB IBN YUSUF IBN 'ABD AL-MU'MIN 

Abu Yasuf Ya'qub, the son of 'Abu Ya'qub Yusuf and the 
grandson of Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Mu'min al-Qaysi al-Kumi,* vvas 
sovereign of Maehrib.^ We have spoken of his grandfather 'Abd al- 
Mu'min (vol. 11, page. 128), and shall give an article on his father 
Yusuf. (He vvas of a very light tavvny complexion^, rather tall^ and 
vvell-looking; his mouth vvide, his eyes large and very dark, his limbs 
bulky, his voice loud and his discourse fluent. He vvas the most 
various of men, the most elegant in language and the most fortunate 
in his suppositions. He managed affairs vvith skill vvhilst acting as 
vizir to his father and vvatched över his provincial govemors and 
other public officers so attentively, that he acquired a perfect 
acquaintance vvith all the details of the administration): 


1 Al-Qaysi aI-Qumi, means member of the Arabic tribc of Qays and 
of the Berber fribe of Qumiyah. The sovereigns of the Ziride, Almoravide, 
Almohade and other Berber dynasties vvere alvvays too proud to acknovvledge 
theİT real origin and readily found genealogists who could shovv that their 
family descendcd from one or other of the noble Arabian Iribes, Ibn Khaldun 
declares positively, in his Hisloire des Berbers, t. I. p. 251, that the genealogy 
given as that of 'Abd al-Mumin is a forgery. 

2 By Maghrib (Ihe West) and Mthrib aI-Aqsa (the Ullerior Wesl) is meant 
the country vvhich is novv called the empire of Morocco. 

3 The text of this paragraph is not to be found in our manuscripts. 
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On the death of his father, the shavkhs (or chiefs) of the 
Almohades [AJ-Muwahhidin]* and of the descendants of 'Abd al- 
Mu'min agreed on placing him at the head of affairs and, having 
tendered to him the oath of allegiance they instituted him chief of 
the empire and saluted him by the appellation of Amir al-Mu'minin 
(Commander of the faithfııl)^, the same vvhich vvas bome by his father 
and his grandfather. They gave him also the sumame of al-Mansur 
{the victorious). He govemed with great ability, displayed {to the World) 
the glory of the {Almııaunvahid) empire, set up the Standard of the 
holy war {against the Christians), settied the balance of justice on a 
firm basis and established throughout the land the application of the 
prescriptions announced in the divine lavv: He vvatched över the 
interests of religion and of piety, corrected public morals by ord^ring 
the people to do what vvas commendable and avoid what vvas 
reprehensible; the penalties fbted by lavv vvere applied by him not 
only to his subjects in general but even to the members of his own 
family and to his nearest relations. His reign vvas therefore 
prosperous and his conquests extensive. When his father died (A.H. 
580- A.D. 1184, at the siege of Santarem), he vvas vvith him, and, from 
that moment, he took into his ovvn hands the administration of the 
empire. In the space of tvvo months, he re-established order in 
{Müslim) Spain, ameliorated greatly the State of that country, placed 
garrisons in the centers of administration and did ali that might 
promote the vvelfare of the people. He gave direction that the Surah 
Fatihah vvhen recited in the public prayer, should be preceded by the 
Bismillah^, and orders to that effect vvere sent by him to ali the Müslim 
countries under his rule. These orders some complied vvith, but 
others disobeyed. He then retumed to Morocco, vvhich City vvas the 
Capital of the {Al-mohade) empire. After that, in the month of Sha'ban, 
580 (Nov.-Dec. A.D. 1184), the Almoravide [Murabit] prince 'Ali Ibn 


4 For the signification of the expression sec de Sacy's 

Grammaire, t. I, p. 543. 

5 This Ktle vvas given to khalifs only. The Almohades of Morocco and 
the Almohade Hafsides of Tunis considered their sovereigns as khalifs and 
designated them by that title. 

• ("AI-Mohade" has been retained hereinafter —Ed.) 

6 The fatihah is the First surat of the Çur'atı and contains only seven 
verses. The bismillah is the invocaKon placed at the beginning of ali the surals 
except One, and vvhich may be rendered thus: In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Dlement!) İn the orthodox Müslim prayer, the fatihah should not 
be preceded by the bismillah, but, in the Almohade sect, this and a number 
of other irregularities vvere authorized. 
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Ishaq Ibn Muhjrtnmad Ibn 'Ali Ibn Ghaniah^ departed from the island 
of Majorca and took possession of Bugia* and the neighbouring 
country. The emir® Ya'qub {he who is the subject of this article) sent 
against hiın a fleet and an army of twenty thousand horse; then, in 
the beginning of the year 583 (March, A. D. 1187), he set out himself 
and recovered the countries vvhich had been taken from him. He then 
retumed to (the city of) Morocco and, in the yeaı 586, he leamed that 
the Franks {the Spanish Christians) had obtained possession of Selves, 
(Şhilba) a city in the west of Spain. He, in consequence, set out 
thither in person and, having retaken it, he immediately dispatched 
on an expedition a body of Almohade {Berber) troops and of Arabs. 
This army entered into the country of the Franks and took from them 
four cities of which they had effected the conquest forty years before. 
The sovereign of Toledo {Alphonso IX, king of Castile) Ü\en conceived 
such fear of Ya'qub that he asked for peace and obtained a truce 
of five years. Ya'qub then retumed to {the city of) Morocco. The truce 
had nearly expired when some Franks, at the head of a numerous 
army invaded the Müslim territory, plundering and slaying ali before 
them and committing horrible depredations. VVhen this news reached 
the emir Ya'qub, who was then in Morocco, he levied a numerous 
body of troops among the Almohade {Berber) and Arab tribes, for 
the purpose of going to meet the enemy, and after a rapid march, 
he passed the Siraits and landed in Spain. This was in the year, 591 
(A.D. 1195). The Franks, being informed of his approach, collected, 
from far and near, a great multitude {of vtarriors), and advanced to 
encounter him. 

I must here relate that, towards the close of the year 668 üuly» 
A.D. 1270), I saw, in Damascus, a notebook in the handvvriting of 
Taj al-Din 'Abd Allah Ibn Hamawayh who had acted there in the 
capacity of şhaykh of the shavkhs {chief of the professors) and who having 
travelled to Spain, had vvritten down, during his residence there some 
notes conceming the proceedings of that {the Almohade) administra- 
tion. The book of vvhich 1 am speaking contained on that even, a 
chapter vvhich must be inserted here: "Tovvards the close of the year 


7 For a fuU accounl of the Ghania family and of their vvars against 
the Almohades, see Ibn Khaldun's Histoire des Berbers, lomc II. The same 
volüme contains a satisfaclory account of the Almoravides and the 
Almohades. 

* ("Al-Moravid" has been retained hereinafter —Ed.] 

• Bujayah in Caiıo ed., vol. VI, p. 5. 

8 The orthodo» Müslim historians give to the Almohade sovereigns 
the title of amir al-Muslimiiı. 
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590 A.D. 1194), vvhen the truce expired vvhich the emir and sovereign 
the VVest (Morocco and Spairi), Abu Yusuf Ya'qub, the son of Yusuf 
and the grandson of 'Abd al-Mu'min, had conciuded with al- 
Adhfonsh (Al-phonso) the Frank, who possessed the vvestem part of 
the Spanish peninsula and who had Toledo for the seat of his 
govemment, the fornaer, vvho w as then in (the city of) Morocco, took 
the resolution of passing into Spain for the purpose of encountering 
the Franks. He, in consequence, vvrote to the govemors of his 
provinces and the chiefs of his troops, ordering them to join him. 
He then proceeded to Sila (Sallee), outside of vvhich tovvn the troops 
were directed to assemble. It happened, hovvever, that he vvas taken 
seriously ili and the physidans lost ali hopes of his recovery. This 
(untotvard occurrence) interrupted the organizing of the army, and the 
emir Ya'qub vvas carried back to Morocco. The (nomadic) Arabs and 
other tribes vvho vvere stationed in that neighbourhood, being 
encouraged by this to ravage the country, spread, throughout ali 
quarters, ruin and devastation, vvhUst Alphonso did the same in the 
territory of the Spainsh Muslims. The result vvas that the army of 
the emir Ya'qub had to be broken up and sent, in detachments, east 
and vvest, for the purpose of protecting these countries and queUing 
the insurrection. Alphonso then conceived such hopes of conquering 
the provinces (of Müslim Spain) that he sent to the emir Ya'qub an 
ambassador charged to exact from him, by threats and menaces, the 
surrender of a certain fortress (or some foriresses) situated in the 
vicinity of the Christian territory. He vvrote to him also a letter vvhich 
had been dravvn up (in Arabic) by one of his vizirs named Ibn al- 
Fa khkh ar and vvhich ran thus: Tn Thy name, O God! Creator of the 
heavens and of the earth. His blessings be upon the Lord Messiah, 
the Spirit of God. His eloquent messenger.’ Novv, to the point:*° It 
cannot escape the attention of vvhoever is gifted vvith a penetrating 
intellect and a good understanding that you are the emir of the 
Hanifite*’ commuruty as I am that of the Christian one. You vvell 


9 This invocation has nothing in it to offend the orthodoxy of a 
Müslim. The letter vvas evidenlly dravvn up by a Musulman, but, from internal 
evidence, 1 am inclined to consider it as a forgery. 

10 This is the usual form by vvhich, in Arabic letters, the vvriter enters 
into the subject, after commencing by a pious invocation or a series of 
compliments and good-vvishes. It vvas approved of by Muhammad himself. 
In North Africa, the form -ud- (yalih, i.e. after which foltouıs), is very generally 
employed. 

11 Muhammad designated himself and his follovvers as hanifiles, (Haııifs) 
vvhich term, according to the Müslim doctors, signifies the follovvers of the 
ancient orthodox religion. 
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knovv hovv the 'chiefs of the Spanish MusUms have abandoned and 
deserted each other, how they neglect the çare of their subjects and 
hovv greatly they are inclined to enjoy repose. (You kttow that) I maKe 
them undergo the lavv of the strongest, expelling them from their 
abodes, carrying their children into captivity and making cin example 
of their men. You have at present no excuse to offer for not Corning 
to their assistance, since the hand of Providence has given you the 
means of doing so. You pretend that Almighty God has prescribed 
to you as a ruie that, vvhen we kili one of your people, you must 
kili ten of ours. But God has novv alleviated you {from that necessity), 
because he knew that you have among you many men so vveak and 
feeble that, if we vvere to slay ten of yours in order to avenge the 
death of one of ours, they vvould be incapabie of resistance and 
unable to defend their lives. I was infonned that you had prepared 
for vvar and ascended to the summit of the hili of battle*^; yet you 
procrastinate, year after year, making one step forvvard and the other 
backward. I knovv not vvhether you be detained by covvardice or by 
the intention of belying the pronüse made by thy Lord. But, being 
told that you could not find an opportunity of passing the sea on 
account of a circumstance vvhich, as long as it subsists, vviU prevent 
your engaging in such an undertaking, I shall novv make you a 
proposal vvhich vviU set you at ease and deliver you from the blame 
of not fulfilling your promises and engagements and of not fumishing 
a great number of guarantees: send me some of your servants vvith 
ships, galleys, transports and mistics*^, so that I may pass över to 
you vvith my bands and fight vvith you in the place vvhich you like 
best. If you gain the victory, an abundant spoil shall have thus been 
brought to you and a magnificent present set before you; if I am 
victorious, I shall hold a high hand över you and deserve to be the 
emir of the tvvo communities and the sovereign of the tvvo continents. 
It is God VVho prepares success and VVho facilitates the accomplish- 
ment of vvishes. There is no Lord but He, no good but that comes 
from Him: God's vviU be done.' The enûr Ya'qub, on receiving this 
letter, töre it to pieces and vvrote vvords on the back of one of the 
fragments: ’Return to them; for we shall certainly go unto them with troops 
uıhich they shall not he able to zuithsiand and we will expel them from their 
(possessions), humbled and despicablef* My ansvver you shaU see, not 
hear!' Under this, he vvrote the foUovving verse: 


12 This metaphoric cxpression signihes: preparing for fight. 

13 Mistics are small vesslels vvith latteen sails. 

14 Al-Qur'an, surat 27, verse 37. 
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He has no letters to send but svvords; no other annbassadors 
then the fivefold hoşt (i.e. the army which is dratvn up in five 
dıvısions)." 

This is a verse of al-Mutanabbi's. 

"He then dispatched letters, calling the people to arms and 
ordering up the troops established in the cities; on that very day, 
he caused his tents to be pitched outside the town. Having assembled 
his army, he proceeded to the sea vvhich is called Ziqqaq Sibtah (the 
straits of Ceuta), crossed from thence to Spain and penetrated, into 
the country of the Franks. Having met the enemy, who were already 
assembled and prepared for battie, he made them suffer a most 
disgraceful defeat. This took place (at al-Arcos) in the year 592 (A.D. 
1196)."—End of the extract made from the note-book above 
mentioned. 

I then met with a vvork composed by Abu'l Hajjaj Yusuf Ibn 
Muhanunad Ibn İbrahim al-Ansari al-Bayasi*® and entitled Tadhkir al- 
'Aqil wa Tanbih al-Ghafil (i.e. rememhrancer for the intelligent and 
advertiser [luarner?] for the negligent), and, in it I found letter ascribed 
to Adfonch Ibn Ferdiland (Alphonse IX, the son of this Ferdinand), vvho 
addressed it to the Commander of the Musuhnans, Yusuf Ibn 
Tashfin. a sovereign vvhose life we shall give.Yusuf's ansvver was 
dravvn up in the same terms as that vvhich we ha ve just given. God 
knovvs where the truth lies: 'Al-Bayasi than adds an indication vvhich 
seems to prove that he borrovved them from a document in the 
handvvriting of the Egyptian katib Ibn al-Sa)rrafi**, and, if that be true 
the message could not have been sent to Ya'qub, Ibn Yusuf, al-Sayrafi 
lived long before the time of that sovereign. I met vvith a number 
of leamed Maghribians vvho considered the date given above as 
incorrect*^ and related vvhat we shall here expose: "The Franks, 
having assembled an immense army marched against the emir Yusuf 
vvho, being informed of their approach, hastened to encounter them, 
vvithout being alarmed by vvhat he had iıeeırd of their multitude and 


15 An account of ai-Baiyasi vvill be found in this volüme. 

16 The historian al-Sairafi was Uving A.H. 507 (A.D. 1113), as we have 
lemaıked in vol. II, page 276, note (8); and we leam here that he died a long 
time before the reign of Y'aqub Ibn Yusuf the Almohade, vvho mounted the 
throne A.H. 580 (A.D. 1184). We may therefore suppose that he died A.H. 
525 (A.D. 1130-1). 

17 The date of the battie of Alarcos, given above, is certeinly incorrect; 
the battie vvas fought on the 8th or the 9th Şhaban, 591 (18th or 19th July, 
A.D. 1195). 
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of their advancing against him. The tvvo armies met in the Marj al- 
Hadid (the iron meadcnu), which is a plain in the neighbourhood of 
Qarah Rabah (Calalrava), and lying to the north of Cordova. This 
plain is traversed by a river vvhich Ya'qub passed in order to 
encounter the Franks and drevv up his troops in order of battie. This 
was on Thursday, the 9th of Sha'ban. 591 (19th July, A.D. 1195). He 
thus foUovved the example of his father and grandfather who 
generally gave battie on a Thursday, and commenced their campaigns 
in the month of Safar. The engagement began by champions saliying 
forth to encounter their adversaries in single combats, whilst the 
armies kept their ground, tül the emir Ya'qub, at length, ordered the 
Almohade cavalry and the Arab chiefs to charge. They did so, routed 
the Franks and put them to the svvord. AH were exterminated, except 
their king, who escaped with a fevv followers, and, had the night 
not set in, not a map of the enemy vvould have remained alive. The 
mass of booty taken by the Musulmans was immense; it is said that 
the number of coats of mail vvhich fell to the share of the Bayt al- 
Mal (the public treasury) amounted to sixty thousand.’® Beasts of 
burden of aU kinds were taken in such quantities that it vvas 
impossible to count them. Never vvas such a defeat heard of in Spain. 
It vvas the custom of the Almohades to make no prisoners vvhen their 
adversaries vvere polytheists; even if they took a great king, they 
vvould strike off his head and those of the other captives, no matter 
how numerous they might be. The next moming, the Müslim army 
vvent in pursuit of the fugitives and found that they had evacuated 
Qal'ah Rabah, so great vvas their terror. The emir Ya'qub occupied 
the fortress, placing in it a imli (governor) vvith a garrison. The 
quantity of booty vvhich fell into the hands of the victors vvas so great 
that Ya'qub vvas unable to advance farther into the territory of the 
Franks and therefore tumed his arms against Toledo. This city he 
blockaded and attacked vvith great vigour; he caused the trees in the 
neighbourhood, to be cut dovvn, sent detachments to ravage the 
country ali around and took a great number of castles situated in 
the environs of the place. The gaırisons of these poets vvere put to 
the svvord, the vvomen carried into captivity, the vvalls and buUdings 
demolished. After reducing the Franks to such an extremity that they 
did not önce çare to make a sally against him, he retumed to Seville, 
vvhere he remained tUl the middle of the ye«ır 593 (AprU-May, A.D. 
1197). He then entered, for the third time, into the country of the 


18 As the share of the Bayt al-Mal vvas a fiflh, three hundred thousand 
Christian knights, if we are to believe thç narrater, must have fallen in that 
battie. Müslim historians have no idea of numbers. 

19 This is a Qur'anic expression and signifies being reduced to despalr. 
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Franks and acted there as he had done before. That people, unable 
to resist him and finding the earth, wide as it was, too narrovv for 
them^’, sent to ask for peace. He consented to their prayer on 
account of the news vvhich had reached him respecting 'Ali Ibn Ishaq 
(Ibn Ghaniah) the Majorcan, him of whom mention has been already 
made in this article. 

"That chief had invaded the territory of Ifriqiyah^®, ruined a 
number of its towns and was advancing tovvards al- Gh arb (Ihe west, 
i.e. the empire of Morocco), in the hope of taking the city of Bugia; 
for he knevv that the emir Ya'qub's attention was totally engaged by 
the State of Spain and by the holy war vvhich he was carrying on 
in that country. He knevv also that he had been absent from al-Gharb 
during three years. Ya'qub granted therefore a truce of five years 
to ali the Spanish kings, on the conditions vvhich they themselves 
had proposed, and retumed to {the city of) Morocco tovvards the end 
of the year 593 (Oct-Nov., A.D. 1197). On his arrival, he gave orders 
for the construcüon of dstems and vvatering-places (on the line of his 
intended march), and to prepare ali the materials and provisions 
necessary for an expedition into Ifriqiyah. The şhaykhs (chiefs) of the 
Almohades then vvaited on him and said; 'Sir! vve have made a long 
absence in Spain; some of us have been there five years, others four, 
and others three. Favour us therefore vvith a respite and let the 
expedition be put off tül the beginning of the year 595'. He granted 
their request and then vvent to Sala (Sullee) vvhere he vvdtnessed a 
mangificent pageantry got up for his reception. He had already 
founded near that place another large city to vvhich he gave the name 
of Ribat al-Fath (the redoubt or station of victory, novv called Rabat) and 
vvhich he had constructed on the plan of Alexandria, the streets being 
vvide, the quarters vvell distributed, the edifices solid, the vvhole city 
handsome and vvell fortitifed. It vvas built near the surrounding sea 
(the Atlantic), on the Southern bank of a river and opposite to Sala. 
After visiting ali parts of that country and admiring its beauties, he 
retumed to Morocco." 

I must here observe^' that accounts very greatly respecting his 
proceedings after this epoch: some say that he abdicated the throne 
and vvandered through the land tili he arrived in the East, vvhere 
the meanness of his appearance prevented him from being 


20 Ifrujiyah or as it is generally pronounced, Fritfiytth is the name given 
to the province of Tunis. In former times, the kingdom of Ifrikiya inciuded 
also the provinces of Tripoli, Constantina and Bugia. 

21 This passage is not to be found in our manuscripts. 
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recognized, and vvhere he died in obscurity. Others relate that, after 
his retum to (Ihe dty of) Morocco, he died there on the İst of the 
first Jumada, 595 (İst March, A.D. 1199), or on the İst of Safar (3rd 
December, A.D. 1198). Some say that he died at Sala (Sullee). God 
knovvs best! I may add that, in the year 680 (A.D. 1281-2), a number 
of persons spoke to me at Damascus of a mausoleum situated close 
to al-Hannarah, vvhich is a village not far from al-Mıjdal, a tovvn in 
the dependencies of al-Biqah al-'Azizi (Calosyria). This monument is 
called the tomb of the emir Ya'qub, king of al-Gharb. The inhanitans 
of the place ali agree on this point. The tomb is at the distance of 
two parasangs from al-Mijidal, in a south-westem direction. 

Ya'qub vvas a just and beneficent king and a strict observer of 
the holy law İl j;j-iJl i he obliged aJl men, vvithout 

respect of persons, to hold a laudable conduct; he presided regularly 
at the five public prayers and wore (the simple) vvoollen (garment of 
the devotees) ; He would stop to hear the complaints of vvomen and 
of poor people, and render them justiee. His dying injunction vvas 
that he should be buried at the road-side, so that the travelJers vvho 
passed by might pray to God to have mercy on him. 

I heard an anecdote respecting him vvhich deserves to be inserted 
here: The emir and ^aykh Abu Muhanunad 'Abd al-Wahid, vvho vvas 
the son of the siıavich Abu Hafs 'Umar and the father of the emir 
Abu Yahya Ibn 'Abd al-VVahid (the Hafside) held the govemment of 
Ifriqiyah. He had married the sister of the emir Ya'qub, and she dvvelt 
vvith him. A quarrel then arose betvveen them, and she moved to 
the house of her brother, the emir Ya'qub. The emir 'Abd al-VVahid 
sent to bring her back and, on her refusal to retum, he addressed 
a complaint to Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn Marvvan (qadi 
of the community^^ at Morocco. The qadi had an intervievv vvith the 
emir Ya'qub and said to him: "the şhay^ 'Abd al-VVahid demands 
that his vvife^ should be restored to him. The envir Ya'qub kept silent: 
Some days aftervvards, 'Abd al-VVahid met the qadi in the emir 
Ya'qub's palace at Morocco and said to him: "You are the (chief) qadi 
of the Muslims: I asked to have my vvife restored to me, but she 


22 In Spain and in the States of North Africa, the chief of the qadis, 
ot lord chief'justice, vvas called the qıtdi of the community. 

23 The qadi, instead of saying tuife, nvade use of the word family [ohl). 
A euphemism of this kiı.d is absolutely required by Müslim delicacy: notlâng 
can be more unpolite or more offensive than to speak to a man, in diıect 
terms, of the female part of his family. 

• [al-auf] 
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İS not yet come." On this the qadi went to see the emir Ya'qub and 
said to him: "Commander of the faithful, here is twice that the şhaykh 
'Abd al-Wahid has asked to get back his wife." The emir Ya'qub 
retumed no ansvver. Some time af ter, the şhaykh Abd al-Wahid met 
the qadi in the same palace vvhither he had göne for the purpose of 
presenting his respects to the emir Ya'qub, and said to him: "Qadi 
of the Muslims, I told you twice, and now teli you for the third time, 
that I asked them to restore to me my wife and that they will not 
let me have here." The qadi had then an intervievv with the emir 
Ya'qub and said: "Sir! the şhaykh asked that his wife should be 
restored to him and he has now renewed his request. So you must 
either send her to him or accept my dismission from the qadiship." 
The emir Yusuf remained silent for a time, —or, according to another 
account he said: '"Abu Abd Allah, this is really becoming too 
troublesome." He then called forvvard an eunuch and said to him 
secretly: "Take 'Abd al-Wahid's wife back to him." That was done 
the same evening. Ya'qub was not offended with the qadi, neither 
did he say a word to displease him. In this, he acted according to 
the prescriptions of the divine law and executed its mjunctions. It 
was a good action which (on the day of judgment), will surely be put 
to his account and to that of the qadi. He certainly did his utmost 
to maintain ereci the beacon of justice. The same emir was particularly 
strict in obliging his subjects to say the five daily prayers, and he 
sometimes put to death those who drank vvine. He inflicted the same 
punishment on the govemors vvho, by their misconduct, excited the 
complaints of those whom, they administered. He gave orders that 
ali the secondary maxims (deduced from the main principles of the law 
and received by the orthodox community) should be laid aside, and that 
the muftis (consulting-lavryears, casuists) should draw their decisions 
directly from the noble book {the Qur'an) and from the Sunnah {or 
Traditions concerning the acts and opinions) of the Prophet. His 
injunctions were that they should pay no attention to the decisions 
of the mujtahid imams vvho lived in former times, but judge according 
to the maxims vvhich they themselves could deduce, by the exercise 
of private judgment, from the Qur'an, the traditions, the general 
agreement of the Müslim community and analogical deduction.^^ 

A number of Maehribin doctors vvhom I met here {at Damascus) 
foUovved that system; such vvere Abu'l Khattal’ Ibn Dihyah {vol. II, 
p. 384): his brother Abu 'Amr {vol. II, p. 386, and Muhi al-Din Ibn 
al-'Arabi^®, a settier at Damascus. He (Ya'qub) punished those vvho 
stayed avvay from the (five public) prayers and had proclamations 
made in the streets ordering ali to go to the mosque; those vvho 
absented themselves through inattention, or the necessity of vvorking 
for their livelihood, received flogging. His empire vvas vast and his 
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realm so extensive that ali the regions of Map.hrib, from the 
surrounding ocean to Barqah, acknovvledged his 

authority and formed provinces of his empirc. He pos'-essed besides 
a part of the Spanish peninsula. Y'aqub vvas beneficent and friendly 
to the leamed (in the lata)-, he favoured literary men.- listened willingly 
to poems composed in his praise and revvarded generously the 
authors. It vvas for him that Abu'l Abbas Ahmad Ibn 'Abd al-Saian 
al-Jlravvi compiled the Safuıa al-Adab mas Diman al-'Arab (Choice selection 
of literatüre and collection of poems composed by the Arabs). The pieces 
vvhich form this miscellany are remarkably vvell chosen. The gold 
Maghribian coins vvhich are called Y’aqubian vvere so named after this 
sovereign. In the year 587 (A.D. 1191-2), the sultan Salah al-I>in 
(Saladin) Abu'l Muzaffar Yusuf Ibn Ayyub, a prince vvhose life vve 
shall give, dispatched a member of the Munqidh family as ambassador 
to the emir Ya'qub, for the purpose of obtaining his assistance^* 
against the Franl« vvho had come from the countries of the VVest to 
invade Egypt and the maritime provinces of Syria. (In his dispatch) 
he did not give Ya'qub the title of Emir al-Mu'minin, (Commander of 
the faithful), but that of Emir al-Muslimin (Commander of the Mııslirns). 
This gave Ya'qub great offence and prevented him from granting the 
demand.^^ The ambassador's name vvas ghams al-DavvIah Abu'l 
Harith Rahman, the son of Najm al-Dawlah Abu 'Abd Allah 


24 This vvas pulting aside ali the queslions vvhich had been already 
resolved and established as precedents by the most learned doctors of the 
lavv, and permitting his ovvn tfadis, most of vvhom vvere ignorant men, to 
examine and settie them again as they thought (it. 

25 Muhi al-Din Muhammad Ibn 'Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Hatimi, 
surnamed Ibn al-Arabi, vvas One of the most volumious vvrilers on Sufism that 
the Mohammedan vvorld ever produced. He vvas born in the month of 
Ramadan, 560 (July-August, A.D. 1165) at Murcia, a City in Spain. after 
studying the lavv and the Qur'aıı in that country, he vvent to the East, made 
the pilgrimage, visited Cairo and other cities, and died at Damascus in the 
month of the sccond Rabi, 638 (Oct-Nov. A.D. 1240). The number of vvorks 
composed by him is enormous; see Hajji khalifah's Bibliographical Diclionary, 
vol. VII, p. 1171. Of thesc the most rernarkable is the al-Fuluhal al-Makkiyah 
(revelations obtained at Makkah). [forming a very large and thick volüme closely 
vvritten, and fiUed vvith rr.ystical reveries. His Fusus al-Hikam (maıims of tuisdom 
sel as jewels) is anothet work of the same kind. A long account of him is given 
by al-Maqqari, vol. I, p. 567 of the Arabic texl, Layden edition, and by M. 
de Hammer in the Literaturgeschichte der Araber. vol. Vll, p. 422. 

■ ' ■ fKh attab in Ciro ed., vol. VI, p. IT-Ed.} 

26 That is, the assistance of his fleet. 

27 For an account of this embassy, see Ibn Khaldun's Histoire des Berbers, 
vol. II, p. 215. 
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Muhammad Ibn Murshid. The rest of the genealogy has been 2 dready 
given in our article on his ünde, Usamah Ibn Munoidh.^^ The hafiz 
Zaki al-Din 'Abd al-Azim al-Mundhiri (yol. I, p. 89) mentions him in 
his Takmilat al-Wafayat (suppkment to the Obituary and say: "He died 
in Cairo, the year 600 (A.D. 1203-4): he was borrı at "Shavzar in the 
year 523 (A.D. 1128-9). He composed some pieces in prose and in 
"verse". 

Let us resume our account of Ya'qub. One of the poets who 
frequented his court was Abu Bakr Yahya Ibn 'Abd al-Jald Ibn 'Abd 
al-Rahman Ibn Mujir, a nahve of Murcia in Spain, I looked över his 
collected poetical vvorks and found the greater part of them to be 
in praise of the emir Ya'qub. In one of these poems he says: 

Think you that the poet vdU cease to extol the fair vvhilst 
he is shll m his youth and has reached the height of manhood? 
He was always caphvated by the charms of graceful maids and, 
never, from the age of reason, did he alJovv indifference to 
occupy his heart. He caımot adnrure the character of him who, 
having önce tasted (the sıueets of) love, can become indifferent. 
You who censure me! I am so occupied that I heed not your 
reproaches. My ear is deaf to your reprimands, though never 
dcaf to the cali of love. It can bear a fond discourse though held 
in vvhispers, but it caımot hear vvords of blame. My eyes, to their 
misfortune, directed (tozoards her) glances vvhich (for me) vvere 
equivalent to death.'^ On the moming in vvhich I appeared betore 
her shc left me as an example to shovv what love might be. 'Tvvs 
she vvho robbed me of (the bloom of) youth, (so that the darkness 
of my hair disappeared) and became the dark colouıing of her 
eyelids.^* The magic of her glances annihilated the reality of ali 
that belonged to me; that magic was not unreal. She tumed from 


28 This an oversight of the author: the genealogy is not given in that 
article. 

29 This vvas one of the numerous vvorks composed as supplements to 
the hafiz Abu Sulayman Muhammad Ibn 'Abd Allah's Wafdyat al-Naqalah 
(Necrology of persons loho handed doum traditional information), vvhich obituary 
extended from the time of the Hijra tili A.H. 338 (A.D. 949). 

30 Such appears to be the poefs meaning if the verse be correctly given. 
Even in that case, the absence of vovvel points renders the teading and the 
sense very uncertain. 

31 The poet means to say that his hair vvas novv gray, because she 
vvhom he loved had taken its darkness avvay and made use of it as kohol, 
or colouring matter, for her eyelashes. 
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tne through coquetry and, vvhen she perceived my affIiction, she 
tumed avvay in confusion; as if she had been frightened by 
something which excited fear. She thought I meant to burn her, 
when she savv the grayness of my head shine like a flame. Noble 
chieftains of the tribe! you who are the fittest in the world to 
encounter the greatest dangers! we haited in your neigh- 
bourhood; we were grateful for your protection, and yet your 
gazells (maidens) freed us boldiy and fUied us vvith fear and dread. 
You answered for the safety of your guests, but you did not 
provide for the safety of your roads. You intended to ravish avvay 
our souls by scattering among them glances from (maidens) eyes. 
Better vvould it have been for us had we piunged into the midst 
of svvords than to have encountered these large eyes! A band 
of your maidens attacked us and thus infringed the pact vvhich 
we made (vjith you). They vvere Thoalites (skilful archers) vvith their 
glances, though they never heard of Thoal.^^ These deiicate 
nymphs levelled against us the graces of their movements vvhen 
we levelled our pliant lances (for the fight). Their glances struck 
us successively, and vve cast avvay helmet and spear. They shot 
at us vvith arrovvs, and yet rifled ali the hearts vvhich had been 
ensnared in the toils of love. These graceful maids stripped me 
of my firmness, and yet I deck them vvith the jevvels of amatory 
verse. I obliged my soul to face temptations and told her to be 
firm, but she could not resist them. She (who tempted me) then 
said: "You must surrender your soul to love, either as a booty 
or as a gift;" and I replied: "She (my soul) belongs to the 
Commander of the faithful, and (/ shall) therefore not (give her 
up to you). Never did a king like him appear before our eyes; 
he vvho sees him has attained his utmost hopes: Benignity has 
established in his cheek a fountain of kindness vvhose vvaters heal 
every indisposition; vvhen he is moved by generosity, gifts burst 
forth from his right hand and flovv like a torrent." 

The qasidah from vvhich vve have taken this extract is rather long, 
as it contains one hundred and seventy verses; so, vve shall confine 
our choice to vvhat vve have here given. This poet died at Morocco 
in the year 587 (A.D. 1191-2), at the age of fifty-three years. [Abu 
Tshaq İbrahim Ibn Ya'qub al-Kanimi,^^ a negro vvho vvas a good 
literary scholar and a poet, entered, cne day, into the presence of 
the emir Ya'qub and rccited to him these verses: 


32 The hibe of Thoal vvas celebraled for having produced the besi 
archers in Arabia. 

33 The fext of this passage is not to be found in our manuscripts. 
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He caused the curtain to be dravvn vvhich concealed him from 
my sight, yet seemed to be stili veiled by a curtain, such was 
the awe vvhich he inspired. He allovved me, through condescen- 
dcnce, to draw near and that avve (mahabatubu) disappeared when 
I approached hün. 

The race of Negroes called the Kanim and that of the Takrur are 
cousins. Neither of them derive their name from a matemal or a 
-atemal ancestor: Kanim is the name of a town situated in the 
territory of Ghanah, and is the metropolis of the Sudan (or Blacks) 
who reşide to the south of al-Gharb (the States of Morocco). The Kanim 
are so called after this tovvn. Takrur is the name of a territory and 
is bome also by those who inhabit it. They are alJ descended from 
Kush the son of Ham, the son of Noah. 

When the emir Ya'qub received the visit of death and expired, 
his son Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad was proclaimed sovereign under 
the title of al-Nasir (the defender). This prince marched into Ifriqiyah 
routed the troops of Ibn Ghaniah recovered al-Mahdiyah from the 
lieutenants of that adventurer. It had been tüken by Ibn Ghaniah 
when Ya'qub vvas occupied in vvaging war against the enemise (of 
the faith). Muhammad (al-Nasir), the son of Ya'qub, then made an 
expedition into Spain and fought the battie of al-'Uqab (Las Navns) 
in the year 609 (A.D., 1212. He died on the tenth of Sha'ban. 610 
(25th Dec., A.D. 1213). He vvas bom in the year 576 (A.D. 1180-1). 
The Maghribans State that Muhammad Ibn Ya'qub had told the slaves 
vvho vvere employed to guard his garden at Morocco, that they might 
lavvfuUy kili vvhoever they found there at night. VVishing then to know 
vvhat case they made of his orders, the put on a disguise, one night, 
and went to vvalk in the garden. VVhen the slaves saw him, they 
attacked him with their spears, and, though he cried out to them: 
“T am the khalif! I am the khalif!" they vvould not beüeve him, but 
took his life. God knovvs if that be true.^ 

The supreme authority then passed to his son Abu Ya'qub Ibn 
Muhammad, the grandson of the emir Ya'qub, vvho took the title of 
al-Mustansir BiUah. He vvas bom on the first of Shavvvval, 594 (6th 
August, A.D. 1198). There vvas not, among ali the descendants of 
'Abd al-Mu'min, a handsome man then he or a more eloquent pulpit 
orator; but he vvas so fond of his ease that he never stirred from 
his Capital. Thereforc, under his reign, the empire founded by 'Abd 


34 The accounts of al-Nasir's death vary greatiy. See the Hisloire des 
Berbers, t. II, p. 226, note. 
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al-Mu'min began to decline. He died vvithout issue in the month of 
Shavvvval (Oct-Nov.), or of Dhu'l qa'dah 620, (Nov-Dec., A.D. 1223). 

The Principal officers of the State ther. agreed to nomınate as their 
sovereign Abu Muharrunad 'Abd al-VVahid, the son of Yusuf and the 
grandson of 'Abd al-Mu'min. They fbced their choice on hûn because 
he was advanced in age and highly intellegent; but as he soon shovved 
his inabUity to govern and knevv not how to humour the inciinations 
of the chiefs who held a high rank in the administration, he was 
deposed by them and strangled, after a reign of nine months. VVhen 
he was proclaimed sovereign at Morocco, his authority was rejected 
at Murcia by Abu Muhatnmad 'Abd Allah, the son of the emir Ya'qub, 
who, thinking himself better entitled than he to the supreme povver 
invaded the Spanish provinces situated in the neighbourhood of his 
own, took possession of them vvithout difficulty and assumed the 
(irnperial) surname of al-'Adil. VVhen 'Abd al-VVahid was strangled at 
Morocco, the army of this 'Abd Allah vvas attacked by the Franks 
and undervvent a most disgraceful defeat. He himself took to flight 
and embarked vvith the intention of going to Morocco, after 
authorizing his brother Abu'l-'Ala (or ‘Ula) Idris, the son of the enûr 
Ya'qub, to act at SeviUe, as his iieutenant. On his vvay to Morocco, 
he vvas greatly harassed by the nomadic Arabs and, on his arrival 
there, he found everything tumed against him and vvas imprisoned 
by the inhabitants of that City. A conference vvas then held by them 
respecting the choice of a person to whom they might confide the 
povver, and they finished by electing Abu Zakariya Yahya, the son 
of Muhammad al-Nasir and the gamdson of Ya'qub. This prince vvas 
incapable of goveming, as might have been seen from his looks, and 
had not the least talent for business. A fevv days oniy elapsed from 
his accession to the throne vvhen nevvs anived that Abu'l 'Ala Idris 
had caused himself to be proclaimed khalif at SeviUe and received 
the oath of ailegiance from the mhabitants of the Spanish provonces 
(tulıkh belonged to the Almohades). Yahya's affairs then took so bad a 
tum that he vvas besieged in Morocco by the Arabs: his troops 
undervvent so many defeats that the people of the city got tired of 
him, lost patience and expeUed him from the Capital. He took refuge 
in the mountain of Dirin {the Atlas) and then entered into a secret 
correspondence vvith some of the Moroccans for the purpose of 
obtaining his recaU and the death of the chiefs vvho directed Ibn Abi'l 
'Ala's party in that city. He subsequently arrived there and had them 
aU kiUed, Abu'l 'Ala had novv come from Spain, vvhere the emir 
Muhammad, the son of Yusuf Ibn Hud al-Judami,^® had revolted and 


35 See the translation of Maqqah by Gayangos, vol. II, p. 326. 
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proclaimed the supremacy of the 'Abbasids. The popular feeling in 
his favour, the cause of Abu'l-'Ala Idris was abandoned (in Spain). 
The latter, on arriving at Morocco, found there the emir Yahya Ibn 
al-Nasir and gave him battie. Yahya was defeated and fled to the 
mountain, vvhilst Abu'l-'Ala took possession of Morocco. He then 
assembled a body of troops and marched against Abu'l 'Ala, vvho 
vvas stili in that city, but, being defeated in a number of encounters, 
he vvas forced to take refuge among some people vvho held a castle 
in the neighbourhood of Talimsan (Tlemcen). A servant-boy (ghulam) 
vvho vvas there, and vvho had to avenge the death of his father, lay 
in vvait for Yahya, one day that he vvas riding out, and kiUed him.^ 
Abu’l 'Ala, having then obtained the supreme authority, took the title 
of al-Ma'mun. He vvas brave, resolute, intrepid and audacicus in his 
enterprises. He died a natural death, in one of his expeditions, but 
I have not been able to discover the date of that event. I have been 
since told by some people from that country that he died in the year 
630 (A.D. 1232); God knovvs best^^! His son Abu Muhammad 'Abd 
al-VVahid concealed his death tül he had made ali requisite 
arrangements and provided for his ov/n safety. He then assumed the 
title of al-Raşhid, subdued his elder brother and took the supreme 
command. Abu'l 'Ala had caused the name of the Mahdi Abu 'Abd 
Allah Muhammad Ibn Tumart (vol. III, p. 205) to be suppressed in 
the J^utbah, at Friday prayers, but this order vvas rcvoked by his son, 
vvho thus gained the hearts and the affection of the Almohadjs. Al- 
Raşhid continued to reign över Ulterior Maghrib and a part of F-'ain 
tiU the year 641 (A.D. 1243-4). VVhat happened to him since, jm 
unable to say, having no knovvledge of it. 

Since this article vvas vvritten out, I met a native of Morocco, a 
man of talent and information, vvho had lately quit that city, and I 
leamed from him that in the year 640 (A.D. 1242-3), al-Raşhid vvas 
drovvned in a pond of his garden, at Morocco, the seat of the empire. 
His death vvas kept secret for some time by the chamberlain, so that 
the month in vvhich it occurred is not knovvn. Al-Raşhid vvas 
succeeded by his half-brother, Abu'l Haşan 'Ali Ibn Idris vvho took 
the title of al-Mu'tadia, but vvas generaUy knovvn by the appellation 
of al-Sa'i. Some time after, he made an expedition in the direcdon 
of Tilimsin (Tlemcen) and, having laid siege to a castle (Temzezdekt), 
at the distance of one day's march from that city, he vvas kiUed there. 


36 In thfc Hisloire des Bcrbers vol. U, p. 241, Ibn Khaldun gives a different 
account of Yahya's death. 

37 According to Ibn Khaldun, the death of Abu'l 'Ala took placc in that 

year. 
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vvhilst riding about. This took place in the month of Safar, 646 (May- 
June, A.D. 1248). He was succeeded by al-Murtada Abu Hafs 'Umar, 
the son of Abu İbrahim {Ishaq) and the grandson of Yusuf. This vvas 
in the month of the latter Rabi (July-August) of that year (A.D. 1248). 
On the 21st of Muharram. 665 (22nd Oct. 1266) al-Wathiq) Abu'l 'AJa 
Idris, the son of Abu 'Abd Allah Yusuf İbn 'Abd al-Mu'min^, and 
generally designated by the name of Abu [Ibn, in Cairo ed., vol. V, 
p. 17) Dabbus {the man with the club or mace) entered into Morocco, 
and al-Murtada fled from thence lo Azemmor^’, a place in the 
dependencies of that city. The govemor of Azemmor had him 
arrested, and sent a dispatch with this intelligence to al-Wathiq, who 
gave orders that the prisoner should be put to death. Al-Murtada 
vvas executed on one of the last ten days of the latter Rabi', 665 
(betvveen the llth and the 28th of January, A.D. 1267), at a place 
called Kutamah and situated at the distance of a three day's joumey 
from Morocco. Al-Wa^q maintained his power during three years 
and lost his life in the war vvhich had broken out betvveen him and 
the Merinides vvho reigned at Tilimsan.'*® VVith him fell the dynasty 
vvhich had been founded by 'Abd al-Mu'min. Al-Wathiq vvas kiUed 
at a place situated three days joumey north of Morocco, and in the 
month of Muharram, 668 (September, A.D. 1267). The Merinides then 
took possession of the empire. Their sovereign, at the present time, 
is Abu Yusuf Ya'qub Ibn 'Abd al-Haqq Ibn Hammamah; but God 
knovvs best. 

Let us now speak of 'Ali Ibn Ishaq, {Ibn Ghaniah) the Majorcan 
of vvhom frequent mention has been made in this article. His father, 
Abu İbrahim Ishaq Ibn Hammu Ibn 'Ali the Sanhajian, sumamed Ibn 
Ghaniah, vvas sovereign of Majorca, Ivica, {Yabisah) and Minorca, 
three islands situated near each other and lying in the VVestem sea 
{the Mediterranean). He died in the year 580 (A.D. 1184-5) and left 
four sons**' one of vvhom, named Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad, 
proceeded to Spain, after the death of his father, and joined the party 
of the Almohades. 


38 Abu Dabbus al-Wathiq, vvas the son of Muhammad, the son of Abu 
Hafs 'Umar, the son of 'Abd al-Mu'min. ~{Hist. des Berb., vol. U, p. 252). 

39 The fortress of Azemmor is situated at the month of the Morbia, 
that is, the Omm-Pabia. 

40 The Merinides vvere then reigning at Fez, not at Tilimsan, which 
blonged to the 'Abd al-Wadites. 

41 According to Ibn Khaldun. Hist des Berbers, t. II, p. 88, Ishaq Ibn 

Ghavviah left eight sons. • 
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They received him vvith the utmost cordiality and gave to him 
the City of Denia 'Ali and Yahya, two other of these brothers, left 
their country and invaded lfriqiyah, vvhere they committed such 
deeds of war and devastation as excited astonishment, and of vvhich 
the recollechon stili subsists. 'Ali died, I knovv not in what year, but 
he was alive in the year 591 (A.D. 1195).^^ His brother Yahya pursued 
the sanne career and continued it for a long time. The hafız Zaki al- 
Din 'Abd al-'Azim al-Mundhiri mentions him (Yahya) in the Kitab al- 
Vfafayat and says: "He left Majorca in the month of Sh'aban, 510 
(Nov.-Dec., A.D. 1184), conquered many countries and gained high 
renown by his courage and enterprisLng spirit. His death took place 
tovvards the end of the month of Şhawwal, 633-(,Fune-]uly, A.D. 
1236), in a desert region (situated at some distance from the city) of 
Tilimsan. His attacks vvere directed against the dynasty of 'Abd al- 
Mu'min (the Almohades). The youngest brother, Abu Muhammad 'Abd 
Allah, remained in Majorca tül the year 599 (A.D. 1202-3), when 
Muhammad al-Nasir, the son of Ya'qub, sent a fleet against him. The 
troops landed on the coast of Majorca, and 'Abd Allah, vvho was a 
nobleminded and brave warrior, advanced to give them battie. In the 
encounter, his horse feU under him, and he we beheaded by the 
invaders. His body was then suspended to the wall (of the city) and 
his head was sent to Morocco. Majorca was then conquered by the 
Almohades and remained in their possession tül the year 627 (A.D. 
1230), vvhen it was taken by the Franks (the Catalonians). Horrible 
deeds vvere then perpetrated by them such as massacring the 
inhabitants and reducing them to slavery."— fainşh*^ was the 
name bome by the principal king of the Franks. He is novv master 
of Toledo. 


YA'QUB IBN DAVVUD, THE VIZIR 

Abu 'Abd Alla Ya'qub İbn Davvud Ibn'Uthman Ibn 'Amr Ibn 
Tahman was an adopted member of the tribe of Sulaym, being a 
matvla to Abu Salih 'Abd AUah Ibn Hazim al-Sulaymi, the govemor 


42 He lost his life in a skirmish, A.H. 584 (A.D. 1138-9).-(Hts(. des 
Berbers) 

43 Adh fuıılh ot Alhfoıısh is the Arabic transcripKon of Adefonz, vvhich 
is the old manner of vvriting Alphonso. See Hist. des Berbers, t. II, p. 78. 
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of Khurasan.^ Ya'qub was secretary to İbrahim Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 'Ali Ibn 'Abi Talib, the same who, stirred 
up a revolt, in the city and province of Basrah, against Abu Ja'far 
al-Mansur, and was put to death with his brother Muhammad, who 
had aided him in Ihat attempt.^ This is not a fit place to speak of 
their enterprise vvhich, being related in historical vvorks, is well 
knovvn. Dawud Ibn Tahman, the father of Ya'qub, and his (Datuud's) 
brothers were clerks employed in the Office of Nasr Ibn Sayyar, who 
was then govemor of I^urasan for the 'Umaayads, After the death 
of Dawud, his sons 'Ali and Ya'qub became eminent by their literary 
acquirements, their talents and their information in ali the various 
branches of knovvledge. VVhen al-Mansur defeated the above 
mentioned İbrahim Ibn 'Abd Allah, he got Ya'qub into his power and 
imprisoned him in the Matbatv? This vvas in the year 144 (A. D. 
761-2), or, by another account, in the year 146. The latter is probably 
the right date, because İbrahim was put to death in 145, as we have 
said elsewhere. VVe may suppose, hovvever, that Ya'qub vvas made 
prisoner anteriorly to the death of İbrahim, vvhen the latter 
commenced his revolt; but God knovvs best! Ya'qub vvas of a kind 
disposition, liberal, gemerous charitable and alvvays ready to obüge. 
Di'bil Ibn 'Ali al-Khuza'i {vol. /, p. 507), the celebrated poet, mentions 
him in the book vvhich contains the names of the poets. He vvas often 
visited by poets, some of them highly eminent, vvho came to eulogize 
him in theiı verse; such vvere Abu'l Şhays al-Khuza'i,* Salm at-Khasir 
{vol. /, p. 22), Abu Khunavs and others. VVhen al-Mahdi succeeded 
to the khalifate, on the death of his father al-Mansur, Ya'qub (tvhom 
he had released from confinement) endeavoured to ingratiate himself vvith 


1 Abu Salih 'Abd Allah Ibn Hazım, a member of the tribe of Sulaym, 

governed Khurasan during ten years. He adhered to the party of 'Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Zubayr and vvas killed, A. H. 71 (A.D. 690-1), by his own lieutenant 
Waki in a revolt vvhich the latter got up against him at the 

instigation of the Umayyad khalif 'Abd al Malik Ibn Marwan.-(Tabari's Anııals: 
Price's Relrospecl). 

2 See De Sacy's Chreslomatis Arabe, vol. I, page 3: Abu'l-Fida's {Abu'l- 
Fida) Anııals. tom II; page 15, and Price's vol. 11, page 15. The revolt of Al- 
Nafa al-Zakiya and his brother İbrahim took place A.H. 145 (A.D. 762-3). 

3 The vvord matbaq signifies anything vvhith a lid. It vvas the name 
given to the siate-prison vvherein political offcnders vvere confined for life. (Al- 
Fa^ri, page 220 of the Arabic te*t). İt vvas a pit or under-ground chamber, 
communicating vvith the exterior by a deep and narrovv passage like a vvell. 

4 Abu '1-Shavs (Shik ?) or Abu Ja'far, Muhammad Ibn '.Abd Allah al 
Khuza'i vvas the cousin of the poet Di'bil Ibn 'Ali al-Khuza'i. He died A.H. 
196 (A.D. 811-2). See vol. 1, page 510 of this transIaHon, and Freytag's Hamasah 
page 602 of the Arabic lext. 
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the new sovereign and having succeeded in gaining his favour, he 
attained so high a place in his confidence that he became a personage 
of great importance. An edict [Ki/ob] vvas even addressed to all the 
boards of administration, dcclaring that the Commander of the 
faithful had adopted as a brother Ya'qub Ibn Dawad. This induced 
Salm al-Khasir to pronounce the foUovving lines: 

Say to the imam who obtained the khalifate by a title not 
to be contested; ''Excellent is the assodate whom you have 
chosen to assist you in your devotions! your brother in God, 
Ya'qub Ibn Davvud." 

In the year 160 (A.D. 776-7) al-Mahdi made the pUgrimage {hajj] 
and took Ya'qub vvith him. In 161, the permitted him to establish 
conruıûssaries in all the provinces of the empire, so that none of the 
govemors should address dispatches to court without his (Ya'qub's) 
authorisation. Al-Mahdi had then for vizir Abu 'Ubayd Allah 
Mu'avviyah Ibn 'Abd Allah Ibn Yasar al-'Ashari al-Tabarani, the same 
after vvhom the square (murahVah) of Abu 'Ubayd Allah, in Baghdad, 
vvas so named. His grandfather Yasar vvas a mawla to 'Abd Allah Ibn 
'Idadah^ al-Ash'air. Al-Rabi' Ibn Yunus, the satne of vvhom vve have 
akeady spoken {vol. I, p. 521) endeavoured to indispose al-Mahdi 
against him (Abu-'Ubayd Allah) and vvas the cause of that vizir's son 
being put to death, having fumished to the khalif proofs that the 
young man vvas a zindic\ (an infidel), sometime after, he represented 
to al-Mahdi the danger of keeping about him such a man as Abu 
'Ubayd Allah: "Be on al-Mahdi the danger of keeping about him such 
a man as Abu 'Ubayd Allah: "Be on your guard against him," said 
he, "novv that you have killed his son." He also spoke to him of 
Ya'qub Ibn Davvud's great talents and succeeded in having him 
appointed vizir. Abu 'Ubayd Allah vvas thus deprived of his place, 
and the only charge left to him vvas the direction of the board of 
correspondence [diwan al-rasa'il]. This occurred in the year 163 (A.D. 
779-710). Four years after, al-Mahdi removed Abu 'Ubayd Allah from 
that Office and gave it to al-Rabi' Ibn Yunus. Abu 'Ubayd Allah 
continued to visit al-Mahdi as usual, in order to testify his sentiments 
as an humble and devoted servant. This induced a native of Kufah 
called 'Ali Ibn al-Khalil to compose a poem in vvhich vvas the follovving 
passage labyatj: 


5 According to Ibn Durayd, in his Işhtûıaq, 'Idah, -ud- vvas a noble Arab 
chief who settied in Syria after the conquest (miıı ashraf ahli's-Sham). The vizir 
Abu 'Ubayd Allah Mu'avviyah Ibn Yasar died A.H. 170 (A.D. 786-7). Same 
account of him is given in Ibn al-Tiqtaqa's Fakhri, page p.o. 
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Say to'the vizir Abu 'Ubay Allah: "VVhat resource have you 
left? Ya'qub novv disports himself in the direction of affairs and 
you tum away your eyes: You brought him into office and he 
has prevailed över you; such misfortunes attend the great. By 
your remissness in taking proper measures you have deliberateiy 
brought about your own ruin." 

Ya'qub then gained such influence över al-Mahdi that he took 
from him the direction of affairs. Al-Mansur, in dying, had left in 
the treasure-chambers nine hundred miUions and sixty thousand 
dirhems ( £ 22,501,500)/ and Abu 'Ubayd Allah altvays advised al- 
Mahdi to be moderate in his expenses and spare the public money. 
When Abu 'Ubayd Allah vvas deposed, his successor Ya'qub flattered 
the inclinations of the khalif and encouraged him to spend money, 
enjoy ali sorts of pleasures, drink wine and listen to music. By this 
means, he succeeded in obtaining the entire adrninistration of the 
State. Ba shsh ar Ibn Burd, the poet of whom we have already 
spoken {vol. I, p. 254), was induced by this to composed the follovving 
lines: 


Avvake, sons of Umayyah! your sleep has endvved too long. 
It is Ya'qub Ibn Dawud vvho is novv khalif. Family {of al-'Abbas)'. 
your khabfate is ruined; if you seek for the vicar (kahlif) of God, 
you vvili find him with a vvine-flask on one side and a lute on 
the other. 

Abu Hari^ah al-Nahdi®, the guardian of the treasure-chambers, 
seeing that they had got empty, vvaited on al-Mahdi with the keys 
and said; "Since you have spent ali your treasures, vvhat is the use 
of my keeping these keys? give orders that they be taken from me." 
Al-Mahdi repli^d: "Keep them stili, for money will be Corning unto 
you." He then dispatched messengers to ali quarters in orders to press 
the payment {of the reve use), and, in a very short time, these sums 
arrived. A slight dinrdnution vvas then made in the expenses, and the 
sums paid and in were so abundant that Abu Harithah had enough 
to do in receiving them and verifying the aınount. During three days, 
he did not appear before al-Mahdi, vvho at length said: "VVhat is he 
about, that, siUy Bedvvin 'Arab?" Being informed of the cause vvhich 
kept him avvay, he sent for him and said: "What prevented your 


6 This surname is vahously vvritten in the manuscripts; one of them 
gives Hindi, another Mahdi, ele. As the individual vvho bore it belonged to 
an Arabian tribe, the only plausible reading is that of Nahdi, {a member of Ihe 
tribe of btohd Ibn Kudd'ah). Farther on, it vviU be seen that al-Mahdi called him 
a Bedvvin Arab. 
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Corning to see us?" 'The arrival of cash/' replied the other. "Hovv 
foolish it vvas in you", said ai-Mahdi, "to suppose that money would 
not come in to us.' "Corrunander of the faithful!" replied al-Mahdi, 
"if some unforeseen event happened which could not be surmounted 
vvithout the aid of money, we vvould not have the time to wait tili 
you sent to have cash brought in." 

It is related that al-Mahdi made the pilgrimage one year and 
passed by a nülestone on which he saw something vvritten. He 
stopped to see what it vvas, and read the foUovving line: 

O Mahdi! you vvould be truly excellent had you not taken 

for a favourite Ya'qub, the son of Davvud. 

He then said to a person vvho vvas vvith him. "VVrite undemeath 
that" (It shall stili be $o) in spite of the fellmo's nose who tvrote that, bad 
luck attend him!" On his retum from the pilgrimage, he stopped at 
the same milestone, because the verse had probably left an 
impression on his mind; and such, in fact, appears to have been the 
case, for very soon after he let his vengeance tali on Ya'qub. Rumours 
unfavourable to this minister had greatly multiplied; his enemies had 
discovered a point by vvhich he might be attacked and they reminded 
the khalif of his having seconded İbrahim Ibn 'Abd Allah the 'Alide 
in the revolt against al-Marvsur. One of his servants informed al- 
Mahdi that he had hesurd his master say: "That man (the kahlif) has 
built a pleasure-house and spent on it fifty mülions of dirhems 
( £ 1,250) out of the pubUc money." The fact vvas that al-Mahdi had 
just founded the tovvn of 'Isabad.^ Another time, al-Mahdi vvas about 
to execute some project vvhen Ya'qub said to him: "Commander of 
the faithful, that is mere profusion Isaraf]. To this al-Mahdi ansvvered: 
"Evil betide you! does not profurion befit persons of a noble race? 
At last Ya'qub got so tired of the post vvhich he filled that he 
requested of al-Mahdi the permission of giving it up, but that favour 
he coMİd not obtain. 

Al-Mahdi then vvished to try if he vvas stili inclined tovvards the 
party of the 'Alides and sent for him, after taking his seat in a saloon 
of vvhich ali the fumiture vvas red; he himself had on red clothes 
and, behind him, stood a young female slave dressed in red; before 
him vvas a garden filled vvith roses of ali sorts. 'Teli me, Ya'qub!" 
said he. "What you think of this saloon of ours." The other replied: 
"It is the very perfection of beauty; may God permit the Commander 


7 'Isabad (the dıuelling of sa), vvas so named after-'Isa, the son of al- 
Mahdi. It lay to the east of Baghbad-(Marasid.) 
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of the faithful to enjoy it long!" "WeU," said al-Mahdi, "ali that it 
contains is yours, with this girl to crovvn your happiness and, 
moreover, a sum of one hundred thousand dirhems( £ 2,500)." 

Ya'qub invoked God's blessing on the khaUf, vvho then said to him: 
"î have something to ask of you." On this, Ya'qub stood up from 
his Seat and exclaimed. "Commander of the faithful, such words can 
only proceed from anger; may God protect me from your vvrath! "Al- 
Mahdi replied: 'T wish you to take the engagement of doing vvhat 
I shall ask." Ya'qub replied: "1 hear and shall obcy." "Svvear by 
Allah," said the khalif. He swore. "Swear again by Allah." He svvore 
"swear again." He swore for the third time, and the khalif then said 
to him: "Lay your hand on my head and svvear again." Ya'qub did 
so. Al-Mahdi, having thus obtained from him the firmest promise that 
could be made, spoke to him in these terms: "There is an 'Alide 
named."—such a one, the son of such a one—"and I vvish you to 
deiiver me from the uneasiness vvhich he gives me and thus set my 
mind at rest. Here he is; I give him up to you." He then delivered 
the 'Alide över to him and bestovved on him the girl vvith ali the 
fumiture vvhich vvas in the saloon and the money (which he had offered). 
Ya'qub vvas so debghted to have got the girl that he lodged her in 
a room close to his ovvn, so that he nvight the more easily go and 
see her. The 'Alide, vvhom he had then brought in and vvhom he 
found to be a man of intelligencc and Information, said to him; 
"Ya'qub! bevvare lest you have my blood to ansvver for before God; 

I am descended from Fatimah the daughter of Muhanvmad, on vvhom 
God's blessings and favours alvvays repose!" To this, Ya'qub replied; 
'Teli me, sir, if there be good in you," The 'Alide ansvvered: 'T shall 
be grateful and pray for you happiness." "Receive this money," said 
Ya'qub, "and take vvhatever road you like." "Such a road," said the 
'Alide, naming it, "is the safest." "Depart vvith my good vvishes," 
said Ya'qub. The girl heard ali this conversation and told a servant 
of hers to go and relate it to him (al-Mahdi) and to say it her name: 
"Such is the conduct of one vvhom, in giving me to him, you 
preferred to yourself. Such is the retum vvhich he makes you for your 
kindness!" Al-Mahdi had invmediately the road occupied by guards, 
so that the 'Alide vvas taken prisoner. He then sent for Ya'qub and 
said to him, as soon as he savv him: "VVhat become of that man?" 
Ya'qub replied: "I have delivered you from the uneasiness he gave 
you" 'Ts he dead?" "He is." "Svvear by Allah." 'T svvear by Allah!" 
"Lay your hand on my head." Ya'qub did so and svvore by his head. 
Al-Mahdi then said to an attendant: "Boy, bring out to us those vvho 
are in that room." The boy opened the door and there the ‘ALde 
vvas seen vvith the very money (which Ya'ifub.had received from the 
khalif), Ya'qub vvas so muoh astounded that he vvas unable to utter 
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a word and knew not vvhat to say. "Your life," said al-Mahdi, "is 
justly forfeited, and it depends on me to shed your biood, but I will 
not. Shut this man (Ya'qub) up in the Matbaq." He had him confined 
in that dungeon and gave orders that no one should ever speak to 
him or to any other about the prisoner. Ya'qub remained there during 
the rest of al-Mahdi's reign, which was two years and some months, 
and during the reign of Musa al-Hadi, and during five years and 
seven months of the reign of Harun al-Rashid. Yahya the Barmakide 
having then leamed where he was, interceded in his favour and 
obtained his deliverance. VVhen Ya'qub vvas taken out of prison, he 
had lost his sight. Al-Rashid treated him with great kindness, 
restored to him ali his property and allovved him the choice of a place 
of residence. Ya'qub chose Makkah, and, having received permission 
to go there, he remained in that city tiU his death. This event took 
place in the year 187 (A.D. 803). VVhen he recovered his liberty, he 
asked for a number of his dearest friends and, being informed that 
they were ali dead, he pronounced these lines: 

AH men have a cemetery near their residence, tind as their 
number diminishes, that of the tombs augments. But, though 
their dvveiling be near at hand, the time of meeting them again 
{the day of the resurrection) is far distant. 

These two verses are to be found in the Hamasah, section of 
elegies. I must observe that the date of his death, as given above, 
is the same which is mentioned by Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
'Abdus al-Kufi, generally knovvn by the sumame of al-Jihşhiari {vol. 
II, p. 137), in his Tarikh al-Wuzara' {history ofvizirs), but another author 
States that Ya'qub Ibn Davvud died in the year 182 (A.D. 798-9); God 
knovvs best! 

'Abd Allah, the son of Ya'qub Ibn Davvud, related that, vvhen 
his father vvas imprisoned in a vveU by al-Mahdi a cupola vvas built 
över it by that khlif's order. He mentioned also that his father related 
to him as follovvs: "Every day, during the fifteen years of my 
remaining there, a small loaf of breat and a pitcher of vvater vvere 
let dovvn to me by a cord and the hours of prayer vvere announced 
so that I might hear the cali. Tovvards the end of the thirteenth year, 
I savv in a dream a figüre vvhich came to me and said: 

The lord took pity on Joseph and drevv him forth from the 
bottom of a vvell, and of a chamber vvhere darkness vvas around 
him. 

I gave thanks to God and said; Deliverance is coming! I then 
remained another year vvithout seeing anything, tiU the same figüre 
visited me again and addressed me thus: 
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God may perhaps, bring deliverance; every day, be does 
something for His creatures. 

I remained another year vvithout seeing anything, but at the 
expiration of that tüne, the same figüre came to me and said: 

The affliction in vvhich you vvere yesterday may perhaps be 
foUovved by a prompt deliverance from çare. He that is in fear 
may cease to dread, the captive may be delivered and the 
stranger in a distant land may be taken back to his family. 

Whcn moming came, I heard a voice calling on me, but thought 
it was the cali to prayers. A black (camel-hair?) rope was lovvered dovm 
and I vvas told to tie it about my vvaist. I did so and was dravvn up. 
VVhen I faced the daylight, my sight vvas extinguished. They led me 
to al-Rashid and bade me salute the khalif. I said: 'Salutation to the 
Commander of the faithful, the well directed (al-Mahdi), on vvhom be 
the mercy of God and His benediction!' The prince ansvvered: 'T am 
not he. I then said: 'Salutation to the Commander of the faithful, 
the director (al-Hadî), on vvhom be the mercy of God and his 
benediction!' He replied again: 'I am not he.' On this, I s<ıid: 
'Salutation to the Commander of the faithful, the rightly guided (al- 
Raşhid), on vvhom be the mercy of God and His benediction!' To this 
al-Rashid replied: 'Ya'qub Ibn Davvud! no one interceded vvith me in 
your favour, but, this night, as I vvas carrymg one of my children 
on my shoulder, I remembered that you, formerly, used to carry me 
about in the same manner; so, I had compassion on you, thinking 
of the hight position vvhich you önce held, and I ordercd you to be 
taken ou t of confinement." 

VVhen al-Rashid vvas a littie boy, Ya'qub used to carry him about 
and play vvith. 

After Ya'qub's imprisonment, Abu Ja'far al-Fayd Ibn Abi Salih 
vvas appointed to the vizirate by al-Mahdi. He had been one of 'Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Muqaffa's (voi. /, p. 431) servants and vvas noted for his 
excessive pride. His father vvas a Christian. It vvas of al-Fayd that 
a poet said: 

O you vvho unjustly debar me from vvhat I daim, may God 
oblige you to have recourse to al-Fayd's beneficence; to that man 
vvho, vvhen he grants a favour, (shuffIes about) as if vvalking upon 
eggs! 

The name Tahman is to be pronounced vvith an a after the h is 
not foUovved by a vovvel.—Abu 'Ubayd Allah Mu'avviyah al-Ash'ari 
vvas bom in the year 100 (A.D. 718-9) and dicd in the year 170 (A.D. 
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786-7), or 169. It is said that he and {ihe khalif) Musa al-Hadi died 
on the same day. He breathed his last at Baghdad and vvas interred 
in the Ouravsh cemetery. The vizir al-Fayd died in the year 173 (A.D. 
789-790), and vvas replaced by al-Rabi' Ibn Yunus (vol. 1, p. 521). VVe 
have spoken of Ya'qub Ibn Davvud in the life al-Ba shsh ar Ibn Burd 
(vol. I, p. 256) and stated that he contributed to the death of that 
poet. An elegy vvas composed on his {Ya'qub’s) death by Abu Hanash 
of the tribe of Hilal, or of that of Numayr, according to another 
account. He vvas a native of Basrah and his true name vvas Khudavr* 
Ibn Qays. He lived to the age of one hundred years. Some verses 
of his elegy are given in the Hamasah (p.969). The first of them is 
this: 


Ya'qub! let us not lose you! O that you may escape from 
death; othervvise, vve shall have to vveep for the days in vvhich 
you ruled and vvhich vvere so flourishing and so prosperous. 


Hudayri Ibn Qays al-Basri, in Cairo ed. vol. VI, p. 25. 





